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Folks, Facts and O 


pinion 


Recently the department of architec- 


ture of the Home Mission society re- . 


ceived from a Baptist in the Middle 
West a letter in which the writer ex- 
pressed her deep concern in view of the 
number of churches in her state contem- 
plating building projects, that were not 
making adequate provision for the chil- 
dren and young people. “It grieves me 
to see these churches putting thousands 
of dollars into their buildings, with so 
little provision for the children, seeming- 
ly with a total lack of knowledge of 
the work which our denominational de- 
partment of architecture is doing.” 


Furman University, Baptist senior col- 
lege at Greenville, S. C., will receive an 
income equivalent to the proceeds of a $2,- 
000,000 endowment as a result of its share 
in a $40,000,000 trust fund for educational 
and benevolent purposes in North and 
South Carolina, established by J. B. Duke, 
multi-millionaire power magnate of Char- 
lotte, N. C. The income from the trust 
fund will aggregate approximately $2,000,- 
000 a year and Furman University will 
get 5 per cent of the proceeds after cer- 
tain fixed charges have been met. Mr. 
Duke designated the bulk of the trust 
fund for the benefit of Methodist institu- 
tions and causes in the two states. 


On the fourth of July, 1895, the first 
little orphan was received into the new 
Baptist mission house at Wood Island, 
Kodiak, Alaska. That child was the first 
of a long procession of poorly clad and 
underfed children who have found com- 
fort and loving care under that roof. 
At present forty-six bright boys and 
girls. have a home in the orphanage. 
Here they are trained to share the regu- 
lar duties of the day and learn to per- 
form thé necessary work of home and 
farm. The public school is near the 
mission and two teachers are employed 
there. Books, pictures, and missionaries 
tell the children all they know of the 
outside world. They have never seen a 
flying machine, an automobile, a street 
car or railroad train. Of their char- 
acteristics, the superintendent, Miss M. 
L, Rickman, writes: “We must remem- 
ber that these children ‘belong to a de- 
pendent race, a race that thas been 
abused, deceived and defrauded by our 
people. The children are careless, but 
not malicious, and really industrious un- 
der oversight.” The chief obstacle to 
the improvement of the natives, she 
thinks, lies in their happy-go-lucky tend- 
ency to squander in carousals and finery 
any surplus money which they may earn. 
It is the task of the missionary to teach 
the younger generation to save, to pro- 
wide for the future, and to fix and main- 
tain high standards of living for them- 
selves and their people. “Come and 
visit us this year when you-go to Seattle” 
writes Miss Rickman, “and you will see 
how happy and contented our children 
are and how well they do their work.” 


On Jan. 11 the corner stone of the 
great Baptist temple of Rochester, N. Y., 
was laid with impressive ceremonies. 
Thirty-two different articles were placed 
inside the stone among which was THE 
Baptist. Coins also in the currency of 
the realm found a place inside the stone. 
The organ, to cost $40,000, is being built 
by Hook and Hastings of Boston. Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Clinton Wunder plan to 
take their vacation on the Pacific coast 
the coming summer after attending the 
Northern Convention at Seattle. 100,000 
people attended church in the temple 
last year and it is the aim of this daring 
people to break that record in 1925. 


THE following telegram was 
received from W. H. 
Bowler on Jan. 29, from Wash- 
ington, D. C., and speaks its 
own message: “John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr., pays debts on 
Womans Home and Foreign 
Mission societies totaling over 
$400,000 and gives $225,000 un- 
conditional on undesignated 
portion of the unified budget, 
and also offers $225,000 undes- 
ignated on condition that the 
denomination raise by April 
30, 1925, the same amount of 
undesignated money as was 
raised last year, $6,100,000. 


Secretarial conference jubilant 
and determined to reach full 
goal for 
April 1.” 


the year closing 


The new volume in the University of 
Chicago Social Science Series, “Family 
Welfare Work in a Metropolitan Com- 
munity,” by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
is the first source book of its kind and 
contains a vast amount of valuable in- 
formation for sociologists and_ social 
workers as well as students. It includes 
forty-four social case records, chiefly 
from the large welfare agencies of Chi- 
cago, and those statutes, annual reports, 
and other documents necessary for the 
intelligent study of the records. The 
records not only illustrate special family 
difficulties but also call attention to the 
institutions and agencies with which the 
social worker must cooperate. They 
stimulate the student’s interest in the 
social, economic and industrial problems 
involved, and suggest methods of pro- 
cedure which are of great value to the 
student preparing for professional social 
work. Among the cases considered are 
those involving sickness and insanity, 
the widow with small children, the wel- 
fare agency and the deserted family, the 


unmarried mother and the child born ” 


out of wedlock, and industrial injury and 
the family welfare agency. 


The great improvement in busines: 
which followed the war was very largely) 
the result of the influence of prohibitio1 
and the salvage of our former waste 0 
$2,000,000,000 or more each year due tc 
the liquor traffic, according to Roge: 
Babson. “I know of no other way tc 
account for the great impetus in home 
building, the tremendous numbers of nev 
automobiles purchased, the larger vol 
ume of department store sales, accom) 
panied at the same time by a continuec 
swelling of savings bank ‘deposits, wher 
the tendency of business as a whole 
should normally have been downward.” 


The University of Chicago is to have : 
great chapel, work on which is to com 
mence during the early months of thi: 
year. The chapel project grew out o 
the final contribution to the University 
of Chicago by John D! Rockefeller, who 
in making an end to his gifts in 1910 
expressed the desire that $1,500,00( 
should be devoted to a chapel which 
“dominant in its architecture, may pro 
claim that the university in its ideal i: 
dominated by the spirit of religion.’ 
The chapel and its environment will oc 
cupy an entire city block. Its outsid 
extreme length will be 262 feet. 4 
tower, 50 feet square and 200 feet high 
will dominate not only the chapel groug) 
but the adjacent quadrangles as well. I 
may be possible to include in the chape 
group a president’s house, and the pre 
liminary plans contemplate buildings fo: 
religious work among men and womer 
of the university. The funds for thi: 
monumental undertaking are already a‘ 
hand and are not included in the cam} 
paign for $17,500,000 which the Univer: 
sity of Chicago is planning to raise dur. 
ing 1925. The funds raised in the cam. 
paign are to be devoted $6,500,000 fo: 
endowment of instruction and researct 
and $11,000,000 for the erection of need- 
ed buildings. 


A new religious song book 
that is different. Interesting 
—Inspiring—Satisfying. A 
great treat of 165 best songs —40 
not found in other current books. 
Will aid you in carrying out your 
program of Evangelism. © 
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Rev. and Mrs. Chas. E. Young are 
seeing large results of their work at 
Hallowell, Me. This church, once large 
and strong, declined with the commu- 
nity until very little remained. But the 
tide has turned. Population is increas- 
ing and the church is growing. The 
Sunday school averages one hundred 
and the superintendent has missed only 
one Sunday in fourteen years. This 
church gave largely in the New World 
Movement and is striving for yet larger 
missionary gifts. This devoted church 
and pastor, striving for years under ad- 
verse conditions, make glad the hearts 
of all who know them in their victories. 


The Baptist has again been put on the 
map by means of an artistic poster 12x17 
inches in size in two colors showing the 
original printing press in operation, 
against a background containing the 
great seal of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. This poster has been mailed 
to all the churches with the suggestion 
that it be hung on the wall in a con- 
spicuous place where the people can see 
it. We are already hearing from some 
pastors who received the poster in bad 
shape and we are sending duplicates. 
If there are other pastors unable to use 
the poster sent them because it arrived 
in a torn condition, we shall gladly send 
another on request. 


_ Astudent council is the nucleus of the 
student work in the First church, Man- 
hattan, Kans., the home of the Kansas 
State Agricultural college. This body 
acts as a clearing house for all activities 
among the 200 Baptist preference stu- 
dents enrolled in the college. The presi- 
dent and one other member from each 
of the student organizations, the Baraca 
Sid Philathea classes, the B. Y. P. U., 
the World Wide Guild, and one repre- 
sentative from the Junior B. Y. P. U., 
compose the student council, with the 
addition of the pastor, Walter P. Hal- 
bert, who is ex-officio member, and one 
‘member from the student committee, 
wereA. A. Holtz, Y. M. C. A. secretary 
at the college, who is the senior advisor 
for the Baptist students. The student 
council supervises the correlation of the 
work of the various groups, preventing 
‘duplication in courses, and making a 
‘more completely rounded out religious 
education. Better methods of carrying 
on drives, both membership and finan- 
cial, are determined at their regular meet- 
ings, and problems arising in the various 
Organizations are solved. Plans are also 
made for social affairs, which are carried 
out in detail by the organizations. The 
council this year appointed captains from 
the students, who are each responsible 
for ten other students. It is their duty 
to bring and introduce these students 
to the various organizations of the 
church and to keep in direct touch with 
them in their college and social life as 
well as in their church relationships. 
The student committee is appointed an- 
ally by the church to have general 
oversight of the student activities and 
funds. Two members are college stu- 
dents, and three are members of the 
local church. . 
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Mrs. Lizzie Gooch Wilson, widow of 
Rev. D. A. Wilson, after an illness of 
about three weeks died in El Paso, Tex., 
Jan. 2. For many years Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson served as missionaries of the 
Home Mission society in Mexico, Cuba 
and Nicaragua. Mr. Wilson’s death oc- 
curred in Nicaragua, in February, 1923. 


‘Remember these dates and keep 
them free: 


The why and wherefore will be 
made plain in the detailed plans 
for 


WORLD OUTLOOK WEEK 


The twenty-second annual convention 
of the Religious Education Association 
will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., April 
22-25. The theme of the convention is: 
“Religious Education and Religious Ex- 
perience.” An effort is being made to 
determine whether the newer types ot 
religious education can produce a re- 
ligious experience commensuate with 
that produced by the older types; and 
to redefine, if necessary, what is meant 
by “religious experience.” The Religious 
Education Association is an internation- 
al group of professional educators, both 
in the field of general and church school 
education. Its purpose is to inspire the 
educational forces of the country with 
the religious ideal; to itspire the re- 
ligious forces with the educational ideal; 
and to keep before the public mind the 
ideal of religious education and the sense 
of its need and value. Pres. Donald J. 
Cowling of Carleton college, is the presi- 
dent, and Pres. Mary E. Woolley of 
Mount Holyoke college is the vice-presi- 
dent of the association. 
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The increase in state appropriations 
in North Carolina for negro education 
during the past eleven years has been 
1500 per cent. At the beginning of this 
period the total yearly appropriation 


amounted to $225,000. During the past 


four years the state has expended $15,- 
000,000 for the education of these negro 
citizens, and is preparing to appropriate 
as much more for this purpose in the 
four years just ahead, according to Prof. 
N. C. Newbold, who heads the depart- 
ment of negro education of North Caro- 
lina. 


American boots and shoes continue in 
popularity the world over. The latest 
record of the department of commerce 
shows boots and shoes exported from 
the United States to:nearly one hun- 
dred countries and colonies in every 
part of the world, while the official rec- 
ords of the past dozen years show that 
the value of boots and shoes exported 
since the beginning of the war to date 
is over $350,000,000, and the number of 
pairs over 134,000,000. Our boots and 
shoes are now exported to practically 
every country the world around. War 
gave to the world a closer acquaintance 
with American manufactures of all kinds. 


Through the New Testament in twenty 
weeks is the speciak emphasis being 
placed upon Bible reading by the First 
church of Wilmette, Ill, Francis C. 
Stifler, pastor. A bookmark containing 
the two chapters to be read each day is 
given to the members to carry with 
them in their New Testaments. Chap- 
ters are read by busy business men on 
their way to and from business on trains 
and street cars. More than 100 have 
been enrolled in the pledge to read two 
chapters of the New Testament a day 
and the goal is set at 150. The pastor 
testifies that it has enriched his preach- 
ing by giving to the congregation a 
background of Bible knowledge and a 
receptive mood. The prayer-meeting 
topics are based: upon the chapters for 
the week and pocket Testaments are in 
demand. 


The translation of the New Testa- 
ment by Helen Barrett Montgomery is 
now completed and is being circulated 
through the stores of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. The gospels 
were completed and printed in time for 
the celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the society. The favorable 
comment which the gospels received we 
are sure will be extended to the rest 
of the New Testament. If we are not 
in error, this is the first translation of 
the entire New Testament by a woman, 
and we are justly proud of the fact that 
our own Mrs. Montgomery has the dis- 
tinction of being the translator. Of 
course no one expects that any of the 
numerous and able translations which 
have appeared in recent years will take 
the place of the standard text usually 
read in public; but it is a relief to be 
living in a day when popular interest 
in the reading of the Bible demands the 
very best translations from the ancient 
manuscripts. 


(Continued on page 28) 


‘SS inscribed upon the name plate, 

Elijah Stites Terry was the first 
Baptist and also the first Protestant 
missionary in Dakota territory. He was 
massacred by Indians at Walhalla, N. D', 
June 28, 1852. His portrait is the work 
of G. I. Gullickson, Norwegian preacher 
and painter. It is reproduced from an 
old zinc etching, which in turn was 
made from a daguerreotype over sixty 
years old. 

I have the honor today, on behalf of 
the North Dakota Convention, to pre- 
sent this portrait of our martyr mission- 
ary to the board of directors of the 
‘National Baptist Memorial to Religious 
Liberty. We commit it to your hands to 
preserve for our great Baptist brother- 
hood throughout the coming generations. 

The blood of Elijah Stites Terry con- 
secrated the virgin soil of North Da- 


kota. It was a beautiful morning, early 
in the summer, nearly seventy-three 
years ago, that this stalwart young 


pioneer, axe in hand, went forth from 
his cabin to fell trees for the log school- 
house and mission hall. He was happy 
in the dream of soon gathering the 
Indians and trappers and their children 
to hear the old gospel story. He was 
also dreaming of the home he was soon 
to establish together with the woman 
of his choice. On strode the unsuspect- 
ing youth across the prairie to the hills 
and coulees. A band of the hostile 
Sioux lurked in the thicket at the edge 
_ of the timber. A sudden crack of mus- 
kets echoed through the valley and from 
hill to hill, and Terry fell bleeding and 
dead. The Indians in savage glee leaped 
upon their defenseless and fallen prey. 
They stabbed him and scalped him, and 
skulked away to the wooded gulches. 
The Earthly End 

Thus, was the life of our young mis- 
sionary in his twenty-fourth year snuffed 
out in the very beginning of his great 
adventure. His life story is intimately 
linked with that of James Tanner, a half- 
breed Indian. 

About a century ago there lived in 
the state of Kentucky, near Covington 
a family by the name of Tanner. One 
evening a small boy disappeared. In 
after years, it became known that he 
had been stolen by a band of Ojibway 
Indians, and carried to the Straits of 
Mackinaw, and was adopted by an In- 
dian mother who had lost a son. He 
grew up as an Indian and married into 
the tribe. To him was horn a son, 
James, who was given the best educa- 
tion available for Indian youth at that 
day. He learned to speak French, Span- 
ish and English, as well as the several 
Indian dialects. He early became a con- 
vert to the Christian religion and served 
as an interpreter for the Methodist mis- 
sion at Sandy Lake on the upper Missis- 
sippi. In 1851, he visited what is now 
Walhalla, IN. D., and was oppressed by 
the absence of missionaries. About this 


Elijah Stites Terry 


Address Delivered by Fred E. re General Superintendent, North Dakota State Convention, 
in the Immanuel Church (National Baptist Memorial to Religious Liberty) Washington, D. C., Feb. 1, 1925 | 


time he became convinced of the need 
of baptism by immersion, and made the 
long journey on snowshoes in the dead 
of winter to St. Paul, where he uniied 
with the First Baptist church. He con- 
tinued his journey eastward, pleading 
earnestly and eloquently for the great 
Northwest and its spiritual destitution. 
He visited Philadelphia, New York and 
other cities. In this very city of Wash- 
ington, we are told, he became acquaint- 
ed with a wealthy Baptist association, 
which helped to provide funds to launch 
the mission work at Walhalla. 

Upon his return to St. Paul, he inter- 
ested Elijah Stites Terry, also a member 
of the First Baptist church, and to- 
gether they started for the new field of 
holy adventure. Winter had again 
closed in on the land. Near the end 
of the tedious journey, made with the 


help of dog sledges, the strength, both 


of the dogs and the athletic Terry failed. 
The mighty Tanner gathered up his 
comrade like a child and carried him on 
over lakes, rivers and great drifts of 
snow. 

At Pembina, the trading post of the 
Hudson Bay Fur Company, they rested 
and then pushed on to Walhalla. As 
winter released its grip and spring re- 
turned, plans were made for the noble 
undertaking. How soon these came to 
a sad and untimely end, we have just 
recited. 

Terry's mangled body was first laid 
to rest in the only cemetery of the land, 
the Roman Catholic. Thirty-six years 
later the remains were removed to the 
Walhalla wooded cemetery, ovérlooking 
the beautiful Pembina river valley. To- 
day in the same plot of ground lie buried 
two women missionaries—Mrs. Alanzo 
Brainerd, a Presbyterian, who died of 


Lincoln 


WISE with the wisdom of 
ages, 
Shrewd as a man of trade, 
Grim as the prophets and 
sages, 
Keen as a damask blade. 


Firm as a granite-ribbed moun- 
tain, 
Tender as woman’s song, 
Gay as a scintillant fountain— 
Yet was he oaken-strong. 


Here, the wonder of aeons: 
Born unto pain and strife; 
Dead, ’mid a thousand paeans, 

Deathless, he enters life. 


—Thomas Curtis Clark in 
“Lincoln and Others.” 


| 
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exposure and suffering due to missionar’ 
labors, and Mrs. D. B. Spencer, a Con 
gregationalist, who likewise was massa 
cred by Indians. A beautiful monumen 
has been erected to their memory, andj 
rustic fence guards the sacred spot. | 

Elijah Stites Terry was born of a lon 
line of heroic pioneer Baptist stock, botl 
paternal and maternal. He received th 
name Stites from his mother, formerl) 
Rhoda Stites. (Elijah was given in mem 
ory of her uncle, who was among th) 
first members to be baptized into thi 
young Baptist church at Coluatll 
Ohio. 

The Stites family was of Dutch ex 
traction. They settled first in Elizabeth 
town, N. J., of which city John Stite: 
was mayor at the outbreak of the Revo 
lution; he was also one of the moving 
spirits in the establishment of Browr 
university. His son Benjamin rose t¢ 
the rank of. captain during the war 
Following the surrender at Yorktowr 
he continued in the service with head. 
quarters at Redstone, Pa., and engaged 
in fighting the Indians in Ohio and 
westward. His son Benjamin served as 
a major in the War of 1812. Benjamin. 
Sr., soon fell in love with the Ohic 
country and secured a large land-grant 
from the government in payment of 
military service. In 1788 he moved with 
his family to the north bank of the Ohio, 
at the mouth of the Miami River. Here 
at Columbia was organized, Saturday, 
June 20, 1789, the first Baptist church 
and the first Protestant church in North- 
west territory. The next day Elijah and 
Rhoda ‘Stites were baptized, from whom 
our martyr missionary and his mother 
received their names. 


Baptistic Connections | 

The Stites family was well connected 
baptistically. Elizabeth, a sister of Cap- 
tain Benjamin, Sr., became the wife of. 
John Gano, “the fighting parson of the 
Revolution,” a personal friend of Wash- 
ington, and for twenty-five years the 
first pastor of the First Baptist church. 
of New York City. Another sister was. 
married to Doctor Manning, for twenty 
years president of Brown university; 
while a nephew, Stephen Gano, was for 
thirty-six years pastor of the | 
church of Providence, R. I. 

On the father’s side, we find the same) 
hardy Baptist pioneers. The first 
Terrys, three brothers, left England in 
1635 as a part of the migration in pro- 
test against the tyranny of the Stuart 
government under Charles I. They see 
tled first at Springfield, Mass., and then 
at Hartford, Conn. Part of the family. 
later moved to Long Island, from which 
Place, one, John Terry, removed with 
his family to Kentucky, and later fol- 
lowed the drift to the north bank of 
Ohio. Here Robert Terry and Rhoda 
Stites, of equal age, were naturally 
thrown together in the same colony and 

(Continued on page 28) 


EDITOR: JOHN A. EARL. 


The Old-Time Revival 

T \ISCUSSED the other day at a metropolitan ministers’ 
7 meeting, the old-time revival was regarded by some 
‘of the preachers as entirely out of date, unsuited to the 
demands of the present and buried beyond the hope of 
‘resurrection. Others took the ground that the old-time 
revival is still young and vigorous, functioning in perfect 
rhythm wherever it has a chance under the direction of a 
‘pastor who believes in the old-time religion. Evidences 
‘were produced by the champions on each side to support 
their position. In proof of the statement that the old-time 
‘revival with its huge crowds assembled in a large central 
‘meeting place, with its appeal to the emotions, with its in- 
dividualistic gospel, is dead, it was alleged that the times 
have so changed that new methods must be employed to 
meet new conditions, that in an age of radio great crowds 
of people gathering from night to night in a central meet- 
ing place is a thing of the past, and that with the present 
-emphasis on the social gospel the old appeal for a strictly 
individual salvation has lost its authority. 

To offset these allegations the friends of the old-time re- 
‘vival pointed out the fact that the old-time revival is a 
thing of perennial power if pastors will attune their preach- 
‘ing and prayers and plans to an evangelistic ministry. One 
pastor offered himself as exhibit A in proof of the fact 
| that a constant old-time revival is on in his church because 
he believes in it and practices the rules that will keep it 
forever fresh. He exhorted his brethren to get back to 
the New Testament and especially to the Acts of the 
Apostles which contains the unchanging pattern of the old- 
time revival. 

The two points of view interested us and set us thinking. 
“We concluded that the modifying words we use are often 
the cause of our differences of opinion. Why modify the 
word “revival” with such an archaic term as “old time’’? 
In fact revivals are a contradiction of anything old. Re- 
vivals are forever young and fresh. Old-time revivals are 
‘incongruities. We might as well speak of old-time youth 
or old-time vigor. Youth and vigor are of this generation, 
full of daring and rich with hope. It is the word “revival”’ 
we need to set out free from all entangling alliances. No- 
oy questions for a moment the need of a revival of re- 
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ligion. The history of revivals proves that no two periods 
of revival were alike. The revival under John the Baptist 
was altogether different from the revival under Jesus. 
Pentecost was never repeated. Philippi and Ephesus each 
had a revival under Paul but they were nothing alike. John 
Knox had little in common with the Wesleys, and Finney’s 
work was entirely different from Moody’s. 

It is our opinion that when the next revival of a general 
character comes it will be like none that has gone before. 
The times will demand an evangelist and a message and 
a method suited to the needs of this age. The permanent 
elements in the old gospel will not change because the 
spiritual and moral needs of men are ever the same, but 
the patterns in which the gospel is embodied will change 
and the terms in which it is expressed will take on the 
nomenclature with which the people are familiar. How- 
ever, the revival itself will produce the same results that 
have always followed a period of spiritual awakening. 
Changes will take place in the lives of men and in all the 
relationships which they bear to one another that can be 
described only by the extravagant figure of a new creation 
or by the biological process of a new birth. 


A Challenging Contribution 


HE secretaries of state conventions, of city missions 

societies and thé administrative officers of the great edu- 
cational, philanthropic and missionary organizations of the 
denomination were thrilled and inspired by the announce- 
ment made at Washington, D. C., on Jan. 27, through the 
finance committee of the Northern Baptist Convention that 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., had issued a challenge to the 
churches to raise as much for the budget of undesignated 
gifts this year as was raised last year, $6,100,000 and had 
backed up his challenge with a pledge of nearly one-sixth 
of the whole amount. The boxed telegram on another 
page tells the story of the challenge. 

The denomination is again under a debt of obligation to 
Mr. Rockefeller for sending out this challenge to the 
churches. It came in the nick of time. Nearly nine months 
of the fiscal year has gone and only 40 per cent of the 
budget for the year is received to date. We are just four 
months behind time. The amount of money received up 
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to Dec. 15 should have been in the hands of the treasurer 
by Aug. 15. Now we must crowd seven months’ giving 
into three. Can it be done? Of course it can be done and 
it will be done. The challenging contribution just referred 
to has stimulated every secretary and every pastor to meet 
the conditions of the gift by an intensive campaign which 
will arouse every church to do its utmost in making this 
year one of the outstanding periods in the missionary his 

tory of the denomination. 

Sometimes we have feared that the help of rich men 
given to the denomination might become a crutch instead 
of a challenge. There is always danger in this direction. 
If George will do it we are usually willing he should do 
it. But the circumstances under which this pledge was given 
and the conditions upon which a portion of it is based, re- 
moves the tendency to lean on it and acts as a spur to start 
the whole denomination on a final sprint that will put us 
across the wire as easy winners on April 30, 1925. 


Cultivating the Sense of Humor 


T goes without saying that any worthy instinct needs to 
be developed. The five physical senses may be im- 
proved so extensively that they will become wide high- 
ways to the soul. Music is a lost art to many because 
they have not educated the ear to take in the great things 
in the world of harmony. The sense of humor is as noble 
as any other sense and should be developed just as care- 
fully. But who ever thought of dignifying the sense of 
humor by giving it a place in the curriculum of a college? 
The sense of humor is the clown in the circus who breaks 
in upon the regular program with his burlesque but him- 
self is no part of the chronological arrangement. The 
clown is looked down upon by the high-salaried artists who 
appear in acts that require skill and daring. This of course 
has handicapped the sense of humor until one fears to use 
it lest he may find himself among the clowns and lost to 
the better company of serious people. 

The sense of humor, however, may run in one of two 
directions. It may run to jazz humor or it may be culti- 
vated until it becomes the humor of symphony. At first 
it is but an instinct which men share in common with 
animals—a sort of comic sense. But if it is to be enriched 
and refined it must be sent to school. There are some 
happy souls who never get out of the kindergarten of 
elementary fun, but many go on to the university of poetic 
wit. Mahomet boasted that he could bring a mountain 
to his door, but when the mountain refused to budge, he 
went to the mountain and enjoyed the fun of it like a 
little child. Entering the kingdom of fun like a little child, 
we must make progress and put away childish things as 
we become mature. Up through the grades of the laughter 
of wholesome pleasure, the smiles of playful comedy, the 
mirth of practical jokes, we must go before we are ready 
for the courses in radiant humor. 

Laughter is more helpful to digestion than pepsin chew- 
ing gum, and if some ministers of the gospel could be 
saved from taking themselves too seriously, the present 
acrid controversy which is ruining brotherly love, robbing 
missionary treasuries and retarding the progress of the 
kingdom of God in the world, would vanish as if by magic. 
Some Christian Science advocate told a Baptist preacher 
to read “Science and Health, A key to the Scriptures,” and 
he would be happy ever afterwards. The preacher read 
it, and testifies that it did the business, for he has been 
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laughing ever since. This same preacher has made a gre: 
success of his ministry because he has systematically cu 
tivated the sense of humor and consistently refuses | 
become lugubrious and belligerent. Physicians are makin 
more and more of the therapeutic value of smiles and sur 
shine in their practice. Hospitals are built and conducte 
with a view to good light and good cheer. Even funera 
parlors have discarded the dim light of candles, the sombe 
draperies and drab walls, and advertise “Homelike Funera 
Parlors.” We are slowly learning the psychology of laugh 
ter. Humor is the seed of a sunflower which the wind 
of mirth, the honey bee of wit and the laughing water 
of merriment carry and scatter in every land where thi 
noble plant grows with its petals of sunshine, its heart 0 
gold and its smiling beauty. The cultivation of this sixt! 
sense usually brings a depth of emotional sympathy whiel 
enables us to weep with those who weep and rejoice witl 
those who rejoice, and it also provides such an appreciatior 
of the ridiculous that we laugh at the consciousness of ou! 
own importance and smile indulgently on the man whow i: 
a thorn in our flesh. 


The Rule of Two 


HE Christian Century has given aid and comfort to al 
the brethren who live according to the rule of tw 

In fact this journal’s policy i is based upon drawing the line 
so definitely that there is no room for the personal equa- 
tion. Things are either this or that, and men are on one 
side or the other of a clearly defined territory. When 
this journal announced its policy some time ago on the mat- 
ter of the current theological controversy it said, “The 
God of the fundamentalist is one God; the God of the 
modernist is another. The Christ of the fundamentalist 
is one Christ; the Christ of the modernist is another. The 
Bible of the fundamentalist is one Bible; the Bible of 
the modernist is another.” This is as good an illustra- 
tion of the rule of two as we have ever seen. It permits 
no middle ground. It is exclusive in the last degree, and 
its exclusion is based upon theological grounds without re-_ 
gard to the vast extent of territory both moral and spiritual 
which is held in common by all Christians. 


This tendency to stamp people with one of two labels 
is mischievous. It is a good deal like the disciples before 
; | 
Pentecost putting up two candidates for the place of Judas 
made vacant by his death, and asking the Lord to choose 
between the two on the basis of a ballot cast by eleven 
men who voted prematurely and exclusively on the rul 
of two. There were other men who later proved to be 
apostles with all the qualifications that constitute apostle 
ship ; but by the rule of two they were excluded from con 
sideration. We see no justice in judging men by thei 
views on the second coming of Christ, for example. 
there not wide latitude of interpretation in matters of this 
kind? Is not the test of a man’s Christian faith, afte 
all, his loyalty to Jesus Christ as the Son of God anc 
Saviour of men and the practical application of the spirii 
and teachings of Jesus to his personal life and to all the. 
relationships he sustains to society? On the ground of this 
personal loyalty to Christ and with the exercise of com-_ 
mon sense and courtesy we see no good reason why brethren 
of the evangelical faith cannot work together even if they 
differ in the statement of fundamental truth, 
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~The New Psychology and the Evangelical Faith 


By FREpDERIC C. SPURR 


This article is the first of a series on “The New Psychology and the 


Evangelical Faith’ by a writer whose former contributions to “THE 


people served by this journal. 


and interesting series. 


BAPTIST” have always been read and appreciated by the wide circle of 
The present series is written in the same 
clear style and with the same background of Christian scholarship that mark 
everything Doctor Spurr sends to the press. 
series is a unit in Itself, all the units taken together constitute a complete 
argument. Both the new psychology and the evangelical faith will be better 
understood and valued by those who have the privilege of reading this able 
The writer is the pastor of a Baptist church in 
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a Birmingham, England, and an author and preacher of international repu- 
tation. 


(NE of the burning questions of our time is the bear- 
i ing of what is called the new psychology upon our 
evangelical faith. I assume that a real, hearty belief in 
the Holy Ghost is fundamental with us. We repeat with 
the whole church the sentence of the creed “Credo in 
Spiritum Sanctum,” 1 believe in the Holy Ghost. We 
‘must believe, if we are ever to find repose for our hearts, 
that the Spirit of God who has created all things, is direct- 
ing all things and will finally perfect them. We must be- 
lieve something more personal and warmer than that, how- 
ever, if our faith is to become dynamic. The pantheist 
speaks of an all pervasive energy which penetrates the 
whole universe, but his creed is destitute of glow and 
energy, and it wholly lacks dynamic. No pantheist has 
ever arisen, clad in divine power, to become our apostle. 
Philosopher he may be: apostle never. It is not in him. 
The spirit of which Christianity speaks, the spirit promised 
by our Lord Christ, is personal. His action is personal. 
The effects he produces are personal. Jesus promised that 
the Holy Spirit should lead the church into “the whole 
truth,” the truth about himself, about God the Father, 
and about life in its broadest sweep. Christian history 
offers the vindication of our Lord’s promise. The field 
of truth has been ever enlarging. Light has increased in 
power and splendor. Light is not to be feared, least of all 
by the Christian who is a “child of light.” Light can never 
contradict light, or truth be opposed to truth. Since all 
light and truth are one, it is our business to find the 
thesis between their various expressions. But in point 
of fact, how has the ever developing truth of God been 
received in human life? We can quite easily remark three 
well defined phases. 

Ps THE UNBELIEF OF YESTERDAY 

1. Professional unbelief has always been eager to find 
in new truth a weapon against the gospel. Settled unbeliet 
always starts out armed with prejudices. It protects itself 


Then the sciences of chemistry and biology were put in 
evidence against the idea of the soul. Finally the science 
of historic criticism was opposed to the truth of a divine 
revelation. To say all this seems to be the recital of 
ancient history, so far away does it all seem; yet it is but 
yesterday that the battle raged. Today we look upon a 


battlefield deserted. Who now believes in the “necessary 
conflict” between religion and science ?. Who now believes 
that a sane biblical scholarship has destroyed the truths of 
divine inspiration and revelation? The unbelief of yester- 
day, which claimed the support of science, has no longer 
any force. The rationalism of the late victorian epoch 
is bankrupt. All the former attacks upon the gospel have 
hopelessly failed. The soul of man once more is awake 
and crying out after the things of the Spirit. 

2. But if unbelievers have been boastful, far too many 
believers have been fearful and filled with alarm!—What 
trembling for the ark of God has there been! The cry 
“the Bible in danger” or “Christianity in danger” has been 
foolishly raised. And ever over the stormy waters the 
cry of the Lord has sounded, ‘Why are ye so fearful, O ye 
of little faith . mitissl. be-not-airaid. 2 

THE BOGEY BECOMES A QUEST 

3. There has always come a time, when, after conflict 
and suspicion and sifting, the new knowledge, understood 
at last to be friendly, has been placed at the service of the 
gospel. History is full of illustrations of this experience. 
The bogey of one generation is the quest of the succeed- 
ing one. The truths which the foe used as swords have 
been transformed into ploughshares for the overturning 
of new rich soil. The discovery of Copernicus that the 
earth and the planets revolved around the sun was revolu- 
tionary for the theology of the middle ages; hence it was 
bitterly resisted. To accept it meant disloyalty to divine 
revelation, so it was said. But who thinks so today? The 
new astronomy, so far from belittling creation, has im- 
mensely increased its marvel and its glory. And so has 
it been with every new disclosure of truth. When it has 
finally emerged and stood clear it has always been claimed 
for the service of the gospel. And so must it ever be 
to the end. 

Let us profit by these considerations and remain calm 
when new conflicts arise, confident that nothing can ever 
destroy the eternal foundations. 

With this general introduction we may now the more 
easily plunge into the midst of our subject. A new science 
has been born in our day. It has rapidly grown to giant 
proportions and threatens to dominate the whole of human 
life. The most remarkable claims are made on its behalf. 
It is to solve every question in heaven and earth. Its 
claims are advanced everywhere. Open any modern paper 
or book at random and you are almost certain to encounter 
the word “psychology.” This new science is influencing 
business methods. Experts are laying themselves out to 
teach the psychology of salesmanship and advertising. 
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Follow a certain course of instruction and customers 
are at your mercy. They will be compelled to purchase 
even against their will, which for the time becomes sub- 
ject to the influence of the salesman. 


It is entering into medicine and the art of healing. 
The formula is no longer “salts” but “suggestions”; not 
physic, but faith. Maladies are believed to be mental in 
character and therefore curable by mental means. It is 
influencing educational methods. 
ing” in information, is yielding to the new idea of calling 
out personality. Formerly school children were treated 
as Mr. Bumble treated the unfortunate workhouse children 
under his care, when from a common basin of brimstone 
and treacle each boy was helped to a similar quantity of 
the precious compound, whether it suited him or not. So 
one common curriculum was offered to all students whether 
they were fit to respond to it or not. Psychology has 
challenged that mechanical method and has proposed in 
place of it a separate treatment of children and a method 
of drawing forth personal “expression,” which is of the 
essence of true education. 


And now the new psychology has turned its attention to 
religion. It subjects not only man, but God and our Lord 
Jesus Christ to an analysis which in the hands of some 
leaves behind no residium. 


THE “SWAGGER” STAGE 


Like all new things psychology is passing through a 
“swagger” stage. The tendency at present is to overdo 
its part and make universal but impossible claims for 
itself. It has not yet adjusted itself to other departments 
of knowledge. There is too much of the “new broom’ 
about it, with the idea of the “clean sweep.” It has yet 
to find its proper place, its true level. And when it does, 
it will prove to be, as other threatening things before it 
have proved to be, a great auxiliary to faith and to human 
life. 


For the moment, however, it has become a new weapon 
in the hand of unbelief—an illicit weapon I submit, but 
none the less deadly. Once more the timid are quaking. 
Once more a holy war is proclaimed, the war whoop is 
sounded, and scalps are being counted in: advance. A 
well-known sceptic who has been worsted in more than 
cne encounter now arises from the dust to tell the world 
that “‘the final battle of reason and science against faith is 
in progress. Religion hitherto has been wounded by 
science only upon the surface of the skin. It has been 
reserved for psychology to enter the arena and to deliver 
the death blow. When the combat is ended we shall hear 
no more of God, or the soul, or of religion; all the ap- 
paratus of religion will be scrapped and mankind, freed 
from the incubus of false beliefs, will march to the con: 
quest of the universe.”’ When one is boasting, it is as well 
to be thorough and to do the thing properly. Well! we 
shall see whether the new Voltaire will be more successful 
than the old in his prediction that the extinction of religion 
is at hand. 


The new psychology, as expounded by unbelief, is said 
to have destroyed utterly two of the main things which 
have kept Christianity alive: namely, the Christian idea 
of sin and the truth of Christian experience. It is said 
to have exploded the Christian idea of sin by referring 
all evil to sex reaction, or to “nerves,” or to neurosis. 
Penitence is explained as a morbid state. There being no 
personal God to sin against, how can sorrow in his sup- 
posed presence be other than morbid? Whatever sin be 
ours, can be cured by suggestion—so it is explained. All 
is physical or mental in origin: the cure must therefore 
be on these lines. For the moment I do not propose to 
meet this challenge—that will be reserved for another 


The old idea of “cram-.- 
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cccasion. I must be content at this time to point out 
the utter shallowness of the conception. It is not altogether. 
false. There is enough truth in it to give it piquancy and 
to cause uneasiness. But the main factors are conveniently 
omitted from this scheme. No reference is made to the 
will of man which chooses evil: or to the eternal law, 
the law of God, the “categorical imperative,” the “Thou. 
shalt” and “Thou shalt not.” These things find no place | 
in the new psychology as expounded by men who have. 
made up their minds in advance that God does not exist. 
And for that reason the new exposition cannot possibly | 
hold the field. Sin is not a storm in a teacup—or an affair | 
of the imagination. It is a rebellion against eternal law | 
and the chief witness against man is man himself, who | 
through his conscience testifies to the fact that all is not 
right when all should have been right. To this point we 
shall return at a later stage. 
The new psychology, as expounded by unbelievers, claims | 
to have explained away Christian experience. Christianity 
has been kept alive by the spiritual experience of Christian 
believers. Had there been no such experience there could _ 
have been no church, no organized body, no propaganda. | 
But now it seems the “impregnable citadel” of Christianity 
is a mere castle in the air. There is no such thing as. 
communion with the living Christ. What is mistaken 


such is nothing more than self-communion—auto-sugges- | 
tion. It is induced by various means, such as mob pres- | 
sure, music, ceremony or even self-contemplation. By 
these means a state of illusion is created in which the | 
victim imagines himself to be in touch with another, where- 
as he is merely playing with his own double. Besides, say 
the new philosophers, Christ is quite unnecessary. All your | 
forces lie within yourselves: you have but to tap them and _ 
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rise to the desired height. Goodness and badness are a | 
matter of thought. If you wish to be right, think that you | 
are and you are. So into the air vanishes nineteen cen- | 
turies of Christian experience. z| 


THE MAIN FACTOR OMITTED q 


Now, while there is a certain truth in all this—a modicum | 
only—yet as it stands it is shallow, provincial and narrow 
and utterly untrue to the facts of life. For this pat 
scheme omits the main factor. The simple and radical | 
truth of things 7s that all the complementing forces of life | 
are not within but without ourselves. Nothing is further | 
from the actual fact than the claim that we carry within 
us all that we need for life. In no department of life | 
is this true. Man possesses the lungs for breathing, but 
for air to fill them he must go outside himself. He pos-_ 
sesses the apparatus of digestion, but he does not carry 
within himself his supplies of food. For these he must | 
go without. He possesses brain and mind, but the facts 
of knowledge have to be sought elsewhere than in him-_ 
self. This law of the part and the counterpart is fen be 


and applies to all living things. There is no sentient be-— 
ing that escapes this law. The soul, the spiritual nature 
of man, is no exception to the universal rule. For the 
completion of his spiritual nature man must go outside 
himself even to the source of all. To speak of the “Christ 
in us’ which only needs to be evolved is a misuse of 
religious language and a contradiction of one of the radical 
laws of life. What is called “new thought” can at the — 
best only produce a limited man, “spiritual” only in an 
accommodated sense of the term. The Christian idea of 
a complete spiritual man is quite different from the at- 
tenuated picture presented by “new thought.” The word 
of Jesus is explicit—“apart from me ye can do nothing.” 
And it is idle to attempt to analyze Christian experience — 
without reference to this, its main element. Remember, — 
this word of Jesus is quite unique. There is no other 

like it. No other teacher ever dreamed of saying anythin 
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it all resembling it. Confucius handed to the Chinese his 
naxims and bade them follow them. But the Chinese sage 
s not necessary to the carrying out of the maxims. Buddha 
howed a path, and Mohammed left a book behind him. 
3ut Buddhism is not dependent upon the perpetual pres- 
nee of Gautama, nor is Mohammedanism dependent upon 
he inspiration of the Arabian “prophet.” But Christian 
‘xperience does depend upon the presence and perpetual 
ctivity of Christ. He remains the life of the Christian. 
de is the vine, we are the branches. There is no specific 
Uhristian life apart from a vital relationship to Jesus 
thrist. There is the unbroken witness of nineteen cen- 
curies. Many of the new psychologists forget this, and 
gnoring the declared source of the experience, seek to dis- 
vover it elsewhere. It will not do. We shall see later, 
when we come to deal particularly with Christian experi- 
nce, how entirely inadequate is that account of Christian 
experience which omits the Christian element in it. Here 
must be content to note the point and pass on. 


' A NEW POWER 
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The final point I treat at present is this, there is absolutely 
iothing to fear in the new psychology when it is properly 
nterpreted by unprejudiced people. On the contrary it 
will yet prove to be a new power on behalf of the king- 
jom of God. Whatever assured message it brings us we 
must heed and incorporate into our Christian teaching. 
Already we may perceive certain benefits accruing from 
i study of the new science. We have been taught anew 
, lesson that many are slow to learn, namely that souls, 
ike bodies, differ immensely from each other. We ought 
10t to treat all souls alike and yet many evangelists and 
oastors do this to the grievous hurt of many a sensitive 
person. A pastor is a physician of souls; a true physician 
andertakes a separate diagnosis of each case, and prepares 
i separate remedy to meet each need. The quack doctor, 
yn the contrary, has one remedy for every malady. By 
this you know him to be an imposter. In dealing with 
aman souls it is not sufficient to throw at all and sundry 
1 handful of selected texts. There is a word of God which 
is for all and there is a word of God which is for each 
mdividual. And bunglers may early miss the second al- 
together. The “cure of souls,” as we call it in England, 
demands an individual method of treatment. It was the 
method of our Lord. It takes longer and taxes our time 
and patience and strength. But it is the only method that 
is finally effective. The new psychology also gives us new 
insight into difficult cases. It enables us the better to un- 
derstand men and women. There are certain cases which 
come under the pastor’s notice that are really pathological : 
they call for the physician. And there are the cases which 
come under the physician’s notice that demand the minister 
of Christ. All ministers know of these borderland cases 
tehich so often prove so puzzling. The new psychology 
helps us to sort them out with greater skill. 


__A study of the new psychology should also prevent a 
repetition of some of our former failures. For want of 
understanding the human personality, the religious teach- 
ing of the young has been so signal a failure. When we 
remember the vast numbers of young people who throng 
sur Sunday schools, and then reflect upon the inadequate 
proportion of these that join the church, it ought to be 
evident that somebody has blundered. Then think of the 
timinals that scourge society. We punish them, imprison 
them, segregate them and then let them loose upon the 
world, uncured, to recommence their depredations. Surely 
something is wrong! Then think of the sad reactions that 
often follow mass evangelism: backslidings, lapses, scan- 
dals. A better knowledge of the human spirit might pre- 
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So you see how the new psychology can help us. If, for 
the moment, it seems to be our enemy, that is because it 
claims too much, or we fail to perceive its bearings and 
adjustments. Whatever in it is true belongs to us and we 
must claim it for him who is the source of all truth. 
Whatever in it is false will wither and perish. 


“Those Empty Pews” 


By Tueropore M. HormMEIster 


i SHALL not attempt to solve this great question ad- 
vanced in the editorial columns of THE Baptist but 
am desirous of presenting the history of a small rural 
village which may have a parallel in many communities. 


In the village of Ambition with its population of some 
six hundred inhabitants, located in one of the leading 
agricultural counties of the great state of Ohio, there are 
located three churches. 


The leading congregation held the reign of influence for 
a long period of years. The writer conducted in this 
building about nine years ago, a union evangelistic cam- 
paign which awakened the community. Congregation “A” 
took on new life—renovated the old building; installed 
electric lights and new church furniture; raised $6,000 for 
missions; built a modern parsonage; raised the salary of 
the minister; and grew into the faith and confidence of 
the community. 


Alas, alas! They opened their worship in the “Book 
of Numbers,” and became zealous in their efforts to reach 
the multitude. In their zeal they elected new trustees and 
relegated to the rear the older leaders of the church. The . 
local banker, who stood as a pillar and staunch leader, was 
replaced by a younger Sunday-school teacher. They 
named this class the “Young Married People’s Class” and 
later ‘““The Corner Class.” The class grew rapidly. The 
policy was one of “majority rule.” Soon it was over- 
balanced by an unconverted un-Christian element. Last 
summer they voted to hold Sunday afternoon swimming 
parties. Later, they packed their baskets, neglecting the 
Sunday school, left the little village earlier in the day, and 
devoted their time and energy to swimming, playing cards 
and “shooting craps.” 

This same ambitious group held one of its regular social 
nights last Thursday and one of its number said: “There 
was a great crowd of us; we played cards the earlier part 
of the evening and then we danced.” I am informed from 
a reliable source that this same liberty-loving group in 
some instances has drifted into a state of license. 

The result or effect of this program upon the community 
is that the church has lost its influence as a spiritual force. 

Church “B” is a struggling people, conservative in their 
faith and practice as a congregation. This church has 
gradually grown into the leading congregation and is a 
spiritual influence. It has advanced from bi-weekly to 
weekly preaching and has a prayer-meeting crowd worthy 
of many a city church. It closed the church year with all 
bills paid. 

Church “C” has the most conservative people in the 
village. The older Wesleyan type were crowded out of 
their quarters and last summer enlarged their building to 
accommodate their congregation. Their prayer-meetings 
are equal to many a prosperous church’s regular audience. 
They are having constant results here. Many souls are 
regenerated, and saints built up in the faith. 

Congregation “A” is a dead letter spiritually. Church 
“B” and “C” are winning souls and reaching the people. 
“Those empty pews” are found only in church “A.” 
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Leaders of Men 
in the Making 


By H. CAMPBELL-DUNCAN 


SHORT time ago the editor of Tue Baptist, with a 

fine disregard for my double-barreled, hyphenated 
name, said to me: “Duncan, how would you like to jump 
on a train and go up to Owatonna, Minnesota, and do 
me a story about Pillsbury academy ?” 


That was about all there was to it, at least so far as 
facts concerning what I was to find there were concerned. 
That Pillsbury was a military academy operated by a board 
of directors under the Minnesota State Convention, I knew, 
and but little else. However, I thought it would be all 
clear sailing, as I had visited institutions of a similar 
nature before; but I was quite unprepared when I dropped 
off my Pullman at Owatonna one bright, nippy winter 
morning for what I was to see at Pillsbury in the way of 
size, smartness and general efficiency. 


I know now why Pillsbury cadets have a little more 
snap, pep, swank; wear their uniforms with an extra 
measure of assurance and generally have the edge on most 
of the other cadets I have seen. There is an atmosphere 
about Pillsbury that accounts for it all. It is due to the 
Pillsbury tradition of hard work, discipline, Christian 
friendship and fair play. 


Some one, I can’t at the moment recall who, has said 
that the greatest asset a man can have is the ability to 
take and give orders. 


In that statement he probed to the core the whole secret 
of success and good citizenship, for, after all, society is 
divided into just two classes—those who give orders and 
those who obey, although, come to think of it, we are 
all more or less in the latter class, seeing that no man is 
omnipotent. But before a man can qualify to give orders 
to others, he must himself learn through obedience the 
value of discipline. 


It is upon these fundamentals that the whole military 
academy system is built up. Its purpose is not to turn 
boys into glittering colonels and generals with clinking 
spurs and flashing swords, but rather to develop that 
stability and strength of character only to be reached by 
means of a highly organized system of order-taking and 
order-giving. 


KELLY HALL, THE DORMITORY BUILDING FOR THE 
SENIOR BOYS 


Pillsbury’s aim is to do this amid surroundings stamped 
with a very positive Christian influence; to turn its boys 
into strong, self-reliant, highly educated Christian men. 


. 


. known as Kelly hall. 
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A GROUP OF PILLSBURY ACADEMY CADETS IN THEIR | 
FULL DRESS UNIFORM 4 
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Statistics and historical facts being the most tiresome 
things in the world unless they furnish the background 
for sctnething greater, I am going to hurry over this 
feature of my story as quickly as possible. So, here goes! 


Pillsbury academy was founded by the Minnesota Bap-| 
tist State Convention in 1877 in a small frame building) 
under the name of Minnesota academy. But in 1885 the 
late George A. Pillsbury became interested in it and made) 
the first of a, series of gifts. In recognition of his gen-| 
erosity the name was changed in 1886 to Pillsbury academy} 
by the unanimous vote of the state convention. Between 
1885 and 1892, Mr. Pillsbury gave the academy Pillsbury} 
hall, now the living quarters for the juniors, the academy| 
building, the music hall, the drill hall and the plant from} 
which the entire group is heated and lighted. In 1901, 
through the leadership and generosity of W. H. Kelly of 
Owatonna, funds were raised for the older boys’ dormitory | 
The dining-room was the outcome | 
of the efforts, coupled with a large gift, of Charles Jefts| 
of Owatonna. It was erected in 1911 and is named for 
him. The gymnasium, built in 1914 at a cost of $25,000,| 
was the gift of Thomas B. Lindsay of Minneapolis and) 
is named for him. 


In all, the academy group consists of eight finely equip-| 
ped buildings set in sixteen acres of tree-shaded lawns, 
campus and athletic fields. It occupies a ridge overlook- | 
ing Owatonna, a town of 8,000 population just a night 
ride from Chicago. The academy is fortunate in having 
endowments totaling about $350,000, the bulk of which | 
came from Mr. Pillsbury in the form of a bequest. This| 
allows the school to cut its tuition and boarding fees BD 
several hundred dollars a year as compared with th 
of similar institutions elsewhere. Up until 1920 Pillsb: 
was co-educational, but for the past four years it has been| 
devoted exclusively to boys. | 


So it is here that some 100 boys ranging in age from | 
twelve to nineteen, spend the most critical years of th 
lives—the moulding years, the adolescent years when mind: 
and characters are most receptive to impressions. 


As the guiding and directing influence behind, or I 
might say, within this great organization stands Dr. Milo | 
B. Price, for twenty years its principal. I found Doctor 
Price in his study overlooking the wide expanse of groun¢ 
where a blue-uniformed squad could be seen at drill under | 
its youthful officers—learning to give and take orders 
that was what they were at. The principal is one of thos 
tall, keen-eyed, smiling men, with mobile lips and firm 


who, it is evident at first glance has earned his right 
ea giver of orders in the stern school of self-discipline. 
e better part of a day spent in his company convinced 
ne that here is a man who, through his deep insight and 
ofound knowledge of boys is well qualified to inspire 
spect and confidence; a man to whom a boy might take 
is most intimate problems with the certainty that they 
vould get the fullest measure of sympathetic under- 
tanding. 

“We have boys here of all racial extractions,” he said, 
nd representing many states in the union. One even 
jas come from Toronto, Canada, although they have many 
ne and efficient academies there. We make no religious 
stinctions although it is compulsory for them to attend 
he Baptist church on Sunday mornings. 

It is remarkable,” he went on, “to see the difference 
ere is between what some of these boys are when they 
trive and when they leave. There is nothing like a train- 
ag under military conditions away from home to give 
_ boy poise and self-reliance. Lads come to us, high 
pirited but careless, scatter-brained, untidy in their habits, 
iarum-scarum boys, not bad boys, but just naturally lack- 
ag in mental and physical orderliness. The strict military 
liscipline soon corrects all this, for they are just at an 
ge when their characters may be most easily shaped for 
ood or ill. 

“7 could tell you stories of some of the lads we have 
ad—fine boys, lovable boys, but irresponsible when they 
ame, full of mischief and tricks, and of how they were 
aught, not so much by me or the teachers, but by their 
‘y-officers how to direct all their superabundant energies 
ato proper channels.” 


: ; MILO B, PRICE 


ee cto: Price leaned back in his chair and smiled. I 
vondered what pictures were passing through his mind. 
“And these are the fellows that often make the best 
fficers and become leaders in college and leaders among 
neir fellow-men” he continued. “You see they are away 


11 
from home, they have to stand upon their own feet, and 
to win promotion to the place where they can give orders, 
they have to prove themselves fit by first showing them- 

selves capable of taking and obeying orders. Not only 


MAJOR JONES, THE MILITARY INSTRUCTOR, 
WITH A GROUP OF pe eee OFFICERS ON THE 
A US 


(CENTER), 


does our system make for smartness in dress, carriage and 
manner, but it reflects upon the whole mental state, making 
the mind more alert, more concentrative, more able to 
assimilate knowledge, for the atmosphere created on the 
parade ground impregnates the whole scholastic system.” 

It is with deep pride that Doctor Price speaks of his boys, 
but with no more than does his first lieutenant, the smiling 
little lady who wears his name. Mrs. Price, the mother 
of a fine, upstanding lad who has just been graduated 
into the university, acts as matron and in her hands lie 
all the domestic details of the institution. I can bear 
personal testimony to the efficiency of one department at 
least—the commissariat, for I did ample justice to. the 
lunch provided in the big dining-hall. 

It was a mighty good lunch, appetizingly prepared and 
attractively served. But before lunch I visited the kitchens 
and saw the staff of women cooks and helpers preparing 
for the advent of the hungry crowd of cadets then almost 
due. Here was a kitchen calculated to bring joy to the 
heart of the most fastidious caterer. Pantries, chilling 
plant, storage rooms, ranges, steam-tables, pots and pans 
and all the up-to-date panoply of cookery gleamed with 
a spotless freshness only achieved by the unremitting ap- 
plication of unlimited elbow-grease. 

With Doctor and Mrs. Price I sat at the head table, 
feeling a trifle self-conscious as we waited for the boys 
to answer the mess call. Presently came the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of two columns approaching from opposite direc- 
tions, the senior boys from Kelly hall across the campus, 
the juniors from Pillsbury hall on the street side. Opposite 
the door the columns met, wheeled and ascended the steps. 
As the first ranks crossed the threshold, hats were whipped 
off smartly to the carry at the left shoulder; the boyish 
officer snapped out a command, the lines halted; another 
command and the boys broke off and went to their respec- 
iive tables over which an officer, non-com or teacher pre- 
sided. They were in fatigue uniform—blue shirts, blue 
breeches, black puttie leggings and visored caps, as swanky 
a crowd of clean, well-set-up youngsters as I ever hope to 
see. Doctor Price pronounced a blessing and an instant 
later a hundred and odd knives and forks were busily 
at work. 

But it is on parade that they are in their mene or when . 
attending church on Sunday morning, marching in com- 
pany formation, wearing their snugly fitting blue blouses 
with snowy white cross-straps and, in summer, the regu- 
lation white trousers that constitute full dress. A special 
section of the Baptist church is set aside for them and 
here they listen to Rev. A. C. Wickenden, a graduate of 
the University of Chicago divinity school, whose | ve and 
understanding of boys is second only to that of their 
principal. 
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After lunch Doctor Price and I hurried across the campus 
to watch room inspection in Kelly hall. Here I met Major 
John Cecil Jones, A.M., their military instructor, five-feet- 
and-a-bit of brisk, soldierly efficiency. One felt at once 
that when he rapped out a command there would be noth- 
ing for it but to “jump to it.” Not that I should call 
him a martinet. I should say that beneath his snugly 
fitting khaki uniform beat a very warm and understanding 
heart. But, just the same, I imagine he is somewhat of 
a disciplinarian. Yes, I think so. The major couldn’t 
stand for slackness in any form—no, not the major. 

Kelly hall is laid out in suites of three rooms—two bed- 
rooms and a study room. This gives personal privacy 
as well as the clubbyness of a common sitting room. The 
boys must keep the rooms in order themselves and there 
was a great scurrying to and fro as we arrived, for the 
inspection bugle was about to sound. I accompanied a 
tall, brisk young captain (I doubt if he had reached shav- 
ing age) from room to room where the boys stood at 
attention waiting to be checked off as O.K. Tables were 
tidy, bureau drawers open, everything spick and span ex- 
cept—except, in one room a scrap of paper in a corner 
had been overlooked. My young officer boy was quick 
to note it and point it out to the delinquent ranker. 

Inspection over, the young captain reported to Major 
Jones, and, it being Saturday, the boys were free until 
5:30 o’clock. For a few minutes we visited socially from 
room to room—cheery, airy, bright rooms these. Only 
the sons of rich parents could have better at home, with 
the comfortable chairs and picture-cevered walls. Here 
we found a boy writing letters, in another room a fine 
athletic fellow was practicing “physical jerks” with his 
rifle, some were reading while others were preparing to 
go into town. At the end of the corridor we found the 
big, cheery billiard room with a piano and watched a couple 
of youngsters doing amazing things with the balls on 
ene of the three tables. 

Out behind Kelly hall lies the big athletic field, where 
many a grueling football game has been fought to a 
muddy finish, and from whence many a tense baseball 
match has sent the rooters home verging upon laryngitis. 
Close by is Lindsay gymnasium, a splendidly equipped 


plant filled with paraphernalia and circled by a banked 
running track. Downstairs is a swimming tank 52 x 20 
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feet, tile-lined and filled with warmed and filtered wall 


On the other side of the campus stands the armor 
where the boys drill in bad weather and play off the 
basketball matches. Here too is a miniature rifle rang 
for target practice, for the academy stands high in shoo} 
ing in competition with other similar schools. | 


A very busy: place is Pillsbury. From first call at 6:3 
a. m. to “taps” and ten o’clock, there is but little oppor 
tunity for Satan to find mischief for idle hands. Scholas 
tically the academy aims to fit its students for admissio 
to the freshman class of any American college or schoc 
of science. On the faculty are teachers high up in thei 
profession, and only those capable of exerting a stron 
Christian influence upon their charges are admitted t 
the staff, for the religious nurture of the boys is one 0 
the chief interests of the institution. There is a shor 
chapel, service daily, Bible classes are a regular part 0 
the routine, church attendance is insisted upon and Sun 
day-school affiliations are encouraged. : 


There are many phases of training at Pillsbury that 
have found it impossible to touch upon. The courses o 
study are very full and cover a wide range of subjects 
including music to which a special building is devoted. Bu 
it was not so much the details of instruction that I sough 
out, as to see what the academy was making of these boy 
in the wider sense. What I saw at the academy satisfie 
me that it was accomplishing a high and noble purpose, 
and the glimpses that I had of the boys about the town, a 
I was strolling about while waiting for my train, con 
firmed me in this conviction. t 


And as I looked on them I did not wonder the alumn| 
list contains such names as those of Frank L. Carey 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade; Frank L. Ander: 
son, president of the International Theological Seminary 
East Orange, N. J.; Prof. U. G. Weatherley, head of thi’ 
department of economics, University of Indiana; Prof! 
Chester N. Gould of the University of Chicago; Lavinie 
Mead, more than thirty years a missionary at Sendai) 
Japan; Seymour Moon, the hero who has been preaching) 
the gospel in the Belgian Congo for twenty-five years—| 
but why go on? The list is rich with the names of big’ 
men—men who, by having learned to take orders, wor 
the right to give orders themselves. é 
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PILLSBURY ACADEMY AS SEEN FROM THE FRONT CAMPUS. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, THE ACADEMY BUILDING, PILLS- 
BURY HALL AND MUSIC HALL 
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Vebruary 7, 1926 


A Letter in Reply to a 


SOFQ\E BAPTIST” of Oct. 11, under the caption “An 
¥ Illuminating Letter’ quotes almost the whole of a 
‘etter that appeared in the Chinese Recorder of last July, 
yver the signature “Merlin.” As printed in the Recorder 
‘t appears under the caption, “Puzzled. (A Letter from 
4 Missionary Son to his Father.)” It is due to your read- 
ors, and also to the cause of the truth, dear to us, that your 
-eaders have an opportunity to see the father’s reply, which 
ippeared in the August number of the Recorder, under 
“he caption, “Puzzled. (A Letter from a Missionary Father 
o his Son.)” I believe I can safely say that this reply 
‘airly represents the thought of a /arge body of mission- 
iuries in China. 

| The reply is as follows: 

\ly Dear Son: 

| It is most gratifying to have you come to me frankly 
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with your “puzzles.” I do not wonder that all that I 
aave written you during these years of your education 
aproad has been insufficient to prepare you for much 
hat you have found here on your return, for the changes 
aave been great. Yet I hardly think you should have 
eel sO surprised as you are at finding here in China 
‘he same controversy between “modernists” and “funda- 
nentalists” which is so much in evidence in the home 
churches, and can hardly have failed to attract your notice, 
sven though you have not specialized in theology. Yet 1t 
will be a pleasure to relate, from my point of view, for 
your fuller information, the course of events leading up 
'o the present situation. That situation is the inevitable 
yutcome of the fact, that, of late years, the young people 
offering themselves for missionary service and commis- 
sioned by the boards, coming, as many of them do from 
colleges and seminaries which teach only the modernist 
deas, have brought modernism with them; so have found 
hemselves out of sympathy—in faith, and often in policy 
ind method—with those of us who have established and 
‘or many years carried on the mission work. Sometimes 
‘ather impetuously, sometimes gradually, they have sought 
'o change the old teachings and practices in the missions, 
o bring them into line with what they have been taught 
ire more “modern” and more “scientific” ideas and ideals. 
for the most part we older men, for some years, bore 
atiently with this youthful enthusiasm and confidence, 
juieting our apprehensions with the thought that mission- 
wy earnestness and devotion are apt to correct youthful 
‘rrors in thinking, under the influence of a few years 
b£ close contact with the profound needs of the Chinese 
deople. Such experience is apt to sober and steady men 
nd to make evident to them the inadequacy of any other 
han the old gospel for the salvation of China. The thing 
tas happened many times. 
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Puzzled Missionary Son 


By WILLIAM ASHMORE 


nominational and union. We have felt compelled, there- 
fore, not so much in self-defense as in defense of the 
faith which we brought to China, and upon which we have 
built up China’s Christian church, both to protest earnestly 
against this destruction of the foundation, and to organize 
ourselves in a fellowship of prayer and of constructive 
effort to restore seriously shaken faith, and to dispel some 
of the wide-spread confusion which has resulted from the 
aggressive militancy of the newcomers. So it seems to 
me that there is little that is strange in the existence of 
two parties and of controversy in the church. It is. de- 
plorable; yet in the circumstances inevitable, and better 
for the church than silent submission of the older party 
to the younger for the sake of a perilous peace. The 
really ‘“‘strange”’ thing is that the party which rises to 
the defense of the foundations of the house which it has 
built should be charged with being “devisive !” 

It has been a source of great joy to me during these 
twelve years to know that you had “accepted Christ as 
your Saviour,-dedicated your life to him, and planned to 
return to China”; and I join you in thanksgiving that, 
“by constant active Christian work, prayer and Bible 
study,’ you have kept “as keen as ever for the mission 
field.” 

CHRIST IS NOT DIVIDED 

I am glad to know that you have “good Christian fellow- 
ship with both sides.” So have I; though I must admit 
that the cordiality, the sweetness, the complete sympathy 
of that fellowship, are not what they were when we were 
altogether one in faith and aim, and I was free from any 
disquieting knowledge that my “Christian friends’ were 
seeking to tear down what I was endeavoring to build 
up. Two persons who are not agreed as to some of the 
most important matters in the world are not altogether 
happy in walking and working together, even though each 
may have the fullest confidence in the other’s sincerity. 

You are right my son; “Christ is not divided.” It is 
being more and more definitely admitted on both sides that 
the present controversy is not between two different in- 
terpretations of the Christ of the Bible and the Christianity 
of which he is the foundation, center and life-dynamic ; 
but between such a Christianity and a speculation as to 
what Christianity ought to be, based upon certain “con- 
clusions” of material science and subjective psychology, 
supported by a system of “criticism” which calls itself 
“historic” but of which the “curse”—according to one 
of the most modern critics—is “the subjective character 
of its evidence.” Do not misunderstand me, my boy; I 
am not accusing the average modernist—especially among 
the missionaries—of conscious insincerity, or of deliberate 
forsaking of Jesus Christ and his religion. It is especially 
true of those who have a long Christian inheritance, like 
most missionaries, that their hearts hold tenaciously to 
the old: reverences and convictions from which their minds 
have been detached by modern thought; but the young 
Chinese, without this inheritance, are tumbling over one 
another in pursuit of the logic of the new theory, ruth- 
lessly throwing over everything of the old which even 
suggests the “supernatural.” You are among the former 
class, and evidently holding firmly to many of the old 
things, of which the front ranks, even of modernist mis- 
sionaries, have for some time let go. If you can, abso- 
lutely without any of that reservation and equivocation, 
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which are to me one of the most “puzzling” things about 
current “Christian” thought—hold to the confession of 
faith contained in your letter, the Spirit of God will cer- 
tainly bring you through present ‘‘puzzles” and perplexities 
into the fullness of his truth. You will learn not to con- 
fuse the fact of “inspiration” with its content. The 
recording, for man’s information and warning, of man’s 
vileness and Satan’s lies, may be as much a matter of 
God’s will, and so of inspiration, as the recording of the 
prophecies and the gospel, while its value to future genera- 
tions may be of a totally different sort. 

As to your fifial questions, my son; by no means ‘decide 
to be either a modernist or a conservative” until you are 
thoroughly convinced that you must be either the one or 


Adult. Religious Education 


By Henry O. SEVERANCE 
LIBRARIAN, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


CérFPVHE Jew in America is suffering from spiritual 

famine. Every ounce of his thought and energy is 
consumed in his business, his profession, or his work,” 
said Rabbi Lichtenstein recently. A pastor in a suburb 
of Chicago told Doctor Richardson, dean of the school 
of religious education, Northwestern university, that his 
congregation did not understand the biblical illustrations 
used in his sermons, and that he would have to borrow 
his illustrations from another source or he would have 
to teach the Bible to the church-members. These illus- 
trations indicate the present status of religious education. 
The ignorance of university students on biblical history 
and literature is well-known. In the rapid growth of 
materialism, things religious, cultural and spiritual have 
been neglected. 

“The sum of the whole matter is this,’ wrote Ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson in the Atlantic Monthly, August, 1923, “that 
our. civilization cannot survive materially unless it be re- 
deemed spiritually.” 

President Coolidge in his address before the National 
Educational Association, July 4, 1924, said: “Another ele- 
ment must be secured in the training of citizenship, or 
all else will be in vain, all our learning and science, our 
culture and our arts, will be of little avail . . . unless 
our material resources are supported by moral and spiritual 
resources, there is no foundation for progress. A trained 
intellect can do much but there is no substitute for morality, 
character and religious convictions. Unless these abide, 
American citizenship will be found unequal to the task.” 

On the occasion of the unveiling of the equestrian statue 
of Bishop Francis Asbury, Oct. 15, 1924, the president 
said, “Of course, we can help to restrain the vicious and 
furnish a fair degree of security and protection by _legis- 
lation and police control, but the real reforms which society 
in these days is*seeking, will come as a result of religious 
convictions or they will not come at all.” 

These excerpts indicate the importance of religious edu- 
cation in our commonwealth. Our future prosperity de- 
pends more upon the development of our spiritual resources 
than upon our material resources. 

Religious education is acquired through teaching in the 
church schools, through association, through reading and 
study. The church with its various divisions of work is 
a great factor in religious education. Members get in- 
struction in the Bible classes, and inspiration and instruc- 
tion in the Sunday and mid-week services. The young 
people get help and inspiration for higher living in the 
Christian Endeavor society, the B.Y.P.U. and the like. 
A great religious organization like the Burrall Bible class 
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the other; then be that with your whole soul. Meanwh 
be the “plain follower of the undivided (forever undivide 
Christ” with your whole soul; but be sure that you a 
“following where his Spirit leads, and not where ‘A’ 
‘Z’ drives.” If you only do so, I think you will find th 
most of the Spirit’s surest leadings are found in the Wo: 
of God, rather than in your independent reasonings. Co 
tinue to place “loyalty to Christ” first; continue to lo 
your “brothers in both camps’; continue to “pray,” ai 
I will most earnestly pray for you. Let no one “rus! 
you. If to you “to live is Christ” he will surely lead yc 
to the right solution for all your “puzzles.” | 
Most sympathetically, 
Father. 


, 


and a movement such as religious education week ¢ 
Winona lake, help to crystallize Christian ideals and giv 
spiritual uplift, as do also such organizations as the Y, 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and denominational student; 
homes in university centers. s | 

Christian ideals are formed not alone by the inspiratio, 
of good music, good preaching, and association with re 
ligious people, but also by study and reading of religiou. 
books. In religion, writers are dealing with the greates 
subjects of human thinking, with life’s largest and mos 
stimulating themes. j 

Here we have the literature of one of the greatest his 
toric peoples of the world, a people that has had mor 
influence on the world’s civilization, than any other. | 
we read the Bible simply for information, as we reat 
Herodotus and Livy, what remarkable revelations we re. 
ceive about ancient history and ancient civilization, aball| 
those forces which have been working through generation 


and have been productive of much in our modern life, abou! 
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great historic characters and world actors, about the 
thoughts and times of races whose achievements filled thi 
world with power and glory in the long ago! Some o. 
the most interesting chapters in the history of civilizatin| 
in various countries are those giving account of the work 
of missionaries in those countries. Africa was practically 
unknown when, Livingstone penetrated its wilds with | 


Bible. There is no modern fiction more interesting anc 


absorbing than some of the stories of missionaries like 
John Clough of the Telugu mission in India and of 
Adoniram Judson and his wife, missionaries to Burma. | 

Librarians have a great opportunity to further religious 
education in their several communities. Religious: books 
should receive as much publicity as any other class of 
books. During religious education week, the best books 
in the library on the Bible, religion and related subjects 
should be placed on the display cases. Notices shoul 
appear in the local newspaper, and other publicity sho 
be given, similar to that for any other class of boo cS. 
Then there are books on the religious pageantry and re- 
ligious drama and the pageants and dramas themselves: 
books on peace, on missions, on science and religion, Chris- 
tian biography and the like. = 

In advertising children’s book week, “The Child’s Bible,” 
“The Child’s Life of Christ,” “Old Testament Stories fot 
Children,” “Paul the Dauntless,” and other stories of the 
Bible might find a place on the display case. The library 
should subscribe to a few religious periodicals. Article 
on religious subjects appearing in general magazines might 
be called to the attention of the public. : 
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“LOWER THE | COLORS 
‘GRACEFULL 


Was the United States government at last in the way of 
finding a solution by amicable understanding for some of 
its Latin-American problems? Sentiment both at Wash- 
ington and throughout the country seems favorable to a 
Riquishnent to Cuba of the claims of this government 
to the Isle of Pines. 
grace and justice. 
fication by the senate of a treaty by the terms of which 
the military forces of the United States are to be removed 
from the Dominican Republic. A like graceful exit from 
Hayti and Nicaragua will further contribute to the im- 
prevement of Latin-American feeling towards the United 
States. Sending marines ashore when their business there 
is not apparent to our neighbors is a pastime we have pur- 
sued around the Caribbean to the point of embarrassment. 
The neighbors are becoming weary with the disclaimers, 
pleas of disinterestedness and professions of benevolence 
which we reiterate to justify our self-imposed and un- 
welcome guardianship over other folks. 


Such an act has the warrant of both 


‘wre PROTESTANT AWAK- 
ENING IN RUSSIA 


Out of Russia, land of mystery, romartce and tragedy, 
still come the most confusing and contradictory reports. 
We learn from the same day’s mail that the Communists 
‘have outlawed and are preparing to destroy all religion, 
and also that various kinds of Protestants now number 
five millions and are growing too fast to count. These 
conflicting reports may be compared at one’s leisure. Com- 
munists have little use for religion, and they rightly hate 
the kind with which they have come into keenest contact. 
But five million religious radicals in Russia constitute a 
fundamental fact of vast significance. Made up as they 
are of all sorts of groups going in all sorts of directions 
and amenable to no central authority, they supply poor 
material out of which to build a Catholic church, whether 
Greek or Roman; but in a few years there will be ten 
millions of them, and they will liberalize Russia. They 
hold the promise that in the Russia of the future the 
people will bow to no autocrat, eccleciastic or dictator. 


. THE PRESIDENT 
= A CONFERENCE? 


On the same day that a conference in the city of Wash- 
iagton was considering the embarrassing subject of the 
causes of war, the senate of the United States passed an 
enactment authorizing and requesting President Coolidge 
“to invite the governments with which the United States 
has diplomatic relations to send representatives to a con- 
ference to be held in the city of Washington which shall 
be charged with the duty of formulating and entering into 

a general international agreement by which armaments 
. war, either upon land or sea, shall be effectually re- 

ced and limited in the interest of the peace of nations 
| and the relief of all nations from the burdens of inordinate 
and unnecessary expenditures for the provision of arma- 
ments and the preparation for war.” The language is too 
restrictive. It ought to have authorized the president 
either to call such a conference or to participate in it if 
led by other nations and held elsewhere. The passage 
the resolution may have been intended to forestall action 
some other quarter, but even so, it helps to jar the 
orld in the direction of peace. The human mind is taking 


ease 


Equally significant is the reported rati- - 


The World in Transit 


i Bye M. 
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up in earnest the problem of getting rid ef war. Peace 
protocols, proposals for the limitation of armaments, efforts 
to outlaw war and pacifist agitation all contribute some- 
thing towards a final solution. 


EQUITY SEEN THROUGH 
FRENCH EYES. 

Among small things that may mean much is a recent 
speech of M. Marim in the French chamber of deputies, 
in the course of which he declared amid general applause 
that it would be a “moral iniquity” to compel France to 
pay the full amount of her financial obligation to the 
United States. Of course he was not thinking at all of 
military compulsion, for nobody proposes any such thing. 
He referred rather to such diplomatic insistence that France 
must yield to save her own political and financial credit. 
He appeals to an equity deeper than any contract. His 
argument is that loans made by this country to France 
to avert a common peril were in reality investments for 
our own self-protection. To avert that peril the French 
poured out blood while the Americans poured out money. 
The gravity of his appeal is heightened by the fact that 
it seems to have the moral and enthusiastic support of the 
French parliament, press and people. But the United 
States has fully recognized that equity, and has been 
lenient. There is no thought of compelling France to pay. 
If she cannot pay let her frankly say so. If she is seek- 
ing a basis for repudiation, very well; the United States 
will never attempt compulsory collection, and will leave 
the decision of the matter to France. 


LET SCIENCE PURSUE 
THE WAR BACILLUS. 


J. B. S. Haldane, in an interesting article on military 
chemistry in the Atlantic Monthly for January, made an 
observation full of wisdom for those who can detach their 
minds from crowd mediocrity long enough to read it. 
This is what he said: “War will be prevented only by 
a scientific study of its causes, such as has prevented most 
epidemic diseases.”’ Let the investigation proceed, so that, 
by and by, competent authority may announce whether war 
is caused by ‘mosquitoes, by fleas, by rats, by rascals or 
by morons in the wrong place. 


DR. KAHN’S NEW 
DISCOVERY. 


If the figures for the state of Michigan are a fair index, 
six million Wasserman blood tests are made in the United 
States alone every year. Such a fact gives tremendous 
human interest to the story that Dr. R. L. Kahn of Lansing 
has discovered a much quicker and better method for 
making blood tests in the class of diseases involved. The 
discovery is regarded as being so important that the science 
committee of the League of Nations has caused samples 
of Dr. Kahn’s test to be sent to all of the member nations 
of the league. 

The incident has value in another direction. With all 
of the assurance of axiomatic certainty it has been asserted 
that only the rewards of private business can stimulate 
genius to exert itself in the service of human need. But 
Dr. Kahn made his discovery while serving as a member 
of the laboratory staff of the board of health of the state 
of Michigan. 


The Secret of Going Without 


I have learned the secret of going without—Philippians IV :12 


DOUBT if there is any secret 

more rarely learned or more uni- 
versally needed than the secret of 
going without. 

From the beginning to the end 
of conscious life every one is be- 
ing compelled to do without. We 
have to go without food which we 
like but which does not like us; 
without exercise that is too strenu- 
ous for us, and luxuries we have 
no money to buy, and friends who 
move away, and prizes which some 
one else wins, and opportunities we 
believe we could fill, and recogni- 
tion for work into which we have 
put our very selves. 


The Peril of Possessions 

It is a matter of universal ex- 
perience that the multiplication of 
possessions means the multiplica- 
tion of cares. Christ pitied the rich 
and congratulated the poor. There 
is a spell in earthly possessions 
fraught with deadly peril. We 
have seen men and women shrivel 
up as they advanced in material 
prosperity. The man who in the 
days of comparative poverty found 
his joy in giving generously but 
who when he became a millionaire 
grudged every dollar and lived in 
daily fear of being robbed, repre- 
sents a type which is pathetically 
comnion. 

The pet delusion, probably, of 
our age is to measure success by 
figures—the size of one’s income, 
the amount of business done. And 
the result is that every one is 
breathing an atmosphere rank with 
envy and bitterness. 

The only hope lies in learning 
that things do not make life, that 
the standard of values is qualita- 
tive, not quantitative, that going 
without things may leave the life 
freer for real and abiding satis- 
factions. When one has learned 
that lesson he is well on his way 
toward mastering the art of living. 

Those who can get along with- 
out things and still be happy often 
find it fearfully hard to get along 
without opportunities and still be 
happy. 

People of fine spirit who have 
suffered financial reverses confess 


By CARL M. GATES 


that the hardest thing about being 
poor is that they cannot give as 
they used to do. The more one 
shares Christ’s passion for service 
the harder it is to be satisfied with 
conditions which limit the field of 
usefulness. The physical pain of an 
invalid is easy to bear compared 
with the sense of being useless. It 
was a triumph of Christian grace 
for Paul to be able to take with- 
out murmuring his mockings and 
scourgings, his fastings and weari- 
ness, but the climax of his spiritual 
achievement was reached when he 
learned how to take imprisonment 
without bitterness. It was out of 
his captivity that some of his most 
soul-searching epistles were born. 
He could thank God even for his 
bondage because he had learned 
that if he lost one kind of oppor- 
tunity he could find another wait- 
ing for him. 


Going without Appreciation 


And then there is the necessity 
so often forced upon us of going 
without recognition and apprecia- 
tion. 

Moses gives up his palace and 
the promise of a throne in order 
to help his people, and they reward 
him with ingratitude and hatred 
and threats against his life. 

Elijah ranks now as one of the 
great prophets of the ages, but dur- 
ing his life he was forsaken by his 
friends and persecuted by his 
enemies until he begged God that 
he might die. 

Palissy was paid for his gifts to 
mankind with persecution and im- 
prisonment, dying in a dungeon like 
a criminal. But he never faltered, 
for he too, like his Master, had 


learned to do without the reward 
of appreciation. It is a lesson 
which every one must learn if he 
is to keep his soul from becoming 
bitter. 

The secret lies in the realization 
that ail honest and faithful work is 
adding one stone to another in the 
rising temple of God’s ideal world. 
After all, the supreme satisfaction 
comes from the knowledge of the 
Master's approval. 


The Larger Good 


Does it seem as if such emphasis 
on the necessity of learning to go 
without were cutting the nerve of 
all ambition? 

Of course it is only half of the 
whole story. So far as our rela- 
tions to others are concerned, we 
have no right to play the part of 
divine Providence and try to edu- 
cate people by compelling them to 
go without the good things of life. 
There will be plenty of opportunity 
for them to learn that lesson after 
we have done our utmost to give 
them a fair chance. And for our- 
selves, too, Christianity does not 
by any means involve a hopeless 
acquiescence in unfavorable condi- 
tions. 

There is no incentive to action 
so strong as the Christian truths 
of the divine capacity and divine 
destiny of every human soul. 

But that is too big a subject to 
discuss here. We are thinking of 
the experience which comes to 
every one, after he has done his 
best to avoid it, of being stripped 
of one and another of the good 
things of life. To learn how to 
take this experience is to master 
the art of happy and successful 
living. To borrow Doctor Sulli- 
van’s striking figure: 

Every gate into the Holy, City 
is a pearl, anda pearl, he points out, 
“ts a healed wound, the transfigura- 
tion of misfortune, the triumph 
over disabilities. The entrance to 
the heavenly life is through the 
wounds of the spirit.” 

The loss involved in going with- 
out is more than made up by the 
larger good for which it prepares 
the way. 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
| Topics for Feb. 22 


+ All nations of the earth shall meet, 
East, west, north, south, draw nigh; 

\ To kneel before the Master’s feet, 
One God to glorify. 

| Look under “Religion” in the Ref-Sai 
volume of the Encyclopedia Brittanica. 
You will find something about each of 
‘the world’s religions. 

| A brief summary of religions is found 
‘in a booklet entitled “Christianity ver- 
‘sus the Ethnic Religions.” Although 
‘this is a pageant, you could use it for 
‘text material. 

| A few young people, if asked in ad- 
‘vance, could each tell the essence of one 
religion in the world, and how that re- 
‘ligion is kept up by those in America. 
‘Information about the religions of the 
‘countries sending great numbers to our 
‘shore annually could be found in any 
‘encyclopedia under the names of the 
‘countries. : 

| These religions might be contrasted 
with the Christian religion, an idea for 
‘which can be found in “Christianity ver- 
sus the Ethnic Religions.” 

| The concluding thought should be that 
only as Americans live Christianity can 
those coming to the country hope to 
learn to know Christ. 

A pageant form of presentation would 
increase the interest. Those assisting 
‘could dress in the costume characteristic 
‘of the country whose religion is present- 
ed. Perhaps the information could be 
given in an ingenious way. The young 
person representing Christianity (per- 
haps the leader) might show that al- 
though other religions embody elements 
‘similar to Christianity, Christianity em- 
bodies all that is best in any religion 
and in addition presents Jesus Christ, 
the “Messiah” and “Son of God.” 
Some of the “representatives” from 
lother countries could tell how their 
‘countrymen came to America, the coun- 
try doing so much to spread Christianity 
in heathen lands, but had not found here 
‘the religion they expected. The stories 
in chapter five of “Adventures in 
Brotherhood” may illustrate this. The 
young person representing Christianity 
should point out that this is not the 
fault of the religion, but the fault of the 
people. 

| Perhaps the pageant “Christ in Amer- 
ica” would be preferable to working up 
your own. 
ity versus the Ethnic Religions” may 
be had from the literature department 
of the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
for 25 cents each. 

. Write to Miss Alice Brimson, 2969 
Vernon Ave., Chicago, Ill., for sugges- 
tions as to what you might do to put 
into practice plans for helping those 
Oming to our country. Perhaps you 


This, as well as “Christian- 


;Aknow from your own experience what 
might be done. 


What Keeps Them Alive? 


' That’s a question which many young 
people’s ‘societies ask about other so- 
cieties where enthusiasm seems to run 
sso high. Here’s an answer from the 
Christian Service B. Y. P. U. of the 
First church, Charlottesville, Virginia; a 
mweport of activities for one. year. 


WisitSetowsick-~and shut-in. «.... «/ 164 
Nasticutoaqmospitaleccsess ons chess 74 
Visits to Blue Ridge sanitarium.. 15 
Phone calls tousick? 4 oo«sccee si vf 
Letters and cards to absentees and 
) Silo EN Sees ee tins hast ea 222 
mutelowers LogSichk:.:Sahwiesis we eles nis 39 
werraits and trays to Sickatis. 4) os: 38 
, Religious papers and magazines 
to University hospital......... 650 


1 Song and prayer service at Home 


fom CCl. Hacacie esc o's hs ebaawty 1 
Religious services at jail........ 4 
WiStt Sm LOR TAIL cu..ts ite yo teh shanties 67 
Religious magazines to jail..... 16 
Copies of the Gospel.<........4% 14. 
Lalks\ on soulwinning.. ......... 6 
PReMoTO SM tALIS ah 85 wesc he clhors 2 


Garments valued at $2.50 to needy 
one. 

On Thanksgiving, fruits, cake and 
sandwiches distributed to all in- 
mates of jail. 

On Christmas boxes of candy and 
oranges distributed to all inmates of 
jail. 

Christmas ‘basket 
candy to needy. 

, This report is from Sept. 1, 1923 to 
June 29, 1924. 

» Would you have your society show 
more “spizzerinktum?” “Go thou and do 
likewise.” 


of fruit and 


“Triangles” 


It has been said that we can find virtue 
in anything if we but look. Well, one 
society has looked for, and found, virtue 
in a triangle. Funny? Yes, we thought 
so at first, too. But, just listen to this. 
. The chairs were arranged in the form 
of a triangle, with one of the leaders 
at each corner. The whole program 
was arranged in the form of a triangle, 
too. If you had the money or the time 
or inclination, it would be very attrac- 
tive to have programs in the shape of 
triangles. 

. Three songs started the evening off, 
each of the leaders leading in the sing- 
ing of one song. Three prayers were 
offered up, and three scripture passages 
read. Throughout the whole meeting 
the triangular idea was kept in mind. 
Where there was no time for more than 
one song, three verses of the song were 
sung. The topic was divided into three 
parts, with each of the leaders taking 
one part. The “leaders” of course were 


members of the group which had charge 
for that evening, and the three assumed 
the leadership. 

A meeting like this will not only be 
“different” but it will make for better 
cooperation among the members of the 
group. It will also call for some initia- 
tive on the part of the group members, 
because it is not always so easy to geta 
“triangular” subject. 


If you are looking for a new idea 
why not try this? Perhaps you might 
later develop a “quadrangle” or “octa- 
gonal” meeting. Whatever number of 
sides it has, we know it will be good, 
and interesting, because it will be out 
of the ordinary. Green Valley (IIl.) 
Ase: Reed A Sy 


Ginger Up! 

“Chinese ginger’ — doesn’t it sound 
good? And it is as good as it sounds. 
Why not open this Chinese Ginger Jar? 
Here’s how. 

You know, the mission study book 

for this year is based on China. But 
dt is hard to learn all about that great 
big country in just one hour once a 
month. Even then you do not learn 
about the good times which they have 
over there. Consequently a book has 
Deen prepared giving in detail sugges- 
tions for a number of Chinese parties. 
Just listen to the names of some of them 
“The Festival of the Full Moon,” “A 
Journey to the Land of Shades,” “The 
‘Day for Ascending on High,” “Lady 
Lotus Blossom (Entertains.” In this 
book you are told what sort of a poster 
to make, what kind of an invitation to 
give; what to play, how to play it; what 
jto wear, how to wear it; what to eat— 
but every one knows how to eat. All 
of these games, costumes, and eats are 
wreal-for-sure Chinese ones, too. Of 
course, costumes are not always neces- 
sary, but there are some playlets given 
in this book which could be easily re- 
produced and which need costumes. 
iThe recipes for the “eats” are also given 
in this little book. And you can get 
all of this for just 50 cents. 
« You don’t think the young people 
jwould be interested or have a good time? 
Just try it and see! And we'll guaran- 
tee that they will be so interested in 
China as a result of some of these par- 
ities, that they will be on hand for “mis- 
ssionary” Sunday the rest of the year. 
They may even think of some extremely 
interesting ways of presenting China so 
that others will “take fire.” 

Why not become a “Chinese Fan” and 
have a few of these parties? You can’t 
take all the church to China, but you 
can take “China” to the church. 

- (You can get this book, “Chinese Gin- 
ger,” from the literature department of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York.) 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


This Is the House That Jack 
Built 


Part III. 

REN is a strange thing; it seems to 

come due so much oftener than 
once a week. Not that it really does, 
but Mrs. Salamonte never could save 
quite enough money from Monday to 
Saturday to pay the landlord. One 
Saturday she actually had nothing at 
all saved. Nothing! It was really a hor- 
rible feeling. It came about because 
Tony had given up his banana pushcart 
and had lost a whole week’s wages look- 
me-for’a place in a vtactory. “Fors a 
wonder, the landlord grunted and grum- 
bled in a very mild fashion, and did not 
actually scold a single Salamonte for 
falling into his debt. They began to 
think it must be a kind heart beating 
inside his plaid vest. But, just between 
you and me and the gatepost I shall 
have to confide that it had nothing what- 
ever to do with his kind heart, and a 
great deal to do with the fact that the 
simple-hearted Salamontes had never 
once complained, like all his former ten- 
ants, about the fact that the inner bed- 
room had no windows at all—that the 
rooms had no running water—that the 
ceilings were so painfully cracked that 
when the Frasati family, living upstairs, 
walked around, bits of plaster fell down 
on the Salamonte family below. 


Imagine how unpleasant! But the 
Salamontes were so frolicsome and hap- 
py at being together once more, that the 
falling plaster seemed very funny and 
jolly to them. They made jokes about 
it! 

Said Papa Salamonte, when an unusu- 
ally big wad of ceiling fell ker-plop into 
his soup: “Ha Ha!” (wiping his eyes 
with amusement) “most men have to 
buy soup-bones for their families, but 
my landlord includes ours in the rent” 

Said Tony, chuckling: “Si! Si! (yes! 
yes!) and whoever heard of plaster sta- 
tues donated by a landlord to furnish 
his tenements?” 


Who, indeed? 

Angelina had never a pang of loneli- 
ness for the ‘Naples donkey, due to the 
jolliness of unexpected plaster, and the 
crowded jostling of America. Never 
had she dreamed of such _ rushing 
streets, such tall buildings, such a jam 
of autos and trucks at every street cross- 
ing. Life was one continuous thrill. 

“Some day,” said Angelina to Michel- 
ina, “1 4too shall have a fur coat>and 
ride in an automobile.” 

Michelina sniffed ever so slightly. 
Older sisters putting on such airs amused 
her tremendously. She still longed for 
the donkey, with his nice old floppy 
ears and his wicked hind legs. 

And then, out of a clear sky, the most 
dreadful thing happened: Papa Sala- 


monte was run over by a street car. 
You know how it is with the Italian 
workmen repairing street-car tracks— 
how they must stay in the midst of thick 
traffic, ever watchful of cars coming 
or going? Well, Papa Salamonte was 
too new in America! He was bending 
over, cracking brick pavements loose 
from the tracks, and did not hear the 
motorman’s gong; then, looking up, he 
was dazed to see a car right on top of 
him! Where to go? What to do? He 
did all the wrong things, and although 
an ambulance rushed him to a hospital 
there was no hope for any one so tat- 
tered and torn. 

The frightened Salamontes_ stood 
around his bed, and he managed to move 
his poor bandaged arms over to his pay 
envelope: “Rent!” he gasped. Then, 
because he was such a dear jolly soul, 
he mustered up a fine big smile in spite 
of his pain: “You maka dat landlord 
fixa dat bad ceilings!” he whispered. 
And that was the very last thing he 
said before he died. 

The poor widow Salmonte 
mourning earrings by tying some black 
crepe over the gold earrings of her girl- 
hood; then she called Theresa who was 
“minding” the Bambino and gave her 
the last precious dollars to take to the 
landlord for rent. Then she knew that 
something must be done, and done 
quickly, for only Tony was left now to 
bring home wages. 

She soon began understanding what 
all the other families in this House-That- 
Jack-Built were so busy about day and 
night. Long before she had learned the 
families’ names, both she and Angelina 
had named the doors they passed as 
they plodded upward to their own floor. 

There was the door of the Nut family, 
inside which the Cosenzas cracked wal- 


nuts all day, from six in the morning 


N 


MAKING SHOES AT THE NEAR BAST 
RELIEF ORPHANAGH, AT JEBAIL. 


made 


to ten at night, removing the nut meat 
until their finger tips were red an 
puffed. Even the four-year-old boy ha_ 
to work, although he had a provokin- 


way of nodding off to sleep! Mrs. Co 
senza was shocked at such a waste o 
time; she gave him a hard slap on hi 
cheek: “For shame, you sleepy-head 
You coulda to maka ten cents a day 
you coulda!” she reminded him. Te) 
cents is such a round funny useless sor’ 
of thing to babies—especially when nut 
are so odious to crack and to open—tei 
cents! It was nicer to play, or to sleep 

On that same floor was the door o 
the Necktie family. Mr. Girgenti hav 
been sick in bed for years with a diseasi 
called tuberculosis, he was just able tr 
help fold the pretty gay silks over th: 
padded lining, while the rest of thi 
family sewed in the folds, stitched on th 
store labels, and pressed ‘them. You car 
fancy how the Girgentis rushed all day 
pell-mell! For they received only fifteer 


‘cents for lining, turning and pressing 


dozen ties! It kept them busy, bua 
busy, as you can readily see when I pas; 
on to you a statement J read the other 
day: “New York City alone needs halj 
a million neckties every day.” And there 
is Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St 
Louis, Detroit, Denver, San Francisco 
Seattle, and the Place-Where-You-Live 
all with gentlemen whose collars need 
ties. The Girgentis can’t furnish them 
all, but oh! how many they do furnish, 
at fifteen cents a dozen. | 


On the next floor above, Mrs. Sala- 
monte had often passed the door of the 
Lace family. It was stitch! stitch! stitch! 
hour after hour, as they crocheted. Mrs. 
Salamonte began beaming. 

“T, too! I maka de lace so beautiful,” 
she boasted to herself, remembering the 
lovely lace doilies she had brought over 
from Italy. She hurried up to her own 
floor, got out her needle and her thread, 
and crocheted so many hours at a time 
that her eyes simply fell shut with sleep 
and her fingers grew stiff. Angelina 
stayed home from school all the week, 
until finally she had one beautiful piece 


ready. She proudly carried it down to 
Mrs. Belluni on the floor below: “How 
much do I get for big fine piece thisa 
size?” she asked. 

Mrs. Belluni jerked her elbows high! 
“Thirty cent, I think maybe!” ‘ 

The jerk seenied to say as plain as 
words: “Oh, hopeless! It’s not a way 
to earn rent, this. The man who Ke 
my lace gives me so little, but when he 
sells it to fine ladies, oh! he maka the so 
big price! Big!” 

Poor Mrs. Salamonte. For there w 
the Rent, spelled with a capital R. It 
must be earned. But how? It was then 
that she passed the door of the Casi | 
family. 


(To be continued.) 
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Boston Letter 
By CuarLtes H. Watson 
Still Another Fire 


This time it is at Woburn, and the 
beautiful colonial meeting-house of the 
First church is completely destroyed. It 
was in the Christopher Wren style, and 
inside and outside was of the best type. 
It had the finest location—facing the city 
square, where all ways meet, an impos- 
ing white sanctuary. These too-frequent 
fires call attention to inadequate insur- 
ance, and to actual modern conditions 
in some of our New England cities and 
towns. Woburn is largely Roman 
‘Catholic. There are at present ) nine 
churches to serve a Protestant population 
cof only 6,000, and perhaps the majority 
are non-church-goers. Some of these 
sanctuaries are spacious. and all of them 
far from filled. Any two of the larger 
ones would serve the entire Protestant 
population. 

_ This condition, these facts, and the in- 
‘evitable cost of things, raise brand new 
questions when churches suddenly face 
the task of rebuilding, in this day of 
‘soaring prices, capitalistic mechanics, 
fading sectarian lines, and combination 
for economy in production. For business 
‘purposes the site of the Baptist church 
would fetch $75,000. 1t will take double 
the $60,000 insurance to rebuild. Cer- 
‘tainly it is a condition in Woburn that 
‘calls for wisdom and courage. 


Lindsay 


_ Samuel Macauley Lindsay, the popular 
Brookline pastor, was recently chosen 
by the Congregational ministers to ad- 
dress their conference. He served them 
in a way that won an ovation. It was 
easily, unconventionally done, and was 
delicious with keen, good-natured analy- 
sis, and swift, graphic delineation. His 
theme was, “Great Preachers that I Have 
Heard”; and he gave us a whole row 
of them that stretched from ocean to 
ocean, and that impartially represented 
all of the preaching faiths. It was a 
palpable hit for Monday, the ministers 
being grateful for easy listening, and for 
vivid impressions of many chiefs among 
as that we long to hear. Doctor Lind- 
‘say's answers to question at the close, 
more than kept pace with his masterly 
address. 


= Governor Fuller 
i On Jan. 8, we inaugurated a Baptist 
governor. Of course, as governor, his 
aptist faith will not major with him, 
. with us it will gratefully be in mind. 
Added to his bristling native enterprise, 
sovernor Fuller has some points that 
iis faith sharpened in him, and that are 
the basis of the general confidence and 
expectation. He will stand for law, 
sconomy, strict business management in 
the state government, and thoroughly 
qualified officials placed entirely on their 


merits—no pull, favoritism, or humbug- 
gery with him. 

Inauguration day was balmy, bright, 
brilliant—matching the golden dome of 
the State House on Beacon Hill. A 
record assembly of the political “pow- 
ers” from all parts of the state, plenty 
of the people, and a full procession of 
the judges in their shiny black silk tiles, 
gave varied animation to the impressive 
function. It was characteristic of the 
governor the Sunday following his in- 
auguration, to worship, with his family, 
at the church of his love at Malden, 
to attend the men’s brotherhood where 
he is a long-time member, and there 
publicly repledge to church and pastor, 
his hand, heart, and purse, to the faith 
and the work, adding an earnest plea 
that all the men should do the same. 
By the way, it was at the governor’s 
suggestion that Doctor Rosselle was 
made one of the “winged brethren.” It 
is a noble car, with all the ingenious 


That Feller Called Me 


ETTER get mad with the feller 
called Me 
Than with any one else on earth, 
He’s so blind sometimes that he 
cannot see 
The gifts that were his at birth. 
He stumbles and trifles and goes 
astray 
Instead of just going right on 
Up the straight and narrow and 
truth-set way 
To the golden gardens of dawn. 


Better get wise to the feller called 
_ Me 
The first thing that you do; 
It will help so much in the day to 


be 
To put what you want to 
through. 


Study him over and take his size, 
And probe him clear down to the 
deeps, 
And learn by his ears and his nose 
and eyes 
What bad in his nature sleeps. 


Better pick quarrels with the feller 
called Me 
Than with any one else you 
know; 
Ponder him over from A to Z, 
And watch him wherever you go. 
For every weakness you find and 


cure 
Will be something to set you 
ahead 
In the path that is straight and fine 
and sure 
That our soul is destined to 
tread. 


Folger McKenzie in Baltimore Sun. 


elegancies—one of the things that make 
mortal ministers proud. 


Evangelism 


Special evangelistic services are the 
rule after we are well through the holi- 
day season. It seems to be a natural 
reaction from the annual gayety and so- 
cial relaxation. Many pastors are tak- 
ing advantage of it, though not all in 
the same manner and method. At the 
two great popular centers in Boston, 
Tremont Temple, and Park  Streei 
church, the old-fashioned revival meet- 
ing methods are pursued with services 
at noon and night, and large congrega- 
tions. Doctor Conrad at Park Street 
has had Evangelist Larson as his preach- 
er, with a star gospel singer. Doctor 
Massee at the Temple is doing his own 
preaching, and has a ‘quartette of 
trumpeters, with great chorus choir and 
impressive accompaniment of congrega- 
tional praise. 

Among pastors in general, courses of 
sermons or addresses on vitally related 
themes seem to be the rule, with the 
accompaniment of personal and religious- 
ly educational endeavor. The latter fact 
raises the question whether there is 
really a drift from the old methods, less 
inclination to risk the inevitable reaction 
after excitements, and a growing con- 
viction that steadiness at the oar brings 
a more sustained progress. Is something 
with both methods in it the ideal evan- 
gelism, and less exclusive employment 
of either one? Some earnestly raise 
that question. 

At Kings Chapel 

A curiously quiet, contemplative re- 
treat, right in the heart of city conges- 
tion, is Kings Chapel. Noon or after- 
noon services, daily, are continuous, with 
all kinds of preaching. Yet we would 
better say with all sorts of preachers, 
for they come from all the different 
faiths, and there is so much fundamental 
agreement and so complete an absence 
of sectarian or controversial emphasis, 
that you forget to what sect the preacher 
belongs, you are so confident that he 
belongs to the truth. Earnestness with- 
out demonstration rarely catches the 
popular ear, neither does discourse not 
chiefly aimed at the feelings. So it is 
rarely a popular throng at Kings Chapel. 
Sparsely scattered all over the spacious 
chapel are people who seem drawn to 
the preacher’s authority, and disposed 
quietly and reverently to keep him com- 
pany. 

This week the preacher is a Baptist— 
Professor Theodore G. Soares of the 
University of Chicago. He is so real a 
preacher, with such flavor of Christian 
experience underneath his known schol- 
asticism, that he is a favorite in Kings 
Chapel. There 1s expectation in the faces 
of those who come to hear him, and 
evident satisfaction as they listen to an 
always profound yet simple exposition of 
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scripture. Of course there are a few 
preachers who always pack Kings Chapel 
when they come; but they are the few 
who pack every auditorium when they 
appear on its platform. Compelled at- 
tention, and unmistakable power have 
brought them perennial publicity. 
Some More Happenings 

We have been having an inspiring visit 
from Dr. S. G. Neil, the Bible and field 
secretary of our Publication Society. He 
is celebrating his quarter-centennial with 
the society and seems to thrive and keep 
young by enthusiasm and optimism in 
labor. He gave Doctor Rosselle’s peo- 
ple at Malden a week of preaching that 
they will long remember, and he aroused 
the ministers by taking the Publication 
Society and out of it building a great 
university right on the spot. Not soon 
will they forget that expanding develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Joseph C. Robbins, our earnest 
and eloquent Foreign Mission Secretary, 
happened to be present, and when called 
up, proved a great wind-fall of enliven- 
ing information and missionary unction. 
The claim that missions are of God, 
and that true missionaries, with that con- 
viction, must always be victorious, 
brought a thrill to our faith. 

Evangelized Judges 

Some of our judges are really show- 
ing a change of heart. Sentences of 
criminals are so severe as to indicate a 
renewed love of righteousness and hatred 
of transgression. To the law-abiding it 
is welcome. Crime got to be a daily and 
frowning menace, and justice uncertain 
and slow. Many were getting the im- 
pression that courts and judges were set 
almost exclusively for swarms of Jewish 
litigants, and for professional criminals 
and their lawyers, but some of our 
judges are dispelling that impression by 
quickening the pace of justice and em- 
phasizing its implacability. It is high 
time. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Lronarp W. RILEY 

The weather is always an interesting 
subject of discussion. When one travels 
across the country, a comparison of its 
status in different states is quite in- 
forming. East of the Cascade moun- 
tains, all the way to Chicago, upon my 
recent trip, I found the same type of 
weather prevailing, about the same 
amount of snow and the same degree 
of cold. West of the Cascades an en- 
tirely different atmosphere prevails, as 
is usually the case. There is no snow, 
at least in the Willamette valley. The 
meeting of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in Seattle next June and July 
should be made by many eastern Bap- 
tists the occasion of a visit to the 
marvelous regions found west of the 
Rockies. 

Chicago 

Chicago is a great city. What is now 
known by the United States census 
bureau as metropolitan Chicago’ will 
have four million persons in its confines 
by Lincoln’s birthday. The daily in- 
crease in this district is 318 new citizens. 
While I was in Chicago, the papers had 


much to say about crime and its cause 
in this great city. In 1924 its citizens 
lost by robberies, thefts, etc., $2,941,956, 
not including automobiles stolen. Burg- 
lary and robbery insurance rates in Chi- 
cago compare with other cities in the 
rat‘o of two to one, Chicago paying 
the two. During the month of Decem- 
ber, 1924, there were twenty-nine mur- 
ders, 211 ‘burglaries and 234 robberies 
committed. Taking the great population 
into consideration, perhaps this does not 
exceed the ratio in other parts of our 
country. Summed up thus, however, the 
situation certainly provides a _ serious 
warning to those who would see con- 
ditions improved throughout our country 
tcday. 

Chicago, however, is also coming to 
be a great center of good influences. 
Cver against the above statements of 
crime I was interested to note that Chi- 
cago spends over fifty million dollars 
annually for music. If “music hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast,” this 
immense sum should go far toward im- 
proving the situation. 

Education Week in Chicago 

The educational influences emanating 
from Chicago as a center are farreach- 
ing and impossible of computation. A 
mere mention of Chicago and North- 
western universities is sufficient to prove 
this statement. The extent of the op- 
erations of the University of Chicago, 
for example, may in a measure be under- 
stood by the fact that the budget calls 
for an item of $150,000 annually for fuel 
alone. This represents an average con- 
sumption of 150 tons of coal per day. 

The week beginning Jan. 5 was edu- 
cation week in Chicago. During this 
week the following bodies were in 
session: The Council of Church Boards 
of Education, the Conference of Church 
Workers in Universities, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, the Associa- 
tion of Baptist College Presidents, and 
the Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. Inasmuch. as 
the sessions of these bodies overlapped, 
it was impossible for any one to attend 
more than one or two sessions of each. 
The first two organizations named 
seemed to be placing great stress on 
the opinions of students concerning 
things religious. The Council of Church 


QTUDIES serve for delight, for 
ornament, and for ability... . 
They perfect nature and are per- 
fected by experience; for natural 
abilities are like natural plants that 
need prowning by study; and 
studies themselves do give forth 
directions too much at large, ex- 
cept they be bounded in by ex- 
perience. Crafty men contemn 
studies; simple men admire them; 
and wise men use them. ... His- 
tories make men wise; poets witty; 
the mathematics subtle; natural 
philosophy deep; moral grave; 


logic and rhetoric able to contend. 
Abeunt 
Bacon. 


studia in mores.—Francis 


"Prod 79 -sO0mageti 
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Boards of Education even went so 1 
as to invite some students to be prese 
to interpret the new religious moy 
ment among students. It is certain 
both pleasant and profitable to atte: 
such gatherings. These delegates we 
Christian men and women of unusu 
ability, training and attractiveness. Th) 
represent a very large number who a 
devoting themselves unselfishly to tl 
Christian education of our young mi 
and women. 


The Baptist Board of Education _ 


Our Baptist board of education he. 
its meetings in the office of Pres. E. ] 
Burton at the University of Chicag 
President Burton, though carrying 
tremendous weight of responsibility, hi 
not lost any of his interest in our boar 
of education. Unquestionably he is 
man of most :remarkable versatilit: 
power and influence. 

An analysis of those present at th 
meeting of the board of education it) 
dicates that our educational problems at 
in the hands of a representative grou 
of Baptists. The secretaries, of cours: 
were present,—Dr. Frank W. Padelfor« 
Rev. George R. Baker, Rev. W. A. Hi| 
and Miss Frances P. Greenough. Own 
theological seminaries were represente| 
by Pres. C. A. Barbour of Rochester an 
Pres. George E. Horr of Newton; ou 
universities were represented by Presi) 
dents E. D. Burton of Chicago and E 
W. Hunt of Bucknell; our colleges b: 
Pres. J. A. White of Colorado Woman’) 
college and the writer, and our acade | 
mies by Principal Milo B. Price of Pills 
bury. The public school system wal 
represented by Prof. J. Stanley Brow 
of Joliet, Ill. Our pastors were repre 
sented by Drs. D. J. Evans, E. A. Hanley}! 
and J. M. Stifler; our general worker: 
by. Dr; sHygds Sitwell superintenden | 
of evangelism; our business men _ by) 
Henry Turner Bailey of Cleveland, anc) 
Albert L. Scott of Newton Centre, Mass.| 
and our women by Mrs. L. A. Crandal) 
and Mrs. C. E. Eulette of Chicago. Geo- 
graphically, the West had present two. 
the Rocky Mountain region one, the 
Mississippi valley two, Chicago anc 
vicinity five, while the region east oj 
Chicago had five besides the four sect 
taries, who hail from that section. ; 


The order of business listed twenty- 
two items which occupied the entire day 
to 5:30 p. ms These 
items touched all phases of our edu- 
cational work. The annual meeting of 
the board will be held at Rochester, N. 
Y., May 13-14, following the celebration 
oe the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Rochester Theological sem- 


inary. = 
Meeting of Linfield Trustees z 


From these interesting gatherings I 
reached home just in time to attend 
semi-annual meeting ofthe board c¢ 
trustees of Linfield college. The inter 
est of these brethren in their responsibil 
ity was manifested by the presence 
twenty-four out of a total of thirty-fo 
on the board. Among those preser 
were Pastors Ambrose M. ‘Bailey 
Seattle, W. B. Hinson, Jacob Kratt anc 


J. Villers of Portland, and State Sec- 
‘etaries A. H. Bailey of Spokane, W. A. 
Shanks of Boise, J. F. Watson of Seattle, 
and O. C. Wright of Portland. All the 
others present, with two exceptions, were 
ust as good Baptists as those whose 
james have been mentioned. Of the two 
excepted, one is a Presbyterian who rep- 
-esents the local community, and the 
other a Methodist alumnus, Col. Leonard 
3. Hopfield, who has long since proved 
ais loyalty to Linfield. 

_ The reports indicated that the present 
semester has been without question the 
“nost satisfactory our college has ever 
aad. The treasurer’s report showed that 
all bills had been paid and that there 
was no indebtedness of any kind what- 
soever. Rev. E. R. Curry of Montana 
was elected to succeed Rev. G. Clifford 
Cress, who has left the field of the col- 
ege to become field editor of THE 
Baptist. Mr. Mahlon H. Day of Port- 
and, state manager of the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance company, was 
lected to sweceed Rev. A. J. Hunsaker. 
He comes from a good pioneer Baptist 
ae being a brother of Rev. J. F. 
Day and an uncle of Rev. Owen T. Day. 


West. 


unusual service. 


It is interesting to note that Father Hun- 
saker, who died recently at the age of 
ninety years, has served forty-eight years 
as a member of our board of trustees 
and twenty-three years as its president. 
Judge B. F. Rhodes, president of our 
board, was absent on account of illness. 
He has served thirty-one years as a 
member of the board and nineteen years 
as its president. This was the first 
meeting, regular or special, which he has 
missed since his term of service began 
in 1894. Such devotion to the interests 
of our educational work is worthy of all 
commendation. Our trustees pay their 
own expenses when attending these 
meetings. So far as I can ascertain, not 
one single dollar has been misappro- 
priated during all the sixty-eight years 
of our college’s history. 

At this meeting the trustees voted that 
out faculty for next year should be in- 
creased by the addition of a full time 
professor of education. ‘Twenty-two of 
our thirty-eight graduates of last year 
are now teaching in high schools. They 
also authorized the offering of a pre- 
medical course covering three years, and 
the granting to those who pursue this 


RS. HERBERT E. GOODMAN, president of the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society. represents that society on the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. Mrs. Goodman was made 
vice-president of the Woman’s Mission Union of Chicago at its 
organization, and was also a member of the board of managers 
of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the 
At the time of the unification meeting of the two 
women’s foreign mission societies (of the east and of the west), 
at Detroit in 1913. as presiding officer of that meeting, and as 
a member of the committee on constitution, she performed an 
Mrs. Goodman was made administrative vice- 
president of the Central District at the time the districts were 
organized. She was elected administrative vice-president of 
the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society in July, 1921. Sl 
been a trustee and is still a member of the finance committee of 
the Hyde Park church, Chicago. 


She has 
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course of a bachelor’s degree upon the 
completion of the first year of work in 
an approved medical institution. This 
custom is followed by our state uni- 
versity and many eastern institutions. 
Linfield leads the other standard institu- 
tions of the Willamette valley in taking 
this action. Educational authorities, 
while approving this plan, are quite gen- 
erally agreed. that ‘it is far better for 
the student to complete the full four 
years in a standard college before pto- 
ceeding to a medical school. 


Indianapolis News 
By F. A. Haywarp 

Replying to one of the city papers for 
a list of the churches anticipating new 
buildings or extensive repairs and re- 
modelings we found ourselves agreeably 
surprised at the number and amounts 
involved. Nine Baptist churches are 
contemplating new buildings or enlarge- 
ments and the amounts involved sug- 
gest about $350,000 to be expended in 
the next year or more. This does not 
include the amounts under advisement 
by negro churches. Since the close of 
the New World Movement many 
churches in serious need of room and im- 
provement have made heroic effort to 
carry out the earlier plans for a more 
commodious or efficient building. Sev- 
eral churches have also built or pur- 
chased parsonages, thus adding materi- 
ally to the church values and in some 
cases to the salary of the pastors. 

Listening to Doctor Tenny in the First 
pulpit, Sunday, Jan. 11th, we became 
aware that God had sent a great prophet 
to Japan. Modest, gentle, perfect in 
diction and complete in vision he made a 
fine impression on the audience. With- 
out abuse or antagonistic utterances he 
quietly swept away the prejudices against 
the island empire. Sitting in the office 
on the following morning, we had the 
great joy of looking into his heart. His 
messages are being received with inter- 
est not only in our churches but the 
Rotary, Mercerator and Kyanis clubs 
listen eagerly to the story of Japan. 

Early last October, after an appeal 
for the financial backing of the Baptist 
men of the city for the great program 
of the Federated Baptist Churches of 
Indianapolis a meeting and banquet of 
representative Baptist business men was 
held in the First church. The facts as 
they concerned the future of our city 
work were presented. An organization 
was perfected. The first banquet under 
the new organization was held Friday, 
Jan. 23. Hon. Wm. H. Witty of Idaho 
and Dr. Geo. H. Huntly of China were 
the guests and speakers. 

After more than six years of painstak- 
ing work in Indiana as literature secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ella M. Randolph goes to 
Chicago to assume a like position. Sev- 
eral receptions and luncheons have been 
tendered her in consideration of affec- 
tion. The secretaries of the head- 
quarters sat down to dinner with Mrs. 
Randolph Friday at six o’clock at the 
Seville. Remarks of congratulation were 
made and token of appreciation was 
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presented to her by her friends in the 
office. We wish her success. 

Through the early years when the 
city work was a city mission society and 
its work and program was in the mak-: 
ing, Ellsworth Caffyn had faith in the 
need of a live and efficient organization 
at work in Indianapolis. He served in 
various offices and was constantly urg- 
ing enlargement of vision. Since the re- 
organization of the work here he has 
served on the board of managers. The 
Tuxedo church, of which he was a mem- 
ber, deacon and teacher of the men’s 
class, will sorely miss him. Ill for more 
than a year he was taken to the Method- 
ist hospital for an operation. His condi- 
tion made the operation impossible and 
he passed into the kingdom of the God 
he loved Wednesday evening. Tributes 
in word and flowers were generous at the 
services held at Tuxedo, Friday after- 
noon, Jan. 16. 

On the northwest side of the city is a 
church of great promise. A new boule- 
vard has recently been established about 
two blocks farther north. Many people 
are moving into the community and they 
represent leadership and money. A cail 
extended to the Rev. E. G. Shouse has 
been accepted and this church is ready 
for a great work. College avenue re- 
mains pastorless but hopes soon to call 
a pastor to take up the work so re- 
cently and successfully carried on by Dr. 
F. E. Webb, now of California. 

Monday, like other Mondays in other 
cities, was eventful in Indiana. FPoliti- 
cally speaking the state has been seri- 
ously blue. The former governor is now 
in Atlanta. Countermovements were un- 
usually alert as a result. The nomina- 
tion and election of Edward Jackson, 
regardless of politics or movements is 
regarded here as a triumph. “Ed” Jack- 
son, (so known among his friends), is a 
fine Christian gentleman and his atti- 
tude toward moral and educational mat- 
ters will be wise. He loves his home, 
he loves his church, he loves his state 
and he loves-his God. We congratulate 
Indiana. 


Notes from St. Louis 
By J. L. Watson 


The white and negro ministers of our 
Baptist churches met in joint session 
Monday, Jan. 12 at the Third Baptist 
church. This was the first of four such 
meetings planned for 1925, one for each 
quarter. The purpose of such confer- 
ences is to give all concerned a better 
understanding of our denominational 
problems and civic duty. St. Louis has 
a population of about 810,000; which, 
with the near-by towns, makes a com- 
munity of at least 1,000,000 souls. Of 
this number there are about 80,000 negro 
people, and 20,000 of them are members 
of Baptist churches. The churches of 
the St. Louis Baptist Association (white) 
reported a membership last fall of 12,464. 
It is easy to see that St. Louis is one 
of the great mission fields of the coun- 
try. Rev. J. L. Cohron, one of the lead- 
ing negro ministers of the city, read a 
paper dealing with the vital needs of the 
negro people in the city and suggesting 


what the city could do to aid his people. 

Since my last communication ‘to THE 
Baptist Dr. Walter G. Tizzer, for the 
past eighteen years moderator of the St. 
‘Louis Baptist association, has gone to 
his eternal home. Doctor Tizzer was 
a man of the finest parts, was loved by 
all who knew him, and will be held in 
fond memory by our Baptist forces in 
the city as long as memory lasts. The 
funeral was held from the Third Bap- 
tist church where he had so long been 
a member. Dr. H. A. Porter, his pastor, 
officiated. The pastors of the city at- 
tended in a body. 

Dr. I. R. Dean of Toronto aided in a 
revival at the Grand Avenue church. 
Doctor Dean is one of the really great 
Bible teachers and evangelists of the 
country. He is able to present the most 
profound truths in language so simple 
a child can understand his teaching. The 
meetings closed Jan. 25. J..L. Watson 
is the pastor. 

Jan. 25-30 the annual Sunday-school 
Institute was held at the Third Baptist 
church, under the direction of the educa- 
tional commission of the St. Louis Bap- 
tist association. An excellent program 
had been planned, and an efficient staff 
of teachers secured. 

Dr. R. A. Torrey is coming to St. 
Louis for a series of meetings at the 
Washington and Compton Presbyterian 
church, Feb. 1-22. There are about 
thirty pastors cooperating in the meet- 
ings. Cottage prayer-meetings are being 
planned and they will start long before 
Mr. Torrey reaches the City. 

There is a move in progress now to 
invite Billy Sunday to St. Louis within 
the next year or so for a campaign. 


District of Columbia 
By Henry W. O. MILLINGTON 

Our churches gave themselves more 
fully than usual to the observance of the 
Christmas season. Such festivities may 
easily be very helpful in church life, and 
Washington Baptists must have reaped 
a large measure of blessing during re- 
cent weeks, The observance was marked 
by a happy combination of the pleas- 
urable and the serious, with a marked 
tendency toward a recognition of the 
real meaning of Christmas. Among the 
notable gifts was the presentation of a 
check for $450 to Pastor and Mrs. John 
Compton Ball, by the Metropolitan 
church. Mrs. Ball is passing through a 
most painful illness, and this kindness 
on the part of the church was peculiarly 
appropriate and well-timed. 

A serious illness has overtaken one 
of our pastors, Rev. W. L. Van Horn 
of the Wisconsin Avenue church. Mr. 
Van Horn has been in the hospital since 
the week before Christmas, but it is 
hoped that he will soon be able to re- 
sume his pastoral duties. His last Sun- 
day with his church was the day upon 
which they occupied their new building, 
and it has been a great source of dis- 
appointment to both Mr. Van Horn and 
the church that he could not take «ad- 
vantage of the hopeful conditions at 
this particular time. 

, One of our useful laymen died re- 
cently, Mr. R. E. Fleharty, formerly a 


hand of fellowship to eleven adults 1 


“Year. 


‘was recently observed in the Bible schoo 


‘Christmas present of a cane. 
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member of the Metropolitan church, an 
more recently connected with the Im 
manuel church. He was always inter 
ested in the larger work of the deno 
nation, and will be greatly missed 
our associational activities. a 

Miss Jennie R. Peck, whose life ha; 
been a blessing to multitudes of people 
is a member of the Calvary church 
She has made a great record through’ 
put her long life by work among thr 
negroes. Though past the years of or 
dinary activity, she still keeps busy, an¢ 
has recently organized a training clas; 
for women workers. Over sixty wome 
are enrolled, representing  elever 
churches, and in addition she is doing 
great work among the negro childrer 
of our city. Her work has been heart. 
ening to pastors of our negro churches! 
and thas resulted in benefits of many 
sorts, particularly in the establishment 
of the family altar. | 

Rev. William iE. La Rue, pastor of the 
Takoma Park church, gave the right 


the first Sunday morning of the New 
This brings the total member 
ship of this church up to 182. Of this 
number, 105 have been added since the 
beginning of Mr. La Rue’s pastorate - 
1921. 

Six months ago, Rev. Henry J. Smith 
pecame pastor of the Petworth church. 
There have been additions every month 
and on the first Sunday in January, th 
were twenty-five received. Decision daj 


with the result that twenty-nine tool 
a definite stands for Christ and the 
church. The debt on the church prop- 
erty has been reduced to $9000. 
Pastor Van Der Linden is finding 
great encouragement in his work with 
the Anacostia church. A six o’cloc 
service on Christmas morning, and 
watch-night service the close of the year, 
were notable events. The Bible-school 
attendance has averaged for the past two 
Sundays, eighty-two per cent, with sev- 
enty-two per cent of the classes “star 
classes,” that is to say, every scholar 
and teacher present. A Bible class 
young men, of which the pastor is the 
teacher, made Mr. Van Der Linden | 


Rev. C P. Ryland is accomplishi 
good things at the Kendall church. 
series of revival meetings has j 
closed, in which Rev. J. S. Jones of V: 
ginia was the preacher, and which 
sulted in twenty-five professions of faith 


Kimpese Jottings 

By Seymour E. Moon 
It was just about a year ago “now. 
We had been getting a lot of our net 
equipment for Kimpese installed. ne 
printing press had been set up in our 
little office, the type distributed ane 
some printing put under way. The Fore 
son had been limbered up and had con 
menced to haul loads from the Gare ane 
sand from the river a couple of mile 
away. The new press building and offic 
combined had been begun and a nel 
road was being cleared for the tract¢ 
so that we could get to the stone quart} 


bruary 7, 1925 


or the great lot of stones we needed. 
Meanwhile the boys and workmen were 
arrying stones on their heads so that 
he work might go forward with the 


yuilding. I was on my way to the quarry’ 


ne afternoon. Just ahead of me were 
ome boys going for stones. They were 
shatting away all unaware that I was 
ollowing them. I heard them telling 
bout the various pieces of work we were 
rying to do and one of them spoke up,” 
Yes, this is beautiful work now.” They 
vent on and shouldered each a good- 
ized stone and started back to the sta- 
jon with a look in their eyes which 
aid, “We're glad we are a part of this 
ine institution,” while I went on my way 
vith the phrase ringing in Diy ears. His 
s beautiful work now.” What was it 
hat changed drudgery into something 
yeautiful; made stone carrying even a 
hing of beauty? Was it not some sense, 
lowever vague, that they were doing 
heir share in something that promised 
jetter things; that they were a part of a 
soing, forward-looking concern; that 
hey were cooperating in an enterprise 
rigger and better than ever they had 
een before and that, in some undefin- 
ble way, they felt that that big thing 
hey were helping to create was making 
ife bigger and more worth while. Oh, 
"es, they could not have told me why 
hey said, “This is beautiful work now,” 
out I fancy it was an image, albeit very 
lim, of a more beautiful chapel than they 
ad ever yet seen, the sight of better 
a. nicer paths, wider roads, a dim 
ealization that books, new books, were 
0 be printed and knowledge was obtain- 
ble, that carpentry, masonry, typewrit- 
ng could be learned and that to have a 
art in that achievement for Congo was 
beautiful work.” 

| Work is beautiful, was beautiful in the 
rarden: it is only fruitless toil, the use- 
ess grind, the tearing thorns and chok- 
é thistles that spells the curse. 

I must confess that there are still some 
horns and thistles in Kimpese and not 
lways do the boys speak and act as if 
hey were engaged in beautiful work, but 
till Congo has been a brighter spot since 
hat day when the stone carriers said, 
This is beautiful work now.’ 


; Burma 

a ' By J. Herpert Cope 

The unprovoked attack on Professor 
nd Mrs. Gleason has already been sent 
9 the papers. There is a feeling of 
hame on the part of the better class 
jurmans.. Two of the witnesses are I 
elieve phongyis themselves. There have 
een no more attacks on missionaries. 
Government apparently feels the time 


The phongyis have 
een the leaders of the riots and dissatis- 
ction. Their leader has been making 
editious speeches and finally has been 
ycked up for six months. It will be 
resting to see what effect this has 
n the separation movement. 

One thing is certain no Burman can 
bject to the official treatment he is re- 
siving these days. Higher officers 
m to put themselves out to be gra- 
s to them. 


Some one has counted the losses and 
gains during the period of the New 
World Movement. In the station work 
there has been a gain of but three. This 
was due to the large number of retire- 
ments and resignations. The new men 
sent out numbered fifteen. In the mat- 
ter of schools the gain is more, there 
being three more than at the beginning 
of the period while two of the losses 
are really only temporary. 

The work done by Mr. Dyer and 
his college men continues to bring bless- 
ing and help to the missionaries. Mr. 
Latta wrote of two visits by the team 
to his field in which splendid meetings 
were held, conversions reported and in- 
terest created. And another team is at 
work as well under Professor Vanhorn. 
Thus the Christian students are finding 
a way to reach their own people while 
still at school. 

Four years or more ago Doctor Tilbe 
was set aside for the much needed liter- 
ary work in Burmese. He is leaving for 
home next month, hoping after a rest 
to return to carry on the work of pre- 
paring commentaries for the New Testa- 
ment books. There is scarcely a greater 
need today in Burma than good books 
for the Christians. Most of the work 
of the early missionaries was designed 
to reach the non-Christians and _ the 
Christians have not had the amount of 
help they needed. 

Conference has come and gone. Mis- 
sionaries are back at their stations or 
rather touring in their fields since this 
is the open season. In most fields there 
are signs of added interest in the mes- 
sage which we hope and pray will bring 
decided conversions. 


West China Letter 
By J. TAYLor 

It is a curious fact that the readers 
of Tue Bartrist in America probably 
know more about what is going on in 
China just now than do we folks who 
live up under the “roof of the world.” 
Cablegrams reach the United States and 
are printed in the daily papers before 
we get from Shanghai the weekly paper 
that is our steady source of news. Once 
in awhile,.the United States gunboat at 
Chungking gets wireless news from the 
coast and some friend in that city is 
kind enough to send it on to us who are 
farther inland. But for all practical 
purposes, and for reliable news, the mis- 


_ sionaries living in Chengtu and Yachow 


are three weeks behind Shanghai. We 
do not admit we are slower than Shang- 
hai; for one of our number, a few years 
ago, wrote back from that busy mart 
saying how slow things were there.. No, 
it is just that we are quite near to the 
heart of Asia and cannot expect to have 
our morning paper handed in to us 
before breakfast. 

. Yet it is interesting to see how news 
percolates through this country. ie ce 
not unusual for a Chinese acquaintance 
to tell us of something that has hap- 
pened in another province, and some- 
times in another country, which we get 
jn our belated weekly when that reaches 
us. Before the days of newspapers in 
China the teashop was a means of get- 
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ting news as travelers passed through a 
village, drank a cup of tea, and passed 
on such news items as they had heard 
in other towns or cities. The Chinese 
teashop is a very worthy institution and 
reminds one, allowing for difference of 
time and place, of the London coffee- 
house of the time of Steele and Addison. 

But even in Chengtu we know that the 
local fight between the governors of 
Chiechiang and Kiangsu has spilled over 
and’ become.a national war; that Feng 
Yu Hsiang, the Christian general, has 
proved traitor to Wu Pei Fu who has 
been opposed to the forces of Chang 
Tso Lin in the North and to those of 
Sun Yat Sen in the South. Because of 
this treachery on the part of Feng, Wu 
had to abandon his campaign against 
Chang and retreat to the Yangtze. Just 
where he is or what he intends to do, 
is the question that all ask and no one 
answers. The facility with which a Chi- 
nese general or statesman, can fade out 
of sight is equaled in no other country 
on the map. Meantime, the country 
seems to ‘be pegging along without any 
settled form of government; here again 
is one of the wonders of China—the very 
small amount of government necessary 
to carry on. What the Chinese farmer 
and butcher and baker and candlestick 
maker asks is that he be allowed to till 
his fields, kill his pigs, bake his con- 
fectionery and pound his tin into shape. 
He is willing to pay a reasonable amount 
in taxes; but just now is being asked 
for an unreasonable sum, indeed he has 
been asked for the taxes for 1927. The 
farmers in some of the districts in this 
province are obliged by the authorities 
to plant opium. Mr. Alfred Sze to the 
contrary, this country is raising more 
Opitim year by year and will soon be in 
a worse plight that it was before the 
old empress dowager issued her famous 
edict in 1907. 

The Opium Curse 

And we are being affected by this 
recrudesence of opium. Right here in 
our own school, one of the best men 
who ever studied with us began to smoke 
and had to leave. He was a fine Chinese 
scholar and was teaching in the Union 
Middle School connected with the West 
China Union university. Another of our 
graduates in medicine, a student who 
had come up through our mission 
schools, was sent to Yachow to work 
alongside of our mission doctor in the 
hospital there. He had not been there 
long when he revealed symptoms of 
opium smoking. He was confronted 
with the charge and owned up to it. 
He had married one of our best young 
women teachers and is now subsisting 


on what she can earn, The evil is 
coming right into our churches and 
schools. The stuff is becoming cheaper 


and so is getting within the reach of 
the students and the working classes. 
The League of Nations can do no bet- 
ter piece of work, so far as China is 
concerned, than to secure universal legis- 
lation against this evil. And _ surely 
there should be unanimous cooperation 
here, or else the other high-sounding 
resolutions are .as cracked brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. a | 
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While opium is decreasing in price, 
rice is going up. In nearly every dis- 
trict in the West China Baptist mission 
jwe hear of increasing prices. Not only 
rice but pork and fuel are becoming 
dearer. The high cost of living here 
did not arrive early as it did in coun- 
tries of the West; but it has struck us 
now and the poor are barely able to 
secure one meal a day. The workmen 
are demanding higher wages and that 
means that estimates for building which 
were sent home to the board two or 
three years ago are insufficient to finish 
the buildings for which we have appro- 
priations. Just here let me say that the 
American Baptist is either a misinformed 
person regarding the finances of mission 
work or he is an extravagant individual. 
If he be the former, in the name of all 
that is sacred put on a campaign of in- 
formation and tell him what it costs not 
to give at present. If he is the latter, 
tell him to save his $25,000 for a much- 
needed mission plant on the field. Or 
dif he insists on spending it, let him use 
it in sending some one to live in some 
of the buildings in which his representa- 
tives on the foreign field have to live 
and do their work. We should like some 
investigating done; but we should like 
to have the privilege of saying in what 
direction it should ibe undertaken. For 
instance, we should like each church 
amember in our home churches to inves- 
tigate his pocketbook in the light of the 
sanctuary. Others might probe into 
their bank accounts.. The trouble with 
a lot of our church members is that 
they are far more concerned with the 
depth of the water in the baptistry than 
they are with the amount of money in 
the treasury of the Foreign Mission so- 
ciety. Let us ‘by all means investigate. 

We are just now busy getting ready 
for the meetings of the Szechuan Bap- 
tist convention, the West China Mission 
conference and the West China general 
conference. I shall hope to send you 
word about these gatherings in a later 
letter. 

Chengtu, Dec. 10, 1924 


Passing of Rev. J. H. Scott 
By CuHares B. TeENNy 


Tonight as I was turning in my key and 
leaving for my evening speaking engage- 
ment, the hotel clerk handed me a copy 
of a cablegram just received from Japan: 
“Rev. J. H. Scott died yesterday. Port 
Said. Dysentery.” And earth seemed 
poorer, but heaven richer, for me from 
that moment. 

In the issue of THE Baptist for Oct. 25, 
last, there was a brief appreciation of 
Mr. Ssott’s services in Japan. Having 
reached the retiring age, more than 
reached it, for twice the Japan Union 
unanimously asked him to continue in 
active service beyond the appointed time 
and twice he graciously consented and 
remained on among us, he was proceed- 
ing to the homeland via Constantinople 
where his son, Harold, is rendering fine 
service as professor in Robert College. 
His daughter and her husband, Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Wiley of Denison, were 
to meet them there and a family reunion 
under the shadow of the eastern capital 


& 
of the old Roman empire was eagerly 
anticipated by them all. 

And now comes the news that our dear 
colleague never reached his son’s home 
but fell asleep on the way. He was 
going home; but on the route he changed 
cars and went Home! 

Osaka will never seem the same to us 
with Scott gone. A whole generation, 
a third of a century, in that great throb- 
bing center of life and trade! He needs 
no monument. The Naniwa Baptist 
church, Osaka, is his lasting memorial. 
Of course others labored in the upbuild- 
ing of that strong church. Whenever 


a convert is won, then another worker 


is added to the force. Mrs. Scott’s con- 
tribution too should not be forgotten, 
nor the faithful work of various Japa- 
nese pastors and other missionaries. 
But when all is said, all allowances made, 
it still remains true that the West Osaka 
Baptist church is a memorial to Mis- 
sionary Scott. 

The great city of Osaka, larger than 
such American cities as Boston, Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, a 
city that many Americans would call 
“heathen”—the great city of Osaka paid 
its tribute to this faithful minister. On 
recent occasions when I have traveled 
with Mr. Scott on the municipal street 
cars of Osaka, he paid no fare. He was 
riding on a pass, good for any time, 
good all the time, a pass given him by 
the city in recognition of the service he 
rendered for the uplift of the people 
of Osaka. 

My own friendship with Scott covers 
a quarter of a century. Going first to 
Kobi in West Japan, I was near Scott. 
My forebears on my mother’s side com- 
ing from Michigan, I had a special entry 
into the circle of his friends. He was 
a man of intense loyalties, and his love 
for his native state of Michigan never 
waned. His loyalty to his denomination, 
to his mission, to Osaka, to his Japanese 
colleagues, above all his loyalty to his 
Master—these were loyalties that none 
who knew Rev. J. H. Scott ever doubted. 
He is indeed one of those who has won 
the welcome greeting: “Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of the Lord.” 


News from Maine 

By E, C. WHITTEMORE 
The strong church at Livermore Falls, 
so long served by Rev. F. P. Freeman, 
now of Ansonia, Conn., is happy in the 
choice of a successor, Rev. C. H. At- 
kinson. Mr. Atkinson is a graduate of 
Acadia, and had four years of such experi- 
ence with the Canadian forces as led to 
his decoration by King George at Buck- 
ingham palace with the military cross. 
While pursuing his studies at Newton 
Theological institution he has been as- 
sociate pastor of the Clarendon Street 
church, Boston. He will be graduated 


at Newton in June. Mr. Atkinson 
is thimself the son of a minister, 
Rev. F. N. Atkinson, a_ well-known 
and greatly respected clergyman of 
the Maritime provinces. The senior 
Mr. Atkinson and his’ wife will 


accompany their son to Livermore Falls 
and will make their home there. Mrs. 


C. H. Atkinson, formerly Miss Ge 
I. Edwards, is a graduate of the H 
Conservatory of Music and att 
Acadia university. She is an ear 
worker in the activities of the chure) 
The church at Sanford, Maine, ly 
Irad B. Hardy, pastor, is usually dc 
some unusual thing in the way 
vance service or work. As eigh' 
young people connected with this cht 
are now in colleges and other adva: 
schools, a special service was given 
them when they were home on vacat} 
The suggestiveness of such a service) 
the young people of the community i is, 
important part of the church’s minis 
The pastor’s two daughters, who 
students at Colby, were in this gr 
All departments of the work of 
church are carried forward with gs 
energy as to promise the best year 
in a remarkable pastorate. 
, One hundred and forty Bat 
men, possibly a few of them were n) 
isters, and one of the latter had wal d 
ten miles to attend, met in the Colun| 
Street church, Jan. 20, for the purpos 
organizing a league of Baptist laymet 
Bangor and vicinity, and for th 
men’s dinner under the auspices 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. — 
former purpose was speedily attait 
and 130 men were enrolled. Dr. All 
W. Beaven of the Lake Avenue chu 
Rochester, N. Y., then presented 
masterly way the Christian churel 
the greatest organization on earth, 
the privilege and responsibility of 
membership to level up to its presi 
great occasion. Other speakers of 
evening were Dr. T. J. Ramsdell 
Charleston and Dr. E. C. Whittem 
of the Maine Board of Missionary | 
operation. Pastors Pendleton, Robi: 
Winsor, and Welch had heartile C00}! 
ated in making the meeting a succ 
The new Baptist league of Bangor 
vicinity will mean much for increa 
fellowship and increased endeavor in 
lines of church service. 
The laymen’s dinner for western M: 
occurred at the Falmouth hotel, 
Jand, Jan. 21; 170 good Baptists 
down to a banquet, meanwhile listen 
to a good orchestra. Judge Georg 
Hinckley of the Portland Munic 
Court, presided. The first speaker 
the evening was Dr. Albert W. Bea 
of Rochester, N. Y., who carried h 
tire audience out to the great thi 
the Christian church in its world f 
sionary operations. A clearer 
standing, broader horizon, and 
adequate endeavor in missionary s 
will be the result of Doctor Bea 
address. The next speaker wa 
Henry Bond of Vermont, a forme 
ident of the Northern Baptist C 
tion, who for the last few years ha 
using his great business experience 
fortune, his time and his utmost 
deavor, in the service of the great 
in which the denomination is en 
As one of the great business m 
the nation his statements always 
mand the careful attention of bus: 
men; his long connection with den 
national work enables him to prt 
the situation clearly and significa 
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Beep devotion of his heart to Christ 
his kingdom enables him to speak 
yh a spiritual note that touches busi- 
(s men iby its very rarity. The Port- 
id pastors cooperated heartily with the 
men in making this one of the most 
cessful gatherings of the kind ever 
id in Maine. 
“he annual meeting of the church in 
mington marked yet further prog- 
s. Pastor Ralph T. Andem is greeted 
Baeerences morning and evening that 
uire the bringing in of extra seats. 
DSuls for the year have been paid 
" an enlarged budget was adopted. 
substantial increase, this being the 
crth, was made to the pastor’s salary. 
Te church and pastor continue their 
ipful and successful ministry to the 
sidents of the Normal school, many of 
yom each year are received into fellow- 
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Wyoming Notes 

£ the morning service on a recent 
aiday the pastor of the church at 
\ieatland, Rev. R. L. Stratton, reported 
just an even 100 had been received 
) full fellowship during the past eight 
nths and that a number were then 
ading approved for baptism. The 
io then read his monthly report 
i ‘as he closed with the words, “All 
‘back debts are paid in full,” the 
ins struck “Old Hundred,” and the 
ience arose and sang right heartily, 
Jaise God.” There 1s great need of 
hhurch building at Wheatland. 

tev. Sid Moore, the new pastor at 
Juglas, 1S Oe tiortably domiciled in a 
idern home and seems to be getting 
d of the work nicely. 

ivangelist Oliver Reed begins his work 
lea state with Pastor Farrar and his 
‘od people at Greybull. He reports 
church prepared and the outlook 


" Personal 


By SOME INADVERTENCE the name of 
try W. Watts, organist of the First 
lirch, Poughkeepsie, N.-Y.,, was. pre- 
ad Dy “Rev.,” in a recent personal 
ition in our columns and he was given 
dit for being the pastor. We offer 
r apologies to Rev. Clarence Hill 
nk who is the pastor for robbing him 
his right and we ask the pardon of 
“organist for giving him a temporary 
hs. Mr. Frank is the pastor who is 
aching the series of sermons on “The 
spel of Understanding,” in which he 
ne in}a neighborly way with all the 
1ominations represented in Pough- 
“psie. 


Be PASTOR of the Rocky Ford church, 
slorado, who in a recent letter cancels 
i subscription to THe Baptist because 
fs not conservative enough to suit his 
iws encloses the news that Rocky 
rd i is in the midst of a union revival 
ve! eting led by Evangelist John S. Ham- 
mm and party. “Rev. L. P. Cassel, the 
tor of the Baptist church, and his 
pd people are actively engaged in 
Be y-wide campaign,” is a quota- 
; from the letter. 


Avsert H. Gace, pastor of the 


First church, Brattleboro, Vt., is meeting 
with fine success in his work. Since 
last October, when he began his min- 
istry in Brattleboro, twenty-four have 
been baptized and thirty-three new mem- 
bers have been received. The Bible 


_school has increased in attendance by 


about 300. On a recent Sunday $6500 
was raised to redecorate the church and 
to liquidate a small indebtedness. 

Tue First Cuurcu, Cotumsus, Ohio, 
Rev. Daniel F. Rittenhouse, pastor, re- 
ports 100 added to the membership last 
year and $28,000 contributed for all pur- 


poses. Miss Delma Maher of Norfolk, 
Va., is the pastor’s assistant. 
THE PASTORS HELD THEIR monthly 


meeting in the First church, Dayton, 
Ohio. The reports of the churches 
showed some additions and many evan- 
gelistic meetings slated for the next few 
months. Rev. G. W. Johnson, of Lin- 
den Avenue church read a helpful pa- 
per of “What is behind the Trouble in 
China?” He brought to the meeting the 
fruit of extensive reading: 

THE BETHEL CHURCH, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Rev. H. S. Bullock, pastor, has recently 
repainted the exterior of the building 
through the enterprise of one of the 
members, a young man who solicited the 
funds from friendly citizens. All the 
activities of the church are in a flour- 
ishing condition. 

Rev. Ernest A. MAIN, in the few 
months that he has been pastor of the 
University church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has seen wonderful progress along all 
lines. Congregations have trebled, mem- 
bership has doubled and in giving to 
both missions and current expenses the 
church is nearly 99 per cent efficient. 

THE NEWSPAPERS OF CINCINNATI, Ohio, 
have been giving Rey. John F. Herget 
considerable justifiable publicity and 
praise. He has been pastor of the great 
Ninth Street church for twenty-one 
years and recently was made foreman 
of the grand jury. One paper prints 
his pictures in characteristic attitudes 
and calls him clergyman, business ex- 
pert, financier and civic patriot. 

On SUNDAY NIGHT, JAN. 25, Chicago had 
the privilege of hearing two outstanding 
leaders. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
preached at the University of Chicago in 
the morning and at Orchestra hall in the 
evening to crowds that taxed the capacity 
of both auditoriums. Dr. J. Frank Norris 
preached at the Moody Bible Institute in 
connection with a conference of the Baptist 
Bible Union. The crowds that heard Doc- 
tor Norris were just as large and enthus- 
iastic as the audiences that cheered Doctor 
Fosdick. 

WE EXTEND OUR HEARTFELT sympathy to 
Dr. John R. Sampey of Louisville, Ky., in 
his recent bereavement. His wife, Annie 
Renfree Sampey, died of heart disease on 
Nana 

THe “ILLINors BAPTIST BULLETIN” pub- 
lished monthly by the state convention with 
Dr. A. E. Peterson as editor gave THE 
Baprist a fine bit of free publicity in the 
January number by printing on the front 
cover page the advertisement of THE Bap- 
TIst which appeared in the issue of Jan. 24. 


church, Falll River, 
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It is this kind of cooperation that will give 
Tue Baptist the larger circulation in the 
denomination which it deserves. 

‘Rev. J. W. Merritt, of Champaign, who 
has been superintendent of the eastern dis- 
trict of Illinois for the last four years, re- 
signed to accept the call of the Elliott 
avenue church of Springfield, Ill. During 
the years of his service with the state con- 
vention Mr. ‘Merrill has rendered valuable 
service and he has traveled up and’ down 
his territory incessantly, never sparing him- 
self. We anticipate a successful ministry for 
him at Elliott avenue. His friends in the 
state and on the board as well as his for- 
mer co-workers in the field, will pray for 
the blessing of God upon his new field of 
labor. e 
, Rev. (CHARLES A. CARMAN who has been 
pastor of the First church, Grinnell, Iowa, 
for a number of years, has accepted a un- 
animous call to become pastor of the First 
church, Galesburg IIl., and will begin work 
there about March 1. He is the son of 
Dr. Augustine S. Carman, professor of 
New Testament interpretation in the North- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

Dr. Jacop SpEICHER of Swatow, China, 
writes that the visit of Dr. Curtis Lee 
Laws and Dr. Earle V. Pierce was very 
helpful to the entire mission body. He says, 
“It is the best thing that has come to our 
mission in many a day. What we like about 
these men is that they have not uttered a 
word against any person opposed to the 
‘fundamentalists.’ ” 

Rev. JAMES FRANCIS GOODMAN has re- 
signed and will close his three-year pastor- 
ate with the First church, Brighton, Mich. 
For many years a successful work has been 
carried on with satisfactory results in a 
federation with Presbyterians without com- 
promise of Baptist faith or ordinances. 
Finally the need of a new house of worship 
became imperative, and the pastor and com- 
mittees had plans practically completed, and 
considerable funds available toward a “new 
building to be jointly owned” as_ both 
bodies had strongly voted; but now the 
plans are being held up. By mutual con- 
sent the resignation will take effect on or 
before April 1. The retiring pastor is the 
second Baptist in succession to serve the 
federation, though the Presbyterian part 
has much the larger membership and prop- 
erty. 

Dr. A. W. Tanpy, pastor of the First 
church, Mason City, Iowa, for more than 
eight years, has accepted a hearty and un- 
animous call to the First church, Fulton, 
Mo. The call was extended without the 
archaic and embarrassing method of candi- 
dating. Doctor Tandy has done a splendid 
work at Mason City, and the church at 
Fulton is to be congratulated on its choice. 

Rev. WILLIAM CLEMENTS, pastor Third 
Mass., is rejoicing 
in the near completion of the new edu- 
cation building which is to cost $35,000. 
George W. Merrill of the architectural 
department of the Home Mission So- 
ciety is the architect. This church with 
a list of only 180 members is active 
along all lines of local and missionary 
work. The reports at the recent an- 
nual meeting showed all bills paid and 
$1100 given to benevolences. 

Mr. FRANKLIN SLYE SmirTH, son of the 
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Want Ads 


500 Business or Professional Cards post- 
paid $2.00. Card case free. Fine stock, 
perfect printing. Craftsman Studios, Box 
325, Pasadena, Calif. 


Buy in Western New York where climate, 
rainfall, good soil, cheap farms and high 
markets favor the farmer. Grapes, fruits, 
poultry raising and general farming pay 
big. All about the Chautauqua Grape Belt 
and its unusual home advantages. Write. 
N. Y. Farm Agency, Westfield, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


For service in China—Young woman with 
business training and missionary motive 
for work as stenographer-accountant with 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. Write, giving age and experience, to 
Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Organist and Choir-Director Avallable— 
Well known church organist and choir-di- 
rector available immediately. Christian 
and -thoroughly efficient. Salary of about 
$80 a month expected. Address: Organist 


and Choirmaster, 1110 West 14th Street, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Stucker Evangelistic Campaigns. Single 
church or union. No singer. Open dates 


after March 15. Address, Ottawa, Kansas. 


late John Larrabee Smith, and nephew 
of the late Dr. Justin A. Smith, died at 
his home in Morgan Park New Year’s 
mornipg. He had been a resident of 
Morgan Park and a member of the First 
church since 1891. He was noted for 
his musical ability, possessing a voice 
of rare sweetness and power. He was 
a most inspiring leader of choirs and 
choruses, perhaps the largest one being 
the Glee club of Omaha, Neb. He was 
seventy-four years of age, and leaves 
to mourn his loss, a wife, Ella M.; a 
daughter, Mrs. Henry Justin Smith, and 
three sons, William F., Donald A., and 
Harold P. Smith. 

Rev. BenyjJAMIN D. Prorio has resigned 
his pastorate at Walker, N. Y., to take 
effect April 1. During his short pastor- 
ate twenty-five members have been 
baptized, eight members came in by 
letters, and three members were restored 
to fellowship with the church. The 
church property has been greatly im- 
proved. The church is out of debt and 
in a prosperous condition. 

THE PASTORATE OF Rey. James Blake with 
the church at Stevens Point, Wis., has 
reached the quarter-century mark. The 
church now has a property that could 
not be duplicated for $50,000, with a debt 
of only $1,000 provided for by pledges, 
$8,000 was spent the past year in adding 
parlors for social purposes to the church 
building. On Dec. 27 the twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Blake, an overstuffed davenport was 
presented to them. 

Cuester W. Witris was ordained at the 
Broad street church, Tonawanda, N. Y., 
Dec. 30, 1924. Moderator, Rev. Thomas 
Cowan; clerk, Rev. J. Archie Barker. 
Sermon, Rev. H. A. Keithley; other parts 
by Revs. A. C. Rockefeller, E. M. Wads- 
worth, P. Brunner, TovCowan cand © J: 
Archie ‘Barker. 

First CHURCH, BAYONNE, N. J., Rev. C. 
H. Rannels, pastor, enters the new year 
in a flourishing condition. The watch 
meeting was the most successful and the 
best attended in recent years. Two new 
members were received at that meeting. 
The Bible school began the new year 
by introducing the Entzminger six-point 
credit system, which it is believed will 
greatly help in the already efficient work 
being accomplished. Nine new members 


What Is My Part? 


Active work is now in progress throughout Iowa for adequate support and ample endowment of Des Moines 


University. 


You will be asked for your quota in the near future. 


for answering the question, ‘‘What is My Part?’ 


Baptists keenly appreciate the importance of Christian education. c 
The university must grow and expand if it is to meet the nation’s need. 


of character is tremendous. 


It is a time for earnest heart searching—a time 


The demand for trained, earnest leaders 


What greater satisfaction can you have in years to come thin the knowledge that you answered the call 
—did your part—helped to insure the permanence of a great university in the Middle-West which through 
the coming years shall liberate the powerful influence*of Christian thought in the life of America? 

Of course, every one was surprised in the New World Movement to hear that the quota of indivicual 
members of the churches throughout the Northern Denomination was $80.00 for five years, or $16.00 per 


year per member. 


That was the vision on the mountain top. 


It was never realized, but who would say 


today that it had not been a good thing? Before any one can build a stone castle, he must build an air 


castle. 


It is said that Thomas Edison filled 800 scrap books with experimental blunders before he ar- 


rived at the incandescent lamp, but what a result, what a contribution to the welfare of mankind! If 
light reduces crime and sin, Thomas Hdison will have much to his credit. 
You will not be unduly discouraged when you learn that Des Moines University has set an average of 


$30.00 per member for the state of Iowa in the course of three to five years. 
we are not suggesting an utter impossibility when we add that major gifts will be averaged. 


You will understand that 
Recently 


out of a church of 127 members, a mission church, came a cash donation of practically $11,000.00 from 


one estate. 
contribution to Des Moines University. 


whe sister making the above donation had a moderate estate, but no children, no direct heirs. 


This is an average of $85.00 per person, and yet this church is not through with making its 


She has 


made every student who will attend Des Moines University throughout the coming years a direct heir. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY, 105 Highland Park, Des Moines, Iowa 


THE BAPTIS? 


were received into the church durij: 
December and the hand of fellows; 
was given to the new members at ft 
January communion service. . 


B 
W. P. Loverr, For EIGHT years seci) 


tary of the Detroit Citizens league, j| 
organization working for the moral d 
velopment of the city, has been elect 
for the third time president of the N! 
tional Association of Civic Secretaric 
a group whose roster includes more th, 
fifty voters’ leagues, city clubs, etc. 
Lovett also has been elected preside’ 
of the University of Chicago club 
Detroit, which has about 200 members 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Fi 
church, Olean, N. Y., was held Jan. 
and many splendid and hopeful sigi| 
were manifest on all sides. The increa, 
in membership was 175. The atten 
ance in the Bible school is largest 
the history of church, being an averay 
of 200 more than the preceding yea 
The thousand-mark will be passed 1} 
Easter. An increase of salary was give 
the pastor, Dr. A. Frank Houser. Evel 
treasury of the church showed a hb 
ance on the right side with all curre; 
bills met. The budget for this year fi 
home expenses of the church is $10,5) 
or six thousand dollars more than thr! 
years ago. 


a ES See 


Obituary 


Rev. and Mrs. H. R. Williams, who ha 
made their home in Sibley, Iowa, for fifte 
years, are in deep sorrow due to the dea 
of their only daughter, Melita, who passi| 
away Jan. 13. Melita was born in Cascad| 
Iowa, in 1898. She graduated from tl 
Sibley high school in 1915 and finished @) 
junior college course in Des Moines un 
versity in 1918. Later she taught in a 
schools of Davenport and Altoona, Iowa. )| 
1921 she was married to Paul W. Sonn 
also a graduate of Des Moines universii 
and for a number of years superintendei 
of schools at Altoona. Both of these your 
people were musical and both had _ hig 
ideals, and it was natural that they shou 
form a friendship in college which in tin 
led them to the altar of matrimony. Meli 
was a charming young woman, modest ar 
unassuming, sweet in disposition and bear 
tiful in character. Her radiant presen 
brought sunshine and comfort wherever sl 
Though a direct descendant of Mi 
Standish and eligible for membership in 
Order of Colonial Dames, she never boas’ 
of it or even made it known unless } 
to do so. She went about her work quiet 
and did it thoroughly. Her life was alti 
gether too short and she will be miss¢ 
sorely by her husband, her father ar 
mother, her three brothers and all tt 
friends who knew her and loved her. He 
membership when she died was in the Un 
versity church of Des Moines. Due to ' 
fact that the editor of THE Baptist 
president of Des Moines college when 
Sonner and Melita Williams were stud 
there, the news of this premature deat 
brings to him a sense of personal loss. 
funeral was conducted by the local 
spt at Sibley where the body was laid 
rest. 


Deacon John Thomas Booth, born 
South Brownsville, Pa., Nov. 28, 
passed from this life Jan. 13, 1925. 
a young man he became a devoted C 


church of Elizabeth, Pa., where his mé 
bership remained until he moved to Pit 
burgh, when he united with the Union B 
tist church and was active there. Whe 
1908 the Bethel Baptist church in the 
ough of Garrick was organized he beca 
charter member of that church, and 
was elected a deacon which office he 
until the Lord called him up higher t 
with him in glory. He leaves a wido 
sister, three sons, one daughter, gr 
children and_ great-grandchildren, an 
host of friends. Doctor Krumreig, pa 
ws me church officiated at the funeral 
an. 4 
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ets is station WCOY (We Count On You) broadcasting 
from the third floor of the Immanuel Building, office of 
HE BAPTIST, at 2320 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
_ “Wait a minute. Listen! Allow us to announce a few 
ibscription lists from friends and agents. These ten sent 
ne hundred subscriptions as follows: D. F. McDonald, Lang- 
on, N. D.. 6; Ruth EF. Bean, Worcester, Mass., 9; Montana 
aptist Convention, Dr. E. R. Curry, 18; W. H. Beeby, Oak 
fark, Ill., 5; Mis. W. G. Harmby, Oak Park, IIl., 14; Agnes 
«, Woodward, Minneapolis, Minn., 6; Mrs. J. H. Woody, Mil- 
ukee, Wis., 7; Geo. D. Hubbard, Oberlin, Ohio, 5; Beulah 
. Rice, Lansing, Mich., 12; and Mrs. Chas. E. Huntoon, Elgin, 
1, 18. Please help your agent and pastor to boost THE 
APTIST. 

“We will now give the standing of the ten states having 
ie highest percentage of their reported membership listed 
3 subscribers for THE BAPTIST: 1, Washington; 2, Mon- 
‘ma is now only % of one per cent below Washington; 3, 
Tyoming; 4, Michigan; 5, Wisconsin; 6, California; 7, 
‘ebraska; 8, South Dakota; 9, Arizona, and 10, Utah. Mon- 
na shovs a gain every month while Washington shows a 
ight loss. Wyoming has moved up to third place. 

“We want to repeat some of our last week’s message. 
his issue of February 7, contains thirty-two pages and is 
jnted on finer paper. There will be more space for “Folks, 
acts and Opinion.” There is a new page devoted to Current 
Yorld Events. We are offering the paper now for SIX 
{ONTHS for $1.00. This applies to NEW £ subscribers 
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4 Bible Cross Word Puzzle 


(Solution will be given next week.) 


HORIZONTAL 30. 


| Most patient man. 
ta ronoun, 
| Man who was thrown overboard while try- 


| ing to escape a commission from the Lord. 1. Second person of the Trinity. 
| A city (Ps. 83:7). 2. From which first woman was made, 
njunction, 3. Where John the Baptist was baptized. 
Son of Raamah (Gen. 10:7). 4, Evil. 
| Father of Kish (1 Chr. 8:33). 5. A fowl mentioned only once in Bible. 
| Created. 6. Where baby Jesus was born. 
Man who with family was saved from 7. David’s nephew who killed Abner, 
Sodom, 8. Place of eternal punishment. 
Father of one of the three of David's 9. Entrance to a city. 
heroes (2 Sam. 23:11). 10. To peer with evil intent. 
A tower. 11. New method (abbr.) 
A church official. 13. To act, 
One of the testaments. 15. First two letters of 27 horizontal, 
ropeler, 17.. Son of Salah (Gen, °10:24). 


SHYRCH WORLD PRESS, tres 


Landmark of Zebulun (Josh. 19:10). 
31. Land to which Cain fled. 


VERTICAL 


First wife of Lamech (Gen, 4:19), 
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| | Station WCOY 


ONLY. We request all pastors, agents and literature secre- 
taries to give this publicity and to boost the paper with new 
lists of names from Dan to Beersheba (which being interpreted 
means from Portland, Maine, to San Diego by the western 
sea.), Hurry! 

“Hoot, mon, listen to this: You have noticed that we have 
repeated some of the nice things you have said about the 
paper. These were carnations. Now hear from the other side 
of the fence. These are cabbages. The first cabbage is from 
a pastor in an Atlantic state. “I was not interested in THE 
BAPTIST when it was started; I have never been since; and 
I do not expect to be. I am not desirous of interesting the 
membership of the church I serve in it.” And the other cab- 
bage is from a Pacific state and should be more irenic but it 
isn’t. “I lost all interest in THE BAPTIST two years ago. 
When the paper gets converted so it can be trusted then I 
might try to get it into the hands of my people. But till 
then, NEVER.” Carnations and cabbages are both useful 
products of the vegetable kingdom. We receive them both 
with becoming modesty and consider the source. 

“The office boy says that in his opinion if all 'the slackers 
and sleepers in his church suddenly woke up and subscribed 
for THE BAPTIST it would produce a general revival of 
religion, be lots cheaper, and would save the present pastotr 
the expense of moving to another field in the spring. He 
says he can’t understand why some people do not see this 
and especially the pastor. 

“Signing off until Feb. 14. This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


21. Used for sacrifice (pl). 

Burden. 

King from whom Mary and Joseph fled. 
28. To bar. 

29. Young goat. 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Name of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs, Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Fomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 


cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 
Samples of these Single and Double 


Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 
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The Saving Sense 


A little bit of laughter makes the sad- 
dest. day a thing 
In whose gates of apple blossom every- 
body wants to sing. 
—Folger McKinzie. 


Dizziness that comes from doing good 
turns is a rare ailment—Religious Tele- 
scope. 


A minister taking a walk in Ireland 
met an old woman with a donkey and 
a cartload of peat. As it was on a 
steep hill and the little donkey was 
having a hard time, the minister put 
his shoulder to the cart and helped 
them up. 

“Thank you, your riverence,” said the 
old woman, with a curtsy. “With one 
donkey I never could have done it.”— 
Continent. 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without eufficient in: 
gurance wee not properly safeguarded against fire 


Baptist Department 
Mutual Insurance Corporatios 
furnishes protection AT COS! 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


No assessmen(s; easy pay- 
ments; profits to policy- 
{ holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
‘ers same as stock com: 
panies. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured ¢ 

z g Ne agenta Deal diract 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Menager, 1509 Insurance HPxchange, ee Til. 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, 


PULPIT ud CHOIR 
ROBES 


An Easter Pageant: 


CROWNED WITH VICTORY. For young peo- 
ple and children. Text by Mrs. De Armond, music 
by J. H. Fillmore. A bright Easter drama of 
beautiful music, recitation, costumed plays and 
drills, concluding with tableau. A complete copy 
mailed for four 2-cent stamps. Fillmore Music 
House, 524 Elm “St., Cincinnati, O. Publishers 
of the popular sacred solos, come Beautiful 
Garden of Prayer’’ and ‘If I Could But Tell 
All the Glory.’”’ 


“There is always the consolation when 
the mercury drops, that what goes down 
must come up” says the Detroit Free Press. 
“How about the coal pile?” asks the Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


“Not being critical but whimsical, we'd 
like to ask, ‘Why a Men’s Brotherhood?’ 
It couldn’t be a_ sisterhood, could it?” 
comments The Neighbor of Pasadena. 


Murphy, a new cavalry recruit, was 
given one of the worst horses in the 
troop. 

“Remember,” said the sergeant, “no 
one is allowed to dismount without or- 
ders.” 

Murphy was no sooner in the saddle 
than the horse kicked, and Murphy went 
over his head. 

“Murph,” yelled the sergeant, when he 
discovered him lying breathless on the 
ground, “you dismounted!” 

1 | did.” 

“Did you have orders?” 

oT didee 

“From headquarters?” 

“No sir, from hindquarters.”—Chicago 
Daily News. 


Elijah Stites Terry 
(Continued from page 4) 


in the Baptist church of which they 
were both members. They were mar- 
ried Jan. 11, 1822. The second son born 
to them was our Elijah Stites Terry. 
The name of the Terry family is pre- 
served in the history of our country 
through General Alfred H. Terry, a 
nephew of the martyred missionary, 
commander of the Dakota division of the 
United States army, at the time of the 
massacre of General Custer and his men 
at the Little Big Horn. 

Surely, the portrait of Elijah Stites 
Terry deserves a place in this city, the 
capital of the nation, and in this temple, 
dedicated to Roger Williams and reli- 
gious liberty. The blood of his kin has 
freely flowed in every war for the mak- 
ing and preserving of the nation. His 
own was gladly offered for the same 
people to whom Roger Williams went 
as our first missionary. Elijah Stites 
Terry is the gift of the East to the West, 
the gift of the best and truest blood of 
the land. He is the sacrifice of our 
westward-trecking. Baptist forefathers 
and foremothers, offered on the altar of 
missionary service. We give back his 
portrait today and his memory to the 
East, to be preserved here forever in 
the heart of the nation and in this shrine 
of Baptist devotion. 

(The writer wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness for many of the facts in the 
foregoing story to Dr. Benjamin Stites 
Terry, professor of history in the Umwver- 
sity of Chicago.) 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 3) 

The plan to make the fruits of Self- 
denial week a cumulative Easter offering 
is strongly recommended. At the same 
time it is hoped that this week will be 
observed in a broader spirit than is in- 
dicated by the idea of merely saving 
for the benefit of the church the price 


oe 


THE BAPTIS! 


of a few trifling luxuries, abandone 
for the occasion. The plan of hay 
a self-denial savings bank in the ho 
and putting something into it every 
isan good one because giving, right! 
viewed, is an act of worship and givin 
by this daily plan in the period preced 

Easter is peculiarly fitting. The Bapti: 
churches want and need a gene 
Easter offering, but they want still m 
to have all the world feel the true 
of self denial—a refusal to acknowle 
the claims of self as against the call t 
duty in Christ’s service. 


All Baptist young people are eli 
to enter the stewardship essay cont 
set up by the stewardship departmer 
of the Northern Convention and 
being promoted by the stewardship an 
tithing department of the B. Y. P. U¢ 
America. Generous cash prizes will 
awarded to those reaching first, a 
and third in their respective groups, 
senior, intermediate and junior. Pam 
phlets describing all the conditions : 
details of the contest will be mailed » we 
request by the stewardship and tithin 
department, B. Y. P. U. of Ame - 
2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Chicago Association women are ask 
to take notice that the next meeting ¢ 
the Mission Union will be held in # 
First Baptist church of Oak Park, in 
stead of at Berwyn, as appears in th 
calendar, an exchange of time betwe 
the two churches having been arran: 
The meeting will be held on Tuesday 
Feb. 10, from 11 a.m. to 3:15 p.m. Ma 
choice things have been arranged ‘o 
that day, among them a message fror| 
Tue Baptist, through its editor, Dr. Jot 
Earl, and as a fitting close to a day ¢ 
aod things an interpretative scriptur 
recital by Rev. Henry H. Halley 1 
show how the Book can live through th 
voice of a sympathetic interpreter. 


The preachers for the University ¢ 
Chicago for coming Sundays ar 
Feb. 8, Robert E. Speer, Presbyteri 
board of foreign missions, New or 
City; Feb. 15, Prof. Theodore G. Soar 
University of Chicago; Feb. 22 (not | 
nounced); Mar. 1, Professor Soare 
Mar. 8 and 15, Prof. Hugh Black 
Union Theological Seminary, New Yo 
City. The last date given is Convoc 
tion Sunday. 

New Year’s day in Japan has a n' 
ber of strange customs connected 
its observance, and Miss Win 
Acock, Baptist missionary in Tokyo ha 
written about some of them to tf 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary soc 
Some years ago, according to 
Acock, it was the custom of the 
nese to go to the temple on New Yea 
day with no clothing to protect fro 
bitterly cold weather of January. 
the law requires that a little covet 
be worn. The streets‘aré thronged wW 
people, and merchants circulate amo 
them, taking advantage of the crov 
to sell their wares. At a little distai 
from the temple a huge bonfire is bu 
into which the people throw their N 
Year’s decorations. In front of th 
temple stand crowds throwing coins if 
the temple enclosure. Cakes and oth 
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ferings are piled high inside the tem- 
e. These are brought as gifts by busi- 
ss companies who wish good luck for 
e New Year. The “runners,” who 
ing the gifts, come up in their scanty 
othing, run all around the temple and 
en present themselves before the 
jest, who waves over their heads some- 
ing which strongly resembles a feather 
ster. This is supposed to brush away 
il and bad luck and insure them happi- 
2 and good fortune throughout the 
ar. 


The committee on exhibit for the Se- 
tle convention is already at work. The 
aterial used in the exhibit at Milwau- 
e will be used again in the Seattle 
hibit as far as it may seem desirable 
‘th the addition of such other material 
“may be thought best. Some of the 
aterial used at Milwaukee has been 
ed since that convention in churches 
d other conventions. If there are 
urches, associations, state conventions, 
groups of churches in a city between 
sw York and Seattle that desire to 
ve a missionary exhibit any time be- 
‘een now and the first week in June, 
e Seattle exhibit committee will make 
ese materials available. There are 
inted scenic backgrounds on Burma, 
dia, Bengal-Orissa, Assam, China, Ja- 
n, Philippines, Congo, Porto Rico, 
mtral America, Alaska, the Indians, and 
nericanization. There are curios on 
of these foreign mission countries and 
me of the home, and charts about 
© work. This is a rare opportunity 
secure the use of this material by 
ying the freight. Send a statement 
the type of material you think you 
juld like to Harry S. Myers, 276 Fifth 
renue, New York City. 


The mid-winter reception and banquet 
the Chicago Baptist Social union, will 
‘held on Tuesday Feb. 17. It will be 
liversity of Chicago night. On ac- 
unt of the large attendance which is 
ticipated the place of meeting has been 
anged to the hotel LaSalle, where the 
ception will be held in the Gold room, 
d the banquet and the program in the 
1ing-room adjoining. At 5:15 in the 
‘ernoon, a reception will be tendered 
the trustees and president of the 
tiversity of Chicago, and the dinner 
Il be served at 6:15. The University 
Chicago Glee club of forty voices 
ll render the music of the occasion, 
d addresses will be made by Harold 

Swift, president of the board of 
istees of the university and President 
nest DeWitt Burton. Back of the en- 
€ program is the desire of the Social 
ion to emphasize the fact that the 
liversity of Chicago which is now re- 
rded as one of the great graduate 
100ls of the world is essentially a 
ptist institution, and that the Baptists 
Chicago and vicinity be made aware 
its greatness. It is hoped that the 
ception and banquet will be attended 
t only by Chicago Baptists, but that 
iny in the surrounding metropolitan 
2a will grace the occasion with their 
2sence. 


The University of Chicago recently an- 
unced a $2,000,000 gift from the gen- 


Pes aes 


eral education board of the Rockefel- 
Jer foundation. The contribution car- 
ries with it the condition that the uni- 
versity raise an additional $4,000,000. 
The university has formulated a program 
for 1925, with its first objective the rais- 
ing of $6,500,000 for endowment and re- 
search. The second objective is the 
raising of $11,000,000 for new buildings. 
The university, if it succeeds in meeting 
the requirements of the general educa- 
tion board gift, will need to obtain only 


The Harp and the Broom 


OTHERS need to watch their 

spirit. Upon 'this depends the 
happiness of all in the home. The 
harp and the broom are equally 
lifeless and ineffective in them- 
selves. What comes from them 
depends entirely upon the person 
in whose hands they happen to be. 
Unskilled hands will get from the 
harp nothing but discords; an un- 
willing worker will find in the 
broom only deadly monotony. But 
skilled and imaginative fingers can 
draw from the harp music to 
soothe and charm all who hear, 
and the woman who loves her 
home gets joy and satisfaction out 
of the humble broom.—From bulle- 
tin First Church, Joliet, Ill. 


$500,000 more to complete its first ob- 
jective. In discussing the generous con- 
tribution Robert F. Lamont, chairman 
of the committee on development, made 
it clear that this conditional gift does 
not in any way imply a reversal of John 
D. Rockefeller’s decision in 1910 to cease 
his contributions to the University of 
Chicago. The donation was in keeping 
with the broad policy of the general 
education board to promote the cause of 
education throughout the country. 


Ever since March, 1920, there has been 
active in Philadelphia an organization 
known as the Baptist Deacon’s Council 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity. This or- 
ganization holds semi-annual supper 
meetings in the various churches of the 
city and topics of general interest to 
deacons are discussed. “What to do 
with the Poor fund,” “What is the most 
charitable way of caring for the poor 
of a church?”, “Should we practice and 
teach tithing?”, “How should new mem- 
bers of the Deacon’s society be received 
and assigned to a particular service?”, 
“What is the deacon’s relation to the 
Sunday school?”, are some of the topics 
which they have considered. At a re- 
cent meeting, the particular discussion 
turned to how best to care for the aged 
poor of the church. This drew attention 
to the Baptist Home in Philadelphia. 


"With seventy-five guests in the home 


(the capacity number) and fifty on the 
waiting list, the Deacon’s council voted 
to try to raise a sufficient fund to pro- 
vide an adequate home to care for the 
aged poor of the church. A campaign 
has now been launched to collect $450,- 
000. The site for the future home for 
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aged Baptists has been purchased and 
paid for, and there is a unified deter- 
mination on the part of the deacons to 
press this matter to a successful conclu- 
sion. The deacons feel that the fellow- 
ship and fraternal ties developed by the 
council meetings will be a lasting asset 
to the Philadelphia churches. 


“The leaves of the tiree were for the 
healing of the nations” is the text from 
Revelations 22:2 which the Woman’s 
Home Mission society has chosen for 
the motto of its golden anniversary cele- 
bration in 1927. The tree of life, in this 
case, is represented by the society, and 
the leaves are the service and money 
which it gives for the healing of the na- 
tions within its territory. The great 
“melting pot,” America, has been the 
field where the society since 1877 has 
been carrying out its program of putting 
“Christ in every Home.” Negroes, 
Spanish-speaking peoples, Indians and 
immigrants have all come within its ever- 
widening plan of Christianization, and in 
fifty years the Woman’s Home Mission 
society has grown from a society aiding 
and supporting three mission stations 
and five missionaries to one with 190 
misston stations and 318 missionaries. 
A great Thanksgiving celebration will 
attend the culmination of the golden an- 
niversary and an offering of $500,000 is 
to be raised for new equipment, school 
buildings, and other needs of the vast 


field. Already eight of the society’s ten 
districts have accepted the quota of this 


CHRIST’S MOULD 
of PRAYER 


By Dr. James A. 
FRANCIS 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles. 


Paper, 25c; Leather, 
$1.00. At your book- 
seller’s or by mail 
postpaid. 


50,000 copies of this remarkable dissertation on 
The Lord’s Prayer have been sold. Original 
edition, in English and Telegu, exhausted. 

An invaluable aid to the BIBLH STUDENT AND 
TEACHER. The work in flexible leather, title 
in gold, provides a most acceptable Christmas 
remembrance. 


E, L. EATON, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles 


REMEMBER 
OUR Se ce NAME I8: , 
Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


Mrs. Mary E. Bioomer, Treasureg 
276 Fifth Avenue ‘New York City 


Minor Hospital and School of Nursing 
(Under Baptist Direction) 

The School of Nursing offers excellent oppor- 

tunities for young women of education and re- 

fmement. University of Washington allows 

credit for our diploma. Spring class now form- 


ing. Address 

Carolyn E. Davis (Sup’t) 
420 Spring St. Seattle, Wash. 
(Next door to First Baptist Church) 
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offering which they are to raise, and 
have appointed the committees which 
are to have charge of the work. The 
other two districts are also well under 
way with their plans. 


Because it takes sixty-seven church 
members one year to win one soul to 
Christ, the Twin Cities Swedish Baptist 
brotherhood met recently to consider 
the causes of this condition and to ac- 
celerate the movement toward personal 
evangelism. Here are some of the in- 
teresting questions faced and discussed. 
Is personal work a practical method? 
Should present evangelistic methods be 
modified? How can the unconverted be 
brought to church? Are extra meetings 
a useless device? During the discussion 
one man confessed that while he had 
won twenty-four converts during his 
first year as a Christian he could not 
point to a single soul that he had won 
in the last five years. It was voted to 
reemphasize evangelism by definite 
methods of winning souls and especially 
by enlisting the members of the local 
churches in personal work under the 
guidance of the pastors. Addresses were 
given by Rev. F. C. Hamlin, Prof. H. C. 
Wingblade and Doctor Gordh. The con- 
ference ended with every man on his 
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knees praying for the quickening of the 
ever-living Spirit of God. 

For cosmopolitan variety and human 
interest one will seek far for a news 
item surpassing the following: “Fifty 
Mexican children, a number of their 
parents and other relatives wére enter- 
tained at a Christmas party in Lincoln, 
Nebr., by the university students’ class 
of the Second Baptist church, Rev. 
Henry G. Smith, pastor. Toys were 
given and refreshments served. Rev. 
E. V. Garcia, Mexican missionary, Bu- 
enaventusa Veloso and. Jesus Demeza, 
Filipino students at the university, spoke 
of their contacts with English-speaking 
peoples. A Chinese orchestra playing 
in a local theater appeared after the pro- 
gram was over and played several num- 
bers.” 


Newspaper readers were startled some 
time ago to learn that a breach had 
opened between the Bible institute of 
Los Angeles and the Church of the 
Open Door, and that the institute board 
of directors had given the church notice 
to vacate the premises not later than 
Feb. 1. The causes for this action were 
apparently partly financial and partly 
administrative. The institute board 
claimed that the church was too inde- 
pendent both in its use of funds collected 
at its services, and in the. management 
of its affairs. Everybody wondered 
where the church would find an open 
door when Feb. 1 should arrive and its 
exile would be upon it. Peace has come, 
and again the oil runs down the beard 
of Aaron, while the open door remains 
ajar to the near-ejected church. It is 
announced that the Church of the Open 
Door appealed to the directors for a 
statement of conditions upon which they 
might be permitted to keep the door 
open and retain their tenancy in the 
institute. These conditions were that a 
new constitution be framed and adopted 
by the church, and this was done at a 
meeting attended by 300 members of 
that body, naturally with some misgiving 
and some squirming, in view of the 
hard terms laid down. The church gives 
the institute board the right of veto 
upon its choice of pastor and of Sunday- 
school superintendent; and also pledges 
itself to change or rescind any act of the 
church or its officers at the request of 
the institute board “if in the opinion of 
the board such act is inconsistent with 
the Bible institute or its work.” Aside 
from these drastic provisions, it is de- 
clared in the records that “the Church 
of the Open Door is a separate and in- 
dependent organization!” And now, 
having thus placated its perturbed land- 
lord, the church faces the future with 
no misgiving, for the door to the spa- 
cious and beautiful auditorium is still 
an open door for this “independent or- 
ganization.” 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


THE BAPTIS 
Editor’s Notes on the Lesse 
for Feb. 22 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
Lesson Text: Rom. 13:1-14. Golden Tey 
Rom. 13:9 


It is fitting so near George Washin, 
ton’s birthday and less than two weel 
after Abraham Lincoln’s anniversa) 
that the lesson should be given to goc 
citizenship. All the elements of goc 
citizenship are contained in principle ; 
the text of the lesson. There are thr 
and they are given in the ascendin| 
order of their value. 


Respect for Law 


Even if the officials who represet 
the government are vicious men we mui 
respect the law. Nero was the chi 
executive of Rome when Paul wrote th 
words we study, and no greater monst¢ 
ever wore the crown of a Caesar; bt 
that fact did not prevent the apos| 
from exhorting Christians to be goo! 
citizens and obey the laws of the en 
pire. There were doubtless unjust law 
in those days as there are in these day 
but that was no reason for lawlessnes) 
Paul’s argument is that the state is | 
divine institution. According to this ai 
gument if the emperor was the sol 
ruler, then he ruled by divine right, an 
must be obeyed. We no longer accep 
that argument because the doctrine o 
the divine right of kings is antiquate 
and untenable. But we do believe i 
the divine right of the state when a! 
the people have a voice in it. Only b 
respect for the state and for the law 
designed to govern us and _ consery 
order can society be saved from confu 
sion and disintegration. Respect for lay 
carries with it the support of the stat 
by the honest payment of taxes. 


Response to Love 


There is something higher than statu 
tory law. In fact, law will utterly fai 
of its purpose unless the hearts of th 
citizens respond to mutual love. Loy 
according to the lamented Rauschen 
busch is “the energy of a stedfast wil 
bent on creating fellowship.” Loy 
therefore is not primarily an emotiot 
but a volition. Dr. Richard Robert 
well says, “There is little more urgen 
in the interest of sound thinking ant 
clear speech than some rehabilitation o 
this word ‘love,’ its rescue from thi 
slough of saccharine sentimentalism anc 
its recognition as the generic name 0} 
those human impulses which constitute 
the many- -colored energy of social ¢ 
hesion.” Love in this sense is the ful 
filment of law. 


Resembling the Lord 


This, I take it, is what Paul meal 
by his! vivid figure of putting on f 
Lord Jesus. When we put on the L 
we put off all vice and lawlessness, 
new flesh sloughing off the diseased t 
sue of an old wound. ‘Law will nev 
have its full respect and love will nev 
have its full response from men u 
the Lord lives his life over again in 
citizens who constitute the state. 
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The Bigger and Better “Baptist” 


Begins With This Issue 
of 


THE BAPTIST 


A Thirty-two Page Newspaper — Illustrated, Inspiring, Reliable 


q Dr. U. M. McGuire, formerly an editor of THE BAPTIST will conduct a 
new department each week under the heading, “The World in Transit,” 
giving the outstanding news of the world with interpretation and 
reliability. 


q Dr. James V. Latimer for a quarter of a century a Baptist missionary in 
China will write on “An Indigenous Church for China.” 


q That popular writer and preacher, Bernard C. Clausen, has been secured 
to furnish a series of feature articles dealing with outstanding preach- 
ers, leading laymen, and churches that win in spite of adverse conditions 
He will also furnish four articles on 100 per cent Americans. : 


qDon’t miss the excellent and informing series by Rev. Frederic Spurr 
of Birmingham, England, on “The New Psychology and the Evangel- 
ical Faith.” 


@ In these days when women are governors of great states like Texas and 
Wyoming, members of state legislatures, judges of superior courts and 
prominent in business, we are planning to furnish our readers with vital 
articles on “The Woman of Today,” “The Other Woman,” “The Women 
of Tomorrow,” “The New Woman and the Old Man,” and other discus- 
sions equally interesting. 


@ There will be articles on industry, war, international situations as they 
affect the progress of the kingdom of God. 


@In addition to all the leading articles that will appear during the year 
we plan to extend the area of “Folks, Facts and Opinion,” to enlarge the 
space given to the letters and general news, and to enrich every depart- 
ment of the paper. 


With a view to celebrating this new departure and in 
order to greatly increase the number of our readers we 
are announcing a trial subscription for six months for 
$1.00. Now is the time for pastors and agents to get busy 
and roll up big lists of new subscribers. 
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OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


(Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Member of N orth Central Association 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
Tuition a year $100.00 
Offers Degree of A. B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, 
superior equipment, new science hall, new 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Pre-professional courses: 
engineering, journalism, business, 
ture, education, ministry. 

Special attention to training Christian 
workers, high school teachers, music, home 
economics, physical education. 


For bulletins and other information address 


President Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D. Box 
BB, -Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 


medicine, law, 
agricul- 


Des Moines University 


JOHN W. MILLION, Pres. 


FIX YOUR GOAL 


Men and women with definite objectives 
have a great advantage over those who 
merely wander through life. 


Des Moines University offers standard 
courses, plus association with purposeful 
young people and contacts which are 
only possible in a progressive city. 


Able instructors take keen personal in- 
terest in the progress of students, seek- 
ing in every way to be genuinely helpful. 


COLORADO WOMAN’S 
COLLEGE 


Two years of Liberal Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Art, Expression, Piano, Organ, 
Violin and Voice. For catalogue write to 

James Asa White, President 


Capitol Hill Station Denver, Colorado 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 


President, J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exceptional 


1425 Snyder Ave. 


KEUKA COLLEGE 


opened in 1921. Courses lead to B. A. 
and B. S. degrees. Special emphasis 
on training for Christian service. 


A. H. NORTON, President 


BETHEL INSTITUTE 
ST, PAUL, MINNESOTA, 
Trains for leadership in Church and Kingdom 
Service. 

Departments: College and Seminary Prepara- 
tory, Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 
Bible and Missionary Training. 
Strong religious and missionary 
spirit. A school with a purpose, which makes 
investments of life and money worth while. 
Write for catalog, and send gifts to ; 

G. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Minn. 


Theological, 
Accredited. 
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the new Baptist College for Women, 


Our Schools and Colleges 


The fall semester of Linfield college 
was from almost every point of view the 
most pleasant and satisfactory in the 
history of the institution. Faculty and 
students have been doing the work they 
are supposed to do with a singleness 
of purpose which is admirable. 


A new basket-ball building was opened 
a week ago witha victory of the Denison 
team over Ashland college. The Uni- 
versity Glee club took a Thanksgiving 
trip covering Wheeling, Huntington, 
Charleston and Rio Grande. The gospel 
teams held several successful week-end 
meetings in neighboring churches. A 
considerable number of the ministerial 
students are serving the churches in the 
vicinity as pastors. The number of stu- 
dents preparing for full time Christian 
service has reached about 125. 


Dr. Warren P. Behan, head of the 
department of Bible and religious edu- 
cation at Ottawa university, was the 
recipient of an enjoyable surprise Fri- 
day evening, Dec. 12. Students in his 
classes, members of the Life Service 
league of the university and the Ottawa 
high school, and others, contributed 
toward refurnishing his classroom in the 
administration ‘building. It has long 
been Doctor Behan’s wish that his class- 
room might be made more attractive 
and that students might feel free to 
use this room as a sort of “retreat.” It 
is the meeting place of all the religious 
organizations in the college. 

Rapid progress is being made in the 
construction of the two new dormitories 
for women at Denison university. The 
first one will be: named the Mary 
Thresher Beaver:hall in honor of the 
wife of Frederick P. Beaver of Dayton 
who has served the college for many 
years on the board of trustees and whose 
many ‘benefactions were recently in- 
creased by the.addition of $100,000 to 
the funds of the college. The second 
building will be named ‘Sawyer hall, 
honoring Charles Sawyer, by whose gen- 
erosity and self-sacrificing efforts the 
first educational opportunities for women 
were opened in Granville and perhaps 
in the United States. 

The mid-winter Baptist older boys’ 
conference at Cook Academy, Montour 
Falls, N. Y., was the finest and most 
successful conference yet held. Under 
the direction of Rev. F. W. Tomlinson, 
director of rural church work, over fifty 
boys met for five days to study methods 
under competent denominational lead- 
ers. One of the strong features of the 
gathering was the fellowship of the boys 
with these Christian leaders who were 
able to advise in their life problems and 
to point them to higher levels. The 
boys “have their own officers and have 
developed a strong organization to 
carry on the work of the denomination 
among young men in their localities. 
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DENISON UNIVERSIY. 


Founded 1831 Granville, Ohic| 
Clark W. Chamberlain, Ph.D., LL.D.| 


President 


A COLLEGE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN | 


For nearly a century Denison has beer] 
building college opportunities for men and| 
women. With a broad comprehensive currie:| 
ulum students are prepared for life’s ac: 
tivities. Professors have sympathetic con-/ 
tacts with students. Class and campus or) 
ganizations provide for one hundred pel| 
cent participation. Doane Academy offers 
courses for preparatory and belated stu-) 
dents. The Conservatory of Music features 
complete musical training and fits for teach-) 
ing. Expenses are reasonable and college) 
life democratic, ai 

For information address 


Secretary, CLARENCE M. EDDY 
Granville, Ohio. 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
THE COLLEGE } 

Awards the degrees of B. A., of B. S. in Bt 
ology, Home Economics, Education, Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Hngineering, 
after four years of work, 7 
THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 2. 

affords instruction in Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice Culture and Singing, Wind Instruments, 
History of Music, Public School Music, Har- 
mony, Composition, Theory, Vergil Clavier. 
Bucknell aims to develop men and women who 
will apply Christian ideals in every department 
of human endeavor. 


x 

For catalogue and information, address 
H. Walter Holter, Registrar, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


LINFIELD COLLEGE 


The Baptist College of the Pacific Northwest 
Standard Courses and Degrees, 
Voice, Piano, Organ, Stenography, 

Typewriting ze 
Second semester opens February 2, 1925. 
For further information write to 


President, LEONARD W. RILEY, | 


McMinnville, Oregon 4 


Cook Academy 


Fifty-first year. Prepares boys for college 0! 
business careers. Graduates are successful {0 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake region 
splendid health record. All body-building atl 
letics. Swimming pool. Christian influence 

training. Music advantages. For catalog ad 


The Principal, Box B, Montour Falls, New York 


| CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINAR 


Tuition and room-rent free. Scholarshij 
available to qualified students. ‘ 

Seminary’s relation to the University ‘ 
Pennsylvania warrants offer. of the follow 

I. Regular Course for Pastors a 
Preachers. 

II. Course with emphasis on 
ligious Education. 

III. Training for Advanced Sch 
arship. 

Milton G. Evans, LL.D., Pres. Chester, 

EXTENSION : COURSE 


Seminary maintains a correspondence dep 
ment for men unable to attend a semir 
Cost, including books, $10 a year. Oertifi 
on completion. Address: 


Eli 8. Reinhold, A.M., Dir., Chester, 


Pa. 
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......His foes could kill 
The mortal man, , they could not stay his dream, 


Which now, on darkened earth, casts far its gleam. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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THE BAPTIS. 


Is There An Agent 


for 


“THE BAPTIST’ 
In Your Church? 


The men and women whom the denomination has chosen to lead us, appreciating the 
value of the denominational newspaper, are anxious to greatly increase the number of 
readers in every church. The great work in which we are engaged demands a well-in- 
formed people with a wide knowledge of what the denomination is gone and proposing 
to do in these significant times. 


The Best Assistant Pastor 


THE BAPTIST is the best assistant pastor because it visits the home regularly 
once a week and brings something for each member of the family. News from all 
over the world and the more intimate “golden gossip” about our own folks; sugges- 
tive methods of doing things and letters “full of human interest; the Chimney Corner 
with its cheerful glow and the Bookshelf smiling down on young and old alike; 
articles with literary excellence and kingdom vision and a devotional page which opens 
the door to the secret place of the Most High. ‘This assistant lightens the pastor’s 
work by informing and enlisting the members of the church in the great things for 
which the church exists, and therefore gives the pastor groups of people upon whom 
he can depend for loyal and intelligent cooperation. 


The Church Agent 


Church agents for THE BAPTIST are among the most important workers in the 
congregation because they are engaged in providing the church with the largest possible 
number of assistant pastors. They enjoy the privilege of rendering definite service to 
the denomination. This is the motive which actuates our best agents and not the 
modest commission which we offer in dollars-and cents. We want an agent tn every 
church. Consult your pastor about the appointment of an agent in your church. Write 
us for terms and instructions. 


A Six Months’ Trial Offer 


For ONE DOLLAR the paper will be sent for SIX MONTHS to new subscribers 
who wish to sample THE BAPTIST with a view to becoming regular patrons. We 
promise to discontinue the paper at the end of the six months’ period to any trial 
subscriber who does not renew in order that he may not be embarrassed by receiving 
something he does not want. 


The Regular Rates Are $2.50 for a Single Annual Subscription, $2.00 in Clubs Representing Ten 
Per cent of Local Church Resident Membership, and $3.00 for THE BAPTIST and Missions. 


The Baptist—your Own Paper—-The Baptist 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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j _ Folks, Facts and Opinion 


‘Rev. A. W. Rider of Los Angeles, 
alif., arrived in New York on Jan. 24 
aving visited our mission stations in Ja- 
an, East China, South China, Burma, 
ssam, Bengal-Orissa, and the Telegu 
eld, returning by way of Europe. He 
already sharing his observations and 
‘apressions- with the churches of the 
‘orthern Baptist Convention. 


Rev. J. A. Hoffman, for eight years 
te pastor-at-large and state evangelist 
£ the Montana Baptist Convention, died 
| Lewistown, Mont., on Jan. 22, 1925, 
3a result of pneumonia. After twenty 
vars of evangelistic work in Ohio and 
lichigan, Mr. Hoffman came to Mon- 
yna in 1914. He entered actively into 
l phases of the work in the state. His 
\aiaty residence was at Dilo, Mont. 


Robert Lee Baker, Jr., son of Dr. 
. L. Baker, pastor of the First church 
t Ashland, Ky., defeated fourteen com- 
‘stitors, representing ten different col- 
ges and universities, for the appoint- 
‘ent to represent Kentucky in the 
-hodes scholarship awards to Oxford 
‘)llege, Oxford, England, for next year. 
tr, Baker holds Ph.B and M.A. degrees 
om Brown university and at the time 
t his appointment was studying for 
is doctor’s degree at Columbia uni- 
sity. He will continue his study for 
is doctor’s degree at Oxford. He bore 
je endorsement of Brown university, is 
junior deacon in the First Baptist 
iurch of Providence, Rhode Island, and 
on his return to the United States from 
(xford will devote his life to teaching. 
e,is twenty-three years old. 


The Divinity School of the University 
Chicago announces extension courses 
religion and leadership training, be- 
inning Feb. 3. The lectures will all be 
ven in the assembly hall of Harper 
‘emorial Library on the Midway for 
‘xX successive Tuesday evenings. Dean 
athews will give six lectures on the 
plications of the social messages of 
sus as follows: “The Revolutionary 
nekground of Jesus’ Teaching;” “The 
ospel of Good Will;” “The Gospel of 
iidividuality;’ “The Gospel and the 
lmily;” “The Gospel and Economic 
lfe;” “The Gospel and Social Recon- 
srtuction.” There will bea lecture every 
‘ening by Professor Edwards on “Dra- 
atization and Pageantry.” There will 
iso be six lectures by Prof. G. B. Smith 
1 the general theme: “What Every 
iristian Should Know about Science.” 
lis subjects are: “The Message of the 
Jeavens: Astronomy;” “The [Evolution 
( Our Earth: Geology;” “The Invisible 
rms of the Physical World: Phys- 
33” “The Evolution of Life: Biology;” 
‘Tealth and Vigor: Medical Science;” 
Vholesome Living: The New Psychol- 
uy.” These courses are provided at 
le request of a number of Chicago 
istors who desire opportunity for their 
lople to study the New Testament 
religion under competent teachers. 


Rev. Charles M. Sheldon has resigned 
as editor-in-chief of the Christian Herald, 
and has become a contributing editor, 
thus giving him time for work on an 
autobiography and for the community 
evangelistic services which he has been 
promoting in recent years. 


The mid-winter meeting of the Chicago 
Baptist Social Union will be held in the 
Hotel LaSalle on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
17. There will be a reception for the 
president and board of trustees of the 
University of Chicago and their wives, 
at 5:15 p.m. Mr. Harold H. Swift presi- 
dent of the board of trustees and Presi- 
dent Ernest DeWitt Burton will speak. 
The musical program for the reception 
and banquet will be furnished by the 
University of Chicago Glee Club. Mr. 
John Nuveen will preside. For all in- 
formation, reservations, and tickets, ap- 
ply to Chas. L. Major, 125 N. Wabash 
Ave., telephone State 7966. 


A feeling of Christian comradeship 
and old-fashioned sociability is reflected 
in the characteristic letter written by 
President Calvin Coolidge to Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman recently. This is what 
the president said: “I have just learned 
of your election as president of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and I want to extend to you 
my congratulations on your elevation to 
this important position. It will no doubt 
afford a wonderful opportunity for good 
service, and you have my best wishes for 
your success in every way. I trust that 


you will find it convenient to come down 
to see me at an early date.” 
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The Oklahoma Baptist University is 
launching a campaign for increased 
equipment and endowment. There are 
710 students this year. The school plans 
to enlarge its equipment to care for 1000 
students next fall. This school is loca- 
ted at Shawnee, Okla. 


The 'twenty-eighth annual dinner for 
the men’s Bible class of the Park Avenue 
church of New York was held, Feb. 4. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., acted as 
toastmaster. The speakers were: Alvin 
W. Krech, chairman of the board of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company; Ma- 
jor-General C. P. Summerall, commander 
Second Corps Area, U. S. Army; P. E. 
Crowley, president of the New York 
Central railroad; Hon. Job E. Hedges 
and Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Dr. 
Cornelius Woelfkin is the pastor. 


Dedication services for the new part 
of the Woodlawn church, Chicago, were 
held on Feb. 8. The pastor, Rev. M. P. 
Boynton, assisted by Dr. Frank Divine 
led the services. The additional struc- 
ture is a four-story modern and fireproof 
building built to provide space and equip- 
ment for the educational and social 
phases of this growing young church. 
Doctor Boynton is in the twenty-eighth 
year of his pastorate which has had a 
remarkable element of perennial revival, 
Christian education, social service. and 
general support of all kingdom enter- 
prises. 


The new National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A., which will have general 
administrative powers in this great or- 
ganization in the United States, at its 
recent meeting at Buffalo adopted a re- 
vised constitution. For the information 
of our readers we print the preamble 
which sets forth the ideals and aims of 
the organization: “We, the Young 
Men’s Christian associations of the 
United States and Canada, through our 
representatives in constitutional conven- 
tion assembled, reverently and joyfully 
confessing our faith in Jesus Christ our 
Lord and only Saviour and our un- 
swerving allegiance to his church, recog- 
nizing humbly the creative hand ‘of God 
along the pathway of three quarters of 
a century of corporate experience, and 
dedicating ourselves afresh to our great 
mission of bringing under the sway of 
his kingdom the young manhood and 
boyhood of North America and of the 
other lands served by our associations, 
and with the desire of conserving all the 
values of our past and likewise of unify- 
ing and strengthening our work so as to 
enable the North American associations 
to meet the requirement of the modern 
age and of the coming day, hereby adopt 
the following constitution of the National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
associations of the United States of 
America.” Mr. John R. Mott heads the 
new organization as its general secretary. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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The Foreign Missions Convention — 


N Jan. 28 a host of Christians from 

various lands came to Washington 
under the name of the Foreign Mis- 
sions convention, and took possession 
of our new auditorium. This is the 
first convention to occupy this auditor- 
ium—the largest theater of its kind in 
the world. The building will seat 6000 
comfortably in the theater proper, or 
500 more than the Hippodrome of New 
York. The principal decorative fea- 
tures remain yet to be done, but the 
auditorium is in a condition to show 
the real architectural characteristics of 
the building. Only two columns rise 
from floor to ceiling in the whole audi- 
torium—giving a wide prospect of vision 
to spectators. The largest single unit 
is the theater. Next in point of size 
is the exhibit hall, for which the entire 
first floor is set aside, containing 2800 
square feet of space. Ample committee 
rooms have been provided, the largest 
accommodating 400 persons. The total 
cost of the enterprise is $965,000 includ- 
ing a $100,000 organ yet to be installed. 


“Unusual Weather” 


Washington weather gave a demon- 
stration of freakishness the night before 
the opening day. The city shivered in 
the grip of a north wind that sent the 
mercury tumbling to a record low mark 
of 2.9 degrees, and swirled into drifts 
a three-inch blanket of snow. This 
broke the record of the past five years. 
On the day the convention opened the 
weather was clear but intensely cold, 
while the second day started with a 
disagreeable sleet storm which turned 
to rain, and the downpour cortinued all 
the day, making such a day as Wash- 
ington seldom sees. The weather did 
not furnish a very inviting welcome to 
our visitors, and the auditorium was 
cold, but the great assemblage which 
filled every seat, was warm with en- 
thusiasm. 


President and Mrs. Coolidge were 
greeted with great heartiness at the first 
session, and the president’s address was 
well received. Mrs. Coolidge engaged 
earnestly in the singing of the hymns. 
Secretary of State and Mrs, Hughes 
were also present. President Coolidge 
in his address emphasized the service 
of Christ to the world in the presenta- 
tion of a new conception of life. New 
forces have been set going in the world, 
resulting in toleration and brotherhood. 
The church must today see what is de- 
manded of it, and remember that life 
is better than creed. 

This is probably the greatest inter- 
denominational missionary convention 
in the history of North America. It 
follows in the train of the missionary 
conference in London in 1888, the 
ecumenical missionary conference in 
New York in 1900; and the world mis- 
sionary conference in Edinborough in 
1910. More than seventy-five Protes- 


By Henry W. O. MILLINGTON 


tant communions of this country and 
Canada participated. They were repre- 
sented by fifty-eight foreign missionary 
boards, twenty-seven other religious or- 
ganizations, fourteen colleges, and 
eleven training schools. 


The purpose of the convention is best 
indicated in the official statement: “The 
primary purpose of the convention is 
for the information and inspiration of 
the churches of Canada and the United 
States. It will be an educational, not 
a deliberative or legislative assembly. 
It will not deal with questions and prob- 
lems of administration on the mission 
field. Its messages will be designed to 
enlarge the interest and deepen the con- 
viction of the Christian peopie at the 
home base as to their foreign mission 
responsibilities and obligations.” 

‘The convention in its component parts 
represented an annual expenditure of 
$40,000,000 and 18,000 missionaries are 
employed. Missionary leaders came from 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and 
Latin America, and practically every 
race was represented by church dele- 
gates, missionaries, or visitors. Many 
missionaries regarded as the great lead- 
ers of Christ’s church took part. They 
included: Bishop St. George Tucker, of 
Japan; Miss Jean K. MacKenzie, of 
Africa: Prof john ej.) Comeluss son 
India; Rev. Watts O. Pye, China; Rev. 
Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, Egypt; Rev. 
John McLaurin, India; and Dr. Charles 
E. Hurlburt, of Africa: 


Sixteen Sessions 


Sixteen sessions of the 
were held besides numerous 
conferences, denominational and other- 
wise. The Presbyterian women’s dele- 
gation met each morning from eight to 
nine o’ciock. The student volunteer 
movement representatives, who acted as 
ushers, met,each day from eight to nine. 
Denominational boards and_ societies 
met on February 2. Two great meet- 
ings for the students of Washington 
were held on Feb. 1. The first was for 
high-school pupils, and the second for 
college students. A thousand women 
gathered at a luncheon under the 
auspices of the Federation of Women’s 
Foreign Mission Boards of North Amer- 
ica. Mrs. Coolidge surprised the guests 
by an appearance just as the program 
was opening. Women came from the 
embassies to welcome the representa- 
tives from their own countries. Ladies 
of-the cabinet and the wives of many 
government officials were also present. 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody presided, and 
introduced one-minute speakers from all 
parts of the world. As Mrs. Coolidge 
passed out of the assemblage, after 
waiting until the close of the program, 
which she evidently enjoyed, the 
audience rose and sang, “Publish Glad 
Tidings.” The central committee on the 
united study of foreign missions hon- 
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‘was treated in these addresses, but tl 
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ored at a dinner a group of promine; 
authors who have contributed to #) 
educational work of the committee. T!) 
occasion was also a celebration of ft], 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the commi 
tee. More than 275 persons were pre) 
ent. Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, chairmz 
of the committee, introduced the a 
thors, whose books, it was said, hi 
totaled 3,500,000 copies. 


The program provided for sixty-ty, 
addresses by chosen speakers, each 01 
of whom was selected because of sp 
cial fitness. A wide range of subjec 


central theme was Jesus Christ, who wi 
set forth as the one Hope of a lo 
world. The generous note struck by th 
president in his address was sounde 
again and again. The life of Jesi 
brought a conception to the world | 
justice, mercy, brotherhood, hope ar 
destiny. If the missionary is to sen 
the world, he must follow Christ in su¢! 
a life. Christians are the custodians || 
a glorious faith, but faith must work, — 


The End of Missions | 


Mr. Robert A. Doan 
who discussed missions from the viey 
point of the layman, said that “practi 
ing Christianity at home is more e 
sential than preaching it abroad. Sem 
ing missionaries to other lands is 
crazy proposition unless we admit th; 
the teachings of Christ, which the 
carry, have never been literally lived t 
any nation.” Teaching is valuable on! 
as it is put to use, and thus it is tt 
example of Christ that carries weigh 
As one speaker said: “If you pluck tt 
cross out of the New Testament, yc 
have taken the heart out of the Ne 
Testament.” And, as if in applica 
of that suggestion, another speaker sai 
“The only thing that will save offr Chri 
tian civilization is a higher type , 
Christianity.” It was also declared th: 
“the very end of missions is to mak 
men give themselves as Christ did 
Christ is the Truth) and men must t 
like Christ. Real Christianity says: 
Christ-like, give thyself.” 


Like an undercurrent beneath — 
words of speakers came a strong plea 
the church at home gradually to elimit 
ate all tendency toward domination ove 
the missions abroad, and to foster th 
steady and increasing development 
comradely cooperation. There 
strong belief among missionary le 
that a native church, controlled by 
tive peoples rather than a compl 
mission activities: under foreign 
tion, is the legitimate goal of all 
endeavor. 


It would be impossible in the spac 
of this article even to hint at all 
good things that were said. This 
vention, representing all Protes' 
branches of the Christian church, 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Ss living is always in order but the month of 
February intensifies the call to courage. It is this 
hed month of the year that marks the anniversaries of 
vo men whose lives illustrate in a remarkable manner the 
eariples and process of heroic action. George Washing- 
onand Abraham Lincoln incarnated the ideal of American 
janhood, and by their conquest of difficulties almost in- 
‘armountable left on record the indelible truth that 
‘nmortality is reached along the road that is narrow and 
arough the gate that is straight. Each of them had 
| : opportunity to take the broad road of compro- 
lise and enter the wide gate that led to the easy solution 
ff problems which called for heroic sacrifice. But both 
en had made their decisions early in life to do their duty 
a harmony with the right “as God gave them to see the 
ight,” and from this high purpose they never swerved. 
“heir biographies read like romance because they lived in 
‘ction rather than in words and tackled almost impossible 
ituations with a daring which recalls the knights of old 
Who fought with dragons and won. 
It is well to revive the memory of these men and teach 
te lessons of their lives to our children in these days 
vhen difficulties are regarded as evils which must be for- 
‘ver removed in order to make room for the ease and 
omfort that come when all problems are solved and all 
ardships eliminated. .It is a long cry from the pine knots 
jurning in a crude fireplace before which Lincoln read his 
irst meager supply of books in his eagerness to get the 
diments of an education, to the modern lighting OF our 
lomes by the finger pressure on an electric button; but 
e distance traveled from the log cabin to the bungalow 
eastres the progress we have made in the arts of living, 
nd possibly also measures our retrogression in the science 
if life. Living is easier for us than it was for Washington 
nd Lincoln, but life itself is no easier, for the conditions 
hat govern life are ever the same. Ease, as some one has 
ointed out, is always the law of the barn. “Soul, take 
hine ease,” is the motto of the man who tried to feed 
is emaciated soul with cereals. But high adventure and 
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A Call to Heroic Living 


heroic service in a worthy cause express the law of life 
and immortality. 

If the religious life of the church today is below normal 
may not this consideration point out the cause of it? Dis- 
cussion of academic questions has taken the place of heroic 
action in the field of service. A preacher much in demand 
for work among college students told us some time ago 
that the great need of college men is a challenge from the 
church that will appeal to the heroic. College men are 
weary of the saccharine sentimentality that lurks in the 
pabulum fed to them in much that goes by the term 
“religious.” Salvation has too long been defined in terms 
of safety and comfort. A Bible class of two hundred able- 
bodied men singing with tremendous lung power, “Lean- 
ing, leaning, leaning on the Everlasting Arms,” is an illus- 
tration of the supine attitude taken toward religion by 
multitudes of men who ought to be “like a mighty army 
marching as to war with the cross of Jesus going on 
before.” Love itself has been reduced to the level of a 
mere emotion which does not raise it much above the 
height of the feline response of a cat for her kittens. But 
love, as Walter Rauschenbusch so well said, is the energy 
of a stedfast will bent upon fellowship. 


It was this energy of a stedfast will bent upon fellow- 
ship which, above all other motives, characterized Abraham 
Lincoln. He loved the United States and the energy of his 
stedfast will was bent upon maintaining that fellowship 
inviolate. It meant a war debt of more than a billion 
dollars and the sacrifice of regiments of men; but the Union 
must be maintained at any cost. He loved his brother man 
irrespective of race, and the energy of his stedfast will 
was bent upon bringing him into fellowship. Therefore, 
he signed the proclamation that set four million slaves 
free. He took the narrow way of difficulty that led 
through a maze of suffering and ended in assassination, but 
he found life all along the road. He calls us to courage 
and to heroism. The Ides of March were made famous 
by Shakespeare in his Julius Caesar, but the twelfth and 
twenty-second of February are more famous in the annals 
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of American history because they mark the high tides of 
heroic living incarnated in the father of his country, 
George Washington, and in the savior of his country, 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Keeping the Mouth Shut 

HE open mouth in a child is an evidence of adenoids 

and the open mouth in an adult is proof of nasal inter- 
ference. Both conditions can usually be remedied by a 
minor operation. But the open mouth of the man or 
woman who talks too much is beyond the skill of the 
surgeon and often baffles the ability of the educator who 
is supposed to teach wisdom. 


Preachers are prone to talk too much and to indulge 
in general statements which are both indefinite and in- 
discriminate. During the war so much false propaganda 
filled the air that an organized effort was put forth to 
stop it by training boys and girls and men and women 
to say to the propagandist, “How do you know?” When 
evidences were demanded in particular the propagandist 
was usually stopped in his tracks and forced to beat a 
humiliating retreat. 


“There is a time to speak and a time to keep silent,” 
says the wise man who did not follow his own philosophy 
or he would have been more economical -with his own 
words. But in spite of his inconsistency he wrote wisely, 
“There is a time to keep silent.” It would have been 
helpful if he had gone on and given a detailed timetable 
for the mouth, setting forth the occasions for silence; but 
doubtless he considered it wiser for common sense to 
determine when silence is golden. 


We have just read a book by Dr. L. P. Jacks on “The 
Challenge of Life” in which he shows that the definition 
of most good things is their limitation. When love is 
put into words to form a syllogism it is no longer love 
but logic. It is certainly providential that the best things 
cannot be defined. They must remain in the realm of 
imagination where the poets live who picture them but 
cannot give them definition. 


Possibly writing is a greater temptation to indulge in 
definition than speaking. The Master wrote nothing and 
all his recorded “sayings” can be put into exceedingly 
brief compass. His silences are among the most eloquent 
things in his ministry. It may be too much to say that 
he feared “writings” because they become static and tend 
to stop the flow of liquid truth; but at any rate he used 
only the spoken word sparingly and frequently urged those 
whom he had helped to keep still. 


Most talk and most writing are cheap. Words, whether 
from the lips or from the linotype, are usually empty. 
Never were so many books published and never were so 
many of them a weariness to the flesh. This applies to 
the press in general. We need to stop writing and speak- 
ing so much. A moratorium needs to be issued which 
will suspend new legislation until we can catch up with 
the laws already on the statute books and repeal a good 
many of the laws that are dead letters. We read so much 
that we do not get time to think and we talk so much that 
we do not get time to meditate in silence. 


Therefore we recommend silence for most of our ills. 
“Silent Cal,” as our worthy president is familiarly called, 
was returned to the White House by an ‘overwhelming 
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majority of the popular vote largely, we believe, becay 
he knew when to keep his mouth shut. 


with his money. No extravagant statements are ev 
found in the printed messages of the president, and why 
he is heard over the radio we are impressed with ¢ 
absence of bombast and hokum from his spoken wore 


Controversy is usually a battle of words. A fe 
writes us that silence has killed many an old doctriy 
that years ago was held to be sacred. We never hear at 
more about the freedom of the will and divine electio 
Nobody ever argues about infant baptism in these time 
Silence has put a quietus on many things that used | 
stir up all sorts of trouble. Swift to hear, slow to spez 
and slow to wrath, is a formula which has never bee 
improved since that patron saint of common sense, Jame| 
the brother of our Lord, wrote it down in the letter I 
sent to the members of the twelve tribes who had becom 
Christians. : 


Bait for the Congregation 


CO of the churches in a neighboring state requeste 
us to send 250 copies of Tur Baptist of the issu 
of Jan. 31, to present as gifts to the members of the cor 
gregation who attended divine services on Sunday evening 
Feb. 1. This was in line with a new policy adopted b 
this particular church to build up the Sunday night con 
gregation. From a mere handful the evening congrega 
tion has increased probably 300 per cent in a few week: 
Among the presents given away have been Radio New. 
Good Health, Better Homes and Gardens, and the Chris 
tian Herald. The plan is to advertise for several days th 
gift to be presented on the following Sunday. This 2 
tracts to the Sunday night service a large number of peopl 
outside the regular church-goers. Toilet soap, breakfas 
foods, pancake flour and such articles are avoided on th 
ground that it might bring criticism from the outside am 
embarrassment to the people who: would have to carry 
packages through the streets on Sunday night. 


We have always held that any honest effort, howeve: 
much it may savor of an innovation, is permissible in turn 
ing the attention of people to the church and persuadit 
them to attend the services. The minister who recentl 
put his text in the form of a cross-word puzzle and worke¢ 
it out with his people on the blackboard, was alive to th 
psychology of the hour, and the preachers who use mo 
ing pictures and radio as an aid to the securing of a lar 
hearing are abreast of the times. We do not think 
reason given by this particular church for refusing to b 
the congregation with soap or sugar-or cereal is well ta 
On the night that the soap is to be given away the preacher 
could well afford to preach on “Cleansing,” or if the cerea 
is the present, his subject might appropriately be “Spirit 
Sustenance.” Tnnovation is better than inanition. None 
the less we have a feeling that if many churches were mit: 
istering in a real way to the deep needs of the peonle if 
healing their bodies, solving their problems, dissolvin 
their doubts, removing their perplexities. enriching the 
personalities, comforting their hearts. feeding their minds 
saving their souls and adjusting their human relations if 
harmony with the golden rule, empty pews would be at 
premium. 


By BERNARD: C, CLAUSEN 


HAD journeyed all the way from Syracuse to Boston 
in order to interview him. My, train had been a few 
nutes late in arriving, my margin ‘of time was slight, 
) I leaped into a waiting taxicab and bribed my jehu 
| whip up his Ford engine, and we went clattering down 
1e ‘devious streets of Boston, in a wild search for Tre- 
ont Temple. 

Just thirty seconds ahead of the appointed time, and 
ongratulating myself upon business-like promptness, I 
tpped sharply on the outer door and entered his secre- 
uy’s room. I gave het my name and told her that I 
id come 300 miles for an appointment with Doctor 
[assee, pointing with pride to the fact that by dint of 
(uch hurry I had arrived exactly on time. 

am sorry, but Doctor Massee cannot see you!” 
“Gannot eceomer, i bristled. “Is he in?” 

“Yes,” said she calmly, as if she had done this before, 
But he is busy on his sermons just now, and he must not 
aS S 

| “But my appointment—just let him know I am here!” 
4 blurted, taking upon myself the importance of Tur 


\Aptist, which I was representing. 
eyes, your appointment is recorded, and Doctor Massee 
new that you were coming, and I hope he will be through 
van hour or so—but until then he is not to be inter- 
pted. ‘ 
‘= determined that he should not escape me. I took a 
jair, picked up one of his books which lay on a nearby 
sk, and decided to cool my heels as comfortably as 1 
ould until this surly lion should emerge from his den. 
ile I waited, I thought of a vicious question, and I con- 
ised up courage enough to ask it. 
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‘Tell me,” I ventured, “don’t you dare to open that 
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J. C. MASSER 


“Yes, Mr. Clausen,” she replied, “I could open that 
door if I thought you were really in soul-trouble, and 
needed Doctor Massee’s help!” 

All my bluster was gone. And as I sat there waiting, 
the rebuke of the man’s consistent dedication to his really 
important work began to make its way deep into my soul. 
He was right—I was wrong! How I needed to learn 
from him! 


How I prided myself on my prompt, business-like avail- 
ability!’ How I liked to have the bankers and reporters 
and salesmen and preachers who came to call at my office 
go away saying, “That man certainly handles himself like 
big business.” How I gloated over my carefully prepared 
and meticulously observed appointment list with its ten- 
minute intervals and its brisk machinery for getting them 
in and out on time! How little leeway there was in my 
life for the interruptions of the man who had made no 
appointment, but needed my help for his soul, right then 
and there! How easy it was for me to put aside sermon 
preparation to receive a visitor from Boston! 

And here was a man who calmly told his secretary not 
to disturb his sermon work, when a visitor was coming all 
the way from Syracuse to interview him for THE BAPTIST. 
He had actually given her directions that the only prefer- 
ence was to be shown in favor of some unimportant, un- 
known sinner who was seeking Jesus and needed help! I 
had received my interview from him before I saw him. 
And I shall never forget its silent reprimand. 

While I was musing, the fire must have been burning 
inside behind those closed doors, for somewhat in advance 
of the anticipated hour, the knob rattled, and I saw him 
come out. His hair a tumbled mass of disheveled white- 
gray, his coat in disarray, his tie akimbo, his hands tense, 
and his eyes blinking as if they were groping in the dim- 
ness of mere sunlight after a season of unearthly radiance. 
I thought of the slaves in Plato’s cave who, after years 
of shadows, found themselves in the clear light of day. 
Doctor Massee seemed to be emerging from a cloud of 
glory. 

He showed plainly that interviewing was no favorite 
indoor sport of his, and I liked him for that. Indeed he 
first balked altogether at the prospects of the adventitious 
publicity involved. But when I put the matter on a 
higher plane, when I told him that this series was de- 
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signed to enhearten and enlighten men off on the hills 
and down in the slums and everywhere, by an intimate 
contact with Baptist achievers at the points of their 
strength, he yielded and smiled and said, “There is only 
one strength here, Clausen. It is our uncompromising 
and unremitting demand for public confession of the sal- 
vation of Jesus Christ!” 

The note that I had heard as an undertone in his secre- 
tary’s remarks, was emerging again, this time as the main 
theme. And he did not know, of course, about our con- 
versation while he was behind those closed doors. He 
was speaking again: 

“A uniformed boy came into my office the other day 
bearing a yellow envelope containing a telegram. On the 
outside of the envelope was stamped in conspicuously im- 
portant letters, ‘Answer requested.’ That tells our story. 


When we preach or teach or sing the gospel here, we ~ 


always serve fair warning, ‘Answer requested.’ ” 

“But doesn’t the warning really warn?” I laughed. 
“Can you keep people coming to a relentless succession 
of evangelistic appeals?” : 

“I do not need to answer that question in words,” he 
replied. “Come in any Sunday, or glance at the statistics of 
our attendance. They prove that there is no form of service 
people enjoy better. 

THE FOXES AND THE HOUNDS 

“My good friend, W. B. Riley, once told me the story 
of a southern plantation owner who was anxious to stock 
his acres with foxes so that he might have some hunting. 
Some one advised him to turn some fox-dogs loose for 
a season, and watch the results. He laughed at the sug- 
gestion but finally yielded to persuasion. In three months, 
the foxes had come, no one knew how or whence, lured 
there only by the threat in the baying of those hounds. 
Riley says that foxes are attracted irresistibly to the place 
where they will be hunted. I cannot vouch for the natural 
history involved, but I know it works with the church. 
The church that is deliberately and frankly and relent- 
lessly hunting for sinners, will attract people by the sound 
of the hunt, often against their intention, and there is 
nothing in the Christian experience much more kindling 
than the thrill of helping while sinners are being born 
into the kingdom.” 

“But how can you keep it up, week after week?” I 
asked. ‘““Doesn’t it get fearfully monotonous to you?” 

“I confess,” he said, “that now and then I come to 
a service when I am tempted to omit the invitation. But 
time and again that very service overwhelms me with 
a flood of inquiries and shames my cowardice!” 

“Do you follow these inquiries up?” I ventured. 

“Follow them up?” he laughed. “They follow me up! 
My office becomes a veritable clinic for them. Why only 
yesterday —” 

Then he began a group of stories, poignant in their 
dramatic power, tear-stained in their pathos. He had for- 
gotten he was being interviewed. He told me things that 
it is not lawful for any print to proclaim—so sacred, so 
intimate, so simply sincere. I was no longer an intruding 
newspaper man. I was a young pastor standing at the 
brink of a ministry. He wanted me to understand what 
joy comes, what quiet satisfaction, what fellowship with 
Jesus results, when a preacher starts out to demand con- 
versions as the expected result of his program. And I— 
I forgot that he was being interviewed too. He labored 
with me, and I yielded to him. 

I had known of his superb record as a soul-winner— 
the news of Tremont Temple’s great new lease of life 
had reached me. I had expected him to tell me how he 
organized his great church for evangelism. Instead he 
told me what a never-failing source of joy it was to 
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him to personally win others to Jesus. How by Sunday 
school, and prayer-meeting, and radio, and personal hand| 
to-hand conflict—he was ceasing not to proclaim Jesu 
Christ and him crucified—‘Answer requested.” z| 

I brought from him no patent panacea for makin; 
churches tto soul-winners. But I had seen a happy soul 
winner, unashamed to confess the secret of his happiness 
I brought away a burning desire in my own heart t| 
taste his joy more richly for myself. h | 

Even here he was not satisfied to leave the transactior| 
in a state of suspense. He pressed me to an avowec 
decision. He would not let me go until I had given | 
my reply. Back in his mind somewhere there were echo: 
ing the words, “Answer requested.” And I had a chanee| 
to tell him, “You are right! You have made me sec 
the joy of your way!” S| 

I have broken some appointments myself recently, since 
interviewing Massee in Boston, and I have left some in 
surance agents who had bona fide appointments twiddling| 
their thumbs outside, while I labored with some men in 
my study, till they yielded themselves to Jesus. | 


The Valley of Baca 


By Mary BEECHER LONGYEAR 


“Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee;’? 
“Who passing through the valley of Baca make it a 
well.”—Psalm 84. 4 
JAM lost in the valley of Baca | 
In the deep arid valley of Baca, 
No sunlight sifts here 
Through thick branches drear, 
No song-bird one sees 
On the skeleton trees 
In this low depressed valley of Baca, 
In this hot stifling valley of Baca. 


I am faint in this valley of Baca, 
In this dark, lonesome valley of Baca 
Gnarled branches impede 
All efforts at speed 
By no breezes fanned 
I stumble through sand 
Full knee-deep in the valley of Baca, 
This burnt, blackened valley of Baca 


Where is God? in this valley of Baca 
Loud I.cry in this valley of Baca, 
Where can he be found? 
As I fall to the ground 
I feel a cool drop 
On the sand then I stop 
To dig deep in the valley of Baca, 
To find drink in this valley of Baca. 


“Love is here,” in this valley of Baca, 
I work hard in this valley of Baca 
To make me a well 
In this dry dusty dell, 
And drink in my need 
Of Thy bounty indeed. 
And rise in this valley of Baca 
With new strength in the valley of Baca 
With courage I rise 
Lo! before me there lies 
A well-trodden trail 
Leading out of the vale 
Far away from the valley of Baca 
To the heights near the valley of Baca. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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’ HAVE already introduced this part of the general sub- 
ject; let me now deal with it in a more complete ‘way. 
nd it will be well at once to place in full light what is 
brhaps a perfect summary of the Christian gospel. It 
| found in the first Epistle of St. John and runs thus: 
We know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us 
a understanding that we know him that is true, and we 
re in him that is true, even in his son Jesus Christ” 
1 John 5:20). Here are three facts presented to us. 
irst, a fact of solid history—‘the Son of God is come.” 
econdly, a fact of divine revelation—‘‘we have an under- 
landing and we know.” Thirdly a fact of transformed 
fe—‘we are in him that is true”; that is to say we are 
jue because we are in living relation with the personal 
uth. These are the three fundamental facts of Chris- 
-anity upon which everything in our holy religion reposes. 
nd, if I may be permitted the expression, these three fuse 
« the furnace of life and yield the final product of a rich 
ad sclid Christian experience. They cannot be separated. 
‘he three together, and only together, give the final re- 
alt. There is no such thing as a transformed Christian 
fe which is unrelated to the historic appearance and 
‘ission of Jesus Christ. And that historic appearance 
ad mission in turn receives its vindication in the perpetual 
ansformation of human life throughout the ages. 

None can fail to note the triumphant ring of this declav- 
jon. There is nothing whatever apologetic about it. It 
“presents experience blazing with joy and love. It was 
te hallmark of primitive Christianity. It was intended 
) be the normal experience of all the Christian people 
) the end of time, being based upon the fact of a living 
esus Christ whose redemptive action is continuous. It is 
are truth to say that Christianity has loved and con- 
uered by the experience it has created. Despite the super- 
ition which has often tarnished the gold of the gospel; 
espite the many errors of the medieval church; despite 
ie worldly ways of sustaining and propagating a spiritual 
sligion—things which in themselves are fatal to the 
vangel—the living quality which remained unharmed and 
‘hich proved to be propagandist, was the soul’s experience 
f the redemption and power of Jesus Christ. Without 
vat experience the church, as a mere institution, would 
ave perished Jong ago. And the chief need of the modern 
wirch, in this time of challenge and change, is that of 
valid, conquering experience of the power of Jesus 
hrist, carrying with it an overflowing joy, and the certi- 
ide of final victory for the truth. The church cannot live 
a organization, or money, or display, or theology: it can 
ve and thrive and multiply only by reason of its ex- 
erience of Christ. It is upon this citadel of faith that 
tepticism is making so desperate an assault today. And 
te chief weapon in its armory—all others having been 
roken in turn—is the new psychology. 

THE ENEMY’S METHOD 

Undaunted by the failures of the past, the enemy now 
qagines that the citadel is about to fall into his hands. 
he method is not to deny Christian experience, but to 
vplain it in a purely natural manner. Christian experience 
said to be purely subjective, with nothing objective 
tresponding to it. It is an affair of auto suggestion. 
he Nancy records tell of a crippled girl in a hospital who 
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The New Psychology and Christian Experience 


Faith is the soul open to the reality of God; it is at once the surrender 
of ourselves to the Redeemer and an affirmation that “God is true.” 


By FREpDERIC C. SPURR 


was persuaded that if St. Peter could visit her and say 
to her what he said to the lame man long ago—“Rise up 
and walk’’—she would at once be cured. Thereupon, un- 
known to her, Doctor Charcot assumed the role of the 
apostle, dressed himself appropriately and advancing to 
her in the guise of St. Peter, commanded her to walk, 
which she did. The moral drawn from the intident is 
that all great exceptional experiences may be explained 
in. a similar way—our spiritual experiences included. Our 
supposed experience of the saving power of Christ, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, is merely a stirring of old ma- 
terial; a new combination of existing elements, with noth- 
ing whatever added from the spiritual realm. The fresh 
arrangement is colored by our religious fancy which is a 
pure illusion. The God with whom we think we com- 
mune and the Christ whom we fondly imagine redeems 
us are a creation of our own minds. [Illustrations are 
brought forward as evidence that Christian experience has 
nothing more than a subjective basis: in short that it is 
fraudulent. And to confirm this theory, it is pointed out 
that there are other religious experiences which are not 
specifically Christian but which are just as real to their 
subjects. As witness the ecstasy of the Sufis or the danc- 
ing dervishes. All is very plausible and—very shallow. 
Yet it has shaken not a few, who exclaim, “Is my religion, 
after all, but a mere fancy?” 
“OTIHER SHEEP” 

Let us look then at the real worth of Christian ex- 
perience. It would of course be sheer stupidity to deny 
that there are genuine religious experiences outside Chris- 
tianity. There were saints in Judaism, as is witnessed in 
the marvelous pages of the Psalter. There are saints in 
what we call “paganism” today. Our Lord owned this 
when he spake of his -“‘other sheep’ whom he must yet 
bring into his fold. But what we affirm is that the Chris- 
lian experience is something alone, apart, unique, and, 
when real, it is the crown of all other religious experi- 
ences: fuller, richer, deeper—the one pearl of great price. 
Its distinguishing mark is its relation to a special Person 
with whom it is entirely wrapped up. It is the experience 
of Christ in quite a specific way. It varies greatly, both 
in kind and in degree. And it receives vastly different 
expressions. The varied experiences of St. Paul, St. John, 
John Bunyan, S. D. Hadley, Henry Drummond, Hudson 
Taylor and others, resemble the differences one sees in 
a garden or ona landscape. Upon the surface they appear 
to be quite different things. Beneath the surface they are 
one, springing from one common source. They are all 
related to Christ. He is both the source and the object 
of their experience. Differing as they do, there are certain 
elements common to them all. All who possess a genuine 
Christian experience testify to life harmonized with God 
in Christ, to a new outlook upon God, man, life and destiny, 
to a new spiritual power within resulting in freedom and 
progress, to a mind at rest yet ever expanding, to a new 
ethical dynamic—love, and to a new type of character— 
Christlikeness. These are the things which we find, the 
world over, among all races and classes, in all space and 
time, as constituting the authentic Christian experience. 
And it is this that is challenged by the apostles of the new 
psychology. We must ask, therefore, is this Christian 
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experience genuine? Is it due to a real action of Christ 
upon us; to a real spiritual fellowship with him; or is it 
simply a subjective and delusive impression due to purely 
natural causes? 


And the main answer is that it is real beause it bears 
all the marks of reality. The effects answer to the alleged 
cause and they admit of no third or foreign element to 
explain them. 


1. We may affirm with confidence that the specific 
Christian experience is due to a new force from without. 
In chemistry there are two kinds of changes effected in 
natural elements. One is due to the recombination of 
existing elements: the other is due to the introduction of 
an entirely new element. We may express one as change 
and the other as creation. In the human soul there are, 
similarly, two kinds of changes, due to two different 
causes. Certain changes can be effected in man by a 
recombination of existing elements within him, due to the 
practice of auto suggestion. A person may, by pure sug- 
gestion, reverse his mental states and remove his moral 
troubles. He may change the direction of his life and 
at any point may relieve the pressure which rests upon 
him, without once going beyond himself. But when all 
is done exactly the same powers remain, and exactly the 
same person is there. Nothing beyond a redistribution 
of existing forces has occurred. But there are many cases 
in which the natural powers of man are weakened or even 
wrecked through sin or an hereditary handicap. What is 
the use of talking about redistribution or recombination 
in such cases? The urgent need is for renewal. As Dr. 
Edgar Y. Mullins so finely puts it: “No combination of 
past tendencies can transform a vile sinner into a saint.” 
Now Christian experience witnesses to the fact of renewal. 
“Old things are passed away; behold all things are be- 
come new.” Unless we are living in a world of cruel 
illusion wherein nothing can be trusted, there is nothing 
better established than the fact of transformed human 
lives under the influence of Jesus Christ. And by trans- 
formed I mean transformed. Ancient and deeply rooted 
desires have entirely disappeared. New forces have en- 
tered the soul. Natural channels worn deep by long habit 
have been filled up and entirely new ones created. Natural 
hatreds have been sublimated by a divine love which in- 
undates the soul and extends even to the bitterest foes. 
Now if any one claims that auto suggestion can accom- 
plish miracles of that order, I can only marvel at his 
credulity or willful blindness. The annals of conversion 
clearly witness to the operation within the heart of man 
of a “power not ourselves—that makes for righteousness.” 


A DEBATE DECLINED 


Here is something unique and universal, and it is true 
because it answers to the law of the complementing force 
coming from without. When the English atheist, Charles 
Bradlaugh, challenged Mr. Hugh Ince Hughes to a debate 
on the truth of Christianity, Mr. Hughes, with character- 
istic audacity, replied that he was anxious for a debate 
on new and practical lines. He for his part would under- 
take to produce one hundred people whose evil lives had 
been completely transformed by Christ, and Mr. Brad- 
laugh on his part might bring half a dozen people, if he 
could find them, who had been similarly transformed by 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s teaching. The debate was declined. Mr. 
Bradlaugh was a wary man and he did not purpose to 
be made a fool of in public. 


2. We go further and affirm that the Christian ex- 
perience is that of a personal power. It may be difficult 
and. perhaps impossible for any person to distinguish a 
higher personal power at work in his life. All forces that 
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stream into us mingle with our own personality and aj 
made known to us only through that medium. It is tf 
effect, however, that determines the character of the c 
And the effect in Christian experience is that of a ri 
personality which takes on the quality of Jesus Ch 
Hence the cause is referred to him. All great teacher 
it has been shown, impress their personality upon the 
pupils. Mysterious and elusive as this may be, and diff 
cult enough to define, nothing is more certain than th: 
a subtle ‘ something” passes from the master to the 
by which all recognize in the pupil the action and 
fluence of the master. How common it is in the unive 
to hear the remark, “You can tell whose pupil he is.” 
disciples of Christ are thus known. In the genuine Chris 
tian experience the personality of the pupil is moulde 
by the divine Master. It bears this impress which is 
mistakable. Of the highest kind of. Christian, men : 
“He is Christlike.’ What is this but a tribute to 
activity of a living Lord? One thing is quite demonstra bi 
—the Christlike character is not due to an un-Chris 
man suggesting to himself that he is a Christ. Mir 
do not happen in that way. Auto suggestion there 
does not account for the Christian experience of pers 
exaltation which two millenniums have associated 
Jesus Christ. 


THE UNCHALLENGEABLE FACT 


3. More than this, the Christian experience is histori 
ally continuous. It is not a phenomenon belonging to 
epoch only, but to every epoch since the hour w 
Andrew cried with joy, “We have found the Christ.” 
all space, whenever a human soul makes the great ven 
of complete surrender to the Redeemer, the Christian 
perience follows. Neither zone nor race makes the lea 
difference. Blacks, browns, yellows and whites lil 
yielding to his spell, enter into his secret and experi 
his redeeming power. The annals of missions and nu 
berless biographies tell one and the same story. Throug 
out all time also, the like phenomenon is observe 
The apostolic age, as reflected in the pages of the 
Testament; the middle ages as reflected in the lives of 
saints; and the modern period with its unparalleled we 
of devotional literature and hymnology, agree in bea 
an identical witness to the unbroken continuity of fu 
mental Christian experience. This persistence is si 
amazing when its implications are perceived. Creeds 
varied, churches have clashed, separations have wro 
much havoc. Yet beneath all the divergencies and 
tradictions there remains the unchallengeable fact of 
common denominator of Christian experience. The 
perience itself has varied, yet its hidden root has be 
ever the same. All of which means that the Christi 
experience has been specific and not idiosyncratic. It 
not proceeded from men, but from Christ to whom it 
directly traceable. The fashionable theory of auto sugges 
tion as an adequate explanation of this marvelous phe 
nomenon, so widely spread, is simply hopeless. It does 
not come within measurable distance of the thing it Pa 
fesses to analyze and to expound. 


4. And yet, divine and unique as it is, the C nist 
experienced i is psychologically rational. When the psyche 
ogist says, “Ever ything that changes us iS suggested to 1 | 
and then by suggestion made our own,” he is right. Whi 
he says that this suggestion is a trick that we play upe 
ourselves, he is wrong—demonstrably wrong. In low 
things we train people by suggestion. What is all o1 
education of youth but a continued process of suggestior 
We teach children honor, truth, love and patriotism 1 
such a way—if our method be correct—as to compel the 
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say to themselves, “These things are true; we will 
ake them our own.” By reflection and decision— 
vthods of suggestion—the resolution is arrived at to 
rcome these things. But these things which are thus sug- 
ssted are in themselves true.’ Honor, truth and love exist 
, realities. They become personally incarnate in the in- 
jidual only when, by a great moral act, they are made 
sr own. And so it is with religion. The truth of the 
sspel exists as a fact in itself. Its validity does not de- 
pad upon any man’s view of it, or of his acceptance of 
ii If he rejects it im toto, it still remains true in spite of 
mm. But it only becomes true for him as he makes it 
i} own by an act and an attitude of faith. And what is 
is but suggestion? 


We ought to surround our children with an atmosphere 
5 suggestion of Christ as Redeemer and Lord and so 
nike it easy for them to receive him. And we should do 
Js because it is true that Christ 1s Redeemer and Lord. 
jiere is no greater fallacy than to suppose that truth 
not truth until we confess it to be such. Truth re- 
n,ins truth even if we vehemently proclaim it to be false- 
hod. Yet innumerable parents yield to this fallacy and 
plishly say, “It is not fair to prejudice a child in favor 
9 religion: wait until he is grown and then let him 
90se for himself.” But do parents reason thus in the 
aitter of secular education? What is schooling but a 
p-petual “prejudicing” of a child in the directions of 


Vhat would happen to our nation were we to leave these 
Ings until children were old enough to choose for them- 
ves? A garden left to “choose for itself’ would 
loose” thistles and weeds. If it is to produce flowers 
a1 fruits it must be sown from without by appropriate 
id. And if the facts of our faith are true—as are the 
fests of arithmetic and geometry—is it not an obligation 
9 the part of the parent to sow the divine seed in the 
md of the child: to “suggest” the truth to him in the 
de that he will suggest it to himself? This brings me 
ed to consider the means by which the reality without 
omes the reality within. It is by faith in Christ that 
are saved, but this faith is not blind belief or an 
Otional self suggestion. It is the soul open to the 
lity of God and not the mere rumination of an inner 
bught of our own. Faith is at once the surrender of 
eselves to the Redeemer, and an affirmation to ourselves 
It “God is true.” 


% 
Give the Church a Chance 


ie By Ratpepo E. KNUDSEN 


[is a fact of human nature that the spectacular appeals 
to human beings, and produces action. It has been 
dd that “successful selling demands psychological point of 
w.” That must be true, for a sale is an interaction 
(ween two persons. But in the selling of goods to the 
‘sses, the medium of present-day presentation to the 
amunity is through the medium of advertisements. The 
man mind can be likened to a stream of thought, using 
mes’ figure of speech, consisting of the total of mental 
yeesses : ideas, sensations, feelings, volition and actions. 
€ aim in advertising is to arrest the stream of thought, 
il cause the individual to consider the value of the thing 
vertised. 

A person need only glance at the papers and magazines 
‘the present day to note the value of advertising. Mul- 
as of dollars are spent in this project. It must pay to 
ertise. If it is necessary for an organization to ad- 
‘tise extensively in order to compete with other business 


athmetic, spelling, reading, geometry and the like? 
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firms, might we not conjecture that it is also necessary 
for the church to be placed before the public eye. The 
church loses ground by not using the means that modern 
psychology has proved brings results. But we wonder if 
the church has always been to blame. 


There are certain stages which the wise salesman uses 
in his sale. These might be called the stages in the prog- 
ress of the sale. They are: gaining attention, arousing 
interest, creating desire, winning confidence, prompting ac- 
tion, and giving satisfaction. In advertising, the same 
effects should be produced in the reader of the advertise- 
ment. The church announcements must come up to these 
standards as well as other advertisements. A good ad- 
vertisement placed in an obscure place is valueless. 


It is interesting to note the place and space given to the 
church announcements in most papers. It seems that the 
church locates its announcements in the non-psychological 
places. Church announcements are generally found on the 
back page of the paper, crowded so together that they can 
hardly be found. 


There is certainly no organization in a community that 
a paper can as well afford to advertise rightly as the church. 
It seems to be traditional to give the church announce- 
ments the left-over corners. It is about time to break 
away from traditions, and give prominence in relation to 
value to the community. The church is the only present- 
day organization that gives religious training. The home 
as a religious center is failing. There would be few 
children who would know anything about God if religious 
instruction were left to the home. All recognize the value 
of religion. If religion is valuable why not give it more 
consideration and recognition? A churchless community 
would not be a fit place in which to rear the brightest gems 
God has given to man—the children. 


Give the churches of the community a chance. Adver- 
tise them, boost them, and support them. In advertising 
the church one of the most worth-while, character-build- 
ing projects in the community is helped. By cooperation 
the church life will be brought to the attention of the folks, 
interest will be aroused, desire fostered, confidence in- 
spired, decisions made possible, and finally satisfaction won. 
Thus together we will unitedly pull for the church and 
the kingdom work in the world. 


The Bigot’s Creed 


ES ELIEVE as I believe, no more, no less; 
That I am right, and no one else, confess; 
Feel as I feel, think as I think, 

Eat what I eat, and drink but what I drink, 
Look as I look, do always as I do; 

And only then I'll fellowship with you. 

That I am right, and always right I know, 

Because my own convictions tell me so. 

And to be right is simply this—to be 

Entirely and in all respects like me. 

To deviate a jot, or to begin 

To question, doubt or hesitate, is sin. 

*Twere better sinners perish than refuse 

To be conformed to my peculiar views. 

*Twere better that the world stood still, than move 
In any way that I do not approve. 

So there it is: you know the view I take— 

Believe as I believe, and do this for peace sake. 

I know God’s truth, the whole of it for man, 
My rule of doctrine saves, no other can. 


—From Greece, N. Y. Community Builder. 
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Why We Cannot Have a Revival of Religion 


A revival 1s needed to bring back to many the lost sense of God 


By JAMES McGEE 


if IS perfectly true that it is needed, desperately needed, 
in all our churches. Many of our churches have suc- 
ceeded in working out a most excellent program of re- 
ligious education. But there is not one of these churches, 
so far as I know, that does not share this sense of need 
along with all other churches, and much more keenly 
than some of them which have no such program. 

A revival of religion is needed to bring back to many 
the lost sense of God, and to bring to others, for the first 
time perhaps, a realization of the fact “that in him we 
live and move and have our being.” 

We who are trying to get people rightly to relate them- 
selves to God, and to become actively interested in the 
business of making the world a good place for people 
to live in and for God to do his work in, are yearning 
for a revival of religion. We sometimes feel, all of us 
I suspect, as the leaders of the followers of Baal must 
have felt when they met Elijah in that memorable en- 
counter. We should like to see a manifestation of God 
in our day such as Elijah and the assembled hosts witnessed 
in the day that the Lord God answered with fire. 

Now there must be some good reason why there has 
not come to our churches that revival of religion that 
they have long been seeking. The writer does not claim 
to know a great deal about it, but he ventures to sug- 
gest that before the revival comes our preaching will 
reveal a much larger and more comprehensive conception 
of sin than is now commonly disclosed, and a much more 
genuinely Christian idea of religion than is now too fre- 
quently encountered. And on the part of many church 
members there must come a marked change of attitude 
toward some of the persistent problems of our day. This 
change of heart will have to do with four sins in par- 
ticular, that are more or less in good standing around. 
Let us consider them. 


UNWILLINGNESS TO ACKNOWLEDGE RESPONSIBILITY 

The first of these outstanding sins is the unwillingness 
of many people, in ali our churches, to acknowledge 
responsibility. Who ought to feel responsibility for the 
character of our world’s civilization? The number of 


church-members who do not carry a bit of this burden is ‘ 


amazingly large. Indeed the number of those who have 
openly declared that the world’s civilization is no concern 
of theirs, is by no means small. Most any church will 
disclose the presence of influential men and women who 
have no interest, so they profess, with anything that lies 
outside of what they choose to call the “good old U. S. A.” 
And when their minister attempts to point out to them 
the “marks of a world Christian,” he is quite apt to be 
accused of talking politics. Is there anything worse than 
the sin of provincialism? Isn’t it a real sin for one in 
these days to be satisfied with the notion of a little God? 
Isn’t it a sin to entertain the thought of “America for 
Americans?” What is the matter with those people who 
were not even shocked, much less hurt, by the recent 
revelations of corruption in our national government, if 
it is not sin? At a recent ordination service the preacher 
of the sermon removed the Bible from the pulpit desk, put 
it on the floor, stepped on top of it and then dramatically 
exclaimed: “I stand squarely on the Bible.” So he did— 
but alas, with his feet. Count ’em, please. 

In a church not far away there was a certain man 
who had long been identified with it and was looked 
upon as one of its leading members. He was good-natured 
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and likable. But he had got it into his head that 


church to the whole world, he invariably put in a be) 
half hour. Then one day he saw the light. He gave | 
splendid offering to world-wide missions. He began ‘| 
attend conventions. Began, even, to attend prayer-mee 
ing. And perhaps best of all, he began to talk to h 
friends and neighbors about Christ. In the services «| 
the church his voice was frequently heard in earne, 
prayer for the peoples ot every land. He took a positiy 
stand against war and became an earnest advocate ¢ 
peace. It all came about because he was brought to | 
new conception of sin and a genuinely ethical conceptic 
of religion. We preachers must get a big enough cor 
ception of sin and an idea of God great enough to equi) 
us with a message that will break through the crust 
those lives that do not seriously care whether the gre; 
missionary enterprises of our churches succeed or fal 
The grooming of one’s life for a journey to the celesti) 
city is all very well, perhaps, but there is much mot 
hope for that one who lies awake nights unable to slee 
because of his concern for the needy peoples of the nor 
Christian worlds. 4 


THE MORAL TWILIGHT ZONE 


It is trite but true, and therefore will bear repetition 
that the people of our day need to be able to discern fg 
more clearly than now, the difference between right an 
wrong. We cannot have a revival until that is the cas 
even in the lives of the saints. An outstanding sin of man 
today is that they call white black and black white. “At 
we blind also? If ye were blind ye would have no sit 
But now ye say, ‘We see.’ Therefore your sin remaineth, 
If Christ was not mistaken about the fundamental diffe: 
ence between right and wrong, then some who call hit 
Master and Lord, must be. Jesus never taught that sine 
“God is in his heaven all’s right with the world.” Fi 
message was not, “Trust God and go on with the dance. 
He taught that each one must choose between just ; 
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courses—one right and the other wrong. . 

In his book “The Pilgrim,” Doctor Glover says the 
a fatalistic universe is more wholesome than the impos 
sible and fundamentally immoral affair that some Chris 
tians make of God’s world. He says that some Chris 
tians have put the amiable nonentity of their imaginatior 
in charge of the universe. Some Christians have turned # 
world over to a God who would stand anything and n 
mind it. “They have set up a God whose laws work off 
on and who has so general a benevolence for right 
wrong that he does not notice any particular differen 
between them.” 

When some ugly monster lifts up its head and vomit 
upon our civilization, a multitude of folk will cry 
“The church is to blame; it could destroy the mon 
if, it would.” Are we willing to admit it or do we pref 
the humiliation that a denial of the power of the chur 
to cope with such a situation carries with it? Who hol 
the balance of power, the men and women of our churche 
or the men and women outside of them? Politics in ow 
land is corrupt. If any bit of idealism gets into ow 
modern politics it meets the same fate that the wate 
of a passing shower would meet upon falling into th 
Dead sea. Are our politicians inside or outside th 
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aurches? The ethics of business are more nearly Chris- 
‘on than formerly, but except for a few spots, com- 
aratively few, business is pagan. Who permits it to be 
9? The social life of this great democracy of ours is 
qaracterized by class gradations determined almost ex- 
‘usively by wealth. Who is to blame? Have we been 
> busy trying to determine the “substance” of the God- 
yan that we have forgotten all about the character of 
‘od and the high ethical demands of Jesus? If Christian 
jen and women forget these things how can we have a 
avival ! 

| MAKING CHRISTIANITY MATERIALISTIC 
Another outstanding sin of our day is in the studied 
pposition, which we so frequently encounter, to the ef- 
orts of our great missionary bodies to express the spirit 
f Jesus through hammer, saw, plow and hoe, and through 
ae media of sanitary houses, clean dooryards and pasteur- 
ved milk. 

Miss A. Maude Royden relates in one of her recent 
‘ooks, an incident that happened at the close of a service 
a the Guildhouse, at which Sherwood Eddy was the 
yeaker. Mr. Eddy had been telling his hearers that the 
overty and squalor of the people in the outcast villages 
f{ India were much worse than the East End of London 
ould produce, and that the acceptance of Christ on the 
art of these wretched people had resulted in a marked 
mprovement in their material surroundings. A friend 
rho was with Miss Royden was horrified and said to 
fr. Eddy, “Do you mean to say that you present Chris- 
anity to these people as a means whereby they may im- 
tove their material condition?” Mr. Eddy replied that 
e did that very thing. She said, “Doesn’t that seem 
) you rather materialistic?” He hesitated for a moment, 
nd then said, “I am not afraid to be as materialistic as 
fhrist was.” 

| “As materialistic as Christ was”—would that we were 
I that. As materialistic as Jesus the carpenter, who is 
‘enerally supposed to have made plows and ox-yokes. I 
m sure that if we men and women of the churches were 
$ materialistic as was Christ, nothing could keep us from 
aving a genuine revival of religion in our respective com- 
lunities. 

} 


IS story reads like the most subtle fiction. 

whose name was Gomer. 
Ruhamah—‘“no-pity.” 
world, 


love and care for his motherless children. 
slave. 


cruelly she had forsaken her children. 


life of Jesus himself. 
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Two fine young people married. The mother of the 
young man had been a widow for several years, and dur- 
ing that time had not kept house. Hence all her household 
goods were in storage. But as soon as the son was ready 
to set up housekeeping she brought everything in from the 
storage, turned it over to the newly-weds, and came along 
herself to see that everything was properly set up. She 
hung the walls of their little house with enlarged portraits 
of her dear departed dead. She festooned the corners 
with souvenirs of her girlhood triumphs. She put a what- 
not in every corner of the parlor and decked them out 
with mementos of the dear dead days beyond recall. The 
daughter-in-law did not share in mother-in-law’s en- 
thusiasm for the general effect. One day the daughter 
gave way, first to tears, and then to words: “I love you, 
mother,” she said, “but I just can’t stand it any longer. 
This isn’t a home to me at all. It is nothing but a 
museum, and worst of all, it isn’t even my museum, it is 
yours.” 

OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD THOSE BEHIND US 


Now if we will just substitute intellectual bric-a-brac 
for household furniture in our story and consider how 
determined the older generation of Christians seems to be 
to compel the coming generation to set up spiritual house- 
keeping with its mental furniture, or nothing, the meaning 
of this little parable will become apparent. For nine years 
I have been coming in rather close contact with student 
life. I do know something of what these young folk are 
thinking. One thing is absolutely sure—they will have 
none of the outworn theological bric-a-brac, no matter 
how much enthusiastic piety is displayed in offering it 
to them. Can the church have a revival that leaves the 
coming generation out of all consideration? Of course 
not. But we do leave it out of our consideration when 
we try to address it in a language that it cannot under- 
stand. Every true minister of Christ wants his message 
to minister to men and women of different ages. But 
nothing is more certain than this: If there is to be a great 
revival of religion in our land it will consist pretty largely 
in the enthusiastic response of our young men and women 
to the ethical and spiritual ideals of Jesus. 


They were blessed with the coming of a baby boy whom they named Jezreel. 
the husband began to observe things in his wife which disturbed him. Her affection cooled, her habits became care- 
less, other men became the focal points of her love. When her second baby came, he named the new little girl, Lo- 
And with the coming of the third child, his struggling mind could no longer battle against his 
doubts and fears. He named the tiny boy, Lo-Ammi—“no-kin-of-mine,” and thus confessed his broken heart to the 


The Preacher with a Broken Heart 


Early in life, he married a beautiful and promising young woman 


Then 


Soon she left him and found her sordid destiny out upon the streets of the city. Meanwhile he tried to rebuild his 
One day, he saw his wife upon the highway, exposed for sale as a man’s 
Her clothes were ragged, her eyes ablaze with passion’s fierce light, her hands emaciated, her cheeks hollow. 
Over his mind there swept that flood of awful memories. Ss 
Suddenly he found himself in compassionate tears, forgiving her, pitying her, 
buying her at a slave’s price, leading her back to her place in his home. 

What did he say to her, as he began to make the glory of her womanhood real to her? What did he say to his 
little children as he tried to explain who this woman was, and where he had found her? This we know—that as he 
thought the situation through, he said to himself, “This is the way God feels about wayward humanity! When I was 
at my best, when that flood of compassionate forgiveness swept over me, I was something like God!” 

The reality of it so claimed him that he could do nothing but tell his people about it. 
of Isaiah, the correct impartial justice of Amos, yielded to a new note in prophetic preaching—the wooing, forgiving, 
yearning love of God. And that note was not to be completed until it reached its final expression in the beautiful 


He thought of how wantonly she had treated him, how 


The stern warrior-courage 


Hosea kept saying, “We who love God must speak home to the hearts of his loved ones.” And I think the mis- 
Sion of the Christian church has never been more beautifully phrased: “Come, we who love the Lord, let us speak 
love to their hearts.”—Bulletin First Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The World in Transit 


By UNG 


MR. GEEARD OPENS UP 
A DELICATE QUESTION 


A phase of the discussion about French debt to the 
United States which has been carefully avoided is now 
opened up by James W. Gerard, ex-ambassador to Ger- 
many. He proposes that since France spent the proceeds 
of the loan in the United States it would be fair to spend 
the proceeds of repayment in France. But that proposal 
raises a question that goes deeply into the methods and 
equities of international trade. What kinds of goods did 
France buy in the United States? What prices did she 
pay? Who got the profits? Such questions offer an in- 
viting field for scientific study in politics, economics and 
ethics. 

NINE COX SISTERS 

The reported resignation of Costa Rica from the League 
of Nations leaves fifty-four nations members of that body. 
The nine sisters who find more satisfactory society among 
themselves on the outside are, in addition to Costa Rica, 
Afghanistan, Ecuador, Egypt, Germany, Mexico, Soviet 
Russia, Turkey and the United States. Mutual congratula- 
tions among them upon their common freedom from 
foreign entanglements are as affectionate, joyous and 
vociferous as an unoccupied bedroom at midnight. 
ANTI-MILITARIST FORCES 
ARE GROWING IN JAPAN 

One of the most impressive speakers in the great inter- 
national Protestant missionary conference in session in 
Washington is the Reverend Mr. Kagawa of Japan. And 
one of the most heartening things said by him in the con- 
ference is that, as he is reported, “‘an anti-militaristic senti- 
ment is sweeping Japan, being fostered by the rapidly 
growing labor movement and college students.” To an 
American Jingo that statement may possibly mean that 
Japan, is hiding an insidious plan to spring a surprise at- 
tack upon this helpless country some cloudy night and 
capture St. Louis. 

TWO FALLEN GODS 
OF OUR FATHERS 

Sanctity, almost as of a divine revelation, has inhered 
hitherto in the law of supply and demand and in the gold 
standard. To question either was to wear the brand of 
economic, political and moral heresy. But Mr. Frank O. 
Lowden, formerly governor of Illinois and five years ago 
a leading conservative candidate for the presidency of the 
United States, is reported to have said recently that the 
law of supply and demand is a false formula, since the 
whole economic process is subject to artificial human 
manipulation, and profit seekers “rig the market.” Not 
less interesting is a recent utterance of the noted British 
banker, Sir Reginald McKenna, in which he frankly stated 
that the gold standard as a basis for currency rests. upon 
psychological rather than economic or moral grounds. It 
is honest money merely because people are in the habit 
of basing contracts upon it. It is best, he thinks, because 
most people think it is best. So, the scientific thinking 
of today demolishes the gods of yesterday. 


A SUSPICIOUS ODOR 
IN THE ISLE OF PINES 


Twenty years ago the president of the United States 
negotiated a treaty by which this country agreed to re- 
linquish to Cuba all claim to the Isle of Pines. The senate, 
urged repeatedly to ratify the treaty, ignored it. The 
document itself is even reported to have disappeared. Yet 
the right of Cuba to the island is generally admitted as a 
matter of equity. What prevents the ratification of the 
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treaty? An editorial paragraph appearing in a respon) 
sible, influential and conservative daily paper is submitted 
for consideration. It follows: “It is probable that th 
treaty would have been ratified long ago if a number 0} 
Americans had not purchased land in the island. A grou 
of land speculators, it is charged, bought up for a pittance’ 
vast tracts of land in the Isle of Pines and sold them it 
small parcels at fat profits to people in all parts of thé 
United States. These absentee landlords are said to owr 
about 90 per cent of the entire island.” 5 


KNIGHTS OF THE ARCTIC 7 
RACE WITH DEATH : 
In Nome, snowbound in the far north, diphtheria 
breaks out. Cold is fifty degrees below zero. Communi: 
cation with the world is cut off except by radio. Nursing 
and medicine are required to stay the advance of the 
epidemic. A call of distress floats out across the frozen 
waste. Miss Morgan, a Red Cross nurse at Unalaska, 
hears the call and at peril of her life sets out with dogs 
and sledge for the lonely run to Nome. The Alamed: 
steams away from Seattle to carry aid by sea. But Seattle 
is a thousand miles away and steam is slow, while death 
is hurrying children to their graves. At Fairbanks there 
is anti-toxin and there is Seppala, the champion driver of 
Alaska with his famous team of Siberian dogs. If he ¢ 
make the trip at all he can beat the steamer. So, with 
his dogs and sledge he plunges into the snow and night to 
é + : : a 
1ace without rest across five hundred miles of wilderness 
and ice-bound sea. Such is the chivalry of the twentieth 
century and there is nothing to surpass it in the anni 
of romance. ! 


SCORE FOR THE UNITED 
STATES VERSUS OPIUM. 


It was hardly possible for the international opium con- 
ference to adjourn without doing something, for the 
American delegation was too influential and insistent to 
be ignored. A decision to create an international board of 
control to regulate the traffic may not be much more than 
a gesture, but it moves in the right direction and is not 
likely to be reversed. On the contrary it gives promise 
of more effective action in the future. The world has 
come a long way since English guns forced opium up vn 
China. For this latest and most far-reaching step the 
chief honor goes to the United States, and particularly 


to Stephen G. Porter, head of the American delegation! 


TWO NATIONS READY TO 
FIGHT ABOUT A PRIEST 1 

The Turkish government expelled from Constantinople 
the Most Reverend Constantinos, ecumenical patriarch of 
the Greek Catholic church. It was an irreverent thing to. 


G This situa- 


do and the Greeks threaten to fight about it. 
tion raises once more a vital international question, i 
fact several of them. Has a nation a right to decide wh 
religious organization shall be maintained within 1 
domain? Has it a right to expel an unacceptable church 
leader’ If it attempts to exercise such right, has anothet 
nation a right to interfere? Has a Christian minister 
right to encourage such interference and to override 
civil government in order to hold his job? Must the flag 
follow the missionary? M. Herriot is having the same 
problem in a somewhat different form in France? — Politi- 
cal popery, whether in Rome or in Constantinople, show 
the same aptitude for setting governments by the ears 
The world has not yet learned the art of maintaining a 
free church in a free state. 
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Fellow-Workers with God 


We are God’s fellow workers—I Cor. 3:9 
FROM A SERMON PREACHED IN BROADWAY TABERNACLE, 
NEW YORK, BY THE PASTOR, CHARLES EDWARD JEFFERSON 


ik you want to make a better 
world, all that you can do 
toward it is to make better persons 
of those whom you can influence. 
I ask you to narrow the thought 
still more and bring it down to 
the making of yourself. In the 
making of ourselves we are God’s 


 fellow-workers. 


We used to hear about “saving 
men’s souls.” That expression now 


is out of fashion. We have the 


new phrase, “building up person- 
ality.” It means just the same, the 


making of a man or a woman. In 


this, God and you are partners. 
Let that now be our subject. 

Here is our difficulty, the reason 
why the average man does not 
count much upon God for building 
of the city or the soul. 

Let a man be successful, get to 
the top, he boasts of himself as a 
“self-made man.” There are many 
such in America. Obliged to fight 
against odds, by their own ingenu- 
ity and industry they have piled 
up money and climbed the ladder, 
round by round, almost without as- 
sistance from anybody. They are 
self-made men, they say. 

Such talk is like that of the little 
boy at the top of the step-ladder, 
“IT got up here all myself.” He 
may yet get into trouble. 

When people say: “By the 
strength of my arm or brain I 
have accomplished all this,” then 
let them beware. They may yet 


fall. We need to run back to this 


fundamental idea—we are God’s 
fellow-workers. 


God’s Part in Prayer. 

Now, as to the building up of 
ourselves. 

How is it, for instance, in the 
realm of prayer? We do not in- 
cline to remind ourselves that God 
has anything to do with our peti- 
tions. But he and we always work 
together in prayer. “We know not 
how to pray as we ought; but the 
spirit of himself maketh interces- 
sion for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered.” 

There are times when we cannot 
put prayer into words—it is the 


is longing and yearning of heart and 
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soul. We should never have this 
if God was not working in us. 

It is so in the realm of knowl; 
edge. 

We cannot learn without God’s 
assistance. You say, “I see it!” 
But you cannot see without light, 
and God thas created light. The 
Spirit guides into truth. Whatever 
you have in spiritual knowledge, 
you and God have worked out to- 
gether. God has furnished the 
light, and you see. 


All Things Are Possible 


So it is in the realm of moral 
strength. Many persons know not 
what to do with bad habits. But 
God and men work together in 
both the breaking and the mending 
of habit. “I can do all things 
through Christ strengthening me.” 
Paul said this after experiment; 
for it was not an easy thing for 
him with the fires burning in him 
to become the man that he became. 
He relied on the strength that was 
promised. Therefore he could 
write to the Romans: “If God is 
for us, who is against us?” 

Here is a man who cannot be 
moved. Obviously, God and he 
were working together. Nothing 
can daunt him or drive him back. 

God and you are working out 
your problem. It will come out 
right. Only slackers fail. 

When we come to the develop- 
ment of the virtues and graces, we 
are dependent on God. “Without 
me, ye can do nothing,” is not 
poetry, but prose. It is our Lord’s 
pleasure that we bring forth fruit, 
and that our fruit should abide. 


Thus are we his disciples. What 
are the fruits of the Spirit? “Love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, 
goodness, self-control, faithfulness.” 
God wants you to have these, and, 
if you work with him, these shall 
be within you. They never would 
come, if he had not planned it. 
He and you work together for the 
creation of all the virtues and all 
the graces. 

So Paul says, “Let this mind 
be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” It is a certain quality of 
mind that you want. You cannot 
buy it. You can get it only by 
working with God. 

There is a beautiful conception 
in the last book of the Bible. We 
read: “Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock: if any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with me.” We have a 
courteous God. We need not work 
with him, but he will come in if 
the door is opened. 

There is a line that I like to 
quote: 

Unless a man above himself erects 

himself, 

How poor a thing ts man! 

Emerson says: 

Nor. knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed 

has lent. 

What we are, not what we have, 
makes a mark on the world; and, if 
we do not start with ourselves, we 
never shall have a better civiliza- 
tion, a better nation, a better city. 

The Torch 

An illustrious scholar of Cam- 
bridge tells us that, when he was a 
student, he used to look at a man 
riding upon a bicycle up and down 
the street. He says that this man 
so radiated life that he poured it 
into the heart of the student, ele- 
vating his spirit. Looking back to 
undergraduate days, the scholar has 
this picture of a man on a bicycle 
radiating life. 

Such is the work that Christ 
expects of us. “Ye are the light 
of the world,” he has said. He 
and we, working together, kindle 
the torch that guides the lost 
world to peace and power. 
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The Chimney Corner 


This Is the House That Jack 
Built 
Part III 
RS. SALAMONTE went inside the 
door of the Cagliari family. They 
were making pink sateen roses. Five 
little girls and one little boy were work- 
ing at a long table with their mother, 
while a very unbusinesslike ‘baby wasted 
precious time crawling around on the 
dirty floor. But the seven other mem- 
bers of the Cagliari family sat with their 
eyes fastened industriously on the work 
before them—piles and piles and piles of 
pink sateen petals! With swift move- 
ments they each used the little finger 
of one hand to dip and paste, dip and 
paste, dip and paste, while with the 
other fingers they crumpled two or three 
bits of cloth around a wire, for a center; 
then they strung on five petals, each with 
a dab of paste from that busy little end 
finger. They shaped and patted the 
petals into a cup-like nest, slipped the 
wire into a hollow green tube, and 
hooked the finished rose to dry on a 
cord stretched across the room on a 
level with their heads. Rose after rose, 
rose after rose—the cord grew thick 
with roses amazingly fast. 
“How much you maka?” asked Mrs. 
Salamonte. 


“Eight cent for 144 roses,” said Mrs. 
Cagliari, not taking time to look up. 
“When we all worka this way, we maka 
four dollar the weeka.” 


Four dollars sounded better than the 
thirty cents which an elaborate piece of 
hand-made lace would gain for her, so 
Mrs. Salamonte hurried around to the 
flower factory and arranged with the 
“boss” to do home work. He was glad 
to get her, for it was February, nearing 
Easter-time, when every one buys new 
hats, and flowers were to be in style— 
dozens of hundreds of little girls would 
be wanting forget-me-nots in their 
Easter bonnets! He gave her a per- 
fectly mammoth ‘box of forget-me-nots 
to be made up. Can’t you picture Mrs. 
Salamonte dragging it homeward as fast 
as possible, and all the excited Sala- 
montes rushing to see what the exciting 
box contained. 


“Blue! How pretty!” cried Angelina, 
poking her dear little nose down under 
the lid. 


“How do we make them?” asked 
Michelina, clasping her hands in high 
glee. It did sound like such fun! To make 
a forget-me-not! 

But— 

Fun is something jolly which lasts 
just long enough to be fun. Forget-me- 
nots, alas, lasted forever! It was pretty 
work to do; even the clumsy little 
Theresa learned to do it neatly and 
quickly. You would have loved to see 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


her running a green wire through the 
pale blue cambric and dipping some 
paste on the end where the yellow cen- 
ter fitted. But hour after hour, day 
after day, week after week; dear me! 
nothing is fun or play if you keep it up 
forever and ever. 

The “boss” did not pay as much for 
forget-me-nots as for roses—only three 
cents for 144 flowers,~so that it was 
rather endless work to earn four dollars. 
Every blessed little Salamonte had to 
rush home from school, pell-mell, to 
work until late at night. Theresa lugged 
the lonely Bambino in from the dusty 
hall (where he was threatening to fall 
downstairs, just as an interesting experi- 
ment, to pass away the time) and taught 
him to make a forget-me-not; it looked 
as well as anybody’s. 


“After all, he’s most three years old,” 
she laughed proudly. So after that they 
made him work too. They stopped calling 
him Bambino (baby) and gave him his 
real name, Giovanni, which is the Italian 
way of saying “John”; so he is, I’m 
afraid, our tiniest Jack-of-all-Trades. 

Whenever you see the pretty blue for- 
get-me-nots which can be bought so 
cheaply at Easter time in your five-and- 
ten-cent store, won’t you please remem- 
ber him? Remember his dear little 
brown eyes, becoming crossed from 
watching too many thin little green 
wires go through too many little blue 
cambric flowers; remember his sleepy 
pout and the fact that he could only 
make 195 flowers in a day, no matter 
how hard he tried, which put four cents 
extra every night in the Salamonte 
purse, to help buy food and clothes and 
to help pay the terrible rent. 


The Salamontes have worked in the 
House-that-Jack-Built fully four years, 
and in all that time neither the plaster, 
nor the paint, nor the ceilings, nor the 
wobbly stair-railings, nor the dim gas- 
jets have even been repaired. Angelina 
sometimes used to wonder about the 
poor old donkey in Naples; after all, he 
had been more unexpected than forget- 
me-nots. You never knew when those 
wicked hind legs of his would crack out 
viciously; you never knew when he 
would bray; and there was all the lovely 
bustle of ‘being jostled in the streets, 
with the warm sunshine beating down. 
Forget-me-nots were very silent; they 
kept one cooped indoors; they never 
kicked or brayed—oh yes, Angelina ac- 
tually began to long for the horrid don- 
key. 

It was just about this time that you 
and I stepped into the story. For when- 
ever we put money in the collection 


plate on Sunday mornings part of it- 


goes to our Home Mission society, and 
it was this society that sent our mission- 
ary to visit the Salamontes. 


. dingy 


“Oh, how pretty you all look!” she ey 
claimed when she first came into th 
room, because so many bly 
flowers strung on cords looked rai 
like a fairyland. 


But Mrs. Salamonte sighed: M 
Signora, I wish God not maka the re; 
forgessa-me-nots for us to copy!” a: 


And then our missionary’ saw. St 
saw four dear little Italian girls wit 
tired white faces, all the play and fu 
gone out of them, their heavy eyes sec 
ing only tiny blue flowers and wire 
wires, wires. She knew that all to 
often they stayed home from school, i 
order to work, for their teacher had tol 
her about them. (She saw little cros: 
eyed Giovanni, pale and wan and far e 
tiny. 


“Giovanni is leetle because he | 
de forgessa-me-nots so long a time. Sit 
and sits he does, and he keepa so leetle, 

Our missionary, who had just bee 
visiting the families who “did” nut 
neckties, lace and roses on her way u 
the dark tenement stairs, sighed a dee 
sigh as she remembered the stuffy ut 
interesting rooms smelling of garlic an 
of people tightly packed in; she remen 
bered the dark unaired halls, the stack 
of unwashed dishes in every room (ur 
washed, because the families had sg 
much else to do all day) and it seeme 
to her, as it seems to me, that thos 
Cosenzas, those Girgentis, those Belh 
nis, and those Salamontes were payin 
a very, very big rent for that unattrai 
tive House-that-Jack-Built. 


She knew that what was true in th 
“little Italy’ where the Italians live 
was also true in “little Russia” an 
“little Poland” and the “New Jerusalen 
where the Russians, Poles and Jew 
were making our shirts and skirts, ot 
coats and jackets, our suits and dresse 
She knew that one child out of ever 
forty is working for its living, and thi 
twenty-seven million children never g 
to Sunday-school; and it made her wai 
faster, work harder, and love deeper bi 
cause there was so endlessly much 1 
be done for these dear people who liy 
in the House-that-Jack-Built. 

“We were out in a village a few weel 
ago,’ writes Miss Ursula. Dresser 5 
Ongole, South India, to the Wome 
Foreign Mission society. “At the veal 
meeting a good crowd gathered. M 
caste people were present. The prea 2a 
ers took turns speaking and the peo 
listened attentively while they spok 
When the preachers were through tl 
people were told that they might ¢ 
questions. There was a moment’s 
lence, and then an old man said, ‘WI 
ask questions? It is the truth we hai 
been hearing.’ I think he voiced t 
feeling of many there.” 
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/Meeting Ries ,O0LC..P. 
| - Topics for March 1 


} “And what greater calamity can fall up- 
in a nation than the loss of worship.’— 
‘merson. 

Look under the word “worship” in 
our concordance. By looking up these 
eferences, and reading a little before 
‘nd after, you will see how people have 
_yorshiped God. Note the difference in 
he Old and New Testaments. Note es- 
ecially what Christ said, and how he 
_rorshiped. 

Pages 88-98 of Hunting’s “Hebrew Life 
‘ind Times” tell of practices used in the 
‘yorship life of ancient Hebrews. You 
‘yill note that two forms, the old and 
jew, are explained and compared. Com- 
are these with Christ’s worship; with 
-aodern worship. 

‘| Compare the worship of Christianity 
ip other religions. Send to the liter- 
“on department of the Board of Mis- 


jonary Cooperation for “Serpent Wor- 
hipers of India,” “How Chinese Chil- 
‘lren Learn to Worship Idols,” “The 
Nitch Doctor of Africa.” These are two 
ents each. 

| Visit some churches of other denomi- 
tations and study the form of worship. 
See in which service you are able to 
\vorship best. Try to discover why this 
s. What basis do these different forms 
f worship have in the Bible? 


Dr. C. Wallace Petty tells of how some 
Americans were to be presented to the 
dng of England. For months before- 
iand they practiced for the presentation 
ind prepared their clothes. For hours 
they stood in readiness for the presenta- 
‘on. And yet, most Americans, he con- 
‘ludes, who are about to go into the 
gresence of the King of kings do not 
| fae so much as ten or fifteen minutes 
reparing themselves for the presenta- 
‘ion. Is this true? 
“Training the Devotional Life” by 
-Weigle-Tweedy treats both individuals 
ind public worship. The reading of this 
iwhole book will be beneficial. This, and 
‘Hebrew Life and Times” may be had 
trom the Publication Society. 
In presenting the lesson, show the 
ancient Hebrews’ practices; then how 
their worship changed; how the worship 
‘of Christ deviated from that practiced 
by Jews; how people of today worship in 
/ their different churches. Contrast Chris- 
ian worship with heathen worship. 
oint out the feeling of satisfaction com- 
ing from the worship of the God of 


Rees today is being placed 

more and more on first things 
—Childhood must precede man- 
hood and womanhood. Men and 
women are the finished product of 
youth. The girls and boys of to- 
day are the men and women of to- 
morrow. Tomorrow will be that 
which today has made it. The 
youth of today will preach the 
sermons, write the books, mold 
the opinions, frame the laws and 
interpret life in accordance with 
the thought and equipment they 
have been furnished today. The 
supreme business of the church is 
to address itself to the work of 
training its youth. Youth is re- 
ceptive. Youth is plastic. Youth 
is enthusiastic. Youth responds 
to formation better than to re- 
formation. We advocate the con- 
servation of our national physical 
resources, let us not neglect the 
consecration of the spiritual re- 
sources in our youth——John 
Bunyan Smith. 


Filling in the Blank Spaces 
; To combine the advertising of a com- 
ing event with sociability is quite a 
stunt. At the monthly business meeting 


formthe City (ba vs EU. where, many 


unacquainted young folks get together, 
the problem is to keep them interested 
in the work and yet have them know 
each other in a friendly way. For al- 
most a year now this organization has 
tried to make the young people feel at 
home at these meetings by trying some 
“ice breaking” stunts. But the last one 
was perhaps the most ingenious. ; 
Cards were given to each person pres- 
ent. These cards bore an announcement 
with the mail details (the affair, dates, 
place, etc.) left out and a blank line 
added. The card was headed “Ask Us!” 
There were only eight persons in the 
entire group of 100 who knew what was 
to go in the four blank spaces. Two 
knew what went in the first, two 
others the second, two the third, and 
two the fourth blank spaces. No one 
knew who these eight persons were and 
they were to go around the same as the 
others. Each person was to go to some 
one else, introduce himself and tell 
where he came from. The individual 
approached gave his name and church 
home. Then the questioning began. If 
the person approached was one of the 
eight, the blank would be filled in. If 
not, then others were approached. Of 
course, every ofie was curious to know 
what it was all about. As a result they 
found out that the card bore an an- 


mnouncement of the institute which was 
to be held in the near future. They 
also found out that “So and So” was a 
very nice person and had a lively young 
seople’s society. Or that some one 
else had some good ideas and it would 
pay. to visit the society to which he 
belonged. 

, Try it out in your local. Have an an- 
nouncement (with blank spaces) of your 
iB. Y. P. U. meeting passed out in Sun- 
day school (or at a social) to those of 
‘BB. Y. BPs Us age, Ask then tom co 
around and find out what should go in 
‘the blank spaces. If your young folk 
are not acquainted with each other, try 
the introducing as well. Later, a gen- 
eral announcement could be made and 
the young folk asked how many ha 

the blank spaces filled in. ? 


Query and Comment 


How can we get people to respond will- 
ingly and fatthfully in the conduct of our 
devotional meetings? 

By work and example. 

There is not much fun playing tennis 
with the “solo” board; not much en- 
thusiasm is aroused by making a drive 
toward an unguarded goal. To run a 
foot race unopposed is void of interest. 
In other words it is opposition, resist- 
ance, counteraction, that insure achieve- 
ment. Really to be enjoying an occasion 
of any kind it must demand work— 
effort. 


If the society were made up only of 
folks thoroughly interested, willing and 
faithful there would not be much to 
test the capacities of the officers. It is 
lack of interest, the disposition to be un- 
willing and unfaithful that provide the 
officers with their opportunities. As a 
success you can get disinterested and 
normally unfaithful people to become in- 
terested and faithful. That requires 
work. There is no substitute. Ingenuity 
and invention will be put to the test. 


The characteristics usually displayed 
by the leaders will be copied by the 
followers. If the president, group lead- 
ers and committee chairmen show by 
their conduct that behind the scenes they 
have made their preparation, there will 
be a tendency on the part of the mem- 
bership to develop their characteristics. 
On the other hand, if the officers, group 
leaders, and committee chairmen show 
by their conduct that they have not 
labored behind the scenes and have 
sought to execute their responsibilities 
unprepared, the membership will very 
readily develop similar characteristics. 

Now, of course, even “work” and “ex- 
ample” will not always get folks to be 
willing and faithful. But those are the 
two “ingredients” that will come the 
nearest to producing results. 
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Among Ourselves 


Baptists at Washington 


Aes descended upon the na- 
tional capital on Tuesday, Jan. 27th, 
but within the Hotel Raleigh at the 
meeting of Northern Baptist denomina- 
tional leaders, the fires of enthusiasm 
burned high. The meeting was one of 
the most successful of its kind ever held. 
All but two of the state secretaries of 
the Northern Convention attended, and 
there were present also a large number 
of secretaries of denominational organ- 
izations. 

One of the most important happen- 
ings of the meeting was the hearty en- 
dorsement by the conference of the plan 
for reaching the budget goal, which was 
adopted by the administrative committee 
at its last meeting. All who were pres- 
ent pledged vigorous effort to make it 
a success. There was some discussion of 
lowering the budget for next year, but 
secretary after secretary rose to protest 
against anything that seemed like a 
lowering of standards. This feeling 
prevailed and the finance committee fixed 
the 1925-26 budget, or amount to be 
asked from the churches at $6,800,000— 
$100,000 more than the budget for 1924- 
os 

An auspicious event which marked the 
opening of the conference was the an- 
nouncement of the gifts made by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Rockefeller has 
set a splendid example for all whose 
means qualify them to be large givers, 
by pledging an unconditional contribu- 
tion of $225,000 toward the budget re- 
quirements. If the denomination shall, 
by April 30, have raised a sum equal to 
the record of last year—approximately 
$6,166,000—he will then give an addi- 
tional $225,000. This means that in order 
to gain the second $225,000, Northern 
Baptists must raise about $4,000,000 in 
three months, but it was the unanimous 
sentiment at the Washington conference 
that it could and would be done. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Rockefeller has paid in full 
the debts of the Woman’s Home Mission 
society and the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sion society. His total gifts will reach 
$850,000 if Northern Baptists earn the 
second $225,000. 

Without doubt, the Washington meet- 
ing has given a powerful impetus to the 
whole plan of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation for successfully rounding 
out the year, and rapid progress has 
been made in organizing for a maximum 
effort all along the line. Old and strong 
conventions took the lead in naming 
state directors, as suggested by the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, and 
these directors will have charge, in 
states where they have been named, of 
all three phases of the financial effort— 
the personal solicitation period, Mar. 1 
to Apr. 12; self-denial week, Apr. 5-12; 
and world outlook week, Apr. 13-19. 

As regards the personal solicitation 


period, it has been suggested that in 
communities where there are two or 
more Baptist churches, this work be 
carried on as a Baptist community rather 
than an individual church effort. A com- 
munity committee sould be created for 
directing the work and this committee 
should conduct a month’s preliminary 
campaign by means of inspirationai 
meetings, women’s meetings, young 
people’s meetings, stereopticon lectures, 
parlor conferences, distribution of liter- 
ature, and so forth. A community can- 
vassing committee should also be ap- 
pointed, trained, and charged with the 
responsibility of soliciting individuals. 
Where there is only one Baptist church 
in a community, the same general plans 
may be followed by the individual 
church. 

Self-denial week, just before Easter, 

will be the time for receiving offerings 
from those whom the personal solicita- 
tion has not reached. Containers for 
the purpose of receiving self-denial offer- 
ings will be sent to the state offices dur- 
ing February and the early part of 
March. They will be distributed to the 
churches and should be kept in a prom- 
inent place in every Baptist home for 
the reception of self-denial gifts. These 
offerings are to be gathered in through 
the church services on Easter Sunday. 
_ World outlook week, following Easter, 
will be a time of appraisal and renewed 
dedication. The results of this year’s 
work will be summed up and the needs 
and opportunities for further effort pre- 
sented. Whether it will be a triumph- 
ant celebration or a period of setback 
and discouragement will depend upon 
the success of the preceding financial 
effort. Administrative committees may 
lay plans and state secretaries endorse 
them, but in the last analysis, the suc- 
cess or failure of the work depends upon 
the sincerity of belief of the average 
church-goer, and the degree to which he 
or she is willing to set the advance of 
Christ’s kingdom ahead of material ad- 
vantages, 


The following verses were written by 
Rey. James Goodman after reading an ar- 
ticle in Tue Baptist of Jan. 31, 1925, by 
Geo. H. Morrison entitled, “Just There.” 
Said Mir. Morrison, “ ‘Just as I Am’ is a 
very gracious hymn but I want some one 
to write me another hymn ‘Just where I 
am, O Lamb of God, you come.” 


Just where I am, a sinful soul, 

Thy pardon grant and make me whole; 
My doubts and griefs I would unroll, 
O Lamb of God, come where I am. 


Just as I am a lone, lost sheep 

Far from the fold, in darkness deep, 
O’er-shadowed by the mountains steep, 
O Lamb of God, come where I am. 


Just where I am thy boundless love. 
Right where I am, down from above 
Brings a sweet peace, this heavenly dove, 
O Lamb of God, come where I am. 


Chicago Letter 
By C. T. Horman 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


It was a great week-end. On Sund;' 
morning, Jan. 25, Doctor Fosdic| 
preached in Mandel Hall at the Unive 
sity of Chicago religious service. I w: 
the fortunate possessor of a ticket th) 
admitted me, and, while I sympathize 
with the disappointed crowd which cow 
not gain admittance, was a bit too selfs 
to yield my place to another. No sul 
ject was announced, but the preach 
took as his text Ephesians 4:13. Logi, 
ally and persuasively, Doctor Fosdic| 
argued that the religion of Jesus wi| 
not something added to, or subtracte| 
from, or an abnormality in life, but wi 
the essential means of life’s enrichme 
and enlargement until we all come “unt 
a perfect man, unto the measure of th 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” It we 
a great message for all, and particularl 
for students who, at a certain state ¢ 
sophistication, are apt to regard lightl 
the place of religion in a genuinely ric 
and abundant life. In the evening Do 
tor Fosdick preached before the Sunda 
Evening club in Orchestra hall. A yee 
ago when Doctor Fosdick preache 
there, the crowd smashed in some of th 
doors and ushers were seriously injure 
This year twelve police officers were di 
tailed to handle the crowd, and thes 
together with an augmerited force ¢ 
ushers, took care of the situation. Th 
crowd waiting for the opening of th 
doors, formed a line eight abreast on th 
sidewalk which reached to Adams stree 
on the north and Jackson boulevard o 
the south. It required less than fiv 
minutes after the doors were opened ¢ 
6:30, to fill the entire hall from pit to th 
topmost gallery seat. I did not take 
chance with my own precious ribs, bv 
gathered my little family around ow 
radio and joined the million or so wh 
“listened in.” “A Message to the Risin 
Generation” was Doctor Fosdick’s topi 
and it was a timely message to yout 
with its passion for “self expression” 
a passion which hias in it at once suc 
vast possibilities of good and such sub 
tle dangers and possibilities of evil. 
was anxious to learn what effect th 
controversial storm which has rage 
around this eminent preacher had hai 
upon his message. I recall a letter from 
a great admirer of R. J. Campbell, wh 
heard him at City Temple, London, afte 
the bitter attacks made upon him follow 
ing his publication of “The New Theo 
logy.” “Campbell ‘isn’t the same man, 
my friend said. “He is ‘at bay,’ and yor 
see his claws and fangs.” It is some 
thing to rejoice in that Fosdick has com 
through his trying experience, and f 
mains the same winsome, persuasive, ye 
intellectually daring and spiritually dis 
cerning preacher as before. 


. aes’. 
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Claws and Fangs 


Any one with a penchant for claws and 
.gs, however, might have found himself 
ly satisfied at the meeting of the Bap- 
t Bible union, announced, whimsically 
ough, as a “Prayer Conference,” held 
the Moody Bible institute, Jan. 25-28, 
tthe session I attended Monday after- 
non was a sample, “Claws and Fangs”’— 


a. 


was nothing else but! That redoubt-- 


i 


le warrior, J. Frank Norris of Ft. 
forth Texas, was the speaker. He 
yed everything except the Baptist 
ble union. He portrayed the evolu- 
tnary. process as, he claimed, its ad- 
yeates describe it, beginning away back 
sme time, somewhere, somehow, (no- 
tdy knows when or where or how) and 
ging on until it reached its crown and 
ensummation in a bald-headed professor 
athe University of Chicago. But the 
rst interesting feature of the address 
xis an attack upon the Northern Bap- 
{ Theological Seminary, based on a 
Hlletin issued by that institution and 
fepared, it is understood, by Pres. Geo. 
\. Taft. The bulletin ventured to say 
tat extremists were to be found among 
fth conservatives and modernists, and 
te discussion should proceed in the 
sirit of the thirteenth chapter of I 
Grinthians. This was an appalling 
atement from J. Frank ‘Norris’ point of 
ww. It was a stab in the back from a 
Hake friend. Who were extremists 


giong the conservatives? And discuss 
fe matter in the spirit of I Corinthians, 
i!! That meant to be kind; and Judas 
is kind when he said, “Hail, Master,” 
zd kissed Jesus, thus betraying him to 
ts enemies! This attack brought sev- 
al students of the seminary to their 
et in defense of the school of the 
ophets. One remarked that if such 
ld statements as those made by Doc- 
T Norris indicated the type of leader- 
‘ip which the Baptist Bible union 
fered, he wanted nothing to do with 

Norris really was having none too 
hod a time until the pastor of the First 
ee LaSalle, Ill., told of a visit which 
» received from Vice President Sparks 
( the seminary, and of a conversation in 
ie course of which Mr. Sparks “de- 
eo ae Dean Shailer Mathews of the 
ivinity School of the University of 
hhicago. Immediately Norris and T. T. 
hields of Toronto, president of the Bap- 
‘$t Bible union, pounced like cats upon 
Norris had out his notebook, 


is through the Searchlight—(the Dark 


i ae that he wanted to broadcast 


ills it.) 


antern,” a ministerial friend of mine 
It was one of the funniest 


tuations I ever witnessed. Norris mov- 


‘g up to the front as he warmed up, 
hd browbeating the seminary students 
ho tried to get in a word; Shields lean- 


g far over the pulpit, gesturing with 


‘ 


dex finger rampant and saying “Here 


le have a perfectly clear case. The 
ce-president of the Northern Baptist 


onvention is charged with having de- 
wnded Shailer Mathews, head of the 
ading infidel school of the country. We 
ant him to come here and defend him- 


elf against this charge!” And J. F. 


lorris lining up students from the semi- 
ary whom he charged with responsi- 


1, 


bility to bear this: urgent invitation to 
their vice-president. 

It was to laugh! What Mr. Sparks 
had “defended” Dean Mathews against 
was not even hinted at. It might have 
been highwaymen, of whom we have 
plenty in Chicago; or it might have been 
character assassins of whom there are 
enough at large. But he “defended” 
Dean Mathews! And here, this self-ap- 
pointed inquisition whose president is a 
Canadian pastor, and whose chief prose- 
cuting attorney in this case is a pastor in 
the Northern Baptist Convention, would 
hale before it the Vice-President of the 
Northern Baptist Theological seminary, 
a minister in good and regular standing 
in the Northern Baptist Convention, on 
the charge of “defending” Dean Mat- 
hews! I don’t know what came of it, 
but it was rip-roaring burlesque! - 

The writer wonders what lies back of 
it all. The Northern Baptist Theological 
seminary does not need that he rush to 
its defense. If the school is not ortho- 
dox, St. Paul was a rank heretic. Is this 
attack another phase of the rule or ruin 
policy of the Baptist Bible union? Is 
it a bit of ecclesiastical blackmail—do 
our will, or take the consequences? 

Speaking of Highwaymen 

Speaking of highwaymen, the popular 
and able pastor of the First church, Rev. 
Perry J. Stackhouse, tells me that he was 
held up the other night. Four men 
shoved guns into his ribs, took him into 
a basement and went through his pock- 
ets. When, however, they discovered 
that he was a Baptist minister, and had 
only $1.45 and an Ingersoll watch in his 


Mr. E. H. Rhoades, Jr., Toledo, Ohio, 
represents the state conventions on the 


Board of Missionary Cooperation. He 
is chairman of the administrative com- 
mittee of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation. 
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pockets, they let him go without even 
relieving him of this trivial loot. I am 
led to hope that when it comes my turn 
to be held up, the bandits will be moved 
to take up a collection in my behalf. 
In a recent letter, speaking of the Dean 
O’Banion killing, and of the manner in 
which the underworld makes and en- 
forces its own laws, I said that there 
probably would be reprisals. Now John- 
ny Torrio, underworld king, millionaire 
bootlegger, beer-runner, etc., has been 
shot and lies, probably dying in the 
hospital. It is understood that the shoot- 
ing was done by members of the rival 
O’Banion gang. And now, this morn- 
ing’s paper reports that the police have 
information from a stool pigeon that 
gunmen have been imported from Cleve- 
land to “get” the Torrio assassins. The 
ministers at the union ministers’ meeting 
last Monday morning passed some harm- 
less resolutions about the crime situation. 
I can’t see that they will help much. 
Passing resolutions is our main vice. 
What must be done is to make clear the 
connection between organized crime and 
politics, particularly the relations be- 
tween those underworld lords who con- 
trol and deliver thousands of votes, and 
those aldermen and judges who are their 
beneficiaries, and who provide protection 
in return. We can’t clean up until this 
information is broadcast and an intelli- 
gent and determined citizenry takes hold. 
“T see b’ th’ papers,” as Mr. Dooley says, 
that a warrant has been issued for the 
arrest of our uncompromising Melbourne 
P. Boynton, of Woodlawn, for saying 
some unpalatable things about the 
Courts. Nothing seems to have come of 
it, however. I can think of nothing that 
would please that fighting parson better 
than to be arrested some Sunday morning 
as he steps up into his pulpit. 


America and Japan 

Drs. Wm. Axling and C. B. Tenny are 
spending a few days in Chicago, speak- 
ing in the churches and at the university 
and Northern Baptist Theological semi- 
nary. I heard them both at a ministers’ 
and laymen’s lunch Monday noon. Doc- 
tor Axling’s argument for a spirit of 
brotherliness and good-will toward Ja- 
pan, which shall ultimately express itself 
in a reconsideration of our recent ob- 
noxious legislation, was _ irresistible. 
Doctor Tenny presented the situation 
which faces our Baptist work in Tokyo 
and Yokahama as a result of the dis- 
astrous earthquake and fire. It would 
seem that American Baptists must rise to 
the challenge of this situation and make 
it possible’for our Baptist work in this 
great strategic center to go forward ef- 
fectively once more. 

This and That 

Doctor Agar is announced to be in 
the city to conduct conferences Feb. 24- 
27. The paprika which his work supplies 
is always stimulating to the churches. 

Rev. George C. Grace, pastor of the 
Chicago Heights church, has accepted 
a call to a church in the state of Wash- 
ington, and will leave shortly for his 
new field. 

Dr. A. E. Peterson, superintendent of 
the Illinois State Convention, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Otto, superintendent of the Chi- 
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cago Baptist Executive Council, Pro- 
fessor A. G. Baker of the chair of mis- 
sions in the Divinity School, and others 
prominent in our work in Chicago, at- 
tended the Foreign Missions convention 
of the United States and Canada held 
in Washington, D. C. 

Rogers Park church on the North 
Side is having a very remarkable era of 
progress under the pastorate of Rev. 
Herschel R. Griffin. In place of the 
handful who were attending the evening 
service a couple of years ago, the church 
is now crowded to capacity and many 
are being turned away. One of the at- 
tractive features of this service is the 
high-grade music which is being pro- 
vided; some of the stars of the Chicago 
Civic Opera are among the soloists. And 
when Brother Griffin gets the crowd 
there, he preaches the gospel to them. 

The winter quarter of the extension 
lectures in religion, a popular course 
open to the people of the churches, con- 
ducted by the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, began Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 3, to continue for the five 
succeeding Tuesday evenings. The main 
lecture course is given by Dean Shailer 
Mathews on the subject “Jesus and the 
Social Gospel.” Two classes are also 
conducted; one by Prof. G. B. Smith on 
“What Every Christian Should Know 
about Science,” and the other by Assis- 
tant Professor Davis Edwards on drama- 
tization and pageantry. 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
By Avsert H. FINN 
A Great Educational Week 

Two years ago the Detroit Baptist 
Union planned and carried out an am- 
bitious Sunday-school and young peo- 
ple’s institute which was a great success 
in every way—the program, the faculty 
and the attendance. This year a sec- 
ond attempt was made and, while the 
institute in point of program and fac- 
ulty was all that could be asked for, the 
attendance, by reason of the unfortunate 
date selected, was not in keeping with 
the value of the program offered. Doc- 
tor Groesbeck of China gave an inform- 
ing address on Monday evening on “The 
Clfanging China.” Tuesday evening 
Rev. A. J. R. Schumaker of Pittsburgh 
gave a fine address on the higher reaches 
of education. Wednesday evening Presi- 
dent Milliken gave an inspiring address 
on “The Northern Baptist Convention”; 
on Thursday evening Rev. J. Sherman 
Wallace discussed the problems of suc- 
cessful Bible-school work in a splendid 
address. Friday evening was the grand 
finale, so to speak, when one thousand 
Baptist young people sat down to a 
dinner presided over by Dr. M. F. San- 
born, president of the B. Y. P. U. A,, 
with Rev. C. Wallace Petty, of Pitts- 
burgh, guest of honor, who stirred the 
heart of every attendant by his mas- 
terly address on “Seeing What You 
Want to See.” The study classes were 
held during the afternoon and early eve- 
ning of each day. Rev. B. T. Leonard, 
religious education director of the De- 
troit Baptist Union, was the organizing 
genius. The institute was presented at 
the Christian center, somewhat varied, 


for our large negro constituency. The 

whole denomination will feel the uplift 

of this great educational week. 
Hebrew Christian Organization 

Detroit has a Hebrew Christian mis- 
sion and free dispensary that has been 
headed for several years by Henry 
Singer. It is interdenominational and 
has a representative body of clergy, lay- 
men and laywomen as its controlling 
council. It is located at 667 Theodore 
street in the very midst of Detroit’s 
congested Jewry. Miss Mary Windsor 
is Mr. Singer’s assistant. Services are 
held at the mission house, on the streets, 
in homes and restaurants—any where 
that opportunity affords. 

I did not intend to write up the mis- 
sion so much as to make mention of 
the fact that being a Baptist and a 
preacher it was widely felt that Mr. 
Singer should be duly ordained to the 
ministry. This was done at an ordina- 
tion council held in the Woodward Ave- 
nue church on Monday, Dec. 29. Mr. 
Singer passed an acceptable examination 
and was welcomed into our Baptist min- 
istry by a goodly number of his Baptist 
brethren. 

President Milliken’s Visit 

It was our privilege to have President 
Milliken with us for one day this month 
«Jan. 7,° Hewett lunchiatdne ten. ce 
about thirty of our leading laymen and 
pastors for conference, and at eight 
o’clock gave an address on “The North- 
ern Baptist Convention” at a mass meet- 
ing held in the Woodward Avenue 
church, being a feature of the religious 
education institute that occupied that 
week. He won many hearts. 

A New Federation 

A movement is on to federate all the 
Protestant child-caring agencies in De- 
troit through the offices of the Detroit 
‘Council of Churches. Many distinct ad- 
vantages are visualized and a fine spirit 
of cooperation is being shown. Nothing 
stirs the hearts of Christian people more 
quickly and sincerely than an appeal for 
the care of little children. The inaugu- 
ration of our Baptist Children’s Home 
had much to do with originating this 
federated movement. 

Among the Churches 

Several pastoral changes are going on 
in Detroit of late. The First church, 
Ypsilanti, called Rev. W. R. Shaw, of 
Conley Memorial church, and he began 
his new pastorate with the opening of 
the new year. We regret to lose him 
from the metropolitan area as he is a 
choice spirit and an efficient pastor. 

The First church and society held its 
ninety-eighth annual meeting on Jan. 
15. It was a happy family affair around 
generously spread dinner tables. Doctor 
Sanborn’s salary was increased $1000 
for the new year and a full corps of 
officers elected. The reports showed 
over $50,000 contributed during 1924, 
more than half being for benevolent ob- 
jects. Present membership 1286, aver- 
age gain in attendance at the church 
school, forty-six. This splendid old 
mother church makes a large contribu- 
tion in personnel to our various deno- 
minational enterprises. Enlargements 
are in the near future. 


THE BAPTI§! 


The Second church, -whose histor: 
reaches back through the years fo 
nearly three-fourths of a century, is 
largest negro congregation. The pa: 
tor is Rev. R. L. Bradby, born in Car 
ada and educated at McMaster’s, Te 
ronto. During the past year the chure 
raised for all purposes $46,312.65 an 
had a gain in membership of 1028 mem 
bers. The church building is located 
Monroe avenue within half a mile 
the city hall and is now buying ade 
tional ground for enlargement purpose 
Detroit now has some fifty negro Bat 
tist churches. 

Woodward Avenue church held ‘its a 
nual meeting Jan. 14, gathered about 
chicken dinner. The church treasure 
reported that $95,927 was raised for a 
purposes, of which church expenses re 
quired $41,080 and $39,772 going fo 
missions. The endowment fund wa 
augmented by $9177. The new budge: 
includes an addition of $1000 on Docto 
Hoag’s salary. This grand old dowr 
town church is out of debt and had 
balance on hand on all treasuries ¢ 
$7599. On the following Wednesda 
evening the church officers and depari 
ments made their reports and the elec! 
tion of officers was announced, the ba’ 
lots having been cast on the fourteent! 

A choice site has just been secure’ 
for a future Baptist church on the Oute 
Drive at the corner of University ave 
nue in the rapidly developing northwes 
section of the metropolitan area. A 
yet it is outside the present city limit 
but well within a high-class developmen 
which will soon be taken into the cor 
poration proper. Other strategic site 
are being sought. Baptists should se 
cure at least ten new sites this year t 
keep pace with the city’s growth. — 

Wyoming 4 


By Joe P. JAcozs oy 


| 


The Wyoming Baptist Convention ha 
just ‘been incorporated and is again | 


legal body. It is composed of thirty 
seven white and three negro churche: 
It has four associations. Besides thes 
there are seven outstations where w 
have property interests but no regt 
larly organized churches. There ar 
also three negro churches that have nc 
reported to the convention. iq 

The Big Horn association include 
the territory west of the Big - 
mountains and east of Yellowstone p 
running from the Montana line to Wi 1 
River canyon south of Thermop 
The North Eastern association incl 
the territory east of the Big Horn mot 
tains and west of the South Dake 
line running from the Montana h 
south to a point opposite Edgem 
S. D. The Central association incl 
the churches on the Burlington railro: 
south of Thermopolis and north | 
Wheatland and all churches on 
Northwestern road. The Southern % 
sociation embraces a strip across 
state traversed by the Union P 
railroad from east to west and the t 
western counties south of Yellowsto 
park. 

Of the forty churches, six are 
supporting and it is hoped that two 


a Five churches have 
ly a basement and are not able to 
‘ect the superstructure. All of these 
e still in debt for the basement build- 


ie far as I can ascertain there is not 
; single active member of a Baptist 
aurch in Wyoming that is wealthy. I 
now of not one Baptist in Wyoming 
those income 1s as much as $10,000 an- 
sally. 

Wyoming is wholly a mission field. 
long with South Dakota and Montana, 
Tyoming has suffered a financial panic 
jat will take five years to overcome. 
The distances here are so great that 
is difficult and expensive to go from 
ne church to another, hence our asso- 
ations and conventions have a very 
wall attendance. Sunday-school and 
. Y. P. U. institutes with a large group 
f churches are impossible. 

Living expenses are very high and it 
‘kes a lot of consecration and the mis- 
jonary spirit born of a direct call from 
od to get men and women capable of 
oping with Wyoming conditions to stay 
flere. If any pastor feels a call to the 
jeroic and is qualified to meet the test, 
aere is a hard field awaiting him in 
Vyoming. Wyoming religiously has 
uffered many things at the hands of 
Alany preachers, including all denomina- 
jons. This is no place for a novice, an 
igotist, a spendthrift, a man with an 
ppetite for drink, or the borrowing 
abit. Weak and incompetent men 
mong all denominations have been far 


fing. The attitude of the people gen- 
rally toward religion is not so much 
me of irreligion as indifference. They 
Te occupied in the thing that brought 
nost of them to this state, a chance to 
et land or money. 

_ The chief industries of the state are 
nining, oil production, stockraising and 
jarming. Comparatively little manufac- 
Par of any kind is carried on here. 
farming is of two kinds, irrigated and 
‘Iry-land. Both are expensive and so 
ar, as a whole, not very profitable. The 
ca interests are principally coal, 
on and copper. Very little gold and 
‘ilver has as yet been discovered. The 
reater part of the land belongs either 
‘0 the state or the government, and these 
‘nm many instances reserve the oil and 
mineral right to homesteads granted. 
learly all mining, irrigating, oil-produc- 
ng, and many large stock-raising pro- 
ects are conducted by non-resident cor- 
yorations, and the profits seldom enrich 
yoming residents. 

One of the largest mining projects in 
_ state is at Rock Springs, conducted 
p at Union Pacific railroad company. 
Lheusands of men are engaged in the 
a in and around Rock Springs, the 
More 
forty languages are spoken every 
on the streets of Rock Springs. Rev. 
phen Pyle is pastor of our little Bap- 
church there, and is the most be- 
d man in the town. His self-for- 
fulness in service to others has won 


00 numerous in the ministry of Wyo- 


for him the hearts of this town. Alone 
and single-handed he is trying to cope 
with this great missionary problem. The 
church is growing steadily in numbers 
and influence in the town and heads the 
list of Wyoming churches in per capita 
gifts to missions. 

The Methodist church maintains three 
deaconesses at Rock Springs to work 
among the women and children. No 
other special effort is being made by any 
denomination to Americanize and Chris- 
tianize these thousands of foreigners 
who represent more than forty nation- 
alities. If Mr. Pyle could be given the 
assistance of a good man and his wife 
with a car to carry on work among the 
foreigners, great things could be accom- 
plished, especially with the rising gen- 
eration of these foreign-born parents. 
The Baptist Sunday-school and young 
people’s organizations are the largest 
and best organized of any church in 
Rock Springs and could easily be dou- 
bled if the church would accommodate 
them. Rock Springs is one of the many 
places where money could be invested 
for kingdom interests that would yield 
large dividends. 


South Dakota 
By L. L. Mann, Field Secretary 
Church Officers’ Councils 

We greatly enjoyed the series of 
church officers’ councils under the lead- 
ership of Rev. R. D. Williamson and 
Miss Elsie Kappen, who represented the 
Board of Missionary cooperation. This 
type of work is new to us in South 
Dakota, but proved to be very accep- 
table. 

The pastors’ institute which came in 
December, another of the field activities 
of the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion, was equally acceptable. This is 
meeting a long-felt need of our people 
toward making for greater spirituality 
and efficiency in our local churches and 
is carrying out the expressed desire of 
the denominational program in the re- 
port of the committee on future de- 
nominational program given at Atlantic 
City. Councils were held at a Watertown, 
Aberdeen, Sioux Falls, Rapid City and 
Bonesteel. Distances are so great in 
South Dakota that some time was con- 
sumed in travel, but the state was cov- 
ered very well. Miss Kappen and Mr. 
Williamson seemed to be especially well 
fitted for this work. We regret that 
Mr. Williamson could not be in each 
one of these meetings, but where he 
could not attend, his place was taken 
by a state worker. Emphasis was laid 
all along on the spiritual nature of the 
duties of every officer in the church; that 
even the officers who have charge of the 
finances of the church have a splendid 
opportunity for a spiritual ministry to 
all the congregation. As Doctor Agar 
says, “The main solution of money mat- 
ters is found in spiritual relations rather 
than business methods.” But Doctor 
Agar also says that “it is an axiom of 
religion that the proper type of spiritual 
life will tolerate only up-to-date busi- 
ness methods.” With all that we are 
in hearty agreement. 

We are now looking forward to the 


and is setting out for the goal. 
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Bible and missionary conferences which 
should be in South Dakota Feb. 8-13. 
Drs. Bruce Kinney, A. F. Groesbeck and 
S. G. Neil are to be with us during 
those days. 
Apportionments 

Cheering news comes from some of 
our churches concerning the matter of 
apportionments for the year closing 
April 30, 1925. Emmanuel church, Sioux 
Falls, accepts the apportionment and 
will go above it. Mitchell reports the 
church voted to accept and do its very 
best to reach it. Madison reports that 
the apportionment is accepted and is 
starting in to accomplish the task. 
Aberdeen accepts the apportionment and 
is going to try for it. Elk Point accepts 
And 
so it goes; with all our churches fall- 
ing in line and cooperating in this great 
missionary enterprise, we cannot but 
succeed. 

News Notes 
Wessington Springs is much encour- 


aged. The building damaged by storm 


last summer is repaired. Rev. Samuel 
Blumhagen, the pastor for half time, 
finds much encouragement. 

Rev. L. A. Miller moved from Can- 
ton Oct. 1 to Cherokee, Ia. Rev. E. W. 
Annable has been welcomed as pastor 
of this church and js now on the field. 
We are hoping for great things here. 

Elkton, under the leadership of Rey. 
W. J. Wienands, is steadily forging 
ahead. The recent evangelistic meetings 
were very helpful. 

_ At Burke, evangelistic meetings held 
under the leadership of R. R. Richards, 
brought new life to the church. As 
evidence of that the church called Rev. 
W. E. Overturf from Decatur, Ia., and 
he has accepted the pastorate and is 
now on the field. Watch Burke develop. 

Turkey Valley also has a new pastor 
in Rev. N. C. Grerup. This is one of 
our Danish churches and a _ splendid 
group of people. 

Emanuel and Beulah, of Sioux Falls, 
Rey. N. L. Haney pastor has congrega- 
tions increasing greatly, taxing the ca- 
pacity of the buildings for Sunday-school 
room. Finances in good shape; spiritual 
life and tone of the church of the best. 

Central: This is one of our Swedish 
churches. Rev. A. A. Anderson left the 
church Dec. 15 for Meade, Nebr. We 
are sorry to lose him from our midst, 
but recognize our loss is Nebraska’s 
gaim Central church is already in com- 
munication with a prospective pastor. 

Tripp county church: On this great 
mission field in the western part of the 
Rosebud is our pastor-at-large, H. W. 
Wold. Mr. Wold has labored here for 
the past ten years. Evangelist R. R. 
Richards is now with him, holding a 
series of meetings. One meeting, which 
closed Dec. 21, resulted in many addi- 
tions to the church and a great spiritual 
awakening. Another is now in progress 
at Witten, where conditions seem to be 
ripe for the harvest to be gathered. 
Brother Wold is expecting great results 
on this field, and he deserves to see his 
prayers answered. 

Pedro Field consists of churches at 
Pedro, Creighton, Dowling and several 
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preaching points besides. Pastor-at- 
large J. W. Wynn, is in charge of this 
very important missionary field. He is 
at present engaged in building a log 
church sat Pedro. <A frame church 
building was dedicated last June at 
Creighton. This is a new territory and 
should be fully occupied for our Christ. 

White Owl district consists of White 
Owl, Chalk Butte and Clough, also, Red 
Owl. This field is cared for by Rev. 
W. A. Saxon and is another of our very 
important mission fields. 

Timber Lake and Glencross is another 
important mission field and is being 
cared for by Rev. Leeds Greene. They 
are in expectation of evangelistic meet- 
ings in the near future, under the lead- 
ership of ‘Evangelist R. R. Richards. 
The field is large and the needs are 
great—the future is as bright as the 
promises of God. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Lronarp W. RILEY 
Minor Hospital 

The mid-winter class in the school of 
nursing at the Minor Hospital, Seattle, 
begins Mar. 15. This school is under 
the superintendency of Miss Carolyn E. 
Davis, a member of the First church, 
and the hospital is located immediately 
adjoining the First church building. A 
diploma from this school is accepted for 
credit at the University of Washington, 
so that it is possible to secure two di- 
plomas in five years. The school is 
fully accredited for state registration. 
This hospital was enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by the Baptist state convention 
of Western Washington and is under 
the management of a Baptist board of 
trustees who contemplate a new $500,- 
000 building in the near future. Of the 
young women entering its classes, many 
are actuated by the call of Christian serv- 
ice and those who come uncoverted are, 
during their course of training, frequently 
brought into fellowship with the Bap- 
tist church. Pastors of the Pacific North- 
west can do no finer service for young 
women than to call their attention to 
this splendid Christian institution. 


Work Among the Filipinos 

About six months ago Rev. D. W. 
Townsend, pastor of the First church, 
Charleston, Wash., began a work among 
the Filipino boys connected with the 
battleships in the Puget sound navy yard. 
As the interest grew, an organization was 
formed called the American Filipino 
Christian association. The aim is to se- 
cure the development of Christian char- 
acter and to provide clean and whole- 
some entertainment for these boys, sev- 
eral of whom have ‘been converted and 
three of whom have been baptized. There 
are about eighty young men thus far 
enrolled. On Dec. 30 these boys cele- 
brated the twenty-eighth anniversary of 
the execution of the Filipino patriot, Doc- 
tor Jose Rizal. Rev. Charles A. Cook 
of Seattle gave an evangelistic address 
on “Foundations” in connection with 
this celebration. s 

Spuds and Carrots 

Rey. T. H. Hagen, director of religi- 
ous work in Western Washington, re- 
cently sent nearly a ton of potatoes and 


eight sacks of vegetables to our Baptist 
orphanage at Kodiak, Wood island, 
Alaska. This was done in the name of 
several Baptist Young People’s unions 
of Western Washington, which provided 
the funds. Miss Beatrice Underwood 
of the orphanage writes as follows: 
“When I brought these vegetables out 
Saturday evening to have them prepared, 
the boys crowded around and asked to 
be allowed to clean them. They were 
delighted when, after they had finished, 
they were given a piece raw. So you 
may be sure that every single vegetable 
of the lot will give pleasure.” Other 
friends in West Washington forwarded 
to the orphanage many articles which 
might serve as Christmas gifts for the 
young people in this institution. Thus 
we see how some articles of food not 
very highly prized by us bring real de- 
light to those less fortunately situated. 
Many others should follow the example 
of our Baptist young people in Western 
Washington and provide funds with 
which to meet the needs of our orphan- 
age in Alaska. 


A New Year’s Rally 


The New Year’s rally of the Baptist 
Young People’s union of Western Wash- 
ington was held in the First Baptist 
church of Everett. A strong program 
was rendered, beginning at 1:15 and con- 
tinuing until 4:30. The annual message 
was delivered by Rev. Ambrose .M. 
Bailey of Seattle. At six «o'clock .575 
young people sat down to a banquet. 
The key word of the messages delivered 
on this occasion was “loyalty.” The 
closing address was delivered by Rev. 
J. E. Noftsinger of Mt. Vernon, his sub- 
ject being “Our Incomparable Leader.” 


Church Calendars 


A number of churches in the North- 
west are sending to me weekly their 
church calendars. Some of these have 
been exceptionally attractive, especially 
those issued at the time of Christmas 
and the New Year. These can be made 
of great value in the life of a church, 
though it cannot be done without much 
thought and labor. 

A recent calendar of the First church, 
Seattle, contains an interesting item 
about non-resident members. It is re- 
ported that there are 400,000 non-resi- 
dent members of Baptist churches in 
the Northern Baptist Convention. The 
First church of Seattle has 191, of whom 
eleven are residing in Portland, ten in 
Los Angeles, six in Spokane, seven in 
Tacoma and four in San Francisco. 
There are forty-two located where there 
are no Baptist churches; 111 others are 
scattered all over the world; of these 
191 only thirteen made contributions dur- 
ing 1924, amounting to $131.80. The 
thirty-eight members living in the cities 
named should certainly have no difficulty 
in finding a church to which to transfer 
their membership. Perhaps a little frank 
correspondence between the pastors of 
our churches in these various cities might 
tend to reduce their non-resident lists. 
Another of Doctor Bailey’s calendars 
prints a list of the names of the sixty-six 
who have been baptized into the fellow- 
ship of the church during 1924. 


THE BAPTIS 


Personal Paragraphs | 
The Arleta church of Portland | 
called Dr. F. E. Webb, formerly pa 
of the College Avenue church of 
dianapolis, as successor to Rev. Owe 
Day. Doctor Webb began work 
Feb. 1. ' 
The First church of Baker, Ore., 
called Rev. I. S. Leonard to succeed R 
E. T. Starkey, who has removed > 
Oregon City. Brother ‘Leonard co 
from Lafayette, Ga., where he has b 
pastor for thirteen years and where h 
baptized over 700 into the fellows 
of the church. The first nine years 
Brother Leonard’s ministry were spen 
Washington and Oregon. In 1904 
came direct from the Southern Bap 
Theological Seminary to Harring 
Wash., where he spent nearly seven y 
in two different pastorates. He i 
nephew of Rev. E. A. Leonard of P 
land, who is now in his eightieth ~ 
and who still has an abiding interest ij 
all the work of the kingdom. 
The First church of Twin Falls, Id 
has called to its pastorate Rev. E. 
Butler of Blackfoot. During the inte 
between pastors the church has bi 
in charge of Rev. John E. Kanarr. 
a result of his labors forty have bee 
added to the church by letter and bag 
tism, 200 new song books have b 
purchased, and the parsonage has-b 
repaired and painted. : 
Rev. F. R. Leach has recently bap 
tized four into the membership of 
First church of Medford, Ore. Am 
these a professor in the high school 
his wife. Brother Leach has rece 
preached on “What Everybody Believ 
He believes in emphasizing our bel 
rather than our unbeliefs or differen 
Rev. B. C. Miller has received 30 
members into the church at Ashland 
Ore., during the three years of his 
torate. He states that he is having 
largest evening congregations in the 
and “by far the largest prayer meeti 
though we have three and sometim 
four prayer meetings a week.” 
Pastor Elbert H. Hicks of the Fi 
mont church of Seattle reports a 
gain of sixty members for 1924. 
present membership is 697. Rarely 
Sunday passes without ‘baptisms. 
Rev. Ernest H. Shanks has now b 
leading our church at Salem, Ore., ele 
months, during which time 175 new m 
bers have united with the church. 
new interest has been aroused in 
church, as is manifested by the atte 
ance at the regular services and the r 
sponse to the financial needs of ft 
church and its missionary budget. 
M. D. Ubank is expected to conduc 
missionary institute with this chu 
Feb. 15-20 inclusive. The study book 
will be “China’s New Revolution.” : 
Rev. Eugene Howd is now pastor at 
Burns, Ore. Only recently has a rai 
road reached this community. Even noi 
the trains arrive only three times a week 
Brother Howd’s field covers approx 
mately one-fourth of the entire state ¢ 
Oregon, which means that there is ne 
other Baptist church within one hut 
dred miles in any direction. 
Brother Walter M. Platt was ordaine ed 


cently as pastor of the Baptist church 
otus, Idaho. The ordination sermon 
ys preached by Rev. F. W. Deane of 
vette, and the prayer offered by Rev. 
\lliam Lickey of Fruitland. Rev. W. A. 
inks, state secretary, gave the charge 
‘the candidate. 

Rev. Joseph B. Travis has received 
pnty new members during the four 
snths of his pastorate at Kelso, Wash. 
fiss Alice F. Snape, missionary to the 
Sinese in Seattle, recently spent a 
inth’s vacation with her father and 
ther, Rev. and Mrs. John Snape, of 
| First church, Oakland, Calif. 

dr. Edwin F. Stucker is now engaged 
a series of special meetings with Dr. 
| E. Henry of the First church, Yaki- 
‘+, Wash. 

Rev. W. D. Carter, for more than 
wlve years pastor of the Mt. Zion 
lirch of Seattle, has resigned to accept 


i 


a, Calif. While in Seattle, he was 
ggely responsible for the erection of 
vew church building costing approxi- 
tely $50,000. 


ighteenth Annual Meeting of 
1e Home Missions Council 
ind the Council of Women 

- for Home Missions 


Che eighteenth annual meeting of the 
yme Missions Council and the Council 
Women for the Home Mission so- 
ity was held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
a. 13-16. That there is a growing 
jrit of unity in Home Mission effort 
ys reflected in every session. Repre- 
etatives of twenty-seven denominations 
‘sixty-three church boards discussed 
an earnest and brotherly spirit the 
‘at questions facing the home mission 
encies of the United States. That 
tarianism must now contend with a 
l-established Christian public opinion 
s the declaration of Dr. John M. 
ore, pastor of Marcy Avenue Bap- 
t church, Brooklyn, N. Y., at the 
ening session. “The new home mis- 
ins,’ said Doctor Moore, “undertakes 
_the basis of carefully ascertained 
ats as to spiritual and associational 
aditions, to realize in the life of Amer- 
( the ideal of Jesus Christ, through 
L cooperation of all the agencies that 
ke for personal character and human 
ytherhood with each other and the 
cing spirit of God.” 

Dr. C. E. Vermilya, executive secre- 
ey of the Home Missions council con- 
eded in his annual report that America 
ald never be taken for Christ until 
| Christian forces and means could 
‘mobilized so as to present a united 
i compelling front. Doctor Vermilya 
»posed a series of state and regional 
aferences that would have for their 
ect the formulation and projection 
a thorough-going policy of local in- 
edenominational cooperation. 
nterdenominational cooperation was 
iced historically by Dr. L. C. Barnes, 
io from the inception of this move- 


int among home mission agencies has 
tdered signal service as the chairman 


i eee A 
the “Joint committee on cooperation 
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all to the Fellowship church of Pasa-. 


in states and other areas” of the Home 
Missions Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions. In his ad- 
dress he referred to the movement in 
Maine wherein five denominations in 1890 
began to work harmoniously in the de- 
velopment of churches in difficult areas. 
“In more than one great reform,” said 
Doctor Barnes, “that easternmost state 
has set a pace for the nation, thanks 
to its Neal Dow and Alfred Williams 
Anthony. ‘As goes Maine, so goes the 
country.’ ” 


At an early session a committee was 
appointed: (1) To define, for different 
types of communities, when competition 
and over-churching shall be held to ex- 
ist; (2) To define, for different types of 
communities, what should be regarded 
as the minimum essentials of adequate 
occupancy of a field; (3) To suggest 
principles of procedure with respect to 
competition for action by the Council 
and the Individual Boards. 


Among others who participated in the 
discussions were Dr. M. P. Burns of the 
Methodist board, Dr. E. E. Tyler of the 
Christian church, Dr. John A. Marquis 
of the Presbyterian board, Dr. L. O. 
Baird and Dr. Josiah H. Heald of the 
Congregational board, Mr. M. Glenn 
Harding, executive secretary of the Stu- 
dent Fellowship for Christian Life 
Service, Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
and Mrs. Fred S. Bennett of the Pres- 
byterian board. 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell in an ad- 
dress upon evangelizing America put 
much emphasis upon the fact that so- 
called “Christian love” would never get 
us very far with the evangelization of 
the various race groups in America until 
it came to embrace a genuine respect 
for individual human ‘beings regardless 
of the color of their skins. America, he 
declared, is in many respects as thor- 
oughly pagan as any of the national 
groups to which we are now sending 
foreign missionaries. 

Considerable attention was given to 
the increasing importance of work 
among Mexicans in the southwest and 
it was reported that steps are being 
taken toward the employment of an 
executive secretary for the Interdenomi- 
national Council on Spanish-Speaking 
work in the Southwest to handle the in- 
terdenominational aspects of the work. 

Plans were also adopted providing for 
two large interdenominational national 
missions conferences. These are to be 
held in Dayton, Ohio, March 15-17 and 
Louisville, Ky., March 19-22. The ob- 
ject of these gatherings will be to pro- 
vide information as to the real needs 
at home and help for local workers 
through daily conferences. No solicita- 
tion of funds is contemplated. 

Joint field studies of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Nevada were approved. 
These studies will be made in early sum- 
mer with a view to developing perma- 
nent plans for cooperative work on the 
part of the state administrators. Board 
representatives will be present to par- 
ticipate in this work. 

. Dr. Charles L. White was elected 
president of the Home Missions Council 
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and Mrs. John Ferguson, president of 
the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, 


Christmas at Raymond Chapel 
By A. BM. TS. Girt 

It was Friday morning six days be- 
fore Christmas at Raymond chapel. 
Little children, their faces expectant and 
happy, came early, and mothers, too, for 
was not this the day of the kindergarten 
Christmas party? Mothers from Poland, 
Italy, Lithuania—led to Raymond by the 
hand of a child! 

I wish that you who are interested in 
Raymond through the White Cross or 
throughs “yours girl= sat Bo: MoT Se 
would see with me in your mind’s eye 
those happy children and mothers, would 
realize that you are helping to carry the 
message of Christian love to those who 
need it, oh! so much. 

Games, Christmas song and story, the 
tree and gifts, happy greetings and visit- 
ing—all serve to make stronger the heart 
interest of children and mothers in the 
message of Raymond chapel. 

Will you come with me to the Sunday- 
school party Friday evening? Hilarity 
and fun, a period of reverent singing, 
ice cream, cake, and that wonderful box 
of candy at the very last, bring the 
Christmas message of delight to every 
heart. Is there any party quite like a 
Sunday-school Christmas party? Are 
you not glad that you can give these 
children this happy, wholesome, helpful, 
time? 

But if you would go with me to every 
organized effort connected with Ray- 
mond, you will be up early the next 
morning, for at nine o’clock the boys’ 
club meets. The program emphasizes 
through worship and drama the applica- 
tion von them Cltistmas: Slorywertom slleur 
every-day lives. We see the wise men 
bringing their gifts and learn something 
new ourselves about the real meaning 
of giving. Here we learn, too, that even 
these boys from needy homes and rude 
street life will respond to the Christmas 
message? 

Saturday afternoon brings us to the 
Industrial School program. How well the 
girls participate in the singing, how 
earnestly they listen to the story, and 
how delighted they are with their gifts. 

Come with me again Sunday afternoon 
when we see a Sunday-school program, 
which might well be a credit to your 
own church. The classes in turn do their 
part. We see shepherds, angels, wise 
men, Mary and the manger. Surely these 
children are learning, as we did, the 
story of Jesus. 

But how very interested you are as 
we start out Christmas morning with 
bundles and suit cases to bring cheer 
and help to one of the many homes -rep- 
resented in Raymond. 

We might well be foreigners in a 
strange land, for dark Italian eyes peer 
through windows as wt pass along the 
streets. We soon find ourselves in a 
home where live a father, his oldest 
daughter of fourteen years, five smaller 
brothers and sisters, and an uncle in 
three small rooms. If you were not 
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“with me you would not believe that 
children could be so poorly clad. They 
are all eager and wistful. 

“We used to have Christmas when 
mamma was with us,’—it is one of the 
smaller boys speaking. 

We quickly give ‘them clothing and 
food. See how these coveralls and 
dresses fit! 

Dear worker in the White Cross, now 
I know you understand why I asked 
you to go with me as we brought Christ- 
mas to old and young through Raymond 
Chapel. 


Christmas at the Old People’s 
Home, Maywood, Ill. 


By Mrs. Lirtian Hyatt, Superintendent 

You have heard of “the night before 
Christmas”; I must tell you of weeks 
before Christmas. When so many good 
things came to our home, I did not know 
how to conceal them until the time came 
to place them around the Christmas tree. 
The day before Christmas my room was 
a sight to behold, for every member re- 
ceived a number of gifts. These were 


placed around the tree and fireplace; the. 


lights were dim, and only the tree was 
bright with shining lights. 

A group of high-school girls, with 
their teachers, came and sang Christmas 
carols for us on Christmas eve. Then 
the gifts were given out; such a happy 
family, I am sure you never witnessed 
before. A photographer from the Tribune 
came and took a picture of the tree with 
some of our family receiving their gifts 
from “the mother” of the home, Miss 
Mary Baker accepting her gift as the 
picture was taken. Afterward we all 
went down to the dining-room and had 
ice cream and cake, then to our rooms. 
Our hospital members had another tree 
and “the mother” went early on Christ- 
mas day with a clothes-basket to give 
them their gifts. It was a time never 
to be forgotten. 


Annual Conference of the 
South China Mission 
By JAcon SPEICHER 


The outstanding event of the confer- 
ence just closed at Swatow (Kakchieh 
compound) was the visit of Drs. Curtis 
Lee Laws and Earle V. Pierce and their 
wives. Undoubtedly it was the richest 
spiritual treat the South China mission 
had experienced in many a year. There 
was no trace of theological discussion 
or controversy. The visitors gave us 
messages out of God’s Holy Word and 
that, together with their radiating per- 
sonalities, growing out of their deep 
personal experiences in the mysteries of 
the gospel of our ‘Lord Jesus Christ, 
made a combination that simply cap- 
tivated us all. We thank God for those 
blessed days of spiritual refreshment. 
Our mission board should ever and anon 
plan to send men of similar spiritual 
growth, having a message of God, to 
visit the foreign mission fields to help 
the men and women on the firing line. 
We are well.aware that the individual 
missionary must have in himself “a well 
of water springing up into everlasting 
life,” but there is the danger of the keen 


edge of our spiritual life being blunted 
as we fight paganism day in and day 
out in this great country. We are con- 
stantly giving out the best we have, but 
sometimes we do feel that we too would 
like to listen to some one who could 
tell us of the deep things of God. The 
opening days of the conference of Dec. 
3-11 will ever be remembered because 
of the days we spent together on the 
mountain top in the presence of our 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 


But below, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, were waiting the claims of an un- 
finished task of mission problems to be 
solved. The South China mission faces 
the future hopefully, due to the splen- 
did body of young men and women who 
have come to our mission during the 
past ten or more years. They bring to 
us enthusiasm and strength. We be- 
lieve the interests of our mission will 
be in safe hands as these men and 
women get both shoulders under the 


load. 
(Evangelism in the villages, in the 
cities, in the schools, hospitals and in- 


stitutions was the keynote of our con- 
ference. It is the consensus of our con- 
viction that, whatever work we have in 
hand, evangelism should have the im- 
portant place. However, we must not 
forget that evangelism is not only 
preaching by mouth. There is the evan- 
gelism of sanctified life and character 
that speaks louder than words. There 
is the great witnessing power of the 
work in his name done in our schools, 
hospitals and other institutions. The 
South China mission has made evangel- 
ism its ideal from the beginning, when 
our pioneer missionary, William Ash- 
more I (whose one hundredth birthday 
anniversary occurred Christmas day) 
care to Swatow over sixty years ago. 
Irn spite of the handicaps of conserva- 
tism and opposition on part of the 
Chinese of this part of China for so 
many years, there are today established 
over 200 local churches and meeting 
houses with a church-membership of 
over 6000 and a Christian constituency 
in addition of about 10,000. Chinese lead- 
ership is rapidly coming to the front. 
We hope within a few years there will 
be Chinese Christian workers who will 
carry aS many or even more responsi- 
bilities than do foreign missionaries. 
These are the bright sides of our work. 


However, this short report must not 
be closed before I sound the alarm of 
a most distressing situation that con- 
fronts this mission. We have been noti- 
fied by our board that because of finan- 
cial stringency we must contemplate a 
“vertical cut” of our work, meaning that 
the board is contemplating the giving 
up of a part of our work already begun. 
We do not see how the South China 
mission can endure this process of elimi- 
nation. It seems impossible and we 
have requested our board not to do it. 
It seems to us that our churches in the 
homeland should rally in defense of their 
work on the foreign field. This con- 
stant call to retreat which we have had 
to endure for the past ten years is not 
in harmony with the enthusiasm or the 
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instruction of the New Testament. 
enter sympathetically in the perple: 
problem that confronts our board. 
budget calls for a definite expendi 
every year. The churches fail to : 
the money required, consequently 
manly speaking, there is nothing t 
but sound the bugle of retreat. It 1 
your hands, Baptists of America 
make this retreat a halt and to gi 
mandate to go forward. Will yo 
it? 

The political condition in South q 
remains much confused. Sun Yat § 
original forces are now divided 
three hostile camps in this province a 
there is no telling what the next ¢ 
may bring forth. Nevertheless, we 
persuaded that all these things f 
work out for the furtherance of the | 
pel of our Lord. In this we rejoice ¢ 
will continue to rejoice. 

Swatow. 


Michigan News 


On New Year’s eve, Birkett Memoti 
church of Detroit held tis eighth am 
meeting. This completes the seventh yé 
of Rev. Dr. A. H. Owens’ work Te 
Whereas the first of January, 1924, sho 
a balance of several dollars in the ht 
treasury, the last of December shower 
balance of nearly $1000, with all bills pe 
and an exceedingly active year to show 
it. Among other extra expenses of 
past year was the presentation to the paste 
on Christmas eve, of a four-door For d 
dan. The treasurer’s report also sho 
that while the original cost of church pi 
erty was $73,485, its present value was $9 
000, all being clear of encumbrance © 
the exception of a mortgage of $15,500 « 
the church building, which is being g 
ually paid off. The greatest regret # 
church has is for many lost members, tt 
having been four deaths and twenty-fo 
letters granted. The gain was greater tt 
the loss, however, with eighty-four ne 
members—fifteen by letter, nineteen 
statement and fifty by baptism. Of th 
fifty, twenty-one were recruited from 
Sunday school. This constitutes a tota 
515 members against the 142 at the 
Doctor Owens took up his ministry 2 
The Sunday school also showed health 
condition than previously. It ha 
self- -supporting and has also contrib 
$450 to missions and $156 toward the 
ary of the church field worker. 


Massachusetts 

At their home in Haverhill, 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. Towne recet 
celebrated their fiftieth wedding anni 
sary. Mr. Towne is a graduate of (¢ 
gate in the celebrated class of 1873. 
was a Civil War veteran, a high-grade 
dent, and has been a strong preacher 
pastor in important churches in New E 
land. Though a man in the eighties h 
still alert and optimistic, a living 
preaching benediction. 

Melrose, Mass., loses one of its sol 
excellent citizens in the recent pass 
Rev. Edwin Sumner Small. He 
Maine boy, and was graduated from Coll 
in 1873, in the same class with Dr. 
mund F. Merriam. After fifteen year 
the pastorate, the failure of his voice 
public address compelled him to seek I 
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ursuits. He had much to do with 
levelopment of Melrose, being honored 
§ citizens, and was always a wise and 
1g servant of the First Baptist church, 
in highest esteem by his brethren. 
xy. Joseph Walther insists upon his 
iation after sixteen years at Wollas- 
Mass. Their parting tribute is noticeably 
eciative. Here is a part of it: “Earnest 
e Master’s work, generous and un- 
ing of himself; an example of conse- 
‘devotion, making an impression upon 
ls and hearts which cannot fade away.” 
best of the tribute is that it is sincere, 
all of it deserved. 


o> Personal 


xv. JAMES M. Livery of Mattoon, IIL, 
just completed a special evangelistic 
ing with the First Baptist church 
‘tarbondale, Ill. He was assisted in 
music by Rev. Ollie G. Ragon of 
ington, Ky. There were 104 addi- 
to the church and a number united 
| other churches in the city. On 
8, Dr. John McMinn, pastor at 
yondale, baptized seventy-five per- 
, and a service two hours long was 
sired. It was a notable meeting with 
len results. 

— First Baptist cHurcH, St. Paul, 
i, Rev. A. M. McDonald, pastor, 
ts the article from the church man- 
lconcerning the Lord’s Supper and 
‘entire Baptist covenant arranged as 
sponsive reading, in the church cal- 
r on communion Sundays. 

RACIOUS THREE-WEEKS’ revival recently 
sd at the Grant Street church of 
agfield, Mo., Rev. S. Mohler in 
we and assisted by Evangelist Gor- 
‘Bayless. The music was under the 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. John Imrie, 
ch evangelistic singers of Topeka, 
s. They can be secured for similar 
ce and may be addressed at Topeka. 
[RING Fesruary, Rev. Guy C. ‘Crippen, 
Sr of Irving Park church, Chicago, 
ants a series of evening discourses 
id “conversation sermons.” Two per- 
iF ; 

n occupy the pulpit and carry on a 
edly discussion. Feb. 8, “Why Be 
firistian?” by persons representing a 
stian and a non-Christian. Feb. 15, 
7 to Understand the Bible,” by per- 
representing a minister and a per- 
ed student. Feb. 22, “Are the Teach- 
of Jesus Practicable Today?” by 
fms representing a Christian teacher 
(a modern business man. These are 
debates, just friendly conversations 
ded to clarify thinking and strength- 
onvictions. 

ANGELIST WitttamM = Pyerrer_ recently 
sd an evangelistic meeting with the 
gton Street church of Akron, Ohio. 
tty persons confessed personal faith 
fesus and the church was greatly 
td. Evangelist Pieffer lives at 76 
ih Harris Ave., Columbus, Ohio, and 
be secured to help other churches. 


cal evangelistic meeting during Jan- 


sisted by Rev. Frank Clark of 
; ester, Ohio. Twenty-two were 


The pastor did the preaching and’ 


immersed at the close of the service and 
received with others into the church. 

Rev. T. P. Ketry, recently ordained at 
Greenville, Pa. has become pastor of 
the Baptist church at Stoneboro, Pa. 

Tue First Baptist cHuRCH of Meadville, 
Pa., Rev. G. Morton Walker, pastor, re- 
ceived eighty-one new members in 1924 
and entered the new year with its work 
well outlined for vigorous advance. 

THE JerrersoN AvENUE church of De- 
troit, Rev. E. V. Allen, pastor, has a 
growing brotherhood Bible class that is 
attracting attention by its commendable 
program. The goal of membership is 
set at one thousand. 

Tue Baptist TEMPLE, Charleston, W. 
Va., Rev. C. W. Kemper, pastor, now 
offers a total of 152 hours of religious 
instruction to its children. Fifty-two 
hours in the church school, sixty in the 
vacation school and the latest—forty in 
the week day school for religious in- 
struction. One hundred and eight of the 
young people have promised to read a 
portion of the Bible every day and to 
carry a New Testament with them when- 
ever possible. 

Rev. GrorcE R. Starr concluded a suc- 
cessful evangelistic meeting with the 
church at Kennebunk, Maine, on Feb. 
1. Pastor T. B. Hughes baptized nine 
at the close of the meetings and there 
are several others who will enter the 
church through baptism later. 

Rev. ExmMer A. FRIDELL has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the First church 
of Fresno, Calif. 


THe Frrst cHurcH of Winfield, Kans., 
recently had the assistance of Rev. Ray 
FE. York in special evangelistic efforts. 
Seventy-five have signified their desire 
to unite with the church and fourteen 
dedicated themselves to special types 
of Christian service. The pastor here 
is Rev. Hal E. Norton. 

Tue Baptist cHURCH at Porterville, 
Calif., Rev. F. C. Stannard, pastor, had 
a fruitful evangelistic effort in January 
led by Miss Amy Lee Stockton assisted 
by Miss Rita Gould, song leader and 
soloist. There were twenty-three addi- 
tions to the church, thirteen being by 
immersion at the close of the series of 
meetings. 

Rev. Epwin H. Prescort, pastor of the 
Baptist church at Newburyport, Mass., 
is preaching a series of sermons on 
“Smothered Souls.” The themes dealt 
with are business, amusements, coward- 
ice and indecision. 

Tue Nycren-ANbDREWS evangelistic party 
on Jan. 18 closed a successful meeting 
with Rev. N. C. Parson at Bellingham, 
Wash., followed by a meeting at Koo- 
skia, Idaho, where Rev. C. R. Waite is 
pastor. 

During JANuaARY, Rev. Guy C. Crippen 
of the Irving Park church, Chicago, pro- 
vided his people with four high-grade 
missionary meetings at his midweek 
services on Wednesday. evenings—Jan. 
7, Rev. L. T. Hites from Brazil; Jan. 14, 
Rev. Henry Huizinga of India; Jan. 21 
Rev. W. W. Krider of Japan; and on 
Jan. 28, a missionary play, “The Ro- 
mance of Robert and Mary,” by the 
mission circle. 
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THE FOLLOWING PREACHERS will speak 
both morning and evening at the Hyde 
Park Baptist church during February 
and March: Feb. 22, Rev. F. W. Padel- 
ford; March 8, Rev. James Gordon Gil- 
key; March 22, Rev. J. B. Hayden; and 
March 29, Rev. Clarence Barbour. 


Rev. Joun W. Brappury has closed a 
successful pastorate of five years with 
the Olivet church) on ~UWancastem a eae 
and has accepted a call to the Bales 
Avenue church of Kansas City. During 
his residence in Lancaster, the church 
paid off an old debt of $7000, installed 
a new pipe organ at. a cost of $4000 
and added a desirable parsonage to the 
property of the church. The member- 
ship was also trebled and the work left 
in excellent condition. 


Tue Frrst cHurcH of Aurora, Ill., Rev. 
Edward Babcock, pastor, broadcast its 
morning service on Feb. 8 through the 
courtesy of station WJJD, operated at 
Mooseheart, Ill., by the Loyal Order of 
Moose. 


Rev. CLAUDE B. MILLER is closing his long 
and constructive pastorate at Springfield, 
Mo. He goes on Feb. 15 to the City 
Park church of Denver, Colo. In anti- 
cipation of the increased activity that 
will follow the leadership of this strong 
man, the church has purchased additional 
ground, and plans to erect a new audi- 
torium and a modern plant for educa- 
tional and social purposes. A _ local 
theater has ‘been leased for the use of 
the men’s Bible class. 


Rey. »Guy H. WIMMER, pastor of the 
First Avenue church of Hutchinson, 
Kans., has conducted a three weeks’ spe- 
cial meeting in its Careyville mission. 
There were forty-tree professions of 
faith. 


Rev. F. B. Coton of Wichita, Kans., on 
Jan. 25 baptized six Mexican converts 
from the mission for Mexicans supported 


(Continued .on page 59) 


Foreign Missions Convention 
(Continued from page 30) 


sented a world view of human needs and 
missionary endeavor. This universal 
representation was evident in the per- 
sonal feature of the program, and also 
in the scope of work, and the character 
of the messages that were brought. The 
convention was a fine demonstration of 
the essential union of Christian forces. 
Christian unity may easily be regarded 
as possible after such a gathering of 
the saints, and it is the more likely to 
come if it shall come “without observa- 
tion.” Bishop Brent remarked at the 
close of the Edinborough conference: “Tf 
we can live together like this for two 
weeks, why should we go apart?” The 
reason for this convention was not de- 
nominational glory, nor interest in de- 
batable questions, but an essential con- 
cern for the vital things in missionary 
service. ‘There may be difficulty in 
seeking to hold such a balanced position, 
but this convention certainly demon- 
strated its possibility. There was com- 
fort and inspiration in the continuous 
presentation of the vital things in the 
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message and service of Christ’s church. 
In the absence of controversy involving 
bitter partisanship, unfriendly insinua- 
tions, and the suggestion of un-Chris- 
tian motives, the six days of this con- 
vention constituted a real sitting to- 
gether in heavenly places. The cumula- 
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hautauqua Grape Belt in western 
aoe is One of the wealthiest farming 
and fruit-growing sections in the United 
States. Farming actually pays. Best 
homes. Many with natural gas, electricity 
and flowing water. Fine locations near 
Lake Brie and Lake Chautauqua. Paved 
roads. Summer resorts. Markets. All the 
social advantages of close-by towns. N. 
Y. Farm Agency, Westfield, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. ‘ 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Pastor’s Assistant—Mornings, oflice work 
using typewriter; afternoons, as church 
visitor. 
pected and references. 
Allen, 1107 -Chalmers 
Michigan, 


Address Rev. A. V. 
Avenue, Detroit, 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available 
after March 1 for single church or union 
meetings. Safe and sane! Highly recom- 
mended! For dates, terms and references 
write to 3938 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, I11. 


Pastors or evangelists who want 
Experienced Singer and Pianist for 
Evangelistic Meetings this summer, 
write to 


JOHN A. BARNETT, 


Bicknell, Ind. 


Can furnish good references, 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES 
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tive influence of the sessions was truly 
wondertul. 

ihe addresses in most cases were re- 
iMarkable tor vision, clarity of thought 
aud expression, and discriminating judg- 
ment. Religion is demonstrating its 
value in every walk of life in all parts 
oi the world. Dr. Kagawa said, “If stand 
liere as ore ot the captives of foreign 
missions, — Eroieebe otanley: iones: or 
india declared a Christian to be a trans- 
nutter of spiritual energies, and spoke 
Oo! Christian missions as “an invasion 
Ot spiritual energy through personal 
fic. Optimism and not pessimism was 
tne note constantly sounded in all the 
addresses. Ait is easy to berate Chris- 
tlans at home, with the implication that 
converts abroad are always of the best 
sort. It is also easy to suggest that 
Christian laxity at home stands in the 
way ot mussionary progress’ abroad. 
Careiul discrimination is needed here 
always. ‘Lhe man in the street finds no 
difficulty in making complaint against 
the average church member, but the 
tact remains that today, as in all days, 
Christianity. is bearing a remarkable 
fruitage of character and service and 
sacrifice. ‘Lhe Lord’s people, above all 
people, need to see to it that they eschew 
an undue tendency to criticism and 
complaint ss thesiorces OrmsChristmeare 
making real progress all over the world. 
Even terment and turmoil may be but 
the indication of the working of the 
leaven of truth, 

Dr. John R. Mott made a plea for 
larger cooperation, interdenominational, 
international and interracial, on the part 
of the Christian forces of today, declar- 
ing it to be absolutely essential to 
counteract the recent startling develop- 
ment of the divisive forces throughout 
the world. He said that cooperation 
will inevitably strengthen the intellectual 
leadership of the missionary enterprise. 

The closing address was made by Dr. 
Robert E. \speery-on, “The Call’ of Our 
Unfinished Missionary Task.” He said 


there are more people in the world who. 


do not know of Christ at this time than 
there were when the missionary move- 
ment .was begun. At the most, only 2 
per cent of heathen people are Chris- 
tians. His address was full of startling 
facts, inspiring in its Christian faith, im- 
pressive in its calm assurance, and 
tremendous in its appeal for consecra- 
tion on the part of God’s people. 

There is evidently an appreciation on 
the part of our missionaries of present- 
day conditions and of the nature of 
their task. Addresses were made, for the 
most part, without regard for the arts 
of oratory, with an evident desire to 
set forth the facts and features of mis- 
sionary endeavor. The amplifier made 
it possible for every speaker to be heard 
with perfect ease in the remotest parts 
of the great hall. This meant as much 
to the speakers as to the audiences, even 
the women speakers being able to make 
themselves heard without any Seeming 
effort. 

In the early part of Monday afternoon, 
most of the denominations represented 
held separate rallies. The Canadian 
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Baptists met in Foundry M.E. chy 
while the United States’ Baptists 
in the Calvary church. The main? 
tures of our gathering were: First, 
presentation of a report of a find 
committee, of which Mrs. Eulette 
chairman. ‘This report was too le 
to be incorporated in this article, 
it should be said ‘that in its felicit 
expression and its treatment of the § 
and tendencies of the convention, it 
most satisfactory. Second, the prese 
tion of our own missionaries on 
lough who were in attendance, and 
the introduction of a number of ye 
men and women who are under app 
ment to go as foreign missionaries 
The convention was great in its 
bers. There were 3480 delegates 
ent from the missionary boards, 
there were a thousand tickets so 
Washington churches. These tie 
were made up of sixteen coupon 
different sections being sold to di 
ent people in many cases, and it 
estimated that the thousand ticket 
resented an attendance on the part 
Washington people of between eight 
ten thousand. The membership of 
convention was not only large, but 
attendance was continuously good 
that the hall was practically fille 
every session. Our own Doctor A 
nethy was chairman of the local 
mittee, and deserves much credit for 
success of the convention. 


When You Make a Will 


Please Remember — 


That the Corporate Name of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Hon 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
City. 


The American Baptist Home Missi¢ 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. % 


The American Baptist Publication 5 
ciety, George L, Estabrook, Treasu 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Woman’s American Baptist Forei; 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudso 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloom 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Be 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conv 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Seeretary} 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 1 


The Board of Education of the No 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Pa‘del- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 27 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES 
WILLS addressed to any officer na 
will be held as confidential and will 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varie 
from four to nine per cent a year, in 
terest payable semi-annually. 4 

On two lives the rate of income varie 
from four to eight and three-tenths pé 
cent a year, interest payable semi-al 
nually, f 

Samples of these Single and Doubl 
Contracts will be sent to you on reques 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” : 
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Station WCOY 


667NHIS is station WCOY broadcasting from the office 
of THE BAPTIST on the third floor of the Im- 
manuel Bldg., 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

“We shall make special mention of eleven lists re- 
ceived at the close of January. They are the largest 
among the hundreds that came during the month. There 
were 2C4 subscriptions from eleven churches as follows: 
Mrs. Jas. Barbour, Chicago, 12; Mrs. E. J. Mathews, 
South Wellington, Conn., 12; Mrs. E. D. Calkins, Kanka- 
kee, Ill., 12; O. P. Lovik, Omro, Wis., 12; Beulah B. Rice, 
Lansing, Mich., 13; Mrs. F. C. Fuller, Madison, S. D., 10; 
Mrs. B. B. Braden, Grand Island, Nebr., 13; Geo. R. Holt, 

- Hilton, N. Y., 13; Herman B. Babbitt, Oakland, Calif., 20; 
and the largest single list received thus far in 1925— 
_ Bertha F. Files, Lewistown, Maine, 71. Mrs. C. E. Hun- 

‘toon of Elgin, Ill., sent 16. 
“And we should like to introduce you to Rev. Hector 
_C. Leland, pastor of the Baptist church at Carthage, IIl. 
This young man sends the office this cheery greeting: 
' Enclosed find $2.50 to renew my subscription to THE 
BAPTIST. This is my fifty-sixth annual subscription to 
The Standard and THE BAPTIST. I began when a boy.’ 
Well, we say that -he made a good start and has been 
some stayer. 

“And, friends, we want you to meet another splendid 
pastor—O. P. Lovik, of Omro, Wis. This is his response 
to our Bigger and Better announcement: ‘I think you 

| are making a most remarkable offer. I want to take ad- 
| vantage of it. I have received one new subscription and 

out of my own pocket I am paying for eleven more.’ This 
is one of the most eloquent and sensible tributes to the 
paper that we have had for some time. What will these 
twelve subscriptions mean in added information and in- 
spiration to this man’s congregation? Will not most of 
these families become regular readers of the paper and 
thus deepen their sense of fellowship with the larger Bap- 
_tist program? 
“Tt is not too late to get our friends who are still 
sitting on the fence to make a ‘1925 Resolution.’ This one 
we offer does not apply to any one who will normally 


read this here. But it does apply to some one that you 
know. Cut it out and paste it in the hat of your friend. 
Maybe seeing it there daily and being close to his skull, 
it may soak in and produce action. Here it is: ‘I resolve 
to subscribe for my own copy of THE BAPTIST this 
year. Every day and in every way, I will keep this reso- 
lution before me. I will constantly strive toward this 
ideal—by eliminating all foolish and unnecessary expen- 
ditures—by budgeting my expenses—by systematically 
saving a portion of my income—and by enlisting the en- 
thusiasm and help of my family. I will ask the church to 
pray that my courage may not falter. I WILL join a 
subscribers’ club for THE BAPTIST. I WILL do it 
NOW.’ Lay special emphasis on the second clause in the 
resolution. Request your friend to repeat twenty times in 
a monotonous tone each morning and evening, ‘Every day 
and in every way, etc.’ If necessary repeat it over several 
times with the friend until he is thoroughly familiar with 
it. This is auto-suggestion and surely your friend ought- 
to take the paper. 


“The Field Editor will now quote a sad commentary 
on the well known text, ‘They tempted Fate and of course 
Fate fell’ ‘A man petted a strange bull-dog to see if the 
animal was affectionate. It wasn’t. A man speeded up to 
see if he could beat the locomotive to the crossing. He 
couldn’t. A man touched a trolley wire to see if it was 
charged. It was and he was. A man struck a match to 
see if his gasoline tank was empty. It wasn’t and he 
wasn’t. A man cut out his advertising 'to see if he could 
save money. He didn’t. A pastor tried to move his church 
without THE BAPTIST. He didn’t. He moved to an- 
other parish.’ And now let us conclude by saying that 
there is no time like the present. 


“The office boy says that in his opinion if the mer- 
chantman seeking goodly pearls spoken of in the. Master’s 
parable were alive today he would immediately buy up a 
year’s subscription to our paper because he knew a good 
thing when he saw it. 


“Signing off until Feb. 21. This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


Personal 

(Continued from page 57) 
\the First Baptist church of Hutchin- 
. The total number to be baptized 
n this work since Nov. Ist is fifteen. 
2re were seventy-four other Mexicans 
rsent for the baptismal service. 

gy. AteExis D. Kenprick of Windsor, 
on., has served a number of churches 
that state in the capacity of supply 
revangelist and has achieved a splen- 
‘measure of success. He is now open 
further service and has the hearty 
orsement of Dr. E. E. Gates, general 
retary of the Connecticut convention 
| of Dr. A. B. Coates, secretary emer- 
. They commend him as “a work- 
1 that needeth not to be ashamed.” 
HE TABERNACLE CHURCH of ‘Milwaukee, 
4a the advice of the Wisconsin Bap- 
¢ Convention committee on ministerial 
ading, called a council Jan. 15 for 
1 ordination of Joseph B. Gleason, 
nerly student pastor at the University 
[Wisconsin for five years and is pres- 
\state secretary of the Christian En- 
‘vor for Wisconsin. The council was 
‘posed of twenty-five delegates from 
en churches of the Milwaukee Bap- 
s Association. The members heartily 
| without objection recommended that 
church proceed to ordain. The or- 
ition sermon was preached by Rev. A. A. 
»son of the First church, Milwaukee; 
yer, Rev. F. H. Fahringer; scripture, 
_A. L. Drake; charge to the church, 
t. E. G. Mintz; charge to the candi- 


date, Rev. Emil Mueller; ordaining pray- 
er and hand of fellowship, Rev. R. C. 
Speer, pastor of the church. Rev. R. W. 
Shaw was moderator of the council and 
presided at the ordination service in the 
evening. 

Rev. E. E. Dresser, one of our pastors 
in Pittsburgh, sustained severe injuries 
by a fall on Jan. 4 and has been con- 
fined to his home since. His pulpit is 
being filled by Rev. C. M. Rupe of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE North Bap- 
tist church of Camden, N. J., James D. 
Morrison, pastor, shows that twenty-five 
new members were added during the 
year; $21,000 raised for local work; and 
$26,000 for benevolences. The pastor’s 
salary was increased and made retroac- 
tive to June, 1924. 

Tue Norrh Main Avenue church of 
Scranton, Pa., had a constructive year in 
1924 as shown by the annual meeting; 
100 new members were added to the 
church, a budget of $11,000 was raised 
and the pastor, Rev. Albert E. Davis, is 
seeing new life develop in all depart- 
ments of the work. The church needs 
additional rooms for its growing tasks. 

Miss MarcArRET VANDEBUNT of ‘Chicago 
won a place in the contest of candidates 
for the women’s debating squad of Kal- 
amazoo college recently. This entitles 
her to a place in one of the teams that 
will represent the school in debates with 
other colleges. The question being dis- 
cussed this year is: “Resolved, That 


there should be no discrimination against 
Japanese in our immigration laws.” This 
is a live question and should draw 
record crowds. 


THE CHELSEA CHURCH at Atlantic City, 
N. J., has had a year of varied and help- 
ful activity. It ministers to many tour- 
ists from many lands. An occasional 
service is broadcast. The finances have 
been strong and the debt reduced by 
$1500. At a recent communion service 
there were present persons from India, 
Assam, Burma, China and Australia be- 
side many states in the Union. The 
church slogan sounded by the pastor, 
Rev. Thos. J. Cross, is “the strangers’ 
Sabbath home.” This church is a “light- 
house” by the sea. 

Tue First cHurcuH of Fulton, N. Y., re- 
joices in the strong leadership of its 
pastor, Rev. R. N. Rand. Services are 
largely attended, motion pictures are 
used in the evening service and the 
young people, divided into four groups, 
serve luncheon between their meeting 
and the evening service. The church 
has increased the pastor’s salary. 

CENTRAL CHURCH OF Kawnsas City, Mo., 
reports a fine year. The Sunday school 
has reached 400 in attendance, there are 
four B. Y. P. U.’s and there were 125 
new members added during the year, one 
half of these coming by baptism. The 
budget of the church of $12,000 was 
fully raised. An assistant pastor gives 
full time.-The, pastoris Rev. -C. H. 
Berry. 
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The Witness 


of the 


Great Pyramid 


A Fulfilment of Isa.19:19, 20 
New Prophetic Light Sup- 
porting the Time Evi- 


dence Found in the 12th 
of Daniel. 


The last lap in the Grand Gal- 
lery measurements discovered to be 
in sacred cubits. 


A 15-cent pamphlet (2 for 25c, 
second edition enlarged) with this 
title can be obtained from W. RK. 
Young, 4481 Mission Drive, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Also a 85-cent pamphlet on the 
chronology of Dan. 12, “How Long 
to the End?” from same address. 
8 copies for $1.00. (No stamps, 

5 please.) 


An Easter Pageant 


CROWNED WITH VICTORY. For young peo- 
ple and children. Text by Mrs, De Armond, music 
by J. H. Fillmore. A bright Paster drama of 
beautiful music, recitation, costumed plays and 
drills, concluding with tableau. A complete copy 
mailed for four 2-cent stamps. Fillmore Music 
House, 524 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. Publishers 
of the popular sacred solos, ‘‘The Beautiful 
Garden of Prayer’ and ‘If I Could But Tell 
All the Glory.”’ 


Van Duzen Bells 
Sormeriy Van Duzen & Tift 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin, 
Famous for full rich tones, vole 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428- 434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


Est, 1637 


The Hail Organ Gompany 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 

Hlecstrie Organ blowing owt- 
Nts for ergansofany make, 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog ia desired. 


Hinners 0: Or rgan C o.,Pekiz, Ii Hil. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
\ SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


—— 


[UI BELLS Eas 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation —_ No, 10 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
THE C. S. BELL CO. 


uitcenener CHIO 


Eis rss. LL 
Write io Cincinnati Bell Fouadiy Co. Cincinnati, Oo 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 35) 

Miss Metta R. Smith, daughter of Rev. 
E. O. Smith of Chillicothe, Ohio, has 
been appointed by the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission society to take charge of the 
kindergarten work at Puebla. Before 
leaving for Mexico, Miss Smith was pre- 
sented with a beautiful oil painting and 
a generous purse by the local women’s 
society. The presentation was made by 
Mrs. A. M. Davidson, president of the 
society. 


The Arlington Street church of Akron, 
Ohio, has dedicated its new building. 
On Feb. 1, the dedicatory sermon was 
delivered by Dr. T. F. Chambers. The 
evening sermon was by Rev. Harry S. 
Mabie of the Madisonville church, Cin- 
cinnati. The entire week was given to 
special meetings with outstanding speak- 
ers representing the community and the 
state. Rev. E. C. Hamric is the wide- 
awake pastor. 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, Jan. 
21, the Chicago city council, for the 
first time so far as is known, was opened 
with prayer, which was offered by Dr. 
John Thompson, who was introduced by 
Mayor Dever, in accordance with a res- 
olution introduced by Alderman McKin- 
lay and adopted by the council without 
a dissenting voice, at its meeting on Jan. 
14. The president of the Chicago Church 
Federation, the Cardinal Archbishop, and 
the president of the Rabbinical associa- 
tion, are to nominate ministers to serve 
as chaplains at future meetings of the 
council. It was agreed that Doctor 
Thompson be asked to serve first as he 
had suggested in the pulpit of Chicago 
Temple on the first Sunday morning of 
this year that the council be opened with 
prayer as a recognition of God and of 
the moral obligations of our city law- 
makers. President Holgate is conferring 
with Cardinal Mundelein and Rabbi 
Schanfarber as to an equitable and har- 
monious plan of cooperation for the 
future. 


“My university work was certainly 
crowded as to time,” writes Miss Sarah 
B. Downer, from the West China Union 
university at Chengtu. “Fortunately I 
was teaching the same course for the 
third time to a different group of stu- 
dents. My nerve and the intensive work 
I did on the course last year were all 
that pulled me through without disaster. 
I had about fifty boys in my classes. I 
loved every minute that I spent with 
them. I was glad to find at the end 
that most of the students didn’t con- 
sider the course in vain. I asked what 
they had found of the most benefit and 
why. Several of them answered’ that 
they had found the study of magnetism 
of great benefit because it is such a good 
example of the way God’s spirit can 
influence people.” Miss Downer also 
writes encouragingly of the Sunday- 
school and children’s church work. The 
high-school and normal-school girls 
helped in the Sunday school and one 
of the university students preached to 
the children in the church service. The 
average attendance for the year was 
over 100. 


close of January, 1925. 


THE BAPTS® 


The Mounds Park Sanitarium, St. P; 
Minn., our Baptist hospital for the 
City area had the following min 
or ministers’ wives as patients a 
Rev. Ca 
Carlson, St. Paul, Minn.; Mrsaam 
Edstam, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. 
Franklin, Grasston, Minn.; Rev. 
Johnson, Reedsburg, Wis.; Mrs. 
Lagerstrom, St. Paul; Rev. ‘Nels N. 
Atwater, Minn.; Rev. S. P. Shaw, | 
Falls, S. D.; Mrs. Mary Sweet, Bra 
Manitoba; and Mrs. Wm. Wahl, Cz 
“Sih Bp 


A new stereopticon lecture en 
“Into all the World” is now ready ; 
will help every church to prepare f 
every-member canvass, to visualize | 
missionary budget and interest | 
church in our missionary work. 
should be booked at once throug! 
stereopticon depositories at 276 
Ave., New York City, 1701 Chestn 
Philadelphia, 2328 S. Michigan Ave. 
cago, 406 Valley National Bank 
Des Moines and 783 Market St, 
Francisco. The first time this le 
was given to a church it received a 
ceedingly enthusiastic reception. 


Rising from an humble day labe 
in the mines to the presidency o 
American Federation of Labor, the 
est station in the labor world, i 
record of William Green, who su 
the late Samuel Gompers in that ¢ 
ity. Mr. Green has been interna 
secretary-treasurer of the United 
Workers since 1913, was a memb 
the Ohio state senate for two 
is author of the Ohio workmen’s 
pensation law, is a Baptist, an Odd | 
low, an Elk, a member of the Amer 
Academy of Political and Social § 
and an ardent champion of prohi 
He has a wife and six children. 
brother still works in the mines. 


Crime in the United States in p 
tion to the population has dec 
since prohibition went into effec 
cording to a report made public 
World League against Alcoholism. 
ings to the states as a result of t 
crease in crime exceed the a 
formerly paid as revenue by the 
interests. The survey, the most 
sive ever made of the subject, is 
on figures from the police depart 
of 300 of the country’s leading citi 
the District of Columbia. Accordin 
the report, “The actual decrease in 
rests for drunkenness since the Vols 
act went into effect is 42.3 per cen 
the 300 cities, or 1,000,000 less casi 
drunkenness each year than there ¥ 
in the pre-prohibition period for 
whole nation. Where formerly dt 
cases made up 32.5 per cent of thet 
arrests of the country, they have ml 
been cut to 18.8 per cent. A failur 
take into consideration all the surr 
ing circumstances is largely respo 
for much talk about the increas 
crime throughout the country. 
records show that the greatest § 
factor in arrests today is the autom 
especially in the big cities.” 

(Continued on page 61) 
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HORIZONTAL 
Helped the man attacked by robbers. 


) Urged. by Deborah to free Israel from 
Jabin (Judg. 4). 


)} Powerful empire. 


2} Son of Judah. 
8 Eldest son of Aaron. 


5) First two letters of 13 horizontal. 
What the Lord healed on the person of 
Malchus. 
8 Cain’s refuge. 
To place. 
Falsehoods. 
One of the dukes of Edom (Gen. 36:41). 
Second month. 
4 Ancestor of the Erites (Num. 26:16). 
Corrupt form of ‘‘Aenon.”’ 
8 Exclamation of approval. 
) Porter of the ark (1 Chr. 15:18). 
Portion of ox considered a delicacy (Deut. 
18:3). 
» Spelling of Elam in Books of Apocrypha. 
4 Country of Job (Job 1:1). 
5 Language of the Romans. 
| That is. 
A tart fruit. 
| A sheepmaster who ignored David’s mes- 
sengers (I Sam. 25). 
2 Birthplace of Jesus. 


VERTICAL 


Original name of Abraham’s wife. 
Chief city of Moab (Is. 15:1). 
Created in God’s image. 

4 Son of Ezer (Gen. 36:27). 
Son of Enoch (Gen. 4:18). 


juan: 3). 

Auxiliary verb, 

§ Persian goddess of the Moon (1 Macc. 6, 
1:4 Apoc.) 

“Prince of devils.’’ 

Disciple of Christ (John 21:2). 

4 Animal held in contempt by Jews, 

Son of Eliadah (1 K. 11:23). 

1 Used in making brick. 

Iniquity. 

2 Period of time. 

City of Judah (Josh. 15:43). 

An unclean bird, 

Father of Bathsheba (2 Sam. 11:3). 

Son of Aram (Gen, 10-23). 

¢ Into what water was turned by a miracle. 
/ Allow. 

( Book of Old Testament (abbr.) 

£ Pronoun. 

Auxiliary verb. 


Place where Jephthah took refuge (Judg. 


Bible Cross Word Puzzle 


(Solution will be given next week.) 


Solution to Last Week’s 


Puzzle 
HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
oe = agenes i. SON 
5. HIM 2. ~6RLB 
7 JONAH 38. JORDAN 
9, GEBAL 4, BAL 
11, NOR 5. HEN 
12. DEDAN 6. MANGER 
14. NER a OLASES 
16. MADE 8. HELL 
Ls. LOT 9. GATE 
19. AGEE 10. LEER 
20. BABEL 1 ING. MT. 
22. ELDER Ubi Oxo! 
24, NEW 15. RE 
26. OAR 17. EBER 
27. REBEKAH 19. ADAH 
30. SARID 21. EWES 
31.7 (NOD p25 LOAD 
25. HEROD 
28. BAN 
29. KID 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 60) 


Winter sports aire in full swing at 
Bucknell university. Hundreds are tak- 
ing advantage of the winter season and 
have unpacked their skis and iceskates 
to enjoy the exceptional skiing on the 
hilly Bucknell campus and the fine ice 
of Buffalo Creek, ten minutes walk from 
the university. 

There will be two Baptist summer as- 
semblies for New York state this year 
under the auspices of the New York 
State Convention jointly with the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. The 
first will be at Colgate campus, Ham- 
ilton, Aug. 3-10 and the other at Cook 
academy, Montour Falls, Aug. 10-17, 1925. 
Identical faculties, schedule and rates at 
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EVERYMAN’S 
LIFE OF JESUS 


A Narrative in the Words of 
the Four Cospels, with Hlumi= 


nating Introductions. 


Rev. Prof. James Moffatt, D.D., LL.D., au- 
thor of ‘‘The Old Testament: A New Trans- 
lation,’’ etc. 
One of the most effective Lives of Christ available in the 
English language. The British Weekly says: ‘Readers will 
find here not merely the methods of the scholar, but the 
simple and tender faith of a true evangelist, eager to com- 
mend his Lord.” Cloth, Net, $1.50; Leather, Net, $2.50 


THE CHALLENCE OF LIFE. 


Rev. Principal L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D., author of ‘‘Realities and Shams,’’ etc. 
As in his “Religious Perplexities,” Dr. Jack in these new 
essays on the meaning of life renews our courage and refits 
us for the daily task. Net, $1.25 


WITH MERCY AND WITH 
JUDGMENT Rev. Principal Alexander 


Whyte, D.D., author of 

*‘Lord, Teach Us to Pray,’’ etc. 
This new volume of sermons by the great Scotch 
will be warmly welcomed by all who have read ‘Lord, 
Teach Us to Pray.” Net, $2.00 


LIFE IN THE HEICHTS. De- 


votional Studiesinthe Epistles 
_ Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D., author of “Springs 

in the Desert,’’ ‘‘The Eagle Life,’’ etc. 
A volume to be treasured by all who know the skill and 
power of this master of devotional exposition. Net, $1.50 


IN QUEST OF REALITY. War- 


rick Lectures on Preaching 


Rev. James Reid, M.A., author of “The 
Victory of God,’’ etc. 
A notable book on preaching by one of the most distinguished 
preachers of the Church of Scotland. Net, $1.75 


reacher 


THE IMPRISONED SPLEN- 
DOR. A Study in Christian 
Values 


By J. H. Chambers Macaulay, M.A., 

_author of “If I Miss the Sunrise,” etc. 
An impressive aud illuminating study of the permanent val- 
nes of the Christian religion. Net, $2.00 


THE MEN WHOM JESUS 
MADE. Studies in the Char- 


acters of the Twelve Apostles 


Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay, M.A., author 
of “Bible Types of Modern Men,’? ‘‘Bible 
Types of Modern Women,’’ etc. 
These vivid studies of the men selected by Jesus will be 
greatly appreciated by Mr. Mackay’s large American audi- 
ence. Net, $1.60 


WHAT IS THE ATONEMENT? 


H. Maidwyn Hughes, D.D., Principal of 

) Wesley House, Cambridge. 
A timely and revealing restatement of the doctrine of the 
Cross for the Christian thinker of today. Net, $1.60 


THE SECRET CARDEN OF 
THE SOUL E. Herman, author of ‘“‘The 


= Finding of the Cross,’ etc. 

A series of rarely beautiful devotional studies, declared by 

Dr. Jowett to be the best of their kind in modern iterate 
et, $2.) 


THE STORY OF SOCIAL 
CHRISTIANIT Y francis Herbert Stead, 


M.A., author of “‘The 
Unseen Leadership,” etc. 
A striking marshalling of facts vindicating the essentially 
social nature of the Gospel. 
Vol. 1, Lo the Discovery of the New World; Vol. II. From 
Reformation to the Present Day. Each, Net. $2.00 


THE SOUL OF ABRAHAM 
LiN COLN Rev. William E. Barton, D.D. 


A definitive account of the ethical convictions and spiritual 
life of the great Emancipator, |. ; 

“Makes other books on the religion of Lincoln unneces- 
sary.” — Content. New edition. Net, $2.50 


THE PATERNITY OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN 


Rev. William E. Barton, D.D. 
A remarkable investigation of the parentage of Lincoln. 
*‘Nostudent of the lite of Lincoln can afford to be unfamiliar 
wiih the findings of this book.” —Christian_ Register. 
New edition. Net, $2.50 


At “Your Religious Book Store 
egret GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
: 244 Madison Avenue New York 


CHURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book g—7 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. ~The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Dpt,17 Greenville, Ill. 
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each assembly. Rates for registration, formation furnished by Rev. C. W. 1 ’ 
room _and board $11.50. Further _in- Briggs, 414 McCarthy Bldg. Syracuse, Editors Pag aae: Lem 
N. Y. CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 
: A new dormitory with capacity for 100 Lesson Text: Matt. lee eet Golden T; 
CHRIST S MOULD women students will be ogee aoe The Jewish tédders have finally wor! 
the coming summer on the campus o their will upon Jesus and brought } 
of PRAYER the University of Redlands, California. to the ultimate tribunal. Christ bef 
The building will be ready for use at the Pilate is the end of prejudice and p! 
opening of school next September. This ting which began early in the minis 
By Dr. James A. is the tenth permanent building for this gf oye Lord and grew in force w 
FRANCIS growing school. Others to be erected they got him in their power through 
2 as funds can be secured are a gymna- treachery of Judas. Therefore the ¢ 
Minister, First Baptist sium, auditorium, hall of letters and so- causes which lie back of the crucifix 
Church, Los Angeles. cial center. The recent endowment cam-  o¢ Jesus are ecclesiastical and civil 
paign has been successfully terminated. Religious Prejudice x 
Rag bis cai mae Fe The 1924-25 issue of the Year Book of The two forms of prejudice that h; 
the Churches, edited by Dr. E. O. Wat- deferred the coming of the spirit 


$1.00. At your book- 
seller’s or by mail 


postpaid. son, secretary of the Washington office ‘brotherhood into the world are race p 
of the Federal Council of Churches, gives judice and religious prejudice. Relig 
OO, Cour comes, Of, Enis rear S tee are Aon g the total membership of Protestant prejudice ran riot when the ecclesiasti 


The Lord’s Prayer have been sold. Original i ; ‘ 
edition, in English and Telegu, exhausted. churches in this country as 48,224,014 in leaders of the Jews demanded that Je 


An invaluable aid to the BIBLE AT UD ENE ae 1923. Protestant adherents are mene ne ee es ae. EP a good ¢ 
ciara tpg pag isadd ay) op aapenr Mts Dale at 79, 140,849. The Roman Catholic tota or Jesus, and, spurred by the warn 
He ubea tes eepitawaa ees Si Fz is 18,260,793. The Methodists are re- of his wife, he sought persistently to | 
E, L., EATON, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles ported to be the largest Protestant group, Jesus away from the bloodthirsty m 
their seventeen bodies totaling 8,433,268 who demanded his death. But he v 
members, with the Baptists close behind facing a prejudice which knows 
WINSTON -INTERNATIONAL with 8,189,448. The churches are credited mercy and acknowledges no _ justi 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES with having raised $547,560,562 for all Race prejudice usually runs along lh 
purposes, an increase of $20,242,984 over of color and religious prejudice alo 
Cg sree the previous year. lines of creed; if there is any distineti, 


: : . between the two, religious prejudice 
it3 9 ” 

Study. Printed in Black Face Type. Everyman’s Bible Class” is a unique 
oh Beautiful Bindinaea dhe one in the First Baptist church of Bridge- the aoe ba ieee: had crossed 1 
Send for Illustrated Catalog, port, Conn. It reports 651 members eee 4! hae ee re his country a 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Pudiishers and a goal set for May 1 of 1000. The | SWePt aside some of theme an 
merican Bible Headquarters = ized on a military basis A AU 
120 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA eee Eoiaoable ced There £ com- oF no value. He had violated the law 
a oli the Sabbath as interpreted by the | 
petition between units of the class. A % 


: ; ligious leaders and had called hims 
has b t k del- g 
5,000 CHRISTIAN | ‘itt imovation has been fo seek del: EOS, 0G gt oun 


WORKERS WANTED plants to come and attend in a body. 8° liberal and revolutionary as compat 


Containing References, a Concordance 
and the most authoritative Aids to Bible 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and From 100 to 200 have been secured from with the established order of the S 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good f The cl he Gath hedrim that he was regarded as dang 
eae gee Send for free catalogue and a single pare ec aan ete a oe by men who were by 4 
price list. Gubbteny, chy RAs) ey Gaal ev. AS oe : 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher Decicon isithenes stor judice rather than justice. All this 1 
Dept. No. 5 Monon Bldg. ‘Chicago, Mlinois (Caminwed Ron page 64) back of Christ before Pilate. 


Civil Policy 
Pilate had no prejudice against Jesi 


Best Investment He wanted to ove ima en 


His prejudice was reserved te the ¢ 


cusers of Jesus because he hated t 

I Ever Made Jewish leaders and more than once h 
: . shown his contempt for them. But. 
About ten years ago I invested several thousand dollars in annuity his treatment of Jesus, Pilate was t 
gifts with The American Baptist Home Mission Society, from which I victim of what is called in common pz 
have received semi-annually ever since a goodly percent as an annuity. lance, politics. Pilate played politics a) 
I wish to tell you that it is the best investment I ever made except won out temporarily ‘but lost eternal 
Eee erie Foaea cee He betrayed his sense of justice for t 


; ; ag f hip of 
Ten years ago I also invested in other securities. The latter have riendship of Caesar and prostituted 


: : : judgment seat to base uses for the s 
caused me more or less anxiety; sometimes the interest has been de- of holding the governorship of Jude 
layed ; and now I have spent both principal and interest. But with you Jesus was therefore the victim of pt 
the interest comes on the right day as sure as the sun rises. There is no judice and politics. He might have e 
loss by fire, or burglary, or dishonest or incapable handling. As for the caped the dire results of prejudice 
principal, that is intact and will go on doing the Lord’s work after he not met politics. But with politi 
I have left the earth. ‘This is a great joy to me. SLL a Ban seat there was no po 

Certainly there is no way of investing one’s money that is safer, re ed een ee fr 
more certain to be profitable, or that will produce more happiness for We eee aE ee 


; e ; oes eke and put to an open shame. Prejud 
one’s self or do more good to others than investing it in a missionary is organized today toe preven 


annuity. hood and politics is still busy relea: 
I thank you for the pleasure you have given me through my Barabbas and crucifying Christ. 
annuity. Sincerely, Lees teeta 


For annuity booklets, “A Sound Investment,” and “Why I Like the h eee eae AL ipa de at 
Annuity Plan of Investment,” sample contract, and survivorship rate RUDY Soe htt 0 Wha 
tables and legacies, kindly address Secretary Charles L. White, 23 East world tells you you shou d prefer, 
26th Street, New York City. have kept your soul alive—New 
Telegram, 


= - 
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The Saving Sense 


» chemist of skill, investigate— 
mswer this query of mine; 

(think I know what Carbonate— 
ut where did Iodine? 


! 


Tit-Bits. 


voctor: “Have you taken every pre- 
tion to prevent the spread of con- 
fon in your family?” 

astus— “Absolutely, doctah. We've 
e bought a sanitary cup, an’ we all 
ik from it.” 


Men still have some pleasures not 
brded women. It is never given to 
yoman to pick up an old vest and 
| a two-spot in one of the pockets,” 
sts a correspondent in “Parking 
ce” of the Detroit Free Press. “I re- 
» replies M. S., “to invade this last 
inghold of joy for men, according to 
boast in the Free Press. But a few 
is ago I picked up an old apron and 
ad a five-spot in one of the pockets.” 


| 


fhe minister had dictated his sermon 
‘a new stenographer. The subject 
7 “The Joy of Youth,” and he quoted 
his text a well-known sentence from 

one hundred and twenty-seventh 
‘m, Being better acquainted with 
dern transportation facilities than 
ii ancient archery, the typist rendered’ 
Diccacc, “Happy is the man that hath 
fflivver full of them.” Which, after 
lsimply expresses the sentiment in a 
e literal way.—Continent. 


>» 


aeons Lady—Careful, driver, not so 
{this is my first ride in a taxi. 


‘urglar (surprised at his work by the 
france of the owner of the flat): 
yell, if that ain’t a dirty trick! To- 
's only Thursday—what do you mean 
ing back so soon when you got a 
g§ on your door, ‘Won't be back till 
urday’?” 


oap-box orator: “If we all ’ad hour 
cits, me men, Hi should be ridin’ hin 
(Own carriage as Hi ’ave done before.” 
‘Oice in the crowd: “But you’re old 
(her couldn’t push you now.” 


peaking of puzzles, here’s a riddle 
appeared recently in an English 

ler: 

e does a man love more than life, 

‘e more than death or mortal strife; 

st which contented men desire, 

; poor have and rich require; 

a spends, the spendthrift saves, — 


all men carry to their graves? 
| 


he answer, stated in terms of the 
‘ent fad, is a word of seven letters, 
resenting what the boy said when 
ed what the Scotchman had given 
for holding his horse.—Boston Tran- 
dt, I 


¢ 
ve 
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Centenary Translation 


“ofthe: > 


NEW TESTAMENT 


By Helen Barrett Montgomery 


TRONG where others are weak—without parade of scholarship the 
translator gives her readers the ripe fruits of it. She has rendered a 
great service to Christian knowledge and devotion, making the Four 
Gospels and the life and words of Jesus a new revelation, particularly to 
those who have no knowledge of New Testament Greek. 


Colloquial Greek is here rendered into colloquial English, yet in a 
dignified style that does not descend into the commonplace. 


The clearness of type and the illuminating headings as well as the 
phrascology are all helpful in bringing out the truth. 


The end is not only to produce an ideal arrangement of the text, but 
so to present the material as to attract as many readers as may be to a 
new study of the New Testament. 


Regular Edition, complete, cloth, $1.00 net. 

De luxe Edition, complete, leather, $2.50 net. 
Vol. I The Gospels, limp cloth, 25 cents, 
Vol. II Acts-Revelation, limp cloth, 50 cents. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


16 Ashburton Place, BOSTON 1107 McGee Street, KANSAS CITY 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 439 Burke Building, SEATTLE 
313 W. Third Street, LOS ANGELES 223 Church Street, TORONTO 


Order from our nearest house 


What Is My Part? 


Active work is now in progress throughout Iowa for adequate support and ample endowment of Des Moines 
University. 

You will be asked for your quota in the near future. 
for answering the question, ‘‘What is My Part?’’ 
Baptists keenly appreciate the importance of Christian education. The demand for trained, earnest leaders 
of character is tremendous. The university must grow and expand if it is to meet the nation’s need. 
What greater satisfaction can you have in years to come thin the knowledge that you answered the call 
—did your part—helped to insure the permanence of a great university in the Middle-West which through 
the coming years shall liberate the powerful influence of Christian thought in the life of America? 

Of course, every one was surprised in the New World Movement to hear that the quota of individual 
members of the churches throughout the Northern Denomination was $80.00 for five years, or $16.00 per 
year per member. That was the vision on the mountain top. It was never realized, but who would say 
today that it had not been a good thing? Before any one can build a stone castle, he must build an air 
castle. It is said that Thomas Hdison filled 800 scrap books with experimental blunders before he ar- 
rived at the incandescent lamp, but what a result, what a.contribution to the welfare of mankind! If 
light reduces crime and sin, Thomas Edison will have much to his credit. 

You will not be unduly discouraged when you learn that Des Moines University has set an average of 
$30.00 per member for the etate of Iowa in the course of three to five years. You will understand that 
we are not suggesting an utter impossibility when we add that major gifts will be averaged. Recently 
out of a church of 127 members, a mission church, came a cash donation of practically $11,000.00 from 
one estate. This is an average of $85.00 per person, and yet this church is not through with making its 
contribution to Des Moines University. 

Nhe sister making the above donation had a moderate estate, but no children, no direct heirs. She has 
made every student who will attend Des Moines University throughout the coming years a direct heir. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY, 105 Highland Park, Des Moines, Iowa 


It is a time for earnest heart searching—a time 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


(Continued from page 62) 


Rev. T. J. Parsons, for more than four 


years editor of the Indiana Baptist Ob-. 


server, has resigned to accept the call of 
the College Avenue church of Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Parsons has been eight and 
one half years with the Indiana Baptist 
Convention and enjoys the undivided af- 
fection and good-will of his brethren. 


The crossword puzzle has invaded the 
local church bulletin. The First Bap- 
tist church of Salem, Ore., Rev. E. H. 
Shanks, pastor, provides one for his 
more than 800 members on the fourth 
page of his weekly paper. It appears 
that the puzzle contains the text for 
the evening sermon and is worked out 
on a blackboard at the opening of the 
service. 


The campaign for better attendance 
at the evening services, started a few 
months ago by the Rev. C. H. Craw- 
ford, of Colorado Springs, Colo., has 
spread over the country and an in- 
creasing number of churches of all de- 
nominations are using its methods. The 
chief feature of the new method is the 
use of brief Bible pageants. These in- 
troducé and popularize the sermon 
theme. The slogan of the campaign is, 
“Sermons heard gladly.” It works. 


The third annual Victorious Life con- 
ference of the First Baptist church of 
Mansfield, La., was held January 26-31. 
There were sixty ministers present for 
a week of study and inspiration. The 
Bible lessons were by Rev. H. R. Hol- 
comb, local pastor. Inspirational ser- 
mons twice daily by Rev. ‘Luther Hol- 
comb of Sherman, Tex. Special classes 
were held ‘ion. B.. Ye. Userotps it 
is estimated that the ministers present 
will reach over fifty thousand people in 
their ,regular services during the cur- 
rent Wear. 


Mrs. G. B. Germond, one of the 
pioneer leaders among Baptist women 
in missionary work, died on Sunday, 
Feb. 1. For years she was the president 
of the women’s society of the Long 
Island association and through her per- 
sonality, interest and genius succeeded 
in making that organization the banner 
society in the country and the model 
for other women’s missionary organiza- 
tions. She was also a member of the 
state board and by her judgment; guided 
and enriched by experience, made con- 
tributions to the work. From its in- 
ception she was a member of the North- 
field Committee until three years ago 
when failing strength and loss of sight 
limited her activities. She was then 
made an honorary member. Despite al- 
most total loss of sight she continued 
her interest in all missionary enterprises, 
and by her loyal support under trying 
circumstances became a constant inspir- 
ation to her coworkers. Mrs. Germond 
at the time of her death was a member 
of the Park Avenue church of New 
York, 


More than 200 men from the Baptist 
churches in Indianapolis recently had 
dinner together and were addressed by 
Dr. G. H. Huntley of China and Hon. 
W. H. Witty of Idaho. The special 
music was furnished by the Woodruft 
Place church. 


The First Baptist church of Lebanon, 
Ind., Rev. Arthur \E. Cowley, pastor, re- 
cently inducted all newly elected officers 
of the church into their places with a 
formal service that gave public recogni- 
tion of the importance of the office and 
the honor and responsibility which went 
with election. The service was dignified, 
simple, spiritual. This church believes 
that it can better meet its problems and 
secure a higher response from its official 
family through this installation service. 
All officers of the Sunday school were 
included in the service. 


Rev. Albert Ehrgott has resigned as 
pastor of the Thousand Oaks Baptist 
church, Oakland, Calif., and on March 
19 will sail from San Francisco via Pan- 
ama Canal to New York and thence 
to England, Europe and on around the 
world. Pastor Ehrgott plans a leisurely 
trip and will make an intensive study 
of marriage and home conditions in 
many lands. He hopes thus to make 
some helpful contribution on his return 
to this phase of life in the United States. 
Every one will bid him Godspeed and 
an abundant ministry on his return. 


Hamlet on Free Pews 
(With an apology to Shakespeare) 


ee pledge or not to pledge—that 
is the question. 

Whether “tis nobler in a man to 
take 

The gospel free, and let another 
foot the bill, 

Or sign a pledge and pay toward 
the church expenses! 

To give, to pay—ay there’s the rub 
—to pay, 

When on the free pew plan a man 
may have 

A sitting free, and take the gospel, 
too, 

As though he paid, and none be 
aught the wiser, 


Save the society’s ‘committee, 
who— 

Most honorable man—can keep a 
secret! 

“To err is human,” and human, 
too, to buy 

At cheapest rate. I’ll take the gos- 
pel so! 

For others do the same—a com- 
mon rule! 


I’m wise; I’ll wait, not work; I’ll 
pray, not pay, 

And let the other fellows foot the 
bills—- 

And so with me the gospel’s free, 
you see! 


THE BAPT: 


A remarkable record of continug 
service as a Sunday-school teac 
that of J. Harry Deems of the 
Baptist church, Baltimore, Md., w 
cently completed sixty years of contin) 
ous service as teacher of the “Soldj 
of the Cross” Bible class. Mr. Deer 
also is the church organist. c 


Dr. John Bunyan Smith announced } 
resignation as pastor of the First Ba 
tist church of Wichita, Kansas, on 
25 in order that he might accept ¢ 
hearty call of the First Baptist chun 
of San Diego, Calif. It is announ 
that he will begin his new pastorate | 
Easter Sunday, April 12. Dr. Ir 
E. Burlingame is acting-pastor at th 
large and influential church. 


Rev. Robert S. Wallis for the | 
three years pastor at Malone, 
has accepted a call to the South P, 
dena Baptist church. He was welc 
to this new field in a special recep 
at which representatives of the city 
state conyention growps were spea 
Among these were Dr. O. P. Gi 
representing the Southern Califo 
Baptist convention and Dr. John 
vin Dean of the First church of P 
dena. 


On Monday Jan. 5 the price of tt 
New York World was increased f 
two cents to three cents per copy 
announcing the change the World n 
the following significant statement in 
issue for January 3: “During the 
just ended the white paper and ink 
made up the morning World (wi 
counting payrolls or mechanical 
penses) cost half a cent per copy m 
than the World received from sales 
copy. This loss could only be made 
by advertising. The World believes 
it is unsound for any independent, 
gressive, uncontrolled newspaper to h 
to rely to so great an extent on suppoi 
other than that which comes from 
own readers. Therefore the World h 
increased its price.” 


The fifth series of lectures upon t 
William Cleaver Wilkinson founda 
before the Northern Baptist Theolog 
Seminary will be given in Byrne 
3040 W. Washington Boulevard, 
President L. R. Scarborough, of 
Southwestern Baptist Theological S 
nary, Seminary Hill, Tex., on the 
eral theme of evangelism. The sev 
lectures' are as follows: “Jesus * 
Model Winner,’ Monday, Feb. 23, | 
7:45 p. m.; “Paul, Christ’s Top 
Evangelist,” Tuesday, Feb. 24 at 1 
a. m.; “Compassion for Lost Men,” Ti 
day at 7:45 p. m.; “Be Ye: Filled ¥ 
the Holy Spirit,” Thursday, Feb. 
10:30 a. m. All lectures are open to | 
public. Doctor Scarborough will be th 
guest of the Chicago Baptist ministe 
at a luncheon on Monday, Feb. 23, 
12:30 p. m. at the Great ‘Northern FE 
tel. His address at the luncheon will 
be on the subject, “Primacy in Soe 
Winning.” Those expecting to be pré 
ent should notify the seminary befo 
Feb. 20. The cost will be one dol 
the plate. Ministers may bring th 
wives and friends. 
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THE BAPTIS}\ 


Is There An Agent 


for 


“THE BAPTIST” 
In Your Church? 


The men and women whom the denomination has chosen to lead us, appreciating the 
value of the denominational newspaper, are anxious to greatly increase the number of 
readers in every church. The great work in which we are engaged demands a well-in- 
formed people with a wide knowledge of what the denomination is doing and proposing 
to do in these significant times. 


The Best Assistant Pastor 


THE BAPTIST is the best assistant pastor because it visits the home regularly 
once a week and brings something for each member of the family. News from all 
over the world and the more intimate “golden gossip” about our own folks; sugges- 
tive methods of doing things and letters full of human interest; the Chimney Corner 
with its cheerful glow and the Bookshelf smiling down on young and old alike ; 
articles with literary excellence and kingdom vision and a devotional page which opens 
the door to the secret place of the Most High. This assistant lightens the pastor’s 
work by informing and enlisting the members of the church in the great things for 
which the church exists, and therefore gives the pastor groups of people upon whom 
he can depend for loyal and intelligent cooperation. 


The Church Agent 


Church agents for THE BAPTIST are among the most important workers in the 
congregation because they are engaged in providing the church with the largest possible 
number of assistant pastors. They enjoy the privilege of rendering definite service to 
the denomination. This is the motive which actuates our best agents and not the 
modest commission which we offer in dollars and cents. We want an agent in every 
church. Consult your pastor about the appointment of an agent in your church, Write 
us for terms and instructions. 


A Six Months’ Trial Offer 


For ONE DOLLAR the paper will be sent for SIX MONTHS to new subscribers 
who wish to sample THE BAPTIST with a view to becoming regular patrons. We 
promise to discontinue the paper at the end of the six months’ period to any trial 
subscriber who does not renew in order that he may not be embarrassed by receiving 
something he does not want. 


The Regular Rates Are $2.50 for a Single Annual Subscription, $2.00 in Clubs Representing Ten 
Per cent of Local Church Resident Membership, and $3.00 for THE BAPTIST and Missions. 


The Baptist—your Own Paper—The Baptist 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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an Inge of St. Paul’s, London, will 
rer the Lyman Beecher lectures at 
: during the coming April. The Pad- 
« lectures for 1906 delivered by him 
iis first visit to America have been 
tly republished by Longmans, 
nn & Co., under the title of “Per- 
11 Idealism and Mysticism.” 


is not yet forty years since the first 
-estant missionary landed in Korea. 
mre were then six Christians in the 
try. Today they number 300,000, 
: 3400 churches, 20,000 pupils in mis- 
schools, and last year treated 250,- 
‘patients in their hospitals. Native 
vches are supporting sixteen of their 
missionaries in Siberia, Manchuria 
iShantung. 


‘then fire destroyed the edifice of the 
it church of Gloversville, N. Y., the 
tt of the city was touched. All of 
Protestant churches, the Ke of, 2: 
(Masonic buildings, the Y. M. C. A. 
(Y. W. C. A. the state Armory and 
‘best theater building were at once 
sed at the disposal of the stricken 
rch. The church has rallied and will 
fild at once under the able leader- 
i of the pastor, Rev. John Freeman 
S. 


he records of the eighty-fifth annual 
ting of the Central church of Nor- 
i, Conn., Rev. David A. Pitt, pastor, 
rinted in a twenty-eight-page book- 
There are over twenty separate re- 
is, each showing a live, well organ- 
and serving department. It shows 
tual organization and teamwork. 
pastor closes his fourth year. In 
letter he says that 1924 marked the 
t tide level in many departments. 
ire were ninety-four additions, large 
ng for current use and missions and 
permanent endowment. The church 
year offered a prize of $100 for the 
’ program of service for the church 
faitted by any one of its membership. 


list October the board of managers of 
‘Publication society, at the request of 
Gilbert N. Brink, its general secre- 
| granted him a year’s leave of ab- 
fe with full salary, hoping that in 
1 time he might fully recover his 
th. At the February meeting of the 
id, Doctor Brink stated that he 
fed to retire from his position with 
ssociety April 30, and asked that he 
iot renominated for the position of 
tral secretary. With great sorrow 
iwith unanimous expressions of af- 
ion, the board felt obliged to accept 
‘or Brink’s suggestion, granting him 
‘a substantial pension. Doctor Brink 
served the society as general secre- 
ifor five years, prior to which time 
vas with the Home Mission society 
five years, having rendered to both 
tties and to the denomination dis- 
lished services, especially during the 
iuous years of the New World 


Rev. W. E. [Wiatt, for twenty years 
our missionary in Burma, has arrived in 
America for his regular furlough. He is 
perhaps the most widely informed repre- 
sentative of the Burma fields, having 
covered the entire system including the 
stations across the line in China. He 
will make his home in Granville, Ohio. 


The biography of Dr. J. H. Jowett, 
just published in England, reveals the 
fact that this great preacher, so intimate- 
ly related to the religious life of both 
America and Britain, was turned from 
his settled purpose to become a lawyer 
by a Sunday-school teacher who _ be- 
sought him to choose the ministry in- 
stead. Of this act the Continent says: 
“Think what a tremendous influence that 
teacher swung to the service of right- 
eousness when he—or she—pressed that 
plea on a impressionable boy. Not many 
persons in the same generation can have 
done more for Christ than that Sunday- 
school teacher.” 


As a result of the activities of the 
student friendship fund, in four years 
175,000 students in nineteen countries, 
most of them impoverished, have been 
aided financially. Dr. Ernest DeWitt 
Burton, president of the University of 
Chicago, is the national chairman of the 
fourth annual campaign. The object has 
been not to support the students, but to 
help them to support themselves. Last 
year the committee in charge provided 
for the serving of 3,000,000 meals in 
Russia and distributed $60,000 worth of 
clothing. The fund has enabled students 
to establish their own kitchens, printing 
presses, shoe repair shops and rooming 
houses, which are then maintained with- 
out aid from the fund. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Our medical missionary, Dr. C. E. 
Bousfield of Sunwuhsien, South China, 
recently removed a tumor for one of his 
female patients that contained twelve 
and one half gallons of liquid. Who of 
us can grasp the significance of such 
service when rendered to the helpless 
and hopeless in the name of Jesus the 
great Healer of mankind? 


The First church of Lima, Ohio, Rev. 
W. L. Steeves pastor, is making an at- 
tempt to add $1000 to its accepted quota 
for missions. There have been over 450 
additions to the church in less than four 
years. The church bulletin, which is 
larger than the average, has a weekly 
circulation of 500 copies. At the recent 
business meeting the treasurer reported 
a balance on hand in excess of $1500. 


On Feb. 1 Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher 
completed fifteen years of service as 
pastor of the Temple church in Los 
Angeles. There were four special serv- 
ices planned to give emphasis to the fact 
and to recognize suitably the anniver- 
sary. The third Sunday morning serv- 
ice in each month is broadcast from the 
Temple church. The broadcasting is 
over Super Central Station K F I and 
begins at eleven o’clock Pacific time. 


The Christian religion will face’ its 
most difficult task in the next fifty years, 
according to Dr. John R. Mott, chairman 
of the National Missionary council and 
chairman of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian federation, who addressed the for- 
eign missionary convention held recently 
at Washington, D. C. “We must pool 
our brains and our financial resources 
if we are to compete with the educational 
systems now being developed in China 
and India and if we are to cooperate with 
the rising national churches in these 
great countries,” said Doctor Mott. 


“The Council of the British Baptist 
Union has unanimously decided to rec- 
ommend to the Union Assembly in April 
the election of the Rev. M. E. Aubrey, 
M. A. of Cambridge as secretary in suc- 
cession to Dr. J. H. Shakespeare,” writes 
Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke. “Mr. Aubrey is 
within a few weeks of forty years of age. 
He is in the front rank of platform 
speakers and preachers; his popular gifts 
are backed by wide and ripe scholarship; 
his spirit is through and through evan- 
gelical; and he possesses an experience 
unusually wide and varied in so young 
aman. He has close family connections 
with America, and his election will un- 
doubtedly strengthen the growing inti- 
macy between British Baptists and their 
trans-Atlantic brethren. I bespeak for 
him, if he should be led to accept the 
responsible position offered him, a hearty 
welcome and the unreserved confidence 
of all whom my words may reach. His 
choice by British Baptists will further 
the unity and effectiveness of our denom- 
inational work and witness throughout 
the world,” 
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The sad news has just reached us as 
this is written that Chas. M. Roe, who 
for many years was in charge of the 
American Baptist Publication Society’s 
bookstore in Chicago and in more re- 
cent years with the George H. Doran 
Co., New York, died very suddenly in 
Jackson, Miss. 


The First church of Salem, Ore., Rev. 
E. H. Shanks, pastor, has decided to 
build the first unit of a new plant. The 
campaign is already under way. The 
plan is to build the educational and so- 
cial service units of the building joining 
the present structure and at a later date 
wreck the old building and erect the 
permanent auditorium. The building 
will be of Corinthian type, two stories 
and basement, and will be uniform in 
height in all parts when the final audi- 
torium is added. 


The Clearfield Baptist association of 


Pennsylvania has twenty churches scat- - 


tered over a broken area with small op- 
portunity for teamwork. Yet nineteen 
of these churches have accepted their 
missionary apportionment. These 
churches accepted 98 per cent of the 
quota assigned the association and on 
Jan. 1, 1925, had paid in 50 per cent of 
the year’s goal. They have had a net 
gain in membership during 1924 of 283, 
of which 280 were by baptism. Mr. 
Wm. Sheedor of Clearfield has been the 
faithful clerk of this association for 
years. 


Rev. Ivan M. Rose, pastor of the First 
church of Rome, N. Y., has secured for 
March 4-5 of dedication week, Rev. A. 
W. Beaven of Rochester and Rev. Har- 
old C. Phillips of Mount Vernon, N. 
Y. For the culmination service of Sun- 
day evening, Mar. 8, he is to be favored 
with messages from Dr. Bernard C. 
Clausen of Syracuse, N. Y. and Rev. Ed- 
ward M. 'Bleakney of Utica, N. Y. Hon. 
Carl E. Milliken, is to be the speaker 
Sunday morning, Mar. 8, and at the 
dedication services of Mar. 1, former 
pastors Dr. A. E. Alton and Rev. R. N. 
Jessup will assist him. 


The Central Baptist and First Baptist 
churches of Norwich, Conn., together with 
the Trinity Methodist and Greenville Con- 
gregational churches, joined during the 
week of Jan. 18-23 in the community’s 
second week of visitation evangelism, 
under the leadership of Dr. Earl Kerna- 
han of Boston. The results this year 
are even more remarkable than those of 
a year ago, for the prospect lists were 
less than one-third as great. Out of a 
list of less than 200 seen by the visitors 
from the Central church, seventy-two 
signed decision cards, either to unite by 
baptism or letter. The First Baptist 
also secured a number of decisions. The 
teams went out by twos to interview per- 
sonally the prospects. A supper was 
given by one of the cooperating churches 
each night, at which reports of the day’s 
progress were made and a talk given by 
Dr. Kernahan as to the best methods of 
approach. Following a class of instruc- 
tion, these who have signed will be re- 
ceived into the church at Easter time. 


There are many types of Baptist or- 
ganization known as Baptist churches. 
The great Calvary church of Washing- 
ton, D. C., where Rev. W. S. Abernethy 
is pastor and which was attended by the 
late President Harding has this unusual 
arrangement in its constitution: ‘Under 
the constitution the members of the 
church and all others who for three con- 
secutive months have made and may still 
continue to make monthly contributions 
for the general uses of the church and 
congregation shall make up this organ- 
ization.” This organization is incorpor- 
ated under the title, “Calvary Baptist 
Church and Congregation.” 


A Petition 


‘ASE God to give thee skill 
In comfort’s art: 
That thou may’st consecrated be, 
And set apart 
Unto a life of sympathy. 
For heavy is the weight of ill 
In every heart, 
And comforters are needed much 
Of Christ-like touch. 
—H. E. Hamilton. 


Recognizing the claims of over 1,600,- 
000 Italians in this country the American 
Tract society of New York City has es- 
tablished a special Italian department to 
furnish these people with suitable religi- 
ous reading in their own language. Rev. 
Stefano L. Testa has been selected for 
this important part. It is the intention 
of the society to publish and import 
Italian books, tracts, pamphlets and 
hymnals which counteract the atheistic 
and bolshevistic literature which is now 
being distributed so widely among the 
Italians of this country. Mr. Testa owes 
his conversion and later dedication to the 
work of the ministry to a tract published 
by the American Tract society and given 
to him while carrying water for a group 
of Italian laborers in Plainfield, N. J. 


As a part of the celebration of Holy 
Year declared by the pope of the Ro- 
man Catholic church, and to bring the 
views of this faith before the people of 
the United States, the Paulist Fathers 
will install a radio broadcasting station 
at their headquarters in the Church of 
Saint Paul the Apostle in New York. 
The station will be known as WPL and 
will be built by the Western Electric 
company at a cost of approximately 
$40,000. It will be a 500-watt station 
and will be duplicated later in other 


large centers in this country. The in-. 


stallation of this station marks the first 
step of a new method in Catholic mis- 
sionary endeavor and will be dedicated 
to the teachings of the church. The 
most popular and fluent orators, preach- 
ers and educators of the Catholic church 
will be engaged to keep the messages 
on the air for the information of all who 
will desire to tune in. It will be widely 
used. 


judiciary “contempt of court” has be 


‘the ten commandments. 
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The American Tract society wi 
brate the 100th anniversary of its fom} 
ing next May. In the past 100 years 
society has distributed tracts in 
languages, dialects and characters 
nearly a million leaflets, volumes 
periodicals. Its colporters have 
25,000,000 families and placed 18,00 
volumes. While doing this the 
50,000 religious meetings. Chri 
literature valued at $2,750,000 ha 
distributed free. 


In honor of the late Dean C. B. Wi 
liams, 400 books have been given 
the Kalamazoo college library 
son and daughter, and will be se 
as a special collection to be know 
the William’s library. The books 
clude some of the best texts in 
matics in the country as well as 
on literature, art, and history. 
Williams and his wife were killed in 
recent Japanese earthquake, and 
collection of books will be all the 
precious to the college because 
long and faithful connection with 


“Pigs is pigs” is the slogan 
church at Caldwell, Ida. They clain 
came as an answer to prayer after t 
Manleys from India visited that fi 
The young people wanted to — 
Presto! One man was chosen leadei 
the Pig Club. He secures pigs 
they are ten days old and every 
ber of the club takes one and rai 
it, sells it, and the money goes to 
treasurer who puts half into the 
church treasury and half into th 
sionary treasury. The manager h 
his troubles too. He says, “The 
is a success. But sometimes it is he 
to find persons to take all the 
However we are arousing interest a 
will be easier to place them all.” 
price of pigs publishes peace thre 
pious preachers,” is a modern mant 
of “all things to all men.” 


It is an unwritten law that 
should be respected, and to inject be 
ing reverence into the public for t 


worked out on a definite scale de 
to guard the court against attack. — 
dently Rev. M. P. Boynton, pastor 0 
Woodlawn church, Chicago, lost 
of the unwritten law when he se 
criticized some of the Chicago ju 
for laxity in the administration of 
tice as reported recently in the ¢ 
papers.- Fortunately for him he had 
facts to support his published statem 
when called to answer for them bel 
the chief justice of the municipal co 
and the attempt to muzzle the me 
of Boynton has been dropped. It is 0 
of the primal laws of the family @ 
children shall honor father and moth 
and the law has an honored place am 
But if fa 
and mother are unworthy of honor § 
the children be castigated because t 
withhold honor from them, and exp 
contempt instead of respect? If 
judges of our great cities are to 
respect from preachers as well as fi 
the public they must be worthy of 
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The Present Emergency 


AT a denominational emergency exists is obvious to 
all who keep themselves informed about the general 
get of benevolences for the year closing April 30, 1925. 
this writing less than 40 per cent of the budget voted 
Vilwaukee last May and due now has been paid in by 
‘churches of the Northern Baptist Convention. This 
ins that in a period of only two months nearly double 
‘amount collected in the past ten months will have to 
raised if we are to realize the full budget of $6,700,000. 
hse figures seem tremendous when looked at alone, but 
bn divided by 1,225,000, the number of Baptists in the 
irches of the North, they are reduced to a trifle over 
japiece, or 10 cents a week each. The fact that a 
incial emergency exists in the missionary activities of 
| denomination is due to a condition that lies back of 
lemergency, and that condition is expressed 1 in the state- 
at that our Christian living as Baptists is of such a 
! voltage that our Christian giving is feeble and falter- 


Material prosperity and spiritual poverty seem to go 
bther. Spiritual poverty in no small measure is due 
he temptations lurking in material prosperity that lure 
away from spiritual reality and induce us to put our 
bt in things that have no abiding substance. There is 
pminance in things money can buy that wields a peculiar 
yer, compelling us to sacrifice the eternal value of 
fitual fellowship for the counterfeit coin of material 
h. Instances of this fact are so numerous that they 
readily come to mind. It is this situation which, in 
judgment, accounts for the emergency facing the mis- 
lary societies and other benevolent and educational 
acies of the denomination today. The emergency exists 
}because we do not have the money but because the 
ey has us. Slaves to the demands of the cost of high 
ag, we have given up the higher life. Eager for 
ture comforts we have shunned the call to heroic serv- 
and fearful of the cost of the best, we have spent 
labor for that which satisfieth not. 

‘hat is the real emergency which we must face with 
her a foolish optimism nor a futile pessimism, but 
n an intelligent faith in the God who turns emergencies 


into opportunities and uses crises as fulcrums for the 
lever of his eternal purpose. Great emergencies in the 
past turned out to be occasions for the beginning of 
new eras of progress. This present denominational 
emergency has already called out a fine spirit of courage 
and enthusiasm in the men and women chosen to lead us. 
They are more determined than ever to lead us to victory. 
This in itself is half the battle. The raising of the full 
amount of the general missionary budget this year is far 
more than a financial task. It is preeminently a moral and 
spiritual necessity. Nothing will so effectively shake us 
loose from the grip the world and its allurements have 
upon us as the serious and yet joyful participation as in- 
dividuals in the intensive effort to do in two months the 
work of six months and to close the fiscal year with the 
entire budget of benevolences fully paid up. This is an 
immediate and pressing obligation on every pastor and 
on every officer of every church. With the local leaders 
cooperating heartily and courageously with the general 
workers we believe the emergency can be turned into a 
means of blessing, and our extremity will again prove to 
be God’s opportunity. 


More Religion and Less Politics 


pias progress of some churches is seriously retarded by 
the small politics played by certain members of the 
congregation who, intoxicated with their own importance 
and determined to rule, practice the subtle arts of Absalom 
with a sustained effort worthy of a better cause. There 
is nothing open and above board in their efforts toward 
self-aggrandizement. Gum-shoeing and whispering, wire- 
pulling in secret chambers, bribing with honeyed words 
and fair promises those whom they can use to further 
their ends, creating dissatisfaction with things as they 
are and breaking down confidence and good-will in the 
minds of unsuspecting people, is the old story of Absalom 
and that story is written again today in many a congre- 
gation. 

Happy is the church in which the small politician who 
itches for the chief seat in the synagogue is unable to make 
a dent upon the smooth surface of a tranquil, brotherly fel- 
lowship. Pastors are to be congratulated who have enough 
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big men in the congregation to keep the ambitious little fel- 
lows in their proper place. No pastor can fight the battle 
against the politicians alone. The story of the pastor with 
his household goods in storage or in transit to a new field 
is eloquent of the unsuccessful effort put forth by him 
to promote religion and prevent politics in church councils. 
Therefore the average pastor hesitates to tackle the politi- 
cians in his congregation and especially if they have 
money. If he does not wish to move on he must put 
up with them until there can be developed enough spinal 
stamina in his people to revolt against the rule of ward 
politics in the congregation. 

All this sounds foreign to the spirit that ought to animate 
and the ethics that ought to govern a Christian church, 
and it is alien to every principle incarnated in Christ. The 
Absaloms have no rightful place in the congregation of 
_ the just. They are trouble-makers, flies in the ointment 
that spoil the unguent. ‘‘Purge out the old leaven,” said 
Paul, “that ye may be a new lump.’ That seems to be 
the only way of salvation for those churches unfortunate 
enough to be ruled by the spirit of unworthy ambition. 
More religion is the cure for ecclesiastical politics. Cleans- 
ing the congregation by discipline is necessary at times, 
but if it can be had, how much better to see the dead 
leaves pushed off the tree by the expanding life of spring. 


In Recognition of the Janitor 


A CERTAIN Baptist church recently held a recognition 
service for the janitor. It marked the close of 
twenty-five years of janitor work. Beginning in 1900 his 
service has continued unbroken to 1925. Who can meas- 
ure the value of a quarter of a century of fidelity, industry 
and care in keeping everything in and about the building 
neat and clean, in being handy man to the women of the 
church in all their culinary activities, in seeing that the 
numerous functions of the church were unobstructed by 
any negiect to have everything in readiness, in gauging the 
temperature in winter so that all were comfortable while 
at worship, in governing air currents in the meetings so 
that the bald-headed man did not catch cold and the 
neurotic woman did not have to fan herself, in decorating 
the church appropriately for special occasions, and in do- 
ing a thousand and one odd jobs as carpenter, electrician, 
mason, cook, paper-hanger, painter, plumber and steam- 
fitter ? 

The proverbial old woman in a shoe has nothing on 
the average church janitor in these times when the church 
building is an open house from one end of the week to 
the other and when all sorts of demands are made upon 
the janitor’s strength and ingenuity. Church people are 
human just like others and they are not beyond irritating 
the man who takes care of the church property. If he 
becomes irritable at times it is not to be wondered at be- 
cause he is human and requires special grace for his dif- 
ficult task. Possibly when the crowns are being distributed 
on that day when merit is to be rewarded, the church- 
janitor, who, keeping sweet in unreasonable situations, has 
continued faithfully to be the servant of all, will receive 
not only a crown but special mention with a cum laude 
from him who came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister and to give his life a ransom for many. But 
while waiting for that day it is a thoughtful and generous 
act on the part of a church to set out the quarter century 
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6{ work of the worthy janitor by a service of recognition} 
a complimentary dinner and a substantial purse of money} 
not forgetting his good wife who is usually the power be} 
hind the throne. In some such way the First church, St} 
Paul, Minn., was honored on the twenty-fifth annivers; 
of the installation of Enbert Anderson, the Christ 
Levite. 


It Is Not for You to Know 


GAIN the words of our Lord, “It is not for you 

«4 know times or seasons which the Father hath~ 
within his own authority,” have been vindicated by thi) 
failure of self-appointed prophets to realize their predic) 
tion that the world would come to end on Feb. 6, 1925 
The newspapers took occasion to feature the unusual spec} 
tacle of certain groups of people in ditferent parts of # 
country waiting for the millennium to dawn on a defin 
day. So great was the curious interest of the public 
this freak prediction that at one place on Long Island) 
N. Y., the police had to be called out to keep order amor 
the crowds that made the journey by automobile to look} 
upon Prophet Reidt and his few followers who awat 
the end of the world on the day he had appointed. | 
There is something really pathetic about these incidents) 
repeated so often since apocalypses began to grip the| 
imagination and capture the credulity of men. There is an} 
element so dramatic in the pictures drawn in the bot 
of Daniel and Revelation that the matter-of-fact mind has} 
always found literal interpretations for the symbols and} 
set out with mathematical skill the meaning of ¢ 
numbers and obscure allusions to dates. Beginnings a 
developments have great interest for the historical mi 
but for the hysterical mind, world consummations <¢ 
cosmic catastrophes have an uncanny attraction. Had) 
Prophet Reidt been more of a historian he would not 
have been so free with his definite predictions. For gem! 
erations the mistake has been made of setting a dat 
the consummation of time. Millerism is still withi 
memory of our oldest people, and history is replete 
the folly of good: but gullible men and women led astt 
by chronological cranks. 


Difficult Relations 


Res? Relations Sunday is getting to be more tha 
‘ euphonious alliteration. Coming just before the 4 
niversary of Lincoln’s birth, it gives churches and pastots) 
an opportunity to observe the birthday of the great eman 
pator with something more than supine sentiment. The 
fore the plan to have an exchange of pulpits between wih 
and negro ministers is slowly growing in favor and eat 
year sees an extension of the borders of courtesy in # 
direction. But we are still a long, long way from breal 
ing down the ancient wall of race antipathies which 
a free exchange of brotherly acts between the white m 
and his negro neighbor difficult. Our theories of broth 
heod are beautiful, but we face a situation and not a theo 
when it comes to being really neighborly with negro 
Time and education added to academic ideals will slow 
but surely remove our prejudices, deepen our sympath 
and bring us all closer to the realization of the full gosj 
which limits no man because of his racial connections, 
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‘SIDER THE INTER- 
‘SIONAL RAT 


ats carry fleas. Fleas carry the bubonic plague. The 
onic plague is present in forty countries. It caused 
000 deaths last year. California ground squirrels have 
yme infected. A Shanghai rat may cause funerals in 
Francisco. Business, science, disease, sin, religion, 
icals and rats are international. The minds of meu 
slowly becoming so. A few more million deaths trom 
fue and another world war or two will pry them open. 
'§ MAN WOULD SEEM 

HAVE TURNED THE TABLES. 

aavo Nurmi, champion runner for seventeen years, is 
ing to Americans a valuable object lesson in the virtues 
steady and patient training. If he keeps on beating 
ve may modify our temperamental and spasmodic ways. 
ithe spectacle of a Mongol telling our Nordics how to 
| and punctuating the tale by outrunning them, seems 
ye a reversal of the accepted formula. 

RDINAL POINTS OF THE 

ISIONARY COMPASS. 

ternational statesmanship is a natural product of mis- 
jary leadership, developed by actual and studious con- 
with the world’s larger problems. The world’s con- 
mce of Protestant missionaries recently held in Wash- 
on issued among its findings the four cardinal ones 
wing : 

. Expect, welcome and prepare to cooperate in effec- 
native control on the mission fields. 

. Recognize, accept and incorporate in the missionary 
zram the religious and cultural values already possessed 
the peoples approached. 

. Include in the missionary program the adjustment 
he whole social process to the Christian way of life. 

, Treat the so-called Christian. lands, coordinately with 
pther lands, as fields for missionary effort with its full 
ipose and method. 

juch a program means fundamentally more for civiliza- 
; than any possible scheme of political or financial ac- 
imodation or control. 

IERICAN IMPERIALISM 

BECOMING VOCAL. 

‘he wealth of every part of the world belongs to the 
‘Id as a whole for the benefit of humanity. It is the 
Iness of governments to secure that benefit to man- 
H. That benefit can best be secured by a self-interested 
iggle throughout the world for the possession and con- 
of wealth. Governments are constituted by ruling 
ups to promote their group advantage in this struggle. 
‘he foregoing paragraph is a careful syllabus of the 
dment for imperialism which is being incorporated in 
rent literature by a challenging group of American 
ters. The latest example is an article on “Independence 
sivilization?” by H. H. Powers in the Atlantic Monthly 
February. His argument charts the battleground of 
ous political thought for the immediate future, and 
| controversy in which there are to be no easy victories. 
ernment belongs by divine right to those who have the 
er to govern; the rest must submit; their refusal war- 
s their extermination by the strong. The owning and 
erning group, always relatively small, is self-selected ; 
emonstrates its right to rule by victory in the struggle. 
» welfare of the subject group is incidental to the pros- 
ty of the victors, but its only guaranty is the spirit 
sportsmanship in the governing group. Exploitation of 
weak by the strong is right. Such has always been 
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The World in Transit 


¢ ByYoue M., 


McGutIre 


and always will be, as in the nature of things it ought 
to be, the form of the world’s civilization. Equality, 
democracy, self-determination and national independence 
are temporary political fads. 

GOD BLESS THE LEAGUE! 

DEVIL TAKE THE LEAGUE 

The policy of isolation adopted by the United States 
toward the League of Nations is proving difficult, embar- 
rassing and amusing. The stern seriousness with which 
it is affirmed is rendered ludicrous by the realities in the 
case. This nation wants to end the traffic in narcotics, 
to adjust international finance, to promote disarmament, 
to create an international court, to rid the world of war. 
But the path toward any of these purposes runs straight 
to the door of the league. What this country needs is a 
formula by which at the same time we may ignore the 
league and cooperate with it—the blessed nuisance! 

LET US GIVE THANKS 
FOR TWO-DOLLAR WHEAT. 

Kansas banks have reason to pray that people may 
starve on the shores of the Volga, for famine in Russia 
and a short crop elsewhere have increased the price of 
American wheat to $2 a bushel. Thus one group fattens 
because another grows lean, and by consistent presump- 
tion he is a benefactor who prevents one bushel of wheat 
from growing where two bushels grew before. Social in- 
surance makes progress, but it has not yet reached the 
stage in which the ill fortune of each is borne by the broad 
shoulders of all. The pack still eats the fallen wolf. 
OVEREXPLAINING THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE TREATY. 

Some explanations of the new Russo-Japanese treaty 
are more ingenious than convincing. Certain Sherlock 
Holmeses of international rascality find in the document 
deep designs against western nations. But there is no 
cecasion for occult interpretation. Reasons enough to 
justify the treaty lie in plain view. Each of the parties 
needs the other’s goods. They are neighbors. Amity is 
better than enmity. If they can find a way to solve their 
common problems and to remove causes of misunderstand- 
ing, why should they not do so? If they can give to their 
agreements the status of law rather than to trust them 
to the shiftless exigencies of current political dickering, 
the world is gainer. No reported contents of the treaty 
threaten either the peace or the welfare of other peoples. 
Welcome the pact. 


ANGORA HOLDS THE WHIP 
WITH A WILL TO USE IT. 


When the Turkish government expelled the Moslem 
caliph, Mohammedans protested but the rest of the world 
preserved its complacency. Now it has expelled the Greek 
Catholic patriarch, and Greeks fume, but the rest of the 
world is still calm. No other government intervened, nor 
did the whole sixty-two of them together, when the Turks 
set in motion a program of expulsion and extermination 
against the Armenians. Do these cases exhibit a recog- 
nized right of national sovereignty? Does a nation pos- 
sess the unlimited right to decide who may reside within 
its borders, as well as the method to be pursued by it in 
ridding itself of undesirable persons or groups? Would 
the world view with equanimity the expulsion of foreign 
missionaries and financiers from China? How far may a 
government go in the direction of suppressing religion. 
Turkey has gone a bit farther than Russia or the United 
States, but she seems to be sustained by the general con- 
Sent; 
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Out Where the West Begins 


By H. CAMPBELL-DUNCAN 


UT where the west begins. 

That is the setting for this story. If you are 
familiar with Chicago you will know just exactly where 
I mean. It is that district jostled by the shoulders of in- 
dustry and commerce that have long since overleaped the 
river from the city’s conjested loop and are irresistibly 
thrusting themselves westward, which is known as the 
“near west side.” 


It is the outpost of an ever-receding residential section, 
harboring within its boundaries. many thousands of 
workers without permanent homes or fixed abodes, tran- 
sients who live in boarding and rooming houses, ever 
moving, ever shifting, never firmly established. 


Here almost every race is represented—white, brown, 
black, copper, yellow. 


It is a section cosmopolitan, fluid, unstable. 


Many of its residents are young folk, some mairied, 
some single. They are just beginning to make their ways 
~into the world. Their ambition is not to settle here. It 
is to get out, and as soon as possible. To this end each 
is working. The newer and more expensive suburbs 
beckon; as their circumstances improve they move away, 
farther west it may be, or north, or south. At any rate 
they go and others sift in to take their places. 


All of these young folks are struggling for the material 
things of life, but most of them are spiritually footloose 
and without religious anchorage. They are facing life 
with nothing to fall back upon when the inevitable crises 
arrive. 


Such is the character of Chicago’s “near west side.” 


In the heart of this district with its 20,000 or more 
transients, right where Jackson boulevard is bisected north 
and south by Lincoln street, stands the Second Baptist 
church. For more than fifty years the Second church has 
occupied a position in the forefront of Chicago churches. 

Behind it, forming a background for all its activities, 
there rises a tradition reared through those years, a tradi- 
tion honored throughout the Baptist denomination. Its 
pulpit has been hallowed by the presence of a line of 
illustrious pastors and it has been the spiritual stronghold 
of a great and loyal congregation. 

But it is not of the past that I want to write. 
is the past. 
have to deal. 

So here stands Second church, the pivotal point of a 
thickly populated area rich with opportunities, but oppor- 
tunities as difficult to grasp as they are rich, for there is 
no solid, home-owning community, as I have pointed out, 


The past 
It is with the present and the future that I 
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OLAS SA A LA Sie EAT, 


STORY HOUR IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


but one ever in a state of flux, its units in danger of bei 
lost ere they can be touched. 


But Second church is a vital, living power; as the) 
animating force within it stands a fine smiling-faced young | 
fellow named Ralph A. Jensen, pastor, to give him 1 
full dignity of title. . 4 

With the pastor stands a forceful staff of workers am 
behind these a group of sixty deacons and deaconesses 4 
a loyal congregation bent upon adding fresh luster to ff 
great tradition that the church holds so dear. Just ht 
loyal that congregation is may be judged by the fact th 
many of its members who have moved from the vicinity 
come, some of them, many miles to attend the services. 


Always a powerful factor in the spiritual life of th 
city, Second church was never more alive, never more} 
awake to its opportunities and duties, never more alert| 
seize every chance to forward its work than it is today, 

It is an inspiration to watch Ralph Jensen and his staf 
ordering and directing its seven-day-a-week activiti 
For it is not a “Sunday church.” No. Every day is t 
Lord’s day’’ to Second church, and every day is pag 
full of service. 


It calls itself “the Church of the Open Door.” An 
is a fact, for, figuratively speaking, when the chure 
few years ago realized the imperative need of the ¢ 
munity and entered upon a daily program of religi 
education, it threw open its doors. And since Mr. 
began his pastorate nearly two years ago, throu 
vision, force and enthusiasm, the work has been enl 


There he stands with the directors of religious 
tion, Miss Lennie A. Rhodes and Miss Hazel D. Gn 
and Mrs. Mada-Jane Utz, the church secretary, who 1 
him are the soul and spirit of this busy Christian w 
shop. Unhappily Miss Rhodes is on leave of absence 
now because of ill health and appears only when she 
no longer stay away. Then she comes, longing to g 
into harness. I met her in the church a short time 
on one of these vacational truancies, a homesick soul, 
without her work. 


“Mine is the boys’ department, you know,” ia 
“And, oh I’m just longing to get back among them.” 
ever a heart was in its work that heart belongs to M 
Rhodes. 

But it was Hazel Greene, now in full charge, with wh 
I talked most about the work.. She directs a group 
part-time workers who are much in earnest in assisting 
carry forward a program of religious education of wh 
any church would be proud. A daily gospel kindergar 
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ot only meeting a great need in the lives of little ones 
is reaching into many homes where the love of Christ 
inknown. There is something particularly wonderful 
watching these tiny boys and girls as they enact inci- 
ts from scripture history)with the utmost reverence, 
in hearing them speak the familiar words with that 
e simplicity and fervor that is the child’s God-given 
itage. 
ork for every age is carefully planned. Kindergarten 
k is held during the morning hours and work for the 
wary and junior ages is held after public school hours 
on Saturday afternoons. And such fine, interested 
‘interesting groups as one sees there! But how can 
roperly describe all the groups in the space of one short 
icle? It just cannot be done. 
happened into the primary class one week-day after- 
m recently just at story telling time. So rapt was the 
sntion that my entrance caused scarcely a flutter. 
ristmas was but a few days away and they were hear- 
from one of the workers the tale of a maid of Nazareth 
| how she heard the angel voices telling her of the 
at mystery that God had wrought in her, and of the 
ry boy that she would bear and of what his birth would 
to mankind. 

t was the same old story that I had heard told at so 
y Christmastides, but something that shone in the en- 
‘tured eyes of that group clutched my heart and it was 
if I heard it for the first time. As I slipped from 
room I realized that I—an old hand at the newspaper 
e and all its thrills—had actually received a new thrill 
self. 

heard the story of the mothers’ club, and saw ex- 
ples of the work done therein. There were cunning 
ven baskets of beautiful proportions with graceful 
idles in a variety of designs, preserve jars transformed 
) things of use and charm by means of quaint and con- 
tional designs painted upon them, artificial flowers 
icately and skillfully made. 


RALPH A. JENSEN 


“Through such things as these,’ Miss Greene said, “we 
d that we can best attract most mothers. All, you see, 
2 designed to brighten the home. A woman will see 
e of these baskets, for instance, while visiting another 
d will come to us to learn how to make them herself. 
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Once they come it serves to open the way into their homes. 
But teaching them to make these things is the lesser thing,” 
she went on, and her eyes shone with earnestness as she 
talked. “The big thing is that in all our work we make 
the chief object the delivery of the gospel message. At 
these mothers’ meetings Mr. Jensen always gives a study 
from the Bible and soon the women come more for 
Christian fellowship and study. But they like to use their 
hands, for, you see, they are the sort of women whose 
hands do not know what it is to be idle.” There you have 
it. Second church is not just doing social service, it is 
engaged in “soul service.” Together Miss Greene, Mr. 
Jensen and I walked through the big church, not big 
enough for the work, by the way, for every corner has 
been pressed into service and as I looked at Ralph Jensen 
and listened to-him talk I couldn’t help thinking of an 
eager boy, so strong was his earnestness and enthusiasm. 

I was shown the workbenches where the boys of the 
manual training classes turn out a variety of objects orna- 
mental and useful. The substantial brass-bound stand in 
which I had parked my walking stick in the pastor’s study 
was a product of this workshop. I discovered that all the 
designs for the manual and hand work in the various 
classes were made by Miss Greene and Miss Rhodes and 
that they were responsible for the methods of making 
them and later that both were experts in this field and co- 
authors of an annual book on the subject that is widely 
used in daily vacation Bible schools throughout the states. 

There are the athletic activities, supervised gymnasium 
for both sexes; baseball and basketball, matches and 
championship lost and won and then there is the camp at 
Crystal Lake, fifty miles north of Chicago, where young 
and old are given two weeks outing every year at a cost 
to them of $3.50 a week each, including transportation 
both ways. Here is fishing, swimming, boating and every 
kind of land sport while sea-saws, swings and other play- 
ground equipment is there for the smaller folk. Between 
twenty and thirty visitors can be accommodated at a time 


SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH 


and all is under the most careful supervision. 


a simple vesper service. 


But before camping time comes the vacation school. 
Hazel Greene’s enthusiasm waxed over this as did Ralph 


Each day 
has its Bible study hour and every afternoon closes with 
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Jensen’s, so that what one missed the other supplied. 
Would I had space for it all. Last year saw an average 
attendance of nearly 200 children in charge of twenty 
teachers, ten of whom were children themselves. And the 
Sunday school! Sunday mornings bring an average at- 
tendance of 420, while the roll-call last rally day showed 
588 present. Presiding here is J. J. Fraser, who for a 
score of years has been superintendent, holding the hearts 
of all these, and all those who have grown up and gone 
on, in the hollow of his hand. 


And as one passes along the street and looks up at the 
rather aged and smoke-stained exterior of the old Second 


Was She Blind? 


“How can she sing 1n the dark I1ke this? 
Her heart can see, her heart can see!” 


IGHTLESS, she rode horseback. 
She walked fences. 
the other children. 

In a hundred ways she showed that spirit of adventure 
and courage which, when she grew up, enabled her to 
carve out a marvelous and blessed career. Fanny Crosby 
never groped through life. She went through it like a 
meteor. She left a gleam of light in the lives of millions. 
And she has now become a fixed star. 

Many of the most beautiful songs in our hymn books 
came from her pen—or rather from her lips, for she would 
hold a song in her mind until she could dictate it to a 
friend who would write it down. 

At one time she was given a list of forty titles and asked 
to compose a song for each title. She did so, writing out 
the forty songs upon her memory, and not repeating any 
of them to an amanuensis until all were completed. 

She wrote altogether more than eight thousand songs-— 
including the immortal “Rescue the Perishing,”’ “Blessed 
Assurance,” “Pass Me not, O Gentle Savior,’ “Safe in 
the Arms of Jesus,” 
Break.” Besides her own name she used more than a 
hundred noms de plume. 

It is hard to believe that one who was so inspired by 
beautiful scenery could have been blind, Fler songs reflect 
God’s wonders in nature. As a child, she wanted hills and 
woods about her, and was lonesome without them. One 
of her most delightful experiences was a sunset sail down 
the Hudson River, over liquid gold near the giant Pali- 
sades. A cow on board was milked and Fanny’s mother 
made a custard which the captain consumed with great 
gusto. 
which thousands of commuters now make by train daily 
in a few electrified moments. But the most remembered 
thing about the trip was the display of sunset colors upon 
the water and in the sky, which others described to her. 

“The scenery is sublime because natural,” she said con- 
cerning the surroundings of her childhood home in Putnam 
county, New York, ‘and more majestic than any handi- 
work designed by man. During the summer months the 
neighboring hills are studded with great masses of foliage; 
and this here and there is touched with small masses of 
gold and brown; and in winter the same landscape is 
covered over with spread of virgin snow. 

“These gracious gifts of natural scenery left their own 
indelible imprint upon my mind; for, although I was de- 
prived of sight at the age of six weeks, my imagination 
was still receptive to all the influences around me. The 
surrounding country, in its native beauty, was real enough 
to me; in one sense was as real to my mind as to the 
minds of my little companions. At least the inner mean- 
ing of all the objects that they could see with their physical 


She climbed trees. 
She played exciting games with 


and “Some Day the Silver Cord Will 


All this during the trip to New York-—a journey . 
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church, he gets no inkling of the pulsating life behind its 
walls. But enter, the side door on Lincoln street is always 
open, and you will find a work going on there far more 
intense and courageous than it has been in the power of 
my pen to paint. There it stands in a district as unstable 
as the sea, meeting an annual budget of $24,000 for current 
expenses and an added $20, 000 for missionary projects) 
carrying on with a great vision, full of big, noble dream) 
for the future, stretching out its hands lovingly to the! 
wayfarer and ministering to the physical and spiritua| 
needs of the great floating population that constitutes it) 
parish—a church with a tradition that gains fresh luster a) 
day follows day. 4 


vision, to my mental sight by imagination was made some 
what more plain than may be supposed.” BI 
No, she was not blind. Frances Ridley Havergal i 
England guessed Fanny Crosby’s secret, and reveals j 
thus: 
Sweet blind singer over the sea, 
Tuneful and jubilant, how can it be, 
That the songs of gladness, which float so far, 
As if they fell from an evening star, 
Are the notes of one who may never see 
Visible music of flower and tree? 


How can she sing in the dark like this? 
What is her fountain of light and bliss? 


Her heart can see, her heart can see! 
Well may she sing so joyously! 
For the King himself, in his tender grace, 
Hath shown her the brightness of his face. 
Although she saw so well, and helped so many othe 
to see, yet her grave is blind. It is indicated only by | 
small marker. Large monuments in the same cemeter) 
Mountain Grove, at Bridgeport, Connecticut, honor # 
final resting place of such celebrities as P. T. Barnut, 
Elias Howe and Tom Thumb. But Fanny Crosby wou) 
uot feel hurt. She never expressed a desire for a mart 
shaft. 
One thing she did want—and the want is unfulfilled. S) 
often said that if ever she should have a memorial, s 
hoped it might be a living memorial, a home for the age — 
A movement is on foot to bring her dream to realizatic| 
It is suggested that Sunday, March 22, 1925, (two da) 
before her birthday) be observed in the Sunday schoo, 
young people’s societies and churches as Fanny Cros’ 
day. A special order of service may be had in which hj 
songs are sung and the story of her life told. At fl; 
service, contributions may be made to the Fanny Cros 
memorial. 
A remarkable and appealing pageant is also availab. 
This has been called “The Life of Fanny Crosby,” al 
may be used on the understanding that at least half 1? 
proceeds shall be devoted to the memorial. The memor! 
service, the pageant and a special “Fanny Crosby So 
Book” are obtainable from the Fanny Crosby Memori 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
To focus the whole task, a national committee has ber 
formed, the members of which serve without compen) 
tion. The chairman is Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, presidi 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Am: 
ica. Other members are Bishop Denny, Bishop Bt; 
Senator Capper, Fred B. Smith and Chester C. Marsh) 
Christendom will eagerly honor Fanny Crosby who, | 
Bishop Theodore L. Cuyler said, “has probably set mit 
nes to praising God than any other woman who e¥ 
lived.” . 
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The New Psychology and Our Source of Spiritual 


Ld Power 


. When we return to a real faith in the living God the age of moral miracle will return 


i ce 


OR the successful accomplishment of any task com- 
mitted to us, the first question is that of “power”’ 
Without “power” of some kind we can do nothing at all. 
We can neither move a boulder, nor start a thought, nor 
infltfence a life. There is always a correspondence be- 
tween the kind of power employed and the effect produced. 
A mechanical effect is produced by mechanical power, a 
mental effect by mental power, a spiritual effect by spirit- 
ual power, and a divine effect by divine power. This is a 
highly important point, which receives less attention than 
it deserves. For lack of understanding here, many efforts 
undertaken in the Christian name have proved abortive. 
Often enough there is no direct connection between the 
means employed and the end aimed at, hence the aim is 
‘missed. Great human effects can be produced by the 
use of strictly human power. Learning, eloquence and 
brilliance may hypnotize men, interest them, inspire them, 
imstruct them and even reform them; and yet fail com- 
pletely to do the one thing for which Christianity stands— 
regenerate them. Physical, mental and psychic power 
undoubtedly go far towards affecting for moral good the 
lives of men which are brought within the radius of such 
influences. But if the force employed be nothing more 
than human, the result will not rise above the human 
level. It is quite easy for us to be deceived in this matter. 
Regeneration may be simulated by a social morality which 
appears to be quite satisfactory when, as a matter of 
Ke it is wholly shallow and never touches the springs 
‘of being. A divine effect can only be produced by divine 
power. This is the first great lesson for us to learn. The 
fundamental question, then, for us to settle, is simply this 
—what are we really aiming at in our ministry? At shal- 
lowness or depth? At appearances or reality? At polite- 
ness or penitence? Or are we aiter producing conviction 
‘of sin and conversion to Christ for full discipleship and 
‘service? If the last, then we need a power not of our- 
‘selves but of God. I stress the point because many apostles 
jof the new psychology are emphatic in their teaching that 
there is no need whatever for us to go outside ourselves. 
THE POWER OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 

All the force we need for living personally or socially is 
declared by them to be within ourselves. ““Tap the spring 
within and the stream will flow.” Brought to the test 
of life, failure awaits this truncated philosophy which 
promises so much and performs so little. The utter help- 
lessness of many an earnest man in the presence of en- 
‘throned evil teaches him that a force higher than any 
he possesses naturally is necessary if the “strong man 
Now the power 
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That 
it was something far greater than an outburst of emotion 
1s proved by its spiritual and social results, which were 
permanent. The earliest picture of primitive Christian 
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community life is fascinating. lt shows a radiant home 
life, a real and wonderful brotherhood, a fellowship un- 
paralleled; and all so new and convincing that it won 
the awe of an astonished world. Some modern men refer 
all this to mass suggestion and dismiss it with a wave of 
the hand as an exalted sentiment. But does sentiment pro- 
duce such supreme courage as that which made the apostles 
confront the hierarchy of the day and challenge it? Or 
does it create that full life which includes “peace, long 
suffering, kindness, goodness, fidelity, meekness and self- 
control”? The New Testament account of it is that “Peter 
was filled with the spirit,” and that the virtues I have 
enumerated are “the iruit of the spirit.” Brought to the 
test of life, and linking effects with adequate causes, which 
explanation, think you, the better fits the facts; that of 
certain modern psychologists or that of the New Testa- 
ment? 
THE ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT 

A further fact must be noted. Whenever the church 
has relied on strictly human aids in the prosecution of its 
mission it has flagged and been discredited. And when 
on the contrary, it has abandoned itself to spiritual forces, 
Christian life has been at the flood. The story of genuine 
religious revivals is eloquent proof of this truth. The 
specific and secret force of Christianity, then, is the “power 
of the Holy Spirit.” It is a sine qua non for us all. Noth- 
ing can be done for Christ that is worth doing unless we 
are “clothed with power from on high.” An educational 
equipment is necessary for the minister of Jesus Christ. 
I have no patience with men who decry learning and plead 
for the enthronement of ignorance on the ground that 
“God has no need of our learning.” Other things being 
equal, the best equipped man educationally is likely to 
make a wider appeal and to wield a wider influence than 
any other. Wesley and Whitefield were better equipped 
for evangelism because they were fellows of their uni- 
versity. And Henry Drummond could never have in- 
fluenced his great constituency had he lacked a scientific 
training. But when all has been said on this line, it yet 
remains true that the essential equipment of a minister 
or an evangelist is the power of the Holy Spirit. Without 
that, all the rest must be failure. 

Now let us get to grips. Am I not right in saying 
that while most Christians admit the truth of what we 
have been saying, the whole idea of the Spirit of God is 
extraordinarily vague to the minds of the majority? Ask 
the avérage person what is meant by “the Holy Spirit.” 
What singularly confused replies will be received! The 
whole idea is nebulous in the common mind. One reason 
for this I believe to be, the tangle into which metaphysics 
often lands us. The Holy Spirit has been discussed as a 
metaphysical problem until all the life and reality have 
evaporated from the subject. The early church knew 
the Spirit of God as a practical power and as a personal 
influence, and not as a philosophical or metaphysical 
power. Theology and philosophy have their work to do 
and we ought not to belittle their task. But in the last 
analysis the Spirit of God comes to us, not as thought, 
Lut as power. And I for one would prefer to be in the 
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grip of that power even though my theology concerning 
it were confused, than to possess ‘“‘clear views” about the 
Spirit of God and remain a spiritual weakling. There is 
no need, however, to choose either alternative. We may 
and should combine clear knowledge, so far as it is avail- 
able for us, with the experience of spiritual power. Now 
it is along the line of the experience that modern psycho- 
logy can be of real help to us. Let me pursue that line 
exclusively, leaving the theological question alone for the 
time. Psychology does make intelligible to us, along prac- 
tical lines, the mystery of the Spirit of God. 


1. First, the world of thought, for the most part, accepts 
the truth that the greatest thing in the universe is spirit. 
A great change has come over thought during the last 
two or three decades. When this century opened the old 
crass materialism of the Victorian epoch was beginning to 
stagger. Today it is dead—beaten by science itself. The 
atom, so confidently proclaimed as the ultimate and in- 
divisible thing, has been completely disintegrated. Dalton’s 
theory, which held the world for a century, has vanished. 
Today Sir Oliver Lodge can say with confidence that 
everything points to the ultimate power of the universe 
as spiritual. But we can go further and declare that it 
must also be personal. Personality is the highest thing 
of which we have knowledge. We know it in ourselves. 
But we are only a fraction of the universe. The whole 
cannot be less than the part. Personality in man the part, 
demands personality in God the whole. In God person- 
ality must be complete. In man it is but fractional. We 
have no means of conceiving what the complete personality 
may be but we are sure that it cannot be less than our 
own. It is no little gain that the world of thought has 
abandoned its former materialism and reached its present 
spiritual outlook. 


OUR “IN-FLO'W-ENCE” 


2. Psychology shows that we humans influence each 
other chiefly by the spirit. Our impact upon others ex- 
ceeds the power of any word that we utter or any deed 
that we perform. A virtue goes out of us—a psychic 
force—as virtue went out of our Lord, for the healing of 
others in more than one sphere. Or the opposite of virtue 
may go out of us to the wounding of others. “Influence ts 
a real and subtle thing. It is the in-flow-ence of a myster- 
ious power which helps to make or mar others. It is 
more than mental, more than physical, more than vocal. 
It is psychic—spiritual—a real and invisible substance. It 
is quite different from suggestion, although it may operate 
by that means. Spiritual ‘influence is a real fact of human 
life. 

3. Psychology establishes the fact that spirit communi- 
cates directly with spirit, without any visible intermediary. 
The fact of telepathy is too well established today to be 
denied by any but the wilfully prejudiced. The proceed- 
ings of the society for psychical research, the four classic 
volumes of Camille Flammarion, the monumental works 
of Mr. F. W. H. Myers, the books of Sir W. F. Barrett 
and hundreds of lesser publications bear overwhelming 
testimony to the reality of the telepathic communication. 
Mental messages have been flashed in a moment of time 
over a space of thousands of miles. Telepathy has com- 
pletely destroyed the old materialsm. The mind of man 
~is now known to be quite other than a product of the 
brain. I cannot stay to elaborate this point. If con- 
firmation of it is desired there are tens of thousands of 
cases on record and these—scientifically established as true 
—are beyond discussion. 

4. Where does all this lead us? What has it to do 
with the Holy Spirit? First of all, let me remind you 
that in the New Testament the Holy Spirit is always asso- 
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ciated with Jesus in a vital way.. He is called the “Holy 
Spirit,” “the Spirit of the Father,’ “the Spirit of the 
Son,” “the Spirit of Jesus.” Our Lord said that whe 
he went away he would “send” him to the disciples. Th 
Spirit is to take of the things of Christ and “show the 
to the church. He is to “glorify” Christ. And he 

Christ is to make his “abode” in the church and in the 
Christian soul. I do not enter into the theology of this=| 
that is. not my present purpose. I merely call attention | 
to the fact that in light of the New T estarnent it is not! 
possible to separate Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit.) 
Now I put a question: Where is Jesus Christ now and 
what is he doing now? Some will tell you vaguely a 
he is in heaven, others that he died 1900 years ago. Fe 

one truth that fails to grip the average person is the 
he is ALIVE and busy now. The “living Christ” 
phrase accepted among us, but how many really take | 
seriously? Doctor Dale had been a preacher for sot 
years before this truth gripped him. When it did seize. 
him it revolutionized his life and keyed his every Sunday) 
service to the note of Easter day. Jesus is alive on tht| 
other side of the veil. He remains now what he has eyei) 
been, the Prophet, Priest and King of man. He is stil’ 
our Advocate and Mediator.. He is carrying on his worl 
of redemption. He is completing the work he ‘ ‘began” it 
the days of his flesh. He is not far away. He is wi 
us always” as he promised, He was near enough fo) 
Saul and Paul and Stephen and John actually to see hin 
when their eyes were opened. In the days of his fles) 
he expressed his soul through a human body. That earthl 
body no longer exists. It was transformed by a specie | 
act of God. Now he expresses himself through th 
“church, which is his body.” And when we say that w 
believe in the Holy Spirit we really mean that we beliey 
in the present spiritual activity of Jesus and we offe 
our spirits to him that he may directly inspire them. Thi, 
is not the whole account of the matter, but for practic: 
purposes this is what it amounts to. Jesus wants to con 
plete his work in the world. He uses for this purpose h 
church, which is his body. And he wishes perpetual 
tc inspire his church by his direct action upon it. Apa’ 
from that inspiration the work can never be done. T) 
affirm belief in his spirit is to say that just as man hei 
below can communicate by spiritual means with his fe — 
lows, without material means (which is telepathy), § 
Jesus, who is invisible to our mortal eyes, but really alin 
and active in the spiritual world, can directly, by his spiri 
communicate with our spirits. This is divine telepath 
and it is as real or more real than the human. All th 
great soul-winners and apostles of Christ have been thi) 
influenced and inspired by him. And no man can (| 
effective work for him who is not thus inspired. Th] 
consideration should pull us all up and send us to the 
and to pray. 
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GAIN THROUGH SURRENDER 


Modern psychology also helps us to understand # 
method by which this divine power becomes ours. 
do we come into possession of spiritual force? The 
Testament always sets before us one simple conditional 
faith. “Recewe ye the Holy Spirit” (John 20), “vy 
receive the spirit by faith.” ‘‘All things are possible 
God ... all things are possible to him that believetl 
(Mark LOs2 7.590 23). But what is meant by this faitl 
It is far more than credence or even confidence: it iS 
medium of reception, a real living movement of the sot 
Think not the faith by which the just shall live i 
Is a dead creed—a map correct of heaven. 
Far less a feeling, fond and fugitive, © a 
A thoughtless gift, withdrawn as soon as given, 
It is an affirmation and an act 
Which binds eternal truth to present fact. 
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30 sang Hartley Coleridge. So speaks the New Testa- 
nent. And the new psychology adds its “Amen.” The 
ew psychology insists that we gain all, not by struggle 
mt by surrender. “Yield to the higher power and it will 
ll you.” Or in the homely phrase of Miss Maude Roy- 
en—‘stop shouting and let God do the speaking.”’ Faith 
3 an affirmation of the soul. We affirm that the spirit of 
yod is good, complete, and willing to fill our nature with 
is own quality and thus equip us completely for the serv- 
ze of God. And in so affirming we respond to him, and 
orrespondence being established between us, his power 
ecomes operative in us. The degree of our response will 
termine the results in life. A partial response will be 
aet by a partial power, a full response will bring fulness 
f power. You know something of the construction of 
norgan. There are hundreds or thousands of pipes each 
‘£ which is “voiced” to produced a certain tone. But 
he condition of their sounding lies in the admission of 
he wind to them. Without wind they are dumb. There 
re degrees, however, of this admission of wind. Pull 
ut one stop and the wind will fill the series of pipes 
rouped under that particular control, but no others. The 
nore stops that are drawn the greater will be the sound, 
intl, when every avenue is opened, the organ speaks its 
ullest notes. It is a mechanical illustration and therefore 
las no exact parallel with our spiritual states. But it 
vill do. When the entire nature is open to God, then 
very power we possess will function at its highest. Now 
his is far removed from auto suggestion, that is, the pre- 
ending to ourselves that we are complete in ourselves. 
tis an infilling from without of the Spirit of God and it 
5 wrought by that living faith which gives the soul to 
xod without reserve. Over against the false idea that 
ve have ever to wrestle and struggle and groan and pant 
9 obtain spiritual power is the true idea that we obtain 
ll by surrendering all. It is good that a modern science 
as reemphasized an almost forgotten New Testament 
ruth ; 

_ Then, finally, the new psychology opens up to us another 
reat and almost forgotten thing, namely, the truth that 
30d working within us exceeds all our consciousness of it. 
“hristians are often in bondage to the notion that only 
hose experiences are real which we feel to be operating. 
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And so life is ruled by feeling—emotion. When we thrill 
with feeling we judge that God is exceptionally busy with 
us. When the feeling ebbs or disappears we imagine that 
he is hiding his face. This is a poor reading of the love 
of God; and it is being revised by the modern doctrine 
of the “subconscious.” We know now that just as the 
greater part of an iceberg is buried beneath the waters 
and is invisible to us, yet the visible part of it depends upon 
the hidden part, so the greater part of our mental and 
spiritual activity is hidden “under the threshold” from 
which it emerges into consciousness when it is needed. 
Or if I may use a homely figure, our conscious life repre- 
sents a store in which active business is transacted, while 
our subconscious life is the hidden warehouse where we 
keep our reserves from which the store is replenished. 
Now it is in that reserve life of the soul that God works 
so wonderfully, when we are not aware of it. There is 
a wonderful verse in the Psalter that sets the thing before 
us “He gives it to his beloved while they are sleeping” 
(Psalms 127:2). It is a lovely picture of the hearthstone. 
A child undertakes a task which at the hour of retiring it 
finds unfinished. It goes to bed burdened and troubled 
about it. The broken doll it tried to mend would not 
“come right”; the torn dress “would not mend. properly.” 
The child falls asleep and then the father mends the doll 
and the mother the dress. And lo! in the morning the 
problem of the child is solved. Again, the illustration is 
defective, but the idea within it is true. God’s spirit 
works upon us while we sleep. He is unsleeping. He 
leads our mystic nature with his power and we wake to 
new endeavor. This new knowledge of the subconscious 
is a call to us to surrender the whole of our being to God 
as a habit of life, and not sporadically. Then shall we 
find that his working upon us will indeed be marvelous, 
whether we sleep or wake. 


A ministry of power is the. supreme need of our time 
for the creation of a church so magnetic and strong that 
it will become an invincible witness to Jesus Christ in the 
midst of the world. But that power waits upon our faith. 
Men have faith in material force, in money, in bargaining, 
in art, in organization, “which things perish in the using.” 
When we return to a real faith in the living God the 
age of moral miracle will return. 


F you see a tall fellow ahead of the crowd, 

A leader of men, marching fearless and proud, 
_ And you know of a tale whose mere telling aloud 
Would cause his proud head to in anguish be 
| bowed, 

_ It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a skeleton hidden away 

In a closet, and guarded and kept from the day 
In the dark, whose showing, sudden display 
Would cause grief and sorrow and lifelong dismay, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a spot in the life of a friend, 
(We all have such spots concealed, world without 
end), 


| | A Pretty Good Plan To Forget It 


Whose touching his heartstrings would play on 
and rend 

Till the shame of its showing no grieving could 
mend, 

It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know anything that will darken the joy 

Of a man or a woman, a girl or a boy, 

That will wipe out a smile or the least way annoy 
A fellow, or cause any gladness to cloy, 

It’s a pretty good plan to forget It. 


If you know of a thing, just the least little sin, 
Whose telling would cork up a Jaugh or a grin 
Of a man you don’t like, for Lord’s sake keep it in! 
Don’t, don’t be a knocker, right here stick a pin— 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 

—From Bulletin First Church, Paterson, N.S. 


THE BAPTIS1 


The Devotional Lite 


God’s Farm 


By A. M. RITCHIE 


“Ye are God’s tilled land.”—1 Cor. 3:9. (Margin R. V.) 


Ho” are we to get the finest of 
the wheat from the soil of our 
own life? This wonderful earth of 
ours gives with lavish and generous 
hand. In the harvests of the 
earth, if much is required, much 
also is given. And in the working 
out of our salvation, in the attain- 
ment of spiritual power, and moral 
beauty of life and character, much 
is given. Here we are “fellow- 
workers with God.” “It is God 
which worketh in you, both to will 
and to work for his good. pleas- 
ure.” The vine is set, and the vine 
is fruitful; and we are the branches. 
Certain results spring just from 
our abiding in the vine. God and 
man are at work together in the 
natural miracle of blade, and ear, 
and full corn in the ear. As the 
“increase” is given in the one field, 
it is given in the other: a mystery, 
but a potent and practical mys- 
tery! It needs the life of the vine 
to vitalize the branch of our life 
into fullest leaf and finest fruit. 


Our Harvest 


Part of the secret of richer har- 
vests of spiritual life and ministry 
reveals itself to us in the apostle’s 
words: “Ye are God’s tilled land.” 
The scientist works with nature. 
He gets his “harvests” by follow- 
ing where nature leads. What he 
seeks is there if he can but find 
it. He “gets'~his) “incréase” by 
walking in the great and steadfast 
ways of nature’s laws and forces. 
And the increasing harvests of our 
Christian life and ministry are pri- 
marily the result of tuneful, har- 
monious, and vital relationships 
with God. When the church leads, 
the church is following closely; 
when most impressive and arrest- 
ing, it is m@6st afraid lest it for- 
sake God, the great word of his 
gospel and his grace. Its life is 
hid with Christ in God. God is 
working in the field of its hidden 
life. All its springs are in him. 
Lord Haldane said recently that 
the “eternities’ are what count 
most in education in the long run, 
the immutable things, behind all 
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the other things, the mountains 
that buttress the valleys, and send 
their healing streams down into 
the parched and arid plains. 


A Big Task and Long 


But the field of our life is, in 
a real sense, our own. The little 
patches of cultivated soil, fenced 
off from the veldt or prairie, are 
evidence of the patient and often 
laborious toil of men’s hands. That 
bent and stooping figure in garden 
or allotment weeding, digging, hoe- 
‘ng, is the symbol of our task. We 
have all to do something like that 
in the field of our own life, and 
xeep on doing it through the years, 
bending and stooping to the cul- 


This Afternoon 


Ts you were busy being kind 

Before you knew it you would 
find 

You’d soon forget to think "twas 
true 

That some one was unkind to you. 


If you were busy being glad, 

And cheering people who were sad, 

Although your heart might ache a 
bit, 

You’d soon forget to notice it. 


If you were busy being true 

To what you know you ought to do, 

You’d be so busy you’d forget 

The blunders of the folks you’ve 
met. 


ture of our Christian character and 
influence. It is by far and away 
the biggest task we have, and the 
longest: “Scarce were it ended in 
our setting sun.” “Work out your 
own salvation.” Doctor Whyte’s 
biographer declares that evangeli- 
cal preaching was wont to concen- 
trate on the beginning of the Chris- 
tian life to the neglect of its later 
growth. It tried unduly, he thinks, 
to simplify Christian experience, — 
and has been, perhaps, less fitted to © 
give guidance in the vicissitudes of © 
its further development. “Doctor 

Whyte,” he says, “never grew 

weary of emphasizing the need of 

prayer and discipline in the Chris- 

tian life, the need of humility, and 

ever-new beginnings.” 


The Christian Gardener 


There is no finer sight than a> 
Christian at work in the garden of 
his own life. It was said of the 
late Alfred Lyttelton that he con- 
tinued self-discipline throughout 
life. Men saw some of the new 
graces he gained, and felt the 
strength of his ripening powers. 
His life was like a running stream 
with the sun on it. The Christian 
is never finished with himself. 
There are richer harvests he would 
reap. He may work in many vine- 
yards; but he jealously keeps his 
own. He takes the loosening 
branch of his life from time to 
time and grafts it more deeply 
into the vine. He loves discipline, 
because he abhors staleness and 


slackness. He knows the enervat- |} 


ing power of personal weakness, 


the “miry clay” of an undisciplined |} 


imagination, and the tyranny of be- 
setting sin. “Search me, O God, 
and know my heart; try me, and 
know my thoughts: and see if there 
is any way of wickedness in me, 
and lead me in the way everlast-  |j 


ing. 


Prayer Thought 


Lord Jesus, prevent us from _ || 


mistaking our desires for thy de- 
crees. 
—Baptist Times and Freeman. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for March 8 


“Our human laws are but the copies, more 
or less imperfect, of the eternal laws, so 
far as we can read them.”—Froude. 


For Christ’s attitude toward obedience 
to law, read pages 102-115 of “The Man- 
hood of the Master,” by Fosdick. This 
may be had from the literature depart- 
ment of the Board of Missionary Coop- 
eration, 276 Fifth Ave., New York, or 
Ford Bldg., Boston, or 2328 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, or £04 Columbia Bldg., 
Los Angeles, for $1.15. Or your pastor 
or some friend may have a copy. 


Also, you may secure from the litera- 
‘ture department a copy of the report 
‘of the National Convention of Woman’s 
National Committee for Law Enforce- 
‘ment, for 10 cents. This whole report 
is interesting, but “Observance of Law 
Through the Church,” on page 54, is 
especially applicable. 


“Law vs. Lawlessness” is similar to 
the above. This may be had from the 
Publication Society for $1. A _ leaflet 
giving some material from this same 
lematerence may be had from Mr. H. N. 
Holmes, 105-E. 22nd St., New York City 
for 5 cents. This leaflet is “Story of 
‘the Citizenship Conference.” 


“Living According to the Standards 
of the ‘Law” is the name of a series of 
lessons (intermediate, first quarter, Bible 
‘Study Union lessons) which are very 
helpful. Send to Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
for both pupils’ and teachers’ quarter- 
Ties (15 and 20 cents respectively). Be 
sure to mention either the name, or the 
grade and quarter. 


In the meeting, show Christ’s attitude 
and teachings about obedience to law. 
Then present the necessity for law and 
‘its obediencee, as you find it in this ma- 
terial. The present problems of obe- 
dience to law may be presented and 
discussed. Perhaps some of the espe- 
cially appealing sentences or thoughts 
| in this material may be used in the open 
meeting. Show the responsibility of the 
church in the observance of law; like- 
wise the individual. Show that only as 
one is faithful to law can one be faithful 
to his God, unless that law is contrary to 
| God’s will. 

“He who keeps the law, rules the law.” 


‘The Oldest Young People’s 
- Society in the Country 


| In the Sept. 11, 1921 issue of Young 
People an article headed “The First B. Y. 
P. U.” appeared, stating that the B. Y. 


/P. U. of the First church of Grand 


Island, Nebr., which was organized in 
1889, claimed to be one of the forerun- 
ners of the present B. Y. P. U. move- 


-_. 


ment. A society has been found which 
antedates that. 

The “Pickets” of the First church of 
Moline, Ill, was organized in May, 1877, 
by Mr. H. H. Grover. He was super- 
intendent of public schools in Moline, 
and was a man greatly loved by all young 
people. At that time Mr. Grover had 
no wife or family, his home was a board- 
ing-house, but he had a high moral 
character, he was educated, religious and 
philanthropic. He loved young people 
so much that it was his desire to de- 
velop the very best that was in them to 
a greater degree of usefulness and effi- 
ciency. 

He was the teacher of a young people’s 
Bible class and had often spoken of the 
need of a society for young people where 
talents could be more fully developed. 
His convictions led to an organization 
of the young people, known as the 
“Pickets.” Mr. Grover was a ‘born sol- 
dier and said that young people ought 
to be out on the picket line for warfare; 
hence the name “Pickets.” The ex- 
pressed purposes for which the young 
people were thus organized were Bible 
study, Christian development and _ so- 
ciability. Twenty of the young people 
from this little church enrolled as char- 
ter members. 

The usual officers were elected and 
committees on _ social entertainment, 
mental improvement, and religious work, 
were appointed. Mr. Grover was elected 
the first president. The meetings were 
held on Friday evenings. To become 
a member, one had to be recommended 
by two members, and after having been 
voted in, had to sign the constitution 
and by-laws. If the person was a mem- 
ber of the church he became an active 
member of “Pickets,” but if not a mem- 
ber of the church, he became an asso- 
ciate member with all privileges except 
that of holding office. 

In those days, in a little place of 7000 
inhabitants, there were no organizations 
open to the young folks, at least in the 
churches. For many years “Pickets” was 
about the only one to which the young 
people of the church could look forward 
to as their place of meeting and social 
gathering. It was by interesting meet- 
ings, the cordial welcome, and social 
times that they held those who came 
within the doors. Young people like the 
society of others where they are made 
to feel at home and one of the crowd, 
and that was the aim in the beginning, 
and still is—“The Church of the Friendly 
Hand.” 

In 1890 “Pickets” began to hold meet- 
ings on Sunday evenings as well as on 
Friday evenings. On Friday evenings, 
courses of study on Baptist history and 
kindred topics were given. On Sunday 
devotional and inspirational topics were 
used. As time passed and different 


young people’s organizations formed 
both in and out of the church, the 
young people of “Pickets” branched out 
and took active parts in these organiza- 
tions until it became necessary to give 
up one of the weekly meetings of “Pick- 
ets.” Hence, in 1906 the Friday meet- 
ings were discontinued, but they held 
business meetings and socials once a 
month, which plan is still followed. 


In 1884 “Pickets” began to hold anni- 
versary banquets, and in all these years, 
has omitted only one such affair. As 
far back as 1901 is recorded the issuing 
of 100 invitations and now there are 
from 100 to 150 present at these ban- 
quets. 


Sometimes the programs took the form 
of toasts responded to by different mem- 
bers and interspersed with musical num- 
bers; sometimes a speaker for the eve- 
ning. Twice the society had a news- 
paper banquet with an editor, manager 
and assistants. All these programs have 
proved entertaining and instructive and 
the members always look forward to the 
next milestone. The program of the 
last banquet bears on the cover fence 
pickets, as the emblem of the name. 


In 1906 a register of those in attend- 
ance at the banquets was begun, and the 
names of those on the committees, a 
copy of program and newspaper clip- 
pings were also kept, so that some very 
valuable data are on hand for future com- 
mittees. 


The constitution and by-laws were not 
so different from those of the Interna- 
tional B. Y. P. U. and when the call 
came for delegates to the first conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1891, “Pickets” was 
represented by ten members. Upon their 
return from this most interesting gath- 
ering, they had no difficulty in changing 
their by-laws and constitution to con- 
form to one of those suggested by the 
International B. Y. P. U. While they 
now call their society a B. Y. P. U,, 
they still cling to their beloved name, 
“Pickets.” 


In the earlier days of the society, some 
of the members assisted in mission 
schools in different parts of the city 
and many times went into the country 
and held Sunday schools in the school- 
houses. Today they often go with one 
of the laymen to different small churches 
to assist in the services. “Pickets” is 
now ina flourishing condition and many 
of the members have special work in the 
church and Sunday school. They hope 
always to be counted on in the Master’s 
service. 


There are still seven of the original 
“Pickets” living, and if some of the 
names were given, you would see that 
they all “count” for the Master. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


THE BAPTISi 


The Knight of the Bath 


ISS BAILEY had seen it all coming; 

how, if the class met around at each 
boy’s home, the day would certainly come 
when it would be Giovanni's turn to én- 
tertain, and the big problem was—could 
Giovanni entertain? And how could 
they not accept an invitation if it came? 
She began to feel embarrassed as No- 
vember, December, and January passed, 
then February, with the time drawing 
near for the next class party. 

But Giovanni himself felt no embar- 
rassment. He came to Sunday school 
with his face beaming from ear to ear 
one Sunday: “Say, what do you know 
about this, teacher, Miss Bailey; we’ve 
moved! We got six rooms, Six! And 
we gotta bathroom! Say, what do you 
know about that?” 

Miss Bailey congratulated him. 

Giovanni moved nearer, and said in an 
important whisper: “I invite the class 
for the next monthly party, yes?” 

Miss Bailey thought that in six rooms 
there could be no trouble in accommo- 
dating the class, and the other boys 
seemed glad to go, for Giovanni was 
popular. But little did she guess what 
lay ahead. For when they reached the 
new flat so dear to Giovanni's heart, 
there stood Giovanni beaming more 
than ever—oh, an eighteen-tooth-wide 
smile. For it was a proud day for him, 
to have “teacher” in his own home, not 
to mention the boys. 

“Walk in;’ he said, hospitably. ‘I 
like you should see the flat. See, the 
kitchen here, the sitting room; one, two, 
three bedroom; the dining room. And 
now,” said Giovanni with extra pride 
booming all through his voice, “Now I 
show you the bathroom.” He flung open 
the door with a grand gesture. 


The class poked their heads inside. 
Miss Bailey poked her head inside. 
The class stared with all its eyes. 
Miss Bailey stared with all her eyes. 
For the new and spotless bathtub 
which they had all expected to see was 
heaped high with—coal! Black, grimy, 
piles of coal, heaped to the very top 
of the tub! The class looked at Miss 
Bailey. Miss Bailey looked at the tub! 
Giovanni looked at everybody gratefully, 
quite evidently they were even more im- 
pressed and astonished than he had dared 
to hope. In his polite little voice he 
said, apologetically: “Of course, you 
all got bathrooms in your houses maybe; 
but we never lived in a flat with a bath- 
room before, and I got a swelled head 
over it. I want everybody to see it! 
Ain’t it one nice fine little bathroom? 
Ain’t it nice and white and shiney?” 
“Indeed it is!’ Miss Bailey agreed. 
“Indeed it is!” echoed’ the class. 
But they carefully kept their eyes 
away from the tub, and, much as they 


liked Giovanni, there was a nudging 
started here and there wherever two 
elbows came together. And a winking 
started, too, whenever eye met eye. 

“This won’t do,” thought Miss Bailey, 
for Giovanni was the one poor boy in 
the class and she could not have all the 
rich men’s sons feeling superior, for 
until now they had all been pals. “What 
shall I do? What shall I do?” she 
thought, for at all their parties it was a 
rule that after the games she should tell 
a true story. She was fully decided in 
her own mind that this time the story 
must help to put Giovanni back on a 
level with the other boys. But how? 

Suddenly she knew, for she spent the 
game time thinking back over all she 
knew about bathtubs; and when the 
story hour came she was ready for the 
test. 

“This is to be a story about bathtubs,” 
she announced laughing. 

The class looked a bit sheepish. Was 
“teacher” going to laugh at poor ig- 
norant Giovanni! But no, “teacher” was 
laughing at herself, and at them, and 
at their Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 

“History,” said she, “is the most amus- 
ing study. Did you ever hear about the 
so-called Dark Ages?” (Nods here and 
there.) “Well, the better name would 
have been the Dirty Ages, for back in 
the days of Henry IV of England, any 
nobleman who had courage enough to 
wash himself all over was rewarded with 
a royal accolade and dubbed a Knight 
of the Bath—an order which still exists, 
by the way. /Nobody dreamed that un- 
cleanliness mattered, and thousands died 
every year from plagues which could 
have been prevented by the simple means 
of cleaning up and keeping clean. His- 
tory tells us that the Dark Ages came 
to an end with the invention of the 
printing press; the Dirty Ages ended 
with the introduction of the modern 
bathtub. How long ago do you suppose 
this was? 

“Just eighty-two years ago,” smiled 
Miss Bailey. “The first American bath- 
tub was made by Adam Thompson, a 
cabinet maker of Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
got the idea for his tub from one owned 
by his friend, Lord John Russel, of 
England, who at that time enjoyed the 
distinction of being the only English- 
man who took a bath every day.” 

Suppressed giggles rippled around. 

“Mr. Thompson built himself a gor- 
geous tub of solid mahogany, lined with 
sheet lead. It weighed nearly a ton. 
The water was pumped by hand from 
a well in the backyard into a tank in 
the attic. From there it came in pipes 
down into the tub, one pipe coiled 
through a chimney to give warm water. 
Mr. Thompson took his first bath in it 
on Dec. 20, 1842; he was so enthusiastic 
about it that he gave a party on the 


daringly accepted his invitation to tak 


| 
following Saturday night (Christma) 
Eve) to celebrate the great occasio! 
History tells us that four of his guest) 


a bath in that new-fangled toy. I thin 
they all expected to catch terrible cold: 
Who, in all America, had ever hear 
of taking a bath in midwinter? Wh 
indeed!” i 

This was a surprise to the class. ] 
almost seemed as if the tables wei! 
being turned on them! Giovanni we 
not so peculiar after all, if, only eight 
years ago, nobody in America knew an 
more than Giovanni knew now. 4d 

Miss Bailey began laughing again: 
is funny to tell it, but you boys willl 
amused to know that the newspape 
heard of the affair, and wrote lengtt| 
editorials about it, gravely predictin 
that if the practice spread, it would spc) 
America’s democratic simplicity. Weren, 
we started to be a nation of people ¢ 
equal, and free? The doctors had the’ 
terrible warnings against such a He | { 
lous practice—‘Beware,’ they said, 
this foolishness will surely lead to 2 | 
matism, pneumonia and other excee 
ingly serious ailments.’ The clergymi) 
went just as far! From their pulpi 
they announced that there was oa 
vanity and sinfulness in this daily scru| 
bing. In Philadelphia a city ordinan. 
actually prohibited bathing between N 
vember first and March fifteenth.” 

“Oh, Miss Bailey!” gasped the cla: 
“In Philadelphia?” 

She nodded! “And in Boston one 7 
to procure a doctor’s certificate to ta 
a bath. Yes, really and truly. Doy 
south in Virginia the authorities tri 
to stop this luxurious sin by taxing eve 
bathtub $30 a year! And practica’ 
every city boosted its water rates 
make bathing practically impossible.” | 

Well! Well! Well! The rich bo 
were certainly leveled to Giovanni’s sta) 
when they realized that their own gran 
parents had been so violently opposed | 
the “luxury” which was now a dai 
necessity in every American home. | 

Giovanni was entirely unembarrasst’ ; 
He smiled on everybody present: | 
never knew! My mother never icf 
My father never knew! Tell me, is t| — 
tub for washing yourself in? We nev 
had one before!” ie 

“Sure, it’s for washing in,” explain) 
Tom Anderson promptly. “I take 0} 
every day. It makes you feel great.” 

Giovanni grinned. Then sighed. “} 
mother, she won’t like it. She will say: 
‘Where we going to keep that coal, hu 
But she will be awful surprised wht 
I tell her about how I must wash 
over every day. She’ll be as scared ab 
it at first, as your grandparents wer 

And Giovanni became in his a 
as you have guessed, a “Knight of i 


Bath.” 


| 
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Boston Letter 
By CuHartes H. Watson 
News Bits 


This will be a scrappy letter. There 
re so many happenings, that it will 
aave to abound in “shorts.” Once again 
things pile up, and at best you can only 
lift a few of them off the pile and run 
the risk of leaving even better ones be- 
aind, 


General Interests 


Ina great center like Boston the gen- 
eral interests that heap up in the depth 
of winter would of themselves fill a 
etter. Great specialists come to us— 
yeographers, historians, scientists, critics 
of great soldiers and heroes, doctors in- 
structing us about the action and reces- 
sion of familiar diseases, great surgeons 
of the teeth proving to us how our 
“ivories” thrive on savagery and barbar- 
ism, and fail us in civilization. Journal- 
‘sm that is not “yellow” reports all these 
leliverances to us daily. It is better 
than the radio: that gives us only one 
wonder at a time, but the really great 
hewspaper throws them all lavishly into 
bur laps. 


Other Generals 


Also in the winter our general Baptist 
nterests become formidable as _ atten- 
ion-compellers. Our Baptist women 
get their best stride, then our Baptist 
en, women and everybody come on all 
ogether in great Bible and missionary 
onferences. Just as one of them ends, 
he other begins, so “all at it,” and 
‘carry on,” get to be easy habits with us. 
, Our Baptist women had a great mid- 
winter rally of their united foreign and 
ome mission forces in Tremont Temple 
mn late January. The attendance was 
rge, and the comprehensive program 
eatured to us our own Jerusalem, our 
‘udea, our Samaria, and the uttermost 
yarts of the earth. Nothing of city- 
& state-wide, or world-wide interest 
vas left out. One thing about our -Bap- 
ist women—they visualize their object, 
horoughly prepare to reach it, and in- 
fariably arrive. They can be depended 
‘pon. 
| Just as I start this letter to you, our 
/osts are assembling to begin the big 
hree days’ Bible and missionary con- 
‘erence in the spacious. First church, 
vambridge, where Pastor W. D. Goble is 
0 easily chief. By all signs, it is to 
€ a great affair. It has been great 
1 preparation, it is great in program and 
1 promise, and when your correspondent 
‘ind everybody else, is filled with the 
jf€at inspiration and achievement, shall 
ot The Baptist get some of the over- 
Ow in the next Boston letter? 
Of course, as the Indians say, Doctor 
Teath is the “great father,” in these 
nterprises, but his live staff of assistants 
lake his wise oversight efficient and in- 
Pirational all over the state: Edwin 


B. Dolan, Isaac Higginbotham, Miles 
W. Smith, and Gertrude Hartley, are a 
quartet that give tremendous support to 
their conductor. 


Two Annuals 


Both the New England Baptist library, 
and the Isaac Backus Historical society, 
have just held their annual meetings. 
Hereafter they are to celebrate together. 
This is eminently befitting, because their 
work has practically been merged for 
sixteen years. An annual service that 
will once a year emphasize Baptist 
literature and history, will keep up a sus- 


‘tained interest in the advancing intelli- 


gence of our churches. Dr. Robert L. 
Webb, secretary of our Northern Bap- 
tist Education society gave the annual 
address this year. He spoke on “The 
Genesis of Theological Education in 
New England.” Doctor Webb is more 
than an efficient. secretary and pastor: 
he is a good deal of a historian in his 
mastery of the materials of our Baptist 
history, and the country-wide develop- 
ment of our educational system. His ad- 
dress showed that our records were not 
only informing, but revelatory of inter- 
esting and progressive expansion. It 
seems certain that one anniversary, in- 
stead of two, of these closely kindred 
organizations, will awaken anticipation, 
and kindle wholesome intellectual in- 
terest. 


Charles R. Brown 


Boston has been enjoying a visitation 
of Dr. Charles R. Brown of Yale. As 
a preacher, somewhat like Phillips 
Brooks, he is the real thing. You are 
not able to imagine him anything else. 


Keeping Church Member- — 
ship Alive 


T becomes the Christian duty of 

every believer to keep his church 
membership alive. Half of the pro- 
fessed believers, and therefore dis- 
ciples of Jesus, neglect their mem- 
bership in this divinely appointed 
organization. This neglect comes 
from many causes. The two critical 
periods are at the beginning of 
married life, unless both parties are 
devout church members, and an- 
other occasion is when members 
move from one town to another 
or from one section of the city to 
another; they move everything but 
their church membership. This is 
a great error, and may prove a 
calamity to the soul life. Keep 
your church membership alive. 
Faithfulness is the lesson taught 
by the parable of the talents.— 
From Bulletin Ashland Avenue 
church, Toledo, Ohio. 
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KL 


When you read his staggering schedules 
—two sermons on Sunday, one at Har- 
vard another at Brocton, Social union 
address Monday night, sermons at 
King’s Chapel Tuesday and Wednesday, 
you wonder that a man no longer young 
can stand the strain. But when you 
hear him you can understand. There is 
no strain. The reservoir is full, and 
preaching but the overflow. Joy im the 
truth brings calmness, the ease of con- 
viction—no strain about it, not even in 
the listening, 


The people have found Doctor Brown: 
students pack Appleton chapel when he 
comes; and King’s Chapel, that staid old 
Sanctuary of ornate dignities, with its 
crowd of rapt hearers at noon day, is 
having an altogether new experience in 
preaching and listening. Everything is 
clearing up and becoming vital, and 
listeners awake and athrill—no somno- 
lence nor wandering while Brown is at 
work. After all, it was nothing but the 
gospel, and a man in the pulpit full of 
it, and hearers in the pews absorbed 
with both. 


A Continuation 


This service seemed but a continuation 
of the February meeting of the Social 
union the night before. Brown began 
with a sermon at Harvard, continued 
with another at the Social union Mon- 
day night, followed with others in King’s 
Chapel Tuesday and Wednesday. He 
proved to the men of the Social union 
that the king after dinner speech is a 
sermon, with a text, and an application. 
Nobody escaped it—nobody wanted to. 
This real sermon, and as beautiful music 
as we ever had, gave us one of the most 
perfect meetings within our recollection. 
It all made President Sparrow look his 
happiest. 


Happenings Hereabouts 


Dr. A. T. Kempton just begins his 
fourteenth year at ‘Broadway church, 
Cambridge. Really for the church, and 
for himself, he has made a name and 
place in the community, and the farne 
of it of course has gone abroad. As a 
career of continuous and versatile de- 
velopment in a conglomerate field, it has 
been noteworthy. In legitimate and non- 
sensational methods of evangelizing, 
Doctor Kempton has been a pathfinder, 
and he has kindled many a minister who 
faces a hard proposition both in church 
and field. 


Rev. Ralph A. Sherwood is at his ut- 
most in his eighth year in the old First 
church, Salem. Evidently he is the right 
man there to face the new conditions in 
the now transformed city of the 
“witches.” Unfailing optimism, sleep- 
less devotion, sympathetic leadership in 
church and city, have given him wide 
influence. All kinds of success make the 
eighth the culminating year of his pas- 
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torate. When everything good goes and 
grows, and a half thousand spontaneous- 
ly is added to the minister’s salary the 
people are even happier than the min- 
ister. 

Rev. Chellis V. Smith of First church, 
Hyde Park, is called to First church, 
Portland, Maine. Some calls ought not 
to come: they come too soon, and only 
disturb conditions that are pleasant and 
prosperous. This seems such a one, and 
its acceptance would be surprising. Yet, 
in all these matters pertaining to 
churches and ministers, we are getting 
surprise-proof. 

Preparatory 


The ministers used the morning of the 
opening day of the big conference in 
Cambridge for a service of preparation. 
Dr. George R. Baker was the leader, 
and naturally opened wide the educa- 
tional side of our work, in a comprehen- 
sive and informing address. We remem- 
bered Doctor Baker’s specialty when in 
the pastorate: kindling a fire in young 
hearts for training in Christian service; 
it gave good backing to a noble address. 
After all, who has a better right to say 
a thing, and more power to say it ef- 
fectively, than the man who has_ for 
years been doing that very thing? Padel- 
ford and Baker make a strong team for 
Baptist education. 


Rhode Island Notes 


By Artuur W. CLEAVES 


Rhode Island Baptists are always play- 
ing the game. They are united and hap- 
py among themselves. Even the women 
refuse to have two organizations stand- 
ing over against each other, the one to 
prompt foreign and the other home mis- 
sions, and so they have their united body. 
And they are always found backing, with 
time and money, the cooperative pro- 
gram of the denomination, even when 
at times this does not seem quite fair 
to themselves. So busy indeed are they 
that they seldom stop to report, much 
less to brag. Fortunately, situated as 
the state was the other day in the midst 
of the eclipse area, and having always 
vast amounts of politics to the square 
inch, and pouring out steady streams 
of money for every good cause, the state 
is not likely to be forgotten. 

Recently, during the worst week in 
the winter so far as weather is con- 
cerned, five missionary education con- 
ferences were held in various parts of 
the state. The persons who made up 
the team for these conferences will al- 
ways be welcome, for reports from every 
conference center are excellent. On Jan. 
23, the thermometer registered zero and 
yet the conference held on that evening 
in the First church, Providence, was the 
largest thus far held in any eastern city. 
And its quality was of the best. 

The two new church buildings and 
Christian centers for the large Italian 
colonies in Providence are well advanced 
and will shortly be ready for use. They 
will make possible a much enlarged work 
among the Italian people. Outside of 
New England, people are inclined tto for- 
get that the older cities on the Atlantic 


seaboard constitute in our day a new 
frontier for Christian missions. The 
time has come when our national soci- 
eties must furnish workers and money 
in much larger quantities than in the 
past if these cities are to be in days to 
come the power in Christian work they 
have been in the past. To neglect this 
task would be reckless in the highest 
degree, 


Some experiments in evangelism have 
been and are under way. Beginning 
about the middle of November and con- 
tinuing for six weeks, the Providence 
churches, as well as those in some other 
centers, engaged in a campaign of what 
its director calls “visitation evangelism.” 
The man called to lead in this enterprise 
was a Methodist, Dr. A. Earl Kernahan. 
So wise and tactful and Christian has he 
been in all his doings that he has the 
unbounded confidence and love of those 
with whom he has worked. His method 
is to call together for instruction lay 
men and women of the church, and then 
to send these out, two by two, to call 
on persons whose names are given them 
from a carefully prepared prospect list. 
They are taught how to approach these 
people, what arguments to use, how to 
urge Christian decision or church mem- 
bership. At the supper hour the next 
evening reports are made and then the 
workers are sent again to other people. 
Four or five calls is the average for an 
evening. The results have been sur- 
prising. Hundreds are being added to 


Mr. E. Reed Burns of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
represents the Standard Mission Society 
on the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
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the churches, great numbers of whon 
are adults. The additions far outnumbe 
those received from any evangelisti 
meetings of the older type. And yet th 
programs of the churches have not bee) 
disturbed, and these people come int}! 
a normal and not an excited church lifi/ 
What is best of all, large numbers ¢ 
men and women in the churches hay! 
discovered that they can talk direct!) 
and effectively concerning the claims ¢ 
Christ with other men and women, an| 
get results. Thus there is being bui. 
into the churches a permanent metho 
of evangelism which is distinctly of th 
New Testament type. | 


That the Baptists of the state do ih 
undervalue mass evangelism however, | 
shown by the fact that Rev. David Loe) 
row, recently of Tremont Temple, Bo’ 
ton, is to conduct for several mont} 
evangelistic campaigns with Rho 
Island churches, having already beg 
this work. We are expecting splend 
results. ‘a 


In May next the state convention w) 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of || 
organization in a series of great meetin 
to be held in the First church, Pro) 
dence, which during. the same mon| 
will observe the 150th anniversary | 
the dedication of its noble colonial me} 
ing-house. Of these. events more | 
some later time. | 


These anniversaries, however, cal; 
one to remember that Rhode Island }; 
a sense of perspective, and in may 
cases the good’ sense to keep its m- 
isters through long terms of service. 1 
April the First church, Pawtucket, is) 
stop long enough to congratulate its | 
that at that time Dr. Frank Rector 141 
have been its pastor for twenty-e 
years. The writer is not sure just hy 
many years Rev. H. W. Watjen has bin 
at Warren, but he is sure that it is me 
than a quarter of a century. He djs 
know that Dr. Edward Holyoke is in is 
thirty-eighth year of a very notable gi} 
torate at Calvary, Providence, and tit 
he is still going strong. Rev. Ci. 
Burr is in his nineteenth year at ¢ 
Fourth church, Providence, and Dr. 
M. Gallup in his fourteenth year at 
Central church, Providence. The §1 
achievements of these churches and € 
length of these terms of service are ) 
unrelated. A man can do anything vit 
the East if he has brains and charait 
and patience and persistence and i¢ 
spirit of Christ; but he cannot hustl it 
beyond what it thinks is wise and pro|. 
Growth here is not of the mushrem 
variety but far more like that of the 1k 


An Open Letter to Progrm 
Committee of the Norther 
Baptist Convention _ 


DEAR BRETHREN: i 


. I attended the meetings of the No! 
ern Baptist Convention at Milwaté 
last June, a privilege that I had not® 
joyed for twelve years. I was there 
without the experience to qualify mite 
make a comparison with recent a 
ings. Of the twenty-seven years | sce 
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ur appointment as missionaries, twenty- 
hhree have been spent in China. 
During the meetings I was strongly 
mpressed with a feeling that all mis- 
jionary interests were being crowded out 
of the life of the denomination. The 
-heological wrangling was, of course, an 
vbomination in the sight of the Lord. 
But aside from this, the emphasis was 
yn methods of promotion rather than on 
the thing promoted, on organization 
rather than on the doing of the work. 
The full attendance at the Bible class 
Sunday morning and at the missionary 
neeting Sunday night, indicates where 
the deepest interest of the people lies. 
Theological discussion and emphasis on 
organization, bid fair to destroy beyond 
aope of recovery the interest in our an- 
qual meetings. The people are becom- 
ng exceedingly wearied of these things. 


Not religious shibboleth, not empha- 
F on organization, can ever arouse the 
jlenominational conscience. Recently in 
sertain towns, several pastors who had 
ntended to go to the state convention, 
lid not go after they saw the program. 
They said: “We have heard all that 
efore; why waste our money and time 
n hearing it again?” Soon after the 
Milwaukee meetings one of the leading 
pastors of Rochester said: “I am dis- 
zusted with the whole program put on; 
here is no time to hear the men from 
the front, while we waste hours listen- 
ng to men talk about things concern- 
ng which they know little or nothing.” 
de added some very uncomplimentary 
‘hings about giving Thomas Moody ten 
ninutes for an address when the people 
wanted an hour. He said further: “Why 
foesn’t the management put on a pro- 
gram that the people want to hear?” 


, Now my suggestion is this: For the 
ext convention, put on a big mission- 
iry program to be given not by officials 
of the various boards but by the mis- 
sionaries doing the work on all our 
ields. Get the men and women who 
lave a story, and can tell it, on the pro- 
sram, men and women from all over the 
vorld, and have two or three days of 
his “New Acts of the Apostles.” Do 
iot divide the program into home and 
joreign, Indian and negro missions, 
hereby instituting unwarranted and 
sdious comparisons. Let every phase 
xf work undertaken be presented to the 
lenomination by the men and the women 
who are doing it, and leave off all the 
ags. Let Christ and his service be 
xalted. Let the men from China and 
Alaska, from Africa and Chicago, from 
ndia and Cuba, from Nicaraugua and 
Yew York, stand on the same platform 
md be accorded the same sympathetic 
heme. They are all alike the repre- 
ventatives of the denomination and their 
‘Oices ought to be heard in the confer- 
nce, 


Thus the immensity of our task as a 
‘€nomination would have an opportunity 
: grip the imagination of our people. 
uch a program would be a panoramic 
‘splay of what Christ is doing in the 
vorld through the Baptist denomination. 
Yo amount of literature can take the 
lace of the living voice and the per- 
‘ 


sonal message. Let the people have a 
real demonstration of what is actually 
being done with the money they are 
giving. This would do more to establish 
confidence than all the “investigations” 
that could possibly be undertaken.- The 
expenditure of a considerable sum to 
make this demonstration possible would 
commend itself to the denomination in- 
stead of arousing opposition. It would 
cut out discussions and arouse enthu- 
siasm for giving to Christ in the exten- 
sion of his kingdom. 

Emphasis upon organization and drives 
when the people know that in the last 
analysis they must pay the bills, is cer- 
tainly and surely drying up the springs 
of benevolence. Doctrinal discussions 
and dissensions are darkening counsel 
with words, while the rank and file of 
our churches are awaiting the clear call 
of their Lord to go forward. The 
placing ‘before the denomination of the 
whole range of its missionary activities 
by the simple method of letting those 
who are doing the work tell their own 
story, will silence criticism, restore con- 
fidence, and arouse enthusiasm in giving 
and going, such as we need and have 
not experienced in years. 

“T believe, therefore have I spoken.” 
A great missionary gathering of all these 
interests would bring an immense bless- 
ing and transform the whole denomi- 
national outlook. 

Very respectfully yours, 
A. F. Groesbeck. 

Spencerport, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Lreonarp W. RILEy 
The end of another fiscal year of the 
Northern Baptist Convention is now 
almost in sight. The usual hectic efforts 
on the part of all our administrative offi- 
cers must now be put forth in order to 


overcome the inertia of our Baptist 
forces during the preceding eight 
months. 


The Situation in Oregon 

Mr. H. M. Sherwood, chairman of the 
finance committee of the Oregon State 
Convention, has recently sent forth a 
letter analyzing the situation in this state, 
which may be of interest to others. Ore- 
gon’s apportionment for the year is $75,- 
000. From May to November only $22,- 
475 of this amount had been paid, which 
left $52,525 to be secured before May 1. 
Mr. Sherwood has made a study of the 
receipts, which reveals the following in- 
teresting facts: Only nine churches have 
contributed monthly and these nine have 
contributed two-thirds of the amount re- 
ceived during the seven months. Six 
other churches averaged five remit- 
tances, contributing more than one-fifth 
of the remaining one-third of the re- 
ceipts. Forty other churches remitted 
an average of twice during the period, 
contributing four-fifths of the one-third. 
Thirty-five churches have not made a 
single remittance during the whole seven 
months. Most of these are small 
churches but not all. The failure, there- 
fore, of the seventy-five churches which 
have not remitted regularly tells the 
whole story. This is not a creditable 
showing. It would be interesting to 
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know just where the difficulty lies, 
Doubtless a discussion of the question 
would reveal many different opinions. 
A Strenuous Campaign 

One of the men who is endeavoring 
to stir up our Baptist people to a realiza- 
tion of their privilege and responsibility 
in the matter of supporting our organ- 
ized work is Dr. Alonzo M. Petty. Since 
last September Dr. Petty has been in 
North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Mich- 
igan and back again to Nebraska, at- 
tending the meetings of the state con- 
ventions, dedicating churches and speak- 
ing from various pulpits. He also ad- 
dressed the student bodies at Ottawa 
University and Grand Island College. He 
has more recently been in the Pacific 
Northwest, and in Arizona and southern 
California where he has been one of 
a team,-the other members of which are 
Dr. Frank W. Padelford, Dr. John Snape, 
Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney and Dr. W. F. 
Harper. Doctor Petty is ¥. interesting 
speaker. He has had a wide experience 
in connection with the work of our de- 
nomination. He is a brother beloved 
and worthy of every effort which our 
pastors and people may put forth to 
make these tiresome journeys as pleas- 
ant and profitable as possible. 


Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting 

The First church of Seattle held its 
fifty-fifth annual meeting on Jan. 15. The 
pastor, Rev. Ambrose M. Bailey, is in 
the fifth year of his service with this 
people. The reports of all the officers, 
including that of the pastor, have been | 
printed in an eight-page bulletin, which 
indicates an unusual interest among the 
officers and committees of this church. 
The membership is now 1404, the net 


gain for the year being fifty-six. The 
number baptized is sixty-five. There are 
512 males and 892 females. The head 


usher reports that the average attend- 
ance at the morning services during 1924 
was 518, and in the evening, 260. The 
total receipts for the year amounted to 
$51,755. The disbursements left a bal- 
ance of $3,510 of cash on hand. The 
amount contributed for benevolences was 
$17,591. The pastor reported that he 
had delivered 235 sermons and addresses 
during the year, conducted eighty-two 
funerals, performed fifty wedding cere- 
monies, made 349 calls, sent out over 
2,600 letters, and received 177 new mem- 
bers. During the present pastorate a 
total of 936 have been received into mem- 
bership, 314 being by baptism. The net 
gain for the period is 328, or a thirty 
per cent increase. 


“Andy” and “Letha” 

Thus Rev. Andrew V. Wakeman and 
his good wife desire to be addressed. 
The Baptist people of McMinnville are 
greatly enjoying their presence in this 
community. “Andy” praduated from 
‘Linfield College in 1918 and from South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary 
three years later. It was at this latter 
institution that he found “Letha,” who 
comes from a family of missionaries. 
They have had their first term of service 
in Africa, being stationed at Sona Bata. 
They have had many exceedingly inter- 
esting experiences in this country where 
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a revival has been in progress compar- 
able with that of the pentecostal days. 
Both of them addressed the students of 
Linfield college, as well as the church 
in McMinnville. They are supported by 
the East Side church of Portland, Dr. 
W. B. Hinson, pastor, where they have 
spent some time since their return. They 
are interesting speakers and I am glad 
to commend them to our churches in the 
Northwest and elsewhere, so far as they 
are able to respond to appeals for mes- 
sages. 
Personal Paragraphs 
The faculty and students of Linfield 


college have recently had the great privi- 
lege of hearing Sherwood Eddy and his 


wife. On Friday morning each of these 
talented workers spoke for an entire 
hour. It was a forenoon that will not 


soon be forgotten. In company with 
Mr. Gale Seaman, student secretary of 
the 1¥. M. Ga Am forsthe Pacific> coast, 
they are visiting the colleges of the Pa- 
cific coast. Having traveled around the 
world many times even in recent years, 
Mr. Eddy has an understanding of world 
conditions that few others share. He 
unhesitatingly asserts that the only so- 
lution for the present problems of our 
tired world is the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. 


Our churches at Twin Falls, Weiser, 
Shoshone and Boise in Idaho, in Bel- 
lingham, Seattle, Tacoma and Centralia 
in Washington, and in McMinnville, 
Portland and others as well in Oregon, 
have greatly profited by the religious 


educational conferences conducted by 
Dr. W. iE. Chalmers, Dr. O. C. Brown, 
Dr. G. L. White, Rev. S. L. Roberts, 


Miss Meme Brockway and Mr. ‘Edwin 
Phelps. Mr. Roberts and Miss Brock- 
way spoke in Linfield’s chapel while in 
McMinnville. 

Doctor W. E. Chalmers of Philadel- 
phia supplied the pulpit of the First 
church of Tacoma on the morning ot 
Jan. 11, preceding the holding of the 
workers’ conference at the Sixth Ave- 
nue church on Monday, Jan. 12. 

Rev. William Holt Smith of Chicago is 
the new pastor of our church at Billings, 
Mont. Doctor Smith has had experi- 
ence in the pastorate, although he has 
just finished additional studies at the 
University of Chicago. 

Friends of Rev. Thomas Stephenson, 
formerly convention secretary of Mon- 
tana as well as pastor at various points 
in the Middle West, will be glad to know 
that he is living at Carlton, Oregon, and 
enjoying a fair measure of health. He 
is still as genial and as enthusiastic as in 
former days. 

The annual business meeting of the 
First church of Tacoma was held in con- 
nection with a banquet at which 400 
members and friends of the church sat 
down together. We hope later to give 
some items from the reports presented 
on this occasion. 

Rev. L. A. Garrison, formerly presi- 
dent of Central college, Pella, Iowa, is 
now pastor of our Baptist church at 
Ogden, Utah. In connection with his 
work he publishes a monthly paper called 
The Baptist Messenger, the January issue 


of which carries on the front page a 
picture of the new church which has 
recently been erected. The pastor’s let- 
ter in this issue closes with the follow- 
ing statement: “This church stands for 
the ethics of Jesus, the doctrines of 
Jesus, the words of Jesus and the social 
life which the followers of Jesus beget. 
Is it any wonder that the Bible says, 
‘Ye are the salt of the earth’?” 

Rev. W. E. Monbeck of Pullman, 
Wash., recently conducted a two weeks’ 
meeting with our church at Clarkston, 
Wash., of which Rev. E. C. Scott is 
pastor. There were seventeen additions, 
thirteen. being by baptism. Brothe: 
Scott writes: ‘We had no song leader 
(just good choir and congregational 
singing), no soloist, no jokes and no 
slang, and yet the attendance increased 
to the last. We made ready by prayer 
for such a meeting before Brother Mon- 
beck came and felt that our prayers 
were answered through him.” 


Nebraska News 
By .R. R Coon 

Excessive winter in December and 
January has much interrupted special 
work among the churches. Rev. H. P. 
Cox, of Tecumseh, has had some meet- 
ings of deep interest led chiefly by lay- 
men from Lincoln, and by some min- 
isters. Conversions and church stimula- 
tion were good results from the meet- 
ings. Chaplain E. W. White held evan- 
gelistic services at Loup City where 
about thirty accepted Christ. Doctor 
White should be kept busy in such work. 
Dr. E. M. Stucker aided Pastor R. J. 
Wynne at Mason City. Of fifty conver- 
sions forty have joined the church. The 
Lincoln churches have done splendid 
work in sending teams to visit churches 
near by. These have been Union, Syra- 
cuse, Wabash, Palmyra, Friend and 
Nebraska City; a very excellent work. 
At Hastings they are razing the walls 
left when the church was destroyed by 
first last spring. Plans are completed 
for a new $65,000 building, waiting for 
contracts to be let. Church building im- 
provements are sorely needed at Bridge- 
port, Columbus and McCook. In the 
first two mentioned enlargement in 
church services demand more room. 
Such men as Sturdevant, Pyle and Fore- 
man, who minister to these points, 
should be encouraged to stay. 


Financial Campaigns 


The Grand Island college campaign 
for $100,000 continues to make progress. 
It is taking longer to complete the drive 
than had been anticipated, but it is en- 
couraging to know that the subscrip- 
tions continue to come in. The $50,000 
mark has now been passed, the total 
being $50,032.16. This has been received 
from the following three sources: 
Campus, $8993; city $27,049.20 and from 
Baptists and friends of the college out- 
side of Grand Island, $13,989.96. The 
first payments on these pledges are being 
received in an encouraging way. 

At.a recent meeting of the department 
of religious education held in Lincoln, 
it was voted to recommend to the Young 
People’s Council that the Baptist young 
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people of the state endeavor to raise 
$25,000, with the understanding that ¢ € 
auditorium-gymnasium, when construct 
ed, would be a memorial to Rev. J. D 
Collins, who for many years was the 
efficient and faithful director of reli gia 
education under the Nebraska Baptis 
Convention. _B. Y. P. U. state rallie; 
are endorsing the proposition. | 

The seventy-five million campaign o 
Southern Baptists is nearing completion 
Dr. L. R. Scarborough, leader of thi 
campaign, writes in a personal letter 
“I think the sum total will run abou) 
sixty-nine million, on an objective o 
seventy-five million. We are sorry t 
have fallen this far short, but I under 
stand that the amount we have raise) 
is larger proportionately than any othe 
large group of Christians has raised i 
their forward movements. I know | 
has been a marvelous success. We hay 
baptized a million in these five year 
and have strengthened in every way ou 
work.” Doctor Scarborough has supe! 
intended this work while president (| 
Southwestern Baptist Theological sem 
nary. As we naturally think of can 
paigns of Northern and Southern Bay 
tists and their much larger nomini) 
membership, two vital facts should 1 
borne in mind—three-fourths of a mi) 
lion in the South are virtually ant 
mission Baptists, and financially Nortl 
ern Baptists are stronger by far of tl 
two sections. | 


Vacation Bible Schools 


Dr. Thomas S. Young of Philadelph! 
has been directing classes in religioi 
education for a few days at Grand Islar 
college. He lectured in the colley 
chape! each evening on the followirt| 
topics: “Worship in the School,” “T]| 
Week-day School,” “Teaching Methods 
and “Disciples.” During these fo 
days, instruction was given in the thr i 
phases of daily vacation Bible scho 
work receiving special emphasis at t 
present time. These are worship, Bik) 
instruction, especially by the sto| 
method, and hand work. Each of the! 
was illustrated as well as taught ai) 
each presented as it should be taught 
the primary, junior and intermediate ¢) 
partments. 

Doctor Young was assisted by a nui! 
ber of local people who have had expe: 
ence in this work. Among these ¢ 
Rev. and Mrs. Glen L. Rice, Rev. A. 
Hunter, Rev. A. C. Hull, Prof. Elizabe : 
Hall Prof Ry 3; Stevens, Miss Elo 
Whitwer and Miss Esther Rice. by 


Milwaukee News Letter 
By R. C. SpsaER - = 


Evangelical Protestantism _ 

Any who are acquainted with the h 
tory of the city of Milwaukee will - 
member that in a report of the Hoi? 
Mission society at their Jubilee celeb 
tion in 1882, Milwaukee was one of ' 
few cities i an acute immigratit 
problem. Its reputation and the chal 
ter of its citizenry has never been mt 
conducive to the growth of Protesta , 
ism in its evangelical expressions. ‘Vt 
steadily the forces hold their gros 
and make some advance. That cor 
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has brought about a closer coop- 
= among all Protestant peoples in 

Council of Churches. Mr. E. J. 
i president of the Wisconsin 
aptist Convention has recently been 
ected president of the Council of 
urches. This affords Baptists an op- 
ortunity of leadership. 


Evangelism 


Mos chout the past year the commit- 
‘e on evangelism of the Milwaukee Bap- 
st Union has been working on a plan 
‘ simultaneous meetings. Recently 
ome of our live pastors from over 
Tisconsin were brought into our Mil- 
aukee churches for evangelistic week- 
ad services. The results were very 
ratifying. The churches were greatly 
‘Iped. Many conversions were re- 
yrded, notably at the Woodlawn mis- 
on church where our Wisconsin vet- 
ran, Dr. D. W. Hulburt, is pastor and 
' the south side Christian center in 
te old South church. The Presbyterian 
aurches of the city joined in the meet- 
tgs and the fellowship of a daily re- 
‘eat for ministers was rich. 


; Milwaukee Will Entertain Again 


‘The twenty-second annual convention 
| the Religious Education association 
ill be held in Milwaukee April 22-25. 
Ss chairman of the religious education 
* the Council of Churches, Rev. R. C. 
peer of the Tabernacle church is chair- 
‘an of the local committee on enter- 
‘inment. The city of Milwaukee is 
iving religious bodies every encourage- 
jent to hold their conventions in this 
oming convention city. Officials were 
jvorably impressed by the meeting of 
a Northern Baptist convention last 
lay. Facilities are freely placed at the 
isposal of religious groups wishing 
ynventions. 

/A Venture in Associate Membership 
'The First church has created an asso- 
late membership as a method to be 
fied in the claiming of a diverse and 
4ifting neighborhood. The action of 
je church has received much favorable 
Ical comment. Is it a trend, what re- 
Its will it achieve and whither will it 
lad us? are questions heard in our Bap- 
‘t circles. 


Milwaukee Baptist Union 


The city organization continues its 
ork with increasing effectiveness year 
I year. The meeting of the board of 
rectors on Feb. 2 was exceptionally 
ispiring. The work of each commit- 
fe registers advance during the year. 
lission churches are planted ‘as fast 
€ resources are available and from some 
‘ the newer fields come the best re- 
We of work accomplished. 

Losing a Leader 
‘Rep Robert W. Shaw who has been 
fr some years pastor of the South 
curch, and has guided it through a 
Wy trying period of transition, has ac- 
: 
ne 


t 


ch ee the call of the church Ot Boze- 

Tin, Mont. The Milwaukee Baptist 

tion adopted resolutions of apprecia- 

tn when it was learned he was to leave 

Mwaukee. His work will live on after 

has gone. We bespeak for him a 
P ministry in his new field. 


Negro Baptists 

A few years ago merely a handful of 
negroes lived in Milwaukee—today thou- 
sands. Four Baptist churches are or- 
ganized and there are innumerable mis- 
sions. Calvary is growing rapidly. Mt. 
Zion is building a splendid church and 
Christian center. The newest arrival in 
that family of churches is the New Olive 
Branch church. We hardly believe it 
means that the deluge is over. In fact 
it seems only begun. 


Philadelphia Letter 


By /satTHUR C. BALDWIN 

Our Philadelphia letter must begin 
with a story from Washington. Your 
correspondent was among those favored 
ones who attended the great missionary 
conference there and he came _ back 
brim full. Nowhere does one sce the 
spiritual forces of Christianity in their 
idealism and faith in finer expression 
than in a missionary conference. In 
Washington there was the representa- 
tion of 100 missionary boards from 
Canada and United States and more than 
5000 delegates. All the notables were 
there, church leaders of every denom- 
ination, bishops sprinkled about like 
raisins in a pudding, secretaries, pastors 
and elect women. We represented there 
an income of $40,000,000 a year for mis- 
sionary purposes, and 18,000 mission- 
aries scattered over the face of the 
globe. I realize I must not take the 
space to make any kind of report. Per- 
haps, however, I may give a keen dis- 
criminating word of Dr. Smalley Jones 
of India: “The finished product of the 
different faiths might be stated as fol- 
lows: Greece said, ‘Be moderate—know 
thyself... Rome said: ‘Be strong — 


A Working Faith for 1925 


Believe in a God who works out 
his will through men. 

I believe. in man created in the 
image of God, and that all men 
are my brothers. 

I believe in Jesus, the God-man, 

who teaches us to live at peace 

with ourselves and helpfully with 
our fellows. 

believe in my work. It is my 

opportunity to minister and God 

has called me to it. 

believe in my church. In its fel- 

lowship I find my _ greatest 

strength. In its work I find an 
avenue for the most fruitful serv- 
ice. 

I believe in my city and that the 
kingdom of God should come 
here. 

I believe in my country; that it 

‘has been greatly blessed in order 
that it may be a great blessing 
to the world. 

I believe in the world-wide mis- 
sion of Christ, “who will not fail 
nor be discouraged until he hath 
set justice in the earth.”—From 
Bulletin First Church, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


— 


La 
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order thyself.’ Confucianism says: ‘Be 
superior —correct thyself.’ Buddhism 
says: ‘Be disillusioned—annihilate thy- 
self.’ Hinduism says: ‘Be separated— 
merge thyself. Mohammedanism says: 


‘Be submissive—bend thyself.’ Judaism 
says: ‘Be holy—conform thyself.’ 
Modern materialism says: ‘Be indus- 


trious—enjoy thyself.’ Modern dilet- 
tanteism says: ‘Be broad—cultivate thy- 
self.’ Christianity says: ‘Be Christlike 
—give thyself,’” 

Dr. F. A. Agar spent the first Sunday 
of the New Year with the Tioga Baptist 
church, Rev. Harold S. Stewart, pastor. 
He arrived in the morning after a night 
on the train, spoke three times, con- 
ducted two conferences and caught the 
9:14 p. m. train for New York, an ex- 
ample of this man’s untiring energy. 
The church adopted last spring his 
“every-member plan” and was glad to 
see and hear from its author. With 
benefits all along the line of the church’s 
work from adopting the plan, two fea- 
tures stand out distinctly. One is the 
every-member canvass, carried out by 
the boards of deacons, deaconesses and 
trustees in a very short time and re- 
sulting in a larger number of pledges 
being made to the support of the church 
than ever before. The other is the sery- 
ice on the Sunday before Christmas, 
when through the effort of the deacons 
and deaconesses with their groups the 
largest attendance at communion in the 
history of the church was secured. 


News Notes 


The Calvary church of Norristown had 
an installation service for the new pas- 
tor, Rev. Henry G. Weston Smith, on 
Feb. 3. 

Rey. Frederick Blaser has left the 
Linden church at Camden and begun his 
pastorate with the Central church of 
Riverton, Palmyra. This is a suburban 
church with a large future. The new 
bridge across the Delaware is sending 
multitudes of families into the New 
Jersey section and Brother Blaser is one 
of those wide-awake, forward-looking 
men who are alert to the coming oppor- 
tunities. 

The Wissinoming church has been do- 
ing great things under the leadership of 
Revs Chas. 1. Ballo His* Texas friends 
will not be surprised to hear of the 
energy and tactful powers of leadership 
that Brother Ball has shown since he 
took up this pastorate. He has led them 
in a building enterprise and on Jan. 18 
they were able to open one of the finest 
and most inviting buildings in that part 
of the city. It was a great day. The 
congregation met at the Methodist 
church, where they have been holding 
their services and with trumpeters lead- 
ing, marched down the street to their 
new home. 

Many ministerial friends of our genial 
DrothernmmNeus some. oNetleemet lat 1a 
luncheon on Jan. 26 to celebrate his 
completion of twenty-five years of serv- 
ice in the missionary department of the 
Publication society. Brother Neil was 
bountifully remembered also by friends 
elsewhere—148 letters of congratulation 
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came, a solid gold watch was given to 
him by the workers on the field, Nelson 
& Company sent him a specially bound 
Bible. 

The Rochester men of Philadelphia 
and vicinity met in their annual dinner 
on Feb. 9. They were addressed by 
Prof. George Cross of the seminary 
who had also spoken to the ministers’ 
conference the same morning. The 
drive for an added Rochester endow- 
ment of $325,000, which they hope to 
complete in time for the seventy-fifth 
anniversary in May, was one of the 
topics of conversation at the dinner. 
The alumni of theological seminaries are 
not usually receiving such salaries that 
they can contribute more than $1000 
apiece, but these Rochester men hope 
to do something. 


Grace Temple never tires of finding 
special days to celebrate in connection 
with its beloved’ pastor, Doctor 
Conwell. Sometimes it is the celebra- 
tion of the steenth thousandth of his 
lecture “Acres of Diamonds,” I forget 
whether it is six thousand or seven, but 
it is a good many. ‘The latest celebra- 
tion was a tribute pageant on the oc- 
casion of Doctor Conwell’s birthday, 
given Feb. 19-20, depiciting in allegorical 
fashion the romantic rise of the church. 
Doctor Conwell’s health has been a mat- 
ter of some concern of late and at pres- 
ent he is in the South recuperating by 
lecturing. I think Doctor Conwell’s idea 
of rest is to work only eighteen hours 
a day instead of his usual twenty-four. 


The congregations crowd the great 
auditorium whenever he is able to 
preach. 


Iowa Notes 


Rev. Victor N. Witter, director of re- 
ligious life of the Iowa Baptist con- 
vention, is promoting a campaign for 
$15,000 for a new pavilion for the Towa 
Baptist Assembly. Over 2000 registered 
at the assembly last year. The reguiar 
attendance has eutgrown present accom- 
modations. 

Rev. Howland Hanson, professor of 
biblical literature of Des Moines uni- 
versity, is a member of the team speak- 
ing in Minnesota on behalf of the Board 
of Mussionary Cooperation. One-day 
conferences are being held in various 
parts of the state. 

Perhaps the greatest campaign for re- 
ligious life in the history of Des Moines 
began Feb. 14 with Dr. John R. Mott, 
speaking in the coliseum of the city. 
Meetings were held during the week in 
the schools, colleges, churches, 
clubs, a session of the state legislature; 
and noon meetings at the Des Moincs 
theater. Every part of the city was 
reached by these speakings. Messages 
relating to every phase of the Christian 
life were given. The Ministerial asso- 
ciation, Sunday School council, young 
people’s societies, Y. W. C. A. and Y. 
M. C. A. cooperated in the campaign. 
Carl C. Proper was chairman of the 
general committee. The speakers were: 
Dr. John R. Mott, Sherwood Eddy, Dr. 
Henry Crane, Ray Petty, George 
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Haynes, Arthur Cotton, E. C. Wolcott, 
and Alva W. Taylor. 

Rev. Charles A. Carman leaves the 
pastorate at Grinnell, to become leader 
of the First church at Galesburg, Ill. He 
has been an untiring worker in the state, 
especially in young people’s work. Iowa 
Baptists regret that Mr. Carman is leav- 
ing. 

Miss Mary Ogg, from Ungkung, 
China, after visiting her family in Des 
Moines for a number of weeks, has gone 
to the headquarters of the Foreign so- 
ciety, where she will remain for some- 
time. 

Rev. L. E. Viets is encouraged Ke the 
progress of the work at Boone. ‘The re- 
ports at the recent annual meeting ot 
the church revealed a good year finan- 
cially and spiritually. Conditions are 
ripe for another ingathering of converts 
this spring. 


North Dakota News 


By Frep E, STocKTon 

The Bible and missionary conferences 
for North Dakota were held at Grand 
Forks, Feb. 8-9; at Minot, Feb. 10-11, 
and at Fargo, Feb. 12-13. The Bible 
expositions were given by Rev. Frank 
Jennings, pastor of the University 
church, Minneapolis. The missionary 
messages were presented by Mrs. May 
R. Baker, Ongole, South India and Rev. 
S. C. Detweiler, Central America. 

Sunday, Feb. 2, the First church of 
Grand Forks extended a hearty and un- 
animous call to Rev. H. M. Wyrick of 
Philadelphia. The call has been ac- 
cepted and Mr. Wyrick begins his work 
as pastor immediately. 

Rev. Geo. B. Newcomb, Bismarck, 
president of the state convention and 
chairman of its executive committee, has 
accepted the position as field worker 
under the Board of Missionary Coop- 
eration. He is expecting to make his 
home in Rochester, N. Y. 


Saint Louis 
By S. E. Ew1ne 

Some real advance has been made 
during the past year and the new year 
opens most encouragingly. The year 
1924 gave us the largest number of ad- 
ditions to our churches in the history 
of the St. Louis association. Our an- 
nual report also indicates the largest 
amount ever given to missions and be- 
nevolence by our churches; also, the 
largest amount, with the exception of 
the year 1919, for church expenses. 

Four new church buildings were com- 
pleted during the year. The property 
valuation of Baptist equipment in St. 
Louis is now fixed at $1,927,000. 

Every church in the city has a pastor 
and only three (half-time) churches in 
the county are looking for pastors. 

Large plans have been made for the 
year 1925. The city proposes to extend 
its boundaries and thus give us a new 
viewpoint for our extension work. Four 
new buildings are under consideration. 
Most of the churches have either just 
closed an evangelistic campaign, or are 
contemplating such a meeting before 
Easter. A united association-wide evan- 
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gelistic campaign for Baptist church 
white and negro, is planned for | 
spring of 1926. 


Burma Letter 

By J. H. Cope 

The corporal’s guard of new and : 
turned missionaries has arrived. 
are sorely needed. Telford has coi 
back with two ladies to assist in © 
work at Kengtung. He needs about} 
dozen really but we are thankful 1) 
the two. Dr. Cummings is back in ]) 
old field at Henzada where he hf 
wrought for so many years and } 
Hanna who has been carrying on 
work during furlough goes to the ser 
nary to assist Doctor McGuire. Th’ 
are trying to carry on a cou: 
in English for those who have had { 
training in that language. So Mr. Hi. 
na is to take the English work of bei 
the Karen and Burman seminaries. 
is a loss to the station work, which 
in such sore need now, but a gain | 
the lasting work of training the Chi 
tians to evangelize their own peoj 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis do not return) 
their old field at Tharawaddy but go) 
Toungoo to carry the Karen work wh 
was given up by Mr. Weeks on acco! 
of the health of his wife. No new n- 
sionaries have come for the station we 7 
although one family for the college i: 
another for the press have recery 
landed. And in the next twelve mons 
thirty missionaries go home on |} 
lough, many not to return. It is ¢) 
ting serious. 
The matter of giving to independlt 
missions has been discussed pro | 
con for a long time. Here is an il 
tration. Bordering my field on | 
north and west of our field in Manilr 
and east of another strong mission|s 
a small group of people, 20,000 in mii- 
ber. An independent mission went/n 
there and established a work. T 
started on Baptist lines. Their agut 
came over to me and asked for par 
our field. They have quantities | 
money and can employ no end of wi 
ers; they now have thirty preachers 
teachers in that little area. I am} 
hard pushed for money. I have hac 
lay off a large number of men becésé 
of the lack of money. We did not él 
that we could give up the part of i! 
field which they wanted, it was j€ 
most successful we have. While ni 
tiations were going on here the se 
tary of that mission went to Ame 
and in one of our large churches & 
northwest raised a sum of ‘money. 
deliberately asked money in a Ba 
church to take over a Baptist field w 
we are having difficulty in holding. 
money was given; I doubt whether! 
church knew the facts. In the m 
time the mission has been expelled 1” 
the Assam council of missions, du 
unethical conduct. The mission 
made trouble for Mr. Pettigrew in Ma 
pur and he is taking action againi|| 
Then the leader, the man who- rijed 
the money in our Baptist church, 
signed from the society because i 
would not carry on as a Baptist. u 
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n—it is really Wesleyan—the other 
ropean worker has resigned, and there 
ou are. That church at home unknow- 
gly contributed money to a mission 
hich is trying to force itself into our 
elds. 

Miss Putnam has celebrated her three 
ore and ten years. She has seen in 
r+ long term of service in Burma the 
vembership of the churches grow from 
5,000 to almost 80,000, those of her own 
eld from a few hundreds to thousands. 
oom year to year progress seems so 
‘ow but over a long period the growth 
as been phenomenal. 


The Assam Conference 
By Eruet E. NicHoLs 


The twenty-second session of the As- 
im Baptist Mission Conference was 
ald at Gauhati, Dec. 5-12. About sev- 
ity missionaries and children from six 
lains and four hill stations attended, 
ome of them taking several days to 


vach Gauhati. 
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e transacted but» a large part of the 
‘me was devoted to devotional meetings, 
ilks on different aspects of missionary 
fe and work and reports concerning all 
‘epartments of our work; evangelistic, 
jucational, medical, translation and ad- 
linistration. As usual the field reports 
missionaries were very interesting. 
44 some districts the Indian people are 
ble to assume more of the responsi- 
ility of the work. The work done by 
ne Indian evangelistic bands was en- 
uraging. 

In Manipur state a severe cholera epi- 
‘emic wiping out 10,000 of the people 
jtered the work there where for 
ve months the evangelists were not al- 
ywed to leave their own villages. Even 
», there were over 600 baptisms in thit 
‘istrict during the year. 

‘In all fields the need for more Indian 
lorkers is felt. A spiritual awakening 
| in progress in many places. In one 
lace in the Naga Hills some of the 
‘agas who wish to become Christians 
‘ave built a church patterned after a 
christian one where they gather for 
leetings although they cannot read. 

| We feel keenly the shortage of mis- 
‘onaries also. In some districts the 
‘ussionary cannot visit all his churches 
‘yen once a year. In one instance one 
‘issionary has charge of five fields be- 
des numerous other duties. We are im- 
ressed with the truth, at the present 
ay, of our Master’s statement when 
2 said, “The harvest indeed is plente- 
as but the laborers are few.” And we 
*€ praying the Lord of the harvest 
tat he will send forth reapers. 

The conference this year was par- 
cularly helpful and we felt more united 


= separated for another year of 
f 


A Call to Prayer 


The Baptist Bible Union of North 
erica in conference assembled in 
cago, hereby expresses its deep con- 
ction that the greatest need of the 
eset hour is a great spiritual revival. 
€ believe firmly that the Word of 


As usual there was much business to 


God clearly teaches that such a revival 
is still possible, and will be possible to 
the end of the present age. We have 
noted with great gratitude to God that 
in all the denominations great com- 
panies of the Lord’s people are being in- 
spired, manifestly of the Holy Spirit, to 
pray for such a spiritual awakening. We 
recognize the spiritual darkness of the 
times, and the force of the great modern- 
ism movement, which everywhere is 
seeking the destruction of the faith; and 
we believe that only the mighty power 
of God can turn back the tide. 

We, therefore, hereby invite our fel- 
low-believers of all denominations in 
general, and our fellow-Baptists every- 
where in particular, to join with us in 
at least three days of concerted prayer 
for revival. The dates we venture to 
name are: Apr. 1, 2 and 3, with the fur- 
ther suggestion that, where possible, 
such prayer meetings should be con- 
tinued on Saturday leading up to Sun- 
day, Apr. 5, when earnest prayer should 
be offered that God would arise and 
plead his own cause, in the hope and 
expectation that the services of that day 
may be marked throughout the continent 
by the conversion of thousands of souls. 

We suggest that churches, and mission 
halls, and other places where Christians 
assemble, be open for prayer during cer- 
tain hours on all these days; and that 
in rural or other places where large 
meetings are impossible, prayer groups 
be formed; and that thus throughout 
this period of concerted prayer, there 
may be thousands of prayer meetings 
held all over the land. 

Between modernism and fundamental- 
ism there is a great gulf fixed; but be- 
tween true believers of every denomin- 
ation, the unity of the Spirit still ob- 
tains. We, therefore, appeal to all be- 
lievers, and to the Baptists outside the 
membership of the Baptist Bible Union, 
as well as to our own entire member- 
ship, to consider this call to prayer on 
the ground that, however we may differ 
from each other on minor matters, all 
evangelical Christians must agree that a 
revival is necessary. It, therefore, can- 
not be wrong to pray that God will 
arise; and that his enemies may be scat- 
tered. 

We respectfully and earnestly ask that 
the editor of every evangelical publica- 
tion in America, and throughout the 
world, cooperate with us by printing 
this call to prayer. In many quarters 
we hear the sound of a going in the tops 
of the mulberry trees. The fact that in 
so many directions the desire for a 
spiritual revival is finding expression in 
earnest prayer is itself an evidence of 
the movement of the Spirit of God. 

We suggest also that in anticipation 
of the dates named, all believers who 
read these words privately, at the fam- 
ily altar, and in public, earnestly inter- 
cede that God may pour upon his people 
the spirit of grace and of supplication, 
that there may be a widespread response 
to this invitation, in order that when 
the blessing shall come, as we believe it 
will, God may be everywhere glorified. 
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A Splendid Offer to Chicago 
Churches 
By Mrs. J. H. CHAPMAN 


There are few of the enterprises hav- 
ing to do with our national missionary 
societies left in Chicago. The East has 
claimed nearly all of them. 

The headquarters of the Woman's 
Foreign Mission society of the West was 
the first to leave us. From the time of 
its organization in 1871 we had tenderly 
loved and cared for the chief officers 
who looked after the widespread interests 
of this branch of denominational work. 
It meant much to Baptist women in 
Chicago churches to know that they 
could not only have a representative on 
the board but at their pleasure they 
could drop into the headquarters, which 
was the main artery of all our woman’s 
work on the foreign field, and talk with 
the officers and secretaries, making 
themselves familiar with new literature; 
hearing reports from the fields; and 
often meeting the missionaries, who, of 
course, visited headquarters whenever 
possible, during their stay in the home- 
land. This joy and privilege was sacri- 
ficed to the added efficiency brought 
about by the union with the eastern so- 
ciety, and the headquarters naturally 
moved to the East. 

When the union consequent upon the 
New World Movement was undertaken, 
an added calamity befell us in Chicago 
in the removal of the headquarters of 
the Woman’s Home Mission society to 
New York. For almost half a century 
after the date of its organization, Chi- 
cago was the home of the Woman’s 
Home Mission society. Its officers and 
boards were drawn largely from Chi- 
cago churches. Its splendid gift to the 
denomination, the thought of mission- 
ary training, took shape in the Baptist 
Missionary Training school, which was 
also a beloved child of Chicago. Every 
church in the Chicago association was 
interested in it and contributed to its 
welfare. We used this splendid oppor- 
tunity for training our young women. 

Chicago has furnished a goodly num- 
ber of students for the training school 
in past years. When the headquarters 
was moved to New York, the board and 
national officers, recognizing the love 
and interest of Chicago in this beloved 
child of the organization, very justly 
left a number of women here who were 
to continue as national board members 
and care for the school. 

We do not want to feel that the inter- 
est of Chicago women in the school is 
less than it was when the society head- 
quarters was here. And yet we must 
recognize less enthusiasm than was evi- 
denced in days gone by. The announce- 
ment that we have in this year’s class 
the largest and most promising group 
of freshmen that we have had in many 
years ought to send a thrill through 
every Chicago Baptist woman’s heart. 

The state of New York has sent four 
students to avail themselves of the splen- 
did privileges of the training school. 
Other states manifest a like interest, and 
the great city of Chicago with eighty 
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churches has no part in this splendid 
showing. This is perhaps an accident, 
but it must not happen again. Our be- 
loved and popular president, Mrs. Clara 
D. Pinkham, revealed this situation to 
a few Chicago women, and at once an 
offer was made to attract the attention 
of our churches. 


A few Chicago women will furnish a 
scholarship (a sum of $250) to any 
church within the Chicago association 
that will produce a young woman who 
is willing to take the course in the train- 
ing school, and who will devote her time 
to missionary work for the denomina- 
tion for a given period of years. This 
young woman must of course meet the 
educational, physical and spiritual re- 
quirements of entrance common to all 
applicants. The church must send her 
name to Mrs. Pinkham by May 1, 1925. 
The scholarship will be awarded to the 
most promising applicant, the candidate 
committee of the school deciding. 


If there should be several applicants 
of equal merit, or a number willing to 
study and unable to meet the financial 
requirements of such training, it may 
be well to let us know about them, for 
it often happens that well-disposed 
women are willing to help worthy mis- 
sionaries to train for service. 


peration of the Northern Baptist Convention 
DISTRIBUTABLE INCOME FROM MAY 1, 1924, TO JANUARY 15, 1925. =| 


The Board of Missionary Coo 


Approved Unified budgets for 1924-25....... 
Less estimated income from invested funds, 


Balance to be secured from donation sources 


Rank Name of State 


Utah 
District of Columbia 
Idaho 
Delaware 
Arizona 

Nevada 

California, South 
Wyoming 
Rhode Island 
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11. North Dakota 
12. Pennsylvania 
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14. Colorado 
15. New Hampshire 
16. New York State 
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18. Oregon 
19. Tllinois 
20. California, North 


23. Vermont 
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25. Montana 


26." iNew York. Metropolitan:).... sss ce = 


27. Missouri 
28. Connecticut 
29. Massachusetts 
30. Ohio 
31. Kansas 

32. Nebraska 


34. Iowa 
85. South Dakota 
36. Indiana 
37. Washington, East 

Miscellaneous 


yOver apportionment due. 
*January collections not reported. 
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Who will win the prize Chicago schol- 
arship? 

Let us demonstrate to the Baptist 
world that we love the institution we 
have planted and fostered, and also that 
the missionary spirit is find nurture 
in our Chicago churches. 

Perhaps the women of other cities 
would be willing to undertake a similar 
effort for their own young women in 
their churches. 


Personal 


Tue Seconp cHuRcH of Holyoke, Mass., 
Rev. John C. Sycamore, pastor, reports 
an inspiring annual meeting with over 
300 people present during a blizzard. 
The membership is now 825.  Forty- 
seven united during the past year and 
of these thirty-two were baptized. Of 
a total budget of $28,665 raised, $11,500 
was for missions and benevolences. 

Ture First cuurcH of Janesville, Wis., 
Rev. R. A. McMullen, minister, recently 
made extensive changes in its audi- 
torium and installed a new Estey organ, 
the gift of Mrs. M. P. Leavitt in mem- 
ory of her father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Payne. The organ was 
dedicated on Jan. 25 with special serv- 
ices. Prof. Max G. Miranda of Beloit 
college was the organist for the day. 


NEEDS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


1 2 
State Apportionments in Amount due 
$6,700,000 “by Jan. 15th: 
Li MeSdus eabsh Breienh 2,711.00 1,920.32 
oye StaReTe nc uie 28,467.00 20,164.12 
Aehedtensic Got 17,080.00 12,098.31 
whetel bene a atau 9,000.00 6,375.00 
aR ats, Saat sks 18,300.00 12,962.50 
Sate ntetene 3,389.00 2,400.57 
srefeells Cavcivee ats 330,756.00 234,285.50 
Lae creutcuens 7,320.00 5,185.00 
Meee ee a Sees 132,844.00 94,097.81 
a) Heer Gs 233,511.00 165,403.63 
air dors ue acon 22,500.00 15,937.50 
Soe Gusve ise hers 5 670,000.00 474,583.31 
FAR ets hei 90,144.00 63,852.00 
Shh OS Oe 94,211.00 66,732.81 
Phe rer thete orators 75,233.00 53,290.07 
Soles bee 761,822.00 539,623.94 
a pibeeaieyetanetet sts 465,633.00 $29,823.38 
Se ecankene cote 75,000.00 53,125.00 
Sawn aL eS 398,300.00 282,129.19 
eh ouh nae ates 134,000.00 94,916.69 
Raya eee 126,067.00 89,297.43 
«eget eke 161,311.00 » 114,261.93 
oaths ected 63,711.00 45,128.63 
BIA arent 71,167.00 50,409.93 
ists Mae ae 12,233.00 10,081.68 
wits athuckan euaiyenetiecss 336,856.00 238,606.31 
Re datero a tNnre 48,920.00 31,110.00 
Botte 200,000.00 141,666.69 
esos wie sieeve 675,000.00 478,125.00 
ak pete eae 498,511.00 353,111.93 
BAS Cs TO 170,122.00 120,503.14 
De SRBC 87,756.00 62,160.50 
Se eae On eam 160,633.00 113,781.68 
deat eke 180,967.00 128,184.93 
nh ciese athe auereine 39,040.00 27,653.31 
steed aetateron 251,456.00 178,114.69 
Pe MB aicory 49,410.00 34,998.75 


eee ee eeesee 


wisaye te ore evade ste $6,700,381.00 


ee 


$4,746,103.18 


**An equal amount has been contributed to the Southern Baptist Convention. 
***November, December and January collections not reported. 


****Column 4 shows the amount due and unpaid (Column 2 less 


nomination is paying interest because it has not been paid month by month as needed. 


The order in which the states are listed is determined by the percentage relation of amounts collected (Column 3) to amou 


(Column 2). 


es vee e ee -$8,996,690 


62 0) e @ 0 640 86406 she 8) oO 610 618 ese T= 


saison fers esl eat $6,700,000 


e169 € OLS ee a0 eg we 8, 0.6 16 Cre (0 'o: 


Column 3) and represents the approximate amount on which 
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Pastor Cuas. E. Grirrin of the 
church, Homestead, Pa., gave the 
of fellowship to seven new members | 
Feb. 1. i | 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Per} 
nent Council of the Pittsburgh assor 
tion voted unanimously to recomm( 
the calling of a council on Feb. 16 
the purpose of examining Mrs. Ruth| 
Hill of the Park church, McKeesp} 
Pa., for ordination. The Pittsburgh B) 
tist Ministers’ conference will meet | 
this church during the forenoon and 
guests of the church at luncheon. “| 
examination of the candidate will be 


at two o'clock. 4 


N 
\. 
ik 


Dr. Smira Tuomas Forp is entelg 
upon the sixth year of his pastoratept 
the First church of Wheaton, Ill. 1} 
church held its annual dinner on |h 
6. Dr. Edward Babcock of the F 
church of Aurora was the speaker. Fth 
Doctor Ford and Doctor Babcock }{ 
been pastor at Lowell, Mass., each £|; 
long term of years. The Whe) 
church has given its pastor a substai| 
increase in his salary. 


Dr. Avery A. SHAW gave his i 
ture, “Here and There in Great Britil, 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 22, in 
auditorium of Emmanuel church, Br 
lyn, where he is pastor, for the be 


2,296,690 


3 ry | 
Amount paid Amount U 
by Jan. 15th. by Jan. 15t 


2,549.91 
16,279.10** 
8,251.25 
4,156.51 
8,369.21 
1,482.75 
139,979.79 
3,033.79 
51,975.13 
86,693.44 
8,209.72 
239,350.50 
31,654.11 
32,318.89 
25,360.16 
254,253.53 
151,726.88 
24,395.91* 
127,148.59 . 
42,334.46* 
39,651.97 
49,177.16 
19,162.29 
21,385.38 
4,089.51 
94,076.34 
11,821.12 
52,397.36 
175,457.28 
128,041.31 
40,453.84 
20,585.88 
36,779.02 
38,157.55 
7,545.04 
43,683.99*** 
7,784.63 
2,508.90 


$2,052,282.15 


ry 21, 1925 


e young people’s society. The 
des which illustrate the lecture are 
de from photographs which Doctor 
aw took in Europe last summer and 
e unusually fine. Songs of Old Eng- 
d and Scotland were sung by Ella 
od, contralto soloist of Emmanuel, 
companied by William Armour Thayer. 
Tue “Jon SNapPe cLAss” meets every 
nday morning at 9:45 in the Aahmes 
mple and is steadily growing. At a 
sent meeting there were forty men 
ssent who were there for the first 
ne. This class is part of the work 
the pastor of the First church of 
ikland, Calif. 
Tse First cHurcu of San Francisco, 
lif, recently celebrated the closing 
° years of the present leadership of 
stor, James S. West. During these 
.o years and including December, 1924, 
2 new members were received. Many 
ts and expressions of loving appre- 
‘tion were received by the pastor. Ad- 
esses were delivered by Pres. CoM 
li, Berkeley Divinity School; Dr. C. 
Tingley, Rev. Albert Ehrgott, Dr. 
| amend and other leaders of the 
widen Gate area. The church faces the 
‘ure with large expectations. 
Rey. Heren PuHeEtps, pastor of the Bap- 
t church, Wayne, Mich., is now com- 
dee the third year of her ministry 
2re. There were forty members when 
ss began and the present roll shows 
5. During 1924 a stucco parsonage 
ys erected and several hundred dollars 
sent for repairs on the church meeting- 
ruse. Recently ‘the congregation pre- 
sated the pastor with a set of silver- 
wire, 
Rev, Geo. VAN WINKLE has just com- 
ted six years of service with the 
(ivet church of Omaha, Nebr., during 
ich a new edifice has been erected and 
church has attained self-support. 
E ANNUAL MEETING OF THE First 
ch, Waterloo, Iowa, was held Thurs- 
(y evening, Jan. 8, Rev. R. E. William- 
an, the pastor, presiding. The reports 
idicate a year of achievement and sub- 
antial growth in numbers, spiritual 
er and material resources. Some of 
le outstanding accomplishments were 
> dedication of a new house of wor- 
Pp with a successful campaign to cover 
indebtedness of building and furnish- 
s; 103 additions to the membership 
« the church; the Sunday school dou- 
2d in Serolment: the women’s society 
rchased carpets and drapes for the new 
| ilding and furnished and equipped the 
ting-room and kitchen; a church vaca- 
chool was conducted with an en- 
ent of 200; two evangelistic cam- 
s were held, one in the Sunday 
1 culminating at Easter, the other 
itation campaign; three church night 
itutes were held; the recreational and 
al life of the church continued 
rough the year with unabated interest. 
e financial reports showed a fine in- 
ease Over previous years in total re- 
‘ipts for all purposes. 
‘AN ASSISTANT PAsTOR! Every subscrip- 
fo THe Baptist and Missions will 
there is an assistant pastor calling 
week. This assistant pastor will 
longer calls, and doubtless more 


First church, 
added to his salary at the annual meet- 
ing in December. 
showed 121 new members received and 


helpful ones than the ordinary calls of 
any pastor. 
give $3 to Mrs. 
the First 
bulletin. 


If you have any doubts, 
Carter today.’—From 
church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


Rev. Water I. Fow Le, pastor of the 


Greeley, Colo., had $500 


The annual report 
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nearly $12,000 .contributed for all pur- 
poses. 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH at Ault, Colo., had 
a year of decided progress in 1924. The 
building was improved, membership in- 
creased 31 per cent, finances doubled and 
the salary of Pastor Asa Z. Hall in- 
creased. 


Rev. A. A. Nerv has resigned at Brad- 
ford, Pa. The past year has been aa 


SUPPLIES FOR EASTER 


Easter Service 


EASTER TIDINGS 


A splendid service of 
Song and Recitation for 
Easter Suniday. Words 
by Elsie Duncan Yale, 
music by J. Lincoln 
Hall. The Resurrection 
Story is told in joyful 
manner, as is fitting, 
but nevertheless treated 
with becoming rever- 

teedurehe “ence. We feel certain 

that all who use this 

seen service will be greatly 
=, “pleased. 


$6.00 a eee: $3.25 for fifty. 80 cents a 
dozen, Returnable Sample Copy, 7 Cents. 


Easter Cards 


is Hg 


No. 1101. The daintiest series ever pub- 
lished. Church scenes in panel. Spring 
flowers on gray-striped backgrounds, gold 
borders. Easter greetings and Bible quota- 
tions. Size 34%,x4% inches. Ten cards and 
ten envelopes to match in a package. Price, 


30 cents. 
Easter Folders 


No. 801. Easter 
Folders. Size 314,x4% 
inches. Ten folders 
and ten envelopes in a 
package. Price, 50 
cents. 


A set of ten cards 
in folder style with 
Easter wish and ap- 
propriate verse of 
Scripture. Designs of 
ee Happy churches and flowers 
Caster i / woven in beautiful 
: form. Lithographed in 
full colors. Purple 
border. 


Easter Offering Envelope 


An appropriate design of a Church and 
Easter fiowers, lithographed in full colors. 
Well made of a good stock of paper. Space 
is provided for name, address and amount. 
Size 35x23 inches. 50.cents a hundred; 
$4.00 a thousand. 


Easter Post-Cards with 
Scripture Verses 


es a 
No. 1122. A satice of relteious post-cards 

with appropriate Easter verses. Beautiful 

designs in full colors. $1.25 per hundred. 


Easter Greeting Card 


PR Geta of 
Vee, 
Gen as ‘ths Ppostie™ 2: 
3 tailed cut, Thanks -< 
» be to God who giveth 
us the pe through 


our Lard slesya Chest” © 
So tay the dayvrater of 


this victory won, for us fi 
gaye bart with the cots 
cof His. ice iad ye 


af ) 
Thais oF this t ca 


No. 1130. For Pastors, Superintendents, 
and Christian Workers. Church design sur- 
rounded by Easter lilies in beautiful color- 
ings with appropriate Easter message. Size, 

3%x5 inches. Each card with envelope. 
$2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 


Send for Illustrated Circular of our complete line of Easter Supplies 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 


Philadelphia 


1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


Order from Our Nearest House 
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fruitful one here with eighty-seven addi- 
tions, seventy-three coming into the fel- 
lowship by baptism. All bills are paid 
and several hundred dollars in the treas- 
ury. Mr. Nell has not announced his 
plans for the future. 

Rev. W. L. MarkLaAnp has resigned as 
pastor of the First church at Auburn, 
Ill., to take effect April 1, 1925. 

Tue First CHurcn of Kingston, N. Y., 
Rev. Arthur S. Cole, pastor, recently 
completed a movement for the raising 
of $50,000 for a new Sunday-school 
building. The entire amount is sub- 
scribed and the new structure will be 
erected early in the summer. Nearly 
every family in the church and congre- 
gation is represented in the subscriptions, 
showing a fine unity in the support and 
work of the church. 

Tue First Baptist CHURCH of Pittsburg, 
Kans., recently installed a new organ 
and has during the past two months 
added a number of attractive concerts 


The Baptist 
Vol. VI No. 3 


Chicago, Ill., February 21, 1925. 


THe Baptist is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 


Rates: Single subscription $82.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of churen 
membership $2.00; single copies, 10 cents, In 
foreign countries, postage $1.04 extra; in 
Canada 652 cents, 


Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before a 
change goes into effect. Give key number as 


it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THE BapTIsT. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local bank 
is sent, add exchange 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to date 
to which subscription is paid. Subscriber 
should send in renewal promptly or, if paper is 
not desired send discontinuance order. 
Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space discounts. 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 
100 words free; 4 cents per word for addi- 
tional; cash to accompany order. 


Correspondence should be addressed to THE 
Baptist, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Want Ads 


Wealthy Western New York—Locate on 
good roads, near high schools, among good 
people. Write us for farms that pay and 
have all modern conveniences besides. Raise 
fruit, grapes, poultry, truek or live stock 
and enjoy the mild climate of a natural 
fruit belt with long growing seasons and 
short mild winters. N. Y. Farm Agency, 
Westfield, N. Y. 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available 
after March 1 for single church or union 
meetings. Safe and sane! Highly recom- 
mended! For dates, terms and references 
write to 3938 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


_ Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has _de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes 8. cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


REMEMBER 
OUR CORPORATE NAME IS: 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


Mrs. Mary E, BLoomer, Treasurer 
New York City 


276 Fifth Avenue 


to its program of service in the com- 
munity. The pastor, Rev. Clyde J. As- 
kins, is a loyal friend of THe Baptist 
and believes an up-to-date church needs 
such a helper. 

At CHERRYVALE, KANS., on Jan. 22, Rev. 
W. S. Jones was formally ordained to 
the gospel ministry on recommendation 
of a regularly called council. The ordi- 
nation sermon was by Rev. V. F. Clon- 
niger of (La Bette. Mr. Jones is pastor 
at Weir; Kans. 

SINGING EVANGELIST W, S. D1xon recent- 
ly assisted Rev. James McDermid in 
special meetings at Cavalier, N. D. 

THE cHURCH AT AUSTIN, Minn., plans 
an evangelistic campaign to begin about 
Mar. 1 under the leadership of Evan- 
gelist Dan Shannon. The church is in 
excellent condition. Rev. John McFar- 
lane has been its able leader for more 
than seven years. 

Rev. V. S. Suxe of Long Beach, Calif., 
has accepted a call to become assistant 
pastor and director of religious educa- 
tion in the First church of Oakland, 
Cali 

DESPITE THE FACT THAT the First church, 
Clinton, Iowa, has been without a pastor 
for seven months, all the services and every 
department of work are maintained with 
vigor. A fine parsonage has recently been 
purchased in the best residence part of the 
city which will give the new pastor and 
his family a modern home when the church 
secures the right man to lead. Judge A. 
P. Barker is the chairman of the pulpit 
committee. 

Rev. J. S. Epersove, pastor of Lafayette 
Avenue church of Buffalo, N. Y., writes 
to Dr. Ambrose M. Bailey, pastor of the 
First church of Seattle, Wash: “After 
casting about a good deal and using other 
courses, we have settled down this year to 
your ‘Greatest ‘Chapters,’ which is the best 
thing I find used in any denomination; 190 
families have already secured it.” “The 
Greatest Chapters” is published by the Pub- 
lication Society who own the copyright and 
sell the pamphlet for $5 per hundred: One 
edition has been printed in Spanish and is 
in use in Baptist missions over Latin and 
South America. 

A. F. WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN of the board 
of trustees of the ‘Cleveland Heights church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, sends us a copy of a letter 
recently sent to the nonresident members 
of the church. The letter is dignified and 
gracious yet not lacking in direct appeal for 
the benevolent budget of the church. It is 
the hope of trustees of this particular 
church thus to increase the missionary of- 
ferings for the year. Other churches might 
profit by this suggestion. 

CHAPLAIN Berton F. Bronson has re- 
turned from his work with the American 
troops in China and is now available for 
supply work among the churches. He is a 
member of the White Temple, Portland, 
Ore., and has the love and confidence ot 
his pastor, Dr. Thomas J. Villers, and all 


the members. Chaplain Bronson may be ad-— 


dressed at the Officers’ Club, Crissy Field, 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif. 

Tue First cHurcu of Ballston Spa, N. 
Y., under the pastoral care of Rev. Delos 
E. Sprague has just closed a most succes- 
ful year. The total receipts for the year 


THE BAPTIS 


were $13,617 of which $5,500 went for r 
pairs to the church property and $3,017 ¢ 
missions. The pastor is in his ninth yea 
The church was built under the guidanc 
of Dr. Gove G. Johnson now of. Washin; 
ton Dae oe 


Rev. Wo. F. Rossins of Wakonda, s.r 
writes that there is an opening for a Ba; 
tist jeweler in his town. An investment 
$2,500 will take over the store and sto¢ 
of the local jeweler who wishes to go ¢ 
the road as a traveling salesman. Tern 
of payment may be arranged. } 


EpirH ‘Ltoyp Davis, clerk of the Fir 
church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., sends the annu 
report. Answering to the leadership of Pa’ 
tor 'Charles S. Roush the members of ¢!| 
church have rallied to his support in su 
a way that congregations are large, ne 
members to the number of forty-eig| 
added during the year, and all departmer| 
of the work are flourishing. A birthd 
celebration for the pastor gave the me) 
bers and friends an opportunity of showi 
their love and loyalty. The traveling b) 
presented to the pastor was in no sense} 
hint for him to move’on because he | 
stronger in the affections of his peo) 
than ever before. Among the congratu} 
tions received was a telegram from Je 
L. Cooley Masonic Lodge, Elmira, N. || 
of which Pastor Roush is a charter me 
ber. 1 

Rev. A. A. Hosson, pastor of the Fi} 
church of Milwaukee, Wis., Tecem} 
wrote letters to 275 young people Ww) 
live in the down-town section of tl 
city asking them what a preacher shoi| 
preach about. He received a grit 
response and is now dealing with |} 
themes suggested. Is it strange or ih 
that the dominant inquiry made vs 
“What should young people know bef? 
marriage?” which is the subject for | 
opening of the series. 

Rev. L. J. SHEpLER, pastor of the Ma 
street church, Meriden, Conn., reporta 
gracious reviva! recently led by Rev. if 
Mrs. Fred A. Mills. This was a unf 
meeting with the local Methodist chu} 
There were many candidates for me 
bership and baptism. 

Rev. Joun R. PENNINGTON of MPI 
son, eee reports a revival of port 
led by Pastor Miles O. Wolfe, of Fit 
Scott, Kans. There were thirteen ¢ 

versions and four others united by let’. 

FHE CHURCH at Worcester, N. Y., If. 
I. C. Taylor pastor, has had a rev il 
service conducted by Dr. 
Jones as preacher and by Rev. and Ms 
Ellery Aldridge of Gloversville, ri 
in song. A large number were ae 
to the church. 

Rev. Howarp A. VERNON, pastor 
Judson church, Minneapolis, Minn 
cently conducted special evang 
services at Brandon, Manitoba, with 
college and church there. k 

Rev. Harotp Nasu Gerstwelr, pasto? 
Auburn, N. Y., recently led his cht}! 
in rounding ap its quota of 100° “ 
and boys for the Y. M. C. A do’ 
known as “Dads and Lads rally.” | 

MirraM J. Davis writes, “Either thre‘ 
a typographical error at this office? 
in Mr. McIntosh’s, the article im ? 
Feb. 7 issue of THE Baptist spoke? 


‘by ary 21, 1926 


} superintendent of the Kodiak Bap- 
t Orphanage as Miss M. L. Rickman. 


\: 


- nominational control. 


a 


Station WCOY 


ae HIS is WCOY broadcasting from the office of THE 


BAPTIST on the third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., 
2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“J want 'to thank you for the article which you published 
in the paper of Feb. 7 by Dr. Wm. Ashmore. I thank 
you for your fairness in presenting this clear and concise 
statement of the whole missionary situation and believe 
it is indicative of our greatest missionary problem in the 
year 1925.”—Geo. W. Taft, President Northern Baptist 
Seminary. 

“While THE BAPTIST has been making steady im- 
provements lately, you have made another most decided 
improvement in this first issue of February. I am de- 


lighted that developments in connection with our denomi- 


national paper make possible this better and larger paper, 
and I wish to heartily congratulate you along this line. 
I feel there will be widespread appreciation on the part 
of our constituency.”IW. H. Bowler, Acting Executive 
Secretary Board Missionary Cooperation. 


“Accept congratulations on the splendid numbers of 


THE BAPTIST giving a survey of the work being done 


by our denomination throughout the United States and 
foreign countries. I believe these are the most valuable 
issues of this periodical since it was brought under de- 
The plans for the coming months 
make it appear as if our dreams for a Baptist newspaper 
of outstanding merit are now in process of being realized. 


_ Will give this mention in our church bulletin and do all 


_ Rickman is the only man who is 


ider the Woman’s society at this time. 


| has three woman assistants. 
1 understand that we would not care 


j 


stained. I hope you will be able to % ens 
jtrect this error at your earliest con- Most certainly, 
salesman 


yaience.” 
DuE TO THE ENTHUSIASTIC interest shown 
id the large participation in the stew- 


You 


have such an erroneous impression 


* bears the caption, “Lower the Colors Gracefully.” 


The Saving Sense 


An apple a day keeps the doctor away; 
an onion a day keeps every one away. 


when an order was refused. 
“We sell an order when can sell it, and 
when we can’t sell it we cancel it.” 


possible to promote the circulation of THE BAPTIST 
among our people.”—Howard Clarkson Whitcomb, Pastor 
Calvary Baptist Church, Omaha, Nebr. 


“There are quite a few copies of the paper coming into 
my own church, the Grace Baptist of Spokane, Wash., 
where it has been my pleasure to promote the interests 
of THE BAPTIST somewhat and in previous years I 
have sent in quite a few new subscribers. I will be glad 
to do what I can in connection with the special SIX 
MONTHY®’ subscriptions and to turn any commission I 
would be entitled to above actual expense back into our 
missionary fund.”’—Mr. J. C. Barline, President and Man- 
ager Western Pine Box Sales Co., Spokane, Wash. 


“Please accept my congratulations regarding the im- 
proving and the improved periodical—our paper—THE 
BAPTIST. I note with satisfaction the new department 
of the paper, “The World in Transit,” under the direction 
of U. M. McGuire. But please allow a word of criticism. 
The first paragraph upon page 15 of your issue of Feb. 7 
All 
of 'the last part of the paragtraph, to me, seems based not 
upon facts, but wholly on a mental condition of the editor 
of the page.”—-Henry R. Baldwin, Attorney at Law, Chi- 
cago. 


“The office boy says that in his opinion the way to arrive 
anywhere is to Keep On Keeping On. He says that a 
Quitter never Wins and that a Winner Never Quits. 

“Signing off until Feb. 28. This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


note. 
4 


morning to learn if her stern post or 
rudder is damaged.—Halifax Herald News 


replied the glib 


/ ZZ 


7 *Pews+PulpitseChancel Furnitures 


ship essay for young people, the i 

swardship committee has agreed to ex- Judge — Rufus, neu mer the Sun ay School Seatings 

ad the time limit of the contest to charges against you. uilty or not , R 

Ari) 1. All essays should be in the guilty? American Seating Company 
Rufus—Ah ’fuses to ansah, on de 


ids of the stewardship committee, 276 
Fth Avenue, New York City, by mid- 
wht of Mar. 31, in order to be entered 
ithe contest. 

THe cuurcu at New Philadelphia, Ohio, 


( erect a new edifice. 


—-Legion Weekly. 


. J. H. Deemer pastor, is preparing 
There have 


yn twenty-two confessions of faith Dispatch. 

ice Jan. 1 and twenty baptisms. The 

Saday school averages over 300 and ne 
e: 


yrflows into the parsonage. The mem- 
ship is now reported at 378. 


ground Ah mought incinerate mahself. 


If silence is golden, President Coolidge 
ought to be rated among the richest men 
in the United States—Richmond Times- 


“You certainly do eat well.” 
“Practice makes perfect.” 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


Christ's Mould 
of Prayer 


ey. Water INcraM of Moline, Il. re- 
“itly held a revival with the church at 
Cnkerton, Iowa. There were twenty- 
1) confessions of faith of whom several 
wre heads of families. 
Ev. Joun F. Hercet of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Jieves in “minute men” speakers and 
i's them to get his program across. 
Reently for twelve consecutive Sunday 
ices he had speakers appear in the 
)pit just before the sermon to fea- 
te the B.Y.P.U. He is now running 
2eries of these short addresses on the 
Siday school. 
ty. E. O. Butter closed his four years’ 
Pitorate at Blackfoot, Ida, and has 
tken the church at Twin Falls, Ida. 


a 


* 


Said the friend to the proud father 
of a college graduate who had just been 
awarded an A.M. degree: 

“I suppose Robert will be looking for 
gar in Dinextr” 

“No, he will be looking for a J.O.B.” 


English as she is mixed: The steam- 
ship Montana, with broken stearing gear, 
has been towed into Halifax by the 
steamship Poland. Only one passenger 
is aboard the Poland, a woman belong- 
ing to 'New York, who is on her way 
to Europe. It is understood that she is 
suffering from illness, brought on by her 
rough experience. A survey was held 
yesterday and a diver will go down this 


By Dr. James A, 
Francis 
Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles 


Paper, 25c. Leather, $1 
At your bookseller’s 
or by mail post paid. 


the Bible Student and 


An invaluable aid to 
Teacher. 

The work in flexible leather, title in gold, pro- 

vides a most acceptable Easter remembrance, 

E, L. Eaton, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles. 


munion Ware of Quality 
SSS) Best materials. Finest workmanship 
i de@y ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 
a nea INDIVIDUAL CUPS. Lowest 

: : P prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 344 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa, 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 67) 

The Belden Avenue church, Chicago, 
reports 103 new members received dur- 
ing the past year. The membership is 
now 909. The total budget raised last 
year was over $27,000 of which more 
than $10,000 was for benevolences. The 
Sunday school showed 4 per cent net 
gain for the year. The pastor, Rev. J. 
W. Hoyt, gave the hand of fellowship to 
fourteen new members on Feb. 1. 


Marking the ninety-second anniversary 


of the founding of Kalamazoo college, 
founder’s day which is to be held on 
April 22 this year, is being looked for- 
ward to with much anticipation by the 
seniors. The four-year students are 
making elaborate plans for the celebra- 
tion of almost. a century of life for 
Kalamazoo college. Members have al- 
ready been chosen to take part in the 
coming event. Founder’s day marks the 
beginning of commencement exercises 
for the seniors. They appear for the 
first time in their caps and gowns at 
the class day program. 


Into Thirty Languages 
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The Familiar Verse John 3:16 in Chinese 


Baptist foreign missionaries have translated the Bible 
in whole or in part into more than 30 dialects and 


languages. 


In the fall of 1824, or 100 years ago, Adoniram Judson 
completed the translation of the Bible into the Burman 


language. 


The most recent similar achievement was that of Dr. 
William Ashmore, Jr., of China, who in 1921 finished his 
work of translating the whole Bible into the Swatow 


dialect. 


You can help in this great work of making unsaved multi- 
tudes acquainted with the Word of God by supporting 
your foreign mission enterprise. 


Send checks to your state collecting agent, or to the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, or to George B. Hunt- 
ington, Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The fiscal year closes April 30, 1925. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


When you make your will be sure that the name of 
the Society is properly incorporated as indicated 


above. 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


ing under the leadership of “Big Jim 
“to the church and a general awakenin 


‘in all departments of the church which }) 
_ one of the strongest on the western 7 


When You Make a Will 


THE BAPTISi 


The Baptist Ministers’ Conference 
New York reports a conference and re 
treat at Bronxville held on Feb. 9-1 
It followed the general lines laid dowy ’ 
in the numerous pastors’ retreats hel: 
in many of the conventions during th 
past two months. e 


The promotion to the Cabinet of Ps 
bassador Kellogg will prove gratifyin, 
to those who admire simple honesty an) 
dignified candor. Mr. Kellogg went ti 
London as an American and while ther| 
he manifested a spirit of loyalty — 
American institutions and policies. Ine 
dentally, he turned his glass down. — 


Rev. E. Payne, pastor at Delta, Colo 
reports a successful evangelistic mee} 


Kramer. There were forty-five addition 


of Colorado. 

The Telugu Mission in India in | 
session in January at Ramapatnai| 
elected L. C. Smith, principal of th 
Coles-Ackerman Boys’ High School ; 
Nellore, as its representative to the co1 
ference of the American Baptist Fo. 
eign Mission Society to be held in Ne 
York the last of May. Mr. and Mr 
Smith will leave India in time to rea¢| 
New York by May fifteenth. They we! 
not expecting to come to America unt 
the summer of 1926. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our | 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- | 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home | 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
City. | 

The American Baptist Home Mission | 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- | 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. | 

The American Baptist Publication So- | 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, | 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign | 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- | : 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E, Bloomer, | 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit | 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven-} 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, } 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North-} 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and} 
WILLS addressed to any officer named} 
will be held as confidential and will a 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities s 

On one life the rate of income varies! 
from four to nine per cent a year, in-| 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per} 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an-|} 
nually. ; 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. |} 


“Where your heart is, there chou) 


your treasure go.” 


i 
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Bible Cross Word Puzzle 


from an original puzzle submitted by Rev. H. A. Webster, 
| Alpena, Mich. 


(Solution will be given next week.) 


HORIZONTAL. 


A son of Isaac. 

What a bride does. 

Son of Boaz. 

Move from one place to another. 

Part of to be, 

Preposition. 

Godly person (abbr.) 

Preposition. 

First two letters of name of Rebekah’s 
brother. 

Necessary to a mechanic. 
Heavenly body. 
Exclamation. 

Negative. 

Part of the Bible. 

' Perform, 

Used for anointing. 

Flows out. 

First two letters of later 
Conjunction. 

Indefinite article. 

Personal pronoun. 

First two letters of a city of Paul’s im- 
prisonment. 

Conjunction. 


name for Luz. 


VERTICAL, 


The land of Esau. 

To cry hard. 

Part of to be. 

To annul. 

Adjuration. 

Found in the desert. 
Preposition. 

Interjection. 

Preposition, 

' To set free. 

A leader in Israel. 

Part of the Bible (abbr.) 
Part of to be. 

First two letters of a Gospel. 
A son of David. 


| Temperate, 

Negative, 

Interjection. 

Solution to Last Week’s 
) Puzzle 
HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
SAMARITAN 1. SARAT 
BARAK 2. AR 

ROMAN 3. MAN 

ER 4. AKAN 
NADAB & IRAD 


37. 


NA 6. TOB 

EAR 7 AM 

NOD 8. NANEA 

SET 9. BEELZEBUL 
LIES 11. NATHANAEL 
ELAH 14. DOG 

ZIF 17. REZON 

ERI 19. SLIME 
ENON 21. SIN 

AMEN 22, ERA 

BEN 26. NEZIB 

MAW 27.. BAT 

ELA 29. ELIAM 

UZ 31. MASH 
LATIN 32. WINE 

bey Tae 35. LET 

LIMES 36. NAH 

NABAL 39. ME 
BETHLEHEM 41. BE 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. 


ASTER 


HALL MACK CO. 
MUSIC 


Samples of 6 different complete 16-page services of 
music and recitations for Easter. 


HELPER, NO. 11 
Book of recitations, exercises, songs, etc. Price, 20c. 
No free samples; not sent for examination. 
EASTER SPECIALS, NO. 1 
5 complete specials. No free samples; not sent for 
examination. 
Receiving the Parson—A Tantalizing Tangle 


A musical entertainment which pleases all—includ- 
ing the “ Parson.’’ Ministers approve it, many are 
using it, $7.50 the dozen. Returnable sample sent. 


SONG STORIES—STORY CANTATAS 
These for reader and chorus of singers. Returnable 
copies sent on request. 
SCRIPTURE CROSS WORD PUZZLES 
A booklet of Bib'ical Cross Word Puzzies. Send 25¢ 


for one. Interesting, instructive and entertaining. 
A record of “In the Garden” makes a helpful Easter 
gift. Hear it at your dealers. 


HALL-MACK CO. 


21st & Arch Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Easter Pageant 


CROWNED WITH VICTORY. For young peo- 
ple and children. Text by Mrs, De Armond, music 
by J. H. Fillmore. A bright Baster drama of 
beautiful music, recitation, costumed plays and 
drills, concluding with tableau. A complete copy 

mailed for four 2-cent stamps. Fillmore Music 
House, 524 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. Publishers 
of the popular sacred solos, ormhe Beautiful 
Garden of Prayer’ and ‘If I Could But Tell 
All the Glory.’’ 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD 
Church BELLS— PEALS 


BELL AND TUBULAR C4IMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


* LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR- 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
_ STANDARD SETS- $ 5.000 TO $10.000 . 


J.C. DEAGAN, inc. 
163 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Hymns for the 


Living Age 


Edited by 


H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


Issued March 1, 1924 


In its eighth large edition. 

A remarkable Book for 
Singing. 

Emancipates congregations from high keys. 

Rich in Social Service, but not at the ex- 
pense of devotional hymns, 

As perfect in Musical Settings as it is * possi- 
ble to make it. 

All the Words in the Music. 


PRICE $1.75 


Congregational 


Responsive Readings which mark a 
Indexes for the minister, layman, 
To sum 


A returnable copy sent on request 


Thirty pages of Chants that have brought 


chanting back to the people. 


new 
epoch in Biblical literature,, under new 
and striking captions. 

leader of 
worship—clearly comprehensive, 
accurate, 

up—A book made 


churches. 


printed, 


to serve the 


$135.00 A HUNDRED 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 92) 

Marjorie Strachey, sister of Lytton 
Strachey, author of “Eminent Victori- 
ans,” “Queen Victoria,” etc., has written 
a life of Chopin in the style of a bio- 
graphical novel under the title of “The 
Nightingale,” which will be brought out 
early in the spring. 

“The Mentor” is the monthly bulletin 
of the First church, Greenport, N. Y. 
It is one of the best edited bulletins in 
that state. One of the many unique and 
gripping items in the January number is 
headed, “At School and College.” Then 
follows a list of all the young people 
who are away at school, giving their 
names, addresses and colleges. The 
closing sentence gets hold of the heart 
strings, “We pray for their success.” 
Prayer will be answered and they will 
return to bless the church that cares for 
them. Too many college students get 
the impression that the church is either 
hostile to their educational ambitions or 
that it is indifferent. No form of Chris- 
tian ministry will yield a greater harvest 
for the kingdom of God than that given 
to students. 

Henry White, editor of the Clothing 
Trade Journal, and former head of the 


United Garinent Workers of America, 
says of the effect of the eighteenth 
amendment on clothes: “The shutting 
off of the legalized liquor supply, imme- 
diately diverted two billion dollars from 
booze into useful channels. A goodly 
proportion of this money has gone into 
more and better clothing. Sober men 
deck their wives out decently, buy good 
garments for their children and are care- 
ful of their own appearance. You don’t 
have to go farther than New York City 
to see the change that has been wrought 
in this trade and that can be attributed 
directly to prohibition. More than 7000 
saloons have been closed. These occu- 
pied important corners and were thrown 
on the market at a time when there was 
a pressing demand for real estate. To 
my knowledge, more than 200 of these 
have been taken over by retail clothing 
and furnishing stores. High wages have 
given people more money, but the clos- 
ing of the saloons has shown them how 
to use it. Cheap materials, ill-fitting and 
badly cut garments are no longer toler- 
ated. People are willing to pay for good 
workmanship and they take pride in 
being well dressed. Any manufacturer 
of garments will tell the same story if 
he is honest about it!” 


The Modern Hospital— 
Medical Staff Meeting 


SHE modern hospital has made another contribution toward 
| the better care of the sick through its medical staff meetings. 
Regularly the physicians, surgeons, laboratory techni- 
3] cians and others who comprise this medical staff meet to 
~ discuss such problems as diagnoses, medical care and labor- 
atory findings in conjunction with the institution patients. 
The detailed knowledge of each specialist is thus utilized by 
the modern hospital in the treatment of its patients. 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


Mounds Park Sanitarium 
Merriam Park Hospital 


EARL STREET AT THE INDIAN MOUNDS 


No. 6 of Series 


Midway Hospital 
Mounds School of Nursing 
SAINT PAUL 


What Is My Part? 


Active work is now in progress throughout Iowa for adequate support and ample endowment of Des Moines 


University. 


You will be asked for your quota in the near future. 


for answering the question, ‘“What is My Part?’ 


Baptists keenly appreciate the importance of Christian education. 
The university must grow and expand if it is to meet the nation’s need. 


of character is tremendous. 


It 1s a time for earnest heart searching—a time 


The demand for trained, earnest leacers 


What greater satisfaction can you have in years to come thin the knowledge that you answered the call 
—did your part—helped to insure the permanence of a great university in the Middle-West which through 
the coming years shall liberate the powerful influence of Christian thought in the life of America? 

Of course, every one was surprised in the New World Movement to hear that the quota of indivicual 
members of the churches throughout the Northern Denomination was $80.00 for five years, or $16.00 per 


year per member. 


That was the vision on the mountain top. 


It was never realized, but who would say 


today that it had not been a good thing? Before any one can build a stone castle, he must build an air 


castle. 


It is said that Thomas Edison filled 800 scrap books with experimental blunders before he ar- 


rived at the incandescent lamp, but what a result, what a contribution to the welfare of mankind! If 
Hght reduces crime and sin, Thomas Edison will have much to his credit. 
You will not be unduly discouraged when you learn that Des Moines University has set an average of 


$30.00 per member for the etate of Iowa in the course of three to five years. 
we are not suggesting an utter impossibility when we add that major gifts will be averaged. 


You will understand that 
Recently 


out of a church of 127 members, a mission church, came a cash donation of practically $11,000.00 from 


one estate. : 
contribution to Des Moines University. 


‘he sister making the above donation had a moderate estate, but no children, no direct heirs. 


This is an average of $85.00 per person, and yet this church is not through with making its 


She has 


made every student who will attend Des Moines University throughout the coming years a direct heir. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY, 105 Highland Park, Des Moines, Iowa 


THE BAPTI 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesso; 
for March 8 


THE SAVIOR ON THE CROSS 
Lesson Text: Luke 23:33-46. Golden Tex 
Rom. 8:32 4 

The crucifixion is the climax of th 
earthly life of him who came not to } 
ministered unto but to minister and { 
give his life a ransom for many. On th 
human side the cross is the crime of th 
ages; on the divine side the cross is th 
glorified symbol of redemption by saet 
fice. There is a vertical and a horizont| 
dimension in the cross of Christ whic 
makes it more than all other religioy 
symbols the expression of the depths | 
man’s sin and the heights of God’s grac) 
the extent of human loss and the wid. 
ness of divine mercy. | 


The Upright Beam 


The upright beam of the cross w 
never more in evidence as a picture | 
the abysmal depths. to which sin hi} 
brought mankind than when Jesus, to) 
tured, ‘scourged, reviled, nailed han! 
and feet, cried out in prayer to t 
Father, “Father, forgive them, they kne 
not what they do.” But these ve! 
depths to which mankind had fallen a) 
still falls are more than off set by t 
sublime heights to which the love | 
Christ reaches. Where sin abound 
grace did much more abound. The pra| 
er of Jesus for his mortal enemies wh| 
they had expended their last crude effec 
to make his sufferings most intense a} 
prolonged is grace abounding. It w 
here that the light shone in the densi 
darkness, and the darkness overcame} 
not. This symbolism of the cross of ¢ 
Saviour we must never lose sight of. | 
is the highest love touching the low! 
hate; it is supreme sacrifice reachi 
consummate evil; it is heaven purifyiy 
earth. The powers of darkness coil 
not kill Christ by crucifixion with 
erecting a wooden beam that stood 1- 
right in token of God’s purpose to 
mankind by means of vicarious sacril? 
from the abyss of sin to the high mo] 
and spiritual levels of divine righteo- 
ness. i 


The Transverse Beam 


The cross has breadth and length 
well as height and depth. The horizor|! 
beam is a symbol of the outstretcld 
arms of Christ opened in love and sa’ 
fice to take in the whole world. Acr’s 
that beam is written the revolutioniz3 
truth that God is no respecter of persc). 
Here the leading languages were focud 
when they were made to proclaim Jes} 
King; and since the time when Hebr/, 
Greek and Latin were made to do serveé 
for the truth, the gospel has been tra) 
lated into more than 800 languages if 
dialects. The transverse beam reac§ 
out and takes into the kingdom of (@ 
the dying thief. The extent of més 
loss on one side is more than comp 
sated by the wideness of God’s mey 
on the other. There is far more in © 
cross than any one has yet measti¥ 
but this much we know, it is the ¢f 
standing and unique symbol of the heilt 
and depth and length and breadth of '¢ 
love of God which passeth knowled) 
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Our Bookshelf 


Modern Use of the Bible, by Harry 
merson Fosdick, New York: Macmillan. 


60. 

a “The Modern Use of the Bible” a 
servative liberal gives us a construc- 
_ survey of the essential liberalism. 
s book is a remarkably well-written 
appealing presentation of the new 
r of using the Bible, and will prob- 
y exert a profound influence upon 
king young people of the oncoming 
eration. All religious leaders should 
d it, if only to know the material 
t is molding the student body of to- 
, and to govern themselves accord- 
ly. 
n lecture IV, “Abiding Experiences 
| Changing Categories,” is the clear- 
statement of the point of view of 
book. In speaking of the present 
- controversy he. says: “One party 
iks that the essence of Christianity 
its original mental framework; the 
er party is convinced that the es- 
ce of Christianity is its abiding ex- 
iences. To one party a mental cate- 
‘yy once worked out and expressed in 
ipture is final.....To the other party 
hing in human history seems so 
ngeable as mental categories.” (p. 
-3.) 

Yn this basis he proceeds to show 
vy some categories of ancient thought 
express abiding experiences. For ex- 
ple, concerning devils, in which the 
ient world believed, but which the 
dern world is skeptical about, Fos- 
ksays: “Nothing that the devils ever 
od for has yet gone out of human 
. Personal temptation; various as- 
‘ts, allurements, and results of sin; 
ease, suffering and death—all this is 
hus still......To cast devils out of 
man life is our commission, too, as it 
s that of the first disciples, but it 
rer occurs to us literally to hold in 
r minds the ancient framework of 
nonology.” (p. 122.) 

Che upshot of the whole matter is 
‘refore expressed in these words that 
' Obvious without comment, and 
ich make the author’s conclusions 
ar. “An important part of the mod- 
1 preacher’s responsibility is thus to 
rode the abiding meanings of Scrip- 
e from outgrown phraseology.” (p. 


3h 

| —Hersert HINEs. 
® Paths that Lead to God. New York: 
Joran. 4, 


\ large portion of the volume consists 
lectures by Dean W. F. Tillett of 
nderbilt university before the Scarritt 
ale and Training school. The first 
ture discusses the existence and na- 
te of God; “Who is He and where is 
”—the different conceptions are com- 
red and contrasted with the theistic 
ristian idea. The following chapters 
ur the titles, “Through Nature to God” 
'Through Man, Philosophy, Science, 
Bible, and Through Experience to 
sd.” The volume is a treatise on re- 
aled religion. It considers popular 
stems opposed to Christianity and the 
asons for his own faith. While the 


contents are not novel to a religious stu- 
dent, the arrangement and presentation 
are all but a fascination. It is written 
in simple lucid English, easily read and 
understood. Old philosophical and theo- 
logical terminologies are eschewed or 
explained and their meaning clothed in 
new words. Its theology would be con- 
sidered as “new,” but evangelical as well 


95 


as the production of a scholar. It is 
never controversial, but irenic and con- 
vincing. Parts of the lectures could be 
preached as sermons, or taught in a 
Bible class with great profit. We com- 
mend it as one of the most helpful, con- 
structive and inspiring treatises on 
Christian evidences we have seen and 
up with the times. —7H. O. RowLanps. 


Lenten Reading and Meditation 


For the children 
THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE. Ages 5-7 


Four colored pictures. Big print. 


THE OLDER CHILDREN’S BIBLE. Ages 8-11 


128 pages .. : 90c 


Eight colored pictures. 288 pages . . . . +. + + « $1.50 


Yes, they will read it. 


_ We are confident that, rightly approached, fifty to one hundred of the boys and girls of your 
parish will accept your invitation to contract with you to read one of these Bibles from cover 


to cover during the approaching Lenten season. 


Send for samples. 


The book that both novice and veteran in the observance of Lent have long desired 
THE MAN OF SORROWS 
$ By A. T. W. Steinhaeuser 
Forty sections, one for each day of Lent, forming together an upward climb to the Summit of 


Good Friday. For each day (1) a short introit, 


(2) the Scripture passage and (3) an exposition 


of it, followed (4) by a meditation in the tradition of Augustine and Kempis. (5) Prayer, collect 
and litany and (6) a sacred poem or hymn with (7) a closing benediction. 300 pages, Probable 


price, $2.00, 


Goodwin, Frank J. 
THE VIGIL AT THE CROSS 


Draws from a wider range of sources than the 
usual liturgical literature of Good Friday. Con- 
tains an exceptionally good Order of Worship for 
a Three Hour Service. Price $1.00 


Snowden, James H. 
THE CHRISTIAN BELIEF IN IM- 
MORTALITY 
Finalities are never reached even in physics 
and mathematics. Renewed meditation on im- 
mortality adds new richness and strength to our 
hold on this hope. Price $1.50 


Sheppard, H. R. L. 
TWO DAYS BEFORE 
(Before Easter) 
“Service that stops at pain or that pain can 
stop is of little worth.’’ Price $1.00 


Tsanoff, R. A. 
THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY 

An exhaustive study of what their attitude 
toward immortality has done to men and peo- 
ples throughout history. Price $3.00 


Temple, William, M.A., Litt.D. 
CHRIST, THE TRUTH 

Tent is the season every Christian seeks to 
deepen his acquaintance with the Master. Here 
is a whole view of the world and life that is 
Christo-centric to the last detail. Price $2.50 


Cabot, Philip 
EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 

Lent is the season to make sure that life as 
you are living it is not a sham. 

Cabot supplies the required probe, Price $1.50 


aKempis, Thomas 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

Retains the order of the books as given in 
the authenic Kempist autograph manuscript at 
Brussells, and, also, the Third Book, ‘‘Concern- 
ing the Holy Communion,’”’? which is omitted 
from many editions. 

Attractively printed and bound in a size that 
fits the hand or the pocket. Price $1.00 


Dawson, Marshall 
PRAYER THAT PREVAILS 

Provides a course of elementary instruction in 
the business of prayer, both for the individual’s 
private and the minister’s public use. Price $2.00 


Youtz, Herbert A. 
THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL 
A live protest against the doctrine that re- 


ligion is a purel sychological matter. 
3 a ee Price $1.75 


Grubb, Edward A. 
AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 

The main purpose of this book is to help 
young men and women, who are in perplexity be: 
cause of the break-down of the infallible out- 
ward authorities that have been supposed to 
control man’s beliefs. Price $1.25 


CANON STREETER’S ABLEST BOOK 


Streeter B. H., Canon 
THE FOUR GOSPELS. A Study in Origins. 

Uses the method of co-ordination, in the con- 
viction that the maximum benefit can only be 
obtained by commingling the results of recent 
investigation along several independent lines, 
such as Textual Criticism, Source Analysis, the 
Cultural Background of the Harly Church and 
the Psychology of Mysticism. Price $3.50 
Champness, Ernest F. 

MUST WE PART WITH GOD? 

It is the kind of very thoughtful, worthy 
book which can be depended upon to receive re- 
spectful treatment from the intellectual rebels 
among our college undergraduates. Price $1.00 
Athearn, Walter S. 

CHARACTER BUILDING IN A 


DEMOCRACY 
The facts plus a true religious statesman’s 
program drawn from them. Price $1.75 


Carmichael, Montgomery 
CHRISTOPHER AND CRESSIDA 

This book exalts young love and sings the 
praises of young marriage, and, indeed, the loves 
of Christopher and Cressida are cast in the 
heroic and intensely romantic mould of the 
great loves of Arthurian and mediaeval days. 

Price $2.00 


Kuyper, Abraham (Late Prime Minister of 
the Netherlands) 
TO BE NEAR UNTO GOD 
This book of meditations disproves the idea 
that a profound theologian and an able modern 
statesman cannot also be a warm-hearted Chris- 
tian. Probable price $2.50 


Burton, Nathaniel J. 

IN PULPIT AND PARISH 

(Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1883-4, with eight 
additional Lectures) 

“T am glad you are reprinting Nathaniel J. 
Burton’s Lectures on Preaching. I have always 
considered his lectures one of the very best 
courses in the entire Lyman Beecher’s Series.’’ 
—Charles H. Jefferson. Probable price $1.75 


Hannah, Ian C. (Oberlin) 
CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM 

Shows the colossal place that monasticism has 
filled in the history of the world outside of 
monastery walls. 
Peabody, Francis G. 
THE CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT 

The conclusion of the series of studies that 
began with ‘‘Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 


tion.’ ‘What kind of a Church,’’ Professor 
Peabody asks, ‘‘will represent a spiritual Chris- 
tianity ?’”’ Probable price $2.00 


Gwynne, Reverend Walker 
DIVORCE IN AMERICA UNDER STATE 
AND CHURCH 
An open and unsparing examination of this 
momentous problem, giving the facts and con- 
siderations essential to the formation of a right 
judgment. Probable price $2.00 


EY 


THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 
By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK ; 
‘« “The Modern Use of the Bible’ is an absolute and conclusive answer that Dr. Fosdick’s faith 


is today the unadulterated evangel that Paul 


taught and that Peter taught and that John 


taught. . . . Whoever calls Dr. Fosdick a heretic without reading this confession of his faith 
stands to answer to God for bearing false witness against a brother in the Lord.’’—Nolan R. Best 


says in the Christian Work. 


Price $1.60 


60-66 Fifth Avenue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York City, N. ¥. 
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They Are Calling You 


Varied forms of work are used to open the doors into closed lives in British India: _ 
Hospitals, Dispensaries, Kindergartens, Elementary and High Schools, Village Schools ~ 
and Training Schools. A very important phase of our work is the training of native 
workers in Bible study through our Bible Training Schools at Nellore and Ongole, 
South India; Rangoon, Burma; and Golaghat, Assam. 


British India’s Work 
Appropriation 


$ 16,294 
Bengal-Orissa 3,742 
Burma - ---- 30,326 


Assam - - - - 


So. India - - - 36,484 & 

Total - - - - $ 86,846 | 

5 | 

| 

Total Nat’l eg 

Budget ee $503,960 a] 
CHILDHOOD a ice ’ GIRLHOOD | | 
“Is it well with the child?” Child welfare is Wosiers ona is 3 ee 
one of the chief concerns of the missionary. but a fine earnest Christian. | 
: t 
t | 

Y 
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WOMANHOOD 


Witnesses to the Power of the Gospel (Burmese Woman’s Society) 
In the hearts of consecrated women in Burma, the hope has been growing that they too might get under the load and lift 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY THE i ae OF 
MISS ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer ' MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION . 


february 28, 1925 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Rev. W. T. Whitley, British member 
f the executive committee of the Bap- 
ist World Alliance, attended the mid- 
yinter meeting of the Chicago Baptist 
ocial Union and gave an _ address. 
Vhile in America he gives a series of 
sctures at the Southern Baptist Theo- 
»gical Seminary at Louisville, Ky. 


We are reliably informed that our re- 
ent note calling attention to the New 
‘estament translation by Helen Mont- 
‘omery in which we suggested that it 
ras the first translation from the original 
qanuscripts by a woman was in error. 
fiss Julia Smith of Hartford, Conn., in 
876 published a translation of both the 
Yid and New Testaments into English 
rom the original tongues. 


The church at Ashland, Ore., which 
or some time has been in trouble over 
uestions of doctrine and practice with 
egard to what is known on the Pacific 
oast as the four-square gospel, has re- 
ently called a council to determine the 
hurch property rights of the members 
f the church who opposed the teachings 
f the four-square gospel. The council 
yund for the group calling the council 
eclared that this group. though a minor- 
y “ought to be and is the First Baptist 
aurch of Ashland, Ore.” The vote of 
1e council was unanimous. We wonder 
: the vote will really settle anything. 


Rev. A. K. Parker will be remembered 
ith pleasure by those who knew him as 
astor, for twenty-two years, of the Cen- 
‘nial church, Chicago, which later be- 
ime a part of the present Second church, 
ad also by those who knew him as lec- 
irer on Christian missions and as re- 
order in the University of Chicago. Doc- 
‘r Parker retired from active service 
1 account of increasing age some years 
30. He is living in New York, at the 
otel Earle on Washington square. His 
immers, for years past, have been spent 

Woodland in the Catskill mountains. 
€ is in fairly good health and would be 
leased to receive letters from old 
liends. 


De James E. Gregg, president of 


‘ampton institute makes the following 


servation: “We are accustomed to 
link of the presence of 11,000,000 
igroes in the United States as a 


toblem,” and speak of it accordingly. 
lwish we might rather think of it as a 
isponsibility, an opportunity and a 
‘allenge—a searching test of our de- 
Iocracy and our religion. If democracy 
id religion cannot meet it, then they 
€ not what we thought them, and the 
ner we find it out the better. But 
u and I shall have faith to believe that 
ey will both be equal to the test. 
‘me day we shall be able to show to 
4 the world that here in the United 
ates of America we can and do have 
‘n and women of different races living 
working happily side by side, in mu- 
Tespect and good-will.” 


So many ministers and others desirinz 
information about the Knights of King 
Arthur, the church fraternity for boys, 
have been seeking its address and so 
many letters have been misdirected that 
this organization desires to state that its 
address is: The Knights of King Arthur, 
Lock Box 169, Boston, Mass. 


Robert Elmore, twelve-year-old son of 
Rev. and Mrs. W. T. Elmore of the First 
church, Lincoln, Nebr., was recently 
awarded first place in a music test which 
included about 10,000 pupils covering the 
entire United States. The tests were 
those conducted under the direction of 
Professor Kwalwasser, who is at the 
head of the department of music for 


public schools in the University of Iowa. 


Robert was born in Ramapatnam, India. 
He is in the eighth grade in school, and 
has been recognized for his musical abil- 
ity, especially on the pipe-organ, for 
some time. 

At the annual meeting of the North 
Orange church, Orange, N. J., held Jan. 
20, the treasurer’s report showed the 
cash receipts for 1924 to be: Current ex- 
penses, $25,658; benevolences, $49,370; 
total, $75,028. A thorough every-member 
canvass for 1925 has been completed, and 
the budget raised. The clerk’s report 
indicated that the church roll is being 
revised, and that ninety-seven names 
were removed by erasure or exclusion. 
Number received by baptism during the 
year, thirty-three. Present membership, 
1047. Mr. Sidney M. Colgate returned 
to the Sunday-school, Jan. 25, after a 
month’s vacation in the South, and found 
618 present that day. This is Mr. Col- 
gate’s twenty-seventh year as superin- 
tendent. Rev. Joseph C. Hazen, is now 
serving his third year as pastor. 
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According to press dispatches the 
seven Buddhist priests who attacked Mr. 
and Mrs. P. R. Gleason, two of our 
missionaries in Rangoon, Burma, several 
months ago, and who were sentenced to 
serve sentences in the penitentiary, have 
had their sentences confirmed by the 
higher courts to which an appeal had 
been taken. After seeing how justice 
in America is often deferred by legal 
“jockeying” it is a source of relief and 
a cause for satisfaction to find British 
law accelerated in the punishment of 
these “holy bruisers!” 


Great throngs of eager people con- 
tinue to wait upon the ministry of 
Thomas J. Villers, pastor of the White 
Temple, Portland, Ore. Assisted by 
preliminary stereopticon lectures on 
mission fields prepared by Prof. Olaf 
Larsell of the medical department of the 
University of Oregon and by a large 
orchestra and choir, the pastor conducts 
Sunday evening services of rare spiritual 
value with frequent decisions for Christ 
on the part of the unconverted. A 
school of missions touches the whole 
life of the church and awakens a deep 
interest in the evangelization of the 
world. 

The gospel in the book of Jonah has 
been demonstrated by Rev. Warren L. 
Steeves, pastor of the First church, 
Lima, Ohio. In evidence of the fact 
he has recently preached a_ series of 
semons based upon messages in this 
much abused book and there have been 
conversions at every service. He 1ecom- 
mends the book as a stimulus to a re- 
vival. This same pastor has a display 
announcement in the local newspaper 
calling attention to the fact that his 
church welcomes the baby carriage as 
well as the limousine, and inviting fath- 
ers and mothers to bring their babies 
to church, adding, “The pastor is accus- 
tomed to crying babies at home.” 

The Golden Anniversary hymnal con- 
test is open to all women and W. W. G. 
girls of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Hymns should be written prefer- 
ably to familiar tunes in a commonly 
used hymn book. Hymns accompanicd 
by original tunes will be welcome. The 
best hymns will be published in the An- 
niversary hymnal. The latest date that 
the hymns may be received is Oct. 1, 
1925. Each manuscript must be marked 
by a number only and accompanied by 
a sealed envelope bearing on the out- 
side the corresponding number and con- 
taining the name and address of the con- 
testant. Mail hymns to Mrs. George H. 
Swift, 66 East Centre St., Woodbury, N. 
J. The judges will be Mrs. A. G. Hauen- 
stein, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. I. H. O’Harra, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. George H. Swift, 
Woodbury, N. J. The Woman’s Home 
Mission Society will celebrate its fiftieth 
birthday in song. Will you do your 
share? 
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Miss Metta R. Smith, daughter of 
Rev. E. O. Smith of Chillecothe, Ohio, 
has been appointed by the Woman's 
Home Mission society to the kinder- 
garten work at Pueblo, Mexico. 


We have on hand, printed on heavy 
paper suitable for framing, a limited 
number of reprints of the unusual pho- 
tograph of Lincoln which appeared on 
the cover of Tue Baptist of Feb. 14. 
Any of our readers desiring one of these 
may have it by sending five cents to 
cover cost of sending. 


The magazine Tidings published on 
the Bengal-Orissa field in December has 
an unusually fine lot of articles on our 
work there, including a fine map. Extra 
copies can be had upon application to 
the Foreign Society, care Dr. P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


More than 700 women gathered at the 
February meeting of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Baptist Union held in the First 
church, Oak Park, Il]. The program was 
filled with interesting and _ instructive 
announcements and addresses. ‘The 
aims and scope of THE BAPTIST were 
presented by John A. Earl, editor; “The 
Denominational Emergency” was spoken 
of by Mrs. C. D. Eulette; “Our Mission 
Fields in New Mexico” were described 
by Miss Wainright. The day closed 
with an interpretative scripture reading 
by Rev. H. H. Halley. 


The midwinter meeting of the Chicago 
Baptist Social Union was held at the La 
Salle Hotel on Tuesday, Feb. 17. Be- 
ginning at six p. m. there was a recep- 
tion to Pres. Ernest D. ‘Burton and 
members of the board of trustees of the 
University of Chicago held in the Red 
Room. Mr. John Nuveen, president of 
the Social Union, and Mrs. Nuveen were 
in charge of the reception. Music was 
furnished by the Glee club of the uni- 
versity. At seven o’clock about 600 sat 
down to the banquet. At the speakers’ 
table were Mr. Nuveen, President Bur- 
ton and about eighteen other officers and 
trustees of the university and their 
wives. After-dinner speeches were 
made by Mr. Harold Swift, president of 
the board of trustees, and by President 
Burton. All the trustees and officers 
were introduced with felicitous remarks 
by Mr. Nuveen. It was University of 
Chicago night and the history of the 
school was sketched and its future policy 
and program outlined. Much enthusiasm 
was manifested, for Chicago Baptists are 
indeed proud of this great graduate 
school, they believe in its president, and 
its board of trustees and stand ready to 
back up the program as outlined. Presi- 
dent Burton sounded a happy and ac- 
ceptable note when he challenged Chi- 
cago Baptists to get behind the Divinity 
School and provide a million dollars for 
its further endowment. The campaign 
to add seventeen millions to the assets 
of the school for new buildings and 
added support for the faculty is under 
way with much to indicate that it will 
go over in a big way this year. 


Publications from the Baptist press in 
Rome, where Southern Baptists have 
carried on mission work for a number 
of years, won a gold medal at the recent 
Rio de Janeiro exposition and obtained 
an award at the Dante centenary book 
exhibition in Florence, Italy. 


The Y. M. C. A. operates a great hotel 
for men in the heart of Chicago. It is 
very moderate in price and gives unusual 
service. During 1924 the capacity was 
overtaxed every night; 104 men were 
sheltered for every 100 single rooms 
every night throughout the year. It has 
now been decided to erect an annex to 
the hotel during 1925 to be nineteen 
stories high and to cost $1,250,000. This 
will provide a hotel with 2650 rooms. A 
pipe organ has been installed; there is 
an employment bureau; a registry depart- 
ment where people having rooms to rent 
may list them; and other special features 
all free to guests of the hotel. 


Reports are coming from the “road” 
that theatrical shows which have flour- 
ished like mushrooms in the foul soil and 
fetid atmosphere of Broadway are being 
coldly rejected by the decent provincials 
of the great open spaces, where men 
are still men enough to resent insults 
to their wives and daughters. It is not 
at all certain that any one can tell the 
American theater anything which the 
men who exploit it will have the com- 
mon sense to comprehend. Any one 
who criticises nakedness, profanity and 
obscenity is a “fanatic” intent upon throt- 
tling all the amusements of the people 
and a person to be howled down with 
abuse. It is poor policy! Instead of 


_manifesting the intelligence of the ban- 


dar-log and the manners of the gutter in 
opposition to suggestions which express 
the sentiment of America, the men who 
are responsible for the theater (and for 
the movies) had best begin to take stock 
and clean house. This is the voice of the 
church, but it is also the voice of the 
box office. 


“Wonderful Jesus” 
(A Song by E. O. Sellers) 


| Pp Ae my missions in recent 
years no gospel song has been 
more popular with my audience 
than that with the haunting refrain: 
“Wonderful, wonderful Jesus, .... 
In the heart he implanteth a song” 
If I have any message, it must 
needs be a message about the won- 
derful Jesus. He came 'to me when 
I was a wild gipsy boy, and he 
gave me a song. He is more real 
to me today, after nearly fifty years 
of preaching and singing, than 
ever he was and I pray that in 
1925 he may implant in the heart 
of every reader a song “of deliver- 
ance, of courage, of strength,” so 
that the coming year may be one 
of the happiest and most fruitful 
ever experienced.—Gipsy Smith. 
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“A Pretty Good Plan to Forget it) 
which appeared in THe Baptist of Feb 
21, was credited to the bulletin of Firs. 
church, Paterson, N. S._ First chun 
Paterson, N. J., deserves the credit fo) 
this cheery and worthy bit of advice. | 


A statement issued by the prohibitio) 
unit, bureau of internal revenue, show 
that the amount expended by the fedaia| 
"government in administering the nation, 
prohibition act in 1924 was $7,509,146.2) 
The amount appropriated by congres) 
for this work was $9,000,000, which sur 
included $750,000 for administration ¢| 
the Harrison narcotic law. Offsettin, 
the expenditure is the large sum co 
lected by the prohibition unit incider, 
to the enforcement of the law, for fine} 
collections, seizures, compromises, et 
which amounted to $6,538,115.24. ; 


{ 

The National Education associatic 
has this to say in a recent bulletin: * 
fight is on the country over to redu 
school costs and school privileges. | 
grows out of a general movement to r) 
duce taxes. The enemies of the publ] 
schools and those who believe tax) 
must be cut down to expand indust 
have joined hands in many places. J) 
former are always glad to weaken ft} 
schools by any method, and the latt 
do not care where the cut is made jt 
so it is made. This is a powerful coi 
bination and one which might win ¢| 
before the public is aware of what | 
taking place. It has already won out | 
a few of the preliminary skirmishes, r| 
not in all of them. Nothing except _ 
aroused public sentiment can avert t) 


. . . ° ” . 
impending injury to the schools. i 


Considering the fact that 700 Bapt: 
young people were present; that A 
associations and forty local societs 
were represented; that those presit 
came from a 284 mile strip of Califorr), 
that the devotional leader came 
miles; and that Edwin Phelps was e 
speaker, made the last rally of the 40 
Francisco Bay Association, held at & 
First Church of San Francisco on & 
evening of Jan. 23, the greatest of I 
rallies in that section. The large al) 
torium was decorated in purple and ed 
and across the platform hung huge > 
ters forming the words “B. Y. P. U. ie 
ever.’ After an enthusiastic song ole 
jce, and the roll call to decide who vt 
the attendance banners, which went? 
the Richmond B. Y. P. U. for the sen/s 
and to the Alameda B. Y. P. U. for /@ 
intermediates, fifteen minutes were g!/7 
to yells and songs.. The most impres/® 
of these was that of San Francisco Ft 
The lights were turned out and a si 
light thrown on the B. Y. P. U. bari 
as the society sang, “Onward Ce 
Soldiers.” Before it was over all of}¢ 
700 voices had joined in the song 2! 
glory. The presidents of the S. F. EB 
association, San Jose association, a 
cific association, told of the work? 
their associations. Then followed 
eral numbers by the famous colored q® 
tet of the Third Baptist church of 
Francisco, closing with the challen? 
address by Secretary Edwin Phelps 
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YHE words which form the heading of this editorial 
- have come to mean in denominational terms the policy 
including all types of Baptists in the fellowship of 
ptherhood and service or the policy of excluding all 
ids of Baptists from the fellowship of brotherhood and 
‘vice who do not conform to a single type. Those who 
nd for the inclusive policy emphasize the agreements, 
bse who champion the exclusive policy stress the differ- 
ces. Unity with variety is the thesis of the inclusive 
licy while unity with uniformity is the aim of the ex- 
\sive policy. Both policies have their strength and both 
we their weakness. The strength of the inclusive policy 
‘found in its breadth, and, of course, its weakness lies 
ithe same direction, while the strength of the exclusive 
licy consists in its narrowness and its weakness appears 
ithe same dimension. 

It goes without saying that there must be limits to any 
tlusive policy if it is to have force and character. There 
‘a point at which inclusion stops and exclusion begins. 
terefore the inclusive becomes exclusive at the point 
uere the line is drawn on taking certain people into fel- 
wship. The same logic applies to the exclusive policy. 
‘too must have limits if it is to be just and reasonable. 
here must be a line at which exclusion stops. Within 
kt line the exclusive becomes inclusive. One policy ap- 
aches exclusion from a wide circle of inclusion; the 
er policy reaches inclusion from a wide circle of ex- 
sion. 

If it were possible to change the emphasis for a time 
\ believe denominational fellowship would be strength- 
2d without loss of conviction or principle and with a 
ltided gain in the force with which we would carry on 
\¢ important missionary enterprises. Perhaps we should 
‘, exchange of emphasis, because we have in mind the 
sice with which those who stand for the inclusive policy 
\uld stress exclusion and the generosity with which those 
Mo champion the merits of the exclusive policy would 
‘ke a great deal more of inclusion. This change of 
‘phasis is difficult but not impossible. If those who 
‘vor inclusion will define the limits of exclusion, and 
hse who fight for exclusion will clearly mark out the 
jes of inclusion, and both sides will get together to 
\tk this problem out in the atmosphere of prayer, with 
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Inclusive or Exclusive 


the spirit of grace and by the rules of fair play, we are 
of the opinion that the two circles drawn will gradually 
overlap and become one. 

We are well aware of the fact that what we have just 
written is purely logical; but the question will arise, is it 
practical? Can two walk together except they be agreed? 
Can an inclusive policy be harmonized with an exclusive 
policy in the actual working out of a plan involving so 
much that is vital and fundamental in the management 
of our denominational educational and missionary organ- 
izations? Difficult as it may seem on the surface we 
believe that harmony can be established between the two 
points of view. As a matter of fact harmony already 
marks the fellowship of almost every local church and 
every ministers’ association made up of members who 
represent both ideas. There are but few churches that 
exclude members whose sympathies make room for many 
types of Baptists in the fellowship of brotherhood and 
service, and virtually all churches receive members whose 
antipathies if allowed to dominate would permit only one 
type of Baptist to constitute the brotherhood. Thousands 
of Baptist churches in the North hold in the same fellow- 
ship men and women who are inclusive in their sympathies 
and men and women who are exclusive in their antipathies. 
These churches led by pastors gracious enough to recog- 
nize variety in personality and point of view are loyal to 
denominational interests and willing to trust those who 
have been chosen to administer the affairs of our great 
societies and boards. 

All this is said with a clear understanding of the irre- 
pressible conflict that must go on between the extremists 
on one side and the extremists on the other. Like the 
East and West of which Kipling sings, the extremes of 
exclusion and the extremes of inclusion will never meet. 
Those who are so inclusive as to have no denominational 
loyalties, no evangelical standards and no moral passion 
are too inclusive for Baptist fellowship; and those who 
are so exclusive as to have nothing but sectarian bias, 
creedal shibboleths and fanatical zeal are too exclusive 
for anything so democratic as the spiritual fellowship of 
an intelligent Baptist church. If the denomination had 
some practical method of getting rid of both extremes a 
long step would be taken in the direction of harmony. 
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Analyzing the Figures 

TN Tue Baptist of last week there appeared a table of 

figures standing out in startling clearness. Four 
columns arrayed in parallel lines like sentinels challenged 
the attention of every Baptist in the 8,000 churches which 
make up the constituency of the Northern Convention. 
The first column calls attention to the fact that each of 
the thirty-six states and the district of Columbia accepted 
an apportionment of a general budget of benevolences 
totaling $6,700,000, covering all forms of our missionary 
enterprise including state conventions, city mission 
societies, boards of the convention and the general home 
and foreign mission societies. Beginning with Utah which 
has the smallest apportionment, less than $3,000, and going 
up to the Empire state which has an apportionment of 
more than three-fourths of a million dollars, all the states 
are includec for proportionate amounts measured by the 
number of members in each state. This column of figures 
is eloquent of our faith and hope and promise when the 
budget was adopted at Milwaukee in May, 1924. 

The second line of figures reveals the amount due by 
each state on Jan. 15, 1925. This provides a background 
for presenting the amount paid to this date in the third 
column, and the difference between the amount due and 
the amount paid furnishes the figures for the fourth 
column which is the amount unpaid. He that runs may 
read and he that reads ought to run with an accelerated 
speed which will enable the denomination to reach the full 
goal set up in the budget for the year. The amounts paid 
by the states are placed in a descending scale of payments 
and the amounts unpaid are placed in an ascending scale 
of obligations. Utah, for example, stands at the top with 
more than 100 per cent paid while East Washington is 
found at the bottom with less than 20 per cent paid, and 
between these extremes we find the rest of the states which 
have paid various percentages, the total paid by all the 
states amounting to about 40 per cent of the entire budget 
due on Jan. 15. In other words, instead of having $4.75 
in the till at the middle of January, we have only $2.05. 
Therefore we owe $2.70, and these figures multiplied by 
one million give the exact situation as it was two weeks 
after the new year, 1925, was ushered in. 

Now what does all this mean? In homespun words it 
means that you and I (dropping the editorial “we” for the 
sake of being definite) have defaulted in keeping our 
promise made in May to provide a minimum missionary 
budget of $4,746,103.18 from May 1, 1924, to Jan. 1551925. 
In other words each one of a million Northern Baptists 
who is able to give and who ought to give has given 
for the support of our unified budget of benevolences only 
$2.05 in eight months and a half, or less than six cents 
a week. That is the shameful situation we face, and we 
must not gloss it over with excuses. After every allow- 
ance is made for depression in business, for distress among 
farmers, for reaction from the New World Movement, as 
causes or occasions of the present emergency, there is 
still the startling fact to be reckoned with that each of us 
has given less than a street-car fare a week for our com- 
bined missionary program. Now, of course, to be abso- 
lutely fair, many of us have promptly and faithfully paid 
our pledges to missions each week. Hence it follows that 
many more have neither pledged nor are paying anything 
to missions. Or can it be that some church treasurers are 
using all the funds without discrimination for current ex- 
penses? We know at least one very respectable church, 
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high in numbers, wealth and intelligence which permits t 
practice of taking missionary money to pay current bills 
go on unrebuked. And if one such church juggles t 
funds in this way it is fait to assume that many dot 
same thing. | 

All this is said with a clear understanding of the pri 
tice of the churches for a generation in withholding th 
gifts for nine months of the year and then making a da 
for the home stretch in the last quarter. We are counti| 
big on the dash this year. There are many signs that | 
dicate an accelerated movement all along the line. But) 
some one facetiously said, “If the wicked flee when | 
man pursueth, they will flee a good deal faster when pr 
sued,” we would accommodate the humor of that situat) 
to our own denominational emergency and add that | 
signs of acceleration will become substance when ev 
church does its full share. 


The Centenary Translation 


SSUED by our own Publication Society and prin 

with legible type on good paper the Centenary tra} 
lation of the New Testament by Helen Barrett Mc) 
gomery, A.M., D.H.L., LL.D., may be purchased at a u 
within the purse of everybody. We have been read| 
this translation copiously since it came to us and not} 
the characteristics which give it a distinguished Pp 
among other translations published in recent years. ‘| 
happy phrasing of many of the involved sentences foi\ 
in Paul’s writings gives one a feeling of relief as he rea} 
the feminine touch on the descriptions of pagan immol 
ity lifts them out of their first century forms w} 
out destroying the disgust which the apostle designec; 
produce; the literary forms are preserved wherever ]5 
sible by an arrangement of type showing what is pi 
and what is poetry; discriminations are made ie | 
words often translated the same in English but appea' 
different in the Greek. Illustrations are: “You are Pep 
(a rock), and upon this petra (rock) I will build m 
church.” Matt. 16:18. “Simon, son of John, do you ¥ 
me more than these others do?” “Yes, Lord, you ky 
that you are dear to me.” John 21:15. The literal trs 
lation of the word for slave is found throughout. Hap} 


John 3:16 has been allowed to stand as it is in the aut}t 


ized version with but the single change from belief to tis 
There are many other excellencies in this translation we 
the student will discover with pleasure as he reads i 
Perhaps the one thing that gives this volume its tt 
standing distinction is the short paragraphs under {f 
gestive headings. For example as we write the book : 
cpen at the sermon on the mount. The eye is caught h 
attention is arrested and the desire to read is intens(@ 
as we look at the main heading, “The Constitution oft 
Kingdom.” And as we glance down the page and : 
the leaves we find the whole sermon classified ul 
twenty-seven short paragraphs with appropriate titles.|) 
pick a few of them at random. “Reconciliation, Then ™ 
rifice,” “Lust in a Look,” “Reality In Prayer,” “Ti 
Steep Road,” “Truth’s Pragmatism.” In this way? 
Centenary translation of the New Testament should 
ize the purpose for which the book was published 't 
make a translation chiefly designed for the ordinary re/« 
intended to remove the veil that a literary or formal t? 
lation inevitably puts between the reader of only avel 
education and the text and to stimulate the readin 
the New Testament.” : 
“ 
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The World in Transit 


By U. M. 


HEN DID THE FARM 
tODUCE THE LEADERS? 


It has been a fond dream, an American idyl, that the 
dership of the nation comes from the farms. But 
ren. “Who’s Who” reports that of last year’s notables 
88 came irom the farms and 17,990 from cities, towns 
d villages. The median period of birth for the persons 
named was about 1870. At that time 26,900,000 Amer- 
ns lived on farms and 11,600,000 in urban communities. 
at is, every million of the farm population of that 
tod produced 233 leaders, while every million in the 
y produced 1499. The city population was six times as 
dductive per capita in leadership as the farm population. 
there evidence that the rural group will make a better 
pwing for any other period? If not upon what basis 
ts the persuasion that the farm is the nation’s breeding 
yund for genius, idealism, capacity, religion, morals, in- 
igence and leadership? Is the city, after all, the goal 
the kingdom of God? 


)RLD-WIDE COOPERATION 
COMING ON FAST. 


Experiments in communism and in cooperative societies 
er the modern industrial system have been seriously 
lertaken for about a century. To the student of social 
ylution a comparison of progress between these systems 
1 fascinating inquiry. While communism has been the 
ire spectacular, cooperation has been steadier and more 
ensive. The latter movement now comprises thousands 
societies in Europe, America, Asia and Australasia, en- 
‘ed in a vast variety of businesses. In this country 
hin recent years, private investors, the government and 
| press have opposed or disparaged cooperation as a 
‘m of revolutionary radicalism. But a marked reversal 
lattitude has come about. The Federal Trade Commis- 
a, im an elaborate, though cautious and timid, report 
congress, proposes the systematic development of co- 
tration. As present and practical steps to that end it 
commends the encouragement of farmers’ sales societies, 
iple credit societies for farmers like those in Germany, 
il consumers’ societies, cooperative distribution of 
Sehold coal and milk, and export societies for farm 
tducts. Such a report from such a body is a distinct 


vmark of a changing world. 
DES ATLIED VETERANS 
POSE A LARGE PROGRAM 


“ 


soldiers of Great Britain and her colonies, France, 
‘y, Poland, Serbia, Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia and the 
‘ted States, allies in the world war, have formed an 
led Veterans’ Federation. Their platform proposes 
llicity for international agreements, the faithful observ- 
12 of treaties, opposition to territorial aggrandizement, 
‘oression of revolutionary propaganda, an international 
drt, interchange of scholarships and professors, re- 
litation of disabled soldiers, the prevention of war 
the universal draft of both capital and labor in case 
war, They are looking in the right general direction, 
1 “see men as trees walking.”” They stand bravely for 
“€ Measures of justice and humanity that are able to 
Mer the support of an assured majority. They are 
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ready to create a new order of things so far as this can 
be done without disturbing the existing status. They hope 
to achieve an effective federation for world service which 
excludes the ex-soldiers of Japan, China and Russia. 
They have not discovered their world. From experience 
they have learned much and will learn more. 


“THE OPENING OF THE PRISON 
TO THEM THAT ARE BOUND” 


Prisons in Europe and Asia are reported as holding 
250,000 persons incarcerated because of their political 
views. Such a report awakens doubt. Is the number so 
imprisoned actually so large? Were none of. these 
prisoners guilty of anything worse than holding political 
opinions? Did none of them do anything contrary to the 
ordinary code of civil law? Nothing is gained for liberty 
by either exaggeration or misrepresentation. Those who 
love liberty most ought to be most zealous for its lawful 
expression. Of course, persecution for religious or polit- 
ical opinion is not dead, and at its best it is morally and 
socially despicable. But by way of balance, the report 
comes from Russia that the soviet government has issued 
a general amnesty to the participants in the counter-revo- 
lutions of Denekin and Wrangel. 


WILL TRY TO END WAR 
BY THE AMENDMENT ROUTE 


The “War Resisters’ International,” an organiza - 
tion having affiliated associations in seventeen nations, and 
represented in this country by the Women’s Peace Union, 
has opened headquarters in Washington, D. C. The gen- 
eral proposal is to unite in calling upon parliaments to 
disband all armed forces and prohibit the manufacture of 
armaments, ‘“whatever may be done by other nations.” A 
constitutional amendment having such ends in view is to 
be urged in the United States. If that naive program is 
the best hope for international peace, “there’s a long, long 
night of waiting” for a warless world. But while these 
organizations seek to reenforce the will to peace, others 
will seek to remove the causes of war. Both will meet 
in a common task sometime, somewhere. 


THE RED AND THE BLACK 
INTERNATIONALS. 


From Italy and several other sources comes the sug- 
gestion that an international fascist organization be 
formed, with that of Italy as its nucleus and type, to 
strengthen the power of capitalistic governments. One of 
the proponents of such a movement calls it “the Black 
International.” Such an organization, once formed (if it 
does not already secretly exist), would make actual a 
danger to democracy which has hitherto been only poten- 
tial. It would add to the Red peril a Black one with 
equally vast power for evil. They are twins. While one 
finds its exponent in Russia and the other in Italy, while 
the ideal of one is communism and of the other capitalism, 
while the aim of one is the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and of the other dictatorship of the plutocrat, both alike 
stand for class rule, by force if necessary. Both alike 
sneer at democracy, refuse to be bound by constitutional 
sanctions, and use parliamentary methods only at con- 
venience. Organized society must endure a disastrous 
conflict between them and the arbitrary rule of the victor, 
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or it must proceed intelligently to construct an effective 
constitutional and democratic government on an inter- 
national scale. To this end church, school, press and 
political organization ought to be definitely enlisted. And 
delay is dangerous. Epidemics do not wait. 


A CURIOUS DOCTRINE 
OF WAR REPRISALS 


Property in the United States to the amount of some 
hundreds of millions of dollars belonging to citizens of 
Germany was seized during the world war and is still held 
by the United States government. President Coolidge de- 
clares officially and apparently upon good legal grounds 
that the right to decide what shall be done with such 
property belongs exclusively to the United States. It 
would seem to follow that a nation at war has the right 
to take the private property of citizens of its enemy with- 
out limit and to dispose of such property without restraint. 
That is, it has a right to take and keep what it can. To 
acquire the right it need only to go to war against any 
nation and for any cause. Possible consequences of such 
a right of conquest haunt the imagination. Vae victis! 
How long will the law of nations legalize war on that 
basis? 

AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 
IS BECOMING VOCAL. 

The wealth of every part of the world belongs to the 
world as a whole for the benefit of humanity. It is the 
business of governments to secure that benefit to man- 
kind. That benefit can best be secured by a self-interested 
struggle throughout the world for the possession and con- 
trol of wealth. Governments are constituted by ruling 
groups to promote their group advantage in this struggle. 
Government belongs by divine right to those who have 
the power to govern; the rest must submit; their refusal 
warrants their extermination by the strong. The own- 
ing and governing group, always relatively small, is self- 
selected; it demonstrates its right to rule by victory in 
the struggle. The welfare of the subject group is in- 
cidental to the prosperity of the victors, but its only 
guaranty is the spirit of sportsmanship in the governing 
group. Exploitation of the weak by the strong is right. 
Such has always been and always will be, as in the nature 
of things it ought to be, the form of the world’s civiliza- 
tion. Equality, democracy, self-determination and na- 
tional independence are temporary political fads. 

The foregoing paragraph is a careful syllabus of the 
argument for imperialism which is being incorporated in 
current literature by a challenging group of American 
writers. The latest example is an article on “Indepen- 
dence or Civilization?” by H. H. Powers in the Atlantic 
Monthly for February. His argument charts the battle- 
ground of serious political thought for the immediate 
future, and of a controversy in which there are to be no 
easy victories. 

(By a transposition of paragraphs in last week’s issue, 
Dr. McGuire was unintentionally made to say exactly 
what he did not mean to say. The above is his intended 
statement. ) 


TAKE A LAST LOOK 
AT THE HANSOM CAB 


It seems but yesterday that the hansom cab was the 
sign and pride of London life. But it has disappeared 
from the streets. Seventy of the once proud drivers are 
now applicants for old age pensions and forty of them 
were placed on the annuity list last week. Within a few 
years the last survivor of those blithesome fellows will 
die in poverty, and an auto-hearse will carry his body to 
the potter’s field, while the world spends $3,000,000,000 
a year for motor vehicles. 


THE BAPTIS 


THE COLOR LINE 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Indian population (immigrants from India) in Nate 
outnumbers the Europeans there and is rapidly growing 
Natal has adopted a new law which while continuing th 
grant of suffrage to those Indians who have hitherto er 
joyed it, refuses it to later immigrants. The purpose | 
to keep political power in the hands of Europeans. M 
Tielman Roos, minister of justice, is quoted as saying thy) 
the “Asiatic menace” will be dealt with firmly, and th; 
the government will not submit to Asiatic dictation. Or 
can imagine the Indian retort and it is receiving vigorot| 
expression. All of the Indians in South Africa hay| 
formed an organization to support those of Natal in the 
struggle for political rights. One question is becomir| 
urgent, namely: Where on this planet are Europeai) 
going to grant full political and economic equality to 
other races? One of the worst places to settle such 
question is at the point of the bayonet. 


A CONCRETE STATEMENT 
OF A WELL-KNOWN SECRET 


Mr. James M. White, Irish Free State representative) 
the assembly of the League of Nations, according to p 
reports, conveys the information that the refusal of Gig 
Britain to consent to the American proposal for they 
striction of the traffic in opium is due to the revenue @ 
rived from the traffic by the British government. | 
culating this revenue from the British province by 
tricts, he sums up a total of $50,000,000. The whole woi 
knew the fact but not the figures. We have now fo 
out the price at which our dear British cousins will ba 
human life and welfare in wholesale lots. America 
ought to understand them instinctively, sympathetically 
perfectly, when remembering how hard it was for 
government of the United States to’ divorce itself ir 
the rich revenues of the saloon business. In the 
time some millions of unfortunate victims may go hai) 
If there is money in it, what else matters? 3 


WHAT ELSE CAN EITHER 
FRANCE OR GERMANY DO? 


In the European tangle, Ramsay MacDonald tried! 
conciliatory policy but accomplished little. M. Herriot |5 
tried it and has been forced to give it up. Germany ma’ 
an occasional friendly gesture, but makes it awkwar/ 
and apparently without ability or consistent will to folly 
it through. The Versailles treaty intends a permanety 
crippled Germany. Such a Germany cannot pay 
reparations if she would, and a sullen sense of injy 
makes her unwilling to do so. If she does not pay neit f 
can France pay her debts. But if the burden of the V~ 
sailles treaty should be lifted from Germany, France wo E 
be left politically defenseless and financially bankrupt. | 
reports are true, Germany is quietly arming herself agi! 
French troops still occupy German territory. Both nati} 
realize that more war means ruin, and they wish to a\ 
it. Each knows the other’s plight and would wele® 
any possible remedy that does not involve further dame 
or danger to itself. They cannot wait forever, for ]¢ 
revolution looms above their common horizon; witlp 
twenty-six sturdy communists in the French assembly | 
other day, singing the “International” so lustily and 18 
that President Painleve was compelled to adjourn 
chamber. Neither nation has yet dared to face the full rh 
ities of the case, for they demand a procedure for wl! 
the mind of Europe is not yet prepared. That procec‘® 
requires the common discharge of old enmities, rival 
and formal exactions through the creation bona fide (/* 
commonwealth of nations. 


} 
| 
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~ Faith is a Family Matter—with Beaven 


at Lake Avenue 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


WERY Christian has his own ideas on this. We all 
4 know just exactly which group in the world must 
/immediately evangelized if the world is to be saved. 
‘me of us think we must center our attacks upon college 
idents, and capture the intellectual and social leaders 
the next generation while they are confined on our 
npuses. Some of us stress contact with the child mind 


A. W. BEAVEN 


(ore the crust of habit and inhibition have begun to 
«den. Some of us believe that our schoolteachers should 
«taken by storm, so that the educational processes of 
* public schools might be spiritualized and sanctified. 
Syme plead for a new assault upon business men, that 
ew day may dawn in industry. Some of us bewail the 
at grip of the church on motherhood. I have even heard 
-— that it might be a good idea to convert some 
four ministers as a first step toward saving the world! 
3ut Dr. A. W. Beaven of Rochester, N. Y., says we 
i all missing the real point. He insists that we must 
it Christianize our homes. It sounds simple and 
tmidic. But it is a tremendous conception. Especially 
yen it leaves the realm of theory and begins to find 
cm in a great church program. Here is a man who has 
tived at a confident conviction and who has the courage 
ogo steadily along year after year actually working it 
t. 
Df course, mathematically Beaven is right. The hours 
fnt in the home are so many, the memories gained from 
experiences of the home are so vivid, the habits en- 
edered by the demands of the home are so lasting, that 
«other factor can be considered as bulking so large in 
h sum total of religious consciousness, for or against 
oalty to Jesus. 
0 he is turning his church into a home church, and 
h into a family affair. He admits without argument 
ht whatever religion he himself possesses can be traced 


‘ 


k directly to the influence of his home.- Yet his ap- 
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proach to the problem is no crystallization of sickly, teary 
sentimentality. With the canny sagacity of an educator, 
plus the intense earnestness of a convinced enthusiast, 
he is determined to make this experiment the heart of 
his ministry. He wants to see what God can do with 
a church made up of homes wholly consecrated to him. 
It is an ideal worth watching. 


He began by appointing an official father and mother 
for the establishment. Father and Mother Beaven—so 
called affectionately everywhere and by every one in Lake 
Avenue—the parents of the pastor, have been on the official 
church staff for years, assisting their stalwart son toward 
his ideals. They must feel happy to realize that all his 
enthusiasm for hearth-stone religion had its roots in their 
own devotion to Jesus when he was a little boy and was 
gaining his first impressions of Christianity. With this as 
a beginning, the church welcomes you into homey archi- 
tecture and a hearth-side spirit. And a hundred devices 
all point church life directly toward his aim. 

He believes in beginning early—does Beaven. So he 
begins with sweethearts. Every year he announces an 
evening series of Fireside sermons addressed directly to 
young people in whose hearts thoughts of home are begin- 
ning to bud. They come by the hundreds—the occasions 
have become the accepted rendezvous for Rochester lovers, 
of whatever church or of no church at all. They touch 
hands and are beautifully still while they listen to advice 
on such themes as “The Halo around Courtship,” “The 
Kind of a Girl To Marry,” “Will He Make a Good Hus- 
band?” “Marriage and Money—Can Love Die?” “The 
Challenge of the Cradle,” “Growing Old Together ;” they 
stay for a question-box and an acquaintance hour in an- 
other less formal room when the sermon is done, and they 
hand in the most searching and at the same time most 
self-revealing queries, while they sing old-fashioned love- 
songs and home-melodies around a blazing log fire. Many 
a home has been consecrated from the very beginning of 
its dream by the memories of those beautiful Sunday 
nights of courtship, when their elbows touched in the pews, 
and a wise, gentle, friendly man, who had not forgotten 


A SMALL PORTION OF THE BIG FAMILY 


how lovers feel, told them what they needed to know 
and answered their questions frankly about the difficult 
technic of young love in a baffling civilization. If the 
Fireside sermon seems old and hackneyed by this time, 
it is only because when Beaven initiated it, it was so 
obviously fresh and good that a score of preachers im- 
mediately adopted it, and it spréad into scores of parishes 
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which have never seen Beaven and probably will never 
hear his voice. 


REACHING THE HOMES 


The coming of a new member to Lake Avenue is an 
immediate signal for an attempt to capture on behalf of 
Jesus the home represented. They are not confident about 
the ability of individuals to hold out unless the home back- 
ground helps rather than hinders. An elaborate plan for 
one of the finest graded Bible-school organizations in the 
- world has been worked out to magnificent success, not as 
an end, but as a means of fulfilling the duty which the 
church confesses toward the younger members of the 
families involved. The children attend the opening exer- 
cise of the church, seated with their parents, and are 
questioned and instructed by the pastor as a member of 
the family unit, while fathers and mothers blush with 
humiliation or glow with pride, as the case may be, and 
learn a lot in the bargain. A class for mothers and fathers 
delves, in the spirit of Jesus, into the intricacies of home 
crises. High-school pupils are a specialty, because they 
represent unique difficulties for the homes. And, above 
all, Beaven seeks to let everybody concerned understand 
that he is eager to help in having every household truly 
Christian, and that he will not be satisfied until the church 
has done its duty for every member of every home. Of 
course, he is building the surest foundations in the world, 
for the tempest of circumstance cannot destroy a structure 
that reaches whole homes. He is making things easy for 
his successor, but his people pray that this exigency may 
not soon be faced. 

It is a tremendously impressive thing, viewed merely 
as a religious theory. But it becomes even more significant 
when viewed from the vantage point of his own beautiful 
home, where forthright, lovable children and a lovely 
gentle wife indicate that he is no callow theorist, no easy 
propagandist, but a true Christian father, who knows what 
he is talking about. He has made faith a family matter 
in his own family. Naturally enough, he wants faith to 
be a family matter in his great family, the church. 


THE BAPTIS 


A Love Offering 


By F. A. AGAR 
bees clock on the mantlepiece showed Ted that it w 
five-forty, and the little five-year-old boy had alrea 
learned that daddy would arrive home about that tir 
So the lad stationed himself where he could hear the el 
of the key in the latch of the front door. It was alwe 
his custom now to welcome home his father. 

Soon he heard the well-known sounds; then the fr 
door opened and the big man came in with open arms ii 
which the little fellow nestled. A hug and a kiss follow 
and then as usual he was put again on the floor. Fat! 
then took off his coat and hat, hung them up and folloy 
by the lad went into the parlor where he seated hims 
to read his evening paper. This was the usual procedt 
But somehow on this occasion, it did not satisfy the ] 
He loved his daddy and he loved him very dearly. ], 
some moments the boy watched his father sitting in | 
big chair hidden somewhat behind the newspaper. APD 
was forming in his mind. Fear said, “Do not dist) 
iather’: Love said, “Do it!” At last he crept forwe) 
climbed upon his father’s knees, pushed aside the a 
and throwing his little arms around the big man’s neck | 
kissed him again and said: “I just love you muchy m1: 
my daddy.” ! 

The man’s heart was stirred to its depths, his eyes fi) 
and dropping the newspaper he clapsed the lad in his a1 
while he loved the lad as he had been loved. The 1! 
son had given his father not only the usual love but | 
an over-all offering and the heart of the man was ter: 
and responsive. | 

God is just like that father, only more so. Are we & 
the lad? Do we give our heavenly Father the rega 
tokens of our love? If so, we please him. Then doy 
sometimes add an over-all offering, some spontaneous | 
pouring of our love? If so, the heart of our Fathe | 
heaven is pleased and stirred and. we feel about us 
loving arms and hear his tender response. Then we 1 
glad. Yes, tithes are good, but tithes and offerings |! 
better. | 


By MARGARET B. PLATT 3 


is with thee whithersoever thou goest.’—Joshua 1:9 


E strong and of good courage 
Though tiresome and long the way, 
For the Lord thy God is with thee, 


“Be strong and of good courage for the Lord thy God 
; 
. 


He knoweth how drear is the day. 
He hath given a faithful promise 
And his promises are sure 

His word and his love are steadfast 
They will unto the end endure. 


Be strong and of good courage 
For whereso’er thou go, 

The Lord thy God is with thee 
To soothe thy every woe. 

No day so dark and gloomy, 
No night so fierce and wild 
But the Father is beside thee 
To uphold his weary child. 


“Be Strong” 


Be strong and of good courage 

And cling to his outstretched hand, 
In his Infinite love he will guide thee 
Safe to the promised Jand. 

Be strong in his mighty power 

And trust in his gracious arm 

And know he ts ever with thee 

To shield thy soul from harm. 


“Be strong and of good courage” — 
Was there ever earthly friend 
Who could go where’er thou goest 
And be with thee to the end? 
Was ever more cheering message 
Flashed to a troubled soul? 

“Be strong and of good courage 

I am with thee to the goal.” 


ou 
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The New Psychology and Sin 


) ee The only way to bring sin home to man’s conscience and to make him 
| seek the only salvation that is worth anything is to preach Christ 


| By FREDERIC C. SpuRR 
ii 
| 


W* enter now upon a serious theme—that part of the 
YY. general subject which deals with the “cure of souls,” 
| term which, I confess, attracts me more and more. 
When we say ‘cure,’ we assume sickness. And this is 
ae assumption of the gospel. The central message of 
vhristianity is based upon the fact that the human race 
; not normal. It is not what God meant it to be. It is 
ck and sinful, and it needs healing and salvation. The 
ospel offers to man a Redeemer who really heals and 
‘livers. And it offers him as the only one who can save. 
There is no other name given under heaven amongst men 
vhereby we may be saved.” Now human pride has al- 
‘ays opposed this. It denies its sinfulness and its im- 
erative need of Jesus Christ. It has always done this 
‘om the beginning. But of late years the opposition has 
‘ken a philosophical form. Various systems have arisen, 
iffering violently among themselves, but all in agreement 
pon one thing, namely; that man is not a sinner in the 
‘mse set forth by Christianity and therefore he needs no 
ilvation other than that which he can effect by his own 
forts. New thought, Christian Science, spiritualism, 
leosophy, and the school of Nancy, all of which are bid- 
ing for public favor, agree upon this point. Each of 
xem develops its own line of resistance, but a synthesis 
{ the whole gives the following general results and agree- 
‘ents. On the negative side all repel the Christian idea 
(sin. “Sin is a theological fiction based upon myths.” 
wil is an “illusion of mortal mind” and it does not really 
dist, being an illusion. “The higher man is no longer 
jorrying about his sins,” says Sir Oliver Lodge. Walt 
Yhitman, in an oft-quoted passage, reproaches men for 
bt emulating the beasts, which do not go to bed “and 
‘hine about their sins.” And the most eloquent voice in 
te world of “spiritualism” declares that “the whole thing 
teds sweeping away.” Thus you see there is the most 
‘rprising agreement among philosophers of diverse and 
‘ntradictory schools that the idea of sin, as stressed by 
ristianity, is fictitious. 


SIN IS NOT A FICTION 


On the positive side we are told that “salvation lies in 
tue thinking.” Our thoughts are wrong; get them right 
ad all will be right. “God is omniscient. He lies all 
«ound you. Tap him by thought and be raised to divinity.” 

Al your necessary powers lie within yourselves. There 
1 absolutely no need for saviors or redeemers. Each 
tan can be his own savior. Suggest this to yourself and 
‘ving effects will follow. 

Such are the ideas in circulation today. Books setting 
tem forth sell by the hundred thousand. And if you 
ter into conversation with ordinary people upon the sub- 
Jct of religion you will be surprised to find how wide- 
fread these notions are. They have a certain fascina- 
$n for men and women of a certain type, usually the 
ull-to-do, the protected, the calm-minded. But how 
Wuld they be regarded by men and women who are 

Own and out”; by the prodigals in the far country who 

hot know how to get home; by Magdalenes, whose 
‘tue, a veritable pearl of great price, has been thrown 
tthe swine? Let this facile and subtle philosophy be ap- 
Fed to them and see what the result will be. Now the 
il danger of this new and concerted attack upon a funda- 


mental Christian truth lies in the fact that it does, un- 
doubtedly, contain a certain amount of truth, But for 
that it could not live for a day. No falsehood lives as 
a pure falsehood: it survives only as a parasite upon the 
body of truth. But true as it is in parts, it is profoundly 
false as a whole. This new philosophy is false to the facts 
of life. Sin is far other than an illusion or a fiction. It 
does not depend, as is so often supposed, upon theology, 
or even upon the Bible. Sin appears in the Bible because 
it first appeared in life. The Bible has not invented it. 
It has photographed it—a very different thing. 
THE SEAMY SIDE OF LIFE 

Let us face the hard facts and leave all theories alone. 
The most terrible fact of the modern world was the late 
war, with its bloody ghastliness, its indecency, its filth, its 
animalism, its indescribable cruelty, its fiendish inventions, 
its inhumanity. Was that an “illusion of mortal mind”; 
a “theological fiction based upon myths”? Was the thing 
that produced it divine or devilish? Natural or unnatural ? 
Perhaps the philosophers will stand aside and let the com- 
mon people answer. There is in human life a presence of 
what should not be; and an absence of what should be. 
Think of the relation of some men to themselves ; divided, 
at war within, torn by passion, false. Think of their rela- 
tion to others, bursting forth into war, robbery, murder, 
suspicions. Think of their relation to the Power that made 
them and holds them; the hatred of God, indifference to 
him, disobedience of his laws. What do the great analysts 
of life say? What do you make of Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
of Thomas Hardy’s “Tess,” of Zola’s terrible delineations ? 
They show the seamy side of life it is true, but the point 
is that there 7s a seamy side to show and some of our 
philosophers seem unwilling to believe it or to try to ac- 
count for it. These hard facts of life need explaining. 
How shall we explain them? Some refer them to “fate.” 
Man is “determined” to do these things and he ought not 
to be blamed or accused of sin. “Blame the acts but not 
the man,” cries one sceptic. But how shall you detach 
the acts from the man. The famous cat in “Alice in Won- 
derland” left its smile behind after itself had vanished. 
A fictitious cat can do that. But in real life the smile 
belongs only to a real creature. In philosophy it may be 
possible to detach a man’s acts from the man. But that 
does not happen in real life. Again, the seamy things of 
life are referred to ignorance. “If men knew better they 
would do better.” But how can ignorance account for 
these sins and crimes which demand education and skill 
for their accomplishment? The crook, the forger, the 
burglar of today is no bungler. He must be acute and 
trained. Does ignorance explain the moral filth which 
surges into the divorce court? Is it not a fact that the 
majority of those people whose marriages are dissolved 
through infidelity are persons of position and privilege? 
The most recent theory that all vices and sins are due 
to brain disturbances, breaks down utterly in the presence 
of the hard facts of life. It is not brain disturbance, or 
cell defect, that explains much of the evil of life, among 
the “upper classes” anyway. Nor is the favorite doctrine 
of evolution an adequate explanation. Suppose it be true 
that mankind has advanced from a brute stage, in what 
way does lying, graft, war, murder, lust, prostitution, 
vanity and the like aid progress? To call these things a 
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“fall upward” is a gross misuse of language. So far from 
being elements of progress, they retard progress. Every 
modern psychological explanation of sin, true though it 
may be in patches, utterly fails, as a whole to account for 
it. 

SIN IS LAWLESSNESS 


Against all these attempts let us set the clear statement 
of the New Testament. “Sin” says St. John, “ts lawless- 
ness.” It is the only time in the Bible where sin is really 
defined, although it is illustrated in abundant ways. “Law- 
lessness”—that is the word. Sin is not only a defect, a 
missing of some boon. It is a positive rebellion against 
the eternal law. It is unnatural. Modern psychology 
recognizes three great primitive instincts in man; the self 
instinct by which man protects himself, the herd instinct 
by which he protects his clan, and the sex instinct by 
which he propagates himself. These instincts, when 
natural and wholesome and under the control of the spirit 
of God, work to man’s advantage. They contain nothing 
harmful in themselves. But when they are perverted they 
become instruments of evil. The self instinct, perverted, 
leads to all kinds of personal perversions. The herd in- 
stinct, perverted, leads to all kinds of social evils. The 
sex instinct, perverted, brings in its train evils of every 
kind, personal and social. Perversion—what is this but 
lawlessness? Any psychology that omits this radical view 
of things, is false or defective. 


THE SINLESS MAN 


Now the New Testament, in distinction from all these 
theories, sets forth a view of sin which is supreme, all 
comprehensive, and true to the deepest facts of life. Yet, 
remarkable thing, it is a view that seems to have escaped 
the attention even of many who bear the Christian name. 
It is set out, not in terms of philosophy, but in terms of 
personal relations. And it was put forth by Jesus himself 
in these words: ‘When he, the spirit of truth is come he 
will convict the world in respect of sin, because they be- 
lieve not on me” (John 16:9). There is nothing else in 
the world resembling that word. Vices and crimes are 
not named, or even hinted at. All the world’s sins are 
gathered up in one mother sin which breeds the rest— 
namely, refusal to believe in Christ. Now this is an amaz- 
ing claim; staggering, challenging, illuminating. What 
does it imply? “Colonel” Ingersoll used to make fine play 
with the idea of men being condemned for “unbelief.” 
With much wealth of empty rhetoric, he asked, amid ap- 
plause, if it was just for a man to be condemned for hold- 
ing a perfectly honest opinion about God or Christ, even 
if the opinion was wrong! How can a man help his be- 
liefs, he asked? And ought he to be damned for being 
true to his reason? This kind of thing is mere showman’s 
rant. It has nothing whatever to do with the subject in 
hand. Belief, in the New Testament sense, is not an affair 
of opinion. It is something infinitely greater than a pro- 
cess of reasoning. It is a moral thing, carrying with it 
a man’s conscience and life. Let us ask then why the 
mother sin is disbelief in Christ? The answer is plain. 
In Jesus the world has seen a sinless man. Speaking 
negatively there was in him none of those phases of evil 
with which we are familiar in the rest of men. There were 
no offences against truth and reverence. There were no per- 
versions of natural powers. There was never in him a 
choice of the lower thing. He never did what he ought 
not to have done. He never omitted to do what he ought 
to have done. Positively, there was in him a complete 
human perfection; the fullest content of human life. His 
nature was normal, pure and true. His relations to God, 
his fellows and himself were perfect. He was all that a 
man ought to be. All who knew him intimately bore this 
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witness to him. He challenged his enemies to convict hir 
of sin. They were unable to do so. In his most intimat 
prayers he spake to God as one “whose conscience wa 
utterly unclouded by any memory of sin.” He could sa 
openly “I do always the things that please him.” & 
taught others to make confession of their sins to Go 
He never once made any such confession himself. Joh 
Stuart Mill was moved to say, “Religion cannot be said | 
have made a bad choice in pitching on this man as tl 
ideal representative and pride of humanity.” Now Chri 
tians like Renan and Rousseau, have exalted him to fl 
summit of human perfection. ‘He can never be excelled 
said the Frenchman. The world has agreed upon t) 
human perfection of Jesus. I am keeping of purpose 
this human line because it is here that we are on ft 
psychological level. Now that undoubted fact of t 
human perfection of Jesus carries with it the gravest co 
sequences for humanity. “He was tempted in all points | 
we are, yet without sin.” That gives the lie at once 
the modern theories which represent sin as “‘the inevital 
reaction from our brute inheritance.” Over against a fal 
philosophy and an imperfect psychology stands the gran) 
fact of Jesus. He is before us as the true type of ma 
hood. And for that reason he becomes the standard | 
human life. Men henceforth are measured by their re- 
tion to him. To accept that measurement and to confo) 
to it; to be persuaded and willing that he can make } 
what we ought to be—that is to believe in him, To reft: 
that standard, when once it has been presented to us,; 
to disbelieve in him and so to be at once self-condemr| 
and God-condemned. Sin, then, as evangelically set for, 
is not a handicap due to our “brute inheritance,” it 1s § 
deliberate refusal to be what we ought to be when & 
clear means of becoming so is offered to us. The directt 
way to counter all the false or imperfect philosophies | 
our time is to preach Christ, to compel men to face hi, 
until the conscience smarts and men cry like Simon Pe’, 
‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O, Lord.” 


USING AN OLD TRUTH 


Much of the new psychology is defective also, on it 
side of the cure, as well as on the side of the malady. » 
us accept cheerfully all the truth that has recently bi 
disclosed to us. We are indebted to psychologists for 1 
sisting that many maladies of the body can be cured)y 
suggestion—even some organic maladies. The experiet* 
at Lourdes, at Nancy, at Satpetriere and elsewhere ‘ 
conclusive upon this point. Many mental maladies * 
can be cured by the same method. New directions cai 
taken, and new powers created. This revival of a 1) 
old truth, (for it is nothing more than that) is wo} 
of all acceptation. The church of God should make % 
fullest use of it, and recover it from the hands of tis 
who mutilate it, as “Christian Scientists” do. But 1! 
be understood that the physical and mental cures, oper 2¢ 
by the method of suggestion, never exceed the limit! 
the human. All the action is within. The cure for! 
offered by the gospel is a very different thing. It is dn'¢ 


CHRIST BRINGS US TO GOD 


Christ does not stir up within ourselves the weakiet 
and often diseased material he finds there, and fashic 1! 
into new combinations. He puts us in touch with a pee! 
not ourselves. He brings us to God; into complete 
mony with the eternal. He pours new life into us 1% 
without. ‘That is the meaning of his saving work: “| 
am come that they might have life and that they nit 
have it in abundance” (John 10:10). But it is be 
kind of life that he gives. It is his own life. Every" 
ganism is fashioned upon a certain type. If you knov! 
type you can say whether or not it conforms to it. ~ 
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does, it lives in the proper meaning of the word. 
does not, it does not live in any true sense. The type of 
human life for man is Jesus Christ. To live a full human 
life, under him, is to achieve the true type. Less than 
this is at the very best a sorry failure; at the worst it is 
falsehood and tragedy. And men, when they see the 
worst, know this to be true. It is on the other side that 
they are deceived. Politeness and morality, often enough, 
mask the fact that life without Christ is a failure, because 
low standards have been applied. Life has not been 
'measured by him. Now the specialty of Jesus Christ is 
that he cures man of his sin by restoring his life to its 
true type. He infuses his own life by his spirit, having 
first of all offered his life in sacrifice for the healing of 
‘men. Salvation is not by self suggestion, as the new 
thought says, but by Christ infusion. But man must make 
an adequate response to Christ if the divine life is to 
operate within him. There is nothing magical about it, as 
the Roman church suggests. “Grace” is not a kind of 
yeast which forces its way through the parts of our nature 
and transforms them, whether we will or not. The action 
‘ef Christ must. be made our own by a great moral act 
vand attitude. And this is called “faith.” It is an act first 
of all; something decisive and clean cut. We do not drift 
‘into it. We will into it. Then it is a life attitude. To 
believe in Christ is not a thing that is done once for all 
im a moment. It is a continuous response to him. “Abide 
‘in me and I in you,” was the word of Christ. And here 
again the new psychology has something to teach us. You 
know how contemptuous some men are about “faith” in 
God, how they represent it—or misrepresent it—as being 
the abnegation of reason; a weakness, a sort of imbecility. 
One service the new psychology has rendered is to re- 
habilitate the grandeur of faith. It will not be possible 
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in future for new Ingersolls to ridicule what science has 
now shown to be one of the greatest forces of life. The 
man who henceforth sneers at faith as a contemptible 
weakness will have the scientists as well as the theologians 
to settle with. M. Coue has familiarized the world with 
his famous formula “Day by day, in every way, I am 
growing better,” and he has shown that in a multitude of 
cases this act of faith or self-suggestion really restores 
health to the sick. But it is admitted that there are many 
failures, for science has not yet fully explored the mys- 
terious depths of the human spirit. The gospel, however, 
is an immense improvement upon the method of M. Coue. 
The Frenchman’s sphere of operation is the human mind 
and body. He has nothing to say to the spirit—the deep- 
est selfi—and not one word to say about man’s relation to 
God. And yet the affirmation which he uses with regard 
to the lower things may be taken into the higher region. 
For faith in the Christian sense is the continual affirmation 
of the reality of Christ as Saviour, Healer and Lord. And 
as that affirmation is made concerning a real Christ, so 
the divine life of Christ possesses us and transforms us. 
We draw, by our faith, upon an outside power—even the 
power of Christ, and by it we are made whole. Let us 
get this back unto our thinking and teaching. The gospel 
means complete health for body, mind and spirit (I Thess. 
5) and that health is the gift of Christ and made ours 
by faith. So the new psychology becomes our ally. We 
may safely discard some of its pretensions and some of 
its philosophy, but in so far as it has brought faith within 
a rational category we may be thankful. We cannot ac- 
cept its various accounts of sin, for they are obviously 
false or incomplete. The only way to bring sin home to 
man’s conscience and to make him seek the only salvation 
that is worth anything, is to preach Christ. 


| _ The Ministry of Gospel Song 


By Ernest O. SELLERS 


TXHE privilege of the first proclamation of the “good 
+ news” of the arrival upon this earth of the Son of 
God was not given to the preacher but to the gospel 
singer. From that night to this day, song has been the 
chief and the best agency for proclaiming the gospel and 
preparing the heart of mankind for the preached word. 
__There are also those deeper emotions and phases of 
Christian experience best expressed in song. Indeed some 
of these seem to find no other medium of transmissien. 
In the light of this fact, still it is true, and to a degree 
greater than many would like to admit, that the music of 
2very church reflects the minister’s and not the singer’s 
nterest and leadership. This is of course due to the 
‘act of the pastor’s place of leadership and is evidenced 
‘n other lines as well. 
| The minister who neglects to show a proper interest 
ind leadership in the music of his church deliberately 
landicaps his effectiveness, whereas oversight, sympathetic 
Ooperation and leadership will bring to his aid one of 
zod’s greatest agencies for kingdom progress. The min- 
ster must know enough about the use of hymns and 
burch music in worship and praise, teaching and ex- 
lortation, to have a clear objective and this he may have 
ven though he may by no means be called a musician. 
Few ministers consider music as a physical aid in their 
vork, yet the results of music upon the nerves and through 
hem upon the emotions and wills of any gathering of 
‘eople, have been repeatedly demonstrated as either a 
Teat asset or else a severe, vicious or dissipating handi- 
ap. There is no item of any hour of church service 


hat can safely be overlooked; preeminently is this 


true of music if it brings home the message. 

Ministers need to confer with leaders and musicians, 
encourage them, offer kindly criticism and _ suggestions. 
They should confer as to subjects and counsel as to special 
selections or programs. No minister who can _ secure 
competent leadership should take charge of his music re- 
gardless of how talented he may be. On the other hand, 
let him lead his music rather than let it go by the board. 

Ministerial leadership should devote its efforts chiefly 
to the securing of intelligent, enthusiastic hymn singing 
and to the development of the choir as the music leading 
and expressing agency of the church. The writer ac- 
knowledges with the deepest gratitude that, as an ignorant 
but enthusiastic high-school boy, it was a “singing parson” 
who encouraged, wisely employed and directed his efforts, 
setting his feet in the path he has followed with such joy 
and delight all of these years. In addition to his mother’s 
love of hymns, it was that same minister who fostered and 
helped to arouse his present interest in hymnology. 

Ministers who are ignorant regarding these matters 
usually excuse themselves on the plea that music is a 
technical subject and that they are not musicians. This 
is a misconception. We do not plead for an egotistical 
or officious leadership, but for a sane recognition of the 
effectiveness of music and that it be given its proper valua- 
tion and use. 

The case of Mr. Moody is an illustration in point. He 
could not possibly distinguish one tune from another or 
sing on the pitch. Yet no man has ever given music any 
greater prominence in his work. He never interfered, 
always encouraged, but more than all he made use of 
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music. The reason for this was that he discovered the 
physical effects of music upon an audience and observed 
the results of the message when sung. One of his com- 
mon expressions was that music “lifted the meeting.” 
Often he refused to speak until his song leader had suc- 
ceeded in “getting the people to sing.” 

Any minister with a sense of pitch and the most ordi- 
nary voice can, by application, learn to sing by note. 
Every minister should have a just appreciation of the place 
and effectiveness of congregational singing and a working 
knowledge of the hymn book. He may know the history 
of standard hymns and should have courage enough to 
start a tune when necessary. 


The following written by Reverend Mr. Binney in 1847 
should be pondered by all: “Preaching, prayer and praise 
may be spoken of in the same manner in which the apostle 
speaks of the three great elements of the Christian life— 
faith, hope and love. Preaching will be unnecessary when 
all areesaved and none are ignorant; prayer will be super- 
seded when nothing is left to bewail or fear, to deprecate 
er hope; praise alone of the services of the church never 
faileth; nothing can supersede it, it cannot die.” 


THE. LIVELIEST QUESTION 


From the earliest days of the Christian church there 
have been differences of opinion as to the character of 
music to be used. Perhaps the liveliest question has been, 
“What hymns shall we use?” 

History shows that every innovation has met with op- 
position. The introduction of “Sequences” in the Roman 
ritual was severely criticised. Luther’s insistence that the 
people be allowed to sing was pronounced heretical. 
Watts was severely assailed becaused he contributed some- 
thing that was new and different to the stiff psalmody of 
his day and started a reformation in church singing. The 
Wesleys, with their singing, led to the “reproach of 
Methodism.” The use of spirituals and camp-meeting 
songs beginning with and following the great American 
revival of 1857 on down to the present flood of gospel 
songs and song books has had to meet the attack of every 
conservative and confront the assault of every critic. 

In the meantime the common people hear and sing the 
gospel songs gladly. That same spirit that urged the 
Luthers and the Wesleys of the past to sing the simpler, 
plainer folk melodies is that which is calling forth the 
hundreds of present day gospel songs, that is, an effort to 
get the great mass of believers to express their emotions 
and experience in song. 


That there is “trash” among the gospel songs is true, but 
there are also songs that are impossible to sing and foreign 
to present-day experience among the conventional and tra- 
ditional hymns of the past. Revival songs serve a special 
use and an ignorant use of them for purposes of worship 
and praise does not lessen their value when rightly and 
wisely employed. 

Admitting the danger of “cheap hymns” and also the 
objections to the tawdry, sometimes vulgar, songs thrust 
upon us, yet we insist that there are great gospel hymns 
great not because they are popular or have stood the “test 
of time,” but because of their real and inherent merits. 
They contain that indescribable something that grips the 
heart, stirs the emotions and, by an appeal to the in- 
tellect, moves the wills of men. 


To condemn all gospel songs because some, or even 
many, are poor is as unfair as to ignore the churchly 
hymns because there are so many florid ones or those sup- 
ported by intricate harmonies and made up of impossible, 
unsingable melodies and progressions. 
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The two big words we would emphasize with reference 
to this whole matter are adaptation and discrimination, 
The two greatest foes of whole-hearted and good church 
music are careless indifference and conventional ignorance, 
Ministers and leaders must know and rightly judge values, — 

The gospel song has proved its worth and effectiveness 
It is not to be neglected, abused or ignored. Purged of 
its crudities, like all other music that is sincere, it survives | 
and is destined to live. The songs of Bliss, Sankey, Steb- 
bins, Lowry, Doane, Towner, Sweney, Excell and Gabriel 
—to mention only a few composers of the generation just 
closing—are passing through the purging test of time and 
experience and who will say that they have not been and, 
are still a most useful agency and blessing? No man can 
estimate the millions now singing before the Throne, as 
well as other millions upon earth, who have been led into. 
the kingdom through their songs. 

If every present-day Christian, like those mentioned by 
Pliny, would sing “hymns to Jesus as God,” if we could. 
arouse among our congregations a revival of song, we 
should soon remove indifference, dispel worldliness and/ 
cant, arouse Christlike service, and convict and convert! 
sinners. Every great advance of God’s people has evoked 
an outburst of song. God bless all who emulate the ex- 
ample of that angelic choir whose first Christian song sent 
the inquiring shepherds searching to “‘see if these things) 
be true.” | 


f bige Baptist in the issue of Jan. 17 had an article recom 
mending that there be some scholastic requirement fo1 
the degree of D.D. It brought to my mind a letter I re, 
ceived from Rev. Z. Grenell at the time I was burdenec| 
with those “semi-lunar fardells.” He said this: “Golder 
Smith says that in the United States such a degree is | 
sign of mediocrity.” Welcome to the ranks of the medio) 
cers ! | 

I have come to think that this is about what the degre: 
indicates. But I am concerned more with the desire fo) 
degrees. I verily think it does harm to every man whi) 
has one in the ministry. I do not say that about degree 
in the medical profession. There it signifies that he ha| 
mastered the things he is to use in his profession. Bu 
in the ministry it has no such meaning. It means there | 
sort of success that is not due to mastery of the gospel. I 
more often than we like to think, creates a subtle pride; ¢ 
a little root of jealousy awakened in those who do not hav 
it. If the Master said “Be not called Rabbi’ why shoul 
we seek to be called its equivalent. I should be glad to gi 
rid of my burden and to see every seminary refuse to giv 
any degrees. It is really sad to find so many students seel_ 
ing the various degrees by which seminaries try to compe 
with other seminaries. 


—Alvah S. Hobart. 


How Baptists Grow in the United States 


177 Shon Cee ee ote 10,000 Baptists in United States) 
17 ODN RA Ate res sete in ee 35,101 Baptists in United States) 
1800 sete oe ae ee ee 100,000 Baptists in United States 
1a) Oa doa Nh 815,212 Baptists in United States 
1925 cc thai ces acta tes 8,303,824 Baptists in United States 
Del? 7st tea one Baptist to 264 of total populatior 
Tit al Otek see one Baptist to 94 of total populatior 
Thole. eee one Baptist to 32 of total population 
Tngi SOs aeeac see one Baptist to 21 of total populatior 
Trt O1Qee care: one Baptist to 16 of total populatio:) 
Lnt1 O23 ieee aes one Baptist to 13 of total populatio’ 


“Total population” includes infants and non-voting 
eigners and their families. 


—From Temple Bulletin, Brooklyn, N. ¥) 
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A Call to Prayer 


An invitation to all churches to unite in Christian 
fellowship and intercession during the pre-Easter 


HE Federal Council of the 

Churches of Christ in America, 
acting in harmony with the wishes 
of the various denominations, urges 
all people who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ to give themselves during 
this special period to daily Bible 
reading, meditation and_ earnest 
prayer. 

There is energizing power in 
the sense of sharing deep convic- 
tions and high aspirations with 
large numbers of like-minded peo- 
ple. Uniting in the study of the 
Bible, the contemplation of great 
truths and in the lifting of the 
heart to God in prayer is of the 
highest importance. 

Hundreds of thousands of Chris- 
tians in America annually unite 
their minds and hearts in such 
contemplation by following “The 
Fellowship of Prayer,” the little 
booklet available through the 


offices of the Federal Council of 


Churches, giving Scripture texts 
and readings, meditations, quota- 
tions and prayers for each day of 
the Lenten season, and including 
Easter. 

The spiritual unity of the body 
of Christ is nowhere better exem- 
plified than in the universal feeling 
of joy at Easter tide, preceded by 
those deep feelings of penitence 
and aspiration, which center in con- 
templation of the suffering and the 
triumph of Christ. sie 

Responding to this sense of one- 
ness let us gather during these 
seven days before Easter, com- 
monly known as Holy Week, to 
consider the suffering Saviour with 
the call to repentance and devotion 
which that contemplation fosters. 

Suggested Topics for Sermons 

Sitnday, Apr. 5; The Saviour’s 
Suffering in the Hour of Triumph, 
Luke 19:41, 42, Monday, Apr. 6— 
Suffering from Undeserved Hatred, 
ae 19:47, Tuesday, Apr. 7— 
Suffering from Blind Selfishness, 
Luke 20:14. Wednesday, Apr. 8— 
Suffering Relieved by Human Love, 
John 12:7. Thursday, Apr. 9— 
Suffering from Treachery, Luke 
22:21. Friday, Apr. 10—The Full- 
ness of the Saviour’s Suffering, 
John 19:30. Saturday, Apr. 11— 


The Saviour in the Realm of Death, 


season 


LMIGHTY GOD, our 
“™“ heavenly Father, in this 
holy week, we celebrate the 
passion of thy son, our Lord. 
Give us to know the true fel- 
lowship of his suffering that 
we may be faithful heralds 
of his passion. Move us by 
the harmony of that love 
which stopped not at the 
cross, to give ourselves in 
glad surrender to accomplish 
the work which he has laid 
upon our hearts. May self- 
ish ambition be forgotten and 
may we go forth in his name 
not to be ministered unto but 
to minister. Cleanse our 
hearts by the inspiration of 
thy Holy Spirit. Learning 
wisdom by our mistakes, 
chastened by our sorrow, and 
sincerely repentant for our 
sins, may we at this Easter 
season come to know him 
whom to know aright is life 
eternal. We ask it in his 
blessed name. Amen. 


Matt. 27:66. Easter Day, Apr. 12 
— The Triumphant Christ, Luke 
24:5, 

Our Devotions 

“Prayer clears the vision; quiets 
the nerves; defines duty; strength- 
ens purpose; sweetens the spirit 
and fortifies the soul. The unused 
forces of nature are great, the un- 
used forces of prayer. are stil! 
greater. Prayer relates the soul 
to the infinite resources of the di- 
vine. 

“Jesus knew the secret of 
strength. From prayer he went 
to face the great crisis; through 
prayer he gained the victory. Can 
man do better than follow his ex- 
ample? 

“The home is the place of re- 
freshment. He is wisest who makes 
it most of all a place of spiritual 
renewal in which the Bible is kept 
open that the soul may be bathed 
constantly in its refreshing streams. 

“Greatness of soul is found in 
the secret place where through 
quiet meditation the spirit touches 


God. Thus man practices the pres- 
ence of God. 

“Wait on the Lord, be of good 
courage and he shall strengthen thy 
heart. .Wait, I say, on the Lord.” 
—Charles L. Goodell. 

Suggestions for Prayer 

During this season of penitence 
and aspiration, when we daily re- 
call the sacrificial spirit of our 
Lord, tet us pray not only for our- 
selves but also for others, espe- 
cially those who in any way suffer 
vicariously and serve their fellow 
men; Let us pray: 

For the war-wounded who bear 
about in their bodies the marks of 
cruel conflict; for mothers, fathers, 
widows and orphans of the war- 
dead; 

For the hungry, the homeless, the 
destitute, who cry out in their dis- 
tress; for all who suffer adversity 
of any kind; 

For the children of the poor, 
whose young lives are bowed be- 
neath the yoke of early toil and 
who are denied opportunities that 
other children enjoy; 

For relief workers in many fields 
of human suffering; 

For rescue workers who extend 
the saving hand to the submerged; 

For settlement workers who ex- 
emplify the spirit of Christ in 
handicapped communities; 

For the workers of the world 
whose toil makes possible the life 
of man; 

For all public officials who min- 
ister to the body politic; 

For those who oppose them- 
selves and all order by the defiance 
of law; 

For physicians and nurses and 
all associated with them in the re- 
lief of human suffering; 

For those who teach the children 
and youth of the nation and help 
to make them what they are to be- 
come; 

For the ministers of Christ who 
bear on their heart the burdens of 
many; 

For home missionaries at work 
in places of spiritual and physical 
need; 

For foreign missionaries who 
carry the ministry of Christ to the 
farthest places of the earth. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


A March Tea-Party 


(Our New Chimney Corner Contest!) 
ae was raining cats and dogs. In fact, 

a kitten and a puppy had just landed 
on the window-sill! You were never so 
discouraged in your life, for there were 
a dozen wonderful things simply aching 
to be done out-of-doors, and not one of 
them could be done in such a flood—not 
one! You went and sat down by the 
fire, you watched the sparks fly up the 
chimney; you plumped your discouraged 
young chin inside your discouraged 
young palms and propped your elbows 
on your knees, dismally. Ugh! What 
a day! 

“We are apt to have weather like this 
in March,” said a voice. 

You turned, terribly surprised, for you 
had supposed you were all alone. Yet 
here sat a man in strange old-fashioned 
clothes—your eyes nearly jumped cut cf 
your head! He was so unbelievably in- 
teresting-looking: “Every March I’ve 
ever known in America has been like 
this. Quite a bit of rain. But the In- 
dians never complain, even when it drips 
into their wigwams. You see, they know 
it’s going to be good for the corn. : 

Indians! Corn! Wigwams! Guri- 
ouser and curiouser, as Alice once said 
in her Wonderland. You leaned for- 
ward politely: “Pardon me, but aren’t 
you Mr. Williams? Mr. Roger Wil- 
liams?” 

“Bright child!” praised Roger Williams, 
patting your shoulder. “How did you 
ever guess?” 

“T’d seen your picture, and then I put 
two and two together: Indians and you, 
wigwams and you. 
over thirty years with the Indians, sir.” 

“Indeed I did! Through sunshine and 
rain—this little downpour is nothing.” 

“True! A mere nothing!” cried an- 
other strange voice, as another person 
stood shaking your hand. “You ought 
to come over to Burma, my child, and 
see really wet rain; where the weather 
devotes real thought to raining, and keeps 
right on doing it week after week. A 
rainy season isn’t as simple a thing as 
the geographies make it sound. [I shall 
never forget the two years in prison when 
the rain seeped through the old thatched 


roof and drenched us—oh! the fevers 
we had!” 
You looked at him carefully. Yes— 


that wonderful face! Thin, but oh so 


expressive! Those great eyes! Burma; 
prison; fever; two years: who could it 
be but Adoniram Judson? You bowed 
politely. 


“Won't you sit down, Mr. Judson?” 
He, too, was delighted to be recog- 
nized. 


“These young Baptists are a wise lot, 
Mr. Williams,” he said, “except in the 
matter of grumbling about a little rain. 
Now in Burma—” 


I remember you lived © 


“Or in India,” said a third voice, laugh- 
ing. “When it rains in India we know 
it! Leather goods mildew, bindings of 
books rot away, foods spoil, the humidity 
is tremendous. Rain lasts, too, in India; 
lasts for weeks. But then it rains in 
England, too, but there we have fogs 
and mists. When I was a cobbler I 
often could not see across the street, but 
mere fog didn’t trouble me nearly as 
much as the fog in people’s brains. They 
might be able to see across the street, 
but I wanted them to see across the 
world! That’s why I made my hand- 
made map, to help me see around the 
whole earth.” 

You began, again, to put two and two 
together: India; England; cobbler; a 
hand-made map; short-sighted people; 
who could it be but William Carey? 

You offered him a chair. Then in a 
very small little voice you said: “I’m a 
Baptist, too!” 

All three of them smiled at you: 
deed you are!” they answered. 

“But I’m not important like you.” 

They all looked exceedingly modest. 

Said Roger Williams, “The only thing 
I did was to be the first Baptist in the 
United States, and the first missionary 
to the Indians.” 

Said Adoniram Judson: “And the only 
thing I did was to be the first Baptist mis- 
sionary ever sent out from the United 
States to a foreign country.” 

Said William Carey: “And the only 
thing I did was to be the first missionary 
sent out from England to foreign lands.” 

You laughed softly: “Oh, to hear you 
say so modestly the only thing I did! 
Why, you're the three most famous Bap- 
tists in the world, you’re the 


Se 
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. 
“No! No! No!” They all cried. “You 
can be the greatest, you yourself! We 
just began things, my child, it’s your | 
job to make something out of those be | 
ginnings. Without you, you young Bap- 
tist, we can’t count for nearly as much!” | 

“Dear me!” you groaned. “I didn’t | 
know I mattered like that.” S| 

“Matter, but of course you matter! 
You matter, tremendously.” 

You began to feel littler and littler: 
“I don’t feel equal to being important 
You’ll have to tell me how I matter, and 
what I can do.” 

“And that’s exactly why we’re all here,” | 
they smiled, and instantly they began to! 
tell you the most fascinating ways | 
which you could become— 

What??? 

Well, that is the thing, now, for you 
to tell me; for our new Chimney Cornet 
contest is to finish this story from this 
point on. Here are the 


Rules 


1. Pretend that Roger Williams, Wil 
liam Carey, and Adoniram Judson are 
in your house, sitting in your chairs, tell- 
ing you how and why and what you can! 
do to carry on their works, and be 2) 
good Baptist. 

2. Write on one side of the papel! 
only. Give your name, address and agi 
on the story you send. 

3. All stories should be sent by Apri 
1 to Miss Margaret Applegarth, 9. 
Brunswick Street, Rochester, N. YY. | 

4. A prize Ga be sent to the write 
submitting the best story. 

5. All the stories will be printed i 
the Chimney Corner. 

6. Here is a fine chance for you t! 
set your imaginations to work. Fc. 
fancy how thrilling it would be to hav) 
these three wonderful men as yot) 
guests! 


A Letter You Will Enjoy Sharing 


(P. S. and N. B.: Will the little gi! 
who sent this letter please send her at) 
dress to Miss Applegarth?) 


Dear Miss Applegarth:— 


I always read the Chimney Corneal at 
I like it too. Do you remember the stoi) 
about the New Year resolution to |) 
better and kinder in the street car 
Well, father read it outaloud to us al! 
we did “hereby highly resolve” to ma) 
the king happier by our street-car dee¢| 
Now that my eyes are opened to it” 
can see that people really are ve! 
selfish in the cars, and father says 
wishes every American could read th 
story. Life for the tired business wom 
and the tired mother would be lots ji 
lier if people “moved along up fro) 
please,” and kept their eyes opened. li 
thought you would like to know th 
our -Chimney Corner is practicing ” 
resolution whenever it pays a ca 
I am, very lovingly your friend, A. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for March 15 


As the denomination is “my church” 
raltiplied several thousand times the 
ung people should know about the. de- 
| aie -and what relation their 
urcn bears thereto. 

laieinning Dec. 6, a series of write-ups 
4 the work of the denomination and 
te local church’s part therein appeared 
mnthly in Young People. Back issues 
¢this may be had from the Publication 
ciety for two cents each. 

Send to the literature department of 
te Board of Missionary Cooperation 


i leaflets on the work of the denomi- - 


rtion. “The Task of Northern Baptists,” 
“to You Know These Facts” and “Fore- 
Nst’ Projects of the A. B. H. M. S.” 
2 very good on the home mission work. 
‘Rich Harvests and Ominous Clouds” 


als with the foreign work. “If” will 
o be valuable to you. 
‘Our Colporter-Missionaries” will in- 


test nyow because it tells of an in- 
snious, way of “spreading the good 
t! ings. 

You can also get a copy of “Into All 
t: World” along with these leaflets. 
‘Tis tells all about Baptist work in the 
wrld. These leaflets are all free, but 
th department would appreciate a two 
cat stamp or so for postage. 

The “Golden Century Bulletin” may 
b had free from the Publication society. 
lis tells something of their work. 

Tell of the different kinds of work 
bing done by the denomination. Show 
hw the denomination depends upon the 
leal church for its support. Tell of the 
neds of the denomination, financially 
ad i in the matter of study and prayer. 
Show that the local church has similar 

“Soperating agencies” to the denomi- 
‘ttion. Point out that for each agency 
iithe denomination there is a similar 
aency or organization in the church 
ting to do a similar work, but on a 
‘Saller scale. The woman’s mission cir- 
© may be compared to the Home and 
Freign Mission societies, the young 
Pople’s society to the B. Y. P. U. of 
A etc. Show that the denominational 
aencies achieve their tasks only as the 
Circh and the societies within the 
circh function; and that these agencies 
fiction so that the individual churches 
al societies may achieve their tasks 
Otside their communities. 
|f you don’t know about April 17, 

ung People’s ‘Night of World Outlook 
eek, write to your state headquarters 
OB. Y. P. U. of A. for information. 


Where Life Abounds 


-ife abounds where there is activity. 
ere is no other magic than activity 
f- keeping an abundant life in the 
ung people’s society. Where the so- 


ciety has a plan of activity—to supple- 
ment its study—and carries out its plan, 
metnbership in that society is regarded 
as worthwhile. 

Here’s the activity of the social service 
department of the IXL B. Y. P. U. of 
Barton Heights, Richmond, Va., for the 
year July 1, 1923, to July 1, 1924, in ad- 
dition to making practically one hundred 


per cent on their work in the local 
church: 
EPOspitalenisiuSienc aos fa cs cuh os Sulacde 779 
Wasits torsick.and ‘shut-ins..<....<<+.. 251 
Flowensesemiahoms1Ckeecacte 1c 455 os ok bya 
Bl a VSESE DER LORGICIC Fes v chs Ges Me om carer dee 45 
MiselGtrOmomvaisited sivas cen wane cele co 
Visits to sick and shut-ins where 
Scripture was read and prayer...... 8 
Services held at state farm........... 2 


Good Cheer Meetings (union always 
furnishing refreshments) 
Prayer meetings with shut-ins....... 4 
Baskets of groceries, etc., sent to Pine 
Camp Hospital 
Clothing sent to nine families........ 
Easter baskets and eggs given Maybee 
inGianewiakes lanlKelistehate Ae pee San OMe ae 85 
Members who sang Christmas carols. 28 
What young people’s society can 
show more life? Let them speak up. 


“Intelligence” Announcement! 


“If you ever saw a cow jump over the 
moon”....Why, how foolish! That 
doesn’t require intelligence. Well, don’t 
be too sure. 

And to have an intelligence test at a 
social—that is mere priggery. Now, that 
depends. We can provide you with one 
that is far from priggery. It will be a 
“scare” for your social committee. 

When you glance at the papers you 
may find some with elephants and hiero- 
glyphics of all sorts strewn over them. 
But among the more interested ones, 
you will find some—two or three per- 
haps—working away for a few minutes, 
then looking up with a big smile and 
starting to run. Others will immediately 
feel that something is wrong some place, 
and work away with more vim than ever. 
Soon a few more will start following 
the first, then others and others. Some 
of the slower ones will read the last 
question, hoping to get a clew, but only 
find “If you think this is silly, write ‘A’ 
in space 13, read the result, and follow 
me!” Fearful of missing something, the 
slower ones will begin to concentrate 
immediately, and probably read from 
their own papers: “No, yes, elephant, 
Z. X” and wonder what there is about 
all that which will make any one smile 
and run. When they see the others com- 
ing back with something which always 
characterizes the closing of a social 
occasion, there will be a little more con- 
centration, more smiles and then some 
more running. Then—well, that’s telling. 


and this year the daughter. 


You see, this unique “intelligence test” 
is not only a test, a lot of fun to work — 
out—but it is an announcement, to boot. 
The reason the young people run is be- 
cause of the announcement—now don’t 
let this leak out—about refreshments. It 
provides a unique way to wind up the 
“play” part of a social occasion. 

You want to use it at your next social 
gathering? You certainly may. Just 
write to B. Y. P. U. of A. headquarters 
for a copy of it, work it out for yourself 


first, and then “spring” it on your young 
folks. 


Katherine House 
By Litr1an PHILLIPS 

This Christmas season has been an 
especially happy one at Katherine house. 
Our Baptist friends have been thought- 
ful and generous sending in boxes of 
clothing, fruit, toys and such things that 
are necessary to make life at least com- 
fortable. Many families were made glad 
because there are Christian people who 
care. Every one who comes to Kather- 
jne house was remembered in some way 
by greetings, candy or gift. All the 
clubs and classes were given parties. 
The children put on the Christmas play 
on two occasions, and it was beautiful. 


During Diecember we have had seven 
baptisms and other persons are to be 
baptized, several from each of our for- 
eign groups. The ones who made us 
the most happy were two girls'from the 
girls’ clubs and a young man from the 
English class. Since I have been here 
I have seen this whole family come in—. 
first the father, the next year the mother, 
The Mex- 
ican group is only two years old but has 
a membership of over thirty. New 
Year’s Eve 215 Mexicans came to 
Katherine house to see the Christmas 
play given by their own people. 

Every phase of the work has grown 
till we wonder how we can care for it. 
The English work has doubled each year 
since I have been here; our highest at- 


tendance this year was 101, 


The week-day religious education 
classes number thirteen now; 275 chil- 
dren were in on January 5. 


The young people who come in Sun- 
day evenings, not a large group, only 
eighteen or twenty-six, are the young 
men and women of the neighborhood. 
They have been taking charge of the 
meetings with one member of the staff 
assisting. 

Each club is well-attended, especially 
if we limit the number. These clubs 
have various aims—health, sewing, 
athletics, or just to be together, but 
in each they know what Katherine house 
is for and how much happier our homes 
are if Jesus lives with us. 
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Seattle—1925 
By Amsrose M. BAILEY 

ie is not too early to plan your trip 

for the convention. It is only rela- 
tively expensive and deserves sacrifice 
from the delegate and generosity from 
the church. If the railroads give one 
and a third rates for the round trip west 
of Chicago, as heretofore, $450 should 
pay the first-class round-trip expenses 
from Chicago, including hotel, for two, 
if care is used. . 

If one comes by way of the Northern 
Pacific, a booklet can be secured de- 
scribing the scenes along the way. The 
gateway to Yellowstone is located on 
this trunk line. Many feel that the 
Rockies have not been adequately seen 
except when traveling on the Great 
Northern. But one hesitates to enter 
upon comparisons where railroad cor- 
porations are concerned. It is from the 
Great ‘Northern line that one enters 
Glacier National park, whose glories are 
newer to the tourist but no less mar- 
velous than those of Yellowstone. One 
minister, en route to the convention, 
toured the park last year for only $27 
extra. The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul is thought by many to compare 
with the Canadian route in the beauty 
of its scenery. See America first! Each 
road has its excellencies. 


The Beautiful Bad Lands 


On the Northern Pacific route is lo- 
cated the old Roosevelt ranch. You will 
probably come into the bad lands—im- 
properly named —very interesting and 
beautiful they are—in western Dakota 
very early in the morning. A dirty 
squaw will stand by a small red station 
regarding with contempt this impinge- 
ment of civilization. Just then your at- 
tention will be attracted to a signboard 
which informs you that this was the site 
of the Roosevelt ranch. Here in 1881 
as a young man of twenty-six, beaten 
as a candidate for the mayorality of New 
York City, condemned to die of tuber- 
culosis by his physicians, he came and 
achieved health, character and reputa- 
tion. At the next station west and at 
the same time, a millionaire was losing 
all he possessed. He was right who 
said, “It isn’t the town that makes the 
man, but the man that makes the town.” 

On the Milwaukee watch for Mobridge 
with its naturally formed stone cannon- 
balls taken from Cannon Ball creek, 
and its records in the rocks. These cu- 
rios are all by the station to be seen by 
the traveler. You should also get your 
dinner on the first call the last day 
and then, if possible, get an advantage- 
ous position in the observation car and 
be prepared to drink in the marvelous 
beauty of the Cascades as they stand 
“like a bride adorned for her husband.” 

There is also the choice of trails far- 
_ther south coming by way of Denver, 


Salt Lake and Portland. At Portland 
the trip down the Columbia river high- 
way is always wisely sought by tourists. 
The northern routes, of course, avoid 
the intense heat. 

Over any route it is beautiful all the 
way. Wisconsin, rocky and picturesque; 
Minnesota, dotted with grove-protected 
farms and ten thousand scenic lakes; 
the Dakotas’ uninterrupted stretches of 
prairie giving one a new conception of 
fertility and distance; Montana, twenty- 
eight hours across, with its brave little 
towns—outposts of civilization, and final- 
ly the Rockies; Idaho, only eighty miles 
across in the panhandle, with the witch- 
ery of the Bitter Roots repaying early 
rising; and last and best, Washington 
fulfilling the scriptures that “the last 
shall be first.” Last on the route, first 
in grandeur. A stop-over at Spokane 
with a trip around Rim rock will be a 
fitting beginning for the rest of its beau- 
ties. 

Please do not smile at our modesty. 
Seattle is the most beautiful city on 
earth. It is a perpetual reminder of the 
hymn supposed to refer to heaven— 


“There everlasting spring abides, 

And never-withering flowers.” 
Seattle is America’s wonder one-gen- 
eration city. There are many men and 


A Prayer of Pastor and 
People 


LMIGHTY God, Father of all 

mercies, unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid; 
cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of thy Holy 
Spirit; 

Enlighten our minds, quicken 
our consciences and stir our wills 
more faithfully to serve thee; 

Grant us in times of doubt and 
uncertainty the grace to ask what 
thou wouldst have us to do, and 
save us from all false choices and 
decisions; 

Remember all who are destitute, 
homeless, forgotten or lonely; and 
all who are discouraged and un- 
happy; inspire kindness in the hard- 
hearted, sympathy in the indiffer- 
ent, and compassion in the thought- 
less. 

Bless our country, our institu- 
tions and our homes; 

Bless the workmen at their work, 
the aged in their years, and little 
children in their youth. All which 
we ask in Master’s name. Amen. 


—From the bulletin of Park Avenue 
Church, New York. 


women living in this city today } 
knew Seattle when it was a strugg 
trading post with no railroads, no ste 
ship service except an occasional co| 
wise sailing ship, when lumbering 
fishing were the only occupations. | 
1890 there were only 42,000 peoplij 
Seattle; in 1900 there were 80,000) 


census gave Seattle 315,652 inhabit 
exclusive of suburbs; and the city 
rectory for 1924 estimates 415,000. | 

There are sound economic rea! 
back of this growth. Seattle is the 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest, 
portion of the United States tha 
richest in basic resources. Seattl| 
the chief market place for Alaska, Aj! 
ica’s treasure house. Seattle is fh 
healthiest great American city, its d| 
rate being 8.6 per thousand, the lo} 
in the United States according to 
latest annual figures announced by 
Federal government. 


The Seattle Spirit 


The stranger will soon feel the 
petus of the Seattle spirit. It was 
manifested in the early days when | 
men of the then small communitys 
out with their-own hands to bui 
railroad which would not come o8 
wise. It was in evidence again in 
when a fire devastated Seattle andjh 
rebuilding of the city began beforelh 
ashes were cold; and once again irhh 
panic of 93, when Seattle escaped a if 
failure. The Seattle spirit financecih 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition inf 
ty-eight hours and opened it on J 
Rich as it is in location and naturar 
sources, such progress would not 
been recorded without this dominane 
attle spirit. Seattle is so young th/! 
cannot live in the past. Its future @ 
lenges the imagination. Here lives # 
Meeker, ninety-four years of age, lit 
made the trip across the Rockies by) 
team fifty years ago, and who recil 
made the trip to Washington, D. C/b 
airplane. 

Seattle’s great growth as a city, as0 
see, has been in the last eighteen yj 
One would say it was impossible to |i 
on its steep hills. The govern 
thought so and for years made % 
Townsend the port of entry. No wolt 
that charming city cannot yet foW 
unkindly fate. The railroads thougl|s 
and made Tacoma their terminal. 
the rush for Alaska changed all # 
Mr. C. J. Erickson, a miracle wet 
in the realm of nation builders, a 
member of the First church, was chi 
by the city to remove mountains an|ll 
sluiced them into the sound. At Sell 
one has all in natural beauty that)! 
has anywhere and more besides. 
prevailing color scheme is sapphire! 
quoise, emerald and pearl. The ™ 
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1 the wonderful views of distance, the 
ind to the west, Lake Union to the 
rth, and Lake Washington—twenty- 
ir miles in length—to the east. Across 
: sound to the west is the ragged rim 
‘the snow covered Olympics; to the 
rth on a clear day one sees Mt. Baker 
1 the far away Selkirks; to the east 
' wonderful Cascades; and to the 
ith, needing no adjective, Mt. Rainier. 
re is a city right out of the pages 
a fairy book, “beautiful for situation, 
; joy of the whole earth.” 

t is theologically true that there are 
‘amers even of heaven. And there are 
hse who speak of Seattle’s rainfall. 
‘tit is true that it has an average of 
ly thirty-five inches, less than New 
irk City, distributed rather evenly 
im mid-September to May. Its rains 
| mo wetter than a Scotch mist and 
(7 men use umbrellas. The tempera- 
je variant is from 40 to 70 degrees most 
\the year, with only a few days of light 
"yw last winter, and a few days at 85 
lzrees this last summer—while the east 
eltered. 

Che vegetation is subtropical, and at 
bt one despairs of ever learning it— 
idronas, big-leaf maples with milky 
ice, hedges of veronica and cottonne- 
er, of thyme and heather, and moun- 
im snow growing in the clefts of the 
kk terraces which one sees everywhere. 
Ferywhere too are fir, spruce, hemlock, 
slar, cypress, jack pine, yew and juni- 
DI. 

'n the east the decorating committee 
korns the church pulpit with a tiger 
ir in a bud vase in mid-summer or with 
uspray of carnations in winter. Here 
1) church always looks as if it were 
l:orated for a wedding. 


The Unexpected Happens 


‘It is never safe to speak positively. It 
son record that a new arrival wrote 
n wife that Seattle did not have three 
‘Ings—mosquitoes, snakes and thunder 
sirms. That is approximately true. Yet 
s} arrived in Seattle during the first 
tinder storm in years, within a week 
st found a mosquito in the woods, and 
aismall garter snake in the garden. 
Tere are exceptions to all rules. 

ie Wayfarer,” the Passion pageant 
o|' America, written for the Methodist 
eatenary by Dr. J. E. Crowther, who 
Ws the pastor of the First M. E. church 
0: Seattle, will not be shown in time 
fc the convention but will be shown 
dring the time of the Knights Templar 
cdclave the latter part of July. 

here will be no end of trips that 
my be taken from Seattle. There are, 
Sicourse, Alaska and the Orient. The 
ie of the earth puts us seven days 
firer Japan and the Philippines than 


tl rest of the coast, a fact that Major 
Sneral Wood was quick to seize upon. 

arer home and standing first among 
altrips is that to Mt. Rainier—the great- 
© accessible wonder peak in the world. 
Araveler recently returned from Switz- 
fand remarked that Rainier has all 
ail more than the Alps and Mt. Blanc. 
dt. Rainier, a great cone, towering 
aking of the Cascade mountains, is 
Miure’s greatest monument on _ the 


American continent. The summit, 14,408 
feet high, is so far above the melting 
point of snow that it is the source of 
the most extensive system of glaciers 
in the United States. There are twenty 
ice streams from three to eight miles in 
length flowing from the peak to a point 
below the snow line, where they slowly 
melt. The ice streams have cut deep 
canyons for themselves, sights never to 
be forgotten. There are 365 varieties 
of wild flowers found in the park. One 
may leave Seattle and sea level at noon 
and that same evening dine in Paradise 
valley, in a new and different world, 
where Alpine sports are the summer rule. 
As Rainier park is a national playground, 
camp sites have been set aside by the 
government for the free use of tourists, 
supplementing the most excellent service 
provided by the hotel company. 


One can glimpse the wonders in a two- 
day trip, but a longer stay will more 
than repay the nature-lover for evety 
hour spent in this, the greatest of Amer- 
ica’s playgrounds. A few of the popu- 
lar features of the mountain trip are: 
Longmire springs, \Narada falls, Nis- 
qually glacier, the unmatched Paradise 
valley, Wonderland trail, Skyline trail, 
Starlight camp, Reflection lake, Indian 
Henry trail, Spray park, and the trip 
to the summit which can be made by 
several points. The route most fre- 
quently used is from Paradise inn by the 
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Gibraltar route to the crater of the main 
peak. During 1924 there were 161,473 
visitors at the park, 

In Seattle itself and within walking 
distance is the Totem pole, the forty- 
two story Smith building, the aquarium, 
the Alaska exhibit, the Fine Arts society, 
the public library and its numerous 
branches, the water front where ships 
great and small under many flags are 
loading and discharging, Ye Olde Curi- 
osity Shop (visit it by all means), the 
attractive open public markets, and the 
oriental sections. One must also surely 
visit the university and see the Forestry 
building and the stadium. Our seventy- 
five miles of boulevards are world fam- 
ous. Automobile trips of a most ap- 
pealing sort may be made to Snoqualmie 
falls and the Pass—a one day trip and 
one of the best short trips, to Mt. Index, 
to Lake Crescent and Mora on the Pa- 
cific ocean—270 miles and one of the 
finest trips in America. This last named 
trip falls in a class by itself. It takes 
you through the rhododendrons, around 
Lake Crescent (once seen you know 
where Maxfield Parrish got his color 
scheme), through the great timber, skirt- 
ing the mighty Olympics, until at last 
One reaches the Pacific. Much nearer is 
Green river gorge and its haunting 
witcheries. There are also trips to Van- 
couver, Victoria, Bellingham, Tacoma, 
and a never-to-be-forgotten boat trip to 
the San Juan islands. 

The city of Tacoma numbers about 
100,000. A boat leaves Colman dock at 
frequent intervals, or one may go the 
forty miles by interurban or auto stage. 
It has many metropolitan attractions, in- 
cluding its mammoth stadium, Point De- 
flance park, Tacoma smelter—one of the 
largest in the country, and Camp Lewis 
—the largest permanent cantonment in 
the United States. Tacoma is the gate- 
way to Rainier national park, and is a 
city of rare beauty and charm. 

One must not forget to mention an 
interesting trip to Bremerton and the 
navy yard. Three days more might be 
allowed for a wonderful trip up into 
the Skagit river country where the city 
of Seattle is building a gigantic engineer- 
ing project. Merely to catalog these 
glories gives one a greater appreciation 
of the sustained literary flight of Dante 
or Milton. 

If you come it is safe to say that, 
like the Queen of Sheba when she saw 
the glories of King Solomon’s court, you 
will say, “The half was not told me.” 

Building in Africa 
By Seymour E. Moon 

“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build the house”; “this 
stone which I set shall be God’s house”; 
“ye are God’s building”; “know ye not 
that ye are a temple of the Holy Ghost.” 
These and other simple scripture pas- 
sages read, the singing of a hymn, a 
prayer by one of our native teachers, 
and the lowering of a tremendous gran- 
ite stone will be the simple service this 
Christmas day and it will be an event 
at Kimpese at the breaking of ground 
for the new Bentley memorial hall. Six- 
teen years is a long time to wait and 
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plan, wait and plan again before the ac- 
tual work can be begun with any hope 
that it could be completed with the help 
available in the way of missionary super- 
vision. 

Mr. Elaut, a Belgian Protestant, and 
his wife a member of our own English 
Baptist mission in Brittany, came to us 
the first of December for the purpose 
of helping to build this chapel. The first 
thing was to sit down and count the 
cost and draw the plans. Preliminary 
preparations were made for stone quarry- 
ing, brick carrying, etc. And the result 
is the joyful Christmas program of break- 
ing ground. 


The rejoicing of the natives who have 
been with us from the first and the en- 
thusiasm of our native workmen and all 
our teachers seems worth mention. Yes- 
terday the corner stone which our Kapita 
had selected was carried out on the 
heads of fourteen men from the quarry 
to the edge of the road where we could 
get it with the tractor. This beautiful 
stone must have weighed around about 
800 to 900 pounds. The tractor brought 
it about a half a mile. None of us white 
people would have dreamed of asking 
men to try to lift and carry such a 
stone, but our Kapita, a master of men, 
remembering the big logs and timbers 
he had carried four years ago for the 
chapel was not afraid, and the stone is 
his and the men’s expression of faith in 
the building that is to stand in the cen- 
tral place of the whole group of school 
buildings at Kimpese and is to be for 
the Lord. 

Building in Lives 

I think our Baprist friends may be 
interested in this event for many may 
say, “How is it that you have been so 
long at Kimpese and have not yet built 
a house for the Lord?” Well, you see, 
we have been building in lives all these 
years and I wish you could feel with 
us how wonderfully appropriate this 
building in stone is at this juncture. 
Nearly a hundred men with their wives 
and children are now out here and there 
all over the Lower Congo teaching and 
preaching the gospel and building lives 
for the kingdom as a result of Kimpese. 
These stones have we been placing here 
and there as God’s building; and so this 
stone we set this day can be and is a 
real memorial. Mr. Bentley was one of 
the very first pioneer missionaries of the 
Baptist Missionary society and gave his 
life literally for Congo. His widow pre- 
sented the first two hundred pounds 
sterling from their savings, made pos- 
sible because their friends had assumed 
the care of their children and so they 
felt that the saving from children’s al- 
lowance should be saved for the mission 
work. Thus the fund was started. Three 
hundred pounds was given partly from 
the Arthington fund which had been 
given to the Baptist Missionary society 
in trust and partly from friends. A gen- 
erous friend of all our mission work, 
through the solicitation of Rev. Joseph 
Clark, our senior missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission so- 
ciety, gave us $3000 toward the building 
of this memorial hall. and so our two 


cooperating societies, working so faith- 
fully together for these sixteen years in 
this very work at Kimpese, are uniting 
in this: building. 

Mrs. Bain, widow of our own beloved 
Mr. Bain, gave of a legacy a large part 
of the funds for a Bain memorial class 
room. Her funds, with those of friends, 
will amount to nearly $2000 and this will 
form one wing of the completed school 
buildings of which the Bentley memorial 
hall is the center. 


The Baptist friends of America and 
England unite with us today in this 
happy event. Pray that living stones 
may be continually built on the founda- 
tion Jesus Christ, than which there is no 
other, thus the Lord shall have a glorious 
temple here in Congo land. 

Kimpese, via Matadi, Congo Belge 

Dec. 25, 1924. 


Baptist Work in Ireland 


By J. HaverGAL SHEPPARD 


I have been reading with more than 
passing pleasure the splendid reports in 
Tue Baptist of the progress of our work 
among European peoples, and I thought 
your readers might be interested in a 
few words regarding the wise and worthy 
work carried on by the Irish Baptist 
Union, especially at this time when they 
are thinking of sending a deputation to 
this country in the interest of their Bap- 
tist college in Dublin, of which Prof. 
T. Harold Spurgeon, M.A. B. D., a saint- 
ly and scholarly grandson of Rev. Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, is the principal. 

It was the writer’s privilege to visit 
Ireland this past summer, as in former 
years, and to meet those who are bravely 
bearing the Baptist banner, in the face 
of danger, difficulty and discouragement, 
largely for lack of trained men and 
means to support the work they have 
planned to do. 

It is more than 110 years since the 
Irish Baptist Mission was organized, but 
it was not until 1888 that the control 
was handed over by the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain, to the Irish Baptist 
Association. At that time they num- 
bered only 1508 members in twenty-two 
churches, while today they number about 
4000 members in more than _ forty 
churches, new churches having been 
opened in Cork, Limerick, Phibsborough 
(Dublin), Kingstown and Clonmel, in the 
Roman Catholic, South, while those or- 
ganized in the North, have been at Bal- 
lymacarret, Bloomfield, Clifton Park, 
Grove Hall, Milltown, Mountpottinger 
and Shankill Road, all in Belfast, also 
Bangor, Dungannon, Five Mile Hill, 
Gortmeron, Killyleagh, Londonderry, 
Lurgan, Newtownards, Omagh and 
Poyntzpass and several other preaching 
places where they are planning to locate 
churches just as soon as men and money 
for their support can be secured, They 
have a splendid orphan society, that it 
would be well for many of our associa- 
tions to copy, and they are not unmind- 
ful of their obligation to spread the gos- 
pel throughout the world, as they have 
recently organized the Irish Baptist For- 
eign Mission. 


Nevertheless their greatest need at 
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present is the placing of their Ba 
college, on a firm financial foundatic 
as the annual report of the prin 
states: “Our numbers are increasir 
and our expenditure likewise. Durj 
the current year little has been comi 
in, and our overdraft has reached alarn 
ing proportions. Funds are urgentl 
needed, and that speedily, if the colleg 
is to remain open, and new application 
for admission are to be entertained.” | 
may be well to state that the entire e 
pense of this school of the prophets la, 
year amounted to about $2500 of ot 
money, and that the total salaries we)| 
about $500, pathetically small, when y| 
even consider the salaries paid to oi 
own professors, and this is not a thir! 
rate Bible institute, but compares fa 
orably with any of the _ theologic! 
schools in Britain and America.” 

The following curricula and list 
teachers may give some idea of the ty) 
of teaching Irish Baptist students 1 
ceive: Hebrew, classics and exeges 
Principal Spurgeon; homiletics and pa! 
toral theology, Richard Hodgett; syste 
atic theology and apologetics, J. \ 
Pearce; English Bible, Louis E. Deer 
Theory and practice go hand in ha} 
in the work of this school, and the preac 
ing of the students has proved to be! 
blessing to the churches and to the m| 
themselves. God is using the colle! 
men, says this annual report, to keept 
flag flying in dark and difficult places | 
the field.” 


The Battle of Truth 


Because of peculiar conditions to 
faced in Irish work, Principal Spurge’ 
says, “We must have Irish trained m) 
and men trained for these critical tim 
Error cannot be refuted by mere ent!’ 
siasm. All the powers of the soul a} 
intellect as well as will and affectit) 
must be enlisted in this battle for tr) 
Rationalistic theology has too long bil 
allowed to arrogate to itself the mono/ 
of ‘enlightened scholarship.’ We mi 
not only send men out into the bat} 
but put weapons in their hands and tei! 
them how to use them.” 

Among the rules governing the adn: 
sion of students I find the followi_ 
That a candidate for admission ml 


for at least one year: 
entering the college unreservedly acc! 
the basis of doctrine of the Baptist Ur! 
of Ireland. That each student shall® 
expected to remain in the college foi! 
least four years, and that lost t 
through non-attendance at classes | 
made up. That students are expectec? 
aid generally in such household and } 
lege duties as may be assigned to th! 
That every student (unless specially ' 
empted) sign on admission a promis(é 
remain at least three years in Irish E} 
tist work after the completion of | 
college course. That for two years 4} 
the satisfactory completion of their } 
lege course, students shall undertak« 
continue sheir reading under the di? 
tion of the college. 

I simply state these rules to give }! 
readers some idea of what is demar’ 
of the young men who are trainin: 
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the Irish Baptist ministry, and who can 
tell, but for the American as well. 

If the American Methodist church 
considers it worth while to support a 
Methodist college within gun-shot of 
the Vatican because of its strategic im- 
portance, how much more we Baptists 
should help to rescue this school from 
a position of beggary in the capital of 
the most loyal Roman Catholic country 
in the world. Cardinal Newman said, 
“There are two powers beyond all others 
calculated to spread Catholicism — the 


The Most “Catholic” Country 
Pope Leo xiii, said “Ireland is the most 
‘Catholic’ country in the world; she has 
spread the faith over the old world and 
the new.” “It is in Ireland,” says Rich- 
ard Hodgett, “that Rome finds a base 
from which to work, and, even more, 
a field from which she can annually re- 
cruit a great body of priests and nuns 
for her army. It is no exaggeration 
‘o say that the influence of Irish Catholi- 
tism is felt throughout the world.” “Fur- 
thermore,” quotes the same writer, “The 
Baptists are the only people who can 
go to Ireland with clean hands, as they 
have always abstained from political ac- 
tion and have never identified themselves 
with any political party and are not sus- 
pect as some others are in the eyes of 
their fellow countrymen.” 

Iam convinced that the only way to 
halt the power of Rome in America, 
will be by the evangelization of Ireland, 
and this will not be done by ignorant in- 
tolerance, or a proud and parading Pro- 
testantism, but by the constant presen- 
‘ation of the gospel of Jesus Christ, by 
consecrated and cultured Christian men 
ind women, possessed by a passion to 
win others from the ways of sin, suffer- 
ng and superstition, to lives hid with 
Christ in God. 

All this aside, we owe Ireland a debt 
‘or the brave men who have come to 


English language and the Irish nation.” 


us in the past, as well as those who are 
still with us. Thomas Dungan was the 
first Baptist minister in Pennsylvania, 
he baptized Elias Keach, the founder of 
the Old Pernepak church, the oldest in 
the state. Matthew Floyd, baptized over 
1500 in Kentucky. Dr. William Arthur, 
father of a president. Doctor James 
Shannon and Thomas Rambaut, presi- 
dents of William Jewell college. Dr. 
Thomas Alexander Thomson Hanna, son- 
in-law of Judson, secretary of ‘the Con- 
necticut Baptist Convention. Dr. Wil- 
liam Cathcart, Baptist biographer. Rev. 
Michael Mulcahy, whose eloquence was 
recognized in four states and who ended 
a brilliant career as pastor of the First 
Baptist church, San Francisco, Cal. Dr. 
Henry M. Gallaher, the Irish orator and 
peerless preacher. Bartholomew Egan, 
M. D., who founded Mount Lebanon 
university, Louisiana, and who for more 
than thirty years was a leader in the 
state, and the Baptist denomination. 
Senator William McMaster, builder of 
churches, schools and founder of Mc- 
Master university of Toronto. Not to 
mention William and Robert Kelly, but 
one generation removed from Ireland, 
whose large and liberal contributions 
for education in the Empire State, have 
enshrined their memory in Rochester, 
Cornell, Colgate, Vassar and the Uni- 
versity of New York. 
Ireland’s Contribution 
But what of the men in our 
today, who came to us from Ireland, 
with Francis in Los Angeles, Reid in 
Chicago, Toomey in Newark, O’Brien 
in Brooklyn, Maguire in Montreal and 
Davison in Vermont, not to speak of the 
many others of lesser note, including the 
writer, who are scattered throughout 
the land, but nevertheless are as suc- 
cessful in their more humble spheres, 
as their more illustrious fellow country- 
men. 
Certainly with this array of noble Bap- 
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tist ministers and laymen, I can bespeak 
a royal reception for our Irish Baptist 
brethren when they choose to come, and 
a ready response to their appeal, so they 
may return to their own country feel- 
ing that we are standing back of them 
in this hour of their crisis and oppor- 
tunity. I know that they do not want 
the bread that belongs to the denomina- 
tional family here, but are willing to 
have the crumbs that may fall from the 
family table. 

I beg to close this rather rambling 
epistle with a quotation from a recent 
letter received from Pastor J. Dinnen 
Gilmore, of Dublin, secretary of the Bap- 
tist union of Ireland. “Those of us who 
are privileged to be in close touch with 
Ireland and Irish work believe that God’s 
set time has come for a definite for- 
ward movenient on a greater scale than 
has been heretofore attempted by Irish 
Baptists. God has recently given us 
many tokens of his special favor, not 
the least of which is the number of fine, 
intelligent, consecrated young men who 
are willing to dedicate their lives to the 
service of the Master in this difficult and 
needy land.” 


A Letter from India 
Our Dear Home Friends: 

Seeing you dear home folks would be 
much better than writing you, but we 
have so much to be thankful for that 
there is no room for sorrow. 

During the intense heat, if is said a 
jungle tree suffers so that it weeps. We 
know that when the heat is terrific, mois- 
ture oozes from the mango buds and 
drops like rain to the ground beneath. 
A rural postmaster made good use of 
the beads of perspiration and turned his 
forehead into a stamp-moistener. I have 


also seen a tailor mark his cloth by rub- 
bing a crease of it on his moist fore- 
head. Under the broiling sun water in 
the pathway comes almost to the boil- 
ing point, so that the barefooted pedes- 


the class are: 
dent, Jane Dye. 


| The Siawii class of the Baptist Temple, Rochester, N. Y., Mrs. Clinton Wunder, teacher. : 
membership of seventy-five and an average attendance of fifty. The class is democratically conducted with the girls 
in full charge. They have monthly socials, are active in practical activities and in missionary work. The officers of 
President, Ruth VanGraafeiland; secretary, Doris Taylor; treasurer, Carol Metherell; vice-presi- 
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trian has an exciting time crossing water 


holes. A story is told of a young lad 
who was working for his prospective 
father-in-law. His labor was to pay for 
his future wife. On being compelled to 
work in the fields of hot water he made 
a dash for liberty. Splashing his way 
homeward he said, “I don’t want even 
the king’s daughter.” Near one of our 
villages, due to the intensity of the heat, 
an old man dropped by the wayside. 

Most of the matches used out here 
come from Japan and Sweden. The 
farmers’ field-match however, is probably 
the largest in the world. It is four 
inches thick and six feet long. It is 
made of straw braided like hair and when 
it is lit, the smoldering end keeps the 
farmer’s cocoanut pipe supplied with fire 
for hours. 

Farmers have interesting food. The 
large golden yellow pumpkin blossom is 
considered a delicious vegetable. And 
what could be better than the dark pur- 
ple buds of the banana tree? While we 
were on tour one day, tea was made 
for us in the common iron frying pan 
which looks like a hollow hemisphere. 
In it, previously, mustard had been used 
for curry. That tea, absorbing the pep- 
pery taste certainly burned its way down 
our throats! 

You probably have known terrible 
teasers, experts on “rubbing it in.” Send 
them to Bengal. They could draw fine 
wages here for every good Hindu of 
high caste has mustard oil rubbed all 
over his body before his midday ablution 
and, according to good authority, ser- 
vants in Calcutta are paid wages in ac- 
cordance with the amount of oil they are 
able to rub in. 

Floating Fields 

At the end of February when egg- 
plants are a bit mature, they are sold at 
the rate of twenty pounds for one cent. 
You have heard of hanging gardens but 
have you ever heard of floating fields? 
Rice plants are grown in a small field, 
then transplanted in a larger field. It is 
a common sight to see thousands of 
these plants woven together into one- 
long fifty-foot green rope, being floated 
along the water-filled ditches to their 
new location. 

In one home there was a black chicken. 
Its curled features would suggest that 
it had just been pulled out of the rain- 
barrel. It was considered very sacred, 
and thought to be half-human. The 
people believe that the evil spirit which 
devours human beings is pleased if they 
keep such a fowl. 

The jungle radio is so perfected that 
you do not even have to tune in. Sit 
on the rear mud veranda of one of our 
preachers’ houses and a concert which 
thrills will be furnished you. In the 
brush ten or twelve feet away the big- 
moon snake will lift his head, clear his 
throat and in tones like a bull-frog give 
you a concert of rare charm. As these 
snakes are deadly a peculiar feeling 
creeps over you as the program proceeds. 

Would you classify cholera and mar- 
riage in the same group? A school in- 
spector out here considers them in the 
same class. He says when cholera at- 
tacks a village the schools are closed 


for many days. A country wedding with 
its drunkenness, fighting and vile revelry 
lasts for many days also, and produces 
exactly the same effect on school attend- 
ance. 

One night when we were returning by 
train from a preaching trip we were 
waiting at a small station for another 
train to pass us. My compartment was 
dimly lighted. I felt lonesome. J was 
meditating on the fact that shortly be- 
fore a British colonel had been mur- 
dered ona train. Just then I was startled 
by the cry, “Grab him, grab him,” and 
a crowd of men rushed up. From a car 
a little in the rear, the mob pulled out a 
mane a ney sdracced lim som mtomtne 
neighboring village for safekeeping. We 
saw men running with lanterns. One 
yelled, “Don’t beat him’—for was he 
not a holy priest? Another said, “He’s 
a perfect wretch.” This Brahmin had 
stolen and made way with a rich man’s 
box containing about $135 worth of In- 
dian money. If our train had left on 
time he would have escaped but as it was 
late the crowd caught him. A Hindu on 
the train said to us, “The Brahmins 
down here are rascals.” The more we 
live in India the more we are convinced 
of her terrific need of our Saviour. 

God has heard our prayers. One land- 
lord has been so tricky that we were 
threatened with the loss of valuable mis- 
sion property but through prayer it was 
saved. We praise him for bringing our 
eldest son safely to us from his school 
at Naini Tal which is nearly 900 miles 
northwest of us in the Himalayas. He 
is rosy and happy and his first year at 
school has done him so much good. We 
are thankful to God for his great good- 
ness in giving us on Oct. 6 a fine new 
son, Everett Eugene. 

There are signs of an abundance of 
rain. God is richly blessing other fields 
and can do the same for us. Your pray- 
ers will open the windows of heaven and 
a wonderful blessing will flow out upon 
Bengal which is in such crying need of 
a revival. We came to India for one 
purpose only—that India may find Christ 
as its Redeemer. We are absolutely 
dependent on your spiritual backing. 
Without it we are utterly helpless; with 
it we will be abundantly fruitful. Will 
you not pray daily, “Oh God make thou 
the Howards prayer-consecrated, Spirit- 
filled, mighty winners of souls?” 

What strength and courage your let- 
ters give us! They are mighty welcome 
visitors! Let’s have lots of them. With 
love from all of us to all of you. 

Yours in his service, 
John A. Howard and family. 

Contai, Bengal-Orissa 

Nov. 6, 1924. 


New Forms of Repression in 


Roumania 

The Baptists in Roumania are not long 
permitted to forget that they have no 
legal security. A few weeks ago Doctor 
Rushbrooke was able to report that the 
flercer forms of persecution were dying 
down throughout the larger part of the 
land. The minister of Cultus; M. 
Lepadatu, had also shown a sympathetic 
understanding of our position, and had 
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promised Doctor Rushbrooke a sight : 
the draft laws affecting the Baptists b 
fore they reach their final form. 
Now, however, a new line of attac 
appears. The minister for internal a 
fairs, under the date of Dec. 20 last, hi 
issued a circular order to the police th’ 
every preacher shall be restricted to h 
own district. The grounds given a 
three: 1. That the movements of tl] 
preachers hinder the control of foreig’ 
ers. 2. That certain traveling ministe 
have assailed the new Orthodox cale) 
dar. 3. That their criticisms of tll 
Orthodox church have disturbed | 
minds of its adherents. 
These points have not the slightest a: 
plication to the Baptists, since: 1. The 
ministers are all Roumanian subjec’, 
2. They have received and use the ne} 
calendar and have nothing to do wi! 
the stupid and superstitious oppositi« 
to it. 3. The Baptists are not accu} 
tomed to attack the Orthodox chure| 
though the presentation of their me 
sage may possibly tend to arouse que) 


tions in the minds of its adherents. | 

Nevertheless, the familiar names 
Director Jonescu and Doctor Comsa a 
pear as signatories of a document 1 
which these gentlemen have “the hon; 
to send a copy of Circular Order N\ 
105515 of the Ministry for Internal /! 
fairs, concerning traveling preacher’ 
and request that Baptist ministers shl 
be bound by these instructions. He | 
ently the weapons which _ Mess), 
Jonescu and Comsa wield are hen: 
forth to be forged in the ministry ie 
internal affairs instead of that of Cult). 

Meanwhile, an old preacher in Br 
sarabia has applied for liberty to preal 
in certain districts, and the Cultus m+ 
istry in Bukarest—again through Dodi 
Comsa (a theologian, who, before 5 
appointment at the ministry, had d> 
tinguished himself by publicly lecturi. 
against the Baptists)—has refused > 
grant this. ) 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Lreonarp W. RILEY 
My wife’s grandfather, Rev. Willi 


a century ago. He lived to be more thi 
ninety years of age, passing to his - 
ward about a quarter of a century a 
He was an Englishman, born in Lond 
and when greatly pleased, he wont 
ways shout: ia 
“Glory Be!” 
When I saw in THe Baptist of L 
6, in the Boston letter of Dr. Chai 
H. Watson, an item headed “Smoke, 
involuntarily exclaimed: “Glory be! 
voice has been raised in our natio} 
Baptist paper against one of the greatil 
evils of our day.” I agree with all D 
tor Watson has said and could 
columns of THE Baptist with argume's 
supporting his contentions. The che 
of Linfield college is the only plac} 
know where men gather that is not fil 
with the stench of tobacco and ¢ 
arettes. I have been glad to find 


versity Park college in Iowa, Phil) 
university in Oklahoma and Pat 


- 
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Union college in California likewise for- 
pid the use of tobacco. There are other 
nstitutions which forbid its use on their 
srounds and in their buildings, and still 
others which do not allow any student 
who uses tobacco to represent their in- 
stitutions in any intercollegiate manner 
whatsoever. There are still some others, 
ike Furman university in South Caro- 
ina, which “do all they can to combat 
the evil.” 

Certainly institutions like colleges and 
iniversities, whether denominational or 
xtherwise, should be fighting this evil. 
{f anyone is in any doubt as to the in- 
ury done by the use of tobacco, he 
should read the articles published on this 
question by Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale 
iniversity. The loss to the United 
States which comes from the tobacco 
jabit through the deterioration of char- 
icter and mental strength of its users, 
hrough fires and through the millions 
yf national wealth wasted in tobacco is 
imply incalculable. 
|My grandfather, Rev. John D. Riley, 
vas a great friend of my wife’s grand- 
lather, Rev. William Pearce. They were 
yoth Baptist ministers who labored many 
rears in Washington county, Ohio. In 
heir early days they were both great 
mokers, but after having passed the half 
‘entury milestone,they came to the con- 
‘lusion that the use of tobacco was not 
vecoming in ministers of Jesus Christ, 
‘nd both of them quit and never used it 
gain to the end of their days, though 
they lived more than three and four 
Hecades respectively thereafter. I wish 
‘o commend their example to my 
‘\rethren in the ministry and in educa- 
ional work. 

i A Live Wire 
i Dr. C. Oscar- Johnson of the | 
ee of Tacoma, Wash., paid a visit to 

AcMinnville on Tuesday, Feb. 3. At 
he morning hour he spoke in the chapel 
f Linfield college, and at the evening 
our in the First Baptist church. Doctor 
ohnson is a most wholesome spirit. 
is messages on these two occasions 
rere enjoyable and uplifting. His com- 
yng was like a burst of sunshine. At 
jhe church, among other things, he 
_ared his hearers to give up the use of 
_obacco during the year 1925. The 
aings Doctor Johnson said about this 
articular habit ought to lead every man 
‘ho heard him there or who may hear 
im elsewhere to resolve in his soul to 
-e free from the habit henceforth and 
orever more. 
| Doctor Johnson states that the roof is 
ow being put on the new First church 
_uilding in Tacoma; also, that the build- 
ig is being constructed of stone, and 
ill ultimately cost $350,000. In connec- 
on with this building operation Doctor 
ohnson is carrying on a special evan- 
listic campaign. The goal is 100 new 
, lembers by Sunday, March 1. In the 
f 
| 


First 


vars during February Doctor John- 
on is preaching on the following topics: 
[he Great American Mother,” “The 
teat American Boy,” “The Great 
‘merican Girl,” and “A Great American 
resident.” 

|One who heard Doctor Johnson on 


| dl 


| 
} 
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last Tuesday remarked: ‘People would 
think more of both Christianity and the 
church if there were more preachers like 
Doctor Johnson.” 


Baptist Bible Institute 


A Baptist Bible institute has been 
opened in Portland with Dr. W. T. Milli- 
ken as dean. The first term continues 
fifteen weeks. Tuition is free and the 
teachers serve without pay. Ten courses 
are offered as follows: “Bible Doc- 
trines” by Dr. T. J. Villers: “Bible In- 


terpretation’ by Dr. W. B. Hinson; 
“Bible History” by Rev. F. Hoffman; 
“Evangelism” by ‘Rev. C. M. Cline; 
“Missions” by Rev. J. E. Thomas: 


“Church Administration” by Dr. O. C. 
Wright; “Homiletics” by Dr. W. T. 
Milliken; “Elementary Christian Educa- 
tion” by Miss Louise Hunderup; “Child 
Siidy aby kev. ©. 9s. lunnell-:.“Princi- 
ples of Religious Education” by Dr. W. 
T. Milliken. The sessions are held in 
the evening at the Baptist headquarters 
in the Oddfellows building. 


News Items 


In Portland union Bible classes are 
now being conducted by Mr. A. B. Win- 
chester of Toronto, Canada. These are 
being held in the Calvary Presbyterian 
church under the direction of a com- 
mittee, the chairman of which is Deacon 
C. A. Lewis of the First Baptist church. 

Dr. Gordon Watt, a noted Bible ex- 
positor from England, is holding a series 
of Bible studies at the East Side church, 
Portland, Dr. Walter Benwall Hinson 
pastor. These continue for two weeks, 
both afternoon and evening. 

Dr. C. L. Trawin is now conducting a 
series of special meetings in McMinn- 
ville. He is doing his own preaching, 
with Mr. and Mrs. George Sutton of 
Corvallis in charge of the singing and 
personal work. Four candidates were 
baptized on Sunday evening, Feb. 1, and 
others will follow. 

Mr. Harvey W. Clevenger, formerly 
of Indiana, died at McMinnville, Ore., 
on Feb. 5. He was the oldest brother 
of pur Baptist ministers, L. A, E. R., 
and J. W) Clevenger: 

Dr. A. M. Petty, after a short respite 
at his home in Oakland, Calif. left on 
Feb. 9 for Reno, Nev.; Salt Lake, Utah; 
and Boise, Ida., on a national team in 
behalf of our missionary cooperative 
board. He writes that the conferences 
held in Arizona and southern California 
were among the best he has ever at- 
tended. 

Rev. Daniel Bryant, pastor of the 
First church at Corvallis, Ore., baptized 
eight on Feb. 1, having received four- 
teen on the two previous Sundays. 
Brother Bryant is preaching a series of 
morning sermons on “The Return of the 
Lord,” and evening sermons on “The 
Way of the Cross.” 

A card from Dr. Earl V. Pierce of 
Minnesota states that he has had a fine 
week at Swatow, attending a missionary 
conference. At the writing he was “on 
the road to Mandalay” headed for Ran- 
soon. He expects to remain a week in 
Burma and another in India. Such tours 
on the part of our brethren in the min- 


So BS 
istry will result in great good to our 


cause. 
Rhode Island 


By Myrrite A. ANDERSON 

The Missionary education conferences 
promoted by the Rhode Island Baptist 
Convention, Jan. 19-23, were held in five 
districts in the state: Westerly, Calvary 
church; Pawtuxet valley, Phenix church; 
Newport, Second church; Pawtucket, 
First church, and Providence, First 
church. The plan of holding these con- 
ferences in districts proved very suc- 
cessful and did much to stimulate in- 
terest among the various churches, as 
well as give an opportunity to more 
churches to receive the benefit of these 
institutes by placing them within reach. 

We are proud of the fine showing our 
people made—631 registrations. Many 
more attended the evening services who 
did not register for the classes. Eighty- 
seven churches were represented in the 
various classes as follows: Men’s group, 
134; women’s group, 183; young people’s 
CLOUD COM Whe We Gane LOlUp anlO/ Game 
C. group, 45; and nineteen additional 
registrations. 

Rhode Island was particularly fortu- 
nate in having such a fine group of men 
and women on the conference team, with- 
out question one of the main reasons 
for the success of the conferences. Rev. 
Floyd L. Carr, field secretary of the 
department of missionary education, led 
the men’s group while the women’s group 
was conducted by Miss May Huston, 
associate secretary of the department of 
missionary education. Mr. O. P. Camp- 
bell, director of religious education for 
the Connecticut Baptist Convention, had 
charge of the young people’s group and 
Mrs. Leslie Swain, state secretary of 
the W. W. G., led the W. W. G. grovo. 
The @ W. GC. sroup was in chasgegor 
Miss Mary L. Noble, executive secretary 
of the Children’s World Crusade. Dr. 
A. F. Groesbeck of China was the prin- 
cipal speaker at all the conferences. 
Helpful suggestions and methods for the 
promotion of missionary activities in the 
various phases of church work were 
given by the members of the team, and 
Doctor Groesbeck’s addresses were 
graphic and inspiring. 

The purpose of these conferences was 
to bring to the missionary leaders in 
the local church missionary materials 
and methods that work and to give them 
suggestions as to how to use them ef- 
fectively. We believe its purpose was 
accomplished and that great benefit was 
derived from these gatherings. 

News Items 

A series of men’s Bible class confer- 
ences have been held with marked suc- 
cess. Rev. Floyd L. Carr was the leader 
and was enthusiastically received. Four- 
teen churches were reached and already 
several classes are putting the plans sug- 
gested by Mr. Carr into operation iand 
are getting fine results. These confer- 
ences were promoted by the laymen’s 
department of the state convention. 

The Federal Hill Italian church of 
Providence is to have the service of Miss 
Ruth Howard, formerly of Denver, Colo., 
as resident missionary. Miss Howard 
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is already on the field. The work will 
doubtless prosper under her leadership. 

Dedication exercises and public in- 
spection of the new wing of the Mt. 
Pleasant church, Providence, Rev. E. E. 
Loux, pastor, was held Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 4. The speakers for the oc- 
casion were Revs. Edward Holyoke, 
Clarence M. Gallup and William Reid. 
This section completes the second of 
a three-unit building plan and consists 
of two stories containing six class rooms. 
The cost will be about $25,000 when 
completed. 

Rey. Albert Henderson of Greenville, 
has had the joy of receiving fifty into 
church fellowship during the past four 
years, ten having been added during the 
past year. Encouraging reports were 
presented at the annual business meet- 
ing on Jan. 12, and the church again 
pledged its loyalty and support to the 
pastor. 

Twenty-eight have been received into 
the fellowship of the Central church, 
Providence, Rev. C. M. Gallup, pastor, 
during the month of January. The nine- 
ty-eighth anniversary of the church 
school was celebrated Jan. 16, with splen- 
did exercises under the directron of Sup- 
erintendent Wallace L. Pond, including 
special addresses and music, and the read- 
ing of the church school chronicle for 
the year. 


Michigan Notes 


The church at Sparta has built an addi- 
tion to its present structure in order to 
provide room for the growing Sunday 
school and for the social and recreation- 
al life of the community folk. The new 
building was formally opened early in 
January with a banquet at which nearly 
300 guests were present. Pastor J. R. 
Stevens and his people, as well as the 
entire community, rejoice in this attain- 
ment. 

Rev. Thomas B. Marsh has set for the 
goal of pre-Easter campaign at Sault 
Ste Marie—every member worshiping, 
every member working, every member 
winning some one to Christ. Those who 
know Brother Marsh best predict a splen- 
did harvest in that church. 

Members of the Adrian church are 
reading the Gospels during the pre- 
Easter period; Pastor Ashbrook is giv- 
ing a course of study in them at the 
mid-week service, and urging the main- 
tenance of the family altar. Six of the 
pastors of the city are each preaching 
a series of Sunday evening sermons on 
the ten commandments. 

During her pastorate of two and one- 
half years at Wayne, Rev. Helen Phelps 
has seen the membership grow from 
forty to 225. The church presented her 
with a beautiful silver set, recently, as 
an appreciation of her services. 

Rev. H. B. Hartzog is preaching a 
series of Sunday morning sermons at 
Mason on “Bible Tragedies” the first 
was “The Tragedy of the Quitters” and 
the series will close on Jan. 29 with “The 
Tragedy of Nero’s Court.” Dr. Hartzog 
is carrying on an aggressive work in 
his church, and daily makes the trip to 
Lansing to perform his duties in the state 
legislature as the representative from 


his district. Three persons have recently 
been baptized into the church. 

Mrs. R. A. Allen began her work with 
the Greely church the middle of January, 
succeeding her husband who died sud- 
denly last December. Mr. Allen began 
work on the field in 1922, and had won 
a large place in the hearts of his own 
people and in the community. Because 
of her ability as a helper and her place 
in the hearts of the people, Mrs. Allen 
was asked to continue the work tempo- 
rarily with the church. She has also 
been asked to teach the Brotherhood 
class. 

Scribner Street church, Grand Rapids, 
is hoping soon to build a parsonage. A 
lot adjoining the church property has 
been purchased. Pastor Grover A. Jack- 
son has received fifty-eight members 
since coming onthe field in 1922, and 
the church attendance shows a marked 
increase. Evangelists Littrell and Moody 
have just closed a campaign with the 
church. Missionary interests are pro- 
moted through the women’s society, four 
W. W. G.’s and two organizations of 
Crusaders. 


Rev. James T. Goodman, who has 
served as pastor of the Brighton Feder- 
ated church (Baptists and Presbyterians) 
will close his work on the field April 1. 
During his three years’ pastorate he has 
performed admirable service for the two 
denominations. Previously he was pas- 
tor for five years at Scotten Avenue, De- 
troit. Brother Goodman is now open to 
a call from some pastorless church. 

Rollin church closed its year with $197 
in the general church fund and over $50 
in the repair fund. Congregations are 
increasing, and interest deepening. The 
church is planning on calling a council 
soon to consider the advisability of or- 
daining the pastor, Mr. S. J. Hicks, who 
is also serving the church at Manitou 
Beach. This latter church also closed 
its year with a good balance in the treas- 
ury, and a fine spirit prevails in its mem- 
bership. 

Evangelistic meetings are being held in 
many of the Michigan churches. Pastor 
Benjamin ‘Eicher reports that nearly 100 
have accepted Christ in the services con- 
ducted by Evangelist Dan Shannon, and 
a goodly number of these will probably 
come into the church. 

Pastor Dissette, South church, Lan- 
sing, has already baptized several into 
membership, as a result of meetings con- 
ducted by Rev. C. F. Peterson of Jack- 
son. Mr. Dissette is receiving the hearty 
co-operation of his membership and the 
outlook is hopeful on the field. 


Evangelists Littrell and Moody held 
successful meetings with Cassopolis 
church; four have already been baptized 
and others are seriously contemplating 
joining the church. Rev. M. H. Pettit 
is pastor of the combined work of the 
Baptists and Presbyterians. 

Pastor C. B. Milberry, Clare, reports 
that more than fifty made a stand for 
Christ during the series of meetings con- 
ducted by Rev. J. J. Pease, and some 
baptisms have resulted. There is great 
need for larger accommodations for the 
growing Bible school. 


THE BAPTISs 


Pastor Gould reports that the commt 
nity about Colon has been districted fe 
the purpose of making a survey of th 
field for-church attendance. The Sunda 
school has increased from seventy-fiy 
to 101 since Christmas; the church e; 
pects to exceed its missionary quota fe 
the year, and the building has been rt 
paired. All good news, and shows 
wise leader is in the field. | 


Rocky Mount District Wome 


Rejoice 

By Maupe MOoNTGOMERY 
Feeling the burden of the debts of o1! 
great national societies, this distri 
sponsored a special service of prayer j 
the Baptist churches of Colorado, Uta 
and Wyoming the third Wednesday {| 
January, to be followed up with speci’ 
prayer for missionary objects at ever 
third prayer meeting in the months { 
come. Since the generosity of one {| 
the brethren has lifted the entire deb. 
of the women’s societies we feel the ni 
cessity of praise to the Heavenly Fathi 
and to the donor. ' 
The women of this district have mac 
strenuous efforts to assist both with tl 
debts and with the current operating e)| 
penses. The budget was “visualized 
the churches being asked to designate | 
portion of their missionary fund to app) 
to certain items which are within #] 
operating budget of the women’s soci} 
ties, and the same to apply upon the a 
portionment of said churches. The sp 
cial plan was initiated by the women fi) 
interesting the churches in raising moni) 
for the support of certain items in tl} 
operating budget—increasing the intere! 
in the entire missionary effort as on 
the normal percentage of the offerin) 
was to come from these Colorat| 
churches. 


Colegios Internacionales, } 
Cristo, Oriente, Cuba 


By MarcARET RENSHAW 1 

During this quarter, Los Colegios I) 
ternacionales has passed through | 
great experience. On Nov. 29, at 7: 
p. m., while the young people’s societi| 
were at services, fire was announce 
in the kitchen. Boys and teachers rush 
with fire apparatus to extinguish it, b/ 
all in vain. It spread so rapidly, all e| 
ergy was used to save the chairs ai) 
tables of the dining-room. The sour) 
of the water supply was cut off, so so 
the fire had spread to another buildir| 
the girls’ classrooms. Help was ask) 
from the nearest towns, also in vain. © 
a very short time three buildings we) 
in ashes. The girls’ dormitory was. 
danger but was saved through the f 
roic efforts of the president and son 
the faithful boys. This building had be 
completely stripped. As it had rained f) 
two hours that day, you can -imagine | 
what a muddy condition the furnitu 
and trunks were. ;. 
The primary room was among the ¢ 
stroyed buildings. All our handwo| 
materials, models, books and magazin 
were lost, leaving this department co! 
pletely handicapped in its future wo! 
However, the greatest questions © 
“Where will the girls sleep and 
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hall we eat?” These problems were 
olved by the boys giving up their home 
> the girls for the night. The girls’ 
ymnasium was converted into a dining- 
oom. while a kitchen was soon rebuilt. 
yn Monday classes continued as usual. 
Immediately plans were made for re- 
onstruction. In the teachers’ meeting 
1000 was raised. Students took up the 
Jan with enthusiasm, friends were in- 
erested, and we hope to raise a sub- 
tantial sum here in Cuba. We feel that 
ae destruction has been a blessing in 
isguise for the Cubans are learning to 
ive generously for Christian service. 
‘indergarten supplies are still needed. 
Vith thirty-three children enrolled it is 
sad thing to think of all the scissors, 
rayons, cards, pictures, balls, games, 
aicks and construction paper destroyed. 
ome one will answer this need soon, we 
ave no doubt. 


| Illinois News 


‘By C. W. Wess 

‘The Alton association met with the 
faerry Street church in Alton, Feb. 16. 
‘he way had been prepared for it 
{rough the fine cooperation of the faith- 
il people of the Cherry Street church 
fith Rev. N. J. Hilton. Letters were 
‘mt out to the churches of the asso- 
ation requesting their help in making 
{is a great meeting by prayer and by 
«nding a large, wide-awake delegation. 
‘vis most of the churches did, and there 
us a fine delegation from every part 
( the association clear down to Carbon- 
dle and Benton. The meeting was call- 
to order by the moderator, Rev. S. 


IcKinney. The opening prayer was of- 
red by Rev. E. L. James of Staunton. 
hy. D. T. Magill then led in a devotion- 
service, taking for his thought John 
i lifting us into the very presence of 
ie A number of pastors who were at 
e retreat at Elgin gave some of the 
cod things they had received from that 
wnderful meeting. It was agreed that 
iiwas a treat instead of a retreat. A 
Caner was served by the ladies of the 
(erry Street church which did them 
geat credit. 
In the afternoon Rev. H. P. Hughes 
aa led the devotional service 
sed on Phil. 4: 4,5. Rev. E. L. James 
c Staunton gave an address on “The 
Med of Prayer.” His principal thought 
vs, “We need to pray because God 
dmands it. He will not give until we 
ac.” Rey. M. W. Twing gave an ad- 
tess on, “Identifying the Individual 
vth the Kingdom Purpose of Our 
Ird.” He was at his best. Rev. habia 
\MMinn of Carbondale, spoke on, “The 
Fstor Holding His Audience.” His 
nin thought was, “Be yourself in the 
plpit and sense the needs of the peo- 
ig Rey. Zack Bond Ford of East St. 
uis spoke on “The Need of Dedicat- 
iy the Home to God.” Rev. S. D. Mc- 
ae spoke on, “The Sunday School 
of the Present Condition of the 
urch.” 
n the evening Rev. J. B. Little, pas- 
t( at Benton, gave a rousing sermon 
fim Esther 4: 13-14. His subject was, 
“ersonal Responsibility to the Kingdom 
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of God in the Time in Which We Live.” 
The Cherry Street church young men 
sang and touched all our hearts with 
their music. Rey. R. L. Kelley of the 
Board of Cooperation added the crown- 
ing touch by his address on “The Chal- 
lenge of the New Day.” 


Maine News 
By E. C. WHITTEMORE 


Steady progress marks the work of 
the church at Old Town under the alert 
and faithful guidance of Pastor C. D. 
Nutter. The Sunday-school attendance 
is constantly increasing, as are the con- 
gregations. A young people’s depart- 
ment has recently been organized, as 
also a men’s class in the Sunday-school. 

On the morning of Jan. 23 an explo- 
sion of the cooking range in the par- 
sonage at Morrill seriously injured Mrs. 
Hunt. Mr. Hunt, coming into the room, 
was so overcome that, after telephoning 
for help, he died of heart failure. Mr. 
Hunt was a graduate of Colby, class ’79, 
and Newton ’82. He was pastor at Mil- 
ton, Mass., where he established two 
churches and afterward a third at South 
Quincy. ‘To these fields he gave four- 
teen years of successful service. This 
was followed by twenty years of sery- 
ice for the Maine ‘Baptist Missionary 
Convention, and _  colporter-missionary 
for the Publication Society. He has 
been pastor of the Morrill church since 
1914. Unselfish, kindly, faithful, labor- 
ious, he has rendered a broad and perma- 
nent service to the kingdom of his Lord. 
{n simple devotion he used all his pow- 
ers for Christ and his fellowmen. Mrs. 
Hunt’s injury was so serious as to re- 
quire the amputation of a part of one 
hand. She is recovering at the Belfast 
hospital. 

Maine loses another faithful pastor in 
the death of Rev. George D. Milbury of 
South Berwick. While still in Newton 
Theological seminary he became pastor 
of the church at South Berwick and 
served faithfully and successfully until 
a complete nervous breakdown early 
last August. Mr. Milbury was born in 
Carleton county, N. B., was graduated 
with honor at Bates College, and, seek- 
ing the best preparation for his work, 
after certain pastorates, he specialized at 
Yale, Harvard, and Newton. More than 
ordinary sympathy goes out to Mrs. 
Milbury and her two children in their 
great loss, and the church and state are 
the poorer for the departure of one who 
seemed to be at the very beginning of 
an even enlarged usefulness. 


Personal 


Rev. STEPHEN J. Davis died recently at 
Hutington, Calif., at the age of eighty-five. 
He was a native of Indiana, had served 
four years in the Civil War, was ordained 
in Iowa in 1880 and served a number of 
churches in that state, Kansas and other 
central states. 

Recently Rev. Cart Bassett assisted 
Pastor J. H. Woodsum in revival meetings 
at Creston, Iowa. There have been seventy 
additions to the church, forty-nine coming 
by baptism. 

Miss CATHERINE YOKEM died recently at 
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Hardin College, Mexico, Mo., where she 
was a junior. The college suspended its 
work for half a day for the funeral at 
which time Doctor Whitson, Rev. J. J. 
Hughes, Pres. S. J. Vaughn and Rev. Eu- 
gene Neubauer made addresses, the last 
speaker being a half brother of the de- 
ceased. Miss Yokem’s home was _ near 
Pleasant Hill, Ill., and her church member- 
ship at Barry, Ill. Relatives will endow a 
scholarship to bear her name. 


Rey, JAs. Fisuer, Wellington, Kan., is 
in his third year and reports a growing 
work. Baptisms, local finances, benevo- 
lences and payments on the edifice debt 
during 1924 exceeded all previous efforts. 


Major J. Maprson Hare is now pastor 
at Huntingdon, Pa., in the church where 
he was converted, baptized and licensed to 
preach. A new lighting system has been 
installed in the meeting house, the parson- 
age brought up-to-date, and every depart- 
ment of the work strengthened. Baptisms 
are frequent. 


ROSEMARY BRADFORD ALLISON, only 


‘daughter of Pastor and Mrs. George D. Al- 


lison, Wilmington, Del., finished her 
earthly life recently, age six years. This 
and the passing of others in the church 
was the occasion of a memorial service, 
Jan. 14. 

Miss A. E. Srroup, aged eighty-six, died 
recently at Wilmington, Del., leaving in her 
will a generous provision for her church, 
the Second Baptist. The trustees in accept- 
ing it, added a certain amount and made 
a payment on the edifice debt. 

At QueEN ANNE CHURCH, Seattle, Wash., 
Rey. B. P. Richardson, pastor, the corner 
stone for the new building was laid Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 1. This unit, exclusive of 
lot, will cost approximately $27,000. It will 
consist of Sunday-school room, parlor and 
a temporary auditorium. The contract calls 
for its completion by May 15. 

THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY of the pastorate 
of Rev. W. Earl Cochran, of the Bethesda 
church, Tacoma, Wash., was celebrated 
Jan. 23, at which time the pastors of the 
Baptist churches in Tacoma were present 
and took part in the program. An interest- 
ing feature was the report showing that 
during the three years’ pastorate 102 mem- 
bers have been received, fifty-eight by bap- 
tism, with a net gain of fifty-six. Plans for 
the enlargement of the building to accom- 
modate increasing congregations were ap- 
proved. 

Mrs. SmitaH THoMAs Forp, well known 
nationally for her interest and activity 
in the organized work of women for 
missionary service recently had the mis- 
fortune to fall and break her arm in two 
places. This following her serious ill- 
ness a year ago has made recovery 
slower than normal but she will soon 
be able to take her accustomed place in 
the Wheaton, Ill, church and in the de- 
nomination. 

Mary G. MeEtsy, whose funeral took 
place Jan. 29, 1925, was an 1887 gradu- 
ate of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School. Following her graduation she 
was immediately appointed by the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society for 
work at Ellis Island. For twenty years 
she served the society loyally. 
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Lay VISITATION AND EVANGELISM are be- 
ing stressed by the Bergen Point church, 
Bayonne, N. J., Rev. Leroy Halbert, 
pastor. The inspiration for lay evangel- 
ism came through the membership itself. 
Nearly half the present resident mem- 
bership has united with the church dur- 
ing the present pastorate of two and 
one-half years. 
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Want Ads 


Ministers Wanted, Organizers Baptist Di- 
vision “Y’ Tour Hurope Summer. Earn 
Trip. Lowest cost tour $275-$550. Allen 
Tours, Boston 17, Mass. 


Wealthy Western New York offers the 
farmer cheap farms, good markets and low 
taxes. Good schools, churches and social 
advantages. Best of roads. Fine homes 
near lakes and summer resorts. Homes 
with gas, water and electricity. Climate is 
ideal. Long growing seasons, plenty rain 
and sunshine. Short mild winters. Get 
our prices! N. Y. Farm Agency, ‘West- 
field, N. Y. 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available 
after March 1 for single church or union 
meetings. Safe and sane! Highly recom- 
mended! For dates, terms and references 
write to 3938 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Official Photograph 


Third Baptist World Congress 


Stockholm, Sweden, 1923 


Beautiful High-Class Picture, Clear 
and Distinct, showing 2,000 Dele- 
gates from every land, on High- 


school Campus. 


Size: 12x16 inches 
Price $1.50 Postpaid 


Make remittance payable to 


Swedish Importing Assn. 
Care of S. Berg 
1481 Farragut Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


EvANGELIst E. S. Stucker closed a three 
weeks’ meeting with Pastor Henry of 
the First church of Yakima, Wash., on 
Jan. 30. From Feb. 1-15 he was with 
Pastor A. E. Davis at the White Tem- 
ple, Walla Walla, Wash. And from 
Feb. 16-March 6 he is with Pastor E. R. 
Clevenger, at Harrison, Idaho. The first 
two of these meetings have had a large 
attendance and gratifying results. Evan- 
gelist Stucker has not announced his 
plans beyond the Harrison meeting. 

STATE EVANGELIST F. M. DuNxK assisted 
pastor Geo. W. Stoddard in a special 
meeting at Arcola, IJl., in January. There 
were twenty accessions to the church, 
seventeen coming by baptism. Pastor 
Stoddard is now helping Mr. Morgan, 
the pastor at Barrow in special meet- 
ings. 

Miss Erne, Knapp was ordained to the 
ministry at Phoenix, N. Y., on Jan. 29. 
Dr. C. ‘(LeRoy Dakin was moderator and 
Reva Gay Eas Carr clerics hem pastor 
Rev. R. N. Rand, preached the sermon. 


* Miss Knapp is a missionary to the Tono- 


wanda Indians in New York. 


Rev. FRANK G, Sayers of Freeport, IIl., 
during January preached a series of ser- 
mons entitled, “Modern Messages from 
Ancient Manuscripts.” These were from 
the New Testament and awakened a 
new interest in the reading of the scrip- 
tures. The series is being continued 
through February. These sermons were 
largely expository and the congregation 
was asked to read in advance the book 
to be dealt with. There was a decided 
increase in interest and attendance. 


THE COWBOY EVANGELIST, Rev. Joe J. 
Payne, recently held a meeting with the 
church at Northville, Mich., Rev. A. K. 
McRae, pastor. There were sixty-six 
professions of faith. Twenty-eight were 
baptized and twelve others received into 
the church. Another large group is to 
be baptized. The majority of these were 
men, and there were only seven chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age. 


Rev. W. S. ABERNETHY, pastor of Cal- 
vary church, Washington, D. C., is de- 
livering a series of sermons during Jan- 
uary and February entitled, “Sunday 
Evening Fireside Sermons.” The themes 
dealt with are, “Making the Home Beau- 
tiful,” “The Game of Love,” “Courtship 
Days,’ “Unhappy Marriages — Why?” 
“Happy Marriages,” “What Men Like in 
Women,” “What Women Like in Men,” 
and the last one on March 1, “The Fu- 
ture of the American Home.” 

FRANK FE. Fourk, M.D., a leading layman 
of the First church, Des Moines, Iowa, 
is centering the attention of the men 
of the church on the boys. A thousand 
postal cards were placed in the hands 
of the boys between the ages of six and 
eighteen and they are asked to answer 
the printed questions: How can father 
be of more help to me? What do I most 
admire in my father? Is your father your 
chum? The boys are requested to mail 
the answers to Doctor Foulk who uses 
them as a basis of knowledge for the 
approach of the men to the boys. The 
boys are encouraged in every reasonable 
way to express their own ideas of a 
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boy’s idea of a real father, of a rea 
man, and what a boy has a right te 
expect of his father. | 

A. J. Epwarps who has been for mori 
than fifty. years a deacon and trustee 0} 
the First church, Waterloo, Iowa, re 
cently celebrated his seventy-cightl 
birthday. Members of the Blackhawl 
Bar association gave a dinner in hono; 
of the event. 

Tue TEMPLE CHURCH, Charleston, W 
Va., Rev. C. W. Kemper, pastor, ha 
just closed a gracious revival led by Dr 
J. W. Graves of Clarksburg. There weri| 
eighty confessions of faith, The mem| 
bership of the church is now 154U. Prof, 
Louis Potter of Washington, D. C., whi 
for twelve years has been organist an! 
choirmaster in Calvary church, will be} 
come minister of music in the Templi 
church at an early date. 

Rev. A. V. ALLEN, Jefferson Ave. church! 
Detroit, Mich., is delivering a series 0} 
sermons on “Masterpieces in Art.” Re 
cently he spoke on Holman Haunt’) 
“The Light of the World.” These pic| 
tures are shown on the screen or other| 
wise and their values pointed out ani 
a sermon follows on some related tex!) 


Rev. M. L. Woop, pastor of the Fiftl 
Avenue church, Huntington, West Va 
recently conducted a two weeks’ reviva| 
service in his own church. Mr. Fran) 
McCravy led the singing. The Sunda) 
school during 1924 averaged over 100 
in attendance for the full year. } 


Dr. H. F. STILWELL, superintendent ¢!| 
evangelism for the Northern Baptis 
Convention will be with the First churel) 
Lincoln, Nebr., Mar. 29-Apr. 12 in a} 
evangelistic effort. | 


Pror. J. M. P. Smiru of the Universit) 
of Chicago has delivered a series of Si) 
Wednesday evening lectures in the Nor 
mal Park church, Chicago, on “Roac 
ways through the Scriptures.”  Profes| 
sor Smith is an outstanding Hebre 
scholar and one of the foremost teachei| 
of the Old Testament in America. 


Rev. R. W. Suaw, for five and a ha 
years pastor of the South church, Mi) 
waukee, Wis., has resigned to take effer. 
Mar. 1 that he might accept the call qd 
the church at Bozeman, Mont. He weé| 
educated at Ottawa university am| 
Rochester seminary and held pastoratt) 
in Kansas before coming to Wisconst) 
The church at Bozeman is the secon) 
largest in Montana, strategically locate 
near the Montana State College whic) 
enrolls about 1100 student annually. _ 


WHY NOT INCLUDE 

The Baptist Old People’s Home 

Maywood, Ill. a 

In Your Benevolences This Month? | 
YOUR GIFT 

Will Help Us Reach 


Our $250,000 Goal for Enlarged Building an 
uae eet Fund. REV. L. T. ding aN 


> 


Best materials. Finest work 
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Station WCOY 


66 HIS is station WCOY broadcasting from the office 
of THE BAPTIST on the third floor of the Im- 
manuel Bldg., 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“Dear radio fans, we are glad to greet you again. 
The Bigger and Better Paper has struck twelve. In base- 
ball lingo we should say it smashed out over 'the bleachers 
and made a home run. The fans everywhere are clapping 
their hands, cheering and hustling for new lists. This 
‘six months for one dollar’ is a real hit. The lists come 
in smilingly every day. In the same mail frequently are 
letters from Maine and California. 
a little special organization and work in every church. 
We need a hundred thousand rooters. Thousands of our 
readers will go fifty miles, pay three dollars for football 
tickets, sit in the rain or cold for three hours, yell them- 
selves hoarse and jump themselves stiff, to see a peppy 
game. Why not? It’s worth it. Why not snap in with 
the same zest and pep up THE BAPTIST game? It is 
worth it too. Many a good team has gone down in defeat 
because it was not adequately supported by rooters from 
home. So we say: Bea good sport; get a pennant and 
a megaphone; and whoop it up for THE BAPTIST. 
Thank you, now we will win! Thank you. 

“The Field Editor will announce the convention scores 
to Feb. 15: Washington (two conventions) holds the 
banner for highest percentage of reported membership 
taking the paper. Then comes Montana. And in the last 


If you are a Baptist 
And don’t know where you’re at; 
You'll ind THE BETTER BAPTIST 
(Will serve you mighty pat. 


What we need now is’ 


three weeks Montana has moved up to 3/5 of one per cent 
of Washington. Wyoming stands third and coming 
strong. Michigan and Wisconsin are tied for fourth and 
fifth places. California (two conventions) is sixth. 
Nebraska and South Dakota tie for seventh and eighth 
places. Utah is ninth and Arizona is tenth. 


“We will now give the standing of the ten conventions 
or states having the largest gross lists: 1, Illinois; 2, Cali- 
fornia; 3, Michigan; 4, Ohio; 5, New York; 6, Washington; 
7, Pennsylvania; 8, Minnesota; 9, Wisconsin; and 10, 
Nebraska. 

“Pastor Bryant Wilson, First church, Sacramento, 
Calif., is a booster for THE BAPTIST. A recent notice 
in his bulletin reads: ‘Here is a wonderful opportunity 
to get acquainted with our gireat Religious Journal, THE 
BAPTIST. It will be sent to any address six months for 
$1 payable in advance. Those not renewing promptly will 
be dropped from the lists at date of expiration. The paper 
is bigger and better than ever—a thirty-two page weekly 
newspaper that no real Baptist can afford to be without. 
Let us help ourselves, our church, and the kinedom by 
speaking to our agent, Mrs. Eugene Stocking, today about 
subscribing, and thus put THE BAPTIST on the map 
in a big way in Sacramento.’ 


“Now, friends, let us introduce our agent at Loveland, 
Colo., Mr. C. O. Woodmansee, who is a real go-zetter and 
he will give us his selling talk in rhyme. Here we are: 


For every one there’s something, 
From grandpa down to Jim; 

When father wants to read awhile 
It makes a hit with him. 


= 8 


It tells the golden gossip— 


Are anything but slow. 


way of the fellow who’s doing it. 


The things you ought to know; 
The pages full of good things 


| “The office boy says that he has noticed that the fel- 
| low who says it can’t be done is always getting in the 
He says that where 


The chimney corner, bookshelf, 


Sunday-school lesson notes, 


Devotion’s page and radio 
Are worthy of your votes. 


Take it? Of course you will! 
Now that is surely fine! 

I am the happy agent— 
Your name on the dotted line. 


“Signing off until Mar. 7. 


there’s a will there’s a way. 


This is WCOY, Chicago.” 


—=>—— 


‘Tue Seconp AveNUE Italian Baptist 
aurch was organized on Nov. 30, 1924, 
ith forty-three members. For nearly 
Weaty-five years the Italian work at 
econd Avenue has been conducted as a 
tission or congregation affiliated with 
te Second Avenue church. The first 
-aptism was in November, 1899, followed 
y one other convert in 1901, in which 
ear a regular Italian ministry was 
stablished by the New York City Bap- 
st Mission society. During these years 
23 Italians have been received into mem- 
ership, thirty-nine of whom were re- 
sived by letter or experience; the rest, 
34, represent the fruitage of the mis- 
onary work of the church. All but 
irty-three have scattered to the very 
ids of the earth. This congregation has 
ontributed eleven ministers and mis- 
onaries to the evangelical work in 
merica and Italy. 

Cuaptain Atva J. BRASTED at Fort Sam 
ouston, Texas, conducted thirty re- 
ious services during January. Four 


jousand men attended these meetings 


— luntarily. 


i@ month fifty-two 


He gave four lectures on 
oral themes to 977 men and during 
men accepted 
hrist. Last November there were thirty- 


two decisions for Christ. Chaplain 
Brasted has organized his work at the 
fort into a movement known as the Fort 
Sam Houston Christian Union which 
now has a membership of over 600. 
Those who join accept Jesus as their 
Teacher, Leader and Saviour. 

THERE WILL BE A Christian workers’ train- 
ing institute held in the Baptist Temple, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 8-11, under the 
auspices of the two city mission societies 
and the Publication Society. It will 
closely duplicate the institute held two 
years ago. It will open with a rally on 
Sunday afternoon and classes will be 
held afternoons and evenings for pas- 
tors, church officers, Sunday-school 
workers and leadersin B, Y. P. U., W. 
W. G. and C. W. C. groups. Both the 
foreign and home mission study books 
will be used. Every one interested in 
the work of Christ in Greater New York 
ought to keep these dates free and plan 
to be present. Registration fee, fifty 
cents. Dinner will be servd each eve- 
ning at a moderate price. For further 
information, address Stanley B. Hazzard, 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City, director 
of religious education. 


A CERTAIN CHURCH in WN, Ne 


Buffalo, 


leaves a certain amount of blank space 
on its weekly bulletin, followed by this 
pertinent question: “Tell why some folks 
who see everything going on during 
prayer, fall into deep sleep so soon after 
the sermon begins? ? P ?” 

THE First CHURCH, Youngstown, Ohio, 
reports nearly 200 additions during 1924, 
half of them by baptism. The church 
raised $53,510 for all purposes and is now 
engaged in erecting a new edifice. 

FOUR HUNDRED MEN attented the dinner 
for Baptist laymen in Denver in Jan- 
uary. The meeting was in the building 
of the First church. Mr. Edward M. 
Freeman was toastmaster, Judge William 
H. Witty and Dr. George A. Huntley 
were the speakers. 

BouLpER, Coto., is the seat of the Colo- 
ado State University. The church here 
holds a strategic position and in order 
more fully to meet the challenge of the 
hour, the contract has been let for a 
new building to cost $100,000. 

W. B. Rivey of the First church, Min- 
neapolis, will return from California in 
time to preach in his own pulpit March 
1, his twenty-eighth anniversary sermon 
as pastor. Quite himself again he has 
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AST ASTEREREE 
HALL- MACK CO 
1 MUSIC 


Samples of 6 different complete 16-page services of 

music and recitations for Easter. 
HELPER, NO. il 
Book of recitations, exercises, songs, etc. Price, 20c. 
No free samples; not sent for ex: amination. 
EASTER SPECIALS, NO. 1 

5 complete specials. No free samples; not sent for 
examination. 
Receiving the Parson—A Tantalizing Tangle 


A musical entertainment which pleases all—includ- 
ing the ‘ Parson. > Ministers approve it, many are 
using it, $7.50 the dozen. Returnable sample sent. 


SONG STORIES—STORY CANTATAS 
These for reader and chorus of singers. Returnable 
copies sent on request. 
SCRIPTURE CROSS WORD PUZZLES 


A booklet of Biblical Crocs Word Puzzles. Send 25c 
for one. Interesting, instructive and entertaining. 


A record of ‘‘In the Garden” makes a helpful Easter 
gift. Hear it at your dealers. 


HALL-MACK CO. Ba & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


BETTER MUSIC IN 
OUR CHURCHES 


By JOHN MANN WALKER 


The music committee, the choir, the 
organ and orchestra, hymnology, 
gospel singing, revival worship—these 
are a few of the subjects dealt with. 


NET, $1.25, POSTPAID 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


An Easter Pageant 


CROWNED WITH VICTORY. For young peo- 
ple and children. Text by Mrs, De Armond, music 
by J. H. Fillmore. A bright Easter drama of 
beautiful music, recitation, costumed plays and 
drills, concluding with tableau. A complete copy 
mailed for four 2-cent stamps. Fillmore Music 
House, 524 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. Publishers 
“The Beautiful 
“If I Could But Tell 


of the popular sacred solos, 
Garden of Prayer’’ 
All the Glory.’’ 


7 8 


and 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any sige or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully snb- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, 
Electric Organ blowing ovu3- 
fits for organs ofany make, 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 


a eer 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


UNLIRE OTHER BELLS 
cHuncn Lariat 
CHURCH && ounrneecaraLocus 


Erarss. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnst! Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, ® 


CaURCH FURNITURE , 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Aitars, Book ¢ 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. ects 3 free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17 Greenville, Ill. 


lectured in many California cities, Selma, 
Turlock, Riverside, San Bernardino, 
Pomona, Pasadena, Los Angeles. Great 
preparations are being made for his 
first month at home. The pulpit since 
last July has been ably supplied by Dr, 
L> M.S: Haynes, H.. B. O. Phillpotts, 
Robert L. Moyer, Leander Keyser, Reu- 
ben A. Torrey, Frank M. Goodchild, A. 
N. Hall and John Marvin Dean. 


Rey. A. G. Lacerguist, district superin- 
tendent of Southwest Iowa _ district, 
writes that while he was attending the 
funeral of his wife’s mother in Chicago 
he received a cable from Sweden telling 
him of the death of his own mother at 
the age of eighty-three. Mr. Lagerquist 
had the pleasure of visiting his mother 
in Stockholm in 1923 during the Baptist 
World’s Alliance Convention. 


THE CHURCH AT ABERDEEN, WASH., Rev. 
R. B. Shoun pastor, has 225 members. 
On Feb. 1 it had paid in over $400 for 
missions on this year’s apportionment of 
$800. During the past year it received 
by baptism twenty-seven, by letter 
twenty-five and otherwise ten. The net 
gain was fifty-six. 


GREENE AVENUE CHURCH, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Rev. Charles F. McKoy, pastor, re- 
ports additions to the membership of the 
church every week for the past four 
months. Rev. W. H. Houghton will lead 
the church in an evangelistic campaign 
Mar. 1-15. Six of the finest young peo- 
ple of the church are now in various 
colleges and seminaries with a view to 
giving their life service to the work of 
the Christian ministry. -Mr. Nicholas 
Shepler, graduate of Colgate university 
and Rochester seminary was ordained at 
the Greene Avenue church Thursday 
evening, Feb. 26. Rev. Cornelius Woel- 
kin, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, Rev. A. 
S. Hobart, Rev. C. F. McKoy and others 
participated in the service. Within re- 
cent weeks an Americanization program 
has been started in the church and also 
a week-day school of religious instruc- 
tion in connection with the _ public 
schools in the vicinity of the church. 


Dr. Hersert WALpo Hines presented his 
resignation as pastor of the First church 
of Kankakee, Ill., on Feb. 15, that he 
might be free to accept the unanimous 
and hearty call of the Central church of 
Springfield, Ill. He will begin his new 
pastorate on May 1. Dr. Euclid B. Rog- 
ers, pastor emeritus of Central church, 
will continue as acting-pastor until that 
date. 


JoHN SNAPE, CHAIRMAN of the program 
committee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, reports that he is making prog- 
ress in the building of the program, and 
the first draft of it will be submitted 
to the executive committee at its next 
meeting in Chicago, Mar. 10. 


THE CHURCH 
experienced a 


AT Piqua, OHIo, recently 
wonderful revival under 
the leadership of Evangelist James W. 
Kramer. The pastor, Rev. Franklin F. 
Fenner, speaks in the highest terms of 
the meetings and the leader. 


THE BAPTIST 


Obituary 


Mrs. Sarah Wallace Lord, born Feb. 14, 
1863, Steubenville, Ohio, passed to her re- 
ward at Somerville, N. J., Dec. 80, 19m 
Mrs. Lord was a most capable, cheerfui 
lady, untiring in her service to Christ, in 
church and community. 


Her Christian service extended from east 
to west and west to east. She labored in 
First Baptist, Rochester, Pa. In 1890 she 
went as a teacher to California Baptist 
University, now University of Redlands. 
There she married Rev. Thomas Newton 
Lord inj 1891. For twenty-six years she 
was active in church work in California 
Among the churches blessed with her pres-. 
ence are First Baptist, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena and Alhambra, also others in the Im- 
perial Valley. Coming east in 1916 she 
taught in Judson Memorial church, New) 
York City. Later as president of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society, First Baptist) 
Somerville, N. J., she had the joy of leaving) 
her society first in education for Central 
association. 


Her going caused sadness throughout the 
community. 


“They are not dead who live 

In hearts they leave behind, 

In those whom they have blessed 
They live a life again.” 


Solution to Last Week’s 


Puzzle 

HORIZONTAL. VERTICAL 
1. ESAU 1. EDOM 
5. ADORNS 2. SOB 
6. OBED 3. ARE =. | 
7. GO 4. UNDO 
9. AM 8. OATH 
10. ON 11. SAND 
11. ST. 13. TO 
12. AT 14.7 LO 
14. LA (LABAN) 16. ON 
15. TOOL 17. LOOSE 
18. MOON 18. MOSES 
20. AH 19. O. T. 
21. NO 25. IS 
22. O. T. 26. LU 
23. DO 27. IBHAR 
24. OILS 28. SOBER 
27, ISSUES 32. NO 
29. BE (BETHEL) 33. HO 
30. SO 
31. AN 
33. HE 
34. RO 
35. OR 


Quitters don’t win, and winners don 
quit—Religious Telescope. 


, 


“I once tried to teach a little Alaban 
boy to speak pure English,” writes Oo 
tavus Roy Cohen. “I'll never forget tt 
despairing way he said to me at the er 
of the thirtieth or fortieth lesson: ‘De 
aren't no “ain’t you,” is dey? It’s “aren 
you,” ain’t it??”—Boston Transcript. 


Thoreau informed his college mates | 
Harvard that before a pair of trouse 
fitted a man they had to be worn by hi! 
at least four years. 


Here’s a case where either “Yes” 
“No” could be met by the embarrassit 
“Why?” } 

A minister in the course of a e | 
said: “If I had anything to de Wi) 
whiskey, beer, rum, or any intoxivati) 
drinks, I should hve them all thapy} 
into the river.’ 

At the end’ of the sermon he ga 


out the hymn, “Shall we gather at t) 
river?” " 
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| Our Bookshelf 


~A Worthy Triad 


One of the best books of its kind 
at we have read in many a day is 
‘ardinals of Faith” by Oswald W. S. 
eCall and published by the Abingdon 
.eSS, New York. Ten cardinals of 
‘th are discussed with perspicuity of 
le, reverence of spirit and loyalty to 
ath. The book is a tonic to the in- 
‘lect, a stimulant to the will and an 
3piration to heart. The chapters on 
the Cross,” “Salvation,” “Character,” 
-d “The Kingdom of God,” are espe- 
ally noteworthy because the author 
enserves the fundamental values of 
fase articles of faith while approaching 
lem from the angle of the twentieth 
cntury. Price $1.50. 
Dr. L. P. Jacks has put the Hibbert 
l:tures of 1924 into book form under 
te title, “The Challenge of Life,” pub- 
lhed by George H. Doran Company, 
lbw York. Price $1.25. The three chap- 
tts which the book contains present the 
callenge to the individual, to society 
ed to labor. The challenge to the in- 
«vidual is the call to heroic living; the 
callenge to society is “for group ac- 
tn on the heroic level,’ and the chal- 
lage to labor is the return to the honest 
chics of work well done without regard 
t the time it takes to do it or the con- 
ctions under which it is done. There 
imuch in this little volume to provoke 
tought and questions but the main 
tesis comes out of the very heart of the 
(iristian gospels. 
“The Modern Reader’s Bible” by Moul- 
tn in one volume published by the Mac- 
rllan Company, New York, is a liberal 
eucation in itself. The book is profusely 
iustrated with fifty excellent drawings 
i colors depicting historical incidents. 
e arrangement of the contents is de- 
sned to make the reading of the Bible 
adelight instead of a drudgery. All the 
Istory contained in the Old Testament 
ibrought together and presented under 
heading, “Bible History.” This is 
ch ee by “The Prophets,” then “Bible 
setry’ and “Bible Philosophy.” The 
hw Testament is divided into “Bible 
listory” and “Literature.” All this is 
fllowed by a splendid literary introduc- 
tn to the books of the Bible, copious 
io to particular books and a very full 
ilex. 


i 


—J. A. E. 
Ie Speaker’s Bible, Edited by James Hast- 
ings, D.D. Chicago: W. P. Blessing Co. 
The religious world has always await- 
€ with interest anything edited by Doc- 
tr Hastings. Without question the best 
Corts of his life are found in the select- 
1g and arranging of the world of ma- 
trial that is found in this great work. 
Vhile the editor has done much writing 
fnself most of “The Speaker’s Bible” is 
acompilation of parts of sermons, es- 
Sys and addresses by the world’s great- 
- preachers and writers. The editor 
éclares his aim to be the preservation 
¢ all that is worth preserving of the 
)dern interpretation of the Bible. He 


é 
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Outstanding Books of Recent Issue 


The Door That Has No Key 


By Bernard C. Clausen, D, D. 
Sermons for Real Americans 


Each chapter is an enlivening breath from 
the hills, surprising in freshness, full of 
wholesomeness and _ vigor. In discussing 
some real big questions for Christian Ameri- 
cans, the author seeks the channel of honest 
fairness between the cowardice that would 
say only pleasant things, and the partisan- 
ship which takes those from whom it differs 
at their worst. $1.25 net 


Borrowed Axes 


By Russell H. Conwell, D. D., LL. D. 


Sermons of Common Sense by the Author of 
“Acres of Diamonds” 


The varied life and large human interests 
of Doctor Conwell are evident in all that he 
does. These ten sermons are of his best. 
They are not theological studies, but out- 
pourings of a soul full of the practical social 
concern of the Gospel. $1.25 net 


The Miracle of Me 


By Bernard C. Clausen, D. D. 


Pulpit addresses by the author of ‘‘Preach 
It Again,’’ that are startling and different; 
full of human interest, glorying in the Gos- 
pel, Every one of the twelve sermons is a 
shout of boasting as the preacher points to 
a truth from God. $1.25 net 


The Minister and His 
Ministry 
By John Mahan English, D. D. 


Doctor English speaks of the minister first 
as a preacher and then as a leader in his 
church and community, and shows the equip- 
ment necessary to the minister’s best prod- 
uct in preaching and leadership. Simple, 
Scriptural, practical, this book illustrates 
the finest ideals of the pastor’s place and 
work, and shows the road to attainment, 

$1.25 net 


Being a Christian 
By Robert H. Ashworth, D. D. 


What is it to be a Christian? How may I 
become a Christian? Why and when should 
the Christian join the church? These are 
some of the questions asked and answered 
in the seven chapters of this little book. 
Simple in statement, practical in purpose, it 
is adapted to be of excellent service among 
young people and those who have to do with 
them. $1.00 net 


The Monuments and the 
Old Testament 


By Ira Maurice Price, Ph. D. 


New Rewritten Edition with Maps and 
New Illustrations 


The value of this work is proved by the 
steady sale during a quarter of a century. 
The book in its present form has been re- 
written from cover to cover. A host of new 
illustrations has been added, among them a 
dozen maps. As the title indicates, the aim 
is to bring together information on the Old 
Testament afforded by excavations and de- 
cipherment of the records of the old world 
of Western Asia and Egypt. Profusely illus- 
trated. $2.50 net 


Worship in Drama 
By Charles Arthur Boyd 


A Manual of Methods and Material for 
Young People and their Leaders. The book 
is divided into two parts, one stating the 
Why and How of religious drama by young 
people, the other giving the What in the 
form of five Biblical dramas, two missionary 
pageants, and two pageants for special days. 
The book will be found practical in its sug- 
gestions. $1.60 net 


Making a Missionary 
Church 


By Stacy R. Warburton 


The book takes its inception from the 
need of a comprehensive and unified mission- 
ary plan for the whole church, and goes at 
once into the heart of the problem—the 
training of the pastor and of all church 
leaders, and the development of living mis- 
sionary interest and activity in every de- 
partment. $1.75 net 


A China Shepherdess 


By Margaret T. Applegarth 


Twenty-two delightful missionary stories 
about China, interesting to all ages, “ready- 
to-tell.” Illustrated with twenty-two pen 
and ink drawings by the author, showing 
how to make Chinese objects to illustrate 
the stories. Dozens of quaint and appropriate 
Chinese proverbs. To read these chapters is 
to accompany’a most charming traveler into 
the heart of a mission school in interior 


China, $1.75 net 
Animal Land 
By Willard Allen Colcord 


Thrilling, entertaining, and informative. 
Three hundred TRUE stories about Animals, 
Birds, and Insects, delightfully told. Six- 
teen original full-page illustrations; 21 fea- 
ture pages. Bound in red cloth, stamped in 
colors, with jacket in colors. 12mo. 462 
pages. $1.75 net 


THE CENTENARY 


TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By MRS. H. B. MONTGOMERY 


The author has rendered a great service to Christian knowledge and devotion, mak- 
ing the Four Gospels and the life and words of Jesus a new revelation, particularly to 
those who have no knowledge of New Testament Greek. 

Colloquial Greek is here rendered into colloquial English, yet in a dignified style 


that does not descend into the commonplace. 

The clearness of type and the illuminating headings as well as the phraseology are 
all helpful in bringing out the truth. 18mo, 732 pages. Cloth edition, red edges, $1.00 
net. De luxe edition, limp leather, $2.50 net. 


All books reviewed, mentioned or advertised in THE BAPTIST can be secured from 
our nearest house. Send for Catalogs of Books, Church and Sunday School Supplies. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 439 Burke Bldg., Seattle 
1107 McGee St., Kansas City 223 Church St., Toronto 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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emphasizes the thought upon the great 
texts and cendenses material which will 
serve to illuminate them. One of the 
first students of the Bible to examine 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 


Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary,. 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


‘Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


Christ's Mould 
of Prayer 


By Dr. James A. 
Francis 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles 


Paper, 25c. Leather, $1 
At your  bookseller’s 
or by mail post paid. 


An invaluable aid to the Bible Student and 
Teacher. 

The work in flexible leather, title in gold, pro- 

vides a most acceptable Easter remembrance. 

E. L. Eaton, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles. 


The Revolt 
of Youth 


By STANLEY HIGH 


“No student of cur- 
renthistory canafford 
to miss this amazing 


résumé of the student 
thinking inthis chaot- 
ic generation.” —Min- 
neapolis Daily Star. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
Illustrated. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


the volume on Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges and Ruth which is a combined 
work, says ‘When those who have a text 
in mind and desire to have the text lay 
hold upon them, there is no better com- 
pany to keep than ‘The Speaker’s Bible’.” 
The work is unique and will occupy a 
place of its own in any minister’s or 
Sunday-school teacher’s library. 
—C. R. Osporne. 


With Christ after the Lost, by L. R. Scar- 
borough. New York: Doran. $1.50. 


In the publisher’s presentation the vol- 
ume is pertinently named the “masterly 
handbook of evangelism.” We have ex- 
amined and commended other volumes; 
but this is the best of them all in sub- 
stance of contents, methods of presenta- 
tion, and completeness in direction, sug- 
gestion and adaptability to general spir- 
itual work. It is more needful and help- 
ful when we realize how little is done 
in Our seminaries to instruct in the 
“divine art” of soul winning. If this 
volume is used by preacher, evangelist, 
teacher and other personal workers as a 
class text-book to be followed literally, 
it will be of little value; but as a book 
of suggestions, methodical ways and 
means of spiritual Christian work it is 
most valuable. 


Challenged, by Helen R. Martin. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


A mother’s undying influence over an 
egotistical son, who during her life had 
scarcely a word of love or consideration 
for her, is the theme of “Challenged.” 
To the casual observer, Maizie, the 
mother, is a frivolous creature with 
never a serious thought, but beneath this 
deceptive exterior lies a vein of granite 
that makes her stop at nothing—even 
crime—to accomplish her ends, but al- 
ways with the motive of ulterior good to 
others than herself. She dies dramati- 
cally while Raleigh is still a child. With 
her death her influence begins to count 


with him and under it he changes from 


an unbearable prig to a “real fellow.” 
The story is interesting, but there is an 
unevenness in the delineation of char- 
acters that detracts from it. Some of 
the characters—Mr. and Mrs. Lovell and 
Georgianna—are wooden and _ stalk 
through the story like mere mannikens, 
while Maizie, Raleigh and especially 
Evvy are vital and vivid. The thought- 
ful reader cannot but wish that Maizie 
had shown her strength of character and 
gained her ends by some method other 


than murder and cruelty and slander. If- 


she had, however, there would not have 
been the opportunity for the working 
out of the fantastic psychology which 
the story presents. 

—j. T. V. 


The official photograph of the Baptist 
World Alliance delegates, two thousand, 
on the campus of the Stockholm high 
school, can be had from the Swedish 
Importing Association of Chicago for a 
reasonable price. The photograph is a 
good piece of work and the faces of this 
vast throng are clearly and distinctly 
shown. It is a desirable memento of 
this historic gathering. 
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Editor’s Notes on the Lesso 
for Mar. 15 
OUR LORD’S RESURRECTION | 
Lesson Text: John 20:1-16. Golden Text 
- Luke 24:34 

The finality of death has always he 
humanity in its grip with a vise-like co’ 
viction that there is a bourne from whi 
no traveler returns. It was this feelir 
that made the report of the women see 
like a wild tale to the disciples. Jt a 
pears that nobody expected Jesus : 
come back from the dead. The won, 
had made preparations to give to 4 
body of Jesus the last service they coy 
render. The men were stunned, unat 
to decide what to do and wholly witho 
hope that the enterprise in which th 
had engaged could be revived after ¢| 
death of the Master. This was the sit! 
ation when the startling news reach| 
them that the tomb was empty. T} 
thrilling story is told in all the Gospi| 
with a variety of detail and a siinplic} 
of diction that bear every evidence 
truthfulness. 


The Process 

Nobody saw Jesus rise from the de;| 
therefore nothing is said about the pre 
ess by which he came back from ft} 
tomb. The process through which ] 
body passed is hidden from us, and t| 
to-date science with all its accomplis 
ments is impotent to repeat the proct! 
with those who die. A quick metami(| 
phosis evidently took place by whi| 
the material body of our Lord becai’ 
a spiritual body. And by this we 
not mean a “spirit” body without s1| 
stance, but a real body so changed | 
some spiritually chemical process ti! 
he could be with his disciples like || 
former self and yet disappear at w) 
Possibly when we understand m«| 
about the spiritual universe which 1) 
material universe is more and more s¢| 
to be, we shall not have the difficu) 
with the resurrection of the dead wh 
baffles us now. However, the proce, 
while interesting, is not vital. : 
The Principle 

The principle of the resurrection) 
the main thing. That Christ lives, t: 
death could not hold him, that he is ‘} 
eternal Lord whom death failed to ¢: 
quer—these are the important things ¢! 
not how he rose from the dead. It} 
enough to know that his personality v} 
not impaired by his experience of dei! 
and the grave, that he was the sa} 
Jesus in all the essentials of his spirit <! 
character. Death wrought no change! 
the manhood of the Master. He * 
with his disciples at Emmaus and | 
the lake shore, he went in and f 
among them for more than a month, / 
taught them the same things he 1} 
taught them before his death. The o/ 
change was in the body which he wo! 
not permit Mary Magdalene to tou) 
Her hands were yet too gross to S' 
the refined tissue of a resurrection bo} 
But she could call him by the same na} 
as formerly, Rabboni, and get the saf 
kind response. The fact that Jesus lis 
has been the transforming power of 
Christian church from the first Eas! 
morning, and this is the one outstand? 
proof of personal immortality. 
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| Our Societies and 


_ How to Reach Them. 


’ 
\ 


Board of Missionary 


Cooperation 


‘The purpose of this Board is to pro- 
ote and obtain support for every de- 
‘minational activity, as provided in 
2 united program of the Northern 
-ptist Convention. 

Literature or special information 
‘ncerning any phase of the work will 
: promptly furnished on request. 


W. H. BOWLER 


| Acting Executive Secretary 


16 Fifth Avenue New York City 
oe 


} 


‘A Permanent Income 


le Annuities on One or Two Lives 


Qn one life the rate of income varies 
fm four to nine per cent a year, payable 
sni-annually. 

Jn one or two lives the rate varies from 
fir to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
yur, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
rnent income for two lives. 

for annuity booklet and samples of single 
al survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


‘le American Baptist Home Mission Society 
= 
| 
ry 


Aerican Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 


| Address all communications to 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Ist year 16,852 converts were vaptized on 
msion fields in the non-Christian world, with 
0: exception the largest total in a single year 
iithe history of the Society. 

Vien you make a will be sure that the full 
eporate name of the Society is used. Corre- 
Sndence concerning gifts on the Annuity Plan 
hh income ranging from 4 to 9% should be 
iressed to the Home Secretary. 

Ed T. Field, President 

Ederick L. Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
Joes H, Franklin, Foreign Secretary 

Jeph C, Robbins, Foreign Secretary 

EH. J, Lerrige, Home Secretary 

Viliam B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 

Girge B,.-Huntington, Treasurer 


- 


AN ANNUITY 
Written by 

The Board of Education 

| of 

The Northern Baptist Convention 

(Legal name) 


wl assure you an income for life at the 
lie and terms agreed upon by all the 
Fards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 

ti secure their education during all the 
Cning years, 

Er information on this and all educational 
S)jects, address, 

FRANK W. PADELFORD, Secretary 

2' Fifth Ave., New York City 
i 


News From Our 


Mission Boards 


During the past year, the American 
Baptist Publication Society supplied 
tract distributers in this country, as well 
as in many of the lands across the sea, 
with 1,238,419 pages of tracts. 


The ministers and missionaries benefit 
board is urging our churches to place 
in their annual budgets an item to cover 
the pension as well as the salary of the 
pastor. Many churches have responded 
to this suggestion and are now providing 
for the pensions of their ministers. The 
pay of the minister is often so small that 
it is only with difficulty he can meet 
the cost of the first year. 


The Hungarian girls’ home in New 
York City is one of our important and 
very much needed Baptist institutions. 
It is doing a great work. One of its 
pressing needs at present is an upright 
piano. A piano that has been used but 
that still has life and music in it would 
be much appreciated. It is hoped that 
some one reading this news note may 
have such an instrument which they 
would be glad to offer as a gift or at a 
low price. Please communicate with 
Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The board of managers of the Home 
Mission society has learned from differ- 
ent sources that in the fire which de- 
stroyed the dining-hall and a recitation 
room of Cristo College, Cuba, on Nov. 
29, 1924, a much greater disaster was 
avoided only by the energy and heroism 
displayed by President Robert Routledye 
in climbing to the roof of the girls’ 
dormitory, at personal risk, and extin- 
guishing the embers that had already 
begun to attack that building. The board 
has expressed to President Routledge its 
gratitude for having saved the best build- 
ing from destruction and for his splen- 
did leadership in being able to continue 
the work of the school without interrup- 
tion. 


Annual reports of the work done dur- 
ing the year by missionaries of the For- 
eign Mission Society are now being re- 
ceived at the headquarters of the so- 
ciety. On the ten mission fields of the 
society about 600 men and women are 
in service. This does not include mis- 
sionaries of the Woman’s society. Their 
reports tell inspiring stories of difficul- 
ties overcome, of victories won and of 
new opportunities opening. Many of 
these reports are being multigraphed for 
distribution among churches and indi- 
viduais especially interested in the work 
of certain stations. Any Baptist desir- 
ing copies of such renorts should applv 
by mail to Secy. William B. Lipphard., 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City. Jn- 
dicate name of missionary or station 
from which report is desired. 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


| WHEN YOUR WILL IS READ 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board 


of the Northern Baptist Convention 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If it does it will help the Board help worthy 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, their 
Widows and Orphan Children. 

If you prefer or need the income while you 
live we shall be glad to have you take an 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreement) 


whereby you will receive a high and safe re- 
turn on your gift throughout your lifetime. At 
your decease the income only will be used in 
the work. Your gift may be made a memorial 
to yourself or others. 

Write for Information. 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


(Corporate name) 
A PERMANENT INCOME 


on one or two lives can be provided 
through our 


ANNUITY GIFT PLAN 


For further information write to 
MARY E. BLOOMER, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 


A SIMPLE PLAN: 


You send to us: 
1. Your check as an annuity gift. 
2. Date of your birth. 
3. Address in full. 
We send to you: 
1. A receipt for your check. 
2. An annuity agreement. 
3. Annuity payments every six 
months. 
For full particulars regarding our 
annuity plan— Write to 
Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Bapt. Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Ave. New York City 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The denominational publishing house for the 
extension of the kingdom through the printed 
Word, Religious Education, and Sunday school 
development. 


This advertisement is worth 40c 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in with 
a new subscription with check for $2.50 to 


_ THE BAPTIST 


417 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


We will advance the subscription 14 months 
instead of 12 months. 
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They Are Calling You ~— 


Varied forms of work are used to open the doors into closed lives in British India: 
Hospitals, Dispensaries, Kindergartens, Elementary and High Schools, Village Schools 
and Training Schools. A very important phase of our work is the training of native 
workers in Bible study through our Bible Training Schools at Nellore and Ongole, — 
South India; Rangoon, Burma; and Golaghat, Assam. 3 


British India’s Work 
Appropriation 


$ 16,294 
Bengal-Orissa 3,742 
Burma ----- 30,326 


Assam - - - - 


So. India - - - 36,484 
Total - - - - $ 86,846 
e 
Total Nat’l theta s! $ 
CHILDHOOD’ Budget 503,960 GIRLHOOD 
nme ee oe eee ec a ee 
one of the chief concerns of the missionary. but a fine earnest Christian. 


WOMANHOOD 


Witnesses to the Power of the Gospel (Burmese Woman’s Society) 
In the hearts of consecrated women in Burma, the hope has been growing that they too might get under the load and lift 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY THE BOARD OF 
MISS ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION ~ 


(This space contributed by Tue Baptisr), _ 
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The 


ished Every Week by the Northern Baptise e | 


THE UNIVERSITY BAPTIST CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Folks, Facts and Opini 


ion 


The Central church, Quincy, IIl., Rev. 
Robert Van Meigs, pastor, voted on Feb. 
22 to purchase a building site at Four- 
teenth and Main streets at a cost of 
$15,000 and to push the campaign for the 
erection of a modern edifice at an early 
date. Building plans have been tenta- 
tively adopted for this new down-town 
structure. The church has about 900 
members. 

During the recent foreign missionary 
convention held in Washington the 
stereopticon was freely used to bring 
the unspoken message to the delegates 
present. Word slides giving titles were 
introduced in sufficient numbers to help 
the audience to know what was about to 
be thrown on the screen. The slides 
were selected by our own Harry S. 
Myers who prepared the illustrated pro- 
gram and to whom the convention was 
indebted for the last illustrated hymn 
sung at the convention, “O Zion Haste.” 


The Baptist Missionary Training 
School located in Chicago, Ill, an- 
nounces that the members of the faculty 
and students are free to serve the 
churches of Chicago at any of their 
regular services during the week begin- 
ning Apr. 5. This means that these 
workers will be glad to accept invita- 
tions extended to them to speak at any 
and all services of churches in the Chi- 
cago area during passion week including 
morning and evening church services, 
meetings of young people, prayer meet- 
ings, Sunday school and women’s gath- 
erings. It is the sincere hope of Clara 
D. Pinkham, president of the training 
school, that every member of the faculty 
and every student will be kept busy dur- 
ing this important week, telling the 
story of the great work of the institu- 
tion which they represent. The churches 
are earnestly asked to cooperate and to 
send the invitations as soon as possible. 


Italian-speaking people throughout the 
United States will welcome the an- 
nouncement by the American Bible so- 
ciety of the publication of the Gospel 
of St. John in the Italian language for 
one cent. The same volume, illustrated 
with four colored pictures, may be se- 
cured for two cents. This little book is 
3x414 inches in size, has a heavy paper 
cover, and is printed in good, clear type. 
It is in the Diodati version which, al- 
though -prepared over 300 years ago, is 
still considered the most accurate trans- 
lation of the Bible into the Italian lan- 
guage. “Penny” gospels in English have 
been issued in large quantities for over 
a year, but this is the first time that any 
portion of the scriptures has been pub- 
lished in Italian at the nominal price of 
one cent. The production of this much 
needed volume has been made possible 
by the kind generosity of a direct de- 
scendent of Giovanni Diodati, now living 
in New York, who is deeply interested 
in the Italian people. 


Rev. Samuel Macaulay Lindsay of 
Brookline, Mass., has been secured by 
the Seattle Baptist Ministerial union and 
the executive committee preparing for 
the coming of the N. B. C. to Seattle to 
speak in the First Baptist church of 
Seattle for the week preceding the con- 
vention, in an effort to spiritualize the 
local forces so that they will receive the 
maximum amount of good from the con- 
vention. Doctor Lindsay will begin his 
engagement either Sunday, June 21, or 
Tuesday, June 23, speaking every night 
throughout the week and delivering his 
last address Sunday night, June 28. 
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The First church, Long Beach, Calif., 
Rev. G.. D. Knights, pastor, has had 
something to rejoice over during the 
past year. Something more than a year 
ago a site for a mission church was 
purchased in a new part of the city. A 
substantial building was erected on the 
property and a little Sunday school has 
grown into one of an average attendance 
of over 350. A church has now been 
organized with a membership of 175 
members, and Rev. Alexander Rhine 
has been installed as pastor. Another 
mission schoo] has been maintained in 
the harbor district, and now the church 
in cooperation with the Southern Cali- 
fornia convention is building a new 
building for a mission school that was 
organized by one of our pastors. Re- 
cently the women made a _ generous 
thankoffering for missions and they have 
been able to add to the missionaries 
abroad, Miss Viola C. Hill, in charge of 
the Sarah Batchelor memorial school, 
Ningpo, and Miss Enid P. Johnson of 
Swatow, China. 


In a unique talk on religion and cha 
acter before the Vaughan Bible class 
Calvary church, Washington, D. C,, Se 
retary of State Hughes warned again 
any dogma which sets bounds to maj 
inquiry or denies his reason. Mr. Hugh, 
formerly taught this class. “Any ins 
tution or organization, any cult or 5) 
tem, which tries to bind the restle 
spirit of man, to set bounds to his cu 
ous searchings, to deny the reports | 
his reason, cannot last. What does t 
Christian character or balanced 1! 
mean? It is this: Faith without crer| 
lity; conviction without bigotry; ch 
ity without condescension; courage wi) 
out pugnacity; self respect with 
vanity; humility without obsequiousne| 
love of humanity without sentimental} 
and meekness with power. .That is ( 
ideal.” | 


“Is there a dearth of men for the m 
istry?” asks Secy. J. F. Watson of Wr- 
ern Washington Convention. And 
then gives the following answer in | 
bulletin: “Dr. Harper, secretary of 
Southern California Convention, st 


. that during the past year he reeei 


letters from 1,008 Baptist ministers vi 
were eager to obtain pastorates int 
part of the country. As there are | 
than 300 churches in the entire Sot 
ern California Convention it can reai| 
be seen in what a predicament the zi 
doctor found himself. Three and ¢} 
third ministers for every church, to 
nothing of the ministers already ins 
ice there! This is simply another il 
tration of the fact that there is no dei! 
of men for the ministry. What is nee({d 
is more well-trained, well-equipped, : 
and consecrated men. Of these tl’ 
can never be too many. We must }t 
lose sight of quality when we empha 
quantity.” | 
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The First church of Valparaiso, Ind., 
dicated a new Sunday-school building 
i Feb. 15. Under the leadership of 
istor W. W. Ayer, the work has pros- 
red in all departments. The new 
ilding providing modern and ample 
cilities for religious education and so- 
il activities was erected and equipped 
der the guidance of. Mr. George Mer- 
1, architectural director of the Home 
ission society. The total cost -of this 
provement together with a thorough 
modeling and renovation of the church 
ditorium was $30,000. Pastor and 
ople are facing the future with a new 
y and earnestness aroused by the op- 
tunities now afforded. 


[The First church, Oshkosh, Wis., 
Alter S. Ryder, pastor, has closed a 
tcessful school of missions. The 
ee attendance for the six weeks 
Ss ninety-eight, more than twice the 
‘rage number at the mid-week prayer 
retings. In the school was evidenced 
| finest kind of cooperation. There 
ys accomplished a genuine and con- 
lactive piece of work in the study of 
ristian missions. The most popular 
its of the series were the two debates. 
® women and men were represented 
) teams which debated the question, 
lssolved, that we should convert the 
i-Christians at home before sending 
nsionaries to foreign lands.” The 
‘ng people debated in an admirable 
vy the question, “Resolved, that the 
éanese Exclusion Act was justifiable. 


i 


Tot often is such a recognition ac- 
(ded as that given Albert Alexander 
dde on Mar. 2, at a birthday dinner in 
u honor arranged by his fellow citizens 
Wichita, Kan. At this dinner, at- 
éded by men from many parts of the 
ntry, he was honored “for his stew- 
ship of life, because of his public 
efactions and consecrated support of 
~“istian and humanitarian enterprises,” 
it. “to give expression on his seventy- 
enth birthday to the affectionate ap- 
iciation in which he is held by the cit- 
zis of Wichita, by friends in this and 
ter states, as well as by many engaged 
iphilanthropic and religious work at 
ime and abroad.” The Y. M. C. A. 
nement in his own state of Kansas, 
an country as a whole and through- 
the world, has had generous support 
tn Mr. Hyde in time and money. For 
erly thirty years he has been a di- 
€or of the Wichita Y. M. C. A., of 
vich he is a charter member and an 
xiresident. He served on the inter- 
aonal committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
nm in a recent year was -the largest 
tle contributor to its work. Mr. 
Tile has said that his interest in the 
Seciation movement is due to his be- 
that money invested in boyhood and 
hee brings larger returns than any 
‘T investment. The variety and scope 
f\fr. Hyde’s interests and benefactions 
ve; indicated by messages and me- 
ncials presented from the National 
ae of the Y. M.C. A. through Dr. 
oh R. Mott, its general secretary, and 
re. many other welfare, religious and 
hinthropic organizations, 
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An olive wood gavel, made by children 
in a carpenter shop across the street 
from the site where legend credits Christ 
with having learned the carpenter’s trade, 
was presented to the Rev. Robert H. 
Hopkins, of St. Louis, chairman of the 
executive committee of the International 
Council of Religious Education, at the 
joint session of the organization at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel, Feb. 18. The 
presentation was made by the Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, of New York, ex- 
ecutive for church relations for the Near 
East Relief. The gavel came from the 
orphanage of the Near East Relief at 
Nazareth, where something like 1000 Ar- 
menian children are learning to make 
themselves useful. It was fashioned 
from the heart of an olive tree, and in- 
scribed with the words, “To American 
Sunday Schools from Nazareth Carpen- 
ter School, Near East Relief.” 


A new circular on religious books is 
being prepared for the use of bookstores, 
libraries, churches, clubs and Sunday 
schools, in observing the four hundredth 
anniversary, in 1925, of the first print- 
ing of the New Testament in English. 
The dramatic story of William Tyndale’s 
life and his translation of the Bible in 
1525 is given in the circular, together 
with practical suggestions for wider use 
of books in church work. The Federal 
Council of Churches has endorsed the 
observance of the Tyndale anniversary 
by churches and the religious press. 
Publishers, magazines, newspapers and 
church leaders have agreed to emphasize 
religious reading during the six weeks 
from March 1 to Easter, April 12. Book- 
stores and libraries will find that local 
councils of churches and ministers’ as- 
sociations will welcome their help in 
plans for book sermons and _ literary 
vesper services and for building up 
church and Sunday-school libraries. 


“The most expert side-steppers the 


world has ever known,” is what Gene 
Stratton Porter calls parents of the pres- 
ent day. Parental duty, she continues, 
is “side-stepped with such facility, with 
such nonchalant ease,” in no other place 
as in the matter of religious training. 
The old-fashioned Saturday night, an- 
other writer tells us, was a period of 
preparation for a Sabbath of worship, 
while the modern week end is merely 
a period when we can sleep later and 
rest from a strenuous week, or spend in 
an even more strenuous pursuit of pleas- 
ure. Sunday automobiling has become 
so strenuous that the Monday papers 
must devote extra space to the casualty 
lists and the obituary notices, to say 
nothing of police court news. And the 
moral and spiritual wreckage on the 
Sunday casualty list is infinitely more 
important than the mechanical wreckage 
of cars. The youth of today must be 
given religious training as a means of 
self-preservation in an age when paren- 
tal and nearly every other form of ex- 
ternal restraint is passing out. The 
churches are undertaking this task, but 
we cannot do it with only one hour a 
week in Sunday school, important as that 
1S. 


Evidence that the electric railway in- 
dustry is rapidly reaching a healthy con- 
dition is indicated by the fact that in 
1924 a total of 312 miles of new track 
was constructed, this being the largest 
single year’s construction since 1918. 
Seven hundred miles of track also were 
reconstructed. Abandonment of track 
amounted to 225 miles, this being large 
nov-paying lines that were of burden 
to the car riders on the paying portion 
of the systems. A survey made by the 
Electric Railway Journal indicates that 
approximately $342,000,000 will be spent 
in 1925 by electric railways for new 
plant and equipment, maintenance, ma- 
terials and supplies. This total repre- 
sents an increase of 30 per cent over 
the amount spent for similar purposes 
in 1924. 


The Baptist World Alliance ) 


4 bse? Baptist World Alliance was rep- 
resented in Chicago at a meeting of 
the executive committee held in the Del 
Prado Hotel covering two days, Feb. 
25 and 26. Twenty-three of the thirty- 
two members of the committee were 
present either in person or by proxies. 
In the absence of Dr. Edgar Y. Mullins, 
president of the Baptist World Alliance, 
on account of illness, Dr. Clarence A. 
Barbour of Rochester, N. Y., was made 
chairman. Among those present were 
Rev. W. T. Whitley, recording secre- 
tary, and Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, both 
of Great Britain; Dr. Clifton D. Gray, 
corresponding secretary of the alliance; 
Dr. James H. Franklin and Dr. W. S. 
Abernethy for the Northern Convention; 
Prof. W. O. Carver, Dr. J. F. Love, Dr. 
Z. T. Cody and Dr. L. R. Scarborough for 
the Southern Convention; Dr. W. A. 
Cameron and Mr. Albert Matthews, 
treasurer of the alliance, for Canada; 
Rev. William Kuhn for the German Bap- 
tists; and Dr. L. K. Williams and Dr. 
C. H. Parrish for the colored Baptists. 
Other nations were also represented by 
proxies. 

Resolutions were adopted memorial- 
izing Dr. John Clifford, who was presi- 
dent emeritus of the Baptist World Al- 
liance when he died, Rev. J. W. Lall 
and Rev. F. M. Edwards, both having 
been vice-presidents. Dr. J. H. Shakes- 
pere, having retired after holding the 
office of corresponding secretary of the 
Eastern Hemisphere for twenty years, 
is succeeded by Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke. 
The committee outlined special tasks to 
be undertaken by the alliance. It was 
proposed that the president, Doctor 
Mullins, during his incumbency should 
make a tour of the world and visit every 
country in which Baptists are organ- 
ized for service, carrying to them the 
fraternal fellowship, inspiration and 
knowledge which the alliance embodies. 
A directory containing reliable informa- 
tion about Baptist organization and per- 
sonnel in the world is to be published 
in due time and a bulletin reflecting cur- 
rent news of Baptist world activities 
will be issued quarterly. It was also 
voted to establish a central office in 
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The First church of Brookings, On 
recently experienced a gracious reviy 
led by the pastor, A. B. Reece, wl 
was assisted by Rev. Neil J. Barnes, 
neighboring pastor. One hundred co 
fessed Christ as Saviour and Master, a) 
seventy-three of these have been add. 
to the church. A little more than 
year ago this church was unable to ha 
any regular preaching but under ¢ 
nurturing care of the state conventi 
and the leadership of Rev. W. Nort. 
Ferris as missionary pastor, the chur 
was persuaded to attempt self-supp 
and to call as pastor Rev. A. B. Ree! 
The present pastor has been on { 
field for about six months and the pi 
ple have loyally responded to his m} 


i 


istry. } 


(Continued on page 157) : 
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London and to raise a modest bud 
for the payment of the necessary 
penses connected with these and ot} 
activities of the alliance. ‘ | 
Strong resolutions were passed appi 
ing to all organizations of Baptists }} 
ternizing in the alliance to give fl1 
benevolences through the long-est| 
lished and regular channels of the - 
nomination. Unanimous endorsem| 
was given to a protest against the po) 
of the soviet government of Rus 
which legally prevents the religious ¢| 
cation of the young in that coun/, 
Sunday schools and all religious ¢(t 
cation carried on in groups is agai 
the Jaw in Russia. It was against is 
drastic, unjust and anti-Christian les 
lation that the executive comm 
drafted its protest which will be 
sented to the Russian government) 
Doctor Rushbrooke. While expres! 
appreciation of the invitation of the 
tists of Germany calling the Euro)! 
Baptist Congress to meet in Hamé 
this year it was voted that regional 1 
ferences for each country should be | 
next year instead of the European 'f 
gress at Hamburg and that the presi 
of the alliance, Doctor Mullins, sh ki 
time his world tour accordingly. 
last week in June, 1928, was set as 
date of the next Baptist World '! 
gress and the place selected was 
ronto, Canada. | 


It was the feeling of all preser® 
the meeting that the experimental § 
of the Baptist World Alliance had pi 
and that it is now time for the alli 
to enter upon definite tasks. Of ct! 
it is understood that the alliance he! 


E 
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executive functions. It is a purely! 
ternal, inspirational and informat ™ 
organization existing to promote /* 
conserve the unity and efficiency of }! 
tists as they are found in all par 
the world. The whole tone of the! 
ceedings and the spirit of the mee 8 
were on a high level indicating tha 
Baptist World Alliance is firmly ¢? 
lished and that it is now ready to * 
ize the full purpose for which it ©? 
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What We All Believe 


| 


"YHE time has come when the common area of our 
+ evangelical faith should be surveyed and stressed. 
here are areas of opinion and interpretation that might 
wil be called private and peculiar to the individual or 
up holding them. But we are convinced that the private 
usas Of faith are only townships as compared with the 
satinents of things believed and held in common. And 
y: for several years great Christian organizations have 
Den hampered in their fellowship and harassed in their 
vice by undue emphasis upon the things that are 
peculiar and by an equal lack of emphasis upon the things 
‘tt are common to all believers in Christ. 

Even the famous saying so often quoted, “Agreed to 
ifer but resolved to love’ puts the emphasis on the 
ht to differ instead of stressing the duty to agree on 
+; things we all share in common. In fairness, however, 
itnust be said that this laconic sentiment is far in advance 
our present position as evangelical conservatives and 
ie labeled with distinctive names and classified in 
izerent groups. But we need to go farther and agree on 
wt agreements. Differences do not usually need to be 
tessed. They have a way of automatically forcing them- 
eres to the front and demanding attention. The few 
ndental points of difference between racial groups are 
Wed by prejudice into a prominence far beyond their 
erent importance while the many essential points of 
e-mblance are eclipsed by this misplaced emphasis. One 
ay only to think calmly and carefully through the prob- 
fis of class, sex, race, creed, to discover that the ground 
11 in common, though more than 80 per cent in extent, 
S'rowded out of sight by the less than 20 per cent of 
tory peculiar to each group. It is said that if a dog 
4S a man it is not news, but if a man bites a dog 
ni is news. The newspapers seem to proceed upon this 
tieiple, judging from the headlines and columns which 
xloit the abnormal, and Christians appear to be follow- 
nithe same rule if we may judge from the dispropor- 
late measure of energy spent on magnifying the differ- 
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ences as compared with the power consumed on stressing 
the agreements. 

The exploitation of the sensational and abnormal in the 
newspapers is becoming a bit nauseating, and there are 
signs of an awakening sense of decency and order on the 
part of the reading public which is bound to demand a 
return to normalcy. By the same token there are evidences 
appearing every day which point to a growing desire on 
the part of multitudes of pastors and laymen for the 
cessation of controversy over the differences which in- 
terfere with the progress of the kingdom of God, and 
for the common conservation of the fundamental things 
upon which evangelical faith and fellowship stand. This 
does not mean that we shall have no differences of opinion, 
interpretation, expression and method. Unity without 
variety is colorless and harmony without the occasional 
discord to heighten the effect is monotonous. But it does 
mean that the unities and the harmonies shall be so fully 
attuned to our fellowship in the furtherance of the gospel 
that variety and discord shall only add to the wealth of 
symphonic service in which evangelical Christians of all 
types engage. 

Common ground is so extensive that we are at a loss 
{o know where to begin with the things we all believe. 
Going back to the First Great Cause, God, let us start 
here on our journey over the continent of our common 
faith. The opening words of the Bible, “In the beginning 
God,” express a faith which the original author of the 
words shares with countless generations of men and with 
numerous forms of religion which have lived and died 
and others which now live. But the Christian faith, known 
as evangelical, gives to the word “God’’ a content enriched, 
not only by the revelation of God seen in creation and 
history as recorded in the Bible, but as embodied in Jesus 
Christ. The Creator, Lawgiver and Judge of the Old 
Testament becomes the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in the New Testament. “God was in Christ,” is 
what we all believe. In other words, in Jesus we have 
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the incarnation of a Christlike God. Jesus is the full and 
final revelation of God to men. This is central in the 
common faith of all evangelical believers. There is no 
difference of conviction on this point. Differences neces- 
sarily arisé when the process by which “God was in 
Christ” is explained; but the fact itself is not affected by 
the explanation of it. The sun sends its beams of light 
and heat to the earth in the days when the Psalmist sees 
it like a runner making the circuit of the earth in twenty- 
four hours and when we see it in the light of modern 
scientific astronomy; but the fact remains that the sun 
shines, whether explained by the discarded Ptolemaic 
theory or by the correct Copernician system. And Christ, 
who is the effulgence of God’s glory, is the Light that 
lighteth every man coming into the world however that 
wondrous fact may be explained. 

This is the gateway to the common ground of the 
evangelical faith. Christ is the door of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, as he himself said. To attempt to reach the inner 
shrine of the Father’s heart in any other way is to fail. It 
is universally accepted by all evangelical Christians 
that Christ is the Way to God. Upon this we all 
agree—this we all believe. Now if we believe it in any 
vital way then it seems we ought to be filled with the 
spiritual passion to make that faith universal among all 
nations. To wrangle over processes and methods and ex- 
planations is to dry up the streams of missionary and 
evangelistic energy. The glorious fact that “God was in 
Christ” with all its explicit and implicit meaning, should be 
motive enough to fuse together Christians of every name 
in the common effort to preach this gospel to the whole 
world: 


What Does It Cost? 


RESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE is commending 

his administration to the business men of the country 
by his insistence on economy. It is a well-known fact 
that the cost of government has increased at a tremendous 
rate in the last decade. This is due to many things but 
especially to the tendency in America to multiply agencies 
for the administration of the affairs of state from the 
township up to the federal government. More and more 
government is taking on a parental if not a paternal form. 
The citizen is regarded as a minor who needs to be di- 
rected, controlled, protected, and all this takes money. In 
addition to these causes of increased taxation the automo- 
bile has created whole regiments of state employes who 
serve in the numerous departments of government incident 
to motor car travel. Extravagance has marked almost 
every department of government except the postoffice. It 
is therefore a cause of much favorable comment that the 
president is earnestly attempting to cut down expenses in 
the administration of government without impairing the 
efficiency of any department. 

We sometimes hear it intimated that missionary work 
is done at an extravagant cost to the denomination. Wild 
statements are made by thoughtless men who are either 
ignorant of the facts or wish to provide an alibi for not 
supporting missions. It has been said that sixty cents of 
every dollar contributed for missions goes to pay expenses 
and only forty cents gets to the missionary. Even Ananias 
would blush at such a bald prevarication. But as though 
this were too modest a falsehood a preacher has been 
reported as saying that only ten cents out of every dollar 
contributed for missions reaches its destination. One can 
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hardly believe that such things could be spoken, far le 
accepted as facts. But we have it on reliable authori 
that not a few people really believe that extravagance 
the expenditure of missionary money before it reaches t! 
missionaries is one of the deplorable features of mij 
sionary administration at home. . 

What are the actual facts supported by the audit of kk 
year for all the benevolences of Northern Baptists? OQ 
of every dollar collected for the unified budget coveri 
state conventions, city missions, foreign missions, hot 
missions, education, the ministers’ and missionaries’ bene 
board, and miscellaneous, only six cents and eight mi 
were deducted from each dollar contributed to pay all t 
expense of raising the money. Ninety-three cents and t' 
mills went out of every dollar to the causes of benevolet: 
for which it was given. This is a remarkably low el 
of doing business. There is not another corporation in {| 
whole country outside of religious corporations doing bt 
ness on stich an economical scale. 


Pagans from Christian Homes | 


T has been discovered by a recent survey that :| 

many college students lose their faith after tl 
enter college. An investigation of several fre- 
man classes in different colleges reveals the fact t} 
eighty per cent of those entering college do not beli 
in prayer, and consider it unnecessary to take God i! 
their plans. Christianity as a working religion they 0 
not take seriously. Many of them nominally ¢} 
nected with the church and Sunday school before ge} 
away to college, had no vital faith in the Chris| 
religion. If this survey can be trusted to indicate | 
condition of students in general with regard to religi 
it proves that religious education must begin with | 
child and be sustained with proper equipment and m)} 
ods through week days as well as on Sundays. | 

We have just read the fulmination of a Protes 1 
minister against the parochial school as a menace to 1 
American public-school system. But what is the Catt i 
to do since religious instruction is prohibited in our pti 
schools? A long time ago he decided what to do and! 
parochial school system is the result of that decision. / 
regret the segregation of Catholic boys and girls in ti 
own schools, thus depriving them of that common ass¢ 3 
tion in public education which does much to break dit 
class antagonism and to preserve the democracy of 
American people. But we can hardly blame the 
for seeking to educate religiously his own chill? 
since no provision was made for such education in! 
public schools. We may deplore the perpetuatiot 0 
parochial schools in the United States, but we cannot : 
cessfully assail the logic which makes them perpe? 

Protestants are slowly awakening to the situation ¥ ‘ 
paganizes the children in spite of their education, ™ 
week-day schools of religious instruction are being or! 
ized all over America. These schools are supplemer! 
to the public schools and work in cooperation with * 
school boards. Religious education is a science 


cerned, but the next great Protestant movement 1} 
country lies in this direction. We call the attentio! 
young men and women to this field as one of the i: 
potential and inviting in the whole category of 
service. 


| 
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: The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGuire 


‘LLINS, BEING DEAD, 
JGHT YET TO SPEAK 
One phase of the Collins tragedy deserves further at- 
ition. hat tragedy stirred the souls of the people 
werever the English language is spoken. Why? Because 
» people came to visualize the plight of the victim. They 
ald see and feel him, entrapped far underground, in 
: horror of darkness, alone and starving to death. In 
sequence, they were ready to do all in their power to 
vcue him. That state of mind was wrought in them by 
icity. The newspapers did it. But greater tragedies, 
yurring daily, scarcely register their existence upon the 
pular mind—child slavery, for instance. Thousands of 
lidren in the United States are daily driven to tasks too 
id for them, under conditions that stunt and maim them 
‘body, mind and morals. If their misery were exhibited 
the people as the newspapers are able to paint it, what 
juld be the result? Instead of piddling about an ineffec- 
31 amendment to the constitution of the United States, 
plic indignation would find lawful ways for immediate 
iression and the tragedy would end in six months. 
[IL TO MILITARY 
/EPAREDNESS! 
To ensure peace, prepare for war.” So the people have 
én feverishly exhorted. Also, by inference, leave the 
aional defense to military and naval experts. But be- 
cl the mess in Washington. Brigadier General Mitchell 
seported, with whatever of truth or falsity, as testifying 
ore a committee of congress that our military establish- 
uit is paralyzed by a want of coordination, that our air 
evice is helplessly weak, that Japan could seize all of 
i island possessions in two weeks, and that the army 
ou are prepared under certain contingencies to fight 
a1 other with arms for the possession of Honolulu. 
(p0dy seems to know the facts in the case or what to 
fabout them. A cynic might question whether the pro- 
02d naval maneuvers in the Pacific are designed to over- 
w the army. To help matters on, one of the nation’s 
rutest newspapers editorially calms the possible fears 
fhe public by saying that such conditions are quite the 
sil thing, and present nothing to worry about. There- 
ot, let all good Americans trust our gallant defenders, 
u thinking and pay the bills. But just as the last pre- 
“ing sentence was written, the daily paper came to hand 
1 the information that the investigation had been sum- 
ily stopped “for the good of the service.” 
NATOR WOULD UNSCRAMBLE 
NTHER TRUST 

‘nited States Senator Howell of Nebraska proposes 
mher investigation, since ’tis the fashion. And for the 
tltime he would investigate the railroads. In a resolu- 
oO offered in the senate, he recites that J. P. Morgan and 
nie 2 and the First National Bank of New York City 
‘eabout to secure control of 37,000 miles of railways in 
l¢United States worth approximately $3,000,000,000. 
leregards such a merger as an evil to be cured by the 

ical formula that has been in use in the United States 
ola generation, namely: investigation, legislation, litiga- 
91 frustration. Sometime the fact may percolate into the 
Mrican consciousness that the trust, merger, combine or 
thr form of getting together is an effort to substitute 
eration for competition in such a way as to do some 
le some good. Then statesmen, instead of trying to 
Ma way to abolish that good, will study how to secure 


all of the benefits of such cooperation to all of the people. 
Compelling them by law to fight around the bread basket 
cures nothing. 


WHAT PICTURE OF RUSSIA 
IS THE TRUE ONE? 

A reader of the papers who wishes to find out the 
actual facts about the situation in Russia is soon perplexed 
by conflicting stories. According to one report the people 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics are ground un- 
der the heel. of an intolerable despotism, maintained 
through cruelty and assassination by a ruthless band of 
outlaws, and are sinking lower and lower in poverty and 
misery. Another tells a tale of steady economic recovery 
and of a people generally firmly attached to the soviet 
regime, and descants with enthusiasm upon the fashion- 
able attire of the radiant beauties of Tiflis. A third con- 
veys the information that the soviet system is on the 
verge of collapse; a fourth, that sovetism impregnably in- 
trenched in Russia, is able to carry on a vigorous and 
world-wide propaganda and threatens the very existence 
of the national governments. So, the contradictory stories, 
whatever value in fact they may possess or lack, transmit 
their various ecstasies of admiration or alarm, of glory 
or gloom. 

THE RIGHT OF SEARCH 
IN A NEW PHASE 

French statesmen oppose a treaty giving to the United 
States officials the right to search French ships for liquor 
in United States ports. Traditional laws of nations which 
they plead may support their opposition, but consistency 
and right are with the United States. If American ships 
were carrying epidemic disease into French ports, France 
would have a perfect moral right to stop the practice, and 
we should be bound not only to tolerate her action but to 
cooperate with her in it. There is reason to fear that 
French liquors, smuggled into the United States, are con- 
tributing to the moral pestilence of the lawless liquor 
traffic that infests this country at the present time. French 
people are not dull, and but for the liquor interests that 
dominate French politics, they never would dream of 
pleading international law against a friendly agreement 
permitting our government to safeguard the country 
against that pestilence. 
A PRISON FOR DEBTORS 
UNDER TWO FLAGS 

As an index of the way in which currents of feeling run 
in Europe, a Prague newspaper is quoted as saying that 
Europe is on the eve of becoming “a prison for debtors 
over which wave two Anglo-Saxon flags,’ namely, those 
of the British Empire and the United States. There is 
a naive saying in the Bible to the effect that “the borrower 
is servant to the lender.” A little reflection upon that 
saying in Europe prior to 1914 might have been helpful. 
But if debtors complain, creditors gloat. From Commerce 
und Finance, an American business publication, comes this 
quotation: “As the world slips into 1925 we have all 
become—every one of us—the owners of hundreds of 
millions of able-bodied serfs. We have a mortgage on 
the lives of both the living and the unborn in practically 
every nation of Europe except Russia. We shall have, if 
not gold pouring in, then its equivalent in merchandise. 
Each of us can hope to have more to spend.” But the 
creditor may well reflect upon what is likely to happen in 
case his debtors become too numerous and too violently 
discontented with their serfdom. 
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Linking Church and College 


By H. CAMPBELL-DUNCAN 


E stood behind the reading desk, slim, tall, young. 

His eyes glowed with enthusiasm and zeal. Swift, 
emphatic gestures of his expressive hands emphasized each 
point in the message he was driving home to his hearers. 
Untinged by flamboyant rhetoric, but with a forcefulness 
not to be denied, he built up his theme, argument upon 
argument, logically, step by step, with vivid illustrations 
and striking similies. And always those sensitive hands, 
poised, flashing out, pinning down and clinching some com- 
pleted statement. 


This is as I first saw Rev. Frank Jennings, pastor of the 
University Baptist Church, Minneapolis, Minn. He had 
just begun his sermon when I entered the assembly room 
where the Sunday morning service was being held. A 
delayed train had prevented me from attending the opening 
exercises and my first glimpse of the preacher showed me 
a tall, lithe, fair, athletic young fellow holding his auditors 
by the power of his personality and the limpid logic of his 
words. 


His plea that Sunday morning was for the other fellow ; 
for a fair consideration of the other fellow’s honest beliefs 
and opinions. 


“Let us always try to get the other fellow’s point of 
view,” he said. ‘Let us try to enter into his heart and 
life and see through his eyes the difficulties and problems 
with which he has to cope. Let us respect the honesty of 
his convictions, even though we may know that he is wrong. 
So, and only so, can we meet him on his own ground and 
so, and only so, can we hope to succeed in leading him into 
the light of God’s wisdom and in directing his feet into 
the paths of truth and righteousness.” 

In that speech lay the keynote of his message, and there- 
in, I think, is the motive that dominates his whole ministry. 
It is essentially a ministry of love, sympathy and under- 
standing. 

I have given this sketchy picture of Mr. Jennings be- 
cause the value of any church depends almost entirely upon 
the personality of its spiritual guide. This, then, is the man 
placed in charge of a church built and dedicated to the 
thousands of students attending the great University of 
Minnesota, almost within stone’s throw of its doors. 


THE CHURCH HISTORY 


The University church was built rather in the nature of 
an experiment by the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, the educational board of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, the Minnesota State Convention and the members 
of what was once Olivet Baptist church, but who now con- 
stitute the congregation of the University church. It is, 
in fact, the outgrowth of Olivet church, one of the pioneer 
churches of Minneapolis. Olivet was first organized in 
1850, as the First Baptist church of St. Anthony, a village 
on the outskirts of Minneapolis. Following the annexation 
of the village by the city, the church, in 1879, took the name 
of Olivet, retaining this name until 1921, when the present 
name was adopted. 

This change of name came as the logical result of 
changed conditions in the district to which the church min- 
istered. For many years Olivet was the Baptist religious 
center of a section peopled by home-owners ; it was a home 
church serving home people. But with the gradual growth 
of the university population, the character of its congrega- 
tion changed and new activities were added to its program 
of work. The congregation, under the leadership of the 


FRANK JENNINGS 


late Dr. E. R. Pope, secretary of the state convention 
quick to realize what a vast field of activity was open 
up, a field packed with opportunities that it was 1 
quately equipped to meet, either in the matter of a c 
plant or the finances necessary to erect a new one. 
it was that the group of organizations mentioned 
came to shoulder part of the burden, and today there a, 
in the very heart of the student section a church buildit 
that, when entirely completed, will be fitted, as possibly 
other church building is fitted, to meet the needs of a $} 
dent community. £: 


The new church building represents an investment 
$200,000, of which amount the congregation has pl 
$40,000, while the title is vested with the state conve 
The balance of the cost is divided in varying a 
among the denominational bodies associated with the 
gregation in the experiment. There is outstanding” 
$70,000 in the form of unredeemed mortgage bonds, 
which ample provision has been made. The annual bud 
for operation runs to about $12,000, with $5,000 of { 
coming from the state convention and education boe 
But in addition to this there is an $8,000 annual pledge 
the building fund that must be met by the congregati 
This is but a rough outline of the financial situation, 
details of which can be of interest only to those dire 
affected. -: 


The building occupies a commanding situation on 
corner of Thirteenth and University avenues, and 01 
looks a ravine to the lawns and campus about which 
grouped the university buildings. Architecturally it: 
a beautiful ecclesiastical note and fits simply and na 
into its tree-shaded surroundings. It is built of M 
stone of a softly mellow cream tint, in the Tudor 
manner. The church auditorium, as yet unfinished, 
Thirteenth avenue. The more work-a-day wing, 
at right angles to the auditorium, faces University a 
At the juncture of the two wings there rises a low, | 
tower, pierced with tall, pointed windows. A broad I 
stretches from the auditorium building to the corner, g? 
a fine foreground. 


This is the student’s church. Thousands of them 
doors every day to and from their classes. On ev 
are fraternity houses, dormitories and rooming and 
ing houses almost entirely occupied by members 
student body and the faculty. 


“Surely” as Frank Jennings said to me as we stood it 
study looking across to the university, “surely, if the ¢ 
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; anything to say to these young men and women, here 
he place to say it.” 


dimself close to his university days, Rev. Frank Jen- 
gs is well fitted for the post he has been called upon to 
_ Keen, eager, up on the bit, animated by a burning urge 
serve, he is able to meet these young intellectuals on their 
n ground; he understands and is able to grasp and ap- 
ciate their spiritual difficulties; well-posted on every 
dern trend of thought and understanding the specious 
uments that bolster up the many materialistic doctrines 
today, he has that mental alertness so necessary for com- 
in a scholastic community where skill in debate is the 


\ 


me factor in religious and secular education. 


Tt is a peculiar and specialized work we have to do 
‘e,” he explained. “All about us are thousands of young 
ia and women passing through the most critical periods 
itheir lives; absorbing a mass of information, much of 
ich tends toward skepticism and the freest of free think- 
. I believe that more young people drift away from the 
ence of the church while at college than at any other 
ie in their lives.. The reason is, I think, simple. The 
‘elopment of a highly critical faculty, coupled with the 
orption of many man-made philosophies, mixed with 
A-blooded scientific facts, tends to draw the mind away 
jm the simple beliefs that are the real foundation of 
iracter. 


No, there is no time when Christian training, of some- 
ug higher than the cold logic of the classroom, is needed 
e than during the formative college years.” 


A CENTER OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
f 


10, it is to supply this need that the University church 
a been built. And already it has become a pivotal point 
) many student activities. In its physical structure it 
plies many every-day requirements in its variety of 
ting rooms, its parlors, its study classes and in its well- 
ipped gymnasium. Moreover, thanks to the excellent 
we of the architects, Hewitt and Brown, it has all the 
Haction that artistic surroundings can give. Everywhere 
he atmosphere of refinement and dignity that appeals 
yerongly to the thoughtful mind. 

‘he building is in active service all day and every day. 
jan average more than 1,000 persons use the building 
vey week, for a wide variety of purposes, but all with 
end in view, the forwarding of the work of God and 
‘building up of strong Christian characters among the 
ng men and women of the: district. 

ut the work is not confined to students. University 
iy covers the regular program of religious work 


sally associated with the ordinary religious body having 
'pecialized mission, and, with its equipment, covers this 
'gram with perhaps more thoroughness than many. 

in entering the building one is instantly struck with the 
4 with which it has been laid out to meet every require- 
et. On the first floor, which is a foot or two below the 
tet level, is the big Sunday-school auditorium, at present 
fig used for church services, arranged so that it may be 
‘ded into class-rooms. Here at the close of every Sun- 
a morning service Mr. Jennings holds a_ special 
ile study class for students at which religious problems 
tethreshed out in open discussion. This is one of the 
west and most effective pieces of work being carried 
nfor here there is no restraint; each speaks that which 
> | his heart and here many a doubt has been blown to 
it 

ehind the Sunday-school auditorium is an elaborately 
{'pped kitchen, in which dinners and suppers may be 
Teared for an unlimited number. This is not used only 
church affairs, but outside bodies are given access to 
‘fd thus brought into contact with the church. It is 
S¢, too, for the preparation of a supper served every 
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Sunday evening just prior to the church service, which 
makes for a sympathetic understanding among the workers 
that is beyond price in securing whole-hearted fellowship. 

The two floors above are given over to class and study- 
rooms, the pastor’s study and the women’s parlor, a bright 
cheery room filled with comfortable chairs and lounges. 
Here is housed the library, a collection of valuable books 
on many phases of religion donated to the church by the 
late Doctor Pope. On the top floor, in a room with dormer 
windows, is the nursery where the smaller children are 
kept happy and busy with kindergarten lessons while their 
parents attend church service. More class-rooms and 
study-rooms are found in the tower, all equipped with the 
very newest in furnishings, blackboards and other adjuncts 
of teaching. 

In the basement beneath the church auditorium is the 
gymnasium. It has everything that any up-to-date gym- 
nasium can have, including a gallery from which spectators 
may watch the basketball games and other indoor competi- 
tions. In addition to purely church gymn classes a num- 
ber of the fraternities take the gymnasium at regular 
periods on a monthly rental basis. By this means the ex- 
pense of operation is met. It has its regular instructor 
who directs classes for both men and women. There is no 
swimming pool, but ample arrangements have been made 
for showers and locker rooms and, it may be, a tank will 
one day be added. 

The wish closest to the hearts of the members of Uni- 
versity church is for the completion of the interior of the 
auditorium. At present the way is not financially clear. 
There it stands, the mere shell of what should be, and 
what will some day be, one of the most beautiful church 
buildings in the state. If among my acquaintances I num- 
bered any wealthy men I should take them to the spot 
from where I looked down into the dark and unfinished 
interior, and show them its beautiful proportions, its lofty 
beamed roof and its fine Gothic windows, and if they 
would not see to it that funds were provided for its com- 
pletion they would indeed be utterly insensible to real worth 
and beauty. 

For two years now University church has been carrying 
on. Scarcely a day passes that some branch of the student 
body does not occupy a portion of it for meetings or study. 
Never a day, and certainly but few hours if any, are idle 
within the building. More and more its influence is being 
felt. More and more the students are accepting it as theirs, 
and day by day it sends forth its influence in every direc- 
tion through the medium of those whom it touches, for 
they come from every corner of the land. 


Sometimes 
By R. R. GREENWoopD 


OMETIMES within a fragrant garden fair, 
I seem to hear from out the blossoms born 
The echoed note of some faint fairy lute 
Or silver clarion of an elfin horn— 
Again the vibrant-singing violin 
Awakes my ear to utter ecstasy 
Until it seems that on the wings of dream 
My soul floats in a petaled symphony. 


Would it not be a lovely thing to think 

That in the heart of each sweet nodding flower 
Some long dead singer’s soul had found repose, 
And once again within this haunted bower 

Gave to the world the loveliness that it 

Had long since lost,or deemed had vanished quite— 
A fragrant symbol of the love of God 

To us, sojourners in the earthly night? 
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The New Psychology and Salvation 


THE BAPTI§81 


“Wilt thou be made whole? According to thy faith be it unto thee.” 4 


By FREDERIC C. SPURR ’ 


HAVE already introduced the subject of the cure of 

souls; let us now carry it through. Man’s radical 
malady is sin. His radical and only cure lies in Christ. 
Christ restores to man completeness of life—“‘life to the 
full,” as St. John says. Our Lord used two great words 
which concentrate all that he stands for as the redeemer 
of mankind: “life” and “salvation.” Not only did he use 
the words, he also performed deeds which incarnated his 
purpose. Every act of healing and every person won over 
from evil to virtue was an object lesson of his redeeming 
mercy. He can and wills to do for the whole world what 
he did in the days of his flesh in Galilee; for he is the 
same yesterday, today and forever. Now words, unfor- 
tunately, like coins, becomé defaced and undecipherable*in 
course of time. They are bandied about until all the 
beauty and the worth of them are destroyed. Perhaps no 
word has suffered more in this way than the word “salva- 
tion.” The average person hears it uttered but he has no 
conception what it means, and for the most part he does 
not care. It is well then to reexamine it, and perhaps re- 
mint it. In the earliest English Bible, Tyndall rendered 
the word “salvation” as “health.” And he was right. That 
is what salvation is—complete health, healing and elevation. 
It is far more than deliverance from evil, though, of 
course, it includes that. It cannot be narrowed to man’s 
soul; it is meant to embrace his entire life. The salvation 
of the New Testament is directed to “body, soul and spirit,” 
which are meant to be “blameless” (1 Thess. 5:23). Salva- 
tion is for the whole of our nature, and it is meant for 
the present life as well as for the future. It is both instan- 
taneous and progressive. The very moment a man com- 
mits himself unreservedly to Christ he is saved. At once 
he is “in Christ.” Just as a youth in the very first hour 
when he inscribes his name as a student in the university, 
becomes a student and is entitled to call himself one, yet 
has everything to learn, so a person in the first moment of 
surrender to Christ is saved, although the goal lies far 
ahead. We are saved instantaneously, yet salvation is also 
a process. “We are being saved” as the Revised Version 
invariably translates. But there are two great hindering 
things in the way of salvation; one is in the past—it is 
habit; the other is in the future—it is fear. Until these 
two things are overcome there can be no real liberty in 
the Christian life. Let us hear what the new psychology 
has to say about them and then see how this is related to 
the Christian gospel. 


THE GARB OF OUR SOULS 


The very word “habit” is suggestive. It comes to us 
from the French in which tongue, as you know, it signifies 
a dress. The same word is used for the outer garments 
which cover us, and the automatic movements of mind and 
body. For our habits are the dress of our souls, the things 
that are our own, the things which fit us and by which we 
are known, the things that grow to us as the living “dress” 
of animals grows to them. Our first habits are formed in 
infancy when mother love accustoms us to wake, feed and 
bathe at certain times. In a few weeks the infant is a 
bundle of little habits. These develop with our growth 
and become ever wider and stronger until by the time we 
reach thirty-five they are practically permanent. Half way 
through our earthly career we are fixed in certain ways 
of walking, speaking, writing, gesturing and the like. Peo- 
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ple know us by our habits. Habit has a good side and a 
evil side. On the good side it brings us ease, power, gra 
and skill. On the evil side it brings a tyranny. Thin 
of the horror of being an habitual liar, or an habitu 
drunkard, or an habitual thief, or an habitual moral lepe 
Of some we say with a deadly fear, “Can the leopai 
change his spots?” If we had no gospel to preach, y 
might well despair of some men. Habit then is a terri/ 
power for good or evil, and psychology tells us why th 
is so. Habit has a physical basis. The continual repetitic 
of certain actions sets up a movement in the grey matt 
of the brain by which a kind of pathway is cut, as a rou 
road is made on earth by the perpetual passing of traff| 
or the continual tramping of feet over it. Once the ro) 
is made travelers naturally tread it. And once the physic’ 
mental road is made in the brain newcomers always ta! 
it as the easiest way. So the nervous system is gradual 
changed by repeated action and becomes either our frie) 
or our enemy. Man finds himself bound by it—its victi) 
When the nervous system becomes our tyrant, we may w| 
cry out, “Who shall deliver me from the body of tl) 
death?” We shall defer the answer for a time. | 

Meanwhile let us think of the second hindrance—fe. 


FEAR IS FATAL 


Habit concerns the past in its inception; fear conceis 
the future. Fear is a paralyzing thing. Perhaps you - 
member the grim Eastern legend of the holy man who nt 
the plague which had been stalking through the land, al 
upbraided it for its cruelty. “You have slain more thi 
20,000 persons,” said the anchorite, “why have you dce 
this wickedness?” And the plague replied, “No! I kali 
only a thousand, fear slew the rest.’ Fear takes my 
forms. It appears as dread of impending events—Tr 
of these things which are coming upon the earth,” suchs 
failure of health, loss of limbs, financial collapse, busin 
difficulties, domestic worries, and the like. Some are - 
ways harping upon such possibilities, until life is torn a 
the rack. Then there is fear of public opinion. The wed 
is ruled by fashion and convention, not by pure ideas. No 
think, not independently (when they ever think at all) It 
in masses. Mass thinking—if it can be dignified by tt 
name—extends its dominance over dress, speech and ef 
religion, until people are afraid to wear anything, or? 
anything or say anything that does not bear the stamp)f 
popular convention. Then there is the fear of death wkh 
still holds in its terrible vice-like grip a vast number, ef 
of professing Christians, who are “all their lives submit d 
to bondage.” There is also fear of the spiritual worl- 
all:too common in our time, despite our reiterated be’ 
in angels and heaven. Like the shepherds at Bethlehem/é 
too should be “sore afraid” if angel visitants appeared ¢ 
sang to us. Or like the three who witnessed the tr> 
figuration, we “fear” as we enter the cloud. Itisa ne 


thing to me to discover how large is the number of thx 
who, professing belief in the spiritual world, are nerv'S 
at any suggestion that it is really close to us and may at 
the will of God, make itself known. Finally there is 
fear of adventure; the refusal to obey the voice of Gov?! 
to make experiments in his name; the dread of new this 
How many there are still among us like the man with/€ 
one talent who, stricken with cowardice, refused to adv«' 
with his talent; buried it and lost it. 7 
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Now fear in any of its many expressions is a sickness. 
paralyses us, weighs us down, clips our wings, hinders 
ir progress. Yea! it poisons us. It has been actually 
monstrated that the milk in a mother’s breast has been 
rned to poison and has injured her babe, solely as the 
sult of a sudden fright. What is the explanation of this 
iralysing and harmful influence of fear? It is due, says 
e psychologist, to false suggestion. M. Coué gives a 
riking illustration to confirm this. Lay upon the ground, 
» says, a plank thirty feet long by nine inches wide, and 
alk along its entire length. You can easily accomplish 
e little excursion. But now raise the same plank to a 
‘ight of 100 feet above the ground, place one end of it on 
window sill on one side of the street, and the other end 
1 a window sill opposite. Now you, the same person, 
alk along the same plank. You would not dare make 
e experiment. Why? You are the same and the plank 
‘the same. Why not take the same walk? Because fear 
iters and suggests a fall. Your “nerve” fails. Overcome 
at and you could as easily walk the plank at a height of 
)0 feet above the ground, as on the ground itself. Blondin 
uld do it because he had vanquished fear. Anybody 
ald do it who had the courage. A cat would not hesitate. 
_would even stop half way on the plank and coolly wash 
s face; because it has no fear. Thus far the psychologist 
ves. But he does not go far enough. I suggest to you 
at all fear, at bottom, is due to something more radical 
ian false suggestion, it is due to a thorough disbelief in 
od. If we honestly and fully believed in God, fear would 
| impossible to any of us. | 


“BE OF GOOD CHEER” 


Now what is the cure for these two things? I mean 
\aat is the Christian, the gospel cure, for them? Let us 
“ to Jesus and see him at work upon cases both of habit 
ed of fear. There is one significant word used by him 
\aich seems to me to contain the whole secret of the gospel 

man applies its power to his own life. It occurs six 
nes in the New Testament, and is translated in our 
qglish version, “Be of good cheer.” But it is a far pro- 
under word than this translation would suggest. It means 
ifnitely more than the rather cheap, “Cheer up—don’t 
\yrry, it will all come right”: a form of friendship which 
i often assumed to prevent people from being at the 
tuble to think or to put themselves about. Our Lord’s 
vrd was a big word with a meaning. It means literally, 
“ake courage—fix your mind not on your ailment, but on 
le.” And it is noticeable that the phrase is associated 
\th six typical cases recorded in the New Testament: 
ce of them dealing with habit and three with fear. The 
tee cases of habit are: The man sick of the palsy—Matt. 
92; the woman with the issue of blood—Matt. 9:22; blind 
Ertimeus—Mark 10:49. The three cases of fear are: 
hter’s dread of sinking—Matt. 14:27; the disciples’ dread 
¢ the world—John 16:33; St. Paul’s uncertainty as to his 
fte—Acts oil: . 


HOW JESUS CURED 


In each case Christ destroyed the power of habit and the 
Ewer of fear. The ailing people were cured. The weak 
vre made strong. These cases are typical, not only of 
fysical maladies, but of spiritual states. And our Lord’s 
tthod applies to all. Let us see what it was. How did 
us cure? 


First by the authority of his personality. Jesus set out 
t theory of disease. He offered no philosophy of it. And 
I never denied its existence as some do who profess to 
E the only true exponents of Christianity in our time. 
‘Nhat he did was to offer himself in all the fullness of his 
le. His life was so full and so radiant of good cheer that 
Tgave confidence to these sick folk. When others say, “Be 
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of good cheer,” nothing happens. When he says it, a per- 
sonal, divine presence backs the word with power, and the 
miracle happens. It is worth while to pause at this point 
and try to absorb the meaning of this great truth. Psy- 
chology insists that we are delivered from fear by loving 
contact with persons whom we can fully trust. A child, 
afraid of the ‘dark, wakens in the middle of the night and 
cries out. At once the cry is answered by the assuring 
voice of the parent. What happens? All fear vanishes in 
a moment. The presence of the parent is enough for the 
child and he drops off to sleep again quite happy. Ora 
patient, suffering from what is deemed to be a mortal 
malady, and filled with despair, is attended by a physician 
whose very manner suggests health and cure. At once 
dread vanishes, hope returns and the mental elements of a 
cure are set in motion. What Jesus did was to give new 
heart to the discouraged. The woman overcome with 
shame—he took her part openly. “Courage, thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” To the disciples apprehensive of the 
storm, to the disciples threatened by a hostile world, to an 
apostle whose destiny seemed to be in the balance Jesus 
had the same word, “Courage—courage.”’ Was that, on 
their part, auto-suggestion? It was a vastly different thing. 
That which created courage was the real, objective presence 
of a divine person who called for, and inspired that cour- 
age which was an element in the breaking of habit and in 
the abolition of fear. The method remains the same for 
all time. The power that saves a man, delivering him from 
the thraldom of habit and the tyranny of fear, is not gen- 
erated within himself; it is supplied by the Lord of power 
whose living presence gives us hope. His, “Be of good 
cheer” is responded to by our, “I believe.”: Where that 
connection is established the miracle begins. Salvation is 
on the way. 


ATTACKING THE ROOTS OF EVIL 


We perceive also that Jesus attacked the roots of evil. 
When the paralytic was brought to him, both the man and 
his friends desired nothing more than return to physical 
health. But Jesus, before he uttered a word about the 
material cure said, “Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.” Why 
was that? Because it was a radical thing. There is no 
real health of any kind for man until guilt is removed from 
the conscience and harmonious relation with God is re- 
stored. That pitiful parody of our Lord’s action which 
“Christian Science” presents, has no place for sin or its 
forgiveness. The relation, however, between forgiveness 
and health, is established in man himself by means of that 
faith which the presence of Christ evokes. The soul rises 
to the height to which Christ calls it and as it does so the 
grip of evil relaxes and fades away. Here again psy- 
chology helps us to understand. Affirmation of the good 
and not dwelling upon the evil is the true method of de- 
liverance. As the soul dwells upon the good the evil loses 
its power. But the “good” must be something different 
from what we conjure up within ourselves. It must be 
objective and come to us with authority. And Christ alone 
can bring this to us. Psychology assures us of the method ; 
but it is religion alone that gives us the fact and the power. 


We see further that in saving men our Lord always 
called for their cooperation. When he said “Courage; be 
of good cheer”—he called for something. He called the 
patients to cooperate with him. His work is never magical, 
never imposed. He can only operate as we respond to him. 
His divine word conveys his power, but it also awakens 
ours and thus sets in motion positive forces.. Many in our 
time profess difficulty in understanding the relation be- 
tween Christ’s power and our faith. This relation lies, 
surely, in the direction I have indicated. Psychology 
throws a flood of light upon it. For healing of any kind 
there must be active cooperation between the remedy em- 
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ployed and the will of the patient. Jesus appealed to the 
will of men. “Wault thou be made whole?’ “According to 
your faith be it unto you.” All physicians enlist the mind, 
the will of the sufferer on the side of healing. Half the 
battle is won when fear is destroyed and complete confi- 
dence created. Men can do wonders under the influence 
of a cheer. But Christ’s “good cheer” carries with it a 
divine force which operates through our response. The 
effect of the cooperation is that new habits are formed 
which destroy the old habits, for, as Thomas aKempis 
says, “Habit is destroyed by habit.” That is sound psy- 
chology. To revert to the figure I used earlier in this 
address, new channels are cut in the nervous system, and 
along the new channels the traffic of the mind and of the 
soul passes. A continual affirmation of the soul that all its 
wealth and health lie in Christ and are made its own by 
continued surrender to him actually results in the formation 
of new channels within us. “Old things pass away: be- 
hold all things become new.” And what becomes of the 
old channels which habit uses to our shame and pain? They 
cease to function for want of use. The mind’s traffic which 
formerly took that way is now diverted and takes Christ’s 
way. Psychology shows that the creation of a new char- 
acter is not only mental or moral; it has also a physical and 
nervous side. The nervous system, once our enemy be- 
cause it had been made the instrument of a perverted will, 
is now our ally, because it is under the control of Christ. 
So it is really true that genuine conversion carries the 
whole of our nature with it. It is not a mere emotion, or 
a change of attitude; it is the regeneration of the entire 
being. Psychology, therefore, confirms the Christian claim 
and explains the modus operandi of the new life. How 
different is all this from that feeble auto-suggestion which 
is put forward as the all in all of life! In the gospel we 
have a surrender to the very highest, and not a simple re- 
stirring of our own powers, weakened enough already 
through sin. What Christ does, and what none other can 
do, is to change the whole current of our personality. 

I have said little about the “cure of souls” as a call to 
ourselves to represent and to mediate Jesus Christ. I must 
leave that at present. Suffer me to say just this one thing. 
A true minister of Christ must be far more than a preacher. 
He must be a physician of souls, attending to each one 
separately. But he can be that only as he abides in Christ 
and learns from Christ the supreme secret of dealing with 
men. College and university may teach us much, but no 
man can teach another that divine art which the Lord re- 
serves to himself and communicates only to those who are 
willing to be his channels of blessing. 


John and Mary 


By W. H. GEIsweit 


A NOTICEABLE change had come over John since he 
and Mary had done the unusual thing on Wednesday 
evening: they didn’t stay at home. It was a covenant meet- 
ing. John had never attended such a meeting before as he 
remembered, and it had a strange interest for him. 

The people stood while the covenant was read; the leader 
paused at different paragraphs while all the people said, 
“Amen.” John and Mary found themselves saying “Amen” 
with the rest of the folks—when suddenly John closed his 
mouth tight, while an anxious look came into his eyes. He 
was inclined to sit down, but he didn’t until the people took 
their seats. 

John was puzzled, ashamed, and half angry—with him- 
self. Mary was plainly disturbed by the demeanor of John; 
but said nothing. Nor did they talk of the meeting when 
they got home. 


THE BAPTIS{ 


Sunday came again. They started for church a littk 
earlier, got there while the Sunday school was in session 
That of itself was out of the ordinary, for it was frequenth 
11:15 when they were ushered to their pew. John ha 
often been annoyed at the “nonsense” (as he called it 
of making folks tarry at the door during the anthem, 9 
prayer, as if coming in time for the sermon was no 
enough! Today they were on time. To stand for th’ 
invocation, to join in the responsive reading, to sing th 
hymns was a fresh experience for John. But a strang 
comfort crept into his heart. Mary saw it; said nothing: 
wise Mary. 

That evening as they sat “under the evening lamp” read’ 
for a pleasant evening together, John (who had just pu 
on his slippers), suddenly turned and said, “Mary, whe! 
keeps you so quiet on the things we talked about a fey 
days ago? We went to ‘meeting’ last Wednesday, got i| 
church ahead of time this morning, and you have Dee 


awful quiet about it.” 

“Well,” said Mary, “I have been wondering about you 
thoughts. I can’t quite make out whether you have enjoye| 
yourself or not. I have been reminded of old time 
John—” Mary added. 

“Mary,” said John, “that covenant meeting alarmed m) 
Of course I remember that old covenant ; but it was a las! 
year’s almanac to me—nobody ever thinks of it. But thei) 
we were—oh, a goodly company, to be sure, but not a dra 
in the bucket to what this big church should produc) 
There we were repeating as solemn oaths as any man ey¢ 
took in a lodge, with his hands on the Bible. ‘“Shucks,’ | 
said to myself, ‘this isn’t what I mean at all,’ and I shi 
my mouth. But I was glad I was there.” } 

“Why?” asked Mary. t 

“Because I had a vision and made a discovery,” answere| 
John. | 

“What was that?” | 

“That Christianity—religion—is a personal job. It isr) 
the preacher’s job; it isn’t the official’s job; it is a person| 
job, Mary”—and the words were emphatic. “We ha» 
been playing with religion. It has been a Sunday mornit 
engagement, and a general assurance of respectability. | 
is my job—my job—God held me,” he said vehemently, “ 
is my job! And Iam going to get on it! Say, I heard 
new interpretation of the commandment, ‘Remember #] 
sabbath day to keep it holy.’ It is, ‘Remember the sev 
days to keep them holy.’ It is my job, my job.” 

There was a brief silence. More had come from Johr| 
heart than in all Mary’s experience with him. Present 
John looked up and said, “Mary, why should we sit here 

“What is the minister’s subject tonight?” asked Mary. 

“I don’t know,” said John. “That’s his job. I kno 
what mine is. Where are my shoes?” | 


OUR editorial on “More about Honorary Degrees 
is a word timely spoken. May I commend it? Yo 
suggestion to make the D. D. degree an evidence of cor 
pleted A. B. and B. D. work provokes thought. A simil 
change of meaning has been wrought out by the larg 
schools of the country regarding the Ph. D. degree. On) 
this degree was honorary, nowadays it is held to be w 
ethical to bestow it except consequent upon credits equi 
alent to three years of scholastic work after college. 
is to the credit of the universities that they have been al 
to build up such Ph. D. standards in spite of the few sm 
schools which have persisted in bestowing this degree | 
recognition not of definite courses, mastered but only | 
general merit. Your suggestion that a start be made som) 
how to standardize the giving of the D. D. degree m 
fruit. In fact you make a start. Z 
Rk. L. Van Deman, Yankton College. 
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The Aim of Foreign Missions 


By Letitia Knicut Mintz 


MHE first great missionaries of the Protestant churches 
. believed that as soon as the gospel had been preached 
the whole world, the end of the age would come. Their 
n, therefore, was an immediate one. They wanted to 
ve the souls of individual men, but had little thought 
organizing a great Christian community. As time went 
, it became evident that the task of converting the world 
is much more difficult than had at first been supposed. 
‘eat portions of the inhabited world are still untouched 
| the “good news.” In countries where the gospel has 
en preached, only a relatively small proportion of the 
ulation has been reached. But progress has been made. 
Christian community has formed, and the missionary 
3 discovered that this group of native believers is the 
st powerful medium through which the non-Christian 
y be reached. Much emphasis is now being placed upon 
: education of the native Christian for service. The need 
‘so tremendous, and our financial resources so uncertain 
lit our eyes are focused on the present. We are in- 
cested in ways and means, in the problems of the hour, 
| results of our labor, our plans for the immediate 
ture. And this is as it should be, of course. Yet it 
ight be well if we stop for a moment at this point 
ck at the way over which we have come and apply some 
the things we have learned to our notions of what the 
ture will hold. Our attitude toward the present is often 
weted by our ideas of the future. Policies which are 
chave permanent value must be established with a long 
«spective, they must be farsighted. 
HE MUST INCREASE 
What, then, is to be the end of all our effort? What 
sur goal? Whatever our ideas of the conditions which 
ast prevail before the end of the age, we know that the 
@ when every man who lives upon the earth shall have 
erd the message of the love of Christ is still much 
ather away than we could wish. We have on our hands 
onsiderable group of Christians who are doing their 
vi thinking and are living in just as close relations to 
n Master as we are. 
Sis One of mental attitudes. It seems to me to have a 
ey definite relation to the idea of race superiority. It is 
nh problem of the independence of the native church. 
‘leady there are decided tendencies toward independ- 
nz. Denominationalism means very little to the Asiatic. 
ong movements toward the elimination of denomina- 
ical lines are taking place in India and China. There is 
ndency on the part of certain native churches to dis- 
curd some of the denominational practices which have 
1; been very sacred to their brethren in America and 
‘tope. And on several occasions, there has been friction 
€veen the parent churches in America and their Asiatic 
‘pring. In most cases, the go-between—the missionary 
1s been the one to suffer. We who are leaders on 
pee field must have some definite attitude on this 
ulect. It has a bearing on the future too important to 
eiverlooked. Perhaps we can conceive of ourselves as 
“ig in somewhat the same position as that in which 
0h the Baptist found himself when he found that Jesus 
‘Amore popular than he. Jesus had been “with him 
€ynd Jordan,” perhaps had worked with him for a time 
ftr his baptism and temptation; though we have no 
ecrd of that, it seems possible from the statement here. 
had taken his start with John. Now reports come 
lhe is leading a lively movement of his own. We have 
ula great deal of consecration and Christian love into 


The problem which now confronts. 


our work for Christian missions. Many men who might 
have made a great contribution to the church life of their 
own land have put their lives into the work of the church 
abroad. We have created the native church, and now we 
find it starting movements of its own. Are we able to say 
with John the Baptist, “He must increase, but I must de- 
crease”? 


The Student Volunteer Bulletin some two or three years 
ago, quoted a story which had been told by an African 
delegate to a religious conference in this country. The 
story ran somewhat on this fashion, One day a monkey 
was sitting in a mango tree, enjoying the ripe fruit. He 
climbed from branch to branch, eating one mango and then 
another. Finally, he espied one mango riper and more 
beautiful than all the rest, and he started to get it. But 
this wonderful fruit was hanging on the far end of a 
branch which hung far out over the river beside which the 
tree grew. He might possibly be able to reach it success- 
fully, but there was little chance that he would be able to 
get back to a position where he could safely eat it. He 
would probably fall into the water. The fruit was so 
tempting, that he tried and tried to reach it, but in vain. 
As he clung with one hand to a branch and reached futilely 
toward the tantalizing fruit with the other, another 
monkey came along, and took in the situation at a glance. 
He scampered up to the first monkey, climbed out care- 
fully over him, clasped his extended hand tightly, and 
reached for the coveted mango. But alas! even their 
combined reach was not long enough. The mango was as 
unattainable as ever. Presently their fruitless strivings 
were observed by a third monkey. He saw the beautiful 
mango, just out of reach, and he wanted it as much as 
the other two did. He climbed out over the first monkey, 
and over the second monkey, and grasping the extended 
hand of the second monkey, he reached out carefully, and 
grasped the very desirable mango. Now the question at 
once arose, to whom did the mango. belong? 


HERALDS OF A NEW DAY 


This is a parable. The first monkey is the pioneer 
missionary who opened the country to the gospel and 
made all future work possible. The second monkey is the 
modern missionary, with his modern equipment, his hos- 
pitals and his schools. The third monkey is the native 
worker. Neither the evangelical missionary of an earlier 
day nor the modern missionary can complete the task of 
Christianizing the world. The native worker must finish 
the work. And when at last the world is Christian, it will 
be the work, not of any one of these three agencies, but 
of all three. Our relation to the native church may be 
one of patronizing superiority, or it may be one of partner- 
ship and brotherhood. It requires some effort on our 
part to maintain the latter attitude, but none of us has 
chosen the Christian life because it was the line of least 
resistance. We have invested our wealth, our time, our 
effort, our earnest prayers, the best of our Christian lead- 
ership in this enterprise. It may not be easy to say to 
the native church, “You are as free in God’s sight as we 
are. Let him speak to your souls, and follow his guidance 
as you understand it. Take the equipment which we have 
built, the organizations which we have made, and use 
them for the glory of God and the good of your fellow- 
man as you conceive it. Our work is done.” The day 
when we must do this may be very far in the future, but 
heralds of its coming are close at hand. 
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he Devotional Lite 


The Neglected Vineyard 


“They made me the keeper of the vineyards of others but 


(Ges of the greatest glories of 
the Christian church is its 
passion for service. It is this that 
has led to the diffusion of the gos- 
pel throughout the world. The old 
conception of religious enthusiasm 
was that which found expression in 
earnest preparation for the future. 
But while the hope of the hereafter 
has not lost its urge there is added 
to it the unselfish desire to make 
the present world one in which it is 
easier for others to do right and 
more difficult to do wrong. It is a 
work which appeals to the highest 
and best within us and at the same 
time demands our most devout and 
consecrated effort. We are empire 
builders. It is ours to fashion anew 
this world of ours, making of it one 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
This is our entrustment. This is 
the vineyard we have to tend. 

But in giving ourselves to this 
mighty and divine task there is an 
insidious peril lurking. In_ build- 
ing the kingdom in others we may 
fail to build the kingdom in our- 
selves. “They made me the keeper 
of the vineyards but mine own vine- 
yard have I not kept.” 


We Must Get to Give 


We cannot share with others un- 
limited moral sympathy and spirit- 
ual fervor unless there be on our 
part moral and spiritual intake. 
Great enthusiasm for others will 
not atone for a lack of enthusiasm 
in the building of one’s own spirit- 
ual structure. One of the besetting 
sins of the day is excess zeal. We 
are too busy to pay attention to our- 
selves, and in robbing self in this 
respect we are defrauding others. 
We need remember that a man may 
be doing many things and yet be 
, doing nothing. And it is a serious 
matter when it touches our Chris- 
tian life. We should not become 
so active in the thousand and one 
things of this over-organized life of 
ours that we become careless about 
our own souls. Robert McCheyne, 
writing to a friend, remarked: “Re- 
member the necessity of your own 


mine own vineyard have I neglected.”—Song of Solomon 1:6 


By Tuomas H. SPRAGUE 
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soul and do not grow slack or fean 
in feeding others.” In another let- 
ter he says, “Do not forget the cul- 
ture of the inner man, I mean of 
the heart. How diligently the cav- 
alry officer keeps his sabre clean 
and sharp. Every stain he rubs off 
with the greatest care. Remember 
you are God’s sword, his instru- 
ment—lI trust a chosen vessel unto 
him to bear his name. In great 
measure according to the purity 
and perfectness of the instrument 
will be the success.” 


Our Primary Function 


In guarding against this peril of 
spiritual self-neglect we shall have 
constant help if we remember that 
our primary function as a Christian 
people is to be a witness for Christ. 
All else is incidental to this central 
task. It does not of necessity mean 
the neglect of one’s business but 
care that one’s business does not 
make him neglect his Lord. We 
need to be apart by ourselves in or- 
der to observe the proper perspec- 
tive in spiritual life. Doctor Speer 
speaks somewhere of the three soli- 
tudes in the life of the Master— 
the solitude of time, he spent the 
night in prayer; of place, the moun- 
tain or the desert was his trysting 
place; of spirit, for Jesus was never 
more alone than when crowds sur- 
rounded him. 


And we shall also have help by 
bringing our will to bear upon the 
question of a definite selection of 


those things that will help in our 
central task and a rejection of those 
things that will hinder. There is 
danger that we may tie up with so 
many things that we will neglect 
the first things. Henry Churchill 
King has said, “The best life can 
be the best life only if it have the 
best ideals and standards.” And 
again “Duty means the call of a 
man’s own highest ideal. When he 
fails to follow that he fails indeed.” 


Absorbing an Ideal X 


Henry Fuselli was advised by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to eat, drink, sleep 
and wake with Michael Angelo. Day 
by day, and week by week he lay 
on his back in the Sistine chapel 
drinking in Michael Angelo. How 
could he help but be dominated by 
the spirit of the great Angelo? And 
it is equally true with respect to 
our relation to Christ and his true 
representatives in the world. We 
must eat, drink, sleep and wake 
with Christ. “Ye also shall be my 
witnesses because ye have been 
with me from the beginning.” “If 
any man thirst let him come unto 
me and drink. He that believeth 
on me from within him shall flow 
rivers of living water.” And we — 
always have this satisfaction—what 
we ought to be, we can be. How 
truly Adelaide Procter puts it: 


“Have we not all, amid life’s petty 
strife, 

Some pure ideal of a noble life 

That once seemed possible? Did 
we not hear 

The flutter of its wings and feel 

it near, 

And just within our reach? It 
was. And yet 

We lost it in this daily jar and 
fret. 

But still our place is kept and it 
will wait, 7 

Ready for us to fill it, soon or | 
late. 

No star is ever lost we once have 
seen: 

We always may be what we might 

have been.” 


- 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for March 22 


All are yours; and ye are Christ's; and 
Christ is God’s.” 


Secure from a friend, the schoolroom, . 


- the public library a globe. On each of 
ur “walls” of white cardboard, all the 
ume size, large enough to hide com- 
letely the globe if placed in front of it, 
tter one cause for our not “seeing” the 
weigner; ignorance, prejudice, intoler- 
nce, and pride. Fasten each “wall” se- 
wrely by means of passe partout or 
ummed paper at right angles with 
nother, in order to form a square. 


Make a cross, larger than the globe and 
walls” which, by means of a stand at 
1¢ back (similar to those on a calendar) 
‘ands upright. If possible, cover it with 
old paper. 

In meeting call attention to the globe 
nd arrange the “walls” surrounding it. 
how that most people in America, when 
rought face to face with problems of 
hristianization, in not only America but 
1e world, see a wall or several walls. 
‘heir ignorance, prejudice, intolerance, 
ad pride are “walls” that keep them from 
seing “the world.’ Oftentimes their 
nagination paints hideous pictures of a 
‘orld peopled by individuals unworthy of 
onsideration. Materials from ‘“Adven- 
ires in Brotherhood” might be brought 
i here very well. 


Set the cross at one side of the “walls” 

nd tell of Christ’s influence in the lives 
i individuals. Tell the story which is 
id on pages 157-157 of “Adventures in 
rotherhood.” 


Show that when Christ comes into the 
ves of people today, he cuts through ig- 
orance, prejudice, intolerance and pride 
' that they may see, partially if not en- 
tely, the world as he sees it. A sharp 
aife could be used at this point to cut 
rough the middle of each of these 
walls,” causing them to fall away. The 
vorld” without any walls, will be re- 
valed in its entirety. 

Tell that Christ’s world or kingdom 
ll have no walls, but will take in all 
tions, races, colors. Show that Christ 
(ed for men because he believed men 
ere worth dying for. Point out that if 
hrist, who sees and knows all, thought 
orthy the “publicans and sinners” of his 
uthly life, we, who see so incompletely, 
ight not to judge unworthy those of our 
me whom we regard as not of our “kith 
ad kin.” (Sing here “When the Mists 
‘ave Rolled Away.) 
‘Show that Christ depends upon each 
fe to help bring in his kingdom. By 
lling others of him, by really living him 
| our daily lives, we are helping to bring 
“the kingdom without walls.” 


* RK OK Ok kK O* For IT am per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 
nor powers, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 
Rom. 8:1-39. 


Are You Ready? 


Do you believe in fairies? “No,” you 
say? Don’t you believe that all we have 
to do is to throw down a little magic 
powder secured from some good genius 
and presto! mission stations spring up 
wherever they are needed; schools and 
colleges appear fully equipped; all bills 
are paid, and we have plain sailing? 


No indeed! Such luck isn’t the part of 
missions—unless each of you decides to 
be a good fairy. You ask how you can be 
that? The answer is simple and yet the 
fate of more than one person depends 
upon your doing this “simple” thing. 


You know, of course, that April 6-13 is 
Self-denial week and that April 13-20 is 
World Outlook week. But, do you get 
the real significance of these two weeks? 
Do you realize that only as each person— 
and the young people are especially need- 
ed—gets behind these two weeks and does 
everything in his power to further the 
cause of missions, can hundreds—yes, and 
thousands—of people hear the good tid- 
ings? Only as YOU and YOU and YOU 
get behind, and do your dead level best, 
can the denomination carry out its great 
program. Your pastor has received a 
packet containing envelopes for men, 
women, and young people: and some 
unique “self denial” banks, one for each 
family in the church. Do not wait for 
your pastor to give the young people’s 
envelope to you. Go to him and tell him 
that the young people are willing to do 
what they can. Ask for the young peo- 
ple’s envelope of material and for some 
banks. 


In distributing the banks, you may be 
able to letter by hand, or have stamped 
or printed thereon, “B. Y. P. U.,” so that 
the young people may feel that they them- 
selves have a part in this big program; so 
that they may know that the denomina- 
tion will know they are giving it support. 
Or, your young people’s society might 
have one bank always on hand at the 
weekly devotional meetings and designate 
this as the society’s bank. At each meet- 
ing the young people can place their con- 
tributions in this bank and the church 
and the denomination will know that its 
young people are backing up the project. 


In order to interest all the young peo- 
ple of the local church in our present 
denominational situation, it is suggested 
that a young people’s banquet be held on 
April 17 to acquaint the young people 
with the facts and to bring them face to 
face with the great need of, not only the 
denomination, but the whole world. In 
the next three issues of this paper you 
will find on this page three different sug- 
gestions for this young people’s banquet, 
any one of which may be used on the 
seventeenth. 


If your pastor has not already received 
his packet, send to your state convention 
headquarters for one. 


But—whatever else you do or do not do 
—in the name of our Baptist young people 
get behind this. 


A negro pastor preached one Sunday 
on “responsibility.” The next day one of 
his flock met him and said “Pahson, w’at 
am dis heah _ responsibility?” The 
preacher spied a man across the street 
whose sole means of keeping his clothes 
together was a button. Turning to his 
sheep, he said “See dat dah man, wif dat 
one button?” “Yessah.” “Well, dat but- 
ton am responsibility.” Just so ‘yo’ am 
responsibility.” 

Upon you, individually, depends a great 
deal. Do you know that if you get to 
thinking that your mite will not be 
missed, and if some one else gets to 
thinking his mite won’t be missed, and 
another gets to thinking the same thing, 
and another, and another (for that is 
what always happens), many, many mis- 
sionaries will have to be called back 
from their fields, leaving the non-Chris- 
tians to go. their way unenlightened? 
Don’t you see how much your mite or 
your .treasure will be missed? 


Come now, be a good fairy, by doing 
your part in making possible the carry- 
ing on of such a great work as Baptists 
are trying to do! 


An “Indian” B. Y. P. U. 
Meeting 


Gather together interesting material on 
missionary work among the Indians and 
give it out to several members, giving 
them time to prepare their topic before 
the meeting. 

Put up a small tepee in the front of 
the room with an artificial fire of an 
electric light and red tissue paper and a 
few sticks of wood in front of it. Spread 
blankets on the floor and have the mem- 
bers sit in a group on the floor and talk. 
Turn out the lights, leaving only the light 
in the fire. Sing songs familiar to all. 

We have tried this and found it very 


interesting and successful.— Calvary 
Church, Portland, Ore. 


After Five Sleeps; or, the 


Worm that Turned 
UCH a little worm! But he could not 
turn without help—oh no, indeed! 
Minute by minute and hour by hour his 
royal highness was waited on patiently 
hand and foot by Rough River and Miss 


Open Sea. 
“Get some fresh mulberry leaves, 
quick!” ordered Rough River. You 


should have seen KumaYo Aki patter 
softly down the dusky shed and hurry 
back with a basket of green shredded 
leaves to replenish the bamboo trays 
which rested on tiers of racks. Hundreds 
of silver-white bodies wriggled and 
writhed and squirmed to get a bite at 
those leaves. 

Miss Open Sea watched them with all 
the tender love of a nurse as she heard 
the ceaseless nibbling of those tiny jaws, 
munch! munch! munch! Five or six 
times every day during August she fed 
them with fresh leaves, and several times 
at night some one crept out to the shed, 
for silkworms are worth their weight in 
gold, as Mrs. Missionary discovered on 
the day when she came to visit. 

Miss Open Sea jumped up, exclaiming: 
“Oh me! oh my! The honorable little 
gentleman—we have forgotten him!” She 
dashed out of doors, with every one fol- 
lowing her. 

“She means O ka sama, the silkworm, 
‘the honorable little gentleman,’ ” Rough 
River explained as he led his guest toward 
the shed where the trays lay on racks in 
the dusky darkness (just as in four hun- 
dred thousand other farms throughout 
Japan). 

It was Miss Open Sea who introduced 
the stranger to her tiny wriggling 
charges: “But please honorably do not 
get too close, for they must have it warm! 
They must have it dark! They must have 
it quiet! They must have it warm! 
They sicken with a breath of air! They 
catch cold!” 

“Do they sneeze?” the missionary-lady 
twinkled at the earnest little nurse. 

Miss Open Sea squinted through the 
dim light to see if she meant it: “No, 
they do not sneeze! But they die! It is 
very sad. I love each honorable little 
gentleman most dearly. See, here is one 
nearing his fourth sleep.” 

“What do you mean, my dear, by a 
fourth sleep?” 

Miss Open Sea explained the life of a 
silkworm from egg to cocoon: how, for 
five days after hatching, the little worm 
feeds ravenously on the tenderest mul- 
berry buds; then he has his first sleep. It 
lasts two days. After which he wakes, 
eats, sleeps a second time; repeats the 
whole process a third time, and a fourth 
time; then he is ready to spin. He climbs 
up a little straw and begins giving forth 
his silk in a fine golden stream; as it 
hardens to a thread he winds it round and 


_of it so soon. 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


round himself until his cocoon is made. 


“And that is all, excellency! For by 
and by when he feels just about ready to 
come out in the world once more, alas! 
my father will bake him in an overhot 
oven until he is dead. Quite dead, the 
poor little honorable sir! When Tiger 
was home, she and mother used to tear 
off the outer skins of the cocoons and 
wind off the delicate glistening thread on 
a reel; but now that Tiger is gone, 
mother cannot do it alone, so we sell our 
cocoons to a factory.” 

“Was Tiger your sister? And where 
did she go? Oh, surely she did not die?” 

“Oh no, we think she is living,’ Miss 
Open Sea sighed. “Yow see, it was this 
way:” and proceeded to tell the story of 
O Tora San (Honorable Tiger Miss) who 
sounded quite fierce but was really as 
harmless a pussy as ever purred on a 
hearthrug. 

One day, three years ago now, Miss 
Tiger had put on her best gray kimono 
and her blue-and-yellow obi (sash) to 
walk to the nearby town to admire the 
cherry blossoms. 

But when she reached town there was 
a big commotion caused by a crowd 
gathered under a bamboo tree. “Prob- 
ably just an O Mochi Man!” she said to 
herself. But when she drew nearer she 
heard a voice talking and talking and 
talking. 

“A fairy story, I do declare!” said she, 
and in spite of her fifteen sedate years 
she pressed closer to listen, little dream- 
ing that she was going to be the heroine 
“And after all the 
pleasant hours of play inside my lovely 
factory, there will be the glorious shops 
to visit with the sleeves of your kimono 
lined with yen. ‘A gold-and-scarlet obi, 
Mr. Storekeeper!’ you will order, and he 
and all his helpers will go scurrying 
around to fill your wants. Then, all 
dressed in rare brocades and shimmering 
crepes, you will go riding down the streets 
of Tokyo in a jinrikisha, with a silver- 
woven parasol above your head and a 
golden-gleaming fan in your right hand. 
‘Who is this bewitching apparition?’ 
shout the people and flock around to get 
a closer view of you... .” 

Miss Tiger could not wait to hear 
another word: “Who is it all about?” she 
called. 

“About you!” the stranger answered 
instantly, and began at the beginning to 
tell how a country girl might do down to 
his city factory and earn such a fabulous 
fortune that she and all her family could 
live forever afterwards in a house-of-a- 
thousand-mats, with a hundred willing 
servants, and rice for every meal, and 


“Oh, please, sir, couldn’t I go?” Miss 
Tiger broke in, for it seemed the loveliest, 
kindest scheme in the world; a little easy 
play in a silk factory (didn’t she love silk 


already?); a big pile of money; prett 
clothes; a palace for a home! 

“Indeed you may go! You are just tl 
one I am looking for!” cried the deligh 
ful stranger. 

Miss Tiger went off in a gale of far) 
wells to play in her factory in Tokyo. Bj) 
I fear it was a very false promise gs} 
followed, for the factory was almost 
prison—once inside those high grim wal’ 
and gates she was kept there foreve’ 
sleeping, eating, working in one dreaj 
round all day, seven days of the weel 
even her slim wages docked for eve 
mistake. | 

It was she who saw the silk worm tur) 
he turned into glistening, glittering yar 
of woven-silk—great spools of him we! 
whirling and clattering around; terrib’ 
iron fingers flew delicately, crashing] 
hither and yon, weaving the exquis 
patterns. In a little lane between t 
looms, Miss Tiger stood breathless wi 
dismay to see this work which t) 
stranger had called “play’—she had | 
watch for broken threads, to leap and ‘| 
them instantly, to keep full spools on || 
the looms, to take care that her finge: 
her hair, and her sleeves did not catch | 
the clashing clanking mystery. Abo 
all, to listen to the horrid roar of it. | 

Oh, she wished ten thousand times / 
the dear old thatch-roofed farmhouse, {| 
the wriggling trays of nibbling sil) 
worms, for the silvery flooded paddy fiel| 
looking in the moonlight like vast loc! 
ing-glasses cracked in segments, T 
tinkling bells on the pagoda, the peace} 
chirp of insects, oh, what bliss! 1) 
dainty matting floor at bedtime, oh, wl: 
peace! i 

For after twelve long hours of we: 
penned in her little lane of looms, : 
had to climb a ladder to the loft wh 
the one big bedroom was. She had? 
wake the weary girl who would ‘ 
sleeping in her bed: “Get up! Get 1! 
I’m too tired to stand another minut! 
There would bea sleepy whimper: “I! 
time to work again so soon?” 

Then one girl tumbled out of bed? 
one girl tumbled in. It was a wretcl 
round of ill-paid tedious work, Sund3 
included, with just a middle-month h> 
day and an end-month holiday. So fr 
now on, when you touch your silk tie, 
your dress, or your hair-ribbon remem? 
the worm-that-turned, but please d! 
have five sleeps yourself! For thes 


Baptist work for you to do in Japan, | 
little Miss Tiger. | 


! 
, 


“Mayn’t I be a preacher when I gi" 
up?” asked the small boy. P| 
“Of course you may, my pet, if } 
want to,” his mother replied. > (i 
“Yes, I do. I spose I’ve got to gc 
church all my life, any way, and it? 
good deal harder to sit still than ¢ 
stand up and holler.”—Boyland. : | 
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Letter from India 
By W. L. FERGUSON 


The recent holiday season has been full 
? conferences, congresses and conven- 
ons. A large part of thinking and pro- 
ressive India seems to have been in 
eetings, taking stock, comparing notes, 
reparing for future work. The poli- 
cians assembled at Belgaum for the 
eeting of the National Congress. Some 
000 people came together. If num- 
ers are indicative of strength or success, 
1en numbers have it; for judged by this 
andard the congress was both strong 
ad successful. But there are other 
‘iteria, and judged by these the case is 
tore doubtful. In the past year or two 
ivided counsels have prevailed. Conse- 
uently there has been a weakening of the 
ationalist program. The effort this year 
s been to unite all factions and to har- 
ionize conflicting views and interests. 
Vhether this has been done successfully 
aly the future will disclose. To an out- 
der, however, it looks very much as 
1ough the Swaraja ship had lost its rud- 
er in the storm, and that now the craft 
adrift. The old helmsman, Mr. Gandhi, 
| still aboard; but he lacks the proper 
searing gear to give direction to his 
purse and to hold steadily on toward his 
tar. Boycott of foreign cloth is the 
lajor weapon to be employed eco- 
omically; and the abolition of untouch- 
vility regarding the outcasts is to be the 
aief thing socially. To prove his own 
osmopolitanism it is now reported that 
{r. Gandhi has in his home an outcast 
irl and a Mohammedan child. Since 
fr. Gandhi classes himself as an ortho- 
ox Hindu this exhibition of his tolerance 
f another faith and his reception of a 
o-caste untouchable places him in a 
ass by himself. The question is, What 
ill other Hindus do about it? Will they 
uteast Mr. Gandhi for thus breaking 
pste? Probably not, for it is said that 
+ the recent congress the outcasts were 
tembers of the reception committees and 
le castemen were assigned to do the 
tenial tasks about the camp. This marks 
togress towards justice and freedom for 
le oppressed. What we want is more 


t it. 


All-India Conferences 


Of the remaining eighteen all-India 
omferences one of the most notable was 
tat convened for the consideration of 
peial reforms. The social conference 
iscussed many matters and framed con- 
usions in a set of resolutions covering 
le removal of disabilities from the out- 
ists; the reform of the caste system so 
5 to give it greater flexibility and fra- 
nity in action; the simplification of 
larriage legislation, and the commenda- 
on of legislators for having passed a 
2w age-of-consent bill; the changing 
atus of women, particularly respecting 
lucation and the obtaining of the fran- 


chise; the raising of the marriage-age for 
girls and the lifting of the ban on the 
remarriage of widows; the abolition of 
the purdah or zenana system, which is re- 
garded as inimical to the health and prog- 
ress of womanhood; and the insistent de- 
mand of India for a policy of total pro- 
hibition of the trafic in intoxicating 
liquors, towards which some of the 
provinces are already moving, but con- 
cerning which an all-India policy is 
needed. There is no need to recount the 
proceedings of the Khilafat conference, 
the Non-Brahman conference, the Muslim 
educational conference, the meetings of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, the Moslem league, 
the Liberal federation, and a number of 
others, But a word must be said regard- 
ing the All-India Christian congress, 
whose activities year by year are attract- 
ing more attention. Commenting on the 
meetings of this congress a leading Hindu 
editor says: “The leadership of the com- 
munity is in the hands of far-seeing, 
broadminded and patriotic men who have 
a very high view of the mission of those 
who acknowledge Jesus Christ as their 
Master. The principal domestic problem 
of the Indian Christians seems to be that 
there are among them a larger number 
of educated young women than men. The 
remedy suggested is to increase the num- 
ber. of Indian Christians (men) who re- 
ceive higher education.” - The congress 
has taken the broad view of the future 
best interests of Indian representation in 
legislative councils and the assembly and 
has given the lead to all other interests by 
declaring against election or appointment 
on a communal basis. For a minority 
party this is a brave thing to do. 


DR. W. QUAY ROSSELLE 
Of Malden, Mass., represents the American 
Baptist Publication Society on the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation 


The Telugu Mission 


The Telugu mission too has held its 
conference, meeting this year at Rama- 
patnam, that charming spot by the sea, 
where is located the theological seminary 
for this South India mission. The 
weather, the entertainment and the fellow- 
ship were all pronounced to be delightful, 
and it is the desire of many that this be 
the permanent meeting place for the an- 
nual gathering. The reports of the year’s 
works, 1924, were inspiring. They told 
of touring and evangelizing in village, 
town and country; of an ingathering of 
well over 5000 new converts; of the 
gradual rise in efficiency of many grades 
of workers; of an increase in self-support 
in the churches and in school fees paid; 
of new classes of people hearing the gos- 
pel with great desire; of the increase of 
prayer among laymen; of the sloughing 
off of heathen habits, belief in charms, 
and fear of death; of better singing in 
the churches and village groups. of Chris- 
tians; of new churches established and 
old ones strengthened; of increased lib- 
erality and fellowship; of a redeemed 
criminal’s testimony bearing fruit in the 
conversion of a jungle-man; and of the 
word of life being proclaimed in a rajah’s 
palace—“in Caesar’s household,” so to 
say. With all this to cheer, no mention 
need be made of problems and discour- 
agements. There were plenty of these, 
but “the overweights of joy” were abun- 
dant and the plans for the future are made 
in the expectancy of a still greater vic- 
tory. 

Bishopville, 

Vepery, Madras, India. 

Jan. 17, 1925. 


Northern Baptist Advance 


The plan for reaching the budget goal, 
adopted by the administrative committee 
and endorsed by the state secretaries at 
the Washington meeting, is rapidly being 
translated into action. In five states 
(New York, Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois) special directors have 
been put in charge of the period of finan- 
cial effort, and detailed reports of progress 
have come in from two of them. 


Rev. Floyd L. Carr, field representative 
of the department of missionary educa- 
tion, who is the special director for New 
York, has already organized eighteen of 
the centers in his state, including Buffalo, 
Rochester, Watertown, Syracuse, Utica, 
Albany, Schenectady, Troy, Newburgh, 
Binghamton, Jamestown, Oneonta, Cort- 
land, Saratoga, Olean, Pen Yan, Norwich, 
and the Lake George district. In each of 
these centers a man has been selected to 
direct the work in his community and 
local committees have been formed who 
will have charge of all preparatory work 
and of the actual soliciting of gifts. In 
some cases the community director is a 
local Baptist leader, and sometimes a 
pastor who has been released by his own 
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congregation for a time so that he may 
go to another center to carry on this spe- 
cial work. Mr. Carr has secured Dr. G. 
A. Huntley, Baptist missionary to East 
China, to accompany him on a _ tour 
through the state, where they will present 
the needs and opportunities of the denom- 
ination at a series of men’s mass meetings 
in preparation for the period of solicita- 
tion. Women’s meetings will be held in 
New York state, and will take the form 
of luncheons or afternoon gatherings. 


Laymen in Action 

Rev. E. R. Fitch, Ohio’s special cam- 
paign director, is to make use of a series 
of laymen’s banquets as preparation for 
the financial effort. A team composed of 
Dr. Peter C. Wright, associate secretary 
of the ministers and missionaries benefit 
board, and a prominent Baptist layman 
will start at Martin’s Ferry on Mar. 16 
and go through the state addressing lay- 
men’s banquets in Newark, Zanesville, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Akron, Lima and Toledo. 
Local directors and committees for these 
banquets have been selected and arrange- 
ments are under way. The plans for 
women’s meetings in Ohio are also well 
matured, due to a recent visit to that state 
by Miss Ina Burton, clerk of the com- 
mittee of conference of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society and the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society, which is arrang- 
ing for these meetings. Miss Burton con- 
ferred with Ohio women leaders and 
planned a series of women’s luncheons at 
which the speakers will be Mrs. Willard 
H. Smith of Philadelphia and Mrs. George 
W. Taft of Chicago. The luncheons will 
begin on Feb. 23 and will be held in 
Marietta, Zanesville, Canton, Mansfield, 
Marion, Portsmouth, Washington Court- 
house, Lima, Toledo and Ashtabula. 

Community Directors Named 

New Jersey has just completed a series 
of very successful Bible and missionary 
conferences and has now turned its at- 
tention to organizing for the coming cam- 
paign. Rev. J. C. Killian, special director 
for that state and Pennsylvania, has se- 
cured Dr. A. O. Gilmore of Haddon 
Heights, N. J., as community director for 
Camden association and is discussing pos- 
sible directors with the leaders of other 
New Jersey associations. He expects to 


meet Doctor Bowler in Philadelphia 
shortly, where they will go over the 
Pennsylvania situation with the state 
leaders. 


Rev. R. L. Kelley, special director in 
Illinois, is planning to hold a series of 
associational meetings as preparation for 
the money-raising effort. In other states 
where no. spedial director has _ been 
brought in, the state secretary will have 
charge of all the plans and will be re- 
sponsible for raising the state’s share in 
the budget goal. Various plans have been 
worked out in the different states. For 
instance, Doctor LeGrand of Wisconsin 
is planning to launch the movement at 
the annual gathering of Wisconsin pas- 
tors, which will occur some time in the 
near future. In Massachusetts a large 
Bible and missionary conference has just 
been held in Cambridge and a series of 
follow-up conferences are to be conducted 


by Baptist leaders who attended the main 
conference. Here the necessary impetus 
will be given the financial effort. The 
field activities department of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation is giving any 
assistance asked for by the state leaders 
and is sending out special speakers ie 
states where they are desired. 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
By Avsert H. Finn 
Why Detroit Grows 


The Ford Motor company is building 
an immense steel plant in connection with 
its other River Rouge plants to manufac- 
ture all its own steel and which will re- 
quire an additional 20,000 men. On the 
usual average this will mean an increase 
in population of 100,000. Other industries 
are constantly locating in and about De- 
troit, to say nothing of the growth of 
great industries already here. Many think 
of Detroit as a one-industry town, but this 
is far from the truth. Detroit was a great 
city before the automobile industry had a 
beginning, and every year its industries 
are becoming more and more diversified. 
The aeroplane industry is centralizing 
here and who can tell what ten years will 
bring forth along that line? 

I did not start out to boost Detroit. My 
thought was to convey to Baptist readers, 
in a meager way, the tremendous prob- 
lems that are constantly confronting us 
as Baptists in this city in endeavoring to 
keep pace with the unparalleled growth 
that demands our attention and help and 
direction. This year again the Detroit 
Baptist Union will have expended over 
$250,000—the sixth year that this record 
has been made, and even then we are far 
behind in accomplishing all that should be 
done. 

Jan. 28, the coldest day of the year, we 
lost our Hazel Park (9 Mile Road) chapel 
by fire—a total loss. We keep all prop- 
erties well covered with insurance so that 
the loss will be little outside the incon- 
venience and loss of being without a 
home. Fortunately the church and Bible 
school is housed in a nearby school build- 
ing. In addition to this rebuilding we 
have five unimproved sites, at least three 
of which must be built upon this year. 


Spirit of the Pioneer 


Some one has said that the days of 
pioneering are past, but he spoke unad- 
visedly. The spirit of the pioneer is still 
with us. The first and central purpose 
in the pioneer is the gaining of a home 
and then in turn the school and the 
church. All about this city are many new 
communities that the progressive real- 
estate developers are bringing into being 
by appealing to the home instincts of the 
average American. 

I was asked to visit one of these new 
mission stations recently. The Detroit 
Baptist Union had already secured two 
choice lots in this particular suburban 
village, but not a thing had been done 
toward building a much-needed chapel for 
worship and community service. Several 
of the loyal Baptists in the neighborhood 
had already come to know each other 
and naturally desired to establish a Bible 
school and preaching service. On their 
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own initiative a small cottage had beer 
secured, a _ stove, seats, chairs an¢ 
benches, songbooks and lamps added, an¢ 
Christian worship was established. Tie 
all this was rather primitive—no musica 
instrument or other accompaniments tc 
present-day worship, but the pioneering 
Christ spirit was there. Outside much o 
the modern village improvements were ai 
yet in prospect, but Christian homes wer 
being established. Doctor Gleiss and Mr 
Leonard had already been there and es. 
tablished contact, and the little group 0. 
pioneers was greatly heartened by legen | 
ing that already the Detroit Baptist Unio; 
had been anticipating the need that thei. 
own hearts yearned for. I 

I do not know when I have enjoyed | 
service more than I did with those peo 
ple in their rather crude chapel. Afte 
all, many a great cathedral is as cold a 
a jomb and quite as lifeless. True wor 
ship and acceptable unto God comes fror 
sincere hearts rather than from rich an 
stately surroundings. Before 1925 is ove. 
I expect to tell another story- about thi. 
same suburban village and what the Bar 
tists have done there. 


Race Relations Sunday 


Under the general direction of the De 
troit Council of Churches, Race Relation 
Sunday was observed in ‘Detroit, Feb. | 
Superintendent Pace, Rev. R. L. Bradby 
of the Second church, and Rev. C. / 
Hill, pastor of the Hartford Avent 
church, were among those who spoke j| 
the pulpits of their white brethren. Th 
interchange of pulpits was an innovatio 
and, while not widespread, a beginnin 
was made that insures a better unde 
standing and a more gracious spirit bi 
tween the groups. 

The Spreading Father and Som 
Movement 


Father and Sons banquets are growir 
in numbers and enthusiasm in Detrc| 
among all Protestant communions. T]| 
Detroit Council of Churches and the \ 
M. C. A. take the leadership in the mov’ 
ment that is also permeating business at! 
social organizations as well. We rejoi_ 
in this growing appreciation on the pa. 
of both fathers and sons. Our ‘Bapti 
churches have been foremost in these 0| 
servances. 


! 
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Among the Faithful 


Tuesday, Feb. 10, was an outstandii) 
day among Detroit Baptist women. Fit 
there was a meeting of the state board 
an important session. Then the Associ 
tional or Auxiliary union met, deep 
concerned about the problems of t. 
metropolitan area. The culmination cat 
at lunch time when the Christian Ame 
canization committee entertained 
pupils, the whole body numbering sot! 
165 women. It was indeed a happy © 
casion when native Americans endeavor 
to interpret Christian America to the 
new American mothers. There we 
Armenian, Serbian, Japanese, Chine 
Roumanian, Italian, Russian, Polish, Ht) 
garian, German, fod others representi 
only a part of the groups in polys 
Detroit. i 

Dr. W. H. ora of New York, a 


i 
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ir. J. E. Smith, our Michigan state 
irector, dropped in on Detroit on 
Vednesday, Feb. 18, and held several 
onferences with prearranged groups all 
oking to the wholehearted c¢onsumma- 
on of our Northern Baptist program by 
pril 30. Detroit Baptists are anxious to 
9 their full duty although our problems 
+ home are gigantic. 


At the Woodward avenue church, Fri- 
ay, Feb. 20, was held a day of prayer by 
1e woman’s auxiliary of the Detroit Bap- 
st Union. Mrs. George Taft, of Chicago, 
nd Miss Ruth Campbell of Ypsilanti, 
rere the out-of-town speakers. ‘There is 
deepening interest and anxiety for all 
ur denominational objectives and, as 
sual, our faithful women lead. 


Detroit Baptist young people are look- 
ig forward with great expectancy to the 
oming of Doctor Clausen, pastor of the 
‘rst church of Syracuse, N. Y. He is 
) be the guest of honor at their quarterly 


ully on Mar. 13. 


Among the new settlements of pastors 
1 the metropolitan area within recent 
reeks are the following: Conley Mem- 
rial, Rev. H. H. Ford; Dearborn, Rev. 
V, A. Carey; Berkley, Rev. A. N. Harris. 


The new First Polish church on Martin 
treet, just off Michigan avenue, is near- 
ig completion. Dedicatory services will 
e held the latter part of March. 


‘There is a growing desire among our 
etroit Baptist pastors to do their full 
uty along evangelistic lines in the inter- 
ening weeks before Easter. In fact, this 
ume privilege and obligation is sensed by 
early all the Protestant churches of the 
ty. The Detroit Council of Churches is 
vading ‘in this desire and down-town 
ieater meetings at noon-day, will be held 
uring the entire lenten season with 
tong preachers from various com- 
wnions, These meetings culminate on 
jood Friday, when from twelve to three 
‘clock business is largely stilled while 
‘ns of thousands gather in the great 
aeaters and churches to listen to ad- 
resses on the sacrificial Christ. 


~Mrs. A. A. McLean 


| 
| By Georce D. KNicHTs 
| An Appreciation 


On the morning of Feb. 4, Mrs. A. A. 
{cLean was called to her heavenly home. 
‘ecause of her unusual ministries in Cin- 
innati, Ohio, as well as in Long Beach, 
‘alif., she has a place in the hearts of a 
ride circle of people to whom she has 
iven herself in devoted service. 


In the nineties Mrs. McLean, then Mrs. 
Jice Walworth, wrought with rare skill 
nd zeal in the Lincoln Park church of 
incinnati, in cooperation with Dr. George 
. Robbins. In a letter from Doctor 
‘obbins, written many years after she 
ad come to California to make her home, 
e spoke enthusiastically of the work she 
ad done in connection with that notable 
hurch, and said that if it had not been 
or her remarkable help he did not know 


aat the great church would ever have 
ttained a place of such unique and vast 
Sefulness. The illness of her only son 


tade it necessary for her to leave Cin- 


cinnati with the hope that a more graci- 
ous climate might make possible the re- 
turn of health, but the son died soon after 
arriving in Pasadena. 


For almost a quarter of a century Mrs. 
McLean has been a tower of strength to 
the First church of Long Beach. At first 
she was assistant to Rev. Frank Norton, 
who did an unusual work in the early 
days of the church. She stimulated the 
interests of the young people and Sunday 
school, and helped at every point in the 
development of the church. Later she 
married Mr. Morgan, the father of Rev. 
Ray Morgan, who had a tragic death at 
Saskatoon. Mr. Morgan did not live long 
after the marriage, and eighteen years 
ago Mrs. McLean was married to Deacon 
A. A. McLean, who survives her. 

For all of these years Deacon and Mrs. 
McLean have made the church their chief 
object of concern. There has been no 
advance in the church that they have not 
helped to promote and its spiritual life 
has been quickened by their remarkable 
devotion. For nearly four years they have 
lived next to the church and acted as spe- 
cial assistants to the pastor. They were 
so united and beautiful in their self-for- 
getful service that it is impossible to 
speak of one apart from the other. They 
have counseled with the perplexed, prayed 
with the troubled, borne burdens for the 
needy, led to Christ the unsaved, 
wrought with young men and young 
women in Bible-school classes, comforted 
the sorrowing, and always with the rarest 
sweetness and tact. 

For years Mrs. McLean taught a great 
Baraca class, and these young men rise to 
call her blessed. As president of the 
ladies’ aid society she held the hearts of 
the women and led them in unusual 
spiritual experiences. Recently as teacher 
of a class of business girls she rendered 
one of her finest bits of service. As a 
cooperator with her pastors, she was an 
unspeakable inspiration and help. She 
counted it such a privilege to do anything 
for the Master that her joy in life came 
from the service she was able to perform. 
As her pastor and colaborer for nearly 
fourteen years there is no expression that 
covers the extent of her helpfulness and 
the immensity of her loss. 


MRS. A. A. McLEAN 
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Former President of Pennsyl- 


vania State Convention Dies 
By James C. Hiti 

Mr. J. Denny O’Neil, sr., died on the 
evening of Feb. 3, 1925, in the Colonial 
Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. The body 
was brought back to McKeesport, ar- 
riving here on Friday morning, Feb. 6 
at 6:40 am. Hundreds of his fellow 
townsmen were at the station at this 
early hour. The morning after his 
death was reported in McKeesport, the 
superintendent of public schools and the 
mayor of the city ordered all American 
flags on school and public buildings at 
half mast in his honor. 

It is estimated that on Saturday after- 
noon, Sunday and Monday morning, 
there were at least 25,000 friends of Mr. 
O'Neil who visited his home on Bailey 
ave. to view the body. These people 


, were from all walks in life, Jew and gen- 


tile, white and black, banker, politician, 
business man, churchman and laboring 
man. Words of sympathy came to the 
family from the governor of the state 
of Pennsylvania, from senators, congress- 
men, college and university presidents, 
city, county and state politicians, from 
clergymen, city and school officials, se- 
cret and philanthropic orders. 

The funeral service was held in the 
Park Baptist church on Feb. 9. The serv- 
ice was in charge of the two ministers 
of the church, Rev. James C. Hill and 
Ruth K. Hill. Doctor Shelton, pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian church of Pitts- 
burgh, for many years a co-worker and 
personal friend of Mr. O’Neil, delivered 
the principal address. Two of the former 
pastors of the church, Rev. J. T. Davis 
and Rev. Wm. R. Hill, had part in the 
service. The public schools of McKee- 
sport and East McKeesport were closed 
for the afternoon and all business con- 
cerns of the city ceased their activity dur- 
ing the hour of the funeral. The same 
day, the senate and house at Harrisburg, 
Pa., adjourned out of respect for Mr. 
O’Neil. 

About one thousand people were 
crowded into the Park Baptist church for 
the funeral services, while hundreds 
waited outside the church on the street 
in order to pass through the church after 
the services to view the remains. People 
all along the way from the church to the 
cemetery stood with bowed heads as the 
procession went by. Thousands of 
people awaited the funeral procession at 
the Versailles cemetery where Mr. 
O’Neil’s body was laid to rest. It was 
the largest funeral ever held in Allegheny 
county. 

Mr. O’Neil was a member of the Park 
Baptist church which for many years he 
supported liberally, with his attendance, 
time, talent, energy and money. He was 
capable and unselfish, possessing great 
personal power and yet always ready to 
accept the will of the majority. He never 
dictated, but always stood behind the 
pastor in every undertaking. It was 
largely through his support and energy 
that the new $105,000 church building be- 
came a reality. He was interested in the 
larger affairs of the denomination. In 
1920 he was elected president of the 
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Pennsylvania Baptist State Convention. 
His entire life was spent in an effort to 
better the condition of mankind and the 
world. He stood for all the uplifting 
movements in society—for prohibition 
(in which work he was a pioneer and 
spent several years promoting it when 
the cause was unpopular), for better and 
cleaner politics, for honest and upright 
business enterprises. He was a reformer 
and a crusader in politics. He cham- 
pioned the cause of every right thing 
and despised all that was low and mean. 

He loved children and nothing ever 
seemed to make him happier than mak- 
ing children happy with toys and picnics. 
It has been estimated that in the four- 
teen years during which he was host at 
the annual outing given to the children 
at the close of the school year, he pro- 
vided a day’s pleasure for about 300,000 
men, women and children. He was a 
friend to the rich and the poor, the edu- 
cated and the uneducated and each felt 
at home in his presence. 

He was an ideal home man devoted to 
those of his own thousehold; he was 
kind and gentle, yet firm. He will be 
remembered as a gentleman, devoted to 
his friends, working without stint for the 
betterment of his fellow citizens. His 
life was one of real accomplishment in 
all activities in which it is possible for a 
man to help those with whom he comes 
in contact. 

Is J. Denny O'Neil dead? No! he is 
not dead! Is any man dead whose life 
was worth living? Mr. O’Neil’s depart- 
ure is a loss to the whole state of Penn- 
sylvania! Tens of thousands of his fel- 
low citizens, of city, county and state 
extend their sympathies to the bereaved 
family. 


Nebraska Letter 


By R. R Coon 

Mr. Richard Low, an American born 
and educated Chinese, was in Grand 
Island Feb. 8. He spoke at the Y. M. 
C. A. afternoon meeting and gave an 
address on “The Chinese Revolution” at 
the Baptist church to a large audience in 
the evening. The address was really on 
four reasons why China is slow in adopt- 
ing western civilization, but it was an 
enlightening address, intensely interest- 
ing and informing. Mr. Low’s coming 
was in the interest of the school of mis- 
sions now carried on in five classes in 
the church. The subject is China. 

South Dakota 

Rev. R. R. Richards conducted a suc- 
cessful meeting at Witten in which thirty 
accepted Christ; twenty-three were bap- 
tized. Mr. Wold has been pastor ten 
years, caring for several villages in a 
large territory. Mr. Richards also held a 
meeting at Timber Lake at which place 
he spent three weeks a year ago and 
organized a church. These country 
points are fertile fields for good mission- 
ary work, and Mr. Richards is carefully 
cultivating them. 

The officers of the state convention are 
active in seeking a successor to Doctor 
Shaw as state secretary and expect soon 
to secure such a man. Dloctor Shaw has 
done a work of great value in the state; 
it is a good man who can continue the 
work, 


The Nebraska Annual 


This volume of 125 pages is received, 
compact in matter and excellent in ap- 
pearance. Nebraska Baptists should 
read it. Nebraska ministers should study 
it. A page of index would aid in its use; 
and an itemized statement, as we used to 
have, of missionary pastors would be 
informing. Omitting pictures and some 
of the minor constitutions would give 
abundant room for any such changes. 
But of the store of facts, the year’s 
history, one important item merits spe- 
cial mention. Of the 172 churches, the 
number in the associational tables, fifty- 
eight are pastorless; and of that large 
number only ten report any baptisms. 
This means that forty-eight churches 
with a membership aggregating between 
2000 and 3000 members have virtually not 
increased in number. This fact would 
also help to explain the decline -in “total 
membership” in the ecclesiastical record. 
These churches deserve the best aid that 
could be given. Our five field workers 
may have rendered such aid; about a 
dozen for each convention worker. The 
most urgent appeals for evangelistic and 
pastoral visits come from these shep- 
herdless churches. 


J. DENNY O’NEIL 
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But the annual has an amount of varied 
and instructive facts recorded. It appears 
too late for news, compiled from asso- 
ciational records dated April 30, but it 
will come earlier next time, we believe, 
Listen, ministers, make a study of this 
year’s history and give the result at a 
Sunday morning service, not at prayer 
meeting to the few informed faithful, and 
you will be surprised how a good live 
talk on Baptist work in Nebraska will 
wake up a sleepy audience and inform 
an ignorant church. 


Missionary Conferences 

Under national direction three such_ 
meetings have been held in the state, in 
Omaha, Lincoln and Grand Island, of 
similar character. Representatives from 
seven churches came to the meetings at 
Grand Island. During five sessions each, 
of the leaders gave several strong ad-| 
dresses as well as speaking in the college 
chapel. Dr. S. G. Neil gave two stirring 
sermons on the attractive gospel and our 
duty to make it so. Dr. A. F. Groesbeck, | 
from China, spoke on “Problems of the | 
Pacific”; che first a really new and in- 
forming address on methods of work | 
there, the second some reminder of facts © 
of which reading Baptists are not ignor- | 


if 
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nt. Dr. Bruce Kinney in his addresses 


nade strong and needed pleas for “The 
‘irst Americans,” the Indians. No one 
an better speak from first-hand knowl- 
dge. The round-table conference led by 
\im was most informing. 

The attendance was sadly out of all 
‘roportion to the high character of the 
neetings. How gladly would some of 
ur smaller town churches, as a rule 


yassed by, welcome such a conference. 


| Indianapolis News 

By Freperic ARTHUR HAYWARD 

A reported attendance of 7587 in the 
japtist schools in the Indianapolis area 
with twenty-nine of our schools not 
eporting) is a sample of what we in- 
lude in the weekly bulletin to our pas- 
ors and superintendents each week. 
‘his report, under a classification as fol- 
ows ie. a., 1,000-—800; b, 800—600; c, 
10—400; d, 400—200; and e, 200—0O, sug- 
ests that schools are trying to reach 
‘eady and wise enrolment and average 
ttendances. Three schools are care- 
ally laying plans for an average at- 
sndance of 1000 each Sunday. These 
thools can easily pass these figures with 
ressure, but lack of room has hampered 
ne retaining of this large attendance at 
gular periods. The tone of the month- 
' cabinet meetings is exceptionally 
ptimistic and plans for Easter show 
idgment in dealing with vital problems 
ad practical plans. Covering a period 
<tending into midsummer the writer 
ill visit the various men’s Bible classes 
{ the area. As guest teacher, he has 
zen asked to bring inspiration, helpful 
iggestions and a closer contact between 
en's Bible groups. The estiniated en- 
olment of Baptist men in Bible classes 
aot including brotherhood figures) is 
core than 2000. 

The Easter Spirit Is Here 
Easter, as an ingathering period, 
kes a tremendous appeal to our pas- 
irs. Some of the churches have al- 
tady held happy and successful meet- 
gs and among others now in contem- 
ation may be mentioned: The First 
ime, Dr, F. E. Taylor, pastor, with 
ey. Geo. L. Truett, of Texas as evangel- 
f- Exeter Avenue church, Rev. Lance 
. Mantle, pastor, with Rev. Lewis 
(afton as evangelist. Emerson Avenue 
iurch, Rey. Paul Judson Morris, pastor, 
ith Rev. W. T. Dorward of Milwaukee, 
: evangelist. Emmanuel church, Rev. H. 
McClannahn, pastor, with Evangelist 
avro assisting. 
| A Unique Birthday Party 

A year ago the workers at the Bap- 
‘it foreign center were organized into 
‘foreign workers’ council. Meetings 
«e held each month for counsel and 
lang under the director, Miss Willa B. 
Valker. A birthday party was held on 
€ anniversary date, Tuesday night, 
eb» 24, at the Baptist city offices. 
large birthday cake and one candle 
sre the decorations. Invitations were 
fiteeoneach -B.Y.P.U. society in the 
ea to hold a church birthday party— 
sort of prenuptial affair—and a birth- 
Gy cake and candle were presented to 
em by the council for this occasion. 
1 offering for the foreign work was 


ar 
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asked and a representative chosen to 
bring it to the parent birthday party at 
the city offices when the representa- 
tives of the societies sat in at “The Big 
Aiair, 

Pastor Shouse Shakes Hands with 

His People 

A church reception may be a recep- 
tion by some other name and it means 
more when we say “Pastor Shouse 
shakes hands with his people” for that 
is exactly what happened. One of the 
happiest and prettiest receptions in a 
long time happened at the Crooked 
Creek church in honor of the Rev. and 


Mrs. E. G. Shouse. The decorations 
were beautiful and the church was 
crowded. Musical numbers of unusual 


beauty were rendered. Addresses were 
made by 'Revs. W. H. Harris of Temple, 
D. R. MacGregor, West Union, F. A. 
Hayward, representing city Baptists and 
Pastor Shouse. Two dozen tea roses 
were presented to the pastor and his 
wife with expressions of love and loy- 
alty. A luncheon followed. 
Program of Religious Education 

The committee on religious education, 
Dray len Gabrent of | Woodrutt Place; 
chairman, has held several meetings re- 
cently and the results show materials 
prepared for the daily vacation school 
program of the season of ’25. The gen- 
eral theme for the summer will be “Jesus 
As We Know Him.” First week, Jesus 
in his home; second week, Jesus in 
the country; third week, Jesus in the 
city; fourth week, Jesus in his teach- 
ings. 

The Bible lessons, the habit and mis- 
sionary stories and the craft work have 
all been correlated and will appear in 
printed form for use immediately. Four 
preparatory classes will be held for the 
school directors and assistants. These 
classes will be on Monday and Tues- 
day, Apr. 20-21, and Monday and Tues- 
dav, Apr. 27-28. The entire period of 
preparatory work will eliminate the 
primary matters of urging the schools 
and the historical reasons for them and 
devote the entire time to the intensive 
preparation for the work itself. Bible 
work will be advanced in values and 
craft work will be unique in coordina- 
tion and freshness. 


An Englishman’s Month in 


the South 
By W. T. WHITLEY 

Georgia discovered that England really 
exists, and has inhabitants still. Ap- 
parently very few ever find their way to 
that section, and there was some doubt 
as to the genuineness of the visitor, as 
his accent was not noticeably different. 
But he bore credentials in the shape of 
a portrait of the patron king, George 
II: and as there were residents of the 
Carolinas, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
who all vouched for and showed their 
faith by abundant hospitable works, he 
was accepted at a great deal more than 
face value. 

What did he think of the country? 

East of the Alleghanies the striking 
feature was the emptiness of the coun- 
try. No one was at work on the land; 
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there were no sheep to be seen, and only 
four cows in twelve hours’ daylight. Is 
all the beef and milk synthetic, or im- 
ported? And the only choice of crop 
appears to be corn, cotton, tobacco; as 
the visitor came from a ‘country of 
flowers, fruit and dairying, the contrast 
was vivid. Dirt roads were a reminder 
of Australian conditions; in England they 
have long passed away; and the narrow 
tires of the mule wagon do not help 
flatten the ruts. It seemed quite natural 
after this, to be marooned in a fine town 
which was quite inaccessible by road for 
a week. Frame houses were everywhere; 
their erection is forbidden in England, 
though some old buildings are tolerated. 

The cities are live enough: Atlanta 
can give points to Chicago as to traffic, 
its regulation and its accidents. At one 
point a controller hangs in a cage over 
the intersection, and besides his lamps 
has warning dials to record the daily 
damage; but though they were watched 
for ten minutes, not a single extra death 
or collision was rung up. 

The South is still the South: Andrew 
and Stonewall Jackson are typical heroes. 
It» wasea joy to watcheihe dcamasot 
Barbara Frietchie, and to hear the storms 
of cheering and of hisses at the critical 
points. Lincoln’s birthday? Yes, it was 
a legal holiday; but it made no difference 
in the life of the town. Confederate 
veterans were in evidence, loved and sup- 
ported. By the way, does not a war, and 
a war-pension, increase the duration of 
life very materially? 

What did he think of education? 

The most obvious thing was that 
plenty of children were not at school. 
It is part of his business at home to see 
to the attendance, which in his country 
averages 90 per cent of those of school 
age, In every Southern town, large and 
small, he was struck by the numbers 
playing about in school hours. 


The Triple System 


He saw more of colleges, and recog- 
nized the same triple system as in Eng- 
land; some private, some public, some 
denominational. This competition at 
least insures low fees and great emula- 
tion to secure an education. On all sides 
there were evidences of expansion. At 
town after town there were master plans 
for the development of the campus, blue- 
prints of new buildings, actual erection 
of mammoth establishments. The ten- 
dency is obvious to quit the centers of 
towns, and establish on the outskirts. 
Once, far away from a college, a party 
of ten girls in knickers was hiking along 
at a brisk four miles an hour. 

College life seemed less formal than in 
England. Only in one place was academ- 
ic dress worn, and then by seniors alone. 
But the platform on that occasion would 
have made a rainbow blush for shame at 
its own monotony. “Chapel” is a word 
that has taken a tinge of meaning strange 
in England. When an undergraduate at 
Cambridge goes to chapel, he goes to a 
sacred edifice, and distinctly worships. 
He gets his college tnformation from a 
bulletin-board, and his addresses in hall 
or lecture room. 

A new interest is being shown in the 
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education of the colored population. 
Hitherto this has been promoted chiefly 
by the North, or by the colored leaders 
themselves; and such efforts continue. 
But it seems a new thing for southerners 
to take a prominent share in this work, 
and it is being appreciated. 

3. What of denominational life? 

It was a glorious experience to be in 
three states, each of which claimed that 
Baptists led in one respect or another. 
Georgia alone registers as many Baptists 
as England. Every public building seems 
to house some of the fraternity—though 
the visitor did not investigate the jails. 

On the organized side, the homes of 
four boards were visited, and it is diffi- 
cult to say which showed itself the most 
hospitable. Office work is developed to 
a fine art, and in many places an amiable 
secretary or stenographer engages the 
visitor in conversation to distract his at- 
tention from the fact that the head of 
department is away ata convention. Ap- 
parently at any first-class town a tourist 
may feel sure of finding two conventions 
going on at any moment, though not 
always of his own denomination. 

Public worship is much more ornate 
than in England. The buildings simply 
outclass everything in the old land, for 
size, variety, equipment. The minister 


takes a far less important place than in 


Britain, nor does he ever wear a white 
tie. On the other hand, the embroidered 
jacket of a lady organist, far the most 
conspicuous person in the church of a 
small town, made a deep impression. The 
musical service is richly developed, and 
choirs do not oust the congregation from 
their fair share. It is evident however 
that the printers of hymn books might 
save space, for the third verse is never 
sung. ? 

Sunday schools are huge, developed 
and equipped in a way quite engrossing. 
The visitor deliberately fled from cities 
to a small town one Sunday, and found 
he had chosen unwisely for understand- 
ing small-town conditions. Baptists 
were of course the most prominent, but 
they had been making a special drive 
for that day, with the result that the at- 
tendance was 100 per cent. One feature 
of all schools seems as in England, that 
most of those who come to school do not 
attend the preaching service. If we may 
congratulate ourselves that thus we cater 
for two sets of people, we might also 
ask why each goes its own way. 

The month was full of rich experiences, 
renewing old friendships, forming new. 
It was with regret that the time came 
to hie to fresh fields and pastures new, 
and the Dixie Flyer quite sympathized 
for it lingered by the way, and arrived in 
Chicago nine hours late. 


Facing the Problems of the 
Cities 
By W. P. Lovetr 

Under direction of Dr. Charles H. 
Sears of New York and other city mis- 
sion superintendents, all city churches in 
the area of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion may have, in the near future, an orig- 
inal, suggestive and practically helpful 
volume, covering the many varieties of 


problems faced today by churches in the 
growing cities, and furnishing facts, data, 


etc., of a sort that should render more 


intelligent and effective the whole city 
program of evangelism, Christian educa- 
tion, membership and finance. 

A year ago in New York City the city 
mission leaders, following a conference in 
Buffalo, assembled the chairmen of fifteen 
subcommittees, who outlined in confer- 
ence the task of investigating city condi- 
tions, from the standpoint of united Bap- 
tist work. With five or ten members of 
each subcommittee, there were engaged 
in the study more than 100 persons, care- 
fully chosen. An enthusiastic second 
meeting was held last May at Milwaukee, 
for further discussion of the enterprise. 
Following the recent missionary confer- 
ence at Washington the third meeting was 
held, at which each subcommittee chair- 
man offered for consideration the draft of 
his report; each report was fully discussed 
by all present. 

The final reports will be presented by 
the subcommittee chairmen at the Seattle 
meeting of the Northern Baptist conven- 
tion. Thereafter the reports, carefully 
edited and assembled, will be put into 
book form by the American Baptist Pub- 
lication society. They are intended to 
constitute a new and original, but con- 
servative and practical survey of the 
various types of work in which Baptist 
churches of all sizes, in cities of all sizes, 
are now engaged, or may engage after 
intensive study of their neighborhoods. 

It is expected that an adequate place 
will be provided on the program of the 
Seattle convention to permit brief state- 
ment of the project, with relation to the 
astonishing changes now going on in 
American cities, the recognized difficul- 
ties of doing effective, permanent work 
on the basis of the New Testament scrip- 
tures, the importance of comity and co- 
operation either within the denomination 
or in association with other Protestant 
church forces, and the necessity of analy- 
sis in the field of each local church, if 
successful work is to be advanced with a 
view to economy of spiritual and material 
resources. 

“Baptist City Planning” is the general 
subject, under which the following sub- 
topics have been studied by the com- 
mittee chairmen named, with their asso- 
ciates: 

Municipal City Planning, Dr. Faith 
Williams, New York City; Social Welfare 
City Planning, Dr. A. Ray Petty, New 
York City; Protestant City Planning, Dr. 
H. C._Gleiss, Detroit; Baptist City Plan- 
ning: 1. Distribution and Conservation 
of Forces and Resources, Rev. A. W. 
Beaven, Rochester; 2. Downtown Dis- 
trict, Rev. E. Leroy Dakin, Brooklyn; 3. 
Polyglot and Foreign District, Rev. D. B. 
MacQueen, Rochester; 4. Industrial Dis- 
trict, Rev. W. C. Chappell, Pittsburgh; 
5. Older Residential District, Rev. John 
M. Moore, Brooklyn; 6. Newer Residen- 
tial District, Rev. G. Pitt Beers, Spring- 
field, Mass.; 7. Negro District, Rev. Ben- 
jamin Otto, Chicago; 8. Religious 
Education, Rev. C. N. Arbuckle, Newton 
Center, Mass.; 9. Evangelism, Rev. J. S. 
Ebersole, Buffalo, N. Y.; 10. Social Serv- 
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ice, W. P. Lovett, Detroit; 11. Voluntee 


Service, President W. G. Spencer, Hills 
dale College, Mich.; State City Plan, Rey 
C. M. Dinsmore, Indianapolis. | 

Specially helpful counsel has been sup 
plied for this work by Rev. Charles A 
Brooks of Chicago, Dr. H. F. Stilwell 
and many others. Representative womei 
of the denomination have been active ii 
various subcommittees and in the confag 
ences. Rev. E. Herbert Dutton of Buffal 
has served as secretary. | 


Southwestern Baptist Theo 
logical Seminary Celebration: 


By E. O. SELLERS | 

Texas has still the pioneer spirit. Ou 
here where the west has begun ther 
will be erected, beginning at once, th 
first fireproof, modernly equipped build 
ing to be devoted exclusively to th 
training of leaders of church music an) 
sacred song. Its cost, with equipmen) 
will be more than $200,000. 
This building was presented to th’ 
seminary by Mrs. Cowden of For 
Worth, Tex., on the occasion of it 
twenty-fifth anniversary and the tent) 
anniversary of the presidency of D 
L. R. Scarborough. Under the leade: 
ship of Prof. I. E. Reynolds, the musi 
department has grown in ten years fro1 
a few dozen to more than 150 student 
each year, pursuing a full course of m1) 
sical training equal to that of any ¢ 
the conservatories but devoted in i) 
entirety to kingdom progress. Degres) 
are offered to those who have colleg 
preparation, 
The Southwestern seminary, togethi 
with the Woman’s Training school, wi 
formally turned over to the Souther 
Baptist Convention during the celebr; 
tions of the week. They have a stude) 
body of about 660 and a property valut 
at $1,700,000. This, along with the r_ 
cently acquired Baptist Bible institu) 
of New Orleans and the mother sem) 
nary and the training school at Loui 
ville, gives to Southern Baptists fo)! 
great institutions with a student bor 
in training for various forms of Chri| 
tian service far in excess of that of a1| 
other denominational body in the worl 
The program of the celebrations last) 
four days. Editors, state secretarit 
board secretaries, college presiden’ 
prominent pastors and laymen were | 
attendance from Maryland to New Me| 
ico. It was the most.unique and i) 
spiring gathering I have ever attendé) 
Fort Worth is no longer a “cow tow! 
or the hot bed of oil speculation, tb 
its 140,000 population has everything — 
progressive American city can demat 
In education it is rapidly taking fre, 
rank. The Texas Christian univers 
has a student body of about 1000 a. 
this past week came into possession | 
nearly $4,000,000 of endowment. T 
Texas Methodist college for women f} 
cover 600 students, but for influence a 
kingdom leadership the Southweste 
seminary and Woman’s Training scht 
are, without doubt, among Americ} 
greatest institutions, certainly from 
constructive, conservative, orthod 
Baptist viewpoint. ¢ 
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Texas has done a great work in build- 
ing up this institution on the foundation 
laid by B. H. Carroll and others, and it 
now becomes the property of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention and an asset of 
the whole world-wide brotherhood. 


Forty Years in one Pastorage 
| By ALrrep WILLIAM ANTHONY 


_ Forty years contain more than 14,000 
days and of these days more than 2000 
are Sundays, when a pastor must pre- 
pare and preach sermons, and, if in the 
same pastorate, can never repeat. To 
keep fresh, progressive, interesting and 
effective in the pulpit in a great city like 
Brooklyn, famed as a city of churches, 
during a period longer than what is usu- 
ally termed a generation, is so difficult 
and extraordinary a task as to call for 
special comment. 

, Rev. Rivington D. Lord, D.D., pastor 
pf the First Baptist church, Williams- 
burgh, Brooklyn, became pastor of what 
bore the name of South Baptist church 
on Jan. 18, 1885, and has remained pas- 
tor of the same congregation, changing 
gradually with the years, but the same, 
though changing, for the full forty years. 
‘This church had been a Baptist church, 
jand became a Free Baptist church; and 
the young minister, just graduated from 
Union Theological seminary and or- 
dained on the day of assuming the pas- 
torate, came as a Free Baptist. Later 
as the two denominations reunited after 
a separation of 130 years, the First Bap- 
tist church and the First Free Baptist 
church were consolidated; but the same 
young man, advancing to older man- 
hood with the years, remained, guiding 
with sound judgment and skilful hand, 
all the interests of the congregation, 
from one edifice into others, under one 
denominational name and then under an- 
other, with one set of connections and 
responsibilities and then into others. 
Through the forty years he has con- 
tinued as pastor and preacher. People 
have died; people have moved away; the 
character and complexions of the neigh- 
borhood have changed; problems have 
multiplied ; but the same pastor in the 
year locality has served year in and 


year out the same ecclesiastical unit. 

That is an extraordinary service—the 
record of a single pastorate during the 
course of a full lifetime. The ministry 
of such a service is not to be measured 
oy limits of a single parish. A man 


capable of meeting the demands of one 


zroup of people through four decades 
of years is necessarily a man big enough 


—1ons of people. 


| 


so make a real impression upon an en- 
are community. He receives calls for 


ul manner of ministrations to all good 


movements and to all sorts and condi- 


1e 


To him turn the de- 
ached, the unattached, the waifs and 


- strays of church life, when they seek 


i minister to solemnize a marriage, to 
1allow a death, to comfort the sick and 
‘0 console the suffering. By virtue of a 
ong pastorate a man becomes the pas- 
or of a whole city more than any one 
ealizes. He must have a place on com- 
nittees when the churches federate; he 
peaks when the citizens celebrate patri- 
\tic events; he advises if forward move- 


a} ee 


ments are launched, whether in educa- 
tion, in civics, in morals, in social serv- 
ice, or other wholesome matters of com- 
mon interest. 


Doctor Lord has met all of these ex- 
actions and has responded to calls for 
larger contributions of time, strength 
and talents, for his sympathies have 
been large and his willingness to be of 
service unfailing. When the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ was 
organized in 1908, Rivington D. Lord 
was elected recording secretary, a posi- 
tion which he has filled with remarkable 
efficiency and fidelity ever since. This 
has also involved the secretaryship of 
the executive committee and of the ad- 
ministrative committee of the same or- 
ganization and membership in countless 
other committees associated with the 
same kind of work. 


In 1904 Doctor Lord was appointed to 
membership of a committee of the Gen- 
eral Conference of Free Baptists to con- 
sider cooperation with other Christian 
people, and the negotiations of this 
committee resulted in the union of Bap- 
tists and Free Baptists in 1911. He has 
been president of the General Confer- 
ence of Free Baptists, chairman of the 
conference board and active in many 
committees and conferences of his own 
denomination and of many interdenomi- 
national groups. A large part of his 
time has been given to ithe work of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
of whose board of managers he has 
been a member for fourteen years. Nor 
is this all; in the Clergy club of New 
York, he has been active as a member 
of the board of governors since 1915. 
He has also been active in the Alumni 
association of Union Theological semi- 
nary, and has served as president of the 
Alumni club of New York. All of these 
outside services have enlarged the circle 
of his acquaintance and the sources of 
his inspiration and have added immeas- 
urable stores of influence and usefulness. 


A man thus serving must possess qual- 
ities such as these, to name a few: He 
must possess and exercise unusual abil- 
ity and application. There have been no 
“ministerial barrels” to turn. Only by the 
grind of study, thought and careful prep- 
aration could he retain a hearing and a 
standing which made him worthy to be 
heard fifty-two Sundays for forty years 

Only sound judgment and unfailing 
tact could preserve him from fatal mis- 
takes amid the exigencies of dealing with 
people of both sexes, all ages, varying 
temperaments and in manifold circum- 
stances and conditions through the years. 
No man of quick temper and sudden im- 
pulses could have occupied the position 
and held the esteem of his parishioners 
this length of time. 

There must have been light and learn- 
ing in the ministry of one who could 
dispense spiritual food year by year from 
the same pulpit and help men discover 
the Christ and grow in his likeness. 

There has been a great brotherliness 
in our brother. Children have liked him. 
The aged have relied upon his fellow- 
ship and his consolation. People in trial 
have turned to him for counsel and help. 
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Nor has any one failed to receive, most 
courteously and graciously, that which 
he needed and sought. 

It was characteristic of him, and of 
his people to whom he ministered, to 
offer the uses of their place of worship 
to a Jewish congregation, when its syna- 
gogue was burned in December, 1908, 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Ministers Benefit 


and Missionaries 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 


tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Wifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paidel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


' Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


Want Ads 


Attention young people! Get the Young 
People’s Societies to sponsor Young Peo- 
ple’s Union Revival Campaign in your City. 
A decided success. Write for plans. Nygren- 
Andrews, Evangelists, 431 Burke Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash., Room 323, 155 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, Iil. 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available 
after March 1 for single church or union 
meetings! Safe and sane! Highly recom- 
mended! For dates, terms and references 
write to 3938 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, I1l. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has _de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Evangelist Earl Cook, scriptural, sensible, 
methods unique, reaches men. Just closed 
great city campaign. Many recommenda- 
tions. Has open dates. Address 124 Wood- 
ward Ave., Big Rapids, Mich. 


Free! Lessons in Hebrew Old Testament 
to Chicago pastors and Sunday-school 
teachers; by a short, and simple method. 
Address S care of The Baptist. 
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a hospitality which was enjoyed for 
over three months, and was memorial- 
ized by a testimonial of record March 8, 
1909, from the Congregation Temple 
Beth Elohim of Brooklyn. 

His has been a ministry of large- 
heartedness, of thoughtful and gracious 
courtesy, of practical common sense and 
of spiritual vision. He has always hon- 
ored his Master. 


Hees W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


IT iS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient im- 
surance aud not properly safeguarded against fire, 


Baptist Department 
Matual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COS7 
) FIRE, LIGHTNING 


yand WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy pay= 
ments; profits to policy- 
{ holders; legal reserve for 
d protection of policyhold- 
im ers same as stock com- 
Y' panies. 
: Parsonages, Homes and 
win 8 % Personal Effects of Church 
Bet 2 Blof) ¢ 8 | ey Members also insured ¢ 
ae ee No agents Tiaal direct 
National | Mutual Citirch Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 


Menager, 1509 Insurance Hxchange, Chicago, Til. 


Official Photograph 


Third Baptist World Congress 


Stockholm, Sweden, 1923 
Beautiful High-Class Picture, Clear 
and Distinct, showing 2,000 Dele- 
gates from every land, on High- 
school Campus. 


12x16 inches 


Size: 
Price $1.50 Postpaid 


Make remittance payable to 


Swedish Importing Assn. 


Care of S. Berg 
1481 Farragut Ave., Chicago, III. 


REMEMBER 
OUR OT aaa NAME IS: : 
Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


Mrs. Mary KE. Bioomer, Treasurer 
‘New York City 


276 Fifth Avenue 


Directed b 


The Snivevsiy of : Chleagi 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 

Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 

subjects command credit +--vard a Bachelor degree. 

A Begin any time. Address 43 Ellis Hail, University of 
Snieseo Chic chicago, Til. 
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Personal 

Rev. Rurus M. Traver, field secretary of 
the New Jersey Convention, returns to 
Hilton, N. Y., where he began his first 
pastorate twenty-six years ago. Mr. 
Traver graduated from Rochester uni- 
versity in 1894, and from the Rochester 
Theological seminary in 1898. Just after 
his graduation at the seminary, he be- 
came pastor of the Hilton church. He 
resigned at Hilton in 1903 to become 
the pastor of the church in Pontiac, 
Mich. During this pastorate, he bap- 
tized nearly a thousand people, and two 
branch churches were organized in 
Pontiac. In 1918, the war conimission 
of the N. B. C. “drafted” him as neld 
secretary. ‘Just after the close’ of the 
war, he was called to the pastorate of 
the First church, East Orange, N. J. 
Here all the people loved him; and the 
church flourished under his devoted abil- 
ity and winsomeness. Many of his 
friends in the state convention felt that 
he would have a wider opportunity as 
field secretary of the state convention, 
and upon their much persuasion, he took 
up this work in 1923, In this he was 
unusually successful. He begins as pas- 
tor in Hilton, Sunday Mar. 1. ‘The two 
Baptist churches in Hilton have _ re- 
cently united, and Mr. Traver feels that 
this new church in this populous, thriv- 
ing community presents a geat oppor- 
tunity to him. 


Mr. anp Mrs. J. B. Lone have closed a 


good meeting at the First church, 
Olney, Ill. The pastor, Rev. J. W. 
Gillespie, did the preaching and_ the 


“Longs” had charge of the music and 
young people’s work. The pastor re- 
ports sixty-seven giving their hearts to 
Jesus. "Mr Vand Mrs. Mone are) inean 
old-fashioned revival meeting at the 
First church, Decatur, Ill, with Rev. T. 
Harley Marsh, the pastor, doing the 
preaching. Eleven came forward ac- 
cepting Christ the second night of the 
meetings. 

Rev. W. Quay Rosette, Malden, Mass., 
writes in a recent church bulletin: “Our 
hearts were glad when some eighty peo- 
ple came forward to acknowledge Christ 
at the decision service last Sunday. The 
majority were young people from our 
school, reminding us anew that our 
school is our greatest evangelizing 
agency. Some of these were juniors. 
But not one came who is too young in- 
telligently to confess faith in Christ. 
Let no misguided parent put an obstruc- 
tion in the way of one of these ‘little 
ones.’ One of the most terrible things 
ever said by Christ was aimed at those 
who put a cause of stumbling in the 
path of a child who would come to him. 
Parents, if you hinder them now, you 
may see the day when you would give 
all you have if they would only come 
to-Ghrisk” 

IncrAmM E. Bitt of the First church, 
Rochester, Minn., and hospital chaplain 
representing the state convention and 
Home Mission society desires to extend 
the services of this office to all Bap- 
tists coming to the great hospitals of 
this city. At the time of registration 


filled with beautiful carnations. ig 


if 


a 
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the church affiliation is recorded and re- 
ported and pastoral services are offered 
at once. Every day the names of in- 
coming Baptists are reported and dur- 
ing the year they come from every state 
in the union. Besides those who register 
are as many others—friends and rela- 
tives who have come with patients. Any 
inquiries or requests from patients or 
friends will receive prompt attention, 
Address Rochester, Minn., or if in the 
city inquire at the social service desk 
at the clinic. 


IN A REMARKABLE CIRCUIT of eighteen 
citics, addresses have been made dur-| 
ing the past five weeks in the interest 
ot the University of Chicago by Dr. 
Nathaniel Butler, assistant to the presi-| 
dent, and Mr. Jonn F. Moulds, assistant) 
secretary of the board of trustees. The 
addresses were given before meeting:) 
of the university’s various alumni clubs) 


in Omaha; Denver, Salt Lake Gi) 
Boise, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, Sar. 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego 


Phoenix, Tucson, San Antonio, Austin) 
Waco, Fort Worth, Kansas City, and. St) 
Louis. The addresses, which were favor 
ably received, were a part of the de 
velopment campaign for the presen 
year, by which it is hoped to raise $6, 
500,000 for the endowment of instruc) 
tion and research, and $11,000,000 fo 
new buildings. 

A Rapiota Super VIII ‘costing nearly) 
$400 was presented to Rev. James A 
Monk, pastor of the First church, Bloom 
field, N. J., on the occasion of his birth| 
day, Feb. 2. More than 600 of his peo! 
ple and friends gathered to show thei 
appreciation and to express their lov — 
for the pastor. We were glad to not) 
in the report that the pastor’s wife wa) 
also remembered with an artistic baske| 


Rev. FrANK ANDERSON, pastor of th 
First church, Ilion, N. Y., recently bag) 
tized seven candidates, making a tote 
of fifty-seven received by baptism an 
nineteen by letter since his comin: 
eighteen months ago. Congregation 
have increased and frequently people ar 
turned away at the evening services. 4 
the request of the editor of the Exposito 
Mr. Anderson contributed two article 
for the January issue relating some ¢ 
the methods used. After leaving h 
pastorate at Watertown, N. Y., sever: 
years ago, he spent four yeas in 5 
ligious educational work for the Ne 
York state Sunday- school associatio 
and this experience is telling in a we 
organized Sunday school and week de 
religious instruction. Plans are matu 
ing for an addition to the present chuire 
plant. 

Dr. G. W. Cassipy of Wichita, Kan, 1 
cently held a three weeks’ series of T 
vival meetings in the First church | 
Arkansas City, Kans. He was assist 
in the meeting by the pastor who I 
the song service and handled most 
the solo work. The pastor-evangeli 
brought earnest messages that stirri 
the hearts of the people. Street servic) 
were a means of getting the unconvert 
to the meetings. About thirty-five ¢ 
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s a result of the effort, and these have 
lready united with the church. Since 
he meeting the attendance at all serv- 
ces has increased. 


Dr. W. H. Getstweir of Dayton, Ohio, 
as been having a wonderful time in 
he fellowship of evangelistic service 
vith his son, Harold, who is pastor at 
uburn, N. Y. Father and son have 
1bored together for ten days in preach- 
ag, singing and pastoral visitation in 
n effort to win souls. This is a new 
xperience for the First church, Day- 
on, but not new to the Third church, 
ite) Louis, where this father and son 
wrought together as associates for two 
ears. 


Rev. JosHUA Gravett, Galilee church, 
Yenver, Colo., performed the marriage 
eremony that united his son, Hamilton 
ett and Alice Mechling in holy 
qatrimony on Feb. 5. A special fund is 
eing raised by the church to pay the 
astor’s fees in the retiring pension fund 
HE theM&M board and to provide him 
rith an automobile. 


_Etmer Ganpy, former artist and art in- 
tructor, was ordained by the church at 
‘remont, Ill., Feb. 12. Delegates from 
even churches composed the council 
vith Rev. L. C. Taylor of Minook, mod- 
rator and Rev. C. A. Graves of Gray- 
aont, clerk. The sermon was preached 
iy the moderator and other parts were 
aken by Rev. S. A. Attebury and Mrs. 
V. S. Davison. 


‘Miss Amy Lee Stockton, evangelist, and 
liss Rita Gould, song leader, have just 
losed a series of meetings at Whittier, 
alif,, where Rev. E. M. Hulett is pas- 
or. There were over 100 professions 
f faith, and seventy-five have already 
een received into membership of the 
aurch. Congregations numbered as 
igh as 900, and the church auditorium 
fase too small at every service. The 
Borne of Four Brotherhood” of the 
aurch, organized for prayer and per- 
onal work, rendered splendid service in 
ringing men to Christ. 


| 

Tue First cHurcu, Moline, Ill., Walter 
gram, pastor, is forging ahead with 
1 “all-the-year program.” This month 
designated in the church objective 
y young peoples month and already 
tvived interest in the young people’s 
-?partment is manifest. Next nionth is 
issionary month and a school of mis- 
ae will operate each Sunday evening 
: 6:15. The schoo! will continue for 
xX periods and wili comprise separate 
asses for the adults, young people and 
termediates. April was to be the month 
' special emphasis in the nature of a 
ible conference, but this is to be held 
, May when Dr. F. E. Taylor of Indian- 
olis will be the special speaker. The 
finch will send its pastor to the North- 
n Baptist Convention at Seattle. Dur- 
¢ January Mr. Ingram conducted a 
ties of special meetings at Dunkerton, 
” assisting Rev. J. S. Schroder. Some 
‘markable conversions were reported. 


Rey. ArtHur J. Smiru of New York, 
mducted meetings with the First 


= 


church, Beverly, Mass., Rev. Carey W.. 
Chamberlin, pastor, Jan. 18-Feb. 1. 
There were several severe storms dur- 
ing the period and bitterly cold weather 
part of the time but with the exception 
of a few nights the attendance was good 
and the interest well sustained. Doctor 
Smith brought heart searching messages. 
The church was helped and a number of 
non-Christians came forward and_ ac- 
cepted Christ as Saviour. 


I. M. StepHEenson for thirty years con- 
nected with the Publication society in 
the department of religious education 
has recently been advanced to the re- 
tired list and will have his headquarters 
aiCamp Hilly Pa, Mir, Stephenson is 
an expert on child culture for Christ 
and hopes to continue his ministry on 
that line. After visiting friends in Flor- 
ida he will return to his home and be 
open for engagements from _ churches, 
Bible schools, and summer assemblies. 


THE BLOOMINGDALE CHURCH, Mich., is 
now pastorless as Rev. A. U. Harris 
closed his work there on Feb. 22. The 
church has prospered under the care of 
Mr. Harris who leaves the members 
united and in good working condition. 
The church wishes to settle another pas- 
tor soon. Applicants) may address the 
clerk, Mrs. C. P. Meeker, Bloomingdale, 
Mich. 


AN ENROLMENT OF 200 in the school of 
missions just closed in the First church, 
Jacksonville, Ill, Rev. A. P. Howells, 
pastor. Three books on missions were 
studied, stereopticon pictures, mission- 
ary lectures and pageants enriched the 
course. The prayer meetings have in- 
creased in attendance from fifty to more 


than 200. 


W. Quay Rosette of the First church, 
Malden, Mass., is preaching a series of 
Sunday evening sermons during March 
on “Living Epistles.” The characters 
taken to illustrate the living epistles are 
“Savonarola, the Catholic Puritan,” 
“Martin Luther, the Father of the Re- 
formation,” “John Knox, the Fiery 
Prophet,” “John Wesley, the Resistless 
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Evangelist,” “Roger Williams, the Chris- 
tian Recalcitrant.” 


The Baptist 
Vol. VI 
Chicago, Ill., March 7, 1925. 


THE Baptist is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of churen 
membership $2.00; single copies, 10 cents, In 
foreign countries, postage $1.04 extra; in 
Canada 62 cents, 


Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before a 
change goes into effect. Give key number as 
it appears on label, 


Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THE BapTIsT. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local bank 
is sent, add exchange 


Renewal notice will be sent previous to date 
to which subscription is paid, Subscriber 
should send in renewal promptly or, if paper is 
not desired send discontinuance order. 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space discounts. 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 
100 words free; 4 cents per word for addi- 
tional; cash to accompany order. 


Correspondence should be addressed to THE 
Baptist, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Sunday School Seating: 
ATnerican Seating Company 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


=i Any church, school or class 

“at publish a parish paper by using our 

# co-operative plan. A parish paper 

i} £lls empty pews, keeps community 

<<) |f| informed, speeds up church work, 
Free Samples and Particulars. 

{| Our plan provides a paper for your 

“2 ii Church without cost to you. 

i The National Religious Press 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Modern Hospital— 
Medical Staff Meeting 


e=|HE modern hospital has made another contribution toward 


> i= \ | 
y) 


Mounds Park Sanitarium 
Merriam Park Hospital 


No. 6 of Series 


Ay] the better care of the sick through its medical staff meetings. 
y Regularly the physicians, surgeons, laboratory techni- 
‘| cians and others who comprise this medical staff meet to 
discuss such problems as diagnoses, medical care and labor- 
atory findings in conjunction with the institution patients. 
The detailed knowledge of each specialist is thus utilized by 
the modern hospital in the treatment of its patients. 


EARL STREET AT THE INDIAN MOUNDS 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


Midway Hospital 
Mounds School of Nursing 
SAINT PAUL 
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Erta M. Ranpotru, daughter of Rev. U. 
M. McGuire, has taken charge of the 
literature department of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation at 2320 S. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. She announces 
that for the sum of just $1 samples of 
every leaflet publication of all cooper- 
ating societies and boards as they come 
from the press may be secured, and as 
an additional inducement to secure this 
literature the 1925 Book of Remembrance 
will be given to every person subscribing 
for the new leaflets. All orders should 
be sent to the Northern Baptist Liter- 
ature Bureau, 2320 S. ee Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Grover C. WALTERS, pastor of the 
Parsons church, Pennsylvania, writes 
that the church building was destroyed 
by fire on Feb. 4. This is the second 
time that this people has suffered in the 


AST FSS FREE 
HALL MACK CO 
1 MUSIC. 


Samples of 6 different complete 16-page services of 
music and recitations for Easter. 
HELPER, NO. 11 
Book of recitations, exercises, songs, etc. Price, 20c. 
No free samples; not sent for examination. 


EASTER SPECIALS, NO. 1 


No free samples; not sent for 


5 complete specials. 
examination. 
Receiving the Parson—A Tantalizing Tangle 

A musical entertainment which pleases all—includ- 
ing the ‘ Parson.’”” Ministers approve it, Many are 
using it, $7.50 the dozen. Returnable sample sent. 

SONG STORIES—STORY CANTATAS 

These for reader and chorus of singers. Returnable 
copies sent on request. 

SCRIPTURE CROSS WORD PUZZLES 


A booklet of Biblical Cross Word Puzzies. Send 25¢ 
for one. Interesting, instructive and entertaining 


A record of “In the Garden” makes a helpful Eas aster 
gift. Hear it at your dealers. 


HALL-MACK CO. Feu & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tia. 


Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428- 434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


~<()\ McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
a | BALTIMORE, MD. 
wi] Church BELLS — PEALS 
BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


An Easter Pageant 


CROWNED WITH VICTORY. For young peo- 
ple and children. Text by Mrs, De Armond, music 
by J. H. Fillmore. A bright Baster drama of 
beautiful music, recitation, costumed plays and 
drills, concluding with tableau. A complete copy 
mailed for four 2-cent stamps. Fillmore Music 
House, 524 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. Publishers 
of the popular sacred solos, ‘‘The Beautiful 
Garden of Prayer’ and ‘‘If I Could But Tell 
All the Glory.’’ 


adh | seme 


extape 


ROBERT H. COLEMAN, 


MPHASIZING THE EVANGELISTIC NOTI 
SUCH SONGS AT SUCH A PRICE 


Prices: $12.50 per 100, carriage extra; $2.00 per dozen, 25¢ per neue postpaid. 
Return this clipping with 1$ cents fer sample cop 


The Little Evangel | "zat ) 


same way. In 1907 the church building 
was burned and now again in 1925. Only 
$10,000 of insurance was carried on the 
structure and its contents. It will cost 
at least five times that amount to rebuild. 
The other churches of the town have 
graciously offered hospitality, but at 
present the church is worshiping in the 
high-school assembly hall. 


Rev. Russet, M. BrouGHer, pastor of the 
Hirst “church, Paterson, oN) vJ., 4s .evi- 
dently anxious that the city shall face 
the devil. During the month of March 
the Sunday evening services will be lurid 
with such messages as the following. 
“Tf I Were the Devil What in Hell 
Would I Do?” “His Majesty, the Devil, 
What and Where Is He?” “The Devil’s 
Cloak For Sin.” “The Devil’s Recruit- 
ing Station.” “The Devil’s Orchestra.” 
“The Devil’s Boomerang.” “The Devil’s 
Wages vs. God’s Gift.” 


Rev. OLiver Reep, state evangelist for 
Wyoming, recently closed a series of 
revival meetings with the First church, 
Greybull, Wyo., B. F. Farrar, pastor. 
There were 108 conversions; seventy-two 


of these have united with the church. ° 


The church is thus greatly strengthened 
because a number of those uniting are 
men. 


Rev. B. B. Brapen of Nebraska writes 
that Baptist teachers with the bachelor’s 
or master’s degree who desire to secure 
positions with high schools and colleges 
and who have the recommendation of 
their pastor are invited to enroll for free 
service in the Keystone Teachers’ 
Bureau, 32 Hedde Bldg., Grand Island, 
Nebr. Enrolment blanks will be sent on 
request. 


A REGULAR COUNCIL at Battle Creek, Neb., 
recently took part in the ordination of 
E. iE. Barkey to the Baptist ministry. 
Rev. H. C. Grimes was moderator and 
H. E. Reavis, clerk. Rev. F. W. Ben- 
jamin preached the sermon; others taking 
part were Rey. A. O. Broyles and Rev. 
H. C. Grimes. Mr. Barkey is a mative 
of Nebraska, a graduate of the Moody 
Institute in 1917 and later a student in 
Grand Island College. He is pastor at 
Battle Creek, Nebr. 


Sunpay, Fes. 15, was the first anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of Rev. C. H. Rust, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. Seventy-seven new 
members were received during the year. 
The Bible school has been department- 
ally organized and monthly teachers’ 
meetings inaugurated. The congrega- 
tions are large both morning and eve- 
ning. The B. Y. P. U. is in a flourishing 
condition. 

Rev. E. M. Ruwoapes has recently con- 
ducted gospel meetings with the Loomis 
Park church, Jackson, Mich., with ex- 
cellent results. Nearly 100 people pro- 
fessed conversion and many of them 
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have united with the church. The pastor 
of the church is L. A. Townsend. Mr, 
Rhoades is pastor of the First church, 
Jackson. ) 


Rev. Ernest E. Sayies formerly of Flint, 
Mich., and now pastor of the First 
church, Ottawa, Canada, writes: “In 
this afternoon’s mail, I received a letter 
from the secretary of the Massachusetts 
Baptist Convention giving me the name 
of a member of Dudley Street Baptist: 
church, Boston, who has moved to Otta. 
wa. 1 phoned the auditor-general’s 
office, as I was told I would get informa. 
tion about her there. A gentlemar 
answered the phone and in reply to my 
inquiry said: ‘That woman is my wife 
It is twenty-eight years since either 0) 
us were in Boston. As she unfortunately 
married me and I am a member of the 
Dominion Methodist church, she ha 
made her church home there, althougl 
she feels very warmly toward the Dudley; 
Street church.’ Then the man on the 
other end of the wire said: ‘I recognizec 
your voice the instant you started t 
talk to me on the phone after having 
heard you several times on the radio.”’ 


Rev. Witt1am WESLEY Hopce, pastor o| 
the Bethany church, Highland, IIL, die: 
on Feb. 17. At the funeral Rev. C. W) 
Webb of Madison, Ill, spoke and sey 
eral of the pastors from the Alton asso. 
ciation, were present. The deceased wa.) 
sixty years old and had been in thi 
gospel ministry from his youth, seryinj 
churches in Illinois. His last pastorat’ 


covered a period of nine years. 


Rev. D. W. Hutpurt, acting pastor 0) 
the Woodlawn Community church, Mil 
waukee, Wis., has revised his little tex! 
book on “Inductive Bible Studies fe’ 
Convert Culture.” The method foliage | 
in the book is one of question an! 
answer. The questions are given but the 
answers have to be found by the pupil i i 
the Bible. The book has chapters on th) 
Bible, God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, Z| 
manity, past and present, counting th 
cost, the church, the Sabbath, publ: 
ership; giving and prayer. It is di 
signed especially for young people wh 
usually form the classes taught by pa) 
tors prior to Easter when they unite wil 
the church. By addressing the author i) 
Wauwatosa, Wis., and enclosing a dit 
a copy of the book will be sent. 


Rev. T. O. McMinn tells of a remarl! 
able Bible class he found in the Wasl 
ington Avenue church of Johnston Cit. 
Ill, where he recently assisted the pa 
tor, Rev. J. L. Meads. The class is con 
posed of many nationalities among whic 
are French, Lithuanians, Italians, Ch 
nese, Austrians and Croatians. The boy — 
range in age from thirteen to sixtet — 
and are taught by a Miss Richardson. — 

Rey. James B. Lirrte has resigned # 
pastorate of the First church, Bento — 
Ill, and will enter evangelistic wo 
Apr. 1. During his ministry at Benton 
church edifice was erected at a cost — 
$130,000. FI 


UNDER THE EVANGELISTIC ministry of Re 
A. S. Strickland of the Home Missi 
society the two churches of Fairmor 
W. Va., have experienced a great spit! 


? 


s 
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Station WCOY 


66 THIS is station WCOY broadcasting from the office of 
Tue Baptist, third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., 2320 
§. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

“Dear radio friends (and if we have any enemies, this is 
intended for them too): March is here again. We gener- 
ally associate this month with gales, flying hair and killing 
frosts for early vegetation. But in our office it brings 
gentle breezes from California. Hear what Rev. Cas: 
Treadwell, our pastor on the frontier firing-line, at Alturas, 
has to say: ‘I am enjoying the paper very much. In my 
judgment it is stronger now than ever. And for a sugges- 
tion I would say give us more of the devotional life and 
some good exegetical notes for pastors. We need food as 
well as news.’ 

“And we are always glad to hear from the older readers 
of the paper. Mrs. Winfield Scott of California writes: ‘My 
husband was once editor of The Evangel, a Baptist paper 
published at Oakland. He died in 1910. Since that date 
I have subscribed and paid regularly for THe Baptist and 
Standard. I could not do without it. It is a fine paper. 
I wish every member of our church would subscribe for it.’ 
Nothing stormy about this. It has the blend which has 
made California famous—the freshness of springtime and 
the pensiveness of autumn. 


“It is a pleasure to introduce to our radio friends one 
who is widely known through her connection with the 
greatest women’s organization in America, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Mrs. Margaret B. Platt, edi- 
torial department, Evanston, IIll.: ‘Each issue of your 
paper is so fine that I would scarcely know how to choose 
the best. Please mail me a dozen copies. I like to remail 
them as “Marked Copy.” You are giving us a splendid 
paper” Mrs. Platt not only reads and circulates her own 
copy but she orders Tue Baptist by the dozen to mail to 
others all over the world. What do you do with yours? 
Why not make a list of your friends near and far and 


systematically send them your copy when you have finished 
with it? It can be remailed for one cent. This would 
widen the usefulness of the paper and incidentally increase 
the circulation as many receiving it thus would subscribe 
for themselves. 


“A motherly lady said to a boy the other day, ‘You'll 
spoil your stomach eating so much candy.’ But the boy had 
his alibi ready and fired it back, “That doesn’t matter. I 
always keep my coat buttoned and it won’t show.’ By the 
way, that reminds us of some pastors who think they 
have no time to drum up subscribers for Tue Baptist and 
Missions. They keep their dignified coats buttoned and 
think no one will know about it. But it will out. It shows 
up in many ways in the annual report of the church and 
is a potent factor in creating short pastorates. An unin- 
formed church is usually an unprogressive church out of 
sympathy with the world program of the Brotherhood 
which is in Christ. Tur Baptist has no other mission than 
to help men understand the program of Jesus for this poor 
sin-sick old world for which he died. Help us to help him. 

“The office boy will now recite a little poem. It is the 
song of the young men who dug the Panama canal. We 
commend it to all those ambitionless souls who are looking 
for things that are soft and easy: 


Don’t send us back to a life that’s tame again; 
We, who have shattered a continent’s spine. 

Office work—Oh, we couldn’t do that again, 
Haven’t you something that’s more in our line? 


Got any rivers they say are not crossable, 

Got any mountains you can’t tunnel through? 
We specialize in the wholly impossible 

Doing what nobody ever could do. 


“Signing off until March 14. This is station WCOY, 


Chicago.” 


ial uplift. The two pastors, Rev. W. J. 
Eddy and Rev. Eugene Neubuaer, report 
chat nearly seventy new members have 
deen received as a result of the work. 


| THE cHURCH aT EpMoNps, WASH., has a 
nembership of thirty-one. Its appor- 
ionment for missions this year is $120. 
Dn Feb. 1 it had paid in $109. At the 
tame time the church at La Conner, 
Wash., with forty-two members has an 
‘pportionment of $600 and had paid in 
1484. This means heroic giving and 
hows the spirit of many of the small 
hurches. 


_ A PERENNIAL REVIVAL is being experienced 
by the Judson church, Oak Park, IIl. 
tvery Sunday for several months from 
ime to four persons have united with the 
hurch. Ninety new members have 
‘een received during the nine months the 
hurch has occupied its new building. 
“he baptistry has been used every month 
rith the exception of last August when 
he pastor was taking his vacation. The 
‘unday-school attendance is around 200. 
here were forty-six decisions for Christ 
"eb. 8, when the gospel team of the 
saptist Executive Council led by Mr. J. 
trafton Parker spoke to the Sunday 
chool. The same evening eight young 
eople offered themselves for definite 
shristian service in response to an ap- 
eal by Rev. W. R. Jewell. Dr. George 
\. Stair, evangelist, has been invited to 


x 


| oa 


conduct special meetings Mar. 30-Apr. 
12. The church showed its appreciation 
of the spiritual, missionary and evange- 
listic ministry of its pastor, Rev. Joseph 
Croft Dent, by increasing his salary $350 
this year. In a little more than three 
years the church has sprung up from 
nothing to a membership of 252, and 
has a fine building and property worth 
$70,000. This church is also one of the 
banner holders in the number of sub- 
scribers to THE Baptist, due largely to the 
energetic activity of the indefatigable 


pastor. 


Evancetist E. S. StucKER continues to 
keep more than busy this winter. His 
meetings in Yakima and Walla Walla, 
Wash., were very fruitful in results. At 
Harrison, Idaho, he is conducting a 
union meeting of all the churches. Out- 
side addresses to clubs and schools in 
connection with his evangelistic work 
furnish opportunity for the wider min- 


istry. 
The Saving Sense 


SS ——————————— 


Visitor (at private hospital)—May I 
see Lieutenant Baker, please? 


Matron—We don’t allow ordinary 


visiting. May I ask if you are any rela- 
tion? 
Visitor—Oh, yes! I am his sister. 


Matron—Well, well! I am very glad 
to meet you. I am his mother. 


A minister who loved to indulge in 
flowery phrases was preaching a funeral 
sermon. “Friends,” he said, “we have 
here only the shell of the man; the nut 
is gone.” 


At a banquet given in his honor, Harry 
Lauder said: “I am a Scot. The other 
day I met a man who asked me what a 
Scot was and I up and says: ‘A Scot, 
my dear boy, is a man who keeps the 
Sabbath and everythin’ else he can lay 
his hands on.’”’ 


Going to the Dogs 
My grandpa notes the world’s worn 
cogs 

And says we’re going to the dogs. 
His granddad in his house of logs 
Swore things were going to the dogs. 
His dad among the Flemish bogs 
Vowed things were going to the dogs. 
The caveman in his queer skin togs 
Said things were going to the dogs. 
But this is what I wish to state— 

The dogs have had an awful wait. 


—Clipped. 
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Our Schools and Colleges 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


(Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Member of North Central Association 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
Tuition a year $100.00 
Offers Degree of A. B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, 
superior equipment, new science hall, new 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Pre-professional courses: 
engineering, journalism, business, 
ture, education, ministry. 

Special attention to training Christian 
workers, high school teachers, music, home 
economics, physical education. 


For bulletins and other information address 


President Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D. Box 
BB, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 


medicine, law, 
agricul- 


Des Moines University 


JOHN W. MILLION, Pres. 


FIX YOUR GOAL 


Men and women with definite objectives 
have a great advantage over those who 
merely wander through life. 


Des Moines University offers standard 
courses, plus association with purposeful 
young people and contacts which are 
only possible in a progressive city. 


Able instructors take keen personal in- 
terest in the progress of students, seek- 
ing in every way to be genuinely helpful. 


COLORADO WOMAN’S 


COLLEGE 
Two years of Liberal Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Art, Expression, Piano, Organ, 


Violin and Voice. For catalogue write to 


James Asa White, President 
Capitol Hill Station Denver, Colorado 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 


President, J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEUKA COLLEGE 


the new Baptist College for Women, 
opened in 1921. Courses lead to B. A. 
and B. S. degrees. Special emphasis 
on training for Christian service. 


A. H. NORTON, President 


BETHEL INSTITUTE 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 

Trains for leadership in Church and Kingdom 

Service. 
College and Seminary Prepara- 
Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 
Bible and Missionary Training. 
Strong religious and missionary 
spirit. A school with a purpose, which makes 
investments of life and money worth while. 
Write for catalog, and send gifts to 
G. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Minn, 


Departments: 


tory, 
Theological, 
Accredited. 


President Erdmann Smith of Ottawa 
university has delivered a number of ad- 
dresses in Kansas towns, in which he 
has dealt with the question of life voca- 
tion or life service. In those addresses 
a total of approximately 1500 young peo- 
ple have decided the principle on which 
their decision for life service will be 
made. President Smith’s keynote is con- 
tained in the following phrase, “Making 
a living is only paying expenses for the 
making of a life.” 


The Bucknell university endowment 
drive for $450,000 was given its largest 
donation on Friday, Jan. 16, 1925, when 
Dr. Charles P. Vaughan, trustee, and 
president of the Philadelphia: Chamber 
of Commerce announced his gift of $50,- 
000. Doctor Vaughan was also the do- 
nor of $50,000 to the stadium fund and 
one of the active members of the sta- 
dium commission. His service to Buck- 
nell has been of the greatest. A condi- 
tion attached to Doctor Vaughan’s gift 
to the endowment fund is a just and 
philanthropic one. The condition is that 
the goal of the present drive be reached 
before Dec. 31, 1925, in order that the 
pledge of the general education board 
may be redeemed. These conditions are 
an incentive to Bucknell to go to work 
and make the drive a success. 


In conferring on Prof. Marion Talbot, 
for over thirty years dean of women at 
the University of Chicago, the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws, Pres. Lemuel 
H. Murlin, president of Boston univers- 
ity, characterized her as follows: “Daugh- 
ter of pioneers in educational progress; 
graduate and postgraduate of Boston 
university; distinguished as a student, 
teacher, administrator; by example and 
precept a persuasive and effective influ- 
ence in broadening and enriching edu- 
cational opportunities for the young 
women of America.” In an address on 
the occasion Dean Talbot said that “if 
the sense of responsibility seems to be 
lacking in the younger generation, it is 
in my opinion the fault of their elders, 
who have not only not trained them to 
assume and to carry responsibility, but 
have taken special pains to remove from 
their path every difficulty which would 
require initiative, pluck, courage, and per- 
sistence to overcome. We should turn 
over leadership to them, telling them 
that we do it on the assumption that not 
only do they know whither they are 
leading, but believe it to be in the right 
direction.” 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years Col- 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home 
Economics. Outdoor sports. 9 Buildings, New 
College Dormitory. Campus 25 acres. 73rd 
year. Term opens September 9, 1925. For 
catalog address é 

Rev. Wm. P. McKeet, DEAN 

Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1831 


| 
| 


Granville, Ohio, 


Clark W. Chamberlain, Ph.D., LL.D., 


President 


A COLLEGE FOR MEN AND ° 
WOMEN 


J 


For nearly a century Denison has been 
building college opportunities for men and| 
women. With a broad comprehensive curric-| 
ulum students are prepared for life’s ac. 


tivities. 
tacts with students. 


Professors have sympathetic con- 
Class and campus or-| 


ganizations provide for one hundred per 


cent participation. 


Doane Academy offers! 


courses for preparatory and belated stu- 


dents. 


ing. 
life democratic, 
For information address 


Secretary, CLARENCE M. EDDY 
Granville, Ohio. 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY — 


Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LL.D., Pres 


THE COLLEGE 


Awards the degrees of B. A., of B. 8. in Bi 


ology, Home Economics, Chemical 
Civil, 


after four years of work. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


affords instruction in Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin 
Voice Culture and Singing, Wind Instruments 
History of Music, Public School Music, Har 
mony, Composition, Theory, Vergil Clavier. 

Bucknell aims to develop men and women wh: 
will apply Christian ideals in every departmen 
of human endeavor. 


For catalogue and information, address 
H. Walter Holter, Registrar, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Education, 


LINFIELD COLLEGE 


The Baptist College of the Pacific Northwes 
Standard Courses and Degrees, 
Voice, Piano, Organ, Stenography, 
Typewriting 
Second semester opens February 2, 1925, 
For further information write to 


President, LEONARD W. RILEY, | 
McMinnville, Oregon 


Cook Academy 


Vifty-first year. Prepares boys for college ( 
business careers. 
leading colleges. 
splendid health record. 


All body-building atl 
letics. Swimming pool. 


Christian influence an 


training. Music advantages. For catalog addres} 
The Principal, Box B, Montour Falls, New Yor! 


Electrical and Mechanical Engineering | 


In Finger Lake region wit] 


The Conservatory of Music features, 
complete musical training and fits for teach- 
Expenses are reasonable and college 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Graduates are successful {] 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINAR 


Tuition and room-rent free. 
available to qualified students. 
Seminary’s 


Preachers. . 
II. Course with emphasis on R 
ligious Education. 
III. 
arship. 
Milton G. Evans, LL.D., Pres. Chester, Pa. 
EXTENSION COURSE ~~ 


Seminary maintains a correspondence depat 
ment for men unable to attend a semi 
Cost, including books, $10 a year. 
on completion. Address: oa 


Scholarshi) | 


relation to the University ‘j- 
Pennsylvania warrants offer of the followin} 


I. Regular Course for Pastors an ‘ 


Training for Advanced Scho} 


Eli 8. Reinhold, A.M., Dir., Chester, Pa. 


| 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 132) 


-A training institute for Baptist church 
workers will be conducted at the Baptist 
Temple, Third avenue and Schermer- 
horn street, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 8-11, 
by the American Baptist Publication so- 
ciety and local leaders. The institute 
will be opened with a mass meeting on 
Sunday, Mar. 8, at 3:30 p.m. with Miss 
Meme Brockway and Dr. E. Leroy Dakin 
speaking. Classes for all church work- 
ers, Sunday-school officers and teachers, 
women and young people will be held 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
from 3:30 to 9:30 p.m. 


Baptist (Women of the Northern Area 
are not to be outdone by the men in the 
‘round of activities planned to mark the 
closing months of the fiscal year. Buffalo 
and Rochester launched the dinner cam- 
paign of the National Council of North- 
‘ern Baptist Laymen, but in Buffalo the 
women got ahead of the men, whose din- 
mer was an evening affair, by having a 
‘banquet in the afternoon. What is more, 
they captured Henry Bond of Vermont, 
one of the laymen’s speakers, and had 
‘him give them a talk. Two hundred 
women were present. This Buffalo affair 
was an independent one, but in a way 
serves to introduce the series of women’s 
dinners planned for some sixty of the 
principal Northern Baptist centers. 


A vigorous statement on the decadence 
and impotence of religion comes from 
Rey. Reinhold Niebuhr, minister of the 
Bethel Evangelical church of Detroit, in 
the January Aflantic Monthly. Agreeing 
with critics that “religion is not at pres- 


ent a vital factor in our civilization,” | 


Doctor Niebuhr says if it appears on the 
surface that organized religion is flour- 
ishing in the United States, “that is only 
decause, in our paradise of national se- 
surity and universal opulence, we have not 
yet felt the enormity of the sins of greed 
and violence which are corrupting our 
tivilization and which seem to prove the 
‘mpotence of religion.” Sketching the 
reasons for religion’s lack of power, he 
states that “the gospel of Jesus became 
liluted with Greek philosophy, and the 
church, which was sworn to teach it, 
Yecame involved with social groups and 
iations whose interests and instincts ran 
‘ounter to its ideals; so that in time 
% emaciated ethics of mere respectability 
was substituted for real Christian moral- 
ty. This failure of the church to insist 
mm its own religion has been disastrous 
0 civilization and to the church itself. 
daving become impotent before or in 
ctual league with the forces of economic 
sreed and racial passion which have de- 
troyed our civilization, it must face the 
corn of the millions who suffer from the 
ins of modern society and are begin- 
ing to understand the causes of their 
nisery.” It is worth reading. Those 
vho will feel that the author has gone 
oo far would be edified if they would 
educe to writing their objections to the 
ositions taken. The article would make 

rather Stimulating subject for dis- 
ussion in any adult club or class. 


Travelers from abroad are in accord 
in their statements to the effect that 
in no country is telephone service found 
which can be compared with the United 
States. New York City calls over 6,- 
000,000: times a day—more calls than are 
placed in all of Great Britain. Boston 
has twice as many calls as Paris. And 
so on through the list of the cities in 
the United States. There are eight of 
our forty-eight states that have more 
telephones than the entire republic of 
France. This has all been brought 
about by private initiative and enterprise 
which is just the reverse of government 
ownership, as in vogue in Europe, when 
it comes to giving service to the public. 
—Ottawa, (Ill.) Republican Times. 

The Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
is growing. The faculty now numbers 
ten. The student body is increasing. 
The enrolment at the present time is 
fifty-three, an increase of 51 per cent 
over a year ago. ‘lhe financial strength 
of the school is vastly improved. The 
board of education of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention and the Woman’s Home 
Mission society give regular aid. The 
department for women is being strength- 
ened and enlarged. Misses Gladys and 
Florence Skevington, who sailed last 
October for West China and who are 
now at Szechuan, Chengtu Province, 
West China, are alumni. President Hill 
is pushing the campaign to secure $75,- 
000 to secure a conditional pledge of 
$25,000 froin Dr. D. J. Harris of Evans- 
ohne AOE 


During the forty days following Dec. 7 
there was received by the Near East 
Relief a total of $1,129,388. This sum 
represents approximately one-fifth of the 
amount which denominational and inter- 
denominational leaders in conference 
Sept. 24-25, after a careful study of the 
Near East situation, voted would be 
necessary for this year in caring for the 
children for whom we have become re- 
sponsible. But doubtless equally far- 
reaching in influence with the financial 
results of Golden Rule Sunday have been 
the educational and _ spiritual values. 
From the number of contributions re- 
ceived it seems safe to estimate that 
more than a million people observed the 
day. America can not but be richer for 
such a day of unselfishness, when true 
religion is expressed in terms of prac- 
tical service, and there were many who 
actually entered into fellowship with 
those who suffer. 


WISPS OF 
WILDFIRE 


By F. W. BOREHAM 
Interesting papers 
on life and nature 
as seen by this 
Australian. 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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Dr. L. M. S. Haynes, many years a 
minister of the gospel, celebrated his 
eighty-seventh birthday, Sunday, Feb. 8, 
by preaching the morning sermon at 
Calvary church, Minneapolis, Minn. The 
church presented him with a bouquet 
of roses and otherwise united in 


BIBLE CROSS-WORD 
PUZZLE BOOK 


Rev. Paul J. Hoh 


Fifty-two cross-word puzzles made of words taken exe 
clusively from the Bible. Varied and ingenious in design. 
Invaluable to leaders of religious education. 


Decorated jacket in colors, Net, $1.50 
Book of Solutions, paper, 15 cents 


THE BEAUTY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT age Burris A. Jenkins, 


-D., Pastor Linwood 
Christian Church, Kansas City. 

This skillful analysis of the literary value of the New Testa- 

ment isan ideal textbook for individual or class use. Net, 31.60 


ONE HUNDRED PROJECTS 
FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


Milton Carsley Towner, M.A., Ph.D. 
“A masterly bringing together of problem material for this 
newer and better way of teaching.’’—Prof. kdwin D. Starbuck, 
University of lowa. Illustrated. Net, $1.60 


THE PEOPLE OF THE 

PHILIPPINES. Their Religion, 
Progress, and Preparation for 
Spiritual Leadership inthe Far 


East. Frank Charles Laubach, Ph.D. 


“A complete survey of the Philippine Islands and their inhabi- 
tants, with a very vivid picture of the strugele to Christianize 
the:natives, and what the American protectorate has meant 
to them,’’—Boston Globe. Profusely illustrated. Net, $3.50 


CHRIST’S MILITANT KINC- 


DOM Rev. L. R. Scarborough, D.D., author of 
—— “With Christ After the Lost,’ etc. 
The noted evangelist clearly portrays the Kingdom of Christ 
as a reality among men, a conquering power moving on to sure 
victory. A book glowing with spiritual optimism. Net, $1.60 


HOLY PLACES AND PRE- 
ClOUS PROMISES = Rev. L. R. Scar- 


borough, D.D., 
author of “‘Prepare to Meet God,’’ etc. 

Dr. Scarborough’s personal experiences in the holy land, with 

inspiring reviews of the sacred places and teachings asso- 

ciated with thei. Illustrated. Net, $1.60 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, 
Baird Lectures, 1924 Re». R. H. 


Fisher, D.D., 

Editor of Life and Work. 
An essential book for students of religion and its application. 
The British Weekly says: ‘These lectures will stand as the 
most interesting of recent years.”’ Net, $2.25 


WINNING THE CHILDREN 
FOR CHRIST. Vol. lil. Hand- 


books of Modern Evangelism 


Edited by D. P. Thomson, M.A. 
**We cannot imagine a book more likely to aid those engaged 
in Christianizing the world’s youth.”—Glasgow Herald : 
et, $1.7 


THE MODERN EVANCELISTIC 
ADDRESS. Vol. IV. Handbooks 


of Modern Evangelism 


Edited by D. P. Thomson, M.A. 
Fifteen addresses by well-known religious leaders answering 
the vitai question of how to present the challenge of Christ to 
the modern mind and heart. Net, $1.75 


THE WAY TO THE BEST 


Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, Pastor of First 
Lutheran Church, Dayton. 
““A splendid illustration of the power of the rising generation 
of preachers. For simplicity and virility these sermons are sel- 
dom surpassed.””—Federal Council Bulletin. Net, $1.50 


HERO TALES FROM MISSION 


LANDS W. P. Nairne and Arthur P. Shepherd 
Thrilling missionary adventure stories for the use of teachers 
and parents of Junior boys. Illustrated, Net, $1.75 


LITTLE CHILDREN OF MIS- 
SION LANDS Mary Entwhistle 


Charming stories of little folks of foreign lands, for missionary 
Classes of the Primary Grade or for home reading. 
lllustrated. Net, $1.75 


At Your Religious Book Store 
ernie GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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HILLTOPS [ 
IN GALILEE 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 


A book of peculiar 
charm and fascination 
based upon journey- 
ings in the Holy Land 
by this well-known 
artist of word and 
brush. 
Eight illustrations 
in colors. 


Net, $3.00, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


HILLTOPS'IN 


GALILEE 


HAROLD SPEAKMAN 


wimn ons rarvriwae ¢m COLOR SY THR AUTnOS 


Christ's Mould 
of Prayer 


By Dr. James A. 
Francis 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles 


Paper, 25c. Leather, $1 
At your  bookseller’s 
or by mail post paid. 


An invaluable aid to the Bible Student and 
Teacher. 

The work in flexible leather, title in gold, pro- 

vides a most acceptable Easter remembrance. 

E. L. Eaton, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles. 
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WINST ON-/NTE, RNA TIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 
4 Allthe Prophetic Types and Prophecies in 
# Old Testament and Words of Christ in 
New Testament are Printed in Red. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
120 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


NEWLY REVISED EDITION 


of Weymouth’s New Testament 


- THE BEST MODERN TRANSLATION 


14 Beacon St. Circular on request 19S. La Salle St. 
Boston THE PILGRIM PRESS hicago, 


ard in Bible making. 


OXFORD BIBLES do not 
cost more because of the 
famous OXFORD imprint 


Ask to see an 


35 W. 32d St, 


ail 
OXFORD BIBLES 


Since the year 1675, when the first 
OXFORD BIBLE was published, 
the high quality maintained has 
established the OXFORD stand- 


Oxford India PaperBible 


At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 
Oxford University Press American Branch 
New York City 
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doing him honor and showing their love 
of this grand old man. The church, 
under the leadership of the pastor, Rev. 
John H. McLean, is showing evidence 
of new vitality. Baptisms are reported 
frequently. The Sunday evening serv- 
ices are taking the form of an informal 
Bible study and discussion on the book 
of Acts, with a question box. These 
have proved most interesting and profit- 
able and the attendance is steadily in- 
creasing. The annual school of missions, 
enrolment about 250, meets every Thurs- 
day in connection with the mid-week 
service in five discussion groups, includ- 
ing a group of forty business men under 
the guidance of the pastor. 


The completed edifice of the Creston 
Avenue church of New York City, cost- 
ing $250,000, was dedicated with a week 
of special services beginning Feb. 22 and 
closing Mar. 1. Six departmental assem- 
bly rooms and many separate class-rooms 
are provided for the work of the church 
school. The church has a large social 
hall and an up-to-date kitchen. The au- 
ditorium is provided with a _ superb 
Moeller organ. Four memorial windows 
were dedicated; one given by the women 
of the church in memory of Mrs. Albert 
C. Thomas, wife of the pastor; one by 


Mrs. C. J. Berlew in memory of her hus-° 


band; one by Miss Elizabeth Demmer in 
memory of her parents; and the other 
by the people of the church in memory 
of fourteen children who have “gone 
home.” There were baptismal services on 
both of the Sundays. Rev. C. Wallace 
Petty, formerly pastor of this church for 
ten years, gave an address. Others 
taking part in the program of the week 
were Mr. Edw. L. Ballard, Mr. William 
Hays and Rev. C. H. Sears. The church 
is not yet twenty years old, and was 
founded by Dr. Charles H. Sears. About 
nine years ago it became self-supporting. 
It now has a membership of 554. Rev. 
Albert C. Thomas is the pastor. 


Over 1,000,000 


copies sold every year 
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Editor’s Notes on the Lesson 


for Mar, 22 


THE FORTY DAYS AND THE ASCEN. 
SION 


Lesson Text: Luke 24:36-53. Golden Text: 
L 


uke 24:48 

We come now to the epilogue of our 
Lord’s earthly life. Having risen from 
the dead he remained about the scenes of 
his pre-resurrection activities for forty | 
days, appearing to his disciples many 
times in order that his resurrection might | 
be fully attested and that his disciples 
could have the benefit of his post-resur- 
rection ministry. The three things which 
stand out in this lesson are the identities 
between the personality, the principles and 
the promise of Jesus before and after his 
resurrection. 


The Same Person 

The resurrection wrought no change ” 
Jesus except that which appeared in his 
body. But even that change did not re- 
move the main marks of identification. It 
was the point of view on the part of his 
disciples that blinded them. They could 
not believe at first that he had risen from 
the dead and therefore it was difficult for 
them to recognize him when he appeared. 
The reference to his hands and feet which 
still bore the marks of the crucifixion 
and the characteristic act of eating in 
their presence were evidences that he was 
the same Jesus they had known before 
his death. He needed no medium to rep- 
resent him or speak for him. He himsell 
stogd among them and gave them every 
evidence of his identity. Conscious, per: 
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sonal and bodily immortality were demon: 


strated in him. “And because he lives we 
shall live also.” This is the only satis: 
factory proof of personal immortality foi 
any man. Immortality will not destroy 
our personal identity. 


The Same Principles f 

There are really several principles illus: 
trated in this lesson. The principles 0) 
illumination, of interpretation, of evangal| 
zati6h are identified as the same princi 
ples which marked the teachings of Jesu’ 
before his resurrection. “He opene 
their minds to understand the scriptures 
while he was with them for three year! 
prior to his crucifixion and he did th’ 
same thing after his resurrection. Tha 
principle is ever the same. No man al 
understand the Bible without an ope: 
mind which the Spirit of Truth ha 
opened. And no man can rightly inter 
pret spiritual truth as revealed in th 
scriptures unless he has the key which i 
Christ. The law, the prophets and th 
psalms all focus in him. Out of thes 
principles of illumination and interpreté 
tion comes the principle of evangelizatio 
described in verses 47-48. These princ 
ples are ever the same. 


The Same Promise 

Jesus had this promise in mind @ 
through his ministry. But now its fulfil 
ment drew near. It was the promise ¢ 
power sufficient to carry on the evangé 
listic ministry which he had committed t _ 
them. This power was to come to thei — 
through the ministry of the Spirit an — 
they were instructed to wait for ah: 
power. Thus having proved that he We 
the same Jesus, embodying the same prit 
ciples, reiterating the same promise, ar 
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delegating his work to chosen witnesses, 
he disappeared from them in the act of 
benediction to reappear at the appointed 
time. 


Our Bookshelf 


——————— 
Cyclopaedia of Religious Anecdotes, by 
James Gilchrist Lawson. New York: 
Revell. $3.50. : 

In general contents this volume does 


not differ from others of its type and 
purport that have preceded it since the 
day of “Foster’s Cyclopaedia.” How- 
ever, this volume is given to “anecdotes” 
exclusively. No doubt some of them are 
legendary, some of doubtful ancestry, 
some have proved their worth by a long 
service in pulpit ‘and public meetings. 
Many prefer to con their anecdotes from 
their experience, observation and general 
reading. This volume will spare that 
laborious method. and give access to a 
wealth of stories that will prove very 
convenient and usable in emergencies. 

Deep in the Hearts of Men, by Mary E. 
“Waller, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
A story of the mining country of the 
eastern and southern mountains of the 
United States with’ Donald McQuade as 
the primal character. There are por- 
tions of the story that are exquisitely 
beautiful and appealing, but it would be 
a stronger piece of work if the writer 
did not build her story so much upon 
coincidence. A reader will accept and 
perhaps enjoy one remarkable coinci- 
dence in a tale, but when the plot is 
built upon coincidence after coincidence 
plausibility is lost and interest wanes. 
The admirers of “The Wood Carver of 


"Lympus” will probably not be disap-_ 


pointed in this book. —j. T. V. 


fhe Bible Under Trial, by James Orr, D.D. 
Chicago: W. P. Blessing Co. $2.50. 


_ Among the many authors who have 
mede a real contribution to constructive 
religious thinking during these days of 
controversy is Dr. James Orr of the 
United Free church of Glasgow. His 
famous work on “The Christian View of 
God and ithe World” has gone into the 
eighth edition. “The Bible under Trial” 
jis a collection of recent papers which 
he has written to help the general Chris- 
tian reader to a fuller appreciation of 
the Bible as the inspired and authorita- 
tive record of God’s revealed word. The 
author takes the stand that the authority 
of Christ and the authority of the scrip- 
tures is one and the same. All critical 
viewpoints put forth by other writers 
are met in a fine spirit of courtesy and 
are dealt with ina most scholarly style. 
This is the sort of ‘book that builds and 
strengthens faith and removes doubt. It 
is very evident that the writer senses 
the perplexity of many earnest students 
of the Bible and tries to be constructive 
and helpful. —C. R. OSBORNE. 


\ 
Bible Selections, arranged for many uses, 
| by Buell and Wells. Sanborn Co. 


_ The movement for the wider use of 
the Bible in schools and colleges is spon- 
sored not only by religious organizations 
but ‘by educators, editors and others who 
tecognize its value as a basis for moral 
and ethical education and as the supreme 
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work in literature. This work is an at- 
rangement of \biblical material to meet 
this need by men who have long been in 
the field of education and who also are 
vitally interested in religious instruc- 
tion and the wider service of the church. 
The material of the Bible using about 
one-sixth of it, is grouped under the fol- 
lowing heads: 144 stories; thirty-three 
patriotic verses; seventy-two orations and 
addresses; eighteen great prayers; thir- 
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ty-two songs and lyrics and thirty-four 
visions and prophecies. The King James 
version is used throughout and the use- 
fulness of the work is greatly enhanced 
by a fine index. This book meats the 
need in public Bible reading where one 
wishes to bring all that the Bible has 


-to say upon a certain theme in a well- 


developed order or to use the same for 


study. 
—C. R. OSBORNE. 
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Easter Service 


EASTER TIDINGS 


A splendid service of 
Song and Recitation for 
Easter Sunday. Words 
by Elsie Duncan Yale, 
music by J. Lincoln 
Hall. The Resurrection 
Story is told in joyful 
manner, as is fitting, 
but nevertheless treated 
with becoming rever- 
ence. We feel certain 
that all who use this 
service will be greatly 
pleased. 


$3.25 for fifty. 


80 cents a 


No. 1101. The daintiest series ever pub- 
lished. Church scenes in panel. Spring 
flowers on gray-striped backgrounds, gold 
borders. Easter greetings and Bible quota- 
tions, Size 314x4% inches. Ten cards and 
ten envelopes to match in a package. Price, 


30 cents. 
Easter Folders 


No. 801. Easter 
Folders. Size 34%4,x4% 


inches, Ten folders 
and ten envelopes in a 
package. Price, 50 
cents. 


A set of ten cards 
in folder style with 
Easter wish and ap- 
propriate verse of 
Scripture. Designs of 
churches and flowers 
woven in beautiful 
form. Lithographed in 
full colors. Purple 
border. 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 


SUPPLIES FOR EASTER 


Easter Offering Envelope 


epee 


An appropriate design of a Church and 
Easter flowers, lithographed in full colors. 
Well made of a good stock of paper. Space 
is provided for name, address and amount. 
Size 354x234 inches. 50 cents a hundred; 
$4.00 a thousand. 


Easter Post-Cards with 
Scripture Verses 


BS 


No. 1122. A series of religious post-cards 
with appropriate Haster verses. Beautiful 
designs in full colors. $1.25 per hundred. 


Easter Greeting Card 


: or 5 the Apostle 
talled cat)! Tasks 
be to Gad who givath 
igs Aha victory through 
“saat Loed clenga Cheesy 
SD Bley the Surares. 


Superintendents, 


For Pastors, 
Church design sur- 


rounded by Easter lilies in beautiful color- 


No. 1130. 
and Christian Workers. 


ings with appropriate Easter message. Size, 
31%4x5 inches. Bach card with envelope. 
$2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 


Send for Illustrated Circular of our complete line of Easter Supplies 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


Order from Our Nearest House 
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Bible Teachers’ | 
Training School in > 
Nanking, East China 


Are You Keeping Step with Opportunity — 


IN 


East China: Where our well established schools and hos- 
pitals need and deserve your continued support? | 


West China: Where a pioneer field demands the pioneer 
courage of our sixteen women missionaries who are 
opening it up? 


South China: Where we are responsible for 450 girls in - 
schools in five stations, and where the results of this 
splendid work are bringing about the Christianization of 
China by native graduates of these schools? | 


HAVE YOU PRAYED? HAVE YOU PLEDGED? 
HAVE YOU PAID? 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Miss Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


You Can Help All Our Work by Filling 
Your Self-Denial Bank 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 


14, 1925 


ention |} 
: 
p 


Courtesy Union Pacific System. 


LOWER FALLS, YELLOWSTONE PARK 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


; 
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After a career of fifty-five years the 
Baptist = church, Vergennes; Vt, “has 
passed out of existence. In future the 
Baptists will worship with the Congre- 
gationalists as joint-members of a new- 
ly organized Union church and the old 
Baptist building will become a school 
house if the church society’s offer of the 
edifice to the city for that purpose is 
accepted. 


The “Lazy Husband” bill was passed 
by the South Carolina house the 
other day and amended and passed by 
the senate a few hours afterward. Under 
this measure if a no-account husband 
is sent to the chain-gang, his family 
draws a dollar and a half a day during 
his imprisonment. If he is fined, the 
fine goes to his family, the cost only 
being held by the state. 


More than one hundred delegates have 
thus far been appointed by the Protes- 
tant denominations of the United States 
to represent them at the Universal Chris- 
tian Conference on Life and Work to be 
held in Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 19-30. 
The total number of American delegates 
will be about 150. Delegates will also 
be present from the churches of Eng- 
land, the Protestant churches of the con- 
tinent of Europe, the Eastern Orthodox 
churches and independent churches in 
Asia and Africa. The conference will 
not discuss questions of doctrine. It is 
clearly understood that the conference 
will not in any way affect denomina- 
tional autonomy, whether in organiza- 
tion, doctrine or administration. No ec- 
clesiastical body will be compromised in 
its distinctive position by participating 
in the conference. It is to be a free 
conference for mutual benefit, a confer- 
ence with no authority to bind any of 
its constituent bodies. 


For brevity of scope and comprehen- 
siveness of content the articles of faith 
adopted by the Central church of Bloom- 
field, N. J., recently organized, take the 
prize. -Here they are. “We believe in 
salvation by faith in Christ, regeneration 
by God’s Spirit, the direct relation of the 
soul to God, the freedom and equality of 
all believers in the church under the 
sole Lordship of Jesus Christ, and the 
New Testament as our authoritative 
guide in our religious life.” The church 
starts out with its home in the new 
$150,000 Masonic temple which it has 
leased for a year and with its face set 
toward making character and service the 
test of its religious life and growth. 
We shall watch this church with keen 
interest to see how it thrives on a mini- 
mum of creed and a maximum of deed. 
It is up to the Central church of Bloom- 
held’) NJ, tov make wood asia /ereat 
moral and spiritual force since it has 
gone out from the parent First church 
to try its own wings ina practical rather 
than in a theoretical atmosphere. 


Detroit Baptists are among the most 
progressive and wide-awake people in 
America. In a recent Saturday issue of 
the Free Press and Daily News appeared 
a full page advertisement covering many 
Protestant churches in Detroit. The 
Baptists led all others with a record of 
fifty churches joining in the combined 
publicity, Presbyterians twenty-eight, 
Methodists twenty-four and Episcopa- 
lians fifteen. The advertisement was for 
a great home-coming Sunday. 


The magnificent new building of the 
First church, Rome, N. Y., Rev. Ivan M. 
Rose, pastor, was dedicated with fitting 
ceremony Mar. 1. The auditorium which 
is now complete presents an impressive 
appearance. It is the climax of the 
achievement. Upon entering after one 
turns from the large foyer by any of 
three entrances into the auditorium one 
looks toward the beautiful chancel with 
its choir stalls and pulpit equipment. 
The fine decorative scheme, providing 
excellent tonal. color, immediately at- 
tracts the eye. At either side of the 
chancel are the two large organ cham- 
bers which are supplemented by an echo 
organ over the balcony in the rear. At 
the left front is the baptistry. At the 
right front is the organ console. The 
pews are all new, and of dignified design. 
The timbers about the ceiling give a 
striking appearance against the mottled 
blue above. The balcony is commodious 
and gives an excellent view of the audi- 
torium. The windows, four large ones 
at either side and the great window at 
the center front, provide added satisfac- 
tion in the harmony of the tinted glass 
and in the profusion of light provided. 
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Our ditferent states have had differs 
standards, or no standards at all, fo 
child labor. The congress should hay 
authority to provide a uniform law ay 
plicable to the whole nation which wi. 
protect childhood. Our country car 
not afford to let any one live off th. 
earnings of its youth of tender year, 
Their places are not in the factory, bi 
in the school, that the men and wome 
of tomorrow may reach a higher stat 
of existence and the nation a _ highe 
standard of citizenship.—Calvin Coolidg 


The kinship between newspapers an 
universities is that both are education; 
institutions, according to Pres. Erne;| 
DeWitt Burton, of the University ¢| 
Chicago, in a recent address before ed) 
tors. “They are stimulators and dire 
tors of thought, formers of public opir 
ion, and builders of character, and th 
justification of their existence is thi! 
they serve the public. As the editoj| 
write, so America acts; and America 
acts are among the most potent force 
for determining the future history ¢) 
the world. Give me the wisdom of. 
wise interpreter of the world’s histor) 
let me dictate the utterances of the me) 
of research who sit in editor’s chair! 
and I will save the world, and so con) 
you under the same conditions. We, tl 
newspapers and the universities, aj 
bound to be partners. We are comir 
closer together than ever before in o1 
definition of our respective tasks, ar 
to a recognition of the obligation to o| 
operate in it.” 


the story being told in the newspape, 
of thrift which is found in the, hon 
life of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Ti 
children have been brought up to kno 
the value of money. It is explained th 
Abby, who is soon to marry a you 
lawyer by the name of David M. Miltc 
Jr., was subject to the Rockefeller sy 
tem when she reached her eighth yei| 
She was then given an allowance 
thirty cents a week. Ten cents was f| 
extravagance as might tempt a childi| 
mind. Ten cents was for the cn 
The other third of the weekly allo 

ance was for the savings bank, : 


| 

| 

ft 
There is a lesson for every family 
i 

, 


of the children was subjected to a wee 
ly audit of accounts and for accura 
in keeping their accounts their allo 
ances were increased five cents a wet 
For inaccuracies a similar amount W 
deducted. None of the Rockefeller ch 
dren received more than $2 a week ft) 
fore he or she was fifteen years o- 
As each child reached this age the - 
lowance was raised to care for all ¢ 
penses except living, education, a} 
medical attention. Clothing, travel, al 
entertainment had to be provided for ‘q 
of the allowance. 
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Rev. J. Stuart Holden, rector of St. 
Paul’s church, London, chaplain to the 
Earl of Aberdeen and home director of 
the China Inland mission, in a series of 
recent addresses at the Moody Bible in- 
stitute of Chicago, recognized the gen- 
erosity of the American people in foreign 
missionary enterprises since out of a to- 
tal of 28,000 Protestant missionaries 
nearly 19,000 are Americans and last 
year of $45,000,000 contributed to foreign 
missions $40,000,000 came from America. 


The forty-second annual conference 
of the International Missionary Union 
will be held at the Clifton Springs Sani- 
‘tarium, Clifton Springs, N. Y. The con- 
ference will be entertained by the sani- 
tarium from June 3 to 7. All foreign mis- 
sionaries whether on furlough, retired 
‘rom active service, or under appoint- 
nent, will be welcome. For further in- 
Jormation, write Rev. Heer watlamime, 
secretary, 71 West 23rd St., New York 
City. | 
_ The building of the First church, Jean- 
Wette, Pa., Rev. A. A. Cober, pastor, 
was destroyed by fire in October, 1924. 
Two days later the congregation unani- 
nously voted to rebuild and a building 
sommittee was soon appointed, with the 
‘esult that early in January of this year 
t sketch for a new church home was 
yresented by the committee and accep- 
ed by the congregation without a dis- 
ienting vote, provided the funds could 
ye secured. A plan for financing the 
yuilding has been presented to the con- 
rregation by the committee. 


| After six years as pastor of the First 
‘hurch, South Bend, Ind., Rev. U. S. 
Davis resigned Sunday, Mar. 1 to ac- 
sept a unanimous call to the pastorate 
of Trinity church, Marion, Ohio. This 
church is known as the President Hard- 
ng church, as Harding was an active 
nember and for many years on the 
yoard of trustees. The church has a 
nodern plant and a membership of 600. 
Soing to Ohio is like going home 
or Doctor Davis. He was reared in 
Youngstown, educated at Denison and 
iad -pastorates at Dayton, Akron and 
Cleveland. 


Race Relation Sunday was observed 
n Mt. Pleasant Baptist church, New- 
tk, N. J., and attracted a large Sun- 
lay evening congregation. Troop 80 
Boy Scouts was present in uniform and 
endered several choruses. Rev. Sidney 
Naterbury Powell read Act 3 of Jonn 
Jrinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln” by ar- 
angement with William H. Harris, Jr. 
Rev. Thomas White, pastor of Bethesda 
3aptist church, negro, of Jersey Cay 
poke for the negro race, making an 
loquent appeal on the basis of the 
lack man’s contribution to the history 
f America. Pastor Sidney Waterbury 
?owell spoke for the white race and 
\sked for a more Christian attitude to- 
vard the great negro population in the 
ity of Newark. Mr. Powell is conduct- 
ng the daily happy hour Radio Service 
t Station WAAM, Newark, N. J. at 
leven o’clock each morning. 
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the Northern Baptist Convention 


THE BAPTIST 


A THIRTY-TWO PAGE WEEKLY 
The Denominational Newspaper Published by 


Editorials 


The Vital Questions of the Hour treated with 
candor and interpreted in their relation to the 
Kingdom of God. 


The World in Transit 
The Outstanding Current Events interpreted in 


Pithy Paragraphs for busy readers. 
Feature Articles 


Themes covering the varied Reach of Life by the 
acknowledged leaders of the Denomination and the 
Larger Christian Fellowship. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Columns of short, interesting items about people 
whom we know, things men are discussing and 
opinion gathered from helpful sources. 


Denominational News 


The doings of the Societies, Boards, City Mission 
Societies, State Conventions, Schools and Churches. 
News that is News. 


The Missionary Enterprise 


The Fellowship of service with Christ in the world 
field vividly portrayed. 


The Devotional Life 


A full page every week on the deeper things of life. 


Other Special Departments 
Young People, Among Ourselves, Chimney Corner 
for Little Folk, Sunday School, Announcements, 
Programs, Cross-Word Puzzles. 


ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? 


Single Subscriptions, $2.50 a year. Clubs equal to 
10% resident membership, $2.00 a year. Trial Sub- 
scription, Six Months for $1.00. 


Is there an agent for THE BAPTIST in your church? 


The Baptist—Your Own Paper—The Baptist 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mr. Wm. Arthur Bennett, a member 
of the First church, Berwyn, IIl., has 
fortunately been secured as architect for 
the enlargement of the main building of 
the Old People’s Home, Maywood, III. 
He has graciously volunteered his serv- 
ices and has taken up the plans so un- 
expectedly laid down by the death of 
Mr. Thomas McCall. Mr. Bennett has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors. Two bequests have recently 
come to the office of the treasurer, and 
are applicable to the endowment fund, 
$5000 from the estate of the late Mr. 
W. H. Sard and $5000 from the estate 
of the late Miss Ethel Wrenn. Funds 
are slowly coming in for the new build- 
ing. About $42,000 is now available for 
this purpose. 


The Church Athletic association of 
Chicago will hold its annual indoor track 
meet in Bartlett gym, University of Chi- 
cago, on Saturday, Mar. 21, 1925, with 
events to start at 7:30 p.m. As in pre- 
vious years, the use of the big Bartlett 
gymnasium is extended through the 
courtesy of A. A. Stagg, chairman of the 
C. A. A. advisory board. To be eligible 
to make entry, applicant must be a mem- 
ber in good standing of the church, or 
Sunday school, or church organization 
under which entry is made. Competition 
is open to the 500 affiliated churches in 
Cook county. These meets are today 
classed among the country’s best. The 
competition is enlisting the interest of 
local boy and girl athletes; also the 
novice and others only infrequently en- 
gaging in real athletic competition and 
formerly gracing the side-lines. The as- 
sociation is serving a want long-felt by 
the rank and file of hundreds of Sun- 
day schools and enlisting the interest 
and cooperation of ministers, Sunday- 
school teachers and other church leaders, 


We gladly print this clipping from the 
Detroit Free Press which gives the facts 
concerning a Baptist preacher’s son, 
himself a student for the ministry. In 
spite of the fact that Norman B. John- 
son, Louisville, Ky., a senior in the 
literary college of the University of 
Michigan, had maintained a_ perfect 
scholastic record during his four years 
in college, he is, according to his own 
Statement, not a “grind.” Aside from 
his regular school work he has taken 
the time to carry on several extra-cur- 
ricular activities. For two years he was 
a member of the varsity debating team, 
and in his sophomore year he won first 
place in the extempore contests at the 
university. He is secretary of the Stu- 
dent’s Christian association, and is in 
charge of the extension division of the 
Baptist guild. For the past two years 
he has been president of the Montieth 
club, a society devoted to the interests 
of those intending to enter the ministry. 
He holds a scholarship for next year 
for the new school of religion at the uni- 
versity. With all of his scholastic work, 
and his other work of the campus, he 
has been taking work in the conserva- 
tory of music, and has given instruction 
to other students on the violin, 


M. L. Swineheart, general secretary of 
the newly organized Laymen’s Church 
League, announces that an interdenom- 
inational conference of the league will 
meet in Columbus, Ohio, May 8-11. It 
is expected that 1000 laymen, represent- 
ing all denominations in the United 
States and Canada, will gather to hear 
the reports prepared by eight commis- 
sions and to discuss the recommenda- 
tions made by these commissions. Rep- 
resentatives to this conference from all 
denominations will be selected and ar- 
rangements for their registration will or- 
dinarily be made by the organized 
denominational agencies of men’s work. 
This representation of 1000 laymen will 
be apportioned to the denominations of 
evangelical faith operating in North 
America. 


On recommendation of the headquar- 
ters council, the board of managers of 
the Home Mission society advised Dr. 
George Rice Hovey to lay down the bur- 
den of his work for a few weeks and 
seek restoration to health. Soon after 
Doctor and Mrs. Hovey left for the Clif- 
ton Springs sanitarium, and Doctor 
Hovey is reporting considerable im- 

rovement in. his condition. The re- 
sponsibility for the work of his depart- 
ment during his absence is divided be- 
tween Supt. C. S. Detweiler, who cares 
for the schools in Latin America, and 
the executive secretary who looks after 
the negro and Indian schools. Secre- 
tary White will soon attend the annual 
meetings of Virginia Union university at 
Richmond, Va.; Benedict college at 
Columbia, S. C.; Spelman seminary and 
Morehouse college at Atlanta, Ga.; Jack- 
son college at Jackson, Miss.; Leland 
college at Baker, La.; and Bishop col- 
lege at Marshall, Tex. 
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The self-denial savings banks that 
Northern Baptists are asked to make use 
of this year are now being distributed 
through the state offices. There are 
enough of the banks so that one can 
be supplied to each family and it is 
hoped that one will find a place in every 
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More than two-thirds of a _ millior 
persons living in the United States to. 
day have been child brides who were 
less than sixteen years of age when they 
married, or have been married to bride: 
under that age; the great majority ol 
these, contrary to popular belief, are na 
tive white of native parentage. This 
situation is due in large measure to twe 
causes. ‘Lhe fact that many states re. 
quire no better evidence of age thar 
the affidavit of one of the candidates fo: 
a marriage license; and that the legal 
minimum marriageable age is still only 
twelve years for girls and fourteen years 
for boys in New York, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Louisiana, Vir. 
ginia, Florida, Maryland, Rhode Island’ 
Tennessee, Colorado, Idaho, Maine, and 
Mississippi. 
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Now that the campaign for the com. 
pletion of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine has raised more than enough 
money to build the great nave of the! 
cathedral, New York is assured of g 
structure of equal if not greater beauty 
than the naves of the famous medieval 
cathedrals of Europe, according to Al! 
fred D. F. Hamlin, professor of archi- 
tecture at Columbia university. The 
nave will cost about $5,900,000 of the 
$15,000,000 needed to complete the 
cathedral. More than $7,000,000 has now 
been raised, and Bishop William T. Man- 
ning has announced the letting of the! 
contract for the nave, which will take’ 
four years to erect. The bishop alsc 
has announced that a great civic and 
religious function will be held late ir 
April or early in May, to celebrate the’ 
beginning of work on the nave, whict| 
he calls the greatest step yet to be taker 
in the building of the cathedral. . 

(Continued on page 189.) 
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Baptist household. The idea of at 
Easter offering to be accumulated day 
by day has much to commend it, and it 
many cases the little paper tent, whicl 
for this occasion is called a bank, ha: 
been put into service without waiting 
for the arrival of Self-Denial week, 
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IE is the open purpose of this series of editorials to stress 
| the vital and fundamental things which all evangelical 
elievers hold in common. We contend that the agree- 
yents are far in excess of the differences, and that the 
cue basis of our fellowship in the gospel is broad enough 
) make room for all who believe in Jesus as Lord. Dit- 
erence in point of view, variety of experience, diversity 
f opinion and variation of method will continue to exist 
etween individuals and between groups, but these dif- 
erences if held in love will only serve to enhance the 
alue of the fellowship. Allowance must be made in any 


ellowship of believers for freedom to think, and this: 


reedom always results in variety of experience. None 
ae less the foundation of fellowship lies in the essential 
aings upon which all agree, in the eternal things which 

ll believe. 

There is substantial agreement among us as to the cre- 
tive activity of God. We all believe that “in the begin- 
ing God created the heavens and the earth,” and we sup- 
lement the record of Genesis with the fuller revelation 
£ God’s creative activity found in the first chapter of 
ohn’s Gospel. In the light of this revelation we accept 
ll that science has demonstrated to be true with regard 
) the cosmogony of the Bible, and rejoice in the infinite 
tocesses and unchanging laws through which the Eternal 
‘od works in his universe. We rest in the fact that God 
| the Creator, and while the methods of his creative 
ctivity will never cease to command the reverent study 
£ thoughtful people, evangelical Christians will always 
take the fact of creation paramount. This is the common 
round upon which we all stand with regard to creation, 

d so long as we stand together here, there need be no 
ear of anything that science has discovered or may yet 
iscover concerning the genesis of the universe and the 
‘ws by which it is governed. 
| There is a common bond of faith among evangelical be- 
evers in the fact that God reveals himself. Passing by 


Common Ground 


the fact that God reveals himself in nature, we come at 
once to the revelation of God in history and especially in 
that boly of literature which we call the Bible. The Bible 
is the inspired record of the progressive revelation of God 
to men heading up in Jesus Christ who is the divine Logos 
or Word. We shall never be able to agree on the method 
of inspiration, but we all agree on the fact of inspiration 
and believe that the Bible taken as a whole in the light of 
historical knowledge, in the spirit of intelligent exegesis 
and with the aid of pragmatic interpretation, is a sufficient 
and authoritative guide in all matters of Christian faith 
and practice. We all believe that the eternal Spirit of 
Truth through whom holy men of old spoke and wrote, 
thus giving a tone and character to the Bible which makes 
it unique among all the literatures of the world, is still 
guiding all who seek to know the mind of God into all 
the truth as it is embodied in Jesus Christ. 


We all believe that the gap between man as he is and 
man as he ought to be, creates the need for a salvation 
which will enable the individual to make the transfer from 
what he is to what he ought to be. What man is apart 
from the saving power of God reveals the problem of 
sin and what man ought to be is demonstrated in what 
Jesus was as aman. God’s glorious ideal of a man has 
been realized in Jesus. “The first man is of the earth, 
earthy; the second man is of heaven.” The stamp of the 
earthy is upon all men. The process of salvation consists 
in effacing that stamp with the image of the heavenly. 
In other words, we all agree that the making of all men 
Christlike is the motive and aim of every Christian effort, 
both individual and institutional. Philosophies of. sin, 
theories of redemption, plans of salvation, will continue to 
flourish and claim their distinctive following ; but the com- 
mon fact that all men are sinners who need a divine 
Saviour and that Christ is the only Saviour, remains as 
the evangelical bond which holds together all types of be- 
lievers. 
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Evangelical believers occupy common ground in their 
acceptance of the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, 
whose sinless life on earth, atoning death on the cross and 
resurrection from the dead qualify him to be the only 
Saviour and Master of men. We all believe that salvation 
begins in men by the exercise of personal faith in Christ 
through a spiritual process called regeneration, and grows 
through spiritual nurture and Christian service. Evan- 
gelical churches exist solely for the purpose of extending 
evangelical faith to the uttermost parts of the earth and 
to nurture believers in the common fellowship of brother- 
hood and service. And because salvation is regarded as 
a personal matter in which the individual is competent 
to decide for himself without priestly interference, the 
church is also regarded as a spiritual organization in which 
all believers have equal rights and privileges. 


On all points touched in this editorial there is room for 
difference of explanation and space for a wide margin of 
fuller treatment, but allowing for the personal equation 
which must appear in all individual attempts to express 
the common faith, we believe that so far as we have gone 
in the statement of what we all believe there is substantial 
agreement among all believers in evangelical Christianity. 
At any rate it is our hope that we may contribute some- 
thing to the unity of believers by this emphasis. 


Synthetic Figures 


WO weeks ago we analyzed the figures showing that 

more than $4,000,000 remained to be raised in less 
than three months if the full budget of our unified be- 
nevolences was to be met by Apr. 30. We do not know 
what the financial situation is at the time this is written, 
but if the money has come in for the past six weeks in 
the same ratio as it came in for the eight and a half 
months prior to Jan. 15, there still remains to be raised in 
less than two months $4,000,000. .This means $500,000 
a week for eight weeks. 


Will it be done? The will to do it is more than half 
the battle. But the will to do is usually conditioned on 
the reasonableness of the task. Is this herculean task 
possible? By the synthetic process we find that there are 
1,225,000 members in the Baptist churches of the Northern 
Convention. If we deduct 225,000 of this number to allow 
for members who do not or cannot contribute we still 
have one million members left who by all the rules of the 
game ought to give something. 


Already one of the million has pledged in addition to 
his regular contribution to benevolences given through 
the Park Avenue church, New York, of which he is a 
member, $225,000 or one-nineteenth of the $4,000,000. 
That leaves only $3,775,000 to be contributed in less than 
two months by 999,000 Baptists or less than $3.80 each 
—the cost of one street-car ride a day for sixty days. 


Of course no one will be so lacking in perspective as to 
give only this $3.80 to benevolences on the assumption that 
this is the per capita share of a million Baptists in order 
to reach the full budget by Apr. 30. In spite of all that 
can be done by the Board of Missionary Cooperation work- 
ing night and day to enlist every pastor and every mem- 
ber of every church in the territory of the Northern Con- 
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vention, there will be many who will slack when the appea 
is made and many who will never hear or read the appeal. 
Therefore we cannot count on 999,000 Baptists giving 
$3.80 each to benevolences before the close of the fisca, 
year. | 


Consequently the Baptists who give and the Baptist 
who can be reached to the last member must give accord 
ing to their ability with generosity and promptness if thy 
goal is to be made and the conditional $225,000 pledgec 
by Mr. Rockefeller secured. If we select only half of th 
million Baptists who ought to give and who can give i 
would be only $7.60 from each. These synthetic figure) 
are given simply to show how small the task is when wi 
add the number of Baptists to the modest budget whict 
covers all forms of our missionary and educational worl 
for one year as a great convention. If each reader 0 
Tue Baptist will discharge his own missionary obligation 
and then become a committee of one to stir up all thi 
slackers and delinquents in his local church to dischargi 
their missionary obligation, a long step will be taken i — 
the direction of complete victory when the books are close 
on May 1, 1925. 


° 


The Gospel According to Coolidge ; 


reas country is exceedingly fortunate in having as chie 

executive a man who weaves the gospel into all hi 
public utterances. His recent inaugural address is a gospe q 
sermon with an evangelistic appeal running through it fron 
beginning to end. A very casual reading of the addres: 
reveals at least five gospel truths which the presiden’ 
pressed home upon every American citizen with the ear) 
nestness of a prophet and the unction of an evangelist. 


The gospel of peace on earth is an ideal which claimed 
nearly one-half of the president’s message. “Some of thy 
best thought of mankind,” he said, “has long been seekiny — 
for a formula for permanent peace.” Then he suggeste: 
that clarification of international law will help and effort) 
at the outlawry of aggressive war are hopeful; but thes: 
things are inadequate because so long as economic pressur — 
pinches at any point war is the natural reaction. And ye | 
even should this pressure be relieved wars will break ou) 
unless brotherly love is cultivated among all men. 


One of the telling phrases of the address is fragran’ 
with gospel atmosphere. “T favor the policy of economy, 
are his words, ‘not because I wish to save money, bit 
because I wish to save people.’’ That sounds like a sermoi 
and echoes with the tones of the New Testament. Bur . 
densome taxation carried by the people who toil become 
an injustice when taxes represent extravagance. “Legal 
ized larceny” is the telling phrase with which the presi 
dent condemned all taxation which does not contribute ti) 
the public welfare. 


| 

Obedience to law, appreciation of progress and thi 
value of freedom and good-will are the three remai ins 
gospel principles which domed the inaugural messagay . 
the president. American history is rich in the offieia 
utterances of men in high places, but no message is m r 
significant than the speech of President Calvin Coolidg 
delivered on the steps of the national capitol when he too 
the oath of office on March 4, 1925. 


‘March 14, 1925 
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2 The World in Transit 


“BLACK GUARDS KEEP 
FRENCH IN ORDER 


A new, noisy and possibly serious realignment of 
politics appears imminent in France. Former President 
Millerand comes out publicly as head of a new “nation- 
alist’ movement, supported by the Catholics. On the other 
hand Joseph Caillaux finds rallying behind him socialists, 
‘communists, internationalists and secularists of various 
colors, all more or less red. These two parties hold rival 
rallies on the same day, and to keep excited Frenchmen 
from breaking one another’s heads, negro troops from 
Senegal, uniformed and armed, patrol the streets in force. 
And this is in beautiful France, once mistress of the 
world’s civilization ! 

‘JUDGE GARY’S THEORY OF THE 
‘CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 

When law and conscience conflict, what shall the in- 
dividual do? Judge Gary, in a recent address, laid down 
this principle: “We should openly and fearlessly discuss 
‘the merits of any law or all laws when the occasion de- 
mands. But no man has the right to violate or evade 
any Jaw while it is in force, unless his honest, deliberate 
conscience compels him to do so on what he believes to 
be reasonable and moral grounds; and then he must take 
‘his chances on the final decision of the regularly consti- 
iuted authorities. If it turns out that he was wrong in 
his opinion, he must subject himself to the penalty pro- 
vided for violation.” Excellent, so far. But suppose that 
the regularly constituted authorities forbid the open and 
fearless discussion of the merits of the law. In such 
cases, which often arise, the problem goes far deeper, and 
Judge Gary’s theory fails to apply. Then what shall one 
do? Such procedure on the part of the authorities brings 
us within hailing distance of the right of revolution. 
‘PACIFISM HAS NOT YET 
\TAKEN THE WORLD ; 
| France has the greatest peace army she ever had. Po- 
land is armed to the limit of her resources. Great Britain 
is feverishly trying to become mistress of the air as well 
as of the seas. The new Russian minister of war says that 
Russia requires an army of invincible proportions pre- 
pared for immediate mobilization. Somebody in America 
—who knows who ?—has bought the rights to the Matthews 
“death ray.” And glory be! Henry Ford is to undertake 
the quantity production of “flying Lizzies” available for 
war; so that the United States will occupy the enviable 
iposition of the world’s biggest nest of hornets, ready to 
swarm and sting at the least disturbance. 

WHAT IS ADEQUATE 

PREPAREDNESS? 

_ Not merely a hundred women, but the American people, 
have been attending the president’s school of national de- 
fense. We have wished to know what dangers impend 
and what defense is needed in order to avert them. The 
several addresses of military, naval and political experts 
have been directed towards answering that question. 
From these and similar sources, we gather that a lack 
of responsible government endangers American interests 
in China, that Japan is truculent, that the debtor nations 
- sure to combine against us, that our Canadian border 
is exposed to attack, that a Red revolution is imminent, 
and that a conflict for empire between Great Britain and 
the United States is inevitable. By that showing we must 
be prepared to police China, to overawe Japan, to destroy 
by force any combination of debtor nations against us, 
to vanquish Canada in case of war, to crush radicalism 
by the use of the army and to break British sea power. 
ne we must be able to do these things all at once, for 


By U. M. McGutre 


all of these perils confront us at once. Can adequate 
preparedness mean less without being ridiculous? Not 
if all of our martial monitors are telling the truth. And 
they are right, unless we are willing to substitute civil 
government for the rule of gunmen in international affairs. 


HOW SWIFTLY THESE 
CHANGES COME! 


Steinmetz, Branting and Ebert are dead. It seems but 
yesterday that socialists were regarded by most people as 
enemies of the human race, were imprisoned, were 
mobbed ; men said that they ought to be stood up against a 
wall and shot. But when these men recently died, the 
papers were loaded with tributes to them for the service 
they had rendered to the world. And the ideals of social- 
ism, such as industrial democracy, cooperation, collective 
cwnership and control for the common good, a fraternal 
community life, and internationalism, are swiftly becoming 
the orthodoxy of civilization. That the utopian revolu-’ 
tion of which some of the apostles of socialism talked, 
in language almost as extreme as some of the Christian 
scriptures, has failed to materialize, as that of many of 
the early Christians did, is no surprise to the student of 
social evolution in historical perspective. Thus through 
the growth of human thinking, the minority of one genera- 
tion rules the next generation. 

AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
WITH AGENDA AT ZERO 

By general consent the next move towards calling a 
disarmament conference seems to lie with the United 
States. But what will it discuss? Great Britain will not 
take up proposals for pacification. France bars the ques- 
tion of a reduction of the army. The United States puts 
a tabu on immigration. Japan seems ready to blue-pencil 
the rest of the agenda as the mood may strike her. On 
one point, however, there seems to be agreement, namely 
how to kill folks more economically ; that is, how to main- 
tain an efficient organization for war without bankruptcy. 
Even so, a conference is worth while, pending the arrival 
of the day when no nation will refuse to confer about any- 
thing that affects the welfare of mankind. 


THE SEA WILL NOW 
PLEASE TO BEHAVE ITSELF 


Portugal celebrated the other day with elaborate public 
ceremonies the four-hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Vasco de Gama who discovered the sea route to India. 
As a part of the program Cardinal Bello “blessed the sea” 
from the spot whence De Gama set out upon his voyage. 
That holy apostolic blessing ought to be worth a good 
deal to the sea. For one thing, whatever doubt there 
may have been about the legitimacy of the Atlantic ocean 
is now set at rest. Moreover, the ocean ought to show an 
improvement in manners. Hitherto it has behaved much 
like an unregenerate pagan, but now, as a _ beatified 
daughter of the church, its conduct ought to be as exem- 
plary as that of a nun. At any rate in some parts of the 
world it is still good ecclesiastical form to bless the sea. 
CAILLAUX, RETURNED 
PROPOSES PEACE 

Joseph Cai!laux, French socialist leader, radical as Debs 
and more influential, took the Debs attitude towards the 
war. For this he was branded as a traitor, imprisoned and 
banished. Now, a socialist government, returned to power 
in France, grants him amnesty and he resumes political 
leadership. And his first proposal is for friendship, a good 
understanding and cooperation between the French and 
German peoples and their governments. It is hard to see 
in what other direction safety is to be found for France. 
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Where the Brook and River Meet 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


T was one of our favorite American poets who described 
the qualms that come*to the maiden emerging from 
girlhood into womanhood in the familiar terms— 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet.” 


Such qualms are not reserved for maidens. They some- 
times attack communities and churches as well. There is 
a church in New York state which has just gloriously sur- 
vived the experience. This is its story. 


There was a town called Greece, on the outskirts of 
Rochester, N. Y., which clustered around a little country 
Baptist church for a hundred years of quiet, steady his- 
tory. Came 1914, and with it the church centennial. A 
total budget of $1000 was caring for the complete ex- 
penses of the establishment—salaries, benevolences, up- 
keep and everything. The farmers who made up the 
church spent the centennial time recalling other days, other 
ways and other pastors, and settled into the harness for 
another hundred years of happy history. But the hungry 
city was knocking at their back door and they did not 
yet hear it. 


Almost coincidental with the centennial, the Kodak 
metropolis began spilling over into the rural township of 
Greece. Eastman planted his huge Kodak park factory 
within three miles of the church doors. Scores of city 
workers began building homes out in the country. City 
conveniences, water, and gas mains and electric lines, were 
brought out the old Ridge road, the early highway from 
ancient Rochesterville to Niagara Falls. Still the church 
was “a little country church.” 


Of course, the sophisticated city people, who had mi- 
grated into the community never considered the church 
building or the church organization seriously. Either they 
were careless about religion and had moved out of town 
to get away from all that, or else their loyalty to their 


THE PASTOR AND HIS STAFF 


old churches in town kept them commuting for Sunday 
services, for the joy of a big church program. They may 
have stopped in on a rainy Sunday once to laugh at the 
choir or chuckle at the wheezy organ, but they never 
thought of it as their church. 


Meanwhile the farming community was weakening 
with each new inroad of industrial folk. The farms were 
being split up into building lots. The farm children were 
taking jobs in the works nearby, and the grange-church 
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spirit was being slowly but surely throttled. The signi 
of death were beginning to show as the hundredth birth’ 


day of the Greece Baptist church passed into history. 


Nor could the church seem to make any aggressive mov 
toward the newcomers. Few farm people are glad 
handers. You know how that is. They do not make thei) 
living that way and they are heartily proud of it. It 
one thing to sell a city man a lot off one corner of you! 
farm for a home; it is quite another thing to take him inti 
your friendship, and to make him superintendent of you) 
Sunday school. Especially when you remember the year) 
of struggle which you have put in to keep up that Sunday 
school while he had nothing to do with it. : . 

The two distinct communities came to exist in the sami 
section. The community of city-minded folk was grow 
ing and paying no slightest attention to the little churel 
at the cross-roads. The community of farmers, who of 
ficered, supported and attended the church, was standin; 
still, then perilously decreasing. In this frame of mind| 
they entered the second century of the Greece Bapti 
church, Z| 

“Standing with reluctant feet 7 | 
Where the brook and river meet.” » | 


Today they are the happy possessors of a beautifull’ 
modern, splendidly equipped building for social educatio: 
purposes, costing over $50,000. From the old rural churel 
building whose brown brick walls were ninety years old 
and its rural church program of two sermons on Sunda’ 
and an occasional social, to the modern building, progran 
and teaching staff, and an expenditure last year of mor 
than $15,000 in a unified budget, is a forward step with : 
real story. 


Fred E. Dean, the pastor, says it began with a 
from the war. That is like Dean. He stands about 
2’ with his winter rubbers on, and there is a tw 
in his eye which makes an interesting argument wit 
firm, unrelenting chin. Not much over thirty and on 
few years out of Rochester seminary, he has refuse 
perch on this nearby bough waiting only for a favor 


to make his job a bigger job while he worked at it. - 
by staying in Greece, and working like a Trojan, he 
promoted himself faster year after year than most mi 
ters of his age have been able to do by properly p 
the well-known strings and moving from pastorate to 
torate on their way up to something that is worthy 0 
their attention. _ 
And he blames his success on the war. Now mo 
us blame our failures on the war and take the credit f 
our successes to ourselves. The war serves as a prov 
of alibis. Not with Dean. I like him for that. 
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"Tn the War Chest and Liberty Bond campaigns, these 
t door neighbors were forced to become acquainted,” 
ays Dean. “Members of the country church were eager 
br service. They really wanted the city folk to feel at 
ome in the community, but' they simply lacked the train- 
ig to make them understand. Gradually the city folk 
ean to drift into the church. These farmers and their 
ives and children with whom they had worked in com- 
junity Red Cross programs and war drives proved to 
6 rather human after all. Before long they were joining 
he church and the grange, and the community, which 
ad been absolutely divided, now began to have one con- 
pass, and a healthy community pride. At the close 
f the war, a splendid memorial town hall was built by 
\xation in honor of the men who entered the service 
om the town of Greece. 


“The greatest change in the church, however, came with 
ie New World Movement. The ‘Tittle country church’ 
as given a quota of $8600. Of course it was ‘impossible.’ 
‘ut more than $12,000 was subscribed, and the service of 
lebration which marked the close of the campaign, also 
arked the new birthday for the church. No longer a 
ttle country church,’ it took its place with the churches 
¢ recognized power in the association.” 


They dedicated the new church building about a year 
vo. A feature of dedication week was the cash offering. 
fore than $4,000 was raised as a special thank offering 
yr the building fund. This year, for all purposes, the 
qurch will pay more than $15,000—this from a con- 
aa of about one hundred families, composed of 
irmers and factory workers. 


(Of more consequence than the dollars is the spirit and 
fogram of the church. The church school is now fully 
¢ganized and graded up to the young people’s depart- 
tent. The daily vacation Bible school is conducted every 
smmer by volunteer trained teachers, and free transpor- 
ttion 1S provided for the children who live at a distance 
fom the church. More than twenty young people enroll 
cery year for the pastor’s class in preparation for church 
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membership. The large recreation hall in the new build- 
ing is in use almost every night in the year for basketball 
games, suppers, socials and motion picture entertainments. 
A program of prayer, beginning with a workers’ confer- 
ence, and extending out through a fellowship visitation to 
the limits of the constituency, is paving the way for a 
period of spiritual quickening and ingathering. Five adult 
Bible classes hold practically the entire congregation in the 
church school. 


I asked Dean what had happened to the frightful gap 
which had yawned like a chasm between the town and 
country people. I could understand how it might dis- 
appear during the war, but would it not reopen with the 
armistice ? 


“O, no,” he smiled happily, “by that time the different 
groups had themselves been enlisted in another war which 
brought them even more closely into a unit of desire and 
sacrifice—the war against the forces of darkness. I can 
never think of them as being two groups, even when I am 
preaching to them. They are completely welded in spirit.” 

Now that is what I call achievement. And because the 
same phenomenon of change is being repeated on every 
hand, because a hundred communities are now 

“Standing with reluctant feet 

Where the brook and river meet” 
as cities reach out their tentacles in search of country com- 
munities to absorb, Dean has a lesson to teach us all. He 
has proved again the genius of Zona Gale’s Oysh aE sen- 
tence, 
“The way isn’t so much to try to love each other, 
Which other folks’ peculiarities is awfully in the way of, 
But for all of us to pitch in and love something all to- 

gether— 

Your town, or your church, or your young folks, 
Or keeping something clean, 
Or making something look nice— 


And before you know it you’re loving the folks you work 


with 
No matter how peculiar, or even more so.” 


| 
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The Man Himself 


THE BAPTIS®@ 


“We with unveiled faces reflecting as a mirror the glory of the 


Lord are transformed into the same image from glory to glory. 


3) 


By FrEDERIC C. SPURR 


rI\HE whole purpose of our studies has been, not 

academic but practical. We have been concerned with 
the bearing of the new psychology not only upon our 
evangelical thought, but upon the message we have to 
deliver and the manner of our delivering it. And we may 
be quite certain that what is true in the new science, so 
far from obscuring our gospel will make it more clear, and 
also help us in establishing new contacts with those whom 
we seek to evangelize. We must be courageous and have 
no fear for the truth as it is in Christ Jesus) Ours is a 
message of redemption based upon the fact of Christ, 
and nothing can shake that eternal foundation. It is only 
the “wood, hay and stubble’ which we heap upon it that 
is subject to destruction by the flame of new discoveries. 
And it is better for these to disappear in the fire that the 
“gold, silver and precious stones” may have their fullest 
chance. There is always the danger, however, in the 
presence of such truths as the new psychology discloses, 
of imagining that science and method are all and that 
we have only to know and to apply our knowledge and all 
will be well. This is a fatal fallacy. Being is greater 
than knowing. In former times, before the new know- 
ledge had appeared upon the horizon, godly men, 
filled with the spirit of God, wrought marvels in the name 
of Christ. They witnessed conversions, and the most 
radical transformations of human life, as the result of 
their preaching of the gospel. And these things happened 
because they were living men who had a living grip upon 
the living God, and who spoke a living message. They 
had the essential equipment for their task. They were real 
psychologists though unconscious of it. They took the 
right way to the hearts of the men of their time, and they 
arrived. If new ways are now open to us, let us be careful 
that we also arrive. We cannot ignore the new light that 
has come to our times, but we must beware of focusing it 
upon ourselves with the intent of showing others how 
bright and clever we are. The light we have received is 
to enable us to see better how to guide men to the Saviour. 


PERSONALITY 


Knowledge, like light, is good, but it must be converted 
into love—that is heat—before any one can be moved 
by it. We touch other personalities through our own per- 
sonality, hence it is of the first importance that we our- 
selves are personally efficient. There is a familiar verse 
in Holy Scripture which receives a new and startling mean- 
ing in the revised version. The old version runs “He that 
winneth souls is wise.” The revised version gives it a 
new setting, thus: “The fruit of the righteous is a tree 
of life, and he that is wise wins souls.’ You see the point ? 
We are intended to be to others as food and shelter, Our 
personality is to feed others, to guard others, and we win 
because of that. We win souls by reason of the royalty 
and magnetism of our own souls. Soul winning is to be 
lifted out of the category of trickstering and “stunts,” and 
brought within the category of life. This is how the 
church began to be. Christ called one man to himself, and 
that man immediately went and called another. Andrew 
brought his own brother to Jesus because he could declare 
to him the glad news, “We have found the Christ.’ And 
in the same way the church must, to the very end, win 


all its finest victories. Forgive me if I suggest that we 
have left the great work of soul winning far too much 
to a handful of people who possess certain magnetic gifts 
and who employ mass methods of reaching men, while the: 
rank and file of Christians have stood by and looked on. 
The world can never be evangelized in that way. We 
must return to the New Testament way and. seek for! 
a restoration of the “one by one” method. The entire 
body of the Christian people is required for the work of 
world evangelization. a 
A CHALLENGE a 

Now I want, in this closing study, to get to the very 
heart of things. Let us face the facts of our life and 
see how far they answer to the demand made upon us| 
by our ministry and Christian calling. Permit mea per 
sonal reminiscence. I have an old Bible on the fly leat 
of which, thirty years ago, when I commenced my minis 
try, certain sentences were written. As I read them to you 
they rise up and challenge me. They run as follows: — | 


TO KEEP IN MIND EVERMORE | 
Let me be always at my best for God. Never a second best. 
“Be in earnest, don’t trifle, don’t trifle.” 
“Steep your sermons in your heart before you preach them.’—| 
Bishop Felton. 
“Let your life be a commentary upon your sermons.” > | 
“If saving souls be your aim, you will certainly intend it as wel 
out of the pulpit as in it.”’—Baxter. ) 
“Persaude men to something definite; don’t content yourself wit! | 
vague notions.” >| 
A sick conscience spoils the tongue of the eloquent and makes i 
stammer. ‘ k 
Habitual devout prayer is absolutely essential to our work. f 
“I see a man cannot be a faithful minister until he preach pon 
3 


for Christ’s sake; until he gives in striving to attract peopl! 

to himself, and seeks only to attract them to Christ—Lorc\ 

give me this.”—R. M. MaCheyne. “a 

And then follows a life-long vow to the service of Go 
which is too sacred to me even to read to another. Hoy 
these words, written by my own hand, rise up and stinj 
me at times! Most of us, I suppose, have had a simila. 
experience. We started out with a passion for men. W) 
renounced business or profession because of that passioi 
and became ministers of Jesus Christ. But the origina 
fervor does not always abide. There is a real danger tha’ 
« continuous pastorate may deaden the soul. We becom 
used to people and they to us. Close contact with mei 
may whet our appetite for their spiritual good, or it ma, 
have a wholly opposite effect. It is deadly possible fo 
the minister who commenced as a prophet to end as | 
professional; an academic exponent of truth rather tha: 
an ambassador for Christ. Besides this, weariness of sov 
creeps in. The grind of perpetual preparation of nev 
discourses, and the continual effort to remain “fresh 
tend to induce an ennui that threatens the vitality of th 
soul. Added to this is the fact—happy in itself but ofte: 
disquieting in its effects—that we ourselves have grow: 
since the early days of our ministry. We sce things dif 
ferently. Although we may hold as tenaciously as eve 
the fundamentals of our holy faith, we may feel the neces 
sity of restating them in the light of fuller knowledg 
and in the language of our time. What is commonly calle 
criticism has disturbed not a few ministers who wish ab v 
all things to be loyal to the one and only eternal gospé 
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while they as ardently desire to be “children of light” and 
therefore loyal to all that God is disclosing to the men 


‘of our time. And the difficulty for them is how to do 
it. I am simply stating the case as it presents itself to us 
at the present time. Without entering at all into the in- 
tellectual questions which are thus raised—for this is not 
our present purpose—I want to get at the things that really 
matter. Let us admit freely the changed outlook. Admit, 
if you will, the need of “restatements,” if by that is meant 
ithe recovery of divine truth from the encrustation with 
swhich human speculations have hardened it. Admit the 
obligation of keeping the mind open to the ever-growing 
‘day. And when all upon this line has been said, there re- 
main certain unchangeable things which are the staple of 
‘our ministry, and upon which we need to take an ever 
firmer hold. Three of these are: First, the unchangeable, 
fundamental spiritual needs of men; second, the un- 
changeable gospel of the grace of God; third, the un- 
changeable spiritual conditions by which we become the 
effective messengers of Christ to the world. Nothing 
whatever can alter these great fundamentals. Man as 
man, whatever be his intellectual and social status, needs 
God; he needs forgiveness, he needs redemption, he needs 
a living attachment to Jesus Christ in order to bear fruit 
worthy of his true self. Without Christ, it is still true, 
he can “do nothing.” In all our ministry we can reckon 
upon this fundamental fact in humanity. We appeal to 
a universal need. Our message may be derided or re- 
sisted; sooner or later it must be admitted. We may not 
commend ourselves to every man’s fancy or taste, but we 
aim with St. Paul at “commending ourselves to every 
man’s conscience.” It is the conscience we aim at and 
it is in the conscience that we obtain an ultimate victory. 
} 
PARROTS .OR PROPHETS 
_ But it is the third of these three things that I desire 
to emphasize at this time. A man who is to become an 
effective messenger of Christ to the world must fulfill 
certain spiritual conditions without which he is doomed 
to remain powerless. A “professional” minister, as such, 
can accomplish nothing. It is spiritual life and character 
that tell. The efficacy of a sword does not depend so much 
upon the keen edge as upon the strength of the human 
arm that wields it. An enfeebled arm can do little with 
the finest blade. The sword handle may be jewelled, but 
that does not aid the stroke. The first essential is life 
and strength on the part of him who wields the weapon. 
Speakers may utter two kinds of language—the words of 
a parrot or the words of a prophet. The one he learns 
from others, the other must be conceived by the Holy 
Spirit in a calm and surrendered spirit and in solitude. 
No spiritual message can be effective until it first be- 
comes part of our very selves. This does not exclude 
culture. Far from it. All things else being equal, the 
Spiritual man who is also a man of culture can do better 
work than the spiritual man who is illiterate. The meal 
may be equal in both cases, but the manner of its serving 
makes a vast difference. Yet there is a feeling abroad 
that culture and spiritual power are incompatible with 
each other. For this, men of culture are frequently to 
blame, for they have been guilty of relying too much upon 
luman arts and too little upon the Holy Spirit. This 
ught not to be and need not be. If you would see a 
perfect blend of the highest culture with passionate 
Apostolic zeal, it can be found in such souls as Lacordaire, 
_ Adolphe Monod, Eugene Bersier, Chalmers and a multi- 
tude of others. Our culture becomes spiritually effective 
only when it is laid upon the altar, and the fire of God 
descends upon it and consumes it. 


.. 
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Nor is art excluded. There is an art of reaching men. 
Men have to be studied. Not without reason did our Lord 
speak of “fishing” for men. The angler has to study care- 
fully his bait, his ground, and his fish if he is to win 
success. And not less must human beings be studied in 
order to “catch” them. When, however, we concentrate 
upon methods of attracting people, and forget the Holy 
Spirit, we are more likely to become showmen than saints. 
The vulgarizing of religion in recent years has had not 
a little to do with the prevailing indifference to the gospel. 
Let us get back to the essential thing, the power of the 
Spirit of God. When a man is possessed by God he is 
carried beyond himself and beyond all the conventions of 
the pulpit, to a blessed “abandon” in which he obtains per- 
fect liberty and power. 


Now there is one great way to the possession of this 
power which, I fear, our epoch in its mad rush has for- 
gotten, but to which it must return if life is to be exalted. 
Psychology is insisting upon its necessity, and it is also 
showing us the method of reaching this way. I am speaking 
of the practice of meditation; that lost art of the saints. 
Its root principle is set out in a verse of the Psalter: 
“While I was musing the fire burned” (Ps. 39:3); that 
is, the spell upon the writer was broken through medita- 
tion, the flame leaped forth, and relief and power came in 
speech. That principle is universally true. All “‘fire’’ re- 
sults from musing. Men meditate upon their wrongs until 
the fires of revenge burns; or upon social injustice until 
the fire of reform blazes up; or upon some aspect of beauty 
until art and poetry burn. All hot things come in this 
way. The fire of worship is kindled from within and not 
from without. It is as.we reflect upon the wonder and 
greatness and beauty of God that the knee bends and the 
heart utters itself in adoration. The fire of service is 
kindled as we contemplate the deep needs of mankind. 
Misery calls to mercy; pain to pity; sickness to healing. 
The fire of love—the hottest flame that burns—is kindled 
at the cross of Christ. When a man is quiet at the foot 
of the cross and so meditates upon it that he cries at 
length, “He loved me and gave himself for me,” then 
the sacred flame is lighted, and anything great is possible 
from that moment onwards. 


LIFE A FLAME 


Life raised to flame—that is the desideratum, the abso- 
lute necessity for the minister of Christ, if through him 
the world is to be brought to the feet of his Lord. And 
it is possible for each of us. Without it, we are con- 
demned to remain in mediocrity, living ineffective lives, 
suffering from coldness, unable to communicate great 
things to others. Without it the church remains dull, “re- 
spectable”’ and unattractive, lacking the power of conquest. 
Its cross must be a fiery cross, not one of cold metal or 
painted wood. And meditation is one great way of reach- 
ing that royal road. 

What is meditation? Unhappily it is associated in the 
public mind with dreaminess, quietism, passivity. How 
unfortunate is this false conception! Meditation is the 
antithesis of all this. It is alertness, activity, intensity. 
The word itself carries its secret upon its face. It means 
to think through a thing, to be in the midst of a thing, 
burned in it as a garment is immersed in a vat of dye, 
taking its color in every fiber. It involves the activity of 
the mind. The poor dupe who sits cross-legged upon the 
ground in an Indian city “thinking of nothing” is some- 
times spoken of as a “meditative.” He is nothing of the 
kind. He is merely mooning. This mental sloth which 
simulates meditation has its counterpart in the West and 
we need not be astonished that wide-awake people, per- 
ceiving its utter futility and confounding the false with 
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the true, have turned away from it. True meditation 
means that the mind is exercising itself upon the examina- 
tion of facts—the Christian facts; that it is carefully 
studying and assimilating them; making them its very 
own. Psychology shows us the ereatness of this process 
and encourages us to pursue it. Nothing really belongs 
to us until our mind owns it. One day a poor artist went 
through the picture gallery of a nouveau riche. The walls 
were hung with priceless pictures which wealth was able 
to acquire. But the owner of the pictures was a vulgar 
man who knew nothing of art. All he wanted was a dis- 
play of color and some fine picture frames. The artist 
smiled and turning to a friend, said, “He has bought them, 
but he does not own them. They are my pictures although 
they hang on his walls.” Our real wealth is in the mind. 
What we carry in our pockets or place in our apartments, 
can be taken from us by thievish hands. What we hold 
in our minds is ours for evermore. Nobody can rob us of 
that wealth. But that wealth comes only through medita- 
tion, and meditation takes time. 

Nothing of real worth is ever disclosed to men in a 
hurry. Skim your book and how much do you know of 
it? Glance at a picture and how much of it remains with 
you? Superficiality is the bane of our time. People are 
too busy to master anything thoroughly, hence life lacks 
coherence and power. And is not all this true supremely 
in the sphere of the Christian life? Why is there so 
much ignorance abroad concerning the fundamentals of 
our faith? Why are people so easily the victims of new 
cults? Why is there so little depth in religious life? How 
is it that charlatans can play havoc with the Bible so far 
as some experiences are concerned? And why, with all 
the flood of talk that is poured out Sunday by Sunday in 
the name of Christ, is there so little to show for it? I 
suggest to you it all arises from one cause, the absence 
of meditation. Suppose this great art of the saints were 
revived and became common, can you imagine what the 
effect upon life would be? God would become real, Christ 
real, forgiveness real, prayers real. Truth would no longer 
be external to us, it would be an inner possession. It 
would be part of our very nature. We would not simply 
possess truth: truth would possess us. And then power 
would return and the golden days of the church be ours 
once more. Let us heed the message of psychology upon 
this point and return to the practice of meditation. I have 


Patrick the Apostle of Ireland 


By Cari A. DANIEL 


H® is known as St. Patrick, as the patron saint of 
Ireland. There are many stories of St. Patrick, but 
most of them were written hundreds of years after Patrick 
had died and many of these are fictitious. Some think 
that he came to Ireland from France and settled in the 
village of Wicklow. He wanted to convert his master, 
who committed suicide before he had a chance to do it. 
It is claimed that he founded 365 churches, baptized 12,000 
converts and consecrated 450 bishops. The date of his 
death is given as 470 A. D. at the age of 100 years. 

In the year of 432 A. D. there appeared upon the coast 
of Ireland the true apostle of the Irish, the holy Patrick 
with twenty-four comrades. There were indivi ‘1al Chris- 
tians among the inhabitants of Ireland long hcfore that 
time. Where these Christians came from is a conjecture; 
it is probable that they came from Gall or France. The 
mission of a certain Roman deacon, Palladius by name, 
(about 431 A. D.) was without success. The true St. 


THE BAPTI 


indicated in general terms what would be the effect of 
this revival. It would mean reality all around. A new 
insight into things would result. “Thy law is my medita 
tion all the day, it makes me wiser than my enemies’ 
(Ps. 119:97). It would give birth to tranquility of soul 
“Princes sat and talked against me, but thy servant did 
meditate in thy statutes’ (Ps. 119:23). But chiefly the 
entire life would be transfigured. “We with unveiled face 
reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord are trans. 
formed into the same image from glory to glory” (2 Cor 
3: 18). Here would be, in life, the final Christias 
“apologetic.” 

The practice of meditation aes to be an habitual eA 

—“all the day” as the Psalmist says. Not, of course, tha 
the mind can be consciously occupied with these thi 
o1 there would be an end to business and other pressinj 
concerns of our daily life. Psychology again helps a 
here by its insistence upon the subconscious or sublimina 
activities of the mind. When once by meditation we hay) 
made our own some great truth, it passes at once inti 
our hidden store; beyond active consciousness, where i 
remains until it is wanted. At any time it can be calle 
to the surface and be brought into play, but the essentia| 
thing is that it is there for use. In the hour of temptatio, 
it is idle to go out in search of weapons to repel th 
tempter. We must have them with us ready for grasp 
ing. “Wear always your armor that when the sudde. 
stroke is delivered it may leave you unharmed,” In thi 
light we can make a new appeal to youth to store it 
mind with Holy Scripture in readiness against every ay 
sault and to avoid surprises. In this light, too, we ca 
understand a little better the meaning of that “inspire 
tion” which God grants to his servants when they spea 
in his name. For is it not clear that those flashes o 
light which come to us in great moments are due to th 
action of the spirit of God upon the hidden material! 
which we have stored in our subconsciousness throug 
meditation? And the reason why some men have no suc 
illumination is that they have never been at the trouble t! 
provide the Holy Spirit with material that he can wor 
upon. It is worth all the trouble of meditation if w 
can secure by this means the highest results in life an 

ninistry. Brethren, I pray that this series of studies ma’ 
give us a better equipment for the service to which we ar 
called in this great day of the Lord. 


Patrick is discerned and revealed from the documen 
which he himself composed. He is the author of “M 
Confessions” and of a letter written to Coroticus a Britis 
chieftain. ; — 

The confessions were written when he was at an at 
vanced age ; in them he defends himself against accusatior 
of enemies, and refers to his work and works as a sufl 
cient proof of his call and mission. The letter to Corotict 
was written in the midst of his labors—and in it } 
admonishes Coroticus to treat the newly baptized conver 
in a Christian spirit. Coroticus seems to have been 
Christian. 

Patrick tells him that the Christians of France and ( 
the Romish provinces had treated them right. They bi 
bought back the newly baptized converts, whom the heath« 
had driven away, with thousands of pieces of money. 
he permitted his soldiers to sell the Christian men at 
women into strange countries. h 
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of his noble ancestry and birth and how he himself had 
suffered as a slave, therefore he was in a position to have 
the proper sympathy for the poor prisoners. It is a tender- 
hearted letter. It breathes the spirit and disposition of 
Patrick. But it is too bad that we do not know what 
influence it had or what impression it made. 
| Returning to this first reliable source of Patrick’s life 
to “Patrick’s Confessions” we learn that he was a grand- 
child of a Presbyter and a son of a deacon who lived in 
Beneva in Brittany. When he was sixteen years of age 
ne was captured by Irish sea pirates and carried away to 
{reland, where he was sold to an Irish chief whose swine- 
herds he had to tend for six long years. Thus we learn 
that he was a swineherd. But this would be no discredit 
. him, for the prophet Amos was a cattleherd and David 
was a shepherd. 
_ While Patrick was in this solitude and seclusion, he 
| perience a great change of heart and mind. ‘All the 
sacred memories of childhood and Christian education and 
eaching came vividly before him and awakened new 
‘hhoughts and aspirations. This is the way he gives ex- 
pression to them: “And often in the day saying my 
orayers, daily there more and more did grow in me the 
fear of God. Thus holy fear and faith increased in me, 
hat in a single day I’ve said as many as a hundred prayers, 
ind in the night scarce fewer, so oft in the woods and on 
he mountains I’ve remained, and risen to prayer e’er 
jaylight broked through snow, through frost, through rain 
ind I took no ill. Then was I swift, where now the spirit 
.s low for it was the spirit of God, that in me burned.” 
_ The place of his slavery and seclusion was in Northern 
‘reland. It is here that he acquired the Irish Gaelic 
anguage, his mother tongue having been the Welch Gaelic. 
Besides these he knew a little Latin also. He confesses in 
iis autobiography, that he was not so conversant with 
atin, as those who had studied the law and the holy 
criptures ; that he was compelled to learn the Gaelic or 
‘rish languages besides his own mother tongue. But he 
vecame very proficient in Irish and very fond of the Irish 
veople. 

Another characteristic of Patrick was his visionary 
nind. There came to him in the slavery days a voice of 
ught saying: “You will soon see your home and country 
gain. Behold, your ship is ready,” he is said to have 
aeard distinctly. 

Escaping his master, he claims to have wandered a 
souple of hundred miles till he reached water and saw a 
ihip. He begged the captain to take him on board. But he 
wuffly refused with, “You cannot go with us.” Patrick 
\rayed much and finally heard the shipmates calling him 
0 join their friendship. He came on board and entered 
ato their friendship, but the ship finally suffered ship- 
_vreck, The crew and passengers escaped the dangers and 
ame on land. After a weary march of twenty days food 
nd provision gave out and they began to get very hungry. 
“here were on board a lot of dogs, which were an object 
_ f trade in Brittain and France. The dogs suffered more 
: han the passengers, for the passengers could not afford 
0 give up their food to them. Patrick’s sympathy for 
hese fine dogs was aroused, for not a few had perished by 
Ae way. Finally the captain addressed him saying: ‘“Well, 
ou Christian, you claim that God is so great and good, 
thy don’t you pray that we may not perish with hunger?” 
‘hen Patrick delivered his first sermon, calling upon all of 
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them to return to God, to repent and believe on him, for 
with him all things are possible and he would have mercy 
on them and send them food. 

Presently a herd of wild swine such as frequented these 
localities, came forth and they succeeded in killing not a 
few, thus providing enough food for themselves and the 
famishing dogs. St. Patrick had a tender heart and could 
not bear to see the dumb animals suffer. At this point the 
story becomes dark and vague, but he finally reaches home 
and finds a hearty welcome with all his loved ones. They 
begged him most tenderly not to leave them again, remind- 
ing him of his sore trials, sufferings and privations. But 
he returned notwithstanding. 

Having a command of the language, he gathered the 
people around him in the open field by means of a trumpet 
and told them the story of the suffering Saviour. The 
Celtic priests strenuously opposed him, but his sympathetic 
and awe-awakening personality conquered. Thus with- 
out one drop of martyr blood, Ireland was evangelized. 

Patrick’s residence was in the district of Macha and 
around him soon grew the village of Armagh, which later 
became the metropole of Ireland. Patrick died about 450 
A. D. and left the church in Ireland in a flourishing con- 
dition. The numerous monasteries, in which the deep 
piety and the study of scriptures were zealously cultivated, 
and from which many teachers and preachers for the 
people went forth, have given Ireland the distinguished 
name “Insula Sanctorum.” Not till the plundering inva- 
sion of the Danes in the ninth century did the glory of 
Christianity fade and the monasteries begin to disappear. 

In closing this sketch, we bring a beautiful song, which 
Patrick is said to have composed in a time of great danger. 

“I bind myself today God’s virtue to pilot me, God’s 
might to uphold me, God’s wisdom to guide me, God’s 
eye to look before me, God’s ear to hear me, God’s word 
to speak to me, God’s hand to guide me, God’s way to lie 
before me, God’s shield to protect me, God’s hosts to suc- 
cour me, against snare of demons, against seductions and 
vice, against everyone who wishes ill to me, afar and near, 
alone and in the multitude, Christ with me, Christ before 
me, Christ behind me, Christ at my right, Christ at my 
left, Christ in me, Christ below me, Christ above me, 
Christ in breadth, Christ in length, Christ in height, Christ 
in the heart of every one who thinks of me, Christ in the 
mouth of every one who speaks to me, Christ in the eye 
of everyone who hears me. I bind myself today to a 
strong virtue an invocation of Trinity, I believe in a 
Threeness, with a confession of a Oneness, in the Creator 
of the universe. Salvation is the Lord’s, salvation is the 
Lord’s, salvation is Christ’s. May thy salvation, Lord, be 
with us always. Amen.” 


OTH DAVID AND IMMANUEL KANT lifted up’ 

their eyes to the glory of the skies and read in firma- 
ment and constellations the message of God. David wrote 
the nineteenth psalm and Kant said, “I know of but two 
beautiful things in all the universe—the starry heavens 
above my head and the sense of duty within my heart.” 
Both David and John Greenleaf Whittier reflected upon 
the goodness and mercy of God. The former wrote the 
twenty-third psalm. The latter wrote “Eternal Goodness.” 

“T know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 


Beyond His love and care.” —H. F. Huse. 


The Devotional Lite 


Walking by the Light You Have 


It shall come to pass in that day, that the light shall not be clear, nor dark; but it shall be one 
day which shall be known to the Lord, not day, nor night; but it shall come to pass, that at 
evening time it Shall be light.—Zachariah 14 :6-7 


By Matcotm JAMES MacLEop, 


UR text suggests two golden 
realities—perfect vision and 


perfect knowledge: “At evening 
time it shall be light.” 
First, perfect vision. Sir Oliver 


Lodge says that the planet Venus 
always is clouded. He doubts 
whether its inhabitants ever saw 
the stars. “Now we see through 
a glass darkly.” “It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we 
know that, when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him: for we shall 
see him as he is.” The revised 
version reads: “Even as he is.” 


It is a memorable moment when 
we first see a man as he is. In 
some great emergency, a side of 
his nature flashes out and surprises 
us. One of Disraeli’s books tells 
the story of a boy who never knew 
his father. The man, absorbed in 
great concerns, such as managing 


nations, had no time for his boy, , 


who thus was led to think that his 
father did not love him. Then one 
morning, in a crisis, the father took 
his child in his arms and hugged 
him to his heart. To the son, it 
was a revelation. When our sight 
is clarified, we shall be surprised 
to see our Lord as he is. 

You must always see a man in 
his home before you know him. In 
our heavenly home, there are many 
mansions. Yet “mansions” is too 
cold a word. Let us translate with 
Moffat and say “abiding-places,” or 
with Weymouth and say “resting- 
places.” 


Perfect Knowledge 


“At evening time it shall be 
light.” 

There will be not only perfect 
vision, but perfect knowledge. Now 
we know in part; then there will 
be complete, thorough understand- 
ing. Voday almost every one con- 
fesses belief in God. ‘There are 
few atheists. But many persons 
who believe in God, deny that he 
can be known. What distinguishes 
the Bible is not mere belief in God, 
but belief in a living, knowable 
God. This faith throbs in the rec- 
ord of Sinai. It penétrates the 


prophets. It rises to rapture in 
the Psalms. The New Testament 
describes not a dead machine, but 
a living God. 

Light a match and watch the 
dying ash. This spark is the same 
light that shines at noonday. 

So it is with what we know of 
God. Our knowledge is real, but 
it HSmpatitalesecl huss leiknowe loves 
but can I conceive the love that 
dwells in the bosom of the In- 
finite? I can look at the candle; 
but can I gaze at noon at the orb 
of day? I know that God is wise; 
but can I measure his wisdom? 

Christ More than a Theory. 

Horace Bushnell believed that 
he knew Jesus Christ better than 
he knew any man in Hartford. He 


said: “If I should meet him down ~ 


town, I am sure that I shouid rec- 
ognize him at once, and I should 
expect him to say: ‘Horace Bush- 
nell, have you any difficulty that 
I Jeane help; vany wyoye that slescan 
intensify?’ ” 

Jesus Christ was something more 
than theory to Bushnell. 

We are not Horace Bushnells, 
but we are not required to be. I 
have read few books so helpful as 
Pupin’s “From Immigrant to In- 
ventor, ‘Init, @ saint of science 
describes the deep faith of his 
Serbian mother. She wrote her son 
that she went to church not be- 
cause of anything that there might 
be said, but because she could sit 
and look upon the images of the 
saints. They reminded her of holy 
things, and thus she was led to 
commune with God. 

Once a student of the butterfly 
type asked Professor Pupin 
whether he really believed in God. 
“T do not believe—I know,” he 
answered. 

Tet us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter. So long as we 
are in the world, our knowledge 
will be dim and fragmentary: but 
nevertheless it is real and authen- 
tic . When we depart we shall go 
on from the lines we have traced 
here. Impressions seminal here 
will there burst into flower and 


fruit. Twilight will be swallowed 
ap in everlasting day. 

I stood once by an open aspen 
tree, watching its little leaves. Not 
a cloud moved. The lake showed 
no ripple. Not a breath of dust 
was astir. Yet the aspen quivered. 
Neither I nor the cloud knew it, 


but something was in motion. It 


was as 1f the aspen whispered, “O 
Wind, you cannot fool me.” 


Alive to the Fresence of God e 


Such is the sensitiveness of Na- 
ture. Oh, if only we were thus 
alive to the presence of God! 

One of: our poets hase) putwen 
beautifully: 


The woods were dark, and the 
night was black, 

And only an owl could see the 
track. 

Yet the cheery driver made his 
way 

_ Through the great pine wood as 

if ‘twere day. 

I asked him, “How do you man- 
age to see? 

The road and the forest are one 
to me,” 


“To me, as, well,” he 2 
eand | rs 


Can only drive by the path in 4 


the sky.” 
I looked above, where the tree- — 
tops tall 
Rose from the road, like an ebon 
wall; 
And lo! a beautiful starry lane 
Wound, as the road wound, 
And made it plain. 7 
And. since, when the path of my — 
life is drear, 
And all is darkness and doubt — 
and fear, 


When the horrors of midnight — 


are here below, 
And I see not a step of the way 
to go— ‘ 
Then, oh then, I can look on 
high, 


And walk on earth by the light | 


in the sky. 


That is the secret of Jlife—=te 


walk on earth by the light of the sky. 
sky. 


replied, 


March 14, 1925 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for March 29 


“The laborer is worthy of his hire.’—Matt. 
10:10 
Two articles, written from different 
_ viewpoints, are found in the August 1923 
issue of Forum. “What Labor Asks of 
the Church” tells what a laborer thinks 
about Christianity. “The Christian Atti- 
tude toward Labor” tells how Christians 
are willing to take up the challenge of 
labor. 
= = America’s Waste of Her ‘Seed Corn’? 
in the Oct. 6, 1923, issue of the anes 
_ Digest brings forth some astounding facts 
on the child labor problem. 
ay “Broadcloth and Overalls in Church” 
will make you sit up and take notice. 
This is in the Oct. 13, 1923, issue of the 
Literary Digest. 
| An article which may first amuse you 
is “Hooking Elevators to Religion” in 
the Dec. 8, 1923, of the Digest. 
| What the church is asking of labor is 
brought out in “Religion’s Broadside 
against Steel’ which appears in the Literary 
_ Digest for June 30, 1923. 


— 


} 
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The Literary Digest and Forwm are on’ 


; 

file at all public libraries. 

_ Nash’s “The Golden Rule in Business” 
tells of the author’s experience in busi- 
mess and his application of Christian 
orinciples thereto. More than likely your 
pastor has a copy of this, as it caused 
quite a sensation a few years ago. The 
story in brief of this experiment is told 
in a little leaflet which may be had by 
_ writing to the B. Y. P. U. of A. 

A poem which sets forth conditions 
as they are in many places today is 
- Hood’s eoong of ithe: Shirt.” This is 
found in “One Hundred and One Famous 
Poems” which may be had for 25 cents 
: from the Cable Piano Co., Chicago, III. 
Scripture and comments about Christ's 
ideas of labor are found on page 6, under 
“Sixth Diay” of Rauschenbush’s “Social 
Principles of Jesus.” If your pastor does 
not have this, you may get it from the 
Publication er cisty: Philadelphia, Kansas 
City, Chicago, Boston, Seattle, or Los 
Angeles. 

| Jesus’ idea of labor as it is found in 
the scripture should first be given. Con- 
sider his parable on the workers in the 
rineyard (Matt. 20). The question could 
hen be taken up from the standpoint 
of labor, then from the standpoint of 
he church. Conditions as they now 
'xist and some remedies that have been 
pplied may be brought forth. Show 
vhat the final and only remedy for bet- 
er industrial conditions is, 

"Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you.” 


‘Playing Up” to the Outlook 


| (The young people of every Baptist 
hurch are officially invited by the N.B.C. 


a Young People and Kingdom Service 


the promotion of Self-Denial and World 
Outlook weeks in the 
church meeting its benevolence apportion- 
ment before April 30. A packet of ma- 
terial containing information and sugges- 
tions is supposed to have been sent to every 
church. In it is a special envelope of ma- 
terial for the young peoble. If vour pastor 
has not got one of these packets, write 
your state convention office.) 

Baseball season, and the young people 
more enthusiastic over the game than 
ever. Why not “put across” World Out- 
look week by having a baseball banquet 
on Apr. 17? A theme could be followed 
all through this event, and it would 
‘greatly add to have this in terms which 
are understood by every one. 

The general theme for the occasion 
could be “Playing the Game” and could 
Be based on the verse: 

Play the game with all your might; 

Play it—yes—but play it right. 

Do not “foul” but play it clean, 

That is how you'll want to win. 

If a little invitation is given or mailed 
to each young person in the church it 
would make a more personal appeal. 
The invitation could be written on card- 
board make to look like a baseball—or 
a baseball might be drawn on the in- 
vitation. Have this invitation in base- 


(ball phraseology. 


The room where the banquet is held 
might be decorated with pennants, bats, 
‘balls and other suitable regalia. If re- 
plies as to whether or not the young 
people will be present are requested, the 
names could be written on place cards 
‘shaped like bats. The speakers’ table 
might be arranged to resemble a grand 
stand, the other tables forming a 
“diamond” in front of the “grand stand.” 

The whole program would be more 
interesting if it were written in baseball 
terms. For instance, instead of the word 
“menu” (if printed or mimeographed 
programs are used), the word “innings” 
might be used. Instead of the usual 
names, the following could be used: meat 
might be “foul’; potatoes “fielders”; 
‘biscuits “bases”; celery “bats”; olives or 
radishes “balls”; butter “rub-down”; 
dessert “strike.” The program might be 
labeled “score” with the toastmaster as 
“umpire.” 

For toasts, if you want to use more 
than the two speakers suggested by the 
literature in the packet, we suggest the 
followings. “First Inning,” tell .of ‘the 
work planned by the denomination; 
“Second Inning,” tell of the “runs” and 
“outs” or what has been accomplished; 
“Third Inning,’ tell of the budget; 
“Fourth Inning,” tell how much of the 
budget was raised; “Fifth Inning,” tell 
what remains to be done on the original 
plans; “Sixth Inning,” tell of what fur- 
ther might be done; “Seventh Inning,” 
tell of the part the local church has in 


interests of each 
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Inning” tell what the church has done so 
far; “Ninth Inning,” what the young 
people can do. 

_ For the first, third, and sixth “innings” 
the booklet “Into All the World” might 
be used; for the fourth and fifth “innings” 
the leaflet on “Money in the Hands of 
Christians” could be used; for the second 
“inning” use “Do You Know These 
Facts?”, included in the packet; the ma- 
terial for the seventh and eighth “innings” 
may be ascertained by consultation with 
the pastor; the ninth “inning” arrange 
from. the leaflet “Call to Baptist Youth,” 
ancluded in the packet. 

If you wish to use fewer speakers, 
jhere is an alternative for the above; 
“First Base” might tell of the denomi- 
national aims, as gathered from “Into 
All the World.” “Second Base” could 
tell what has been accomplished (from 
“Do You Know These Facts?”); “Third 
Base” should tell what is left to do; 
“Home” might tell what must be done 
immediately to bring ina “run.” For the 
“Third” the leaflet “Money in the Hands 
of Christians” might be used and for 
“Home” the leaflet “Call to Baptist 
Youth” is adequate. These are included 
in the packet. 

Your pastor will probably be willing 
to carry out this same theme in his 
sermon on Sunday. The title of his 
sermon might be “Home Run,” ‘his text 
being taken from 2 Sam. 10:12. 


Carrying out this same theme in your 
devotional meeting on Sunday evening, 
such songs as “Victory through Grace” 
and “Faith is the Victory” might be sung. 
For the scripture, use Philippians 3:13-14 
and 2 Tim. 4:7. Short talks could be 
made along the following lines: “The 
Diamond” which tells of the field, or the 
world. “The Players,” telling of those 
who are to “play the game” for Christ. 
“The Bat,” telling of our might and 
strength. “The Ball,” telling of our 
money and where it might go. “The 
Game,” telling of the joy found in the 
laying, of how every one must play if 
the game is to be won. 


If possible, use as many baseball terms 
as you know. This will be bringing 
“facts” to the young people in such an 
interesting way that their enthusiasm 
ought to “run high,” and a “home run” 
be made. 

N. B. In the event you do not use this 
in your part of World Outlook week, such 
a program can be readily adapted to your 
young people’s spring banquet. 


Ow Jan. 29 Dr. and Mrs. William Ash-- 
more observed the day as marking the 
close of forty-five years of service in 
Swatow, China. Doctor Ashmore has 
just finished revising his translation of 
the New Testament. 
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The Baptist Sea Shell 


(An Extra Idea for the New Contest) 

T seemed to me quite certain that the 

minute Peggy read about this new 
Chimney Corner contest of ours she 
would come running around to my 
house, much excited, for Peggy adores 
contests! She always enters every sin- 
gle one of them, although you may have 
noticed that, so far, the dear child has 
mever won a single solitary prize. It 
shows what a fine spirit she has—to 
keep right on being interested and en- 
thusiastic. But then, Peggy is made 
for enthusiams. (Did you know, by the 
way, what a very nice big little word 
enthusiasm is? It means en-theos, “God 
in-you!” And quite the finest thing a 
person could have is this wonderful spirit 
of God-in-you, isn’t it?) 

Well, as I was saying, it seemed quite 
certain that when Peggy read of the 
new Chimney Corner contest she would 
be entering my front door instantly. 
And sure enough, it was certain! For 
there stood Peggy, her eyes very big 
and her fingers very inky. 


“[ve begun already!” she said, 
very first thing. 

“Begun what?” I asked in the most 
provoking fashion; for I’m afraid that I 
knew. 

She looked me in the eye very sternly. 
“M. T. A!” she said, nodding her head 
like a Chinese idol, “you don’t deserve 
to be told! Indeed you don’t! But just 
the same, I think it’s a very interesting 
contest—” 

“Oh, the contest?” I murmured, demurely. 

Peggy giggled. “You saw my inky 
fingers, and you knew I meant the con- 
test all the time. I’ve decided to send 
in a good paper this time, too. So I’ve 
been sitting by the fire pretending that 
Mr. Judson and Mr. Carey and Mr. 
Williams were all there telling me how 
to make my paper good. But I didn’t 
get as much inspiration as I needed; 
the only thing they told me was that 
a good Baptist child would certainly 
take an interest in the Budget, the 1925 
Budget! I was scared nearly to pieces, 
M. T. A., for I don’t know what a Budget 
is, so I ran right over to see you. Do 
you think they’re right, do you think I’d 
better lug in the Budget?” 

“I do,” I smiled. “I don’t see how you 
could possibly have a good paper if you 
left out the Budget.” 

Peggy sat down with a thud. “Oh, 
dear,” she sighed. “Isn’t a Budget some- 
thing like arithmetic? You see, I looked 
it up in the dictionary and it seemed to 
mean money.” 

“Tt does,” I smiled. 

“But what is a Baptist Budget?” 

I reached for a copy of Tue Baptist. 
I opened it at a certain page where long 
columns of figures were all added up. 
“That,” said I, “is the Baptist 1925 Bud- 


the 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


All you need to do 
now is to look at the answer at the 


get, Peggy dear. 
foot of those columns of figures. Read 
it aloud.” 

Peggy laid her finger on the bottom 
line: “$6,700,000.” 

“Yes,” I repeated, 
a lot of money.” 

“Yes,” she whispered, in the smallest 
little voice you ever heard. “If I should 
begin counting it today I don’t suppose 
I'd ever finish counting it as long as I 
lived. It’s just stupendous! That’s a 
brand new word I learned from Uncle- 
tim, M. T. A. Isn’t it a fine-sounding 
word? And, oh dear me! Speaking of 
Uncletim reminds me of the nicest pres- 
ent he has given me. He’s been in Flo- 
rida, you know, and he brought me this 
wonderful seashell. Do just look at 
it—isn’t it big and rough and horny 
on the outside? And now turn it over, 
isn’t it pinky and pearly and adorable 
inside? Now hold it against your ear, 
M. T. AS), U’m) (Wal isnt seh funny, 
that humming? What does it sound 
like to you? Uncletim says that to him, 
it sounds like the murmur of old ocean 
locked tight in that little shell! As if 
the shell longed to get back—does it 
sound like that to you?” 

I looked into Peggy’s dear little up- 
turned face: “Darling,” I said, after 
listening carefully, “it sounds to me like 
the Baptist Budget! Indeed it does! 
On and on and on I hear it counting— 
murmuring the dollars one at a time, 
one at a time, one at a time—longing to 
get those dollars to send them over the 
ocean where they belong! Peggy, if I 
should hold this Baptist seashell against 
my ear long enough I’m sure I could 
hear it count way up to 6,700,000.” 


Peggy danced on her toes delightedly. 
“But you couldn’t do it! You really 
couldn’t. Even if you held it for one 
whole day, M. T. A., how much would 
you hear it count?” 


“Well, you find out yourself!” I or- 
dered. ‘Write down $6,700,000, which 
is the amount Baptists must raise in 
1925, and divide it by 365, the number 
of days in 1925. Then you'll know how 
much it costs to support all the Baptist 
work for one day!” 

Peggy took pencil and paper, and did 
some long division. “$18,356,” she cried, 
excitedly. “Dloes that mean that all the 
Baptist mission stations and hospitals 
and schools and missionaries can be sup- 
ported for one day for $18,356>” 

“Tt does!” I answered. “Suppose you 
find out what one hour will cost.” She 
divided $18,356 by 24, of course, and at 
last I heard her shouting: 

“It costs $765 to support Baptist work 
for one hour!” 

“Peggy,” I said, very seriously, “do 
you suppose you could pay enough 
money to have that one hour yours? 
Your very own?” 


“$6,700,000. It is 
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Peggy’s face fell! “You know J 
couldn’t afford it—$765! Why where 
could I ever earn that much money? J 
do think, though, that father could give 
that much money. Perhaps father does! 
Wouldn’t it be exciting! I wonder if 
he knows that he can have all those 
schools and hospitals and churches and 
gospel ships for his very own, for one 
hour?” 

“Peggy, you look so thrilled, dem 
child! It just occurs to me that maybe 
you could afford to have all that glori- 
ous feeling for a minute! Suppose you 
divide $765 by 60 minutes—” 

Peggy divided anxiously, and whi 
she looked up her face was one big 
wide beam! “You'd never believe it,” 
she grinned, “but it’s gotten down within| 
my little price, for it’s only $12.75 for 
one minute! Just think of it—if I can 
give that much, then for one perfectly, 
thrilling moment every Baptist mission 
in the world is supported by mea 
little Peggy Hathaway! Oh, how I do 
wish I could give $12.75.” 


I looked at Peggy. “Peggy Hoi 
way,” I said slowly. “I wonder if that, 
isn’t one of the things you could write 
about in your contest paper, how you 
told Adoniram Judson and William Carey, 
and Roger Williams the way in which 
one little Baptist girl loved the Baptist) 
Budget so dearly that she set out to 
earn $12.75 before the end of April.” 


Peggy flung her arms around my neck, 
“Oh thanks! Thanks for that inspiration, 
T'll just take my nice Baptist seashell, 
and dash home to write things down 
quickly. Thanks!” 


The next day, precious little Timothy 
came walking into my front door. He, 
too, had the shell. He had it against 
his ear! “Do you know what the Bap- 
tist seashell says to me?” he asked. “It 
says ‘21 cents a second,” 

And sure enough, if you divide $12.7! 
by 60 seconds you will find that every 
blessed Baptist boy and girl in all this 
big Christian American can afford tc 
support all our Baptist work quite easily 
—for one second, two seconds, thret! 
seconds—four—five—six—seven—So In 
asking you now— E | 

How many seconds are you going to sup 
port? 


— Se 


Nearly one-eighth of the grain ol 
the Newton Theological Institution have| 
served in the foreign field, and it has 
trained many women who have beet 
appointed by the women’s societies 
Many of its alumni are also doing mis: 
sion work in the home field. Mission) 
aries on furlough and secretaries of tht 
boards are frequent visitors and speakers 
Missionary interest is aided by the ac: 
tivities of the student volunteer band 
Fresh, interesting items are posted ot 
a special bulletin board. 
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Boston Letter 
By CHartes H. Watson 
Three Events 


The first was an unusual ministers’ 
meeting. Rev. L. J. van Leeuwen, the 
trong young pastor at Norwood, gave 


mn address on “The Sermons I don’t ' 


_)reach.” It was novel in conception, 
jlain speaking in method and manner, 
rovocative of slight difference and 
auch agreement. He turns down strict- 
-y scientific, philosophical and cultural 
-ermions, and gave good reasons. He 
laimed that the minister’s purpose and 
assion was to proclaim the good news. 
in that unique service he has, and can 
ave, no competitor. He spoke twenty 
iinutes, and we discussed forty, hence 
ie complete success. 


| The second event was a model address 
yy Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur on the 
haracter and ministry of his father, Dr. 
.. L. MacArthur, forty years pastor of 
Jalvary church, New York, and known 
nd honored everywhere. Mr. Mac- 
thur rendered a difficult service with 
erfect taste, modest self-restraint and 
‘uthful appreciation. It was good to 
ear such a father delineated by such 
ison. 


The third event was Prof. Edward A. 
teiner’s address at the March meeting 
* the Social Union on “We know where 
/e are going, but we start from here.” 
is knowledge and analysis of the start- 
g place was clear and thorough from 
ve progressively Christian point of view, 
ad the goal reached gloriously orthodox. 
Or moral certitude and real spiritual 
‘Assion, it was an ideal deliverance, and 
—ilin charming good nature. 


The Big Cambridge Conference. 


It went beyond our expectations, and 
‘ey were generous. Evidently the con- 
icuous success of the conference last 
var was the great publicity. Yet added 
| that was efficient work of preparation 
jat was swift and anticipative. Nothing 
4s Overlooked. We had some young 
linisters on the job like French of 
_tocton, Swaffield of Sommerville, Web- 
br of Mattepan, Seasholes of Watertown, 
bye of Dorchester, Blake of Chelsea, 
éd of course Pastor Goble of the enter- 
lining church. They seemed to be 
‘erywhere—yet only in evidence in the 
 <ounding success and enthusiasm of the 
_ «tire conference. 


The two outstanding features were 
fod speaking and good hearing. The 
_fatform supplied prepared speakers full 

information and convincing authority, 
: d the full pews matched them with 

Pared hearers expectant, responsive 

@d sympathetic. That combination as- 
‘3 an inspiring conference. From end 

end the conference was missionary. 
lat means it had real Christian interest, 
ep, broad and various. It was nip 
d tuck when Doctor Forshee came on 


, 


Among Ourselves 


to grip us with city missions, Doctor 
Heath with state missions, Doctor Brown 
of Mexico with home missions, Doctor 
Huntley with foreign missions, Doctor 
Stilwell with evangelistic missions, Doc- 
tor Hazen with money missions, and 
Doctor Baker with educational missions. 
The resultant conviction was that all 
these missions together formed one big 
round, all-compelling mission, and that 
we should not think or talk of them 
separately. The growing conception 
that all the Christian forces center in 
one great mission was mightily helped 
by this convention. It was all “Go ye!” 
with variations. 


Doctor West’s Contribution 


It ought to be said that Dr. R. M. 
West’s five biblical expositions were con- 
tributions of rare value, coming at the 
opening of the sessions, and giving the 
scriptural “pitch” and atmosphere. Some 
of them were masterpieces in their dis- 
closure of what was fundamental in 
truth and experience. 

In the article of weather, we had a 
curious unseasonable offering of fog, 
sog, and depressing swelter. But the 
strange thing about it was that none 
of the weather got into the conference. 
There the speakers were clear and tonic, 
and the people full of old-fashioned Bap- 
tist. radiance. 

Abundantly are these great Bible and 
missionary conferences justified by the 
note of conviction they sound, the loyal 
love they kindle, the conscious sharing 
of fellowship they bring. But apart from 
that, all of preparation and expense they 
compel, fully is justified as they help to 
hold the precious church body to its 


DR. LOUIS 8S. BOWERMAN, 


for ten years a member of the board of 
managers of the Foreign Mission Society, 
represents the Wyoming State Convention 
on the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
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task, and to save it from the murderous 
clutch of the world. 


Cadman 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has become a 
good deal more than a Brooklyn insti- 
tution. That was proved the day he 
came to address the Boston chamber of 
commerce on “Imagination in Business.” 
The crowd of men that filled the large 
new banquet hall was something to see. 
Hundreds of them had “listened in” on 
Sunday afternoons at the radio, and were 
piqued with curiosity to see as well as 
hear the real man. Easily he proved 
himself a master of men as he held them 
absolutely in his grip. When in culmina- 
tion he came to the play of the imagina- 
tion in religion, every listener’s eye 
looked as if caught for the time at least 
by the great reality. 


Newton Centennial 


Distinct anticipations of Newton’s 
great centennial celebration in June are 
forming. A brilliant program already 
outlined promises addresses by Presi- 
dent Horr, Dr. George A. Gordon, Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard, President 
Faunce of Brown, and other attractions 
later to be announced. But for the re- 
corded facts that make up the illustrious 
record of the seminary, watch for the 
historical address by that expert, Prof. 
H. K. Rowe. He has an inviting theme 
in Newton’s wonderful story. 

Two more resignations, Rev. Kenneth 
C. MacArthur from Old Cambridge 
church, and Rev. Geo. A. Lawson from 
Union Square, Somerville. Both of 
them are manly, soldierly ministers—in- 
deed both wore the khaki with honor at 
the front in the great war: Pastor Mac- 
Arthur resigns to take up the service of 
rural federation of churches. He has 
made thorough study of rural religious 
betterment, and will bring intelligent in- 
terest and conviction to its problems. 
The six years in Cambridge, in even 
strength, continuous good results, un- 
wavering confidence and loyalty of the 
people, compare well with any pastorate 
in the history of the old church. 

Pastor Lawson after six years of good 
work, and a break in health from which 
he has recovered, is drawn by a call to 
be the associate of his old friend, Pastor 
Freda of the Church of the Master at 
Cleveland, Ohio. They are perfectly 
mated, and will make a strong team. 
By the way, Boston has been favorite 
fishing for Cleveland for long—think of 
those fine game creatures in its basket: 
Bustard, Peterson, Freda, Bell, and 
Lawson. The old Western Reserve has 
always been keen for Boston flavors. 
Even so, the swimmers sometimes hanker 
after the old home bait just as we too 
“go a fishing!” 

Yes and No 

Rev. G. F. Gilbert, a strong man from 
Maine, says, “Yes” to the unanimous 
call of our church at North Abington, 
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sixteen miles from Boston. He brings 
experience and a good record, and will 
come to an appreciative people ready 
to welcome staying power. 

Rev. Chellis V. Smith of Hyde Park 
says “No” to the call of First church, 
Portland, Me., as we expected he would, 
and his people are expressing their sat- 
isfaction with that sort of a negation. 

Lent 

The Lenten season has become in Bos- 
ton a period of broadly predominent 
religious interest, and the attractive pro- 
grams arranged for such centers as 
King’s chapel, Christ church, Arlington 
street and Trinity church, and especially 
for the great Keith’s theater noon ser- 
mons that stretch through Passion week 
—all these annual programs awaken keen 
anticipation. Many are freely broadcast. 
In the long list of noted preachers are 
men like Geo. A. Gordon, W. L. Sperry, 
P. R. Frothingham, Rabbi Levi, H. H. 
Crane, Bishop Slattery, A. K. de Blois, 
Cornelius Woelfkin, Theodore O. Soares, 
J. G. Gilkey, H. S. Johnson, G. W. Cole- 
man, Denis A. McCarthy, Samuel M. 
Lindsay, and Bishop Anderson. 

For congregations, Keith’s theater gets 
the crowd. It is a broad platform with 
wide hearing. The great department 
stores furnish large choruses, and the 
churches their choirs—everybody, from 
every sect, hears the gospel in his own 
tongue. 


A Trip to California 
By Leonarp W. RILEY 


When I left the Willamette valley early 
in February there had not been a single 
twenty-four hours without rain for more 
than forty days. Honestly I longed for 
sunshine, and eagerly availed mvself of 
the opportunity to visit California. 
When, however, I waked up within the 
bounds of that “land of sunshine,” it 
was raining. When I reached San Fran- 
cisco, clouds overhung the city. Going 
south thence it rained, and one has never 
seen it rain until he has observed it 
falling in California. While in Los An- 
geles I think I saw the sun on two after- 
noons. I did not get my system satu- 
rated with sunshine as I hoped to do. 
California, however, needed rain and its 


citizens rejoiced greatly over every 
shower. 
Glorious Springtime 
It was glorious springtime in Cali- 


fornia. There had already been enough 
rain and sunshine to clothe hills and 
valleys in beautiful green. 
spring flowers and fruit trees were in 
blossom. It is difficult indeed to give 
one who has not been in California any 
idea of the impressions that thrill one 
as he passes through this wonderland. 
The live oaks, the eucalyptus and pepper 
trees, the palms, and the orange and 
lemon groves are a source of both in- 
terest and enjoyment. I shall not soon 
forget the ride I had in the vicinity of 
Pasadena through Covina, Monrovia and 
Glendora in company with our good Bap- 
tist brother, L. A. Boadway, who has 
been such a tower of strength to our 
cause in southern California. The sun 
was shining that afternoon as we rode 
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about without overcoats in an open car. 
Los Angeles 


I was in Los Angeles just a year ago. 
Meanwhile, even in this short space of 
time, many noticeable changes have been 
made. Los Angeles now has a popu- 
lation of over one million, though the 
census of 1920 gave it little more than 
half that number. The slogan on which 
the changes are now run is: “Get Ready 
for the Second Million.” The last census 
gave California about three and a half 
million. Some idea of the prosperity 
of this state is given by the fact that 
there is today one automobile to every 
three of the population. When our 
eastern friends come West next summer 
to the meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Seattle, they should plan 
for as much time’ as possible in the 
vicinity of Los Angeles. The opportu- 
nities there for the sightseer are indeed 
enticing. The old missions, the ostrich 
farm, Catalina Island and its wonders, 
San Diego and its enterprises, not to 
mention a multitude of other attractions, 
keep one guessing as to how best he 
may improve his time. No matter what 
one seeks in the way of comforts while 
traveling, he may be accommodated there. 


Preachers 


A Sunday in Los Angeles offers many 
attractions to the church-goer. When 
I looked at the church notice in the 
daily paper I found that on Sunday, Feb. 
15, I could take my choice of the fol- 


lowing speakers: Dr. Charles F. Aked, 
whose subject was “Lincoln, Man of 
Sorrows and Man of Destiny”; Fred B. 


Smith of New York, on “Where Amer- 
ica Stands Today”; Dr. W. B. Riley_on 
“The Ground of Thanksgiving”; Dr. 
Howard W. Kellogg of the Bible insti- 
tute on “Transfigured in His Image” and 
“Whose Iam and Whom I Serve”; “Bob 
Shuler,’ the well-known pastor of the 
Trinity Methodist church, whose sub- 
jects were “The Resurrecting God” and 
“An Ancient Inquest”; and Dr. J. Whit- 
comb Brougher, whose subjects were 
“Will Christ be Disappointed When He 
Comes to Los Angeles?” and “Narrow- 
minded and Open-minded People,” not 
to mention many others. Inasmuch as 
I had not heard him for a number of 
years, I chose to spend the day with 
Doctor Brougher, and in another article 
have written concerning this day with 
him. 

In the afternoon, however, I heard Dr. 
W. B. Riley, who spoke on the occasion 
of the eighteenth anniversary of the 
Bible institute of Los Angeles. Friends 
of this well known Baptist preacher will 
be glad to know that he revealed much 
of his old time vigor in the delivery of 
this message, though in appearance he re- 
veals the fact that he has in recent 
months suffered greatly. The reports 
given on this anniversary occasion in- 
dicated that the Bible institute during 
recent months has been having hard 
times. Some staunch supporters have 
been lost by resignation and death and 
the number of students has been some- 
what decreased. There was manifest, 
however, a spirit of thankfulness and of 
hopefulness concerning the future. 
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Sermon Topics 

Perhaps my readers will be as inte 
ested as I was in looking over the topi 
on which the preachers of Los Angel 
spent their time on this particular Su 
day. Our Baptist brethren advertis, 
such topics as the following: ‘Men wi 
Camel Knees”; “Tapping Hidden Rese 


voirs”; “Is Jesus Coming”; “Abraha 
Lincoln”; “Jesus the Hero”; “Can Ir 
Swime?”: “The Indestructible Chris} 


The Congregational ministers announce 
the following topics: “The Living God 
the picture “Flattery”; “The Pilg 
Spirit”; “Do It Now”; “Through Pray 


to God.” The Christian church mi 
isters spoke on: “What Happens Wh 
We Pray”; “A Man’s Religion”; “9 


Church and its Beginning’; “The Ne 
Birth”; “The Strength and Weakness 
Seventh Day Adventism”; “Saving | 
Thief”; “In Darkest California’; am 
Controlled Life”; the picture “Not 0 
to Spare.” The Methodist preache 
topics were: “Creative Forces, Hum 
and Divine. Abraham Lincoln or Char) 
Darwin—Which?”; “Life’s Gain”; 9) 
Blue Ribbon Man”; “All Things W) 


Him”; “Finding the Gold in the Gold) 
Rule”; “One God in Nation and | 
Grace”; “Boy Scouts and the Boy Jesu, 


“The Men of Los Angeles for the M| 


of Galilee.” The Presbyterian preachi} 
announced the following: “The Astc: 
ishing Claims for Christ”; “The Sim) 


Life”; “Did Elisha Joke or Lie to 4 
His Life?”; “Creeds—What Shall We } 
With Thera: Believe Them, Revise The, 
or Discard Them?”; the picture J} 
Confidence Man” (Thomas Meigha); 
“A Day at Luther Burbank’s Where C? 
Lots Bloom and Soil Challenges So! 
or “ Little is Much When God is in 1; 


“Religion with Reservations”; “Ty; 
Blossoming of the Utah Desert”: “Pu - 
ing Back the Skyline”; “Patriotis | 
(pictures). Preachers of other fais 


announced the following: “God’s Pe’ 
for our Troubled Earth Assured in’ 
Return of Christ in Power and ai 
“The Real End of the World”; 
Will Jesus Come Again?”; 
Point of View’; “The Adornment f 
Doctrine”; “Christ, the Leader of Me’ 
A Unitarian sought to attract hear; 
with the following announcement: “J? 
Things That Remain! The corpses. ‘ 
theologians are piled high about the c- 
dle of every new science. Repudiat! 
theological left-overs, the faith of - 
rational man must square up with 2 
facts.” 

I am sure it will be profitable | 
men, as well as preachers, to study 8 
list of topics, all of which were discusi! 
on a single Sunday in the city of T3 
Angeles. Any Sunday in the year Ip 
sume this city would yield as great’ 
variety of both preachers and sr) 
topics. 
Doctor Hudson at First Church 

It was with great regret that I leart} 
that Dr. James A. Francis was una? 
to be in his pulpit. We can ill a dl 
to have such preachers as Doctor Fr 
on the sick list. The supply at the 
church on this Sunday was Dr. Birn 
Hudson, who is now the popular 
ciate pastor of the Temple church. D 
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‘or Hudson, a graduate of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, has 
neld important pastorates at Detroit, 
Mich.; Hastings, Neb.; Atlantic City, 
N. J.; and Portland, Me., on all of which 
ields he rendered most effective service, 
yoth as pastor and preacher. While in 
Atlantic City he was for one term presi- 
fent of the Philadelphia Baptist Minis- 
ers’ Conference, and in Portland, Me., 
ae was president of the Church Feder- 
ition of that city for four of the six 
years he was there. He and Doctor 
3rougher seem to be working harmoni- 
ously and effectively at the Temple 
church. 

ij Friends of Former Days 


_ Their many friends and acquaintancés 
yn the north Pacific coast will be glad 
o know that on this trip I had the 
oa of fellowship with C. J. Millis 

-n San Francisco and W. R. Litzenburg 
in Los Angeles, who were formerly 
 \rominent members of the White Temple 
of Portland, Ore. In Los Angeles I saw 
- %ev. and Mrs. George Campbell (and 
heir daughter, Dorothy) former mission- 
ties, who have many friends in western 
_ Washington and Oregon. At Hollywood 
saw Mr. and Mrs. James Edmunds. 
dr. Edmunds will be remembered as 
or many years Sunday-school mission- 
ry in Oregon and superintendent of 
_ sunday-school work on the Pacific coast. 
_'n Riverside, I saw Dr. Harry L. Board- 
aan, who was for seven years president 
£ Linfield college. He is now teaching 


fa the junior college of Riverside. These 
riends all seem to be in good health 
‘nd spirits. 


District of Columbia 
By Henry W. O. MILLincTon 


In the recent establishment of several 
ew Baptist churches, we have taken ad- 
-antage of certain strategic locations and 
has greatly strengthened our Baptist 
Osition in the nation’s capital. One of 
ese new interests is the Highlands 
hurch. This is distinctively a denomin- 
tional project, the land having been 
» Sete by the Columbia Association 
f Baptist Churches, and the temporary 
uilding, which has been erected thereon, 
aving been paid for out of the asso- 
lation treasury. The lot is located at 
ie junction of Fourteenth street and 
‘olorado avenue, in the upper north- 
‘test section of our city, and is so sit- 
fated as to command a view of the 
erritory about it in every direction. 
reat things are expected at the High- 
ands. The new church has a member- 
hip of forty-seven, and was publicly 
®cognized by a council of the churches 
m Jan. 21. The sermon of recognition 
‘as preached by Rev. Gove G. Johnson, 
rhile Rev. John E. Briggs delivered the 
harge to the church, and an address in 
ehalf of the association was made by 
r. William Allen Wilbur. 

Rey. Samuel J. Porter is already mak- 
ig himself felt in the life of the First 
burch and in our city. He is attract- 
ig large audiences by his pleasing per- 
onality and strong gospel sermons, and 
“aere is every indication that the old 


First church is entering upon a new era. 

The Second church has commenced a 
forward movement involving a change of 
location. A parsonage has been pur- 
chased in what is called the Lincoln 
Park district, and land has been bought 
opposite the Eastern High school, upon 
which it is proposed to erect a fine 
church edifice. 

A little over twelve years ago, Dr. E. 
E. Richardson, who had been a practic- 
ing physician in our city, gave up his 
profession and was ordained to the work 
of the Baptist ministry. At the same 
time he accepted the pastorate of the 
Congress Heights church and has been 
there ever since. The church ceiebrated 
the twelfth anniversary of this pastor- 
ate on a recent evening, with appropriate 
exercises. There was a large attendance 
and an excellent program. The progress 
made during this period is indicated in 
the fact that the membership has in- 
creased from forty-two to 303. Of the 
number received, 218 came by baptism, 
and of this number not more than ten 
came from original Baptist families. On 
the financial side the improvement is 
equally pronounced. The largest amount 
raised by the church up to twelve years 
ago was $923 while the record for the 
last twelve months was $6880. ‘The total 
ainount raised was $35,500. Doctor and 
Mrs. Richardson have a large place in 
the hearts of this people. 

A revival is in progress at the Fifth 
church, of which Dr. J. E. Briggs is 
pastor. He is being assisted by Rev. J. 
W. Ham of Atlanta, Georgia. The 
meetings are marked by a large at- 
tendance, great enthusiasm and numer- 
ous additions. 

Rey. W. E. La Rue, of the Takoma 

# 

Park church, read a paper at a recent 
meeting of the pastors’ conference, on 
“The Religion of Doctor Fosdick.” This 
paper was carefully prepared and char- 
acterized by wise discrimination and gen- 
erous appreciation. Mr. La Rue and-his 
church are planning an evangelistic cam- 
paign under the leadership of Rev. P. 
Rowland Wagner, of Rockville, Md. The 
Walter Reed hospital is located in close 
proximity to the Takoma Park church, 
and Mr. La Rue represents our Bap- 
tist churches in visitation among the pa- 
tients. 


The Metropolitan church, of which 
Rey. J. Compton Ball is pastor, is noted 
for its large number of men and young 
people. The Baraca class, a thoroughly 
wide-awake organization, held its annual 
banquet recently. This has come to be 
quite an event, by reason of the large 
number of men called together and the 
excellent speaking and musical talent en- 
gaged. The banquet this year was a 
notable success. 


The Immanuel church, Rev. G G. 
Johnson, pastor, observed Feb. 23 as a 
day of prayer. 

It was a pleasure to welcome Dr. A. 
B. Strickland to our city on Feb. 20 for 
a conference with our pastors on lav 
evangelism. The matter was discussed 
with much interest and earnestness, and 
the meeting will bear good fruit in the 
days to come. 
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Chicago Letter 
By C. T. Hotman 
Pentecost Repeated 


“How hear we every man in our own 
tongue wherein we were born? Swedish, 
German, Polish, Czech, Slovak, Croatian, 
Hungarian, Lithuanian, Chinese.” So it 
might be written today of Chicago, as 
witnessed by the recent programs of the 
Baptist Ministers’ conference. Under 
the general title of “Our Foreign-speak- 
ing Brethren” our Baptist work among 
these racial groups thas been presented 
to the conference at its last three meet- 
ings. The names of the speakers read 
like a random selection from a telephone 
directory of Europe and Asia. There 
was, however, one perfectly good Anglo- 
Saxon name in the list, but the owner of 
that name was a negro. Just why negro 
Baptists should be included among our 
“foreign-speaking brethren” I do not 
know. They are at least as native Amer- 
ican as the revolutionary forefathers. 
The story told by these brethren called 
to mind the words of the Master, “The 
fields are white unto harvest, but the 
laborers are few’—with this revision: 
that it is the sheckels required to support 
workers that are few. Aggressive and 
successful work is being done with very 
inadequate resources. There is no tell- 
ing what might be accomplished for the 
kingdom among these peoples, if ade- 
quate financial support were available. 


Another Great Negro Church 


The negro Baptists of the city have 
come into possession of another splendid 
property, in the purchase by Bethesda 
church of the B’Nai Sholom Temple 
Israel, at 53rd street and Michigan 
boulevard. The purchase price is re- 
ported to have been $227,500—a very low 
price for this beautiful church and com- 
munity house. It is the purpose of the 
church to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram of religious, industrial and social 
work. There are now in the city three 
negro Baptist churches occupying mag- 
nificent edifices, formerly the homes of 
white congregations; Olivet at old First 
church, now boasting over ten thousand 
members; Pilgrim with a membership of 
over six thousand, occupying a former 
Jewish Temple; and now Bethesda, also 
coming into possession of the church 
building of a Jewish congregation. The 
leaders of these causes are men of vision 
and power, and these churches have an 
invaluable function in providing worship 
and social opportunity, and in directing 
the general currents of negro interest and 
activity. The church is certainly the 
most potent influence in the life of the 
negro people of Chicago. 

Two Important Gatherings 


Baptists from all over the world gath- 
ered at the Del Prado hotel March 25 
and 26 for the meeting of the executive 
committee of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance. Many important problems were 
up for consideration, including the pres- 
ent situation in Russia where there has 
been an extraordinary growth of Baptist 
work; an appeal from German members 
for adjustment of mission activities in 
Europe; and the question of an European 
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meeting in 1926. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Dr. Clarence A. Barbour 
in the absence of Dr. Edgar Y. Mullins, 
president of the Baptist World Alliance, 
and European Baptists were represented 
by Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, Baptist com- 
missioner to Europe, and Dr. W. T. 
Whitley of Preston, England, recording 
secretary of the alliance. 


The annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
was held at the Chicago Beach hotel, 
Feb. 16-20. Baptists were well repre- 
sented among the speakers by W. Ed- 
ward Raffety, W. E. Chalmers, Prof. T. 
G: "Soares, P. H. Hayward, Harvey E. 
Cressman, J. L. Kraft, treasurer of the 
International Council, Homer L. Grice 
and Thomas S. Young. 


The reports of the staff members of the 
International Council showed a great ad- 
vance over last year. The International 
Journal of Religious Education, of which 
our W. Edward Raffety is editor, was 
loyally supported by all professional ad- 
visory sessions. Its content, make-up 
and policies were thoroughly approved 
by the entire council and its rapidly in- 
creasing circulation was noted with favor. 
Perhaps the most significant forward 
steps had to do with young people’s 
work, with the adoption of forward-look- 
ing plans in leadership training, and with 
the formation of a new department of 
research and service, of which Dr. Paul 
H. Vieth of Yale university was elected 
head. 

Dr. L. R. Scarborough 


The fifth series of the William Cleaver 
Wilkinson lectures at the Northern Bap- 
tist Theological seminary was given by 
Dr. L. R. Scarborough, president of 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Texas, and leader of the $75,000,000 
campaign for the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, in Byrne Hall Feb. 23-26. Evan- 
gelism was the general topic of discussion 
with “Jesus, the Model Soul-winner,” 
“Paul, Christ’s top-most Evangelist,” 
“Compassion for Lost Men,’ and “Be 
Ye filled with the Holy Spirit,” as the 
lecture titles. The lectures were well 
attended. On Feb. 23 Doctor Scarbor- 
ough was guest at a luncheon of the 
Chicago Baptist Ministers at the Great 
Northern Hotel, and gave a moving and 
powerful address on the topic, ‘Primacy 
in Soul-winning.” It was one of the 
most effective and balanced presentations 
of the evangelistic responsibility of 
churches and Christians to which I have 
ever listened. The dining-room was 
crowded to capacity, and many who de- 
sired to hear Doctor Scarborough were 
disappointed by being unable to gain ad- 
mission. Doctor Rushbrooke and Doctor 
Whitley were present ‘and gave brief but 
revealing glimpses of the Baptist situa- 
tion in Europe and Great Britain. 

Twenty-eight Years Pastor and Still 


Going Strong 


Melbourne P. Boynton has been for 
twenty-eight years pastor of the great 
Woodlawn church, but “his eye is not 
dimmed nor his natural force abated.” 
He has just led the church in the erec- 
tion of a splendid four-story religious 
education building. For many years the 


church thas been greatly hampered in its 
work because of lack of space, but now 
it will be able to accommodate five hun- 
dred more students in the Bible school 
than formerly. The building is adequate- 
ly equipped with classrooms, parlors, 
dining-room, and what is said to be the 
best church kitchen in the country. Dr. 
Frank H. Divine of New York City as- 
sisted in securing subscriptions for the 


building, 

Last month I referred to Doctor 
Boynton’s clash with the municipal 
courts. I have just finished reading a 


copy of his statement made to Chief 
Justice Harry Olson in reply to Chief 
Justice Olson’s request for an explana- 
tion. It is certainly a fighting document. 
Doctor Boynton gives long lists of cases 
with a sufficient ‘history of each to make 
unavoidable the suspicion that an inti- 
mate and dangerous relationship exists 
between politics and court procedure. 
The thesis which the preacher sets out 
to prove is that “our local courts are 
too political and in some instances the 
judges being members of political parties, 
and often of a particular division of their 
party, administer their courts in the in- 
terest and for the health of their political 
associates. Until we can get this party 
political stuff out of our local courts, they 
will continue to be shot through and 
through with corruption.” 
Sunday Evening Experiments 
A couple of our churches are making 


interesting experiments with the Sunday - 


evening service. In Irving Park church 
Rev. Guy C. Crippen has been preaching 
a serles of “conversational sermons,” in 
which the minister and some other per- 
son carry on a discussion about some 
matter of vital religious interest. Three 
recent topics have been, “Why be a Chris- 
tian?” by persons representing a Chris- 
tian and a non-Christian; “How to Un- 
derstand the Bible,” by persons repre- 
senting a minister and a perplexed stu- 
dent; “Are the Teachings of Jesus Prac- 
ticable,” by persons representing a 
Christian teacher and a modern business 
man. This method has several evident 
values. It is different and attracts atten- 
tion; it has the advantage of presenting 
more than one point of view; it avoids 
the studied, academic, dogmatic features 
of the average sermon; it stimulates in- 
dividual thought; and possesses a dram- 
atic quality which has universal appeal. 

At (Hitstichureh,’ Dr, Percy” Jeastacic. 
house has been preaching occasional 
drama sermons with great success. Doc- 


tor Stackhouse divides the action into a. 


series of scenes, and himself takes the 
part of the various characters. Queen 
Esther, Nicodemus, and Judas are among 
the biblical characters around whom 
Doctor Stackhouse has developed his 
drama sermons. 
Here and There 

Wilmette church, under the leadership 
of Francis C. Stifler, is reading through 
the entire New Testament in twenty 
weeks. The preaching and prayer meet- 
ing programs are being built up around 
this reading enterprise and a great deal 
of enthusiasm has been developed. 

First church, Elgin, last week dedi- 
cated its new pipe organ. It is a splen- 
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did instrument 
$15,500. 

The Woman’s Baptist Mission Unic 
reports an attendance at the Februz 
meeting of 760, representing fifty-thr 
circles. The next meeting of this e 
traordinarily successful organization w 
be held in the Woodlawn church wi) 
Mr. Arthur Harris of New York Git 
Dr. F. W. Padelford, secretary of 
board of education, and Mrs. C, y 
Peterson of Chicago as the speakers, 

The Chicago B. Y. P. U.-ers are pla 
ning an enormous delegation to the I 
dianapolis convention next July. The 
plans are already far advanced. 


Omaha News 
By Brancu M. WEBSTER 
The First church of Omaha, Neb., Re 
A. A. DeLarme, pastor, dedicated its ne 
Sunday-school and social building Fe 
22. It was a triple dedication servic 
In the morning there was the reco 
secration of the renovated auditoriu 
and the rebuilt and enlarged pipe orga 
in the evening the dedication of the ne 
building. Dr. Myron W. Haynes of Cl 
cago preached the dedication sermon aj, 
raised $45,000 to supplement the $100,0 
previously raised so that the build) 
might be dedicated free of debt. | 
The task of raising the additional $4) 
000 was the greater achievement becau. 
of the large amount previously give) 
but: Doctor Haynes, by his tactful met! 
ods, secured the entire amount in a br’ 
time. His splendid spiritual messag 
not only made an easy approach to t| 
money raising task but resulted in buil 
ing the temple spiritual and left t| 
congregation with a very fine spirit. | 
The building was designed by NM 
George E. Merrill, architect of the Hoi 
Mission society. John and Allan M) 
Donald were the local architects. | 
The new addition, 98 by 103 feet, 
built around an open court, 38 by ) 
feet, making the entire dimensions — 
the new unit 168 by 112 feet. The « 
terior follows the classic lines of | 
Georgian architecture with limesto 
trimmings. The walls are of buff nm 
texture brick. The interior follows 1) 
modern Sunday-school departmen 
scheme. 
There are four stories. From the mi! 
vestibule of the church proper, dou} 
doors lead to the school and social bui 
ing through tiled corridors 48 by 9 f 
with large over-arched casement W 
dows. The corridors’ exterior treatm! 
is classic in nature with shallow pil 
ters. The lowest level of the structt’ 
accommodates boiler room, organ blo; 
er, etc, and a standard size gymnast! 
or recreation hall. 


costing approximate 


On a mezzanine fil! 
is a large nursery and cradle-roll cla: 
room, also baptismal dressing-r0o!) 
choir robing-rooms and the ministe> 
retiring room. On the main floor ‘/ 
the men’s class and club rooms, otl? 
large adult classrooms, the church Pp 
lors and a kitchenette. These la® 
adult classrooms, are divided by © 


church office adjoining. 
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A wide stairway leads to the next 
Joc r given over entirely to the elemen- 
vary and secondary divisions of the 
church school. Each department has an 
: sseinbly room surrounded by separate 
class rooms for each class. There are 
jrinking fountains, toilets and lavatory 
tooms on each floor. All floors are 
made attractive by wide corridors run- 
ning around three sides of the open 
‘sourt. he flooring of these corridors 
‘sa beautiful tile with a base of marble. 
All the toilet and lavatory rooms are 
urnished with marble partitions and 
7. and ceramic tile floor. All 
rooms on both floors are carpeted and 
he decorations are in keeping with the 
voodwork of the building. 
_ There are in the entire building fifty- 
‘ight rooms. 
| The most modern type of vacuum 
eating plant has been installed and the 
‘tomplete ventilating equipment which 
yill furnish to all portions of the great 
juilding fresh air and exhaust from 
juch portions the foul air. Vhe fresh 
hir will be purified and humidified by an 
ir washer that will force all air taken 
“nto the building through a spray of 
Water. It is possible if desired on the 
ultry days of summer to use ice in this 
machine and pass all air taken into the 
huilding through the cooling chamber. 
+ Phe renovated and newly decorated 
alls and ceilings of the large audi- 
; a give to the church a most 
; leasing and attractive appearance. 
| Ground was broken for the building 
Apr. 28, 1924, and the corner stone was 
aid on Aug. 10, 1924. 
One of the highly appreciated features 
of the church proper is the four-manual 
ipe organ with its forty-one speaking 
‘tops, forty-one couplers, forty-nine 
sombination pistons, a set of twenty 
himes and 2000 pipes, giving the organ 
the distinction of being the largest and 
only four-manual instrument in the city. 
“his organ has been installed at a cost 
“f $17,500. 
The lot on which this great building 
‘tands occupies the entire block from 
lorth to south and two-thirds of a 
ie from east to west. The total 
stimated present value of the building 
nae the land is $248,000. 
; 'The whole building as it now stands 
a the First church of Omaha the 
st equipment and the most modern 
-acilities for a large graded Sunday 
‘chool for Bible study and_ religious 
‘raining, providing for all social and 
2cereational activities as well as a spa- 
lous church auditorium, the finest and 
ne of the largest in the city. The pur- 
{ ose has been to make this a veritable 
dlucational building for the physical, 
ocial and moral development by con- 
ecting all activities with worship and 
- a attendance. 
‘e is is the fourth church building that 
aA DeLarme, has dedicated during 
‘is Ministry. 


ay Illinois News 

mid-year ministers’ and laymens’ 
ence of the Bloomington associa- 
was held with the First church, 


Mington, Rev. Charles Durden, pas- 


tor, Feb. 17-18. Tuesday afternoon was 
devoted entirely to the pastors’ fellow- 
ship period at which time Rev. F. L. 
Perkins of Clinton, presented in an able 
manner the theme “How To Reach 
Men,” and Rev. H. C. Weddington, of 
Atlanta, “The Attitude of Pastor and 
Church Toward Outside Appeals.” A 
number of the pastors who had attended 
the Elgin retreat brought a report of 
that meeting expressing the blessing en- 
joyed while there. 

During the evening session Rev. F. 
M. Dunk of Normal gave a stirring mes- 
sage on evangelism, which was followed 
by an inspirational message by Rev. R. 
L. Kelley of Chicago, on “The Challenge 
of the New Day.” 

On Wednesday morning, Dr. Charles 
‘T. Holman of the University of Chicago 
gave an interesting book review dealing 
with “Recent Books on Church Organ- 
ization.” 

The final message of Rev. R. L. Kelley, 
“The Chariot Wheels of the Infinite,” 
was a message driving home with no un- 
certain meaning our several responsibil- 
ities to our denominational task both at 
home and abroad. 

During the afternoon session, Rev. D. 
O. Hopkins of Normal, gave an instruc- 
tive message on, “Conservation of 
Church Membership.” 

The message given by Rey. F. A. Agar 
of New York, was joyfully anticipated 
and enthusiastically received. Ele drove 


—_ 


At Church Next Sunday 


Te I knew you and you knew me, 

How little trouble there would 
be. 

We pass each other on the street, 

But just come out and let us meet, 

At church next Sunday. 

Each one intends to do what’s fair 

And treat his neighbor on the 
square, 

But he may not quite understand 

Why you don’t take him by the 

—hand 


At church next Sunday. 


This world is sure a busy place, 
And we must hustle in the race. 
For social hours some are not free 
The six week days, but all should 
be ; 

At church next Sunday. 
We have an interest in our town, 
The dear old place must not go 


down; 

We want to push good things 
along. 

And we can help some if we’re 
strong 


At church next Sunday. 


Don’t knock and kick and slam 
and slap 
At everybody on the map, 
But push and pull and boost and 
boom, 
And use up all the standing room 
At church next Sunday. 


—From the bulletin of Beulah 
Church, Detroit. 
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the truth of his message home to the 
hearts of all present. He spoke on, 
“The Duties of Church Officers.’ 

The two closing messages were giveu 
by Dr. A. E. Peterson of Chicago, and 
G. Clifford Cress, field editor of Tur 
Baptist. Both gave very able messages 
that were heartily received. 

Under the direction of Rev. R. L. 
Kelley definite plans were made looking 
forward to Self Denial week, April 5-12. 

The conference was all that was hoped 
for it. About seventy-five registered. 


California Notes 
By D. F. Estes 

Widespread sympathy and sorrow will 
follow the announcement of the death of 
Myrtle E.- Wright, the wife of Rev. 
George C. Wright, who entered on the 
better life Feb. 16. For more than a 
score of years she has lived and worked 
in Southern California, where Mr. Wright 
had a long pastorate at Santa Barbara 
and has been eight years at the Atherton 
church, Los Angeles. Besides her hus- 
band, she leaves four children—Howard, 
in Oakland, Mabelle and Dorothy, still 
at home, and Mrs. Troyer, in Pasadena. 
She was a devoted and beloved wife, a 
wise and loving mother, an efficiently 
helpful coworker in her husband’s pas- 
torates, a simplehearted and exemplary 
Christian and many besides her husband 
and children will rise up to praise her 
and to call her blessed. 

.On Feb. 16 the conference of Baptist 
ministers of Los Angeles and vicinity re- 
joiced to have with them again Rev. A. W. 
Rider, field secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
sion society, who has just returned from 
his 40,000 mile trip, encircling the globe 
in the interests of foreign missions. His 
address was entitled, “Following the 
Trail of the World’s Unrest,” and was 
of course statesmanlike and stimulating. 


Rev. Samuel W. Beaven 

One of the most triumphant home 
goings made possible by Christian faith 
was exemplified in the passing to his 
reward on Feb. 21 of Rev. Samuel W. 
Beaven of Rochester, N. Y., pastor emeri- 
tus of the Lake Avenue church. For’ten 
years “Father” Beaven as he was affec- 
tionately called, was associated with his 
son Rev. Albert W. Beaven in the pas- 
torate of the church, an almost ideal 
relationship that had come to mean as 
much to the church as it did to the two 
pastors. Due to Father Beaven’s failing 
health he had decided to give up the 
active work of the church and in Jan- 
uary he was made pastor emeritus. 

Rev. S. W. Beaven was one of the 
pioneer pastors of the West. He came 
of a long line of Baptist clergymen in 
England and Wales. He was dedicated 
to the ministry by his mother but came 
to this country when he was nineteen 
years of age and drifted away from his 
Christian faith and early ideals of the 
ministry. His mother, who died during’ 
this period of his life, never gave up her 
belief that he would be a minister and’ 
sent him from her deathbed a small sum.. 
of money that she had saved by great 
sacrifice to help build the first church: 
of which he should be pastor. In later 
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years after studying for a time in Mc- 
Minnville college he took his first pas- 
torate in Moscow, Idaho, and that money 
was used in building the church there. 

He worked in connection with the 
Home Mission society at different times. 
In many of his parishes he built both 
the church and the parsonage. Most of 
his pastorates were in Idaho and Wash- 
ington. He was at one time pastor at 
Centralia, Puyallup and on Vashon island. 
He was later associated with Dr. Her- 
bert Judson White in the pastorate of 
the First church of Tacoma, Wash., 
which was founded twenty-five years be- 
fore that time by his father. During his 
ministry at Burton, Wash., he founded 
a home for missionaries’ children which 
he and his wife conducted for a number 
of years. The last ten years were spent 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

At the funeral service conducted in the 
auditorium of Lake Avenue church by 
his son, Rev. Albert W. Beaven, the 
auditorium was crowded with people. 
Floral tributes from the church, civic 
organizations, the city park board, and 
from countless personal friends, filled 
both the room where the body lay in 
state and also covered the whole front of 
the platform. The line of automobiles 
that left the church for the cemetery was 
a mile in length and tributes to “Father” 
Beaven’s simple genuineness and far- 
reaching Christian influence came from 
as far west as San Francisco, as far south 
as Florida, and as far east as Massachu- 
setts. 

The closing days of Father Beaven’s 
life were of such a triumphant and 
glorious nature as to have cast a spell 
of inspiration not only over his family 
but over the entire church and commu- 
nity. “Mother” Beaven as she is affec- 
tionately known in the church will con- 
tinue to live in Rochester where four of 
her children, Rev. A. W. Beaven, Dr. 
Paul W. Beaven, Joseph C. Beaven and 
Mrs. W. B. Platt reside. Another 
daughter, Mrs. Willard Brickey, is a resi- 
dent of Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


Lydia Brown Hipps 


By CoLtena M. ANDERSON 


One who worked and played and wor- 
shiped with us; one who loved much and 
was much beloved has gone away. 

“T cannot say and will not say 
That she is dead—she is just away!” 

The fact of her going, Dec. 19, 1924, 
seems a dream. So vivid a personality as 
Lydia Brown Hipps leaves a lasting im- 
pression of nearness. 

Mrs. Hipps was born Aug. 10, 1890, at 
Ames, Iowa. In the same house in which 
she was born still live her father and 
mother, Captain and Mrs. K. W. Brown. 
Two brothers and one sister are in 
America, Dr. G. M. Brown of Dayton, 
Iowa; Harry F. Brown, Ames, Iowa; 
Mrs. S. L. Loughran of Chicago, and one 
other sister, Miss Daisy Brown, is with 
the Y. W. C. A. in Shanghai, In her 
home at Shanghai Baptist College, Shang- 
hai, China, are her husband, Rev. J. B. 
Hipps and their little son, Robert Owen. 

Mrs. Hipps was always interested in 
music. A brief diary of her musical 
career begins with June 21, 1899. She 


specialized in organ at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of. Music and in June, 1917, was 
graduated with the degree of bachelor of 
music. In the fall of that same year she 
sailed for China to become head of the 
music department of Ginling College, 
Nanking. It came to her as a happy dis- 
covery that she could combine her desire 
to serve on a foreign mission field with 
this splendid gift for and interest in music. 
Her remarkable work in Ginling is well 
known by many in China and America. 
She herself thought that her greatest 
contribution to music in China was made 
by her stimulation of interest in the use 
of the baby organ. Because of its low 
cost it could be introduced into many 
Chinese homes which otherwise would 
lack any basis for musical appreciation. 


“The summer of 1918,” she wrote in 
her diary, “I spent on Mokanshan where 
I first became interested in the possibili- 
ties: Of ay baby Organs eee et Lema desa 
tour in November, playing a baby organ 
in Hangchow, Shanghai, Ningpo and 
Soochow. Never have I more fully en- 
joyed any experience.” 

During the absence of the president of 
Ginling, she was made acting president, a 
tribute to her ability and the great con- 
fidence placed in her. 


In June, 1921, she was married to Prof. 
J. B. Hipps of the theological depart- 
ment of Shanghai college. Her first year 
at the college she was acting dean of 
women and head of the music department, 
which latter position she continued to 
hold. 

All who knew Mrs. Hipps were im- 
pressed with her calmness, and poise, her 
courage, cheerfulness and optimism. Dur- 
ing the darkest hours of her life she never 
flinched. Always she plowed her furrow 
deep and straight to the very end, un- 
swerving in its direction because she 
looked not back. She was one who had 
the rare gift of placing right values. She 
knew how to put “first things first,’ and 
because she knew this she was able to 
live a full, happy, abundant life. In a 
remarkable way she combined her capac- 
ity for leadership with her love of home 
and home-making. 

From many and varied sources letters 
have poured in: “To know Lydia was to 


love and admire her.” “She was one of 
the strongest, purest, most helpful per- 
sons I have ever known.” “I can’t tell 
what she has meant to me.” “Lydia was 


life. She is life.’ A host of. friends 
testify to the sweetness and service of 
her life—a life that was a blessing and 
the memory of which is a benediction. 


“With a cheery smile and a wave of the 
hand 
She has wandered into an unknown 
land. 
Think of her as faring on. 
Think of her as the same, I say; 
She is not dead—she is just away!” 


Northern Baptist Advance 


An encouraging story about the self- 
denial bank, and one which shows that 
there is a strong appeal in the idea, is 
being passed around at the offices of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 


THE BAPTEL 


It seems that a Sunday-school teach 
in a suburb of New York City presente 
the plan of the bank to her cha 

women some time ago. A few wee 
later it came out that one of the wome 
had been so taken with the idea the 
she had been denying herself small | 
uries from day to day and had alre 
collected $10 to put in her bank, belbe 
the banks had been distributed. Right) 
presented, there is no reason why th 
story of the self-denial bank should me 
take as strong a hold on women a 
over the country, and if it does, a cor 
siderable portion of our budget ca 
raised by this means. 4 


Western States Getting under Way _ 

Secretary Watson of the Wester 
Washington Convention is sending ou 
addressed to “The Pastor and Beney 
lence Treasurer” in each of the chureh 
in his territory, a mimeographed for) 
letter, containing practical suggestion 
for finishing the present year’s task. Th 
minimum amount to be raised by eac 
church in the convention is that pa 
of the year’s missionary apportionmer 
which remains unpaid. Embodied in th 
letter are brief outlines of the gener 
plan providing for a period of pera 
solicitation, Self-Denial week, at 
three mass meetings during the wee 
after Easter. The individual pastor 
asked to see to it that these plans a 
carried out in his church. * 

Oregon~has engaged a special work 
for the closing months of the fiscal yea) 
He is Rev. W. T. S. Spriggs, who hi| 
held pastorates in two of the leadir 
churches in Oregon. Eight of the di 
trict and general workers will be place 
at Mr. Spriggs’ disposal during the p_ 
riod of intensive effort, according © 
Secretary Wright. He adds, “We a 
following out as minutely and careful 
as possible the plans outlined by 
committee as published in THE Barri 
under date .of Jam? 1/7) 9aame Oregi 
state pastors’ conference expect to | ha 
with them Doctor Eubank, Doe 
Tillby, and Mr. Wakeman of the Con 
Mission. Doctor Lerrigo and Jud 
Witty were also scheduled to sp 
the pastors. Oregon women held a lat 
mass meeting on Feb. 13, and a la 
men’s banquet, Feb. 27. Through th 
extensive study and conference on t| 
part of the three groups, Oregon lea 
ers hope to arouse a state-wide interé 
in the raising of the budget, which w 
result in a highly creditable fina 


The Plan in the Middle Wes 

In Colorado, form letters contaimt 
sample self-denial banks and samf 
pledge cards for personal gifts are sé 
to each pastor and he is asked to ord 
the number he requires. All such spec 
offerings are to count on the chur 
budget. The letter to each church ce 
tains a statement of that church’s 
the amount paid to Feb. 15, and t 
ance due Apr. 30. Pastors are ur 
constant effort to close the year. 
honor, and are offered any ass 
that can be rendered from state 
quarters. 

A series of resolutions was dral 


‘f 
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e meeting of the board of managers 
¢ the lowa Convention on Feb. 10. In 
bstance they resolve that every church 
j the state be urged to contribute an 
aount equalling the average giving for 
past five years; that every pastor 
ed church fall in line, insofar as_pos- 
ole, with the plans adopted by the ad- 
jinistrative committee for the closing 
riod of the fiscal year; and that every 
idividual Baptist and every Baptist 
(urch to do their utmost to win the 
etra $225,000 offered by Mr. Rocke- 
iller. The fourth resolution _ states, 
“hat, while we, as a board, in common 
ith the entire Baptist brotherhood of 
te state, are feeling personally and col- 
I:tively, the stress of the present finan- 
al Situation, we yet give it as our 
jdgment that we should and can meet 
te obligations now resting upon us as 
Icome men and women to whom our 
frebears, at such tremendous cost, com- 
itted such sacred trust.” Printéd cop- 
ij of these resolutions are being for- 
urded to each church. They are to be 
«tributed to members of the congre- 
gtion at the morning service and then 
tad aloud during the service by the 
pstor. 

Nebraska has asked Rev. B. B. Braden 
t give all of his time to the promotion 
the general plan. The department of 
fomotion of the state has been holding 
aconference and expects to have worked 
ct very shortly the definite methods by 
wo Nebraska will go about raising 
r state quota. 


Continued Progress in the East 


Ground was broken for the work in 
Innsylvania on Feb. 16. A letter of 
tat date to Doctor Bowler says: “Just 
afew lines to tell you that this morn- 
ig we had our first conference with a 
cy group in Harrisburg. Tonight we 
‘m our final city set-up organization. 
I took and it will do lots of good. 
Told them how this would cheer hearts 
a headquarters and that I would drop 
ua line. A men’s banquet and mass 
meting will be part of the program, to- 
ther with getting after the quota, and 
sf-denial gifts. Yours in the work for 
scess—John C. Killian.” 

he value of newspaper publicity in 
String up interest in the present cam- 
Pgn is strongly emphasized by Rev. 
Hyyd L. Carr, working in New York 


site. A man reading about a coming 
meting of Baptists in his morning paper 
wl have his memory refreshed and his 
aention recalled to the announcements 
n heard on Sunday in his church. When 
. Carr reaches a center which he pro- 
ies to organize, he calls up the local 
and asks that reporters be 
t to interview him. He outlines the 
gueral plans for the setting-up meet- 
ip and hands the reporters a copy of 
4 Setting-up speech. When he leaves 
Mt center he gives the local pastor 
stches and photographs of Doctor 
Fintley and himself, so that the pastor 
Ci take charge of the newspaper pub- 
lity in advance of the men’s and 
Prpisn’s mass ese which they will 
; ess later on. Carr istalso: ask: 


ing district leaders to keep the local 
newspapers supplied with all possible 
publicity material. 

Jamestown, in Chautaqua association, 
is a typical example of the way in which 
Mr. Carr goes to work to organize a 
center. Twenty-five local Baptist lead- 
ers met there for luncheon on Feb. 20, 
at Mr. Carr’s instigation. It was voted 
at this meeting to release Rev. Robert 
I. Wilson, pastor of the First church, 
Jamestown, for service as district leader 
for Chautaqua association during the 
closing weeks of the fiscal year. A 
woman’s mass meeting was planned for 
Mar. 9 and a laymen’s supper and mass 
meeting. District leaders then sent 
out letters to all the churches in the 
association, urging them to send large 
deputations. Roth of these meetings 
were addressed by Doctor Huntley and 
Mr. Carr, who already have speaking 
engagements of this sort in twelve cen- 
ters: 

Mr. Carr has a very excellent mimeo- 
graphed list of suggestions for district 
committees and district leaders which 
he passes out to all who are engaged 
in the work. He has also collected a 
fund of striking incidents, verses, and 
slogans with which he supplies his work- 
ers. 

Women’s Activities 

The committee on conference of the 
twe women’s mission societies is work- 
ing in cooperation with the field activi- 
ties department in putting the adminis- 
trative committee’s plan into effect. They 
have charge of arranging for all the 
women’s meetings which are to be held 
in connection with the regular plans of 


promotion. Definite dates have been 
set for two more women’s luncheons, one 
in St. Leuis and one in Kansas City, 
both of these addressed by Mrs. G. W. 
‘Tait “and Mrs. Willard’ °H. Smith. 
Women’s luncheons are being planned 
for Maine during the latter part of 


March and also for the Southern Pa- 
cific and Rocky Mountain states. In 
Rhode Island a women’s luncheon will 


be held in connection with the Bible 
and Missionary Conferences in Provi- 
dence. Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins, presi- 


dent of the woman’s state society, is 
making all arrangements for this lunch- 
eon. 
The Young People Enlist 

An important step toward signing up 
the young people of the church for par- 
ticipation in the denominational program 
has been made in Chicago. Doctor Bow- 
ler went to that city recently and con- 
ferred with members of the board of 
Mmanacversosetne Chicagowbes Yer iea WE 
As a result, a committee of young neo- 


_ple has been nanied and has volunteered 


Antes Anihay Cie tee? Wien Vee, WU Geary SSiaiice 
Superintendent Peterson. Doctor Peter- 
son has agreed to supply them with 
special self-denial banks stamped “B. Y 
P. U.,” which they will distribute to their 
entire membership. By using the 
stamped banks the young people will 
be inspired with a direct interest in a 
larger financial return and will be able 
to measure the results of their efforts. 
The Chicago young people’s committee 


third floor a maternity floor, 
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will attend to delivering the special 
World Outlook week envelope to all of 
their branch young people’s societies, 
supplementing it with a definite urge to 
the young people of the local church 
to get started immediately on the April 
17 meeting. Illinois leaders have de- 
vised three programs for a young peo- 
ple’s World Outlook week banquet and 
these will be run in March numbers of 
Tue Baptist. 


Northwestern Baptist 


Hospital 
By A. F. Hotmer 


Final plans for the new Baptist hos- 
pital in the Twin Cities were outlined 
and accepted by the board of directors 
of the Northwestern Baptist Hospital 
association at its annual meeting Tues- 
day, Jan. 20. The board also author- 
ized its executive committee, headed by 
Dr. Robert Earl, to receive bids at once 
to proceed with construction. Perhaps 
in the annals of the meetings of the 
board of the hospital association it has 
never met on a more important item of 
new business than it did at this meeting, 
for the acceptance of the plans for this 
new Baptist edifice marks the consum- 
mation of years of work, of planning, 
of study and of adaptation. It marks 
also another step forward in Baptist 
missionary history of the Northwest. 


The ‘final plans are a splendid example 
of the adapting of architectural units and 
designs to meet the needs of a specific 
problem and also to bring forward the 
best advantages that an edifice such as 
this serves. The modified Tudor Gothic 
design first of all lends a semi-ecclesias- 
tical feeling to the entire motive, making 
the building stand out at once among 
the beautiful edifices on University 
avenue as something like a church. Its 
location upon spacious grounds is the 
result of careful planning and will take 
every advantage of its position in show- 
ing the edifice at its best. A vista park- 
way will open upon University avenue 
and back from University avenue at a 
pleasing distance, the new hospital will 
be erected in the shape of a Y, providing 
for the administrative departments at 
vortex, thus giving continual and easy 
control. 

Although the plans accepted thus far 
by the board call only for the erection 
of the first unit, yet the plans outline 
the units that will be subsequently erect- 
ed. The first unit, however, presents a 
complete architectural motif. 

The building will have four upper 
stories, a ground floor and basement. 
The basement will contain the power 
plant at the extreme end of the building 
with a refrigerator plant, machines for 
elevators and dumbwaiters, dishwashing 
equipment and store rooms. The latest 
of hospital equipment will be installed. 


The first story will house the entrance 


and administrative department and typical 
bedrooms and service rooms. The 
second story will be a typical medical 
floor with single and double bedrooms, 
and some three and four bed wards, the 
and the 
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fourth a surgical floor with operating 
suite. 

Construction will be fireproof of rein- 
forced concrete. Modern sanitary inter- 
jor finish will be provided and marble 
terrazzo floors generally with rubber tile 
corridors. 

The plot plans of the property disclose 
developments of future extensions and 
separate buildings, the present power 
_plant and. other service departments 
being provided of capacity to carry fu- 
ture buildings. Floor plans and eleva- 
tions will be published as soon as they 
have been adapted by the architects. Mr. 
Lambert Bassindale, a specialist in hos- 
pital architecture and the designer of 
many modern edifices, is architect of the 
Baptist institution. Harry W. Jones of 
Minneapolis is consulting architect. 


Bucknell’s Singular Growth 

For years I had known of Bucknell as 
the Baptist college of Pennsylvania, 
but since coming to Philadelphia and 
learning of the new enterprise of equip- 
ping the school for its enlarging work, 
I have found a remarkable condition. 
Two facts have startled me. 

One fact is that of the forty-five col- 
leges and universities in the state, Buck- 
nell stands seventh in the number of 
students. That gratified me greatly, in 
spite of the other fact. 

That other fact is that Bucknell is 
nineteenth in point of equipment. The 
explanation of it is that for years and 
years the school has never come before 
its constituents of 100,000 Baptists, and 
asked for an adequate equipment. That 
puzzled and distressed me. 

I thought of the injury, not to the 
school, but to the denomination. It was 
deprived of the information which a 
campaign for equipment always brings; 
the enthusiasm that always grows up 
in such a campaign; the denominational 
sense of responsibility that would have 
been quickened; the growth of the de- 
sire of fathers and mothers that their 
sons and daughters should have a higher 
education and in their own school; the 
stimulus of our youth towards the min- 
istry and other special forms of service; 
continued giving following the campaign, 
that would have led to other cam- 
paigns Itke the one now being carried 
on; increased giving to missions that 
would have grown up out of a practice 
in giving and out of a knowledge of 
what the college is doing for missions 
in training those 437 ministers and mis- 
sionaries. 

I also thought of what the school has 
missed in not putting on a campaign like 
this thirty years ago; another, twenty 
years ago; in fact, one each decade. 

But I also found that the school is not 
so blameworthy. The noble faculty 
was doing its work modestly under 
too great strain to undertake extra work 
and was unselfishly yielding to other 
causes which seemed to crowd it out. 

But now is the time to make up for all 
of that. The tide is turning. Leaders 
are needed, and we are going after that 
million. Large gifts are asked from 
those who are able to make them, and a 
smaller gift from each one. A vision of 


the future Bucknell is luring us on to 

meet the call. Men of Israel, help! 
—James S. Kirtley in Pastor’s Column, 

Bulletin of First church, Philadelphia. 


Personal 


Rev. R. S. Beat, pastor of the First 
church, Tucson, Ariz. rounded out seven 
years of ministry with his people March 1. 
The membership of the church has grown 
from 203 to 855. During this period he has 
welcomed into its fellowship 1068 new 
members, 460 through the baptismal wa- 
ters. Within the last seven years forty-four 
of the young people have entered school for 
training in definite Christian work. Of 
this number eight are ordained Baptist pas- 
tors serving churches, while seven others 
are engaged in some form of full-time 
Christian activity. The church has paid 
off a $2300 mortgage on its property. It 
has purchased its second auto for the pastor 
and has increased his salary a number of 
times: It has made substantial gains in 
missionary giving and is busily engaged in 
a $100,000 new building program. A severe 
backset was experienced about two years 
ago when $10,000 of the building fund was 
lost in a bank failure. The church owns 
one of the choicest locations in the city for 
its new plant. It serves the Baptist stu- 
dents of the University of Arizona, which 
number ninety-seven this year. 


A STEREOPTICON LECTURE WILL make a fine 
contribution to the program of World Out- 
look week. Such a lecture as “Into All the 
World,” “Education in China,” “Among the 
Racial Groups in America” or any one of 
forty others will help to visualize a part of 
the outlook that we*need. One of these is 
available by writing to the Stereopticon De- 
partment of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Rev. T. J. Owen, pastor at Bedford, Ind., 
reports a gracious revival in his church un- 
der the leadership of Rev. T, T. Martin, 
evangelist and Rev. S. G. Raborn, chorister. 
One hundred persons have already united 
with the church as a result of the revival. 

AT SANDY CREEK CHURCH, Sandy, Creek, 
N. Y., on Feb. 17 B. A. Walton ‘was set 
apart for the Christian ministry. Service 
of recognition was held on same evening; 
sermon by Rey. S. A. Marks; charge to 
candidate and hand of fellowship, Rev. W. 
S. Warren, who was also moderator; charge 
to church, Rev. C. L. Dakin; scripture read- 
ing, Rev. Joseph Feyrer. 

From Eaton, CoLo., we learn that an 
ordination service for deacons was recently 
held by the Baptist church of that city. 
All the usual forms were carried out includ- 
ing an examination of the orthodoxy of the 
deacons. The pastor reported that he had 
found the deacons to be ordained sound in 
the faith; on the strength of his report the 
deacons were set apart with solemn cere- 
monies of prayer and the laying on of 
hands. Rev. H. C. Murphy preached the 
ordination sermon. The churches of Ault 
and Greeley sent delegates to the council. 


Rev. J. B. Smiru of Wichita, Kan., sends 
the news that Rev. Edgar A. Wollan, pastor 
of the largest Quaker church in America, 
recently changed his views and has become 
a Baptist. He was baptized by Pastor 
Smith on Feb. 25. 


Rev. L. L. HENson, pastor of the First 
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church, Covington, Ky., has recently aj 
sisted the Immanuel church, Cincinnat 
Ohio, in special services with the re 
that a goodly number have united with 
church. Rev. O. S. A. Stulce is pastor. 


Tue First cuurcu, Port Huron, Mick 
is prospering under the pastoral gui 
of Rev. J. H. Vatcher. All the spirit 
and financial interests of the church ai 
in a thriving condition. A new broad 
ing outfit to be installed will enable t 
pastor to reach the largest congregati 

By THE EFFORTS OF Rev. Edgar L. 
lins, pastor of the First Church, Lawrene 
burg, Ind., the ten churches of the tow 
unite once a week in a union service 
Thursday nights. The people are cat 
astic about the interdenominational felloy 
ship thus fostered and great crowds thror) 
the place of meeting. | 

Ruta K. Hitz was ordained to the 
pel ministry by the Park church, | 
Keesport, Pa., on Feb. 20. The coune 
recommending the ordination was con 
posed of delegates from eighty-foi! 
churches. Rev. W. C. Chappell gave #1! 
right hand of fellowship, the father || 
the candidate, Rev. E. L. Krumreig, yl 

D 
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the charge to his daughter. Other 
were taken by Rev. A. A. Schade 
Rev. W. V. Bacon. The sermon w 
preached by Rev. G. E. Dawkins of ] 
troit, Mich. Mrs. Hill is the wife of Re 
J..C. Hill pastor of the Park church, M 
Keesport, and associated with him in ft 


pastorate. She is the first woman || 
graduate from Rochester Theologic) 
seminary. | 


A YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUPPER and recepti 
was held at the First church, Oakl 
Calif., Feb. 17 in honor of the new 
tor of religious education, V. S. S 
and Mrs. Silke. Over 150 young pe 
were present with their songs, yells 
greetings. Mr. and Mrs. Silke respond: 
in a happy and impressive way. 
and Mrs, E. A. Fridell of the First chu 
Fresno, were also guests of honor 4 
were heartily received as they took tht 
parts on the program. Mr. Fridell 1 
Mr. Silke’s predecessor in the wor 
Oakland for four years. , 

Tue First cHurcy, Ottawa, Kan., Ri) 
W. A. Elliott, pastor, recently exp 
enced a gracious revival under the 
ership of Rev. T. J. Hopkins, Colum 
Ohio. More than forty united with t 
church as a result of the meetings. 

Rev. J. M. Livery of the First d 
Mattoon, IIll., is well named. In thr 
weeks of special evangelistic me 
held with the First church, Carbo 
Ill., Rev. J. B. McMinn, pastor, 125 
anited with the church. 


Rev. Everson R. MAcKINNEY, pas 
the First church, Cairo, Ill, report 
most sweeping revival there. 
churches uniting called in an evangel 
party headed by Howard S. Willi 
with the result that a tabernacle had 
built to accommodate the crowds. 
whole city was stirred and a 
cleansing both individual and institutt 
has marked the work of the evang 

Davin F. NyGrEN, evangelist, is t 
to the young people as leaders in 
gelistic effort. In a California tow 
young people’s societies of the 
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churches sponsored the meetings, taking 
all the responsibility. The results have 
proved the wisdom of this method espe- 
cially as the young people were reached 
oy young people. Mr. Nygren may be 
reached at 431 Burke Bldg., Seattle, 
ar 
PERRRYSVILLE, OHIO, reports a religious 
awakening under the leadership of Rev. 


3. G. Ogg assisting the pastor Rev. O. T. 
Swigart. 

THERE HAVE BEEN SEVENTY additions to 
fhe membership of the Huntington Park 
shurch of Los Angeles, Calif., since the 
yeginning of the pastorate of Rev. 
-Jomer J. Vosburgh last July. 


THE THREE YEARS’ work of the church at 
Jammond, Ind., under the leadership of 
Rey. J. Clark Oranger has been encour- 
ging. During this time 485 have united 
with the church, 241 of these by baptism, 
ringing the membership to 1014. The 
sunday school has an average of nearly 
HOGee. Y. P. U. meetings, both senior 
nd intermediate, are using the group 
vlan and are largely attended. The cur- 
ent expenses and missionary offerings 
‘ave been largely increased, and the in- 
ebtedness on the building reduced to 
0000. The congregations are large and 
dled with the spirit of evangelism, re- 
ulting in conversions and additions to 
he church nearly every week. 


= 


#} Mr. Grorck E. Merritt, architect-secre- 
ary of the Home Mission society was 
avited by the church at Clarion, Pa., to 
: onfer, with them the early part of 
- Tebruary as to the possibility of en- 
- arging their plant for Sunday-school and 
 ocial purposes. Pastor Wayland Zwayer 
M ecently closed a series of special evan- 
‘elistic services. As a result fourteen 


1 ersons have been baptized. 


+ Rey. T. I. Sroxeey, the joint representa- 
\ve of the British Baptist Mission so- 
 jety and the Home Mission society in 
amaica arrived in New York City from 
 amaica Feb. 26, to begin a speaking 
our in the territory of the Northern 
-aptist Convention. 


i Rey. A. B. Wimmer, pastor of the First 
- pure, Girard, Ill., began his work on 
het. 1, 1924. He keeps a record of the 
- *tendance at church services with the 
sult that the evening service especially 
as been built up until the attendance 
«ceeds that of the morning. 
Rey. Grorce H. Starrinc, of Denver, 
the passed to his reward on Feb. 3, 
‘iter a brief illness at the ‘home of his 
on, Rev. Francis W. Starring, pastor of 
ve Beth Eden Baptist church. The 
der Starring had spent more than forty 
‘Jars in the Baptist ministry in Illinois, 
South Dakota and 
blorado, He wasa graduate of Morgan 
atk Theological seminary. Since his 
st pastorate in Fountain, Colo. he 
sent a number of years in retirement, due 
es failing health. Funeral services were 
_ inducted by Rev. Aaron Schlessman, 
(the Judson Memorial church and Dr. 
Eden of the Broadway church. 
Baptist ministers of Denver served 
é pall-bearers, 
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“present-day problems.” 
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Des Moines and a Christian Innovation 


By Jay A. LapHam 


AST summer a number of laymen 
;—~ were having a time of rest at a beau- 
tiful spot on the Des Moines River near 
Boone, Iowa. Among them were Mr. 
‘Carl Proper, a member of the First 
church, Des Moines, and George W. 
Webber, secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
In the quiet of the beautiful spot the 
men began to talk frankly about their 
relation to the plain practical teachings 
of Jesus Christ. The men admitted that 
they were not living up to the standard 
required; they felt that it is largely true 
that leading men in our churches are 
not taking the teachings of Jesus Christ 
into social life and into business life, 
in a strong, outstanding way. 


The men kept the subject steadily be- 
fore them and as a result, after many 
hours of study and much prayer, they 
planned something wholly new in the life 
of the city, “Religious Life Emphasis 
week.” They organized a committee of 
over forty men to look after the details 
of the campaign, and to get all of the 
;Protestant churches, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the Sunday-school Council 
of Polk county, and all young people’s 
societies of the city to cooperate in the 
campaign. The public schools and the 
universities and colleges of the city also 
responded heartily. Leaders in shops and 
factories joined in helping the meetings. 

Men of national and_ international 
reputation were induced to come and 


give a week to the work, twelve speak- 
ers in all. Dr. John R. Mott refused 


_ repeated urgings to come for the open- 
ing session at the coliseum, but finally 


yielded because he felt that the effort 
was unique in the history of religious 
plans in cities. Dr. George Sherwood 
Eddy, self-appointed and self-paid world 
missionary for thirty years; Dr. Thomas 
Graham of Oberlin college; Dr. George 
/Haynes, international race secretary; Dr. 
Ray Petty, pastor of the Judson Mem- 
orial church, New York; Dr. Henry 
Crane of Central Methodist church, 
Malden, Mass.; Dr. Alva Taylor, National 
Board Church of Christ, Indianapolis; 
Henry Van Duson, student department, 
Y. M. C. A., New York; Mr. E. 'C. Wol- 
cott, vice president, Insurance Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Mr. Arthur Cotton, senior 
boy secretary, National Council, Y. M. 
C.5ACs and Mr kh. Aw Waite, secretary, 
of American Youth Foundation move- 
ment, all consented to come, give the 
week and address in all about 140 meet- 
ings at different points over the city. 
Mrs. Sherwood Eddy came with her hus- 
‘band to do special work among girls in 
high schools and in business life. 

The purpose of the meetings was “to 
bring a whole religious challenge to the 
whole city in such a way that the place 
of Jesus Christ will be more fully and 
completely recognized in the solution of 
Because of this 
purpose, while all were welcome to at- 
tend all of the meetings, the committee 
sought especially to reach members of 


the churches in the city; 2,000 boosters 
were enlisted to place tickets in the hands 
of men and women who would agree to 
attend the meetings, or place the tickets 
in the hands of those who would go. 
Before the meetings began, Feb. 14-22, 
1925, the New York Times asked for a 
3000 word report, and the New York 
World sent a reporter to remain through 
the week. 

The response in attendance was grati- 
fying from the first. Dr. John R. Mott 
gave a keynote address to some 8000 
people, an address so stirring and so 
searching that every Christian present 
realized that it is no light matter to be 
a genuine follower of Jesus Christ. The 
Speakers named above labored untiringly 
with burning enthusiasm, some of them 
speaking five times a day, in the meeting- 
houses, in the schoolhouses, before the 
chamber of commerce, before many clubs, 
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Want Ads 


For Sale Confectionery, Ice Cream Par- 


lor, Light Lunch and News Stand in best 
business town in Wyoming. Established 
twelve years. Fine Schools and Churches. 
County Seat on Railroad. Price $3500. Rea- 
son for selling, Old Age. Box B. Gillette, 
Wyo. 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available 
after March 1 for single church or union 
meetings! Safe and sane! Highly recom- 
mended! For dates, terms and references 
write to 3938 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1812 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Attention young people! Get the Young 
People’s Societies to sponsor Young Peo- 
ple’s Union Revival Campaign in your City. 
A decided success. Write for plans. Nygren- 
Andrews, Evangelists, 431 Burke Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash., Room 328, 155 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. r 
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in the factories, before our colleges and 
universities. Sherwood Eddy was invited 
to address a joint session of the Iowa 
degislature. The men’s tongues were 
coals of fire against all manner of wick- 
edness in high places. They were def- 
jinite and concrete and they spared no 
guilty man or corporation. They plead 
for justice and kindness for all races of 
men without regard to color or condition. 
They were well informed men and they 
spoke with authority as ambassadors for 
Jesus Christ. They had not come to say 
pretty things to please the people, but 
to turn intelligently the light upon con- 
ditions in our land today, in society, in 
business, in the homes. Doctor Graham 
and Sherwood Eddy had been at the 
front through the World War and they 
protested against war under practically 
all circumstances. The audiences were 
enthusiastically with them in this posi- 
tion and in the belief that the United 
States ought to join the League of Na- 
tions. Leading men in Des Moines, in 
the large majority, without regard to 
party, profession or business, have taken 
this position. 

Dr. A. Ray Petty said “I am ashamed of 
Iowa if it keeps my kids down there 
in the lower west side slums making 
flowers at 7% cents a day. God wants 
his people down there to have a chance. 
If I thought he did not I should go to 
hell cursing him. Let’s do something 
about these conditions. God won't 
change industrial conditions just by pray- 
ing. He can’t deliver a Christian world 
to us. He’s got to work with us to 
make it what it ought to be.” 

Not a little of the best work was done 
in the public schools all over the city 
and in the universities and colleges. The 
boys and girls and the young people 
listened to the men eagerly. The illus- 
trations were vivid, and practical truths 
,were pressed home in a way to stay. Dr. 
Henry Crane of the M. E. church, Mal- 
den, Mass., kept them bubbling over 
with laughter, but he gave them precious 
truths that they cannot forget. Dr. 
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George Haynes, the negro brother, was 
well received by large audiences. He 
wasted no time in negro oratory, but 
presented facts so clearly and so fairly 
that he captured his audiences. 

Sherwood Eddy followed his addresses 
with an open forum for questions which 
jhe answered with remarkable clearness. 
Doctor Graham had great, audiences at 
the Capitol theater daily at the noon 
hour, to whom he gave, with force and 
power the plain teachings of Christ. In 
every case but one the men came for 
no remuneration; expenses only were 
paid. They had not been out together 
before as a team and so sat up late at 
night comparing notes, in order to make 
the campaign more effective. 

Worn and weary the men closed the 
;wweek—such a week, all agreed, as they 
hhad never known before. Dr. Sherwood 
Eddy remained over Sunday for a final 
meeting to help pave the way for the 
mext step. Nearly 4000 people gathered 
at the University church Sunday after- 
moon, Feb. 22, to listen to his last appeal 
and to plan for the future. He raised 
this question; what would it mean if a 
whole city should turn to God in every 
activity of its life? He talked for over 
an hour. The seven points that he 
stressed were made the basis for seven 
commissions that will be organized later 
under ‘the committee that has served so 
happily and effectively thus far. Mr. 
George Webber, secretary of the local 
\Y. M. C. A., proposed that everything 
should center in the churches, that no 
mew organization be made, that the plan 
shall be a/movement rather than an or- 
ganization. Time was given for discus- 
sion and many pledged the cooperation 
of various organizations in the city. The 
ycommissions are to be on prayer life, 
stewardship, social and economic rela- 
tionships, race relationships, Christian 
relationships in high schools and col- 
leges, evangelism, and international re- 
lJationships. More than 3000 cards were 
signed by men and women pledging 
themselves to be ready for service in 
any way that they could help the move- 
yment. \ 

Never before has the whole city been 
‘so profoundly stirred in all lines of its 
social, business and religious life. The 
amen were loyal to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and urged the practical applica- 
tion of this teachings. The future will 
tell how far the teaching will bear good 
fruit. Meantime we are deeply indebted 
to the men who actually toiled in the 
blessed service they rendered. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Josephine Thompson Dowd passed 
on to be with her Lord Jan. 18, aged 80 
years. The first twelve years of her life 
were spent in Pennsylvania, the rest in 
Iowa. After her marriage to George N. 
Dowd in 1866 she lived in and around Des 
Moines and Carroll. Her closing days were 
spent in Indianola with her daughter. She 
was the mother of four children, all living. 

Mrs. Dowd was converted when eleven 
years of age. For sixteen years she was a 
deaconness in the church at Carroll. Dur- 
ing her residence in Indianola she was 
faithful to every church appointment and 
was always an inspiration to her pastor. 

At the home of her daughter, Mrs. A. J. 
Barnett, Indianola, her pastor, Rev. J. O. 
White, conducted the service. Another 
service. has held at Carroll, where inter- 
ment was made. 
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Through the Eyes of an 


Italian-American 
By ANTONIO MANGANO 


year with his students in Italy. The fo 
ing article is from a letter received j 
him by his young people in New Jers 
Thus far our young men have hf 
some wonderful experiences, and fl 
are many more still before them, Ty} 
trip over on the spacious and smooth-sa 
ing ship “Belgenland” was most deli 
ful. But the first thrill came when 
landing at Plymouth, we visited the vel 
spot from which the Pilgrims depart 
as they set out for the new world | 
the renowned “Mayflower.” Not f 
from that sacred spot we saw the he 
in which the Pilgrims met for the 
time in the old world. Little did the 
know or think how significant their ve 
ture into an unknown country was 
tined to be to the world at large. 
leads me to observe that no one a 
can tell the far-reaching effect of 
noblest and unselfish deeds. The 
will always cherish the memory of ' 
visit to London, the greatest city in 
world. They can never forget the 
among the colleges of the great u 
sity of Oxford, the cultural and ed 
tional center of England. 


One of the most interesting days 
in England was at Wemberly, w 
the exposition of the British em 
was being held. But what will eve 
main impressed upon the mind 
hearts of our young men was the 
cordial and fraternal spirit which 
shown us by our Baptist brethre 
London. Doctor Carlile, a most 
tinguished man, and the acting s 
tary of the Baptist Union of En 
was gracious beyond our expectat 
inviting us all as his guests for 
which was served for us in the 
library of the Baptist headquarter 
had the pleasure also of having 
low host, Dioctor Rushbrooke, the — 


on the continent of Europe. 
Mr. Whitehead, the naval repres 
tive of the international committe 
the American Y. M. C. A., was ong 
assistance to us while we were 
great metropolis. The fact is, the q 
lish are so much like our real Ame 
and we were so kindly treated, t 
could not convince ourselves th 
were out of our own country. 
quite sure that our students unde 
the English better, which to me 
unmistakable indication of their 
ough-going American spirit. 

The four days we spent in Paris 
a constant series of surprises. ir 
monuments to the “glory of F 
parks, boulevards, Napoleon’s — 
Notre Dame, the Arch of Trium 
der whose spacious vaults is plac 
tomb of the unknown soldier, 
Palace of Justice, with its gemlike | ch 
dating back to the eleventh 
This wonderful chapel is a verit 
seum of the finest stained glass 
in the world. The chapel is G 
architecture and the windows 
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I pis is station WCOY broadcasting from the office 
q of THE BAPTIST, third floor of the Immanuel 
_ Bidg., 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“The Field Editor will make a few suggestions to pas- 
_ tors, and agents of the paper, that may aid them in increas- 
_ ing the paid circulation in their churches. Nothing given 
below is theory. Every suggestion is based on experience. 
_ They are proved processes in getting readers for our 
periodicals. Here they are: 

| “(1) Make a list of the families or persons in your 
| church who should have the paper. Then write us to send 
| you sample copies. The samples are to be handed person- 
| ally to the persons on the list or mailed to them. It costs 
| one cent to mail a single copy. This should be done for 
several weeks. We will furnish fresh copies free. 

“(2) The pastor might well give credit to any sermon 
illustrations he uses taken from the paper. His use of its 
contents and his fine sympathetic and spiritual interpreta- 
_ tion of the facts will commend it to his hearers. 

“(3) The pastor can make short announcements regard- 
ing the subscription effort for several Sundays consecu- 
tively when making other pulpit notices. 

' “(4) The pastor can select a number of persons in the 
'church, men, women and high-school pupils and from the 
current or recent issues of the paper he can select articles 
which these persons would review in five-minute speeches 
just before the sermon both morning and evening. It will 
‘surprise the pastor, the church and the speakers them- 
' selves, what splendid talks will be given. Let each an- 
' nounce as he begins or closes that his subject is taken 
from THE BAPTIST. We have known pastors who had 
‘this more or less all the year through and developed a 
' great interest in all phases of the denominational work 
_ through these lay speakers. 

“(5) Once or twice a year the pastor might well appeal 
for subscriptions from the pulpit at the close of a suit- 
able sermon. One pastor in Chicago recently secured 
' sixty subscribers in less than ten minutes at the close of 
his morning service. Every copy becomes a pastor’s 
helper. 

“(6) Every church should have an agent of known abil- 


Station WCOY 


ity. This person’s name should be printed on the bulle- 
tin. The agent should make a canvass of the entire con- 
gregation both for renewals and new names. We pay a 
liberal commission to these agents. 


“(7) In many churches the women’s organization can 
act as agent and the commission be used for their work. 


“(8) It is helpful to run a notice in the church bulletin 
once a month and every week during the special campaign 
for subscriptions. Scores of church bulletins have carried 
splendid notices about the Bigger and Better Paper. 


“(9) A method that has worked marvels in some 
churches is to have the agent for the paper also designated 
treasurer of ‘THE BAPTIST Fund.’ Then the whole 
church and congregation is canvassed faithfully with the 
proposition that every contributing family that paid $1 
into the special fund will receive the paper for one year. 
Many will pay $2 and others $5 and a few $10. Any deficit 
is made up from the treasury of the church. The largest 
single list the paper has received in the past several years 
came from a church using this plan. 


“(10) ‘The ultimate ideal is to place an item in the bud- 
get of the local church equal to the amount needed to 
send the paper to every supporting family in the congre- 
gation. Ultimately it will come to this in our leading 
churches. Why not begin NOW? 


“The office boy says that he has been doing a lot of 
thinking lately. He says that last Sunday he was bumped 
twice in the same spot. One bump came from his Sunday- 
school teacher who told the class that the foolish virgins 
who got left out in the cold at the wedding, missed the big 
feast and all the fun not for anything they had done but 
for what they hadn’t done. And the other bump was from 
the pastor who said in his sermon that Jesus told the un- 
godly in the judgment scene to go away back and sit down 
where it was mighty hot, not for anything they had done 
but for what they had left undone. He says he wonders 
if these parables have anything to say to agents and pas- 
tors who mean well but do nothing about getting lists 
for the paper. 


“Signing off until March 21. 


This is station WCOY, 
Ckicago.” 


tc the floor to the very roof. My 
idce to you young people is to save 
fw dollars each year, then save more, 
njthen save some more, and then come 
wv and see these things for yourselves. 


“ne day we spent in Geneva was a 
aorable one. Our good friend Mr. 
lhrist made it possible for us all to 
ittid sessions of the League of Na- 
1 While there we were all invited 
incheon by our American representa- 
iviand members of the Italian legation. 
Vihad the great pleasure of meeting 
i iat time Hon. Antonio Salandra who 
vaformerly prime minister of Italy and 
}a member of parliament and leader 
re liberal party in Italy. He was 
lecly interested in our.young men and 
ived us to call on him at his home 
hi he returned to Rome. We shall 
€cot that invitation very soon. 


mit here we are all settled in the 
Htenal City. Rome! What a name! 
't great events, what marvelous per- 
mlities, what stupendous works are 
Stiated with that name. The word 
MM, spelled backwards, gives you the 
Amor, or love. There is something 
ating about this rapidly growing 
fiopolis, which has a history extend- 
Bbver twenty-seven centuries. There 
» city in the world outside of the 
int that has been able to hold its own 5 
Tigh so long a period, and still con- 
to mean something in the political 


years. 


\a 


Have you made your will? 
see that the full corporate legal name of the 


Are You 70 Years Old? 


If you were born in 1855 the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
would pay you a guaranteed annual income of 8 per cent for life in return 
for a gift of any amount on the annuity plan. 


Such a gift would enable you to furnish support to world evangelization 
and at the same time would bring you an assured income as long as you 
live. This arrangement is of special interest to those desiring to give but 
who require an income in the meantime because of financial needs. 
your death the net remaining principal would be immediately released for 
the work of the Society. 


After 


If you were born in any other year the rate of income would vary accord- 
ingly, ranging from 4 to 9 per cent on single life annuities and from 4 to 
8.3 per cent on annuity agreements covering two lives. 


Write today to Home Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for complete information. 
strictest confidence. 


All correspondence will be treated in 


Here is a unique opportunity for making a gift, large or small, and receiv- 
ing in return an annual income as long as you live. 
been so pleased with this plan that they have made similar gifts in later 


Many annuitants have 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Read it again and 


Society is written as above. 
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life of the world. As one walks through 
some of the narrow and tortuous streets 
of old Rome, he feels in truth that he 
is surrounded by a cloud of witnesses, 
some good, some bad, but all interesting 
because of their effect and influence upon 
the life of the world. 

There is no limit to the objects here 
in the capital of modern Italy about 
which one might write. At every turn 
one sees ancient walls, ruins of aqueducts 
constructed 2000 years ago, quaint 
spots of historical interest, works of art, 
ruins of ancient theaters, arches of tri- 
umph built in honor of victorious em- 


perors, and classic buildings stored with 
precious works of art. But that which 
strikes the visitor more than anything 
else in Rome is the list of famous 
churches. There must be at least 500 
of them within the city limits. St. 
Peter’s—the greatest Christian temple 
in the world is not inspiring as a place 
of prayer, but as a gigantic architec- 
tural monument, as a storehouse of fam- 
ous mosaics and majestic and monu- 
mental tombs, as a great mausoleum for 
the repose of good as well as bad popes 
—St. Peter’s has not its peer in all the 
world, One is dazzled as he steps with- 
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DECLINING A 500 PER CENT 
INCREASE IN SALARY 


Dr. M. C. Mason, veteran foreign missionary, with 50 years 
of service in Assam, has an article in the April issue of 
“Missions” from which the following extract is taken: 


Taking upon his back the necessities for his journey 
Thangkan went forth alone to preach the Gospel to 
those wild barbarous people whose homes were in the 
midst of hills covered with dense jungle, with only 
narrow foot paths, along little streams or up and 
down rocky slopes, where roamed most savage wild 
beasts, such as elephants, tigers, leopards, bears, and 
buffaloes, besides pythons, other venomous snakes, 
and dangers too numerous to mention. 

He had not been very long at this work when the 
British officer in charge of the district, recognizing 
his fitness for good work, offered him the position of 
inspector of schools, told him that he would be at 
liberty to preach as much as he chose wherever he 
might go, and that he would give him a salary of 
sixty rupees per month, just five times what he was 
then receiving. As this presented an opportunity for 
good work both in the schools and in preaching the 
Gospel, he considered the question carefully. 
Finally he said to himself, “If I am under Govern- 
ment employ I must look to the Government largely 
for directions. They might send me to inspect work 
in some special part of the district, while the Holy 
Spirit might seem to be calling me to some other 
section of the field.” So he replied that he could not 
accept the appointment because he could not serve 


two masters. 


Thus the offer of a salary five times what he was 
getting did not turn him from serving his one Lord. 
Northern Baptists are called upon to observe self-denial 
week, April 12-19, 1925. Surely we ought to match the self- 
denial and the devoted service of this pioneer Assamese 


preacher. 


The fiscal year closes April 30, 1925 


AMERICAN 


BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 


SOCIETY 
Send all checks to 
GEORGE B. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer, 276 Fifth Ave. 
or to your State Office, or to the 


Board of Missionary Cooperation of the Northern Baptist Convention 


in its doors. 


which is not covered with precious mar 
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There is not one inch o 
the interior of the stupendous building 


bles secured from the four corners © 
the world. Heroic-size figures decorat 
the luxurious tombs, enormous-size fig 
ures embellish the interior of the grea 
est dome in the world. The wonder ¢ 
the dome of St. Peter’s, the work ¢ 
Bramante and Michelangelo, does ne 
consist in its great diameter, but ra 
in its height. There are other dome 
in the world as large as St. Peter's, bt 
there is not one that is so large and § 
high. The great genius of Michelangel 
in this particular case was shown i 
skill in providing supports suffici 
strong and at the same time suffici 
graceful to hold up so enormous a § 
structure. While all that Michela 
touched declares his great genius, 1 
the dome of St. Peter’s which shoy 
him to be the superman. His 
his David, his frescoes in the § 
chapel, are all eminently worthy of 
great figure, possibly the most 
human being the world has ever see 
he holds the chief place among pai 
sculptures and architects, but it 
Peter’s which sets forth most fit 
his gigantic personality. No equal 
ceded him and none thus far has follo re 
him. 

Just now the churches are the 
interest to those who will flock to 
during the coming year. As you 
this is L’Anno Santo, or the “Holy 
Preparations for this season have 
under way for more than two } 
The Vatican is to have a great expo’ 
of all the various missionary acti 
which it is carrying on all over 
world. This idea she got from 0 
Protestant expositions of mission 
is expected that there will be at Kk 
one million pilgrims here in Rome ¢ 
ing the coming year. These, mostly 
people, will spend the last cent to- 
to Rome, for they are all promised 1 
giveness of all sins and many. other 
or favors, if they come and visit 
specified churches, all of which ar 
dowed with plenary indulgences. 
people who come, therefore, will 
with them money and sins, and 
will expect to leave both of them 
Rome really has great need of the m 
but she has enough sins of her 
In addition to all the street clez 
church decoration, apartment bu 
for the housing of the pilgrims, an 
general rise in prices of everythin 
visitors must have, there is bei 
in Rome a series of missions, in 
to arouse the jaded religious spi 
the Romans. It is deemed necé 
that the pious visitors from other 
of the world shall be impiresse 
least with a semblance of religiou 
vor in the headquarters of the papa 

The first question the Scotchman as 
after the introduction was, “From W! 
land do ye coom?” 

“The greatest in the world,” 


reply. 7 
“Puir bairn!”? was the Scotchm 
comment. “Ye’ve lost yer accent! 


oz 
ra 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 164.) 

‘hiladelphia is having an “Everybody- 
muld-Go-to-Church” campaign. Full 
se advertisements appear in the daily 
gers calling the attention of the public 
othe value of church-going. The ex- 
xeses of the publicity are met by busi- 
e firms. In the Philadelphia Record 
ffeb. 14, the copy for the page adver- 
isment was prepared by Rev. James S. 
iley, acting pastor of the First Baptist 
hirch. The message which it carries is 
ozood we shall give it in full in an 
ay issue of Tue Baptist. 


ixpressions of opinion heard in various 
fess, according to Rev. Peter C. 
ght, associate secretary of the min- 
t's and missionaries benefit board, 
a: no room for doubt that the denomi- 
fm desires a united program. Ad- 
snents must be made to suit local 
ilitions and the necessities of indi- 
idal organizations, he says, but a de- 
Hinational consciousness has devel- 
.which grasps the whole task as one 
indom enterprise containing an inter- 
‘ommon to all. The people are get- 
ha clearer conception of the magni- 
ic of the Baptist task, and all Baptist 
0 will feel the generosity of the 
hstian spirit which is rising to meet 
_ The magnitude of the united pro- 
fa is developing a revaluation of 
hstian responsibility, which is seen 
wakened interest in the every-mem- 
erplan, Churches all over the terri- 
] of the Northern Convention are giy- 
Bierious attention to securing a more 
y support from the local membership, 
Mare also recognizing the importance 
| deeper conviction of stewardship. 
Uder the auspices of the Board of 
lisionary Cooperation and the South- 
nlalifornia Baptist Convention there 
asust been held a series of Bible and 
isonary conferences with the follow- 
team of speakers: Dr. Frank W. 
aciford, Dr. John Snape, Dr. A. M. 
et, Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney and the 
at secretary, Vii Poliarner, rt}, 
‘comb Brougher, Dr. S. J. Skeving- 
n, Mrs. J. W. Stenger, and Rev. S. 
‘r Langford, assisted in some of the 
Mrences. Six of the eight associa- 
i of the convention were covered. 
OsAngeles at the First church, Los 
mcles; Pasadena, at the Calvary 
tih, Pasadena; Santa Barbara at the 
its church, Santa Barbara; Santa Ana 
ally at Santa Ana; the University at 
(side, and the Southwestern at 
ts church, San Diego. There was a 
Wa registration of 3200, with a total 
telance of 5000. Round-tables con- 
mtd by Doctors Padelford and Snape 
, drs. Kinney, gave fine opportunity 
* uestions and answers, resulting in 
interesting discussions. Doctor 
"S$ scripture expositions and ad- 
©s:s on evangelism were greatly ap- 
&c.ted. Doctor Padelford’s address 
“he Challenge of the World Situa- 
Nand “The Great Tomorrow” made 
jofound impression everywhere. 
ir Petty in his address on “Central 
Neca and the Negro” made fine use 
| Tecent visits. Mrs. Kinney made 


friends everywhere for Christian Amer- 
icanization as she spoke of “Our Neigh- 
bors,” “Our Heritage,” and “The New 
Americans.” Doctor Harper brought 
Southern Baptists face to face with “Our 
Opportunities and How We Are Meet- 
ing Them.” He gave a clear analysis 
of the financial situation. These asso- 
ciational conferences will be followed up 
with a series of supplemental confer- 
ences in all the churches, each associa- 
tion having its own team of speakers, 

Missions and Common Sense 

Again 
By E. N. Harris 

i Tue Baptist of Jan. 10 appears an 

article from the pen of Dr. Robert A. 
Ashworth entitled “Missions and Com- 
mon Sense.” Everything that Doctor 
Ashworth writes is deserving of thought- 
ful attention, but I think that some of 
the things which seem to him so self- 
evident need to be qualified. 

Doctor Ashworth says that non- 
Christian lands will never be won to 
Christ by foreign missionaries. He does 
not claim originality for his assertion. 
It is something that we constantly hear 
reiterated in public speech and in the 
press, sometimes from those who have 
had experience of mission work, some- 
times from those who have had no ex- 
perience but have nevertheless thought 
more or less deeply on the subject, but 
more often, it is to be feared, from those 
who have merely caught it up as a weil- 
sounding phrase and have repeated it 
without any real understanding of its 
significance. That non-Christian lands 
will never be won to Christ by foreign 
missionaries may be true, but it is by 


no means so axiomatic as might appear. 


In the early centuries of the Christian 
era, whole nations were converted by 
missionaries and it is not certain that 
the same may not prove true today. 
Modern missions are of too recent origin 
to establish anything conclusive along 
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that line, for no race or nation as a 
whole has yet been converted. Present 
indications are that the work will of 
necessity be carried on chiefly by mis- 
sionaries for many, many years to come. 
To be sure native leaders are coming 
more and more to the front, and 
wherever missionary work is being car- 
ried on sanely and along wise lines, they 
are given every opportunity possible and 
are pushed out into ever wider and wider 
fields of usefulness. As a missionary I 
consider it one of my most important 
duties to search out men of leadership 
among the people and assign them tasks 


Christ's Mould 
of Prayer 


By Dr. James A, 
Francis 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles 


Paper, 25c. Leather, $1 
At your bookseller’s 
or by mail post paid. 


the Bible Student and 
eacher, 

The work in flexible leather, title in gold, pro- 

vides a most acceptable Easter remembrance, 

E. L. Eaton, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles, 


An {invaluable aid Ag 


Mary the 
Mother and} 
All Mothers 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


A sympathetic 
study of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. 


Illustrated. 
Net, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Dar Che Mother 


and FIll (others 


establishe 
ard in Bible making. 


Ask to see an 


35 W. 32d St. 
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OXFORD BIBLES 


Since the year 1675, when the first 
OXFORD BIBLE was published, 
the high quality maintained has 

d the OXFORD stand- a 


OXFORD BIBLES do not 
cost more because of the 
famous OXFORD imprint 


Oxford India Paper Bible 
At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 


Oxford University Press American Branch 
New York City 


ew 


) 


I 
\ 


ec 


Over 1,000,000 


copies sold every year 
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worthy of their best powers. But that 
is not to say that the work of the mis- 
sionary is likely soon to be supplanted. 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paidel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


George J 
| | GEORGE WHITEFIELD: 
Whitefield: (isc 


Prophet-Preacher 
By EDWARD S, NINDE 


A biographical vol- 
ume that possesses 
unusual interest. 


Illustrated. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid. ° 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINC?NNATI 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good 
commission, Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. No. 5 Monon Bldg. Chicago, Dlinois 


Wie | PARISH PAPERS fi 


school or class can 


Any church, 
“Sai publish a parish paper by using our 
% co-operative plan. A parish paper 
1} fills empty pews, keeps community 
} informed, speeds up church work. 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
# Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Some over-zealous missionaries may 
have given the impression that “capable 
native leaders are now arising on every 
hand,” but, if so, I fear they are only 
arousing false hopes. 

Real power of leadership is largely 
something inborn and cannot be taught 
or implanted by any process of educa- 
tion. It is of only too rare occurrence 
whether on the foreign field or here at 
home. I know of a mission of another 
denomination in which there was a large 
body of missionaries who did a most 
faithful work and had considerable suc- 
cess, and yet after something like fifty 
years with over 2000 members of 
churches there was not a single native 
preacher whom they felt they could or- 
dain. 

But granting all this, supposing that 
trained and qualified leaders were much 
more numerous than they are, that would 
not help the situation as much as might 
be supposed, for, strange as it may seem, 
difficult as it is to raise up native lead- 
ers, it is still_more difficult to raise up 
a native following for these leaders. This 
is really one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems the missionary has to meet. He 
may train his native workers for leader- 
ship and then, when he has them all 


trained, find to his astonishment that the- 


people will not follow. This is true 
even in old, well-established missions 
where there is a large enough Christian 
constituency to make up a following. 
Account for it as one may, I have known 
a number who ought to have been lead- 
ers but were not, simply because, al- 
though their ideas were excellent, they 
could not get the people to adopt them. 
In missions where the Christian consti- 
tuency is small, the situation must be 
still more difficult. Leadership implies 
following, but where the Christian con- 
stituency is small, where is the follow- 
ing to be? From among the heathen? 
Scarcely. I have known of men being con- 
verted from heathenism who had former- 
ly been considered leaders among their 
people and of whom it had been said, 
“If So-and-so becomes a Christian, the 
entire community will follow him,” and 
yet when they became Christians, at 
once all their influence was gone. Is it 
to be supposed that one who has per- 
haps always been a Christian would be 
able to do more with the heathen than 
such a person as that? For a Christian 
to gain influence over a heathen, except 
perhaps in a field like politics which 
takes him entirely out of the sphere of 
religion, is very difficult. 

Strange as it may seem, the people, 
whether heathen or Christian, will often 
follow the missionary and listen to him 
when they will not listen to one of their 
own number. My own explanation is 
that this is due to the hundred years of 
Christian antecedents, Christian teach- 
ing, Christian discipline and Christian 
living, we have back of us. “The tide 
of national feeling and aspiration” which 
is supposed to be rising in the Orient 
and making mission work more difficult, 
I think is largely fictitious and will soon 
pass away. In India Mr. Gandhi is griev- 
ing his heart out because he cannot de- 

(Continued on page 191.) 
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Editor’s Notes on the Lesso 
for Mar. 29 


CLOSING SCENES IN CHRIST’S I 
Devotional Reading: Rev. 1:9-18. Gold 
Text: Heb. 13:8 


One-third of the Gospels and on 
seventh of the entire New ‘Testa ler 
are devoted to the account of the 
week of our Lord’s life and the f 
days following his resurrection. < 
shows how largely the events of | 
memorable week bulked in the minds ¢ 
the four evangelists who wrote the Go 
pels. We may review the lessons of 
past quarter by looking at the closin 
scenes and listening to the closing wore 
of Jesus as he finished the work that b 
came to do. 

Closing Scenes. 4 

There are seven closing scenes in th 
life of our Lord full of significance 
These scenes in their order are th 
triumphal entry, the Lord’s supper, th 
garden of Gethsemane, Christ befor 
Pilate, Jesus on the cross, the resurrec 
tion and the ascension. Each of thes 
events is rich with meaning. The fir: 
is a picture caricaturing the false prid 
and futile glory of imperialism an 
dramatizing the meekness that marks th 
spiritual kingdom of God. The secon 
1s24 symbol of the socially sacri 
elements in the religion that Jesus en 
bodied and passed on to his disciple 
to be perpetuated for all time. Th 
third scene is the preparatory school the 
qualified Jesus for entrance into tb 
higher degrees of suftering that followe: 
Apart from Gethsemane the poise off 
Lord in his trial before Pilate am 
his sufferings on the cross would 
been lacking. The fourth scene was b 
a prelude to the fifth, and the ce 
the revelation of the abysmal e 
man’s siti and at the same time the 
lation of the sunlit altitudes of 
love in giving his only be corte 
that whosoever believeth on him 3 
not perish but have eternal life. 
resurrection of our Lord is the seal « 
God’s approval, the fulfillment of | 
promise and the demonstration of pe 
sonal immortality. The ascension is th 
beautiful closing of an earthly care 
that could have closed in no other we 
without an anti-climax. 


Closing Sayings. 
There are also seven sayings 1 
mark the closing week of our 
life on earth. One is a word pict 
the last judgment and the law 
which it is administered. “Beca 
did it, and because ye did it not,” 
the separation of the righteous a 
wicked. Another is a word illu 
by symbols of bread and wine. A 
is a valedictory word of comfort, 
not your heart be troubled.” A 
reveals the living relationship tha 
ists between Christ and his disc ) 
illustrated by the vine and the bran 
A fifth takes us into the secret 
of the Most High with Jesus in his 
intercessory prayer. A sixth echoe 
words of Jesus on the cross, ane 
seventh bids his disciples tam 
Jerusalem until they are energize 
the Spirit for their evangelistic mim 
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op in the people of India that spirit 
fhigh resolve which he has himself 
ceived and which is so essential to 
y real unity, and what influence he has 
sms to be waning. How is it possible 
B people of such diverse religions as 
hduism and Mohammedanism to work 
sether? To be sure the Mohammedans 
professing great friendship for the 
Hidus, but some of them are honest 
fugh to confess that they have an 
Merior purpose. They say, “We will 
*k with the Hindus to drive out the 
Biish, and then we will drive out the 
idus. They are more numerous than 
» but we are the better fighters. If 
secssary, we will call in our co-religion- 
si from neighboring countries and we 
i wipe them off the face of the earth.” 
ts evident that nationalism cannot be 
bet up on such a spirit as hat. 


ut even if Mohammedans were will- 
to make some kind of a real alliance 
m the Hindus, what can Hindus with 
he imnumerable castes do among 
hmselves? They have no spirit of 
y, no common bond that would really 
i them together. While the upper 
tleses are organizing for the purpose 
Oiwresting the government from the 
Brish, the lower classes are organ- 
giz to prevent their doing so, for they 
‘nw it would mean repression for them 
tan as they experienced in the olden 
as. And as for the missionary being 
ona non grafa in any country of the 
because he is a foreigner, this is 
Ginly not true. It is not a handicap 
foe an American or an Englishman, 
Bois it “one of the principal hindrances 
9 he success of the missionary enter- 
Pre im the Orient today” that “Eng- 
an and America are there regarded as 
CHstian lands.’” The average Indian 
focy would rather lose his case under 
ninglish judge than win it under an 
man judge. And as for the mission- 
ary from the beginning we have had in 
Ina and Burma the example of god- 
es lives on the part of white men, but 
ni has had much less to do with hin- 
leng the work of missions than one 
old expect. This is partly because 
vi the heathen are very soon able 
D iscern the difference between heart 
phstianity and outward profession and 
a@iy, perhaps, because the morals of 
ncheathen are so low that they are not 
latcularly offended. Certain it is that 
neman who is worthy of being re- 
peed anywhere will be respected in 
neEast. 


betor Ashworth quotes the words of 
neLord Bishop of Madras that “the 
m@n Christian wants a church of his 
He wants to unite with his fellow- 
astian in worshiping Christ without 
tig fenced in here and warned off 
ne by ‘foreign’ differences which find 
Desponse in his g@wn experience.” Any 
mwho knows Doctor Ashworth un- 
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all be found in one fold,” 


express it, as witness 


derstands how he would interpret such 
a saying as that. In his largeness of 
heart and absolute unselfishness he would 
think that the Lord Bishop meant that 
the Indian Christians wanted to get to- 
gether and establish a church of their 
own quite independently of western in- 
fluences, and that he himself would ap- 
prove of the move. But by an Indian 
church the Lord Bishop of Madras would 
mean a church founded on the same prin- 
ciples as the Church of England, which 
would be just as western and foreign as 
anything else. As a matter of fact an 
Indian church of sorts has been formed, 
but it is not such a church as the bishop 
would like to have. Most of the evan- 
gelical churches have gone into it. The 
Roman Catholic and Anglican churches 
have stood aloof. Indian Baptists have 
also felt that they could not join the 
confederation, not because of any re- 
straint placed upon them by their mis- 
sionary brethren, but because of their 
own convictions of the truth. All talk 
to the effect that “were it not for the 
vigilance of the western shepherds, the 
Indian sheep would some fine morning 
should be taken 
with a grain of salt. The Indian Chris- 
tian is not so docile as all that. He has 
a mind of hig own and is not afraid to 
the fact that in 
some parts of India the Church of Eng- 
land practices immersion rather than at- 
tempt to meet the objections of its con- 
verts to any other form of baptism. 


All readers of Doctor Ashworth’s arti- 
cle have reason to thank him for the 


clearness with which he has stated his 


position, but the questions he raises are 
too numerous and too weighty to be ade- 
quately disposed of in a short article. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Sadhu Sundar Singh, the Indian Chris- 
tian mystic, has been compelled to re- 
turn from the tour which he undertook 
in Tibet. When he had reached a height 
of 10,000 feet he began to experience 
pain in his chest, with considerable dif- 
ficulty in breathing. His health has suf- 
fered, too, from his far-spread journeys 
and preaching, perhaps, three or four 
times a day. His lungs have become so 
affected that he is unable to raise his 
voice greatly when preaching, nor can 
he ascend great heights. According to 
latest advices, he is living in a simple 
fashion in a little hut, and has recently 
completed the writing of a new book on 
the various systems of religion. As the 
weakness of his chest prevents him both 
from returning to Tibet and from such 
preaching as may entail much exertion, 
he has determined to devote a great 
deal of his time to writing. 


Winona Lake Bible school of Theol- 
ogy, organized the summer before last 
in connection with the several religious 
conferences held at Winona Lake, Ind., 
will be held this year July 17-Aug. 13. 
Its teaching will continue to be strictly 
“fundamentalist” and it is expected that 
attendance will be greater even than last 
summer, when 100 enrolled, twice the 
number who came the opening year. 
Rev. W. E. Biederwolf is. dean of the 
school. The thirty-first annual Bible 
conference will be held at Winona Lake 
Aug. 14-23. 


Inter-racial relations in this country 
will be the subject of a conference to 
be held in Cincinnati, March 25-27, by 
the Commission on Inter-racial Co- 
operation, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
in conjunction with the Federal Council 
of Churches’ commissions on the church 
and race relations. Delegates and vis- 
itors, both white and negro, will attend 
from communities in the North and 
South which are interested. Cincinnati’s 


federation of churches and council of: 


social agencies will co-operate in mak- 
ing arrangements. 


A committee representing thirty reli- 
gious organizations of three different 
faiths, meeting in New Britain, Conn., 
with a committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation, voted approval of a plan for week- 
day religious education for children. 
Under the plan the children will be ex- 
cused from school a certain period each 
week and will assemble in their own 
churches for religious study. The tine 
thus spent will be credited to their school 
work. The religious education will be 
optional and those who do not wish to 
take such study may remain in the 
school rooms. 


Christians of all denominations are in- 
vited by the Hebrew Christian Alliance 
of Chicago to enjoy a unique communion 
service in the auditorium of the Moody 


Alsomatentue 
schools. 


Bible Institute on “Holy Thursday,” 
April 9, at 7:45 P. M. Kev. “Solomon 
Birnbaum, president of the Chicago 


branch of the Hebrew Christian Alli- 
ance and director of the Jewish Missions 
course at the Moody Bible Institute will 
preside, and addresses will be delivered 
by Rev. Max I. Reich, the Alliance pres- 
ident, and Rev. James M. Gray, president 
of the Institute. 
will furnish special music and Hebrew 


The Institute choir 


and Gentile Christians will together sur- 
round a communion table. 


Rev. (W. C. Poole, president of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, is 
to arrive in America early in April and, 
in the interests of religious education, 


will visit Detroit, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 


Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore, sailing for England on April 
25. The meetings in those cities are for 


Sunday school workers from large areas. 
On April 23 an important conference 


of the association itself will be held in 


New York. 


For a second time a gospel deputa- 
tion team from Colby College, Water- 


ville, Me., has visited Dover-Foxcroft and 


demonstrated the ability of college men 


to awaken special interest in Sunday 
services and the questions of religious 
life. The program began with a supper 
for young people at the parish house of 
the United Baptist church, followed by 
a union social of the young people. More 
than 150 young people were present. 
Sunday morning representatives of the 


team spoke at the various churches. 
sessions of the church 
A union young people’s meet- 
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ing was held at 5:45 P. M. in the Baptis 
church and at seven a union meetin 
was held in the Methodist church. ] 
was a day of record attendance at eac 
of the church.—Boston Transcript. 4 


A family in China can live on fis 
average of two acres of ground. “ “he 
is in the southern part, the alluvial p 
region, where the soil responds sie 
ously to cultivation. The people produc 
almost everything they need right fro 
their own little garden spot. They gro 
their rice, vegetables and fruits, rais 
their own poultry, which gives ther 
meat and eggs, and keep a cow whic 
produces their milk. That list cover 
all the eatables except salt. They gro 
cotton and the women spin it, weave i 
and make clothing. Cotton is all that 
ever worn. 


During the six years which Dr. la 


Hobbs has been pastor of First chal 
Birmingham, Ala., the membership h 


- increased over 400 per cent and con 


butions 900 per cent. The church pri 
sented Pastor Hobbs with a fine 4 
Nash on his sixth anniversary. _ 


Two Newberry brothers have give 
$800,000 for the erection of a Presb) 
terian church in the suburbs of Detroi 
Mich. One of these brothers was e3 
pelled from the United States senates 
few years ago because of corrupt pra‘ 
tices. Yet the church has accepted | 
gift. 


In being elected to the presidency ¢ 
the Baptist Union of New Zealand, 
is calculated that the Rev. F. E. Harr 
has established a record for any ma| 
beneath the Southern Cross, as he he 

| 


already served as President of the Bay 
tist Unions of ‘New South Wales, Vic 
toria, and Western Australia respectivel: 
It is but two-and-a-half years since 
Harry left Western Australia for Wel 
ington, yet in that brief period his wor 
has so won the approval of the denon} 
ination generally that he is being calle | 
to the highest office that his i | 
can bestow. 


There were 275 additions in 1924 
the Bellevue church, Memphis, Ten g 
which W. M. Bostwick is pastor 4 
Stanley M. Armstrong known and be 
loved in Louisiana, is musical directo 
The church raised for all purposes - as 
year $40,000. 7 
tions in 1925. 


A school of missions on China Wé) 
held in the Clinton Avenue churcl, 
Newark, Rev. Archer B. Bass, paste 
on six consecutive Sundays. It comp 
twenty classes—thirteen in the reg 
Bible School, a beginner’s, primary 
junior second hour period, a young 
ple’s group, an adult men’s and wo 
group at 7 o’clock, and W. W. G | 


Jondays. The last day of the school 


wich Miss Elsie Kittlitz, Miss Pauline 
“nn, and Dr. F. W. Rawlinson, editor 
« The Chinese Recorder, spoke on the 
rssionary activities of their fields of 
door; Dr. S. R. Vinton gave his splen- 
Wd illustrated lecture on China, and Dr. 
yrrigo and Miss MacVeigh presented 
te opportunities of the missionary field 
2a challenge for a life work. There 
is an average attendance, exclusive of 
te evening services, of 243. 


_ Newton Theological Institution had 
t2 Rey. William Pierson Merrill, D.D., 
gnister of the Brick Presbyterian 
cturch in New York City, to deliver the 
‘sison’s lectures on the Stephen Greene 
pundation, March 5-6. “Liberal Chris- 
tnity” was the general subject, and it 
us considered in relation to other types, 
| the New Testament and to the re- 
Hogs hope of the world. 


The members of the Washington 
hights church of New York City at 
(iristmas time presented the retiring 
gstor, Dr. Harold Pattison, with a purse 
c gold and other tokens of appreciation 
¢ his thirteen ‘years’ service in the 
curch. Dr.-Pattison has declined over- 
tres from several churches, as he pre- 
fs for a time at least to supply in 
curches and schools and colleges that 
ry wish his services. About the mid- 
@ of May he plans to take a number of 
—Hys to his camp in the Moosehead Lake 
Gtrict in Maine. 


Dr. W. T. Lowery has resigned the 
fesidency of Blue Mountain College, 
Fue Mountain, Miss., after twenty-six 
-yars’ service. For ten years Dr. Lowery 
vs president of Mississippi College, 
(inton, Miss. Dr. Lowery’s father, Gen. 
NP. Lowery, established Blue Mountain 
Gllege, the first woman’s college in 
he ee a short time after the Civil 
an 


\ 

Sir William M. Ramsay, although in 
tk seventy-fourth year; has lost none 
ohis keenness in regard to archeolog- 
il exploration and excavation in the 
i East. Most of his exploratory 
tk has been devoted to places in which 
t: New Testament is concerned, but 
h keeps an eye, too, upon activities 
Wich more particularly affect the Old 
“Istament. In this connection he re- 
citly stated that he is looking forward 
ti the discovery of the tablet recording 
ts sale to Abraham by the children of 
Eth (that is, the Hittites,) of the cave 
0 Machpelah. 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ci Mission to Lepers the treasurer’s 
roort showed an increase of $15,000 
Opr last year’s receipts, the total for 
14 being $146,000.. The general secre- 
ies reported growing interest and co- 
Oeration from the churches and mis- 
Sinary societies throughout the country. 


The fifteenth anniversary of the pas- 
ate of Rev. J. Whitcomb Brougher 
h the Temple Baptist church of Los 
geles, Calif., was recently celebrated. 


oo 
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All officers and departments of the 
church took some part in the program 
of the week through which the celebra- 
tion ran. Felicitations came from all 
sources and especially from business men 
and from churches of other denomina- 
tions. A great reception was given to 
Mr. and Mrs. Brougher and the members 
of their family. Dr. Birney S. Hudson, 
associate pastor, presented in behalf of 
the people a beautiful “grandfather” 
clock to Dr. and Mrs. Brougher, and 
for once the ever-ready pastor was al- 
most speechless. The late Dr. Robert 
Burdette was the first pastor of this 
great church and Doctor Brougher the 
second. The fifteen years of the present 
pastorate are rich in growth and accom- 
plishment. The membership has ad- 
vanced from 1000 to 3500, the Sunday 
school from 700 to 2500, the budget from 
$18,000 to $57,000, benevolences from 
$5000 to $65,000. The temple properly 
valued at $1,500,000 has been bought by 
the church. The pastor is aided in his 
work by seven paid helpers. The spirit 
of the church is the finest in its history 
and the congregations have never been 
larger or more responsive. 


A new epoch in the history of Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Student 
Christian associations was inaugurated 
a year ago when the first joint confer- 
ence of these two organizations in New 
England was called at Northfield, under 
the name of the “Christian Way of Life 
Conference.” The British student move- 
ment is a movement of men and women, 
but in this country, with the exception 
of the student volunteer movement, no 
Christian organizations of women and 
men students have been accustomed to 
meet in conference for the joint con- 
sideration of their problems. As the 
student volunteer conferences originated 
at Mount Hermon, one of the North- 
field schools, it is especially fitting that 
this movement on the part of student 
Christian associations be started at 
Northfield. 


The missionary societies have 1,157 
qualified physicians from Western lands 
at work. Of these doctors, 356 are 
women. In addition, there are 612 grad- 
uate physicians (ninety-nine women) who 
are nationals of the countries where 
the medical mission work is carried on. 
Foreign nurses number 1,007, while there 
are 2,597 trained native male hospital 
assistants and 2,861 women assistants. 
Mission hospitals now number 858 with 
31,264 beds; dispensaries number 1,686. 
Total indiana patients numbered 4,788,- 
258 for the last year reported. 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary is 
preparing to erect a somewhat unique 
building. Mr. George E. Cowden was 
a noble, consecrated Baptist layman. 
His widow will finance the building in 
his memory of a house for the School 
of Gospel Music. It will be 160 by 140 
feet, three stories high, fireproof, and 
will have every modern equipment for 
the purposes of such school. So far as 


known, it is the only building in the 


world dedicated to gospel music. 


MRS. GHORGE E. COWDEN 


Robert College and the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut report registration fig- 
ures this year above the attendance at 
any given period in the sixty years of 
their history. The enrolment at Robert 
College is 648, and at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, 1,054. Three hundred 
eighty-nine young women have regis- 
tered at Constantinople Woman’s Col- 
lege. 


The U. S. Government will issue, 
about April 1, two new postage stamps, 
of the two-cent and five-cent denomina- 
tions. Red and black are the colors for 
the former stamp, blue and black for 
the latter. Both are to commemorate 
the one-hundredth anniversary, on Oc- 
tober 9, of the landing of the first ship- 
load of Norwegian immigrants in the 
United States, and will picture the Nor- 
wegian ship  Restaurationen, which 
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brought the immigrants to this country. 
The five-cent denomination will show 
the American and Norwegian flags in 
its border. 


rs 


At the February meeting of the board 
of managers of the American Bible So. 
ciety, the Rev. Arthur C. Ryan was 
elected a general secretary to fill the 
place made vacant by the recent resig- 
nation of Mr. Frank H. Mann. For more 
than four years Mr. Ryan has been the 
agency secretary of the American Bible 
Society’s Levant Agency with headquar. 
ters at Constantinople. The supervisior 
of the work in that field is in ee 
that of the American Bible Society 
whole. In involves supervising trae 
lating, revision, publication and circula 
tion of the scriptures. Mr. Ryan there 
fore has had experience which ought tc 
help him in his new duties at the head 
quarters of the society. Mr. Ryan was 
born in Grandview, Iowa, in 1879, — 
took his college work at Grinnell college 
Iowa, graduating with the class of 1909 
He graduated in theology at Oberlin 
Ohio, in 1911. Mr. Ryan married Mis; 
Edith Hoover of Muscatine, Iowa, it 
1907 and they have two children, a daugh 
ter and a son. . 

A group of educators, medical authori 
ties, and leaders in social and churcl 
activities in North America, sailed 01 


_Saturday (Feb. 28) on the steamshi 


“Southern Cross” from New York tt 
attend the sessions of the Congress o1 
Christian Work in South America, whicl 
opened on Mar. 27, in Montevideo, Ura 
guay. They will confer with simila 
leaders from Rio de Janiero, Bueno 
Aires, Santiago, La Paz, and Lima. / 
number of college presidents and clergy 
men from North America sailed on ear 
lier steamers; still others are en rot 
from Great Britain, Spain, France an 
Portugal. The purpose of the congres 
is to study the new conditions w nic 
have arisen in the South American re 
lice in recent years, especially since th 
war, and to make plans and prone 
for making more effective the work ¢ 
religious, educational, and medical ager 
cies in the light of these new facts. Fo 
that purpose twelve commissions, ¢ om 
(Continucd on page 219) 
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emberdcningok Jesus 


YHE greatest controversies of the Christian era have 


+ raged around the person and work of Jesus of 
Nzareth. Century after century the church has been 
dided and distraught by contending parties who have 
saght to impose their convictions on the rest of the fel- 
lwship. The great historic creeds of Christendom crys- 
tilized in the white heat of these episodes. Yet through 
t: troubled centuries he has moved forward drawing in- 
‘casing multitudes after him. Denunciation by his 
He cannot destroy him; neither can controversies 
-aiong his disciples obscure him. The light of God still 
sines with undiminished splendor through him. His 
nyral grandeur and sublimity of character still draw men 
town him both as Saviour from sin and Lord of life. 
ite annual commemoration of his resurrection draws 
mar again and so far as that story of the first Easter 
“mrning is known, the triumph of our Lord over death 
ad the grave will be told anew. The whole body of his 
carch on earth, known by whatever name or sign, will 
son be tracing again his last footprints over the Palestinian 
hls; will linger lovingly where he tarried; will go with 
hin to the last supper, through the garden, and will weep 
wh him over the way of sorrow that ended at the place 
0a skull. The darkness of Calvary, the burial in the 
nw tomb and the angel’s annunciation in the grey dawn- 
ity of the first day of the week will all live anew. And 
h will emerge as he always has, to walk with his disciples 
He the highways of life, the sympathetic Lord of our 
iss, 

hese are realities which no difference of race, language, 
Oyanization or culture can take from us. We passionately 
dhire him to be the Lord of our life. There are many 
Pihs by which we have approached him and there are 
ders reasons why we own him as Lord. “In the be- 
gining was the Word * * and the Word became flesh 
ail dwelt among us,” is the gospel record of the in- 


4 
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carnation. “God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself,” is the apostolic faith. And it’remains today the 
very heart of Christian faith. Deity expressing itself in 
humanity, to save humanity, is basic. The fact of incarna- 
tion we hold in common. It is in attempted explanation 
of the fact that divergence of opinions emerges. The best 
solution to the problem of the relation of Deity to the 
person of Jesus is that found by the simple believer, who 
when he sincerely accepts Jesus, finds God.. 

There is universal agreement on the fact of his unique 
and heavenly life. Weak, ignorant and sinful men have 
always gathered about Jesus in awe and admiration. His 
sinless, unselfish, serving life makes him the admiration 
and the hope of the ages. Even the non-Christian world 
acknowledges him as the peerless moral leader of the race. 
Added to the fact of his moral perfections, there is uni- 
versal agreement in the brotherhood of all believers that 
his teaching is incomparable. The sermon on the mount, 
the prodigal son, the good Samaritan, the great command- 
ment, the discourses with Nicodemus and with the woman 
of Samaria, the disciples’ prayer, are all undimmed by time. 
Never man spake as our Lord as he spelled out for us 
the way of life in the simplicity of childhood and in pro- 
fundity beyond the sages. And he made the final test 
cf discipleship in his teaching simple and concrete in his 
oft-recurring, “Follow me.’’ We shall never get beyond 
that. But in that we can all meet in happy agreement. 

All believers are one in their faith that the death of 
Jesus and his resurrection are the crowning glory of his 
revelation of God. We all believe that Calvary was the 
final act of redemptive love. We believe that here some- 
how the innocent suffered for the guilty. In the cross 
of Christ the heart of God is revealed and in this pinnacle 
of revelation God himself is suffering for the sins of the 
world. By whatever figure or mode of thought we try to 
explain Calvary, we all agree that atonement was effected 
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and the Way into the very life of God was opened. And 
we follow this Lamb that was slain as our Lord leaving 
the mysteries with God until that day when we shall be 
like him and see him in his glory as he is. But here and 
now it is he, the suffering, crucified and risen Jesus who 
is the Lord of our life. Theological explanations may 
divide but they never can obscure this central fact of 
Christendom. 

That whole group of disciples designated as Baptists 
wherever found dispersed around the globe, are in prac- 
tical agreement that in Jesus we have a sufficient Saviour 
from sin and a glorious leader for our life. But the im- 
plications of Lordship are those of ownership. Do we be- 
long to Christ? Have we been bought with a price, even 
the precious blood of Christ? And have we acknowledged 
that ownership in its corollary of stewardship? The test 
of our acceptance of Jesus as Lord is very practical. All 
who have vitally made their lives one with him hold their 
life, personality, influence, service and possessions in 
obedience to his will. They are servants to whom their 
Lord has entrusted a pound, a talent, a vineyard with 
which to occupy until the day of reckoning. 

The greatest hersey in the world is to confess with our 
mouths that we accept Jesus as Lord and then by our 
lives demonstrate daily that we are selfish, unsympathetic 
with the world for which he died, and worldly in our 
attitudes and ambitions. “Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things that I say?” is as fresh and vital 
today as when the Master looked with undisguised sorrow 
and disappointment on the fruitless followers of his day. 
On the other hand the ultimate glory of Jesus our Lord 
is found in that increasing fellowship of souls who accept 
the vicarious life of our Master as the rule and guide 
of their own; who live unselfishly; who serve with sac- 
rificial faithfulness; and who are willing to go the added 
way of self-denial and suffering, if only Christ may live 
more perfectly in them and in the world for which he 
died. “All hail the power of Jesus name, let angels pros- 
trate fall; bring forth the royal diadem, and crown him 
Lord of all.” 


For a New Spirit of the People 


HIAT the world is, man makes it. What it is to 

be is still in human hands. God endows the people 

with creative power. His kingdom will come with them 

and not before them. And what their minds are, they are. 

What they think, they will do. All destiny, for good or 
ill, breeds from what they think, feel and will. 

Jesus’ philosophy, not formal but profound, led him to 
rest his whole enterprise, not upon a formal organization 
political nor religious, but upon personal and mass lovalty 
and competency. No great leader ever left his followers 
less equipped to carry on his work than Jesus did. He 
left them with no written manual, no prestige, no money, 
ne army, no organization. He left them his memory and 
his spirit, and trusted them to win the kingdom of God. 

Such a trust in the people is the world’s hope. Not 
until the people have peace and justice in their hearts 
and have some intelligent conception of an effective pro- 
gram will peace and justice reign. Without this com- 
petency in the common man or woman, conferences, pro- 
tocols, leagues and constitutions for a better order will 
be futile, and with it they will not be difficult to devise 


little unless it also lives in human hearts. 


THE BAPTE 


and execute. The law engraved upon stone counts for 


Hence, again, Jesus was right. Evangelism, not the 
rant of some freakish obscurantism, but the disseminatior 
of the truth with passionate spiritual, moral and socia 
appeal, is the prime program for the regeneration of # 
world. Carry the word to the people—to all of the peop! 
—in language they can understand. God and the | 


will do the rest. 


* 
. 
God Bless the Good Team-Work | 


| 
NLESS one is prepared to renounce fellowship alt 
gether, he rests under an acknowledged responsibility 
to any group with which he is voluntarily cate 
This is so elementary that a child can readily see it. 
The Baptist denomination is a great living group, f 
ing about ten million members and growing fast. - 
not merely a statistical total, it is a spiritual family. | 
has a divine task for anion God and history will | 101: 
it responsible. For nearly a hundred years it has bee 
engaged in an effort to integrate its forces for the pe 
formance of that task. That effort has created great de 
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Convention, the Southern Baptist Convention and th) 
Baptist World Alliance. These organizations are frankl| 
facing this world task, and are trying to mobilize th 
whole Baptist host for an intelligent and Christlike dene 
tion to its accomplishment. 4 

How can any Baptist contemplate such a “movemen 
and not feel the grip of a great cause in his soul? “ag 
to some it makes no such appeal. Not merely an it 
consequential person here and there, but persons with tl 
power and position of leadership, turn not only then! 
selves but whole churches away from this cause and fro 
cooperation with their Baptist brethren. They nea 
the propaganda of some schism; in the promotion of $ 
extraneous and rival ovement in the practice of findi it 
fault with others to whom, fy all consistency, they 0 
the most steadfast working fellowship in the faithful su’ 
port of the common cause. They systematically stri 
turn the hearts of Baptist people away from such fe 
ship. They represent in a bad and false light the motive 
beliefs, teachings and aims of the regular agencies of t 
denomination. They incite disaffection. They seek | 
divert, and boast that they do divert, from the regul) 
work of the denomination to rival agencies large sums | 
money. They make such conduct a matter of good co 
science. They glory in it. 4 

What can be done about such conduct? Not much € 
cept to take note of it and avoid it. The organized wo} 
of Christ which is hampered by it can only accept t 
added burden patiently and hope for a better spi 
arise among those who withdraw. They have chosen 
course and their reward. They have deprived them: 
cf a glorious fellowship which might have been t 
So far as they have the capacity, they have elected | 
selves to a local and factional Jeadership. The causé 
go on and will outgrow and forget them. Think of 
kindly. Pray for them sincerely. Welcome them 
team whenever they are willing to join it. But Gor 
the man who elects himself finally to the spirit, the cou 
and the end which they have chosen! 
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By U. M. 


gITZ ABOUT TO 
ECOME A TEETOTALER 


Germany is awakening to the evils of intemperance. So 
ing as twenty years ago, some of the best temperance and 
ohibition literature in the world was issued by the social- 
is of the empire. Recently the subject was brought up in 

reichstag by a motion for the enactment of a prohibi- 
* law. Large employers are reported to have forbidden 
te drinking of intoxicants by their employees. Germany, 
igenerated, may yet become the exponent of the most 


qrfect civilization in the world. 
QOSE-STEPPERS BREAK RANKS 
y AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Anybody who fears that the colleges of the country 
ae training students for the intellectual goose-step may 
¢ther encouragement from the reports of the college sec- 
tm of the League for Industrial Democracy. For in- 
since, between Nov. 13, 1924, and Feb. 5, 1925, Mr. Paul 
lanshard visited thirty-nine colleges, universities, normal 
siools and theological schools, and addressed more than 
1,000 students, of whom more than 900 joined the league. 
(early a host of American students have learned to think 


ad act for themselves and are facing the new day. 
iw _YORK FINDS 
1)ME CARE BEST 


New York City is working out valuable experiments on 
aarge scale in the care of dependents. In 1923 it found 
tit the care of 23,000 children and 8500 widows in their 
hmes cost $4,517,106, while the cost of caring for 13,000 
cldren in institutions was $4,032,700. The care of aged 
prsons is also found to be as economical where practicable 
ain institutions. More and more, in the case of families 
reding help, to the number of over 6000 a year, personal 
p from trained nurses, visitors, physicians and persons 
siled in finding employment, is found to supersede the 
nzessity for financial aid, and it gives better results. The 
y is experimenting now with a department known as 
mental hygiene clinic. dealing specifically with the 


mntal problems of families in distress. 
“IRY NAVIES GRAPPLING 
; THE UPPER BLUE” 


(f the recent tests made by the United States govern- 
tnt at Fortress Monroe may be accepted as at all conclu- 
sie, the human race has come face to face at last with the 
fill necessity of abolishing war. The aerial force demon- 
Stated its invincibility. Henceforth, war is to come not 
ihe tramp of legions or in rush of horsemen, but on the 
Wigs ef the wind. Destruction more utter and appalling 
tin the earthquake in Japan may fall in a night upon 
i fairest cities in the world. The only way to avert 
sth catastrophe is to abolish war. And the only way 
tcachieve the abolition of war is for the people so to 
ike up their minds and to move together for the creation 
9 an international agency of government having power 
bth to deal with the causes of war and to place war itself 
Were it belongs, in the category of crime. Obstacles to 
sth an effort are popular ignorance and indifference, com- 
bied with national greed and cockiness, and they are re- 


vable. 


MY AN ADMIRAL SAY THIS 
(4D GET AWAY WITH IT? 


"resident Coolidge’s school of women for the national 
ense heard many fearsome words, but none more so 
Un these, quoted from an address by Rear Admiral W. 
” Phelps of the United States navy: “Serious differ- 
“tes are brewing with England over shipping policies. 
‘tese differences can be prevented from developing into 
a nflict only by a strong navy.”’ Call these words, accord- 
10 to your preference, the utterance of a statesman, a 
‘ 
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The World in Transit 


McGulIRE 


fool or a liar; but they cannot be ignored. They mean 
war. They imply a knowledge of state secrets which the 
people of both the United States and England have a right 
to know. If a rear-admiral can say such a thing without 
rebuke from his superiors, it is the duty of both congress 


and the British parliament to find out what is going on. 


REALLY, HOW RICH 
Is THE WORLD? 


An estimate of the world’s wealth is going the rounds. 
It covers twenty-three countries, omitting Africa and cer- 
tain other considerable areas, and arrives at a total of 
$727,000,000,000. That is, this amount of property, in terms 
of the market price, is known to be available for specu- 
lative trading. But a commercial total and an economic 
total may be very different. A mining or forest area, for in- 
stance, may be the scene of active business operations and 
high prices, while every day that it is worked is exhausting 
its potential economic worth to the community as a whole. 
Every day leaves less timber or coal. A careful study 
of the world’s material resources is needed in terms not 
of dollars but of human life. How much actual economic 
iuaterial exists? How many people can it support in 
normal living, and how long? How is it being used? In 
the process of its use, is it being converted into the highest 
human values? 


BRITAIN’S GRIP SEEMS 
TO BE SLIPPING 


In forming the new opium treaty Great Britain has 
deliberately left the way open for any of her dominion 
governments to appeal to the League of Nations against 
her for the arbitration of any dispute arising under the 
treaty. . Such a step portends the transfer of the power 
to make independent treaties to the dominions—a power 
which Canada has already assumed in dealing with the 
United States. But such power belongs to the very es- 
sence of nationality. Its exercise by the dominions will 
mean that the British empire, so far as it applies to Canada, 
Australia, Ireland and South Africa, has ceased to exist 
and has become a free association of independent com- 
monwealths. In that case, how much longer can India 


be held in subjection? 
THE PRESIDENT SAID 
WHAT ALL EXPECTED 


President Coolidge’s inaugural address accords with that 
interpretation of him at which the people had already ar- 
rived. He approves religion, morals, justice and freedom. 
He is a party man and demands the exclusion of those 
members of his party who refused to support his candidacy 
in the last election. He views the Permanent Court of 
International Justice with favor and hope. He thinks that 
the time may come when wars will be outlawed. He be- 
lieves in a military establishment sufficient to protect our 
national interests in such a manner that the world will 
approve it. He conceives that our devotion to freedom led 
us to “extend our domain over distant islands in order to 
safeguard our own interests.” He understands the last 
election to have carried a mandate to the government for 
four, and only four, specific items, namely: to preserve 
the present powers of the supreme court, to resist all pro- 
posals for the public ownership of railroads and of general 
electric utilities; to practice economy, and to reform the 
system of taxation so as to ease the burdens of the rich 
and promote the prosperity of all. Finally, he idealizes 
this nation as one that “cherishes no purpose save to 
merit the favor of Almighty God.” This self-portraiture 
of his is a fair composite of the mind of America. Taken 
in the lump we are that kind of people. 
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FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: RUSSELL MORSB BROUGHER, PASTOR, FIRST CHURCH, PATERSON, N. J.; J. WHITCOMB ; 


BROUGHER, PASTOR TEMPLE CHURCH, LOS ANGELES; JAMES W. BROUGHER, JR., STUDENT, 


“Brougher—A Prince of a Fellow” — | 


By LEONARD W. RILEY 


ye) 


¢¢7S Doctor Brougher in: 
The girl in the outer office pressed a button. In 

a moment more Doctor Brougher’s private secretary was 
sweetly inquiring: ‘Have you an appointment with Doc- 
tor Brougher? No? Well, Doctor Brougher is very busy. 
This is the morning (Friday) he gets out his advertising 
for the Sunday services. Could you call Monday after- 
noon? Doctor Brougher will receive from two until five.” 

Words dripping with honeydew! Nevertheless, I did 
not think I would. Presenting my card, I suggested that 
she hand it to Doctor Brougher when he was not busy. 
I might have lingered a moment, but I didn’t. I hurried 
out, down the two flights of stairs and across the lobby. 
Just before mingling with the crowd on the street came a 
call: . 

“Oh, Riley!” 

Turning, I beheld the busy Doctor Brougher coming on 
a run. You could have played checkers on his coat tails 
if he’d had on that kind of a coat, which he didn’t. 

“Here, old man, you know better than to run off like 
this. Come back here. We lunch together today.” 

Circumstances always alter cases. Gladly I retraced my 
steps, arm in arm with the busy man. I knew I was in 
for a bit of old-time fellowship which I frankly coveted. 

“Now, Brougher, you finish that advertising and I'll read 
the latest issue of THE Bartist while ’m waiting.” 

Friends of Doctor Brougher reading the above will smile 
and say: “Isn’t that just like Brougher?’ It is! 

BELIEVES IN ADVERTISING 

This incident introduces us to a prominent feature of 
Doctor Brougher’s ministry. He believes in advertising. 
He is a past master in the art. The Temple auditorium 
stands on one of the busiest streets of Los Angeles. En- 
tering the open lobby, you are confronted with an easel 
supporting a large picture of Doctor Brougher in an at- 
tractive pose and an announcement of his sermon topics 
and musical program for the following Sunday. There is 
also a large picture of his organist, Dr. Ray Hastings, 
seated at the great organ. Thousands see these pictures 


and announcements every day of the week. ‘The san 
announcements, accompanied by Doctor Brougher’s piv 
ture, appear in all the daily papers, with special feature 
displayed. His calendars are always the product of muc 
time and thought. Others do all these things? Yes, bi 
Brougher has his own way of making them count. The 
are always new, fresh, striking. | 

Brougher, however, is his own best advertisemen 
Those who meet him never forget him. They will go o1 
of their way any time to meet him again. 
through some things in his study, or even on the pul 
platform, but elsewhere he has plenty of time. 

When the noon hour came, we started out to lune 
Fortunately I was not ravenously hungry. Apparent 
every other person we met knew him. Time and aga 
I was introduced to some one who stopped to shake han: 
with him. At the crossing the traffic officer waved a smi 
ing greeting. The newsboy shouted: “Hello, Doct 
Brougher.” Incidentally he told me of a newsboy he hi 
helped out of a predicament in the police court who w 
now studying law in a prominent university. The new 
boys know that he is their friend. . 

In the Biltmore Sweetshop the faces of the clerks, t! 
floor managers, and the waitresses all lighted up when thi 
caught sight of Doctor Brougher. He had a friendly wo: 
for every one of them. f 

After lunch he showed me over the Biltmore hot 
which is said to be “the last word” in hotel construct 
in this country. Here we met an entirely different da 
ct citizens, but the greetings were none the less numero 


and cordial. A leading business men’s organization hi 


just adjourned its noon-day luncheon. These men, tC) 
seemed to know Brougher. They stopped to shake han 


with him and to exchange words of friendly greetir 
Not a few threw an arm around him as perchance he w) 


introduced to yet another. Jokés and stories made t 
welkin ring time and again. a 
business circles, would doubtless echo the sentiment 0 


prominent railroad official who, in handing Doct 


He may rus 


These men, infiveeaane 
m4 


f 
> 
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Brougher an annual over his road, remarked: “I’m not 
expecting you to bring a great convention to Los Angeles, 
or anything like that; I’m giving this to you, Brougher, 
because you are a good fellow and I like you.” 

’. KNOWS HOW TO SHAKE HANDS 

_ Sunday I attended Brougher’s services both morning and 
evening. When the morning service was over he did not 
tush away into seclusion in order to save his precious 
energy for his great evening service. He was down in 
the lobby, evidently having the time of his life. He 
showed his good judgment, too, by putting on a light over- 
oat as he came out warmed up from his preaching. He 
seems to expect the members of the church to make one 
inother welcome, while strangers and any seeking church 
nembership are invited to meet him. His deacons are 
at hand to get names and addresses. They cooperate tact- 
tully and cheerfully. It would help many a preacher 
i veedet fully to watch Brougher while in action in that 
obby. He doesn’t shake hands in any dignified, perfunc- 
ory manner. Huis whole heart is in his greeting. He 


j 


joesn’t wait for you to say complimentary things to him. 
‘a takes the initiative, and while he is talking to you he 
loesn’t know that there is anybody else in the building. 
de makes you feel that there is no one else he is so 
nterested in as in you. This you do not forget; it makes 
rou feel like coming again. 

- I would not advise other preachers to kiss the little folks 
‘ind even some of the older boys and girls as Brougher 
loes on occasion. In his hearty manner he gets away 
vith it. Even the boys don’t resent it. They seem to 
ike it, or, rather perhaps, the way he does it. In doing 
his and all else he does, Brougher is simply being himself. 
_ The other day Doctor Brougher and his people cele- 
‘rated the fifteenth anniversary of his pastorate of this 
‘reat church, whose first pastor was the celebrated Dr. 
Xobert J. Burdette. On this occasion his people gave him 
five hundred dollar grandfather clock with some won- 
lerful chimes as a token of their confidence and love. 
{vidently they are not eager to have fellowship with the 
bird pastor of this remarkable church, 
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TEMPLE CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 
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Doctor Brougher’s services are held in a theater that 
has five galleries above the large lower floor. Just think 
of a preacher fairly well filling such an auditorium twice 
each Sunday for a whole decade and a half! How does 
he do it? Frankly, I'll say I don’t know, and if the 
truth were known I imagine Brougher himself is a bit 
puzzled over it. The stately building, its strategic location 
in a rapidly growing city, the effective advertising, the 
great organ, the vested choir, the special musical features, 
the loyal membership—all make their contribution, but 
back of all, giving vitality to the whole, is the radiant per- 
sonality of Brougher himself. People who have known 
him in his former pastorates in Paterson, N. J., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and Portland, Ore., never think of pass- 
ing through Los Angeles without seeing and hearing 
Brougher. The same is true of the people in my small 
ccmmunity, where Doctor Brougher was heard occasion- 
ally about two decades ago. The amazing thing is that he 
will call the great majority of these people by name with- 
out the slightest hesitation. He binds people to him with 
ties which are not easily broken. 

PREACHES THE OLD GOSPEL 

I had not heard Brougher preach for a number of years. 
I was curious to know whether he is still running true | 
to his old form. He is—no doubt about that! Here are 
the questions he answered as a prelude to his evening 
sermon on “Narrow-minded and Open-minded People’: 
“Do men use more cosmetics than women?”; “Is it 
hypocrisy to keep up appearances ?”; “Who saves the most 
money—single or married people?” 

What has all that to do with the preaching of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ? Very much indeed! In his own way 
Brougher is following the example of the Apostle Paul. 
He is endeavoring to be all things to all men, if by any 
means he may save some. No matter what his preludes 
or subject may be, or where on earth, in heaven or else- 
where he may roam during the sermon, you may rest as- 
sured that he will always finish at the cross of Christ. 
With all his soul Brougher believes there is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we must 
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be saved. On this particular Sunday night he closed by 
showing that after all the most narrow-minded people in 
all the world are those who refuse to recognize and accept 
Jesus as the Saviour of the world. This many-featured 
service ended in the good old-fashioned way, with the 
preacher pleading with the lost to accept Jesus as Saviour 
and with many responding to the invitation. 


Did the Bible Ever 


By Douctias G. Harine 4 | 


I WAS brought up to read the Bible in solemn awe. In 
Sunday school it was treated as something to call forth 
one’s most serious feelings and mirth was out of place 
when dealing with it. 

What a horrible blunder! For the humor of Jesus is 
delicious and irresistible when it gets a free chance and is 
released from the sepulchral tones of the Sunday-school 
superintendent or the doleful drawl of the average small- 
size pastor. 

Most of my life I have been discovering bits of humor 
which had been skillfully concealed from me in my child- 
hood days. My Japanese friends have helped much in 
making these discoveries. When you read these wonder- 
ful old stories of Jesus to people who have never heard 
them before and have no preconceived notions, they often 
get more out of them than do we with our lifelong habit 
of solemnity in dealing with the Bible. 

Some years ago in Yokohama, in the old night school 
which existed up to the time of the earthquake, I was 
reading the Bible in chapel. It was a passage which I 
now regard as one of the most delightful in the New 
Testament—but neither childhood days in Sunday school 
nor three years in the theological seminary had taught me 
to laugh at it. 

But those Japanese boys who had never heard it be- 
fore taught me a lesson. It was one of those clever replies 
which Jesus made to the Pharisees. As the story un- 
folded, the boys showed signs of interest, and when the 
climax came a good laugh swept the room. I was startled 
for a minute—I had never heard any one laugh at any- 
thing in the Bible before. I thought I must have made 
some blunder in my reading. But then it dawned on me, 
“Why that is funny, isn’t it?” Why had I never laughed 
before? 

After chapel I walked out of the room with one of the 
boys. “Teacher,” he remarked, “Jesus was pretty clever, 
wasn't he? The Pharisees never got the better of him.” 
And then he chuckled with evident satisfaction. It oc- 
curred to me that the common people of Jerusalem and 
Galilee must have chuckled just that way at some of the 
Master’s sallies; they must have kept their faces as 
straight as best they could before the dignity of the scribes 
and Pharisees—and then gone home and rocked with 
laughter while they told their families the tale. 

The other evening I got another demonstration of my 
own lack of humor. I was working through the eleventh 
chapter of Luke with a Bible class of Japanese boys that 
meets in my home. Remember the last part of that chapter, 
where Jesus denounces the scribes and Pharisees in no un- 
certain terms? Well, to me those words have always been 
a stern denunciation, solemn and terrible—almost bitter. 
I never saw the kindly humor, the keen satire, which gives 
the verses their real tone. 


But the boys saw it. When they read Jesus’ words 
about cleansing the inside of the cup as well as the out- 
side, I expected the boys to take it seriously. Instead they 
chuckled, and one of them observed, “That kind aren’t all 
dead yet, are they?” Tithing mint and rue and herbs 


front of the pit where the orchestra plays all the week 
various and sundry performances. 
There in memory let us leave him with a prayer | 
God may long continue to bless him as he, like his Mast 
seeks to save that which is lost. 


Make You Laugh? 


called forth the same response from these boys that | 
probably got out of the original listeners—a laugh of ¢ 
light at the keen insight of the satire. “Chief seats 
the synagogues and salutations in the market places’ He 
boys knew the modern Japanese counterpart of the P 
see and laughed again. And the idea of calling ih 
fellows ‘ ‘tombs which appear not, and the men that y 
over them know it not!’ The nearest English transla ti 
I could get of the boys’ comment on that was “He | 
had the goods on ’em, didn’t he?” 

But it was verse forty- -five, the place where the law: 
spoke up in injured dignity and said “Teacher, in say ¢ 
this thou reproachest us also” which got the biggest lau). 
I can’t translate the boys’ remarks into English litera, 
but the nearest equivalents would run something like th 
“That lawyer was a big boob. Why didn’t he keep 
mouth shut? He might have known Jesus would shi 
him up too!” -“His conscience bothered him, I gues’ 
“Well wouldn’t that get you—that fellow gave his wh « 
game away!” 2 

Then when Jesus turned his satire and denunciation | F 
the lawyers the boys enjoyed the spectacle as much as 
they had been there. ‘The lawyers are still at the sa 
game,” some one remarked, and even the alert young 
student in the class put on a sheepish grin. “Those fellc’: 
who make long speeches about the heroes of old and # 
new monuments on their graves are doing business y,,’ 
commented another boy, and then they all chuckled agin 
for there is a lot of that sort of thing in Tokyo no’ 
days. 

Did you ever laugh at anything in your Bible? If: 
you have missed its finest charm. Jesus wept, but 
also laughed. Folks liked to have him at dinner, e: 
when he took his host to task for lack of courtesy. “ 
common people heard him gladly. Did the common peck 
ever listen gladly to an apostle of gloom? They her 
him gladly because he made them glad—he was not ch 
humorous and clever, but he went to the bottom of thi 
and punctured the bubbles of dignity which irritated 1 
common folk. Jesus was serious, he was sublime, he “2: 
the Great Sufferer—but he was also humorous and hayy 
Le us not lose that side of him. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


66 E are like to him with whom there is no pas) 

future with whom a day is as a thousand yejs 
and a thousand years as one day, when we do our wi 
in the great present; leaving both past and future to ™ 
to whom they are ever present, and fearing nothing, € 
cause he is in our future as much as he is in our past 
much as, and far more than we can feel him to be in tt 
present. 


nithode feat, full of hope and courage and stren 
do his will, waiting for the endless good which he i is 
giving as fast as he can get us able to take it in.’ 
Macdonald. 
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The Book of Life 


By GeEorGE L. ROBINSON 


We are happy to give our readers the benefit of an article by a man who is well known in 
America for his scholarship and evangelical standing. He is head of the department of biblical 
literature and English Bible in McCormick Theological seminary, Chicago, and a preacher of rare 


charm as well as a popular teacher. 
ments of our limited space. 


The article will appear in two parts to comply with the require- 
The first part lays the foundation of the Bible’s vitality in its history, 


In its sustained power after being subjected to the process of translation into many languages, and 


in its integrity in spite of all attacks upon It. 
for the claim that the Bible is the Book of Life. 


| 


} - 

4IJ\HE book of life” is the Bible. With singular sig- 
4 nificance it begins and ends with a reference to “‘the 
fameot life’ —Gen. 2:9; Rev. 22:2. So far.as form 
ad materials are concerned, books once claimed kinship 
‘ith trees. Several well-known words survive which 
ymologically testify to a common derivation. For 


xample, /iber in Latin originally meant the bark of a 
vee, and codex meant the trunk; while.the English word 
900k” is itself only the Anglo Saxon form of beech, 
ad we still speak of binding books in “boards”; the word 
‘eaf” being common to both. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE BOOK 


‘Yet, not all books are living books any moye than all 
ees are living trees. Most ancient books are either 
ready dead or dormant, possessing only archaeological 
ilue; while the great majority of new books, which pour 
yurth upon us in torrents and cataracts, fall dead from 
e press. In Great Britain the life of an average book 
i said to be less than five years. We may well con- 
jatulate ourselves that this is so; for, to walk around 
sme huge library like that of the British Museum or 
le Bodleian of Oxford, and to behold the almost count- 
iss volumes that are ever multiplying, affects the average 
jan with a profound sense of bewilderment and almost 
(pression. Even an omnivorous reader like Thomas De 
(aincey confessed that in such a‘place he always felt 
sddened by the thought that he could not live long enough 
tread even a tithe of the volumes which surrounded him. 
4; most of us real solace is found in Bacon’s familiar 
fixim that “some books are to be tasted, others to be 
sallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.” 
fany books are unworthy of the name. In one of his 
ightful essays Charles Lamb has described the books 
Much are no books, as “things in books’ clothing, perched 
ton shelves like false saints, usurpers of true shrines.” 
tr every real book embodies the best of a real man, 
ad must be written, as Ruskin observes, “because the 
athor has something to say which, so far as he knows, 
one has as yet said, no one else can say, and so he is 
‘und to say it.” Such a book will be a genuine book; 
le precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
tasured up on purpose to a life beyond life,” as Milton 
Pts it in his “Areopagitica.” 

In this higher sense, the Bible is “the book of life.” 
tis the book of Christians—the authorized text book of 
{ church. The phrase which Mohammed commonly 
Ws in the Koran to designate Christians is “the people 
the book.” As believers in the Bible we can hardly 
Muse to recognize a fitness in this description. For, 
‘ugh it is true that other religions possess sacred writ- 
Ns of their own, such as the Rig I’edas and the 
“amishads of the Hindus to which much importance is 
lurally attached, Christianity claims in a very special 
Sisé to be a historic faith and to be the sole possessor 


The second article will discuss three specific reasons 


This contribution by Doctor Robinson is the first 


of a series of articles on the Bible which will appear in THE BAPTIST during 1925. 


of the infallible record of a divine revelation. That is 
to say, our religion is founded upon certain wonderful 
events and experiences which actually took place in human 
Listory—events and experiences, indeed, which as Chris- 
tians we believe contain and convey the genuine revela- 
tions of God. Outside the Bible there is no sufficient or 
satisfactory knowledge of God’s revelation to men; but in 
the Bible we have a revelation sufficiently full and com- 
plete, and an explicit announcement to the world of God’s 
only plan of salvation. Christian faith, in fact, identifies 
itself so closely with the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments that, after all, we can hardly resent being 
called “the people of the Book.’’ We may claim, indeed, 
to be much more than such a title implies, but we must 
be poor, ignorant, imperfect Christians, if we are less. 
For Christianity is in a very true and historic sense the 
religion of the Bible; in other words, Christianity is the 
living expression of a living book! 
PAE PACT OFVLHE, BIBLES) ViLALEEY 

1. Through all its history, the Bible has demonstrated 
its wonderful vitality. Most men admit this, and, there- 
fore acknowledge its supremacy: at least in thest.. Even 
amid the darkness and confusion of the Middle Ages the 
authority of the Scriptures was never really denied. The 
reformers did nothing unusual when they made their con- 
fident appeal to Scripture. It is the ultimate standard of 
the whole church universal. In the Osservatore Romano 
of Mar. 9, 1919, the vicar-general of Benedict XV, acting 
upon the pope’s orders, wrote to all the clergy in Rome, 
exhorting them to intensify their work of expounding the 
gospel, and ordering that in all their churches at low mass 
the priest, after having read the gospel in Latin, as usual, 
should turn to the people and in a loud distnict voice 
read it also in Italian. In the same year, the pope also 
sent a letter to Cardinal Casetta of the St. Jerome society, 
in which he says: “May the Holy Book enter Christian 
families, and there be the precious jewel sought after and 
jealously guarded by all, so that the faithful, habituated 
to the daily reading and comment, may learn to live 
worthily, in all things pleasing to God.” That was in 1919, 
One year later, Sept. 15, 1920, to commemorate the fif- 
teenth centenary of the death of St. Jerome, the pope 
issued a lengthy encyclical letter entitled, “St. Jerome and 
Holy Scripture,” which concludes with the following sug- 
gestive sentence: “Our one desire for all the church’s 
children is that, being saturated with the Bible, they may 
arrive at the all-surpassing knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 
Still more recently, a canon of the Roman church is 
quoted as having said: “If you want to be good Catholics 
be Bible Christians.” 

Hence, with certain limitations, we may affirm that, 
historically, down to the present time, the Bible has been 
and is the ultimate standard of the entire church. There 
is but one book for the whole body of Christian believers, 
but one charter, but one norm, but one standard of faith 
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and practice. It is the Bible, indeed, which unites Christen- 
dom. Just as the pilgrimage to Mecca unifies Islam, as 
Moslems from all climes encircle the Kaaba and praise 
Allah in the same language, so the goal of all Christian 
pilgrimage and research and life lies in the holy scriptures. 
In matters archaeological, for example, when Sodom and 
Gomorrah are to be explored, as recently was done by 
President Kyle and his party, men of different faiths and 
types, Jewish, Roman Catholic and Protestant, join hands 
in the undertaking. The Bible is the one sacred shrine at 
which all Christians worship. To some, indeed, it has be- 
come a mere fetish; as to the Armenian and Coptic 
churches, in which all the faithful are allowed to kiss the 
Bible, but only the priest is privileged to turn its pages. 
In other parts, as in Venezuela and Sardinia, we still hear 
occasionally of Bible burning. Even in the kingdom of 
Greece, through prejudices which are partly political and 
partly ecclesiastical, the New Testament in modern Greek 
remains a forbidden book. 


2. Again, the Bible has demonstrated its vitality through 
its many translations into other languages. Homer’s 
“Tliad,” which is sometimes called “The Bible of the 
Athenians,” has been translated, it is reported, into some 
twenty different tongues; but only for students of liter- 
ature, not to win new worshipers of the gods of Olympus. 
Shakespeare’s dramas have been rendered, it is said, into 
thirty-three foreign languages; Tolstoy’s popular soci- 
ological works into about the same number. Bunyan’s 
sacred allegory, the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” into 111 langu- 
ages and dialects; while the whole Bible, both Old Testa- 
ment and New, has been translated into 136 languages, 
the complete New Testament into 130 more; various parts 
of the Bible into 558. So that today the Bible is within 
thie reach of seven-tenths of the whole earth’s population. 
Such facts are arresting and almost incredible, but they 
only demonstrate the vision of Erasmus who cried, “The 
Scriptures should be translated into all languages.” 


ORIGINALS 


The problem of translating from one tongue into an- 
other is always accompanied by great difficulty. An exact 
rendering of any book into a foreign language is, strictly 
speaking, quite impossible. Happy the man who can read 
the Bible in the originals! According to Dryden, the work 
of translating is “a kind of pencil drawing”; according to 
Maeterlinck, it is “like painting a landscape.” For even 
the best translation is like only a copy of some great pic- 
ture; it does not go home readily to heart and mind. 
Round the literal sense of the words there floats a secret 
life which is all but impossible to catch; yet, the “secret 
life’ which is lost is more important than the words or 
images which we translate. No poem can really be trans- 
lated, for the simple reason that no two men have exactly 
the same emotions. To render a poem into another lan- 
guage the translator must be inspired by his original. All 
specialists are emphatic in their declarations that the or- 
iginal vital power of classical literature cannot possibly 
be communicated through another tongue. The Moham- 
medans actually forbid translating the Koran! 

Not so, however, the Bible. “The Word of God is not 
Lound.” Its vitality is such that it claims every language 
of earth as its own, and uses each as a channel through 
which to pour its fertilizing streams. The Bible probably 
loses less through translation than any other book. The 
Holy Spirit in the Bible accommodates himself, and is 
willing to become naturalized in every tongue. Probably, 
also, no other translators try so hard to immerse them- 
selves in the vocabulary and idiom and atmosphere of 
their text, as do the translators of Holy Scripture. The 
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Bible loses something in transmission; that is certain. Bt 
‘the word of God, even when translated, is still living anc 
active, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing! 
even to the dividing of soul and spirit, of both joints anc 
marrow, and quick to discern the thoughts and intents A 
the heart” (Heb. 4:12). This is providential, as out 0 
every thousand men who read the Bible 999 must perforg 
read it in a translated form. It matters not whether th 
torm of the translation is that of Chinese ideograms, 0 
the ancient alphabets of Syria and Hindustan, or th 
Gothic and Slavonic letters of mid-Europe, or the syllabi 
scripts of the Indians and the Eskimo, or the familia 
Roman type of our own translation ; or, whether it is rea’ 
as English is read, from left to right, or like Hebrew an) 
Arabic, from right to left, or downward in columns, som) 
beginning at the right hand top corner of the page lik 
Japanese, and others beginning at the left hand top corne 
like Mongolian, it still appeals to broken hearts, and speak 
with mandatory authority and power to even crimin, 
characters. | 


THE BES SELLERS 


The consequence is that, through its multiplied tran: 
lations, the Bible has become the most popular and widel 
circulated book in all the world. It has been known 1 
precede even the pioneers of civilization ; it has penetrate 
remote and interior parts in front of even the newspapi| 
correspondent; and naturally it has been carried by 4) 
missionaries wherever they have been allowed to go. Ti 
first European travelers to enter Merv, in Central Asi 
found upon arrival the Scriptures already there on sal 
and purchased a copy of the Gospel according to Matthe 
from a Jewish merchant. Just so, for years before # 
discovery of gold in the Klondyke, the New Testame 
was circulating among the Indians of the Yukon Valle 
And the same was essentially true in Tibet, long befo. 
missionaries were permitted to enter that land. The fa 
is that the Bible penetrates regions independently of mi 
sionary endeavor. For example, Abyssinia, which und) 
King Menelik forbade mission work, had, already for ce) 
turies, Testaments in Ethiopic and Amharic, and Gosp¢ 
in the vernacular. A similar story could be told 
Afghanistan and Nepal. In short, the Bible, in print: 
form, has proved itself to be an effective evangelist, a'! 
wins a welcome even apart from human aid. For, } 
lonely souls the Holy Spirit is his own interpreter. | 
consequence, the Bible accompanied by its divine auth, 
has become the most extensively circulated, the mc 
widely read, and, therefore, the most ubiquitous book | 
the world’s literature. 


3. And again, the Bible has demonstrated its vital! 
through the fact that it has withstood the attacks of! 
‘ 


iong-continued, and sometimes an unfriendly, even host 
criticism. Criticism has been defined as but “the effort | 
exegesis to be historical.” Honest, fair-minded criticis, 
therefore, always has its place. No sincerely intellige! 
student of the Bible can possibly object to its proget 
when conducted reverently. Criticism is but the necessa’ 
energy of an inquiring mind; it is the price we all have) 
pay for being “the people of a book!” Though the Bil? 
has been ruthlessly dissected by some, like an anatomi'! 
“subject,” yet its vital, spiritual content has been kt 
untouched. We still have the Bible with us, and we «® 
probably more fully persuaded than ever that it is the vey 
Word of God. Doubts and controversies have reallygeer 
the Book no permanent harm. Rather, it is only ¢ 

theories and prepossessions which have been shaken a! 
discarded. The Bible itself has come through the testi; 
absolutely unshaken. To some these statements may Se(? 
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extravagant; but they are not. For the most arbitrary 
and the most insane criticism that has ever been invented 
ind applied to Holy Scripture, has had absolutely no per- 
nanent effect on the living, vital, soul-saving, regenerat- 
ng power of the Bible to redeem men from sin. Why? 
Zecause the undying energy of truth is in it. 
Poe SHCRET OF THE BIBLE’S VITALITY 

_ The reasons for the Bible’s vitality are not far to seek. 
‘4 is not its style, however, though lauded as “the great 
untiseptic of literature,’ which counts most among its 
nerits. The Gospel according to John, judged merely as 
areek literature, cannot be said to compare with the prose 
of Plato. Nevertheless, John’s message is appraised as 
‘the gospel of eternal life.’ He frankly tells us in his 
sonclusion that the things which he had recounted were 
‘written that we may believe that Jesus is the Christ the 
jon of God: and that believing we may have life in his 
yame” (John 20:31). The power of the Scripture does 
iot reside in the wisdom of words. Their power rather 
‘onsists in their ability to meet human needs. It is so 
vith all literature. The books that are most widely read, 
ind are said to be the most successful, always correspond 
-o some real demand in human life. Books that circulate 
sy the thousands win their popularity because their authors 
ouched, as they wrote, the dry bones of prosaic fact with 
im enchanter’s wand. This has been true of all great 
vriters such as Dickens and Goethe, Harriet Beecher 
‘5towe, and all the rest. The classics of humanity are 
assics because they deal with matters of enduring and 
tniversal interest. 

_ Now, there is one book, and one book only, which 
mounts to all the heights and descends to all the depths 
human nature. That book is the Bible. It is concerned 
vith our direst wants and our deepest problems, and it 
aces them with absolute seriousness and sincerity. It 
peaks with accents which are not of this world; and tells 
(s about the only things which really matter in the end. 
sir Walter Scott recognized this fact when, in the last 
‘ours of his life, he begged his son-in-law to read to him: 
‘What shall I read?” said Lockhart. “Can you ask?” re- 
lied the dying man; “there is but one Book!” It was once 
aid of Jesus, “Never man spake like this man!” “Never 


The Open Air 


By Rusy WEYBURN TOBIAS 


| F YOU have a bit of trouble 
; Which you really cannot bear; 
If there is no way to shift it, 
And no mortal seems to care— 
I won’t say it will cure it, 
But ’twill help you to endure it 
To take it out into the open air. 


The rain will wash its face clean 
From the grime of bitter thoughts; 
The snow will lay a blanket 
Over all the ugly spots— 
I won't say ’twill eradicate, 
But if you have too bad a fate, 


4 
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Fresh air will help to.foil the Blue One’s plots. 
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book spake like this Book,” has been the verdict of the 
generations which have welcomed its heavenly message of 
Jove and comfort. The Bible speaks the language of 
divine love. It captures men’s hearts. This is the miracle, 
and at the same time the mystery of the Bible. It first 
arouses a man’s conscience and convicts him of sin; and 
then, it points him to Christ as the only hope of salvation. 
A Moslem in Cairo recently complained to a missionary, 
“This book condemns nearly everything I do.” An old 
man in Brazi, after reading the Gospels, concluded that, 
“they seem to tell of the true religion, because they do 
not allow any one to live in sin.” The supreme test of 
the Bible’s vitality, I repeat, is not its style, or literary 
excellence, but the hearts of men, to whom it offers a cure 
for all sin and a comfort, for all sorrow. Only life can 
produce life. 
NOT ON TRIAL 

This conclusion is not only incidentally but repeatedly 
confirmed and corroborated by reports from almost every 
quarter of the earth. For across the oceans and from the 
most distant and widely separated parts come the swelling 
voices of numberless souls, newly born into the kingdom 
of God, who join their testimony to ours that they have 
found in this ancient Book the presence and the power 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that he alone is able to 
cleanse them from sin. To account for this universal 
consensus of Christian consciousness is not an easy matter. 
But it at least shows that the Bible is no longer on trial 
as to its ability to save. In the famous Tribuna of the 
Uffizi Gallery of art, at Florence, a tourist armed with 
his guide-book, went up to the curator and said: “Are 
these your masterpieces? ‘I certainly do not see much in 
them myself.” “Sir,” replied the curator, “these pictures 
are not on their trial: it is the visitors who are on their 
trial.” Those among us who perchance see little in the 
Bible, should realize that, after so many generations of 
Christian experience, the Bible is not for the first time 
on trial now! As Luther clearly recognized, “The Holy 
Scriptures are to believing souls what the meadow is to 
the ox; what the home is to the man; what the nest is 
to the bird; the stream to the fish; and the cleft of the 
reck to the sea-fowl.” 


The sunshine has a way with it 
That’s all its very own; 
And the wind! A burden’s lightened 
When the chaff away has blown— 
I won't say that you'll lose it, 
But you'll really almost choose it, 
When you see how much has taken wings and 
flown. 


The stars have nothing else to do 
But make a dark world fair; 
There is sunset, there is moonrise, 
And the sky is everywhere! 
If you must face disaster, 
Look for wisdom to the Master, 
And take it out into the open air. 


———ooooSoooo—aaaaaaaaaEaEanaaEaESEaeEeeee——————_ a — — — ———— ————————— ——————— —— — SS 
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A Foreign Missionary’s View of a Home Proble 


By A. F. GROESBECK 


ECENTLY I was given choice between ten days’ 
deputation work in and about Philadelphia and the 
same time in work among the smaller churches in the 
mountainous county of Tioga, Pennsylvania. I chose 
Tioga county and found no cause to regret my decision. 
It brought me face to face with the problem of the small 
church in the small town. Increased knowledge has not 
brought dismay to my heart, but with a greater apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of the task it brought also a deeper 
sense of its importance, and real attractiveness. 

Of course, the problem is that of providing for churches 
of a few tens of members and of not large financial ability, 
suitable pastors for their guidance and development. The 
method of placing a “director” in charge of one or more 
associations to assist one, two, three or four of these 
churches to unite in calling a pastor is being used. This 
method is showing good results and promises better things 
for the future, but it is an open secret that these directors 
are finding their greatest difficulty in securing the right 
kind of men who are willing to enter these fields. It has 
seemed to me that these pastorates ought to be especially 
attractive to men who may have volunteered for foreign 
service and find the doors to that service closed. What 
are some of the elements that make these fields attractive? 

The population is 100 per cent American, and they do 
not have to wear hoods and nightgowns to prove it. In 
every one of the score of towns visited, the foreign popu- 
lation was absolutely a negligible quantity. A whole town- 
ship reported only two families of “foreigners,” and these 
of course, will soon be absorbed into the “genuine Amer- 
ican stock.” 

It is no longer an uneducated community to which he 
is asked to minister. The consolidated school has come 
to stay, and as one of its sponsors assured me between 
“squirts” of tobacco juice, “This means that a high-school 
education is brought within reach of every boy and girl in 
the township, and most of them are going after it.” A 
corps of thirteen buses brings the children to that particu- 
lar school and takes them home again at night. The church 
stands by the side of the schoolhouse and the “rural pas- 
tor” probably preaches to more high-school students on 
Sunday than do half our “city pastors.” The pastor is 
dealing, not with pure American stock alone but it is 
rapidly becoming educated American stock. 

In these audiences will be found the highest percentage 
of potential leadership to be found anywhere. Nearly 
every one of these villages has a Methodist and a Baptist 
church, the two working harmoniously though seldom 
unitedly. If Baptists and Methodists are suffering from a 
shortage of ministers it would appear that the shortage 
comes from failing to cultivate properly the soil where 
leadership is grown. 

The railroads are slow and the trains infrequent, but no 
better auto roads were ever built than those threading 
these mountains, and bus service connects most of the 
villages with the towns and cities. An automobile makes 
the pastor both independent and useful. He can go when 
and where he pleases and become a veritable part of the 
life of the neighborhood he comes to serve. Most of 
these villages have electric lights and many of them have 
a public water system. Telephone connections link up 
even the most isolated homes with the outer world and the 
parsonage. The isolation of a former generation is gone. 

God never made a more beautiful country. There is 
none of the grandeur of the Rockies, but there is a gentle, 
quiet, worshipful beauty that I have never beheld else- 
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where. ‘God made the country,” and when man made 
towns he put them along the valleys as he ought. “B 
tiful for situation” described Zion’s location to the pi 
Jewish heart because there they met Jehovah, but give p 
‘Tioga, Covington, Mansfield, and Blossburg, for our G 
surely dwells in these valleys. > | 
One finds in these churches a type of piety that is 
marked by genuineness and sincerity, and so, naturally, 
by simplicity and devotedness. The music and other parts 
of the services sometimes left much to be desired from) 
the artistic point of view, but never once did they fail i 
genuineness and spiritual content. | 
To sum up: These small churches afford a man an 
American congregation— educated, rich 1 
leaders, and of much genuine piety. 
a most beautiful country which modern improvements has 
made to cease to be isolated, unsanitary and uncomfortable, 
One’s living expense would be at least 30 per cent less 
than in the city. What a place to raise a family! Wha 
a place to make one’s life tell for God and the Mast “r 
kingdom. 
I find in my journeyings many men and women, who 
for one reason or another, have never been able to e 
to the foreign field for which they volunteered during 
their earlier years. If the student volunteer lacks the) 
physical robustness necessary to face a tropical climate 
if he lacks the nerve to face earthquake, typhoon, cholera, 
plague, leprosy, or isolation without medical serviceaaa 
he lacks the ability to learn a foreign language—why no! 
consider God’s call to a life of service in these smaller 
churches? Why should not men and women in the firs’ 
instance volunteer for this service? It has great attrac’ 
tions and holds great promise of usefulness in the king| 
dom. Cannot our Home Mission society do something) 
along the line of recruiting in seminaries and colleges fo) 
this service? This calling may lack something of thi 
romance of foreign service, but surely it is not less honor 
able, and would it not be possible for our Home Missi ot 
society in the way of furloughs for study and recognitior 
services at meetings of Northern Baptist Conventior 
to manifest the esteem in which the denomination ought t¢ 
hold these servants of theirs? Let us magnify the office 
and make it honorable in the sight of the denomination. | 
O CAPTAIN OF A SHIP is responsible for the 
storm that smites the ship in mid-ocean except per’ 
chance he is like that “master and owner”’ of the ship 7 
acted upon the advice of a “land-lubber” centurion 
stead of that of an old “sea-salt mariner” who had s 
“I perceive, sirs, that this voyage will be with hurt 
much damage not only of the lading and ship but als 
our lives.” Captain and crew are not responsible for 
storms that sweep the oceans. Their responsibility i 
manage the ship to the best of their ability, and, st 
ing by night and day, bring the ship through the sto 
No individual pastor is responsible for the storms 
seem to toss the churches today, like eggshells upon an 
waters. Ours the responsibility to answer the call,” 
hands stand by on deck!” Ours the responsibility, € 
one in his place and working together, to bring the 
safely through the storm. Conscious of the abiding p 
ence of Christ, the churches today will outride and ec 
through the storms that rage even as they have in 
days gone by. No ship sinks or is wrecked with Ch 
on board. . 


—-H ee Huse. 


Nie: taught us to pray, “Bring 

us not into temptation.” It is 
good at times for us to center our 
minds on just what particular 
temptations we should pray to be 
delivered from, and just what par- 
ticular conditions we must fulfill 
in order to cleanse our prayers 
from presumptuousness and_ to 
make it possible for God to answer 
them. 


The Secret of Success 


One temptation to which many 
of us are liable is the temptation 
to give up tasks before they are 
completed. Jesus said that it was 
his meat and drink to do the will 
of him that sent him, and to ac- 
complish his work. And all great 
success comes in the way of fin- 
ishing, under even the greatest dis- 
couragements, that which God has 
called upon us to attempt. 


Burning Bridges 


How may we be delivered from 
the temptation to be quitters? One 
way is by publicly announcing what 
we intend to accomplish. If we do 
so, it will be very embarrassing to 
our pride to run the risk of mock- 
ery by giving it up. Whenever we 
may elicit just pride on the side 
of righteousness, we call in a 
strong reenforcement. This is one 
of the reasons why it is part of the 
Christian’s duty to make a public 
profession of Christ. To do- so 
burns bridges behind us, and put us 
into a situation where the finger of 
scorn will be pointed at us if we 
fail. 


Another way to keep from the 
temptation to faint by the way is, 
as far as we are able, to associate 
others with us in the good enter- 
prise. Soldiers are often able to 
face danger through the help that 
comes from feeling shoulder to 
shoulder with a line of fellow 
fighters. This is one of the great 
reasons for membership in the 
Christian church; membership, I 
mean, not merely of a formal sort, 
but of the vital and organic sort. 
It would have been immeasurably 
harder for Paul to give up his mis- 
sionary enterprise after he had per- 
suaded Silas and Timothy to go 
along with him. 


“Bring Us Not into Temptation” 


By RoLttin H. WALKER 
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For the Glory of Christ 


Another way to keep ourselves 
from the temptation to be quitters 
is to make sure in the very begin- 
ning that we have attempted a task 
for the glory of Christ and not for 
our own glory. Personal pride is a 
power, but it is not a lasting power. 
But the inspiration of pure love for 
Jesus Christ holds when all other 
motives evaporate. 

Moreover, it is highly important 
that before we attempt any task 
we canvass the matter thoroughly 
and make ourselves sure that what 
we are attempting is a feasible, 
necessary enterprise. Many enter- 
prises fail because the projectors 
did not take time to think things 
through, and to make themselves 
doubly sure that what they were 
attempting was wise and expedient. 


Counting he Cost 


In this connection it is very 1m- 
portant for us, as Jesus said, to 
count the cost. We must not 
merely be sure that what we are 
attempting is worth while, but we 
should vividly bring ourselves to 
the realization of what we shall 
have to pay as the price of embark- 


JF you have faith, preach it; if 

you have joy, share it; if you 
have sorrow, bear it. Find the 
bright side of ‘things and help 
others to get sight of it also. This 
is the surest way to be cheerful 
and happy. 


ing in the enterprise. Jesus was 
very insistent about this. He con- 
stantly warned his disciples of com- 
ing persecutions. The time cometh, 
said he, when whosoever killeth 
you will think he doeth service to 
God. Father, mother, wife, chil- 
dren, will rise up against you, and 
cause you to be put to death. He 


‘ wanted no disciples who woke up 


to the stern consequences of fol- 
lowing him after the enterprise was 
well begun. 

Then of course the prolonged 
habit of prayer itselt is a wonderful 
source of renewed strength. Even 
the youths, says the prophet, shall 
faint and be weary, and the young 
men shall utterly fall, but they that 
wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles, they shall run and 
not be weary, they shall walk and 
not faint. 


Food for Vigor 


And in immediate connection 
with this, how important is Bible 
study, where we read the record 
of the great heroes of the past who 
in the midst of weariness and fail- 
ure and mockery persevered to the 
end. Whatsoever things were 
written beforehand, says the apos- 
tle, were written for our comfort, 
that we through patience and con- 
solation of the Scriptures might 
have hope. And the study of the 
Scriptures implies also the duty 
and the privilege of studying all 
the great records of heroism in the 
Christian church. I know no more 
inspiring literature than missionary 
biography. One always ought to 
have a great missionary biography 
on hand as a kind of tonic. More 
and more such lives will be consid- 
ered a very part of the food of the 
vigorous Christian. 

It frequently happens that a man 
is tempted to become discouraged 
and to give up the enterprise which 
he has started, by reason of en- 
feebled health, and so while one 
prays to be kept from temptation 
it is his duty to be very careful of 
his physical health. The time will 
come when any sort of proceeding 
that interferes with health will be 
looked upon as a sin against high 
heaven. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for Apr. 5 


“He most lives who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best.” 


“The Master’s Scale of Values” on 
pages 131-144 of Fosdick’s “The Man- 
hood of the Master,” tells what Christ 
thought about life and the example he 
gave. 

The intermediate grade, second quar- 
ter, manual of the Bible Study Union 
lessons is devoted to Christian life and 
conduct, stressing particularly the stand- 
ards of the prophets. 


Then Course 11 of the Keystone 
Graded lessons is devoted to “The Life 
of a Christian.” If you cannot secure 
all four parts of this course, the first and 
second would be more helpful than the 
other two. 


Parlette’s “The University of Hard 
Knocks” contains some excellent phil- 
osophy on life and living. Besides, his 
thoughts will make the book enjoyable. 

“The Power of Purpose” by Jordan 
will help you with this lesson. 


Several poems will help to “brighten” 
the meeting. Longfellow’s “The Psalm 
of Life” and “The Builders,” “Your Mis- 
sion” by Gates, “Life Sculpture” by 
Doane, and “Thanatopsis” by Bryant, 
each show how the poets have looked 
on life. “The Rubaiyat” by Omar Khay- 
yam also shows how life was considered. 
Contrast this with the other poems and 
see wherein the difference in viewpoints 
lies. 

“The Manhood of the Master’ ($1.15), 
“The University of Hard Knocks” (75 
cents), “The Power of Purpose’ (60 
cents) and the Keystone Graded Les- 
sons, Parts 1; 2, 3.4 of Course 11,,oThe 
Life of a Christian” (Teacher’s Manuais 
25 cents each) may be had from any 
branch house of the Publication Society 
(Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Seattle, Los Angeles). Or you 
may borrow the lesson manuals from 
your Sunday-school teachers. Your pas- 
tor or friends may have the books 

The intermediate grade of the Bible 
Study Union lessons (15 cents each) 
may be had from Scribner’s, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Be sure to ask 
for “Christian Life and Conduct.” 

The poems, with the exception of “The 
Rubaiyat” may be had in “One Hundred 
and One Famous Poems” (25 cents) from 
the Cable Piano Co., Chicago. “The 
Rubaiyat” may be had at any public li- 
brary. 

Show what the Bible teaches about 
life; bring out some of the ideas gained 
from the books and compare them with 
the Bible. Have the »oems read; com- 
pare those written -Ey Christians with 
“The Rubaiyat” written by a non-Chris- 
tian. 


Sing “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 
followed by Ps. 19:15 as the benediction. 


World Outlook and Young 


People 

(The young people of every Baptist 
church are officially invited by the N. B.C. 
Board of Missionary Cooperation to aid in 
the promotion of Self Denial and World 
Outlook weeks in the interests of each 
church meeting its benevolence apportion- 
ment before April 30. A packet of material 
containing information and suggestions is 
supposed to have been sent to every church. 
In it is a special envelope of material for 
the young people. If your pastor has not 
got one of these packets, write your state 
convention office.) 

You want your World Outlook ban- 
quet for the young people to “go over” 
big. If it centers around a general theme 
which is followed right through, it will 
add greatly to the interest of the oc- 
casion and will probably make more of 
an impression. 

Inasmuch as this is Outlook week the 
general theme might be “Looking,” based 
on Miss Millay’s lines: 


“The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky, 
No higher than the soul is high.” 


If programs, either mimeographed or 
printed, are used, it would be well to 
have this verse appear on the cover. If 
not, it could be recited at the beginning 
of the toasts. 

Now then, you want all the young 
people there. A_ personal invitation 
through the mail to each of the young 
people will make more appeal than an 
announcement. These invitations need 
not be elaborate. They might be printed 
or mimeographed. At the top might be 
two eyes, with the words “Come and 
see,” followed by the date, place, time, 
EEC: 

To carry out the idea of the general 
theme, the toasts at the banquet might 
be as follows, using the material in the 
packet and leaflets mentioned therein: 
“Looking Out,’ telling of the need of 
the world. Material for this may be 
gleaned from “Into All the 'World.” 
“Looking In” might tell of our ‘Chris- 
tian opportunity to meet the need, and 
information along this line may be had 
trots = Calle tOns Bapicte ot tiameamG 
“Money a Tool in the Hands of Chris- 
tians.” “Looking Up” could have refer- 
ence to our prayers that are so needed 
in this great work. All of this should 
lay the foundation for definite action by 
the young people to aid the church to 
fulfill the suggestions contained in the 
packet of material. 

The singing of “If with All Your 
Hearts Ye Truly Seek Him” (from “The 
Elijah”) would be very appropriate. 

It may be that the pastor would be 


‘the following Sunday. 


- Franklin Bobbitt in September, 19 
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interested in tying a Sunday sermo 
to this same idea. His sermon coul 
“Eyes they have, but they see not.” 


This thought of the week could b 
ried over into the devotional meeti 
If programs 
used, the words “Wad some power 
giftie gie us” might appear at the t 
Or such slips with that quotation 
might be passed out at the banquet ; 
at the Sunday morning services ady 
tising this special Sunday young peop 
meeting. 

Songs such as “Help Somebody 
day,” “Was That Somebody You?” 
“Open My Eyes” could be used 
tively. 


For the Scripture, use Job 28 
Mark 8:18; II Cor. 4:18; II Cor ii 
and Psalm 119:18. 


The evening lesson could be di 
among several of the ‘young peo; 
speaking on the following topics: “Lo 
ing as We Look,” telling of the aver: 
person’s outlook on the world. “Look 
as Others /Look,” telling of the n 
Christian ‘people’s looking to us 
help. “Looking as Christ Looks,” 
ing of his attitude toward all pe 
“As we Purpose Now to Look,” t 
of the resolutions we might make 
the needs revealed in “World Outl 
This last talk might be followed b 
singing of “When the Mists Have Ro 
Away.” 


The climax of all this, of course, s 
be the written or oral resolves 0 
young people not only to help in 
denominational emergency but here 
to do all in their power to further © 
work of Christ in all lands. 


N. B.—In the event you do no 
this in your part of World Outl 
week, such a program can be re 
adapted to your young people’s s 
banquet. 


Dr. Elliot R. Downing, associate 
fessor of natural science, Dr. Rol 
Lyman, professor of the teachin 
English, and Mr. Wilbur L. Beauch 
instructor in general science, Of | 
school of education, University of © 
cago, have been selected to act a: 
visers in the reorganization of the 
riculum of the schools of Toledo, 
Doctor Downing spent the second 
in February in Toledo, observing 
class work in biology and holdin 
ferences with the teachers in the 
and. senior high schools. Prot 
Lyman and Mr. Beauchamp will I 
Toledo March 16-20, doing a SI 
service in the English and ge 
science courses. This is a conti 
of the advisory work begun by 
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You Can Save A Million 
Dollars 


: 
_ (Another Side-Light on the New 
' Contest) 


AST week you heard how Peggy 
4 came dashing over to see me the 
finute she read about the new Chimney 
orner contest, and how we had a 
tand arithmetical evening dividing up 
5,700,000 to find what it would cost to 
ipport every single Baptist mission and 
jissionary for one day, one hour, one 
aie one second. Perhaps you will 
smember how thrilled she was to dis- 
over that $12.75 would make all this 
ork hers for one long and lovely min- 
te, while 21 cents would give her one 
cond’s worth. But one second was not 
sarly enough for Peggy; I am sure she 
‘ent home determined to give a whole 
‘inute, if she could possibly earn it. 
nd she was also determined to use 
vese figures in her contest story, show- 
‘g how Adoniram Judson and William 
arey and Roger Williams were expect- 
ig her to continue the Baptist mis- 
on work which they had begun. 


This was last week. 


'Today Bill has become excited. He 
fo wants to enter the contest and came 
er to “get a few pointers, please!” 
Certainly,” I said, for he was evi- 
aby tremendously in earnest. 
This is March, 1925,” he began. “What 
ae thing is there that a Baptist boy 
«n do in March, 1925, to help his de- 
‘wmination? That's what I want to know, 
ir I ought to put facts in my contest story. 
“Indeed you ought,” I agreed, thought- 
flly. Then in my usual tone of voice 
leontinued: “Well, I think the best 
“Wy a Baptist boy can save his denomi- 
ition is to save a million dollars in 
Jarch, 1925. Of course, if you have to, 
yu can run over into April, 1925, too. 
‘dit certainly March would be the time 
t begin to save it!” 
Bill sat down in a chair with a thud. 
ls sounded as if he weighed a ton. The 
Cair gave a little sigh. And so did 
Il! “Save a million dollars!” he groaned. 
Vhy who do you think I am? Mr. Rocke- 
filer?” 
[looked Bill in the eye: “As they 
‘Sy in guessing games, you are getting 
‘it’! For imagine mentioning Mr. 
Iickefeller’s name when it’s Mr. Rock- 
eller who thinks you could save that 
llion dollars.” sop 
‘He does?” 
He does!” 
"Me?” 
ont” 
3ill wiped his forehead: “This is be- 
ynd me, you'll have to explain.” 
, explained. I explained that Bap- 
‘s have $6,700,000 to raise this year to 
7 for their work in the world. I ex- 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


plained that Mr. Rockefeller is very 
anxious for Baptists to raise it. Indeed, 
he is so very anxious for Baptists to 
raise it that if they get $6,100,000 of it 
he himself will give $450,000 of it. That 
is very generous, isn’t it?” 

Bill nodded. You could see that he 
was impressed. “But where does my 
million come in?” he asked. 


“Your million comes in this way: the 
Baptists in charge of raising the money 
are almost sure of getting $5,000,000, 
for the money is pledged and promised 
by people who are almost sure to pay 
it on time. But that extra million dol- 
lars is what worries them. They aren’t 
at all sure about that! And yet how they 
do want to save it and get the extra 
money Mr. Rockefeller has promised. 
So that’s why I think you ought to get 
busy helping to save that particular mil- 
lion dollars, Bill. You could do it if you 


would.” 

Bill looked doubtful: “Alone?” he 
asked. 

“No, not alone. You plus - another 


Baptist boy plus a Baptist girl plus more 
boys plus more girls. Together you 
could do it. 
thousand children in Baptist families. 
Every child has some spending money, 
every child can earn some money. There- 


fore, if every one of these Baptist chil- 
dren gave $12.75 which is what Peggy 


plans to give, it would make a lot of 
money! Indeed it would. But $12.75 
is more than some children could earn. 
But they could earn one dollar—anybody 
can earn one dollar!” 


“Of course!” nodded Bill. 


“And. almost anybody can earn two 
dollars,” I continued. 


“T guess so,” Bill agreed. 


“Well, somewhere between two dol- 
lars and twelve dollars is the amount 
of money you can raise; and remember 
what a lot it matters, for what you give 
will certainly help toward saving the 
million dollars.” 

Bill was very thoughtful. He sat look- 
ing into the fire for a long while. Then 
he said: “If Mr. Adoniram Judson really 
was in this room now with me, what do 
you suppose he would say to me?” 

I thought maybe Bill had an idea of 
his own, so I said: “What do you sup- 
pose he would say?” 

Bill wriggled uncomfortably: “TI think 
he’d ask me how old I was. I think 
he’d ask me what I had done so far to 
help my denomination. I think he’d be 
surprised when I told him I had done 
nothing. I think he’d look me in the 
eye and say: ‘Are you a specimen of 
other Baptist lads?’ And I’d have to say: 
‘Yes, sir!’ And then I think he’d sigh 
rather sadly. I think he would remem- 
ber what perils and dangers he had gone 


There must be a hundred . 


through with to start our Baptist work 
in foreign lands. I think he’d want a 
Baptist boy to be so thrilled that he’d 
want to help continue such work.” 

Bill kept on staring into the fire. I 
stared into the fire, too. 

Then Bill said: “I know lots of ways 
of earning money. People want lots of 
things done for them in the spring-time. 
Flower beds need to be dug up. Seeds 
need to be planted. Windows need to 
be washed. A fellow can collect old 
newspapers, magazines, rubbers, and old 
clothes. When he gets a huge pile of 
these he can sell them to a second-hand 
junk dealer. A fellow can run errands 
on Saturdays for a grocery. I don't 
think any of them could possibly be as 
hard to do as what Adoniram Judson did 
to keep Baptist work going. You see, 
I won’t have to learn a foreign language; 
I won’t have to leave home; I won’t 
have to travel in a perfecly punk ship 
for dreary months; I won’t have to win 
over superstitious Burmans; won’t have 
to endure a tropical temperature; I 
won't have to be put in prison by mis- 
take for two horrible years; I won’t have 
heavy chains tied round my wrists and 
ankles during two such years; I won’t 
have to translate the Bible into a strange 
language; in fact, I won’t have any of 
the big brave things to endure that 
Adoniram Judson endured. So I guess 
the least I can do is to—to—to—” 

“To what?” I insisted. 

Bill grinned: “To start right out to- 
morrow morning and save that million dol- 
lars!” 


Wanted: 


Other Baptist boys and girls to do the 
same thing at once, in March, 1925. 


It has not been widely recognized 
that the new immigration law is throw- 
ing a responsibility and an opportunity 
at the door of Protestant churches. 
During a three months’ period in 1924 
more people went back to southern 
Europe from the United States than came 
here; southern Europe is the source of 
the largest Catholic and Jewish immi- 
gration. On the other hand, more people 
by about 29,000 came to the United 
States from Canada and north Europe 
than returned to those countries. These 
countries have been the source of Protes- 
tant immigration. The effect of this is 
being shown in a new membership in 
Protestant churches in industrial areas; 
another effect of the new immigration 
law is the large influx of negro labor 
which is also Protestant. (Northern in- 
dustry is recruiting’ from the rural areas 
of the South, a class of labor which is 
Protestant. If the social fact were not 
sO prominent in our minds the coming 
of these Protestant laborers would be 
considered an epoch-making event. 
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Northern Baptist Advance 

Orders for self-denial banks are com- 
ing in rapidly. Iowa and Colorado have 
exhausted their supply and telegraphed 
for more, and New York, already sup- 
plied with 500 more than its allotment, 
has wired for an additional 2000. 

A way of making Self-Denial week a 
real experience has been suggested by 
a Baptist who writes in, saying that we 
may publish his letter but requesting 
us not to print his name. He says, “My 
wife and I have decided that for Self- 
Denial week we will give our entire in- 
come for the week. We shall not think 
of it as self-denial, but as an oppor- 
tunity to say ‘thank you’ to God for 
the sacrifice the world is commemorating 
during Passion week. I would not pass 
this on except for the fact that possibly 
the suggestion might be used to stimu- 
late some others of very moderate means 
to give this week to the Lord in a prac- 
tical way.” 

Progress on the Pacific 


Secretary Harper of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Convention tells in a letter about 
the six very successful Bible and mis- 
sionary conferences which have been 
held there to date. Two more of these 
associational conferences are scheduled, 
and then will begin a series of extension 
Bible and missionary conferences, ar- 
ranged by grouping the churches into 
smaller units than the associations. In 
the Los Angeles association there will 
be ten of these group conferences and a 
similar number in the other associations, 
according to the number of churches in 
each. The matter of collections is be- 
ing pressed as strongly as possible at 
these meetings. 


Western Laymen Organize 


One hundred and four men, of which 
number ninety were laymen, attended 
the laymen’s banquet in Spokane, Wash. 
on Feb. 24. Before the banquet, those 
in charge sent a letter to each pastor 
in the territory around Spokane, asking 
him to send in the names of laymen who 
would cooperate. Responses were 
prompt and pastors sent in a list of 
“good, live wires.” The whole terri- 
tory was not covered, since the distances 
from Spokane were too great, but some 
came as far as eighty miles. Twenty- 
seven of those present were out-of-town 
men. Doctor Lerrigo and Judge Witty, 
who were the speakers, were received 
with interest and enthusiasm, and spon- 
taneous action was taken by the laymen 
expressing determination to get back of 
the denominational program. A special 
reporter took down the speeches and 
mimeographed copies are being sent to 
the pastors and church leaders through- 
out the state, where they will be used 
with men’s Bible classes. Complete 
registration was secured of the men who 
attended the banquet and this will pro- 
vide a splendid mailing list for the state 


Among Ourselves 


convention. Another important event 
which marked the evening was the reso- 
lution to form a permanent 'Laymen’s 
Council of the East Washington-North 
Idaho Baptist Convention, the member- 
ship to be composed of the directors 
of laymen’s work in the various churches. 
At the state convention in May, this 
plan will be taken up in detail. 

Similar encouraging reports have been 
received from Secretary Lerrigo about 
the laymen’s banquets in Seattle and 
Tacoma. President Curry of the Mon- 
tana convention speaks for his state as 
follows: “Our laymen’s banquet at Butte 
was a real victory. On account of the 
distances here we had most of our men 
from the western and southwestern part 
6f the state. But we had some of our 
key men. The speeches were telling and 
after the general meeting about the 
tables, we went into conference about 
doing the immediate job. The men are 
getting behind things. ‘Tom Davis of 
Butte, Walter Pope of Missoula, and 
Mr. H. T. Hedden of Billings form the 
committee to prepare the program for 
a men’s banquet at the state conven- 
tion, and they will bring things to pass.” 

Middle Western Notes 

Dr. W. H. Main of the Publication so- 
ciety has been secured to form the sec- 
ond member of the team which will tour 
Ohio, and will speak at the laymen’s ban- 
quets, except for the last four. These 
will be addressed instead by Rev. W. 
Harry Freda, a Cleveland pastor. 

Stimulated by the progress of the IIli- 
nois young people, Wisconsin leaders are 
organizing their Baptist young people’s 
societies for cooperation in the denomi- 
national program. Form letters are be- 
ing sent to the presidents of these so- 


CLARENCE E. CLOUGH, of Lebanon, N. H., 
is a representative of the United Baptist 
Convention of New Hampshire on the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation 
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cieties, enclosing a World Outlook y 
packet and self-denial bank, and 1 
questing them to order a sufficient 
ber for their branch through the | 
church. They are urged to exert tl 
selves to the utmost to make the plan) 
for these periods a success. | 
Another interesting item from Wis, 
consin states that the Milwaukee | 
ciation. has agreed to meet its suggeste| 
allotmént in full, and has challenged th. 
other associations in the state of Wis 
consin to do likewise. 4 
Assistant for Dr. Killian 


Rev. A. E. Rapp, pastor of the Sum 
mitt Avenue church in Jersey City is as| 
sisting Mr. Killian, who is in Penge 
vania at the present time. During 
absence Mr. Rapp is at work organ 
the various New Jersey centers fo 
series of meetings which will begin 0} 
March 15, and take place in the follow 
ing towns: Hamburg, Morristown, New 
ark, Lambertville, Penns Grove, 1 
field, New Brunswick, Woodbury, Bu 
lington, Bridgeton, Mt. Holly, Atlar 
City, Bordentown, Millville, Merchan 
ville, and Cape May Court House. The: 
meetings will have two sessions, one | 
the afternoon and one in the evening ar 
will be addressed by Doctor Killia 
Secretary Goodall of the New Jerse. 
Convention, Secretary Detweiler of th 
Home Mission society and Rev. Be | 
Tuttle, missionary to Assam. The me 
ings will serve the purpose of stimulatir, 
the community in preparation for itl 
raising of the state quota, and organiz) 
tion for this purpose will probably be} 
feature of the gatherings. It is hoped f) 
a large attendance of laymen, wome) 
and pastors—all who are interested | 
the Baptist work of the community. | 

Big Enrolment for Rhode Island | 


Conference S| 


The Bible and missionary conferen 
is the nucleus around which several Ne 
England states are building their cat 
paigns. Extensions of the Cambric 
conference are to be held in Springfe 
and Worcester, Mass. 
missionary conference opened in 
dence on Mar. 16. Reports fro 
various Baptist churches indicate t 
enrolment of delegates for this co 
ence will far exceed that of last 
according to Rev. Ralph Taylor At 
conference secretary. The 
meeting will be especially for min 
and will be addressed by Rev. 
Woodbury, of Melrose, Mass., Dr. 
Myers of the stereopticon depart 
and Dr. George Huntley, medic 
sionary to China for thirty years. 
retary Frank Smith of the Hom 
sion Society, Miss Maybelle M 
of the Woman’s Foreign Society, 4 
M. Bryan of the Judson Neighbo: 
House, and Mr. William Travers J 
Jr. of New York City will be 
the prominent Baptists to address 14 
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Aietings of the conference. Delegations 
of young people from the _ various 
churches are expected on the first night, 
ind on the second evening Baptist 
vomen, Baptist laymen, and World Wide 
Guild will hold banquets in the vestry 
ind social hall of Calvary church. Fol- 
‘ow-up conferences will take place in 
he smaller centers of Rhode Island later 


on. 
____ Rallies Begin in New York 


rf 

i The first of the series of mass meet- 
ngs of rallies planned by Mr. Carr for 
New York state was held in Rochester 
Mar. 3. Thirty-five churches in Monroe 
“issociation were represented at a dis- 
-rict supper in the Lake Avenue church, 
_t which 250 men were present. Doctor 
Tuntley gave an address on “The New 
Jay in China.” He will address similar 
aeetings throughout New York state 
jntil Mar. 15, when his place will be 
aken by Mr. E. H. Rhoades, Jr., of To- 
2do, Ohio. Another rally was planned 
jor Buffalo on Mar. 4, but reports of 
his have not as yet come in. 

One feature of the plan in New York 
3 the four-minute speech. During the 
-emaining period before Easter, promi- 
lent laymen are to make four-minute 
ddresses at the Sunday morning services 
i the Baptist churches throughout the 
tate. They will stress the needs and 
-nportance of the denominational mis- 
‘onary work, and will urge united sup- 
ort from the church membership. Dis- 
‘ict leaders have charge of arranging 
br the four-minute speakers in their 
-srritory. i 
The Present Situation 


Apr. 30, the last day of the present 
enominational fiscal year, is almost at 
and. Every one is, therefore, anxious 
» know just what the present situation 
. The budget to be received from do- 
ation sources authorized by the North- 
n Baptist Convention is $6,700,000 for 
‘is current year. The receipts from 
onation sources on the budgets up to 
car. 1 total about $2,500,000. The ex- 
*rience of former years shows that the 
‘nomination usually receives during the 
lst two months of the year an amount 
jual to what has been received during 
i first ten months. On this basis, the 
«pectancy from donation sources as a 
isult of normal effort would be $5,000,- 
(0 for the current year. This leaves 
{,700,000 to be provided for from some 
— source than the normal contribu- 
ons from the churches. The only 
surce from which this sum can come is, 
€ course, individual donations, and the 
Cnstituency of the denomination is 
axed to subscribe this amount in pledges 
Cer and above what has been given 
trough local churches. 
Applicable to the amount needed from 
‘Sch sources is a conditional gift from 
*. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of $450,000, 
able in the proportion which the 
tount the denomination raises from 
‘Gnation sources bears to the amount 
tit it raised last year. 
Jn Tuesday, Mar. 3, there were held 
ttNew York City two significant group 
netings. At the lunch hour a group 
Qabout sixty women faced the present 


crisis in a most earnest spirit. At the 
dinner hour a group of about seventy 
laymen met and conferred concerning 
what ought to be done to meet this de- 
nominational crisis. At these two group 
meetings there was subscribed about 
$75,000, which, together with Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gift, provides practically one- 
third of the amount needed to complete 
the $1,700,000. With the achievement of 
such a result by the close of the first 
day of the campaign there is every en- 
couragement to continue the effort with 
the hope of ultimate victory. Group 
meetings similar to those held in New 
York will be held almost daily in other 
parts of the country. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Lronarp W. RILEy 
Oregon Legislature Adjourns 

The thirty-third legislative assembly of 
the state of Oregon adjourned after a 
session of forty-six days. During this 
period a total of 773 bills were under 
consideration and disposed of one way 
or another, of which the house con- 
tributed 516 and the senate 257. There 
were eighty-nine memorials and reso- 
lutions of various kinds. Freak laws 
were conspicuous by their absence. The 
child labor amendment to the federal 
constitution failed. Prohibition laws 
were strengthened by making penalties 
more severe for violation in some cases, 
such as operating stills or driving auto- 
mobiles while intoxicated. The Ashland 
Normal school, closed some years ago, 
was revived. It will cost more to marry 
and more to get a divorce, the fees hav- 
ing been increased. Perhaps the habits 
of our legislators may be revealed in the 
fact that a tax was placed on cigarettes, 


~smoking tobacco and snuff, while cigars 


and chewing tobacco were not included. 
Though no special harm seems to have 
been done by this session, citizens gen- 
erally breathed more easily when final 
adjournment was announced. 
Evangelistic Campaigns 

Evangelist L. C. Bauer of Whitehall, 
Ill., recently conducted a meeting with 
our church at Eureka, Mont. Brother 
Bauer was some years ago a student at 
Linfield college. He has since conducted 
223 meetings, of which sixteen were held 
last year, with over 1200 conversions. 
He is a young man who is earnestly de- 
voted to the winning of souls. 

Dr. John Newton Garst of the First 
church of Spokane, Wash., during Feb- 
ruary conducted a three weeks’ revival 
campaign with the assistance of Rev. 
Harry O. Anderson as preacher and Rev. 
FE. L. Crane as soloist and leader of 
singing. Doctor Garst speaks in the 
highest terms of these two workers. 
There were fifty-three professions of 
faith, twenty-two of whom have already 
united with the First church by baptism, 
and twenty others by letter and experi- 
ence. The sum of $1,500 was raised for 
the evangelist and the expenses of this 
campaign. 

For four weeks now the meetings have 
continued at McMinnville. Doctor 
Charles L. Trawin during this period 
has done his own preaching, assisted by 
Mr. and Mrs. George Sutton, who have 
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charge of the Singing and the piano. 
Thus far there have been more than 
fifty conversions. Thirty-three have al- 
ready been baptized and others are yet 
to be received. This is a genuine work 
of grace which cannot but strengthen 
faith in the truth of the old Book, in the 
Presence of the Holy Spirit and in the 
power of the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
Save those who come in faith to him. 


Personal Paragraphs 4 


While conducting his prayer meeting 
recently, Dr. Walter Benwell Hinson 
suffered a nervous collapse, which has 
necessitated his retirement to Cannon 
Beach for recuperation. Friends are 
hoping his recovery will be speedy. 

The ministers of Oregon to the num- 
ber of nearly one hundred have been 
In session at the White Temple, Port- 
land, where they have discussed their 
common problems. Among the speakers 
during the week were Dewees Villers, 
Mr. William Mansell Wilder, and Doc- 
tors Eubank, H. H. Tilbe of Burma, W. 
T. Milliken, and O. C, Wright. 

Rey. Albert Ehrgott, after four years 
of strenuous service as pastor of the 
Thousand Oaks church near Oakland, 
Calif.. has resigned to make a world- 
wide investigation of marriage. In a 
Statement to his church, he said: “I 
have had an increasing passion to make 
a modest contribution toward the Chris- 
tianizing of marriage and the home.” He 
expects to sail from San Francisco March 
19 on the S. S. Columbia, via Panama 
Canal, to New York and thence to Eng- 
land, Europe and on into the Orient at 
a leisurely pace. 

The annual meeting of the Birat 
church of Aberdeen, Wash., Rev. R. B. 
Shoun, pastor, was held on Jan. 8. The 
total membership is now 225. During 
the year there was made a net gain of 
fifty-six. The pastor’s report showed 
one hundred sermons preached and 
twenty-seven received by baptism. Plans 
are now being made for the erection of 
a new church to cost $50,000. 

On Sunday, March 1, Dr. Ambrose M. 
Bailey and his people had the pleasure 
of burning the mortgage which has long 
proved a hindrance to the progress of 
this noble church. The sum of $1300 
was still unpaid, but was covered by 
the trustees in such a way as to make 
this event possible. 


The First church of Centralia, Wash., 
on Feb. 1 welcomed its new pastor, Rev. 


John G, Grace, who comes from Chicago 
Heights. 


The third anniversary of the pastorate 
of Rev. W. Earl Cochran of the Be- 
thesda church of Tacoma was celebrated 
Feb. 23, at which time the pastors of 
the Baptist churches of Tacoma par- 
ticipated in the program. During these 
three years 102 members have been re- 
ceived, fifty-eight by baptism, with a 
net gain of fifty-six. 

On Sunday, Feb. 1, the cornerstone 
of the new building of the Queen Anne 
church, Seattle, was laid. This unit of 
the building, consisting of Sunday-school 
rooms, parlors and a temporary audi- 
torium, will cost approximately $27,000. 
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The contract calls for completion by 
May 15. 

Rev. W. E. Monbeck, pastor of our 
church at Pullman, Wash., is preaching 
a series of sermons on the following sub- 
jects: “The 100 Per Cent Christian and 
the Tobacco Habit,” “The 100 Per Cent 
Christian and the Card Table,” “The 
100 Per Cent Christian and the Modern 
Dance,” and “The 100 Per Cent Chris- 
tian and Sugar Coated Poison.” 

“Rocking Chair” Christians 

Our pastors, whether in down-town 
churches or in smaller suburban churches, 
have their problems. When one thinks 
of the situation of either type of church, 
he cannot but have sympathy for it. 
Speaking for the one type, Dr. Louis J. 
Sawyer of the Hamilton Square church 
of San Francisco certainly puts up a 
strong case. To some who are about 
to leave the smaller churches for the 
large down-town church, he writes: 

“But you are all in the neighborhood 
of other and smaller churches whose 
need for assistance is far greater than 
that of the other church. Should you 
go into the other church it will be sim- 
ply because you can there receive what 
possibly will be more agreeable to your- 
selves, you will enjoy the inspiration of 
the larger crowds with all the opportu- 
nities which these greater aggregations 
represent—and so far as your own use- 
fulness or development is concerned you 
will be lost in the shuffle. 

“There is not the shadow of question 
but that if you really desired to be of 
value in the kingdom of our Lord and 
Savior, you would quit the indecision of 
recent years and get busy in the place 
nearest you. You would not hunt rock- 


ing chairs in some big church far away, 
where you could come and go unob- 


served, but would roll up your sleeves 
and become helpers and pioneers in the 
place where they really need you and 
where every member counts. 

“T am sincerely hoping that you are 
that kind of people.” 


The Francis Parker Memorial 

There was dedicated a few weeks ago 
in the First Church at Evanston a new 
sort of memorial. It has been given 
by the family of the late Hon. Francis 
W. Parker. Mr. Parker was for many 
years actively associated with the Hyde 
Park church, but the latter years of his 
life he lived in Evanston. In connection 
with the First church Bible school Mr. 
Parker founded and conducted a forum 
for men. This soon became one of the 
marked features of the church and com- 
munity life. Mr. Parker was recognized 
as one of the foremost patent attorneys 
in Chicago. His keen intellect and mag- 
netic personality were illumined with 
rare spiritual insight and interest, so 
that an hour in the forum under his 
guidance and inspiration was a real ex- 
perience. It was not only a delight to 
those who attended, but it was a delight 
to him. He made it a real center of 
intelligent idealism, where the actual 
problems ‘of miodern civilized society 
were examined and the principles of 
Jesus were brought to bear on them. 
After his death his family asked that 
they might make the room allotted to 
the forum in the new church house into 
a memorial to Mr. Parker. 

Three of his four sons are in active 
association with the church school, one 
as general superintendent, one as presi- 
dent of the forum and one as a teacher 
of the senior high-school boys’ class. 
The fourth son is not a resident of 
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Evanston, ; 
Under the guidance of Mr. T. E. Talk! 
madge of the firm of Tallmadge & Wat- 
son, architects of the new church house, 
this room, which seats one hundred, h 
been turned into a gem of Tudor Gothi 
architecture. It could hardly be cal 
a chapel, yet no other word more per- 
fectly describes it. The walls are pan- 
eled with oak from floor to ceiling; the 
upper row of panels are handsomely 
carved. The ceiling is moulded in sym-| 
bolic fashion and colored a light ivory, 


The five windows are of stained glass 
each bearing the picture of one of the 
heroic characters of the scripture record, 
The focus of attention is probably the 
speaker’s desk and _ the elaborately 
carved archway that is just behind it 
The arch stands out a little from the 
wall, and the surface behind it is coy. 
ered with a richly designed and colorec 
hanging or dossal. Over the point o 
the arch is a large panel beautifully 
carved to represent the ship of the 
church with all sails spread. The artis. 
has taken advantage of the mediaeya 
liberty in the use of colors and the cary 
ing is brought out in this way. | 

The desk claims one’s eye as a jewe) 
of the woodworker’s art. Skillful a 
were the woodworkers of old, it is doubt 
ful if any of them could surpass thi 
-specimen of their craft. Quartered oa! 
has been selected and matched to mak 
figures with the grain so delicately tha 
it looks like satin. And again wood carv) 
ing has been used to set off the whole 


The room was dedicated one Sunda. 
afternoon recently. Mr. Samuel Jen 
nings, vice-president of the forum, pre) 
sided. The room was presented to th 
church by Mr. Francis W. Parker, Jr 
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and received for the church by Dr. J. M. 
Stifler, the pastor. Mr. Howard G. Grey 
spoke of Mr. Parker as a leader of the 
forum. President Harry Pratt Judson 
spoke of Mr. Parker as a trustee of the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Soares spoke 
of him as an idealist. Letters were read 
from many prominent persons including 
Judge Jesse Holdom, Mr. Joseph E. 
‘Paden, Mr. John Leslie, Mr. A. G. Les- 
ter and Mr. S. G. Sherer. A dedicatory 
prayer was offered by Mr. Roger Simon- 
ie a member of the forum. 

- The memorial room is so beautiful 
that it is worth a trip to Evanston to 
see it. The famous Thistle chapel at St. 
Giles in Edinborough is scarcely more 
impressive, though its wood carving is 
more elaborate. The frequent comment 
of visitors is: “What a splendid idea 
for a memorial this is. In and out of 
this place of beauty, young and old come 
and go, week in and week out. One 
cannot sit in it for a moment and not 
feel the reverence and awe that are a 
part of true worship.” As a beautiful 
memorial of a vigorous and beautiful life 
-iething could well be more appropriate. 
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“Strength and beauty are in thy sanctu- 
ary.” 


Indian and White Man 
By Bruce KINNEY 

It was my privilege recently to ac- 
company Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Stokely on 
one of their missionary journeys. The 
interpreters, Mark and Louise, accom- 
panied us. The round trip covered forty 
miles, and we went up and down abso- 
lutely the worst hills I ever saw an auto 
achieve in my twenty-five years of trav- 
eling in the west. We finally reached a 
valley where, by diligent search, we 
found several hogans. They are so 
nearly the color of the surrounding coun- 
try that at first it was hard to locate 
them. We left the women at one of 
the hogans where they talked about 
Jesus to a group of women they found 
there. We men went on to another 
hogan some distance away. There we 
found a most interesting situation. 

It seems that during the previous 
night some cows, belonging to two of 
the families in this vicinity, had broken 
through a barbed wire corral where the 
owner had spread some corn to dry. A 
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little crowd of men and women repre- 
senting the two families and others had 
gathered. The aggrieved Indian was 
vociferously demanding damages for the 
corn that had been eaten and spoiled. 
He asked a white trader to write to the 
Indian agent to see that his wrongs were 
righted. Instead of doing so the white 
trader acted as arbitrator, and finally the 
owners of the cattle agreed to give the 
owner his due. The owner of the corn 
was appeased and the council broke up 
with the greatest good-will. It should 
be understood that these people were 
heathen and ignorant, and I compared 
with shame their peaceful council with 
some lawsuits between white people, 
costing many thousands of dollars where 
the real value of the things over which 
they were warring was no more than 
here. I thought of some cases of local 
church rows where bitterness was en- 
gendered and hard words said over mere 
trifles. Anyhow when the case was set- 
tled, we had a small group of men and 
women to whom we could “tell the 
story.” When we had finished we gave 
them an opportunity for questioning and 
an invitation to the mission. Their 
leader spoke up saying, “When you are 
gone we will talk this over and recall 
what you have said and after a while 
perhaps we will come to the mission 
and ask questions.” Pray for them that 
they may do just this. 


The Uplook and Outlook from 
Prayer-Meeting Hill 
By ArtTHuUR W. RIDER 

Christ’s first prescription for meeting 
the need of the mission field was prayer. 
“The harvest is plenteous but the labor- 
ers few, pray ye therefore.” “We may 
do much else besides pray, but we can 
do nothing else so well until we have 
first prayed,” is the verdict of experience. 
The uplook helps to clarify the outlook. 
Christian missions has ever advanced on 
its knees. The haystack prayer-meeting 
at Williamstown in the early dawn of 
foreign mission interest in America, and 
prayer-meeting hill in Ongole in the 
early days in India, have been way-marks 
in the path of intercession and mission- 
ary progress. 

A memorable Sunday dawned for us 
in Ongole when we awoke in the old 
bungalow which was long the home of 
Dr. John E. Clough. 

Chota-hazri, the early breakfast, was 
scarcely finished when the songs from 
the Sunday school came floating in 
through the window. ‘Then came a call 
from the Telugu pastor with an invita- 
tion to preach to his people that morn- 
ing. It was joy enough to be present 
at the Sunday service in this historic 
church, but an added privilege to bring 
the message through the pastor as in- 
tenpreter, 


How crowded the great church was! 
How closely the younger ones sat on 
the floor before the pulpit! How they 
sang! With what interest they made 
their offering! Some bought of the 
products of the garden as an offering of 
first fruits. Remembering what these 
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people had been, the very lowest in so- 
ciety, an outcast people and seeing and 
hearing what now the gospel had 
wrought in them, do you wonder that I 
read as my text, “Of a truth I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons but 
in every nation he that feareth him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of 
him.” Early on the following morning 
a group of missionaries led me up on 
prayer-meeting hill which overlooks the 
whole valley and there we held a serv- 
ice. It was to this spot that Doctor 
Jewett came on New Year’s morning in 
1854 to pray for the conversion of this 
people. He had been laboring for years 
among them and there had been no vis- 
ible results. 

The barriers of caste and the bulwarks 
of heathendom seemed of adamant. The 
mission board at home discouraged at 
the Jack of success, desired to close the 
mission and send him elsewhere. His 
years of labor seemed in vain and the 
work likely to be given up as a failure. 
The outlook was indeed dark, but for- 
tunately the uplook had been kept clear. 
Our adversaries may hem us in but they 
cannot roof us over! Like Abram of 
old, pleading for the cities of the plain, 
like wrestling Jacob at Jabbock ford, 
like the Hebrew prophet praying for 
Jerusalem, so this later-day prophet 
spread out his hands over the valley 
which was teeming with countless vil- 
lages and made the conversion of these 
people the burden of his prayer. As he 
prayed for others there came an assur- 
ance of access and audience and with it 
a holy boldness so that he could claim 
for the Lamb which was slain, his right- 
ful inheritance in the lives of-these peo- 
ple. 

In the strength of that uplook, he went. 
on with his work many years. Not only 
had he to bear the discouraging re- 
sponse to his message from the people 
around him but those at home grew 
more insistent that this fruitless field 
should be given up. But after that prayer- 
meeting hill experience he could never 
consent to give up. The age-long con- 
flict was on ‘between the children of the 
spirit and the children of the letter (of 
which the variant reading is, children of 
statistical tabulations). They at a dis- 
tance walked only by sight, but he by 
insight. They must sustain their inter- 
est by reports showing results. He, 
however, endured as seeing him who is 
invisible. 

Having caught for ourselves some of 
the radiance of this modern patriarch’s 
uplook, and of that victory within, which 
must ever precede the victory without, 
we are ready now to turn our eyes to 
the cheering outlook afforded from this 
historic hill. Do you see that winding 
river off to the east? Where this road 
from Ongole crosses it by a shallow ford, 
is the spot where the 2222 persons were 
baptized in one day, the greatest event 
of its kind since Pentecost. 

Down below us here lies Ongole and 
we see rising above the houses, a stone 
church building with stately tower and 
archways. That is the Jewett Memorial 
Baptist church, built for the worship of 
God and is a memorial to the faith of 


the man who would not give up. “Pos- 
terity builds no monuments to quitters.” 

Over there are also many school build- 
ings wherein, from primary to high- 
school grades, are gathered a thousand 
pupils under Christian influences. These 
schools are a great joy to us. Believ- 
ing as we do so heartily in evangelism, 
we have come to the conclusion that in 
no other way can we induce people to 
give their serious attention for so long 
a period of truths and claims of Chris- 
tianity as to have them in the atmos- 
phere of the Christian school studying 
the word of God under godly teachers. 
It is most effective evangelism! 

But look a little closer, here under the 
very brow of prayer-meeting hill is the 
new Clough Memorial hospital, with its 
S. F. Smith Memorial gates, its Pasa- 
dena dispensary, its wards for surgical 
patients, its operating rooms, its X-Ray 
laboratory, all costing over $50,000 to 
erect and already ministering to thou- 
sands of sick and needy each year. Off 
to the south, and near the sea is Rama- 
patnam with its Baptist Theological 
seminary in which over one hundred 
choice young men are being trained for 
pastors and evangelists. Here are In- 
dia’s own sons who are to become apos- 
tles to their own people. 

Near to it you can see Kavali, the 
scene of one of the most interesting ex- 
periments in reclaiming with the gospel, 
a whole tribe of criminals. Over two 


thousand are assembled here, some in- 


the enclosure, some living in the village. 
All are trained and employed in work 
for which they receive pay. Honest 
work and honest pay are new to many 
of these, but they respond to the new 
influences and many of them become 
useful factors of society when they are 
discharged. All of them have been 
brought under the influence of Christi- 
anity for the first time while in this set- 
tlement. Hundreds have accepted the 
freedom which the gospel brings and 
have banded themselves together in a 
church. 

You who have marveled at the pos- 
sibility of “saints in Caesar’s household” 
in the first century will rejoice with me 
over “givers in the thieving caste” and 
at the record of giving made by these 
people to whom money had been such 
a temptation in their old thieving days 
and who now receive a so pitiably small 
daily wage. Their free-will offerings for 
ten months were equivalent to $175. 
This they chose to send in varying sums, 
for giving the children: in a school for 
the blind a good Christmas, to an or- 
phanage for Armenian children, to South 
India flood sufferers, to help educate for 
a teacher one of their own young men, 
and to send their delegates to the Telugu 
Baptist Convention! 


One by One 


By Attyn K. Foster 
Silently, one by one, they drop out of 
the ranks to take their places among 
those who have achieved. This time it 
is George Edwin Horr who retires this 
spring from the presidency of Newton 
Theological Institution. The service to 


and with a certain penetrative, int 
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his age will not cease with this retire. 

ment, for Doctor Horr’s natural seit 
is not abated and his mind is at P| 
zenith of its vigor. | 

We forget all too soon the men whol 
brilliant abilities and whose sustained 
service have made us what we are. Lori- 
mer, Henson, McArthur, Ashmore, Ellis. 
and many more of America’s best preachers 
are remembered vividly only by those 
past middle life, and are a faint tradition, 
to the present younger generation. | 
have long felt that no more fruitful work 
could be done than to place before all, 
our Sunday-school boys and girls a handy 

volume recounting the achievements 4 
such men as these. I wonder if Doctor 
Horr himself might not furnish such | 
volume. 

It has been my good fortune to knge| 
Doctor Horr somewhat intimately during 
the past fifteen years. His achievements 
ought not to be forgotten. He is, and) 
will always be, a Baptist tradition. His) 
work, silent and regenerative, at New-. 
ton has transformed that institution into! 
a real school of prophets. Prophecy, be | 
it remembered, is apprehension and ap-! 
preciation of the past, a grasp upon the 
present and a confident facing of the 
future. 


Every prophet therefore is both 
conservative in the true sense and prog- | 
ressive, for truth keeps marching on, 
The professors at Newton, led by Doctor 
Horr, have accomplished the great task 
of making Newton a school of sound in- 
terpretation of the gospel of Jesus, in, 
which nothing valid from the past is lost, 
and in which all that is valid in the 
present is added. Of Newton’s standing 
in the academic world it is only neces: 
sary to recall that a few years ago, en- 
tirely without solicitation, President) 
Lowell wrote Doctor Horr saying thal| 
the work done at Newton would be re 
ceived at face value at Harvard univer-) 
sity. I know of no theological schoo’ 
where the two great poles of religious 
thinking, namely the academic approach 
and the evangelical spirit, are more | 
firmly established than at Newton. Doc 
tor Horr and his faculty believe tha’ 
preachers ought to teach religion anc 
they believe that the mastery of the besi 
modern scholarship only deepens the 
channels along which the power of Go¢ 
may run, 

Doctor Horr himself is a great Baptis 
asset. His sound and penetrating judg 
ment has been at the disposal of the 
denomination for many years. Neva 
trimmer and never an extremist. I dk 
not recall ever hearing him make wae 
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sound pronouncement, but rather h 
often occurred, after many hours of ¢ 
fusing discussion, that his word 
summed up the truth of both sides. 
Baptists have no saner counsellor t da 
than George Edwin Horr. 

I dare to express a very persona, 
opinion because I believe I am t 
voicing the sentiments of many of D 
tor Horr’s. friends. To “use 
George’s word about John Clifford 
would rather ring a coin on Doe 
Horr’s intellect than on any other || 
know. With a broad scholarly 
ground, with a naturally logical 
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insight bred perhaps of Swedenborgian 
ancestors, Doctor Horr has many times 
amazed me with the depth and compre- 
hensiveness of his thinking: I can say 
as James once wrote to Royce—I count 
all the hours spent with Doctor Horr 
as important. I always leave him with 
new and deeper shafts open in the mine 
from which I always get new ore. If 
es multiply this experience by many 
hundreds, you may easily see how his 
influence has spread through the men 
he has taught. 


It is noticeable that in this recent un- 
happy controversy through which we 
_ have passed, nobody has ever undertaken 
to call Doctor Horr either modernist or 
fundamentalist. No such cheap labels 
could be made to adhere to a man of his 
Labels always mark the limits of 
‘thinking. Every real man and thinker 
‘scorns such decorations. Of course 
| every such man is conservative, for he 
'wants to keep that which has been com- 
mitted to him; of course every such man 
lis radical, for that means going to the 
/root of things; of course he is progres- 
t sive, for much is yet to be learned; and 
_'of course he is modern, for he scorns 
_ to use cast-off clothing; but a real thinker 
_|possesses that “source of religious in- 
sight” as Royce put it, that power of 
‘synthesis that. adds all the parts into 
‘a living whole. All of Doctor Horr’s 
‘rich culture and as rich experience make 
him in my judgment one of the great 
leaders in religion today. Recently I 
heard him define a sermon as “‘a piece of 
bread.” His own utterances have emi- 
nently and always carried this quality 
of bread—they feed and strengthen. 


_. My own hope, in which I am sure I 

voice the hope of all his friends, is that 
jim these next years, the ripest of his 
_ life, he may leave many utterances which 
shall stand as rallying and marching 
orders to the generations of Baptists to 
come. 


a 


—y ae 


‘| “The Knighthood of Youth” has been 
organized by the National Child Wel- 
fare association to help meet the alarm- 
Be situation caused by the increase of 
lawlessness among children of school 
age in this country. During the past 
five years 10,000 boys between the ages 
sixteen and twenty-one have been 
_ confined in the Tombs of New York 
City. In the same period 13,688 boys 
) ie girls have been held in Brooklyn 
| jails. The increase in criminality in these 
_ boroughs in five years has been about 
100 per cent. The same story may be 
he regarding many other cities and 
towns. Our public school authorities are 


does not make provision for direct train- 
img of character, and it is plain that 
parents need help in this direction. The 
Knighthood of Youth supplements the 
efforts of parents and teachers in the 
ome and the school. It is not another 
_ rganization—indeed, it isn’t an organiza- 
ton at all—it operates entirely through 
pxisting agencies, furnishing them with 
methods and materials which have been 
a and proven to be successful. © 


frankly admitting that their curriculum ~ 


The Youth Movement among 
German Baptists 


By Herpert Perrick 


During the last fifty years Germany 
has undergone an immense change. After 
the Thirty Years war, Germany was di- 
vided into many greater and smaller 
states. Bismarck succeeded in building 
out of this conglomerate of states the 
great German empire. What was for- 
merly almost a purely agricultural coun- 
try became in twenty or thirty years 
one of the great industrial powers of 
the world. Industries and trade domi- 
nated the whole public life in modern 
Germany. Wealth grew rapidly but the 
spiritual growth suffered. This was one 


HERBERT PETRICK 


Even before the great war there were 
circles in Germany which saw the un- 
soundness of this state of things. Among 
the educated younger generation espe- 
cially there set in reaction against this 
hollowness of inner life, a reaction 
against the materialistic tendency of 
practical life which considered the world 
only as a manger and the purpose of 
life to get the best place near this man- 
ger. In the year 1897 a group of stu- 
dents in Berlin came together to find a 
new way of life, free from the burden of 
the prevailing view of life. Their ideal 
was back to nature. They began to 
tramp through the country and to live 
together with the common people. They 
liked the old folk-songs and put new life 
into old customs. Intoxicating-drink and 
tobacco were strictly prohibited. The 
simple life, fellowship and readiness to 
help others was their ideal. They called 
themselves Wandervogel. 


After this movement for a time had 
worked quietly it grew in strength so 
that it overflowed, like a mountain 
stream, practically all Germany. This 
movement was entirely a natural growth 
among the young people without any 
outside influence and without any organ- 
ization. This was the reason that from 
the beginning there was no unity in the 
movement. More and more circles of 
young people were affected by these 
ideas. Since 1913 the whole movement 
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has been called the Freideutsche Jugend 
(Free German youth). : 

Then came the great crisis of the war 
and the revolution. At the beginning of 
the war the Freideutsche Jugend was 
full of enthusiasm. They hoped the war 
would bring a regenerated Germany. 
But when time showed that this was not 
to be reached in this way there came a 
reaction. Most of the young people in 
their inner convictions came to be more 
and more against the war. This was 
shown at the conference of the leaders 
of this movement in the year 1917. One 
after another the young delegates stood 
up and protested against war and con- 
fessed the ideals of fraternity and recon- 
ciliation and love. It is no wonder many 
of these youths hailed the revolution. 
Some became leaders in the revolution. 
But there also a reaction soon set in. 
The great ideals soon lost their purity 
and were mixed up with selfishness. One 
part joined the conservatives; more went 
to the side of radicals. More and per- 
haps the best, disliking party quarrels, 
left public life. So to the outside world 
the movement appears quieter at present. 
In general, religion has more influence 
in this circle than before, but they are 
very sceptical as to church life. 


Today, the ideals of the Freideutsche 
Jugend have penetrated all circles of the 
younger generation in Germany. In the 
Roman Catholic church and among the 
Jews, in. the monarchist party and 
among communists, everywhere this 
movement among the young people has 
gained a strong foothold. The formula, 
which unites all the different groups is: 
“The free German youth have determined 
of their own initiative and on their own 
responsibility to live a life of inner loyal- 
ty to the truth. They stand for this 
inner freedom under all circumstances.” 
No organization or outward form binds 
them together, only a common interest 
in the ideals of life. 


How Baptists View It 


So it is no wonder that the movement 
influences also our Baptist circles. Dur- 
ing the last two or three years, this 
youth movement has also grown in our 
churches in spite of much opposition on 
the part of the older generation. The 
movement among the Baptists calls itself . 
the Weggenossen (Comrades of the 
Way). They have now a well edited 
paper, Die Wegwarte. Even if they 
sometimes criticise severely our present- 
day church life in Germany, still they 
stand firmly for the principles of our 
Baptist churches. Of course this new 
movement is being attacked from many 
sides, but just as many sympathise with 
it. The pastor of one of the largest 
Baptist churches in Berlin, who was for- 
merly opposed to the Weggenossen 
wrote some time ago: “It is a thing of 
great satisfaction that so many of our 
young people have been awakened and 
want to take up work and responsibility 
in church life. A good many of our 
church-members were satisfied with be- 
ing members. We were in a fair way to 
becoming ecclesiastical. In emphasizing 
the social side of Christianity, this move- 
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ment has done much good. We German 
Baptists have failed especially to do 
our duty in this direction. We ought to 
read in our churches the Book of Jesus 
more than we do. I also give the youth 
movement credit for rejecting all cant 
and mere fine phrases. We should stand 
out boldly against all formalism in 
church life and society.” 


It is a movement among young people 
and hence there is much that has not 
been carefully thought out. But the 
spirit of it is good and many expect 
from it an inner change and revival of 
our Baptist churches in Germany. 


Meeting of Executive 
Committee 


committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention met in 
Chicago, Mar. 10. All members were 
present or explained their absence. The 
various sub-committees of the executive 
committee reported progress in their 
work. The committee on program for 
the Seattle convention, of which Rev. 
John Snape, Oakland, Calif., is chair- 
man, has been doing great work and is 
making splendid efforts to secure a great 
convention meeting. One day has been 
taken from the usual time of the con- 
vention. This year we shall begin on 
Tuesday, June 30, and close on Sunday 
night, July 5. Credentials have been 
issued to delegates to the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work 
which meets in ‘Stockholm in August. 
The convention authorized the appoint- 
inent of delegates who would attend this 
meeting at their own expense. A minute 
on the death of Hon. Edward S. Clinch, 
chairman of the law committee from the 
organization of the convention until his 
death last November, with the exception 
of the year he served the convention as 
president, was adopted. A _ proposed 
evangelistic campaign to be conducted 
by the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society in cooperation with the Woian’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety and the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation was approved by the executive 
committee. This campaign wiil be 
wholly evangelistic and not at all for 
the purpose of raising money. 


All reports which are to be distributed 
in printed form at the Seattle conven- 
tion will be printed in Philadelphia and 
the manuscript for these reports must 
be in the hands of the Publication so- 
ciety not later than May 15. 


“The executive 


The executive committee held a con- 
ference with the finance committee of the 
convention in the afternoon over Con- 
vention interests. No action was taken 
with regard to any Convention enter- 
prise. 


The next meeting of the executive 
committee will be held in Seattle at the 
Olympic hotel on Monday, June 29, 8 
p. m., « 


A large amount of routine business 
was transacted and some very important 


- 


matters considered by the executive 


committee. 
W.<. "Bitting; 
Corresponding Secretary. 


The Denominational Situation 
and the Movement to Meet It 


The administrative committee of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, at its 
regular session on Mar. 4, authorized the 
following statement in regard to the de- 
nominational financial situation and 
needs: 


In view of the near approach of the 
end of the present fiscal year (Apr. 30 
next) it is important that the entire de- 
nomination should know the exact finan- 
cial situation, in order that it may in- 
telligently consider what needs to be 
done to insure raising the budget of all 
of the denominational organizations for 
the current year. 


The total budget approved by the 
Northern Baptist Convention to be 
raised from donation sources was '$6,- 
700,000. The amount 
Mar. 1 is approximately $2,500,000. In 
the light of the experience of former 
years it is reasonable to expect that the 
income from normal efforts will be about 
$5,000,000 by the end of the year. 


This would leave $1,700,000 unpro- 


vided for. 
To Avert Disaster 


Not to provide it would be disastrous 
to our denominational enterprises, en- 
gagements and morale. To provide it 
will call for the utmost of earnest, pray- 
erful and unceasing effort. It is good 
to report that such an effort is now 
being put forth by our Baptist laymen 
and women to raise through personal 
subscriptions the $1,700,000 required. 


Experience demonstrates that prac- 
tically every large sum of money is 
raised by a comparatively small number 
of people giving a sufficient amount in 
large sums to provide at least” two- 
thirds of the total needed. 


To lead and encourage in this en- 
deavor, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
has come to the help of the situation 
in his characteristic and generous way. 
On Jan. 1 he made a gift of $410,000, in 
memory of his mother, to pay the in- 
debtedness of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission society and the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, as of May 1, 1924. This 
lifted a tremendous burden from _ the 
hearts of the women. Later he made 
a conditional gift of $450,000 to apply 
on the operating budget of the year— 
the condition being that the denomina- 
tion raise the same amount as last year, 
which was $6,166,000. He will pay such 
proportion of his pledge as the denomin- 
ation raises of this amount, but no part 
of his subscription is to help make up 
the $6,166,000. 


On Tuesday, Mar. 3, two significant 


received up to ~ 
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group meetings were held in New Ye 
City. At the lunch hour a compan 

about sixty representative women fac 
the present crisis in a most earn 
spirit. At the dinner hour about sev 
equally representative laymen confe 
together concerning what ought to 
done and what they were individ 
willing to do to meet the situation w 
was plainly presented to them. Att 
two group meetings there was subser 
about $75,000, which, together with 
Rockefeller’s gift, provides practi 
one-third of the amount needed to 
plete the $1,700,000—this implying 
course, that the whole amount be ra 
thus realizing on the full $450,000. 


With the achievement of such a re 
by the close of the first day’s 
effort to secure personal subscrip 
there is every reason to continue 
movement with the hope of ultimate 
cess. Group meetings similar to ft 
held in New York have been plan 
and will be held almost daily in 
parts of the country. 


What Experiences Show 


While experience has demonst 
that this method of raising large 
by large personal gifts from thos 
to make them is the only suc 
way, experience has demonstrated j 
clearly and emphatically that no 1 
sum of money is to be raised on 
basis of a large number of people gi 
a small average sum. This is so 
to figure out on paper and seem: 
simple that the idea takes many 
and is often put forth, to the dis 
of an enterprise otherwise on the : 
to success. It is imperative that 
keep in mind that there is no hop 
the present emergency, of raising 
sum we need by thinking or planni 
terms of an average gift from the ei 
membership of our churches im t 
Northern Baptist Convention. The tl 
is physically impossible if it wer 
otherwise impracticable. And the dang 
in such a suggestion is that tho 
who could and should give hundred 
fall readily into the dollar a head c 
tation, instead of computing in ter 
ability and consecration what the I] 
has need of from them. On the ¢ 
hand, we do not forget that the 
will not be reached unless all w 
able to give smaller subscriptions 
tribute on a sacrificial basis. 


Each Baptist doing according to 
ability of each, as the Lord has 
pered him, and according to the d 
of his own conscience, in view | 
divine requirements of a faithful st 
ship, the claims of world wide e 
ization, the interests of the ki 
which Jesus Christ came to eS 
among men, and above all, the 
the call and commission of Christ 
self to share his gospel of salvatio 
every creature—that is the true ¥ 
meet the present situation. 

W.°H. Bowler, 5 
Acting Executive Secretary. 


With the Book Van 


BY GRACE R. CLARKE 


HILE verdant scenery is usually 
identified with rural library routes, 
10se who take the book van out to 
ye range from Giddings, Mont., enter 
leafless, rust-colored desert. 


A vast iron-ore deposit still practically 
aworked, the range has the purest lodes 
the world. Tourists glimpse its prod- 
st in the immense cargoes which float 
own through the Soo. “It is so rich 
iat Elk Hills and Teapot Dome oil 
fairs will one day pale by comparison,” 
tys Miss Mary E. Ahern, editor of Pub- 
¢ Libraries, who adds that the mine 
ipitalists have seized upon book distri- 
ition as a means of turning back an 
om of their profits. 


A library van service has been estab- 
hed for the miners, who are immi- 
ants—brand-new Americans, whose 
omilies live in group colonies scattered 
er the range, 600 or more to a “lo- 
ition.” These units of population are 
‘om southern Europe mostly and when 
je Giddings authorities offered to send 
(tavanona sample trip for Miss Ahern 
a climbed in with Miss Amy Lowell’s 
hes in mind: 

_ “Books are more than books; 

| They are the very heart and core of 
)| Wages past; 
_} The reason 
-and died.” 
Miss Ahern had recently reprinted it 
her magazine and it was adequate 
‘¢pression of the treasure the van 
semed to be taking to hungry hearts. 
bles, Greeks, Italians, Slavs, Lithuani- 
#s and a few Scandinavians were to 
‘ visited. “What fate had picked up 


men lived and worked 


dae 


ese children of the old world and set 
m down in this arid, iron-stained semi- 
cele?” queried the visitor. 


ae 

Then they came to the first location 
fig a frantic horde descended upon the 
tick with a struggle that was a reve- 


lids, for it was not for reading mat- - 


excitement, for contact with the 
rid, for a Chance to see and be seen, 
apie to go, a festivity, a party, the 
tng most looked for, the wanted event, 
t: happening of the day, the week, the 
mnth—of a lifetime, it fairly seemed. 


‘ It was a rush for life, for news, 
) 


Sirls with hastily gathered finery, 
mthers with hastily grabbed up babies, 
bys, girls, toddlers, a few young civil 
€zineers (the last were homegrown, but 
ot of luck if they had to stay in this lo- 
bie too long) all’came so fast that it 

wuld put the rush of country people to 
aligeds: in the shy little buttercup class. 
Trough the van and over it the loca- 
tiners swarmed. Others pressed to get 
Air and still others merely stood by to 
dink i in the scene. 


‘hey were indifferent for the most 
Dit to what book they got,” says Miss 
ern, “except for the young engineers, 
0 had ordered technical works, and 
I the children, who scrambled to the 

er shelves here juveniles are kept. 


Burrowing through the bottom of the 
van like rabbits, the children tripped up 
their elders, among whom were a few 
women who had learned to read in the 
church schools of the old country and 
who were themselves eager for printed 
matter. But mostly it was a meeting 
place only, a fete from which you took 
a book so that you might use it again like 
a ticket. We visited several locations, 
but spirit and demeanor were everywhere 
the same.” 


There was, in short, no variety except 
for the fair bobbed heads in the Scandi- 
navian camps. But it was clearly shown 
that a book ‘may be only a book,” or 
more or less, while the van that carries 
it may be the hot stuff of the breath of 
life——Chicago Daily News. 


A Recruit for the Baptist 
Ministry 
By Coz Hayne 

Tomas Ramos, one of the Baptist stu- 
dents now attending the Evangelical 
seminary at Rio Piedra, Porto Rico, 
illustrates in his life and Christian bear- 
ing what the missionaries in Porto Rico 


are working toward in the way of de- 


veloping leadership on the island. 


Tomas is distinctly a product of Bap- 
tist home missions. His boyhood was 
spent in an environment of extreme poy- 
erty. Although at first opposed by his 
stepfather, when very young he began 
attending the Sunday school at Caguas. 
His mother was a loyal member of the 
church and was glad to place her boy 
under the special care of the pastor, Rev. 
Abelardo Diaz. 


Tomas showed such interest in Chris- 
tian work that the church unanimously 
recommended him as a student for the 
ministry. When he had finished the 
third year in the high school he was 
obliged to drop out of his class, owing 
to circumstances beyond his control. He 
took up teaching as a temporary pro- 
fession, although his desire to enter the 
ministry never wavered. He continued 
his high-school studies in private. Start- 
ing a small country school, his success 
as a teacher was indicated by his being 
given a better school each year with an 
increase of salary. During the three or 
four years he continued in the teaching 
profession he took summer work in the 
Insular Normal school at Rio Piedras 
and so advanced until he was appointed 
acting principal in the public schools of 
Caguas. Although offered the principal- 
ship in another town with a further in- 
crease of salary, Tomas, at the begin- 
ning of the present school year, re- 
sumed his training for the ministry by 
entering the interdenominational theo- 
logical seminary housed in our Grace 
Conaway building in Rio Piedras. 


During ‘his last year as a teacher 
Tomas received a salary commensurate 
with his needs; he is married and has a 
small family of children. He is now in 
charge of a small church near Rio 
Piedras and has only half as much sal- 
ary as he received during his last year 
as a teacher. But he rejoices that he is 
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able to continue his education. 


During his last year as teacher, Tomas 
Ramos developed a Sunday school in 
one of the wards of Caguas beyond the 
capacity of any available room he could 
secure. From the beginning of his 
career as a public schoolteacher he has 
had the same zeal to do the work of a 
missionary. In all of the country dis- 
tricts where he was engaged as a teacher 
he organized Sunday schools. And al- 
ways he has had a burning desire, now 
being realized, to continue his prepara- 
tion for the ministry. 


Not long ago Rev. G. A. Riggs, gen- 
eral missionary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission society for Porto Rico 
expressed the hope that the teaching 
ability of Tomas Ramos might be util- 
ized in some locality where a Christian 
school may be greatly needed. 
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Want Ads 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available 
after March 1 for single church or union 
meetings! Safe and sane! Highly recom- 
mended! For dates, terms and references 
write to 3938 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl1. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes: 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Attention young people! Get the Young 
People’s Societies to sponsor Young Peo- 
ple’s Union Revival Campaign in your City. 
A decided success. Write for plans. Nygren- 
Andrews, Evangelists, 431 Burke Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash., Room 323, 155 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, I11. 


A Young Lady Evangelist of experience 
is available Apr. 3-12. A theological school 
graduate—a very able trumpeter. Terms 
and testimonials upon request. Address “D” 
The Baptist. 


Wanted—By the First Baptist Church of 
Lead, S. Dy A PASTOR! $1,800 salary. 
Good building, free of debt, no parsonage, 
small membership. ‘‘Come over and help 
Ws? 


Harry C. Grimes—Evangelist. 
after March 15. For terms write. 
Michigan Ave., Marshall, Mich. 


Available 
722 W. 


- 
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Notes and Quotes from the 
Board of Cooperation 


New York state is setting the pace in 
rapid organization for the coming period 
of personal solicitation. Rev. Floyd L. 
Carr, field representative of the depart- 
ment of missionary education, is taking 
charge of this special effort in that state, 
and has already appointed fifteen of the 
local leaders who are to work under 
his direction. Some of these leaders 
are pastors who have been released for 
a time by their own churches in order 
to carry on this work in another city. 
Committees who will do the actual so- 
liciting have been selected for eleven cen- 
ters, including Buffalo, Rochester, Wa- 
tertown, Syracuse, Utica, Albany, Schen- 
ectady, Troy, Newburgh, Binghamton 
and Jamestown. As outlined in the gen- 
eral plan adopted by the administrative 
committee, this work will be carried on 
in large centers, where there are sev- 
eral Baptist churches, as a community 
rather than an individual church effort. 
In the smaller centers, similar work will 
be carried on under the leadership of 
the local church. 


Ohio has also made progress since the 
Washington meeting. Rev. E. R. Fitch 
has charge of the organization for per- 
sonal solicitation in that state, and re- 
ports selection of-local committees under 
way and plans moving forward in 
Youngstown, Ashtabula association, To- 
ledo, Lima, Dayton, Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus. New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
are organizing under the direction of 
Rey. J. C. Killian, and Illinois under that 
of Rev. R. L. Kelley. Definite reports 
from these states are expected very 
shortly. 


Laymen’s Banquets Galore 


Three circuits of laymen’s banquets 
which include a wide sweep of territory 
have been set up for the Pacific coast 
region and the middle western states. 
The first began on Feb. 23 and will in- 
clude banquets in Butte, Mont.; Spokane, 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash.; Portland, 
Ore.; Sacramento, Oakland, Fresno, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego, Cal. The 
speakers for this circuit will be Judge 
W. H. Witty, president of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation, and Dr. P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, home secretary of the Foreign 
Mission society. 


Mr. Henry Bond and Dr. Charles L. 
White, executive secretary of the Home 
Mission society, will conduct a second 
series of banquets beginning Mar. 9, 
which will take place in the following 
cities: Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; 
Fargo, N. D., and Sioux Falls, 'S. D. 


In Kansas, Mr. Bond and Dr. James 
H. Franklin, foreign secretary of the 
Foreign Mission society, will conduct a 
third circuit beginning Mar. 16, and 
touching at Kansas City, Wichita, To- 
peka, Salina and Chanute. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s recent gift 
to the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
which may amount to as much as $850,- 
000, means much to Northern Baptists. It 


means freedom from debt and conse- 
quent interest charges for the two 
women’s societies, and a good stride for- 
ward in reaching the $6,700,000 budget 
goal for this year. But it has another 
meaning in which the Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation takes particular pride. 
It is this: Any one who is familiar with 
the Rockefeller method of giving money 
knows that before a gift is made to any 
organization, that organization’s busi- 
ness methods and procedure are sub- 
jected to a thorough examination. A 
special staff of expert accountants sent 


What Is Our Object? 


HAT do we want to secure? 

We want to secure an efficient, 
wholehearted devotion to the king- 
dom of God, characterized by ini- 
tiative, a sense of responsibility, 
enthusiasm, freedom, drive, and the 
spirit of sacrifice. In other words, 
we want, not blind obedience, con- 
formity, following stand-patness} 
but the constructive attitudes, 
habits, and drives of a conquering 
social purpose which is nothing 
less than the transformation of the 
world into the democracy of God 
and which is so absorbing that it 
will lead on through toil and sacri- 
fice. Something of what we mean 
is indicated by Paul in the third 
section of his letter to the Philip- 
pians. He has been speaking 
of a great discovery which eclipses 
all of his old values and for which 
he counts them but refuse and rub- 
bish. He has lived by the laws; 
now he lives by the spirit. He had 
a formal righteousness, now he has 
a righteousness which is from God. 
He has come to a new knowledge 
which is more than mere informa- 
tion—“That I may know him and 
the power of his resurrection and 
the fellowship of his suffering 
being conformed unto his death”— 
translated more freely and more 
accurately it reads: “That I may 
know him and by knowing him I 
mean that I may have the power 
(dynamin) of his conquering life, 
and by that I mean that I may be 
willing, nay, glad to suffer, and 
even die in following him in his 
causes.” The kind of education re- 
quired for the work of the kingdom 
of God is more than mere informa- 
tion. If it is to be termed “knowl- 
edge” it is that kind which is like 
the discovery of the solution to a 
great problem—the discovery of a 
great friendship, a great loyalty, a 
great love! It is such a knowledge 
that means something, that matters 
tremendously, that transforms our 
purposes. Such a knowledge, such 
a new vision, such a transformation 
of purpose as Paul speaks of is the 
very heart and core of religious 
education.” — Bulletin Evanston 
(Ill.), First Church. 
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by Mr. Rockefeller go over all receipts 
and expenditures and determine whet 
full value is being received 
money spent. No organization wh 
is found to be slack or wasteful in 
methods, receives any of the Rockefe 
money. Northern Baptists may kn 
therefore, that by this recent gift, th 
fiscal agent has received the approval 
the most careful philanthropist in An 
ica. 


“We closed a three-day pastors’ 
stitute last night,” writes the superit 
tendent of the East Washington 
North Idaho Baptist Convention, “ 
the brethren, by unanimous vote, as 
me to convey to you their very kee 
appreciation of your action and that ¢ 
the administrative committee in prov 
ing this means of spiritual blessing 
and for them. The institute was h 
three full days. The team was exce 
ingly strong and the character of 
addresses and conferences helpful. Ev 
member of the team was present duri 
every period of the institute except 
the last when the team began to brs 


and I am sure I express the feeling 
every minister present.” 


A Pastors’ Retreat 


Another pastor writes, “It is late tc} 
write you about our pastors’ retreat, f 
at Kearney, Nebr., but I am sure ° 
will be glad to know how the pas 
felt about it even though it coincided 
with a tremendous snow fall which/ 
stopped a great many who depended ¢ 
automobile travel from attending. 
feel that you could not have sent uw 
greater team or have outlined a m 
helpful program, unless perhaps - 
might have added another man to di 
cuss with the rural pastors their 
nical rural work as it touches commut 
relations, the recreational field, ete. 
myself this was the second most h 
conference I have attended since ¢ 
ing to Nebraska ten years ago. Th 
other was a conference or school h 
by the Publication society nine yeé 
ago at Lincoln which treated the S 
school and young people’s work 
masterly way. I feel that these com 
ences are true to the new principle 
nounced by the Board of Missionary ! 
operation, viz., renewed emphasis 
the local church and exaltation of 
local church. Whether they enable 
denomination to pull out of the pres 
financial slump or not, they are cre 
the atmosphere that will certainly 
it possible next year.” 


“I returned from the Elgin, IIL, 
isterial retreat last evening. One of 
most wonderful times I have ever Sf 
Doctors Taylor, Wright and Hun 
could not have been surpassed.” ; 


“The Bible and missionary confer 
in Bisbee and in Phoenix, Ariz., © 
well attended and were of a high 0 
Doctors Petty and Padelford and 
Edwin H. Kinney were 100 per cen 
cient and they had a most sympat 
hearing all the way through. 
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| eee evening, everybody. This is WCOY broad- 
casting from the third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., 

2320 S. Michigan Ave., (office of THE BAPTIST), 
Chicago. 

“We have secured a noted broadcaster to give you the 
message tonight. He is no less a person than Dr. Ambrose 
Bailey, pastor of the First Church of Seattle, Washington. 

Dr. Bailey, ladies and gentlemen: 


| ‘Dear friends of radioland: I have a piece of news to 
_ shout from the housetops. My daughter and her husband 
have gone to California and grandma and I are keeping 
the baby for a few days. And believe it or not, we were 
right there on the spot when it happened, we heard him 
_ say his first word—in fact his first three. Plain as any- 
| thing! He has established communications and from now 
on his progress will be rapid. 

) ‘It occurs to me, friends, that that is exactly what our 
_ denomination is seeking to do—learning to talk, to express 
| itself, to get its thoughts across. And its medium of 
' 


speech is the printed page of THE BAPTIST. Whn 
THE BAPTIST gets into a Baptist home it has done 
for that home what the baby did. It has established com- 
_ munication with the outside, just as I have with you now 
by wireless. Every thing waits on that. Take away our 
_ means of communication and what have you done? Set 
| the world back to the stone age. Our world is made up 
| of communication—speech, telephone, telegraph, letter, 
wireless, radio, newspaper. Take these away and see what 
| happens. 

‘Say, friends, do you know what ails the Baptists—I 
| mean what ails the Baptists ‘who are ailing? It is that 
| they have no line of communication set up. They are like 
| that Kentucky boy, Floyd Collins, shut up in his cave. 

_ ‘Do you want to revive your church membership? Get 
’em to take THE BAPTIST! Get ’em to read it! 


‘It is claimed by one of our largest journals for women 


that a poor, ignorant Virginian up in the hills, who had 
struck oil and grown enormously wealthy, sent for the 
judge and said, “Look! we live like swine; what can we do 
about it?” The judge said, “Subscribe for a good, wom- 
an’s magazine and get your wife and daughters to read 
it.” He did; and they did; and it did the business. I 
clam THE BAPTIST is the only means we’ve got to 
make the folks we bring into the church intelligent in re- 
gard to church matters. 


‘HOW CAN WE DO IT? Appoint a committee to 
canvass faithfully for subscriptions. Preach on it, using 
Zachariah 5:1 as a text. The first writing material was 


brick. Let’s throw a brick into our congregations next 
Sunday. SAY IT WITH BRICKS! 


‘Mr. Churchman will say it costs too much. Non- 
sense! Money is only good for what it will buy and we 
buy what we want. 

‘Mr. Churchman will say that he takes other papers. 
Treason! Do you eat at a table other than your wife’s 
because the cooking is better and cheaper? 


‘He will say, “Well, I can get along without it.” 
You can go barefoot but you don’t! 

‘He will say he hasn’t the money. Poor fellow! 
Didn’t I see a daily paper on his front porch last Sunday? 

‘No, friends, he simply can’t get away with excuses 
like that. You and I need THE BAPTIST. Send in 
your subscription and that of all your church members at 
once.’ 


“The office boy says that he has often wondered how 
Doctcr Bailey secured the largest list of subscribers for 
the paper of any pastor in the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion but that now he knows. He argued his people into 
taking it by throwing brickbats at them. 


“Signing off until March 28. That was Pastor Ambrose 
Bailey of Seattle talking. This is Station WCOY, 
Chicago.” 


Sure! 


Ee 


} : 
Folks, Facts and Opinion 


| (Continued from page 196) 


sed of leading national pastors and ed- 
‘ators from South America and repre- 
‘ntatives of similar interests in North 
Mmerica, have been surveying the con- 
tions on the field and the work of 
fe evangelical churches for several 
jonths. These will be presented to the 
tngress for consideration and action. 
he studies include: unoccupied fields 
¢ service, Indians of South America, 
«ucation, evangelical, social movements, 
Jalth ministry, the church in the com- 
wee religious education, literature, 
tations between foreign and national 
wrkers, special religious problems, and 
operation and unity. 


In the city of Damascus where Paul 
arted on his career as a Christian, 
er are about 25,000 Christians, 15,000 
iws and 260,000 Mohammedans. 


Evangelists Amy Lee Stockton and 
Ita Gould are working this season al- 
1st entirely in Southern California. 
‘heir recent campaign in the new First 
Curch of Whittier was greatly blessed. 
ha result of this two weeks’ campaign 
hty-two were received into the church, 
‘ty-four of these by baptism, and 
&hteen young people consecrated them- 
ves to life service. The evangelists 
a now with the Huntington Park 
urch of Los Angeles, Pastor H. J. 
\sberg. Their next appointment will 
with the First church of Santa Ana, 
Hstor Otto S. Russell. They are plan- 
1 'S evangelistic campaigns in the 


e 


Greater New York area, beginning in 
September. 


Authorities of the Roman Catholic 
church, led by the national director of 
the society for the propagation of the 
faith, have prepared and forwarded to 
Rome, there to form a part of the mis- 
sionary exhibit of the Catholic church’s 
Holy Year, a chart showing the growth 
of the church in America in the century 
from 1822 to 1922. At the beginning of 
the century there were nine Catholic 
dioceses in the United States. Today 
there are 103. There were seventy-eight 
Catholic priests then, now there are 
21,164. Then the Catholic population 
was put at 600,000. Today it is put at 
17,616,000. The chart on which the fig- 
ures are shown is a notable example of 
the illuminator’s art that will compare 
with anything ever done by monks of the 
middle ages. 


Catholic co-operation in a town-wide 
religious survey is a possibility, prob- 
ably for the first time in [New England, 
in a survey being planned for the town 
of Wellesley. Churches which already 
have entered the plan are, in Wellesley, 
the Congregational and St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal; in Wellesley Hills, the Con- 
gregational and the Unitarian, and in 
Newton Lower Falls, St. Mary’s Epis- 
copal and the Perrin Memorial Metho- 
dist. A representative of St. Paul’s 
Catholic church, Wellesley, has attended 
a meeting to form plans and _ stated 
that the church hoped to participate. The 
only churches in town which still are 


undecided are the Christian Science 
church, Wellesley, the United Methodist 
church, Wellesley, and St. John’s Cath- 
olic church, Newton Lower Falls. 


Parents in Dayton, Ohio, have been 
appealed to for help in correcting the 
conditions in the city morals court by 
the Dayton council of churches, the 
dean of the Roman Catholic diocese 
and a rabbi, through a statement pub- 
lished in the papers. The appeal sum- 
marizes the conditions to be remedied, 
states that parents alone are in the end 
responsible and makes suggestions for 
better home life throughout the city. 
The signers are Rev. Irvin E. Deer, sec- 
retary of the council of churches; Rev. 
J. P. Downer, pastor of a local Roman 
Catholic church as well as dean. of the 
diocese; and Rabbi Samuel Mayerberg. 


Protestant leaders to the number of 
forty or more, who have just sailed from 
New York to attend the coming confer- 
ence of Protestant ~workers of South 
America at Montevideo, say that steady 
progress is making throughout South 
America along three lines. One is a 
better understanding of the United 
States, in which understanding the 
speeches of President Coolidge have been 
a big factor; a second is the increased 
work which Protestants of the United 
States have been able to do in Sunday 
school extension in Brazil, Uruguay and 
Chile; and the third the growth of re- 
ligious liberty which has taken place 
within the past ten years. Legally the 
last nation in South America to grant 
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full liberty of worship was Peru, but 
toleration on the part of the people has 
been a slow growth. 


The Roman Catholic church is cele- 
brating a Jubilee year this year in 
opening St. Peter’s Gate at Rome. The 
words spoken by the Holy Father in 
opening the gate were pronounced in 


Latin, “Aperti Mihi portas justitiae.” 
In response to this command from the 
Pope, the Cardinals responded: “In- 


gressus in eas Confitebor Domino.” The 


Thrilling hunting 


adventures cover- |* 


ing a period of 
twenty years’ res-| | 
idence in China. 


Illustrated. 


Net, $2.00, 
postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Those Valuable Books 


We rebind Bibles and other valuable books 
at reasonable prices, 

We also bind Church papers and maga- 
zines in volumes, 

Any book almost regardless of condition 
can be rebound in cloth, imitation leather or 
genuine leather. 

We do rebinding for The American Baptist 
Publication Society of Chicago; also promi- 
nent people in Chicago and have work in 
practically every state in the country. 

All books received by parcel post or ex- 
press will be returned within 21 days C. O. 
iD: 


MEFFERD BOOK BINDERY 
148 W. Division St. Chicago, IIl. 


Write to SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
Over 100,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in 
Stock. JUST READY—Catalogue A. 3000 Items 
—Commentaries—Homiletics—Church History— 
Philosophy, ete. Catalog B. 3000 Items—Bible 
Study—Holy Spirit—Prayer and 20 other sub- 
jects. Free upon request. 


Schulte’s Book Store °°,2n¢ 82 Fourth Ave. 


Any church, school or class can 
“aq publish a parish paper by using our 
~¥i] co-operative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work. 
| Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


REMEMBER 
OUR sor eae NAME IS: ys 
Woman’s American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 


Mrs. Mary E. Bioomer, Treasurer 


276 Fifth Avenue ‘New York City 


For SECOND HAND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


Pope said: “Open unto me the gates of 
Justice’; to which the Chanting Chap- 
lains and Cardinals responded; “Enter- 
ing into them (the gates) I will praise 
the Lord.” This Jubilee service is 625 
years old. The first formal Jubilee was 
proclaimed by the bull of St. Boniface 
VIII in 1300, when a “great remission 
and indulgence for sins” was proclaimed 
to all who made pilgrimages that year 
to the basilica of the Prince of Apostles, 
St. Peter of Rome. This Jubilee has 
been celebrated ever since every twenty- 
five or 100 years. This is the first Jubi- 
less since 1825. 


Five years ago in all of Latin America 
there was but one self-supporting 
church. Now there are nine; two in 
Porto Rico, three in Cuba, -four in 
Mexico. Five years ago the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society reported 
for Latin North America a total mem- 
bership of 6,322 in 134 churches, whose 
annual contributions for all purposes 
were $26,965. This year the society is 
able to report 161 churches, with a mem- 
bership of 8,231, 173 outstations, 259 
Sunday schools, 13,901 enrolled in these 
schools and total annual contributions 
amounting to $67,143. During the five 
years there has been an increase of 30 
per cent in church membership and an 
increase of 150 per cent in contributions. 


Mrs. H. E. Goodman at the close of 
her recent world tour tells us that the 
Chinese girl student as we find her at 
Shanghai or Ginling is more like our 
American college girl than any other in 
the Orient. Mrs. Mary Scott Waters 
says: “These girls from mission schools, 
educated, capable of leadership, are the 
hope of the future and they are object 
lessons to all of the power of Christ in 
the uplift of women.” The principal ot 
our school for girls at Hopo, with ninety 
students ranging in ages from six to 
twenty-six, is Pauline Senn, daughter of 
a Chinese evangelist, educated in this 
country, who returned to China as the 
first native missionary sent out by the 
Women’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. 


When Dr. P. H. Lerrigo was in Africa 
several years ago he saw a group of fifty 
people of the Congo standing before the 
porch of a house, asking a preacher the 
question which the eunuch who met 
Philip asked so many years ago, “What 
doth hinder me to be baptized?” If the 
preacher had all the facts before him he 
might have been compelled to say that 
the answer to the question depended on 
the support given by the churches at 
home to their great missionary program. 


For the first time since the kings of 
Sweden began to issue their annual 
Thanksgiving messages, 381 years ago, 
the proclamation of King Gustaf is be- 
ing widely circulated throughout the en- 
tire civilized world. The cause is that 
this year the royal message is devoted 
to the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work which will bring re- 
ligious leaders from all parts of the 
globe to Stockholm next August, for 
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consideration of practical problems | 
society, industry and public life. Th 
history of this annual message date! 
back to 1544, when the king of Swede) 
issued, for ie first time, a proclamatio 
to the nation fixing special Sundays ft 


thanksgiving and penitence. = 


The new “Manual for Woman’s Ss 


ciety in a Baptist Church” just off th) 
press will be found unusually helpful j 
carrying on the woman’s work of th 
church. The following are the top) 
headings: “Reasons for Organizing! 
“Suggested Name,” “Suggested By-Lay 
for Society Using Circle Plan and als 
for Society Not Using the Circle Plan} 
“Suggestions to Officers,” “Order 4) 
Program,” “Reasons for an Active Men 
bership,” “Standard of Excellence Wil 
Suggested Methods for Attaining Same 
“Service Card,” “Parliamentary Rule, 
and “Suggested Helpful Literatur 

Also two new pageants, “The Temple | 
Praise” (missionary thank offering) ua 
ing twenty-five or more characters, pri, 
15 cents and “The Betrothal of M 
Tsung” (a play of China today) fifter 
characters, price 25 cents. Both pla: 
require about an hour for presentatio 
Address orders for literature to the Ba 
tist Literature Bureau, 2328 miei 
Blvd., Chicago. | 


The Green Street church, Metro. 
Highlands, Mass., is to engage in a pr 
Easter activity which it calls a “Turn-t| 
God” mission, under the leadership | 
Rev. Arthur J. Smith, New York, a pe 
sonal friend of Rev. John M. Currie, t 
pastor of the Highlands church. Tt 
church has nearly two hundred reside. 
members, and is thoroughly evangelist 
its pastor having conducted over ty 
hundred series of evangelistic meetin| 
in various parts of the country duri) 
a period of over twelve years. T) 
meetings will begin Sunday, Mar. >| 
and continue each evening (except Si) 
urday) until and including Good Frid:| 
Apr. 10. Special afternoon services” w 
be held for children, men and vee 


What is said to be the largest a 
most completely equipped connate 
warehouse in Buffalo, N. Y., has tak 
the place of the Phoenix brewery 
that city, which had practically extend) 
over a city block. The warehouse bh) 
been opened by the city board of educ 
tion and the building completely | 
modeled for its use. Z| 


The quarter century has seen a 
development in the strength of the ¢ 
veloping Protestant Christian consti; 
ency on the field. In number of 0%} 
municants, Asia has increased from 62; 
460 to 1,533,057; Africa has inert 
from 342,857 to 1,015,683 (Eur 
permanently resident in various pa 
Africa not counted here); aborigin 
indigenous populations in Austré 
Netherlands Indies and _ the 
Islands, from 117,092 to 647,728; 
America and the West Indies, fro 
388 to 368,228. In North America, 1 
of Mexico, the number of communi 
among American Indians, Eskimos 4? 
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siatic immigrants has increased from 
),506 to 48,711. The great increases in 
‘sia have been in China (112,808 to 
12,539), India (376,617 to 811,505), Ja- 
an (48,835 to 134,547), while Korea 
sowed extraordinary growth (8,288 to 


17,377). 


More than 90 per cent of the members 
f the incoming congress are adherents 
{ some religious denomination, accord- 
.g to a statement from the board of 
_mperance, prohibition and public mor- 
‘s of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
Teen cton, D, C. Methodists lead in 
oth the house and senate, with Presby- 
_otians and Episcopalians following 
_osely. In the house of representatives 
_\ere are ninety Methodists, and twenty- 
ven in the senate. The Presbyterians 
Div sixty-three members of the house 
id there are eleven Presbyterian sena- 
irs. The Episcopalians number fifty- 
iven representatives and twenty-two 
wnators. Thirty-two representatives are 
embers of the Roman Catholic church, 
ith four senators of that church. There 
ye eight Hebrews in the house and none 
-. the senate. Southern members are 
_ostly Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist 
oad Presbyterian. From the east come 
-piscopalians, Congregationalists, Catho- 
= Seand Jews. The middle west is well 
presented in almost all denominations. 
Thile much is being said of the decline 
‘the influence of the church, these fig- 
‘yes bring out strikingly the fact that 
ve little church on Main street, the 
jeeting house in the wildwood, and the 
g city church are still furnishing the 
telligence and character which direct 
je destinies of the nation. 


| 
For the third February, the members 


c the Clinton Avenue church of New- 
ck, N. J., have held a joint Sunday eve- 
tag service with the Russian and 
Sovak churches which worship in the 
sme building. ‘Three years ago these 
freign-speaking churches began to hold 
teir meetings Sunday afternoons in the 
(inton Avenue church. On this par- 
tular Sunday, they remained as guests 
fr supper, then united in a service pre- 
i over by the three pastors-—Pro- 


sor Slabey of the Slovak church, Pro- 

ssor Neprash of the Russian church, 
ad Rey. Archer B. Bass of the Clinton 
‘enue church, each of whom made 
bef addresses. The music also was a 
int contribution of the Russian male 
Corus, which sang in both English and 
lissian: a tenor soloist from the Slovak 
curch and the regular choir and chorus 
C the Clinton Avenue. At the conclu- 
Sin of the evening’s worship, a celebra- 
'n of the Lord’s Supper was held, un- 
¢r the ministrations of deacons of the 
tree nationalities. From the spirit of 
(ristian fellowship and brotherhood of 
thse gatherings have come to all par- 
tipants, a genuine blessing. 


_ The Marcy avenue church, Brooklyn, 
=. ¥., John M. Moore, pastor, is rejoic- 
} ir in the fact that tired of its young 
*T are preparing themselves for the 
wrk of the gospel ministry. Two of 
tim have been brought up in the church 
4d have entered on their college course, 
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John B. Ketcham at Colgate university 
and George H. Tolley at the University 
of Rochester. These two young men 
came before the watch night service of 
the church, while at home for the Christ- 
mas vacation, and brought their mes- 
sages. After hearing them the church 
gladly granted to each one a license to 
preach the gospel, The third member, 
Stewart S. Boyle, was licensed and en- 
tered Crozer Theological seminary in 
September. Marcy avenue people are 
following their work with earnest prayer 
for the blessing of God on these who are 
giving themselves to this great service. 


The First church school of Pullman, 
Wash., has increased fivefold in five 
years. Beginning five years ago with an 
average attendance of about fifty it has 
now a normal attendance of 250. This 
is double the resident membership of 
the church. Five years ago the school 
had nine classes meeting in two separate 
departments. Now it has twenty-four 
classes meeting in five separate depart- 
ments. Three years ago the church 
built a room to its building to care for 
the primary department. Last summer 
the church bought a residence near the 
church building and remodeled it for 
use of the junior department. This last 
fall a separate intermediate department 
was started for the seventh and eighth 
graders. This is now one of the largest 
departments of the school. The church 
building is in many ways inadequate to 
meet the needs of the school and other 
activities of the church. A new building 
is greatly needed. The church conducts 
its fourth annual school of missions 
which began Feb. 8. The school is com- 
posed of six study and discussion groups. 
Special features include stereopticon lec- 
tures, missionary plays and pageants, and 
an address by a Chinese student. Erwin 
R. Spencer is superintendent of the 
church school. Rev. W. E. Monbeck is 
in his fifth year as pastor. 
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About 700 organizations over the world, 
mostly however, having their headquar- 
ters in North America, Great Britain, 
the Continent of Europe, South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand, are carrying 
on the work of Protestant foreign mis- 
sions. 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paidel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.’ 


“It’s O. K.” 


Says the Boss 


Typists often look with dread on the cutting of a stencil for a duplicating ma- 


chine. 
of relief to the operator. 
machine for this purpose. 


The carriage is rigid and is not shifted for capital letters. 


When the boss says that the first copy is O. K., 
There are several reasons why the L. C. Smith is the ideal 


it usually brings a sense 


Ball bearing con- 


struction throughout eliminates vibration and lost motion. 

Equally important is the exclusive feature of interchangeable platens, making 
it possible for the operator to use one of the correct hardness for clear, sharp 
stencil cutting. This also enables the operator to take the platen out of the machine 
and clean off all dirt and moisture from the platen and other parts of the machine. 

Ask one of our representatives to show you the L. C. Smith. A card or phone 
call to the address below will bring one to your office, with no obligation on your 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


part. 


Factory & Executive Offices 


Syracuse, N, Y. 


Chicago, Ill., Office, 58 E. Washington St. 


Phone Randolph 0052 
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AST merece E REE 
HALL-MACK CO 
a MUSIC 


Samples of 6 different complete 16-page services of 
music and recitations for Kaster. 
HELPER, NO. i1 
Book of recitations, exercises, songs, etc. Price, 20c. 
No free samples ; not sent for ex: amination. 
EASTER SPECIALS, NO. 1 
s complete specials. No free samples ; not sent for 
examination. 
Receiving the Parson—A Tantalizing Tangle 
A musical entertainment which pleases all—includ- 
ing the “ Parson.” Ministers approve it, many are 
using it, $7.50 the dozen. Returnable sample sent. 
SONG STORIES—STORY CANTATAS 
These for reader and chorus of singers. Returvable 
copies sent on request. 
SCRIPTURE CROSS WORD PUZZLES 


A booklet of Biblical Cross Word Puzzles. Send 25¢ 
for one. Interesting, instructive and entertaining. 


A record of “In the (sarden”’ makes a helpful Easter 
gift. Hear it at your dealers. 


HALL-MACK CO. eat & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. J Philadelphia, Pa. 


Van Duzen Bellis 
formerly Van Duzen & Tifé 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tis. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Net. 1837 428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST. FROM ELECTRIC. KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR — 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS-$ 5.000 TO $10.000 


J.C. DEAGAN, tnc. 
163 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


a 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, 
Church BELLS PEALS 
BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


ard in Bible making. 


Ask to see an 


35 W. 32d St. 


Personal 

Rey. Cuartes R. McNALLY, formerly pas- 
tor of the First church, Stamford, Conn, 
now pastor of the First church, Winni- 
peg, Canada, has just completed the re- 
modeling of his present church edifice 
at a cost of over $70,000. He obtained 
several large subscriptions from wealthy 
and prominent friends in New York. 

DuRING THE twelve and a half years’ pas- 
torate of Rev. -A. H.-C. Morse, First 
church, Denver, has received 2840 new 
members. The rite of baptism has been 
administered nearly every Sunday. 

Rev. Joun W. Brush, pastor of Stroud- 
water church and Glenwood Chapel 
Portland, Me., ‘has been called to the 
First church, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. THeoporeE F. ApaMs, pastor of the 
Heights church, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Miss Esther Josephine Jillson, a teacher 
in Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis., 
were married in the latter city Feb. 26, 
by the groom’s father, Floyd H. Adams, 
pastor of the Lincoln Square church, 
Worcester, Mass. The bride and groom 
were college mates in Denison Univer- 
sity. The bride was attended by another 
college friend, Mrs. M. F. Ashbrook, 
wife of the pastor of the First church 
in Adrian, Mich. The groom was at- 
tended by his brother, Earl F. Adams, 
a senior in Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Mr. V. C. Brace, who has been serving 
the Baptist church of Warren, IIl., was 
ordained in his home church, the German 
Baptist church of Minneapolis, Minn., on 
Mar. 4. 

Rev. E. R. MacKinney of Cairo, IIL, has 
recently baptized twenty-eight into the 
membership of the church as a result 
of the union evangelistic meetings held 
in the city. Twenty others have been 
received by letter and restoration. The 
church expects to reach its quota for 
the cooperative missionary work of the 
denomination. 

(Continued on page 223) 


I 
OXFORD BIBLES | 


Since the year 1675, when the first 
OXFORD BIBLE was published, 
the high quality maintained has 
established the OXFORD stand- 


OXFORD BIBLES do not 
cost more because of the 
famous OXFORD imprint 


Oxford India Paper Bible 


At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 
Oxford University Press American Branch 
New York City 


Over 1,000,000 


copies sold every year 


‘ 
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Notes on the Lesson for Apr. 5 


THE BLESSINGS OF PENTECOST 
Devotional Reading: Joel 2:28-32. Golden 
Text: Acts 2:38 


Following the ascension of Jesus 
Pentcost is the first great outstanding 
expression of the gospel in its impact 
on humanity. No other single occurence 
in the early church has so gripped the’ 
imaginations of men. The lonely an¢ 
almost homeless little group of disciple; 
meeting day after day in prayer, th¢ 
coming of the Holp Spirit in power witl 
some visible manifestation, the ney 
sense of power and assurance experi 
enced by the apostolic group, the won. 
dering multitude that swarmed abou! 
them, and the stirring address of Peter! 
make a most dramatic climax of thi! 
period of waiting and prayer for power 
Anticipation became realisation. 

The Sermonic Climax 

The multitude thought this Jesus o 
Galilee was dead. Now he is not onbh| 
declared to be alive but he is mad 
both Lord and God’s anointed oye! 
Israel, Jesus is made the judge of hi| 
own murderers. There is a tremendou 
conviction, a great turning and cry fo) 
help. Note that the apostles are be 
sought as brethren, 

Turning to Christ ! 

Three thousand souls confessed thei 
faith that day, were baptized and adde 
to the fellowship called Christian late:| 
Their turning was not only to Chris! 
but away from a crooked and pervers) 
generation. They could no longer wal 
in the old familiar relations. Baptist 
as in John’s revival of religion was th 
outer sign of the inner change. Th 
remission of sins was promised. Th 
gift of the Holy Spirit was assured. || 
would spread to their children and t|} 
the farther regions wherever the Lor) 
would call men. i 


First Christian Fellowship 

The first fellowship of baptized bi 
lievers was very simple. The apostli 
continued their preaching or giving wi 
ness that Jesus was alive. 
wonders were made manifest. 
was a great spiritual fervor. There wi 
a pressing together due to a comm(¢) 
fear of their foes and to a common € 
perience of faith and love. Unselfish d 
votion to the common need was in ey 
dence. Personal property of vario 
sorts was converted into funds to ca 
for any who were needy. Prayer Ww. 
constant and worship in the temple co 
tinued. It was a happy fellowship, 
grateful company and they were in .' 
with the common people. y 

The Growing Group 

It must not be forgotten that at 
time there was no part of the Ne 
Testament written, no precedent t 
low in the matter of form of semi 
content of the message, type of organiz 
tion to conserve the growing communi) 
of believers. The Spirit of God W 
directing men. We see the church . 
Christ emerging. It is a record of ere 
tion. It ushers in the record of t 
Acts of the Apostles. Out of it grew t 
Palestinian church. It is one of the m¢ 
inspiring passages in the Bible. 


| 
| 
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' Personal 
; (Continued from page 222) 

Pastor HERBERT WHITING VIRGIN of 
»rth Shore church, Chicago, would like 

» his people to be able to tell which 
‘the oldest organized denomination, 
sether Ericson or Columbus discovered 
nerica, whether America is destined to 
bcome a Catholic or a Protestant na- 
tn, and what part the Baptists have in 
te history of America, and he is cover- 
i; that big range in a series of Sunday 
esming sermons. 
~jdowarp S. WILLIAMS, evangelist of Mis- 
ssippi, has just closed a union revival 
a Cairo, Ill., in which there were 800 
rorted conversions. 

Pastor R. B. Deer of First church, Terre 
Fute, Ind., has already launched his 
p:-Easter evangelistic campaign with 
ecellent promise. 

‘SmoTHERED Sous” have engaged the 
Btnic attention of the Rev. Edwin S. 
Fescott of Newburyport, Me., some 
tie, end by way of variety, fe: is also 
p:aching on Sunday mornings to a fine 
cowd of children. 

?asToR ALBERT A. GORDANIER, of Paris, 
I, was surprised Sunday morning, Mar. 
Ipy the celebration by his congregation 
othe fourth anniversary of his pastor- 
a. Speeches, floral offerings and a 
p'se of gold brought “Te Deum” in- 
siad of tedium. Fifty per cent of the 
ailience present have come into the 
clirch during his pastorate. 

(LEVEN PERSONS were received Feb. 22, 
b Pastor T. L. Stephens of Immanuel 
clirch, Elgin, Ill. 

“HE Rey. J. C. Hayes, blind Baptist min- 
sir of Indiana, gave an illustrated lec- 
iuz on “the Other Wise Man” at Bloom- 
inton, Mar. 6. Through special lec- 
tues Re is trying to raise money for a 
diaphone, so that he may preserve ser- 
mn material without depending upon a 
eler. 

Jpce THomas A. GraHaM, of the First 
shrch, Danville, Ill., for years an hon- 
ord fudge of the iGuenile court, was 
aed to his heavenly home Feb. 29. 

vT TExARKANA, TEx., the Rev. R. B. Key 
ih W. Chism lately held a public 
leate for ten days over some of the 
justions at issue a century ago between 
3ctists and partisans of Alexander 
“arpbell, 

‘az Rev. J. Smiru Dye, assisted by W. 
). Burns, singer, closed a revival at 
mitsville, W. Va., with sixty-four con- 
/e ions and rirty “renewals.” 


EYOND THE 
NOON GATE 


BWELTHY HONSINGER 


very realistic | 

d interest- 
ity _picture of 
li: in China. 


=| BEYOND THE 
; MOON Se 


Illustrated. 
Te, $1.25, postpaid. 


. JHE ABINGDON PRESS 


CINCINNATI 


_. WELTHY HONSINGER. 


| 


At Princeton, IND., a new church has 
been organized with twenty-two mem- 
bers to associate with the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. The First church has 
always been associated with the North- 
ern Baptists. 

Tue Rev. James V. Latimer, D.D., for 
twenty years a missionary to China, is 
visiting his mother at Red Oak, Iowa. 
Recently he assisted Pastor Richmond 
A. Smith in a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings there with gratifying results. 

Pastor C. R. PARKER at Cedar Rapids, 
First church, is conducting a school of 
missions with an enrolment of 100. 
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For LACK OF FUNDS, the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society has been com- 
pelled to permit the retirement of Miss 
Carolyn B. Rice, who has done excellent 
service ten years on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. 


At FRANCES SHMER SCHOOL recently the 
Rev. Bruce Kinney preached in the 
chapel on Sunday morning and delivered 
a stereopticon lecture in the evening on 
“Our Indian Missions.” Feb. 28, Dr. 
George A. Huntley spoke in the chapel 
on conditions in China. The erection 
of a new building on-the campus in the 
spring is under consideration. 


Poverty in Time of Service 
Penury in Time of Old Age 


This is the lot of many ministers and mis- 


sionaries. 


Poverty may be voluntary. You ought to 


make penury unnecessary. 


Thirteen thousand ministers, 


missionaries, 


and their widows and orphan children are 


looking to you for protection. 


look in vain? 


Shall they 


Help THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES 
BENEFIT BOARD to help them. 


HOW TO HELP— 


By a gift to the UNIFIED BUDGET. 


By remembering the Board in your 


WILL. 


By taking an ANNUITY BOND. 


EK. T. TOMLINSON, Executive Secretary 


276 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 
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Our Bookshelf | 


Looking Unto Jesus, by T. Marshall Mor- 
sey. New York. Doran. $1.25. 


The real theme of this book is “Christ 
Himself for the World’s Unrest.” ‘The 
author has written a most assuring book 
on the world’s need of Christ without 
confusing the reader with theological 
arguments about Him. He believes as 
many others that underneath the world’s 
present restlessness there is an inarticu- 
late and heartbreaking cry for fellowship 
with one who is able to show men the 
way of life and to draw them out of 
their difficulties. He sets Christ forth 
as the living, reigning and trimphant one 
couching his forceful truths in a simple, 
helpful that gives one the impressions of 
a spoken message. 

The Wonders of the Kingdom, by G. R. H. 


Shafto. A study of the miracles of 
Jesus Christ. New York. Doran. $1.75. 


A study of our Lord’s miracles with a 
chapter on miracles and natural law, and 
an examination of oriental diseases and 
methods of cure. The volume is pre- 
pared from a thoroughly conservative 
viewpoint. Within those limits it is 
critical and informational. It is less 
didactic and profuse than Trench, Taylor 
and like authors. It throws much light 
on the relations of miracles to the min- 
istry of our Lord and the natural element 
in them. It is a counter-irritant to many 
modern books on the subject. 
William Carey, by S. Pearce Carey. 

York: Doran. 

We have read quite a number of Carey 
biographies in books and pamphlets, lis- 
tened to addresses and sermons, and 
numberless allusions to his character and 
incomparable work until we thought 
there “was nothing beyond.” When this 
volume came before us we said—‘‘A fa- 
miliar friend in a new dress with changes 
in styles and coloring.” But the preface 
informs us that the author had spent 
ten years in preparing the book. He 
searched the archives of the English 
Mission House in London, letters to 
Ryland and Fuller, the libraries of four 
colleges and of the British Museum; the 
letters of fellow missionaries and other 
contemporaries. He spent two years 
in India “sojourning 
Carey had lived in” and talked with men 
whose fathers knew the great mission- 
ary in the flesh; he discovered in vari- 
ous places scenes of Carey’s letters 
never published and records of the 
British-Indian government and many 
other sources of information that be- 
came accessible. All were laid under 
tribute to make the volume a permanent 
authoritative classic on the life and deeds 
of a missionary second in service, suc- 
cess, and accomplishments to Paul him- 
self if indeed he be not his equal in 
self-sacrifice, heroism and devotion to 
his divine Lord. This volume is the 
product of that endless labor of his kin. 
It is epochal. It begins in describing 
the times and environment in which the 
man was born and lived. The first 
chapter is a bird’s-eye view of the politi- 
cal, social and religious world when 
Carey was born; the next chaper is de- 


New 


in every place’ 


voted to his boyhood, his early pastor- 
ates and the development in him of the 
missionary spirit which at last became 
compelling and unrestrainable; then fol- 
lows the thrillful record of the begin- 
ning of foreign missions by the inspira- 
tion and zeal of Carey, how the divine 
fire kindled in the hearts of the great 
Baptist leaders like Ryland and Fuller 
and the holy flame seized™ on the 
churches and associates which hereto- 
fore had been sheltered from any mis- 
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sionary enterprise by the mud walls | 
a fatalistic Calvinism. Then follows th 
familiar story of “forty years in In 
with his associates, their privations 
sacrifices; perils undergone, bai 
fought, defeats suffered, years of ba 
results, and finally the immortal 
umphs. It is recorded that Carey 
ceived all told but $3,000 from hom 
churches for the support of his work, an 
contributed from his income over § 
000 and died a poor man. i 


SUPPLIES FOR EASTER 


Easter Service 


EASTER TIDINGS 


A splendid service of 
Song and Recitation for 
Easter Suniday. Words 
by Elsie Duncan Yale, 
music by J. Lincoln 
Hall. The Resurrection 
Story is told in joyful 
manner, as is fitting, 
but nevertheless treated 
with becoming rever- 
ence. We feel certain 
that all who use this 
service will be greatly 
se Dleased, 


$6.00 a hundred. $3.25 for fifty. 80 cents a 
dozen. Returnable Sample Copy, 7 Cents. 


Easter Cards 


EASTER 
J Lincoum Harg 


basse Vuwcan Ya 


No. 1101. The daintiest series ever pub- 
lished. Chureh scenes in panel. Spring 
flowers on gray-striped backgrounds, gold 
borders. Easter greetings and Bible quota- 
tions. Size 3144x4% inches. Ten cards and 


ten envelopes to match in a package. Price, 
30 cents. 


Easter Folders 


No. 801. Easter 
Folders. Size 34,x4% 
inches. Ten folders 


and ten envelopes in a 
package. Priee, 50 
cents. 


A set of ten cards 
in folder style with 
Easter wish and ap- 
propriate verse of 
Scripture. Designs of 
churches and flowers 
woven in beautiful 
form. Lithographed in 
full colors. Purple 
border. 


Send for Illustrated Circular of owr complete line of Easter Supplies 


The American Baptist Publication Society = 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia a 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 


Order from Our Nearest House 


Easter Offering Envelope 


h 
= 


An appropriate design of a Church 
Easter flowers, lithographed in full col 
Well made of a good stock of paper. Spa 
is provided for name, address and amour 
Size 354x2% inches. 50 cents a hundr 
$4.00 a thousand, 


Easter Post-Cards with © 
Scripture Verses 


No. 1122. A series of religious post-ca 
with appropriate Easter verses. Beau 
designs in full colors. $1.25 per hundre 


Easter Greeting Card | 


No. 1130. For Pastors, Superinten 
and Christian Workers. Church design 
rounded by Easter lilies in beautiful 
ings with appropriate Easter message. 
3%x5 inches. Each card with enve 
$2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 4 


1107 McGee Street, Kansas 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Indications even at 'this early date are 
that the thirty-first annual Winona lake 
Bible conference next August will gather 
one of the largest assemblies in its his- 
tory. Many of the preachers and teach- 
ers have already been secured, and these, 
with others who are confidently expected 
to accept the invitation which has been 
extended to them, will constitute an ar- 
ray of talent that cannot be excelled. 
One of the special and most important 
features of the program will be the con- 
ference on missions, a couple of hours 
each day being devoted to the history of 
missions and the needs of the field. 
Prominent missionaries home on fur- 
lough will speak and the stereopticon 
and moving picture will add interest to 
this aspect of the work. All mission- 
aries home on furlough are urged to at- 
tend, and special arrangements for en- 
tertainment may be made by writing the 
director of the conference, Rev. W. E. 
Biederwolf, Winona Lake, Ind. 


Work will begin this spring on the 
Midway hospital, Twin Cities, Minn., 
final plans for which were approved by 
the board of directors of the Northwest 
Baptist Hospital association at a meeting 
at Mounds Park sanitarium. The board 
also authorized its executive committee, 
headed by Dr. Robert Earl, to receive 
bids at once for construction. The build- 
ing has been financed by gifts of Twin 
Cities business men and Baptists of 
seven Northwest states. Lambert Bas- 
sindale, architect for the Northern Pa- 
cific hospital and the St. Luke’s nurses’ 
home, is designer. Harry Jones of Min- 
neapolis is consulting architect. The 
building is to be Y-shaped. The length 
of the building is 240 feet and will sit 
350 feet back from avenue. The design 
will be a modified Tudor Gothic adapted 
to the requirements of a hospital and 
semi-ecclesiastical. The facing will be 
red brick with stone trimming. 

“The History of the First Baptist 
church of Omaha and the Beginnings of 
Baptist Work in Nebraska and the Mid- 
dle West” is the title of a volume just 
written by Rev. A. A. DeLarme, pastor 
of the First church of Omaha. It con- 
tains an account of the thrilling events 
connected with the Baptist pioneers of 
Nebraska going back to the year 1833. It 
is a book of over fifty pages, illustrated 
with more than forty pictures of former 
and present ministers and laymen ac- 
tive in the work of the Nebraska State 
Convention. The book is 7% by 10% 
inches, is handsomely bound and is pub- 
lished as a dedication souvenir in con- 
nection with the dedication of the First 
church’s new building. It is being sold 
at $1 a copy, which is much less than 
the cost of publication. One of its prin- 
cipal features is that it carries, in chrono- 
logical order, the date and circumstances 
of the scriptural baptism, the first ordi- 
nation of any Baptist minister and the 
first dedication of any Baptist church in 


the state as well as the organization of 
the early associations and the Nebraska 
Baptist State Convention. It also con- 
tains a full detailed description of the 
church’s large modern Sunday school and 
social building to be dedicated Feb. 22, 
at a cost of $135,000. 
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In the Philippines, taken over by the 
United States in 1898, there were only 
266 Protestant communicants reported at 
the beginning of the century; there are 
now 64,184 reported. In the Netherlands 
Indies, a region little known by Amer- 
icans, there has been a very marked 
movement toward Christianity in certain 
islands, and the communicants reported 
in 1900 as numbering only 36,187 are now 
reported as 475,848. A total of commu- 
nicants, baptized non-communicants and 
others under Christian instruction num- 
bering 8,342,378 is reported for the 116 
areas for which missionary statistics are 
given. Under the comparable categories 


The Two Prayers 
(oe night my little boy confessed to 
me 
Some childish wrong; 
And kneeling at my knee 
He prayed with tears— 
“Dear God, make me a man, 
Like daddy—wise and strong; 
I know you can.” 
Then while he slept 
I knelt beside his bed, 
Confessed my sins, 
And prayed with low bowed head, 
“OQ God, make me a child 
Like my child here— 
Pure, guileless, 
Trusting thee with faith sincere.” 
—Andrew Gillies. 


for a quarter century ago the numbe 
was 3,613,391. 


Thomas aie INGa Ges 
veloped for helping the older girls t 
face the problems of family cooking be! 
fore they leave the institution. In th 
new cottage designed for older girl 
those in residence are divided inti 
four groups. Each of these groups ha. 
its own dining table. In the kitchen eacl 
group has its own range, cabinet am 
work table. The meals are prepared fo 
groups ranging from four to six. hi 
charge of the cottage is a youn 
woman trained as a domestic science 
teacher. She assists the girls in plan 
ning and preparing their meals. Then 
is no cooking of cereals, meat or veg) 
etables for a family of fifteen or twenty 
as is so commonly the case in cottagi 
plan institutions. It is hoped that thes; 
girls will-be able to avoid the waste ani 
miscalculation which they may other 
wise carry from the institution to th. 
family home. This idea has also bee) 
tried out at Tiffin, Ohio, at the institu 
tion operated by the Junior Order 0 
United American Mechanics. 
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Many graduate and medical degree 
were conferred at the Convocation of thi 
University of Chicago, the One Hundrei | 
Thirty-sixth, which was held in Leo 
Mandel Assembly Hall on Mar. 17 
President Ernest DeWitt Burton pre. 
sided and conferred the degrees. Ih 
the Colleges of Arts, Literature an 
Science, the School of Commerce ant 
Administration, and the College of Edu) 
cation, there were ninety Bachelor’s de. 
grees conferred. In the Divinity schoo) 
there were four candidates for the deem 
of Master of Arts, and two for that o 
Bachelor of Dene in the Law Schaml 
seven candidates for the degree of Docto: 
of Law (J. D.); and in the Graduat 
Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science! 
thirty-one for the Master's degree anc 
twelve for the Doctor’s degree. In Rus] 
Medical College, now a part of the Uni 
versity, sixty-six four-year certificate! 
and forty-six degrees of Doctor of Medi 
cine, a total of 112, conferred. The tota 
number of degrees conferred at this Con: 
vocation were 257. Among the graduates 
were two Japanese, two Filipinos, fou 
Chinese, one Russian, and one Porte 
Rican. 4 

Five churches in Fremont, Nebr., re: 
cently joined in a movement led by Rev) 
A. Earl Kernahan to evangelize the city. 
The work is done through lay visitors, 
in a large measure. The effort lastec 


cisions to live the Christian life or tc 
unite with the church or both. The 
Baptist church in a short period receiv d| 
sixty-seven and feels that there will 
many more. Rev. Fred Young is 
pastor at this point. ; 
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_ “Villages in other countries are gen- 
erally much superior to those of the 
United States in design, in the character 
of their streets and public buildings, and 
‘ntheir approaches and recreation spots,” 
says a recent report of the United States 
Department of- Agriculture. “Nearly 
20,000,000 people in the United States, 
or about one-fifth of the population, live 
in villages, and 30,000,000 farming peo- 
ole use these villages for purposes of 
usiness, education, religion, health, and 
social well-being. Yet these centers of 
‘ural population are usually unattractive 
ind often very ugly.” 


It is more as a buying than as a sell- 
ng place that the farmers make use of 
‘he village. They also go there for 
imusement and other social purposes. 
The children often go there to school. 
An attractive village, says the Depart- 
heat’s release, is an important influence 
-n stabilizing farm life and in counter- 
icting the attractions which cities have 
‘or young people of the farms. As the 
‘armer’s chief point of contact with out- 
ide interests, the village can make a 
ig contribution to the happiness of farm 
ife, even if it be considered from no 
other standpoint than the fact that it 
's the place where the farmer spends a 
arge part of his income. 


| Where villages are being made more 
ati, the impetus has come in nearly 
svery case from local initiative. Vil- 
ages that have well-planned streets, at- 
“‘ractive recreation spots, and pleasing 
_ pproaches are nearly always indebted 
or these advantages to the energy and 
ublic spirit of some small group of 
¥ utizens. 


“Six downtown churches 
city recently made a survey of sixty-four 
Mocks lying around their plants. One 
_iundred thirty volunteer workers cov- 
wed the task in one day. They visited 
_ (428 families and returned cards for 3081 
-ndividuals. 1177 persons had no church 
weference. 632 were Baptists in pref- 
nee’? 606 were Methodists, 443 were 

hristians, 223 were Presbyterian and 
she remainder expressed preference for 
jon-Protestant churches. This makes 
ossible an intelligent cultivation of a 
ery difficult type of field which is found 
M every city of any size in America. 


k; The corner stone of the new struc- 
dre of the First church of Youngstown, 
; Yhio, was laid on Sunday, October 8, in 

1e Presence of 4000 people. The build- 

1g is now about one-third complete. 
rt. A. C. Archibald, the pastor was as- 
; “ted in the ceremonies by the Masonic 

odies, the Grand Master of Ohio Ma- 
ons, Judge Ruhll being present. Dr. 
iétbert S. Johnson of Boston, delivered 
ie main address. The church will con- 
olin nearly 100 separate rooms. 


~ Much progress has been made on the 
€w women’s dormitory of Kalamazoo 
‘ ollege since it was begun last fall. In 
_ dite of bad weather, which stopped work 
n the building foreevecs! days last 
inter, three stories of brick wall are 
Ow near completion, and it is expected 
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in Kansas 


that as soon as the roof is put on, the 
interior work will go rapidly. The new 
dormitory will be completed some time 
this summer and will be ready for oc- 
cupancy next September when school 
opens. 


The Russell Sage Foundation has just 
issued a 160-page report on their special 
studies in the problems of child mar- 
riages. It shows that there are in the 
United States about 700,000 persons who 
were married when they were under six- 
teen years of age or were married to 
children less than that age. These child 
marriages occur most frequently in the 
mountain areas of the Appalachians. 
The New England States have the low- 
est rate. On the Pacific Coast and in 
the Rocky Mountain area the rate is 
double that of New England. In New 
York the rate is less than New England. 
The report shows that it is not the for- 
eign element that sins in this matter. 
Girls of foreign-born parents as a rule 
marry later than those having American 
born parents. The evils of intermar- 
riage, girl brides and effects on their off- 
spring are discussed. The child in the 
marriage is usually a girl who takes 
the step for romance, to escape parental 
tyranny, to avoid going to school or to 
avoid punishment for infractions of the 
civil and moral laws. The report is 
worthy of a wide reading and sympa- 
thetic study. 


The preachers for the Spring Quarter 
at the University of Chicago are an- 
nounced as follows: Apr. 5, Clarence A. 
Barbour, Rochester, N. Y.; Apr. 12, Dean 
Charles Brown, Yiale Divinity School; 
Apr. 19, Bernard I. Bell, President St. 
Stephens College, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
NYA pr e2Z6e Mw Ashby Jones: At- 
lanta, Ga.; May 3 and 10, John R. Ewers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; May 17 and 24, Willard 
L. Sperry, Dean Harvard Theological 
School; May 31, James Moffat, Glasgow, 
Scotland; June 7, Dr. Moffat; and June 
14, Henry Van Dyke, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Mission Union was held in the Wood- 
lawn church, Chicago, on Mar. 10. New 
officers were elected. There were three 
special addresses during the day: “The 
Denominational Crisis,’ by Arthur Har- 
ris of the Ministers’ and Missionaries’ 
Benefit Board; “The Spiritual Uplift of 
the Washington Foreign Missions Con- 
ference,” by Mrs. C. W. Peterson of the 
interdenominational committee for the 
Middle West; and “Christian Brother- 
hood,” by Frank W. Padelford, secretary 
of the national Board of Education. 

Kalamazoo College was well repre- 
sented at the Michigan Student Volun- 
teer Conference held at Grand Rapids 
on Mar. 13, 14, and 15, with Calvin Col- 
lege acting as host. Eighteen delegates 
from the Baptist institution attended the 
fifth annual meeting. Twenty-one insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the state 
were represented by approximately five 
hundred students. The purpose of this 
conference is to present to the delegates 
the challenge to Christian leadership as 
demanded by modern society. 
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Two major musical organizations of 
Kalamazoo College will leave the cam- 
pus next week for extended spring tours. 
The Gaynor Club, a girls’ organization, 
will give several concerts in the eastern 
part of the state including in their itin- 
enary such stops as: Lansing, Flint, De- 
troit, Mason, Howell, etc. The men’s 
Glee Club will leave about the same 
time, opening their twentieth annual 
spring tour on the twenty-fifth of March 
at Wayland, Mich., appearing later at 
the following cities: St. Johns, Owosso, 
Saginaw, Cadillac, Kalkaska, Reed City, 
Detroit, Ovid, Jackson, Marshall, and 
Battle Creek, 


Rev. Fred P. Haggard, D.D., Pastor 
at West Acton, Mass., formerly related 
to national Baptist missionary organ- 
izations and later associate secretary of 
the Interchurch World Movement, has 
accepted the call of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., to become its Direc- 
tor of Promotion. This is a new office 
created largely to relieve President Cow- 
ling of some of the burdens he has been 
carrying to bring the college to its pres- 
ent high state of development. The in- 
stitution has ian exceptionally fine equip- 
ment and last year enrolled 851 students. 
Dr. Haggard’s work will be chiefly along 
the lines of publicity, relation to the 
churches and financial support. Orig- 
inally a Congregational school, two other 
denominations are now officially coop- 
erating in its management and mainten- 
ance, namely the Baptist and the Pro- 
testant Episcopal. 


The Immanuel church, Ranzoon, Bur- 
ma, has this on the front cover of a 
recent weekly bulletin: “Every good 
church member is interested in the health 
of his community. One of our duties 
as followers of Christ is to do all we 
can to propogate the principles of health 
and right living among our fellowmen. 
The gospel includes soap as well as 
salvation. The deathrate in India is 
more than twice as high as in Great 
Britain, Canada or the Untied States. 
Infant mortality is about three times as 
great in India as in those countries. 
The average life in India is not much 
more than half as long as the average 
life in the United States. Does the Gos- 
pel of Christ have any relation to the 
above facts?” 


The First church of Pasadena, Calif., 
Dr. John Marvin Dean, pastor, has just 
closed its most successful School of Mis- 
sions. The sessions were held from 6 
to 7:30 p. m., Sundays, for seven weeks 
commencing January 18. There were 
six departments ranging according to age 
from 6 years up. Each department had 
separate opening exercises suitable to 
that age. In the adult department there 
were two classes, one studying “Of One 
Blood” and the other studied “China’s 
Challenge to Christianity.” The largest 
attendance was 552 on the night of 
February 1, when the pageant “Broken 
China,” was presented. The registra- 
tion for the entire school was 697 and 
the average attendance was 440, which 
was 60 per cent greater than the best 
record at previous schools. 
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Last year the University of Redlands, 
Redlands, Calif., through its B. Y. P. U., 
assembled a large group of Baptist stu- 
dents from the high schools of south- 
ern California, for an inspirational meet- 
ing of several days. This year the same 
type of meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Southern California Bap- 
tist Convention and the dates were 
March 20-22. It is a very valuable type 
of effort and should become a perma- 
nent feature. 


The following simple resolutions were 
made and signed by no less a person 
than John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism, and he and many of the 
pioneer Methodist preachers used them: 

“Tt is agreed by us whose names are 
underwritten: 

1. That we will not listen or willing- 
ly inquire after any ill concerning each 
other. 

2. That if we do hear any ill of each 
other, we will not be forward to believe 
it 

3. That as soon as possible we will 
communicate what we hear by speaking 
or writing to the person concerned. 


4. That till we have done this, we 
will not write or speak any syllable of 
it to any person whatsoever. 

5. That neither will we mention it 
after we have done this to any person 
whatsoever. ; 

6. That we will not make any excep- 
tion to any of these rules, unless we 
think ourselves absolutely obliged in 
conscience so to do.” 


Northern California Baptist Conven- 
tion has vigorous plans under way for 
a delegation of 500 to the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention at Seattle. Their spe- 
cial trains will leave Bakersfield, San 
Francisco and Sacramento. They have 
sent a challenge to Southern California 
to duplicate their quota, come in special 
trains, combine the entire delegation en 
route and enter Seattle and the con- 
vention as a body. Nothing would cheer 
the whole denomination more than to 
have a thousand of these sunny Cali- 
fornians in the annual meeting. 


Fetishism is being giadually driven 
out in some sections of the Belgian Con- 
go. Missionary W. H. Nugent writes 
from Vanga: “In some towns hideous 
old carvings have been thrust out that, 
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judging from the collected mildew, ha 
come into existence very early. Noy 
they have been committed to the flame 
together with famous old pelts G 
feathers or skull bones and old gourd 
containing some once-powerful concoc 
tions. It is natural that with the new 
born desire for the living truth the fals 
will give way. The process works quit, 
slowly, for the people are very supei 
stitious.” ¥ 
Because the American Standard Bibl 
is the most accurate version of the serij 
tures that has ever been published, ove) 
seventy-five per cent of all the denom 
national Sunday school periodicals jj 
the United States have adopted it ian 
use it exclusively, as follows: Congri 
gationalists, Baptists, Lutherans, R 
formed Board, Methodists, Friend 
United Brethren, Unitarians, Evangeli) 
als, Disciples, Standard Publishing Con 
pany, Christian Publishing Compan} 
Presbyterians (in their graded lesson! 
and the Christian church. It has als| 
been adopted by all leading college 
seminaries, Y. M. C. A, and most | 
the Bible schools in the United States 
(Continued on page 250) 
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The Board of Missionary Cooperation of the Northern Baptist Convention 


DISTRIBUTABLE INCOME FROM MAY 1, 1924 TO FEBRUARY 15, 1925. 


Approved Unified’ Budgets “for! 192425 01) ie. ove ele sors orm miciey=irusmer cis = ernie sy onvie nny ou nae $8,996,690 


Less estimated income from invested funds, 


Balance to be secured from donation sources 


Rank Name of State 


Utah 


Wyoming 
California, So. 
North Dakota 


PS mon SA pH 


Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
Colorado 


et et a 


NPA Se ts 


New Hampshire 
18. New Jersey 


21. California, No. 


24. West Virginia 
25. Montana 
26, Connecticut 
27. N. Y. Metropolitan 
28. Kansas 


30. Ohio 
31. Nebraska 
32. Missouri 
33. Minnesota 
34. Indiana 
85. Iowa 
36. South Dakota 
37. Washington Hast 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


tOver apportionment due, 
*Rebruary collection not reported. 


Delaware ..... S, Saad Alu: sR ee 


Michigan) sakes este aba oles nucleate its tape te 
OTE PON feiss caster ero ee a a oiede ace 


Rhode: Usland.- acre sha eeeeetdeke hens ee 
New" Work (State. < if. siete ccceke tens sittee wrens 


gos. Washington. Westy weitere eter 
PAU tw bh haley Fee eee oes ered Enea, Ae scdis ay 2 
Me Maine. 4 dec. tics foie done eee 


NEEDS FOR THE CURRENT YHAR 


Ay 2 

State ' Amount 

app’tn’mts. due by 
in $6,700,000 February 15 
A the ase Fs 2,711.00 $ 2,146.24 
Ea ae: 28,467.00 22,536.37 
ig Steed eee 17,080.00 13,521.64 
a ithe wayat 4 3,389.00 2,682.99 
BE Ie ati at eS 5 18,300.00 14,487.50 
ab a ee ae 9,000.00 7,125.00 
2 inte wana 7.320.090 5,795.00 
vet oe eae 330,756.00 261,848.50 
sant eae 22,500.00 17,812.50 
» eke Senne 233,511.00 184,862.88 
cht te et ao eee 75,000.00 59,375.00 
hetiee seagate ae 670,000.00 530,416.64 
‘due ute cae 90,144.00 71,364.00 
3 uve Ge se Roe 94,211.00 74,583.73 
damhhd dam eee tee 132,844.00 105,168.14 
St ee ao ats 761,822.00 peace gs 

SS | See aa 75,233.00 559. 
oA i, SA 465,633.00 368,626.13 
SP aig Sioa meee ‘71,167.00 56,340.51 
BCA 550 ely Di Bo. 398,300.00 315,320.86 
aie he oes 134,000.06 106,083.36 
5 ae oe eee 126,067.00 99,803.01 
i eet teh 63,711.00 50,437.88 
Re aetee a 3 161,311.00 127,704.51 
Sade Saleh i ane a sen 11,267.76 
pie Nia sve" 200'000.00 158,333.36 
ONES CRS Sag 336'856.00 266,677.64 
a ak 170 122.00 134,679.98 
pertee eee nnees 170,122.00 534°376.00 
ate: SR ae 498,511.00 eee 
ep eee ea 87°756.00 69,473.50 
BiG! (61 Le (el asnererte! eitedtel ie 43°920.00 34,770.00 
ae eee 160,633.00 erie 
sy Wd 8, else tse) me, 251 .456.00 199,069.36 
O69) 0 a Rilereds 6 s/w! ste) ¥ 180°9 . 143,265.51 
o ini hallateiraps leaves, waleae ,967.00 30,906.64 
PEI SOEES yee 39,116.25 


eee een ee ——— 


$5,804,468.26 


**January and February collections not repor 
: J s ported. 
***An equal amount has been contributed to the Southern Baptist Convention 


****Column 4 shows the amount due and un 


nomination is paying interest because it has not been paid month by month as needed 


The order in which the sx 
due (Column 2). e states ar 


e listed is determined by the percentage relation of amounts collected (Column 3) to 2 


PPO eC UK Cin We at Oe Ur wa Oe 


STC ISL $6,700,000 


v6. @ = Nive 6,0) = 6m) Oe ieyens) rm alanis ise 


paid (Column 2 less Column 3) and represents the approximate amount on which t 


2,296,690 


——— 


Amount 
paid by 
February 15 
2,899.33 
17,569.10*** 
9,749.53 
1,872.95 
9,572.87 
4,674.88 
3,605.54 
160,563.31 
10,199.67 
100,900.60 
30,498.33 
271,835.27 
36,105.86 
37,561.85 
51,824.27* 
286,365.12 
28,189.87 
173,849.39 
25,896.50 
144,597.80 
48,624.16* 
45,058.52 
21,725.86 
54,298.19 
4,629.52 
64,624.50 
108,578.69 
53,613.49 
204,197.61 
148,106.51 
24,152.00 
12,025.72 
41,807.44 
61,957.38** 
43,481.01 
8,887.68 
8,878.39 
227,677.23 


unpaid by 
February 15****) 
$ 753.09 


$2,590,655,94 


The Baptist 


MTOR: JOHN A. EARL. 


agle Subscription, $2.50 a year. 
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HEN we sing, when we weep, when we pray, we 
Y permit no walls of prejudice to separate us from one 
other. Christian experience with all its wealth of color 
ad all its variety of expression finds its fullest revelation 
isong. The Psalms of the Old Testament and the noble 
‘mns of the New Testament, such as the incomparable 
Imn of love sung by Paul in his first letter to the Corin- 
tians, are eloquent with the voices of humanity speaking 
experiences too deep for prose and too universal for 
ay dialect save the language of the soul. This is also 
tie of the hymnody of the church. Hymns refuse to 
t denominationalized. Schism and song will not live un- 
«r the same roof. When the church of Jesus Christ sings 
tere is unity. The hymn book is the symbol of harmony. 
‘the denominations have hymnals bearing the imprimatur 

different denominational publishing houses; but in 
shy there can be no such thing as a Baptist hymnal or 
aMethodist hymnal because all denominations use the 
sne hymns collected from a wide range of authorship and 
cvering a long period of history. 


Who would vote to expunge from the hymn book “Jesus 
ts very thought of Thee with sweetness fills my breast,” 
¢ “Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom,” be- 
cuse they have a Roman Catholic authorship? When we 
sig these hymns it is impossible to think of ecclesiastical 
vels or give way to partisan feelings. “Nearer, my God, 
t Thee” has lifted millions of souls up to the very heart 
the Father, and yet it was written by a Unitarian. That 
V's say, it was written by one who affiliated with the 
titarian Church, but when the inspiration came that pro- 
deed the hymn all sectionalism was obscured and only 
tit which is universal to the human heart was in evidence. 
Methodists can not claim proprietorship in “Jesus, Lover 
my soul,” even if it was written by Charles Wesley 
cause when this and other hymns sprang from the heart 
Wesley he was more than a Methodist,—he was an 
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When We All Sing Together 


inspired Psalmist following ‘in the train of him who sang 
“The Lord is my Shepherd.” 

For generations the whole church of Christ has sung 
with the deepest feeling, “Blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love,’ written by a humble Baptist 
minister on the occasion of a merely local circumstance. 
But neither the obscurity of the preacher nor the local 
limitations which marked the birth of the hymn could 
prevent it from becoming one of the great expressions 
of Christian fellowship in the form of a song. It struck 
a universal note which lifted it above all sectarian 
prejudices and gave it a tone which enriched the entire 
hymnody of the church of God. And so we might go on 
indefinitely to give instance after instance and illustration 
after illustration of the fact that when Christians sing 
they are compelled to sing together. We have to join 
with a Universalist in singing “In the Cross of Christ I 
glory,” and with a Presbyterian in “O Love, that wilt not 
let me go,” and with an Episcopalian in “Onward, Chris- 
tian soldiers, marching as to war,” and with a Congrega- 
tionalist in “O Master, let me walk with Thee,’ and with 
a Quaker in “We may not climb the heavenly steeps.” 

It is to be regretted that Christians are not always in a 
singing mood. When we build our hymn books we are 
one, but when we put together our systematic theologies 
in the terms of cold logic and with the meticulous care of 
a lexicographer we are divided. Poetry is the language of 
the soul. When Matheson sang, “O Cross, that liftest 
up my head, I dare not ask to fly from thee, I lay in dust 
life’s glory dead, and from the ground there blossoms red 
life that shall endless be,’ he gave in the language of the 
heart a whole volume of systematic theology without any 
of its static tones. We can sing George Matheson all to- 
gether, but we cannot sing John Calvin all together. We 
can not sing John Calvin at all. We have to recite him, 
and only a section of the church does recite him. That 
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is the difference between the hymns of the church and the 
systematic theologies of the church. The hymns are cast 
in the language of the soul, rich with human interest and 
perspective and filled with the content of Christian ex- 
perience, while the systematic theologies are bound about 
with iron rims of syllogistic logic. Love, which is the 
energy of a stedfast will bent on creating fellowship, dic- 
tates our hymns, while logic, which is the energy of an 
active intellect bent on producing definitions, writes our 
theologies. We need both, but love must prevail if we 
are to emphasize our agreements and maintain a fellow- 
ship which will preserve its integrity in spite of difference 
of opinion and varieties of experience. 


Ecclesiastical Hokum 


N ACTIVE layman who happened to be chairman of 

a pulpit committee in recent months when the church 
was seeking a pastor complained to the editor about the 
tendency on the part of certain ministers of the gospel to 
flirt with the church in the hope of having a call extended 
which could be used as a lever to boost their salaries in 
their present charges or otherwise bolster up a waning 
cause at home. This layman also seemed to have evidence 
to prove that some preachers are not above using inside 
information which they profess to possess about the mind 
of God. In one instance when this church was ready to 
extend a call to a certain pastor he told the committee that 
divine leadings pointed in another direction, but shortly 
afterwards divine providence gave intimations that a call 
would be accepted if extended. The lay mind could not 
quite figure out the process by which this preacher arrived 
at two different conclusions in such a short time based 
upon a sudden change in the divine will. 


We agree with the layman. Hokum is defined in the 
dictionary as a word or act used by an actor to win an 
audience. Some preachers seem to deal in ecclesiastical 
hokum. Knowing that most Christian people are easily 
won by pious phrases on the lips of a minister, the dis- 
honest preacher either consciously or unconsciously in- 
dulges in the hokum of consulting the divine mind to find 
out something that his common sense and business intel- 
ligence would reveal to him quickly when all the facts are 
considered. But if he gave his decision based upon the 
facts, that would lack the air of piety which is supposed to 
go with such a momentous event as a call to another 
church and might prejudice the committee against his candi- 
dacy. When a noted missionary in China was asked re- 
cently by a newspaper reporter to give an answer to a ques- 
tion involving the loyalty or disloyalty of a Chinese 
general to his superior, the missionary said he would have 
to consult the divine mind about the answer. ‘That is 
ecclesiastical hokum. If God has endowed us with a sound 
mind he expects us to use it to make our decisions in 
view of all the facts when honestly considered, bearing in 
mind the rule that if we will do his will as we see it we 
shall not go far astray. 


The Sunday School asa Crime Deterrent 


NDER this caption an editorial recently appeared in 
the Chicago Journal which reassures us of the value 

of the Sunday school as a builder of character. It has 
been stated frequently on good authority that crimes com- 
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mitted by mere youths are on the increase. In viewn| 
this fact the words of Judge Lewis L. Fawcett of #} 
supreme court of New York are interesting and su. 
gestive. In his eighteen years of service on the ben| 
Judge Fawcett has had before him 40,000 boys and yout; 
under twenty-one years of age, and of this large numb: 
only three were members of a Sunday school. “In x 
of this significant showing,’ says the judge, “I do i 

| 
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hesitate to urge the attendance of young men at Sund 
school and other religious services with their refining 1 
fluence, as signally preventive of crime and worthy 

careful study by those dismayed by the increase of eri 
on the part of the young men of America. In 1092 St- 
pended criminal sentences only sixty-two of the you; 
men were brought back for violation of their paroles. | 
each suspended sentence I insisted upon the return of f) 
youth, if a Protestant, to a Sunday school; if a Rom) 
Catholic, to attendance at mass; if a Jew, to attendance | 
a synagogue. In each case I had the earnest cooperati 
of the minister, the priest, or rabbi, and I saw to it th 
a job awaited the young man when he was freed. In y- 
tually all these cases the reform was prompt, and, I belie, 
Po ane at 


| 
This is a singularly striking evidence of the practi 
value of the church and Sunday school in the process { 
making good citizens. One Sunday school even poo 
equipped is worth more than a whole cordon of poli - 
men. But when the Sunday school is furnished w 
modern facilities for religious education and social I | 
ties it is by all odds the finest aid that any community ¢1 
have in producing self-respecting, law-abiding citize:, 
This is a side of the Sunday school which needs empha; 
not only with Sunday-school experts but with parents 5 
well. When exemption from taxation on the part E 
churches is criticized it is well to remember that \ 
churches are rendering an indirect service in the prew- 
tion of crime which is worth far more than the amount F 
the taxes remitted. 


Religion—What Is It? y 

HAT THE WORLD all around us in its sin al 
needs wishes to know isn’t how much theology 

we know but how much religion have we got! Theolc/ 
is the feeble efforts of our finite minds to understand al 
express the infinite God, but religion is the glorious ¢ 
perience of our very being in the possession of God a! 
vital union with God. The best that the greatest intellt 


thanks be to God, the child of tenderest years of m 
of humblest intellectual attainment can experience the lc? 
of God in his soul and enter into the life of God by 
power of the indwelling Holy Spirit, whereby we cry 


its best and the best of life. } 
is service at its best. Service at its best is bringing i 
blessings of God and his salvation to our fellowmen. oP 
extent to which we do this is the evidence of our religion 
the measure of our religion and the achievement and j/ 
of our religion. What the world wishes to know is, he: 
we religion enough to reach down and lift up the faller 
reach out and bring in the wayward and lost? 


farch 28, 1925 


By U. M. 


‘HAT WILL CHINA DO 
ITHOUT SUN YAT SEN? 


For twenty years, through all sorts of fortune, good and 
, Dr. Sun Yat Sen has been the one outstanding, con- 
stent, incorruptible political leader of China. To him 
erhaps more than any other man was due the overthrow 
¢ the Manchu dynasty and the attempt to establish a re- 
blic. He seems never to have wavered from the pur- 
»se to make that revolution effective and permanent. 
e was a man of the new day, radical, as leaders under 
‘ich circumstance are apt to be, generally classed as a 
yeialist, and at his death he requested that he might be 
jiried in the same way as his “good friend, Lenin.” But 
}: never lost touch with reality and never departed from 
je humane and constructive quest for a free, united and 
‘mocratic China. One scans China in vain for his equal 
/ take his place. 


{ FOND FAREWELL 
) THE PEACE PROTOCOL 


They hoped that it would make peace for the world 
jore secure. But the British dominions would have none 
«it. In that case, neither can Britain. The warning of 
(eneral Smuts in 1918 that the British Empire can never 
(gage in another war without the consent of the domin- 
jms, seems to have expressed a serious purpose of all 
«them. One lesson ought to have been learned already, 
<it will be by and by: The world will not be pacified by 
é agreement of some nations to police and coerce the 
ist. When that fact is fully realized, perhaps there will 
| an assembly of all nations to constitute an effective fed- 
‘ation for justice, peace and the common good. All effort 
sort of that, while it may be serious and may have value 
~ am experiment, is at best tentative tinkering. Fellow 
limans, we face the task of creating a world order of 
jlitical society—a task impossible only to the faithless 
ad incompetent. Discussion of the comparative merits 
¢ the League of Nations and of other devices is beside 
te mark. The league, the world court or an independent 
tnference will serve the purpose for a beginning when- 
cer three governments are ready to undertake that task 
1 earnest. Those governments are the British, French 
éd American. 


RIENDS OF PEACE 
RE NOT IDLE 


Papers report that George W. Wickersham, attorney 
netal under ex-president Taft has accepted the chair- 
tinship of the commission on international justice and 
fodwill of the Federal Council of Churches. This com- 
Tssion is the agency through which the council and the 
sreral denominations represented in it are operating in 
t2 effort to end war. Mr. Wickersham has a prestige 
ad a record that encourage the hope of a vigorous and 
€ective movement. 


DES CHRIST NEED 
CESAR’S HELP HERE? 


Shall the Church turn to the state for help in the matter 
Oteaching religion? Various proposals to that effect raise 
Ctain vital questions. What is there about religion that 
t: churches of the present cannot teach as well as those 
the past? If the churches are unequal to the task 
teaching religion under existing social conditions, how 
{| those which had to deal with ancient medieval pagan- 
49 get along? Does anybody really think that with one- 
Urd of the population of the United States actually mem- 
brs of the churches, it is not practicable for them to com- 
Minicate to the children of the present generation the 
€mentary and character-forming truths of religion? Is 
i appeal to the public schools a‘resolute effort to pro- 
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mote religious education, or a cowardly effort to dodge 
1esponsibility? Is it a mark of faith or of failure? If 
arrangements can be made for time to carry on week-day 
religious teaching by the churches, they have nothing fur- 


ther to ask of the public schools. 


SAINT PATRICK OR SAINT FRANCIS 
COULD JOIN HAND WITH THESE 


The following communication addressed to the govern- 
ment of the United States from a group of American mis- 
sionaries in China has been going the rounds of the press: 

“The undersigned, American missionaries, are in China 
as messengers of the gospel of brotherhood and peace. 
Our task is to lead men and women into a new life in 
Christ which promotes brotherhood and takes away all 
occasion of wars. We therefore express our earnest desire 
that no form of military pressure, especially no foreign 
military force, be exerted to protect us or our property; 
and that in the event of our capture by lawless persons 
or our death at their hands, no money be paid for our 
release, no punitive expeditions be sent out, no indemnities 
be exacted. We take this stand believing that the way to 
establish righteousness and peace is through bringing the 
spirit of personal good-will to bear on all persons under 
all circumstances, even through suffering wrong without 
retaliation. This is what we understand the example of 
Jesus Christ to mean. 

“We wish to be clear that we have no authority to speak 
for our missions or churches, and sign simply in our in- 
dividual capacity.” 


WILL SUPPORT THE CROSS 
WITH AMERICAN CANNON 


To the memorandum of American missionaries in China, 
renouncing for themselves the right of protection by the 
military forces of the United States, perhaps the refusal 
of this government to make any exceptions was the only 
reply it could make under the circumstances. But if so, 
there is need of a revision of both missionary and inter- 
national policies on this point. Suppose that the follow- 
ers of Confucius were to undertake a nation-wide prop- 
aganda in the United States under a pledge of the Chinese 
government to protect them in the enterprise. What would 
be the American reaction to such a proposal? But this 
would be an exact parallel to the case of Christian mis- 
sions in China under a pledge of American protection. 
All missionaries to foreign lands ought to go with the dis- 
tinct understanding that their lives are in the care of 
Christ and not of Caesar. The cross of Christ ought not 
to be linked together with the flag of empire. Who pro- 
tected the earlier missionaries that planted the cross among 


barbarians and savages? 
CHILD SLAVERY 
STILL AN ISSUE 


In a very methodical fashion the states have been voting 
down the proposed twentieth amendment to give congress 
power to prohibit child labor. And now arises a new issue 
with large possibilities of entanglement and delay, namely: 
Have those states that voted against the amendment a right 
to reverse that vote at some future session? If such 
reversal is attempted by a sufficient number of states to 
reverse the general result, there is a long fight ahead in 
the states, and then another in the supreme court. Some 
advocates of the amendment say they are going to try it. 
But God pity the great army of child slaves who must 
wait so long and whose opportunity for a wholesome life 
will have passed long before the fight is won. Get the 
facts before the people at once. Publicity is the road to 
liberation. America will not permanently enslave its chil- 
dren. This war is just begun. 
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Building the Whole Church Through an 
Evangelistic Ministry 


By G. CLIFFORD CRESS 


N a recent Saturday morning I breezed unannounced 
into Muscatine, Iowa. A raw wind swept across the 
Mississippi river. The winter’s ice was breaking up with 
much crunching and grinding. There were only a few 
people on the main street. I accosted a small boy, “Is 
there a Baptist church in this town?” “Yes, sir,” he re- 
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plied, “and a big one, too.” 
located?” I asked. 


“Can you tell me where it is 
“Yes sir. Everybody knows where 
the Baptist church is. It is right over there by the city 
hall,” indicating the way. Encouraged by his cheerful 
replies, I queried again, “Do you go there, my boy?” “No, 
mister,” he came back at me, “but an awful lot of other 
fellows do.” 

This was interesting. I had frequently gone into smaller 
towns and had to ask half a dozen people and a policeman 
before locating our meetinghouse. So I called up a mem- 
ber of the congregation and asked whether the pastor had 
an office in the church. “Yes he has. And if he is not 
at the newspaper office you will find him there now. He 
was up with a dying man most of last night but he will 
be glad to see you.” This staccato reply, shot at a stranger 
without a moment’s hesitation told me why the boy on the 
street had his facts so well in hand. The pastor was 
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approachable. He was a believer in publicity. He had) 
a heart of sympathy for suffering people and a willing:| 
ness to sacrifice himself for others. And he could be| 
counted on to be punctual. > | 
In a few minutes I was grasping the pastor’s hand 
at once he made me feel that I must have known 
always. William Hubert Rogers, in the prime of his 7 
hood, looks straight at you when he speaks and you feel 
that he is your friend. He is not large of stature but his 
wellknit body gives an impression of great endurar 
The first faint lines show in his face. His hair is b 
sack from a forehead that shows intellectual vigor % 
a disciplined life. Born in England and brought 
the established church, he knew little of personal 
and inner awareness of God until converted and recen 
into the British Baptist fellowship. 
Disowned and turned summarily out of his pare 
home, the lad made his way to America. Here he « 
peted his education taking college and seminary co 
at Brandon college, Manitoba. Faithful obedience to his) 
Lord and willingness to suffer for his sake were rewarded 
after the flight of years by complete reconciliation 4 
his parents and the pathetic appeal of an aged mother thi 
the son lead her to find the inner experience of that new 
birth from above which makes all things new. Thus this! 
exile for conscience sake after pastorates in North Dakota 
and other places in Iowa, came to Muscatine on April 12) 
1918 and began a wonderful ministry. He was destined) 
under God to put his church at the head of the list of 
Uaptist churches in a state where there are many organiza: 
tions both old and strong. In 1918 it ranked fourth ir 
membership. Now it has over thirteen hundred member: 
arid is the largest in the state. 2 
Muscatine is about two hundred miles southwest ol| 
Chicago. It is one of the oldest settlements on the wes! 
side of the Mississippi river. It reached its present popula: | 
tion of fifteen thousand some twenty-five years ago. It i: 
a community of working people and no evidences of largt| 
wealth. The dominating elements in its citizenry are = 
man and Dutch. 


The religious life of the community is expressec 
through twenty-three churches of which two are Catholic! 
Most "of these have beautiful and substantial edifices” or 
commanding sites. Yet in spite of this diversity thre Bap’ 
tist churches (for there is a German Baptist body) coun| 
actual communicant members to the extent of one in ever), 
eleven of the entire population. And this increase has no} 
been by letter for Pastor Rogers himself has immersec 
nearly six hundred (lacking only five) during these sever 
years. And the baptismal waters are in use more fre. 
quently now than ever since the church has a program 
to reach increasingly larger numbers. ~ | 


As we sat visiting there was a great racket in the base 
ment, so much so, that I was frankly curious. The pasto'| 
smiled. It was only some workmen clearing up the plac 
for Sunday. The Sunday school social night the evening 
before had drawn, by actual count at the door, over tw 
thousand people. Most of them were young people. Anc 
tomorrow the edifice would be overflowing with life again 
Two thousand people in the building in one day was jus 
a passing incident with him. 
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“Would I like to look over the plant?” I was indeed 
ager. For be it remembered that the pastor had built 
iis structure with no outside leadership. The building is 
af dark brick, basement and' two full stories and without 


wwers or costly and unnecessary adornment. It is ideally 
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leated in the heart of the city and occupies half of the city 
il block. This municipal building is large and of chaste 
les with a satisfying expanse of green lawn. Church 
ad state here function separately as they should in all 
vil regulated spheres of Baptist influence. The audi- 
trium seats nearly fifteen hundred and has a great organ. 
Scial and religious education needs are cared for with 
: well-arranged departments. The choir loft seats 
irty and there are pianos at every turn—one for every 
Cpartment or major class. The morning congregations 
aerage five to six hundred and the evening attendance 
fom six to seven hundred. On a recent Sunday there 
wre eight hundred fifty-one in the morning and nine hun- 
ded seventeen in the evening. The ushers count the con- 
2gations at every service and accurate records are kept. 
“What kind of a service do you put on to get such eve- 
mg crowds?” I ventured to ask. The pastor smiled and 
aured me that he had no tricks, used no sensational 
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methods, no pictures or other crutches. The Gospel of 
Christ preached with passion and expectancy is the only 
appeal. There is a snappy song service, an anthem, solos, 
and a first class orchestra of considerable size. Then a 
straight “Man, I’m-looking-at-You” sermon of evangelistic 
quality is followed almost every Sunday night in the year 
with an invitation to men to accept Christ as Saviour, 
get right with God and go to work in the Kingdom. 

As I sat in growing amazement and regarded this quiet 
resourceful little man who somehow reminded me of Cal- 
vin Coolidge, I noticed a mounted fish on the wall. “Did 
you catch that beauty?” I ventured for I 
seemed to sense a story worth hearing. 
Then I sat back, narrowed my eyelids, 
and listened. In a minute we were up in 
Wisconsin on one of its beautiful lakes. 
This black bass weighing five pounds and 
six ounces was on the line. It was a battle 
royal. I could hear the line cut the water 
and noted the patient skill of a real angler. 
Then he landed him and there he was! The 
hook, spinner and sinker were still fixed 
in the jaw. Once hooked, he was landed. 
It was a thrilling story told with pardonable 
pride. For did not the Master in the early 
dawn of our era choose men who could 
angle and win? I saw how the good angler 
had become a fisher for souls; and how, 
with patience, skill and strength of purpose 
he was taking men alive to glorify his Father in the 
heavens. 

“Isn’t it a bit difficult to get officers, helpers and teachers 
for such a large church?” I queried on as I thought of 
the possible one hundred fifty or more who must have 
responsible places-in the organized life of the body. The 
pastor smiled at my amazement. “Step across the hall,” 
he said, and opening a door into a beautiful room with 
about forty chairs and restful furniture, he said, “This is 
our quiet place for prayer and the teacher training de- 
partment.” Here people may be found early on Sunday 
mornings and at other times praying for workers; for. the 


pastor; for new efficiency for older leaders. There is a 
waiting list of persons anxious to secure classes and ap- 
pointment to rooms. The training goes on continuously. 
The pastor’s contagious zeal keeps the line of new recruits 


full. 


VIEWS OF AUDITORIUM 
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When I observed that he had done a great piece of 
work, he looked a bit nervous and annoyed and pointed 
with pride to the framed pictures of every former pastor 
of the church as they hung on the walls of the study ae 
back to 1841. I hadn’t noticed them. Here was G. 
Linfield whose widow recently gave over a quarter is a 
million dollars to Linfield college in Oregon; the late be- 
loved Judson Kempton; Arthur T. Fowler of. Brooklyn, 
New York; and John Bunyan Smith of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and a dozen other worthies. These men had all 
labored and he had entered into their harvested wealth of 
spiritual life. 

As I was about to go, I noticed hanging over the pastor’s 
desk, a wonder picture of Christ in his agony in the 
garden, and under it this gripping motto: “Do your best, 
Where you are, With what you have, For Jesus Christ, 
TODAY.” It is simple. Yes, but it is suggestive and 
sufficient to give the key to a great ministry. A warm 
handshake, a farewell word and I was on my way again. 
3ut as I went, my heart was burning for I had been an 
hour with one of God’s gentlemen—a winner of souls. 


And a very old Hebrew hymn was running through r 
soul: “He that goeth forth, weeping, bearing precio 
seed,’—and I saw again the weeping lad turning from t 
parental fireside in a land very far away to fare for 
across sea and land with his precious experience of t 
power of God to recreate life. And that wintry day 
Muscatine, the ancient hymn was being concluded, % 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 1, 
sheaves with him,”’ And these sheaves are not mere sho, 
straw. Last year this evangelistic church of rather po 
people gave $37,585 for the service of God. A genero 
portion of this was for benevolences. “The more y) 
give to missions the easier it is to raise your local oblig. 
tions,” observed Pastor Rogers in stating that the bud! 
of the church carried the total expenses of all depart 
and that all money regularly raised in the Sunday seh¢ 
and every other branch of the work went into the unit 
missionary program of the Northern Baptist Conventic| 
This church and pastor accept the challenge of their Mj! 
ter to preach the Gospel to the whole world beginning 
Jerusalem. Muscatine is simply their home base. | 


The Virtue of Omission 


By ALVAH S. HOBART 


E read that at the judgment many will be condemned 

because they did not the things that ought to have 
been done. And so the name “sins of omission” was given 
to a large class of things that men left undone. They said 
“T go, sir,” but they went not. Others said to the poor, 
““Be clothed and fed,’ but gave them not the things that 
were needed.” 

But there is another class of omissions which should be 
ranked among the great virtues. The psalmist said, ‘““My 
feet had well nigh slipped when I saw the prosperity of 
the wicked.”—Ps. 73. He was troubled to understand it 
and he said, “All days long I have been plagued and 
chastened every morning. If I say I will speak thus, be- 
hold I should offend the generation of Thy children.” It 
is a great virtue to hold one’s tongue about one’s own 
perplexities and also concerning the sins of other people. 
There are things in life and things in doctrine and things in 
the Bible that are beyond our understanding. Some of 
them go against our deepest feelings. But it is a wise 
plan to hold our tongues until, like the psalmist, we get an 
interview with God in the place we have as the “taber- 
nacle.” 

There are doctrines we do not like. They have been held 
as traditions until they are crowned as divine utterances. 
If we try to uproot them, they resist with unconquerable 
force. The only way is to let them die out by silence. The 
old tradition about close communion was never removed 
by argument, but a generation has grown up—and it is 
up—that never thinks of this question because they have 
never heard it discussed or condemned. The older doctrine 
of “election” in the old sense of the Philadelphia confession 
is unknown to the young because preachers have had the 
virtue of omission. The practice of infant baptism has 
not been argued out of the church but it has died out by 
silent treatment. The same may be said about the ‘in 
pending return of Jesus.” Nobody knows about it and no 
one will be troubled by it if we let it alone. Let us try and 
cultivate this grace of omission. 


Why Join This Church? ~ 
ECAUSE, in this church the true interests of 1) 
ligion are joined with freedom and the spirit 
the open mind. 
“Ye shail know the truth, and the truth shall mu 
you free.” 
Because, it offers the opportunity for the devel 
ment of the individual life in terms of soul valt} 
which are the true sources of power and peace: — 
“Keep thy heart, above all that thou guarden | 
out of it are the issues of life.” 
Because, it provides the opportunity for the expr 
sion of the individual life in terms of social welfa. 
It maintains that your nearest duty is to your fell’ 
man. | 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Because, in this development of your life in teri; 
of mental and soul values in community service, y/ 
will not be handicapped by traditions or creeds. _| 
“Lay aside every weight.” > | 
Because it recognizes no conflict between genul’ 
religion and true science. It expects growth in ye’ 
religious conceptions and convictions; and the q 
tioning of your faith 1 in daily life. 
“And Jesus grew.” | 
Because you ally yourself to the most direct a! 
efficient agency for overcoming all evil, me 
hatred and superstition. . 
“The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Because this church provides ample and ae 
portunities for the religious education of the youl . 
“A litile child shall lead them.” 
Because it affords you a genuine social- fellows!! 
with your fellow men which is built on life values a’ 
not on superficialities such as wealth, social- -standi| 
or racial connections. ; 
“Whosoever will, let him come.’ 
(The above i is taken ffom the eee of the Sect 
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to publish statements of reasons for joining the ch 
as they are received from other pastors if not t| 
long.) 
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The Book 


PROPOSE three specific reasons why the Bible is the 
“Book of Life” :— 

Because it is the eternal expression of the changeless 
ynd of the only true and living God. The Bible contains 
{> revelation of a ‘faith which was once for all delivered 
ae the saints” (Jude 3). ‘Once for all,” but, not all 
aonce! Gradatim, rather. For, “God, having of old 
ties spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by divers 
prtions and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
dys spoken unto us in his Son” (Heb. 1:1). In dreams 
ad visions at first; especially through theophanies, the 
Igos, as the first of the prophets, undertook the work ot 
elation, and mediated God’s communications to men. 
frart from the Logos a theophany was impossible, and 
ythout a theophany there could be no revelation. Thus, 
iithe Old Testament Jehovah frequently appeared in 
thophanies ; as, after the resurrection, in the Risen Jesus, 
hagain, assumed the theophanic form. Throughout his 
‘aive ministry, in the days of his flesh, Jesus was a con- 
snt theophany. For example, in answer to Phillip’s de- 
th to behold a theophany after the manner of the Old 
‘Istament, Jesus said, “He that hath seen me hath seen 
th Father” (John 14:9). Ina similar tense, the Bible in 
in, 1s a permanent theophany. In it we hear God’s voice: 
“hus saith the Lord,” and find ourselves face to face with 
| Divine. This is the dominating trait of Holy Scrip- 
tte in all its parts; it discloses God’s converse with men, 
a1 describes his intimacy with them. Through the Bible, 
Gd keeps on speaking to generation after generation. 
lis fact is a source of great joy. Amid all the conflicts 
¢ ecclesiastical authorities our hearts pay homage, there- 
fee, to this Book of God, because in it, not man but God 
sjaks, Whisperings and undertones may be heard, and 
ireed are heard, in many a poet and philosopher of an- 
cint and modern times, but in the Bible, and nowhere else 
exept in the Bible, that voice has become clear and distinct, 
whoritative and unmistakable. As Victor Hugo keenly 
olerves, “The Bible is the Book in which God renders 
hnself visible.” No Christian really knows anything 
abut God except what is found in the Bible. And no 
Welation in the Bible becomes real to us until God “un- 
ccers our ear,” as he did Samuel’s (I Sam. 9:15, R.V. 
M.), and the truth has entered into our experiences as 
itdid into the experiences of those who originally re- 
ceed it. Only in this way can we be brought into true 
fcowship with the Original, Divine Author. 

TWO TIMES TWO DO MAKE FOUR 

\ few years ago, a distinguished English mathematician, 
P)fessor Sandeman, in a book entitled ‘“‘Pelicotetics,” is 
Sal to have elaborated a careful argument to show that 
ty) times two do inevitably and invariably make four. A 
diaonstration of this familiar fact no doubt is calculated 
loxcite the interest of all who are versed in pure mathe- 
‘ics; but the great mercantile world probably feels no 
se of insecurity in trusting their own business experi- 
€ in the past, with the help of the Multiplication Table! 
the same way experience furnishes the ultimate proof 
ithe verity and vitality of Holy Scripture. Our most 
sfying assurance of its infinite worth lies not in logic, 
in life. We believe the Bible to be Divine, and, there- 
*, authoritative, not so much because we have argued 
‘matter out to that conclusion, as because it comes to 
In the very power of God, and as the very voice of 
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Bos eeetls 


By GeEorGE L. RoBINSON 


This is a continuation of an article on the same subject of which 
the first section appeared in last week’s issue of THE BAPTIST. 


God. For, the Bible is a message of God to us, just as 
truly as it was to those who were its original recipients ; 
just as really as if it were enclosed in an envelope and 
addressed with our name upon it. If we are mystics in 
the proper sense, we will hear God’s voice as we read. 
Men, however, tell us to read the Bible just as we read 
any other book; but we shouldn’t, for the Bible is different 
from every other book. Besides, we can not, because as 
we read, it corrects our lives and commands obedience. 
In it we are “listening in,” as it were, to God’s voice, not 
man’s. And we intuitively begin to feel, as we read, that 
the only true way to realize its worth is to receive what 
it offers and to perform what it enjoins. Heathen religions 
have no really adequate messages from God; though even 
in them God has not left himself without a witness. For 
example, consider the antique code of Hammurapi, which 
resembles so closely in many particulars the Book of the 
Covenant, contained in Exodus 21-23. But the Bible has 
this immense advantage over all the fragments of truth 
which heathen nations possess: it sums up and incorporates 
all the revelation God has ever given of himself to the 
world. It is, therefore, distinctively God’s Book which he 
has given for man’s guide and instruction in the way of 
life. If this is so, then it follows that, the best education 
we can possibly give a child is a knowledge of the Bible! 
THE SCROLL UNROLLS 

Again, the Bible is “the Book of Life,” because, it un- 
folds God’s plan of salvation through Jesus Christ. 
Augustine once sagely observed: “There is much in 
Cicero and Plato to be admired, but they never say, ‘Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest.’” The Bible, on the contrary, unfolds little 
by little, more and more, steadily, down through the cen- 
turies, God’s gracious plan of salvation, by faith in his 
Son; the testimony of Jesus being the spirit of all prophecy 
(Rev. 19:10). For the Radiant Figure who walks through 
the galleries of the Old Testament, filling Israel’s soul with 
the hope of a Golden Age to come, and, in the end of the 
ages, fulfilling every prediction and sign, is the Incarnate 
Word of God, the same Word that became flesh (John 
1:14). Even the Old Testament is everywhere inscribed 
with his Name: for “these are they which bear witness of 
meuselonn.3:59)..  Uhestestimony, of Jesus’ waseprs 
marily, of course, the testimony borne by Jesus, but the 
Prophets of Israel also had Jesus as their goal, Jesus 
being the norm and regulator of all they said. The “testi- 
mony of Jesus,” therefore, is not a matter of secondary 
importance even in the Old Covenant, but primarily; the 
Messianic teaching of the Prophets being not merely an 
unveiling of the Divine nature and attributes, but the an- 
nouncement, long in advance, of his mission, namely, “the 
ministry of reconciliation, to wit, that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself” (II Cor. 5:18, 19). 
THis message was a message of salvation, indeed—-a mes- 
sage of eternal life; for, it was he who brought life and 
immortality to light. A message ardent with love and 
urgent with solicitation; the voice of the Redeemer’s tears 
throbbing in its tones, and the pity of the Father finding 
utterance in his accents, as also in the exhortations and en- 
treaties of prophets and apostles who tenderly and lov- 
ingly, like him, urged a guilty world to accept of God’s 
overtures of grace, saying, “Flo everyone that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters”; and, “We beseech you, on Christ’s 
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behalf, be ye reconciled to God.” Herein, for the first 
time, and for the only time in the history of religion, we 
have an explicit announcement of God’s redeeming love. 

And, again the Bible is “The Book of Life,” because 
the Spirit of God lives in it. “Every scripture inspired of 
God is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction, which is in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be complete, furnished completely unto 
every good work” (II Tim. 3:16, 17). Paul is here speak- 
ing, of course, of the Old Testament. But what is true 
of the Old Testament is a fortiori true, also, of the New. 
\What he says here, in this passage, is that, every scripture 
breathed into by God, also breathes out an aroma of God, 
just as the flower yields up its fragrance and perfume. 
The word “inspired,” therefore, is to be taken not merely 
in a passive sense, but as active also. 

INSPIRATION PLUS ORIGINALITY 

But in what sense is the Bible more than any other 
book inspired? Are not all good and virtuous men in- 
spired, as Philo claimed? Is the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures any different from that of many other writings? In 
what respect did the inspiration of Isaiah and Paul differ 
from that of Denney or of Delitzsch? Is Biblical inspira- 
tion a matter of quality, or only of degree? What shall be 
our answer to all such questions? My own view is that 
the inspiration of the Bible writers was unique, and in this 
sense: theirs was imspiration plus originality; by which I 
mean, inspiration plus revelation. When God revealed 
himself he inspired men to receive his message, making it 
possible for them to communicate his revelations intelli- 
gently. Inspiration and revelation can not really be sep- 
arated. The one is but the correlative of the other; the 
two being different species of the same genus. Inspiration 
always accompanies revelation; revelation demands it. 
Seed in order to germinate requires soil. It is a truism 
in pedagogics that, a lesson has not really been taught 
until it is learned. Revelation, in order to be communi- 
cated presupposes a heart and a mind prepared to receive 
it, There are always two areas, two agents, two functions 
involved: the divine and the human. Christianity is 
neither doctrine alone, nor life; it is both. The Divine 
utterance is primary, but it is dumb, benumbed and estop- 
ped, until it vibrates through human tones. God has al- 
ways stood willing and ready to commit his heavenly 
oracles to earthen vessels (II Cor. 4:7). The Holy Spirit 
has always been equally willing and ready to trust the 
human agents of Holy Scripture to express themselves 
in their own way. Otherwise how can we account for 
the different styles and idiosyncracies of the authors of 
Holy Writ? The Holy Spirit certainly would not pun 
one hundred and thirty times in dictating the book of 
Isaiah (Isa. 5:7) ; nor would he leave sentences unfinished 
as Paul does (Roms. 7:13). The Greeks believed that the 
Sibyl uttered words of which she had no consciousness 
herself; that the priests of Apollo were intoxicated by 
mephitic vapors ; and that the oaks of Dodona really spoke! 

But the Christian view of the inspiration of the Bible 
is that, human minds laid hold of God-given messages, 
and transmitted them in terms of their own personalities. 
Their messages were divine, but the organs of their utter- 
ance were the lips of flesh, As Bishop Westcott long 
since very wisely observed: “We cannot in any writing 
demonstrate the presence of inspiration, for inspiration is 
life; we do not prove it, we recognize it’’ And as our 
own Westminister Symbols express it: “Our full persua- 
sion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine 
authority of the Scriptures are from the inward work of 
the Holp Spirit bearing witness by and with the Word in 
our hearts.” Calvin, had already perceived that, “Inspira- 
tion can not be demonstrated to an infidel.” And Augus- 
tine, long centuries before Calvin, realized that “Piety and 
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peace of mind must precede a recognition of inspiration,’ 
In other words, as Scripture has to be lived and experi 
enced in order to be appreciated, so truth when originall 
given had to be appreciated by the recipients in orde 
to be communicated. What is true of the readers of th, 
Bible is equally true of the authors. The mere literalis) 
overlooks this condition. To him the Bible is only , 
series of raised beaches, so to speak, which mark wher, 
the sea once ilashed and shone more than two thousani| 
years ago. But to the intelligent citizen of the Kingdon 
Spiritual, the Bible is a flood of life, “an ocean 0 
crystal tinged with glory,” throbbing still with the sam| 
life with which it was originally endowed. With on 
voice, therefore, let us protest against any theory of in 
spiration which supposes that God’s Spirit acted with at 
matic precision even on unresponsive minds. h 
theory of inspiration is mechanical, and, in the graphi 
language of another, is “but a fencer’s flourish, signifyin 
nothing.” Nor is “verbal inspiration” exactly the prope 
phrase to express the divine quality which we all recogniz| 
ii the Bible; for, that presupposes dictation on the Spirit’ 
part, and thus attempts to define the process by which th’ 
Divine Spirit communicated with human intelligence. On 
might as wéll try to explain the process by which Go 
moulded Adam out of the dust of the earth as to tryt 

define how the Holy Spirit moulded the thoughts 
phraseology of those who wrote the Scriptures. “EF 
men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost’ | 
but the adverb does not define the process: it rather leave| 
i! indefinite—probably on purpose! And the term 
errancy” is only a hindrance rather than a help; as the! 
can apply in any case only to the original documents. 
The true view of inspiration, and the only view w 
an intelligent church, like our own, can logically entert 
recognizes that the Scriptures are the Word of God, it 
spired throughout and in every part by the Spirit of Go| 
but given in human forms of expression. And the onl 
infallible power to save. This is enough! and it is als 
confessional. The Scriptures live because the Spirit ¢| 
God lives in them; not as pure Spirit, but as life an 
light, the same life and the same light which accompanie 
revelation when it was new. Only when thus accepte) 
can we appreciate the ejaculation of Tertullian, who saic 
“I adore the plentitude of Scripture,” by which he doub 
less meant the preciousness of the message, rather tha 
the ipsissima verba of the text! > 
ONLY THE THIRSTY DRINK ‘- | 

Now, up to this point in our discussion we have 
tempted not only to assure ourselves of the fact of tl 
bible’s vitality; but also to point out the secrets of th 
vitality; and we trust that we are agreed that, of all tt 
books that have ever been written, the Bible is the deepe| 
and purest fountain of truth and life in all the unive 
Do I need to remind this company of Bible students 1 
this fountain yields its life-giving waters only to those wl: 
approach it with a real thirst of soul, and who return || 
it again and again to have that thirst quenched! — 
Joshua Reynolds tells of the profound disappointment 
which he first beheld Raphael’s great picture of the 1 
figuration, in the Vatican. It was only, he says, 
came again and again, and only as he lingered over 
dwelt upon it till the picture took possession of him, t 
at last perceived its grandeur and harmony. Just so, 
Bunyan, in his marvellous autobiography, “Grace abou! 
ing to the chief of Sinners,” has told us how much 
the Bible meant to him when he poured over it in Be 
jail; he says, “I never had in my life so great an 1 
into the Word of God as now; those Scriptures that 1 $a 
nothing in before, are made in ‘this place to shine 
me.” It is to the believer and to him only that the 
becomes an unsealed book! 2 
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‘T has long been recognized that the city church at first 
» experiences vital difficulties in cities of over 100,000 
sople, where downtown, uptown, and suburb are well 
veloped. Changes in social composition as well as in 
jysical environment compel radical adjustments, and fully 
eveloped urban conditions occasion grave problems of 
daptation, policy and program. 

Protestantism experienced special. difficulty facing such 
rban changes, and in its traditional church form generally 
treated to the residence sections, while various oft-shoots 
som it undertook special work in the heart of the city. In 
te new era of Protestant church work questions of funda- 
ental policy are arising: the relations of the denomina- 
ims; connections with the allies of the church and with 
cher agencies of uplift and service ; the legitimate scope of 
inctioning of the church; all are up for consideration. 
he issue is really one of Drift or Mastery. 

‘Two years ago the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
sarch in New York City undertook a nation-wide sam- 
jing of the Protestant churches in all the cities of over 
10,000 inhabitants. The special object was to learn what 
fads of churches were functioning for the different sorts 
¢ environments in large cities; under what conditions, 
\th what purposes and by what means they were doing 
teir work, 

Over 1,000 churches distributed over the various denom- 
jations, the various sections of the country, and the vari- 
's grades of cities of over 100,000 were closely studied. 
Qicago and suburbs was the only metropolitan city 
sidied, one hundred and fifty churches being taken. Many 
tlated institutions, which were not strictly “Churches” 
ure observed in all cities. Every church was visited, con- 
frence or interview held, all available records utilized. 
ne schedules included Location, Environment, History, 
ace, Pat Plant, Equipment, Staff, Finance and Benev- 


mce, Parish Demography, Religious Education, Welfare 
tivities, Week-day Activities. Some of the major find- 
izs may be briefly indicated. 
“The Protestant churches of the great cities have cer- 
tnly not lost the vision of adaptation nor the spirit of 
-stvice, Experimentation is active and varied. This study 
tly discovered more than a score of types of city 
rches. There is a strong trend in Urban Protestantism 
tward a broadened service program. The frequency of 
t2 Parish House is an indication of this. Urban Protes- 
tatism is moving, and seems to be moving forward. 
The canvass early showed the investigators the impor- 
wee and significance of various semi-church agencies. 
hege were seen to amount to a new Protestantism. ‘The 
tie situation of Urban Protestantism cannot be under- 
Sod without reference to them, for the Salvation Army, 
t: Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W.C. A., Bible Students Asso- 
‘tions, new popular Evangelical bodies not calling them- 
Sves churches, missions, Sunday afternoon and evening 
ibs, Christian settlements, Community Houses, and In- 
utes have a large and vital place in the life of the large 
They were seen to be the advance guard of the 
Curch in its general movement toward adaptation to city 
Ciditions. The churches were mostly more conservative 
1 conventional. 
The special significance of the great and growing work 
other sects was also noted. Urban Protestantism has 
ich to iearn of their experience, facing the most intense 
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a The Trend of Urban Protestantism 


By WILLIAM L. BAILEy 


of urban situations and especially the life problems of the 
masses. Urban Protestantism must move faster than it 
is doing. Nearly ninety per cent of its churches were 
found to be carrying on only the traditional activities of 
Worship, Sunday School, Ladies Aid, or Guild, Women’s 
Missionary Societies, and Young People’s Work, or some 
conservative and conventional expansion or elaboration of 
these, such as Chorus Choir, General Social Events, Men’s 
Organizations, Boy Scouts. Those which went beyond 
this range and added Mission Study Classes, Boys Clubs, 
Lecturers, Library, Mothers’ or Parents’ Organizations, 
Girls Club, Concerts, Girl Scouts, were exceptional. Only 
about ten per cent of all churches went beyond this again 
into the realm of special social services. Less than twenty 
per cent of all entered into the less traditional half of the 
list. Nearly twenty-five per cent followed the narrowest 
possible program. 


The significance of this conservatism is seen when it 
is evident that more than one-third of all churches in the 
large cities did no more than the typical town or even 
village church. Many city churches would seem, generally, 
to be IN the city but not OF it. For it is not that such 
narrow churches are found in residence sections where 
life may be much the same as it was in the town, but they 
are found to be still the most common type in the down- 
town and near downtown, ‘and in every variety of city 
environment. 


Many city churches are not of city size. They have, 
in fact, only two to three hundred members, a one-man 
staff, a budget of $3,000 to $5,000, a benevolence of $10 
per member, and a Sunday school largely of children of 
whom sixty per cent attend. This is the sort of church 
unit that confines itself to the narrowest conventional pro- 
gram. More than a third of all the churches in the large 
cities are of this sort. Another third are more nearly of 
city size. The range of differences in churches is wide 


on all these items. 


These are the units of work with which Urban Protes- 
tantisni is attempting the spiritual conquest of the Amer- 
ican city. 


For these figures are very liberal. The churches studied 
were disproportionately of the leading denominations. 
The Southern cities were less completely canvassed, and 
the large number of smaller and narrower Negro and 
Foreign churches were relatively neglected. 

Very significant of the limited degree to which the 
spirit of experimentation in service has animated the mass 
of churches are the further facts: that less than half 
reported any cooperation with social agencies; only forty 
per cent kept open daily, and less than half of these kept 
the church open for rest or devotion; only a third had any 
torm of organized athletics; twenty per cent had daily 
vacation Bible schools; only fourteen per cent week-day 
religious instruction; only seventeen per cent reported use 
of motion pictures. 


It is recognized of course that it may be proper for a 
church in some situations to carry on a narrowed program 
in a specialized way, but only a few per cent of all churches 
are thus adventurous in service. Those that do are probably 
te be regarded as pioneering the city church of the future, 
for few churches have the size or resources for a very 
varied program. 
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The Devotional Lite 


Joy and Peace in Believing 
“Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing.’ — 


1. It is a question we ought to 
ask ourselves, in our quiet hours 
of meditation, whether we really 


know the joy and peace which are 


the benediction of our text. It is 
a great thing to be resigned amid 
the various buffetings of life. Res- 
ignation is better than rebellion. 
But resignation, however fair it 
be, is not peculiarly a Christian 
virtue; it marks the Stoic rather 
than the Christian. The Christian 
attitude towards the ills of life is 
something more triumphant than 
acceptance. | It “has am sexultant 
note that resignation lacks. It is 
acceptance with a song in it. It is 
such a reaction on experience as 
suggests the certainty of victory— 
the victory that overcomes the 
world. It is a searching question 
for us all, then, whether we truly 
know this joy and peace. Does it 
characterize our spiritual life? Is 
it evident in our discipleship? And 
that not only on the Sabbath Day, 
and in the sanctuary, and at the 
Sacrament, but in our common 
converse with the world. 

2. Contrast, for instance, joy and 
peace in believing with joy and 
peace in working. Many who read 
this are happily familiar with joy 
and peace in working. It is true 
that work may be very unconge- 
nial; there are those who hate the 
work they are engaged in. There 
are seasons, too, for many of us 
when strength may be unequal to 
the task. But speaking generally, 
what a deal of joy and peace flows 
into the lives of men and women 
in prosecuting their appointed 
task. Again, think of joy and peace 
in loving; how evident is that in 
many a home. What a peaceful 
and happy place a home becomes 
when love lies at the basis of it 
all. The splendid carelessness of 
children, their gladness that makes 
others glad, spring not only from 
the heart of childhood, but from 
the love that encircles them at 
home. Now Paul does not speak 
of joy and peace in working, nor 
does he speak of joy and peace in 
loving. His theme here is different 
from these: it is joy and peace in 
believing. And the question is, do 
we, who know these other things, 


Rom. xv. 13. 


REAT MASTER and 
{ Lord, we bless Thee that 
Thou hast redeemed us from 
every false way. Make us 
true as Thou art true, kind 
as Thou art kind, loving as 
Thou art loving. And be-~ 
cause we know Him that is 
true may we in word and 
deed speak our Lord’s sin- 
cerity. For His Name’s sake. 
Amen. 


know this in our experience of life 
and amid the jangling of our days. 

3. Think for a moment of the 
men and women to whom these 
words were originally written. 
Their cares and sorrows were just 
as real to them as our cares and 
sorrows are to us. They were 
called to be saints, and yet they 
were not saints. They were very 
far from being saints. Some were 
slaves, and some were city shop- 
keepers, and some were mothers 
in undistinguished homes. Yet Paul 
when he writes to them makes no 
exceptions. This blessing was for 
every one of them. It never oc- 
curs to him that there might be 
anybody incapacitated for this joy 
and peace. We are so apt to think 
that an inward frame like this can 
never be possible for us. We have 
anxieties we cannot banish; we 
have temperaments we cannot al- 
ter. But just as Paul never dreamed 
there were exceptions in the vari- 
ous temperaments he was address- 
ing, so the Holy Spirit, who in- 
spired the words, never dreams 
there are exceptions now. This 
1S) LO Men this) 10T VO ltnisetor 
everybody who knows and loves 
the Lord. Not rebellion—not even 
resignation, when life is hard and 
difficult and sorrowful—but some- 
thing with the note of triumph in 
it; a song like that which Paul and 
Silas sang; a peace that the world 
can never give—and cannot take 
away. 

4. Lest any one should misread 
this inward frame that is the pe- 
culiar possession of believers, note 
how here, as elsewhere in the Scrip- 
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ture, joy and peace are linked to- 
gether. There is a joy that has 
no peace in it. It is feverish, tu- 
multuous, unsettled. It is too eager 
to be the friend of rest; too wild 
to have any kinship with repose. 
Its true companionship is with ex- 
citement, and, like other passions, 
it grows by what it feeds on, ever 
demanding a more powerful stimu- 
lus, and at last demanding it in 
vain. ~ There is a peace that has 
no joy in it. “They make a soli- 
tude and call it peace.” It is like 
a dull and sluggish river moving 
through an uninteresting country. 
But the beautiful thing is that on 
the page of Scripture, as in the 


experience of the trusting soul, joy — 


and peace are linked in Closest 
union. The kingdom of heaven is 
not meat and drink; it is righteous- 
ness and joy and peace. The fruit 
of the Spirit is not love and joy 
alone; it is love and joy and peace. 
And our Lord, in His last great 
discourse when He declares His 
legacy of peace, closes with the 
triumphant note of joy. “These 


things have I spoken unto you” 


(and He had been speaking of His 
peace) “that your joy might be 
full.” 

5. And how eminently fitted is 
the Gospel message to sustain this 
fine reaction on experience. The 
Gospel is good news; it is the glad- 
dest news that ever broke upon 
the ear of man. Sweet is the mes- 
sage of returning Spring after the 
cold and dreariness of Winter. 
Sweet is the message of the morn- 
ing light after a night of restless- 
ness or pain. Buta thousand times 


sweeter, a thousand times more — 


wonderful, is the message which 


has been ours since we were chil- — 
dren, and which will be ours when 


the last shadows fall. Do we be- 
lieve it? 


tion. Do we hold to it through the 


shadows and the buffetings? Do 4 


we swing it, like a lamp which 


God ‘has lighted, over the darkest — 


mile our feet have got to tread? 
Then, like joy and peace in work- 


ing and in loving (with which we — 


are all perfectly familiar), we snall 


experience, with all the saints, joy 


and peace in believing. 


That is the vital ques- — 
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“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 


Topics for April 12 


“Today He lives; today His life may be 
_ Eternal life begun, O Soul, in thee.” 
_ Read again the story of Christ’s last 


days on earth. “His Last Week,” a 
compilation of Scripture verses (without 
the chapter and verse divisions) is easy 
to read. 
_ The last chapter of Van Dyke’s “The 
Power of an Endless Life,” tells one 
thing which Easter might mean. 
_ These two books may be had from the 
Publication Society (Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Kansas City, Seattle, Los 
Angeles). “His Last Week” is seven 
“cents. 
-. Look through current magazines and 
papers for articles and poems on Easter. 
Pick out the best and weave them into 
‘the topic presentation. 
| Whittier’s “The Eternal Goodness” 
may be used to good advantage. This 
is on page 105 of “One Hundred and 
One Famous Poems” (25 cents, Cable 
Piano Co., Chicago). 
_ In meeting, tell the story of Christ’s 
birth, life, death, and resurrection. Em- 
phasize the effect of His resurrection on 
His nearest friends. Now consider what 
Easter ought to mean to “Christians.” 
_ An illustration may help with the sub- 
ject. Life may be likened to a journey 
ona train. A young person going from 
his home city to a distant city he has 
mever seen and from which he never 
returns, must change trains at a certain 
point. The first part of the journey is 
spent in looking at new and beautiful 
scenery, in enjoying the companions, in 
helping or cheering them; in looking for 
joy and beauty and friendship. Not a 
minute is wasted. The capacity to enjoy 
che trip after the change depends upon 
what is absorbed the first part of the 
‘ourney. When the changing place is 
‘eached, the first part has been so inter- 
ssting and alluring that the-young person 
ooks forward with concern to continuing 
he journey into the “unknown land.” 
In life’s journey this changing place is 
“Death” and we merely continue our 
Ourney. On earth we should develop 
he capacity for appreciating those more 
vonderful things which await us here- 
ifter. Our earthly life should be so filled 
with joy and beauty and friends that it 
nay be with concern that we look for- 
vard to continuing life after death. 
Owever, we are assured by the Christ 
hat life rightly lived here will be abun- 
lant after the change. 
Be sure to strike the note of “joy.” 
sing “He Arose” and “Tell Me The Old, 
Mid Story.” If possible, pass out jonquils 
0 each person present. 
“T dimly guess from blessing known 
Of greater out of sight.” 


: 
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N? ONE OF US is absolutely 
essential. We may pass away 
and the Lord’s work will go on. 
But whether we are essential or 
not we should, each one of us, live 
while we do live as though we 
could not be spared from the place 
where the Lord has put us. Let 
the Lord do all the rest. 


(The young people of every Baptist 
church are officially invited by the N. B. 
C. Board of Missionary Co-operation to aid 
in the promotion of Self-Denial and World 
Outlook Weeks in the interests of each 
church meeting its benevolence apportion- 
ment before April 30. A packet of material 
containing information and suggestions is 
supposed to have been sent to every church. 
In it ts a special envelope of material for 
the young people. If your pastor has not 
got one of these packets, writé your State 
Convention office.) 


Every society will want to fall in line 
with this. Perhaps you would like some 
definite suggestions as to just what to do 
at your banquet. 

How about having a theme for the 
whole “affair” with everything revolving 
around that theme? Here is a sugges- 
tion. 

For the general theme of the whole 
meeting, why not “Consider the Lilies,” 
inasmuch as this is Easter time? This 
can be based on Matt. 6:28: “Consider 
the lilies of the field how they grow: 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and 
yet I tell you that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

Personal contact in some way always 
seems to do more than general announce- 
ments. Little invitations written on 
white cardboard cut in the shape of lilies 
could be given or mailed to all the young 
people of the church. Perhaps there 
should be a request for a response in 
which case little place cards could be 
made for all those who are to be pres- 
ent. These, too, could be on white lily- 
shaped cardboard, or on a little card 
which has a lily drawn in one corner. 

The people who prepare the banquet 
menu will probably want to have the 
“eats” match the theme. A suggestion 
is baked potatoes, a creamed meat, water- 
lily salad, greens, and a whipped cream 
dessert. 

The room where the banquet is held 
could have plants set around on the 
tables (which, by the way, should be all 
in white), window-sills and piano. 

Those who wait on tables might have 
crepe paper hats made in the shape of 
inverted lily flowers. 

Now, for the banquet program itself. 
If at all possible, a printed or mimeo- 
graphed program and menu would be 
helpful. On the cover of this could 
appear a drawing of a lily, the general 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


theme and the above quoted verse upon 
which it is based. If a program of any 
kind is impossible, the verse, Matt. 6:28, 
could be recited by the one in charge. 

Toasts bearing out the thought of 
lilies might be used. If you want more 
than two speakers as suggested by the 
literature in the packet, you might divide 
the material up, and have five speakers. 
The first might speak on “Bulbs” using 
the material in “Money a Tool in Chris- 
tian Hands,” jand bringing out the 
thought that money in the hands of 
Christians holds great possibilities, just 
as the bulb holds possibilities. 

The second speaker might talk on 
“Soil,” bringing out something of the 
work being done by the Baptist denomi- 
nation in non-Christian lands. This in- 
formation may be had from the several 
leaflets enclosed in the young people’s 


packet. 

The third speaker’s toast might be 
“Watering.” The thought in this should 
be brought out that our prayers and 


efforts. are needed. 
The fourth, “Shoots,” might tell of the 


results so far in our missionary en- 
deavor. The fifth might speak on 
“Flowers,” telling of the ultimate possi- 


bilities if we immediately fulfil our pres- 
ent tasks. The material in “The Call to 
Baptist Youth” may be used here. 

If the young people ask the pastor to 
join with them in this theme, he will 
probably be glad to speak on Sunday 
on “Consider the Lilies,” bringing out 
the thought that they foil not for them- 
selves, but for others’ delight. 

The Sunday evening Devotional meet- 
ing for the young people might also be 
based around this theme. After the sing- 
ing of several hymns, call for a few 
short prayers for the work of the mis- 
sionaries and ministers, and then read 
for the Scripture lesson Matt. 6:28 and I 
Cor. 3:6. A violin solo would fit in here 
right. Then a few speakers might turn 
thoughts to “Lilies,” along the following 
lines: 

“Planting’—telling of the missionaries 
going out to plant the bulbs or seed. 
“Watering’—telling how we must help 
them with the tending, even though it 
is done “long distance.” ‘Fruits”—tell- 
ing of what has been accomplished thus 
far and how we must look to God for 
increase. “Into All the World” or the 
“Survey” of 1921 would provide ample 
material for these three talks. 

“His Eye Is On the Sparrow” or “If 
God So Clothed the Grass” (by Bishoff) 
or both, might be sung during the meet- 
ing, one of them being used at the close, 
followed by the Lord’s prayer. 

N. B. In the event you do not use this 
in your part of World Outlook Week, 
such a program can be readily adapted 
to your young people’s spring banquet. 
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The Chimney Corner 


6ONTAINE, New Hampshire, Vermont, 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut,” droned poor Peter Prim, with 
his geography propped open on the table 
before him; then he gave a perfectly 
prodigious yawn which almost rattled the 
pictures on the wall, after which he had 
to start all over again reciting states: 
“Let me see,” said he, “how do they 
go? Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut—oh bother! I just hate geography! 
What’s the use of knowing about so 
many stupid out-of-the-way-places where 
l'll probably never go? And who will 
I ever know from Virginia, for instance? 
Or that state called Oklahoma? Or 
California? Or-or Alaska?” and he 
yawned -again. 

Instantly a little old man sacross the 
table spoke up: “Tut! Tut” he chided 
Peter, “the trouble with you is that you 
haven’t discovered America yet!” 

Peter was very much surprised to see 
anyone sitting there, but he politely re- 
plied: “Excuse me, sir, but I thought 
Columbus had already discovered Amer- 
ica, way back in the year 1492, you 
know.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” snapped the old 
gentleman, America is always being 
discovered, every blessed day somebody's 
doing it. Bless me, dear boy, if Colum- 
bus alone had discovered this continent 
neither you nor I would be sitting here 
this minute.” 

“And may I ask who you are, sir?” 
Peter inquired curiously. 

“That’s all right—my name is Jog,” 
the old fellow smiled, “and I’m the man 
who puts the Jog in Geography; per- 
haps you never knew before why half 
the people in the world pronounce it 
Jography: well, it’s on account of me! 
Because I’m eternally nudging ’em and 
jogging ’em into discovering countries 
for themselves. Poor souls, they insist 
on finding geography a dull dead stupid 
study, whereas it’s really the liveliest 
thing in school. That is, when you’re 
jogged awake to the thrills in it!” 

“Gracious,” Peter cried, “I think you’d 
better jog me then, for I can’t see how 
a map could ever be thrilling!” 

“It is, provided you’re fond of adven- 
tures, and stories about ships and sail- 
ors and fighting. In fact my jogs are 
in the nature of animated cartoons,—did 
you ever see any in the movies?” 

“W-well, I’ve seen. Mutt and Jeff,” 
Peter confessed. 

“Oh, yes, but those are very tame com- 
pared to mine, dear boy. Suppose we 
begin discovering America at once. 
First let me borrow your pencil and this 
piece of paper while I draw the outlines 


1” 


of—well, you tell me what I’m drawing! 


“Looks like North America,’ Peter 
said briskly. 
“And North America it is,’ said the 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


curious Mr. Jog, “only it’s an empty, 
unpopulated spot, hundreds of years ago 
before anybody began discovering it. 
But look at all these animated figures 
I’m drawing over the map—here’s one 
of them chasing another with a toma- 
hawk, watch him scalp the other—ah! 
dead. I wipe that figure off the map.” 

“Indians! shuddered Peter in a blood- 
curdling whisper as whole tribes of these 
red men began stealing across the map, 
scalping each other in the most fiendish 
fashion. Peter declares the very squeak 
of Mr. Jog’s pencil sounded like fierce 
war whoops. Then in the midst of these 
grim fightings the pencil began drawing 
ships across the ocean; funny old-fash- 
ioned high-pooped frigates they were, 
with full sails, for all the world like the 
ones in “Treasure Island,” in case you’ve 
ever seen that book. 

“What ship is this, sir?’ Peter asked 
as Mr. Jog’s pencil made the first ship 
land. 

“Tt belongs to Cavaliers from England, 


my boy, they’ve come over to discover _ 


America and they’re naming this place 
where they landed Jamestown, in honor 
of King James of England. See this man 
I’m drawing now,—well, he’s Captain 
John Smith, and this pretty Indian girl 
is Pocahontas who is going to save his 
life when—” 

“Oh, I already know that story,” Peter 
interrupted proudly; “so tell me,—what’s 
that queer shanty your pencil is making 
now?” 

“Its the first church building ever put 
up in America, my boy,” said Mr. Jog, 
“it’s not a bad idea for you to remember 
that church. Now watch my next ship 
landing. Recognize any of the people 
stepping on shore, considerably farther 
north than Jamestown?” 

“Indeed I do know them,” Peter 
laughed, as animated little figures be- 
gan hopping from a sloop onto a rock. 
“Tt’s Plymouth Rock, and that’s Captain 
Myles Standish and John Alden and 
Priscilla. Oh, yes, and that Indian you’re 
drawing now is Massasoit; and that’s 
corn the Indians are teaching them to 
plant. That building’s a church—lI re- 
member how the Pilgrims came over 
here specially to get freedom to worship 
God as they wanted to. That was in 
1620, sir.” 

“Good for you!” said Mr. Jog, “and 
here’s a third ship, some years later, full 
of Dutchmen and a sailor named Hein- 
rich Hudson who’s going to have a 
river named for him before long. See 
these Indians on Manhattan Island where 
the Dutch decide to settle—what is my 
pencil making them. do?” 

“The Dutch people seem to be hand- 
ing money to the Indians, who are leav- 
ing the Island. Looks ‘as if the men 
from Holland had bought it.” 


“Right you are!” cried Mr. Jog, 
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“bought it for a measly $24, too. } 
it’s on Manhattan Island that the | 
ent vast city of New York stands, wie | 
several million people live. Funny, ist 
ch a 

“Very funny,” said Peter, “and ve) 
cheap. I guess the Indians didn’t re: 
ize what they were losing.” A 

“No, not then,” said Mr. Jog, “but tl 
trouble is that each new shipload _ 
people kept pushing them farther ai 
farther away from the places where thy 
used to live. Now here, for instanc 
comes a boat load of Quakers with gor 
old William Penn on board. Wat 
him hold pow-wows with the Indian 
he’s buying land which the Quakers w_ 
soon name Pennsylvania—Penn’s Woo 
And the Indians liked this Pale-Fa 
always; but now watch—.” bi 

Peter fairly jumped: “Oh, stop, M 
Jog, stop! Surely you done know th 
your pencil is doing, sir!” For it is 
fact that there was so much fighti) 
taking place on the map that Pete: 
eyes almost popped out of his head, whi) 
white men and red men fought endless 
and the Indians finally got pushed < | 
into the most undesirable parts | 
America. : 

“Oh, but that’s not fair,” Peter erie: 
“America was theirs first, you see.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Jog, and I 
glad my first jog has actually wk, 
you up. I wouldn’t be surprised if yot| 
be quite glad to meet Big Chief Lik 
Thunder-On-the-Mountain by and bya | 
hear what he’s got to be thankful ft 
He’s from Oklahoma, by the way, th) 
state you were too bored to memoriz| 
And now watch this other old-fashion 
boat landing down south in Jemesie 
where my first ship landed. Only lo 
who comes out of the ship, my boy.” 

“My, just look at the poor negr 
cried Peter, “they look scared to 4 
Have they come to discover Ameri 
too? 

“Alas,” answered Mr. Jog, “they we 
hooey here from Africa much agair 
their will to discover what an awi 
thing slavery can be.” ‘ 

“Poor things! But Abraham Lince, 
finally fixed all that for them,” Pet 
remembered jas he shuddered at t 
rapid pencil pictures of huge plantatio 
and broiling negroes and cruel OV 
seers, “I’ve had my second jog, 
Virginia isn’t just a spot on the map. 
me jany more!” 

“Of course not,” said Mr. > 
you'll be glad to meet Ella and 
and Della presently and hear how 
darky Cinderella lost her cinder. 
here come other ships... .” > 

“Well, I should say so!” gasped Pel| 
as shipload after shipload came 
from all parts of Europe and 
dumped on Atlantic ports. “Look 

(Continued on page 249) — 
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_ Milwaukee News Letter 

} By R. C. Speer 

- The consciousness of the laymen is 

_enerally a valid indication of the life 

\f churches. If that is to hold good, 
he layman’s banquet at the Y. M. C. 
\, on March 9, would indicate a rising 
ide in Milwaukee Baptist circles. For 


ure good fellowship, abounding enthu- 


jiasm and genuine inspiration it was 
-uperb. Dr. Chas. L. White and Mr. 
Tenry Bond were the speakers and 
rought messages of convincing power. 
ery Baptist church in the city and 
lany from nearby cities were repre- 
_anted. 

_ The Milwaukee Association has pledged 
‘self to bring its offerings up to the 
ill allotment by April 30 and has chal- 
ged the other associations of the 
tate to do likewise. The banquet was 
1ost timely in creating the interest to 
take this goal realized. 

_ At an open meeting of the Milwaukee 
—aptist Union on March 2, Dr. LeGrand 
tought a message from the Washington 


: 
onference which somewhat compen- 


-” 


see 


ne 


inity of attending. At the same meet- 
g Rev. John Hestenes, director of 
_hristian center work was present and 
oke on Christian center work. 

With 23,000 Hungarians in Milwau- 
2e with no church of any kind it has 
2en felt that a work should be begun 
y Baptists. The Tabernacle church 
4S proposed to put a worker at the dis- 
_ ysal of the Milwaukee Baptist Unoin 
» explore that field. 

_ March 23-25 is to be given to a pas- 
its’ retreat for all Wisconsin Baptists. 
hey will gather on the campus of Way- 
nd Academy, be entertained at the 
\rmitories and study in the classrooms. 
ellowship, study, facing kingdom tasks 
iew. This is the feast spread by the 
ri convention with our academy as 


rhost. This academy, under our Bap- 
st Supervision, has sent out a stream 
( young life into Wisconsin which has 
. lade a large contribution to our forces. 


| Iowa Notes 

Two Baptist ministers of Des Moines 
Issed away March 4, viz., Rev. W. L. 
app, and Rev. Nels Lawdahl, D. D. 
Ir. Clapp has served a number of 
Curches as pastor including, Garfield 
Irk, Chicago; Appleton, Wis.; ‘Cedar 
Epids, Ia. He was acting financial sec- 
tary of Des Moines university for a 
tie. Funeral services were held at For- 
ha dean church. Doctor Lawdahl has 


‘Den dean of the Danish Baptist Theo- 
Isical seminary for the past thirteen 
yars. He served in that position while 
th seminary was at Morgan Park, Chi- 
cyo. When the work was transferred, 
ai became affiliated with Des Moines 
\versity, he became the dean of the 
Stool for the Danish Theological work. 


ited us who did not have the oppor- - 


Among Ourselves 


Doctor Lawdahl’s funeral was held in 
the chapel of the university, a number 
of his old time friends taking part in 
the service. He was buried at Eureka, 
Wis. 

Rev. Hugh F. Moore, recently held 
a conference with the pastors of the city 
of Des Moines, regarding the closing of 
the fiscal year of the denomination. 
Similar conferences have been held in 
the different associations of the state by 
the four field workers of the Iowa con- 
vention. 

The First church of Des Moines 
granted the pastor, Rev. Robert T. Craig, 
a two months’ leave for recuperation 
from his recent illness. He will spend 
part of the time among old friends in 
the East. 

The Central Association B. Y. P. U. 
held its annual rally at Winterset, Mar. 
13-15. The attendance and general in- 
terest in the work were good. Rev. 
Stanley A. Gillet is pastor of the enter- 
taining church. 

The second semester of Des Moines 
university has a large enrolment at pres- 
ent. There has been a steady increase 
in the number of students enrolled dur- 
ing the year. President Million is very 
busy looking after the interests of the 
university and is making friends among 
Baptists every day. 


Colorado Letter 


By James Asa WHITE ’ 

The Baptists of the Centennial State 
are attempting to gird themselves for 
a good wind-up in the matter of contri- 
butions for the various denominational 
benevolences. 

A great deal of activity is noted in 
the various churches in the way of build- 
ings. Broadway Church of Denver will 
soon dedicate its new educational plant. 
Judson Church held service in its new 
building for the first time on Sunday, 
March 8. 

At the present time Colorado Baptists 
are very much concerned over the pros- 
pective passage of the bill for Week 
Diay Religious Education. This _ will 
throw a tremendous responsibility upon 
the churches and there is disposition on 
every hand to meet these responsibili- 
ties. 

The laymen’s banquet presided over 
by Mr. Edward Freeman was one of the 
largest gatherings of Baptist men in 
recent years. Addresses were delivered 
by our missionary statesmen, Dr. Hunt- 
ley and Judge Witte. 

The Baptist ministers’ conference of 
the state was held at Colorado Woman’s 
College with a very splendid attendance. 
Mrs. Mary R. Baker and Dr. George R. 
Baker were the out of town speakers. 
The evenings were given over to recrea- 
tion in the college gynasium. The con- 
ference was a real success from the point 
of view of education and inspiration. The 


entertainment feature at the College was 
ideal and the ministers have voted to 
come back next year. 

The Rocky Mountain Baptist Young 
People’s Union held a rally at Longmont 
on March 13-15. Miss Edna Umstot of 
Kansas was one of the principal speak- 
ers. Other speakers and conference 
leaders were President James Asa White 
of Colorado Woman’s College; Rev. F. 
W. Starring, Rev. Ed Hart, Rev. F. E. 
Eden, Mr. John Raines and Director of 
Religious Education W. F. Ripley. 

The Pueblo churches have recently put 
on a program of Christian Education 
for one week. The speakers were Rev. 
W. F. Ripley, Director of Religious 
Education; President James Asa White 
and Mrs. C. M. Philbrick, Children’s Di- 
rector for Colorado. 

Evangelist James Kramer has held 
meetings at Longmont, Loveland, Grand 
Junction and Delta churches. At an 
early date he will assist Pastor Heydon 
of First Baptist Church, Pueblo, and 
Pastor Eden of Broadway Church, Den- 
ver, in special services. 


. Michigan Notes 


Pastor Middlemiss has received thirty- 
one new members during the first ten 
months of his pastorate and attendance 
and interest are increasing both in church 
services and Sunday School. Extensive 
repairs have been made on the church, 
and a substantial raise has been made 
in the pastcr’s salary. 

Rev. W. A. Riss and his people at 
Belding rejoice over the payment of 
the last indebtedness on their parson- 
age. Several new members have been 
received, and the outlook is most hope- 
ful. 

The work at Coldwater, under the 
pastorate of Rev. E. A. Kelford, has 
opened up with vigor—the attendance at 
Sunday School has nearly doubled and 
the prayer meeting room is filled each 
week. Six family nights were planned 
for the period preceding ‘Easter, when 
attractive programs are presented, using 
either the stereopticon or motion pic- 
tures. 

Rev. W. H. Bailey was presented with 
gifts amounting to $135 when he closed 
his work at Deckerville recently. Mr. 
Bailey is meeting with hearty response 
to his efforts on his new field at Evart, 
where he began February 1. 

Michigan pastors meet with many sur- 
prises. Pastor and Mrs. S. J. Hall were 
reminded of their fifth wedding anni- 
versary by the members of Maple St. 
church, Manistee, who presented them 
with a wedding cake, a set of oak din- 
ing chairs and other gifts including a 
rolling pin. The work here is progress- 
ing. 

The Parr Memorial church, Petoskey, 
Rev. Wm. Ross, pastor, finds that ad- 
vertising pays, especially when they de- 
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liver the goods advertised. And _ pas- 
tor Ross can do that. Evening congre- 
gations crowd the church. 

Rev. H. H. Savage, First Church, Pon- 
tiac, finds that putting on and living up 
to a good, live program will bring the 
folks out. Evening congregations tax 
the capacity of the church. 

Pastoral changes. Much to the re- 
gret of Michigan, Rev. John R. Estes of 
First church, Muskegon, has accepted 
the call to Delevan, Wis., and will begin 
on his new field the first of April. Rev 
W. H. Roberts has resigned pastorate 
of College church, Hillsdale, to accept 
a professorship in the College for the 
coming year. Rev. H. H. Ford of Caro 
has been called to Conley Memorial 
church, Detroit. Rev. Walter C. Os- 
born of Mayville has accepted the call 
of Niles church and is already at work 
on the new field. Rev. James F. Good- 
man, formerly of Brighton Federated 
church, has taken up work at Imlay 
City. 

The Harvest 


Ingatherings: Pastor Benjamin Eicher 
reports 100 decisions for Christ as a re- 
sult of special services conducted by 
evangelist Dan Shannon. About fifty 
have already been baptized into the 
church. Four new members have been 
received into Cassopolis church by Pas- 
tor M. H. Pettit. More than fifty have 
been received into Northville church, fol- 
lowing meetings conducted by Evangel- 
ist Joe J. Payne. Pastor MacRea re- 
ports large attendance at all services iand 
a deep interest. Rev. C. B. Milberry has 
baptized seven into the Clare member- 
ship. Five new members, with others 
coming, have been received by Pastor 
Jenkins into Otsego church. Charlotte 
church is also increasing in membership 
and efficiency under the fine leadership 
of Pastor C. H. Innis; their new and 
enlarged equipment is being used for 
the Master. Rev. J. O. Nelson reports 
an increased attendance and keen inter- 
est in the work at Berrien Springs. Serv- 
ices have been revived at Centerville 
under the leadership of Dr. Frederick 
M. White, lawyer. Two new members 
were received following special services. 
Fourteen young people decided for 
Christ in special meetings held in Maple 
Street church, Manistee, when Pastor 
Hall was assisted by Rev. R. Lilliemark 
of Ludington. 


O'tther Notes 


Pastor C. H. Skinner and his workers 
at Escanaba are making use of all the 
equipment in their fine new building, by 
putting on a live program. Attendance 
at services is fine; classes in the Sun- 
day school are organizing for better 
work; and the men and boys are using 
the gymnasium for physical development. 

The Sebewa church, in the open coun- 
try, wants to settle a pastor. Miss Ethel 
Daniels, Lake Odessa, Route 5, is the 
clerk. 


Flint has organized a Baptist Union, 
comprising the eight Baptist churches 
and two missions. The officers are: 
Pres’t, Rev. George M. Vercoe, North 


church; vice pres’t, Rev. C. W. Jones, 
Shiloh church; Sec’y, Rev. James A. 
Lamb, Calvary church; treas., Charles 
H. Bacon, sup’t, Riverdale mission, and 
three trustees, William Johnson, Harry 
Gillmour and Rev. Wm. Jackson of 
Union church. 


Letter from India 
By W. L. Fercuson 


Surprises many are coming these days. 
Twice within the past fortnight the gov- 
ernment has scored in Bengal, the second 
time more strongly than the first. The 
issues have been in respect to law and 
order and special legislation relating to 
political crimes; and in respect to pro- 
viding salaries for the ministers of the 
government in charge of what are known 
as the transferred departments, as edu- 
cation, public health, buildings, commu- 
nications, etc. The Swaraj party has 
been opposed to the gavernment and 
has sought to block it carrying on by 
refusing to vote supplies. The concrete 
case chosen was the salaries of certain 
ministers. These were refused, twice 
over; and in the end the ministers re- 
signed. Government has carried on with- 
out them. Now, however, there is a 
change in affairs and the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council has just voted that the 
salaries of Indian ministers shall be in- 
cluded in the next budget. These two 
victories of the Bengal government are 
looked upon by some as tthe first indica- 
tions of a better feeling which is growing 
up between the Swaraj and the other 
parties, and as the precursors of hap- 
pier days ahead. Cooperation, mutual 
forbearance and conciliation will pre- 
pare the way for the larger installment 
of self-government due in the next few 
years. In the working of the reforms 
the Madras government has met with the 
greatest measure of success; but this 
does not mean that all parties are satis- 


fied with the progress made; it simply- 


means that Madras has been more con- 
tent than her neighbors to put up with 
imperfections and to make the most of 
wheat she has in the way of opportuni- 
ties. 


Grievances 


India is sore, however, over a num- 
ber of things. To begin with she is 
grieved about the liquor question. All 
over the country there is a strong and 
growing demand for measures looking 
towards ultimate prohibition of the 
traffic. Committees have been investi- 
gating in a number of the provinces, and 
Bombay in particular has brought in an 
excellent report, which advocates local 
option and total prohibition by the end 
of twenty years. Madras has such a 
committee, but its report is not yet out. 
In the Bihar Legislative Council just 
this week the matter has been under de- 
bate. And so it goes all around the 
circle. There are undoubtedly many ob- 
stacles in the way. Those commonly 
urged are loss to the revenues of India, 
the dangers of illicit manufacture of 
spirits, the difficulty of suppressing 
smuggling, and the uwundersirability of 
passing into law measures which cannot 
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be enforced. America is being held , 
as the terrible example of prohibiti 
If only the rulers and the people cor 
know the full truth! A few of us 
doing our best to tell what great thir 
prohibition has brought to the Unii| 
States; but it is the wet a | 
which generally is found in the press, a 
all too often that is taken as 100 per c| 
truth. India, nevertheless, is not sat! 
fied with the excuses and fears ent. 
ciated. She wants prohibition and 
grieved more and more that it is bei; 
denied. ' 


The Opium Fiasco | 


as 


India too is sore over the opium fias) 
at Geneva, in which the vepreseaill 
for India had such a prominent and }- 
enviable part. As one of the chier p) 
ducers and consumers of opium ¢; 
country feels the need of better measu} 
than now prevail for the suppression | 
its illicit use. Not merely what In) 
exports, but what she herself consun 
must be taken into consideration, @] 
also its economic, physical and mo} 
effects on the population. The atten| 
at Geneva for the past three mon; 
has been to find a common formula, - 
plicable alike to all lands, regarding 
control and use of this drug. India; 
not satisfied with the way in which ¢ 
question has been handled and the - 


i 


enviable light in which India has bi 
left in the eyes of the world. Alre:} 
there is increased agitation look, 
towards internal reform of the opis 
traffic and efforts are to be made to br 
it within the true limits of legitim 
use, i 


The Race Question 


India further is sore over the re 
question. Ships are beginning to bre 
back to her shores Indians who hi 
for years been resident in South Afri 
but who are now being repaaae 
owing to the restrictions, actual or ]) 
posed, operating against them. Thecé 
is particularly hard in that those rett! 
ing are placed under bond not to reti 
to South Africa again. In the a 
children born there this provision 0}* 
ites to deprive them of their birtheri 
citizenship and right of domicile in « 
land where they were born. The mat 
of empire citizenship is apparently né¢ 
tived, it being left to each one of 
dominions or colonies of the British et 
monwealth of nations to decide for it! 
whether it will accord equal rights 
citizenship to all members of the © 
pire without restriction. 4 


The Barrows Lectures have just b 
finished. The Rey. Charles W. Gil} 
in future will be much more than a mii 
in this great land. He has given the 
fine expositions of the personality” 
Jesus to multitudes of the best educe(¢ 
people in the chief centers of Indi 
has become much beloved by those 
heard him. Bombay, Calcutta, La 
Rangoon, Madras, and other places hi 
been visited. But Madras capped if 
climax last night, when, at the c 
lecture, some 1600 people were o 
gave undivided attention to the la: 
ture of the series not only for 
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ut for the entire Indian tour. Never 
ave the oldest residents here seen such 
turn-out for any Christian speaker. 
‘he messages have been clear, straight- 
orward, and Christ-centered. Many 
earts have been reached; and all I be- 
eve would vote for Mr. Gilkey to come 
Zain. 
 ishopville, 
- Madras. 
~The United Program 
By Peter C. WRIGHT 
Kansas recently closed one of the 
nest state convention meetings in its 
story. There was a record attendance 
ad a superb spirit of harmony and en- 
-wusiasm. This occurred in spite of the 
ct that a local and temporary retrench- 
ent seemed necessary in order that the 
vate might be brought most effectively 
ick of the entire program. Connecticut 
{so expresses itself in favor of the 
‘yesent plan. A recent letter from that 
ate contains this sentence: “There has 
jen no criticism about a united pro- 
yam.” A letter from another state, lo- 
ted in the central west, says that the 
iter after an experience in attending 
sventeen associations can affirm that 
te state “is lined up for. the united pro- 
gam,” 
_ Expressions of opinion such as these 
live no room for doubt about the de- 
ses of the denomination. There may 
-£ elements in the present condition 
wich call for improvement, and _ ob- 
sicles which hinder the best results, 
yt the fact remains that the churches 
songly favor a united effort. Pastors 
_pefer the unified to the competitive ap- 
poach with respect to the missionary 
udertaking, since a better opportunity 
ijgiven in this way to develop a com- 
fehensive view of the work. A de- 
-Mminational consciousness has devel- 
02d which grasps the task as one king- 
dm enterprise containing an interest 
-¢nmon to all. This is as it should be. 
_Jius never spoke of state missions or 
hme missions. The field to him was 
_th world, and he was interested alike in 
th lost sheep of the house of Israel, the 
'Snaritan, the Roman centurion, and the 
Geek. As the united program succeeds, 
tl people of the denomination will grow 
_tccherish a personal interest in the for- 
einer within our borders, the Indian 
ail Mexican on our frontiers, the pagan 
oe cities, and the races in China, 
Tria,and Africa. They will get a clearer 
caception of the magnitude of the Bap- 
ti task and all Baptist work will feel 
tl reflex generosity of the Christian 
Sit which rises to meet the responsi- 
bity, 
for the sake of the cultural value 
Wich will be no small part of the gain 
otred by the united program, it is es- 
Setial that each phase of the work shall 
boresented by representatives who, be- 
fese of their responsibilities, possess 
Mmate acquaintance with a particular 
Sfere of endeavor. Constant effort 
ast be made to secure the widest pos- 
sie circulation of denominational liter- 
re, so that every constituency may 
benformed as to the needs of the world, 
N spheres of influence of the various 
anizations, the development of the 
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work of each, and the demands of the 
present situation. Northern Baptists are 
relying for united effort upon a great 
number of independent churches. Every 
one of these churches is a law unto itself 
and there is no centralized authority to 
determine or enforce action. Obviously, 
united action from such a constituency 
demands wide spread information. How 
wisely can an uninformed denomination 
determine its missionary policy? How 
aggressive may an uninformed democra- 
cy be expected to be in the great evangel- 
izing enterprise? How virile can a united 
program be made by such a constitu- 
ency? 

As matters now stand, there is no 
more apparent weakness among Baptists 
in their purpose to unite in every en- 
deavor than the widespread lack of in- 
formation. It may be suggested here 
that a good deal might be done to rem- 
edy this condition by securing a wider 
circulation for our denominational pa- 
pers. Tue Baptist ought, with our mem- 
bership, to have enough subscribers to 
put it in the list of circulation leaders 
among American weeklies. It is not 
only a duty but a necessity that we 
should give this matter more attention. 
Take the case of Missions, our monthly 
medium for the dissemination of mis- 
sionary information—this magazine has 
won first place among similar publica- 


When He Opened His Heart 
By CHARLES L. WHITE 

During the last commencement week 
at Denison university, on Sunday after- 
noon the usual and always impressive 
memorial service was held in God’s acre 
on the brow of the hill, where the weary 
bodies of a choice company of those 
who served their generation according 
to the will of God, rest in peace until 
the resurrection morning. As I ap- 
proached the little company gathered 
there with bared heads and hushed 
hearts, a fellow minister in the gospel, 
a friend of many years, stood beside 
me. While we waited for the service to 
begin, in which each of us was to bear 
a part, my friend said, “This is a holy 
spot for me.” I could see that he was 
profoundly moved to tell me of an inner 
and precious experience of other years. 
He said: “This is the place where I 
used to come, during my college life, 
for my daily devotions. Beyond that row 
of trees I paced up and down for many 
an hour, laying open my life to God, 
reading the sacred Scriptures and lift- 
ing my heart in prayer that I might be 
fortified for my daily tasks and prepared 
for my future work in the ministry.” 

The service began. At the end we 
drifted with friends in opposite direc- 
tions, and it proved to be our last meet- 
ing. When I heard recently of the pass- 
ing of my dear friend, Dr. Franklin W. 
Sweet, who fell asleep in Christ while 
engaged in his laborious work as presi- 
dent of Brandon college, I recalled the 
experience and seemed to be standing 
with him again in the little cemetery in 
Granville, where not far away in the 
valley below there is the new-made grave 
of that noble man. 
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tions in America; it is unsurpassed in 
the realm of missionary literature; yet 
it is an astounding fact that less than 
5 per cent of our Baptist constituency 
reads Missions. Worse still, less than 
one-fourth of our Baptist ministers’ fam- 
ilies receive regularly a copy of this im- 
portant magazine or THeE Baptist. It is 
often said that the pastor is the key-man 
in every church. If this is true, the key- 
man in three-fourths of our churches is 
apparently uninformed concerning our 
vast kingdom enterprise. 

When this defect is remedied, great 
things can be expected of the united 
program. It is already developing a 
revaluation of Christian responsibility 
and Christian principles, which is to be 
seen in awakened interest in the every- 
member plan. The local church has dis- 
covered that its community and world 
responsibilities require a higher standard 
of worship and service and giving. 
Throughout the entire territory, serious 
attention is being given the effort to se- 
cure from the local membership, a more 
loyal support. As a previous president 
of the Northern Baptist Convention ex- 
pressed it, “We do not need more Bap- 
tists so much as we need a better type 
of Baptists.” Churches all over the ter- 
Titory of the convention are endeavor- 
ing to rally the resident membership and 
reclaim the non-resident membership. 
The degree of efficiency in the operation 
of the every-member plan in the local 
church will make a vast difference in the 
value of the results. 

All organizations charged with the 
wider ranges of our Christian commission 
also recognize the importance of a new 
sense of stewardship. The times in 
which we live subject us to a temptation 
to give an undue proportion of our time, 
strength, interest and money to enter- 
rises of lesser importance than that 
Tepresented by the church of Jesus 
Christ. Christians must be called to 
face their obligations to God with re- 
spect to all they control. The sense 
of such a need is everywhere apparent 
and every agency in our denomination 
is giving itself to the furtherance of a 
deeper conviction of stewardship. 

The united program has brought the 
local church into new prominence. As 
we have come to see our task as the 
responsibility of the whole church, the 
importance of each local organization 
thas assumed new proportions. We have 
discovered that the strength of the de- 
nomination is only equal to the com- 
bined strength of the local churches. 
Hence, in order to strengthen the de- 
nomination, we are turning to the prob- 
Jems of the local church. In the united 
program much attention is being given 
to plans that will help the local church, 
and state and national organizations are 
generously cooperating to aid every 
church. 

Another sign of the times which is full 
of hope for a united program is the har- 
monious and earnest cooperation of lay- 
men, women, pastors and the officers 
and directors of all our city, state and 
national organizations. Each is looking 
on the problems of others and doing his 
best to bring victory to all. 
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Dr. Clayton Grinnell 


Rev. Clayton Grinnell, D.D., pastor of 
the First church of Altoona, Pa., died 
on Jan. 7, after an illness extending Six 
months. 

Doctor Grinnell was a native of New 
York state and was born at Broadalbin 
in 1864. After receiving a preliminary 
education he entered Colgate university 
from which he graduated and he was 
ordained as a minister in the Baptist 
church at Broadalbin in 1892. 

His first work in the ministry was as 
assistant to Doctor Dodd at the Peddie 
Memorial church at Newark, N. J. Later 
he served as pastor at churches at 
Williams Bridge and at Ossaning, N. Y. 

Doctor Grinnell went to Altoona in 
1910. The church building was destroyed 
by fire in 1912. 

The congregation then purchased a 
new site and the present beautiful tem- 
ple of worship was erected. Doctor 
Grinnell took the lead in the undertaking 
and the church will stand for ever as a 
monument to his industry, judgment and 
architectural taste. The parsonage which 
adjoins the temple was erected at the 
same time. 

Doctor Grinnell was not only a man of 
exceptional executive ability as demon- 
strated in the work of building the new 
church, but he possessed unusual abilities 
as a preacher. His messages were the 
outpourings of his own deep convic- 
tions. He was fearless, earnest and elo- 
quent and the congregation steadily grew 
under his ministry. He served for sev- 
eral years as president of the Ministerial 
association and was prominently identi- 
fied with every movement having for its 
purpose the upbuilding of the religious 
and moral status of the city and the ad- 
vancement of God’s kingdom. He also 
took a deep interest in various civic 
movements and frequently appeared as a 
speaker on behalf of worthy causes that 
elicited his interest. 


Pacific Coast Letter 


By Lronarp W. RILEY 


Say, friends, did you read that article 
on “Seattle? by Ambrose M. Bailey 
which appeared in a recent issue of THE 
Baptist? If you did not, my advice 
to you is to hunt up that paper and 
read it very carefully, especially if you 
are planning to attend the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention next June. I was in 
Seattle the other day and while there 
spent some time looking for the blarney 
stone which Doctor Bailey must have 
kissed several times before writing that 
particular article. He tells you that there 
is in all the United States no city like 
Seattle. He is right. There isn’t. If 
Venice is built on stilts, Seattle is built 
on steps. The delegates to the Conven- 
tion may expect to leave the city with 
larger lung capacity and better developed 
leg muscles. If you have a good micro- 
scope, it might be well to bring it along 
with you. You might need it to find 
some of the attractions Doctor Bailey 
has described so admirably. 

After you have investigated Seattle 
thoroughly, be sure to spend a few days 
in Portland, in order to recover your 


equilibrium. Then see San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, which will enable you 
to return eastward with a balanced con- 
ception of the future greatness of the 
Pacific Coast. On the way you might 
stop between trains to see that neighbor- 
ing town of Tacoma, which Doctor 


Wanted A Son 
By Epitu G. EsTrEy 


i be you were a girl with shiny 
eyes 

Which looked at the world with 
baby surprise— 

If you were a girl would you call 
it much fun 

To be known by the name of 
Wanted-a-Son? 


Where the storied pagodas point 
up to the sky, 

And the bells softly ring as the 
breeze wanders by, 

Far over in China her life. was 
begun, 

This wee baby girl they called 
Wanted-a-Son. 

The nurse would have bound her 
small feet up so tight, 

But her father said, “No, she shall 
read, she shall write, 

She shall go to the school in the 
next street but one, 

She shall learn, though she came 
when we wanted a son!” 


The gods on the god-shelf were 
shocked at her book, 

And they fixed on her feet a most 
scowling black look. 

“Can she read? Can she write? 
Can she hop, skip, and trun? 

Not so the grandmothers of Want- 
ed-a-Son!” 

! 

But she learned a new story that 
set her heart free, 

And she learned a new song—it 
was “Jesus loves me,” 

And the idols came down from the 
shelf one by one, 

While she earned a new name— 
little Wanted-a-Son., 

She took her diploma as Beau- 
tiful Pearl, 

And no more did her firiends call 
her “only a girl,” 

In the mission school now her 
work’s faithfully done, 

None so happy or useful as Want- 
ed-a-Son! 


If I lived in China far over the sea, 

I’d want some one to tell me that 
Jesus loves me, 

Will you go, will you give, that 
souls may be won, 

As precious to him as (Wanted-a- 
Son? 


(This poem has been printed in 
leaflet form by the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society.) 


_——— 
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Bailey mentions with gracious condes 
cension. 4 
Sunday Services 

Sunday morning, Mar. 8, it was m 
privilege to attend the service of th 
First Baptist church of Seattle. Thi 
church has a building which was erecte) 
during the pastorate of Dr. B. L. Whit 
man. The worshipful spirit of Docto. 
Whitman is embodied in this church an 
its auditorium. It is spacious, attractive 
and was well filled with worshipper: 
Doctor Bailey preached a most interest’ 
ing and helpful sermon on Matthew 9:3! 
It was an exaltation of Jesus Christ a) 
a sufficient saviour of all types of mar 
kind. In fact, it was a most effectiy’ 
missionary sermon, though none of hi 
hearers so recognized it until the ver 
close. One feature of this service was th, 
celebration of the sixteenth anniversar| 
of the connection of Mrs. Ella Heli 
Boardman as director of music. Such _ 
record is seldom made by musician’ 
The calendar states: “She has show| 
thousands an avenue of beautiful sel) 
expression God-ward. She has lived th 
‘beauty of holiness’ and to thousand 
in the language of the prophet, Ezekie 
‘her voice has been to us as a very lovel. 
song.” Her husband, A. E. Boardma’ 
is a member of the double quartet and | 
brother of Dr. H. L. Boardman, former] 
president of Linfield College. Th 
church has in its membership some m1 
usually strong laymen, such as Ho 
Corwin S. Shank, a recent president | 
the Northern Baptist Convention. — 
will be worth a trip to Seattle from tl 
East in order to see this church, i) 
pastor and its influential laymen. 
In the afternoon, in company with Re’ 
F. W. Wightman, city missionary, | 
visited the Japanese Baptist chure 
whose pastor is Rev. Fukumatsu Okazal 
Here I had the privilege of talking | 
a group of fine looking Japanese you!) 
men, some of whom I am hoping w 
later register as students of Linfield Cc 
lege. Brother Wightman is engaged | 
a most interesting work with the Jap 
nese and Chinese young people | 
Seattle. J 
An hour’s ride on the trolley broug) 
me to Tacoma. My eastern readers W) 
be surprised to hear that on the w 
I saw peas at least four inches high a 
large fields of cabhage already set 0) 
This will give some idea of the climz 
which this remarkable Puget Sound 1 
gion enjoys at this season. 4 
Dr. C. Oscar Johnson is several bu’ 
dles of energy. He is now superinter) 
ing the erection of a $250,000 chur) 
edifice. A former student of the colle 
showed me over this building by lante 
light. It is now being rushed to CO’ 
pletion in order to be dedicated on St 
day, June 21. Some of our eastern Bi 
tists should plan to be in Tacoma ont} 
great day in the history of Baptist we 
in western Washington. The buildi! 
will be worth a careful inspection. VU" 
tor Johnson meanwhile is preaching | 
the Tacoma theater. A full half he 
before time for service to begin peo 
were crowding into this large ‘nimi | 


Many were unable to gain admissi'’ 
The opening exercises were unusual 2! 
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worthy of a fuller description, which I 
nay give at some future time. In addi- 
on to all his other responsibilities, Doc- 
or Johnson is evidently engaged in a con- 
lict with the city authorities over the 
matter of law enforcement. He brought 
, strong message based upon the experi- 
‘nce of Nehemiah, which would lead one 
o conclude that Doctor Johnson is as 
fearless as the man about whom he 
poke. Some pastors will be surprised 
hen I state that this week and next 
Joctor Johnson is to conduct a series of 
jaeetings at Mt. Vernon, where Rev. J. E. 
Noftsinger is pastor. On Sunday, Mar. 
5, his pulpit will be occupied in the 
‘iorning by Dr. William Axling, of Japan, 
nd in the evening by Dr. J. H. Rush- 
irooke of London. 

Personal Paragraphs 
The faculty and students of Linfield 
Jollege on a recent Thursday and Friday 
ad the pleasure of listening to a very 
trong message on “Latin America” by 
Jr. Alonzo M. Petty, and another on 
Conditions in China” by Dr. M. D. 
fubank. Doctor Petty supplied the pul- 
jit of the First Baptist church, Oakland, 
-narecent Sunday. 
Rev. Albert Ehrgott closed his work 
ith the Thousand Oaks Baptist church, 
jerkeley, California, on Mar. 15. At the 
-wening service, besides the pastor and 
ir. C. E. Tingley, Rev. C. R. Shephard 
poke for the Chinese, Rev. Theodore 
ieldbrave for the Hindus, and Dr. Grace 
. Seagrave for the Burmese. Brother 
hrgott sailed from San Francisco on 
far. 19, going to [New York by way of 
wos Angeles. He will visit England, 
cotland, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
witzerland, France, Italy, Turkey, 
gypt, Celon, India, Burma, Siam, China, 
hilippine Islands and Japan, expecting 
) arrive again in San Francisco on 
ine 8. 
Rey. B. H. Elsey of Camas, Washing- 
ie dedicated a new building on Febru- 
ty 4, 1923, with a debt of $1500, which 
jas expected to run three years. On 
eb. 28, however, the mortgage was 
-irned with appropriate ceremonies, in 
hich Rev. Mark Noble applied the 
‘atch and Rev. F. A. Houston delivered 
je sermon. This was a great day for 
hr Camas brethren. 
_ Rev. F. W. Carstens has accepted a 
«ll to the pastorate of the Central Bap- 
ae of Olympia, Washington. 
Rey. L. L. Daily has resigned at Che- 
Ilis and Rev. G. F. Walker at Kent, 
‘ashington. 
The Western Washington Baptist 
Onvention will meet with the Fremont 
(urch, Seattle, May 12-14. 
The spirit of our West Washington 
lethren is quite well illustrated by this 
‘Sitement of a church treasurer: “Do 
tt have any anxiety about our mission- 
r budget. The trustees are solidly back 
Cit and, if necessary, missions will have 
tight of way over current expenses. 
‘e will meet our budget.” 
Rev. A. H. Nickell of the Bethany 
‘Ptist church of Seattle is fortunate in 
hving a treasurer of the benevolent 
fid who visits the office of Dr. TOR; 
Jatson every Monday in order to bring 
the weekly offering for missions. This 


church has already paid $348.18 of its 
$500 apportionment. 
Leach at Medford 
Rev. F. R. Leach will soon complete 
the fifth year of his pastorate with the 
First Baptist church of Medford, Oregon. 
During this period 307 new members 


Let Us Stand Together 


By JoHN Marvin Dean 

As we approach the end of the mis- 
sionary year it becomes apparent that 
we shall need the help of every true- 
hearted Baptist. My conviction is that, 
without compromise, we must defer 
theological questions and even forget 
any honest grievances we may have 
against the present method of conduct- 
ing our missionary enterprise, and from 
now until the close of the missionary 
year emphasize the greatness and the 
glory of our work for Christ at home 
and abroad. Criticism is all right and 
should never be resented by our denomi- 
national leaders. Pastors must stand 
criticism and so must missionary secre- 
taries. Churches need changes in pas- 
toral leadership and missionary societies 
need changes in personnel. But this is 
not the hour for criticism. It is the 
hour for appreciation and for warm- 
hearted support of our denominational 
work for Christ. 


Weare doing a great work. Few busy 
pastors have time to read with care even 
the reports sent out by our societies, 
yet we should take time to do this. Our 
missionary force is, on the whole, a re- 
markably godly and devoted body of men 
and women. Our missionary funds are 
well administered. The gospel of Christ 
in its purity is being mediated through 
our societies to a lost world. Even our 
educational institutions on the mission 
fields are remarkably free from false 
teaching and wordly living. .I am not 
pleading against proper and constructive 
criticism of our work. I shall myself 
feel free to make such criticism from 
time to time. But I am venturing to 
suggest that from now until our mis- 
sionary books close we should magnify 
our achievements and our points of 
agreement in order to close our mission- 
ary year with a great financial and 
spiritual victory. 

May God bless our missionaries with 
good tidings from the home field! May 
they hear that we have reached the very 
modest goal that we have set ourselves 
and that their precious work is not to 
be cut down and partly paralyzed by ad- 
ditional retrenchments. 


The First Baptist church of Pasadena 
is in the midst of a building enterprise 
which is telling heavily upon our finan- 
cial strength. We are erecting what we 
think is to be the most beautiful Baptist 
temple west of the Mississippi River. 
But we do not dare relax our efforts to 
complete with honor our quota and do 
something more, if possible, toward our 
great missionary enterprise. Pray for 
us, as we shall pray for other churches, 
that we may meet the challenge of the 
hour and win a _ glorious missionary 
victory. 
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have been added, over one hundred by 
baptism. The present membership is 518. 
Dioctor Leach is a graduate of Hamilton 
College and of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, where he was a classmate of 
President C. A. Barbour. His first pas- 
torate was in St. Paul, and his second 
of nine years’ length was with the Anoka 
church near that city, where he led in the 
building of a new church edifice, pur- 
chased a parsonage and doubled the 
membership. During his ministry he has 
led in financing three church buildings, 
the one at Medford being the latest and 
valued at $60,000, at present the largest 
Baptist church building in Oregon out- 
side of Portland. Doctor Leach has rare- 
ly ever employed an evangelist. He or- 
ganizes his church and his forces in such 
way that the desired results are brought 
about in connection with the regular 
services. He is the type of pastor who 
builds, not spectacularly, but sanely and 
constructively. 


North Dakota News Notes 


Dr. Wilson Mills, western district 
evangelist under the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, is assisting Rev. 
W. A. Weyhrauch in a series of meet- 
ings at Valley City. Doctor Mills’ next 
North Dakota engagement will be with 
the First Baptist church at Minot. 

Evangelist David Nygren is to assist 
Rev. C. W. Finwall in a series of meet- 
ings im the Fargo Immanuel Baptist 
church beginning March 29. 

The board of managers held its mid- 
year meeting in the First Baptist church 
of Fargo, March 11. The nineteen mem- 
bers residing outside of Fargo traveled 
a total of 5467 miles to attend the meet- 
ing. 

Frank D. Hall of Fargo was elected 
president of the convention to fill the 
unexpired term of Rev. George B. New- 
comb, who has accepted work with the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. The 
secretary was instructed to send a letter 
of appreciation to Rev. Mr. Newcomb 
for his cooperation in the work of the 
convention through a long series of 
years. 

Missionary appointments and appro- 
priations were made for the work next 
year. Attention was also given to the 
present financial situation of the denom- 
ination and plans for securing the mis- 
sionary budget in North Dakota this 
year. The missionary allotments to the 
churches of the convention were also 
prepared for next year. 

In order to afford Dr. Fred E. Stock- 
ton, general superintendent, better rail- 
way facilities for reaching all parts of 
the state, it was decided to remove the 
state headquarters from Grand Forks to 
Fargo. The transfer will be made about 
Sept. 1. It was also decided to purchase 
a convention home in Fargo for the 
superintendent. 

A new constitution and set of by-laws 
were approved by the board to recom- 
mend to the next meeting of the state 
convention. 

The North Dakota laymen’s rally was 
held in the evening in the dining-room 
of the First Baptist church. Two hun- 
dred men and women were present, 
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The speakers were Mr. Henry Bond and 
Dre elev White. -Ex-rovernom D-4B; 
Hanna presided as toastmaster. 


Plans were made for the North 
Dakota Convention and Summer As- 
sembly to be held this year on the 


Chautauqua grounds at Valley City, July 
14-24. The first two days: will be de- 
voted to the convention business and 
program. The assembly program con- 
templates the presence of the pastors 
and the laymen and women as well as 
the young people. Special courses of 
interest will be provided for all ages. It 
was announced that Dr. O. C. Brown, 
editor-in-chief of the Sunday school pub- 
ications of the A. ‘B.P: S.. Dr PW: 
Crannell, president of Kansas City Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Edwin Phelps, 
executive secretary of the B. Y. P. U. 
of A., have already been secured as mem- 
bers of the assembly faculty. Assembly, 
Sunday, July 19, will be known as “Great 
Baptist Camp Meeting Sunday,” with 
three outstanding services. It is expect- 
ed at this time to have'assembled the 
largest congregation and the largest choir 
in the history of the work of the con- 
vention. 


Dr. N. S. Lawdahl—An 


Appreciation 
By S. P. FoGpALi 

Dr. Nels Sorensen Lawdahl was born 
Jan. 25, 1864, near Kolding, Denmark. 
He came to America with his brother 
Hans in 1883, settling in Eureka, Polk 
Co., Wisconsin. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Lutheran church in Denmark. 
In Wisconsin he came in contact with a 
number of Danish Baptists. Their 
Christian spirit impressed him very 
much. Within six months after his ar- 
rival he had taken a definite stand for 
Christ and had .been baptized into the 
membership of the Baptist church at 
Eureka. 

As time passed there arose a con- 
sciousness in the young man that the 
Lord wanted to use him for a special 
work. For several years he was occu- 
pied as a laborer on the railroads, a 
workman in the lumber camps, and a 
farm foreman in North Dakota. In the 
midst of all these various pursuits he be- 
came more and more convinced that it 
was his duty to prepare himself for a 
higher service. In this he was encour- 
aged by many of his friends, among 
whom was John Miller, his personal 
friend, and who became the first gov- 
ernor of North Dakota. In 1890 his de- 
cision was finally made and he entered 
Morgan Park Theological Seminary. 
After his graduation in 1894 he became 
pastor of the Danish Baptist church at 
Kasson, Minnesota, which church he had 
served for some time before as a student 
supply. 

Because of changes which took place 
in connection with the Danish-Nor- 
wegian theological department of the 
University of Chicago in 1895, Mr. Law- 
dahl was called to this institution to fill 
a vacancy. Here he remained until 1913, 
when the seminary was divided into 
Norwegian and Danish. The Danish de- 
partment became affiliated with Des 


Moines College and Mr. Lawdahl was 
elected by the Danish Baptist General 
Conference to be at the head of the 
work. Associated with him in this work 
have been the following: S. P. Fogdall, 
S. C. Sonnichsen, H. Eilertsen, and M. 
@ Carstensen: 

June 9, 1893, he was married to Han- 
sine Eckman, a daughter of Rev. M. E. 
Eckman, one of the pioneer workers 
among the Danish Baptists in Denmark 
and in America. To this union God 
granted three children, Ruth (now Mrs. 
Lee Friar of Des Moines), William, and 
Naomi. 

The last years of Dr. Lawdahl’s life 
were darkened by the shadow of a dread 
disease that medical science has not yet 
conquered. With great courage he made 
a noble fight against great odds and the 
fight was not at all in vain. He pro- 
longed his life for three years. His. in- 
tense suffering, however, gradually wore 
him down, till on March 4, 1925, about 
one o'clock in the morning his soul took 
its flight to the realms beyond. 

It is in the work as an educator that 
Doctor Lawdahl made his mark. He 
was a hard worker and he expected his 
students to work hard. Those of us who 
studied with him know him as a liberal 
minded, enthusiastic teacher, who in- 
spired us to do work for ourselves. 
Church history was his specialty. When 
in the days of his strength he stood be- 
fore us there was nothing he loved so 
much as to point out God’s sure steps 
through the ages. These he loved to 
trace. Nearly all the men who are now 
preaching in Danish-American Baptist 
churches have been pupils of Doctor 
Lawdahl. 

A word should be said about Doctor 
Lawdahl as an author. For many years 
he labored to gather material for a work 
on the development of the Danish Bap- 
tist churches in America. The work was 
published in 1909, and bears the title, 
“De Danske Baptister i Amerika.” 
This is a fine piece of historical work 
that will remain as a monument to his 
name, as will also his thirty years’ work 
as a teacher. On the basis of these serv- 
ices Des Moines Coliege granted him 
the honorary degree, Doctor of Divinity. 

The funeral services were held in Des 
Moines University chapel, Friday after- 
noon, March 6, at two-thirty. The nu- 
merous and beautiful floral offerings re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
States were an eloquent testimony of the 
esteem in which he was held by those 
with whom he had come in contact. 
Rev. J. D. Vinding of Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
preached the funeral sermon from the 
text “And Enoch walked with God, and 
he was no more, for God took him.” 
The remains were taken to Eureka, Wis- 
consin, for interment. 


Northern Baptist Advance 

The outlook is bright for reaching the 
state quota in Pennsylvania, according 
to Dr. J. C. Killian who dropped in at 
the offices of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation this week. Doctor Killian 
and the state leaders have apportioned 
the state into districts and each will 


out from his office. Two “Pay-Up sum 
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have charge of all the campaign wo 
in his district. Rev. John W. am 
is working in Beaver and nearby as 
ciations, Dioctor Killian is in charge 
Pittsburgh and adjacent associations, 
State Secretary Soars and Rev. Wim 
Russell are directing the work in otk 
districts. The whole state is being s 
tematically covered in this way, 
meetings have been planned in practi 
ly all of the local churches. The 
jority of the churches have pled 
themselves to meet their quota. So 
of them have already met it, and 
still turning in money. Doctor Kil 
says that the Self-Denial Bank is t 
ing very well among the local chire 
and large returns are expected from | 
source. A women’s luncheon was h 
in Pittsburgh on Mar. 6, which wa 
dressed by Mrs. H. E. Goodman, P 
dent of the Woman’s American Bap 
Foreign Mission Society, Dr. Pe 
Wright, associate secretary of the M 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Boa 
and Mr. Bayard M. Hedrick, who 
doing special promotional work for ~ 
Board of Missionary Cooperation 
ing the period of intensive effort. © 
evening meeting of the Pittsburgh 
men’s Association took place. on 
same date, and the matter of the 
sonal solicitation campaign was 
sented to the fifty or so laymen pr 
by Doctor Wright and Mr. Hedrick. 
committee was appointed which will” 
dertake to see individuals in the chure! 
of Pittsburgh and vicinity, and this ce 
mittee conferred with Doctor Wrig 
the following Monday. Men’s 
women’s rallies are planned for 
delphia on Mar. 30, and there is 
a large men’s banquet in Harrisburg 
Mar. 31. Dr. Frank A. Smithjyoe 
American Baptist Home Mission ~ 
ciety, has been secured as a speaker 
the Harrisburg meeting. 

Getting Ready in Providence 
Rhode Island is on tip-toe for the 
Bible and missionary conference whicl 
is to open there on Monday, Mar. 16 
and extensive preparations are goin 
not only for this event but for the 
work of raising the state quota. 
Reid is quoted in a Rhode Island 
paper as saying that the state was $ 
000 nearer her quota on Feb. 28 thai 
she had been at that time last year, am 
that the people throughout the 
were more prosperous than last y 
Rev. Ralph Taylor Andem, secretary 
the Providence conference is doing 
cellent publicity work in preparation 
this gathering. He has been wr 
to the Board of Missionary Coo 
tion for “human interest” stories 
missionaries and missionary work, 
which he supplies “five-minute spea 
and newspapers. He has also sent 10 
missionary pictures from the Bo 
which are run in the local newsp 
together with stories about the 
and the workers. At the same time, 
letters to pastors, “five-minute speal 
laymen, and registration chairmen q 
ing their utmost efforts for a big 4! 
tendance at the conference, are & | 
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erved in Rhode Island to focus the et- 
ort of the churches on the completion 
{the budget raising task. |, 

~ New York Hard at Work 


Rey. W. W. Barker, who was tempor- 
ily released from his pastorate in 
thode Island, to carry on special work 
1 New York state has gone back to 
is church, but is carrying on a follow- 
p correspondence with his fellow-work- 
rs in New York. A paragraph in one 
ji his letters to them is worth noting. 
fe says, “The Self-Denial Banks should 
e placed in the homes at once and 
eur people led to make a really ade- 
wate use of them. As Doctor Bowler 


te receipt of pennies and nickels, but 
5 a place for real self-denial deposits 
w the kingdom. Lead your people to 


se to the ‘deposit conception’ of the use 


' the banks.” 

‘There is an augury of good results 
the statement of Benjamin Starr that 
e Albany committee has met regularly 
ery week, with almost every member 
resent at each meeting. A committee 
fade up of men who exert themselves to 
tend every session has its problems 
Ilf solved when it is organized, for there 
ino better index of genuine interest 
fan punctual attendance. The Albany 
«mmittee is planning a dinner for a 
slected group from each church, to be 
ve on Mar. 24. Another Albany an- 
uncement is that pastors are to ex- 
cange pulpits on Mar. 29. 

An efficient branch of the New York 
site forces is a squadron of automobile 
rties, organized to visit outlying 
urches. Teams of four man the auto- 


“Ammunition for the 
‘to Parties.” This takes the form of 
auighly condensed speech for each mem- 
- Of the party, so arranged that strik- 
ir fact and spiritual interpretation are 
bought into play with a minimum of 
k. A specimen set shows the four 
Sreches all mimcographed on a single 
sket of paper. Workers in other states 
Wo would like to see this material 
spuld write to Dr. R. E. Farrier, 487 
ath Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


' Good News from the West 


everal telegrams from Mr. Henry 
ad who is addressing laymen’s ban- 
Its in the middle west report excellent 
indance and encouraging results. A 
mting of 175 men and women in Far- 
&| North Dakota, filled the extreme ca- 


Tn all 
lire were fifty-two churches repre- 
eed at the gathering, which was pre- 
(d over by ex-Governor Hanna. A 


4/0n Mar. 10, came from as far away 
Sfifty or sixty miles from the City. 
»tal of twenty-two churches was rep- 
‘nted. There was hearty enthusiasm 
i the men and they also appointed 


; 


dints out ‘banks’ are not intended for ° 


a committee to carry on the work of 
money-raising. Mr. Bond wires that he 
and Doctor White were much pleased 
with the evident intention to work on 
the part of everyone there. 150 attend- 
ed the Minneapolis meeting, and Secre- 
tary Rasmussen wrote that the messages 
by the team members were wonderful, 
that the audience was enthusiastic, and 
that the meeting had accomplished much 
good, 
Suggestions from Idaho 


In Idaho, the home of Chairman Witty 
of the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
the whole matter of the finance plan 
was gone over at the pastors’ iustitute 
held in Boise, Feb. 24-26. While the 
Pastors were in Boise a training confer- 
ence for the nine district directors was 
held and a fine spirit of teamwork was 
in evidence. The groups of churches— 
each district director being responsible 
for a group—have been made small, so 
that the director may if necessary visit 
each church twice. The detailed sug- 
gestions for district directors include one 
that will certainly produce results if gen- 
erally adopted. Here it is: 

“Urge the use of Self-Denial Banks 
in the Sunday school (in each depart- 
ment or each class, if possible) between 
now and Easter. We suggest that an 
aperture be made in the bottom of the 
bank so that it can be fitted over a pint 
fruit jar.” 

Vigorous Action in Nebraska 

Nebraska is making active use of 
postal card bulletins touching the 
finance plan measures and their results. 
These are sent out at brief intervals 
and give the workers the very latest 
news about the progress. of the cam- 
paign. Form letters containing specific 
suggestions are also sent to pastors, mis- 
sionary presidents and treasurers, and 
Sunday school superintendents. A speci- 
men letter addressed to pastors and mis- 
sion circle presidents dwells on the ad- 
vantages of a friendly visit and talk at 
a church meeting by a pastor from a 
neighboring church. The suggestion is 
made to presidents of women’s organ- 
izations that they arrange for specially 
large meetings to be held as far as pos- 
sible in advance of Apr. 1, and invite a 
neighboring Baptist pastor to speak on 
“Our Denomination at Work in the 
World.” In another form letter to pas- 
tors about the self-denial offering, Mr. 
Braden makes use of the incident of the 
woman who collected $10 for her bank 
before she got it, which was related in 
the second issue of this bulletin. 

Nebraska’s missionary allotment is 
$87,756 and the amount paid to Jan. 15 
was $24,070.42—leaving $65,685.58 to be 
secured by May 1. This is a large pro- 
portion to obtain in a short time, but 
the task has been attacked with Spirit 
and Director Braden is already begin- 
ning to chronicle victories at various 
points on the battle front. We read in 
one of his postcard bulletins, “The 
Scottsbluff church secured one-half of its 
missionary budget in cash, and experi- 
enced a rarely profitable day Feb. 8. 
This splendid offering was due in a large 
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measure to the interest of a layman, 
Mr. T. B. Adams.” Further point is 
given to the message by adding, “Each 
church in Nebraska has from one to a 
dozen men who, in view of the world’s 
needs and the Great White Throne 
should resolve in their hearts that the 
allotment shall be secured.” 

The Nebraska department of promo- 
tion has also sent to all enrolled tithers 
in that state a letter appealing to them 
for the special responsibility in raising 
the quota. On the letter is pasted a pink 
slip headed “Methodists and Baptists,” 
giving statistics about the per capita giv- 
ing of each, and showing the bad effect 
of inadequate financial support on the 
work of both denominations, 


The United Evangelistic For- 


ward Movement 
By Frank A, Smiru 
The year beginning with the Seattle 
convention will be marked by a nation 
wide campaign of evangelism covering 
the entire territory of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. There has been a 
general conviction that the time was 
ripe for such a movement and that-the 
churches and pastors would welcome 
evangelism as the dominant note in the 
year’s work. 
Dr, Frank A. Smith on his return from 
an extended trip urged the Home Mis- 
sion Society to set aside a large sum 
for evangelism and make this the major 
task for the next year. He also urged 
that this be made a cooperative task in- 
cluding all the Home Mission agencies in 
the territory of the Northera Baptist 
Convention. 
The Board cf the Home Mission So- 
ciety, through its departinent of evan- 
gelism, has been the evangelistic agency, 
and under the director of evangelism, 
Dr. H. F, Stilwell, has maintained evan- 
gelists and evangelistic directors in most 
of the states. The Board approved the 
plan for a united cooperative evangel- 
istic movement and voted financial sup- 
port. 
On Mar. 5 representatives of the fol- 
lowing organizations met in the Board 
Room of the Home Mission Society: 
The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society 
The Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society 
The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety 
Two representatives appointed by the 
state convention secretaries 

Two representatives appointed by the 
city mission secretaries, 

A representative of the Board of Edu- 
cation 

A representative of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation was also pres- 
ent though not as a member of the 
group 

A representative of the evangelism 
committee of the Home Mission So- 
ciety was also present. 

It was agreed to proceed on a co- 

Operative plan to include all the Home 

Mission agencies under the name of “The 

Cooperative Committee on Evangelism.” 

Dr, Frank A, Smith, Secretary of Mis- 
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sions of the Home Mission Society, was 
chosen chairman of the committee. Dr. 
H. F. Stilwell, superintendent of evan- 
gelism, was chosen director of the cam- 
paign. A finance committee consisting 
of Doctor Smith, Doctor Stilwell, and 
Dr. William H. Main, was appointed. 
An executive committee also was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Doctor Stilwell, 
from the Home Mission Society, Doctor 
Neil, Doctor Chalmers, from the Publi- 
cation Society, and Mrs. Katherine West- 
fall from the Woman’s Society, Rev. Wil- 
liam Reid representing the state con- 
vention secretaries, and Dr. George R. 
Baker, representing the Board of Edu- 
tation, “and “Dr. E. H.2Dutton, ‘repre= 
dies the city mission societies. Doc- 

- Smith and Doctor Main are ex-of- 
io members. 

The conference lasted an entire day 
and was marked by a spirit of prayer 
and cooperation. There is a wide-spread 
feeling that this is a much needed work, 
and the encouragement given by denom- 
inational and state leaders, and pastors, 
indicates general and hearty support. 

This movement will be independent of 
existing denominational agencies but 
there will be a careful arrangement with 
various agencies operating in the field 
of the Northern Baptist Convention so 
that there will be no conflicts. A com- 
mittee on field activities has been ap- 
pointed consisting of Dr. W. H. Bowler 
and Rev. Bruce E. Jackson, representing 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
and Dr. Frank A. Smith, representing 
the committee. There will also be co- 
operation in the preparation and publica- 
tion of literature. 

The direction of the campaign will be 
under the leadership of Dr. H. F. Stil- 
well, superintendent of evangelism of th» 
Home Mission Society, and he will have 
the constant assistance of Dr. Samuel 
G. Neil, of the Publication Society. The 
Home Mission Society has largely in- 
creased the budget for evangelism this 
year and it is expected that this will 
finance the movement. 

Cooperation and Prayer 


The plans do not contemplate the sup- 
port of a large number of evangelism by 
the committee but to help each state 
and association. to bring before’ the 
church and its pastor their responsibility 
for the evangelization of their own local 
field. The pastor and the local church 
are the evangelizing unit and will be 
left free to use such means as local con- 
ditions may require. Much will also be 
made of Sunday school evangelism, of 
work among the foreign speaking groups, 
and of work among the schools and 
colleges. It is hoped that every Baptist 
church in the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention may be stimulated to do its part 
in what is the essential and primary task 
of the church of Jesus Christ. 

The committee will need not only the 
cooperation of the pastors and churches 
but also requests that all the people 
pray earnestly that the power of God 
may descend on our churches, that there 
may be a quickening everywhere, and 
that many people may find Jesus Christ 
our Lord as their personal Saviour. 


Personal 

Rev. Wirtt1AM H. Hunt, after three years 
with the church at Conneaut, Ohio, has 
resigned. He has not announced his fu- 
ture plans. 

Tue cHurcu At Mauston, Wis., recently 
celebrated the seventieth anniversary of 
its organization. There was a banquet, 
and evening program with suitable ad- 
dresses and other delightful features. 
The pastor, Rev. E. A. Spees and Evan- 
gelist A. T. Erickson made addresses. 

Rev. L. M. WestratE, pastor at Macomh 
Iil., will conduct his own pre-Easter 


evangelistic services assisted by Mr. 
Homer Wood, singing evangelist from 
Jacksonville. Since January 1, Pastor 


Westrate has received twenty-six into 
the church, twenty-one by baptism. He 
is entering happily into the seventh year 
of his pastorate here. ~ 

EvanceList Davip F. Nycren of Seattle, 
Wash., will begin a two weeks’ meeting 
with the Norwegian church of Fargo, 
North Dak., of which Rev. C. W. Finwall 
is pastor. 

Tue SANpuUsKy Street church of Pitts- 
burg, Penna., observed its ninetieth an- 
niversary on March 10 and 11 with ap- 
propriate services. Dr. C. Wallace Petty 
wave the principal address. The occa- 
sion also marked the fifty-third anniver- 
sary of the ordination of the pastor, Dr. 
AAdoniram Judson Bonsall, and the nine- 
teenth anniversary of his pastorate in 
this church. 


Rev. W. S. JAcoss has been called from 
(First church, Chelsea, Mass., after five 
years of service there, to the First church, 
Portland, Me. The call will probably 
be accepted. 


Rev. JosepH WALTHER, long time pastor 
at Wollaston, Mass., has accepted the 
call: of -the Adams Square - church, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Rev. J. A. T. MARSTELLER, pastor of the 
Johnston Ave. church, Pittsburg, Pa., re- 
ceived fifty-one new members during the 
year closing Mar. 1. This church sup- 
ports a native worker at Vanga, Africa. 

Dr. L. M. Hate of the Delmar church, 
St. Louis, Mo., goes on Apr. 1 to the 
First church, Springfield, Mo., to suc- 
ceed Dr. C. B. Miller who has taken a 
church in Denver. 

THe CENTRAL CHURCH, Atlantic High- 
lands, N. J., Rev. Martin Brynildsen, 
pastor, his a fine men’s club. Over two 
hundred men attended a recent Sunday 
evening service. 

Rev. Greo.W. GrirFIn, recently assisted 
pastor U. S. Knox of Bon Air, Va., in an 
evangelistic meeting. 

Rev. WittrAm S. ABERNETHY, pastor of 
(Calvary church, Washington, D. C., 
preached a series of sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer during March. 

Tue West BroADWAyY CHURCH, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Rev..E. F. Estes, pastor re- 
cently held a Jubilee Week on their en- 
trance into their new building which is 
reported as one of the finest in Kentucky. 
Following this special meetings were 
conducted by Dr. L. M. Hale, pastor of 
the Delmar church, St. Louis. 

EVANGELIST Encar H. Gum recently held 
a unique meeting in Sacramento, Calif. 


added to the membership of the 


THE BAPTY, 


The three Baptist churches joined 
effort. The meetings were held for 
days in each church. During the th 
days each church kept up all its regul 
services. About one hundred souls 


churches and an ideal post-meetin 
mosphere prevails. 

Rev. Morris PETerson recently conduete 
a revival meeting in the Lake Side chure| 
of Muskegon, Mich. Following this 
has given a similar service to the Fo 
Swedish church of Chicago. 


Rev. C. H. RANNELS, pastor of the F 
church, Bayonne, New Jersey, entere 
up on the seventh year of his work 
on March 1. “4 

A SIMULTANEOUS EVANGELISTIC cam] 
was held in Toledo, Ohio; 
churches from March 12-22. The 
was under the direction of Rev. F 
Stull, director of evangelism for Oh 

Rev. AtsAN H. McKNicuHrt, after fe 
years as pastor at Potsdam, N. 
resigned to accept the call of the 
church of Homer, N. Y. 


AN ORDINATION COUNCIL meeting rec 
at Ellendale, N. D., of which Dr. 
IE. Stockton was moderator and R 
S. Jacobson, was clerk, recommend 
ordination of Paul E. Johnson pa 
the local church and of Alfred E. P 
son, missionary of the American § 
School Union. The ordination occ 
on Feb. 24. 


Sunpay, Marcu 1, Rev. Asa Z. Ha r 
‘ceived thirty new members into fl 
church at Ault, Colo. Twenty-eig 
these were by baptism—half of 
being men and boys and the rest wo 
and girls. 

Harp EVANGELIST Gro. H. THOMPS 
Waterloo, Iowa, conducted m 
during Febrwary with the East 
church of Decatur, Il. 

EVANGELIST EricKson of the Wise 
Convention held a meeting with 
church at Superior, Wis., in Febr 
Seven united with the church. The 
tor is conducting a class in prep 
for church membership. All depar 
of the church are working vigoro 

FIVE HUNDRED and ninety-six ne 
bers have been added to Central 
Muskogee, Okla., in the year and a hi 
pastorate of Rev. W. W. Chancellor 
a recent meeting in the church 156 
received. 

Rev. JoHn Wrirson, nearly fo 
years pastor of the Baptist Tab 
Woolwich, England, has declined 
vitation to become head of Spu 
College. The deacons of his 
asked him unanimously to remai 
his own inclination is the same. © 
wich means a good deal to me, # 
Wilson said. “I feel that my roots ¢ 
so deep and so wide that while 
able to carry on I must remain het 

Tue First cuurcH, Tucson, Afiz 
enjoyed a refreshing revival unde 
leadership of Evangelist Carl ] 
Never in the history of the chur 
the interest so keen or the attend 
large. It became necessary to re 
of the largest auditoriums in the 
order to accommodate the Sund: 
gregations. a 


The results were gra 


ay 


oe 


arch 28, 1925 

ere were 138 professions of faith, many 
wiole families being converted. Of this 
yup fifty-three have come for baptism 
sdate. Also twenty-five were, received 
jo the membership of the church by 
jer and experience. 

(HE LARGEST CLASS OF Boys in the Sunday 
cool at West Willington, Conn.,— 
mty-three of them—have adopted Mr. 
orge A. Cosgrove as “class grand- 
mer.’ Mr. Cosgrove celebrated his 
aty-eighth birthday on Feb. 6, on 
sch occasion all of the boys and their 
echer, Miss Nettie Copeland, called on 
| Cosgrove to bring their congratu- 
ons. The teachers and pupils of the 
irict school each wrote him a letter. 
neighbors united in celebrating the 
asion with a birthday cake, fruit and 
jy other things. Mr. Cosgrove speaks 
{hese as the “cream days” of his life. 
‘He Rey. Wittiam S. Dixon, evangelist 
f Singer, has successfully completed 
’paigns with three Baptist churches 
Worth Dakota, doing all of the preach- 
jand singing. His address is 201 West 
Wlison Avenue, Wheaton, Ii. 

peeo® A. V. ALLEN of Jefferson Avenue 
treh, Detroit, in a term of three years 
A received more than 500 new mem- 
' HANY AND BETH EDEN CHURCHES in 
(ver are considering a proposal to 
1@ in a building proposal. 

astoR Harry WALKER VINCENT of Ash- 
a Avenue, Toledo, O., began an 
Yagelistic campaign Mar. 12, with as- 
simce of C. H. Stull, secretary in 
hige of evangelism for the Ohio Con- 
oa : 

8. Henry Atrorp Porter of the Third 
hich, St. Louis, has in operation a 
nicching program” for March, in which 
mMof the goals is 250 additions to the 
Rich. Great congregations are begin- 
ij to tax the capacity of the house. 
wilay-school attendance is running 
ce 1000, 


NCE CALVARY CHURCH, Pasadena, Cal., 
“cated its new building a year ago, 
wor B. B. Jacques has welcomed 150 
svinembers and the missionary budget 
verpaid. 
Vss Erner Lacey, missionary at Shang- 
iChina, from Clinton Avenue church, 
eark, N. J., is on her way home on 
ugh. 
tf First cHurcH of Sycamore, Iil., has 
d the Rev. R. D. Walter of Paw 
The Paw Paw people give him 
‘ith regret. 
(18 CHOIR OF ParRK PtLAceE church, 
aira, Ill, recently gave a concert in 
efirst Methodist church of Hinckley, 
[ich acceptance that it has been in- 
to return for an Easter engage- 
Mrs. John Miller is director of 
e:hoir. 
A REVIVAL IN WHICH Pastor Nickerson 
yanet had the assistance of Messrs. 
sll and Moody, there were twenty- 
accessions to that and _ other 
hes, seventeen being added to that 
wh by baptism. Mr. Nickerson rec- 
uiends the evangelists highly. 
Tr Rev. H. M. Hutse, nine years pas- 


at Dover-Foxcroft, Me., had the 


best record of attendance for the whole 
term of his service there on a recent 
Sunday, with a Sunday school report of 
256 and a morning congregation of about 
200. The Sunday school enrolment. is 
284 and the average for several weeks 
217 gives the pastor much encourage- 
ment, 

CALVARY CHURCH, Davenport, Iowa, Rev. 
H. B. Cox, pastor, has selected three 
consecrated women as members of the 
advisory board—the first time in the his- 
tory of the church. Mr. Cox preaches 
evangelistic sermons Sunday evenings. 
Forty-nine have united with the church 
during the past year, twenty-five of 
these by baptism. 

THE FowLer cHURCH, California, Rev. 
John B. Speed, pastor, holds a Sunday- 
school every Sunday afternoon for the 
Mexicans. On Tuesday afternoons Rey. 
R. Q. Martinez of the Mexican Baptist 
church at Fresno, holds a_ preaching 
service. 

First CHURCH, Rumford, Me., Rev. Har- 
old W. Curtis, pastor, reports a decided 
reduction of the church debt through the 
cooperation of the state convention and 
through special efforts on the part of 
the ladies’ society and the sale of “bonds 
of helpfulness,” originated by the pas- 
tor. The thirtieth anniversary will be 
observed next February. The church is 
planning to take up the study of one 
of Doctor Agar’s books in the mid-week 
service, probably “The Competent 
Church.” 

Miss EstHER JILLSON, a teacher at Way- 
land academy, Beaver Dam, Wis., and 
Rev.. Theodore Adams, pastor of the 
Baptist church at Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, were recently married at the Way- 
land academy. Rev. Floyd H. Adams 
performed the ceremony. 

PRESIDENT LEONARD RiLEy of Linfield 

College, on March 1 entered the twen- 
tieth year of his labors in this capacity. 
The student body and faculty suitably 
observed the anniversary. 
Rev. Irvinc J. BecHwirn, pastor of the 
Blakely church, at Olyphant, Pa., en- 
tered the fourth year of his services 
there with a unique morning service in 
which the deacons each spoke of the 
high esteem in which the church held 
their leader and at the close presented 
ithe pastor a gift of $150. 

Rev. F. W. BENJAMIN, has resigned as 
pastor at Polk, ‘Nebr., and has accepted 
the call of the church at Chadron in the 
same state. The new field offers a large 
opportunity to minister to the students 
of the state Normal School. The Chad- 
son church has a membership of 459. 

Rey. SAMUEL M. Zweme_r, D.D., the well- 
known missionary to Mohammedan 
lands, who has been in the United States 
for four months giving a course of lec- 
tures at Princeton Theological Seminary 
and taddressing churches and various con- 
ferences, sailed for Cairo immediately 
after attending the Foreign Missions 
Convention at Washington. 

Rev. J. H. Cozap, pastor of the First 
church, Champaign, Ill., recently conduct- 
ed his own special evangelistic services 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Long, 
singers of California. There were over 
fifty additions to the church. 
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The Chimney Corner 
(Continued from page 24\) 
Mr. Jog, if you don’t stop you have no 
room left in America. You’ve almost 
emptied parts of Europe, there won’t 
be room for you and me. Who in the 
world are all these people?” 

“Ha! Ha! Another jog I’ve given you, 
Isee! Oh, they’re just Irish and Swedish 
and Danish folks, and Italians and Ru- 
manians and Greeks, and Lithuanians 
and Russians and Prussians and Swiss, 
and Spaniards and Finlanders and French 
and Germans and Portuguese, and more 
Jews than ever lived in Jerusalem are 
settling here in New York City. See 
them tucked uncomfortably away in these 
crowded tenements, whole families 
wedged into one room.” 

Peter gasped. “Why don’t they move 
out into the country?” 

“Why indeed?” groaned Mr. Jog, “be- 
cause half of them are needed to run 
our factories and our mills and dig our 
ditches, while the other half don’t know 
there’s any country to go to! It’s rather 
hard on the youngsters as you see when 
you meet the Little Prince of Wails and 
hear why Pussy Wants a Corner and 
about Empty Stockings. And now T’ll 
move my pencil over to the Pacific Coast 
and draw more shiploads of folks from 
Asia—just see the yellow people from 
China and Japan and the brown people 
from India and Burma coming over to 
discover America.” 

Peter was fascinated by the quaint 
Orientals who were rapidly filling up the 
map: “Why, they’re heathen, Mr. Jog!” 
he cried, as he saw some of the Chinese 
kneeling before fat wooden idols, “oh, 
I didn’t know we had real heathen in 
America.” 

“Then it’s high time you were jogged 
awake, Peter, my boy. You're like lots 
of other Baptists, you need that little 
gray book which was printed a year ago 
called “The Survey,’ which helps Bap- 
tists to discover their own parts of Amer- 
ica. But tell me, after you’ve discovered 
on the map heathendom among the 
Chinese and injustice to the Indians and 
unhappiness among the negroes and trou- 
ble among the immigrants from Europe, 
then what comes next?” 

“DOING something to help!” Peter 
shouted excitedly. 

“Exactly —from Survey to Service,” 
Mr. Jog was beginning to say, when lo 
and behold, Peter’s mother said: “Well 
of all things, Peter Prim, studying yet! 
And geography, too! Why, my dear, 
it’s nine o’clock and high time you were 
in bed, yet there you sit with your eyes 
fairly glued on the map, as if all those 
little spots were simply fascinating. 
Wake up, dear!” 

Peter awoke with a perfectly prodi- 
gious yawn and looked around completely 
bewildered: “Oh, mother,” ‘he cried, 
“I do hope you haven’t made me lose 
the Jog in Geography! I was just learn- 
ing to discover America.” 

But he needn’t have worried, for when 
once the jog comes to any of us every 
littlest spot on our maps will instantly 
become alive with the interesting people 
who are even now discovering America 
with you and me, this very day! 


THE ONLY EXPLANATION 


The pee Periods 
in Daniel 12 


Which Demonstrates that those 
Periods have 


A Common End 


Instead of Various Ends 


And therefore provides the only in- 
telligible and possible answer to 
the question in verse 6, 


“HOW LONG SHALL IT BE 
TO THE END?” 


and 


THE PROMISED UNSEALING 
IN THE TIME OF THE END 


Send for a booklet, “HOW LONG 
TO THE END?” which furnishes 
unanswerable prophetic and _ his- 
toric evidence for these things, to 


W. R. YOUNG 


4481 Mission Drive 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Price, 35c or three for $1.00 


Also a 15-cent pamphlet, “THE WIT- 
NESS OF THE GREAT PYRAMID,” 
showing that the Pyramid Grand Gallery 
measurements coincide with and confirm 
those in Daniel 12, when the NINE 
MONTHS’ ERROR in our present calen- 
dar is corrected. 


Please do not send stamps 


Want Ads 


For Sale—HEstey Reed Organ 2 Man. Ped. 
Bass 16 stop electric motor good condition. 
J. H. Slaughter, Gancaster and Cricket 
Aves., Ardmore, Pa. 


Wanted—By the First Baptist Church of 
luead, SS) Di) 7A PASTOR! $1,800" salary,- 
Good building, free of debt, no parsonage, 
small membership. ‘Come over and help 
us!” 


Attention young people! Get. the Young 
People’s Societies to sponsor Young Peo- 
ple’s Union Revival Campaign in your City. 
A decided success. Write for plans. Nygren- 
Andrews, Evangelists, 431 Burke Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash., Room 323, 155 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available 
after March 1 for single church or union 
meetings! Safe and sane! Highly recom- 
mended! For dates, terms and references 
write to 3938 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, I11. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Harry C. Grimes—Evangelist. 
after March 15. For terms write. 
Michigan Ave., Marghell, Mich. 


Available 
722 W. 


Fresh from the Field 


(Continued from page 228) 

In Bengal-Orissa the sun sometimes 
brings the water in the pathway almost 
to the boiling point and the barefooted 
pedestrian has an exciting time crossing 
waterholds, according to Missionary J. 
A. Howard. When the heat is terrific, 
he says that moisture oozes from the 
mango buds and drops like rain to the 
ground beneath. 


Rev. F. W. Starring, pastor of the 
Beth Eden church, Denver, Colo., prints 
the names of those who take Missions 
and Tue Baptist, or either of them, in 
his weekly bulletin under the heading, 
“Honor Roll.” This is neither poetry 
or taffy. . Eventually those who read 
denominational literature become the 
pillars in the church. “Others are likely 
to be only “pillar-shams.” 


The New York Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association, in a message to the New 
York City Y. M. C. A. on the occasion 
of its recent annual dinner, conveyed 
“felicitous greetings to its sister insti- 
tution,’ expressed “desire to cooperate 
in every way possible,” and offered “best 
wishes for the continuance iand devel- 
opment of the magnificent work car- 
ried on by the Y. M. C. A.” 


Rev. Arthur W. Raabe, of the First 
church of Fond du Lac, Wis., after sev- 
eral years’ experience in the use of mo- 
tion pictures, says, “We employ the 
highest grade of equipment, secure only 
the best grade of pictures, never omit 
the oral message, intermingle appropri- 
ate music rendered by consecrated and 
capable persons, never allow applause, 
never over-emphasize the silver collec- 
tion phase of the subject, turn hundreds 
away not infrequently and often exhibit 
both afternoon and evening, and run 
financially well ahead of expenditures.” 


Dr. William E. Dodd, Professor of 
American History in the University of 
Chicago and author of a volume on 
Woodrow Wilson and this work, is the 
joint editor with Ray Stannard Baker 
of the authorized collection of the pub- 
lic papers of President Wilson in six 
volumes. The first two volumes, which 
have just been published under the title 
of “College and State,” consist of educa- 
tional, literary, and political papers that 
appeared from 1875 to 1913, including 
an essay on “Prince Bismarck,” signed 
“Atticus,” prepared while Mr. Wilson was 
a sophomore at Princeton. The sec- 
ond paper is a prize essay on “William 
Earl Chatham,” signed “Thomas W. Wil- 
son, ’79, of N. C.”; and the third written 
when he was a senior, is on “Cabinet 
Government in the United States.” 
Other papers in the first volume in- 
clude those on “University Training and 
Citizenship,’ “The Ideals of America,” 
and “Princeton for_the Nation’s Service,” 
which was his inaugural address as presi- 
dent of Princeton. Papers in the second 
volume include “Abraham Lincoln: A 
Man of the People,’ Mr. Wilson’s in- 
augural address as governor of New 
Jersey, and his speech accepting the 
Democratic nomination for president of 
the United States. 


at Ellis Island with the hearty approval 


THE BAPTIS 


A library for the use of detained 
migrants has been established recently 


of the commissioner and under the di- 
rection of the General Committee of 
Immigrant Aid. 4 
Evanston, Ill., is evidently aroused 
over the Kkonditions reported among the 
young people of high school age in t 
city. Recently there was held ‘an inter- 
church mass meeting to consider the 
problem in its larger relations. “The 
Problems of Home Life,’ were pre- 
sented by Dr. James M. Stifler; “The 
Problems of Evanston High Schools,” by 
Prof. Beardsley; and “The Problems of 
Evanston Church Schools,” by Dr: J. V, 
Thompson. These were followed by an 
open forum led by Dean Kent of Nor 
western University. il 
Mark and Elizabeth Sadongeah, are 
two of our best young people. They 
live eight miles from the church on a 
farm in a section of the country that 
was literally eaten up with grasshoppers 
this last summer. Mark raises thor 
ough bred hogs, alfalfa and cotto: 
Mark has been a tither for two years 
more. This summer the hoppers came 
all around Mark and ate up all the cot: 
ton and alfalfa but for some reasons they 
left Mark’s cotton alone. The Indian; 
say that because Mark gives a tent 
to the Lord the grasshoppers did 
eat his cotton. Today Mark ee | 
the church with a big roll of bills a 
his tithe for the Lord’s work. Wher 
Mrs. King counted it she found $16 
in it. With the roll was a slip of pape 
telling the different objects to wh 
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7 Miss Effie Green of Lakeland, Minn 
an. 


aire Smite and ine She 
member of the Baptist church at Hud 
Wis., and superintendent of the 

school in a Congregational church at 
land, as there was no Baptist church 
and it was Miss Green’s desire to 
as many as possible of Christ. r 


pp eis is Station WCOY, radiocasting from the office 
of THE BAPTIST, third floor of the Immanuel 
Bldg., 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“It is our happy privilege to have another message from 
the Pacific Coast tonight. Our speaker is Pastor John 
Snape of Oakland, California. Tune in carefully.” 


“Good evening, friends of radioland. Have you read the 
story of Balto, the mushing malamute that gave his life 
in saving life in plague-stricken Nome? ‘Wish we had a 
few more men like that great dog. It has been a long 
time since the papers have recorded such rich romance. 
What a wonderful day is this day in which we live! Think 
of it. Telegrams flashing silent messages over sea and 
mountain! Air mail flying, arrowlike, between distant 
points! Radio, hurtling its story through the upper ether! 
And dog-teams, mushing through the snow, laden with 
serum to put out the flames of a raging epidemic! 


“Balto died of “frozen lungs” after the last heartbreak- 
ing struggle of seven and a half hours over the sixty miles 
between Bluff and Nome. But he reached the desired 
destination. And he brought in his team with him. What 
an example was Balto of leadership and obedience and 
cooperative fidelity and heroic self-sacrifice! 


“Balto teaches us pastors many lessons. He mushed his 
way through. He was the incarnation of fidelity. He gave 
the last full measure of his devotion. He knew the value 
of teamwork. 


“Many a minister fails because he fails to utilize and 
coordinate his forces. He pushes his own way through 
drifts and obstacles but he doesn’t bring his team with 
him. 

“I radioed recently from KGO in Oakland and people 

_from thirty-one states wrote me saying they had received 
the ether message. I wonder how many of my fellow 
ministers are “Listening In” right now. Hope the static 
will not interfere with the dynamic of this declaration. 
People will respond to the leadership of a man who knows. 
The pivotal point in a church’s missionary passion is the 
pastor. If he is uninformed and cold, his church will be 
lethargic and indifferent. 

“Information is the fuel that feeds the fires of inspira- 
tion. No other man can take the place of the pastor as a 
stoker in keeping up the fires. But he has got to dig to 


Station WCOY 


get the fuel. And our missionary magazines, printed 
leaflets, meaty brochures, great books, denominational 
journals are the mine where he must do his digging. 


“THE BAPTIST” is a mine for Northern Baptists. 


Pastors must dig into it and get their people to digging, 
too. 


“Said a pastor to one of his official members, “Do you 
take THE BAPTIST?” “No,” said the short sighted 
official, “I read nothing but the Bible.” “Well,” responded 
the pastor, “I thought you lived a good ways back.” 


“Now look here, Frank Norris, if you are listening in 
on this don’t turn your ‘dark lantern’ on this message 
and say “Snape has discarded the Bible.” Here is a clear 
case. Keep still long enough for me to tell this backward 
Baptist that some things have been done under the Divine 
direction since the canon closed. More than one new 
“Acts of the Apostles” has been written. Begbie cannot 
tell about all twiceborn men in one volume. Modern 
apostles on present-day fields report enlarging achieve- 
ments. The man who reads only the Bible is unaware of 
the latest spiritual successes. 


“Ten chances to one that old boy is lying anyhow, 
about reading only the Bible, so as to get out of subscrib- 
ing for THE BAPTIST. Don’t let him off, brother pastor. 
Even if you have to pay his first six months’ subscription 
yourself, do it. He will read it all right if someone else 
will pay for it. And, maybe he might get converted. You 
never can tell. You must keep after him. You must 
quote frequently from THE BAPTIST. You must an- 
nounce insistently from the pulpit that it alone is the paper 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. And say and believe 
that it is the best Baptist paper in the world. Keep on 
keeping on in that line for this is the only way we can 
get the backward Baptists to put their names on the 
dotted line.” 


“The office boy says that in his opinion it is as easy for 
some men to make a good speech as it is for a rat to 
come out of his hole when he wants to. He says that 
fellow Snape is sure full of snap and there with the goods.” 


“WCOY of Chicago now signs off. That was John 
Snape of Oakland, California, talking. WCOY will be on 
the air again April 4. Good Night.” 


tk wanted this money given. We are 
pusing God tonight for what the gos- 
Pp. teaching has done, and is doing for 
tls excellent Indian (Kiowa) family.— 
ky. F. L. King, missionary at Rainy 


Muntain Church. 


\ recent London letter sets forth im- 
P'ssively the conflict within the Church 
ae over the social function of 
{ Church: “There is much difference 
© opinion as to whether the Christian 
Carch as such should take part in po- 
lial and social questions and move- 
Monts and try to bring about any re- 
cm other than spiritual changes in 
} individual. Of course all are agreed 
ht Christians as individuals should seek 
Oremove social evils, bad conditions, 
justice in industry; the question is, 
huld the Church in its corporate ca- 
ity make efforts in such directions? 
! Bishop of Durham and the Dean 
fSt. Paul’s have recently made em- 
tic pronouncements against attempts 
set the Church of England to engage 
Njocial reform and both have severely 
cised the Conference on Christian 
tics, Economics and_ Citizenship 
ypec’) of which the Bishop of Man- 
iter is the leader. Dr. Henson and 
Inge are the only influential clerics 
have spoken against the constitu- 
methods, and aims of ‘Copec’ and 


i 
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all of which it has come to be the sym- 
bol. Dr. Inge says it rests on the radical 
fallacy, which vitiates all its proceed- 
ings, that there is a political and eco- 
nomic program which is distinctively 
Christian. It is not fair, he alleges, to 
say that there is a Christian politics any 
more than a Christian biology or a 
Christian theory of bi-metallism.” 


The Home Missions Council announces 
an Intermountain Christian Workers’ In- 
stitute, to be held in Westminster Col- 
lege, Salt Lake City, Utah, June 16-23, 
1925. This effort is to reinforce the 
spiritual power of Christian workers ip 
this area. Mormonism which is so little 
understood by the average layman still 
constitutes one of the most difficult 
problems in American life. It is sug- 
gested that any tourists who might plan 
their western trips so as to attend this 
institute, might render a disinct Chris- 
tian service to that group of sacrificing 
workers who are our representatives 
there. Further information can be se- 
cured by addressing President H. W. 
Reherd of the college. 

The Pennsylvania railroad system an- 
nounces that at an early date it will 
transfer all its terminal station restau- 
rants to the Savarin Inc. Co., including 
Pittsburgh and all stations east of this 
point. These restaurants now serve close 


to four million meals a year and have 
reached such a volume of business that 
the railway company deems that its 
patrons will be better served if the de- 
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Before you plan your service for this occasion 

be sure to send for list of our latest songa- 

logues, dramatic services, songs, anthems, etc. 
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WHY NOT INCLUDE 
The Baptist Old People’s Home 
Maywood, Ill. 
In Your Benevolences This Month? 
YOUR GIFT 
Will Help Us Reach 


Our $250,000 Goal for Enlarged Building and 
Endowment Fund, REV. L. T. FOREMAN 


(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Aitars, Book q—7 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. <:The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Cateloy: free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17_ Greenville, Ill. 


nion Ware of Quality. 


Commu 


; Best materials. Finest workmanship 
ALUMINUMor SILVER PLATE 
INDIVIDUAL CUPS. Lowest 
prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 
RVICE CO 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 
Room 344 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa 
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partment is placed under the administra- 
tion of specialists. There are 600 em- 
ployes in the seven stations. The 
Savarin company announces that it is its 
policy to retain the present staffs of 
negro waiters and has no intention of 
changing to white service in this class 
of employment. These employes will be 
guaranteed their pension privileges as 
though they’ had remained under the 
direction of the railroad company. Group 
insurance, thrift agencies, relief associa- 
tions and the Provident and Loan asso- 
ciation will be maintained. Few persons 
eating a meal hurriedly in a passenger 
station have any idea of the magnitude 
of the organization required to cater to 
the traveling public in these days of 
restlessness. 


It appears that De Soto discovered the 
pecan as well as the Mississippi. This 
nut is not native in all the southern 
states, but can easily be grown through- 
out most of the South, and successful 
trial plantings have recently been made 
in California. The wild pecan tree is 
found in the river valleys as far north 
as Illinois and Indiana and as far west 
as Oklahoma and Texas. Commercial 
pecan-growing in the United States is a 
rather new industry and the need of a 


practical manual on the cultivation and 
marketing of the pecan has been met by 
H. P. Stuckey of Georgia and E. J. 
Kyle of Texas in a new Macmillan book 
called “Pecan Growing.” 

To gain more than eight pounds, to 
look better and feel better, to change 
one’s disposition from gloominess_ to 
sunshine and, from being a grouch to 
learn to laugh troubles away, all in six 
weeks is the work of the modern fairy— 
nutrition. The story concerns a girl who 
came under a Red Cross itinerant nutri- 
tion worker’s observation. The worker 


happened to notice this girl, nearly 
fifteen years old, who was. twenty 
pounds underweight. She was the 


daughter of a poor tenant farmer and 
her family was tuberculous. She lived 
in a town with a family where she helped 
with the housework and in return was 
given living and school expenses. She 
was irritable in disposition, sulky, re- 
fused to eat meals when angry. The 
nutrition worker took her personally in 
charge and she proved to be one of the 
most appreciative of students. She ate 
her meals regularly and definitely tried 
to gain in weight. After six weeks she 
was transformed. Not only did she look 
a different girl, but she said she felt “so 
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USED IN OVER ONE MILLION CHRISTIAN HOMES. 


HURLBUTS STORY >""™=BIBLE | 


BY JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 


Recommended by all denominations for its freshness and accuracy, 
for its simplicity of language, for its freedom from doctrinal discussion. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE BIBLE 
FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 
One hundred and sixty-eight stories each complete in itself, yet 

forming a continuous narrative of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, 

d old stories rendered vitally interesting by the noted 

puthor’s fresh and realistic treatment. 

The Biggest and Best Illustrated Book for the Price. 
Octavo, 757 pages, 16 color plates, 250 illustrations. PRICE $2.00 
On sale at all Booksellers. 


WINSTON €O., Bock and Bible Publishers, 120 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Reply To Your Letter” 


__ Whenever you receive a business letter, consciously or unconsciously, you are 
impressed by its appearance. Just as a well groomed salesman is looked up to with 
approval, so a letter written with businesslike precision and neatness is a creator of 


good will. 


You may be assured that the letters written on the L. C. Smith will be a credit to 
your concern. The L. C. Smith is constructed mechanically correct; it interposes no 
obstacles for the typist. Ball bearing throughout, it has a light touch and wears ex- 


ceptionally long. 


It has been called the “Silent Smith” because it runs so quietly. 


_ A telephone call or a letter will bring our salesman to your office with the ma- 
chine; it will put you under no obligation to have him demonstrate the typewriter 


to you. 


Factory & Executive Offices 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill., Office, 58 E. Washington St. 
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different.”” Her disposition had decided 
ly improved and the woman with whon 
she lived said that she was “much easie 
to live with.” = | 

An expedition sent out by the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania has unearthe, 
in Palestine the ruins of what is though| 
to be the oldest Christian church. Be 
tween 300 and 400 A.D. is given as th 
time of building, and the site is not fa 
from the spot where it is believed tha 
Jesus was baptized in the River Jordar 

The people of China govern them 
selves. When a crime is committe 
they do not rush at once to the court, 
They adjust matters among themselye| 
If a man is assaulted, his friends wi 
pay back the assailants in kind. vi 
man happens to be killed, his relative 
will adjust the matter in some wa 
most instances, without going to cour 
Sometimes the murderer is force 
pay the relatives of the deceased a 
ly sum of money. 


= | 
2 
Recently, a pastor in Clifton, Kan., wei 
to the manager of a local theatre pri| 
posing that they secure the “Passic| 
Play” program from the “Sunbeam Fil 
Library,” 1059 Dakin Street, Chicag 
which shows the life of Christ from tl 
time of the arrival of Mary and Joser 
in Bethlehem to the Ascension. a! 
theatre manager immediately accept 
the pastor’s offer as he realized it mea 
the good will of the church. As ar 
sult a service, with people from all fl 
churches in attendance, was held in t! 
“Movie House,” which, otherwise, wou 
have been dark on Sunday in accordan 


with the local law. 5- 
The far-reaching extent to which t| 
labor policy of the United States Ste) 
corporation determines the wage Scé| 
of steel workers throughout the i 
try and thereby makes difficult th 
velopment of the employes’ repres 
tion movement is shown in a f 
issued by the industrial studies 
ment of the Russell Sage foundati 
the result of a five-year investiga 
the industrial representation plan @ 
Colorado Fuel and Iron company 
of the independent steel compa 
which the Rockefeller family is prin 
owner. The report declares that thr 
the Rockefeller employes’ represe 
plan, the men in the steel works 
Colorado Fuel and Iron compan 
able to secure the actual eight-h 
five ycars before the Steel corp 
and the rest of the industry adopt 
but points out that because this ¢ 
pany feels impelled to follow th 
scale of its competitors, chief 
which is the Steel corporation, its 
men have no real share in the dete 
ation of their wages. ‘This, the 1 
says, limits seriously the scope 
employes’ representation plan W. 
other respects has accomplished 
good. The industrial repres ni 
plan was introduced in the coal 
and steel works of the Colora 
and Iron company by John D. 
feller, Jr. ten years ago. It h 
been adopted with variations by 
(Continued on page 254) 
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BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


THERE are two very long words which go the full length of this puzzle, 
but even so, it is one which a beginner need not fear. They are both words 
that the youngest Sunday school scholar should know. All the others may 
be found with the help of a Bible. 
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How to Soive a cross Word Puzzi 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. The first letter of eacb word is 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. _ 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


HORIZONTAL 


the Monglem field. 


An advanced degree 


9ing of Israel who had constant civil 
war (I Kings 16) 
14 pallet used as a bed 
isfather of Amos (Luke 3:25) 
i4antrance to the city 
oo son of Obed-Edom (I Chr. 


ie 
7 Lhe eldest son of Ephraim (Num. 26:36) 
8fo eat 
1\ Hebrew prefix meaning “hill” 
2\ leader of the people who signed the 
fovenant (Neh. 10:17) 
first born of Judah (Gen. 38:3) 
Jgyptian deity 
\ son of Abraham (Gen. 25:2) 


Ste 
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VERTICAL ard in Bible making. 


those of his sons, Vincent and Harold, 


jc irhe brother of our Lord and author of there are now nearly 1,000 converts on 
' one of the epistles 
'S{nterrogative exclamation 


sanity 
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{ Sunday School Seatings 
American Seating Company 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


‘Catalogues on request. 


Ghrist’s Mould 
of Prayer 


By Dr. James A, 
Francis 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles 


Paper, 25c. Leather, $1 
At your bookseller’s 
or by mail post paid. 


An invaluable aid to the Bible Student and 
Teacher. 

The work in flexible leather, title In gold, pro- 

vides a most acceptable HDaster remembrance. 

E. L. Eaton, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles. 


RELIGION AS 
EXPERIENCE 


By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


“Recommended especially for all 
who are at all disturbed by the ma- 
terialism or the fanaticism of this 
time of religious uncertainty.”’ 
—The Christian Register. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


IAEA 
OXFORD BIBLES | 


Since the year 1675, when the first [Over 1 

OXFORD BIBLE was published, [ ver 1,000,000 
the high quality maintained has 
established the OXFORD stand- 


7 


copies sold every year 


1*he principal city of Palestine 
24 Levite porter (I Chr. 9:17) 
8. printer’s measurement 

“he good neighbor of the parable 
fale child 

8onsumed 

‘. college degree 

“lace where 

i city near the sea of Galilee 
. Greek letter 

refix meaning “again” 

Prefix of negation 

jon of Gad (Gen. 46:16) 
*refix meaning “again’’ 


J 


Then Rev. W. M. Young tours on his 
it field of Monglem, Burma, his days 
Merowded and often it is eleven o’clock 
ight before he can stop for any rest 
Il. Due to his tireless efforts and 


unit 


rT fF 


OXFORD BIBLES do not 
cost more because of the 
famous OXFORD imprint 


Ask to see an 


Oxford India PaperBible 


At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 
Oxford University Press American Branch 
35 W. 32d St. New York City 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continucd from page 252) 
than 800 other companies, including a 
number of other independent steel pro- 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. WNite, D.D., Execu- 
tive Setretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paidel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


The Eternal Masculine 


By 
BISHOP CHARLES EDWARD LOCKE 


A thesaurus of episodes and anec- 

dotes illustrating various human 

traits, especially masculine, both 
heroic and otherwise. 


NET, $2.00, POSTPAID 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Those Valuable Books 


We rebind Bibles and other valuable books 
at reasonable prices, 

We also bind Church papers and maga- 
zines in volumes, 

Any book almost regardless of condition 
can be rebound in cloth, imitation leather or 
genuine leather. ; 

We do rebinding for The American Baptist 
Publication Society of Chicago; also promi- 
nent people in Chicago and have work in 
practically every state in the country. 

All books received by parcel post or ex- 
press will be returned within 21 days C. O. 


D. 
MEFFERD BOOK BINDERY 
148 W. Division St. Chicago, Ill. 


ducers. The plan provides for periodic 
meetings of representatives of employes 
with an equal number of company offi- 
cials and for joint committees of cm- 
ployes’ representatives and company 
representatives to consider such ques- 
tions as industrial cooperation and con- 
ciliation: safety and accidents; sanita- 
tion, health and housing; recreation and 
education. 

The Laymen’s Council among the 
churches in Buffalo, N. Y., is seeking to 
increase the number of men upon at- 
tendance at public worship services. They 
have a pennant for the winning church 
and the contest runs through seven 
weeks. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has compiled figures on the death 
rate from diphtheria in twenty-three 
American cities extending from 1894 to 
1923. During the period following the 
general introduction of antitoxin, 1894 
to 1905, the rate of decline was 10.4 per 
cent per year. Between 1905 and 1918 
the rate deciined only about 2.8 per cent 
per year, but immediately after the in- 
troduction of Schick testing and the ad- 
ministration of toxin-antitoxin, between 
1918 and 1923, the rate fell again on the 
average of 10.3 per cent per year. Should 
the prevailing rate of fall continue, the 
diphtheria death rate would become 
negligible in 1930. 


The Saving Sense 


“Brederin’ we must do something to 
remedy de status quo,’ said a negro 
preacher to his congregation. 


“Brodder Jones, what am de status 
quo?” asked a member. 

“Dat, my brudder,” said the preacher, 
“am de Latin for de mess we’se in.” 


Unity defines free speech as a privilege 
granted to citizens in peace and other 
quiet times, when there is nothing par- 
ticular to say. 


Apropos of mistakes, The Boston Tran- 
script says: This punctuation once ap- 
peared in an edition of the Bible: “The 
wicked flee, when no man pursueth the 
righteous, is as bold as a Jion.” And 
once in the Book of Common Prayer 
the omission of a letter made this start- 
ling sentence: “We shall all be hanged 
in the twinkling of an eye.” 


A few years ago a bill came before 
the senate reading: “A bill to retire 
pretty officers in the navy.” Senator 
Tilman read the title and remarked: 
“That’s a good idea. Retire all pretty 
officers and give Bob Evans a chance.” 


Mary Anne gave notice she was going 
to be married. Her mistress, perturbed, 
said: “Of course, I don’t want to put any 
obstacle in the way of your getting mar- 
ried, but I wish it were possible for you 
to postpone it until I can get another 
maid.” “Well, mum,” Mary Anne replied, 
“T ’ardly think I know ’im well enough to 
arsk ’im to put it off!”—Christian Register. 


THE BAPTI 


Editor’s Notes on the Less 
for April 12 


THE CRIPPLE aca BEAUTIFU 

Devotional Reading: Isa. 35:3-10. Go] 
Text: Oxodus 15:26 ; 

The gates of the temple were all 5) 
bolic in pattern and materials. 7 
one was on the east side and was of | 
rinthian brass. It was opened with | 
rising sun and closed at sunset. Tt} 
are six outstanding suggestions in 
story. 


The Lame Man Outside i 

He was only a bit of human wri 
age. He was placed outside by oth 
Amid riches untold he lived a beg 
There was great beauty in -stone 
metal. There was poverty in human | 
It is ever so where material ends ' 
placed above spiritual needs. 


The Brothers of Christ 
Two brothers of the Christ came) 
They were arrested like the good | 
maritan by the human desolation. Jj 
always put human beings first. The 
of the disciples faith is the reaction! 
human need. 
The Method of Approach 
Peter and John, following the imp} 
of sympathy, used the vital methoc 
the ages. “Look on us,” simply a | 
attention. Love was back of the ¢} 
lenge. Love flashed out to a soni 
need. The method of all revival, of { 


ing and of successful teaching was h 
curiosity aroused, attention fixed 1 
the will can act. The psychology of 
approach is always vital. The mo 
brother of Jesus will profit by as 
of this fine example of approach. } 
we ask others to look at us and tik 
for the solution of human problems! 
The Hypnotism of Money 

“He asked an alms.” Humanity 
always tried to save its life and 
security on material bases. But nok 
ever man does not live by materia’| 
quisitions but by truth—the living 1} 
of God. 

The Supreme Gift 

The easy way is to give a coin. ( 
way is to give life. Not silver and ) 
but divine power is the solution 08 
human poverties. The disciples col 
rated with the divine healer. 


The Touch of Uplift : 
God communicates his  Dlesi 
through human agencies. The tout 
the human hand will work miracle(! 
the end of time. The world is 
today with organizations, schools, m/ 
ments and systems for human hee! 
Has the church a healing ministry |: 
there a place for prayer, touch anc} 
lift today in the body of Christ? a 
is. And it was never greater. ‘ 
“I gave a beggar from my scanty } 
Of well-earned gold. He _ spent/ 
shining ore . 
And came again and yet again, still? 
And hungry as before. 
IT gave a thought; 
And through that thought of mine 
He found himself,—the man, Sup! 
divine; 
Fed, clothed, and crowned with ts 
ings manifold; = i 
And now he begs no more.” 
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Our Bookshelf 


er Man So Spake, by Howard B. Grose. 
a York: George H. Doran Co.; $1.75. 


‘he student of the Gospels inevitably 
fa:s critical questions. Some of them 
ar naturally suggested; others come 
fem ingenious speculations. But how- 
ey: the gospels came, or by whomso- 
ey they were written, the fact remains 
th we have them, and that enshrined in 
thr pages is the portraiture of the su- 
orne personality of human history. 
joi Stuart Mill was far from being a 
Clistian believer, but Mill’s argument 
oithe historicity of Jesus has never 
pe. answered. In the present volume 
Yctor Grose has performed a _ most 
ssjul service in bringing the reader into 
lisct contact with the Gospel portraiture 
sfesus, and by clear exposition and il- 
usative allusion drawn from many 
soices has sharpened the outlines of 
‘matchless picture that have too often 
»e( blurred by verbal familiarity with 
heNew Testament record. Such a book 
vilserve several high uses. It may be 
maz the basis and guide of study in a 
Imch school, or be read chapter by 
uter aloud in the home, but it lends 
isé peculiarly to the cultivation of the 
mst lost art of meditation. If one 
it ae closing hour of the day, after 
yo: is done, before retiring for the 
ligt, Should read one of these chapters, 
mcthen review it in mind, and dwell 
ip¢ it, we do not doubt that, in such a 
jui hour alone, he would find his spirit- 
ialnsight quickened, and a new sense 
vf te reality and power of the Living 
“hit coming to his spirit. Those who 
ir¢gh this book enter into that experi- 
mc will appreciate deeply the service 
olor Grose has rendered them. 

—George Edwin Horr. 


u ilestine at the Empty Tomb, by E. E. 
Viette, New York: Doran. $1.25. 
. EE. Violette is a gifted author speak- 
igout of a wide knowledge gained 
hovh travel and through careful study 
f st and literature. His former work, 
in Palestine with the Twenty-Third 
sah,” has been gladly received and 
#8 one through several editions. After 
‘sihg all the important places in that 
indwhere Jesus was born and where 
* tnistered, and coming to know the 
arcter of the people as they were 
mis well as today the author is able 
/nke the reader feel in a very vivid 
yhe very atmosphere of this Holy 
M In a clear and concise way the 
Miire account of the death and resur- 
tin of Christ is set forth in con- 
etn with an account of the author’s 
VS and varying experiences with life 
death. This little book makes the 
sprofitable hour’s reading, offering 
rei COnvincing account of the resur- 
1 of our Master and giving a wor- 
_'Sis for a hope in immortality. Es- 
‘¢y fine are the word pictures which 
ktthe whole work appeal to the mind 
itlogic but also to the heart in a 
Sonal spirit, 


The Light That Grows, by Rev. J. M. Daw- 
son. New York: Doran. $1.25. 
Preaching acceptably to students is 

said to be one of the most difficult and 

delicate tasks the minister has to per- 
form. Doctor Dawson has been nota- 
bly successful as a college pastor and 
preacher. His discourses have won the 
approval of student audiences by their 
sanity, frankness and simplicity. Some 
of the subjects treated in this book are: 

“Out of the Darkness of Doubt,” “The 

Bible and Science,” “Who Is a Heretic?” 

“Life More Abundant,” “The Glory of 

Youth,” \“The* Sins of Youth,” “The 

Cradling of God,” “The Essentials of 

True Religion,” “The Procuring Power 

of Prayer,” “The Finality of Christ,” 

“The Life of Trust,” “The Fulfilment 

of Life.” The author is pastor of the 

First Church of Waco, Texas. While the 

whole work is from a rather conserva- 

tive viewpoint it is presented in that 
sympathetic spirit free from dogmatic 
assertions and not attempting to set the 
student right, but to help him to think 
things through for himself. <A deep 
spiritual note runs through the book 
and no one can doubt the earnestness 
of the author in trying to put himself 
in the place of the student body of to- 
day and seeing things as they see them. 

This is a good book for pastors to place 

in the hands of college students to 

strengthen their faith in the great reali- 
ties of God. 


Rev. John Birseneek, representative of 
the American Tract Society, the pioneer 
organization in the work for immigrants, 
is the librarian. Choice literature in any 
language is solicited for the library and 
may be forwarded to the American Tract 
Society, Seven West Forty-Fifth Street, 
New York City. 


= Any church, school or class can 
publish a parish paper by using our 
Wi] Co-operative plan. A parish paper 
| fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work. 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


LOOSE LEAF BIBLE 


A PRACTICAL BIBLE FOR NOTES 
Contains over 250 loose-leaf pages for 
personal notes that may be inserted in 
any number of pages between any-pages 
in the Bible. Looks like a regular Divinity 
Circuit bound Bible. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog of Bibles 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
120 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


Yaa" a'a’a’aaYArA’s’.", aa" AA AAA’ A’ a’a"a an", 


Taran re 
"a"e"a"s"0'8'8' 4 4'A'4'b'b'O hn" h'O'a'A A e’A' a’ A’ an oe ete 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
(AN SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


LYMYER 
A iS ABLE, L 


3 OWER PRICE. 
CHURCH Gorse? OURFREECATALOCGUB 


BE Esiss,. ILLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bel) Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O 


The Hall Organ Company 
West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


PIPE ORGANS 


uy 

| for Church or Home. 
| SLT GANS Electric Organ blowing owt- 
‘Mk fits for organs ofany make, 

rite, stating which sat- 
alog is desired. AS 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 
ST ST a aR 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


THE WINSTON “INTERNATIONAL’”’ 


Loose-Leaf NEW TESTAMENT 


“Looks Like a 


obtained punched ready for 
Regular Bound insertion with red under gold | 
Testament edges, to conform with others. | 


Fits the Pocket—The text of the Testament is 
printed from the large, clear Black Face type on the 
finest grade of thin Bible paper. 
inches and about # inch thick. 

SPECIMEN OF TYPE 


HE book Pees generation of | husband o 
ist, a 
Da’vid, the son of A’bra-ham. 
2 A’bra-ham begat I’saac;_ and} 17 So 
Vsaac begat Ja’cob; and Ja’cob | A’bra-ham 
No. 5L. French Morocco, limp, round cor- 
ners, red under gold edges, linen lining.. $5.00 
No 10L. Persian Morocco, divinity circuit 
(overlapping covers), round corners, red 
under gold edges, leather lining......... 


Jé’sus C 


—COMPRISING-—— 


The King James Version of the New Testament in Loose-Leaf Form 
with Sixty-four Blank Loose-Leaf Sheets (128 pages) for 
Personal Notes that can be inserted in any number 
of pages between any pages of the Testament :: 


THE TESTAMENT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR—AT LAST! 


Form of the Testament Not Changed by Adding Pages—Any number of 
pages can be inserted in any portion of the Testament. The writing pages can be 
written upon separate from the volume with either pen or typewriter and can then 
be inserted right with the text of the Testament to which the notes refer. _ Pages 


in addition to those furnished 
with the Testament can be 


It measures 42 x 6} | 


the son of|born Jé | 
Christ. 
So all 


THE SIMPLICITY OF ITS MECHANISM 
INSURES ITS PERFECT ACTION 

It is a matter of only a few seconds to extract or in- 

sert pages. Leaves are always held in alignment 

and cannot scatter when inserting leaves. Makes a 

stronger bookthana regular bound book. No outside 


$6.00 metal parts. No rings or springs to get out of order 


NOTE—Special Introductory Price—on Style 5 L., $4.00—on Style 10 L., $5.00 


FOR SALE AT ALL RELIGIOUS BOOKSTORES 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 120 WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


a 


Board of Missionary 


Cooperation 


The purpose of this Board is to pro- 
mote and obtain support for every de- 
nominational activity, as provided in 
the united program of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. : 
Literature or special information 
concerning any phase of the work will 
be promptly furnished on request. 


W. H. BOWLER 


Acting Executive Secretary 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
83 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 
Address all communications to 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Last year 16,852 converts were baptized on 
mission fields in the non-Christian world, 

one exception the largest total in a single year 
in the history of the Society. 

When you make a will be sure that the full 
corporate name of the Society is used. Corre- 
spondence concerning gifts on the Annuity Plan 
with income ranging from 4 to 9% should be 
addressed to the Home Secretary. 


Fred T. Field, President 
Frederick L. Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
James H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary 

Joseph C, Robbins, Foreign Secretary 

P, H. J. Lerrige, Home Secretary 

William B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer 


Ne EASA A RNA SEN SRT, LT PETS ELST ET LE TESTO 


AN ANNUITY 


Written by 


The Board of Education 
of 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 
will assure you an income for life at the 
rate and terms agreed upon by all the 
Boards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 


to secure their education during all the 
coming years. 
For information on this and all educational 
subjects, address, 

FRANK W. PADELFORD, Secretary 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City 


” sa cE aE EE AOA 5S BETAS LA Da EPA A ERLE LEEDS AEE SE LEN 


News From Our 
Mission Boards 


A Baptist pioneer minister died re- 
cently in Omaha at the age of ninety- 
two. He was a graduate of Colgate and 
had been in the active ministry over fifty 
years: In his later years his wife who 
shared his labors through this long 
period became ill and almost blind. His 
last years were cheered by regular though 
inadequate help through the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board. He re- 
ceived the sixth grant made by this 
Board which was voted in March, 1913. 
Who is more worthy to share in the 
benevolent activitiés of the Northern 
Baptist Convention than those whose 
sacrificial lives have given it vitality in 
the long gone years? 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
of the Northern Baptist convention, 
Room 931, 276 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, has a number of wooden cases 
used for filing and shipping stereopticon 
slides. Any of our readers desiring to 
secure one of these for private use can 
do so by sending one dollar to defray 
cost of delivering the same. ‘This is a 
real bargain. Orders filled in the order 
received. 


Mr. C. Starr Barker, after almost six 
years as an executive assistant in the 
Foreign Department of the Foreign 
Mission Society, left on. Mar. 1 to be- 
come a partner in a landscape garden- 
ing business—a field which holds keen 
interest for him. His resignation was 
brought before the Board of Managers 
at their meeting on Feb. 17, and was ac- 
cepted with sincere regret and with an 
expression of grateful appreciation for 
his faithful and devoted service. Mr. 
Barker has given particular assistance to 
Dr. J. C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 
for India. In addition to many other 
duties, he has prepared a good deal of 
literature on the British India fields and 
has done a large amount of research 
work. His has been a whole-hearted and 
tireless service. 


Rev: J. H. Oxrieder and Dr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Murphy, Baptist missionaries in 
Bengal-Orissa, arrived in this country 
for furlough on Mar. 13. Mr. Oxrieder 
has served in Bengal-Orissa for twenty- 
two years and Dr. and Mrs. Murphy for 
twenty-four years. During his last term 
of service Mr. Oxreider has been in 
charge of the Indian work at Kharagpur 
and Jamshedpur. Dr. and Mrs. Murphy 
have spent most of their time at Bhim- 
pore where they have been in charge of 
the evangelistic and medical work. Rev. 
W. H. Duff of Burma has also arrived 
in this country for furlough. He has 
been in charge of Indian work in Burma, 
with headquarters in Rangoon. 


Miss. Ethel Lacey of the Clinton 
Avenue church, Newark, N. J., is enroute 
for home on furlough as missionary at 
Shanghai, China. 


THE BAPTI 


Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


WHEN YOUR WILL IS REAI 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Mission 
aries Benefit Board 


of the Northern Baptist Convention 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York © 


If it does it will help the Board help va 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, 
Widows and Orphan Children. = 
If you prefer or need the income while yo) 
live we shall be glad to have you take an 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreement 
whereby you will receive a high and safe 
turn on your gift throughout your lifetime. 
your decease the income only will be used { 
the work. Your gift may be made a miemorig 
to yourself or others. 

Write for Information. 


Woman’s American Baptis 
Home Mission Society 


(Corporate name) < 
_A PERMANENT INCOME 


on one or two lives can be provide 
through our 


ANNUITY GIFT PLAN 
For further information write to 


MARY E. BLOOMER, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 


A SIMPLE PLAN: 


You send to us: 


2. Date of your birth. 
3. Address in full. 
We send to you: “yy 
1. A receipt for your check. | 
2. An annuity agreement. | 
3. Annuity payments every S| 
months. Ba | 
For full particulars regarding our 
annuity plan— Write to 
Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer | 


Woman's American Bapt. Foreign Mission Socit| 
276 Fifth Ave. New York Cit) 
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The American Baptist Publication Socit| 


1701-1703 Chestnut St, _—| 
Philadelphia, Pa. 4 


The denominational publishing house a 
extension of the kingdom through the | 
Word, Religious Education, and Sunday scl 
development, | 


This advertisement is worth 40c/ 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in Wi 
a new subscription with check for $2.50. 


THE BAPTIST _ 


417 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago, th 


We will advance the subscription 14 mont 
instead of 12 months. =: 
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THE BAPTIST? 


The Baptist 


SUCCESSOR TO 


The Standard, The Journal and Messenger, The Pacific Baptist and 
Zion’s Advocate 


Combining the best features of all four in one great paper published weekly by the 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


THE BAPTIST is no longer an experiment in the field of denominational journalism. It is 
an established fact proved by the thousands of satisfied customers who crowd the subscription 
lists and work with enthusiasm for the extension of the paper into every Baptist home in the 
territory of the Northern Baptist Convention. 


THE BAPTIST is a household necessity for every Baptist family that keeps abreast of the 
times, and upon whose reading table is found the best current literature in the form of maga- 
zines and newspapers. No Baptist can be informed about the personnel, the activities, the pro- 
jects of Northern Baptists without the aid of THE BAPTIST. 


THE BAPTIST ereatly enlarges the sphere of acquaintance which its readers enjoy. A 
scanning of the news columns of the paper for six months will bring to the most casual reader 
a wealth of fellowship with his brethren which would not be possible without THE BAPTIST. 


' THE BAPTIST provides for its subscribers a practical school in religion, theology, church 
architecture, Bible, methods of Christian work, religious and Christian education, home and 
foreign missions, world events and all other matters pertaining to real culture and general in- 


telligence. 


Is There an Agent in Your Church? 


We want to put THE BAPTIST into 
thousands of homes that ought to have 
it, and therefore we are making an un- 
precedented offer. Here it is. 


Get in on these COMING SPECIALS 


The Easter Number, sounding its note 
of joy and hope in articles by able 
writers. 


The Baptist 8 months for $ 1 


Beginning May 1, 1925, and ending 
Dec. 31, 1925 


_ You cannot afford to miss this bargain. Send | 
in your dollars now and get the papers dated 
May 2 to Dec. 26, or thirty-five issues for less 
than three cents a copy. This applies to new 
subscribers only. The regular price of THE 
BAPTIST for one year remains at $2.50 single 
subscriptions and $2.00 in clubs equal to ten per 
cent of resident church membership. Combina- 
tion of THE BAPTIST and Missions $3.00: 


The Baptist Your Own Paper The Baptist 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


The Education Number, featuring stu- 
dent work and the denominational 


schools. 

The Pre-Convention Number, giving a 
forecast of the annual meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention at 
Seattle, and suggesting by picture and 
story the beauty and wonders of the 
western country. 
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There are 68,735,233 Mohammedans in 
adia according to the last government 
‘sus. That is almost one-third of the 
ital Moslem population of the world. 


A training school for workers in the 
ylored vacation schools will be held 
the Morgan community house, Pitts- 
argh, Pa., on five successive Thursday 
venings, beginning April 30. Amiong 
-e instructors are Miss Emma Patter- 
wn, Mrs. Mayme Tinker; Mrs. T ucy P. 
ickey, and Miss Amanda Penn. The 
thool will be devoted especially to the 
“rious kinds of expressional work em- 
soyed in the vacation schools. 


A “100 per cent victory” was achieved 
i} Emory R. Buckner, the new United 
{ates attorney for the southern district 
| New York, when Federal Judge A. N. 
‘and ordered a hotel in New Rochelle 
jdlocked for three months, canceled the 
lase, and enjoined the lessee from ever 
ding liquor in the southern district of 
lew York under pain of a year in prison 
{r contempt of court. This was the first 
(se argued by Mr. Buckner in pursu- 
ice of his “padlocking” plan. 


Rev. Paul Leinbach denominational ed- 
ir of the Reformed Church in the 
lnited States, has been elected president 
ee editorial council formed under the 
spices of the Federal Council of the 
(urches of Christ in America. All the 
itors of Protestant religious journals in 
e United States have been invited to 
in this association, and a large number 
ve already enrolled. Its object will 
‘to promote united action on matters 
at concern the religious press of Amer- 
A committee of three has been 
pointed to watch any proposals for 
sislation that may be introduced in con- 
fess in so far as they affect questions in 
nich religious editors are interested. 


The Ohio state World Wide Guild con- 
ntion met with the First church, Lima, 
iio, Warren L. Steeves, pastor, March 
-15, with 500 girls in attendance enter- 
ned by the church for the three days. 
ie program throughout the convention 
's varied and inspiring. Mrs. Edna F. 
'stin, secretary of the convention, pre- 
ed. Miss Alma Noble, national secre- 
iy of the World Wide Guild, brought 
ipiring messages. Rev. Theodore 
ams of Cleveland, spoke to the girls 
Saturday evening on “The Gates of 
‘aven.” Sunday morning the deacons 
the First church served communion 
(the great body of young women pres- 
Mrs. Austin conducted the conse- 
ition service, when about fifty girls 
ne forward and took the life service 
dge. The audience room of the 
irch was not sufficiently large to ac- 
nmodate visitors and the church con- 
‘gation, hence Memorial Hall, the 
gest hall of the city, was secured for 

last meeting. Warren L. Steeves, 
tor, preached the annual sermon. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Evangelist Justin D. Field recently 
closed a revival among the Indians of 
Cataraugus reservation, of which he re- 
lates these facts: “No words or figures 
can possibly describe the scenes of the 
workings of the power of God. Meetings 
were held one after another, all day long 
at the different homes, with a grand cli- 
max meeting each night at the church. 
Every night the ladies served a supper 
at the church for a large number of peo- 
ple. The weather was the worst possible, 
but every night the church was filled. 
The reservation life had seemingly fal- 
len into deep sin. At meeting after meet- 
ing strong men and women would break 
down and weep like children, confessing 
their sins and promising to live a Chris- 
tian life.” 


Our attention has been called to a 
misstatement of fact in a recent item 
appearing in THE Baptist concerning the 
Newberry brothers of Michigan, one of 
whom recently gave $800,000 for the 
building of a new Presbyterian church. 
It was stated in the item that the donor, 
Ex-senator Newberry, had been expelled 
from the senate of the United States 
because of corrupt practices. We wish 
to state that this item was a clipping 
from another newspaper and slipped into 
the columns of THE Baptist inadvertently 
during the absence from the office of 
the regular editors due to illness. It is 
the open policy of THe Baptist to print 
only constructive news without damag- 
ing comment upon the character and acts 
of any honest man. We apologize for 
the injustice of-the item and trust our 
friends will accept this-explanation as 
our sincere effort to atone*for the mis- 
take. : 
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A native of Hangchow, China, a med- 
ical student in Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, is said to have the shortest name 
of any one in the world. His name is I. 


When a game warden takes from a 
hunter illegally shot game, what becomes 
of it? Game wardens in Pennsylvania 
have during the past season sent eight 
illegally shot deer to the Lutheran Good 
Shepherd home at Allentown, Pa., where 
the meat was immediately served upon 
the tables of the orphanage and the old 
people’s home. 


History was made at Dayton, O., when 
for the first time, according to aviation 
officers of the United States army, two 
men several thousand feet in the air, 
and more than five miles apart, held 
conversation. The feat was accomplished 
at Wilbur Wright field in a test of new 
radio equipment. The planes were pro- 
vided with broadcasting and receiving 
instruments. The men talked to each 
other with perfect ease, it is reported, 
while going through the air 120 miles an 
hour, traveling in different directions. 
Their conversation was heard on receiv- 
ing sets at Wright field. 


An institute of religion after the plan 
of the Williamstown Institute of Politics 
is to be held during the month of Au- 
gust at Olivet, Mich. Kirby Page, known 
as a writer and speaker in the interest 
of world peace and the abolition of war, 
is the moving spirit in the inauguration 
of the idea. The lecturers include Jane 
Addams, Walter Lippmann, Oswald G. 
Villard, Bishop Paul Jones, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Senator E. F. Ladd, Judge Flor- 
ence E. Allen, C. C. Morrison, Harold 
Marshall, Samuel M. Cavert, Herbert A. 
Gibbons, John A. Ryan, A. D. Sheffield. 


The following significant letter ap- 
peared recently in a Baltimore daily pa- 
per. It is the copy of a letter sent by 
Dre AWG Dixon to. Dri. TEyShieldsror 
Toronto, Canada, and is self-explanatory: 
“Dear Dr. Shields: After prayerfully 
considering the whole situation as it 
now exists, I am convinced that the Bap- 
tist Bible Union of America has fulfilled 
its great mission, and ought, therefore, 
to be dissolved. It has raised the dan- 
ger signal, and thoroughly aroused the 
Baptist denomination to the perils of 
modernism. It has made it easy for 
fundamentalists to bear testimony to the 
truth within our churches, associations 
and conventions. This work from within 
ought to be continued with increased 
energy, and I believe that it can now be 
done more effectively without any other 
organization. This will be the consum- 
mation of the work so well accomplished 
by the Baptist Bible Union. I, therefore, 
resign my position as a member of the 
board of managers and my membership 
in the Baptist Bible Union of America, 
believing that God will lead the funda- 
mentalists to ultimate victory in our be- 
loved denomination.” 
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By a vote of 209 to 63, the British 
House of Commons passed the second 
reading of the bill providing for daylight 
saving as a permanent institution. The 
measure provides that daylight saving 
begin the first Sunday in April to con- 
tinue until the first Sunday in October, 
with the provision that the period shall 
begin a week earlier if Easter inter- 
venes. France and Belgium are said 
to be taking similar action. 


Already within three months of this 
year four lynchings, including one burn- 
ing of a negro at the stake, give a di- 
rect call to the Christian church to mar- 
shall conscience and public opinion to 
abolish the evil this year. Let the 
churches cry aloud for a lynchless land 
in 1926. Shall the Christ of brotherly 
good will govern relations of human life 
in Our communities or shall the Barabas 
of lawless violence be left to influence the 
multitudes? 


Of all the diseases that prove fatal, 
none surpasses that of heart disease, ac- 
cording to a showing made at the recent 
American Congress on International 
Medicine. Dr. Stewart R. Goberts of 
Atlanta declared that heart disease “is 
now a general in the army of death, while 
pneumonia is a mere captain.” Back- 
ing this statement with statistics, Doctor 
Goberts showed that the ratio of death 
from heart disease as compared with all 
other causes was one to five, with 150 
deaths from the disease for every fifteen 
automobile fatalities, and three for every 
death from pneumonia. 


Some weeks ago about 250 Minneapolis 
Baptists from the various churches met 


with the Lake Harriet church for a 
“house warming.” It was an enjoyable 
gathering, taking on the character of 


a banquet at which various speakers told 
of the work of the church in that com- 
munity. The building as it now stands 
is the Bible school unit of what it is 
hoped will ultimately be one of the finest 
Baptist buildings in Minneapolis. The 
auditorium is yet to be built, but as a 
temporary auditorium the old church 
building has been joined to the new 
unit and makes a very comfortable 
temporary meeting place. The cost of 
this unit is approximately $50,000. Min- 
neapolis Baptist Union and Minnesota 
Baptist Convention are cooperating in 
financing this project, and it is expected 


the Home Mission Society will also co- 
operate. Rev. Earle V. Pierce, who is 
at present on a trip visiting mission 
fields in the Orient, is the pastor. He is 
expected back about May 1. In the 
meantime, Prof. Henry Wingblade of 
Bethel institute is serving the church as 
stated supply. 


THE LAKE HARRIET CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS a 


The annual banquet of the Baptist 
students in the University of Illinois was 
held at the University Baptist church 
Friday evening, Mar. 20, with 160 in at- 
tendance and with a strong message by 
Dr. A. K. Foster of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention board of education. Doc- 
tor Foster was also the speaker at the 
morning and evening services the follow- 
ing Sunday. This year there are five 
strong student Bible classes in the 
church taking heavy courses. The pas- 
tor recently baptized three students and 
one young faculty man. The annual and 
successful mission study course has just 
been completed with an average attend- 
ance of seventy. The book used was 
“China’s Challenge to Christianity.” One 
feature of the course was a missionary 
play “Broken China.” The students are 
taking a special “over and above” Easter 
offering for missions. The church is ap- 
preciating this year with them the pres- 
ence of Dr. and Mrs. A. H. Henderson 
of Burma, who are. spending their 
furlough at the university with their son 
who is one of the students. On church 
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race relations Sunday the students ente: 
tained the young people of the Sale: 
Baptist church (Negro) giving them 
part in the service and meeting wit 
them socially afterwards. Two forme 


students of the church are in this year 
graduating class of Rochester Theologie; 
seminary. 


This year there are Baptis 


students in the university from twenty 
nine states and two foreign countries. | 
The teaching profession suffers kee 
competition from other fields. At on 
time few fields of remunerative servic 
were open to women. Teaching offere) 
the largest opportunity for women t) 
earn an independent livelihood. Time 
have changed. Less than 8 per cent c 
the 8,549,000 women listed in the 192. 
census as. gainfully employed wer 
teachers. Against the 658,000 in teach 
ing, we find 400,000 in other forms c 
professional service; 900,000 in trade an 
transportation; 1,000,000 in agriculture 
and animal industry; 1,400,000 in clericz 
occupations, and 2,000,000 in manufac 
turing and mechanical industries. Or 
portunities are now available for capabl 
women which involve a less rigorou 
training than the better-paid teachers ¢ 
today must undergo. Since over 86 pe 
cent of all teachers are women, and th 
percentage is increasing, it is apparer| 
that the teaching profession now | 
keen competition from other fields. _ 
(Continued on page 287.) 
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To Every Northern Baptist | 


(e is well understood that the Northern Baptist Convention is in a situation that calls upon the 

loyalty and liberality of all who deem the cause worthy of special effort and heroic sacrifice. | 
Unless individuals make extra contributions in the way of gifts aggregating $1,700,000 over and | 
above the maximum offerings expected from the usual sources, the convention will face a staggering 
budget deficit on May 1. In former years the denomination has been fortunate to have in every 
time of emergency a body of men and women both able and willing to render extraordinary serv- 
Confidence that history will repeat itself in this respect is not wanting. It is hoped that all ; 
who read this will practice the higher and nobler art of self-denial that has enriched our Baptist 7 


ice. 


heritage. 
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| HE test this year is the same as it has always been— 
financial. After all, the pocketbook is the measure of 
a man’s consecration to the service of the Master. All 
‘through the Gospels this test appears. It was the test 
put to the rich young man who eagerly asked what had to 
be done to gain eternal life; it was the rock upon which 
the prosperous farmer made shipwreck of his soul; it was 
the heart of that immortal incident in which Mary figured 
when she broke the cruse of precious nard and anointed 
ithe Lord for his burial in spite of the protests of a 
penurious disciple; it was the occasion of the most gen- 
erous praise of Jesus for the act of the widow who threw 
into the treasury of the house of God all she had. Money 
is not only a medium of exchange but a proof of the 
_ genuineness of the faith of all who profess to be followers 
of him who though rich became poor that we through his 
poverty might become rich. 
_ The generous financial support of the missionary, edu- 
‘cational and philanthropic enterprises of the denomination 
embodied in city missions, state missions, home missions, 
foreign missions, the board of education and the ministers’ 
and missionaries’ board is the final test of our honor and 
our faith. We have no more practical way of showing 
our gratitude to God for the wonderful blessings which 
(fs has showered upon us as a people. The phenomenal 
‘inerease in converts to Christ, the tremendous expansion 
in local church property, the inspiring demonstration of 
our essential unity afid cooperation despite annoying dif- 
ferences of opinion, the substantial strengthening of our 
- schools and hospitals, orphanages and homes for the old, 
call for practical expressions of gratitude which can be 
_ found only in giving to the point of sacrifice. 
_ The ultimate test of our boasted democracy lies in the 
enthusiasm and liberality with which we are willing to 
_ back this great Christian principle with our money. It has 
been said again and again by eminent Christian leaders 
who advocate some form of episcopacy that spiritual dem- 
ocracy is an irridescent dream which never comes true in 
‘ja world governed by over-lordship. The freedom which 
Baptists claim for themselves and the priesthood of all 
Jbélievers are on trial. It still remains to be proved that 
autonomous local churches without some bond of ecclesi- 
jastical supervision can successfully cooperate in the ad- 
Ministration of a great trust. The proof that Baptist 
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| Will Northern Baptists Meet the Test? 


churches can work together on the basis of a unified pro- 
gram of world evangelization is confined to the returns 
in dollars and cents which reach the general treasury of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation. All boasting in 
words that we are a free people working together happily 
and voluntarily in a common cause without the dictatorship 
of bishops is empty sound unless it is backed up with the 
coin of the realm. 


If Baptists have a mission to the world and a message 
which still needs to be emphasized; if our faith is worthy 
of extension ; if the fundamental doctrines we teach ought 
to be promulgated; if the practical service we offer to the 
people should be maintained and enlarged; there is one 
very necessary element which needs to be recognized in all 
these things, and that is money. Our doctrines must be 
matched with our dollars, our service must be supported 
with our silver, our money must measure our sincerity 
in the publishing of our message and the promotion of 
our missions. Less than this is hypocrisy. There is no 
reason for the existence of a Baptist church anywhere 
which lives unto itself and fails to cooperate with the 
denomination in its organized work and unified program. 
And as for Baptist preachers who sympathize with and 
give aid and comfort to the hardshell attitude of some 
churches, we can only pray with our Lord, “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” 

The final test of a man’s stewardship is the financial 
test. His attitude to money is the unfailing criterion of 
his loyalty to Christ and to the church. When Northern 
Baptists are tried by this simple test, we find that steward- 
ship is only a high-sounding title which means little or 
nothing to most of us. The entire budget of benevolences 
for this year which ends April 30, is less than 10 cents 
a week from each Baptist in the territory of the Northern 
Convention. This is less than 1 per cent of the average 
per capita income of the people who constitute the mem- 
bership of our churches. The federal government permits 
us to deduct from our personal incomes 15 per cent for 
contributions to church and charity. We fear that few 
Baptists ever take advantage of this generous permission 
on the part of the government. 

And now we are told by our general director, Mr. 


Bowler, that our expectancy according to the precedents of 
the past is about $5,000,000 instead of the $6,700,000 set up 
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in the budget at Milwaukee last May. In other words it 
looks now as though we would come short nearly two mil- 
lions of meeting the minimum budget of benevolences for 
this year ending April 30. This is a tremendous failure 
to hit the mark. But we can redeem ourselves by a heroic 
effort to give over and above our usual offerings by the 
route of self-denial. Wi£ull Northern Baptists meet the test ? 


A New Book by the Editor of Missions 


F the several books written by Howard B. Grose, the 

editor of Missions, none is better than his latest, en- 
titled “Never Man So Spake,” published by the George 
H. Doran company. The book reveals mature study and 
research, and every page of it gives evidence of the rich 
experience and spiritual insight of the author in his in- 
terpretation of the Gospels concerning Jesus Christ. The 
framework of the book is attractive. 
cloth and marked by the highest skill of the printer’s art, 
the book at once creates a feeling of pleasure, and begets 
the desire to read it through. Each chapter is a unit in 
itself and yet all the chapters are a mosaic which forms a 
complete pattern. The style is characteristic of the -author 
—chaste, clear, reverent and worthy of him whom the 
common people heard gladly because he spoke in a language 
they could understand, and with a sympathy and sin- 
cerity they could appreciate. 


The book is divided into two parts. Part one contains 
three chapters which cover the teacher and his school. 
This is merely introductory to the main part of the book 
which contains nine chapters and deals with the teaching 
of Jesus concerning God, himself, the Holy Spirit, char- 
acter, sin, salvation, prayer, the life here and the life here- 
after. Naturally the best chapter in the book is the one 
on “The Teacher.” In this chapter Doctor Grose is at 
his best. The reader can almost see the real Jesus as he 
is visualized by the colorful words of the author. “Through 
the mirror of the Gospel narratives we see the teacher” 
are the significant words with which the chapter opens, and 
with this modest statement the author proceeds to hold 
up the mirror at such an angle and in such light as permit 
the reader to see Jesus as he looks around in sympathy 
or anger, as he responds to human need with the healing 
touch of his magnetic hands, as he speaks in tones of love 
or disappointment, as he meets malice with courage, and as 
he pours out his power in the service of the people with 
prodigal generosity. It is this chapter that gives tone 
and character to the whole book. 


The nine chapters that follow contain the sanest dis- 
cussion of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity that 
we have ever seen. The discussion concerning God, which 
really covers three chapters dealing with the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit; is carried on in the atmosphere 
of the Gospels and often with the very words of the 
Gospels. It is refreshing and reassuring to hear Jesus 
speaking about the Father, about himself and about the 
Holy Spirit in these days when traditional creeds are 


claiming for God attributes and attitudes which find no. 


sanctions in the Gospel narratives. Another strong chap- 
‘ter.is the chapter dealing with “The Teaching of Jesus 
Concerning Character.” Doctor Grose well says, “Charac- 
ter finds in Jesus Christ both its idealization and its reali- 
zation. He is its perfect exemplification.” The sermon 
on the mount is then shown to be a delineation of moral 
character so high and unprecedented that it is often called 
visionary and impractical. Character forms such a large 


Bound in soft grey » 


. to the hearthstone. 
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part of the teaching of our Lord that Doctor Grose seem 
embarrassed with the wealth of material in the Gospel 
rom which he draws his illustrations. 

Limited space forbids further description of this splen 
did volume from the pen of a man who is loved an 
honored by his brethren for his sterling worth and ex 
traordinary ability. Books are mirrors of their authors 
“Never Man So Spake” reflects the studious habits, th 
careful analysis, the reverent spirit, the constructive fait) 
and the inner light which characterize the author. W_ 
take a bit of pardonable pride in the fact that this worth 
contribution to Christian literature is the product of ; 
Baptist. 


Abnormal Preaching 


iy FIY do some preachers who are perfectly norma 
in conversation, in business dealings and ii 
social intercourse become abnormal, subnormal, almos 
anti-normal when they get into the pulpit? Is religion s 
unnatural that it must be expressed in words foreign t 
most of the hearers? Are the patterns in which gospe) 
preaching is clothed so antiquated that the modern wor 
shiper is oppressed with the sense of the incongruous a, 
he listens to the sermon? However these questions may br 
answered we feel that much preaching is futile because i. 
makes spiritual realities so unreal and so grotesque tha 
normal people resent it. i 
We believe profoundly in the supernatural in the Chris. 
tian religion. Take out the supernatural as demonstratec 
in that supreme miracle, the resurrection of our Lord, anc 
the Christian religion is robbed of its power and its appeal 
But the supernatural is never unnatural, the spiritual i 
never abnormal. When Jesus returned from the graw 
everything essential about him was perfectly natural anc 
normal. It was difficult for him to convince his disciples 
that he was the same Jesus.. He had to labor with then, 
to establish his identity, so bent were they on making a re 
turn from the dead an abnormal occurrence. The whol 
ministry of Christ was devoted to the task of bringing, 
spiritual realities into a normal atmosphere. Religiou 
teachers had made God abnormal, turned truth into ; 
travesty and darkened the light and joy of life with th« 
black draperies of casuistry. Jesus brought religion bach 
He saw heaven in the eyes of little 

children. The true father became the pattern of God 
Grass and lilies and birds took their place as companion: 
and teachers of men. The common activities of the peopk 
became illustrations of the profoundest spiritual truths 
It was the evident purpose of Jesus to make the transcen: 
dental natural and the supernatural normal. | | 
We commend his method to preachers who have be ! 
come philosophic, academic and professional. Preaching 
is a noble art if it is kept close to the life and language ol 
the people. It becomes a monstrosity when it is resonan 
with holy tones, clothed with the antiquated garments oj 
a past age and burdened with words which have long since, 
lost their meaning. Every great doctrine of the Christiar| 
religion can be expressed in words current in the twen- 
tieth century. Preachers must learn to talk to their owr . 


age in terms of their own times. Atonement, retribution| 
miracle and all the other fundamental laws of God can 
be so stated in modern terms and so illuminated with cur: 
rent illustrations that all their original force will be con- 
served. The preacher who is accustomed to use stilts must 
get off and stand on his feet on a level with the people who 
look to him for inspiration and guidance. i 
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The World 


_ PUSH THE WAR 
T0 OUTLAW WAR 


When the churches move with their full strength against 
_ war, the end of war will be in sight. And unless the signs 
deceive, they are getting ready to act. The movement for 
the outlawing of war is beginning to acquire the extent and 
passion of the prohibition movement as it existed fifteen 
years ago. An adequate and united program is yet to 
emerge, but the spirit of peace will presently find a way in 
which the people can walk together. Meanwhile, in the 
midst of much confused and inconsequential talk, push the 
propaganda of “the will to peace.” 


DOES CAPITALISM 
INVITE SUICIDE? 


The Rev. Harry Ward, of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Service, is lecturing and writing against the 
_ profit motive in business and industry, thus raising a world- 
wide question. “‘Scrutator,” business reviewer in the daily 
press, quotes as conclusive against Mr. Ward the following 
argument of Mr. Roger S, Galer, an Iowa attorney, con- 
‘cerning the consequences of the elimination of profits: 
“Men would create only enough to supply their animal 
wants, which would mean the death of civilization and 
_ would leave us a mass of animals, quarreling with each 
other for our daily meals.’ That is, in effect, the only 
way to keep all men from going to the dogs is to give 
some of them a chance to get something without earning 
it. If the profit system wants to commit suicide, it should 
pay Mr. Galer a salary to keep saying such things. There 
is a valid argument for capitalism, but any system of 
philosophy which makes avarice the essential basis of 
‘dvilization arrays against itself all of the moral teaching 
of the ages. 


BENES ON THE TRACK, 
_ BUT FAR FROM THE TERMINUS 


_ Slowly the people of Europe are approaching the dis- 
_ covery that their emancipation from the political friction 
and danger that permeate almost the whole continent is 
to found in that organized accord often called “The United 
State of Europe.” Mr. Benes, foreign minister of Czecho- 
‘Slovakia, has tentatively proposed the formation of two 
“groups of nations on the basis of some such union, to 
¢éliminate tariff barriers and diplomatic rivalries among 
the members of each group, and to establish a balance of 
_ power between the two. The plan looks in the right 
‘drection, but not far enough. It excludes Russia from 
the arrangement, and no permanent union in Europe can 
leave Russia out of account. It proposes to run an eco- 
_ nomic and diplomatic barrier right through the heart of 
_ Europe, thus retaining the old evils under a new alignment. 
_ In some way or other, Europe must make up its mind to 
_ unite or to become a group of inferior and declined peo- 
ples, facing national extinction. Nowhere in this world 
is independent nationality an ultimate status. 


CONSISTENCY, ART 
| THOU A YANKEE? 


_ Tresca, because he denounces in the United States the 
toyal government of his own country, Italy, is arrested 
and imprisoned. Karolyi, one of the most outstanding 
_ prophets of democracy and peace in Europe, is admitted to 
_ the United States to visit the bedside of his afflicted wife, 
but with the proviso that he must say nothing derogatory 

to the dictatorship of Horthy in his own home land, 
Hungary. Meanwhile, partisans of Horthy in America 
May publicly traduce Karolyi to their hearts’ content. 
| Abramovitch travels freely throughout this country, say- 


in lyransit 


By U. M. McGulIReE 


ing whatever ugly things please him about the communist 
dictatorship in Russia, but if a Russian should attempt a 
similar tour in behalf of the soviet government he would 
be quickly deported. So runs the news of the day, how- 
ever true or false. If true, our national conduct is an 
admirable commentary on our desire to avoid foreign en- 
tanglements. If true, one may imagine a disturbance in the 
cemeteries where rest Carl Schurz, Kosciusko and Louis 
isossuth, 


FIND OUT OUR WAR 
AIMS IF YOU CAN 


“Did our declared war aims mean anything?’ inquires 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate. To which the reply 
is, “Which aims?” From divers, devious and discordant 
sources, the following aims have been assigned as lead- 
ing the United States to enter the conflict: To make the 
world safe for democracy, “to save our skins,” to save 
France, to destroy investments of American capitalists, to 
establish the supremacy of the United States in world af- 
fairs, to create liberty and peace, to protect the rights of 
weak nations, to preserve the British empire. You take 
your choice. No authoritative statement of our govern- 
ment has ever expressed any aim except victory. We have 
that and have not decided what to do with it. 


WHY NOT RECOGNIZE 
THE ACTUAL FACTS? 


Great Britain wants free markets and security. France 
wants and she must have security. Germany wants liberty. 
The lesser mid-European states want protection and access 
to the sea. Russia wants to be insured against counter- 
1evolutionary invasion from some outside base. Japan 
wants a chance to live. The United States wants peace, 
financial security and opportunity for economic expansion. 
Let us suppose that these several wants are honest, inher- 
ent and not intentionally antagonistic to the welfare of the 
world. Then no nation has a clear major requirement that 
the rest cannot afford to grant by some agreement having 
the value of a guaranty. No peace conference that does 
not envisage these needs can arrive at any thorough-going 
program of disarmament and of reliable peace. And no 
conference that is forbidden to face the actual facts is 
worth calling. For these reasons, the president would do 
well to ascertain before calling a conference whether it 
will consider a necessary and neighborly adjustment, or 
will limit its counsels to an agreement to scrap a few items 
ct archaic armament. Especially, what is the United 
States willing to do beyond giving moral advice to its 
neighbors ? i ee 


WHO’S WHO MAY TRY 
ANOTHER GUESS 


A recent quotation from Who’s Who indicating that the 
cities produce leaders in larger proportion than the rural 
population, is called in question by J. Havergal Sheppard, 
D.D., pastor of the Mantua Baptist church of Philadelphia. 
He says: “It really seems to me that the classification of 
the villages and towns with the cities was unfair to our 
rural communities. ... His choice of authority for his 
summary was exceedingly unfortunate as the 24,278 whose 
names appear in Who’s Who are by no manner of means 
to be considered leaders just because they subscribe to that 
publication. . We must recognize the majority of qual- 
ity as well as the majority of quantity. .. . I contend that 
the greatest leaders have been lads from the land.” Doctor 
Sheppard gives a long and correct list of great Americans 
who were farm-born. I thank him and refer the ques- 
tion for further study to the readers of this paragraph. 
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The Shrinking Dollar in Foreign Missions 


By GreorGE B. HUNTINGTON, TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN 
Baptist ForErGn Mission SOCIETY 


T is doubtful whether there can be found a single Amer- 
ican who has not been made painfully conscious of 
the increased cost of living and the decreased purchasing 
value of the dollar in the past few years. We do not 
need any array of statistics to prove to us that the dollar 
we receive as income does not buy nearly so much as it 
cid in the earlier years. The struggle for increased salaries 
and wages through which we have been and are now 
passing, is an inevitable one unless we are to drop to a 
distinctly lower standard of living. How many of us 
have realized that the dollar we give to church, to missions, 
io any object of beneficence is subject to the same process 
ot shrinkage as the dollar we receive? Multitudes of us 
Baptists have given more, many have given very much 
more, during the past four or five years to denominational 
cbjects than ever before. The organizations that have been 
the recipients of our increased giving have reported greatly 
enlarged income. We find it difficult to understand why 
with these increased receipts more missionary work has 
not been done and why deficits are reported by our mis- 
sionary societies. We have been so absorbed in the dimin- 
ished purchasing value of the dollar we receive that we 
forget to take into account the diminished purchasing value 
of the dollar we give to missions. 


TRAVELING COSTS 


Most of us are fully aware of the fact that it costs twice 
2s much to travel from New York or Boston to Chicago, 
or vice versa, as it did ten years ago. Not all of us 
realize that steamships as well as railroads can increase 
the price of their tickets. Ten years ago the average cost 
cf sending a missionary from America to India, or China 
or Japan was $300 to $350. Today the cost of exactly 
the same journey is from $650 to $750. While it cost 
$500 in 1914 for a missionary to go from Boston to 
Chengtu, West China, now the Foreign Mission society 
is obliged to pay a minimum of $1,000 for the transporta- 
tion of each missionary to that remote field. Is it strange 
then that the total expenditures for passage of missionaries 
to and from their fields have increased from $37,255 in 
1913-14 to $88,085 in 1922-23 and $110,806 in 1923-24. 
This is a single striking example of the effect of the de- 
creased economic value of the dollar upon the foreign 
mission work. 


The United States department of labor published in the 
Monthly Labor Review for September, 1923, a very com- 
plete analysis of the variations in the purchasing power of 
the dollar as related to different groups of commodities. 
From these tables calculations have been made to establish 
the actual purchasing value of the dollar for each fiscal 
year of the Foreign Mission society since 1913. In the 
first year, 1913-14, the dollar was very nearly normal, be- 
ing worth $1.0042. Two years later the dollar began to 
shrink and for the year 1915-16 was worth only $.9567. 
The following year it was worth only $.7358 and by 1919- 
20 had fallen to its lowest point, namely, $.4677. Since 
that time the value of the dollar has risen gradually and 
for 1923-24 was $.6592. These variations in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar have affected most seriously 
the amount of money received by the Foreign Mission 
society, as they have the income of other missionary or- 
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ganizations, home and foreign. The receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Foreign Mission society for the past ten years 
have been transposed into the equivalent amounts based 
cn the purchasing power of the dollar for each year of 
the period, with some very suggestive and significant re-| 
sults. In connection with this study a number of charts) 
were prepared which set forth in a striking manner the 
cflect of the decreased economic value of the missionary 
dollar contributed by our churches. These charts have. 
been reproduced and are presented in connection with this 
article. % 


The total income of the society in 1913-14 was $892,746 
and its purchasing value was $896,495. The total income 
in 1923-24 was $2,052,375 but its purchasing value was 
enly $1,352,926. While the receipts had apparently more 
than doubled, the increase in purchasing power was only : 
51 per cent. The comparison is still more significant when 

. 

. 


we take the receipts for the regular budget, leaving out of 
account specifics designated by donors for objects outside 
the current operating needs. The regular budget receipts 
in 1913-14 were $825,899 with a purchasing value of $829- 
368; in 1923-24, they were $1,723,367 with a purchasing — 
value of $1,136,043. If we omit the income from perma- | 
nent funds, from legacies and from matured annuity agree-_ 
ments, we find that the total contributions received from, 
churches and individuals for the regular budget were 
$665,435 in 1913-14 and had an economic value of $668,- 
229, while in 1923-24 these contributions amounted to $1,-. 
130,662 with a purchasing value of $745,332. The con- 
tributions of the churches, therefore, for the regular work 
of the society show an increase on the basis of the economic | 
dollar of only 11% per cent. 7 


TEST COMES IN SPENDING 1 


The real test of the shrinking dollar, however, comes in — 
the spending of the money received, and the question may _ 
be fairly raised, since by far the greater part of the money — 
received by the Foreign Mission society is actually ex-| 
pended on the foreign mission fields in Asia, Africa and 
Europe, whether the same conditions as to the purchasing 
power of the dollar that exist in America prevail also in 
China, India, Japan and Belgian Congo. While detailed 
and reliable statistics are not available for an accurate 
comparison, it should be frankly stated that, with the pos- 
sible exception of Japan, the variations in the economic 
value of the dollar did not come so soon and have not) 
been so extreme in the foreign mission fields as in this) 
country. Nevertheless there has been a steady advance in 
the cost of living in all oriental countries and in Africa) 
and Europe, and this advance is still going on. Moreover, 
the purchasing power of the dollar has not experienced 
there the favorable reaction that we have known in Amef- 
ica in the last two years. Furthermore, in many of the 
inission fields this decrease in the purchasing value of the 
dollar has been accompanied by an advance in the stand-| 
ards of living among the native peoples. Especially is 
this true in those communities of the Orient which have 
the largest contact with western civilization. The Chris- 
tian communities also are peculiarly responsive to this de- 
velopment because of the new spirit of self-support and 
healthy ambition which the acceptance of Christianity pro- 
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The shaded areas in this and the other 
charts represent the difference between 
the total amount contributed (the upper 
figures) and its actual economic value 
(the lower figures). All figures based on 
tables furnished by United States depart- 
ment of labor. 

1. Income in donations from churches 
and individuals applying on regular bud- 
get expenditures. 


829,368.13 
SE7 E9563 


2. 


cuces among the humbler and economically depressed peo- 
ples of the mission lands. 


| Exchange is another factor that has affected the value 
of the dollar contributed for missionary work. Since most 
of the money given for foreign missions is spent in the 
countries where the missionaries labor, it must be ex- 
changed into the local currency of those countries. It has 
tet the foreign mission societies of America hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of dollars to make this exchange 
during the last eight or ten years. Normally a gold dollar 
will buy two Mexican or silver dollars, which constitute 
the medium of currency in China, but at one time the 
20ld dollar would not buy so much as one Mexican dollar. 
In British India for a time and in Japan just now exchange 
das been favorable but the balance has been very heavily 
on the other side for the past eight years and remains so 
it the present time. 

_ The missionary dollar, therefore, is steadily shrinking, 
jas already shrunk greatly as compared with a few years 
4go, in respect to the amount of missionary work it will 
bay for. The effect of this shrinkage can best be seen as 
»pplied to two groups of appropriations; first, for the 
salaries of the missionaries and second, for the work of 
Missionaries and native agencies. 

The missionary salary was never large. Sufficient to 
)rovide the necessities of life for himself and family and 
0 enable him to carry on his work without burdensome 
Anxiety, is all that the missionary asks. But when the pur- 
*hasing power of the dollar began to shrink, the missionary 
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3. Specific gifts designated by donors 
for objects outside the regular budget 
form a large part of the increase in con- 
tributions. 


very soon began to suffer. In 1918-19 when the dollar 
had an economic value of 50.8 cents the purchasing power 
represented by the average salary appropriation per active 
missionary unit had fallen to $703.64 as compared with 
$1,262.18 in 1913-14. The condition of the missionaries 
was distressing in the extreme. Something had to be 
dene. The following year a moderate increase in the rate 
of missionary salaries was made in an effort to relieve the 
intolerable situation. But while the total salary appro- 
priation showed an increase of 21.4 per cent, the purchas- 
ig value was only 11.7 per cent more than the year before. 
Other increases in missionary salaries were made subse- 
quently. The total appropriations for this purpose in 
1923-24 were $608,814 as compared with $358,217 in 1913- 
14. This increase, it is manifest, absorbed a large portion 
of the increased receipts of the Foreign Mission society 
during this period. Notwithstanding this apparently 
large increase, however, the purchasing value of the in- 
dividual missionary’s salary has not yet been restored to 
what it was ten years ago. 

The appropriations for work of missionaries. and native 
agencies represent, next to the missionary’s personal sup- 
port, the largest item in the foreign mission budget. They 
cover expenditures for the work of native preachers, aid 
to native churches, touring of the missionary and his native 
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associates over the field, maintenance of Christian schools 
from the village day school to the college and theological 
scminary, distribution of Bibles and other religious liter- 
ature, support of hospitals, dispensaries and itinerant 
medical work; in fact, all the varied phases of activity en- 
gaged in by missionaries and native workers. Reductions 
here eat into the very life of the missionary endeavor. 
The missionary can still be a missionary and do a valuable 
work for the kingdom with nothing except his life to give, 
but his possibilities of service are greatly multiplied when 
he has adequate means for visiting the villages in his field, 
for supporting native evangelists and teachers, and for 
aiding the native churches and Christian schools in their 
work of spreading the gospel message. How have these 
appropriations fared in the shrinking process which the 
missionary dollar has undergone? The total expenditures 
for mission work and native agencies in 1913-14 were 
$209,710. In 1923-24 they were $313,641, an apparent in- 
crease of 49 per cent. But measured in terms of the eco- 
nomic dollar the expenditures in 1923-24 were actually 
less than in 1913-14, namely, $206,752 as compared with 
$210,590 ten years ago. The average amount available per 
missionary unit in terms of the economic dollar was 
$680.10 in 1923-24 as compared with $738.91 in 1913-14. 
After making full allowance for the fact already stated, 
that the decreased purchasing value of the dollar was not 
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6. Specific appropriations in addition - | 
to the regular budget are all applied to | 
the work of missionaries on the foreign 
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felt so soon or so severely in Asia and Africa as in 
America, it remains true that the dollar contributed by 
our churches and placed in the hands of the missionary 
for the carrying on of the work in its many aspects is far) 
from equalizing the dollar that he received for this purpose | 
ten years ago. 

Does this mean that there has been no progress in the 
work during the past ten years? Fortunately such is not 
the case. The past ten years have been exceedingly fruit-| 
ful in respect to the number of baptisms, the increase) 
in total church membership, the gain in the number of 
schools and pupils under instruction, and particularly in 
ihe development of self-supporting churches and schools. 
Two factors have contributed to this really gratifying 
growth of the work in the face of a decreased support 
from America. 

First, the native Christian constituency has met the 
challenge of diminished aid from mission funds by a. 
splendid response in self-support and local giving. This 
development is due to the strong emphasis of the board 
and of the missions upon the desirability of the native 
Christian bodies assuming a larger share of the cost of 
maintaining the work and to the interesting of friends in 
the non-Christian community in the support of certain 
phases of missionary activity. The following statistics 
illustrate this development : 3 
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Percent of 


1913-14 1923-24 Increase Increase 
Meeanized churches: ......6.sese005 1,575 2,003 428 27.1% 
Churches entirely self-supporting. . 908 1,204 296 32.60 
‘Native contributions for church 
exp. and benevolence........ '.160,253 309,631 149,378 83.21 
SCHOOLS— 
tenools: of all grades............ 2,234 3,460 1,226 54.88 
Schools entirely self-supporting.... 717 1,445 728 101.53 
Mead DY PupPIIS 2... i eacswele wos 104,582 354,456 249,874 238.92 
iy 


_ Second, the missions, under pressure of decreased re- 
sources, have made readjustments in their work. Workers 
have been dismissed, schools have been closed, outstations 
and even central stations have been discontinued. There 
have been retrenchments and concentrations. The work is 
aot so widely extended as it was ten years ago. On the 
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ee books were dumped upon my table by the 
| editor. The odd number caught my attention. Out 
of the most idle curiosity, I took my desk rule and 
‘measured the thickness of the stack. It was just thirteen 
inches. Mechanically, I exclaimed, “How odd!’ I hold 
‘he Same opinion yet. By the signs these books should be 
an unlucky possession, but they are just the contrary. I 
| lelight in them. 
_ Six of them bear the publishers’ imprint of the George 
i, Doran Company, New York. They are “John Henry 
|ewett” by Arthur Porritt, price $2.50; ‘““The Abolition of 
War,” by Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page, $1.50; “The 
christian Church and Liberty,” $2, by A. J. Carlyle, M.A., 
J. Litt., lecturer in economics and politics of University 
college, Oxford ; “Drama as a Factor in Social Education,” 
wy Mary M. Russell; and “The Story of Social Chris- 
_ianity,” two volumes at $2 each, by Francis Herbert Stead, 
Me A. 
_ The Macmillan Company, New York, contributes four, 
8 follows: “The Christian Belief in Immortality,” at 
31.25, by James H. Snowden; “The Church and Com- 
uunity Recreation,” $2.25, by Albert T. Wegener; “Lib- 
_ ial Christianity and Religious Education,” $2, by Adelaide 
'U. Case, Ph.D., Teachers college, New York; and “Life 
i Fellowship,” by John P. Maud, probably $1. 
_ Abingdon Press, Methodist Book Concern, adds the last 
othe list: “Christian Neighborliness,” by Staley F. Davis. 
“che price is probably 75 cents, Let us take them in re- 
_erse order and begin with this one. It is one of a series 
4 “Studies in Christian Living,” an elective course for 
~oung people in twelve lessons; approved by the commit- 
ee on the curriculum of Sunday schools of the Methodist 
qe opal church, and a casual inspection justifies the ap- 
_ roval. 
_ “Life in Fellowship” is a series of addresses in the style 
I chapel talks, delivered at the University of Manchester 
nd having for its purpose the awakening of students to 
igh ideals of Christian life as a life of neighborly service 
 dextensive with the world. 
_ What is the position of liberal Christianity? What does 
_ Signify for religious education? To what extent are 
_ l€ true objectives of religious education from the liberal 
_ oint of view held by the makers of the various curricula 
Current use? How far are the religious teachers of 
‘?€ present time qualified to carry on an adequate educa- 
onal process? These questions merely suggest the broad 
eld covered by the inquiry of Dr. Adelaide T. Case. The 
‘hole discussion shows clearly that Christian thought has 
ot yet progressed beyond the initial stage towards a scien- 
: fic theory of religious education. 
_Like a breeze from God’s out of doors comes the message 
f the play life from Prof. Albert B. Wegener, a mem- 
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other hand, in making these readjustments the missionaries 
have endeavored to conserve and strengthen wherever pos- 
sible the most fruitful fields and the most promising in- 
stitutions. It is probably true that the reduced resources 
have not been an unmixed evil. The faith and determina- 
tion and self-sacrifice of the missionaries with the blessing 
ot God have revealed the silver lining of the cloud, have 
retrieved the threatened disaster, have overcome in some 
degree at least the shrinkage of the missionary dollar and 
liave so organized the work that only a new and vigorous 
advance on the part of the home churches today is needed 
to make possible a great victory for the ongoing kingdom 
Gt our Lord. 


Books, Odd but Not Unlucky 


. McGultIreE 


Ler of the faculty—Will you believe it?—of a theological 
seminary, namely, Drew. He baptizes—not sprinkles but 
immerses—young theologues with the whole philosophy of 
recreation, its classification, methods, moral problems, 
adaptation to vital ends, and training for community lead- 
ership ; all with the acumen of the scholar and the snappi- 
ness of popular presentation. The blurb says, “Here is 
a work that men in your parish can take hold of who 
are short on talk but long on action.” And it is even so. 


Mrs. Russell’s treatment of the drama belongs right 
here. Who would have thought that the drama has such 
tar-reaching social significance and utility? History of 
the drama, an incisive sketch of the true theory of educa- 
tion, the relation of the church to the whole life of the 
community, and a critical evaluation of the commercial 
theater showing its moral weakness and cultural futility, 
justify the aim of the author, “to show the possibilities of 
the drama as an effective means of teaching the social 
principles and ethical truths necessary for harmony and 
Progress in society, and for the development and happiness 
of the individual.” 

The social idea runs through several of these books and 
invites pursuit through the three following: 

Doctor Carlyle comes near spoiling a good book by 
tco much protestation of the judicial spirit. Page after 
page is interlarded, yes, stuffed, with reminders to the 
reader to be careful how he thinks. “It may be reasonably 
maintained that—” “It is indeed true that—” “It is clear, 
as we have said before, that—” ‘‘We must not say that—” 
“It is probably true to say that—” “It is no doubt un- 
happily true that—” this kind of thing is reiterated over 
and over to utter weariness. And yet, if the reader will 
do his own pruning, the argument is easily condensed into 
half the space of the book, and it yields a valuable survey 
of the principles of liberty and equality, of the relations 
of church and state, and of the rights of dissenters and 
conscientious objectors. 

Mr. Stead’s two volumes are built upon the thesis that 
Christianity, in its nature and origin, and throughout its 
bistory, exhibits a social function. Efforts to create right 
social conditions are not merely a philanthropic after- 
thought and addendum to the Christian religion; rather, 
the gospel is fragmentary without them. Jesus is the 
Creator of the community, civic, national and international. 
Histories of the church are numerous; profound discus- 
sions of the influence of Christianity upon civilization are 
available in the libraries; but here is a scholarly history of 
the church from the beginning to the present time, with a 
view to working out a social interpretation. 

When Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page join teams to 
produce a book about war, expect some high denouncing ; 
for both of them hate war, both are well acquainted with 
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its real character, and both are able to express themselves 
on the subject with passionate intensity and convincing 
reasons. Can anybody successfully controvert Mr. Eddy’s 
indictment that war is wrong in its methods, that it is un- 
Christian in spirit ; that on a colossal scale it is destructive 
c{ wealth, of life and of moral standards; and that in 
its results it is futile and suicidal? Coming to practical 
phases of the subject, Mr. Page adopts the method of the 
forum, giving concise and convincing answers to fifty 
questions about the causes, results and cure of war. 

If I were requested to write the life story of some dis- 
tinguished man, and had the option of selecting that man, 
I should hardly know where to look for a more attractive 
subject than John Henry Jowett. If the writing of my 
cwn life story were proposed, and I were free to choose 
a graceful, gracious and entertaining biographer, I should 
be happy to trust my name to posterity upon the represen- 


Lost, Strayed or Stolen | 


HAT is the legitimate and Christian thing to do rel- 

ative to members who become lost to the local 

church or stray away from the fold of the Good Shepherd 
or are stolen away from their former church home? 

Despite the constant activities of pastors and member- 
ship clerks, a long list of such members are carried on 
church rolls. 

Certainly the “passive” or “roll of the missing” is the 
place for such members whose whereabouts cannot be es- 
tablished. To those who, like sheep without a shepherd, 
are straying about without food or shelter, should go the 
deacons and spiritual workers of the church that by wise 
and loving counsel, sweet yet wholesome discipline, they 
may be shown the dignity of church membership and their 
duty as set forth in the covenant toward Christ and the 
church. 

To those who have been stolen away and are being 
“carried about with every wind of doctrine” and who have 
broken loose from their church moorings, such should still 
have enough respect for those who gave them spiritual 


Youth and the Young Christ 
By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


The great thorn in the flesh of the Christian Church has always been not the carping critic nor the blatant sinner, | 
It was early recognized that the church which could not hold its young people was doomed || 


but the younger generation. 
to death. 


Youth’s noisy enthusiasm has been forgiven; youth’s fearless demand for frank testing has been met; youth’s curt || 
dismissal of prohibitions and negatives has been patiently tolerated. But the real trouble lay with youth’s changeability. || 
The church would succeed in perfecting a device which seemed) 
to appeal tc youth, when it would suddenly discover that a new géneration had stepped in, making new demands and |} 
s Meanwhile we have always had a disquieting realization of the fact that as long as we re-| 
mained Christians we were forced to resist changes from a teaching proposed hundreds of years ago, in a totally different |} 


Each generation persisted in being terribly different. 
presenting new difficulties. 


environment, by an ancient Christ. 


We need not waste any fears in that regard. Christ is not an old prophet. 
was as old as I am today, he had set his face like a flint toward Jerusalem and the cross. 
But more important still, he is young! He does not seem old to youth. The most violent |} 
rebel in all this rebellious generation is frank to confess that he is not in revolt against Christ. 


dominating in his purposes. 


have outgrown Jesus. They have no quarrel with him. 
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tation of Arthur Porritt. Pages of comment could no 
add anything to this appreciation. And here we have th 
lite story of John Henry Jowett, written by Arthur Porritt 


Thus we come naturally to the last, and in some respect! 
the best, of this stack of books, in which Doctor Snowde; 
undertakes to answer the great question of every earnes 
human soul, the question of immortality. He is no novice 
either in this subject or in the writing of books. He face! 
bravely the whole series of difficulties raised. by moder, 
science and philosophy and extracts from those difficultie 
themselves new evidences of the persistence of human per 
sonality after the phenomenom that we call death. Th 
argument is as rapturous as it is logical. It convinces lik 
a demonstration and rings like the shout of the prophet 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people!” or of Paul, “We ar 
more than conquerors.” . 

! 
is | 


~ 


} 


[- 


food and shelter in former days to ask that they no longe 
be counted among the faithful in a fellowship from whic! 
they have themselves voluntarily withdrawn. I 

Most non-resident members are like aliens who live j 
a “foreign” land. Some soon forget the place of the 
birth and the dear old home, yet seek no new fellowsh’ 
with the church in their midst. The covenant explicit 
states that, “when we remove from this place we will « 
soon as possible unite with some other church where y 
can carry out the spirit of this covenant and the principl 
of God’s Word.” 2. 

How strange! Such Christians can get used to the ne 
home, the new grocer, the new lodge, the new neighbor 
the new climate and even the new movies, but not the ne 
church. | 


Real Christians will never want to be “aliens” \ 
“church tramps.” True Christians will preach, pray at) 
pay where they live and labor. “If ye love me, ye w) 


keep my commandments.” 
—Bulletin, First church Wichita, Kans. 
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He spoke as a young man; before he |] 
The spirit of youth was || 


They do not claim to| 


So the real problem is not “How can we keep youth from being young?” nor “How can we preserve Jesus from} 


growing old?” Youth will be young, and Jesus will be young, but can the church keep young? 
to preach Jesus in each generation so that young people can catch the fearless glint of his adventurous eye, hear the | 
throbbing courage of his quiet voice, and leave all to follow Him? . a 


Can the church find a way] 
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UYACH worth-while book is a window from which the 
S-Jauthor bids us come and take his view, if only for a 
ittle. It is a fascinating thing to get a new view of the 
world—whether of things or of thoughts—and to realize 
that we are looking also into the author’s soul and prob- 
ably into a cross-section of contemporary thought. 


_ This bundle of books which comes to me with a request 
‘or review has each of its volumes holding out beckoning 
ands of interest and charm, though each brings also some 
question or criticism. Six of the eight are Macmillan 
-yooks, though representative of widely varying points of 
riew. The conservative is given his say among the most 
-nodern thinkers. “Man’s First Disobedience,’ by Pro- 
essor Keyser of Hamma Divinity school is a frank de- 
fense of the absolute historicity of the biblical account of 
he origin of sin. Kindly but firmly he rejects not only the 
-iontheistic doctrine of evolution through forces resident in 
natter itself, but he will have none of the doctrine of 
heistic evolution, which assumes a divine Creator working 
hrough developmental processes. Doctor Keyser is a keen 
hinker and observer, having made a reputation as an au- 
hority on bird life. . 
' Ernest F. Champness in “Must We Part with God?” 
ells us that the book “is a fragment of my spiritual auto- 
uography” recording “the steps by which I traveled the 
oad from Agnosticism to Theism.” He effectively criti- 
izes agnosticism but his constructive effort is disappoint- 
ng. In his “theism” the term “God” is used “to express 
_he being and significance of the universe.” He is willing 
oO accept pantheism if the deified universe “is a system.... 
nthe totality of which our moral and spiritual values are 
oth nurtured and conserved.” He urges prayer but says, 
‘As long as the person praying believes in this Higher 
?ower and its influence over him, then all is well, be prayer 
wuto-suggestion or something more.” It would seem to 
nake slight difference whether we part with such a God 
or not. 

“Christ the Truth,” by Bishop Temple of Manchester, 
s even a more deeply philosophical work than that of 
‘hampness. It abounds in the same terminology, using 
he concept of value as normative in present thought and 
‘robing into the structure of reality. Yet his road, trav- 
led in the same thought-vehicles, leads him resistlessly on 
p definite faith in the God and the divine Christ of scrip- 
ure. He even applies the concept of value to the age- 
ong eucharistic debate, and presents the term “convalua- 
ion” as a satisfactory substitute for the term “consubstan- 
iation” and the still less satisfactory “transubstantiation” 
_ A deeply interesting but technical book is Canon Street- 
rs “The Four Gospels,” a study of origins. It is called 
is ablest book and is dedicated to the memory of the 
oted biblical scholar, Prof. William Sanday. It deals 
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, ~ Some New Book Windows 


By AUGUSTINE S. CARMAN 


with textual criticism, source analysis and other branches 
of biblical research, evincing familiarity with the latest re- 
sults in these departments of scholarship, such as are con- 
nected with the newly-discovered Koridethi MS.; and he 
adds the results of his own research and thought. He ac- 
counts for the existence of four Gospels by the lack of 
central authority after the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the consequent prominence of such local centers as An- 
tioch, Ephesus, Rome and Corinth, with their apostolic 
associations. The Gospels originated, he thinks, as local 
documents in these centers, each carrying so great author- 
ity that none could be omitted from the canon. The syn- 
optic problem is freshly handled and the mystery of “the 
lost end of Mark” is discussed. 

Two of the Macmillan books treat of Bible teaching. 
Prof. Muriel Streibert of Wellesley presents suggestions 
as to methods of teaching the modern view of the Bible. 
Many of her suggestions as to methods would be equally 
useful to conservative and modernist. While rejecting the 
literality of the virgin birth she insists on the incarnation 
and the fact that Christ is the Son of God. It will be in- 
teresting to many to see how this teacher meets the prac- 
tical problems of changing faith, and all will be interested 
in this official statement as to the nature of the Bible teach- 
ing at Wellesley. The other pedagogical book is Suter’s 
“Creative Teaching.” It is written from the Episcopal 
point of view with some slight attempt at adaptation to 
other denominations. It recommends as materials for the 
teacher’s study the Bible (including Apocrypha), the 
prayer book, the church hymnal, and the lesson quarterly. 
It assumes that all of the pupils from six years up are 
members of the church. It would use the Bible “where it 
is found useful,” but says “‘specialists have placed your 
manual or lesson-quarterly in your hands very much as a 
chart and compass are placed in the hands of a sea cap- 
tain.” Nevertheless, this naive volume has very many 
helpful suggestions, illustrations and a valuable bibliog- 
raphy. 

“Phe Changing Church and the Unchanging Christ,” 
(Doran), by the English writer R. H. Coats, is a fresh 
putting of important truths, which acknowledges the 
changes of history yet holds that the divine Christ has re- 
tained his supremacy. 

“Out-of-Doors with Jesus,’ (Abingdon Press) is not 
only the latest but the last of Bishop Quayle’s brilliant 
books, for he has just passed away. A sentence of this 
book serves both as his obituary and as a taste of his 
charming style: “His winsome ‘Follow me’ led me afield 
to the mountain and the sea and the night of stars, as his 
sublime ‘Follow me’ will in due course of days lead me 
afar where day dawn sempiternal shall wash my spirit with 
its everlasting light.” 


Books! 


| By H. W. VIRGIN 


| 


_YNE of the most interesting books the writer has had 
J before him is “The Study of the Church and the 
acraments,” (Doran), by Dr. W. M. Clow, principal and 
rofessor of Christian Ethics, United Free Church College, 
dasgow. In his preface Doctor Clow states: “Every one 
i turns his mind. to the sacraments of the Christian 
|e 


; 


church is beset by two contending emotions. He is moved 
by the solemn and tender thoughts which are stirred within 
him by the record of Christ’s love and sacrifice, and by 
his forethought for those for whom he died. But he is 
also aroused, even by his loyalty, to what he considers to 
be the misinterpretations of their doctrine and the corrup- 
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tions of their observance.” 
to the study of the book. 

Doctor Clow frankly goes into the study of the sacra- 
ments, making the basic position of his argument, the pri- 
mary and fundamental importance, both historical and 
doctrinal, of the New Testament. Preeminence is given to 
the interpretation of the mind of Christ and of his words 
and deeds as recorded by his apostles. In the first chapter, 
he takes up the study of the sacramental principle, showing 
that the church, as a society of believing men, gathered 
aryund Christ, its organization, its worship, and preemi- 
nentlv its sacraments, are the visible and historic proofs 
of the necessity of these social ordinances. The first 
believers began with a personal and mystic devotion to 
Christ. They passed on to a discipleship in his truth. 
Their faith rose at last to a social religious life, by whose 
worship and sacraments their faith was nurtured and 
disciplined. He states that there are religious bodies claim- 
ing that men can be Christian, and their faith can be 
strong and steadfast, without sacraments; that a faith 
which is only personal and intellectual, but is never passed 
on to the assurance of a risen Lord, has urgent need of 
symbol to signify his presence. 

An interesting study, but a familiar one, is that of the 
possible influence which the Greek mysteries had upon 
_ Paul’s conception of the Lord’s Supper. Doctor Clow 
states that such a suggestion was supported by an appeal 
to the fact that, shortly before the Christian era, there was 
an infiltration of the religious conceptions and rites of the 
Oriental races. Certainly, this is true—that the origin of 
the Christian sacraments can be traced back along the line 
of the Hebrew, not the Greek sacraments. The author 
positively states that it is impossible to accept the declara- 
tion that the dominant ideas of the Christian sacraments 
were an heritage from any source except that of the Old 
Testament church. 


DOCTRINE OF THE SACRAMENTS 


I think this really is the key 


One of the most interesting studies in the book is the 
Christian doctrine of sacraments. It would be worthy 
many of our ministers’ rereading that with which most 
of the ministry should be familiar, but which they have 
overlooked, that a great many of the ideas which are 
becoming prevalent even in Protestant churches and among 
the more evangelistic bodies and which, at this season of 
the year are attracting attention, the question of the ob- 
servance of days, culminating in Easter, are not even papal 
but are pagan, and many of the present-day features into 
which we are readily entering, were but the adaptation on 
the part of Catholicism in those early ages, of pagan ideas. 


There are phases of Doctor Clow’s book that we would 
dissent from, especially some of his conclusions with re- 
gard to pre-Christian baptism, and in addition, the re- 
viewer would dissent from his conclusions with regard to 
Christian baptism, as to the purpose therefore, but on the 
whole, we think that Doctor Clow has presented a fair 
study of the important question of the sacraments. 

“The Science of Winning Men,” by an anonymous 
writer and published by the Handy Book Corporation of 
Reading, Pa., would cover probably twenty pages instead of 
its fifty-eight were it printed in ordinary type. 

The ten chapters cover the story of the failure of the 
writer in his early ministry and of a hiatus of several 
years when, having practically given up the ministry, he 
began the study of the success of men who, in the min- 
istry, had been able to win a hearing from numbers of 
people for the messages which they had. The writer then 
goes back into a small church in a large city and, applying 
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some of the lessons learned, develops one of the outstan¢ 
ing churches of that city. 

Out of his observation and experience, the author clam 
that in order to be a successful minister and attract peop! 
to the church, the minister must be a successful pulpitee 
making careful preparation for the sermon, and givin 
exacting care to the message to be delivered; further, th: 
he must always speak in a calm voice, more of a colloquie 
style than hortatory, and that the combination of caret) 
preparation with quietness of presentation, is the seer 
of success which any man may have who is willing to pa 
the price. | 

The judgment of the reviewer is that the whole thir 
evidently is a result of the personality of this man, an 
that somebody else, trying the same plans which he pri 


-sents, would have a signal failure, especially in the matt 


of “calm” speaking. We need more storm and less calr, 
more fire and less ice. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION 


In “Revelation and Inspiration in the Holy Scriptures 
Lyman B. Tefft, A.M., D.D., states that the purpose ¢ 
this book is not at all to prove the inspiration of the Ho 
Scriptures; that men in all ages and of every rank hay 
believed the Holy Scriptures to be the Word of God’ 
men. It is also true, however, that there are unbeliever: 
it was always so, is now, and always will be so. At tl 
present time and in some quarters, unbelief is counted 
token of learning. However, his premise is that unbeli) 
is not for lack of evidence, but for lack of faith in spiri 
ual realities. . 


Proceeding to show the need of revelation, Doctor Tei 
states that, apart from the revelation of God’s Word, #) 
keenest minds of history endeavored to prepare for ther 
selves a guide in religious matters. The Greeks, who we, 
the greatest geniuses of history, in their Greek mytholo; 
showed the utmost possible accomplishment of the hum: 
mind, but this mythology is a mixture of fable, fane’ 
poetry, wickedness, uncleanness and absurdity. He go 
on to show that the meditative Orientals have done the 
best, taking as an illustration Buddhism, the most wide’ 
held system of religious belief in the world. Buddhis 
was founded about five hundred years before Christ, an 
numbers probably five hundred millions of adherents, ai 
yet Buddhism is atheism, a religion without a God. F 
quotes from different ethnic religions, showing the be: 
that man can do in religious thinking, and reaches t! 
conclusion that the best that man can offer is a life 
utter dissatisfaction with conditions present and concer 
ing the future. He turns to the revelation of Holy Seri 
tures as the only hope that men have to grope out of t 
darkness. He begins to study how this revelation w) 
received, and stresses upon what he terms the “prin! 
revelation.”” Then he gives us a survey of the content | 
the primal revelation. a 

If you seek for conservatism, you will find it in the cc 
clusions which the author reaches but there is nothing ¢ 
pecially attractive about the method which he follows ! 
the study of revelation and inspiration in the Holy Seri: 
tures. After laying down his premise for the need | 
revelation, then he takes up the history of the peoples © 
Israel and, in every action, he seeks to find some symbo? 
meaning. 

There is always serious danger, whenever a man sees 
to find a symbolism in everything which is written in t? 
Word of God, that he will hark back to the period jt 
before the Renaissance when men spiritualized eve’ 
word of the Bible and made preaching a mockery. 


- 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


‘Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for April 19 

“Tt is the heart of the worshiper which 
He regards.” 

The first, fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
dinth, and tenth chapters of “Training 
he Devotional Life” by Weigle-Tweedy 
consist entirely of the study of worship 
“he second, third and fifth chapters deal 
ndirectly with worship, so that a read- 
og of them will do no harm. — 

In the chapter “The Community At 
Norship” in the teachers’ and pupils’ 
‘aanuals of the Keystone Graded Les- 
‘ons, Part 2, “The Bible and Social Liv- 
ag,” there are some very good thoughts 
vn the forms of worship, the need of 
yorship, etc. 

One way of worship which is often 
eglected is commented on in “Silent 
_Norship,’ one of the chapters in Ains- 
les “The Way of Prayer.” 
_ Christ’s teachings regarding worship 
nd the history of worship are given in 
_ Jearmer’s “The Church at Prayer.” The 
onclusions may not agree with yours, 
's Dearmer is a member of the Church 
| f England, but many of the thoughts 
re quite helpful. 

|“Training the Devotional Life” (35 
ents), Keystone Graded Lesson Manu- 
Is (be sure to designate “Bible and So- 
ial Living”—teachers’ 25 cents, pupils’ 
0 cents), “The Way of Prayer” ($1) 
hi nd “‘The Church at Prayer” ($2) may all 
'e had from the Publication Society, 
hiladelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kansas 
tity, Los Angeles, Seattle, in the event 
hat your pastor, the Sunday-school sec- 
etary or friends do not have these. 
‘| Some helps may be found by looking 
_nder the word “worship” in an encyclo- 
_edia. 
_ In meeting tell the need for worship, 
uggest all that may be counted as wor- 
hip; then, taking each department of 
our own church life, see if all the needs 
_f{ worship are met. If not, have the 
iembers suggest ways in which they 
iight be met. See if this lack is the 
ult of the church or the members. It 
tay be that your society will be lead to 
- 0 some additional work, such as organ- 
ting a junior church, or an intermediate 
} dciety. 

In closing, again stress the point that 
1€ worship life of the church can con- 
: nue and become effective only as the 
_ orship life of the individual is active. 


| “O worship the King.” 


i Chasing the “Ghosts” 
“Ghosts” of B. Y. P. U.! Does yours 
ave any? Know how to chase them 
Way? 

_ The Woodlawn B. Y. P. U. (Chicago) 
as found a way that works very well. 
ne “ghost” that bothered them is one 


> 
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that bothers a good many—‘“Unprepared 
Lessons.” If your leaders decide the 
last minute what songs to sing, what 
scripture to use, what topics to present, 
here is a “ghost chaser” guaranteed to 
work. 

The Sunday before each Thursday 
(Woodlawn holds its devotional meetings 
on Thursday instead of Sunday), the 
leader for that week must have the com- 
plete program in the hands of a pub- 
licity committee. Every song must be 
picked out, every speaker chosen, every 
minute accounted for. At the Thursday 
evening meeting, programs are given out 
to those present so that no delay will be 
caused in the announcements of hymns 
and speakers. Each person taking part 
in the program and each member of the 
audience knows beforehand what is to be 
done. In other words, the program is 
planned and ready almost one week in 
advance. 

Do you see what this means? It 
means that every week a good program 
is ready for those who attend the meet- 
ings. One or two announcements ap- 
pear at the bottom of the program so 
that no time will be spent on announce- 
ments during the meeting. Furthermore, 
the young people have a record of what 
is going on. They have, at the begin- 
ning of the meeting, an idea as to what 
the meeting is about. They will know 
whether or not they have time for an 
open discussion, and if so, they can start 
thinking at once what to speak about. 

How’s that for group leaders getting 
down to “brass tacks?” Try it out in 
your society and see. The programs 
need not be elaborate. A hectograph or 
mimeograph copy will suffice, if finances 
will not permit a printed program. And 
you'll see that prepared meetings will 
help to create more interest in the so- 
ciety. 


“Socialized Advertising” 

“Tt is not every day that you can hear 
scandal about Indianapolis” were the 
words at a recent Indianapolis booster 
rally. “Scandal—about Indianapolis!” 
The young people “pricked up their ears,” 
so to speak. What was this scandal all 
about? was the natural, though perhaps 
unspoken inquiry. 

There were 300 young people in the 
room, Twenty-four of them each bore 
a large letter on the back. They had 
been wearing them the early part of the 
evening, hence curiosity had _ been 
aroused. The above announcement was 
a prelude to the explanation that every 
other person (who had in the meantime 
been given a piece of paper) was to go 
around to each person bearing a letter 
and ask who and what they were. In- 
stead of replying with their given name, 
these letter-bearing persons would an- 


swer with a statement telling what let- 
ter in which word they represented, as 
for example, “I am the fifth letter of 
the first word.” The inquirer would 
immediately place the letter born by 
that person in its proper place on the 
paper. 

This was done until all four words 
were completed, when the papers were 
handed in. However, this was not as 
easy as it sounds, for the young people 
with the letters were scattered all over 
the room among the crowd that was pres- 
ent, and it took quite a little time for 
one to get around to all of the letter- 
bearers. 

Now do you see one thing that was 
happening? These three hundred folks 
who had come to the rally—many of them 
strangers—were getting quite thoroughly 
mixed up. They were “breaking the 
ice.” Socialized, in other words. But 
there was another and equal value to 
this stunt. 

At the close of fifteen minutes, time 
was called and every one stood at at- 
tention to hear the scandal. The leader 
announced what many had already found 
out by their prompt interview of all the 
letter-bearers, that the Indianapolis con- 
vention key-note was the “Christian’s 
call, cross, crown.” All the young peo- 
ple were asked to repeat this phrase 
over several times in unison, so that it 
would be impressed upon their memories. 
Now, if you ask any one who was pres- 
ent at the rally what is the one signifi- 
cant feature of the convention, such 
one will promptly answer, “The keynote 
is ‘The Christian’s call, cross, crown.’” 

Going to have a rally soon? Why not 
try this stunt for double duty as an “ice- 
breaker” and as announcing the keynote 
for Indianapolis? Your younz people 
will enjoy this “game” and at the same 
time will learn something that will 
arouse an interest in “Indianapolis,” the 
1925 mecca “for all Baptist young peo- 
ple.” 


According to a report of the Jewish 
Agricultural Society, Inc., of New York,. 
there are 75,000 persons of the Hebrew 
race engaged in farming in the United 
States, tilling more than a million acres 
of soil, and their holdings are valued at 
over $100,000,000. Every state in the 
union now has Jewish farmers. The so- 
ciety operates a farm loan department 
which since 1900 has granted 7441 farm 
loans, aggregating $4,762,000. The farm 
labor department has secured employ- 
ment for 15,355 Jewish young men since 
1908, and last year it placed 682 men. 
Many of these bought farms later. The 
farm settlement department gives advice 
and guidance to those who desire to buy 
farms, and in the past seven years 7587 
applicants registered. Farms were found 
for 665, of whom 311 received loans, 
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THE BAPTIST 


The Chimney Corner. 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Partings 


se“ 1OODBYE!” 

Did you ever say it to any one? 
Why, of course! Yet I wonder if you 
know what a quaint little word it really 
is, and that several hundred years ago it 
meant: “God-by-ye,” or “God-be-with- 


” 


you. 


For several years I have been notic- 
ing how interesting it is to hear people 
part, and the curious thing about it is 
that the French and the Italian and 
the Spanish goodbye is like ours—a wish 
that God may be with you: “Adieu,” say 
the French; “Addio,’ say the Italians; 
“Adios,’ say the Spaniards, and each of 
these three words mean: “to God,” or, “I 
leave you to God.” 


There are two German farewell re- 


marks (and, by the way, farewell is a- 


very pleasant little blessing in itself— 
“May all go well with you,” it says!) 
which are interesting, for your German 
friend will say at leaving you, either: 
“Auf wiedersehn!” which means: “Until 
I see you again!” or “Leben Sie wohl,” 
which meant “Live well—or happily.” 


The old Latins used to say to one 
another “Vale!” which was like our fare- 
well and the German “wohl.” But one 
of the loveliest of all the goodbye words 
is said on a certain little island in the 
‘South Seas. One of those little islands 
which is just a dot on the map—just a 
freckle on the face of the blue ocean, 
apparently. Yet if you were there, if 
you could hear the booming of the giant 
breakers dashing on the yellow sands 
you would know that the dot and the 
freckle was a very real place! A real 
place with real people. Very brown peo- 
ple. Very safe people nowadays be- 
cause once upon a time a certain brave 
missionary sailed over those turquoise 
seas, and in a little boat, left the big 
steamer and came through those boom- 
ing waves up to the yellow beach. 


Can’t you see the brown men clamor- 
ing around him? Excited! Thrilled! 


“He’s white all over!” said one. 
“Impossible!” said another. 
“What has he come for?” 
“Who knows!” 


And the White-All-Over-Man, who 
knew how other missionaries on other 
islands had been killed by cannibals, 
must have been strangely comforted 
when he heard the very lovely farewell 
these savages said to one another! 


For, translated, the words meant: 
“Fire-again-in-the-sky-to-you!” A very 
quaint but a very cheerful way of saying: 
“T hope you'll live to see the sun rise 
again tomorrow!” 

And when I think of that missionary 


I don’t feel at all superior. I don’t say 
to myself: “Those savages!” No! I 


remember something very true indeed— 
I remember that once upon a time my 
own great-great-great-great-great-grand- 
father was a savage, too. Indeed, he was! 
A horrible savage. He had skulls of his 
enemies dangling at his waist. They 
made splendid drinking cups, those skulls. 


And you must not begin to feel su- 
perior to me. You must not say: “Oh, 
what a crude family Miss Applegarth 
comes from!” No, indeed! For now 
is the time to tell you that your great- 
great-great-great-great-grandfather was 
exactly as great a savage as mine. In- 
deed he was! His only clothes were the 
skins of wild animals. His body was 
painted in bright colors to startle his 
foes. He lived in a cave. He could 
neither read nor write. He was a sav- 
age—with all the roughness that word 
means. So, together, it’s high time for 
you and me to begin wondering how we 
got such interesting things in our lives 
as houses with roofs instead of caves, 
glass tumblers instead of skulls, ready- 
made clothes instead of wild animal 
skins around our waists. 


I shall have to tell you that once upon 
a time a certain man came in a certain 
little boat to tell our great-great-great- 
great-great-grandparents about God. 
These savage old ancestors of ours may 
have killed that first missionary. But 
in the course of time another man in an- 
other boat came through the breakers. 
And although they may have killed this 


ie sometimes seems to me that 
Bluebeard must have been a bar- 
tender in disguise.. He won his 
famous, or infamous, distinction by 
his ability to kill off wives. The 
bartender was more democratic, 
not specializing in wives but treat- 
ing all comers alike. He not only 
gave them what they paid for but 
they got something for which they 
kept on paying for after he quit 
giving—paying in health, home life 
and stability of character. 


When I tell my son the story 
of King Alcohol and his dethrone- 


ment, due to the consecrated vision 
and prayerful, self-sacrificing work 
of a splendid group of Christian 
women, I shall explain by drawing 
a parallel picture between Blue- 
beard and King Alcohol, for chil- 
dren get mental pictures best 
through comparisons. 


I want to be able to tell my son 
then, that while it was not my priv- 
ilege to do the early work of cru- 
sading or even the educational 
teaching which finally resulted in 
the eighteenth amendment, yet I 
did what I could, I lifted the torch. 


—Margaret M. Platt. 


man, too, another man came, and an- 
others, and another. | 

Those long-ago savages simply could| 
not help themselves. A word here, a. 
word there, and they had learned about! 
God. They began to want to read the| 
missionary’s Book. They have been 
reading ever since! Which is the reason | 
why you and IJ are reading too. . 


It is also the reason why when we 
meet down town and then part I say 
to you: ‘“Good-bye’—‘God- by roa 
“God-be-with-you.” 

Did you guess that all this history was 
packed into the use of that one little 
every-day word? Or that it was quite 
such a Christian word? 


The Boy on My Street Is a 
Poet 


hiner a nice surprise it is, to live on! 

the same street with poets. ; 
cially poets in their teens, who come to 
the front door every once in a while to 
borrow books, and then linger by the 
fireside to talk things over, and then— 
then—out comes a surprising little slip 
of yellow paper on one such evening) 
Dozens of boys have yellow slips o/ 
paper in their pockets, of course. But ] 
think not all those yellow slips have 
verses on them. For not all of us car 
think in words-that-rhyme-at-the-end! 


That is the reason why I thought yot! 
other Chimney Corner boys would lik« 
to read these verses by the Boy-Who’ 
Lives-on-My-Street. Several years agi 
he wrote some stories for us about In 
dia, do you remember them? 

How I do hope that some of the res 
of you will send me something you her" 
written. 


THE OBSTACLE RACE 


By Matcotm MAcQUEEN 
If things don’t seem to be going jus| 
right 
And troubles come thick and fast, 
Don’t give up the battle as coward. 
might do, 
But fight till the trouble has passed. 
An obstacle in your path to success 
Is nothing to fear or to dread, 
But is something to conquer or to re 
move 
And then you should forge ahead. 


Be taught by the spider, that small insec! 
That taught Bruce of Scotland so well 
And what may seem formidable to y0| 
May oft be an empty shell. 


So keep on going, whether you win 0 
lose, 

Just push ahead with vim; 

And by pushing hard with steady wor 

You’re pretty sure to win. 


4 


April 4, 1925 
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Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not in 


WE cannot find in life satisfac- 

tion without adequate occupa- 
tion. We learn this by practice, 
not by theory. A life without any 
end is of all lives the most wretched. 
Most men are driven on by the 
necessity of winning their daily 
bread. Such a spur is good for 
us. Men not so circumstanced 
spend the hours in inventing occu- 
pations to fill the time. A healthy 
man cannot give the whole of all 
his days of playing golf or riding in 
an automobile. There is a French 
saying: “Life would be tolerable, 
but for its pleasures.” This sounds 
cynical; but look into the faces of 
jaded pleasure-seekers. 


We need the work of life to en- 
dure life. I know some rich men 
who are scared stiff tonight on 
account of their boys. One of 
them is giving away all that he is 
worth that his riches may not 
curse his son. He wants his boy 
to know the spur of necessity in 
life. Work is needed to keep life 
sane and sweet, to give it purpose 
and meaning. 


The Labor That Is in Vain 


Much of men’s labor is in vain. 
Some time, sooner or later, you will 
stop in the middle of your life and 
say: “What is all this for? To 
what does it lead?” We do not 
wish to work for the mere. sake 
of doing something. “Is: what we 
are doing going to last?” But the 
best-built house does not last for- 
ever. Material wears out. Even 
the longest-lived work of man, the 
work that we dignify by the name 
art, cannot always endure. We are 
only using a figure of speech when 
we talk of immortal words of art. 
Even language dies, or at least 
changes, so that you and I cannot 
now read Chaucer with ease. 


Clearly, only in a limited sense 
can we speak of the immortality 
of achievements. If labor is to be 
judged by the survival of its pro- 
ductions, then surely most labor is 
in vain. If work is needed to dignify 
life, then something is needed to 
dignify work. 


By Hucu Brack 


I acknowledge that the processes 
of work fortify men against certain 
temptations and save them from the 
evils of idleness. 

But work needs to be filled with 
an ideal of some sort before it can 


‘become moral. That is the end for 


which it was given. So it is worth 
while to stop and ask what the end 
of our labor will bring. 


The commonest form of work is 
the making of money. This is a 
legitimate motive so far as it goes. 
But is it an adequate motive? I am 
not speaking now of the uncertain 
grasp by which we hold all riches, 
of the chance of loss, or of the cer- 
tainty that at the last we can take 
with us nothing of them. I do 
not speak now of the powerless- 
ness of wealth to buy love or to 
cheat death. I’m only asking for a 
motive adequate for reason, con- 
science and spirit. Isn’t life to be 
dignified by more than the ac- 
cumulation of money? 


Of other pursuits, the same thing 
may be said—of the making of a 
reputation, the working hard for 
fame. “What can I do to be 
known forever?” To found a family 
is rather a pathetic ambition. Some 
of you tourists have often paid a 
shilling to get into the library of 
some great man or to sit in an 
author’s chair. Even the mere 
money-lover may have visions of 
beauty, of goodness, of happiness 
for those who are to follow him. 
But how futile is desire for fame 
to lend dignity to life! We can say 
of this man and the other: “His 
strength was spent for naught. He 
labored for that which profited not. 
He was poor and miserable and 
naked and blind, and at the end of 
the day he had nothing.” 


Redemption from Futility 


If a man would tie up life to the 
biggest purpose of all, then he could 
not fail. There would be for him 
no living in vain. 

The true dignity of life is in its 
relation to the Infinite. 

It must be so, or we would better 
lie down and die. These poor lives 


While 


always abounding in the work of 
vain in the Lord —1 Cor. 15:58 


of ours are in themselves so petty 
and vain. But see them swept into 
the great will of God, see them tied 
up to his great ethical purpose 
This is redemption from futility. 
“Your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord.” Only the spiritual belongs 
to the eternal world. 


If it were possible to believe in 
the gospel of Paul and live as he 
did in the power of a marvelous 
life, even here we should be saved 
from vanity. Men would see that 
their labor was not in vain. Of 
course we should be “steadfast, al- 
ways abounding,” for faith would 
be our moral dynamic for higher 
thinking and all life would be suf- 
fused with dignity and meaning. 


“Tf it were possible.” Oh, it is 
possible! Why should it not be? 
If there are low ideals, why should 
there not be high? Have we not 
seen men already living in the 
spiritual world, of whom, when 
they die, we say: “Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord, that they 
may rest from their labors”? 


But you say: “Oh, you’ve been ° 


talking about St. Paul and great 
souls. It doesn’t apply to me. You 
couldn’t think so, if you knew the 
meanness and narrowness of my 
round. What’s the use of high 
language about such a life?” 


Great and small—what are they? 

The great may make a big splash. 
But surely this thing is not confined. 
to lofty tasks. 


The Dynamic 


It is the spirit in which the whole 
life is lived and all its work done. 
The chief point has been obscured 
if you do not see that this dynamic 
is endless life, 

My Master and yours gave his 
whole life to twelve humble men, 
that he might lay the foundations 
of the kingdom of God. Who can 
say what is great? An old English 
poet writes: 

A servant, with this clause, 

Makes drudgery divine; 

Who sweeps a room, as for thy 
laws, 

Makes that, and the action fine. 
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Among Ourselves 


Northern Baptist Advance 


Utah is the first state to go “over the 
top” in raising its quota. It had paid 
in by Feb. 15 nearly $200 more than the 
amount due Apr. 30. There are several 
other states within a few thousand dol- 
lars of their mark, and we expect any 
day to have the good news that they too 
have reached their goal. 

A way of meeting the situation in states 
where there is a deficit is suggested by 
the action of Chicago laymen and Cleve- 
land women. Doctor Bowler was absent 
from the office last week on a trip to the 
Middle West. While there he attended 
a laymen’s dinner in Chicago. At this 
meeting State Secretary Peterson re- 
ported a deficit of $100,000 in the Iflinois 
quota, over and above the normal expect- 
ancy from the churches. The laymen 
present at the dinner accepted the re- 
sponsibility for raising this $100,000 by 
individual subscription. They will make 
it their task to secure the sum by their 
own contributions and by going out and 
soliciting other men who are able to give 
substantial amounts. 

Doctor Bowler was also present at a 
meeting of women representing the 
Northern Ohio churches, which took 
place in Cleveland. The women there 
were told of a state deficit of $200,000. 
They decided that $50,000 of this was 
their share, and they have taken over the 
responsibility for raising this sum. The 
action of these two groups presents a 
clear challenge to laymen and women in 
other localities. 


Wide Use of Self-Denial Banks 


With half a million self-denial banks 
and envelopes distributed throughout the 
territory of the Northern Convention, 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation is 
finding it necessary to provide 50,000 ad- 
ditional banks to meet the demand. Now 
it is up to the state secretaries, field 
workers, and especially to the individual 
pastor. If they will do their part in 
keeping the idea of the bank constantly 
before the people of the denomination, 
so that when the time of ingathering 
comes there shall be no empty banks, 
splendid results may be expected. A 
very beautiful service called “A Litany of 
Love” has been written to be used with 
the presentation of the banks at the 
Easter service, and is being sent out to 
the offices of the state secretaries, where 
it will be available for the individual 
churches, 

Ways and means of filling the self- 
denial banks are interesting. Several 
women have told of the methods they 
are using, and we should be glad to have 
reports on how they are going about it 
in other places. One woman is baking 
cakes and selling them to friends and 
neighbors. Another brought a suitcase 


full of home-made doughnuts to a public 
meeting and disposed of them to the 
women of the congregation. One enter- 
prising lady gave an afternoon tea where 
the guests were charged a _ reasonable 
sum, which went into her self-denial 
bank. Another who thought that she 
needed a new pair of expensive gloves 
decided that it was more important to 
fill her bank, and got along with her old 
gloves. We have heard of one Sunday- 
school class of women, where the bank 
deposits are averaging from $10 to $50 
a member. 


Publicity in the States 


The state bulletins and papers are do- 
ing excellent work in getting up interest 
in the budget-raising campaign. Editor- 
ial comments, news items, poems and 
slogans tending to give impetus to the 
financial effort are appearing in the bulle- 
tins or papers of a number of the con- 
ventions. A poem that came out in the 
last issue of The Kevstone Baptist (Penn- 
sylvania) we are quoting here, because 
we think that other workers may be able 
to make use of it in sending out literature, 
or else by setting it to music, turn it into 
a rally song. The poem is called “Over 
Here and Over There” and is by Clara 
Alden Pettengill. 


We have sent some men and women 
Over there. 
Sent them with our prayers and tears, 
With our promise that the years 
Would not find us in arrears 
Over here. 


Now we have some men and women 
Over here 

Who are languidly depending 

On the other fellow sending 

What those folks should now be spending 
Over there. 


Are you numbered with these slackers 
Over here? 
Will you let it be your fault 
That our splendid work should. halt 
While your money lies a vault 
Over here? 


Be Fair 


AKE this your motto for the 
year: 
Be fair; 
No matter what reports you hear, 
Be fair; 
It doesn’t help you up the hill 
To make some other’s pathway 
hard; 
You can’t expect by speaking ill 
Of men to win the world’s regard— 
Be fair. 
—Bulletin First Church, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 


Every missionary toiling 
Over there 
Is a substitute for you— 
Don’t withhold his honest due; 
Get a little broader view 
Over here. 

The Massachusetts plan for issuing 
“loyalty shares” to fund the deficit in the 
state’s quota is an interesting idea. This 
is described in the March issue of the 
Massachusetts Baptist bulletin. 
Encouraging Situation in New England 

Mr. Myers of the stereopticon depart- 
ment, who has returned from the Provid- 
ence Bible and missionary conference, 
reports unprecedented attendance. There 
were from 800 to 900 at the meeting on 
Monday night, and about 500 present on 
Tuesday afternoon, in spite of a heavy 
rain. State leaders in Connecticut are 
confident of raising their quota, accord 
to Doctor Agar who has just come back 
from that state. 

A note about the work in Massachusetts | 
comes from Mrs. May R. Baker, mission- | 
ary at Ongole, South India, who has 
been speaking at the follow-up Bible and 
missionary conferences in Massachusetts. | 
She says, “Came here (Holyoke) for the 
week-end and spoke six times yesterday 
to full houses. Tomorrow I join Doctor| 
Heath and Mr. Higginbotham in Fitch-| 
burg and we hold our fourth conference. 
Doctor Heath, has, I believe, been very 
well pleased and I have enjoyed my work 
with the team.” 

Latest News from New York State 

In some cities of New York state where| 
rallies are scheduled, handbills announc-) 
ing the meeting and the speakers have, 
been printed and distributed at church’ 
services to stimulate attendance at the) 
rallies. New York state papers have also’ 
been running extensive articles about) 
Doctor Huntley and his work in China in| 
advance of his speaking engagements. 
Mr. Carr believes that this newspaper: 
publicity is almost as valuable in arous- 
ing interest in the work as the meetings| 
themselves. a. | 

Rey. W. L. Pratt of Boston, who is in| 
Syracuse to aid the Baptist churches of 
the Central, Cayuga and Oswego asso- 
ciations in raising their allotted $68,701, 
made a statement to the Syracuse papers) 
last week that he had covered the Central 
association quite fully and was convinced 
it would go over the top with its quota 
of $44,000. He will visit all of the prin- 
cipal churches in the three associations, 
going out during the next few days te 
the Cayuga and Oswega associations. 

Twelve automobile parties have beet 
organized to go out from Syracuse te 
cover the churches of Onondaga county 
visiting every parish in the area. They 
will tell the story of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, covering. the period from the days 
of the Revolution, when there were 10, 
000 Baptists in America, to 1924, wher 
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there were 8,303,000, and will urge the 
continued financial support which will 
make possible further growth. 
Another Successful Banquet 
_A telegram that has come from Mr. 
Bond says that the laymen’s dinner and 
conference which took place in the First 
church, St. Paul, Minnesota, on Mar. 12, 
Was very LGR Ae that there 
were fully 225 men present. The meeting 
was addressed by Mr. Bond and by Dr. 
charles L. White of the Home Mission 
society. 
| Western Women at Work 
Women’s luncheons have been held as 
ccheduled in the various states. Mrs.-A. 
J. Willey, state secretary director of the 
yomen’s societies, and Mrs. Alonzo M. 
2etty have been giving themselves whole- 
teartedly to the denominational program 
na Northern California. They have been 
ddressing women’s meetings, Mrs. Petty 
jiving the women a stirring world vision, 
nad Mrs. Willey closing each program 
vith a definite outline for the linking of 
heir interest and enthusiasm with the 
completion of the year’s financial pro- 
vam. Dr. Grace Seagrave of Burma is 
ow in San Francisco and has been pre- 
enting a “close-up” of mission work at 
aese gatherings. Mrs. Willey writes of 
fine spirit in all three meetings and a 
el attendance of 350 women. Plans 
te now going forward for a follow-up 
rganization. 
| Reports of the Ohio luncheons have 
ome in from Mrs. Taft and Mrs. Smith. 
frs. Taft writes that the Springfield 
tmcheon was well planned and the peo- 
le sympathetic and cordial, and that 
olendid women were present at the 
leveland meeting. About ninety met for 
incheon in Washington Courthouse, and 
tveral of those present will go out with 
ne story to other churches in the dis- 
‘ict. At Lima, 150 women turned out 
+a very well-planned luncheon and there 
: as an eager response to the message. 
he district superintendent of the state 
vention, Mr. Hughes, was there and 
oke briefly, encouraging the women to 
elp raise the budgets for the churches. 
‘ts. Taft writes that there was the great- 
t change in attitude during the Toledo 
‘eeting. She says, “We had a very deep 
iritual atmosphere before the meeting 
as Over, many offering prayer and asking 
od to forgive their selfishness.” At 
anton, according to Mrs. Smith, there 
‘ere a number of ministers and a splendid 
{thering of women present. In addition 
| the women speakers, the group was 
édressed by Director Fitch, who spoke 
€ Ohio’s particular problem. 
More Material Wanted 

We know that all who are engaged in 
i work of raising the budget are tre- 
sndously busy, but we nevertheless urge 
se who have thought out new and 
€ective ways of arousing interest and 
string people to give their support to the 
Cuse, take the time to jot down their 
Mthods and send them in to the Board 
Missionary Cooperation. They may 
of immense value to some other 
tker in developing his plans. 


Boston Letter 
By CuHartes H. Watson 
The Student Brotherhood 


Boston is a great student center. The 
brotherhood and sisterhood of them is 


That Paper Tent 


jae little paper tent which the 
Board of Missionary Cooper- 
ation christened the self-denial 
bank has met with extraordinary 
favor. Indeed its reception has 
been so favorable that one state 
office after another has telegraphed 
for an increased supply. The num- 
ber of banks originally planned for 
was 250,000, but it soon became 
manifest that this was not enough 
and the total number sent out to 
the churches will easily reach a 
round half million—the largest 
distribution of the kind in the his- 
tory of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

It is not simply that the bank is 
a convenient little device. The 
idea of a cumulative Easter offer- 
ing appeals and is, in fact, in keep- 
ing with the Christian conception 
of self-denial. Perhaps, too, the use 
of the bank will in some cases make 
consistent habit take the place of 
spasmodic giving, not only for spe- 
cial occasions, but throughout the 
year. 

Now with all this vast number of 
little banks outstanding, there is 
immense interest in the forthcom- 
ing result of their use. An effort 
is being made to impress the 
thought that the bank is not a de- 
pository for loose change only; 
that it should be made worthy of 
the name bank by placing in it 
substantial amounts, to be trans- 
ferred to the church treasurer on 
Easter Sunday. It is hoped that 
this view will be generally taken. 
In Idaho there is such confidence 
that it will be that the secretary 
is concerned lest the receptacle 
prove too small. He _ suggests, 
therefore, that “an aperture be 
made in the bottom of the bank 
so that it can be fitted over a pint 
fruit jair.” 

While one cannot prophesy con- 
cerning the general outcome of the 
plan as an aid in the denomina- 
tional finance plan, the interest 
which it has aroused is quite un- 
usual and in some cases, it is cer- 
tain, the Easter offering will be ex- 
ceptionally large. One such case 
is that of a church where the idea 
of making adequate use of the bank 
has been vividly presented, both in 
church and Sunday school, and the 
Bible classes have become so keen 
about it that their members, it is 
confidently expected, will turn in 
banks containing from $10 to $50 
each. 
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well up into the tens of thousands. They 
are a fascinating company, and one is 
fortunate in finding contact with them, 
and sharing their fresh hopes and keen 
interests. By this time they have settled 
down into hard work, after the earlier 
period when in the fall they gather from 
the ends of the earth, look each other 
over, choose their mates, and form many 
of those strengthening ties that may last 
forever. 

When you consider the vast company, 
each one hoping to be a specialist in some 
intellectual, or religious line and working 
for it, then feel the pelting sweep of 
modern preoccupation with play aand 
pleasure, you wonder whether the supply 
will exceed the demand, and some of 
them have to be disappointed. Yet with 
that lightness with which youth faces ex- 
pected realization, easily they take the 
risk. But even disappointment cannot 
filch from them what a priceless training 
adds to their capital of character, or the 
riches that will endure wherever they 
abide and serve. 

Recognition 

Organized and efficient recognition of 
the student community is a welcome 
Christian practice now. We have two 
strong churches here that are successfully 
specializing in that direction: First, Bos- 
ton, and the Brookline. They are for- 
tunate in cultured and sympathetic pas- 
tors, Doctors de Blois and Lindsay; and 
in pastoral leaders of students who are 
ingenious and warm-heartedly persistent 
—men like Fetter, Bell and Clark. Of 
course the recognition has to answer the 
social needs of the students while they 
abide in the cold environment of the big 
city, the religious element not being 
stressed so strongly. Yet our best 
preachers are constantly on the programs. 
How large a percentage of the hundreds 
of students are being firmly bound to 
organized Christianity in churches, would 
be an interesting question. Still abund- 
antly imperative and renumerative is the 
fascinating social and Christian evangel- 
ism for students that has been recently 
developed, and that strongly proceeds. 

David M. Lockrow 

The passing of Lockrow, so long the 
leader and developer of the great man’s 
brotherhood in Tremont Temple, brought 
wide-spread sadness. Since leaving the 
Temple work nearly a year ago, he had 
begun a career of general evangelism, had 
conducted successful meetings in Cam- 
bridge, and was booked for other engage- 
ments a long time ahead. But alas for 
the sad interruption! He was only in 
his fifty-sixth year, and seemed to prom- 
ise his ripest and most vigorous service. 
Always he was rightly called “brother,” 
for he was a warm-hearted, helpful com- 
rade. His popularity among his brother 
graduates of Newton especially, was built 
upon his faithful affection and his good- 
natured willingness to take the laboring 
oar. He would put any amount of time 
and toil into Newton functions to help 
make them happy and successful. He 
loved men and they knew it. His toil of 
fourteen years at the Temple. the many 
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men he won to Christ, and the class of a 
thousand of them who loyally returned 
his affection, tells the tale. He had found 
his place, and fitted and filled it. 

The funeral service was a memorable 
tribute. The great Temple full, and 
among them, a solid body of 800 sorrow- 
ing men. Dr. A. Z. Conrad of Park 
Street church spoke of him with remark- 
able tenderness and truth. He _ fully 
uttered the prevailing appreciation. How 
many of us will miss “Dave Lockrow!” 
Ever his cheery, brotherly heart looked 
out of his sunny face, and his willing 
strength and devotion always leaped out 
when he could serve his Lord or his 
brethren. 

Roslindale 


Our Baptist church in the town of the 
beautiful situation and the beautiful name, 
is having a great week. They call it 
“The Golden Jubilee.” And the new pas- 
tor, Clyde W. Robbins, arrived just in 
time to create an atmosphere of prepara- 
tion, and make a masterly program of 
celebration services, which unfolded it- 
self through ten days. It is a good model 
for other celebrants, combining all the 
flavors that ought to get into a jubilee. 
Everything seemed to favor a successful 
celebration. The weather was on its best 
behavior, the participants happily chosen 
and of the inspiring quality, and the glad 
and greatful people responsive to the point 
of enthusiasm. They seem now to enter 
upon a new period, expecting to expand, 
and conscious that for expansion they 


are following the right leader. That 
strong church certainly will grow 
stronger. 


From New York and Chicago 


Among the Lenten preachers we have 
just had are Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin 
from New York and Prof. Theodore G. 
Soares of Chicago. Both of them have 
spoken a dozen times within a week: 
Doctor Woelfkin at Keith’s theater, 
Kings chapel and nightly at the Brookline 
church; and Professor Soares at Harvard, 
Keith’s theater and Arlington Street 
church. They are an unusual pair. In 
their intelligently reverent attitude to God 
and the Bible, they are much the same— 
profound spiritual expositors. Yet apart 
from that, they are individualistic preach- 
ers. Great themes are packed into small 
compass, and their inner meaning flashed 
out like jewels. If mastery is best shown 
in power to clarify the fundamentals, and 
make them simple, they have it. They 
gave us a Bible week, and we were proud 
of them. 

A Clear Case of Comity 


The First church, Portland, Me., 
seemed determined to get a Massa- 
chusetts man for its pastor. Quite right, 
of course. But they take one of our best 
young ministers in their call to Rev. W. 
S. Jacobs of First church, Chelsea. 
However, that arrangement only keeps 
the jug level between the states. Had 
not Ruggles Street, Boston, just appro- 
priated their former pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Thompson? It really looks like a case 
of Christian comity—a loving barter, 


that is certain to bring satisfaction to all 
the parties to it. 
Visitations 

When you visit the East church, 
Lynn, you are sure to touch elbows, and 
get the warm vital impression of a live 
body. Pews full morning and evening. 
People listen and worship like a drilled 
regiment, as though accustomed to hearti- 
ness, to hear something worth while, and 
respond to it. The long pastorate of 
Doctor Harriman left an indelible mark 
upon an already good church. Pastor 
Milton R. Foshay is strengthening the 
tradition. Pneumonia laid him aside a 
few weeks, but he is back again with 
health and heart, and the gratitude of a 
rejoicing people. 

Secretary Phelps of our B. Y. P. U. 
has just visited us and shown us, in many 
addresses, his ability and availability for 
his task, and a winsome practicality. that 
attracts both old and young. With wise 
sympathy, he stands at both viewpoints, 
consequently he is saying keen and faith- 
ful things. He seems more to fear that 
parents will shirk their responsibility, than 
that our youth will fail us in theirs. And 
right he is on that. 

Old, Yet New 

“Uneasy lies the head that wears the 
crown,’ is the trite old proverb that 
comes to mind with the troubles of presi- 
dents and vice-presidents. It is the same 
rule for them as for kings and their 
viceroys. It was the great Chinaman, Si 
Hung Chang, who said: “How great and 
honorable is the peacock feather of the 
throne, yet how much easier the head 
under goose feathers!” 


Montana Musings 
By Rozert W. SHAw 

Almost a month ago we left Wisconsin 
for Montana. Doctor Earl has urged 
us to continue to send in a few items 
from our new field of labor. We shall 
try to be faithful to the task laid upon 
us and let the world know what the 
Baptists are doing in this great state. 


New Church Buildings. 

Probably no state needs as many new 
church buildings proportionately as does 
Montana. A number of churches are 
contemplating either the remodeling of 
their structures or the erection of new 
and modern plants. We note that among 
the latter are Havre and Great Falls, 
the latter contemplating a $100,000 plant. 
Billings has erected the first unit of a 
new plant and needs the second unit. 
Recently a community house was dedi- 
cated at Darby, which is a step forward 
in rural church and community life in 
Montana. With prosperity returning to 
the state it may be expected that there 
will be others that will undertake to 
provide adequate facilities for their 
work, 

Evangelism. 

During the past few months evange- 
listic services have been held at Miles 
City, Butte, Havre, Roundup, Glasgow, 
Missoula, Great Falls, Stevensville, Ham- 
ilton, Laural, Kalispell, Polson, Dillon, 
Livingston and others whose names we 
do not have. It is expected that others 
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will hold Easter campaigns. As a result 
of these meetings many have been re- 
ceived into the churches, and baptisms 
have been numerous. L. C. Bauer of 
Illinois recently closed a good meeting 
with the church at Eureka. More than 
twenty-five have professed conversion. 
Summer Assembly. 

This year the summer assembly is to 
be held on its own grounds. A beauti- 
ful location has been secured near Liy- 
ingston, and near the Yellowstone Park. 
A movement is on foot to secure the 
funds with which to put up the perma- 
nent equipment. Already gifts are com- 
ing in. The dates for the assembly are 
July 28-Aug. 7. A splendid faculty is 
being secured, and those in charge hope 
for one of the best assemblies ever held 
in the state. Some of the young folks 
from Bozeman who attended last year 
are helping to arouse interest in the 
assembly for this year. The W. W. G 
is raising funds with which; to help 
send several young people. | 

Northern Baptist Convention. | 

Dr. E. R. Curry is urging that one or 
two carloads of people from this state 
attend the sessions of the convention 4 
Seattle. Nothing better could happen te 
the churches than to have one or twe 
people from each of the churches in 
addition to the pastor attend this greal| 
gathering of Baptists. 

; Gathering the Funds. | 

Montana is now in the midst of the 
campaign, along with the other states 
to raise as much as possible for the de 
nominational funds. Some _ churche; 
have already given generously, and othe; 
churches are centering on these objects 
Some who were unable to pay thei’ 
pledges in the New World Movemen) 
are paying part or all this year.. It i 
hoped that with the self-denial bank 
Montana will reach its quota of some 
thing like $15,000, a modest sum to Di 
sure, but as hard to raise in Montani 
as several times that amount in othe 
states. 


Iowa Notes 

Iowa Baptist churches are busy i| 
revival meetings until after Easter Sun 
day. Many pastors are assisting on! 
another in these meetings; others ar 
employing evangelists and singers. | 
Most of the churches are putting 0| 
special campaigns to raise their budget 
for missions before the close of the fis) 
cal year. Self-denial banks and envé 
lopes have been sent to all the churche, 
and plans are being made for a larg 
ingathering of funds on Easter Sunda) 
Also special meetings are being planne 
for World Outlook week, with program 
for men, women and young people. 
is a time of great anxiety on the pa 
of those entrusted with the responsibi| 
ity of collecting the funds for the var 
ous boards of our denomination. 
G. P. Mitchell and his corps of helpet 
in the field and at Baptist headquarte! 
are exerting every effort to reach th 
goal before April 30. ; 
Rev. W. C. Deer is enjoying an acti 
pastorate at Cedar Rapids. He hi 
been preaching a series of sermons 0! 
“What Is a Progressive Church ?”—Re 


By 

Stanley A. Gillet, pastor at Winterset, is 
preaching doctrinal sermons.—Rev. S. 
R. Bowman, pastor at DeWitt, had Rev. 
‘L. C. Bauer in a series of evangelistic 
meetings—Rev. H. B. Cox! of Daven- 
port receives members into his church 
regularly. He frequently speaks over 
Radio WOC.—Rev. W. C. Monroe is 
‘conducting a “school of prayer and evan- 
gelism” every Wednesday evening till 
April 15—Rev. R. E. Williamson, at 
Waterloo, is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on “The Eternal Verities.’ At 
present he has the help of Dr. A. E. 
Kernahan of Massachusetts—Rev. Mau- 
rice Carlson from Minnesota is the new 
pastor at Plainfield. 
quist is helping the pastor at the Eden 
Church in special meetings.—Rev. M. S. 
Dewey held special meetings at Mt. 
Pleasant church at Albia—Rev. W. J. 
Coulston is assisting Rev. W. H. Hoge 
in a revival at Independence.—Dr. W. B. 
Hutchinson, district worker, reports 
splendid evangelistic campaigns ho) 
umber of the churches in his district.— 
Rev. V. N. Witter, director of young 
people’s work, is collecting funds for a 
new pavilion at the Iowa Baptist As- 
sembly grounds.—President John W. 
Million is everywhere, collecting funds 
and making friends for Des Moines Uni- 
wersity. He has recently spoken at 
Winterset, Council Bluffs, Cedar Rapids 
and Sioux City churches. Chaplain J. 
Orrin Gould is preaching a series of 
sermons on the great men and women 
pf the New Testament, at the Univer- 
sity church. All of the churches of Des 
Moines are preparing for an ingathering 
pf members and money before the close 
of the Easter season. 


| ieee 
Detroit Baptist Doings 
By Atsert H. FINN 
Aggressive Evangelism. 
Just now Detroit is all aglow with 
‘vangelistic passion, not alone in our 
Baptist churches, but in nearly all 
thurches of the Protestant communions. 
The Detroit ,Council of Churches is 
eading in the plan, sponsoring the noon- 
lay theater meetings where nationally 
mown clergymen are appearing during 
he entire Lenten period. These are 
upplemented by earnest work on the 
vart of the various churches under the 
eadership of the denominational leaders. 
The Baptists have always evidenced deep 
oncern for soul-winning. A personal ac- 
Jeptance of Jesus Christ as ‘Lord and 
iaviour is a primal purpose with us. All 
hese efforts will culminate on Good 
Triday in great theater and church serv- 
~e€s from 12 to 3 o’clock, when the 
tores and shops and many factories are 
losed that employed and employers may 
mter into these public services—then 
ieee. 


Lusty Three-Year- Old. 
Sunday, March 1, the Jefferson Ave- 
e church peered the third anniver- 
ary of the coming of Rev. Arthur Vin- 
ent Allen as pastor of that flourishing 
furch. It had moved into its new 
ouse of worship, being the consolidation 
f the Clinton Avenue church and the 
lefferson Avenue branch of the Wood- 
rd Avenue church. These have been 


remarkable years. Over 500 members 
have been received, of which nearly 300 
have been baptized. During the same 
period nearly $75,000 has been contribut- 
ed for local and missionary objects. An 
adequate auditorium is greatly needed 
and will soon be undertaken, the present 
unit having been built as the Bible 
school and social departments. 


1925 Conventions 
The following conventions have been 
verified as to place and dates. This list 
should be preserved for reference. 
State Conventions. 
Arizona—Mesa, May 13-17. 
California (north)—San 
May 12-14. 
California (south)—Long Beach, May 
19-22. 
Colorado—Grand Junction, Oct. 6-8. 
Connecticut—Meriden, Oct. 12-14. 
Delaware—Drover, May 14-15. 
District of Columbia—Washington, 
Nov. 18-21. 
Idaho—Buhl, Sept. 29-Oct. 1. 
Illinois—Benton, Oct. 19-22. 
Indiana—Terre Haute, Oct. 
Iowa—Ames, Oct. 21-25. 
Kansas—Concordia, Oct. 13-15. 
Maine—Lewiston, June 2-4. 
Massachusetts—Fall River, 
29. 
Michigan—Lansing, Oct. 19-22. 
Minnesota—St. Paul, Oct. 12-14. 
Montana—Billings, May 13-15. 
Nebraska—Lincoln, Oct. 13-15. 
Nevada—Sparks, May 1-3. 
New Hampshire—Claremont, Oct. 6-7. 
New Jersey—Atlantic City, Oct. 26-28. 
New. York—(Place not decided) Oct. 
28-29. 
North Dakota—Valley City, July 14- 
16. 
Ohio—Toledo, May 18-21. 
Oregon—Astoria, Oct. 13-18. 
Pennsylvania—Norristown, Oct. 19-22. 
Rhode Island—Providence, May 19-20. 
South Dakota—Sioux Falls, Sept. 
30-Oct. 4. 
Vermont—Fair Haven, May 25-27. 
Utah—Salt Lake City, May 13-16. 


Francisco, 


13-15. 


Oct: 27- 


Washington (east)—Spokane, May 
11-14. 

Washington (west)—Seattle, May 
11-13. 


West Virginia—Charleston, May 19-22. 
Wisconsin—Madison, June 8-11. 
Wyoming—Sheridan, June 16-19. 


General Conventions. 
Northern Baptist Convention—Seattle, 
Wash., June 30-July 5. 
Southern Baptist Convention—Mem- 
phis, Tenn., May 13-18. 
National Baptist Convention (negro) 
—Baltimore, Md., Sept. 9-14. 


Bey PHRiUL AH Indianapolis Ind, 
July 8-12. 
The General Conference of German 


Baptist Churches of North America— 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 25-30. 
The Swedish Baptist General Confer- 


ence of America—Seattle, Wash., July 
8-12. 
Czechoslovak Baptist Convention— 


New Prague, Minn., June 29-July 5. 
The Polish Baptist Conference—Mil- 
waukee, Wis., June 8-12. 
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A Real Christian Home. 


The Baptist children’s home is rapidly 
taking on the spirit and atmosphere of 
a real Christian home. At this writing 
there are nine children in the home and 
five more are expected to join the fam- 
ily before this is printed. Mrs. Lankin 
is proving herself to be an ideal mother- 
matron. Mrs. A. H. Ross, who is a 
graduate nurse, is doing a fine piece of 
work on the receiving and placing com- 
mittee. President Charles T. Kingston is 
taking on his new position with business- 
like zeal. 


Miscellaneous Matters. 


Rev. F. C. Carey, the new pastor, was 
given a hearty reception by the First 
church of Dearborn on March 19. This 
flourishing congregation is worshiping 
in the basement of its new edifice but 
will soon be able to occupy the audito- 
rium proper. The church is making a 
remarkable record. 

A new Bible school and preaching 
service will be inaugurated at the Bap- 
tist children’s home at 13-Mile road and 
Townline road the first Sunday in April. 
The Detroit Baptist Union has a strate- 
gic site for a chapel which will be built 
in this growing community as soon as 
the need is developed. 

The annual meeting of the Detroit 
Baptist Union will be held on Tuesday 
afternoon and evening of May 12 at the 
Woodward Avenue church. Doctor 
Smith, missionary director of the Home 
Mission society, is to be our guest of 
honor. These meetings are outstanding 
events in Baptist life in Detroit. Sev- 
eral innovations will be introduced in 
the program this year. 

New building projects for Detroit 
Baptists are growing in volume, to say 
nothing of those already jin process. 
Among these might be mentioned River 
Rouge, Lincoln Park, Inkster, Birming- 
ham, Maranatha, Highland Park, Gratiot 


Avenue, Mt. Olive, First church and 
First Institutional, both of Hamtramck, 
New Mt. Zion, New Hope, Bethel, 


Hazel Park and still others in the offing. 
Where all the money is coming from 
with which to construct these new and 
much-needed edifices no one can, tell, 
but the growth of this city impels us 
to undertake great things for God. 


New York News 


A delegation of twenty-five members of 
the First church, Cohoes, headed by the 
Rey. Dr. L. N. Sirrell, pastor, attended 
the “recognition service” which was held 
Wednesday night, Feb. 25, in the First 
Baptist church, Troy, in honor of Rev. A. 
M. Prentice, of that city, at a number of 
times acting pastor of the Cohoes church, 
who has retired as associational mission- 
ary of the Hudson River association 
(north) to take up his residence with his 
son at Scottdale, Pa. Representatives 
were present from many of the churches 
embraced in the Hudson River associa- 
tion, and was participated in also by a 
number of the Baptist clergymen in the 
district. The service was a remarkable 
testimonial to Doctor Prentice. It was 
marked by the presentation to Doctor 
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Prentice of a purse of over $300, repre- 
senting the accumulation of contribu- 
tions by the churches in the territory to 
which his duties carried him. Charles 
S. Aldrich, the moderator of the asso- 
ciation in 1924, made the presentation, re- 
minding the recipient that it was a token 
of the appreciation and affection in which 
he is held by the churches. 

A formal resolution introduced by Rev. F. 
King Singiser, pastor of the First church, 
Troy, and seconded by Rev. Frederick 
Allen, of the Fifth Avenue church, Troy, 
was adopted, expressing the affection for 
and the appreciation of Doctor Prentice, 
and commending him to the confidence 
of his ministerial brethren of Western 
Pennsylvania in the expectation that 
“they, like ourselves, will be blessed by 
his ministry.” 

Rev. Henry R. Freeman, rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal church, Troy, appeared 
with a resolution authorized by the Troy 
Ministerial association, stressing the high 
regard for Doctor Prentice’s services in 
his interdenominational and community 
contacts. 

Informal expressions of appreciation 
were uttered by various of the church 
people present, and these were followed 
with a formal expression on behalf of 
the association from Rev. W. J. Quincy, 
of Schenectady, a life-long friend of Doc- 
tor Prentice. 

Doctor Prentice, noticeably touched by 
all the good things said about him, re- 
sponded most feelingly. 

The service was called to order by Mr. 
H. R. Bolles of the Fifth Avenue church, 
moderator of the association for next year. 
After a song service led by Will H. 
Wade, Rev. W. M. Hull of the Second 
church, of which Doctor Prentice is a 
member, was called upon to preside. Rev. 
A. E. Foote of Watervliet, read the 
scriptures and prayer was’ made by the 
Rev. M. E. VanNostrand of Albany. 
Doctor Sirrell of Cohoes pronounced the 
benediction. 


An Englishman’s Experiences 


in the North 
» By W. T. WHItLry 

Englishmen are prone to consider the 
United States as bounded by New York, 
Washington, Chicago and Niagara. AIl- 
though the present traveler has been 
chiefly outside this quadrilateral, yet 
three weeks within it assuredly entitle 
him to generalize on the whole condi- 
tion of this section, not to say of Amer- 
ica in general. 

The leading impression is that of 
vastness. This is gained at any ticket 
office, for whereas in Britain it is very 
hard to take a journey that costs more 
than $30, that sum will not go far on 
this side. The railroad engines, the 
length of the freight trains, prepare for 
the size of the cities. One, which claims 
to be the fifth in the country, appears 
to have the mammoth auditorium, which 
ought to provide telescopes for its 
patrons, as it certainly assembles a huge 
orchestra; it is no wonder that the rec- 
ord fortune seems to have been accumu- 


lated here, and that, of course, by a Bap- 


tist. here are signs that the Baptist 
churches partake of the general feeling, 
and prepare to pull down their barns in 
order to build bigger: it is to be hoped 
that the annual crop of converts will 
keep them filled, and that their souls are 
well alive. 

The North has a negro problem, 
whereas the South seems to have none. 
Twenty years ago the writer was sur- 
prised to pass along a street for two 
miles which showed almost entirely Ger- 
man names and notices; on repassing 
his shops, he found the population was 
negro. Further inquiry revealed a great 
section covering ten blocks north to 
south, and bounded perhaps by lake and 
stockyards, where the white man afoot 
was a rare phenomenon. Stately man- 
sions were housing migrants from the 
South, men who were earning their liv- 
ing in ways novel to their race. The 
results in Baptist work are interesting. 
The First church, with its fine record, 
has transferred itself to a new home 
and acclimatized itself afresh; its orches- 
tral evening service was a delight to at- 
tend. Its former home attempts to 
house a negro church, which is bursting 
all bounds. How many services are held 
daily it seems hard to count; it takes 
a Sunday newspaper to chronicle its ac- 
tivities. At one service there were three 
different collections, and three persons 
marched contentedly away with stout 
leather bags containing offerings for 
foreign missions, church expenses, neigh- 
borhood benevolence. White churches, 
take note. 

The North has a racial problem which 
is unknown in the South. One town 
has an undigested mass of 20,000 Bel- 
gians, another specializes in Poles, an- 
other Czecho-Slovaks. To indoctrinate 
these with American ideals is a national 
need. In a few places it seems a ques- 
tion whether there is enough American 
cement to bind the foreign elements into 
a substantial concrete, or whether these 
solid blocks ought not to be broken up 
far more finely. If New York state in 
250 years has not eliminated a Dutch 
strain, will Minnesota and North Da- 
kota remain Scandinavian? The propor- 
tion of people who habitually worship 
in a European tongue is large, and is 
apparently increasing. 

The North has a Jewish problem, 
which is rare in the South. Every lead- 
ing town seems to show first-class streets 
with Hebrew signs, and splendid tem- 
ples crowned with the shield of David. 
Baptist pastors in some cities declare 
that they are crowded out of certain 
sections, which have ceased to be Chris- 
tian. This problem seems destined to 
increase in gravity, for on one recent 
vessel arriving at New York there were 
many Jews, including one rabbi so emi- 
nent that 2,000 people applied for per- 
mits to meet him. Do Baptists recog- 
nize this at all as a religious problem 
and consider how our message might be 
presented to this most able race? 

All these problems have their denom- 
inational bearing. What is to be done 
with the downtown building? England 
and Australia know the importance of 
this question, and there seems general 
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agreement that at least one central 
church must be maintained, if only for 
the sake of prestige and of visitors. May 
a visitor plead that the central church 
spend a little more on advertising? How 
gladly would the lonely wayfarer come 
to a Sunday tea or a Wednesday sup- 
per and get some congenial society, if 
only he knew where and when to go; he 
might even be willing to stay on toa 
service. 

Of rural churches this deponent has 
seen nothing. But he reads of towns 
with one church for hundreds of t 
population, and of pastors eking 
miserable stipends by other ee 
In the cities the, complaint of the pas- 
tors seems universal, that they are en- 
meshed in a web of civic service which 
prevents them doing pastoral work. Orly 
at one place did he see the frank placard 
outside a church: “Minister, Rev. € 
Jones, D.D.; visiting pastor, Rev. A. 
Smith.” It seems a little strange that 
few pastors are bold enough to decline 
flatly the many requests which they de- 
tect. Nehemiah could refuse Tobiah 
with the plain statement that he was 
doing a great work and had no time 
for conventions. The senate does not tt 
compromise with the president, u 
turns down his nomination even fora 
cabinet minister. As it stands, the tour- 
ist is hospitably entertained by a leader 
one week, in his own church; a fort- 
night later he meets him for two days 
a thousand miles away; a fortnight ater 
he greets the same pastor eight hu 
dred miles off. “With whom had thou 
left the few sheep in the wildernesaaay 

Education is on the same vast scale 
as everything else. The very schools are 
like city armories, and one principal 
was inordinately proud of her console 
where she could pull out stops and have 
shutters roll back all over the building 
to convert the classrooms into one spa- 
cious hall. As for universities, the writer 
forgot to inquire whether there was a 
circular saw to cut coupons off the en- 
dowment bonds, and an architectural de- 
partment to evolve a new building ever 
six months. ” 

Hospitality is on the same generous 
pattern. In every city the visitor w 


from boards, pastors, laymen. Nor i 
only his denomination that is thus 
As a municipal election was procee 
in one city he was urgently invited 
register his vote at four different 
ing booths, although gunmen had 
pointed themselves guardians at others 
And whereas in every city he trave 
the journals told of some crime of 
lence daily, he records with appre 
tion that up to date he has been nei 
robbed nor shot, but has been acco 
most favored nation treatment. 
Preston, England. 


Pennsylvania Women 

By Harriet NEWELL JONES 

The board of the Woman's Baj 
Missionary society recently held an 
joyable and profitable meeting in 
College club of Philadelphia on the 
vitation of Mrs. PD. H. O’Harra, who 
tertained the twenty or more me 


Mrs. H. C. Hodgens is the new and 
od beloved president of the mis- 
onary society of this big state and 
ght well has she grasped the situation 
nd is guiding our “ship of state.” The 
eports of the secretary-directors (Penn- 
ylvania is so large that we have two), 
howed good work being done; and the 


are, education, reading contest, exten- 
jon and Americanization, proved that 
hings are moving in the right direction. 
\ newer, sweeter spirit than has been 
ianifested of late seems to be abroad 
nd that alone would make us more 
opeful of great things in the future. 

Dr. Russell laid plans before us in 
je morning and stirred us all to greater 
eyotion and determination to do our 
est to help meet the present crisis. In 
ae afternoon Mr. Killian enthused us 
yith something of his own ardor as 
‘om his recent and interesting experi- 
inces he drew lessons for us and showed 
s how to meet similar experiences and 
bjections. Altogether it was a day of 
eat blessing and promise. Much credit 
; due our president for her sweet- 
virited leadership and to our hostess 


ote of thanks and appreciation was 
endered her. 

Tf saints are permitted to look down 
ver the battlements of the heavenly 
orld on earthly affairs, then I am sure 
iat Mrs. O’Harra’s mother, Mrs. Tus- 
n, for many years the beloved president 
‘ this society (and whose memory is 
ill lovingly cherished), must have 
‘miled in heaven” as she watched us 
rough the hours of that “board meet- 


Me? 


S. J. Donaldson 


An Appreciation. 

By BENJAMIN Otto 

Hiday morning, March 20, he left us 
ir the heavenly home, suddenly and 
ithout forewarning, a victim of an 
jute heart affliction. For five years 
I served on the board of directors of 
e Executive Council, Chicago, IIl., its 
lance and many other special com- 
littees. In all that company of choice 
lisiness and professional men, there 
is none who gave himself more faith- 
lly to the work of our denomination, 
ne was more dependable, more sym- 
thetic with the causes which needed 
Ip, none whose counsel was more val- 
ble. That we miss him and sympa- 
‘ze with his widow and children and 
i} parents in their loss of him in the 
fime of his strength, and with the 
arch of which he was a member and 
Nicer, is but a mild statement of the 
t that we are moved to sorrow. We 
| not as yet know who can be found 
falified to take his place. Our hope is 
biped, wkose work goes on, though 
/} workers are taken. 

The funeral services were held March 
at the Belden Avenue church, Chicago, 
which he was a member, where he 
is baptized as a young man, and mar- 


or her generous hospitality. A hearty. 


ried fourteen years ago by Dr. John A. 
Earl, then pastor, now editor of Tue 
Baptist, who participated in the funeral 
services. Others who took part were 
Dr. J. W. Hoyt, his pastor, who preached 
the sermon, and Dr. Benjamin Otto, 
who spoke for the council and offered 
prayer. 


Week of Prayer at Denison 


; University 

The annual Week of Prayer services 
were conducted this year at Denison Uni- 
versity by Dr. Frederick E. Taylor of 
Indianapolis. 

The college schedule was modified to 
allow one hour each morning to the 
service in Swasey Chapel. The evening 
meetings were held in the Granville Bap- 
tist church. Each day at noon the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. cabinets 
lunched together and used the time for 
special discussions. Between times Doc- 
tor Taylor was kept busy in personal 
interviews with students. 

The direct and definite results of these 
meetings cannot be told in statistics. The 
plan of the series of meetings was not 
that of the ordinary evangelistic cam- 


paign with a call for converts. The gen- 
eral theme followed was, “Practical 
Christianity.” Doctor Taylor, with his 


extraordinary experience as Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, evangelist, and pastor, was un- 
usually well fitted to appreciate the ap- 
plication of the principles of Christ to 
every-day life. He spoke of such fun- 
damental matters as faith, prayer, con- 
secration and service. With apt illustra- 
tion and earnest conviction Doctor Tay- 
lor reached the hearts of the large stu- 
dent audience that heard him. At the 
closing service a question box brought 
out about all those typical inquiries that 
young people puzzle about. They were 
met frankly and «answered. 

Doctor Taylor paid high compliment 
to the Denison student body, saying that 
he had found in them the highest type 
of Christian character. 

It was the general feeling that the 
year’s services would compare favorably 
with other years and show substantial 
results. 


Moral Condition of Japanese 
in New York 


By Cuas. H. SEars 

A study has been made of the needs of 
the Japanese residents in New York City. 
In a statement recently made at an inter- 
denominational conference Galen M. 
Fisher, executive secretary of the insti- 
tute of social and religious research, gave 
this general summary, which I am sure 
will be of interest to Christian people 
generally: 

“The foregoing data needs to be sup- 
plemented by the important facts upon 
the immoral forces which are constantly 
tending to corrupt and mislead the Jap- 
anese in New York, especially the young 
men. Gambling is one of the worst evils, 


but it is condjicted with such secrecy 


that no one can tell how extensive it is. 
With gambling goes a good deal of drink- 
ing. Some of the gambling is carried 
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on in rooms so closely barred and shut- 
tered that they must be directly conduc- 
ive to sickness. Dancing is also prevalent, 
not infrequently with demoralizing 
results. There are each year a num- 
ber of cases of insanity and of serious 
sickness, especially tubercular cases, 
which make a heavy demand on Christian 
workers. A number of the employers 
interviewed expressed an earnest hope 
that gymnasia and other recreational 
features might be provided to keep the 
young men from going to pieces. The 
lack of Japanese home life and of oppor- 
tunity to enter American homes account 
for some of the untortunate tendencies.” 


Personal 

Rev. Hav E. Norton, pastor of the First 
church, Winfield, Kan., has received more 
than 200 members, half of them by bap- 
tism during the two years he has been 
with the church. All lines of Christian’ 
work and organization have been strength- 
ened. On a recent Wednesday night the 
church gave the pastor and wife a surprise 
in the form of an anniversary dinner which 
was largely attended. A building campaign 
has been launched and it is hoped that in 
the near future $100,000 will be raised for 
a new church plant. George E. Merrill, 
architect-secretary of the Home Mission so- 
ciety met with the church in conference 
and he has been asked to draw plans for 
the new building. 


Rev. Joun L. Barton, who has done a 
remarkable work as pastor of the Imman- 
uel church, Omaha, Neb., has been unani- 
mously elected to succeed Dr. S. P. Shaw 
as executive secretary of the South Dakota 
Convention and began his work with 
headquarters at Sioux Falls on Apr. 1. 


Rev. ALBertT Exurcott and Miss Mabel 
DeWitt were united in marriage at Berke- 


ley, Calif.. on Mar. 17. Mr. Ehrgott is 
pastor of the Thousand Oaks church, 
Berkeley. 


Rev. J. W. WEDDELL, acting pastor of the 
Albany Park church, Chicago, has recently 
published, after many years of study and 
preparation, a booklet entitled, “Name Your 
Psalms!” Here are some of the sugges- 
tive names: Mid-Oceani Psalm 77; Memor- 
ial Psalm 81; Tabernacle Psalm 84; Prayer 
Meeting Psalm 86. 


Tue South Pacrric District Women’s 
American Baptist Home and Foreign Mis- 
sion societies will hold its annual meeting 
at Fresno, Calif., Apr. 8-9. The district 
board will meet on Apr. 7 at the same place. 
The women of the Fresno churches are 
preparing to entertain a large delegation. 


THE First cHurcH, Fort Scott, Kans., 
will be without a pastor after May 20, 
and is desirous of settling a pastor at that 
time. The church has a membership of 900 
and owns a good parsonage as well as an 
excellent church building. E. A. Brown is 
chairman of the pulpit committee and in 
his letter to Tue Baptist says, “Anyone 
looking for an important field with plenty 
of hard work may address me at Fort 
Scott, Kans.” 

Rev. W. H. Hucues, pastor of the First 
church, Edensburg, Pa., publishes a monthly 
church magazine called the Community 
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Booster. Five hundred copies are distrib- 
uted monthly in the homes of the people 
gratis. The pastor is awake to every op- 
portunity for service and though he has 
been pastor for less than a year he has put 
the church on the map. One of the best 
evidences of the leadership of the pastor 
is the determination of the church to raise 
its full apportionment of the general de- 
nominational budget. 

THe LINDEN AVENUE CHURCH, Dayton, 
Ohio, Rev. Geo. W. Johnson, pastor, is re- 
joicing over a reduction of $15,000 on the 
building debt. Last June a modern, well- 
equipped Sunday-school building was dedi- 
cated, and the fine old church itself, which 
had been redecorated and generally beauti- 
fied was reopened for services. The total 
cost of improvements was $52,000. Of this 
amount $22,000 was paid at the time, and 
pledges covering nearly all of the balance 
were secured. In December, as an incen- 
tive to quick action, a brother offered an 
additional $5,000 if another $10,000 on 
pledges be paid in by Feb. 28. This chal- 
lenge was met, and now there remains less 
than $15,000 to carry. Most of this is pro- 
vided for. The Sunday-school with a most 
capable body of officers and teachers is us- 
ing the new equipment to good advantage. 
The average attendance for February was 
406. <A picture of the church edifice ap- 
pears on our front cover page. 

THE FOUNDER OF THE ‘Murrow Indian or- 
phanage of Oklahoma will celebrate his 
ninetieth birthday on June 7. He is 
“Father” J. S. Murrow of Atoka, Okla. 


PASTER RAYMOND S. CARMAN of the First 
church, Joliet, Ill., is facing the task of 
erecting a new and greater building. 

For FORTY-FIVE YEARS Dr. John B. Gough 
Pidge has been pastor of the Fourth church 
of Philadelphia. He is eighty-one years old. 
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IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
gurance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 
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Dr. W. B. Henson, pastor of the East 
Side church, Portland, Ore., has been 
granted a leave of absence by his church 
because of illness. 


Rev. Ernest E. Porr has resigned the 
pastorate of the church at Dodge City, 
Kans., to accept that of the Barnum church 
of Denver, Colo. 


Epwin O. Corseck of Bellwood, Pa., has 
accepted a call to the First church of Eliza- 
beth, Pa. He began his work there Mar. 22. 


Rev. Joun W. BrusH, pastor of the 
churches at Stroudwater and Glenwood 
Square, Me., has received and accepted a 
call to the First Baptist church of New 
Haven, Conn. Mr. Brush will be greatly 
missed in Maine. A graduate of Colby col- 
lege and of Newton Theological institution, 
he has done two years of very significant, 
constructive work in his pastorate in the 
suburbs of Portland. 


Pastor Frep Younc of the First church, 
Fremont, Neb., has closed a nine weeks 
school of missions. This is the fourth year 
for his mission schools and one of the best. 
There were seven classes and the average 
attendance for nine weeks was 141. 


THREE WEEKS OF SPECIAL MEETINGS were 
conducted in February at the First church 
of Newcastle, Pa., by the new pastor, Rev. 
George M. Landis, formerly of Trinity 
church, Marion, Ohio. More than thirty 
persons made public confession of saving 
faith in the Lord Jesus. At the communion 
service on Mar. 8, forty received the hand 
of fellowship. Thirty-two persons have 
been baptized since Mr. Landis came to this 
pastorate on Jan. 11. 


A. W. BeEAveEN, pastor of Lake Avenue 
church, Rochester, N. Y., is preaching a 
series of sermons on “Youth and the New 
Social Freedom.” 


James A. MaxweLt, pastor at Seventh 
and Fulton Sts., Chester, Pa. runs a 
prayer-meeting thermometer which reg- 
istered sixty-seven Mar. 15; the attendance 
at Sunday school for the same week was 
308. 


Pastor Rosert VAN Meics of the Central 
church, Quincy, Tll., has organized his 
church for an intensive evangelistic cam- 
paign, which is now in progress to run till 
Easter. 


S. L. Parcetr, pastor of Broad Street 
church, Washington, Pa., has the task of 
caring for a host of new members received 
during a recent revival, and of handling a 
Sunday school of 500 in a house that is 
too small. 


Pastor Ernest H. SHANKs of Salem, 
Ore., varies the monotonous hue and cry 
against the church by preaching on the 
subject, “What Is Right with the Church?” 


Pastor C. Harotp THompson of Weeds- 
town, N. J., having recently died, the execu- 
tive committee of the Camden association 
passed resolutions of warm appreciation 
and sympathy. 


Dr. Georce E. BURLINGAME, acting pas- 
tor of the First church, San Diego, Calif., 
was suddenly stricken with partial paralysis 
Feb. 11, and at the latest report received is 
isolated in a hospital, though able to send 


THE BAP 


out personal letters to his friends. He 


hope of an early recovery. 


Rev. A. E. Pero reports from Westvil 
N. J., the baptism of three converts ij 
February, an attendance at prayer meetin 
equal to 25 per cent of the membership, an 
an addition to the meeting house in proces 
of erection. , 


Pastor A. Aucustus Hopson at the Fin 
church, Milwaukee, devoted his evening ser 
mon, Mar. 15, to the question, ‘Would Yor 
Rather Be a Man or a Woman?” The ser 
mon was a serious effort to appraise th 
relative duties, problems and opportuni 


for a rich life of service in the relati 
p) 


of men and women. 


AT THE MEETING of the ‘Chicago Mi 
isters’ Association on Monday, Mare 
23, Rev. E. B. Freeman, pastor atm 
Grange, Ill., was elected president. Rey 
GS: Kerfoot will continue as secretar) 
and Rey. Wilfred Noble as treasurer 
The program committee is headed b 
Rev. Milton M. McGorrill, civics com 
mittee by Rev. M. P. Boynton and in 
troductions by Rev. E. A. Shulls. : 


EvanceList H. Fremont HOLBROOK, ¢ 
Warren, Ind., was at Indianapolis in Jan. 
ary. ie was followed by a union mee 
ing at Guthrie Center, Iowa. The last ¢ 
February and first of March he led a can 
paign for the Ganson Street church ¢ 
Jackson, Mich. He is now leading a ti 
vival meeting at the First church of Howe} 
Mich. He will be with the First churt! 
of Peru, Ind., for pre-Easter service 


“a 


these to close on Easter Sunday. i 


Mr. AND Mrs. JoHN Imrie, Scotch Eva 
gelistic singers, Springfield, Mo., recent 
assisted in special meetings with the Fir, 
church, Paris, Mo., Rev. Mr. Newton, pa 
tor. Rvanecicn J. H. Hubbard, of Kans 
City, Mo., was the leader of the campaig| 
Forty rove Christ. Mr. and Mrs. Imt| 
began meetings with Dr. J. M. Gurl 
Brookings, S. D., March 29. 


WITH BANDS PLAYING AND a_thousaii 
people in line, the First church of Decatt 
Ill., marched to the site of its project 
new building, Feb. 8, and laid the corne 
stone with elaborate ceremonies. | 
Harley Marsh, the pastor, was assisted 
Pastors Fox of Riverside and Rapson 
East Park churches, by the mayor of t 
city, the president of the ministerial 2 
ciation, and General Superintendent A. 
Peterson of the Illinois Baptist Conventi 
The new edifice will be classic in style, a 
is built of white stone. Massive alt 


A 


support a lofty entrance. Within is 
found all the conveniences for carryin 
the growing activities of this great ch 
It is expected that the building will be 
for dedication early in the fall. 


Rev. L. M. Darnett of Phoenix, Ai 
becomes general missionary for Utah. 
has been pastor-at-large in Arizona, 2 
has had experience in promotional 
and in the pastorate. He is spend 
months of March and April in evang 
work, first at Rio Grande church, th 
Murray, then at Taylor Avenue, and 
ward at Soldier Summit and at Moab. © 


hrist’s Militant Kingdom”, by President 
searborough of the Southwestern Bap- 
ist Theological Seminary. New York: 
yeorge H. Doran Company. $1.60. 


n solid mental nutriment as well as 
evangelistic fervor this is one of the 
thor’s best books—and he has pre- 
‘ed many others. At the beginning 
have not only a table of contents, but 
0 a digest of the author’s conceptions 
the subject based on biblical presenta- 
as. The differentiations he makes be- 
ten the terms kingdom of God and 
church visible and local is very clear. 
we read the book we seem to be read- 
a treatise on ecclesiology, then on 
w Testament theology, and again on 
isionary activities, prospects and 
ds. Dr. Scarborough’s gift for rhe- 
teal coloring gives the contents a 
w and inspiration that make the book 
jarming reading as well as a profitable 
dy on great questions vitally related 
the expansion of the kingdom of God 
earth. 
—H. O. Row.anps 


Christian Church in the Modern World, 
y Raymond Calkins. New York: Mac- 
\illan Co. 


his is a very useful book, with wide 
ze of fact, well digested and uttered 
ji conviction. The author, the pastor 
he First Congregational church, Cam- 
Mge, Mass., is a wide reader, a cer- 
@thinker, a vigorous writer and a firm 
ever in the church. His book is a 
c for the faint-hearted. After facing 
1 fairness the bitter criticisms of the 
“ch today, he gives statistics showing 
Mcreasing vitality. Its mission, like 
Mm of its Founder, is to redeem the 
veld, that is, to make the spirit of Jesus 
‘ail in all relationships. Because the 
‘ch arouses the social conscience, 
hes and guides the young, maintains 
lic worship, proclaims the ideal of 
an brotherhood in racial, class and 
fnational relations and exemplifies 
ideal within its own body, it is the 
‘of the world and cannot fail. Loy- 
‘to Christ demands loyalty to his 
ich. The reviewer is struck with the 
'y, penetration, balance and glow of 
book. Ministers and laymen alike 
Id own it for information and in- 
ition. It is foolish to ignore so 
ig an ally. 
—WoopMAN BRADBURY 


Supremacy of the Spiritual, by Herbert 


a Youtz. New York: Macmillan. 
5. 
nder on this sentence: “The over- 


ming sense of the reality, power, 
supremacy of the spiritual life of 
as a living present experience so 
'd is the insight which constitutes 
saviorhood of Jesus Christ. His 
el is an insight experimentally won 
imself and offered by him for the 
imental verification of all men.” 

lis is the insight which the author, 


who is professor of philosophy of reli- 


gion and ‘Christian ethics in Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, insists we 
must have today in order to continue to 
make the program of Christ effective. 
Doctor Youtz feels we have made a mis- 
take in letting social service have prece- 
dence with us over real communion with 
God; that we have let the practical re- 
ligion of doing things rob us of that 
meditative gospel wherein we learn to be 
something more significant in the eyes 
of God and men. He further protests 
against the sceptical doctrine that re- 
ligion is a purely psychological matter. 

Many readers will no doubt disagree 
with the author relative to some of his 
statements concerning social service— 
but none can fail to appreciate that the 
author is contending earnestly for that 
which will continue to be vital rather 
than that which may become merely 
superficial. These essays will be appre- 
ciated by all those who are dealing with 
the attainment of spiritual personality in 
the midst of a materialistic age. 


—C. R. OsSBoRNE 
The Faith of Modernism, by Shailer 
Mathews. New York: Macmillan. 182 
pages. $1.50. 


By modernism Dean Mathews means 
that general world view of reality held 
by men who accept the accredited re- 
sults of scholarship guided by the mod- 
ern scientific spirit. He holds that mod- 
ernism is simply the projection of the 
Christian movement into modern condi- 
tions. It does not connote a new the- 
ology. The modern view of the Bible, 
the questions of sin and salvation, the 
growing faith in God are instructive 
chapters. Jesus as the Revealer of God 
is put in the very heart of the modern- 
ist’s faith. But Jesus cannot help those 
who simply confess faith in him with 
their mouths and do not take his teach- 
ings seriously. Dean Mathews feels that 
we cannot truthfully call Jesus Lord 
without an urge to keep his words. We 
are Christians when we are controlled 
by the attitudes and convictions which 
from the days of its Founder have been 
the heart of the continuous ongoing 
Christian community. While modernists 
will never have a creed in fixed form, 
they do have affirmations of faith cov- 
ering the range of religious reality. These 
affirmations are given treatment in the 
closing chapter and conclude with the 
belief in the ultimate triumph of love 
and justice because the modernist be- 
lieves in the God revealed in Jesus Christ. 
It is a very sane, non-controversial, con- 
structive statement of the positive affir- 
mations of faith held by a growing com- 
munity of Christian disciples and is 
worthy of a wide and sympathetic read- 


ing. 
—G. CLIFFORD CRESS 


“Christianity—Which Way?” 
Sparrow Nickerson, D.D. 
Century (Co. 


by Charles 
New York: 


The title may have been suggested by 
the title of Doctor Mullins’ late volume, 
“Christianity at the Crossroads”; the two 
volumes have a similar trend. It is a 
historic-theological work; its chapters 
bearing the headings: “The Church Mili- 
tant,” “The Church Courageous,’ “Im- 
perial,” “Divided,” and “Expectant.” The 
book is thoughtfully prepared and well 
written, abounding in sententious para- 
graphs, epigrams and truisms pointed 
and pertinent. Its perusal is refreshing 
and inspirational, If in any way the 
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Want Ads 
Wanted: Young woman to serve as 


stenographer-secretary for an officer in a 
Western college. Address College care The 
Baptist, stating experience and other quali- 
fications, with salary required. 


Minister, college and seminary graduate, 
M. A. in Religious Education, will consider 
change. Eleven years in pastorate, admin- 
istration Sunday school, Vacation school, 
young people. References, etc., exchanged. 
Present salary adequate. C—Baptist 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available 
after March 1 for single church or union 
meetings! Safe and sane! Highly recom- 
mended! For dates, terms and references 
write to 3938 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 


Northwest. 

The song service very essential. Use 
John Imrie Scotch evanglistic singer. 
Springfield, Mo., pastors write today. For 


your revival. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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author fancied the title of the Mullins’ 
volume he went no farther in his en- 
dorsement. Its trend and flavor are 
quite the opposite. The books neutral- 
ize each other. One is constructive the 
other critical, sometimes even to cynic- 
ism. Its sympathies are quite ‘“modern- 
istic.” It will please many for that very 
reason. A temptation to .which our 
“modernist” friends yield is a notion 
that they must overturn and clear away 
as debris and reactionary the teachings 
of the conservative wing and then build 
on the ruins. They are unconscious of 
the possibility that both views are taken 


from different angles—each true to its 
perspective. 
—H. O. RowLanps 


Principles of Christian Living, by Gerald 


Birney Smith. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 212 pages, $2, postage 
extra, 


Christian ethics as a quest for the good 
is treated in this book in the light of 
modern attitudes toward all truth. The 
question of right and wrong is not treated 
on a basis of philosophical theory, . but 
on the basis of empirical tests. All ab- 
stract principles of right-and wrong are 
tested today by analyzing them in the 
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situations. involved. Christianity is | 
vital, growing, historical religion an 
has social movements in this wester 
world. In the words of the author, “th 
discussion is intended to exhibit Chris 
tianity as a historically developing move 
ment, and to indicate some of the chie 
questions arising today which challeng 
Christian idealism.” The treatment o 
these questions is intended to aid me 
to correlate their religious ideals wit 
the moral tasks disclosed by scientifi 
analysis in such a manner as to mak 
modern Christianity at the same time a 
outgrowth of the past and a living de 
veloping reality facing the future. A 
invaluable book for teachers of th 
young, preachers of truth concreted fc 
modern use, and all earnest souls wh 
are perplexed about the apparent disint 
grations of moral and ethical standar¢ 
that have followed the tragedy of th 
world war. The questions found at th 
close of each chapter are of great vali 
in stimulating thought. 


—QG,. CLIFFORD CRESS 


The Character of Paul, by Charles Edwa: 
Jefferson, Pastor Broadway Tabernac) 
New York. New York: Macmillan. 3 
pages. | 
Books on the life, labors and writin 

of the great apostle to the Gentil 

abound in our libraries; in this volun) 
those features are only incidentally me| 
tioned as needed to illustrate the pa 
ticular points the author discusses. F| 
confines himself to his text—the chara| 
ter of the apostle. To this subject hed 
votes twenty-six chapters, each one trez 
ing some trait, feature, and characteris/| 
in the personality of his hero, such | 
his sincerity, vehemence, tenderne) 

sympathy, religiousness and heroism; 1} 

weaknesses and alleged limitations 2 

not overlooked. The “warts” are on t| 

likeness. He is brought forth as a pe 
cable, imperfect man. The portraitt 
is drawn by a master artist so vivic) 

that the reader feels he is in a livi) 

presence of the character. We susp 

the criticisms of the conduct and epist| 
of Paul in many instances will disple< 
conservative Bible readers; they will § 
lege that the author’s judgment is wart} 
in some of the criticisms he offers. Th/ 
will not consent to the averments tl! 

Paul is neither narrow nor bigoted whl 

he denounced as “accursed” any one W? 

preached “another gospel”; for he id 

delivered ex cathedra as the comm 

sioned ambassador of his master a my 

sage revealed to him from his Lord, 2} 

he who contradicted or changed t! 

message was self-condemned because} 

discredited a divine commission, and ¥8 

a false prophet and a perverter of § 

truth. Nor was Paul deserving cens! 

when he rebuked the insolent and lt 
less high priest, and then apologi2) 

The resentment the apostle showed 1} 

well-deserved by the brutal prelate; [ 

apology was for a breach of court | 
quette to an official Paul did not rec) 
nize because evidently he was not clot 
in his pontificial robes. The author set 
to overlook or ignore the divinely ¢? 
missioned ambassadorship of the apof 

This is the vulnerable part of the *v 

ume. Paul assumes that he is speak! 
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HIS is Station WCOY (We Count On You) radio- 
BL casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, third 
floor of the Immanuel Bldg., 2320 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

“Good evening, friends of radioland. We have asked 

“Mr. Gerald Wellman, a member of our church at Gran- 
ville, Ohio, and a student in Denison university, to say a 
few words about the paper this evening. At our request 
he uses some campus vernacular. This is Mr. Wellman.” 
“Well, folks, Mr. Cress has been burning up the ether 
with the dope. that our Baptist synagogue here in Gran- 
ville has about the keenest circulation system in Ohio for 
that popular little weekly pamphlet, facetiously known 
as THE BAPTIST. He has decided that we are to be 
punished for our success by causing us to tell the world 
how we got that way. Some infliction, on us, and on 
you. For of course, we hate to talk about ourselves. Still, 
friends, orders is orders. So we crave your indulgent at- 
tention while we shoot you this merry line of talk which 
contains fourteen reasons why we rate Al. 
~ “You know that Granville is a college burg. Which 
means that there’s lots of culture running around loose; 
and also many red-checkered shirts and dizzy golf stock- 
ings. Yet, generally speaking, college kids can spot a 
good thing. They have abilities to call things by their 
right monickers, too. Believe me. Three guesses and we 
hit the bull’s-eye. And we embryonic highbrows have 
sort of instilled the idea of taking a bird’s-eye view of 
life into the villagers, and some of the deacons. So when 
' we youthful tasters of excellence rate THE BAPTIST 
| way up saying, ‘Quod erat demonstrandum, the elders are 
| impressed duly. 
“Our church strategy (excuse the militaristic term. You 
see ours is a church militant) has been to let the Commit- 
| ‘tee on Religious Education ring every doorbell in town 
once every three years in an effort to start something and 
| jar loose a subscription. Method too tame. Not enough 
| ginger, for every fellow either subscribes or he doesn’t. 
| To sign on the dotted line and cough up two plunkers, or 
‘not to sign and not to cough, ah, that’s the question. So ad 
interim, if you get that, we have a go-getter agent—one 
| Mr. Hamblen, a lion-tamer. By printed notice in the bul- 
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Station WCOY 


letin and the spoken word, he keeps the matter before the 
people with such commendable zeal as the widow had that 
wore the unjust judge to a frazzle. No waking moment 
is entirely free of invitation to join the club of signing 
saints during our assault on the population. 


“Now believe me, we get a kick out of this magazine. 
We like to paw through it and see what the big boys 
of the denomination are doing with their spare time and 
change. Also what’s doing for their scions, the hope of 
the world. No matter how many candles a person tried 
to blow out on his last birthday cake—from the ancient 
to the young blood, there is something in this weekly tract 
for everybody from Grandpa to Goofy. Sure is. 


“Of course, even at that, not every one in Granville takes 
it. There are infants too young, a few too old, and a few 
who forgot the item when the family budget was stuck 
together. But, friends, how we, who haul the crisp splen- 
didly printed paper out of our boxes with weekly regu- 
larity, how we do pity these aforesaid martyrs of circum- 
stances. But there is hope. Even yet we think the kids 
will grow up and eventually hit the trail. 


“Well, we’ve had a circus telling the world about our- 
selves. Mr. Cress says we have the largest list for the 
size of our church and community in Ohio. And this 
isn’t any result of a spasm. It’s chronic. We do it every 
year. We put the same pep into it as we do into our foot- 
ball team when they go out to hang the hides of our 
opponents on the inter-collegiate athletic fence. But I 
will now sign off and let you hear something else not so 
interesting. For there is nothing that gingers up a college 
bunch, young or old, like telling how you out-manoeuvered 
the other team, and made a touchdown when the other 
fellows said it couldn’t be done. Good night.” 


“The office boy says that in his opinion this speaker 
tonight never had the rheumatism; couldn’t find any place 
on a crossword puzzle for the word ‘failure,’ and that 
nothing succeeds like success. He says he believes he 
will go to Denison university next year himself. 


“WCOY now signs off until April 11. That was Gerald 
Wellman of Granville, Ohio, speaking tonight. Good 


night.” 


an writing by the Holy Spirit. He men- 
cs the fact when he is not so guided. 
Ti author eliminates this presumption 
fnspiration Paul makes for himself. 
Ti inspiration claimed for the New 
Téctament writers—define it as you will 
essential to faith in their authority 
n reliability as contributors to that 
re(rd. If they were “only as other 
me” and were not so guided then the 
Ne Testament as an inspired book is a 
myh and a delusion. This does not 
look the human element in the writ- 
Ms, but not in the measure and nature 
Ictor Jefferson implies in this book as 
Nicable to the most prominent writer 
ie New Testament. 
—H. O. RowLanps 
(Project Principle in Religious Educa- 
mm, by Erwin lL. Shaver. Chicago: 
liversity Press. $2.75. 
‘new term has invaded the field of 
ious education. That term is “proj- 
Project teaching has been familiar 
blic education only recently and thus 
eiuthor feels that his contribution is 
vecial value, for religious education 
keep pace with that of our public 
Is. 
u ask immediately “‘Does the project 
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method work?” Doctor Shaver shows 
you in this wonderful work of his that 
it not only works but has been working 
for many years and therefore is not en- 
tirely new after all. It is well for the 
pupil to learn concerning the experiences 
of others, but the real good that comes 
from such learning depends largely upon 
the extent to which the pupil is able to 
transmute into his own experience the 
experiences of others. The material 
which the teacher has to present needs 
to be put into the form of a definite 
problem and a solution worked out by 
the child under the guidance and direc- 
tion of the teacher. 


The author does not leave you with a 
lot of new theories, but goes on to point 
out how projects for Christian educa- 
tion may be discovered and how they 
may be carried out with direct refer- 
ence to the development of the child’s 
interest and the use of teaching technic. 
Every teacher and Sunday-school worker 
as well as those interested in young peo- 
ple’s work will find in the seventy-five 
cases of actual project teaching in a 
typical church school, set forth by Dr. 
Shaver in the latter part of his book, 


a fund of material that is useful and 
suggestive. 
—C. R. Ossorne 


Six Nights in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
i ee H. Conwell, New York: Revell. 
cents. 


Those who have heard Doctor Con- 
well in his lecture, “Acres of Diamonds,” 
recall the fact that during his visits to 
the Holy ‘Land he had some wonderful 
experiences and that upon one occasion 
he had a visit with an old Greek priest 
who had charge of the Garden of Geth- 
semane. In this little volume the au- 
thor has made a delightful and reverent 
grouping of a number of Palestinian 


traditions which he received directly 
from the lips of the old priest. There 
are six of them—“Jacob at Jabbok”: 


“The Message to Bethany”; “The Dark- 
est Hour”; “Rhoda the Gate Keeper”; 
“He Goeth Before You”; “The Garden 
Revisited.” All of these relate to inci- 
dents that are familiar to Bible readers, 
but the main facts of the narrative as 
given in the Bible are supplemented with 
many side lights and colors of Eastern 
mystical lore and thought. This is a 
fitting book to read during the Lenten 
season. —C, R. OsBorNE 
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Our Schools and Colleges 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


(Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Member of North Central Association 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
Tuition a year $100.00 
Offers Degree of A. B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, 
superior equipment, new science hall, new 
gymnasium, swimming. pool. 

Pre-professional courses: 
engineering, journalism, business, 
ture, education, ministry. 


Special attention to training Christian 
workers, high school teachers, music, home 
economics, physical education. 

For bulletins and other information address 


President Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D. Box 
BB, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 


medicine, law, 
agricul- 


Des Moines University 


JOHN W. MILLION, Pres. 
FIX YOUR GOAL 


Men and women with definite objectives 
have a great advantage over those who 
merely wander through life. 


Des Moines University offers standard 
courses, plus association with purposeful 
young people and contacts which are 
only possible in a progressive city. 


Able instructors take keen personal in- 
terest in the progress of students, seek- 
ing in every way to be genuinely helpful. 


at 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years Col- 


lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home 
Economics. Outdoor sports. 9 Buildings. New 
College Dormitory. Campus 25 acres. 73f 
year. Term opens September 9, 1925. For 
catalog address 

Rev. Wm. P. McKee, DEAN 

Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 

THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods, For catalogue write 


President, J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEUKA COLLEGE 


the new Baptist College for Women, 
opened in 1921. Courses lead to B. A. 
and B. S. degrees. Special emphasis 
on training for Christian service. 


A. H. NORTON, President 


BETHEL INSTITUTE 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 

Trains for leadership in Church and Kingdom 
Service. 

Departments: College and Seminary Prepara- 
tory, Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 
Bible and Missionary Training. 
Strong religious and missionary 
spirit. A school with a purpose, which makes 
investments of life and money worth while. 
Write for catalog, and send gifts to 
G. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Minn. 


Theological, 
Accredited. 


Gordon 


A Graduate School of Theology 
and Missions, of high scholastic 
standards and evangelical loyal- 

: ty. Degree of B.D. 

Theological, Missionary, Re- 

ligious-Educational College course of 4 years, col- 


lege standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th.B. 
NATHAN R. WOOD, President 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, 
Boston, Mass. 


Prof. W. B. Wilson recently resigned 
as dean of Ottawa university, Ottawa, 
Kans., and Prof. Warren P. Behan was 
elected to fill the vacancy. Professor 
Wilson took this action in order that he 
might give his entire time to the depart- 
ment of biology of which he is the head. 


Rev. Allyn K. Foster, evangelistic 
secretary of the board of education, re- 
cently spent a week at Colgate university. 
The Colgate Maroon speaks highly of the 
work of Doctor Foster among the stu- 
dents. 


President Frederick Erdmann Smith of 
Ottawa university will be formally in- 
augurated on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the institution, Apr. 21, 1925. 


President John W. Million of Des 


Moines university recently made ad- 
dresses at Winterset, Council Bluffs, 
Cedar Rapids and Sioux City, Iowa, 


churches. He is much occupied collecting 
funds and making friends for Des Moines 
university. 


Mar. 1 marked the beginning of the 
twentieth year of the connection of 
President Leonard Riley with Linfield 
college. The occasion was fittingly ob- 
served by faculty and students. 


The Providence, R. I., Sunday Journal 
of Mar. 8 featured Brown university in 
a two-page article illustrated with pic- 
tures of the members of the faculty and 
President Faunce. The article puts to 
rest the illusion that college professors 
are impractical and academic. Brown 
university through its faculty is making 
a valuable contribution to the commercial 
and industrial life of the nation. “It is 
because there are men on the faculty who 
put their theories to work on every thing 
from sociology and philosophy to mos- 
quitoes and dirigibles that their fame 
has gone around the world.” The idea of 
service is the controlling thought of the 
modern university. 


COLORADO WOMAN’S 


COLLEGE 
Two years of Liberal Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Art, Expression, Piano, Organ, 


Violin and Voice. For catalogue write to 


James Asa White, President 
Capitol Hill Station Denver, Colorado 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1831 Granville, Ohio 
Clark W. Chamberlain, Ph.D., LL.D., 


President 


A COLLEGE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN 


For nearly a century Denison has been 
building college opportunities for men and 
women. With a broad comprehensive curric- | 
ulum students are prepared for life’s ac- 
tivities. Professors have sympathetic con- 
tacts with students. Class and campus or- 
ganizations provide for one hundred per 
cent participation. Doane Academy offers | 
courses for preparatory and belated stu- | 
dents. The Conservatory of Music features 
complete musical training and fits for teach- 
ing. Expenses are reasonable and college 
life democratic, 

For information address | 


Secretary, CLARENCE M. EDDY | 
Granville, Ohio. | 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LL.D., Pres. | 
THE COLLEGE 

Awards the degrees of B. A., of B. S. in Bi- 

ology, Home Economics, Education, Chemical, | 


Civil, Blectrical and Mechanical Hngineering, | 
after four years of work. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


affords instruction in Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, | 
Voice Culture and Singing, Wind Instruments, 
History of Music, Public School Music, Har- | 
mony, Composition, Theory, Vergil Clavier. — 
Bucknell aims to develop men and women who 
will apply Christian ideals in every department | 
of human endeavor. 


For catalogue and information, address 
H. Walter Holter, Registrar, — 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


f 
I 


LINFIELD COLLEGE 


The Baptist College of the Pacific Northwest 
Standard Courses and Degrees, 
Voice, Piano, Organ, Stenography, 
Typewriting ; 

Second semester opens February 2, 1925, 
For further information write to 


President, LEONARD W. RILEY, 
McMinnville, Oregon 


Cook Academy 


Fifty-second year. Prepares boys for colleg( 
or business careers. Graduates are successful i 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake region witl| 
splendid health record. All body-building ath} 
letics. Swimming pool. Christian influences ant) 
training. Music advantages. } 
dress The Principal, Box B, Montour 
New York. 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINAR! 


Tuition and room-rent free. Scholarship 
available to qualified students. | 
Seminary’s relation to the University 9° 
Pennsylvania warrants offer of the following 
I. Regular Course for Pastors ant 
Preachers. = 
II. Course with emphasis on Réj 
ligious Education. | 
Ill. Training for Advanced Schol} 
arship. | 
Milton G. Eyans, LL.D., Pres. Chester, Pa 
EXTENSION COURSE — 


Seminary maintains a correspondence depa} 
ment for men unable to attend a seminar} 
Cost, including books, $10 a year. Certifica) 
on completion. Address: et 


Eli 8. Reinhold, A.M., Dir., Chester, P8: | 
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April 4, 1925 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


SHORT words and not many of them! 


time presses, or if you are not very expert. 
right at hand though. |: 

A note of humor is added to this puzzle in No. 29, for although it is a 
good Bible word, found in Samuel, it is also a term applied to newly-fledged 
sailors during the war. 


| © 1925 THE J.c.w. co. 


HORIZONTAL 

—Upon 

—He existed 

—Prefix meaning ‘again’ 

'-Old woman of Endor consulted by Saul 
'-The fifth son of Jacob (Gen. 30:6) 
1—One of the landmarks on the eastern 
border of Palestine (Num. 34:11) 

1 i gives tithes (Matt. 


t—A landmark on the boundary of Zebulun 
} (Josh. 19:13) 
“1-A king who was a giant (Deut. 3:11) 
(-Hxist 
i-Where Christ was buried 
(-The first man 
2i-Negative of “or” 
%:-Shorter form of “Baal” 

f-A vessel used at the altar (Num. 4:14) 
§&-He exists 
‘-Where Israel fought the Philistines (II 
Sam. 21:18) 
S-A eity (© Chr. 7:12) 

i VERTICAL 
-The animal used for plowing 
® 22:10) 
2-Conquers 
-Preposition denoting place 
4-To look at closely 
6-A man who was wicked in the sight of 
, the Lord (Gen. 38:7) 
‘-Path, road (John 14:6) 


(Deut. 


god of the Philistines 

: incurred David's 
wrath (I Sam. 25:4) 

‘A cooking utensil, an earthen jar (2 

\Kings 4:2) 

+The edge of a garment, symbolically 

, important 

5-A rabble of people 

‘To boast 

yA month of the Jewish year 

‘A lair, a hiding place (Matt. 21:13) 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (2) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. _ 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 

| the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 
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Great Books on the 


LIFE of CHRIST 


Everyman’s Life 
of Jesus 


Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., LITT.D. 


Author of ‘‘The Old Testament: A New 
Translation,”’ ‘“‘The New Testament; A New 
Translation,”’ etc. 


A consecutive narrative in modern English with 
illuminating introductions. The British Weekly says: 
“The reader is guided in a way that is most excellently 
ce clear from stage to stage in the Master’s life and min- 
istry. Not merely the methods of the scholar but the 
ue he of the true evangelist eager to commend 

is Lord. 


Net, Cloth, $1.50; Leather, $2.50 


By An Unknown 
Disciple 


An inspired and reverent portrayal of Christ as he 
appeared to an unofficial disciple. Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough writes: ‘‘This book has an atmosphere all its ~ 
own. All the while you see Jesus against a wonder- 
fully well-drawn background. The author is master of 
no end of intimate matters which lend an almost price- 
less air of reality to the book.” 


Net, Cloth, $1.25; French morocco, $2.50 
Levant, divinity circuit, $3.50 


The Days of 
His Flesh 


Rev. Prof. DAVID SMITH, M.A., D.D. 


Author of ‘“‘The Art of Preaching,’’ ‘‘The Life 
and Letters of St. Paul,’’ etc. 


A book that stands among the few really great works 
on the life of Christ. 

Dr. Marcus Dods says: ‘‘There is no ‘Life of Christ’ 
in which the whole Gospel narrative is reproduced in so 
readable and intelligible a form.” 

The Central Christian Advocate says: ‘‘This is the 
best life of our Lord that has yet appeared. It em- 
bodies the best scholarship and will appeal to the best 
thought of our time.’’ 

The Continent says: ‘A beautiful, winsome story, 
free from heavy theological language.’”’ 


New edition. Reduced price. Net, $2.00 


This is a good puzzle to do when 
You will need your Bible 


hy 
oY 


The first letter of each word is 


At Your Religious Book Store 
DORAN. 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
BOOKS 


24—A royal city of the Canaanites (Josh. 
7:2) 244 Madison Avenue New York 


26—Therefore 
27—An alternative 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (2) 


JIAIMIE |S 
Sil WN 
OM|R| | MIA [T | 
N/A|U|MBg GIAIT | E 

AN DE 

L AIT IER 
E|RE 
MIE|DIAIN| 


: -Srupentr Cxvecre + 
— Usivexsny or Wisconsin 


~PaesevTe Kian Syntop.* 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


Mother’s Day {o"n, 


Before you plan your service for this occasion 

be sure to send for list of our latest songa- 

logues, dramatic services, songs, anthems, etc. 
Sent free on request. 


o Box 430, 
Gullaty 


91 Seventh Ave. 
<2 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


REMEMBER 
OUR CORPORATE NAME IS: 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


Mrs. Mary E. BLoomer, Treasure¢ 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Obituary 
Mrs. Nettle Gessing, wife of Dr. James 
A. Gessing of Oak Park, IIl., entered into 
rest Mar. 17, 1925. She was an active mem- 


Present Tendencies 


in Religious Thought 


By ALBERT C. KNUDSON 


A stimulating study for the 
man who will keep abreast 
of his time. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


=| PARISH PAPERS 


Any church, school or class can 
publish a parish paper by using our 
co-operative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work. 
! Free Samples and Particulars. 
| I Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal || 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD 
Church BELLS— PEALS 


BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


Individual Cups 


Every church should use. Clean and sanitary. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 494 Lima, Ohio 


-Channel 


ber of the First church of Oak Park. She 
is mourned by her husband, son and daugh- 
ter as well as mother, brother and sisters. 

On March 16, Mrs. E. M. Thomas passed 
away at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Chas. G. Watrous of Waukegan, Ill. Rev. 
W. C. Rutherford, of Rockford, Ill., offi- 
ciated at the final services, assisted by 
Rev. W. D. Whan, pastor of the First 
church at Waukegan. For thirty-five years 
Mrs. Thomas was a member of the First 
church, active in the work of the Sunday 
school and of the church as long as her 
health permitted. She is held in tender 
memory by six daughters. 

Rev. Thomas John Giblette, born in the 
Islands, Oct. 18, 1867, died at 
Liberty, Mo.. Mar. 12, 1925. He early be- 
came a Christian and united with West 
Croydon Baptist church, London, of which 
Rev. James Spurgeon was pastor. He be- 
came an enthusiastic worker and went to 
college to prepare himself for the foreign 
fields. Circumstances kept him from doing 
foreign missionary work, so with others 
he came to America in 1889 to further his 
education. He entered school in Minne- 
apolis where Dr. Henry W. Mabie was head 
of the institution. He became pastor of 
the church at Osceola, Wis., and was or- 
dained there in August, 1890. He married 
Miss Annie Prior in Osceola, Wis., May 14. 
1891. Later he went to the University of 
Chicago to finish his education. He was 
pastor of various churches, the last eight 
years in Iowa. His last pastorate was at 
Clinton, Iowa. Mrs. Giblette, a married 
son, Edward A., his wife and little grand- 
son, John Franklin Giblette, as well as two 
brothers and two sisters live to cherish the 
memory of his good life. Burial was at 
Clinton, Iowa. 

After making her home for fifteen years 
at the Baptist Old People’s Home of May- 
wood, Ill., Mrs. Amelia Malhorn passed 
away at the age of 88 on Mar. 2. She was 
among the first four to enter the home and 
was a member of ‘the Baptist church for 
seventy-five years. Her brother, Captain 
Woodworth, is in the Danville, Ill., home 
for soldiers. She was laid to rest at Oak 
Ridge, Wednesday, Mar. 4, Rev. R. B. 
Favoright, pastor of the Maywood church, 
conducting the service. 


Rev. T. Ewrtnc Hotranp, pastor at 
Hortonville, Wis., reports: “The Sunday 
evening attendance has recently increased 
from twenty to eighty by use of stereopticon 
slides.” And R. Marion Garrett, pastor 
at Phoenix, Ariz., thinks the stereopticon 
lectures have increased attendance and offer- 
ing. He requests that the denomination 
furnish stereopticon lectures in Spanish. 


Executive Offices 


Interchangeable Platen 


Without tools except the fingers the platen roller can be taken 


out and another inserted in a few seconds. 

or two copies, a hard one for a large number of copies, a platen for 

card writing, for label writing—this is a convenience of great worth. 
The Office of Tur Baprist is equipped with L. C. Smith typewriters. 


L. C. Smith & aE Typewriter Co. 


Chicago, Ill. Office, 58 E. Washington Street 


Phone Randolph 0052 


A soft platen for one 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE BAPTIST 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesson 
for April 19 


LIFE IN THE EARLY CHURCH 
Lesson Text: Acts 4:32-5:5. Golden 
Text: Acts 4:32 


The spiritual democracy of the early 
church stands out in striking contrast to 
the mechanical autocracy of the Phari- 
sees and Saduccees. The pronounced 
evidence of this spiritual democracy ap- 
peared in the informal and spontaneous 
attempt on the part of the members of 
the church to socialize property. It 
should always be remembered that the 
socialization of wealth in the early 
church was voluntary, local and tempo- 
rary; but in spite of these limitations, 
the first generous impulse reveals the 
trend of the Spirit’s influence when that 
influence has a free channel in which to 
flow. 

The Head of Gold 

Fellowship was the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the infant church of the 
Acts. “They continued steadfastly in 
the apostles’ doctrine and in the fellow- 
ship” is the record. This fellowship was 
practical as well as sentimental. The 
family idea prevailed and the ethics of 
the family table governed all. The poor 
shared equally with the rich, for the 
rich did not regard their property as 
their own but as belonging to the fam- 
ily. Therefore they freely disposed of 
their property and put the proceeds 
into a common fund administered by 
the apostles for the relief and support o}| 
all. Barnabas, who afterwards found Saw’ 
of Tarsus and introduced him to the 
brethren as a new convert to Christ, wat! 
a shining example of those who sol 
their property for the common good 
In such an atmosphere as this the tes. 
timony of the apostles to the resurrec: 
tion of Jesus had tremendous power ane 
hundreds of new converts were won te 
the faith. Of course the unworthy poo, 
were probably drawn to the new sect | 
hope of having their bread baskets re. 
plenished, but aside from this huge 
consequence there were multitudes o| 
honest people who sought the fellow! 
ship of the church because it was realiz 
ing the dreams which they had cherishe: 
of a redeemed society. 

The Feet of Clay. 


After all the church is a human in) 
stitution because it is made up of me) 
and women who are still of the eartt| 
earthy, though the process of regenera 
tion. has begun in them. The feet ¢| 
clay are there as well as the head ¢ 
gold. The fellowship is always in dar} 
ger of being disintegrated by the foll 
of weak brethren who ape their better! 
In order to imitate Barnabas and recety) 
the plaudits of the church for a genet) 
ows act, Ananias and Sapphira wer 
through the motions of a consecratio 
which they simulated. /They lied i 
order to receive praise for an act whic 
was never fully carried out. That li 
was like every other lie. “The only sal 
thing for a man who desires to appeé| 
good is to be good.” Every lie is 
direct insult to the Spirit of Truth. 
is significant that the first judgment ‘ 
the early church was on account 
covetousness. Covetousness kills. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
| (Continued from page 260.) 


A bequest, to the amount of fifty thou- 
ind dollars, was made to Kalamazoo 
ollege last Wednesday morning, Mar. 
. This large sum was given to the 
jilege by the late Arthur Treadway of 
etroit who died Apr. 1, 1924. He was 
graduate of the class of 1898 of Kala- 
azoo College and was a- distinguished 
fack man while in school. The money 
to be equally divided and half will go 
the completion of the new women’s 
ormitory while the other half is to be 
jed as part of the endowment fund. 


A gracious and refreshing season of 
Tvesting is in progress in the Central 
laurch, Quincy, Mass., Rev. Henry F. 
‘iden, pastor, fifty-six persons having 
ited with the church since Christmas. 
{f these three were received by letter, 
rty-six by baptism and the others came 
' way of restoration or experience. 
ae church is only three years old, and 
ithe result of that new experiment in 
(urch polity, the merging of a Swedish 
¢d an English church into a new so- 
«ty. Since the meiger an up-to-date 
juse of worship has been built, the 
cmmodious auditorium of which is al- 
nidy being taxed to ‘ts capacity with the 
fowing congregation. 


St 


The First church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
»rshiping for a time in temporary 
carters since the sale of its building 
c Flower street, has now decided on 
i permanent location, having purchased 
aot at the corner of Leeward and West- 
mreland avenues at a cost of $100,000. 
e site is accessible from all quarters 
othe city, being within easy distance 
fim three of the main arteries of traf- 
Architects have been selected and 
is the plan to go on as soon as pos- 
sile with the erection of a suitable and 
thy house of worship. The cost will 
D $700,000. Rev. James A. Francis, the 
4 Her, is making steady and assured 
Pigress in health, and hopes soon to re- 
Stae his work with all his former vigor. 


bo you know that for $1 you may re- 
cee as they come from the press, sam- 


pls of every leaflet publication of the 


Piiod of one year? ‘That as an addi- 
fival inducement, for a short time, a 
WW of the 1925 Book of Memeubrance 

be sent free with each such sub- 
‘ Deion? That a complete missionary 
wid atlas in cloth binding costs only 
»6 That you may secure a cloth world 
Misionary map (Baptist fields in red) 
fo $3.75? That the complete New Tes- 
lent translation by Mrs. Helen Bar- 
fe; Montgomery in excellent cloth bind- 
Mis priced at just $1? That a set of 
teopticon slides on one of the many 
Msionary fields of the Northern Bap- 
is Convention or an easel picture set, 
‘re you have no church stereopticon, 


Or evening services, or in a B. Y. P. 
J.\f women’s missionary meeting? That 
May secure all these and any other 


Wood Island, Alaska. 


% be helpful in arousing interest in — 


litefatire froin 
Literature and 
2320 Michigan 


missionary books Arid 
the Northern Baptist 


Stereopticon Bureau, 
Blvd., Chicago? 


On Sunday, Mar. 1, a defective wire 
caused a fire destroying the main build- 
ing of the Kodiak Baptist orphanage, 
That in utselt is a 
simple statement but when heard with 
some description of the damage done it 
is of importance to all Baptists interested 
in this project under the two Home 
Societies. Mr. M. L. Rickman, super- 
intendent, sent the following radiogram, 
“Main building burned Sunday—no one 
killed or injured—other buildings saved— 
Misses Krause and Underwood lost every- 
thing—small boys lost all clothing—all 
furniture lost—nearly all provision saved 
—no lights or water system now.” 
last letter came from the orphanage at 
Christmas time, telling how each one of 
these fifty homeless and parentless chil- 
dren had been given a real Christmas 
through the generosity of the friends in 
the States. Small groups had gathered 
together around their trees to hear the 
Christmas story of Christ’s birth and to 
receive their precious gifts. Each little 
boy, now without anything except the 
clothes on his back, had been delighted 
with a new comb and jacknife, besides 
some favorite toy. Wiped out in this 
were all these treasures besides the sup- 
plies of two dormitories, the substantial 
possessions of the two hard-working 
missionaries, toys and other objects con- 
nected with a playroom. Fire has eaten 
the refuge of these children. Surely they 
cannot be sent back to their demoralized 
homes where if their parents are alive 
they will bring them up in sin and ignor- 
ance. The orphanage gave them a chance 
to learn how to live and how to take 
care of themselves in an orderly moral 
way. Help will come in this emergency. 
Baptists must hold their ground in 
Alaska. 


The Saving Sense 


Townly. “Do you often have to rush 
to catch your morning train?” 
Subbubs. “Oh, it’s about an even 


break. Sometimes I am standing at the 
station when the train puffs up, and other 
times it is standing at the station when I 
puff up.”—Boston Transcript. 


Visitor (to butler who is showing him 
through the picture gallery); “That’s a 
fine portrait! Is it an old master?” 

Butler: “No, that’s the old missus.” 


A young matron was entertaining a 
new clergyman, and at dinner he proved 
to be so brilliant that the guests were in 
a continuous gale of laughter. Finally, 
when the dinner was over, the hostess, 
drying the tears of mirth from her eyes, 
said: “If I were queen, I should cer- 
tainly revive an old custom and have a 
fool present at every meal.” 


The 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L, White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually, 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


Christ's Mould 
of Prayer 


By Dr. James A. 
Francis 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles 


Paper, 25e. Leather, $1 
At your bookseller’s 
or by mail post paid. 


An invaluable aid to oe Bible Student and 


Tea 
The work in flexible teathens title in gold, pro- 
vides a most acceptable Easter remembrance. 
E. L, Eaton, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles. 


SUBURBS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


Brilliant interpretations of the signs 
of the times. Modern in viewpoint 
and militantly spiritual. 


Net, $1.50, postpaid 
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The Door 
That Has 
No Key 


By Bernard C. Clausen, 
D.D. 
Sermons for Real Americans. 
Pulpit addresses full of vigor 
and human interest. 


$1.25 net 


The Baptist 


Heritage 
By 


Geo. Edwin Horr, 
D.D., LL.D 


Foremost Among N ew Religious 


By Robert A. Ashworth, 


A practical 


Books 


The Monuments and the Old Testament 


By Ira Maurice Price, Ph.D. 


New Rewritien Edition with Maps and New IlIlustrations 


The book in its present form has been rewritten from cover to cover. A 
host of new illustrations has been added, among them a dozen maps. As the 
title indicates, the aim is to bring together information on the Old Testament 
afforded by excavations and decipherment of the records of the old world of 
Western Asia and Egypt. 


$2.50 net 


A China Shepherdess 


Being a 


thao By Margaret T. Applegarth 
Christian Twenty-two missionary stories on China ready- | 


to-tell to the younger folks. Twenty-two pages 
of original pen-and-ink drawings by the author 
add to the value of the book, both for the reader 
and for anyone who wishes to make practical use 


of the stories. 
$1.75 net 


D.D. 


discussion on 


Doctor Horr tells of 
the past and outlines the 


what it means to be a Christian 
and a church-member. 


opportunities for the fu- Honest 
tae hae ae before the $1.00 net W hi 
enomination. s 

$1.25 net orship Debtors 


oe oa In By Orrin Philip 
The Minister and His Ministry Gifford, D.D. 
By John Mahan English, D.D. Drama Sermons and addresses 


by one of the ablest of 
Baptist preachers and 
platform speakers. 


$1.50 net 


Doctor English speaks of the minister first as 
a preacher and then as a leader in his church and 
community, and shows the equipment necessary 
to the minister’s best product in preaching and 
leadership. Simple, Scriptural, practical, the book 
illustrates the finest ideals of the pastor’s place 
and work, and shows the road to attainment. 


$1.25 net 


Charles Arthur Boyd 


A manual of methods and 
material for young people and 
their leaders. 


$1.60 net 


Borrowed 
Axes 


By Russell H. Conwell, 
D.D., LL.D. 


Ten popular sermons of com- 
mon sense by the well-known 
author of “Acres of Dia- 
monds.” 


The Centenary 


Translation of the New Testament 
By Mrs. H. B. MONTGOMERY 


The author ‘has rendered a great service to Christian knowledge and devotion, 
making the Four Gospels and the life and words of Jesus a new revelation, partic- 
ularly to those who have no knowledge of New Testament Greek. 


Colloquial Greek is here rendered into colloquial English, yet in a dignified style 
that does not descend into the commonplace, 


The clearness of type and the illuminating headings as well as the phraseology 


are all helpful in bringing out the truth. 18mo 732 pages. Cloth edition, red edges 
$1.00 net. De luxe edition, limp leather, $2.50 net, j oe 


$1.25 net 


All books reviewed, mentioned or advertised in THE BAPTIST can be secured from our nearest house. 
Church and Sunday School Supplies. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
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125 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 439 Burke Building, SEATTLE 
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Send for Catalogues of Books, 
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T the table with them, he took the loaf and blessed it, and 

breaking, gave them. And their eyes were opened and 
they recognized him; and he vanished out of their sight ... 
Rising up that very hour, they returned to Jerusalem; and 
they found the eleven and those who were with them gath- 
ered, saying, “The Lord has risen indeed, and has appeared 
to Simon!”—Luke 24:30-34. 
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NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


THE BAPTIST is no longer an experiment in the field of denominational journalism. It is 
an established fact proved by the thousands of satisfied customers who crowd the subscription 
lists and work with enthusiasm for the extension of the paper into every Baptist home in the 
territory of the Northern Baptist Convention. 


THE BAPTIST is a household necessity for every Baptist family that keeps abreast of the 
times, and upon whose reading table is found the best current literature in the form of maga- 
zines and newspapers. No Baptist can be informed about the personnel, the activities, the pro- 
jects of Northern Baptists without the aid of THE BAPTIST. 


THE BAPTIST greatly enlarges the sphere of acquaintance which its readers enjoy. A 
scanning of the news columns of the paper for six months will bring to the most casual reader 
a wealth of fellowship with his brethren which would not be possible without THE BAPTIST. 


THE BAPTIST provides for its subscribers a practical school in religion, theology, church 
architecture, Bible, methods of Christian work, religious and Christian education, home and 
foreign missions, world events and all other matters pertaining to real culture and general in- 
telligence. 
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We want to put THE BAPTIST into 
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_ The Board of managers of the Publi- 
‘eation society at the regular session held 
“Mar. 25, 1925, in revising its by-laws, 
has changed the name of the office for- 
-merly known as “general secretary” to 
“executive secretary” of the board. Rev. 
William Holloway Main has been elected 
‘to this office by unanimous action of the 
board. 


_ The committee on educational and re- 
ligious drama of the Federal Council of 
‘Churches announces a religious drama 
contest. It offers a reward prize of $500 
for the best “religious play of social 
‘significance dealing with such themes as 
industrial, racial or international - rela- 
tions. Full particulars may be secured 
from the Committee on Educational and 
Religious Drama, 105 East 22nd St., 
Room 602, New York City. 


Rev. James K. Chung, a Korean espe- 
cially trained in the work of religious 
education, has become the assistant sec- 
retary of the Korean Sunday school as- 
‘sociation to develop the work in that 
‘country in cooperation with Rev. J. Gor- 
don Holdcroft, the general secretary. 
Mr. Chung, after completing his col- 
legiate and divinity schools, came to the 
United States for intensive post-graduate 
work which he took at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Miss Varina Brown of Anderson, S. C., 
who last year assumed the expense of 
equipping, transporting to their fields 
and providing the salaries of fifteen mis- 
sionaries to be sent out by the foreign 
‘mission board, has recently given $15,- 
000 cash to the board for the erection 
lof the first unit of the Baptist Seminary 
and Training School at Budapest, Hun- 
gary. The seminary was originally pro- 
jected in the First Baptist church at 
Budapest but it outgrew those quarters 
and the board did not have the funds 
for erecting a new building. 


The South Park church of Los An- 
zeles, Calif., Rev. Gordon Palmer, pas- 
cor, dedicated a fine new church  struc- 
‘ure on Mar. 22. A week of fraternal 
meetings followed. We note from the 
rogram of dedication that Dr. J. Whit- 
tomb Brougher, Dr. F. W. Harper and 
Dr. J. B. Fox took part. The church 
vas organized less than fifteen years ago 
ind has made wonderful progress. Rev. 
2. O. Johnson now pastor of the First 
Jhurch, Tacoma, Wash., served the 
South Park church for more than four 
tears, from 1911 to 1915. He was fol- 
owed by Rev. Earle Smith who was 
yastor for nearly two years. The pres- 
nt pastor has been with the church 
early five years. The first pastor was 
tev. F. D. Fenn: The building is a 
nodified mission, especially adapted to a 
epartmentalized Bible school and young 
‘eople’s work. The auditorium seats 
200 people and the entire building cost 


In the state of Massachusetts seven of 
the twenty-one jails have been closed 
since prohibition and three or four more 
might now be sold. Two of the closed 
jails have already passed into private 
hands. The county jail in the city of 
Lowell is for sale. 

Sixty years have passed and the 
4,000,000 negroes in the United States 
have become almost 12,000,000. Three- 
fourths of them can now read and write. 
They own 650,000 homes; operate 1,000,- 
000 farms; conduct 58,000 business proj- 
ects and have accumulated $1,480,000,000. 
They have fifty colleges and normal 
schools, and have 2,000,000 children in 
the public schools. Forty-four thousand 
are teaching school. They have $30,000,- 
000 invested in property used for higher 
education. More than 300,000 are in the 
skilled trades and more than 50,000 in 
the professions. They have 45,000 
churches, 4,800,000 church members, 2,- 
250,000 Sabbath-school scholars and 
church property valued at $90,000,000. 

Nineteen states have more stringent 
state enforcement codes than the Vol- 
stead act, namely, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Idaho, In- 
diana, North Carolina, Texas, North Da- 
kota, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Missis- 
sippi, Oregon, Tennessee, South Dako- 
ta, Virginia and Iowa. The percentage 
of convictions in prohibition cases is 
highest where the state law carries a 
mandatory prison sentence. Alabama 
courts have a record of 94 per cent of 
the trials resulting in convictions, Ar- 
kansas, North Carolina, and North Da- 
kota, 90 per cent; Kansas and Maine 
have practically 100 per cent. Ninety 
per cent of the convictions in North 
Dakota and North Carolina result in 
prison sentences. 
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| Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The World Wide Guilds of Western 
Pennsylvania will hold a three days’ con- 
ference, May 1-3 at the Rankin Christian 
center. “Methods and Helps to Guild 
Workers” will be ably discussed by 
Miss Alma Noble and others. For more 
information write the state secretary, 
Mrs. D. T. Isaac, 2632 Broadway Ave., 
Dormont, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It is officially announced that there 
will be no effort made this year to have 
Sunday theaters in Lincoln, Neb. Six 
years ago the matter was up, and cost 
the churches hundreds of dollars and 
much effort. This year the Council of 
Churches represented the Christian sen- 
timent so favorably that the matter was 
dropped by its promoters. No expense, 
contest, or ill feelings. 


From a prominent Baptist deacon and 
business man of that state the editor of 
The Alabama Baptist has received a 
proposition to put $50,000 cash into the 
endowment of that paper, provided other 
individuals in the state will match that 
amount with another $50,000. The only 
other condition of the gift is that the 
paper carry a good sermon each month. 
The endowment, if raised, will enable the 
paper to carry eight more pages of read- 
ing matter each week, Dr. L. L. Gwalt- 
ney, editor, says. But who’s to decide 
whether the sermon is a “good” one? 


The First church of Painesville, Ohio, 
has been sharing in a remarkable com- 
munity evangelistic movement. Four 
churches of the city cooperated, a taber- 
nacle was built, and services held under 
the leadership of an evangelist, George 
Wood Anderson. The churches were 
prepared beforehand by a city religious 
canvass, and an effective organization. 
The preaching was of a high order, con- 
structive and permanent in character. 
The churches are left with such a spirit 
that they will continue on a higher evang- 
elistic level than they have ever known 
before. 


Woodlawn Church, Chicago, of which 
Rev. M. P. Boynton has been pastor for 
nearly twenty-eight years, has completed 
and dedicated a church house, and re- 
modeled and refurnished portions of the 
main church building at a cost of about 
$130,000, all of which amount is under- 
written in good pledges. Dr. Frank H. 
Divine helped this church raise its funds 
in two campaigns, one in February, 1924, 
and one a year later in February, 1925. 
The new church house is four stories and 
of fire-proof construction throughout. 
There is now accommodation for a Bi- 
ble school of one thousand. Nokol oil 
burners are used for heating. The kitch- 
en is the last word in kitchen equip- 
ment. There are large parlors for social 
and class purposes. A roof-garden 1S 
provided for summer activities. The en- 
larged properties of the Woodlawn 
church are now worth about $250,000. 
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The men’s Bible class of the Highland 
Presbyterian church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
gives a Sunday morning breakfast of 
ham and eggs in the church social hall 
just before the class. The movement is 
reported to be highly successful. Pre- 
sumably the kitchen is at a proper dis- 
tance from the church auditorium. 

Gradual closing of union coal mines 
throughout Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, 
and Northern West Virginia is predicted 
as the result of the failure of coal op- 
erators of the central competitive field to 
hold a conference on the wage question. 
The conference was called off because of 
the failure of the ‘Illinois operators to 
attend, only operators of Western Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana accepting the in- 
vitation of the Ohio operators to meet 
with them. 

We hear much about the great expense 
of our public schools. The truth is that 
only 1.5 per cent of our earnings go to 
the support of the schools. Our national 
income for the last fiscal year was about 
$70,000,000,000 and our expenditures for 
education in all schools and colleges 
totaled $1,100,000,000. We spent exactly 
twice that amount for tobacco, while 
candy and soft drinks cost us $400,000,- 
000 more than schools do. We spend 
$8,000,000,000 on the movies, $10,000,000 - 
000 for luxuries and $3,000,000,000 for 
joy-rides and pleasure resorts. 

The biggest payday in the history of 
the postoffice department was recorded 
March 16. The pay in the envelopes 
was about $20,000,000. Of that amount 
$10,000,000 was the regular fortnightly 
pay of the postal employes, figured upon 
the increased wage allowed by congress. 
The other $10,000,000 was the back-pay 
allowance, since Jan. 1, also provided in 
the new wage bill. Often the postman 
brings us letters in which love has placed 
shining gifts and we are all happy now 
to see Uncle Sam slip an extra $10,000,- 
000 in the pay envelopes of the men. The 
distribution of that extra ten million will 
give assuredly every mailman _ that 
“grand and glorious feeling.” 

The sixteenth annual convocation for 
ministers conducted by the Yale Divin- 
ity School will be held this year Apr. 20- 
22. The Lyman Beecher lectures on 
preaching will be delivered by the Very 
Rev. William Ralph Inge, dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, England. Dean Inge 
has chosen as his theme “The Preaching 
of the Kingdom of God in Church His- 
tory.” The Nathaniel W. Taylor lec- 
tures on theology will be given by Prof. 
Douglas C. Macintosh on “The Reason- 
ableness of Christianity.” The other 
speakers will be Prof. E. Hershey 
Sneath, who will return from France to 
deliver the alumni lecture on “Shall We 
Have a Creed?”; Col. Arthur Woods, po- 
lice commissioner in New York City 
from 1907 to 1917, who will discuss “The 
Civic Responsibility of the Minister,” 
and Rev. William E. Gilroy, editor of 
The Congregationalist, who will discuss 
“The Problem of Religious Journalism.” 
The convocation sermon will be preached 
by Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, of New 
York City. The school, which is inter- 
denominational, cordially invites all min- 
isters to attend, 


Catholics, Jews, Christian Scientists 
and Latter Day Saints as well as Protes- 
tants have expressed themselves officially 
in various states as being ready to stand 
absolutely for legislation to release chil- 
dren from school for week-day religious 
instruction. Many state educational as- 
sociations have supported these bills. 
State superintendents of public schools 
are ardent sympathizers. City superin- 
tendents of public schools are behind 
the movement in almost every one of 
the, approximately, six hundred commu- 
nities where these schools are operating. 


The Gate Ajar 


By Mary DENNY 


WILIGHT and dark. 
A bell clear tolling through 
the night. 
Sorrow and pain, 
And after that the day. 
The call to life. 
Beyond the dark the day. 
Beyond the day the joy. 
The cloud transfigured by 
burnt gold. 
The night of passage 
Illumined by the star 
Of life Divine. 


Morn and one clear call of 
life. 

The mists of earth, 

Meeting the gold 

Of opening gates of dawn. 

The joy of vision clarified, 

Of hope fulfilled. 

The silver chiming of the call 
to praise, 

And radiant hosts of life, 

Meet at the gate ajar 

The ransomed soul. 


The Pennsylvania railroad will put in 
service, Apr. 26, a new twenty-four hour 
de luxe all-Pullman limited train in each 
direction between St. Louis and New 
York. Between St. Louis and Philadel- 
phia these trains will provide schedules 
both east and west bound of approxi- 
mately 221% hours. Connections to and 
from Baltimore will operate on prac- 
tically the same schedule as the Phila- 
delphia run, while the Washington con- 
nections will duplicate the twenty-four 
hour time to and from New York. 


Washington is to have the largest 
Catholic church in the country. Accord- 
ing to a news report it will have a cam- 
panille 335 feet high, and the dome will 
be 204 feet in height with a roof of gold. 
The three apses of the crypt will be the 
shamrock formation, “to commemorate 
the strong faith in God and the tender 
love for Mary bestowed on Ireland 
through this glorious symbol of the 
Blessed Trinity.” Just what this last 
quotation means or what Ireland has to 
do with Washington is not altogether 
clear to us. 
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The Wisconsin Baptist pastors’ re- 
treat was held at Beaver Dam on March 
23-26. There were over eighty pastors 
present. Superintendent A. LeGrand 
conducted the conference. The principal 
speakers were Dr. Samuel Neil of Phil- 
adelphia and Doctor Huntley, medical 
missionary from China. Entertainment 
and all sessions were in Wayland acad- 
emy. 

Religious controversy was not always 
concerning doctrine. In Boscawen, N. 
H., in 1832 the Congregational society 
voted to purchase a stove for the church. 
This vote was passed under protest from 
some members who declared they could 
not breathe air heated by a stove. To 
accommodate those prejudiced against 
stoves, the society, in 1833 voted to “dis- 
pense with fire in the stove the first 
Sabbath in each month through the cold 
season,” 

In advance of the official opening oj 
the University of Chicago’s development 
campaign for $17,500,000 on Mar. 24 
many well-known Chicagoans, alumni o} 
the university, made unsolicited contri 
bution to the fund, ranging in amoun’ 
from $1000 to $15,000 and totaling $340,. 
000 (not counting gifts by the alumn 
trustees). The quota assumed by alumn 
for the Chicago district is $1,320,000, anc 
for the whole alumni field $2,000,000. Uy 
to Mar. 17 the trustees of the university 
had pledged $1,689,500, the alumni $570, 
000, and other donors about $660,000 
The total amount of pledges, including 
the conditional gift from the general edu 
cation board, was about $4,690,000. 

The treasury department of the Boar 
of Cooperation informs us that vollec 
tions of distributable funds show an en 
couraging progression. Making the com 
parison with the corresponding period 
last year, the percentages recorded a 
different times are as follows: Oct. 31) 
1924, 66 per cent; Dec. 31, 68 per cent! 
Mar. 15, 1925, 77.2 per cent. | 
words, while last autumn the record 
showed that we had fallen 34 per cen 
short of our effort down to the same rel| 
ative date in the previous year, we hav 
now cut down the margin against us t' 
less than 23 per cent. There is less thai 
a month left in which to make the recori 
100 per cent and earn the extra $225, ‘4 
offered by Mr. ‘Rockefeller. 

For many years Rev. Edward A. Devi 
has been a missionary of the Unite. 
Baptist Convention of Maine. Severt 
years ago he found some young peop! 
who desired to learn New Testamen 
Greek in order to do Christian worl 
Using as a text book “Essentials of Nev 
Testament Greek” by Prof. J. H. Hue 
dilston, who occupies the chair of Gree. 
literature and history of the Near Eas 
in the University of Maine, Mr. Davis or 
ganized a correspondence course. H 
did no popular advertising, yet the wor, 
soon became known from the enthus) 
astic comments of those who had take 
the course. In all, Mr. Davis has et 
rolled 110 persons as students of Greel 
Most of these are young ministers, Sur 
day-school workers, and some older me 
who desire to read the New Testament 3 
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'N the interest of emphasizing the things evangelical be- 
. lievers hold in common, we have been using part of our 
litorial space during the past few weeks to set over 
fainst the incidental matters on which we differ the es- 
intial doctrines on which we agree. We have found that 
ar agreements are much in excess of our differences, de- 
vite the fact that differences are usually more pronounced 
ian agreements. A violent quarrel between two neigh- 
brs over a backyard fence will create far more excite- 
‘ient in the community in an hour than all the peaceful 
iterchange of neighborly acts will create in a generation. 
5 dissension and controversy among Christians make 
jore noise and get more attention in a few brief years 
tan whole periods of constructive church history. Con- 
(quently there is a call for a frequent review of the 
{ings we all believe and for a constant stressing of the 
‘ith we hold in common. 

‘Among the vital things which evangelical Christians 
“\lue in a high degree is the common hope of conscious 
lessedness beyond the grave. Nothing in the whole realm 
-¢ theology is so suggestive of speculation as the details, 
te processes and the chronology of eschatology, or last 
tings, as it is translated into newspaper English. From 
te day that Paul wrote his first letter to the Thessaloni- 
zs to the present time, many Christian people have taken 
4 eager interest in prophecy concerning the approaching 
éd of the world and the return of Jesus in person to the 
«rth. Whole libraries have been written on the rapture, 
te resurrection, the millennium, the last judgment and the 
(ronology involved in these things. There have been 
friods of Christian history marked by such intense in- 
trest in the approaching end of the age that all kinds of 
cade fanaticism broke loose and common sense entered 
von a closed season. But these excesses only prove the 
dying interest which believers have always shown in 
tings to come. Possibly no doctrine has precipitated so 
tiny interpretations and produced so much controversy as 
t2 doctrine concerning last things. And yet in the midst 
all the fantastic notions which Christian men have 
erished about the future, one thing has never been ob- 
sired and that is the common hope of a personal life of 
2ssedness beyond the grave. 

The resurrection of Jesus shortly after his burial in 
seph’s tomb has always been regarded by Christians as 
¢ final argument for the reasonableness of the common 
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| | Our Common Hope 


hope of personal, conscious, and, shall we say, embodied 
immortality after death? The early Christians seized upon 
the well-established historical fact of the resurrection of 
Jesus as the ground and promise of their own immortality. 
This is the heart of the argument of Paul concerning the 
resurrection in the fifteenth chapter of first Corinthians. 
He scorns the attempt of anybody to explain the process 
of the resurrection by material means, and with an im- 
patience which borders on discourtesy he rebukes his in- 
terrogators for their failure to appreciate the fact that 
the resurrection is a spiritual process beyond the compre- 
hension or explanation of unspiritual men. One thing, 
however, stands out clear as noonday light in Paul’s classic 
on the resurrection and that is the fact that the common 
hope of personal immortality which believers cherish is 
not an irridescent dream framed about with blue sky, but 
reasonable expectancy based upon the irrefutable evidence 
that Jesus conquered death and that all who are vitally 
identified with him by living faith and loving service share 
his eternal life here and will share it more fully hereafter. 

“He holds the key of all unknown and I am glad; if 
other hands should hold the key, or if he trusted it to me, 
I might be sad.” And since he holds the keys of death 
and of Hades why should we worry about the details of 
the future or spin theories about its eschatologies, and in- 
sist upon the acceptance of these theories as a proof of 
orthodoxy? The main outlines of our common hope are 
so clearly drawn that all believers whether mature or im- 
mature can appreciate them and rejoice in the assurance 
that because Christ lives they shall live also. There must 
always be a wide margin for differences of interpretation 
and for the liberty of reverent speculation on the many 
interesting questions that arise concerning the life beyond 
the grave. A kind of Christian agnosticism is permissible 
in matters which lie beyond the field of demonstration. 
“Tt is not for you to know the times and seasons which the 
Father holds within his own authority.” Therefore we 
must be content to walk by faith and not by sight with 
becoming modesty and large-hearted charity toward those 
who know more about the future than God has revealed 
and also toward those shrinking souls whose hope is but 
a fitful glimmer in the dark. 

In the confusion and dissension prevalent over pre- 
millennialism and postmillennialism and antimillennialism 
we suspect that many have lost the enthusiasm and comfort 
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of our common hope. But “hope springs eternal in the 
human breast” in spite of our wranglings, and expectancy 
looks forward to a day when the lion shall lie down with 
the lamb. The Bible consists largely of history and 
prophecy. The history is the background of the prophecy 
and the prophecy is the foresight of inspired men based 
upon the history. Upon these two pillars the written 
revelation of God to men rests. The prophet who ig- 
nores history is untrustworthy and the historian who is 
blind to prophecy is unreliable. In the Bible, history and 
prophecy are interwoven. Therefore the prophecy of the 
Bible is valuable when correctly interpreted. Upon the 
historical fact of the resurrection of Jesus and its spiritual 
implications our hope of personal immortality beyond the 
grave is established. Thus in the expression of the hope 
held in common by all evangelical believers both history 
and prophecy are blended. There are scores of things 
about the life beyond the grave we do not know; but “we 
know him whom we have believed and we are persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which we have committed unto 
him against that day.” This is our common hope. 


A Practical Easter Celebration 


de ae Ne accommodating themselves to the ecclesi- 
astical calendar are making more of Easter with 
every succeeding year. This does not mean that there is 
any danger of Baptists become sacramentarians, but rather 
gives evidence of the growing ability of Baptists to ac- 
commodate themselves to environment and circumstances 
when no principle is impaired thereby. The first day of 
the week, which we call Sunday, has been transformed 
from its pagan origin and significance by the fact that for 
centuries it has stood out as the weekly memorial day of 
Christ’s resurrection. Easter, which in the beginning was 
a pagan festival, has been glorified with a new meaning 
since Jesus rose from the dead, and while at times during 
the history of the church Easter has shown some revival 
of its pagan genesis, on the whole it has remained a real 
Christian celebration of the most stupendous event in the 
history of the world. 

It is fitting that flowers, birds and special music should 
feature the observance of Easter in all our churches. The 
returning life of spring, suggestive of the resurrection, 
gives added interest to the occasion. Baptisms on Easter 
Sunday enrich the celebration with a symbolic demonstra- 
tion of rare power and beauty. White Sunday, which 
memorializes Pentecost, should have a worthy mate in 
colorful Sunday which memorializes the resurrection of 
our Lord. We stand for the enrichment of Easter Sun- 
day with all the spiritual significance that can be put into 
it by every outward symbol of beauty, goodness and 
truth. 

But by experience we have learned that one of the ele- 
ments of this enrichment is a special offering for missions 
for which preparation is made a month or six weeks be- 
fore Easter. We have seen thousands of dollars given 
by churches in this way that would have been lost to 
benevolences without it. The communion table is the 
best collection plate. While the organ plays and the choir 
or quartet sings, leading the congregation in that great 
hymn of devotion, “I gave my life for thee,” in single 
file the worshipers walk up the aisles in order and deposit 
their gifts upon the communion table in front of the pul- 
pit. Old and young come with smiling faces beaming 
with the joy of a common celebration in which they have 
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a substantial part. There is no richer or more significa 
element in the celebration of Easter in our churches th 
this special offering. This year the call for the spee' 
offering is stressed by the emergency that faces the budg 
of benevolences, and it is to be hoped that hundreds 
our churches will give new meaning to Easter by an ext 
and liberal offering. 


God Speaks in the Springtime 


iF God speak to you in the voices of spring, for th 
declare the gospel of his goodness and beauty. Ty 
first sound you hear when you open your eyes these mor 
ings is the cheery song of the robin, welcoming the day 
and heralding the sunrise. You rise from your bed wi 
a new freshness and thrill of life and throw open yo 
window to see the whole landscape gleaming in gold 
light. All nature invites you to go forth and rejoice Wi 
her children. Life is everywhere. The woodland is chor 
with the song of hundreds of birds. Cardinals with plur 
age of flaming red flit among the young leaves of the tre 
Blackbirds, graceful as Diana, with plumage lustro 
and changeful as the finest silk, play around the ploug 
man and race along the furrows. Bees are humming 
the bloom of the lilac bushes on the lawn, in the whi 
cherry trees and all over the soft pink covering of ¢! 
peach orchard. Across the valley, the wooded hillsides a| 
splashed with masses of redbud bloom to give place pre 
ently to the snowy blossoms of the dogwood. You m) 
even be so fortunate as to discover a great tulip tree wil 
its mountain of flowers so softly orange green that on 
the alertness of a lover would find them, and only an e 
for delicate beauty could read the story of abounding Ii} 
they unfold. Over all is the vast dome of the sky | 
clean and blue that no earthly hue can match it, in whi! 
float masses of cloud fairly translucent with apocalyp’ 
light. | 
No human speech can ever tell the whole story. “T) 
heavens are telling the glory of God.’ God said, “Ij 
there be spring,” and there was spring, and behold it | 
very good. | 

Albert Schweitzer may have placed us under obligma| 
to him for a new power of interpretation of the works | 
God. He thinks it a tragedy that our philosophy hi 
missed the real secret of being. We dwell, as he ec 
ceives the matter, in a universe that is not metaphysic 
but vital. Its ground principle is the will to live, out 
which all being that we know has come. It may be so. | 
the spring it is easy to believe in the living God, and 
realize anew what it means to be in tune with the Infini 

The power to appropriate spring comes with use 
declines with neglect. What a world of melody | a 
beauty is lost to many because they lack the passion . 
the artist and the discoverer! To them, the sky s 
the birds sing and the flowers bloom in vain. Where G 
put flowers they see only weeds. To their sense of v 
ues, his Eden is a few acres of timber and grazing grour 
They, miss the dream of his beautiful rivers in their c) 
culations of horse-power. What he speaks with he 
rapture in nature they hear in economics. They sté 
with guns among his choristers. h 

Go forth and look and listen. When we learn to? 
derstand God’s message of spring, we shall be able to ma 
it ours forever, to fill our very economics with heaver’ 
grace, and in our own self-revelation to the world, spe 
in the language of eternal goodness and beauty. 
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PT PUPILS IN 

BMOCRACY 

\Observe the method of procedure for the election of a 
irliament among the amateur democrats of Mesopotamia. 
jis said’ that in a total electorate of 3,000,000, there have 
ten 10,000,000 registrations. In the light of that achieve- 
fent, the political education of Americans in the art of 
sifing the ballot box would seem to have been neglected. 
APAN WILL TRY THE 

3D ROAD TO REVOLUTION 

Tt is a little news note from Tokyo in an obscure corner 
« the newspaper: “The house of peers today passed the 
yace preservation act, a measure designed to curb all 
irms of radical activity.” No particulars are given, but 
thas a familiar sound. That is the road that govern- 
ents travel when an oppressed and awakened people 
¢mand rights that their rules will not grant. It is hard 
ir bourbons of any age or nation to realize that at the 
cd of that road is a volcano. One well-informed writer 
iretells the end within fifteen years. 


ja 
INDS HIMSELF PLEASED 


TH A RUSSIAN PRISON 

For a romance of these adventurous times, contemplate 
fs career of Alexander Krasnoshekoff. A boy revolu- 
tnist under the czar, he was imprisoned. L[scaping, he 
ene to the United States, worked in the stockyards of 
(jicago, studied at night, secured a diploma in law from 
laiversity of Chicago, at the outbreak of the revolution 
tturned to Russia, helped to found the Far Eastern Re- 
pblic of Siberia and became its president, as well as the 
mad of an interesting family. In public office he be- 
ne suspiciously prosperous. Tried for embezzlement, 
h was sentenced by the communist court to two years in 
pson. There he began to write books, found a market 
f- them and made money. Now at the close of his term 
| Sie to remain in prison, possibly expecting a politi- 
‘crisis in the near future which will make his reap- 
Dirance in public more opportune. 

KEY ARE COMING UP TO 

Ii HELP OF THE LORD 

Occasionally the writer of these notes is gleefully moved 
(place a bent pin in the chair of a drowsy public con- 
sence, to shout raucously into a morally dull ear, or to 
p<e a rigid forefinger into the solar plexus of a windy 
oy conceit. But such antics are the play of casual 
iples on a deep sea of optimism, faith and human sym- 
hy. Neither God has died, nor his people. Witness the 
at movement of Christians in all lands, Jewish, Catholic 
a1 Protestant, to carry religion into social effect and to 
late a fraternal world. Yes, we may go farther and 
Wleome to this fellowship the social seers of Islam and 
/ Hinduism. And all human relations are already be- 
ening to feel the impact of this spirit of Christ that 
(izes itself in human brotherhood. The kingdom of 
id is beginning to disclose itself in the form of the Com- 
nwealth of the World. 

SE PUTS HER FINGER 

RE THE TROUBLE LIES 

he Baroness Ishimoto of Japan, in the April number 
|Current History, surveys with intelligence and candor 
1 vital problems which the world must face with the 
Pong pressure of population and says: ““With modern 
sitation and modern medicine, with decreasing infant 
Mrtality, it may be expected that the population of Asia 
wl expand to a point where it will exercise keen pressure 
r the world’s food supplies. When the moment of 
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pressure comes, it is doubtful whether the flimsy walls that 
the white race has set up around whole continents will 
hold.” So far as anybody can clearly see, the human race 
is coming to the forks of the road where it must choose 
Letween scientific and wholesale extermination or scien- 
tific and selective limitation of the birth rate. The lead- 
ing nations of the future will be those that base their 
leadership upon something better than the unlimited and 
spontaneous generation of morons. 

WHO SHALL BE DEEMED 

THE AGGRESSOR IN WAR? 

There is an organization in the Methodist Episcopal 
church devoted, as all Christians ought to be, to efforts 
to end war. It has presented to congress a resolution, 
of which the core lies in these words: “We shall hence- 
forth regard the declaration of war by any nation against 
another nation as a violation of the law of civilized na- 
tions,-and . . . the United States of America will co- 
operate . . . by regarding and treating as an interna- 
tional outlaw ... any nation which is the aggressor in 
declaring war...” Thus a declaration of war would 
constitute the nation issuing it, 1pso facto, the aggressor 
and an outlaw. But nations may, and sometimes do, make 
war without declaring it. To reach the seat of the disease 
the probe must go deeper. 


Is THIS A DECLINE OR MERELY 
A REVELATION OF FAMILY LIFE? 


The number of divorces in the United States increased 
31 per cent between 1916 and 1922. In the latter year 
there were 147,000 divorces. Causes are easily enumer- 
ated and comparisons awaken alarm for the future of 
the family. But there is one consideration, which can- 
not be statistically exhibited. The morals of the last 
generation rested largely upon custom, social tabu and 
economic necessity. There was plenty of domestic tragedy 
that never found the divorce court. The ratio of arti- 
ficiality to reality was too large. Those older artificial 
restraints have been lifted, and society is showing openly 
now what is was then in privacy. That family life now 
is fundamentally less sound than in 1875 remains to be 
proved. 

A FOREIGN ENTANGLEMENT 
HARD TO DISENTANGLE 

The Philippines problem, always perplexing, may be- 
come vexing. To the plea of the people of those islands 
for full independence, substantial reasons for denial are 
not hard to find. The day has gone by when unlimited 
independence is the privilege of any people. If we should 
withdraw there is danger of chaos within or of conquest 
by some other imperial government. Under our tutelage 
the people are gaining enlightenment, liberty and pros- 
perity. So far, humanity speaks. But Mr. Nelson Poynter, 
a young American journalist traveling in the Orient, writes 
from Manila a bit of information that has been con- 
veniently overlooked. He says that there are some 
thousands of American residents in the archipelago, hold- 
ing either property or positions, who regard the natives 
as an inferior people fit only for subjection and servitude, 
and insist upon permanent and uncompromising American 
domination; and further, that under American rule Amer- 
ican trade with the islands has grown to more than $100,- 
000,000 annually. These two items of keen American 
self-interest paralyze all humanitarian arguments for 
American control, and introduce both complications and 
irritation. 
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THE BAPTIS] 


The Christian Hope of Immortality 


By HERBERT WHITING VIRGIN 


NHREE great arguments are usually presented for a 
belief in immortality—the argument from the nature 
ef man, the argument from the nature of God, and the 
argument from the experience of Christ. The first argu- 
ment is distinctively apart from any written revelation 
which we may have, and was the only one that man was 
able to produce for many centuries. With a clearer knowl- 
edge of God, through the revelation of his word, we 
have been able to add to that argument from the study of 
the nature of God himself, and with a further revelation 
ci Jesus Christ, we have been able to reach, as Christians, 
a certainty as to the future that leaves no ground for 
debate. 


We are positive in our conviction as Christians concern- 
ing the future and concerning the recognition which we 
shall have of loved ones in that other and better homeland, 
that we can readily join with Southey, as he sings: “They 
sin who tell us love can die; with life, all other passions 
fly, all others are but vanity. Love’s holy flame forever 
Lurneth, from heaven it came, to heaven returneth; it 
soweth here in toil and care, but the harvest-time of love 
is there.” 


THE HOPE OF COMPLETION 


Suppose we take up, just in the briefest possible form, 
ihe argument from the nature of man. We discover, first, 
that human nature claims the hope of immortality because 
of life’s incompleteness here. Those who really appreciate 
the opportunity for development and service in this life 
are constantly solicitous for time. It matters not whether 
one has had a vision of what life means in the active duties 
cf empire-making, such as was the case of Cecil Rhodes 
or in the case of Goethe—one of the great dreamers of 
the world—both alike felt the need of time and their 
last, dying cry was for “more time,” “more light.” Man 
discovers that there is neither time nor space enough to 
employ the multiform powers of his mind and spirit. He 
realizes that he is equipped for more things than it is 
possible for him to accomplish here, and he discovers that 
there are powers still undeveloped in him which this world 
never drafts into the fullest service. There must be an 
cpportunity for the continuance of the gifts which, through 
the years, we have cultivated here and which, when they 
have attained their highest capacities, suddenly are still in 
what we term “death.” 


The fact which has been stated above produces another 
argument for the future, the argument of the dissatisfac- 
tion of human nature. It is seemingly impossible for us to 
be wholly satisfied. Our ideals are constantly running 
ahead of that which we have been able to accomplish. We 
are full of high ambitions. There are unsatisfied yearnings 
within us. There are goals we are striving after and to 
which, as yet, we have not attained. Man is the most 
discontented of all animal nature. If there is no place 
or time in the future to satisfy the high purposes which he 
has, then there has been a crash in the constitution of our 
nature, and the Infinite God has made a grave mistake! 


But there is another argument which comes to us, and 
that is the argument of the universal instinct of immor- 
tality, which exists in the race. It is not possible to find 
a race of people, be that race ever so low in the standard 
of life, but has had a conception of the future and a 
definite belief in immortality. Go to a Dahomey village 


in Africa and there is found in that low standard of life 
a conscious conviction of immortality, perhaps not as 
clearly defined, but as real to them as was the “happy 
hunting ground” to the American Indian, or as was the 
higher conception of immortality to the Egyptians who, 
in the very study of embalming, prepared their dead from 
the viewpoint of immortality. The very tombs of Egypt, 
built thousands of years ago, “reveal pictures within them, 
representing the future state of the soul.” The laws of 
the Hindus, written before the days of Christ, the mystical 
teachings of the Romans and the Greeks, of the Mexicans 
and the Peruvians, all convey the same teaching of a pro- 
tound belief in their own heaven and hell, and give to 
us a clear conception of their viewpoint of their paradise. 
Who implanted this universal instinct, this common 
longing? Who would have implanted it, only to make it 
a mock? Who could be so cruel as to create such a uni- 
versal hope, only that he might, with diabolical joy, re- 
Joice in the disappointment of the race? God put that in- 
stinct into the soul of man. God, the author of life, did 
it, and he did it that we might have the comfort which 
was expressed in the words of John Quincy Adams who, 
at eighty years of age, having been met and asked how 
he was, replied, marking the distinction between ‘his soul 
and his body: “John Quincy Adams is well, sir; quite 
well, I thank you, but the house in which he lives at present) 
is becoming dilapidated. It is tottering upon its founda- 
tion. Time and the seasons have nearly destroyed it, 
Its roof is pretty well worn out. Its walls are much 
shattered, and it trembles with every wind. The old tene 
ment is becoming almost uninhabitable, and I think John 
Quincy Adams will have to move out of it soon; but he 
himself is quite well, sir, quite well.” a 
THE HIGHER LAW t 

There is another argument which I think is quite im 
pressive, and that is the very moral nature of man. Mar 
is subject to moral law. This differentiates him from the 
brute creation and constitutes him a man. He is a mora, 
being. He feels the constraint of duty. He is ruled by! 
moral ideals. That constraint of duty, that recognition 0) 
moral ideals in his life, did not come from time anc 
sense and place. It came from another sphere wher‘ 
time and space are not. Man is not the servant of hi 
appetites and instincts. That is the thing which differen) 
tiates him from all other animal life. “You can accoun) 
tor the actions of the lower animal kingdom without going 
beyond the region of the finite, but the roots of man‘ 
life stretch out into the unseen and the eternal.” Mar) 
obeys a higher law; the “thou shalt” of duty, and the 
very idea of duty carries us outside this brief life. “Duty 
is the daughter of the voice of God.” Here is implied ¢ 
type of life which man has to live, which is not earthy 
but is above the earth. He is compelled to live as an im) 
mortal being is supposed to live, and the very compelling 
power that holds before him the “thou shalt” is a proo) 
that he himself is immortal. If that were not so, life itsel) 
would become a mockery. } 
As we advance in the revelation which comes to U) 
through the study of God’s Word, and learn more of thi 
moral code which applies to God’s relations with us, “W! 
discover that we are in touch with a Supreme Being amon} 
whose attributes are found those of justice and of good 
ness.” “Look about you and see the tragic waste which 1 
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‘cing on in this world; see the seeming injustice of the 
nheritances which come to children. There are those 
vith bodily defects going through life as cripples and 
ufferers of the most exquisite type.” One of the greatest 
oys, to me, and, indeed, the only satisfactory solution 
get out of the complexities of life here, is the conviction 
hat an infinitely just and good God will equalize matters 
a another world. As far as I am individually concerned, 
cannot understand the disparities which I see about me 
yerywhere, except on the basis that there will be another 
ime when God is going to make proper compensations for 
Il of the differences which exist in this world. There is 
o be a place where God will wipe away every tear from 
‘ur eyes, where death shall be no more, where there shall 
‘e no more mourning, or crying, or pain. “The first things 
lave passed away ; behold, all things shall become new.” 


GOD’S FRIENDS 


| As we come nearer to God and enter into personal, vital 
elationship with him, we discover that God has a marvel- 
us friendship for the children of men, and the Word of 
jod so reveals God’s friendship. for us, that there are 
‘escriptions which warm our hearts the moment we read 
hem: “Enoch walked with God” ; “David was a man after 
jod’s own heart”; another was called, “The friend of 
sod.” These friendships are so vital, so true, this love 
'£ God has so gloriously gone out toward us, that we are 
ersuaded, since we have tasted of that friendship and 
ave had a vital experience of union with God, that that 
nion cannot be broken, that holy intimacy will never be 
evered, that the grave will never rob God of his friends. 
No coffin can confine that friendship. No mound of earth 
an press it down. Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust do 
ot end the story.” God’s love is a constant, unchanging, 
ternal love. Nothing that death can do can ever snatch 
te from that love. 

“There are many things about the bodily resurrection 
f Jesus that we do not understand, but the fact of 
ig resurrection is incontrovertible, and it is this fact 
 £ his conquering power over the grave that makes my 
wn heart rejoice when it concerns the problem of the 
uture above every other fact. That was a marvelous 
‘alk which the two disciples had on the way to Emmaus. 


f 


‘hat was a wonderful conversation which the stranger 


ad with them as he opened unto them the scriptures 
nd taught them how Christ must suffer and rise again 
tom the dead. That was a marvelous sight which Mary 
d the other women had of the open tomb. It was a 
‘teat hour to Peter, when he, with the impetuousness of 
is nature, went into that open tomb and saw the evidences 
f an empty grave. It was a tremendous hour for the 
‘orld when Peter and the others realized, beyond any 
uestion, that they had come in touch with the conquering 
hrist. Were we to find the tomb of Washington empty 
f the sacred dust which is reposing at Mt. Vernon, there 
ould be a hue and a cry, and the brainiest secret-service 
ten of the world would be placed upon the case to dis- 
wer the whereabouts of the stolen dust of Washington, 
4t had not the tomb of Christ been an empty tomb, then 
is world would have been an empty world for every one 
f us. The Apostle Paul does not too strongly present 
lat argument in the great chapter on Christ’s resurrec- 
on, in which he poured out, in his unanswerable way, the 
uth of the necessity of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
[f Christ be not raised, your faith is vain. Ye are yet 
"your sins,” and there is no hope for us. But the con- 
ering power of the Son of God has forever stopped a 
‘testion-mark concerning the future for the Christ, and 
is forever answered the appeal which comes from the 
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hearts of loved ones everywhere, “If a man die, shall he 
live again?” 

Jesus is the key to the whole question. lf we lose the 
name of Jesus, we have lost the key to it all. You re- 
member that inimitable story which van Dyke gives us 
in the volume “The Blue Flower,” the story of “The Lost 
Word.” How Hermas, a convert to Christianity living in 
the first days of the development of Christianity, at An- 
tioch, becoming dissatisfied and somewhat disillusioned 
concerning Christianity, goes back to his former life of 
worldly pleasure? Do you remember how he married, 
and how life was, both for him and for his beautiful wife, 
long, rich, and prosperous, and how, in an hour under the 
influence of a subtle temptation, he sold his faith and gave 
up a name, striking a bargain for wealth, honor, beauty, 
happiness, and seeming peace. But an hour came in his 
life when he needed to pray to one who could satisfy a 
Gissatisfied heart. He needed to pray to one who alone 
could produce healing upon his boy whose body had been 
almost wrecked. You remember how he went out into the 
open and sank upon his knees beside his beautiful wife 
and tried to think of the name that is above every name, 
but he could not. You remember the despair of his heart, 
how all that he had amounted to nothing, because it was 
not possible for him to recall the name which he had 
forfeited for the things that he now despised, and that, 
at last, John of Antioch came to him and turning to him, 
said, “My son, you have sinned deeper than you know. 
The word with which you parted so lightly is the key- 
word of all life. Without it, the world has no meaning, 
existence no place, death no refuge. It is the word that 
purifies love and comforts grief and keeps hope alive for- 
ever. It is the most precious word that ever ear has heard 
or mind has known or heart has conceived. It is the name 
of him who has given us life and breath and all things 
richly to enjoy; the name of one who, though we may 
forget him, never forgets us; the name of him who pities 
us as you pity your suffering child; the name of him who, 
though we wander far from him, seeks us in the wilder- 
ness, and sent his Son to earth, as his Son has sent me 
this moment to you, to breathe again that forgotten name 
in the heart that is perishing without it. Listen, my son, 
listen with all your soul, to the blessed name of ‘God, our 
Father.’ ” 


THE AWAKENING 


“These things said he, and after that he saith unto them, 
‘Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, but I go that I may awake 
him out of slecp.’” To me, that passage of Scripture has 
within its fold all that the Christian needs to know about 
the future. It calls attention to a perpetual friendship. 
Lazarus was a dead man at the time that Jesus thus spoke, 
and yet he speaks of him as his friend. We are quite 
aware of the fact that real friendship calls for more than 
one to the friendship, and that there can be no friend- 
ship unless there is an affinity between two. There can 
be no friendship between a dead body and a living spirit 
like Christ, and if death ended everything and Lazarus’ 
cold body out there was all that was left of him, then 


. there could be no such thing as friendship between that 


inanimate clay and the living, throbbing spiritual nature 
of Jesus. What, then, does Christ mean? He means 
that there is no such thing as death, and the very word 
“friend” there indicates that this relationship between us 
and Christ is a continuous relationship and that there can 
never be a thing that will separate. He speaks of him 
as “Lazarus,” calling him by name. We are not an in- 
definable something in the future world. We still hold 
to our personalities. What Lazarus was known as here, 
Lazarus is to be in God’s heaven. Then the Saviour goes 
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on to say that he purposes to awake Lazarus out of sleep. 
The word “sleep” there is a word which has been used 
as descriptive of death for centuries upon centuries, but 
there is an interesting bit of truth in that passage which 
differentiates Christianity from all other religions. “I go,” 
said Christ, “that I may awake him out of sleep.” The 
cnly faith that the world has which insures to us an 


The Heart of 


“I am the resurrection and the life’—John 11:25 


THE BAPTI, 


awakening is the faith that we term “Christianity,” a 
the marked distinction between all the ethnic religions th 
are now in existence and all of the ancient religions 
former civilizations, lies in the fact that the Son of G 
is the conqueror of the grave and has the power to awa 
those who trust him out of that sleep which is call 
“death,” to an eternal inheritance with God the Fath 


the Resurrection } 


By Joun A. Ear 4 


sani same word may mean one thing to one person 
4. and quite another thing to another person. The word 
“resurrection” on the lips of Martha had a very different 
meaning from the same word on the lips of Jesus. To 
Martha the resurrection meant the formal doctrine of a 
day in the distant future when the graves. would open 
and deliver their dead in living bodies; to Jesus the resur- 
rection meant the eternal and immeasureable life of God 
incarnated in Christ and made available for all who will 
take it from him by the exercise of a vital faith. Martha 
thought of the resurrection as a future hope; Jesus spoke 
of it as a present reality. We are concerned in this mes- 
sage with the resurrection as Jesus interpreted it when 
he said, “I am the resurrection and the life.’ Three 
modifying words will aid us in our interpretation, viz., 
eternal, incarnate, available. 


ETERNAL LIFE 


When Jesus said, “I am the resurrection and the life,” 
he meant that he was the agent and medium of the eternal 
life of God to men. Christ is forever life immeasureable. 
What science has made known to us of life in the universe 
going back uncounted millions of years and persisting and 
progressing despite all the opposing forces that tried to 
kill it, is a striking proof of the eternal and invincible 
hfe of God. Christ has been revealing life in myriad forms 
through all the ages. That is the first proposition of the 
Gospel of John. “All things were made through him, and 
without him was not anything made that hath been made. 
In him was life, and the life was the light of men.” This 
life which is the light of men is invincible. The darkness 
could not overcome it and the forces of death could not 
conquer it. Heat and cold, flood and drought, earth- 
quake and volcano, were forever seeking to destroy life, 
but life, pressed at one point, took refuge in another form. 
When floods threatened life, it sought the land; when 
enemies pursued life on land, it took to the air. Life has 
always been resourceful and inexhaustible. When arctic 
cold attempted to freeze life, life put on furs, and when 
water tried to choke life, it developed gills. Thus life 
expressing itself in myriad forms from the lowest mollusk 
to the highest creation of God, man, is but the revelation 
of the eternal and immeasureable life of God manifesting 
itself through the age-long processes of nature. 

Jesus did not say to Martha, “I will be the resurrection 
and the life by and by.” There is something eternally 
present in the words of our Lord. He said, “I am the 
resurrection.” Martha like so many of us was putting 
off the resurrection to the distant future—to a time she 
had been taught to call, “The iast day.”’ She looked back 
to a dead brother and forward to a last day, and between 
the two there was an indefinite and disconsolate distance. 
But Jesus sought to have her understand that in God’s 
calendar there is no past or future. It is one eternal pres- 
ent, for God is the great “I AM,” not the great “I WAS,” 


or the great “I WILL BE.” This vital truth has tran 
forming power in the lives of people when they once g 
hold of it. When we have the daring to venture out up 
the illimitable ocean of eternal life and make such a voya 
as will save us from the error of thinking that the li 
of God is local and temporal and measurable by the fit 
engineering instruments of our small philosophies, we shi 
be able to appreciate the tremendous implications that | 
in the fact that Christ is the agent and medium of # 
eternal life of God to men. j 


RESURRECTION INCARNATE 


The eternal life became temporal, the universal becan 
local, the immeasureable became limited, when the li 
of God was embodied in the person of Jesus of Nazaret 
All the myriad forms and processes of life in the univer 
were headed up in him. He became the highest form. 
life in the whole creation. “In him dwells all the fulne 
of the Godhead bodily.” So far as God could manife 
his infinite life in one person in human form, he mar 
fested it in Tesus. Jesus was conscious of this trernendo 
fact when he said, “I am the resurrection and the life 
He did not come primarily to give life—he came to. 
the life of God in the Son of man. That was his u 
changing claim for himself, and it was backed up by t 
overflow of his inexhaustible life to men. “What mann 
of man is this that even the winds and the waves ob| 
him?” was the startled exclamation of his fishermen d 
ciples when he calmed the storm on the sea of Galil 
“We have never seen it on this fashion,” said the peor 
as they watched him healing the lepers, opening the ey 
of the blind and bringing the dead back to life. | 
man spake like this man” was the verdict of his enemi 
They could not account for him. But Jesus gave the secl. 
of it when he said, “I am the resurrection and the life 

Martha was leagues behind the thought of Jesus wh) 
he eagerly tried to pierce the darkness of her mind wil 
the light of life. Her mental processes were wrapp. 
around with the cerements of the tomb, and her fail 
was but the traditional assent to a creed which she h 
been taught from childhood. Therefore she could not it 
mediately grasp the inspiration and comfort in the wor! 
of Jesus when he said, “I am the resurrection and t} 
life; he that believeth on me, though he die, yet shall | 
live; and he that liveth and believeth on me shall ney! 
die. Believest thou this?’ She dared not say she t 
lieved it, because she did not even grasp its surface meal 
ing. Martha is but the representative of thousands | 
people in Christendom today who love Jesus just as ¢ 
voutly as she and believe in his divinity, but who ha’ 
never yet got to the heart of the resurrection, which} 
the heart of the cternal and infinite life of God incarn< 
in Jesus Christ at a definite point in human history a! 
made available for all men who will take it in obedier! 
to the law of life. = | 


fi 
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The life of God is available, accessible, obtainable. No 
wn needs to be the victim of the forces that rob him of 
ality and power. The immortal life of God has been 
diated through Jesus Christ and whosoever will may 
ve all of it that he can utilize. The ocean of life is 
our front door, and all we have to do in order to radiate 
health is to live in its atmosphere and bathe in its 
oths. The word “believe,” which Jesus uses as the con- 
ion of this immortality, means more than mental assent 
‘a proposition of logic. It means association with no 
3a person than Jesus Christ himself. It means chang- 
“our minds concerning the old traditional and unspirit- 
‘ideas of life which we have academically held and 
epting as a daily rule of conduct the thought of Christ 
the present resurrection and the life. 

?or every man the life of God is available for his own 
sonal immortality, for the conduct of daily life and 
the service which he renders to others. This threefold 
ization of life is the practical side of the resurrection. 
e that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent 
hath eternal life.” That settles the question of im- 
rtality here and hereafter for the man who complies 
fh the conditions governing eternal life. That question 
sled, the man who believes in Christ with a vital trust 
y, without anxiety about the life beyond, go on to fill 
i daily conduct with the moral and spiritual energy 
ded for the big tasks and the little tasks which confront 


\ 
\ 
| 
| 


\ A AILED, burly mercenaries, bound 
By iron duty-chai 
y 1ron duty-chains 
To the cross the Martyr nailed and found 
_ No pitiful words for His pains. 


Their blind obedience He pitied and prayed 
_ For them toward the blue, 

“0 God, my Father, forgive them,” he said, 

_ “They know not what they do.” 

| 


Beside Him hang two dying thieves 

__ With dimming eyes. At Fate 

One rails and curses, the other grieves, 
Though repentance comes full late. 


‘(The Saviour woos with words of love 

_ To God the repentant soul, 

“This day shalt thou be in heaven above 
With me.” How wonderful! 


fitraught, in tears beside her son 
| Stands Mary of Nazareth, 

A widow, now bereft of the one 
To whom she first gave breath. 


(On His bosom had leaned that trustworthy youth, 
_ Boanerges, stripling John. 

Though one betrayed, and some in truth 

Stood afar, and most had gone. 


et there stands he, disciple of love, 

- Still true to the Filial One, 

And the parched, dying lips from above 
| Murmur, “Woman, behold they son.” 
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him. The sea of divine life fills all the big bays and all 
the little estuaries which are open to its tides with in- 
discriminating fulness. The resurrection life of Christ is 
available for the man who manages a big business and 
for the woman like Martha, who is worried about the 
details connected with her household. It is available for 
the man with great physical vitality and for the man with 
a feeble body. It is accessible to the man with extra- 
ordinary brain power and for the mind which is hardly 
normal. It is obtainable by the mature saint and by the. 
spiritual infant. 

In carrying on the work of Christ which he has com- 
mitted to us, the resurrection and the life incarnate in 
Christ is available. In teaching, preaching, healing, help- 
ing and saving others, and in obeying the great commis- 
sion to disciple all the nations, we may draw upon the 
infinite resources of him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life without fear of exhausting the supply. Did he not 
promise that the works which he did we should do also 
and even greater works? Do we believe it? The heart 
of the resurrection is more than a historical fact, more 
than a creedal statement, more than an Easter celebration, 
more than a hope of personal immortality. It is all these, 
but more. It is the ultimate revelation of the eternal life 
of God incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth at a definite point 
in history and made available for all who will take it in 
obedience to the law of life which is the law of sacrifice. 


The Seven Words 


By Earte BENNETT CROSS 


“TI thirst,” cries He who once had said, 
“The Water of Life am I”; 

In anguish and fever He lifts His head, 
Helpless and ready to die. 


The Cruse of heaven to earth is hurled 
To break and with water of life 

To sate the thirst of a drought-smitten world 
Aflame with sin and strife. 


Lo, the Captain of our Salvation there 
On the cross, “It is finished,” cries; 
The majestic head, thorn-torn and bare, 

Inert on His bosom lies. 


The long, hard path of the search for souls 
Of men who had wandered away, 

Is ended at last as the thunder rolls 
And strange clouds gather grey. 


“My God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
Discloses the awful vale; 

The rod and staff of God to see 
Will my Shepherd’s soul prevail? 


The day falls prey to a doleful night 
At the agonized cry of my Lord; 

But radiant His soul with blissful light 
As the Father fulfills His word. 


Eternal dawn breaks clear at the end 
Of the sanguine way of the tree. 

“My spirit, Father, to Thee I commend,” 
Reveals my God to me. 
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He Builds Structures 
That Are Eternal 


By MarsHatit N. DANA 


E is an evangelist turned executive. He is a small, 
round, bald man who fights for his cause with the 
pertinacity of a terrier and the courage of a lion. He is 
a hotel-keeper, a schoolteacher, a religious leader, a fac- 
tory superintendent, an architect of men and a builder of 
manhood. 
He is—Harry W. Stone, general secretary of the Port- 
land Young Men’s Christian Association and chairman of 
the international educational board. 


He is more than can be said in a sentence or a pata- 
graph. He is a bundle of inconsistencies that harmonize 
into a logical whole. He twinkles like a jovial Santa Claus 
and his lips compress into a straight line of determination 
symbolic of the shortest distance from the point where 
he starts to the destination at which he wants to arrive. 
He spends unmeasured energy in every direction that his 
enthusiasms lead him. He preaches physical exercise and 
practices little of it. He heads the best gymnasium in the 
state and watches other men use it. His lingual apparatus 
ought to imitate the telegraph wire that carries three or 
four messages simultaneously. He rarely completes a 
sentence, because he thinks too fast for his tongue to keep 
up. Successive ideas steal words from those that precede. 


He has a host of friends and no chums. For a good 
chunk of a lifetime he spent all his evenings at the ‘“‘Y,” 
yet despite his absences his children have grown up to 
honor his name and increase his honest pride. He doesn’t 
know how to play in the accepted sense of the word, al- 
though he is a baseball fan. Probably he would think a 
golf stick was a shinny club. When he wants recreation 
he organizes a chicken contest, encourages apple growing 
or starts a branch Y. M.C. A 


He startles the observer with the unrelatedness of his 
activities and then doubles the bewilderment by disclosing 
that all the time he was working toward a thoroughly 
planned objective, and that, always, the expanded useful- 
ness of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Perhaps at this point it is unnecessary to say that Harry 
Stone is a personality inconspicuous in his own eyes and 
conspicuous in the eyes of others, that he is so submerged 
in his own work he has no idea how big he looms in the 
world of affairs, and that not until he sees this, if he takes 
time to read it, will he get a hint of his evaluation as a 
useful and beloved citizen. 


A MAN IN DEMAND 


To Harry Stone the Young Men’s Christian Association 
is a piece of machinery that must be modern because the 
times are modern and it must keep up with the times. It 
uses play, education, physical training, social service and 
religious leadership to promote a better social order and a 
stronger civilization and through these two to establish the 
kingdom of God on earth. 


Other associations and other association work have 
sought to take him away from Portland. He has stayed 
because he won’t consider his job finished until association 
and service have extended to every nook of the city. 


Business, the ministry and colleges have tried to take 
him away. He was offered the management of a whole- 
sale house. He was offered the presidency of a college. 
He was offered the pastorate of a church, including a 
course at theological seminary. 


THE BAPTIS 


HARRY W. STONE IS A DEACON AT THE WHITE TEMPLE, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


“I never could see where I could invest my life at 
make it count for so much in other lines as in the You 
Men's Christian Association.” This was his stateme| 
during the strenuous moments in which the writer soug 
to drag some of the less well known facts from a mi 
who shuns personal publicity but makes his institution 0: 
of the most prominent in a great western metropolis. 

“The Young Men’s Christian Association is just hegi 
ning to arrive at its period of greatest usefulness,” he we 
on. “It has used the most modern methods. The soci 
the physical, the educational, the religious needs of m: 
are fundamental. It builds friendships. It has a cultut 
value. It furnishes to business and to industry young m) 
that not only are trained to be efficient but have absorb 
those principles of good faith and good conduct witho 
which the best of training is futile. 

“In the fullness of time the Young Men’s Christi) 
Association came into the scheme of things as they a) 
It is the organization for the modern commercial city. 
has developed a great service and training organizati 
during the period in which business has been developi! 
into great units and newspapers into great syndicates.” 

Don’t imagine that these quoted sentences were utter! 
with the smoothness with which they read here. The co! 
pletion of each was a task for an editorial pencil. Bi 
why emphasize mere words! It is the size of the thoug: 
that counts and Harry Stone did the thinking. 
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_ For thirty-eight years Stone has been a general secre- 
\tary. But he didn’t start that way. When he was twenty- 
jone he was in business, earning $3,000 a year, which in 
| those days was quite some salary. He was swept off his 
feet by evangelistic fervor. He wouldn’t take a salary in 
his first job as a Y. M. C. A. secretary in Texas. He held 
‘street meetings four or five times a week. The idea that 
a “Y” might have a gymnasium and a school or a cafeteria 
never occurred to him It was altogether an evangelistic 
institution. When he got to be general secretary at Fort 
Worth his equipment consisted of a couple of dozen 
‘wooden chairs, a checker board and some magazines un- 
der a tin roof on which eggs could be fried any warm day. 
He was a game guy, you understand, but he knew when 
it was time to seek cooler quarters for meetings and these 
he found in an arbor in a morally shady part of town. 
‘That particular section was distinctly improved by the new 
Jassociation, and one of the by-products of the experience 
was the financing of a Magdalen home in Fort Worth 
twhich has brought many a straying girl back into the right 
path. 

| In those early days, romance came knocking at the 
heart of the youthful evangelist-secretary. He found a 
Quaker wife in Boston. By his side she has stood ever 
since with a beautiful faithfulness and cooperation that 
jnot only help account for the Harry Stone of today but 
that are reflected in the lives of his children. 

| For a year, Stone was general secretary at Atchison, 
ans. In 1893 he became state secretary for Nebraska. 
Sioux City was the place where the great panic of that 
year started. His second child was born. He went to 
Sioux City in answer to a “come over and help us’’ call. 
He had a building with a $90,000 debt, which might have 
old for $20,000 had there been any buyers.. He and his 
family actually lived on $10 a month. When they had 
meat it was a 10-cent steak. To save rent and fill a 
Wacancy he moved to the third floor of the Y. M. C. A. 
pbuilding and lived there. 


THROUGH A PANIC 
| Things went hard with association work in the Pacific 


_ Northwest during the panic. When the panic began there 
were seventy associations in the Northwest. Only four 
survived—the associations of Seattle, Tacoma, Portland 
ind a small organization in Salem, Oregon’s capital city. 
The Portland association was literally kept alive by its 
lebts. It had so much hanging over it and so many notes 
0 pay that to keep it going created more hope of final re- 
Jayment than to attempt to liquidate it. 

| That was the kind of a situation that Harry Stone found 
vhen he came to Portland as general secretary in 1896. 
(he rooms at First and Salmon streets were rented. The 
sociation hadn’t a dollar of property. It would have 
‘een a corpse but that it was inbued with a certain quality 
if faith which would not admit defeat. 

_ William M. Ladd and other veterans in the Young 
flen’s Christian Association will tell the inquirer that 
farry Stone was good medicine for Portland. He had 
lready begun to take on the characteristic cast of executive 
nd organizer. After two months the rented rooms were 
losed and quarters were opened on the fourth floor of 
ae Concord building. In a year and a half the associa- 
on was reorganized. A building was erected at Fourth 
ad Yarnhill streets. It served for just four years, and 
len it was torn down and a bigger building set up on 
le same site. 

Some of Portland’s best citizens are conservative souls. 
ome of them couldn’t believe that any Y. M. C. A. would 
‘ver need quarters so large. When the building was com- 
leted there were many who were sure that the structural 
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necessities of the association had been fully met for gen- 
erations to come. 

The Y M.C. A. took just five years to outgrow its 
quarters. The city grew. Young man life and needs 
grew. It grew. Harry Stone imbued his board with the 
audacious notion that a new building and a new location 
could be had. One of the men who most faithfully sup- 
ported this notion was Sigmund Frank, a Jewish merchant 
of Portland. A campaign for $350,000 was inaugurated. 
It was to be used in paying the association’s debts and in 
the erection of a six-story building. The money was raised 
but instead of paying the debts, the new building was 
made eight stories high. When the information for this 
article was assembled, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Portland had taken an indefinite lease on the 
quarter block adjoining its building at Sixth and Taylor 
and was in the midst of a campaign for a fund of $550,000 
wherewith to pay its debts and put up an addition to the 
present terrifically crowded building. 


EXPANSION 


And right when the money was being asked, Harry 
Stone knew as he knew before, that the money wouldn't 
be used to pay debts but would help as a whole to answer 
the imperative demand for more building and equipment. 

Harry Stone has a vast impatience with education that 
doesn’t hit the mark of maximum usefulness. He holds 
that whether a man is to be a plumber, electrician, carpen- 
ter or banker, he should carry to his job not alone the 
ability but the ideal of Christian vocational training. 

That is the reason he found time to promote apple grow- 
ing and the organization of Bible clubs at the same time; 
why he propounded the revolutionary theory that chickens 
should be bred for eggs and meat and not for feathers 
and why thereby the famous Oregon hen, the greatest egg 
layer in the world was produced. You will find the Stone 
stamp on the movement to make pottery out of clay, 
furniture out of the wood of which Oregon has the larg- 
est supply among American states, and preserved foods 
out of fruits and vegetables. The engineers trained in the 
Y. M. C. A. schools of Portland get the practical idea so 
deeply inculcated that every one has a job before he 
graduates. The boys who study stenography do so with 
the understanding that a male stenographer has excep- 
tional opportunity to get next to the manager and that 
means the shortest road to being managers themselves. 
The student in wireless telegraphy learns that radio gives 
him a chance not only to sail around a world in a ship as a 
wireless operator, but that he can learn foreign trade and 
become a leader in commerce. 

The restless ambition of Harry Stone’s mind to be do- 
ing things and making things has found its expression not 
only in the chairmanship of the board of governors of 
Y. M. C. A. educational work which takes him across the 
continent four times a year, but in simultaneously writing 
laws for plumbing inspection, organizing a social hygiene 
movement, setting on foot agitation for children’s play- 
grounds and in providing the opportunity whereby the 
carpenters of a whole city learned how to cut the roofs for 
the now popular type of bungalow dwelling. 

Look back in this article and you will find the appar- 
ently flippant sentence, “He is a bundle of inconsistences 
that harmonize into a logical whole.” The inconsistences 
are only a surface. The vast variety of enterprises in 
which this versatile man has launched himself tend to one 
objective, to realize in boy life its promise of strong and 
useful manhood. Uncounted thousands acknowledge 
gratefully their contact with this master builder of the 
structures that are eternal from the materials that are 
human.—From Association Men. 


The Devotional Life 


Life Destecne the Fear of Death 


“What then shall we say to these things? If God is for us, who is against us?”—Rom. 8:31-39. 


HE first thing noticeable in this 
paragraph which contains the 
text of our message is that all ab- 
normal fears may be destroyed by 
interpreting God in terms of love. 
At the root of all abnormal fears 
is the fear of a God who is often 
angry, frequently impulsive, and al- 
ways capricious. The omnipotence 
of God is never doubted, but his 
almighty power is often expended 
in wrath without mercy and in 
wrecking things beyond redemp- 
tion. He is clothed with attributes 
backed by inexhaustible energy and 
this gives to God such terrifying 
character and activity as to produce 
a fear of him that destroys all love 
and trust. It is this conception of 
God that holds the pagan world in 
bondage to superstition, ignorance, 
injustice and cruelty. And where- 
ever in so-called Christian lands 
abnormal fears move the people to 
suspicion and hatred of one 
another, and lead them to trust in 
charms to bring them good luck, 
we find this same conception of 
God. 
The Logic of Love 
Paul brought to both the Jewish 
and pagan world of his day the God 
who is interpreted in terms of 
love. And it is the message for 
our day also. “God is love” shines 
throughout the New Testament, 
and in one brief paragraph Paul 
has stated it in such terms and with 
such logic and eloquence that all 
fear is destroyed in us when we 
translate his wonderful words in 
actual experience. Listen to the 
logic of this interrogation: “If God 
is for us, who is against us?” We 
immediately say, “If the God of 
almighty love is for us, nothing in 
the world can harm us.” And then 
Paul proceeds to give assurance 
with an argument full and final that 
God is love and he is for us. “He 
that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him freely give 
us-all things?” What is the argu- 
ment here? Among all the sons of 
God there is One only begotten 
Son who realized the perfect ideal 
of the Father, and therefore he is 
dear to the heart of the Father; 
and yet God did not selfishly keep 
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him to himself, but because he 
loved all the other sons who had 
failed to realize his glorious ideal, 
and because he wanted to help 
them to realize his glorious ideal 
of sonship, he gave his only per- 
fect Son that by service and sacri- 
fice, and by love and life imparted 
to all who would accept him as 
their Saviour and Example he 
might be the first-born among 
many brothers and sisters. Can 
any one doubt the love of God 
after that? Can any one fear death 
or anything else after trusting a 
God like that? What is there to 
fear? Enfolded in love like that 
fear cannot touch us. The fear of 
death and all other abnormal and 
tormenting fears are destroyed in 
us when we learn to interpret God 
in terms of love. 


Offering An Amendment 


But as if the love of God were 
not a sufficient guarantee against 
fear, Paul adds that all abnormal 
fears are destroyed by interpreting 
Christ in terms of life. Paul offers 
an amendment in this paragraph. 
In the thirty-fourth verse he again 
challenges his readers to answer 
him. “Who is he that condemneth? 
Shall Christ who died, yea rather, 
who has been raised from the dead, 
who is at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for 
us?” Paul has in mind the per- 
secutions that were just beginning 
to take organized form against 
Christians in the Roman empire, 
and with a view to calming the 
fears of his readers, he asks them, 
“Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect?” “Who is 
he that condemneth?” And his 
answer is that since God justifies 
them, and since Christ lives and is 
clothed with all power and inter- 
cedes for them, they have no rea- 
son to fear all the power of the 
Roman government should it turn 
against them. 


The emphasis here is on the 
Christ who lives and loves and in- 
tercedes. If Christ lives and inter- 
venes in our behalf when troubles 
thicken about us, what have we to 
fear? If Christ’s living presence 
is with us, and if he is always 


serving on our behalf in heaven 
and on earth what have we to fear? 
Shall we fear death when he has 
been raised from the dead and has 
brought life and immortality to 
light in the gospel? When the fact of 
the living Christ takes possession of 
us in a real way and becomes a real 
experience in our lives, it is im- 
possible for the fear of death or 
any other abnormal fear to make 
any impressionon us. “He lives’— 
this is the slogan that changed the 
disciples from cowards to heroes, 
and sent the early church like a 
flame of fire across the Roman 
empire in the face of every kind 
of danger before the first century 
closed. And this is the slogan that 
will again rejuvenate the church 
of God and make it an invincible 
power in the world. 
Sine Qua Non 

Having interpreted God in terms 
of love and Christ in terms of life, 
what is Paul’s conclusion? “Nay 
in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him that 
loved us; for I am persuaded that 
neither death nor life, etc.” That 
is to ‘say,..no.  mattere) whee 
changes in our condition may come 
between the extremes of life and 
death, no matter what powers of 
evil may prowl about in the uni- 
verse seeking whom they may de- 
vour, no matter what lies between 
the present and the future of revo- 
lution and catastrophe, we may be 
calm and fearless in the confidence 


that God is love and Christ is life _ 


and nothing in the end can thwart: 
the realization of the beneficent 
purpose of the Father. That was 
Paul’s trust and conviction. 
Therefore if we would share 
Paul’s secret for destroying the 
fear of death and all other un- 
reasonable fears, we must interpret 
our own lives in terms of trust. 
The God of love and the living 
Christ will be but fine ideals to us 
to be admired and desired, but not 
realized in our actual freedom from 
fear until we cross from admiration 
and desire to trust. We must 
reach that point in our progress 
where we can really say out of our 
heart’s experience with Isaiah, “I 
will trust, and will not be afraid.” 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for April 26 


The old stories of adventure and dar- 
ing have always seemed more like fairy 
tales So if we take an imaginary journey 
to “Cathay” with Marco Polo it will be 
very interesting indeed. From any his- 
‘tory or encyclopedia you can find a pic- 
ture of boats used in that time. A large 
copy of one should hang at the front 
of the room. At the meeting take the 
young people on an imaginary journey. 
The leader, Marco Polo, should tell of 
'the interesting things passed on _ the 
journey. A lively imagination and an 
ancient history will help the leader. The 
explanation will be made at the begin- 
ning that they have never seen or heard 
of anything but the little region around 

southern Europe and northern Africa. 


From the first chapter of “China’s 
Real Revolution” you can find the many 
new things which were seen in “Cathay.” 


Now then, transfer the young people 
to the present, and again take them on 
a trip to China, over the modern steam- 
ship lines. Tell what is seen on the way 
this time. Visit some of the same places 
as in the fourteenth century. You will 
find that although the world has changed 
greatly China has remained much the 
same. The first chapter of “China’s Real 
Revolution” will help with this. “Letters 
to Betsy” by Cody will help with the 
“Journey” part. This also tells of China 
today. ; 

Show the conditions in China; tell of 
the coming of missionaries. Tell of the 
treasures contained there in the four- 
teenth century and today. Try to lay 
the foundation of a real interest in this 
great country. 


If possible, have screens, a gong, ‘low- 
ers, etc., in the room. Lanterns hung 
over the lights would also add to the 
effect. If your society does not have a 
“tea” before meeting, this would be a 
good time to institute one, the girls who 
serve dressed in Chinese costume. 


An attractive poster could announce 
this meeting. Very attractive book 
marks could be made for souvenirs. Cut 
brightly colored, heavy paper into strips 
about 1% by 8 inches. At the bottom 
of each strip draw a Chinese lantern and 
color with crayon or water colors. Fold 
this strip about two inches from the 
‘lrawing so the short part with the lan- 
ern will be at the top of the longer 
art of the folded strip. Perhaps a little 
verse on China could be lettered on the 
‘onger part below the lantern. 


Between “journeys” you will have 
_ived six centuries, had a trip to the 
other side of the world, and come to 
your own church with a souvenir, all in 
little more than an hour! 
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“Paul Revere’s Ride” 


Paul Revere certainly started some- 
thing. You all know, how in “seventy- 
five’ “through the night rode Paul 
Revere.” You know also of “the spark 
struck out by that steed in his flight 
kindled the land into flames with its 
heat.” 


Well, in “twenty-four” “through the 
day rode” other Paul Reveres—young 
men of the Iowa association, Iowa. 
“The spark struck out by that car (not 
steed) in its flight kindled the associa- 
tion into flame with its heat,’ and Iowa 
association went way ahead with its 
work. 

Miss Helen M. Auld, associational sec- 
retary, tells of this unique “stunt” cre- 
ated by the president. 

“The Northern association in our state 
issued a challenge and we promptly ac- 
cepted it. It certainly put new life into 
our work, for our young people were 
not willing, in the least, to let them say 
that our association should. be retired 
permanently from first place. Therefore, 
to awaken all to the fact that Northern 
association was after us, early in the 
summer, we sent a car load of young 
men, armed with a ‘message,’ our asso- 
ciational song and likewise the news ot 
the approaching Iowa Baptist assembly 
at Iowa Falls. Previous to their trip, 
we wrote each society asking them if it 
would be satisfactory for the young men 
to come and on receipt of the replies 
made up the schedule and then notified 
each union of the time the ‘Paul Reveres’ 
would arrive. 

“These young men left Keokuk at 5:30 
a. m. Sunday morning, arriving at Ft. 
Madison at 6:30 a. m. where just one 
loyal B. Y. P. U.’er braved the early 
morning hour to meet them. They de- 
livered their message and then proceeded 
to Burlington, meeting the group from 
Walnut Street church at 9 o’clock and 
later crossed the town to meet the group 
from the First church. On they went to 
Mediapolis and then to Yarmouth, where 
a large group of interested workers 
greeted them. From Yarmouth, they 
journeyed on to Mt. Union where these 
faithful young ‘Paul Reveres’ were 
served with a fine dinner. Proceeding on 
after the dinner hour, toward Mt. Pleas- 
ant, rain interfered and they arrived at 
that point in a perfect downpour of rain. 
This necessitated their abandoning the 
rest of the trip, so homeward they came, 
reaching Keokuk about 7:30 p.m. Those 
societies that were not reached that day 
had the ‘message’ sent by letter. It was 
planned to cover the whole association 
in one day; and had not the rain in- 
terfered it would have been an easy task 
to have completed the trip.” 

Do you get the jist? Why not answer 
to a challenge from some other society 


in a similar way? If your association is 
to have a big rally, you will want your 
society to have the largest delegation. 
Send out the “Paul Reveres.” Is your 
society going to have a real delegation 
at the summer assembly? A “Paul 
Revere” ride would work wonders. 


A Race to Indianapolis 
“Who'll get to Indianapolis first?” 
Excitement ran high. Eagerly three 
hundred young people craned their necks 
or stood on tiptoe to see. 

“You go on three stations” they yell. 
“There’s a sign! What’s it say?” 

“Train wrecked, go back two stations” 
read the sign. One hundred faces ap- 


peared woe begone. ‘Iwo hundred 
crowed lustily. 
“Just two more stations.” The crowd 


is “up in the air.” Will they get there? 
Two! “Hurrah—Group A is at Indian- 
apolis! We're there—we’re there!” One 
hundred voices rang triumphantly—one 
hundred hands waved exultingly. 

The occasion —an “Indianapolis” 
booster rally. The game—parchesi ala 
Indianapolis. Twelve stations to go from 
home to Indianapolis, three groups (via 
representatives) going. Dangers to en- 
counter—lateness, wrecks, collisions, de- 
tours. 

Three “boosters” for Indianapolis 
were the “guardian angels” who destined 
the advances of their respective repre- 
sentatives, that is, three “boosters” plus 
two wooden “dice.” 

The “boosters” threw these wooden 
“dice” (which were merely children’s 
wooden blocks with numbers instead of 
letters) and the numbers which were 
“up” showed how many “stations” the 
representative could go. These stations 
were chalk-marked, numbered circles on 
the floor. At several of the “stations” 
appeared cardboard signs, held in place 
by small wooden blocks. Some signs 
were bad omens, a few (very few) were 


good. 


Just as in parchesi the players move 
the discs forward and backward accord- 
ing to the numbers thrown, so the group 
representatives moved forward and back- 
ward, until one reached goal—Indian- 
apolis. 

Do you want to interest your young 
people in the coming convention? Then 
play this “new” game of parchesi, using 
people as the “discs.” Divide your young 
people into two, three, or four groups 
according to the number present. Have 
each group appoint a representative to 
act as a “disc” and one as a “booster” 
to throw the “dice.” Then the fun will 
start! Not only will the young people 
enjoy the intense excitement of the game 
itself, but they may resolve to see if 
they, too, can get to “Indianapolis,” the 
1925 mecca “for all Baptist young peo- 
ple.” 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Timothy’s Easter Bargain 
(And Yours, Too!) 


[t was the grandest adventure in the 
world to be going down town alone to 
buy an Easter present! Timothy was 
quite sure that the sun had shined itself 
up into an extra luster for such an oc- 
casion, and the robins hopping along our 
street strutted a bit more vainly than 


usual, and  chirruped  gossipy-style; 
“Cheery-cheery, have you heard it, 
dearie? Timmy’s going a-shopping as 


sure as I’m hopping!” 

Timmy grinned at 
gentleman waiting for the car. 
robins!” he grinned. 

The Gentleman looked vaguely at the 
little boy. You see, he had been grown- 
up so long that he could not understand 
a single word of robin-language, which 
was a great pity, for when God made 
robins he tucked a message inside their 
lovely throats and the wisest of gentle- 
men would do well to listen to their 
“cheery-cheery.” But then, God also 
tucked a message inside Timothy, and a 
message inside a boy is a thousand times 
greater than the message in any bird on 
earth. The only trouble was that 
Timothy, at that moment, did not realize 
he had such a message. All he realized 
was that he had twenty-five wonderful 
pennies jingling in the pockets of his 
next-to-the-best trousers. 

So, when the Gentleman looked down 
rather vaguely at Timothy’s grin. Tim- 
othy obligingly jingled the pennies for 
him. The sounded like a great deal of 
money. A very great deal! For of 
course, by mere jingling, twenty-five 
pennies can sound fully as rich as twen- 
ty-five quarters. And the Gentleman 
was greatly impressed. For even if he 
could not understand the message tucked 
in the throats of robins he knew all 
about the message tucked inside the clink 
of coins. He thought it was a jolly sort 
of message. He grinned also. 

“Dear me!” he chuckled, “you sound 
like a million dollars.” 

It was such a little sentence. Such a 
simple little sentence, so harmless and 
quiet and tame, you would never sup- 
pose that any little innocent sentence 
like that could take all the shine out of 
the sun and all the cheery-cheery out of 
the robin’s gossip. 

Yet there Timmy stood, his face a mile 
long. For the sentence had reminded 
him of something he had completely for- 
gotten. And, like many things we for- 
get, it was something he rather disliked 
to remember. Especially on a day when 
the sun was shined up with an extra 
shine and when robins were gossiping 
pleasantly about the coming adventure. 

However, it was at this moment that 
the street car came clanking along. The 


the only other 
“Those 


gentleman showed signs of being about 
to hoist Timmy up on the high step, but 
Timmy hoisted himself with a regular 
robin-hop. He stood on tip-toe and paid 
his fare. Then he sat by the Gentleman. 
It seemed, of course, the polite thing to 
do, when one had grinned at him on the 
street corner. 

The Gentleman looked down with an 
equally polite interest: “And what may 
you be going to do down town with a 
million dollars, my little man?” 

Timmy squirmed. It was bad enough 
to be called “my little man,” but in 
walked that million dollars again—oh 
dear me! oh dear me! He smothered it 
as best he could, and said, as man to 
man:) “Well, I’mvin=a¥ tix! 7 here's a 
lot I want, and twenty-five cents won’t 
stretch forever. But I thought I’d get 
a present for mother. She’s ever so nice, 
my mother.” 

“U’m’m,” murmured the Gentleman, 
understandingly. “I’m sure she is.” 

“She has little real curls at the back 
of her neck,’ Timmy explained, as if this 
were a sure sign of niceness in a mother. 
“And when it rains the curls get curl-er 
than ever,” he giggled, for it was the 
loveliest of jokes, since anybody knew 
that most people’s curls were utterly 
ruined by rain. 

The Gentleman seemed to be seeing 
back into the long, long ago. “The very 
idea,” he said softly. “My mother had 
curls like that.” 

“The very idea,” echoed Timmy. And 
after that, of course, it was easy to tell 
how he thought he’d buy a rabbit or a 
duck for such a special mother. ‘The 
kind whose heads come off with candy 
inside,” Timmy explained. “Won’t that 
be a nice Easter present for a lady?” 

The Gentleman thought it would. De- 
cidedly. 

Timmy went on explaining: “If there’s 
any monev left I’ll get some red candy 
eggs for my brother Bill and a big choc- 
olate egg for my sister Peggy. And 
maybe a cotton chicken for dear old 
Agony; she’s our colored cook. Her hairs 
are all curls,” he said. “They never come 
out.” 

“TI know,” nodded the Gentleman. He 
was very understanding, and would no 
doubt have listened attentively all the 
way down town if another gentleman his 
own age had not got on the car and 
talked to him about things called “stocks 
and bonds.” They sounded thrilling to 
Timmy, for it seemed they had a way 
of dropping two or three points and then 
“picking up.” 

Timmy sat still and listened. But. the 
carwheels began interrupting him by 
singing a tune. A very special tune. 
“Tim-my, save that mill-y-on doll-lars! 
Tim-my save that mill-y-on doll-lars!” 
over and over, until Timmy looked in 


‘roared. 


THE BAPTIST 


§ if 


high confusion at the other passengers. 
What must they be thinking of him?— 
a boy who could save a million dollars— 
and wouldn’t! The passengers, however, 
were as deaf to the message of the car- 
wheels as some people are to robins, 
Timmy envied them their deafness—flip- 
flop! went the wheels, and always came 
the plea of their rumbling clank! “Tim- 
my, save that mill-y-on doll-lars!” : 

He became quite breathless over it, 
You would think he had been running. 
It was at this time that the other gentle- 
man left the car, and Timothy’s special 
Gentleman turned to him again, “You 
were telling me what that twenty-five 
cents was to buy. I’d like to hear Be 
rest of it.” 

Timmy felt as if several hundred years 
had passed since he had mentioned rab- 
bits and-ducks and chickens and eggs. 
“Tf you have pencil and paper would you 
mind writing me a list,” he begged. The 
Gentleman obligingly whipped out 4a| 
notebook and listed these astonishing 
things as Timmy mentioned them: “All 
our Baptist missionaries! All our Bap-| 
tist mission churches! All our Baptisi 
mission schools! All our Baptist missior 


hospitals! All our Baptist printing) 
presses! All our Baptist Christiar! 
centers! All our Baptist gospel ships 


All our Baptist scholars! 
tist patients!” 

Then Timmy said anxiously: 
does it sound to you?” 

“Simply stupendous, boy, simply stu. 
pendous.” | 

Timmy looked more anxious still 
“Does it sound more worth while to yor 
than one flannel rabbit and one chocolat 
egg and one cotton chicken?” 

The Gentleman put back his head zy) 
“Worth while? Well, I shoul 
say so! The sublime, and the ridiculous. 

“Exactly,” sighed Timmy. Then! 
“you see, I can buy all the things on tha 
list for 22 cents, mister. I guess they’r 
a bargain.” 

The Gentleman looked puzzled, teribl 
puzzled: “Tell me,” he begged. 

Timmy began: “You see, I’m a Bat 
tist. My sister is a Baptist. Her nam 
is Peggy, you may know her for sh 
writes for the Chimney Corner some 
times.” 

The Gentleman did not know her, 4 
though he said he was a Baptist, too. 

“And are you a good Baptist?” aske 
Timothy, with his adorable, guileles 
air. } 

“Well, I hope so,” laughed the Gentli 
man, stroking his vest in mild amust 
ment. What a boy! / 

“Then you're helping to save our mi 
lion dollars, too, aren’t you?” Timm 
asked. “You see, my sister Peggy » 
very smart. She figured out that if Ba! 


(Continued on page 319) 
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Among Ourselves 


__ A Vision Coming True 
a By A. E. BicELow 


About sixteen years ago I was hiking 
oward home, making for the nearest 
failroad station along a trail flanked cn 
ach side by grass frequently higher 
aan my head. I had been far up country 
mong the churches, and as I trudged 
ong in the heat of the day I was sud- 
enly arrested by a vision that flashed 
cross my mind. Out from my medita- 
ons upon the Christian life of the 
hurch I had just left there blazed the 
_uestion, “What will you do when these 
_ eople come to Christ by the thousands?” 
‘lor the vision had been crystal clea 
3 to this achievement. So vivid was 
that I was all but thrust backward 
s if by an unseen hand and the im- 
-ression remained with me for weeks, 
nd its message has never left me. Il 
aall never forget the fear that passed 
ver me at the thought of such num- 
ers, and from that moment to this my 
ne controlling motive has been the 
_ reparation of workers for such a har- 
est. 


Ideals Realized 


_ Icame to the islands hoping to take 
art in some form of Bible school work, 
ut as no such.school existed I turned 
> other tasks. True, short a 
f preachers were occasionally held, 
hich I had a part, and which I bean 
itended a few times later. In time I 
‘as designated to the Jaro Industrial 
_ thool and then those ideals which had 
2 long held me took rapid form and 
iis year, for the first time, we began 
-sgular theological work fitting young 
ten for the ministry. For years the 
ible work of the regular curriculum 
ad vindicated its wisdom many times 
ver in the splendid results in the lives 
f the young men who went out to 
‘tach and to preach. But we have need- 
more than that and so we have this 
=w department in connection with the 
entral Philippine college. We have a 
ass of two full-time and four part- 
me students this year, and already there 
re prospects for a fine class next term. 


"he preachers’ conferences have not 
ten discarded; on the contrary they 
ive assumed a new importance. Last 
sar, besides the preachers and Bible 
omen, a number of Sunday-school 
jorkers and deacons were asked to at- 
nd. This proved so successful that 
is year the field workers decided to 
ctend this invitation to all the churches, 
r at present the conference is under 
je direction of the missionary and not 
der the association. Only two of the 
‘ur fields were able to send their work- 
is and about half the churches from 
‘ich of these fields sent sixty-eight rep- 
sentatives. All degrees of educational 
4d spiritual attainments were in evi- 
(nee: from those who had never studied 


wf 


in school, to college graduates; from 
new converts, to mcn and women who 
had been long in the service. Seven 
courses covering the practical needs of 
the field had been outlined and the re- 
sults were very encouraging and I’m 
sure that they went back with new en- 
thusiasm and many new ideas.. They 
certainly were an inspiration to the stu- 
dent body, for we had them in our daily 
assembly. 


The most important step taken was 
the decision to organize as the West- 
ern Visayan institute, and the request 
that it become an adjunct of the semi- 
nary work here at the college. One of 
the college professors, H. A. Aguiling, 
was elected president and a secretary 
was elected who will have charge of the 
work for the next year and plan out a 
four years’ curriculum, for which some 
kind of credit can be given. My heart 
was constantly overflowing at what it all 
seemed to mean; high-school graduates 
being trained in the regular course; these 
workers from the field being trained in 
the institute. Surely here was a good 
start on the road to efficient workers, 
and none too soon, for already the re- 
vival has begun. A wonderful new spirit 
is awake. The baptisms in the Iloilo 
field will reach about 500 and on West- 
ern Negros they will about double that 
number. There are places today where 
we even hesitate to urge just because we 


The following verses are sent by the 
author in the hope that they may be 
helpful in the bringing of the self-denial 
boxes to the front by the pupils of the 
Sunday schools on Easter Sunday. It is 
suggested that soft music be played 
while the pupils march down the aisles 
with their offerings. 


Our Self Denial Banks 


By Ciara Mincus 


We are a band of travelers 
Along life’s happy way; 

And now the year has brought us 
To another Easter Day. 


Unto a risen Saviour 
We give our joyous thanks, 
As one by one we offer him 
Our self-denial banks. 


For he has blessed us richly 
In ways we know and see, 
And unto him we still must look 
For blessings yet to be. 


O little self denial bank, 
The gift you hold today, 

Is to tell the love of Jesus 
At home and far away! 


And may God bless our offering, 
Accept our Easter thanks, 

We come a long procession 
With our self denial banks. 


do not have sufficient workers to care 
for them when they come. 


Another very important feature of the 
institute was the position taken on the 
question of ordination. Formerly, either 
the missionary, or else a small group 
that he might gather at the annual asso- 
ciation, performed the ordination. These 
workers go back to their respective as- 
sociations to recommend that the 
churches delegate power to the institute 
to appoint an examining committee, and 
if the candidate pass this test, he is to 
be ordained by the institute. They felt 
that this-had the double value of insur- 
ing that the prospective pastor be qual- 
ified, having to pass the supervision of 
the best group of workers that could be 
brought together, and that he would thus 
have the stamp of highest authority that 
his brethren could give. I am confident 
that this will help greatly in the future, - 
for it is bound to dignify the office. 
Three men were presented to a com- 
mittee called together by the action of 
the school church. Two of them were 
asked to wait, one because he was not 
sufficiently familiar with the work, the 
other because of some laxness in his 
habits. Both were licensed, along with 
six others. The other man passed, his 
whole case being one of the most pleas- 
ant surprises of the session. 


Home Talent 


When H. W. Munger left the 
Pototan field, through the help of Dr. 
J. H. Franklin, then visiting the mission, 
a young man teaching in the Capiz high 
school, Elviro Albaladejo, a graduate of 
Linfield college, was encouraged to take 
up the work. He was very reticent, not 
having had a theological training, but 
as much of the work was supervising 
private schools he finally consented. The 
work soon got hold of him and we pro- 
pesed that he be ordained and so be- 
come a full-fledged evangelistic worker, 
the first of the kind in our mission. He 
had it under consideration for about six 
months and I could see that he was hav- 
ing a struggle, for there were a number 
of knotty problems for him to settle. 
We prayed earnestly that he might not 
miss God’s will in it all, and one day 
during the institute I had a long talk 
with him. He went home to confer with 
his wife and when he came back he told 
me he had decided to let the status quo 
continue. We went immediately to the 
meeting for the examination of the can- 
didates for the ministry. I was chosen 
moderator and he secretary. I called up 
the two men, and then sent one out to 
a nearby house. Just as we were begin- 
ning the examination Mr. Albaladejo 
stood up and asked, “Can the secretary 
too be considered a candidate?” You 
can imagine my surprise, for I thought 
that he had given it up for the time 
being at least. Well, he was the man 
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ordained. The service was a very im- 
pressive one, the first that most of the 
large audience had ever witnessed. One 
of the Capiz workers had his ordination 
by another denomination confirmed and 
so the two of them knelt for the prayer. 
Three Americans and five Filipinos, or- 
dained men, placed their hands on the 
two heads, while Mr. Aguiling offered 
prayer. So the work goes on. Let us 
pray that several of the young men who 
were very greatly moved by this service 
may also decide for the ministry and 
that we may soon be able to find and 
equip men enough to conserve the work 
that is rapidly growing all over the field. 


Rhode Island News 


By MyrrLte A, ANDERSON 
Bible and Missionary Conference 


March 16 and 17 were days of inspira- 
tion and uplift for some 900 Rhode Island 
Baptists, who registered for the Bible 
and missionary conference held in the 
First church, Providence. 

Rev. Ralph Andem Taylor of Farm- 
ington, Me., was the conference secre- 
tary. He did a fine piece of work and 
the success of the conference was in a 
large measure due to his untiring efforts. 

The conference team was the “best 
ever.” Every phase of our denomina- 
tional work was presented by these ex- 
perts. Dr. W. E. Woodbury of Mel- 
rose, Mass., led the devotional periods. 
His interpretations were devout and 
keen. Medical missions in China were 
graphically presented by Dr. George A. 
Huntley, for thirty-five years medical 
missionary in China. Dr. Frank A. 
Smith, secretary of missions of the Home 
Mission society, told the stirring story 
of Baptist missions in all parts of our 
own country, while the work oi the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission society was 
brought vividly before us by Miss Ma- 
belle Rae McVeigh, candidate secretary. 
The story of the Judson neighborhood 
house in New York City, was told by 
Miss Allene Bryan. This was particu- 
larly fitting and interesting at this time 
when the Italian Christian centers in 
Providence are nearing completion. Rev. 
Harry S. Myers, publicity and stereop- 
ticon expert of our board, gave his lec- 
ture “Where the Sun Néver Sets,’ which 
reminded us again of the wonderful work 
which has been accomplished in recent 
years. 

Banquets for the laymen and the 
women and W. W. G. girls were held 
in the Calvary church, Providence, on 
Tuesday evening. A luncheon was also 
given for the ministers and their wives 
in the First church, Monday at noon. 

This is the second conference held in 
Rhode Island. We believe these con- 
ferences are a most effective way of 
bringing the facts before our people. 
Rhode Island Baptists were stimulated 
and encouraged to do their part in order 
that the cause shall not only go on but 
shall become manifold. 

News Items 

The Woodlawn church of Pawtucket, 
Rev. W. B. Green, pastor, recently con- 
ducted a series of evangelistic meetings 
under Rev. Lewis E. Smith of Boston. 


Seventy-nine persons accepted Christ and 
many who did not sign cards during the 
campaign have done so since. 

The Pawtuxet church, Rev. Raymond 
Cooper, pastor, observed anniversary 
week, Mar. 22-29, in commemoration of 
the 120th year of the church, the second 
year of the present pastorate, and the 
second year of recent expansion. Dr. 
Frank Rector, Rev. Oscar Hyden, Dr. 
Clarence Gallup, Rev. Samuel D. Ring- 
rose, Dr. Edward Holyoke brought the 
messages. A baptismal service was held 
in connection with the closing service. 

Rev. Samue! Ringrose of the Roger 
Williams church, Providence, has put on 
a “ten-point program of advance” to pre- 
pare for sixty baptisms and $1,000 for 
missions by Easter. This includes dis- 
trict cottage prayer meetings, deacons’ 
prayer meetings, personal workers’ 
group and Bible-school teachers’ meet- 
ings, ten days’ revival meetings, de- 
cision day for the Sunday school, day 
of prayer, special feature prayer meet- 
ings, and the final services on Easter 
Sunday. 

The Fourth church, Providence, Rev. 
C. E. Burr, pastor, conducted a fellow- 
ship institute from Mar. 5 to Apr. 2. 
The following classes were held: “China,” 
Mrs. F. L. Carr; “Race Relations,” Mrs. 
J. M. Lent; “Adventures in Brother- 
hood,” Mrs. Maurice Dunbar; “Into All 
the World,” Rev. C. E. Burr. 


Iowa Letter 
By Jay A. LAPHAM 
Team Work 


Team work is the order of the day 
everywhere, in social life, in politics, in 
business, and in religion. Our churches 
that stand aloof from denominational or- 
ganizations are not doing for the king- 
dom of God the largest service of which 
they are capable. This is true whether 
we consider the smaller churches or the 
larger ones. We must get together and 
pull together in order to do our best 
work. 

Many letters from pastors all over 
Iowa speak with enthusiasm about the 
pastors’ conference held at the Univer- 
sity of Des Moines some weeks ago. 
The program was excellent from start 
to finish, in information given and in the 
inspiration that came to the pastors and 
others. Much time was given to dis- 
cussion and in this was practical help. 
Points made by the speakers were chal- 
lenged again and again in the best of 
spirit, in order to see whether they would 
fit with the small church, or in varying 
conditions. Ample time was given to 
this part of the program so that all the 
pastors might express themselves. Here- 
in was one of the best features of the 
program. Full discussion, with many 
questions, all under competent and defi- 
nite guidance, insures best results. The 
executive secretary of the convention, 
Rev. G. P. Mitchell, and other members 
of the convention force, gave all the as- 
sistance they could. Such meetings are 
of great educational value, and foster 
united effort in our denominational plans. 

Hearing from the Men at the Front 

Rev. A. F. Groesbeck in his letter in 
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Tue Baptist voiced a sentiment that wi 
meet the approval of men and women a 
over the Northern Convention territory 
We all want to hear from the returne 
missionaries, men and women, who hay 
borne the burdens for years out on th 
firing line. They know conditions an 
have burning messages that the peop! 
are eager to hear. With God’s help the 
have scored splendid victories, often i 
the face of discouragements and hare 
ships that seemed overwhelming. More 
over, we want to honor them and re 
joice with them in the homecoming fe 
a bit of rest. Think of giving Joe Tayle 
of China, a man who, Doctor Stackhous 
of Canada told us at Detroit, thought j 
continents, eight to ten minutes befor 
the Northern Convention to discus 
great missionary interests on his field i 
Western China! The returned missior 
aries are the ones whom the people war 
to hear, those who have the ability an 
the voice to stand before the vast aud 
ences of the convention. 

Two strong and worthy men have bee 
called to their reward from Iowa. Sen 
ices were held in memory of Dr. Nels! 
Lawdahl, dean of the Danish Bapti 
Theological seminary affiliated with Dr 
Moines university Mar. 6. Doctor Lay 
dahl had been with the. university sinc 
1913. Before that time he was aboi 
eighteen years with the Danish-No 
wegian Seminary at Morgan Park, I 
He was rugged in body and in mind ar 
was a great inspiration and help to mar 
young ministers of the gospel, who wi! 
many other friends will hold him in lo: 
ing remembrance. A beautiful memori 
service was held for him at the ur 
versity chapel. 

The following day, Mar. 7, a lary 
number of friends gathered in memo; 
of Rev. Wilbur L. Clapp who passi 
away at the age of fifty-one years, at tl) 
Lutheran hospital in Des Moines. E, 
cessive blood pressure had laid him asi' 
from active work for much of the tin 
for over a year. He had been pastor — 
the Garfield Park church, Chicago; t’ 
First church, Appleton, Wis., and t 
First church, Cedar Rapids, lowa. F 
several years he was secretary of t| 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement for tf 
United States and Canada. Mr. Clay 
had been a leader in much other usef 
Christian service in Iowa. His loss w 
be felt by many friends who sympathi. 
deeply with the wife and son. Rey. G. 
Mitchell was assisted by Pastor All 
Nettleman in the memorial service. — 

Iowa loses two good men in the goi 
of Rev. A. W. Tandy from Mason Ci 
to Missouri and the going of Rev. C. 
Carman from Grinnell to Galesburg, ! 
Mr. Tandy filled a large place in the | 
of Mason City in various lines. He w 
much in demand for addresses in nor! 
ern Iowa. For years he was a Use) 
member of the Iowa convention, and 
was welcomed repeatedly on the pi 
gram of the assembly at Iowa Falls. | 


Mr. Carman did an . 
strong work at Grinnell among tf 
young people in the college as well as! 
the town. His evening audiences C0’ 
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rinded the leading place in the little 
cy, and all departments of the church 
pospered in unusual degree. In the as- 
snbly and in all the activities of our 
yung people he was a leading spirit and 
pe of the best helpers in the state. 

What lover of gospel song does not 
rnember Fanny Crosby, and “He 
Jadeth Me, Oh Blessed Thought!” with 
aarge number of other inspiring devo- 
fnal songs from her pen? A meeting 
tit has no parallel in Iowa was held in 
Irion, Mar. 22. Twelve women whose 
enbined ages equalled nearly a thou- 
sid years sang, in memory of Miss 
Cosby, “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” be- 
fie a vast audience that packed the 
alitorium. The tremulous voices were 
dtinctly heard in every part of the 
rom. As they sang stanza after stanza 
othat majestic old hymn, hundreds of 
hidkerchiefs were used in the audience. 
Te oldest singer was ninety-two years 
oage; the youngest, seventy-four; and 
tf others were from seventy-six to 
eihty-eight years old. Miss Crosby had 


herself passed the ninetieth milestone 
before she was summoned to meet the 
Lord whose praise she had long sung in 
her blindness. 

Dr, Frank Foulk of Des Moines was 
called to New York City to meet a body 
of Baptist laymen and report his plan 
for junior department in the Baptist 
brotherhoods for the purpose of interest- 
ing and helping boys. The plan was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm by the 
brethren in New York City, and Wm. 
Travers Jerome assured Doctor Foulk 
that he would present the matter to the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Seattle. 


St. Louis Notes 
Bye lei WATSON 

Dr. S. E. Ewing, superintendent of 
Baptist missions in St. Louis. Rev. A. J. 
Rendleman, pastor of Kingshighway 
church, and the writer made a trip of in- 
spection Mar. 26 to Murphysboro, IIl., 
to look over the storm-swept section. 
The devastation caused by the cyclone 
is beyond the power of any one to de- 


EORGE EDWIN HORR, WHO RETIRES THIS SPRING FROM THE PRESIDENCY OF 
| NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 
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scribe. There is a section of about one 
hundred blocks which was thickly settled 
with small homes as a usual thing and 
scarcely “one stone is left upon another.” 
Then there is an additional section of 
about fifty blocks in which there was 
great destruction of property, and some 
loss of life, but the large death toll was, 
of course, in the worst devastated sec- 
tion. At Murphysboro alone there were 
about 225. deaths. The Baptist church 
house and the pastor’s home were de- 
molished. However, the walls of the 
home are still standing and may be in 
a condition to be used in rebuilding, but 
the church house is a total loss, Pastor 
and Mrs. Abbott are working day and 
night to bring order out of confusion 
and it is hoped the denomination will rise 
to the great need and rebuild the church 
plant. A number of the members per- 
ished in the storm. Other church plants 
suffered but little damage. The Baptisr 
people lived in the section largely where 
the storm was destructive. 

A revival meeting opened at the Third 
church Mar. 29, to continue until FeNioyer, 4. 
Pastor H. A. Porter does the preaching; 
the singing is conducted by Mr. John 
D. Hoffman of Atlanta, Ga. 

The St. Louis Baptist mission board, 
in behalf of the St. Louis churches and 
cooperating boards, has pledged $10,000 
toward the erection of a building for the 
Bethel Baptist church at the corner of 
Clara and Labadie avenues. The total 


cost of the building is $30,000. John W. 
McAtee is the pastor. 


The Sunday-school superintendents, 
departmental superintendents and teach- 
ers have organized the Baptist Sunday- 
school council with T. G. Drake as presi- 
dent; F. J. Ballak, vice-president; and 
Miss Hilda M. Huppert, secretary-treas- 
urer. The council will meet quarterly 
for study of Sunday-school problems, 


The Sunday schools and B. Y. P. U.’s 
of the association have recently held in- 
spiring and helpful institutes, with many 
receiving diplomas and seals. The final 
meeting of these institutes was held at 
the Third church, Sunday afternoon, 
Mar. 15. The address of the day was de- 
livered by Dr. A. J. Barton, superintend- 
ent of missions in Missouri. 

Many of the churches in St. Louis 
have been holding special pre-Easter 
services. In each case the pastor has 
done his own preaching. 


The Baptist Mission in 
Hungary 
By AttiLa CsopyjakK 

This winter has been a season of 
spiritual revivals in Hungary. A thirst 
for the knowledge of truth can be 
noticed in a great measure. Our gather- 
ing places are filled to overcrowding. 
Even from essentially Roman-Catholic 
villages whole groups of people trudged 
miles upon miles in order to hear the 
gospel at places where Baptist meetings 
were held. 

Several new preaching-stations have 
arisen, and we may safely expect great 
numbers of the converted to accept bap- 
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tism at about Whitsuntide. There are 
in Hungary at present about sixty-seven 
church districts with about three hun- 
dred preaching stations. ‘The number of 
church members is over 10,000, while 865 
souls were baptized in 1924. 

We have a theological seminary with 
ten students and five professors, an or- 
phanage with eighty-three children, and 
two homes for old people, where forty- 
five invalids are being cared for. The 
Baptist congregations in Hungary are 
joined in a union, within which there are 
women’s societies, girl’s societies, Y. M. 
C. A., and singing bands. 

Religious tracts and literature are be- 
ing disseminated in vast numbers. In 
1924 there were 122,500 copies of the 
three larger periodicals, while 825,000 
copies of the two lesser papers were 
printed and distributed; 46,000 copies of 
our almanac were sold besides which the 
public was supplied with much other 
written matter of a religious kind. Con- 
sidering the present small size of the 
country, the number of the populace be- 
ing only 8,000,000, the amount of publica- 
tions distributed is comparatively high. 


Philadelphia Letter 


By /#2tTHUR C. BALDWIN 

Philadelphia is ready and waiting for 
one of the alert correspondents of THE 
Baptist to visit us and give a write up 
of one of our ministers. We feel that 
some local stories would rank well in 
the interesting series that THe Baprist 
has been presenting. Doctor Conwell at 
the Temple, Pastor Williams at Alpha 
and the social service work at the First 
church would each make a most inter- 
esting story. (The correspondents have 
been too alert to pass Philadelphia by. 
Already we have in hand at least one 
outstanding interview to appear soon.— 
Editor.) 

Among such write-ups the work of the 
Blockley church, under the pastorate of 
Rev. John Hainer, could not be neglect- 
ed. The latest word from this active 
pastorate relates to an evangelistic cam- 
paign. The marked successes of per- 
sonal evangelism that appeared in Prov- 
idence and Pawtucket have been dupli- 
cated here. About 100 people, mostly 
adults, have been won in a house to 
house campaign of personal evangelism 
without the aid of any special meeting. 
The detail of this story is worth relat- 
ing. First, a list of prospectives was 
made. The Sunday school and church 
people wrote upon cards the names of 
every relative and acquaintance they 
could think of who were not members 
of any church or related to Christian 
service. This list included about 250 
names. Then a census of that part of 
West Philadelphia was made and 300 
more names added. Doctor Hainer’s 
brother, Rev. William H. Hainer, of 
Newark, N. J., where this personal work 
had been going on, came to the church 
and met the church people on three suc- 
cessive evenings. Then they went out in 
New Testament fashion, two by two. 
They went to strangers and acquain- 
tances with a direct personal invitation 
to come to Christ and his church. Quiet- 


ly, lovingly, patiently the work was done 
and is still going on. Without adver- 
lising or signs or outward commotion, 
100 people have been won. The follow- 
ing incident was related to me by Pas- 
tor Hainer. The husband of one of his 
devoted members was not a Christian. 
They had been married for forty-six 
years. He was a man highly respected 
in business connections, and for a long 
time an employe in the printing estab- 
lishment of the Publication society, but 
they had never been able to win him 
to Christ. He was on this list of pros- 
pectives. When one of the deacons 
went to him with the invitation, his reply 
was, “Why pick on me?” The deacon 
said, “Because years ago some one picked 
on me and I have been happy ever since.” 
He won his man by that apt reply. He 
came to the church, his face shining with 
the joy of a new faith, and was bap- 
tized shortly afterwards. Two weeks 
later he was suddenly stricken and died. 
How glad they all are that the deacon 
picked on “him! 

Down at Rittenhouse Square the 
churches of that vicinity, including our 
own First church, have united in a house- 
to-house visiting campaign through all 
that populous district. The movement 
included the Episcopalians, the Pres- 
pyterians, Baptists, Unitarians and others. 
The workers met on a Sunday for lunch 


and then went out two by two ina care-" 


ful systematic fashion to visit everybody 
and bring the invitation of the churches. 
The work was well advertised ahead, 
people were prepared also by means of 
the radio. We have not heard as yet 
concerning the results. 


Two Methods of Evangelism 


Comparing the Rittenhouse Square 
method, inviting people to come to 
church, with the personal evangelism 


method of the Blockley church, inviting 
people to come to Christ, there can be 
no question as to which is the more 
vital and valuable for the kingdom. In- 
yiting people to church is comparatively 
easy. It shifts the responsibility of the 
religious appeal from the individual to 
the minister and the service. It is an 
invitation that moves in the realm of the 
formal and external, where it is easy to 
walk. But the invitation to give the 
heart to Christ is a searching personal 
word, awakening and perhaps unwel- 
come. It costs more to give and what- 
ever the result in additions may be, it 
can hardly be done without heart search- 
ing and a spiritual awakening on the part 
of the church people. 

The Angcera church, where Rev. H. 
Lloyd Parkinson is pastor, is one of our 
smaller and new churches that is getting 
things done. 
Brother Parkinson assumed the pastor- 
ate, the church was worshiping in the 
chapel of the Baptist orphanage. It had 
$3000 and nothing else—no building, no 
ground. Today it has a property, in- 
cluding parsonage, and a basement of 
a new church worth $50,000 with a debt 
of $17,000. Last week they were cheered 
by a gift of $5000. They are at present 
making a drive for $2500 at Easter and 
have nearly all of it pledged. Their base- 
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ment room is already overcrowded ij 
the morning service and the pressure fo. 
more building is upon them. Angora’ 
story could be repeated a dozen time 
among the churches on the outer edg 
of this rapidly growing city. The peopl’ 
are there. The Sunday school become 
overcrowded, a _ building  entefrpris 
seems necessary, support from denom) 
national funds seems impossible, and th 
local church, without any wealthy mem 
bers, assumes a back-breaking burden c 
debt in order to meet the need. 


The iLenten season has been observe 
with noon-day services in a number ¢ 
the down-town theaters and churche, 
One ripple in the general harmony, hoy 
ever, appeared when the Federation ¢ 
churches announced that Doctor Fosdic 
would conduct its devotional hour o 
a certain Monday. Dr. McCartney, mo 
erator of the General Assembly of tt 
Presbyterian church promptly initiate 
a movement of protest and forty Pre 
byterian churches took formal action ¢ 
Sunday protesting against Doctor Fo) 
dick’s appearance. The fact that an a| 
tack of laryngitis prevented his comir. 
after all, did not lessen the storm, TI 
president of the federation, Dr. Floy 
Tomkins, announced that the invitatic 
to Doctor Fosdick was sent in his a) 
sence, that he felt very much hurt 1 
the proceeding and would be compell« 
to resign the presidency unless the e: 
ecutive committee expressed its regre 
Knowing the membership of that con 
mittee as I do, I would say that such 2) 
apology is the last thing we may expec 
The issue that has been aroused seen) 
to be along the lines of that much abuse 
phrase, “personal liberty” and many co! 
servatives are rallying with the libera 
to declare that opposition expressed — 
such fashion is wrong. It would see, 
that here as elsewhere extremism defea 
its own ends. , 

The Social Union | 

The spring banquet of the Baptist S/ 
cial Union was held in the Lu Lu temp. 
on Mar. 12. William H. Ball, presides 
presided and some 400 guests were seat 
at the tables. Among the denomination 
matters of interest that were present 
by Rev. O. T. Steward were the evan 
elistic program in the North Philad« 


Dr. J. Francis Behrens; the buildii| 
enterprise of the Wissinoming churc 
under the leadership of Dr. Charles 
Ball, and the anniversary of the Seco. 
Baptist church, where Rev. George | 
Daniels is pastor. Dr. W. Warren Gil 
of East Orange, N. J., of the Reform 
church, made the address. y 

Among changes in pastorates the fi 
lowing should be named: Rev. Heylig 
has come from Perth Amboy to the pi 
torate of the First church, Germantov 
Some of us hoped that this church a 
Wayne Avenue might make a mefg) 
but the possibilities of such a union ! 
not seem to be understood by some 
the brethren. The Eleventh church h 
welcomed Rev. Thomas Elliott to - 
pastorate. Rev. E. A. Oesterle has co! 
to the church at Olney and is findi 
a great welcome and a large opportunt 
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At Manayunk it is announced that the 
First church and the Mt. Vernon church 
will soon consolidate. Pastor Frey, who 
has been doing such efficient work at 
the Mount Vernon church, thas resigned 
and the new church will start with a new 
pastor. 


_ Rev. David K. Wood ‘a resigned his 
pastorate at Overbrook. He has left 
a beautiful new church building which 
was put up during his pastorate, heavily 
burdened with debt as most of these 
new churches must be, but in a most 
advantageous position for service. 
Brother Wood has given them an heroic 
pastorate. We hope that he may con- 
tinue in the denominational service. 


_ Among city affairs of interest is the 
definite settlement of the site for the 
Sesqui centennial, on the meadows of 
South Philadelphia. A municipal stadium 
with a seating capacity of 150,000 will 
also be built there. The first contracts 
for this have already been let and the 
work will be speeded to its conclusion. 
Drawings and plans for the new Pennsyl- 
yania station in West Philadelphia are 
‘now on exhibition. This means ulti- 
nately the entire removal of the Broad 
‘Street station and the “Chinese wall” 
hat now extends along Market street. 
The subway north on Broad street is 
-eing rapidly pushed. It will be ready 
‘or use by the time of the Sesqui centen- 
ial. The bridge over the Delaware 
ooms over everything. The great cables 
ire entirely complete and the girders are 
yeing hung. Last and by no means least, 
the subway with side walks for surface 
ars on Chestnut street, has been decided 
ipon. Its finances are provided for and 


ne hope to see it within three years. 


__. District of Columbia 
By Henry W. O. MILLINGTON 


We have just closed a schooi for the 
raining of Christian workers, which was 
eld at the Calvary church, Mar. 22-27. 
“he faculty included such names as Doc- 
or Chalmers, Doctor Brown, Rev. S. L. 
toberts, Mr. Edwin Phelps, Miss Brock- 
ray, Mrs. Finn, Mrs. Swain and Miss 
--Velils. The scope of the institute in- 
_luded missions and young people’s in- 
rests as well as Sunday-school work. 
he enrolment was 598 and the aggre- 
he attendance, 2,495, This school 
roused a great deal of interest among 
ur Baptist people, and the results can- 
ot but be helpful in many ways. 
The Calvary church is having a suc- 
essful year. The numerous. depart- 
lents are working ambitiously, and the 
unday services are being largely at- 
wded. The pastor, Dr. W. S. Aber- 
ethy, has just completed a series of 
unday night sermons on questions that 
‘tally affect young people of today. 
hese sermons have aroused great in- 
rest among all classes of people. Ac- 
1 steps are being taken toward the 
‘ection of the new Sunday-school 
ouse. At the annual banquet of the 


Vaughn class, Secretary of State Charles 
E. Hughes, made the principal address. 
The occasion called out a great com- 
pany of men who listened to Mr. Hughes 
with interest and enthusiasm. 


The Fifth church, of which Dr. John 
E. Brigszs is pastor, has signed a con- 
tract for the erection ot a large addition 
to its present Sunday-school house. 
When the new edifice is completed, it 
is to be known as the Darlington me- 
morial, and iunds are being gathered 
with that in view. This church has re- 
cently received over a hundred new 
members as the result of an evangelistic 
campaign conducted by Dr. John W. 
Ham. The Immanuel church, of which 
Dr. Gove G. Johnson is pastor, has also 
received rich blessings from the min- 
istry of this evangelist and has added 
largely to its membership. This church 
has completed a most successful every- 
member canvass. The Bethany church, 
of which Rev. Hugh T. Stevenson is pas- 
tor, made a similar canvass, with most 
encouraging results. The church is wide 
awake and is being abundantly prospered 
in all its branches of work. 


The Grace church is moving forward 
under the leadership of Rev. F. W. John- 
son, Just now they are in the midst 
of a pentecostal blessing in connection 
with the preaching of Evangelist Winter. 
A fire broke out in this church recently, 


and the property probably would have 


been destroyed had it happened on any 
other than Sunday morning. Fortunate- 
ly, however, the fire was promptly dis- 
covered and its progress arrested. 

A public recognition service was re- 
cently held at the First church in honor 
of the pastorate of Dr. Samuel J. Porter. 
A number of addresses were made by 
ministers of different denominations, and 
a reception followed which was largely 
attended by members and friends of the 
church. Doctor Porter’s ministry is 
opening most auspiciously, with every 
promise of great success. A movement 
is under way in the Bible school of the 
First church to increase the attendance 
to 600 by Apr. 19. Every week marks 
a new record in this campaign and there 
is every hope that the goal will be gained. 

Rev. J. J. Muir, for thirty-five years 
pastor at the Temple church, has been 
reelected chaplain of the United States 
senate, by a unanimous vote. 

A quiet revival interest is in progress 
at Anacostia, where our work is being 
conducted under the leadership of Rev. 
C. V. Van Der Linden. The congrega- 
tions are increasingly good, and con- 
stant additions are being made to the 
membership. 

Rey. Perry Mitchell began work at the 
Baptist church in Clarendon, six months 
ago. During this period, eighty 
have been added to the church, thirty- 
six by baptism. This church has ac- 
cepted a missionary budget of $2,600, and 
the whole amount is practically pledged. 
The Sunday school has taken on new 
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life; 320 were present on a recent Sun- 
day. 

Personal 
Rev. CLAUDE RICHMOND recently com- 


pleted the first year of his pastorate at 
the First church, Laramie, Wyo., with 
the church in the best condition it has 
been for years. During the year the 
church has added a piano, a bulletin 
board, a Neostyle duplicator, a stereop- 
ticon and a moving picture machine to 
its equipment, besides spending $750 for 
repairs and redecorating. Mrs. Rich- 
mond organized and sponsors an inter- 
mediate B.Y.P.U. which ‘in the first 
three months’ of its existence passed the 
100 mark in membership and has an 
average attendance of about fifty. Forty- 
six have been added to the church mem- 
bership. A school of missions and a 
Sunday school institute were held and 
the church is preparing to cooperate in 
a union vacation school. 

THE Rev, CHARLES C. EARLE closed his 
pastoral term at Logan church, Phila- 
delphia, Mar. 31. His work, especially 
with the young people, was unusually 
successful; he was supported in the work 
by Mrs. Earle as a teacher. 

MIDWEEK PRAYER MEETINGS of the United 
Baptist church of Oakland, Me., have 
been in charge of different classes of 
the Sunday school. The evening on 
which the class of which the pastor’s 
wife, Mrs. F. S. Bernauer, is teacher, 
took charge, five members of the class, 
all mothers, and the young daughter of 
one of the women, were baptized by the 
pastor. 

As A RESULT OF evangelistic ministries in 
the Calvary church, Omaha, Neb., Rev. 
H. C. Whitcomb, pastor, about fifty new 
members were received on Palm Sun- 
day. The pastor is closing six years 
with the church. Plans covering every 
phase of the church life for the next 
five years were recently adopted by the 
church. 

Rev. Epcar Cook of Ottawa university 
class of ’27 has been called to the pas- 
torate of the Tauy Baptist church. Mr. 
Cook is a ministerial student. 

Rev. O. L. Swanson, Golaghat, Assam, 
British India, addressed the students of 
Ottawa university at the regular assem- 
bly Mar. 26. Mr. Swanson brought to 
the students the greetings of two 
alumni of the college—Ruth Paul, 717 
and Augusta Geisenhener, 12, who are 


- doing missionary work in the province 


of Assam. 

Ar THe Zion WetsH Baptist church of 
Mahanoy City, Pa., Thomas Evans was 
duly ordained to the gospel ministry on 
Monday, Mar. 23. The moderator was 
vice-moderator of 
the Welsh association; clerk, Rev. 
Grover C. Walters, pastor of Parsons 
church. The prayer of ordination was 
offered by Rev. W. B. Jones, Shenan- 
doah; the right hand of fellowship into 
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the ministry, by Rev. Jacob E. Davies, 
Nebo church, Nanticoke. 

Tue First cHurcH of Los Angeles, Calif. 
hasy voted its pastor; ‘Dr. James =A. 
Francis, a six months’ vacation with 
reasonable assurance that he will com- 
pleteiy regain his health. Rev. Rufus 
Keyser, the associate pastor has been 
faithfully carrying on the work during 
the illness of Doctor Francis. On Sun- 
day evening, Mar. 22, Mr. Keyser bap- 
tized a young Chinese whose entire fam- 
ily will probably follow his example in 
coming into the church. 


Rev. Huserr L. Sparks of Alton, IIl., 
conducted a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings in February with the Harvard Park 
‘church of Chicago, which resulted in 
seventy-five additions. This church was 
organized at last Easter time, and Pas- 
tor A. E. Browning is arranging for the 
coming Easter an all-day anniversary 
meeting. 

Pastor Roperr A. ASHWoRTH of the 
Church of The Redeemer, Yonkers, N. 
Y., had the services during Holy Week 
of Drs. C. H. Sears, George R. Baker 
and E. L. Dakin, each of whom preached 
at a special service on some particular 
evening. 

DuRING THE WEEKS, Apr. 5-19, Pastor E. 
L. Dakin of the Baptist Temple, Brook- 
lyn, is holding special evangelistic meet- 
ings with addresses on three evenings 
each week from Mr. John McKay, the 
“Wall street” evangelist on “The Gos- 
pel Message from a Business Man’s 
Viewpoint.” 

In ProvivENcE, R. I., the Plainfield Street 
church and the neighboring M. E. 
church, both maintaining distinct and 
complete denominational organizations 
and fellowships in their respective de- 
nominations, worship together in the 
Baptist church, Charles E. McColley. 
pastor. 

Dr. Rotvix HARLAN filled the pulpit of 
the Central church of Bloomfield, N. J., 
both morning and evening, Mar. 22. 

Pastor HerMAN LANG of Beulah church, 
Detroit, is rejoicing with his people over 
a gift of Mr. Arthur Treadway of $25,- 
000 to apply on the indebtedness of the 
church. A pre-Easter campaign for 100 
new members gives promise of success. 


Pastor Rotto C. Speer of Tabernacle 


church, Milwaukee, welcomed State 
Superintendent LeGrand to his pulpit 
Sunday, Mar. 29. There was an at- 


tendance of 235 in the Sunday school. 

CALVARY CHURCH, Yonkers, N. Y., is rais- 
ing a fund of $100,000 for building pur- 
poses. 

RIVERSIDE CHURCH, Toledo, George W. 
Bates pastor, in an attendance contest 
of its men’s class with the St. James 
M. E. class, won with an attendance of 
sixty-seven Sunday, Mar. 29. 

“Pastor Grorce D. ApAmMs and Mrs. 
Adams, of Yonkers. N. Y., are enjoying 
the comforts and conveniences of a new 
parsonage at 147 Roberts Lane. 

Rev. L. A. Garrison of the First church, 
Ogden, Utah, in a welcome to new Bap- 
tists in Ogden in his church bulletin, 
names Misses Joan Meredith and Betty 
Jeane Robinson, lately born, and says 


that their names bring the cradle roll+ 


of the church up to fifty-two. 


Rev. anp Mrs. J. Maurice Hupp of 
Jamestown, N. D., take an optimistic 
view of ministers’ sons— with good 
reason. Their oldest son is a Federal 


Reserve bank examiner in San Francisco, 
and their youngest son has lately been 
promoted to the position of assistant to 
the general superintendent of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company of Schenectady, 
N. Y. These young men are university 
graduates. 

Rev. S. A. SHERMAN has accepted a call 
and begun service with the Pemberton 
and Lena churches in Mad River asso- 
ciation, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Sherman 
were reared in that section and are 
happy to be located among the asso- 
ciates of their childhood. 


Pastor C. Cart Sacer of Edgemont 
church, St. Louis, are rejoicing in pros- 
perity. A regular council called by them 
recently ordained to the deaconship A. 
G. Minor, J. E. Robgey, Arthur Earl 
Ploudre, J. H. Burks and Smith E. 
Gerhardt. 

Actinc Pastor J. W. WEDDELL experi- 
enced a joyful surprise when his little 
church at Albany Park, Chicago, at the 
close of an address by Mr. A. M. Harris, 
responded with a special missionary sub- 
scription of more than $600. 


Rev. aNnD Mrs. FRANK H. LEVERING, vet- 
eran missionary workers in India, are 
resting at Leffric, Kotagiri, by working 
a little harder at something else. He is 
doing publicity work for the Telugu 
mission. He reports both of them in 
good health. 

Rev. Z. Coton O’FArRRELL, pastor of the 
First church, Butte, Mont., is preaching 
to large audiences and seeing his work 
prosper. On a recent Sunday evening 
four young people were baptized. This 
is one of the strongest Baptist churches 
in Montana. 

Rev. Epwin Avuprey, pastor at Dodge- 
ville, Wis., is the father of Dr. M. E. 
Aubrey of Cambridge, England, recently 
elected executive secretary of the Bap- 
tist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Mr. Aubrey has been in America about 
fifteen years. 

Rev. Ernest Ciurrersuck of Darby, 
Mont., after attending the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Seattle will visit 
his old home in England during the 
month of August. 

Tue CoLrax CHURCH, Rev. C. L. Kings- 
bury, pastor, near Chanute, Kans., re- 
cently held an evangelistic meeting with 
harp-evangelist H. Leroy Goodwin as- 
sisting. Four members were received 
by letter, twenty were reclaimed and 
twenty-nine were baptized, making 2 net 
gain in membership of fifty-three. 

Dr. Lemuet Catt Barnes supplied the 
First church, Providence, R. I. during 
February. During March he was with 
the Washington Heights church in New 
York City. 

Dr. S. P. SHAw after serving the South 
Dakota State Convention for fifteen 
years with great distinction and unusual 
ability suffered a complete  pbysical 
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ia 
breakdown some six months ago which | 


was diagnosed as incurable by a council 


of the best physicians in the country. | 


Everything that kindness and scientific 
skill could do for him was done by his 
friends and by the nerve specialists con- 
nected with the Mounds Park Sanitarium, 
St. Paul, Minn., but they had to yield 
to the inevitable. His many friends in 
South Dakota have shown him every 
evidence of love, and have provided foi 


his tender care for the rest of his days, 


Pastors TuHos. J. VILLERS of the White 
Temple, Portland, Ore., is conducting an 
interesting course in church doctrines in 
the Portland Baptist Bible Institute car 
ried on in the rooms of Baptist head- 
quarters in that city. 


DuRING THE FIRST YEAR of the pastorate | 


of B. E. Allen at the First church cf 
Rockford, Ill. forty-four members have 
been added to the church, a brotherhood 
organized and a substantial reduction of 
the church debt achieved. 


Pastor Joun Snare of Oakland, Calif, | 
conference of 


addressed the students’ 

Redlands university, Mar. 20 and 21. 
Baptist CHURCHES of Buffalo are en- 

gaged in a competitive campaign of five 


weeks in the interest of an increased at- | 


tendance of men at the services. For the | 
last week in March Prospect Avenue 


church, pastors, G. A. Leichliter 
Ivanhoe McCoilum, was in the lead. 


Tue First cHurcH of Dillon, Mont., EB. | 


L. Hurley pastor, has closed a series of 
special meetings. Rev. Ernest Clutter- 
buck, 
did the preaching. The results of the 
meetings were four additions to the 
church by letter and from other 


others are to be baptized later. Also, | 


several young women took a definite stand | 


for Christian service. 
THE PEOPLE AT Mars Hitt, Me., 


was called to Biddeford and in an un- 
guarded moment accepted the call, they | 
of Mars Hill reasoned with the pastor — 
and sent a committee to Biddeford to | 
secure his release from that engagement. 


They succeeded, and Pastor Clark will | 
Five have re- | 


continue at Mars Hill. 
cently been baptized. The Sunday school | 
is flourishing, and the work at Robinson, 
which Pastor Clark carries forward, is 
meeting large success. 


Rev. H. M. Wyricx, formerly pastor of | 


the Immanuel church, Philadelphia, has 
accepted the call. of the First church of 
Grand Forks, N. D., and is upon the | 
field and entering enthusiastically into 
the work. Mr. Wyrick is a member of | 
the 1924 graduating class of Crozer. Be- 
fore taking up work at the seminary he 
was pastor of the First church at Fair 
bury, Neb. + 
AT THE NEW cuURCH building of the 
Baptist Temple, Rochester, NayYou here 
Pastor Clinton Wunder is carrying 0” 
his great enterprise, Mr. Richard Halli- | 
ley, director of music, is organizing | 
massive chorus of seventy-five voices. 4 
Pastor Witzer T. Exmore of the First | 


church, Lincoln, Neb., with the assistan¢ 4 


and — 


district missionary of Darby, Mont, | 


de- | 


nominations; four by baptism and four 


so ap | 
preciated the labors and the progressive | 
plans of Rev. P. C. Clark that when he | 


et 
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of Dr. H. F. Stilwell and others, opened 
an elaborate evangelistic campaign, Mar. 
__EvaNcetist. GrorceE. W. , Broome has 
moved from Michigan to Leesburg, Fla. 
He will continue his evangelistic work 
and is available for dates in all parts of 
the country. 


Rev. Herman C. Rice, of the senior class 
in Rochester Seminary has accepted the 
call of the Grinnell, Iowa, church and 
will begin his work July 1. Rev. C. A. 
‘Carman, the former pastor preached his 
ast sermon there Feb. 22. Rev. J. C. Ford, 
‘Mrs. C. A Carman’s father, is serving as 
stated supply Mr. Rice has had nine 
years’ experience in the pastorate. He 
is president of the senior class. 
| 


| TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH, Waco, 
‘Texas, closed the most successful revival 
meeting of its history Sunday, Mar. 29, 
with more than 100 conversions. ‘The 
ipastor, A. Reilly Copeland, did the 
preaching. 


_ Pastor Joun L. Bocuse, of Calvary 
‘Baptist church, The Dalles, Ore., recent- 
ly held a two weeks’ evangelistic service 
under direction of Dr. G. G. Laughlin, 
Nearly thirty scholars made their first 
‘decision in the Christian life. Fifteen 
were baptized Sunday evening, Mar. 22. 


j 
: Rey. A. A. Hormes of Bradley, S. Dak., 


tas accepted a unanimous call to the 
yastorate of the First Baptist church of 
Bismarck. He will begin his work Apr. 


L ~Mr. Holmes has had several years 
of experience both as a pastor and as an 


svangelist. 


4 Rev. W. T. Murrey of the senior class 
of the Gordon College, and pastor of 
he First church, Somerville, Mass., was 
‘prdained Mar. 25. Dr. N. E. Wood 
reached the sermon. Other parts of the 
ervice were taken by Dr. H. A. Heath, 
“Pastors F. M. Swaffield, H. D. Pierce 
md R. J. Davis. 


| Dr. Grorce W. CoteMAN was the preach- 
Ae the King’s Chapel Lenten service 
a Keith’s theater, Boston, Mar. 31. 
Doctor Coleman is a dabster at anything 
i layman is expected to do, and equally 
jompetent as either preacher or teacher. 
fle is a Boston institution. 
| EVANGELISTIC PASTORS are getting com- 
10n in suburban Boston. They carry 
-arough series of meetings for their 
leighbors, and bring all sorts of blessing 
ob pass. Many of the numerous Easter 
aptisms will be the ingathering of earn- 
3t and helpful neighbors. It is a sort 
_{ consecrated reciprocity that is worth 
iltivating. 
_ Ty tae recent passinc of Rev. Edwin 
umner ‘Small, Melrose has lost one of its 
ie citizens. He was a Maine boy, grad- 
ated from Colby in 1873. . After fifteen 
‘ars in the pastorate, the failure of his 
ice for pulpit address compelled him to 
jek business pursuits. He had much to 
) with the development of Melrose, and 
‘as always a wise and willing servant of 
é First Baptist church. He was for many 
ars a member of the board of directors 
{ the Massachusetts Baptist Convention, 
d secretary of its finance committee. 


Rev. G. H. O’Donnett, pastor of Rock 
Baptist church, has been called to the United 
Baptist church, Franklin, N. H. Mr. 
O’Donnell has been pursuing post gradu- 
ate studies at Harvard university and New- 
ton Theological institution during the past 
two years. 

Rev. Bryant WItson, pastor of the First 
church, Sacramento, Calif., entered the 
sixth year of his ministry there on Mar. 
1. During these five years he has re- 
ceived 454 members of whom 140 have 
already been lost to the church by re- 
movals, death or erasure. The present 
membership is 653. Transiency and 
change in population make permanent 
growth very difficult. 

A Series OF EVANGELISTIC meetings under 
the direction of Dr. James W. Kramer, and 
covering a period of three weeks, was con- 
cluded Sunday, March 15, at the First Bap- 
tist church, Colorado Springs, Colo. On 
the last Sunday of Dr. Kramer’s campaign, 
a baptismal service was conducted at which 
time thirty-one persons were baptized. 
Shortly before the campaign, the men of 
the church arranged for a men’s supper 
in honor of their pastor, Dr. Chas. A. 
Fulton. About 150 men of the church and 
their friends were present at the gathering, 
and at the conclusion of an interesting pro- 
gram a purse of $100 was presented to 
Doctor Fulton. 


AT THE First cHuRcH, Oakland, Calif., 
Dr. John Snape, pastor, nine were baptized 
Mar. 1, and twenty-two welcomed with the 
hand of fellowship at the same service; 
850 have united with the church during the 
present pastorate. The pastor begins his 
sixth year April 19. A new men’s class 
organized five months ago, meets every 
Sunday in the Aahmes Temple. Recently 
the attendance reached 381. Mr. V. Stanley 
Silke has just been welcomed as the new 
director of religious education. The church 
has taken over the flats it owned next door 
to the meeting house, converting the two- 
story building into class rooms for the 


Transfiguration 
By Everett EARLE STANARD 


HEN the sun is gone and 
the night is cold, 
Not a gleam remains of the 
sunset’s gold, 
And when man’s faith is reft 


away 
The dark of the night suc- 


ceeds the day. 


But if the sun of the morning 
rise, 

His beams transfigure all the 
skies; 

And so man’s faith when sum- 
moned back 

Silvers the cloud of darkest 


rack. 
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Sunday-school and offices for the pastor 
and secretary. 


A Larce Numser have been added to the 
Bethel church of Carrick Borough, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., since the coming of Doctor 
Krumreig to this field nineteen months ago. 
The Sunday morning! congregations ‘are 
crowding the auditorium of the church, the 
Sunday school needs more room, the Boy 
Scouts have outgrown the social room of 
the church and every department of the 
church is growing. The church has bought 
one of the best lots in the borough for a 
new church edifice and plans are ready to 
take bids. 


Tue First Cuurcyu of Worcester, Mass., 
Dr. W. R. McNutt, pastor, has closed a 
successful “school of leadership.” The 
school was conducted on six successive 
Wednesday evenings, preceding the prayer 
meeting hour. Three courses were offered: 
“Race Relations,’ by Doctor McNutt; 
“Childhood and Character,” by Rev. L. E. 
Jackson, director of religious education in 
the*church; “China,” by Mrs. H. A. Pike. 

THe First cHuRcH of Pittston, Pa. of 
which Rev. M. H. Jones has been pastor 
for ten years has launched a church 
school of missions. The books sug- 
gested by the denomination, on home and 
foreign missions, are being studied. A half- 
hour prayer service precedes the mission 
study. This combined service is being held 
on Wednesday evenings, and has more than 
doubled the attendance at prayer meeting. 
Mrs. M. H. Jones, the pastor’s wife, is 
the teacher of the Hi-Y. at the Y. M. C. 
A. This organization includes the girls of 
three high schools of Pittston, West Pitts- 
ton and Hughestown, and meets for Bible 
study once a week. 

THE CHURCH at Norwood, Ohio, a suburb 
of Cincinnati, has called Rev. L. J. Powell 
of Richmond, Va., to begin work May 1. 
Dr. F. G. Cressey of Granville, Ohio, who 
has been the acting pastor for some months, 
will continue to that date and will then 
be available for similar service elsewhere. 
Under his leadership this church of over 
600 members has been quickened in all de- 
partments. 

AFTER NEARLY SEVEN YEARS of service at 
Fulton Heights, Medford, Mass., Rev. B. E. 
Tucker closed his work on Sunday, Feb. 1. 
When he began labor here the work was a 
mission which had been started by the First 
church, Medford. Three years ago in 
March a church was organized with 
eighty-nine charter members. The last re- 
port to the Boston East association showed 
118 on the roll and 190 pupils enrolled in 
Sunday school. During this time they have 
worshiped in a portable chapel furnished 
them by the convention. The church now 
owns a lot, and has started to gather a 
building fund. Rev. C. R. Powers, of Ran- 
dolph, has consented to serve as pastor, 
fro tem. 


Obituary 


Albert Jonathan Edwards, Waterloo, 
Iowa, early settler, former clerk of the 
courts, well known attorney and a member 
of the First Baptist church for sixty years 
and a trustee and deacon continuously for 
forty years, died on Mar. 6 at the ripe age 
of seventy-eight years. He was born in 
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Troy, Wis., Jan. 22, 1847. His interests 
centered largely about his home, his 


church, his brethren in the legal profession 
and in the Black Hawk County Early 
Settlers’ association, which he helped to 
organize and of which for many years he 
was secretary. He was deeply concerned 
with the preservation of the early history 
of the county, in which he played so large 
a part. Few men have lived in the county 
whose advice was more eagerly sought. 
This was because of his wide acquaintance 
and the confidence in which he was held. 
Scarcely a day passed that he did not per- 
form some gratuitous service to his fellow- 
men. The surviving children of Mr. Ed- 
wards are Mrs. . R. Vaughan, Blanche 
BE. and Justin, Waterloo; Mrs. L. H. Minkel. 
Fort Dodge, and Mrs. David W. Edwards, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mrs. Montgomery’s New 


Testament 
By Henry C. VEDDER 

No fewer than three new versions of 
the entire New Testament came from 
the press during the past twelvemonth, 
not to mention several fragments. Apro- 

pos of this, one of our newspaper humor- 
~ ists says, “What the world needs is not 
people who will rewrite the Bible, but 
people who will reread it.” There is much 
more than a jest in what he says; but 
how if people will not reread the Bible 
until it has been rewritten? It is more 
than suspected that just this is the case. 
The Bible has hitherto been so translated 
and printed as to repel more readers that 
it attracted. It seems so different from 
any other book. It is so different, so 
unnecessarily different in form and style, 
that it has become utterly unfamiliar to 
the youth of our generation, the very 
persons whom we are most concerned to 
interest in it. 

So Mrs. W. B. Montgomery has un- 
dertaken to make a version especially for 
young people. She has recognized the 
fact that the New Testament, to be at- 
tractive to young readers, must not only 
be translated into their familiar idiom, 
but must be printed and bound so as to 
resemble other modern literature. One 
should not be able to look at it across 
the room and say, “That is a Testament.” 
One should not recognize it the moment 
he opened it, without reading a word. 
And as soon as one begins to read he 
should be conscious that this is a book 
of his own time, and not of the sixteenth 
century. 

A flood of nonsense has been written 
and spoken in these last months about 
the King James version as an English 
classic—much of it by persons who have 
betrayed their own lack of knowledge of 
English classics in general and Eliza- 
bethan English in particular. It may be 
safely asserted that not one person in a 
hundred of average church congregations 
would know from what version the min- 
ister was reading unless he took pains 
to inform them. An assemblage of min- 
isters even would not do so very much 
better. All our English classics, includ- 
ing the King James version, are much 
more praised than read in these days. 
Perhaps people can afford no longer to 
read Shakespeare, but they cannot afford 
not to read the Bible. Whatever makes 
the Bible more readable and more read 
is to be welcomed. The large sale that 
this version has already had, without any 
of the loud horn-blowing of some others, 
is sufficient evidence that it has met a 
real need. 


There are two ways in which such a 
version may be judged, and each is legit- 
imate, perhaps one should say indispens- 
able. One is to test it by the author’s 
aim and ask, How far has she succeeded? 
The other is to test it by comparison 
with one’s ideal of what a version should 
be and ask, How far does it approximate 
the perfect version? The critic’s personal 
equation will of course have much to 
do with either answer. 


First, then, how far has Mrs. Mont- 
gomery attained her own objective? The 
more one uses her version the higher 
is likely to be his estimate of her suc- 
cess. The editing and printing of the 
text, quite apart from the translation, 
presents many admirable features. The 
ignoring of the old verse divisions in the 
text (while they are printed in the mar- 
gins for convenience of reference) is a 
great gain. The arrangement into para- 
graphs is excellent. All the modern re- 
sources of punctuation are used to make 
the distinction between narrative and 
dialogue or spoken discourse perfectly 
clear. The paragraph readings, descrip- 
tive of each section, are a wholly new 
feature, and one of very great value to 
young readers, as a means of looking up 
any required passage much superior to 
most so-called concordances or word in- 
dexes. One’s own experience with these 
(all but the best concordances) is likely 
to be that they give abundant help in 
finding any passage but the one he is 
searching for. These headings are in- 
genious, striking, often most happy. Of 
course, any of us can criticise them and 
suggest improvements—that is the best 
thing most of us do—and still recognize 
their general helpfulness. 

The brief introductions prefixed to each 
book are another most helpful feature, 
though not so novel as some others and 
will be of much value to youthful read- 
ers. So much depends on knowing 
something of the writer, his times, his 
aim, if we would understand what he 
has written, that Mrs. Montgomery must 
be regarded as having performed an in- 
dispensable duty here. She has given in 
small compass invaluable keys to the 
comprehension of the books. In matters 
of conjecture, she has been cautious and 
conservative, and in all the rest judi- 
cious. Any points on which scholarly 
readers may differ from her, as on the 
probable dates of certain books, are of 
minor importance. 

This is the first version in English to 
recognize the poetic character of the 
book of Revelation and to print it ac- 
cordingly. Occasionally, similar recog- 
nition is given to poetical passages of 
other books, notably in the Gospel of 
Luke. Some day a translator will have 
the courage to treat the entire New Test- 
ament in this manner, but one gratefully 
recognizes the vast stride forward that 
is here taken. Quotations from the Old 
Testament are printed in italics, and 
those from the Psalms and prophets are 
printed in poetry—a wonderful help to 
the comprehension of their spirit and 
meaning. 

Now let us ask, How far does this 
version measure up to our ideal of a 
translation of the New Testament? The 
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perfect translation has not yet beer 
made, probably never will be made, a: 
nobody would be more prompt to asser: 
than Mrs. Montgomery. But this yer 
sion has some very notable merits, mark. 
ing a distinct advance on anything pre’ 
viously done. It is far and away superio; 
to any former translation in its repro. 
duction of the spirit of the Greek, with 
out sacrifice of English idiom. Mos. 
translators have completely ignored a 
fine distinctions of the tenses of th 
Greek verb, to the great loss of thej. 
work in vivacity and sometimes turnin) 
it into rank nonsense. As for example 
where they have made 1 John 1:8 square. 
ly contradict 3:6, 9, which, as Migs 
Montgomery shows, is not only unnec 
essary but inexcusable. “If we say, “‘W) 
have no sin,’ we are deceiving ourselye. 
and the truth is not in us ... whoeve' 
continually abides in him does not ha 
bitually sin; whoever lives in sin has no 
seen him nor come to know him....who| 
ever is a child of God cannot go o' 
sinning, because his seed is abiding i| 
him; and he cannot go on sinning be 
cause he is a child of God.” Compar) 
this with any other version and note th 
improvement, (Weymouth and th) 
Twentieth Century attempt the sami 
with less success). ef 

The nice shades of meaning denote! 
by the Greek particles most translato1 
do not attempt to reproduce. A goo. 
example is John 8:53, which most ve: 
sions render, “Art thou greater tha 
our father Abraham?” but Mrs. Mon 
gomery translates, “You are not great 
than our father Abraham, are you) 
Scores of such instances might be give’ 
They are trifles, but trifles that mal 
perfection. 


This version is not afraid to call | 
spade a spade. Nearly all translato’ 
have shied away from the word “slave, 


the nearest some dared come beit’ 
“bondservant.” 


Here is the happy rt 
sult in a favorite passage. “No sla 
can serve two masters, for either he w 
hate the one and love the other, or | 
will pay heed to the one and despi| 
the other. You cannot be the slaves bo| 
of God and of gold.” Read the parat’ 
of the two slaves in this version (Ma_ 
18:23-35) and then compare it with a1 
other, and see if you cannot feel the d) 
ference. Read James 3:5-8 and compa 
with any other version and if you cann) 
appreciate the superiority of Mrs. Mot 
gomery’s version ask yourself seriously 
you have any keen literary sense. Ma 
a similar test with 1 Cor. 3:10-15. — 

But what avails it to multiply |) 
stances? After all, the supreme test 
be to take a book, any book, and ha| 
somebody read it to you aloud, while y) 
follow whatever text you have beem ¢) 
customed to think the best renderi} 
hitherto made. Then, if you cam fe 
Greek, make a similar test with that !/ 
fore your eye while somebody reads. 
that leaves you unconvinced of the © 
periority of Mrs. Montgomery’s vets!) 
both in fidelity to the original and in 1’ 
felicity of its use of the best curr 
English, your case may be pronount) 
hopeless. 


You will remain unconvint 
to the end of the chapter. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 292) 

‘The inauguration of President Erd- 
ann Smith of Ottawa university will 
seur Apr. 20-21, the sixteenth anniver- 
wry of the founding of the university. 
eginning at 8 o’clock, a. m., the pro- 
am will fill day and evening of both 
ays. Among the distinguished speak- 
is will be Dr. David J. Evans of Kan- 
is City, Kansas; Rev. Bruce Kinney, 
enver, Colo.; Dean William B. Wil- 
jn of Ottawa; Chancellor Lindley of 
‘ansas university; Frank W. Padelford, 
yneral secretary of the board of edu- 
\tion of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
jn; President Stratton P. Brooks of 
jaylor university, Waco, Tex., and 
‘resident Clarence A. Barbour of Ro- 
«ester Theological seminary, Roches- 
fr, N. Y. At the heart of the program, 
« course, will be the inaugural address 
President Smith. 


Among the many delightful excursions 
d trips to home and foreign mission 
ilds offered by the Missionary Educa- 
tm movement is a cruise to Alaska this 
immer, sailing from Los Angeles July 
¢, San Francisco Aug. 1, and Seattle 
ig. 5. Added to the usual motives for 
uiting this most interesting section of 
¢r country is the opportunity of seeing, 
a first hand, some of the home mis- 
gmary work. In fact, the latter is the 
rul reason for the Missionary Educa- 
tn movement rendering a travel serv- 
ij, Since its function is to disseminate 
Mssionary information and _ education 
f- all the boards of missions and it has 
aopted for its motto the old Chinese 
poverb, “One seeing is worth a hundred 
tiings.”. It has already conducted a 
mmber of missionary tourist parties to 
t: Orient with uniform success and is 
nw offering an annual program of travel 
aby principal missionary countries of 
th world. 
_ Winona Lake Bible School of last year 
aiost doubled its attendance over the 
ir before. Practically all of the theo- 
Icical seminaries, most of the colleges 
al other institutions of learning are 
Oering credit toward degree work for 
t! work done in the Winona Lake 
le School of Theology because of the 
hh standard maintained in tthe work 
dnanded by this school. The dates for 
f school this summer are July 17-Aug. 
‘inclusive. The faculty is as follows: 
inder S. Keyser, of Hamma Divinity 
ool, Wittenburg College; George Sti- 
bi, of Central Theological seminary, 
Dyton, Ohio; George B. McCreary, of 
Alia Theological seminary, St. Louis, 
.; George L. Robinson, of McCor- 
k Theological seminary, Chicago; 
(n E. Kuizenga, of Western Theo- 
Oical seminary, Holland, Mich.; M. G. 
e, of Xenia Theological seminary, 
Louis, Mo. Full particulars may be 
Olained by writing the dean, Rev. W. 
Biederwolf, Winona Lake, Ind. 
he forty-fourth anniversary of the 
Oiding of the Baptist Missionary 
ining school of Chicago was cele- 
red Thursday, Feb. 19. The alum- 
a service of the morning sounded the 
‘note of the day. Miss Helen Wain- 


: 


wright spoke in words of praise and love 
for our first Founder, Jesus Christ and 
“our founder” of the Baptist Missionary 
Training school, Mrs. Crouse. The ses- 
sion in the afternoon of the’ Training 
School committee was presided over by 
Mrs. J. C. Jennings. Devotionals were 
in charge of Mrs. J. H. Chapman and 
Mrs. A. G. Lester. After which were 
heard the messages of Mrs. Harriet D. 
Kersivill, acting president of the Pres- 
byterian Training school; Miss Margaret 
Taylor, dean of the Congregational 
ramos: school,..and — Dr.~ F.- “W. 
Lesemann, president of the Chicago 
Training school (Methodist). Mrs. R. R. 
Donnelley of the Training School board 
gave the address of the afternoon, 
“Around the World in Fifteen Minutes.” 
The music of the day was given by Mr. 
William Lester, instructor of music at 
the school, Miss Hazel Howell, Mr. H. 
J. Hale, and the Training School glee 
club. A treat of the afternoon was the 
presentation by the students of the 
school of a “living catalog,’ Miss Alice 
Ryder, president of the student council 


presiding. Three hundred were seated 
at the Founder’s Day banquet. Mrs. 
Clara D. Pinkham, president of the 


school, presided over the affairs of the 
evening. Dr. Charles A. Brook of the 
Englewood Baptist church, gave an in- 
spiring address. 


The juvenile court, one of the most im- 
portant and successful ventures in social 
economy of the century, is twenty-five 
years old, and its birthday was celebrated 
in Chicago recently, when officials from 
all parts of the country joined in cere- 
monies that marked the establishment of 
the first juvenile court in the United 
States in that city. Its originators, we 
are told, have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that it has been copied by practically 
all of the civilized countries of Europe 
and that Canada and Mexico have fallen 
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into line. It needs no further argument 
for its support, says the Philadelphia 


Inquirer, observing that “the holding of 


Training for Nurses 


Ach] OUNDS SCHOOL of 

Wi} Nursing, conducted in 
the Mounds Park Sani- 
3} tarium, the Midway 

Hospital and the Mer- 
tiam Park Hospital, offers to 
student nurses the specialization 
of all three hospitals. Graduates 
are eligible to State Board ex- 
aminations and registration for 
service at home and abroad. 
Capable faculty and excellent 
environment. Fall classes are 
now enrolling. A catalog will 
be sent on request. 


———<—<— The ae ee 
NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST 
HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: EARL STREET AT 
THE INDIAN MOUNDS, SAINT PAUI 


2 


Decimal Tabulator 


is a Part 
of All Models 


The decimal tabulator is an inbuilt part of all L. C. Smiths and is furnished at 


no additional expense. 


The decimal tabulator saves time and insures accuracy. As many columns can 
be written on the sheet as are desired. The keys are located in the keyboard, 
easily accessible and requiring no change of the regular operating position of 


the hands. 


It is invaluable in billing and tabulating. 
Send for free booklet, “The Greyhound of the Office.” 
The offices of THE Baptist are equipped with L. C. Smith Typewriters. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill., Office, 58 E. Washington St. 


Phone Randolph 0052 
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separate hearings for children is so pal- 
pably desirable, so just, so merciful and 
so essential to their future welfare that 
the plan needs only to be stated to be 
accepted by understanding minds.” 


Although there has been serious trou- 
ble politically in other parts of China, 
Szechuan province, 1800 miles up the 
Yangtze river from Shanghai, has had a 
year of comparative quiet under the pro- 
gressive administration of General Yang 
Sen. Brigands have been bad in some 
sections, however, and the military op- 
pression is increasingly severe. Opium 
smoking is permitted everywhere. Bap- 
tist missionaries have been at work in 
this province since 1889. H. J. Open- 
shaw, a Baptist missionary who is the 
general secretary of evangelism for 
Szechuan, says: ‘““Sin stalks abroad in 
the land and never was the message of 
the Christian church more needed than 
at the present time. Open doors abound 
and the common people, as of old, hear 
the message gladly.” During the past 
year Mr. Openshaw and his fellow work- 
ers visited thirteen cities and large mar- 
kets for special evangelistic campaigns. 
Nearly 1800 people enrolled their names 
and expressed a desire to study the 
_ Bible. 


The Baptist 


Vol. VI No. 10 


Chicago, Ill., April 11, 1925. 


Tue Baptist is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Tll. 

Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of church 
membership $2.00; single copies, 10 cents. In 
foreign countries, postage $1.04 extra; in 
Canada 52 cents. 

Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before a 
change goes into effect. Give key number as 
it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
Tue Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local bank 
is sent, add exchange 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to date 
to which subscription is paid. Subscriber 
should send in renewal promptly or, if paper is 
not desired send discontinuance order. 
Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space ‘discounts. 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 
100 words free; 4 cents per word for addi- 
tional; cash to accompany order. 
Correspondence should be addressed to THE 
Baptist, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Love 


Want Ads 


For Sale—Small modern home with acre 
in fine suburban community near Seattle, 
Wash. Good schools, church, near new 
Coast Highway, fine view of mountains. If 
interested, write owner—Miss Stella C. Utt, 
827 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


TSS Ea a i as a hah ES ko ee 

Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available 
after March 1 for single church or union 
meetings! Safe and sane! Highly recom- 
mended! For dates, terms and references 
write to 3938 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
A SES SR a, EER aie EES a 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has _de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


Collection Envelopes 8 cts. per carton. 
Write for all styles. Dufold-Trifold Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Fear and consternation reigns in the 
ranks of the bootleggers in New Orleans. 
They have recently sustained a severe 
jolt by the fines and sentences handed 
down by a new United States district 


Seattle, Wash., March 23, 1925 
THE Baptist 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Brethren: 

Rumors are abroad to the eftect 
that the Seattle hotels have in- 
creased their rates for the period 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 1 wish you would kindly 
publish in an early issue the state- 
ment that the Hotel Men’s Asso- 


ciation of Seattle passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the Seattle 
hotels will not increase their rates 
during the period of the Northern 


Baptist Convention. The only 
change from the ordinary commer- 
cial rates will be that the hotels 
will charge capacity rates, that is 
at the rate of two persons to the 
room. 
Very cordially yours, 
J. F. WATSON. 


judge in that city—the limit in both fines 
and imprisonment! This seems to have 
come like a clap of thunder out of a 
clear sky. The entire city was surprised 
and the law violators were stunned the 
other day when this judge dared to mete 
out the full penalty of the law to violators 
of the national prohibition act. 


Mr. Jay B. Allen, son of J. J. Allen, 
who represented South Dakota on the 
executive committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention for a number of years, 
has been nine years superintendent of 
the Sunday school of the First church in 
Sioux Falls. He is a graduate of Sioux 
Falls college and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He was for two 
consecutive years president of the South 
Dakota Sunday-school Council of Religi- 
ous Education. He attended the World’s 
ninth Sunday-school convention at Glas- 
gow last summer. He is the territorial 
representative of South Dakota on the 
executive committee of the International 
Council of Religious Education for North 
America. He is also secretary of the 
board of trustees, the administrative 
group of the International Council, con- 
sisting of twenty-five members. Recently 
in the meeting in Chicago he was elected 
one of.the North American representa- 
tives on the executive committee of the 
World’s Sunday-school Association. Mr. 
Allen is the secretary of McKinney & 
Allen, Inc., which handles loans and in- 
surance, having one of the largest com- 
panies of its kind in the state of South 
Dakota. He is extremely active in his 
own business and civic affairs but also 
gives largely of his time to the work of 
the First church and the church school of 
Sioux Falls, as well as being a trustee of 
Sioux Falls college. 


THE BAPTIS? 


Mush and milk will be the regular 
luncheon diet of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity students each Thursday for six 
weeks. The money saved in this way 
will be given to the university’s $8,000, 
000 development program. The Student 
Council adopted the plan to help the 
university officials in raising the $500,000 
which they must have in pledges or 
money before June 1 in order to secure | 
the tentative gift of $400,000 from the 
General Education Board of New York. 


yl 

For the first time in the history of 
Sunday-school work in the Philippine 
islands, group-graded lessons have been 
printed in the Tagalog dialect. The 
journal giving the lessons for January to 
June, 1925, was received at the office of 
the World’s Sunday-school association, 
216 Metropolitan Tower, New York City, 
from Rev. A. L. Ryan, who is their ree 
presentative in the Philippines and also 
general secretary of the Philippine islands 
Sunday-school union. The Ilocano Jour-' 
nal, printed in Manila, also has the lessons. 
for the first quarter of the current year, 
and there are lessons for the older de- 
partments. Le 


| 


The Reformed Presbyterian church is 
circulating petitions for an amendment 
to the preamble to the constitution of 
the United States, so that the document. 
will read as follows: “We, the people of 
the United States, devoutly recognizin; 
the authority and law of Jesus Christ, th 
Saviour and King of nations, and desir 
ing to form a more prefect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, ——. 
the general welfare, and secure ‘th 
blessings of Liberty to ourselves and ¢ 


posterity, do ordain and establish 
constitution for the United States 0! 
America.” fe 


Education from a merely business 
standpoint is of more value to a boy| 
than any other investment that can be 
made for him. This is clearly shown by} 
a study of “Who’s Who in America: 
This book gives account of the out 
standing successful men in this country 
It gives educational information abo’ 
22,075 of the “notables” listed in its € 
tion for 1922-23. Of this number 17,077 
or over 77 per cent, have had colleg 
training; 3,118, or 14 per cent, have he 
secondary or high school training, % 
1,880, or less than 9 per cent, have 
less than high school training. 
these figures are compared with tho 
the 1899-1900 edition, it appears tha | 
is increasingly difficult to achieve not 
able success in life without a complet) 
education. In 1900, eleven out of ever.) 
100 people listed in “Who’s Who” 
had less than a high school training. 
1923, eight out of every 100 had Ie 
than a high school training. - | 


Dr. J. H. Hertz, chief rabbi of 
Britain, represented 3,000,000 mem 
of Jewish congregations and asso 
tions in the United States in prote 
against proposed calendar changes W. 
were recently discussed at Geneva 
special commission of the League 
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Station WCOY 


2 pe tis is station WCOY broadcasting from the office 


' name. 


of THE BAPTIST, third floor of the Immanuel 
Bldg., 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

“Good evening, radio friends. 
is a very modest man and does not wish to announce his 
He wishes to take you on a little trip. He has 
several things to say about Montana. Montana lies up on 


|| the top of the Rocky mountains just east of Seattle. There 


are places in this state where you can slip and fall into the 
next county. Four of the great transcontinental railway 
lines cross this state and most of our delegates to Seattle 
will wish to see it either going or coming. Montana is as 
big as Germany, larger than Great Britain and Ireland, and 
has more square miles than ten eastern states that we 
might name. It is underlaid with coal, lignite and oil, and 
has the fifth largest water-power among the states of the 
Union. One-third of the state is covered with forests and 
its beauty stretching from Yellowstone park on the south 
to Glacier park on the north, is unsurpassed in this nation. 
The largest underground metal-mining project in the na- 
tion is at Butte and the largest smokestack on this western 
hemisphere is at Anaconda, nearby. Cowboys, Indians and 
Baptist missionaries are laying the foundations here for 
a great civilization tomorrow. Others are helping along 
too. The Montana Baptist Convention, headquarters at 
Helena, is led by Dr. E. R. Curry. These Montana Bap- 
tists can endure hardships and hustle. That is why they 
lead the Northern Baptist Convention just now with the 
largest percentage of their reported membership taking 
THE BAPTIST. Their paid subscriptions for the de- 
nominational paper outrank their nearest competitor by 
nearly 25 per cent. Unless some other convention gets 
a great movement cn its subscription activities, Montana 
will have the banner at Seattle. It is no mean honor to 
Doctor Curry and his people, scattered as no other con- 
vention membership is scattered in the denomination, to 
have more readers per thousand members, than any other 
area, large or small, among us. Hats off to the intelligent 


Our broadcaster tonight 


Montana Baptists! But another convention has just noti- 
fied us that its superintendent has tightened up his belt 
two holes and invites the world to watch its dust while it 
takes the banner itself. While handing the above bouquet 
to Montana we wish in closing to hang out the storm 
signal. Our advice to them is: ‘Better step on tthe gas.’ 

“And we want our friends to have a look at our agent 
at Aberdeen, South Dakota. Friends, this is brother H. A. 
Sperry. He has just sent in a list of sixteen names for the 
paper and as many for Missions. He is eighty-two years 
young and going strong. His pastor writes concerning him: 
‘He is a real Baptist and believes in THE BAPTIST. He 


walked as much as five miles to secure a single subscrip- 


tion.’ As far as we know he is the oldest-youngest agent 
we have. If there are any older ones, let us hear from 
them. We should like to put them on the air. 


“And we should like to have you meet one pastor this 
week who will speak for scores and scores of others who 
have written us in a similar vein. This is Dr. Ernest H. 
Shanks, Salem, Ore. He says, ‘You are giving us a great 
paper. I am delighted with the plans sent out by you and 
we are taking steps to increase the list of subscriptions for 
THE BAPTIST in the Salem church.’ Thank you, Doc- 
tor Shanks. You will win. 

‘ wins office boy will now recite a little poem from The 

Tula : 

How dear to our hearts is the steady subscriber 
Who pays in advance at the birth of each year; 
Who lays down the money and does it quite gladly, 
And casts ’round the office the halo of cheer, 
How welcome his check when it reaches our sanctum, 
oe fe makes our pulse throb, how it makes our heart 
ance; 
We outwardly thank him, we inwardly bless him, 
The steady subscriber who pays in advance. 
“WCOY now signs off until April 18. WCOY sends its 


Easter greetings to all who are on the air for this service. 
Goodnight.” 


Sigons on the reform of the calendar. 
che essential points of the changes are: 
“tandardization of months and quarters, 
xing Easter at a regular date, intro- 
| ‘uction of a blank day in regular years 
nd two blank days in leap years so that 
he first day of the month may always 
all on the same day of the week. The 
ews say that this last suggestion will 
reak the continuity of the weeks and 
ring their Sabbath on a different day 
ach year. One Jewish authority de- 
lares that this would “spell the ruin 
f Jewish religious life far more than 
jiny anti-Jewish legislation in genera- 
ons.” 
‘Education for the children of all the 
2ople, extending from the primary 
-rades through the university, consti- 
ites America’s noblest contribution to 
yilization. No child or youth in the 
nited States need be deprived of the 
mefits of education suited to his age 
id degree of advancement. Neverthe- 
iss, either through negligence or because 
(unfortunate circumstances which might 
} : controlled with sufficient effort, large 
ambers of children do not receive the 
ll preparation for their lifes’ work to 
hich they are justly entitled. Many 
ve reached maturity without even the 
idiments of education. This condition 
as the solicitude of all patriotic 
‘“izens. It involves not only the persons 
Imediately concerned and the communi- 
‘ts in which they live, but the nation 
elf, for the welfare of the country de- 
~ upon the character and the intel- 
7 


ligence of those who cast the ballots.— 
Calvin Coolidge. 


Among the American preachers visiting 
Britain under the Interchange Council 
we find that the Congregational body will 
be represented by Prof. William Myers, 
of Hartford, Conn.; Dr. Nathaniel M. 
Pratt of New York, Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, of Brooklyn, and Rev. Benja- 
min F. Wyland of Worcester Mass. 
Among Presbyterians will be two for- 
mer moderators of the General Assem- 
bly, Dr. Charles F. Wishart, of Wooster 
college, Ohio, and Dr. Henry C. Swearin- 
gen, pastor of the House of Hope, St. 
Paul, Minn. Also Rev. John Harvey Lee, 
of Germantown, and Dr. Alex McColl 
and Rev. Olin McK. Jones, of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. A well-known Meth- 
odist Episcopal preacher is coming in 
the person of Dr. Ingham, of Winter 
Park, Fla. An interchange has been ar- 
ranged for July and August between the 
Brick Presbyterian church of Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, and Westbourne Park 
Baptist Chapel. Rev. S. W. Hughes be- 
gins his ministrations in New York the 


first Sunday in July. 


Rev. P. W. Evans, professor at Spur- 
weon’s college, London, and minister of 
the Baptist church, Tonbridge, has de- 
cided to accept the principalship of Spur- 
geon’s college. He was born in the city 
of Hereford and educated at Christ’s 
hospital, better known as the Blue Coat 
school.. He commenced his career in a 
lawyer’s office, working at Hereford, 
Sheffield, and London. At the same time 


he was a correspondent for the Here- 
ford Journal. In 1907, he entered Spur- 
geon’s college, then known as Pastor’s 
college, where he spent four years. He 
left to take charge of a newly-formed 
church at Sutton Coldfield, near Birming- 
ham. He was the -first pastor, and re- 
mained there for four years, from 1911 
to 1915, during which time the church 
membership was trebled. After a year 
without a church he was invited to Hor- 
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A BOOK OF SUNSETS 


By WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


Descriptions of sunset scenes wit- 
nessed by the author in China, Java, 
Borneo, Sumatra, the Philippines, 
and other places in the Far East. 
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When You Moke ail | ee CN GD ce 


columns down the entire length of this diagram make it quite a problem 
Please Remember in working out a solution. In all, there are only fifteen black squares on 
a surface of eighty-one—quite a proposition! Also, to add a little more 

That the Corporate Names of Our difficulty, chapter references are given, but no verses. 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission §o- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication 8o- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, BE. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquirles concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be ‘held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should © 1925 THE J.c.w. co. How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (3) 


” 
your treasure go. To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. The first letter of each word is 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


THE WINSTON 


d 7 ; F 2 
BIBLE CROSS WORD HORIZONTAL. Solution of Puzzle in last issue (3) | 
=v 1. <A Hittite, whose daughter was Wsau’s wife | 
(Gen, 26). 
5. The extremity of the arm. ] 
8. To blot out. 
10. 


Anno Domini (initials). 
11. Authorized Version (initials). 


. = Contains 12. One of the foundation stones of the New 
N al Fifty Jerusalem. 
8 = yet 14. A vessel to hold food. 
z| Entertaining 16. Hot weather. 
8 g| 2nd Instructive 18. A wise saying. 
a ig Cross Word 20. Right Reverend (initials). 
iy a é 21. Old Testament (initials). 
s eee a85| Puzzles that will 22. Pertaining to an ancient northern race. 
IS a a : enlarge the 24. A district of Assyria (Ezek. 23). 
s came suet ge! Kkmowledge about 26. A descendant of Asher (1 Chr. 7). 
& Eocabing wi nresin Coa Ved Wet the Lands 28. With reference to. 
S ee Ce agn e 7 30. Suffix forming comparative degree. 
‘ Canons tad Chance ot he bine RE customs and 31. The article. 
: hme eas @ &&| characters of 32. Bulbous vegetables resembling onions 
! Tal Feel i (Num. 11). 
i _ 5 the Bible 
CLOTH——128 PAGES——PRICE $1.00 ie iat een 
For Sale at All Bookstores 2. Huge animal thought to be a crocodile. 
3. Alternative. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 4. One of Christ’s disciples. 
ublishers Philadelphia 5. One of the family of the son of Gilead | 
ee eect tan tal MEE Ee (Num. 26). i i ington, D. C., a ne 
6. Inhabitants of the town where Jesus lived bs vera Wash Bren °_ ae ; 
(rere applied contemptuously to his follow- institution, has launched a campy 
ers). 2 : : | 
7. Doctor of divinity. Taise $500,000 to increase its scope?! 
9. Thus. . <8 : be 
ARIA FARES 11. In the year after the birth of Christ. service. Additional extension cou 
ree a i 13. Abbreviation for Latin word meaning “of 3]! f rf 
Any church, school or class can 50 ! or! 
publish a a paver by pelts our 4% z portene ay a developed for joke hea . 
co-operative plan. parish paper . a a rT. : i ( 
fils empty pews, keeps community 17. Translation (abbr.) scene ent students. There are alle 
informed, speeds up church work, 19. Proceed. new negro preachers required every y/* 
f Free Samples and Particulars. 21. Bone. W — 5 
Our plan provides a paper for your 23. Same (abbr.) The ratio of illiteracy among them ¢¢ 
church without cost to you. 25. Upon, b d df 7 2 enifl 
The Se dae naloke 27, One of the chief places of Moab. een reduced from 70 to 23 per ¢ 
29. Direction of the compass. the last forty years. A 
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UTAH POINTS THE WAY 


Colporter on the Missionary Trail in Utah 


Utah is the first state to go “over the top” in raising her quota 
under the unified Northern Baptist Budget. Utah had paid in by 
February 15 nearly $200 more than the amount that will be due 
on April 30. 


If the quota of this live and coming state is small, relatively, 
so is her Baptist population. 


The Baptist churches of Utah number a baker’s dozen and 
their combined membership is less than 1500. What larger and 
wealthier state will be the first to catch the spirit and match the 
achievement of this little community of loyal brethren in the 
Golden West? 


If every member will make the raising of his church’s full 
quota a personal concern and responsibility, we shall all rejoice 
as fully as Utah, even if we cannot begin quite so early. 


Let us have volunteers who will help pastors and committees 
and convention officers make a fond dream come true — the dream 
of budget quotas 100 per cent paid throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. ' 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
of the 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


This space is contributed by THE Baptist 
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(Continued from page 315) 

ley, in Surrey, and from thence he came 
to Tonbridge in 1920. Mr. Evans gradu- 
ated B. A., London, in 1912, six years 
later taking his B. D. Last year he 
took B. D. honors in Greek New Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha. In June he will 
have been at Tonbridge five years and 
three at Spurgeon’s college. 

Judson Church of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has had this year a school of missions 
constituting the major part of the pro- 


Church Music 
and Worship 


By EARL 
ENYEART HARPER 


Practically invaluable for pastors, 
music committees and choir 
directors 


NET, $2.00, POSTPAID 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Mother’s Day {orsy 


Before you plan your service for this occasion 
be sure to send for list of our latest songa- 
logues, dramatic services, songs, anthems, etc. 


Sent free on request. 
Box 430, 


Pullar-Meredith Co. 31 seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PIPE ORGANS 


; of any size or construction. 
he Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 
Electric Organ blowing ovws- 
Nts for organs ofany make, 
Write, stating which sat- 
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ee eee 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


ga~ UNLIKEOTHER BELLS 
(ga SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


’ " ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
Write to Cincinnatl Bell Foundry Cou Cincinnati, O 


Christ's Mould 
of Prayer 


By Dr. James A. 
Francis 


Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Los Angeles 


Paper, 25c. Leather, $1 
At your bookseller’s 
or by mail post paid. 


An invaluable aid to the Bible Student and 
Teacher. 

The work in flexible leather, title in gold, pro- 

vides a most acceptable Easter remembrance. 

E. LE. Eaton, 1728 West 6th St., Los Angeles. 


gram on church nights from January 
and continuing until Easter. “Of One 
Blood,” by Robert Speer and “Chris- 
tianity and the Race Problem,” by J. H. 
Oldham were the two books upon 
which the study of the race ques- 
tion was based in a series of lectures by 
Mrs. Harriet B. Runyan, supplemented 
with talks from laymen and women and 
the pastor, Rev. Howard A. Vernon. E. 
H. Rasmussen, state secretary, J. J. Run- 
yan, executive secretary of the Minne- 
apolis Baptist Union, and Mrs. George 
E. Young, administrative secretary of 
the N. W. district of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary society, brought splendid re- 
ports of the Washington foreign missions 
conference. Drs. Axling of Japan and 
Huntley of China, Mr. Aquino, a Filipino 
doing post-graduate work in the state 
university, and Miss Leontine Dahl of 
Shanghai college, made valuable con- 
tributions. Earl D. Sims, “church in- 
vigorator,’ told in his own way of his 
work with depleted churches on the 
home base. Just now Judson is greatly 
enjoying the study of the foreign mis- 
sion book under the guidance of Mrs. 
Vernon, the pastor’s wife, who, before 
her marriage, as Anna Cole, was a mis- 
sionary in Suifu, China. The great com- 
mission and the specific task at home 
and abroad have been tied together more 
closely than ever before. One layman 
said recently, “I see now that the right 
side of our church envelope needs the 
same offering as the current expense 
end.” It: isia great. thing for sa local 
church when both heart and brain are 
brought into action on the solution of 
the great missionary task. 

Baptists of Kern county, and indeed of 
all California, will rejoice to welcome 
home Rev. Lloyd C. Smith of Nellore, 
India. In 1908 Dr. David Downie, while 
home on furlough, secured a gift of 
$10,000 for a boys’ high school at Nel- 
lore; and before his return to India he 
found in the pastorate at Bakersfield, 
Calif., the man he wanted as its prin- 
cipal. Church and pastor were happy 
together, and the work was prospering; 
but by 1911 the Coles-Ackerman me- 
morial school was completed and Rev. 
Lloyd C. Smith had responded to the 
call and was in charge as principal. Dr. 
Downie, in his story of the Nellore sta- 
tion says of him: “He proved to be ad- 
mirably fitted for the position. Besides 
being an excellent manager and teacher, 
he holds very decided views on making 
schools the means of progressive evan- 
gelistic work. Some thought that this 
might decrease the attendance of non- 
Christian boys, but since Mr. Smith took 
charge the attendance has gradually in- 
creased. Although his furlough was not 
expected until 1926, Mr. Smith has been 
chosen by the Telugu mission to repre- 
sent that body at the conference of our 
Foreign Mission society in New York 
next May, and with his wife, will reach 
America for that meeting. Mrs. Smith’s 
mother and sister are members of the 
Bakersfield church, and the renewal of 
old associations in his former pastorate 
will further accentuate the glowing in- 
terest in foreign missions which charac- 
terizes that energetic church. 
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THE BAPTIS§ 


Editor’s Notes on the Less) 
for April 26 | 


STEPHEN THE FIRST MARTYR 
Lesson Text: Acts 6:8-7:60. Golden! 
Text: Rev. 2:10 


The same spirit in men which put Je 
to death has always been in the wi 
and will continue to be in the wy 
to the end of time. In the martyrc; 
of Stephen the same forces broke I; 
that compelled Pilate to crucify Ch} 
and the same causes led to the pe, 
cution of Stephen which hounded Ji 
to his death. 

Life at Its Best 

Life at its best expressed thro} 
Stephen was a menace to the establis 
order of things as represented in| 
Sadducees, the party in power at | 
time. While the false witnesses test: 
against Stephen there was just enc 
truth in what they said to give credi 
to their testimony. It is doubtless 
that Stephen in preaching the go) 
made Jesus superior to Moses Q 
argued that the new covenant in C]j 
rendered the old covenant obsolete. | 
argument of the epistle to the Hebr; 
written years later, was probably | 
ticipated by Stephen. This of co} 
was regarded as rank heresy by bk 
“synagogue of the Libertines, and ofl 
Cyrenians, and of the Alexandrians, r 
of them of Cilicia,” and what they ci 
not answer by reason and truth & 
could attempt to stop by force and 
lence. This has always been the mec 
of the party in power. The very in 
pany that Stephen represented later) 
came so conservative and so wells 
tablished that all who dared to raise e 
voices against its corrupt practices » 
led to the stake and burned to dt 
The heretics of one generation beri 
the persecutors of succeeding geil 
tions. Life at its best must always i, 
against the forces of death, but int 
very fight life becomes mF 
Stephen had caught the vision of ae 
day. He had committed himself tctt 
cause of the Christ with all the ard) 
his nature and with all the powei'' 
his fine personality. It was his zea i 
daring in preaching the new truth ii 
led to his martyrdom. 

Death at Its Best 

“And when he had said this, hete 
asleep.” That reads like the be 
story of a little child, and seems ton 
no Jogical or natural place in the rr 
of violence which goes before, 1! 
we have hatred, wrath, gnashing' ! 
teeth, stopping of ears, loud erie | 
violence and all that goes with mol@ 
and murder. And yet in the midi‘ 
this intoxication of human passions! 
red-handed injustice which led tcth 
slaughter of an innocent man, we 2} 
the words, “He fell asleep.” Life i 
best always ends in death at its ® 
Outwardly the death of Stephen wa?! 
of the worst forms of death, but tt 
Christian who sees invisible  spi/¥ 
reality it was the sweetest form of ¢ tl 
“He fell asleep.” But the yours 

| 


who held the garments of the J 
cutors awoke. We shall hear moj ® 
him later. 
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The Saving Sense 


| —__— _—_____ a nn 
Y”aavo Nurmi, the champion runner, 
y run faster but he will not so long 
Bryan. 
! 


\ newspaper man was criticizing the 
yks of some recently popular ‘‘real- 
” 
l. isn’t,’ he said, “the frankness of 
Ise men that I dislike. it?seee their 
‘deness, their amateurishness. Much of 
lir work, in fact, is on a par with the 
coolboy’s essay on Cromwell that be- 
4; ‘Oliver Cromwell had an iron will, 
junsightly wart and a large red nose, 
, underneath was deep religious feel- 


oF 


ns. 


‘wo would-be vocalists who imagined 
Hmselves to possess extraordinary 
nsical ability agreed that a professor 
music should decide as to which had 
ft better voice. 

\fter hearing them he said to one: 
“su are the worst singer I ever heard 
nmy life!’ 

Then,” exclaimed the other, “I win!” 
No,” answered the professor; “you 
“’t sing at all!” 


And how do you like our town?” said 
th continental landlord to his American 
vitor. “I hate it,” was the reply. “It’s 
achot as the nether regions, and just as 
uomfortable.” “Ah!” said the landlord 
aniringly. “Is there anywhere you 
Aericans have not been?”’—Edinburgh 
Sitsman, 


1 
| recruit was on duty at Great Lakes 
ot night when a friend brought him a 
eae from the canteen. As he was eat- 
in'the cake the commandant, dressed in 
kiki, sauntered up. Not recognizing 
hi, the man did not salute and the 
ofter stopped. “What have you there?” 
Heisked. “Cake,” said the sentry good 
natredly. “Have some?” The officer 
iryned. “Do you know who I am?” he 
as:d. “No,” said the sentry, “unless 
yore the commandant’s cook.” The 
oti man shook his head; this was get- 
tin interesting. “Guess again.” he said. 
“Te barber from town?” “No.” “May- 
be the sentry laughed, “maybe you're 
htcommandant himself.” ‘““That’s right,” 
ai the officer, sternly. The sentry 
scimbled to attention. “Good gracious!” 
exclaimed. ‘Hold the cake, will you, 
he I salute ?”—Chicago Daily News. 


| 
xr. D. E. Hoste, general director of 


hiChina Inland mission, who knows 
shal Feng personally and has been 
mhe closest touch with recent devel- 
Dents in China, has written to a 
tid a reasoned defence of “the Chris- 
igeneral.” Mr. Hoste says: “In my 
‘ment Marshal Feng was justified, 
Mmore than justified, in the daring ac- 
io he took of turning against Marshal 
Marshal Feng represented, as Mar- 
‘Wu himself has said, the fearful loss 


a 


a 


of life and attending train of misery 
which a campaign which was simply a 
personal struggle for mastery between 
Marshals Wu and Chang was certain to 
cause. It is an indisputable fact that 
ever since Marshal Feng has wielded 
any substantial measure of authority he 
has exerted his whole power and influ- 
ence in order to deal with public evils 
and to promote the best interests of the 
community. I am convinced that Mar- 
shal Feng is a sincere Christian of high 
character, but I do not base nmiy estimate 
of his action upon that. I do point to 
the incontrovertible fact that his past 
record is that of a public man who has 
constantly set an example of self-deny- 
ing devotion to the public interest within 
the limits of his power and authority.” 


Timothy’s Easter Bargain 

(Continued from page 304) 
tists need $6,700,000 this year to support 
all their work, then that means $740 an 
hour, or $12.75 a minute, or 22 cents a 
second. And I was aiming to support 
a second. But I forgot! And you know, 
mister, it’s the forgetting Baptists that 
may lose us all the extra money Mr. 
Rockefeller has promised. For there’s a 
million dollars to be raised that nobody’s 
quite sure about getting unless the for- 
getters stop forgetting. And I almost 
did! I guess God put a message into 
you to remind me.” 

The Gentleman stopped stroking his 
vest: “Look here,” he said gruffly, “I 
guess God put a message into you to 
remind me! I’m going to send in a check 


today.” 
Timmy thought it was all quite 
natural: “Well, you’ve got the list of 


the things to support right there in your 
hand this minute. I guess it is an Easter 
bargain, isn’t it?” 

“T guess it is!” smiled the Gentleman. 

And how I’m hoping that every single 
person who read these words is remem- 
bering that no Easter present in the 
whole wide world is as much needed in 
April, 1925, as YOUR gift of a “second,” 
a “minute” or an “hour” for the Saviour 
who rose on Easter morning over nine- 
teen hundred years ago to tell all men 
everywhere: 

“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son that whosoever 
(red, black, yellow, brown, white) be- 
lieveth on him shall not perish but have 
everlasting life.” 
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California 


Tours 


THOUSAND miles of sea-shore, a thousand 

- miles of mountains, a thousand interest- 
points and pleasure resorts invite you to Cali- 
fornia—the land of golden vacations. And the 
booklet that tells you all about what to see and 
how to see it at lowest cost is ‘‘California 
Wonder Tours” just issued by CALIFORNIANS 
Inc. {he coupon below brings it free—send 
for it today, whether you plan to come to Cali- 
fornia for your vacation this year or later. It 
describes and pictures fascinating San Francis- 
co, America’s coolest summer city and the 
Golden Gateway to Hawaii, Manila and the 
Orient; Yosemite and California’s three other 
magnificent national parks; the Giant Redwood 
Forests; Lake Tahoe, the land of Mark Twain’s 
famous “Jumping Frog’ and Bret Harte’s 
“Luck of Roaring Camp”; Mt. Shasta; the 
Spanish Missions, including Mission Dolores in 
the center of San Francisco itself—all that you 
want to see and all easily reached from San 
Francisco—your logical starting point. Low 
round trip fares all summer, Don’t plan your 
vacation until you get this free booklet. Ad- 
dress coupon now to CaLiForNians Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery Street, Room 704 


Please send me the booklet 
“California Wonder Tours” 


Name 


St. & Address 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. No. 5 Monon Bldg. Chicago, Tilinois 


HURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. ~The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dpt.17_Greenville Til. 


M. E. M. TOURS 


“One seeing is worth a hundred tellings”’ 


CRUISE TO ALASKA 


eles July 31, San Francisco August 1 and Seattle August 5 
Inclusive cost $165 and up according to length of trip and 
point of departure 
Annual tours to Alaska, the Orient, South America, Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Egypt and Palestine 
Reservations and tickets secured for independent travel 
For prices, itineraries and further information address 


JOHN COBB WORLEY, Secretary 


Missionary Education Movement 


Leaving Los Ang 


150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


517 WESTERN MUTUAL LIFE BLDG., 
LOS ANGELES 
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How One Woman Helped 


In Philadelphia lives a woman with an interest in Baptist 
work that outruns the limitations of her purse. Since she could 
not give a large sum herself, she became a volunteer solicitor of 
individual gifts. 


By letter and by telephone, and by personal interview when 
possible, she appealed to her friends. Doubtless she reached some 
who would otherwise have been overlooked. There was nothing 
lukewarm about her telephone messages and she got results. 


When the Philadelphia group conference to consider the finan- 
cial situation was held, the result of this woman’s effort was an- 
nounced. She had raised $4000. 


One contribution that she secured was of $1000, but it was no 
case of simply getting a few donors to give round sums. The 
gifts ranged from $5 up, and there were many of them. 


Better than the money is the spirit and example of such vol- 
unteers. Our denomination has not a few and we should be 
thrice blest if every church had a quiver full of them. 


Will YOU Volunteer? 


Every Northern Baptist who of his own initiative goes forth 
to help complete his church’s quota is one for whose fellowship 
we give thanks. 


We have until April 30 to reach our goal. Let us be satisfied 
with nothing less than complete victory. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 


of the 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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shed Ever y Week: by the Northern Bante 


THE NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO. THE BUILD- 
INGS LEFT TO RIGHT ARE WILKINSON HALL, BYRNE HALL AND 
HEINRICHS HALL. 


399 THE BAPTIS4 


AN UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 


In the interest of bringing to more of our people the advantages of 
THE BAPTIST and registering them among the thousands of happy 
and satisfied subscribers who eagerly look forward to the weekly 
visits of the paper, an unprecedented offer is made at this time. 


ONE DOLLAR 


Sent by Check, Post Office order, or in any other way that the dollar 
will reach the office of THE BAPTIST safely and promptly, will 
bring THE BAPTIST to any address in the United States for | 


Thirty-Five Weeks 


OR 


Eight Months 


Beginning May 1 and continuing to December 31 


PASTORS—you cannot afford to let this bargain pass by without | 
making the most of it among your members who are not subscribers! 


AGENTS—Now is the time tosupplement your former efforts with 
new endeavor to secure a larger list of subscriptions! 


SUBSCRIBERS—You want to pass a good thing along. Here is 
your opportunity to enlist others in your church in taking THE 
BAPTIST! 


Everybody Get Busy and Boost | 


We want thousands to get the full reports of the convention at Seattle 
which will appear in THE BAPTIST. The Pre-convention Number 
of THE BAPTIST which will appear a month before the Convention ~ 
opens ought to be in the hands of multitudes of our people. This 
number will be a guide to all who plan on attending the Convention. 


The Baptist—Your oun Paper-The Baptist | 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


t 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


‘he International Christian Endeavor 
iety will hold its convention this year 
Portland, Ore., July 4-10. Both the 
worth League of the M. E. church 
f the Baptist Young People’s Union 
‘America are cooperating with the 
Mistian Endeavor committee in arrang- 
for the convention. 


t has been announced that Prince 
‘chibu, the second imperial prince of 
san, will be sent to England for two 
rs’ study at Oxford, and that in 
sparation for the study course he will 
' in a private family in England. 
-é is a precedent-breaking record, and 
1 which indicates the complete ending 
fofficial prejudice against NSE: in- 
inces in Japan. 


ohn Howard Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Hlosopher, educator, former professor 
president emeritus of Bucknell Uni- 
sity, died Apr. 4. He was a veteran 
fthe Civil war, having enlisted at the 

of fifteen. He was president of 
[enell university from 1889 to 1919. 
‘eminent was he in service that upon 
i retirement the university published 
pecial bulletin called “An Apprecia- 
a of John Howard Harris,” and en- 
ved a chair in his honor. 


resident Donald J. Cowling; Rabbi 
ais L. Mann; Dr. Albert Parker Fitch; 
Rv. Gaius Glenn Atkins; Rev. Ernest 
fomas; Rev. William Pierson Merrill; 
Pf. Gerald Birney Smith, and Prof. 
drris F. Rall will be among the speak- 
tat the twenty- -second annual conven- 
i of the Religious Education Associa- 
“ to be held in Milwaukee, Apr. 22-25, 
§5. The theme of the convention : 
Higious Education and Religious Ex- 
fence.” An effort is being made to 
‘@rmine whether the newer types and 
nerials of religious education can pro- 
le a religious experience commensurate 
‘ that produced by the older types and 
erials. 


‘or the annual Bible eo rcfenke at 
Mar Falls, Iowa, the daily speakers 
nude such well-known teachers as Dr. 
-Campbell Morgan, New York, the 
‘Id’s greatest expository preacher: 
) John Marvin Dean, Pasadena, Calif., 
ed and loved as evangelist, pastor, tad 
‘le teacher; Dr. C. M. Woolston, Phil- 
¢lphia, specialist i in work for boys and 
is; Mr. S. D. Gordon, author of the 
fiiet Talks” series of books; Mr. Wal- 
¢ Hutton, secretary of the fone coun: 
1] of Religious Education; and Miss 
th Mae Bell, Chicago, missionary 
NM expert in mission study class books 
N methods. Also, there will be promi- 
et speakers for such special days and 
Dcs as missions, laymen, temperance, 
ers, young people, etc. The detailed 
ctor, may be had by writing to the 
i ctor, Parley E. Zartmann, Winona 
: 


More than 200,000 Americans visited 
Europe last year, and each traveler spent 
on an average the sum of $2,000. This 
means that some $400,000,000 was left be- 
hind by these visitors from across the 
Atlantic, and mostly in England, Switz- 
erland, and Italy. 


Baptist women will again be promi- 
nent this summer in the conferences at 
Northfield. Normal courses of study 
in the missionary text books for the year 
are offered at the women’s home and 
foreign missionary conferences. Mrs. 
Montgomery, author of “Prayer and Mis- 
sions,’ will herself be present to teach 
the book. Mrs. T. Raymond St. John 
of New York continues as chairman of 
the home mission conference committee, 
and Mrs. Lucy W. Peabody has again 
accepted the leadership of the foreign 
missionary conference. Bible study, ad- 
dresses by leaders in missions and active 
workers from the field, missionary ral- 
lies, and pageants form a part of the 
program of these conferences. 


Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M. P., who has 
been interviewed by the Methodist Times, 
is the daughter of a Wesleyan local 
preacher, Mr. Richard Wilkinson. She 
still attends Grosvenor-street Wesleyan 
church, Manchester, when she is in the 
city. She sees no reason why she should 
not be both a Wesleyan and a socialist. 
“I am annoyed,” she told her interviewer, 
“at the favorite argument of religious 
people against socialism, that it is against 
the individualistic self- regarding instincts 
of human nature. I always thought that 
churches believed in changing human 
nature into something better and less 
selfish. Then it is said that only the keen 
struggle of life makes people work. 
That’s a terrible doctrine.” 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM, NORTHERN 
BaAprist CONVENTION 

Tue DevorTionaAL LirE—PEACE, 
THE POSSESSION OF ADEQUATE 
Resources, By Grorce H. Mor- 


Boox NOTES 
Tue Eprror’s Lesson NOTES.... 


The Methodists have fifteen million 
dollars, an uncollected balance on cente- 
nary pledges. Among Methodists it 
would seem as among Baptists it is 
easier to pledge than to pay. 


Esthonian Protestants have been cele- 
brating the 400th anniversary of the 
founding of the church at Dorpat. The 
university founded in 1632 by Gustavus 
Adolphus was one of the strongest 
Protestant institutions of Northern 
Europe, but during Russian domination 
it was under Greek Orthodox control. 


Dr. Hariry Emerson Fosdick, who re- 
cently ended his service as_ special 
preacher at the First Presbyterian church 
of New York City, will fill speaking en- 
gagements, chiefly at colleges, until sum- . 
mer. In August he and Mrs. Fosdick 
with their two daughters will sail for 
Europe. September 13 Doctor Fosdick 
is to preach before the opening session 
of the meeting of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. Some months of travel in 


several different countries, including 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Turkey will 
follow. 


Tremendous suffering continues among 
hundreds of thousands of helpless men, 
women and orphans in Palestine, Syria, 
according to recent authoritive reports. 
The Near East Relief has already done 
good service in the reconstruction of 
many of these unfortunate war victims, 
but it has struggled against terrific odds 
and still needs the loyal support of 
patriotic Americans in its work. The 
need for large quantities of clothing for 
the near-naked of the Near East is im- 
perative, because of the unusually severe 
winter through which that section of the 
world has recently passed. The Near 
East Relief Bundle day program offers 
the best method of relieving those neéds. 


Forty officers and their wives, includ- 
ing Rear Admiral Wm. C. Cole, chief of 
staff to the commander-in-chief of the 
U. S. fleet, and his wife, with 500 Bap- 
tists of Los Angeles were the attendants 
at a banquet in Los Angeles, Calif., Mar. 
30. The officers and their wives were 
the guests of the denomination, with the 
Baptist Social Union of Los Angeles 
sponsoring the banquet. Rev. Floy 
Thornton Barkman, executive secretary 
of work among the U. S. service men, 
was toastmaster. Responses were given 
by! Chaplain. B..HsPatrick, U., 5..S4 Gali- 
fornia, fleet chaplain, battle fleet; Chap- 
lain J. D. McNair, U. S. S. Wyoming, 
fleet chaplain, scouting fleet; Rear Ad- 
miral Wm. C. Cole, chief of staff to the 
commander-in-chief, U. S. Fleet; Dr. J. 
Whitcomb Brougher, Temple church, Los 
Angeles; and Prof. J. H. Montgomery, 
dean of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The concluding address of the 
evening was given by Doctor Rush- 
brooke, 
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Last year was another record year in 
evangelism. On all fields except Europe 
16,852 converts were baptized. With one 
exception this is the largest total ever 
reported in a single year in the history 
of Baptist foreign missions. On Euro- 
pean fields, 9,649 baptisms were reported 
last year. 


Prize-fighting has its own code of sport 
ethics. For instance, the navy boxing 


team participated in an intercollegiate . 


tournament. One opponent came into 
the ring with a cut, in which a number 
of stitches had been taken. The news 
reports say that the navy boxer “suc- 
ceeded in opening this cut.” In all other 
athletics the “middies” are taught to be 
gentlemen; in prize-fighting it thus ap- 
pears they are allowed deliberately to 
open an unhealed wound in a man’s face. 


Our Supreme Task | 
A call to the Baptist brotherhood around the world — 
By THE ExECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE Baptist WorLD ALLIANCE 


T its recent meeting in Chicago the 

executive committee of the Baptist 
World Alliance fappointed the under- 
signed to draft a call to our people in 
all the world on soul-winning. Acting 
under this instruction, we urge the fol- 
lowing heartful words for your prayerful 
consideration. 

The efforts of our people in all lands 
in recent years have been in many ways 
remarkably successful. God has greatly 
blessed us in enlightenment, enlistment 
and enlargement. We have built, better 
equipped, further enlarged and endowed 
more institutions of education, missions 
and benevolence than ever before in 
any like period of our history. We have 
raised more money, led to Christ and 
baptized more people. We have en- 
larged, unified, solidified and strength- 
ened in a far greater way a world Bap- 
tist fellowship. Baptists have come to 
see farther and plan more largely for 
Christ’s world-encircling kingdom than 
ever before. Our hearts rejoice in all 
these wonderful achievements. These 
successes have put us under a new and 
deeper obligation, a more pressing spir- 
itual debtorship to a lost world. We 
must go forward, and go forward if pos- 
sible together, if we do our best for our 
Master. We believe that our task under 
Christ’s leadership is |three-fold—mis- 
sionary, educational, benevolent—and all 
are of tremendous importance. We 
should not neglect any part of the task. 
But we believe that at this time the pri- 
mary and most important matter facing 
Baptists around the world is that of 
winning lost souls to Christ. 

Evangelism 

Soul-winning is the primal, most im- 
portant and most universal duty of 
every child of God. It presses our 
hearts at the date of our second birth 
and abides with divine pressure till the 
day of our death. Christ placed evan- 
gelism ‘first in his and in our spiritual 
program. His forerunner was a soul- 
winner. He made the first duty of 
every preacher to be a “fisher of men.” 
He organized his disciples into a soul- 


A national movement for law observ- 
ance is being promoted by a citizens 
committee of one thousand, with Mr. 
Fred B. Smith as chairman, and having 
headquarters at 105 East 22nd St., New 
York. After a tour covering many sec- 
tions of the country, Mr. Smith makes 
this arresting statement: “The most seri- 
ous thing, however, is the disregard of 
law by such a large number of so-called 
business and professional men and a cer- 
tain set of society women. At every 
city or town, school or university I heard 
this ominous statement. It seems to be 
everywhere. I am persuaded that so far 
as the liquor laws are involved, they 
would be moved out of the zone of 
danger if these business men and _ so- 
ciety leaders would respect and observe 
law. They constittue today the national 
menace.” 


winner’s band, commissioned them to 
“so into all the world and make dis- 
ciples of every creature.” He himself 
did personal evangelistic work all 
through his ministry. After the ascen- 
sion he started the church upon its 
world-wide mission in a mighty soul- 
winning campaign. Peter, Paul and the 
others in apostolic days made soul-win- 
ning primal and preeminent. The 
churches through the ages have pros- 
pered most when they made evangelism 
their first and foremost duty. We face 
unmeasured and dangerous perils to all 
the things we hold dear if we take the 
emphasis from this first duty of us all. 
It is Curative and Preservative 

Evangelism, in its spirit and power, is 
the preserving salt of the kingdom of 
God. It cures spiritual ills in our 
churches, welds together broken fellow- 
ships, unites discordant divisions, saves 
preachers, churches, schools, seminaries 
from spiritual death, and will interfuse 
into the whole life of the denomination 
a conquering dynamic which will make 
our people a militant army for gospel 
conquest. It will generate a spirit of 
liberality as will nothing else. It is God’s 
inspiring dynamo, sending currents of 
power to all our church machinery. It 
is the breath of God turning our organ- 
izations into life and power. Without it 
we shall become dead engines on the 
gospel track. With it transfusing the 
life-ladened power of God, we shall be- 
come more and more mighty trains of 
truth carrying Christ to a lost world. 

Our Present Need 

We need to put supreme emphasis 
on four vital factors now: 

1. Prayer, united prayer, by all of our 
people for all of our people to go afield 
with the Spirit’s enduing power to win 
men to Christ. We need all sorts of 
evangelism—personal, domestic, church, 
roadside evangelism. We need to pray 
mightily, in secret, in homes and every- 
where, for God’s power on us to cause 
us to seek souls. Prayer is God’s avenue 
to power, his key to his supply sources. 
We should organize to pray and pray 


cross is God’s only solvent and cui 
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There are twenty-three states in the 
Union where whiskey cannot be pre 
scribed as a medicine and they are the 
twenty-three healthiest states in Amer. 
ica—probably healthy in more ways than 
one. : 


The Empress of Japan recently vise 

a number of schools in western Japan 
including the Doshisha in Kyoto—the 
first Christian college in the empire. A) 
the Doshisha chapel exercises, she bowed 
her head during the prayer by Presideni 
Ebina. This fact has been heralde¢| 
throughout the nation’s newspapers, as | 
breaking of precedent unheard of in his. 
tory. There have long been rumors f¢| 
the effect that the empress is really { 
Christian believer. 4 
(Continued on page 344) 


while we organize. oe 

2. Passion, spiritual compassion, fo) 
lost souls everywhere. We need kinshiy 
to Christ in spiritual compassion. Bur 
dened hearts and spiritual longing at| 
conditions for successful soul-winning’ 
“They that sow in tears shall reap 1) 
joy,” is God’s law of the harvest. W 
would call our leaders and people t 
tears, to burdened hearts for this sinfu 
world. > | 

3. Organization to win. If we win i 
the widest way we must organize to wil| 
We urge our denominational boards t 
employ evangelists, our churches an 
schools to organize winners’ bands, t/ 
train them and send them out after th) 
lost. n 

4. Preach and teach an _ evangelist’ 
gospel in. the Holy Spirit’s power. Nothit | 
will save a lost world but Christ and hit 
crucified. His blood shed in love on th 


for the malady of sin, and we mu 
preach it, teach it and live it in the pows 
of his spirit if we make it effective. W. 
urge our preachers in every pulpit, 01) 
teachers in every Sunday school, colles) 
and seminary in all the world to mal! 


the New Testament gospel, the heart | 
which is Christ crucified, regnant 41) 


dynamic in every place and that it 1) 
done in the hot fires of Holy Spit) 
evangelism and power. We urge 0! 
Baptists in all the world and Christ 
friends everywhere to join us in a CO) 
secrated and whole-hearted effort tot 
emphasize soul-winning and in a C0) 
secrated endeavor to win lost men, wor 
en and children to Christ by mull) 
plied thousands during 1925 and beyon 
Christ promised his conquering presen 
if we “go winning, baptizing, teachin 
the lost in all'the world. Our prayer 
that our people shall make this year t 
greatest in our long history im Ne 
Testament evangelism. | 
(Signed) 

L. R. Scarborough, J. H. Rush 
L. K. Williams, C. A. Barbour, W 
Kuhn, Committee of Baptist World / 
liance. a 
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IGURES, figures, figures! They stare us in the face 
by day. They haunt our dreams at night. Every 
12 we open THE Baptist for a little quiet devotional 
sling to still our fretted spirits, about the first thing 
nt pops into view is a string of statistics about the 
get. The pastor dings about it in the morning sermon 
r dongs about it in the evening. It makes our very 
‘abath a day of restlessness. Will it never cease and 


emit us a little old-fashioned piety and religious com- 
2 


Vell, let us see. If you hold the budget up to the light 
: right, it becomes transparent, and, looking through 
me can see on the other side forms of busy people in 
qiy lands carrying on the work the Lord left for his 
ple to do. Forget the figures for a moment and look 
those folks. 


ver in India, for instance, there is big, bustling, jolly 
m1 Bawden, with Mrs. Bawden, who have fairly buried 
hnselves among the ignorant and criminal outcasts of 
Syali. They are showing those seemingly hopeless peo- 
‘the way of life and how to live it. They are winning 
hn to Christ. They are building up a community of 
Mustrious and self-respecting Christians. 


ar to the north in the hills of Assam are Rev. and Mrs. 
A.D, Boggs, who, after years of toil and peril among 
saAges, are creating one of the great Christian schools 
ithe East, and sending the light of Christ along the 
v ey of the Brahmaputra. 


‘astward, in Kengtung province, W. M. Young is in 
midst of one of the great historic harvests of people 
0 the kingdom of God. Northward, among the virile 
Ulnese of Szechuen, the facile, cultured, sprightly, 
am-hearted H. J. Openshaw, who in his young man- 
iod dared to pioneer for Christ in West China, finds 
uself, now in the meridian of life, surrounded by a 
mit and growing Christian community won from 
anism. Or fly to far-away Japan and find there big, 
tny, statesmanlike Harry Benninghoff, gathering about 
it the pick of young Japanese manhood assembled in 
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Those Faces behind the Budget 


Waseda university, and doing a work for the future 
leadership of Christianity in world affairs hardly sur- 
passed on this globe. And other thousands of miles will 
bring you to Central Africa where, at Sona Bata, Thomas 
Moody is preaching the gospel like a whirlwind in the 
midst of a new pentecost. 


Do you remember how, three or four years ago, Julia 
Parrott pleaded for an automobile to use in gathering up 
the hundreds of girls who wanted to come to the Baptist 
girls’ school at Mandalay? Do you remember how, in 
Milwaukee last summer, at the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, S. J. Skevington, surrounded by a group of 
young people designated for the foreign field, his two 
daughters among them, solemnly, sublimely dedicated 
them to God for us? 


These and many hundreds more are within view just 
behind the budget. They are toiling in India, China, 
Japan, Africa, the Philippines, the West Indies, Mexico, 
among the American negroes and in friendly contact with 
immigrants from many lands. They are ours. They 
grew up amongst us. They attended our Sunday schools 
and our colleges. They knelt beside us in prayer. They 
went forth from our homes. When they went a great tide 
of our love went with them. We entered into a solemn 
covenant to hold full fellowship with them in a common 
task. We gave our plédge that if they would undertake 
to carry their part of the load of winning the world for 
Christ, we would keep step with them and carry ours. 
They were to perform the work and we were to finance it. 
They are there and they are keeping their pledge, with all 
of the old love and loyalty in their hearts. Do you sup- 
pose that a doubt ever arises in their minds whether we 
have forgotten ours? 


These and not mere dollars are the meaning of the 
budget. These and not merely money are our real offer- 
ing to Christ. Having given them, what else would we 
withhold? When we think of the budget, we are thinking 
of Bawden, and Boggs, and Young and Openshaw, and 
the Leverings, and Julia Parrott, and the Skevington girls 
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now in the far interior of China, of Benninghoff and 
Moody, and all the rest whom lack of space forbids us to 
name. We see the seriousness of arduous service upon 
their faces. We see them surrounded by multitudes of 
people who need the gospel of peace and a knowledge of 
its ways. And when we talk in terms of doubt about the 
budget, they lift towards us perplexed faces, as if they 
wonder whether after all we are going to fail them. 


No. When we think of them the budget is trans- 
figured. It glows with heavenly light. In it meet all of 
the loves and loyalties of their souls and ours. They 
have not failed us. We shall not fail them. If at times 
we loiter or speak of irksomeness, we pray God’s for- 
giveness and theirs, for we mean no stch thing. In the 
remembrance of them the budget becomes holy fellowship 
in Christ. It is a battle song of faith. It is a paean of 
victory. Thank God for them and for the budget. 


Restoring the Lost Emphasis 


N another page of this paper there appears a call to 
the Baptist brotherhood around the world signed by 
five leaders who are representative of the cosmopolitan 
character of our fellowship. The writing is evidently at- 
tributable to the chairman of the committee whose evan- 
gelistic fervor and passion burn in every paragraph, but 
it carries the endorsement of four other men widely scat- 
tered as to race and nationality and yet one in their efforts 
to restore to the church its lost emphasis on evangelism. 


There is no disguising the fact that for some time evan- 
gelism has been decadent. It is an open secret that scores 
of evangelists who used to be kept busy in the northern 
states have gone to southern states where opportunities 
for the holding of revival meetings are still plentiful. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association for a long time 
until recently had lost its evangelistic ministry. Religious 
education is now stressed in the program of most churches 
with all the force that used to mark organized and indi- 
vidual efforts to win souls to Christ. The old time “pro- 
tracted” meeting and the recurrent summer camp-meeting 
are things of the past. Something has happened to blight 
commercialized evangelism, and with the uprooting 
of the tares, much of the wheat has been destroyed. Sun- 
day evening services that used to be largely attended and 
dynamic with evangelistic power are now in most places 
attenuated, with only a few of the faithful in the pews 
and the sermon necessarily lacking in appeal for the con- 
version of sinners. Even down-town city missions have 
changed the emphasis and now most of them minister to 
the honest unemployed since the “old soak” went out of 
currency with the legalized saloon. 


However, there are some very pronounced signs of a 
return to the emphasis lost for a number of years, and 
evangelism is now finding a place at the table with religious 
education, social service, worship, missions and_philan- 
thropy. These signs are indicated by the return of the 
Y. M. C. A. to organized efforts to win men to Christ, 
which were largely crowded out -of the program of that 
worthy institution for a number of years by the pressure 
of gymnasium activities. Ministers of all denominations 
are coming back to the primary and preeminent service of 
reaching and winning the individual with the gospel of 
regeneration. Christian laymen are stressing the necessity 
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of keeping church fellowship vital and warm with ¢ 
evangelistic atmosphere. Churches are making an honore 
place for evangelism in the program of the year, and tl 
weeks before Easter are set aside in the calendar of mar 
churches as the time for a special evangelistic effort. Tj 
vocational evangelist is not yet in any great demand, by 
the time is coming soon when pastors will turn to # 
best and most spiritual of these ministers for the assis 
ance which they are so well fitted to render. 


One thing runs through the call to which we have; 
ready referred and that is the one motive of evangelis 
which is sufficient to keep alive an evangelistic minis 1 
It appears in the term “soul- winning.” After all, the 
of a man is the most precious thing in the world, b 
apart from personal relations with Christ the soul is Ic 
—lost to the spiritual kingdom in which alone are f 
immortal love, eternal life and perfect righteousness al 
all the virtues and graces involved in these inestimat 
values. If this consideration is not enough to keep eve 
church and every Christian full of evangelistic zeal | 
seeking to win souls to Christ, no other motive will suffi 
The methods and the message of evangelism are resery 
for other editorials. In the meantime we wish to co 
the brethren who represent the Baptist World’s Allin 
for the issuance of this call. 


ES a 
od 


Baptists and the American City 


Bye city pastor will anticipate with eagerness 
report to be made at Seattle regarding the city p pl 
enterprise. A group of modest, competent leaders in 0 
Baptist fellowship have been seeking for some time to fi 
a solution of the various and vexing problems connect 
with church work in congested centers of population a| 
in the down-town areas of large cities. Facts have be! 
gathered and actual conditions investigated with a vi 
to the adoption of a progressive and trustworthy progri| 
for the future. | 


Christian leaders today in great cities are forced to fé! 
apparently impossible tasks. Successive defeats in effo! 
to extend the church in metropolitan centers have oj’ 
increased the zeal and determination of Baptists to 
again. The lessons taught by repeated retreats from doy: 
town locations and from congested centers of populati 
are being slowly learned. Now, at the call of city missi 
superintendents and others whom they have enlisted in! 
work, the Northern Baptist Convention shall have broug 
before it at Seattle a mature plan for holding strate} 
down-town locations and for extending the church it) 
areas of our cities now neglected. 


Methods will be adapted to modern conditions. In 
vidual efforts and independent action will be balanced 
cooperation and coordination. We do not wish to ant! 
pate the report in this brief editorial. It is enough 
point out the fact that the master mind of the report! 
a man whom we honor for his personal worth and f 
experience. His long and able service in our largest ( 
as superintendent of missions gives him special fitness _ 
leadership in this enterprise. Aided by the counsel . 
more than one hundred choice men and women who hi 
endeavored in an organized way to learn the actual sit 
tion in the cities, this man will bring to Seattle a rep 
that will be second to no other report to be given there 


| like World 


ZAT WILL THE NEXT 

VEN YEARS BRIN? 

Seven years ago there were only a few cubic feet of 
} wonderful gas, helium, in the whole world. It was 
uriosity worth $1500 a cubic foot. Now it is producible 
the government factory in indefinite quantity at about 
icents a cubic foot. It is lighter than air, inert, color- 
is, tasteless, absolutely non-inflammable, harmless to the 
jman organism, practically indispensable to aerial navi- 
fion and useful in many other ways. ‘Thus, govern- 
nt initiative has developed a natural resource which 
vate enterprise is wasting at the rate of 500,000,000 
wic feet a year. 


| CREATE A NEW ORGAN 
BR HUMAN LIFE 


-resident Goodnow of Johns Hopkins and President 
irton of Chicago University are proposing seriously to 
ike their institutions centers of research for groups of 
| foremost scholars in the world, and tc make them 
Lwise schools of training for scholars capable of such 
earch. If these proposals can be carried into effect, 
{ schools of advanced research freed from ail economic, 
litical and religious dictation, can be set to the single 
ax of scientific and philosophic inquiry, the result will be 
dcreate a new intellectual organ for the human race 
ise in the solution of its vital economic, hygienic, politi- 
aand religious problems. The world needs a new and 
iher type of interpretative knowing. 

D, RAMPANT AND 

WOLLY FREE. 

\ttention is arrested by this news note: On Sabbath, 
». 1, 15,000 people crowded into Madison Square Gar- 
, the largest auditorium in New York, to commemorate 
h memory of Nicola Lenine, the Russian bolshevist 
imier, who died a year ago. The entrance fee was 50 
ets. Thousands of people were turned away. Nearly 
ty person in the audience displayed the color of the 
Omunists. Women wore red dresses. Men wore red 
‘fs or red bands on their hats or arms. The speakers 
mised Lenine and his achievements with unbounded 


ment, and hailed the day when “The flag of the Amer- 
a soviet republic would displace the stars and stripes.” 
ht has a parlous sound. But a reassuring fact is that 
Police did not interrupt the proceedings. American 
wes are returning to the normal condition of constitu- 
cal freedom, in which everybody may speechify, sing 
! wave his happy red rags, to find when the election 
les around that not a brick of our national structure has 
iged. .A republic finds its chief danger not in expression 
(in suppression. 


ICH YOUR WAGON 
(A WATERFALL 


lumbly, a good many people wonder what the fuss over 
1scle Shoals means. It means that a contest growing 
Sig as the world is developing to decide a vital ques- 
for the future of the human race. Muscle Shoals 
eresents superpower, the production of electrical energy 
ast quantities for a thousand uses for millions of peo- 
Falling water, properly harnessed, is the creator ot 
energy. The water available for this purpose in the 
ted States is equal to nearly 70,000,000 horse-power. 
ltricity distributes that power wherever it is wanted for 
St, for heat and for the moving of machinery. 
‘tion at issue is whether that tremendous power shall 
Sorivately exploited for private profit or developed by 


— 


in lransit 


By U. M. McGutre 


the commonwealth for the common benefit of all of the 
people. Muscle Shoals is a case in point. All the world 
looks on, for the potential energy to be harnessed in ail 
nations is 450,000,000 horse-power, the equivalent to one 
korse steadily serving every three persons in the world. 
The future welfare of mankind depends upon who shall 
drive that horse. 


AGE OF MAN—AND WOMAN— 
MAY YET BE DISCOVERED 


Explorers in many remote places are teasing the world 
to tell its age and the story of its past. Rasmussen, just 
returned from the far north, reports that he has discovered 
the birthplace of the Eskimo race. A company represent- 
ing the University of Pennsylvania is unearthing at Beisan 
in Palestine a cross section of human history from the 
early stone age. An expedition from Beloit college has 
set out to search for the cradle of mankind in Algiers, 
and another party is seeking the same object in Mongolia. 
In Patagonia and Argentina masses of bones of the great 
mammals are found. Southeast Africa reports the skull 
of a man-like ape millenniums older than that of the 
Piltdown man. ‘This quest has such a fascination that it 
will probably continue until the tracing of .the evolution 
of man is achieved. 


CAN COMMUNISTS LEARN 
TO PRACTICE THEIR PLEA? 


In some parts of the United States communists have 
been denied the right of free speech and assembly. In 
stich cases they have raised the cry of oppression and 
appealed to the Civil Liberties Union for help. But when 
Abramovitch, the menshevik, began to tour the country 
a few weeks ago, making speeches against the communist 
dictatorship in Russia, these same communists carried on 
a disorderly interference with his meetings. Thus, they 
would seem to stand for a kind of freedom themselves 
which they are not willing to grant to others, and they 
ought not to complain when some Americans who have 
the same idea of liberty give them a dose of the same in- 
tolerance. To this effect the Civil Liberties Union has 
been stirred to send them a warm protest. 


THE WAY TO GET WAR 
Is TO TALK WAR. 


If the war makers can get the world into war again they 
are going to do so, and probably they can. The fever is 
at work in the newspapers now. “Reports indicate great 
secret activity in Japanese shipyards.” “It is also reported 
that there are secret annexes to the treaty by which Russia 
agrees to give Japan a free hand and . . . the Japanese 
fleet and the Russian army will cooperate in certain even- 
tualities.’ “Great Britain is now convinced that events 
are shaping themselves dangerously in the Pacific.” “Naval 
interests are showing the keenest interest.” So runs the 
daily dingdong, and the navy is maneuvering in the 
Pacific. If the American people do not yield to this steady 
appeal to their prejudices and fears, they will prove them- 
selves possessed of unusual insight and self-control. Is it 
not about time to begin playing “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and throwing the flag on the screen at the theaters? 


HAIL TO THE UNITED STATES 
OF PAN-AMERICA! 


The Pan-American Union is preparing, with the hope 
of general acceptance, a compact by which the American 
republics are expected to formulate a bill of national rights, 
and declare that future acquisitions of territory by means 
of war, under menace of war or in the presence of an 
armed force to the detriment of any American republic 
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shall not be lawful and title so acquired shall be null. It 
represents a sweeping scheme to establish the solidarity 
of those republics in a community of nations, with an 
international judiciary having final jurisdiction and com- 
petent to decide disputes. It would close the territory of 
these republics against acquisition or occupation by any 
non-American power. Such a compact will go far in the 
direction of world peace. Bless it and push it. 


CHICAGO TAKES A TWIST 
UPON PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


A curious situation has arisen in the city of Chicago. 
Hitherto the question of public ownership has been re- 
garded there as a divisive issue between radicalism and 
conservatism. But a referendum has just been held in 
that city upon a proposal providing for the ownership and 
the ultimate complete control and operation by the city of 
its traction system. The line-up on the question was in- 
teresting. Apparently the present owners, the banks and 
big business generally favored the proposal on the ground 
that it provided for public ownership; while the opposition 
was_based largely on the ground that the provision for 
public ownership was inadequate. That is, both parties, 
unless they were dealing in wholesale hokum, stood for 
public ownership, but they disagreed about the practic- 
ability of the proposed ordinance to secure it. Such a 
line-up ought to clear the air of the fog of theoretical 
debate about the moral and economic orthodoxy of public 
ownership, at least in Chicago, provided that Chicago now 
really knows its mind on the subject. 


IF WE SHOULD CATCH THE ATOM, 
WHAT WOULD WE DO WITH IT? 


Scientists have been saying for years that there is al- 
most inconceivable energy in the atom, but how to release 
it is the problem. A certain M. Bolyai of Tata in Hungary 
is reported to have discovered a method of releasing 
atomic energy by which it is said that from a single ounce 
of matter electrical force can be obtained equal to 200,- 
000 horse-power. Whether men can utilize such power 
for beneficent ends rather than in trying to kill one an- 
other is to be proved by experience. Providence seems 
at times almost reckless in trusting us with the powers 
of nature, but we shall at last learn how to use them. Let 
science proceed to capture and harness them. 


HERE, AGAIN, AMERICA 
BEATS THE WORLD 


The Census Bureau informs us that in 1923 more than 
165,000 divorces were granted in the United States, or 
one divorce to every 7.5 marriages. For over sixty years 
our divorces have increased every year more than three 
times as fast as the population; and the end is not yet 
in sight. In 1922 the number of divorces granted was 
148,554, or one divorce to every 7.6 marriages for the 
whole country. Our typical American States range in their 
divorce rate from one divorce to every four marriages 
to one divorce to every seven marriages. In 1922 the 
State of Oregon had one divorce to every 2.5 marriages, 
Wyoming one to 3.9, Montana one to 4.3, Missouri one 
to 4.7, Oklahoma one to 4.8, Texas one to 4.9, California 
one to 5.1, Indiana one to 5.4, Colorado one to 5.5, Kansas 
one to 5.7, and Maine one to 5.8. In Switzerland, where 
divorce is as easy to obtain as it is in the United States, 
there is only one divorce to every sixteen marriages. In 
France there is one divorce to twenty-one marriages, in 
Denmark, one to twenty-two, in Germany one to twenty- 
four, in New Zealand one to twenty-four, in Norway one 
to thirty, in Sweden one to thirty-three, in Great Britain 
one to ninety-six, while our neighbor, Canada, has only 
cne divorce to every one hundred and sixty-one marriages. 
Even pagan Japan had in 1919 a lower divorce rate than 
the United States, for it had only one divorce to every 
cight marriages. 


-have gone or ought to go, and it can never come back. |} 
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HAS THE MUSSOLINI 
MYTH EXPLODED? | 


What has happened to Mussolini, man of mystery 2 
destiny, savior of Italy, hope of civilization? The wo 
seems to be in a fair way to find out the truth about h 
First, a correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, writ 
from Italy but not daring to give his name because of 
censorship, recounts how certain big business men of It 
financed and still finance the black-shirted fascist mo 
ment. Next Charles Edward Russell in the Cenk 
Magazine shows up the fascist dictatorship under Musso 
as having “closed the splendid cooperative societies t 
once flourished throughout Italy, and by physical beatir 
riot, graft and arson has thrust upon Italy a reign 
terror and abolishment of civil liberty, and institutec 
Napoleonic despotism almost unbelievable in this ag 
And this Mussolini is the man whose program was ¥ 
comed in influential quarters in this country as a salut) 
one for the United States and Great Britain. al 


WHAT IF THIS IDEA | 
SHOULD BECOME INFECTIOUS? 


Lovett Fort Whiteman and Claude McKay, highly e 


cated negro leaders, are reported in the papers to hj 
spent some time traveling in Russia.as guests of the ec 
munist government, and to have returned with favora 
reports of the attitude of the communists on the f) 
question. Suppose the idea should spread amon} 
American negroes that the road to opportunity for | 
race runs towards communism: just how, considering | 
experience of the negro in America, will Americans f) 
ceed to counteract that idea? 


THE OLD SANCTIONS ARE GONE; 
WHAT CAN TAKE THEIR PLACE? 


The following quotation tells a story that is becom} 
familiar: “It is in the last degree disturbing to {| 
such a ghastly record of criminality on the part of | 
young piling up in the news reports. The present ten! 
cies in juvenile circles are decidedly unwholesome. In| 
reports of court proceedings, defendants in their te} 
continually appear, charged with a wide range of offen} 
The average age of those indicted for crimes of violes 
for robbery, assault and murder, is lower than it has ¢> 
been. Something is at fault in the present system of chi 
training. Unless the parents reassume the responsibi; 
tor the moral welfare of their offspring a shocking rec’ 
of juvenile crime threatens to grow to the point of 1 
dangering the foundations of society.” All of this is p1) 
ably true. But the old patriarchal or boss system of far} 
discipline has gone where all autocracy and dictatori| 


restoration of the family discipline-will have to fin’: 
new and higher sanction than those of mere seniority x 
physical strength. Capable parenthood means more t# 
people sometimes think, and it is to be exhibited ur? 
new economic conditions that have undermined and 5 
integrated the home. | 


TURKS STILL CHASE ARMENIANS 
BY BOUGHT CONSENT OF FRANCE. 


According to Raymond Fendrick, press corresponcit 
France has granted to Turkey control of the Bagdad ‘# 
way, the occupation of certain important seaports, a ‘© 
of Syria and the privilege of dispersing 150,000 Atmel 
refugees who have been seeking safety in Syria me 
French protection. And what does France get in rett! 
She gets, in Mr. Fendrick’s words, “security for 5) 
Turkish influence in Morocco, the protection of Fre 
schools and commercial interests in Turkey, the ea 
of the Ottoman public debt and the promise of a dom 
economic position in Turkey.” Thus France, he 
of liberty,” exhibits her quality as stepmother of humaty 
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Humanity in Bricks 


and Mortar 


By H. CAMPBELL-DUNCAN 


there romance in building stones? 
‘human interest in bricks and mortar? 
piritual significance in real estate? 
“hese were the questions that entered my mind 
ren, a few days ago, I visited the extensive plant 
{the Northern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
(0 Washington boulevard, Chicago, to gather 
am for this article. — 

\lready I had been equipped with most of the 


Is there 
Is there 


isical facts regarding the institution. They were 
= down, briefly and concisely in a booklet that I had in 
i pocket. This booklet also contained a fairly complete 
junt of the seminary’s history; there was a goodly 
pnkling of figures prefixed by dollar signs, setting forth 
financial standing, together with the reasons for its 
itence and a statement of principles which serve as the 
s of its teachings. 

ut all this was not the sort of information that I 
ited. I was seeking an answer to my triple question, 
| I found an unqualified “Yes.” There is romance, 
ue is human interest, there is a spiritual significance in 
es, bricks and mortar, for these humble mediums that 
eyesent the physical side of the seminary stand for the 
a1 that animated the mere handful of earnest Bible 
“ents who, little more than eleven fleeting years ago, 
aered for the first time in a room in Second church 
Mm in themselves represented both student body and 
alty of what is today one of the most influential theo- 
gal seminaries within the Baptist denomination. 

t. Paul defined faith as “the substance of things hoped 
oithe evidence of things not seen,” or, if Doctor Good- 
pd’s modern translation makes it any clearer, it is “the 
ssrance of what we hope for; it is the conviction about 
nizs we cannot see.” For myself I like the “authorized” 
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mring the better, but choose which you will, the physi- 
ide of the Northern seminary of a certainty represents 
aith that lay in the souls of that original group, for 
2 
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it is beyond question the “evidence” of things that its mem- 
bers did not at that time see. 

Now it strikes me that if there is anything in the history 
of heredity, it must surely be seen in the spirit that 
animates and has carried this school to its present posi- 
tion, for it must be remembered that the Northern semin- 
ary was conceived and born in the spiritual fecundity of 
the Second church of Chicago which has mothered so many 
religious projects, and I sensed in the whole atmosphere 
of the seminary the same devotion to service, and the fur- 
therance of the kingdom of heaven through a staunch 
adherence to fundamentals and to the simple, straightfor- 
ward teachings of Christ and the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, that I found in my visits to the old Second church. 


Now there are some that would call the Northern sem- 
inary “reactionary.” I should rather say “conservative.” 
That is, the teachings avoid modernistic tendencies. The 
seminary is content to proceed by the same safe paths 
whereby the Baptist denomination as a body has gone 
forward in times past. The Scriptures are accepted as 
given with supernatural, dynamical and plenary in- 
spiration. The virgin birth of Jesus is accepted without 
modification or question. The seminary holds that the 
scriptures teach the vicarious atonement of Christ as well 
as a literal and bodily resurrection from the dead; that 
the second coming of Jesus will be personal and visible, 
and, as a basic principle underlying the whole work of 
spreading the gospel, that those who fail to accept Christ 
as their personal Saviour will be lost and forever separated 


from God. 
THE LORD PROVIDES 


This is the foundation upon which the Northern sem- 
inary is built. It is a foundation well and truly laid in 
a little room of the Second church, Chicago. And upon 
that foundation, by a simple faith in the words, ‘the Lord 
will provide,” there has been reared brick and mortar, 
stone and cement to the glory of God. It has been by the 
faith of which St. Paul spoke that the funds have been 
forthcoming to finance this ever-growing institution. It 
was begun in faith and in faith it carries on. There have 
been no ‘‘drives” for funds; no specious pleas for money, 
no crying out for help upon street corners or from the 
housetops. And yet as the need grew, the wherewithal 
came to hand. It may be truly said that all the asking 
was first done upon bended knees before the throne of 
God. 


It was in 1913 that the Northern Baptist Theological 
seminary was organized in the Second church. So great 
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was the faith of the founders that it even obtained a 
‘charter, although there were but three students. Soon 
afterwards there were seven. Four men were its active 
founders: Dr. John Marvin Dean, the first president; Dr. 
David Heagle, the first professor; Dr. John H. Bryne, after 
whom the present administration building is named, who 
was the first chairman of the board of directors, and 
Thomas J. Bolger, the first treasurer. 

These, then, were the men who, believing that many of 
the colleges founded by churches had lost the confidence of 
conservatives, and that the educational standards had be- 
come so fixed that many young people who felt the call 
of God could not meet the educational standards, set out 
to fill the need created by these conditions. Is it necessary 
to say that in the great plant that has since’ grown up they 
have been more than justified? 

Three years passed and the seminary, still carrying on 
in the old church, found itself with sixty pupils, and much 
thought and prayer were given to the problem of expan- 
sion. In this year, 1916, Dr. Geo. W. Taft joined the 
staff as dean and began work as the first full-time teacher. 
A year later he became president, which post he holds to- 
day. Then came Dr. Jacob Heinrichs, closely followed by 
Dr. A. S. Carman. These three, old friends from student 
days at Rochester seminary, may fairly be said to con- 
stitute the educational backbone of the institution. 


TANGIBLE ANSWER TO PRAYER 


During the war the enrolment dropped to forty-two stu- 
dents, but with the coming of peace came also fresh stu- 
dent material and expansion all along the line. To the 
unceasing prayers for help and guidance came tangible 
response and in the fall of 1919 the great stone mansion 
at 3040 Washington boulevard was purchased. This is 
Byrne hall and is now the administration building. Then 
came a gift from a donor, whose name is known only to 
a select few who at his—or it may be her—express wish, 
keep it secret. This gift made possible the erection of 
Wilkinson hall, which was built to the west of Byrne hall 
on the corner of Albany avenue, a piece of property which 
has since increased in value enormously. It was ready and 
occupied in January of last year. Next came the pur- 
chase of a big apartment house to the east of Byrne hall 
in the spring of 1924. It contains three seven-room apart- 
ments, three with six rooms and six with five. These 
apartments will be rented to the members of the faculty 
at cost. 


In company with Doctor Taft, 
Steen, the superintendent, 


and escorted by Mr. 
I went over this handsome 
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group of buildings, representing, together with oth 
property not yet absorbed into the machinery of the se 
inary, an investment valued at more than half a mi 
dollars, and all obtained—how? By the faith that rf 
the hearts of those men who have given their lives to { 
work, by their prayers, by their simple devotion to t 
call to serve and by their unflagging zeal to further ¢ 
kingdom of God. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S HOME e. 
Byrne hall, built and for some years occupied by fe | 


Wolff, one time well-known Chicago millionaire, is pec 


liarly fitted for its purpose. It is one of those su, 
stantial stone and brick mansions built thirty years a| 
when honest building was the rule rather than the e 
tion. Its spacious rooms were well suited to class ¥ 
before the building of Wilkinson hall. Heavy doors a 
hard wood floors, laid upon maple foundations shut ¢ 
sound, and make for quietness in the study rooms, ( 
the top floor the original owner had equipped for his 0) 
entertainment a theater capable of accommodating 270 pi 
sons. This has been transformed into a chapel whe 
regular services are held. — > | 
Across a shady lawn lies Wilkinson hall. Classes wi 
i full swing when we visited it. The ground floor | 
Ww Shot given up to class-rooms, a lounge and the libra 
This latter, Doctor Taft explained, had been laid 
his own plans, with the stacks of books occupying the ¢ | 
ter and the reading tables under the windows where 
receive unobstructed light from outside. At _present )} 
shelves contain about 4000 volumes, but there is accomn| 
dation for 20,000 and it is hoped at least 1000 will be adc 
every year. .. 
On the upper floors are the students’ rooms—some § 
gle, some double. Each is well furnished, well lighted ¢! 
has ample cupboard space. The rental is moderate. 
though the seminary is coeducational no physical provis} 
has yet been made for women students. But since there | 
a number of men with wives, some of whom attend | 
classes, plans are under way for housing these within | 
seminary group. 


Strong in the faith that has carried him and hig’ 
leagues so far in so short a time, Doctor Taft is bu 
planning for greater and greater things. 

“Some day,” he said, as we stood on the lawn beh: 
Byrne hall, “I shall have that back wall demolished ‘| 
continue the building clear back. to the end of the lot 
distance of about 100 feet, I should say). That will ¢ 
us more study rooms, a bigger chapel and additional cli} 
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ms. And here,” pointing in another direction, “I hope 
» shall be able to —.” but of that I must not speak. 
is, for the present, a secret. 

Everywhere throughout the institution I found a spirit 
-happy zeal and optimism and a comradeship between 
ident and faculty that spoke volumes for the morale 
the whole place. Time and again on our walk through 
yarious halls and corridors, Doctor Taft was stopped 
earnest young students for brief consultations and con- 
ences. In one instance peals of laughter coming 
a a class-room door bore witness to the fact that 
» study of religious subjects is a very human thing 
fer all. 2 

30 here it is that some 150 students are preparing them- 
ves for the work of the church. They are being fitted 
meet the world, the flesh and the devil with firmly set 
(t and active minds. Classes are so graded that those 


\URING the last century, history has jumped back- 
ward to at least 4000 years before Christ. The Old 
‘ttament is not very old, for we know that Abraham 
11 Moses belong to a comparatively recent age. They 
ye preceded, many centuries, by highly civilized and cul- 
ed races. “Can there be books older than the Old Testa- 
?” some one may ask. Yes, and we see the evidence 
i in the hardest of rocks. We find not only evidence 
the greatness of this old civilization, but also much that 
siblishes the accuracy of the records of the Old Testa- 
nt; 

i THE TEST OF TIME 


fe oldest known Hebrew writings are on the Moabite 
fae and the Siloam inscription. The Moabite stone was 
ond in 1868, and not only does it show the oldest styles 
Hebrew writing, but it supplements the records of 2 
sigs 3. The stone was two feet wide by four feet high 
| more than a foot in thickness. Believing it to be 
O.ething wonderful because of the large prices offered, 
‘natives built a fire under the stone and when it was 
© poured cold water on it, breaking it in pieces, which 
hy divided among themselves as charms. Most of the 
ren pieces were afterward recovered, and, from a paper 
‘) ession taken before, they were enabled to put the 
Ke together. The restored stone is in the Louvre in 
ais, The record on this stone confirms much of the 
Sry of Omri, Ahab, Jehoram and Jehoshaphat. 

© site in Palestine is more surely identified than the 
Cl of Siloam. The pool is supplied from the Fountain 
fhe Virgin, some hundreds of yards away. This stream 
a been flowing into Jerusalem for more than 2600 years. 
ait the Psalmist sang, saying, “There is a river, the 
ms whereof make glad the city of God, the holy place 
pe tabernacle of the Most High.” As they were carry- 
ewater from this Pool of Siloam, to pour out on the 
, Jesus said, “If any man thirst, let him come unto 
and drink.” The tunnel through which the water 
was hewn through the living rock. From the foun- 
the pool is 1708 feet. It is not straight, for men 
fn at either end and did not quite meet in a straight 
% In 2 Kings 20:20, we learn that Hezekiah “made a 
M, and a conduit, and brought water into the city.” 

4 1880, a boy, playing with others at the Pool of Siloam, 


4 
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Tinto the water ; looking up, he saw the shape of letters 
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may enter who have not had the highest of educational ad- 
vantages, while on the other hand there is provision made 
for those with better equipment to carry on in the higher 
branches of learning and emerge with the regular schol- 
astic degrees. There are a goodly number of college men, 
and scores of the students are taking Greek or Hebrew 
or both. 

And is there no romance, no human interest, no spiritual 
significance in this great pile of bricks and mortar that 
has been raised and acquired to the everlasting glory of 
God? 

In every brick there is a prayer; in every stone an act 
of faith; in every beam a heavenly aspiration. 

In faith the Northern Baptist Theological seminary was 
born; in faith it has achieved its present greatness and 
in faith it is forging onward to greater things than have 
yet been dreamed of. 


| | The Unimpeached Bible 


By WILLIAM H. MAIN 


cut in the rocky wall. It was an inscription, telling of the 
building of the tunnel, and explaining why the conduit 
was not straight. This inscription may be the oldest known 
Hebrew writing. 

Our present Hebrew Bible is almost identical with the 
Scriptures of Christ’s time. Christ read the same stories 
we read, and often referred to them. 

Of course the books of the Bible are colored by the 
country in which they were written. Exodus is colored 
by Egyptian life and thought; the New Testament is col- 
ored by Greek and Roman thought, and, going back to 
Genesis, we find an oriental influence everywhere. It is 
hard to fit Abraham into these times, but when we know 
something of the times in which he lived we more easily 
understand his character. We know much of the in- 
fluences that surrounded his early life. 

Ur of the Chaldees was a splendid and flourishing city 
4000 years ago. Arts and sciences were studied; astron- 
omers watched the heavens ; poets composed hymns; scribes 
stamped books on clay tablets, many of which are being 
read today. All large cities had libraries, comprising works 
of history and science. In the British museum is a book 
of this time, divided into seventy-two divisions, the title 
being “The Observations of Bel.” By an intelligent study 
of the things that throw light on the sacred word, we 
may learn more fully to understand the truth, and this 
knowledge is now within the reach of all. 


DIVINE DICTATION 


Men spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. 
Verbal inspiration would be mechanical, but divine dicta- 
tion is not. Men who wrote were not related to divine 
thought as the pen to the hand, but God touched the inner 
life of the soul so that his own ideas reappear in the human 
conception and in human language. In repeating the words 
of a message without comprehending the thought, one is 
liable to more error than when his heart and soul under- 
stand the meaning, and every word he utters whether accu- 
rately repeated or not, bears upon the true interpretation. 
The man who best interpreted Christ was the man who 
knew the most of his inner life. The Scriptures are, of 
course, a record of a revelation, but this in nowise lessens 
their inspiration, for the record interprets the revelation. It 
is not the mere statement of facts, but a breathing forth of 
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life which makes the Bible the Word of God. Inspiration 
enabled a writer to be authoritative in his particular sphere, 
and belonged not so much to the man as to his religious 
office. When he was performing his distinctive work un- 
der the direction of the Holy Spirit, he was inspired. A 
prophet was inspired to tell of coming events, and in the 
same manner the Spirit inspired men to write other truths, 
and these truths are infallible. 


Inspiration did not destroy individuality. Sacred writers 
had authority to address our religious natures. The apos- 
ties did not quote from the Old Testament as critics, but 
as religious teachers seeking to get truth into the hearts of 
men. A truth is never harmed by presenting it in many 
ways. The same discourses of our Lord are differently 
reported by different writers, but the great essentials are 
uot changed. Two things we should strictly avoid: 

1. Trying to make the Bible mean more than it claims to 
mean. 

Augustine said that the idea of men being on the other 
side of the earth, with their feet opposite our feet, was 
contrary to Scripture. Galileo was tortured into denying 
that the sun is the center of the universe because the Bible 
said that the world was established, that it cannot be 
moved, and even Calvin thought that this text proved that 
the earth stood still and the sun moved around it. The 
text has no reference at all to the solar system. The Scrip- 
tures were never intended to teach natural science, but 
to reveal God’s will and to establish a rule of life and con- 
duct. We all say that the sun sets, but we all know the 
truth concerning it. The Bible used language that could 
be understood by the age to which it was given. Human 
language is.of necessity imperfect, for we cannot have one 
word for each distinct idea. A boy learns his letters and 
writes letters to his friends, and if he studies hard may 
become a man of letters. Here are three distinct ideas 
for one word to cover. Then too, of necessity, language 
must be figurative at times. The streets of heaven are 
not necessarily gold because we read of gold-paved streets, 
any more than a picture must have odor because we call 
it sweet. Moses, inspired of God, wrote so that men would 
understand him. What he wrote was the truth, no matter 
how he wrote it. 


2. Neither must we make the Bible mean less than it in- 
tends to mean, 

Now Moses’ account of creation, simple as it seems to 
be, has under it the great purpose of opposing the pantheis- 
tic, polytheistic, and atheistic ideas of creation, and shows 
that all existing things are the work of one self-conscious 
and intelligent God. Underneath the story of the garden 
of Eden lies the awful fact of man’s fall from his high 
estate. God created him. How long it took we may not 
know, but God created him. 


THE TEST OF MODERN DISCOVERIES 


One hundred years ago the Bible stood alone, not a 
single contemporary document being known. The Bible said 
that Nineveh was a great city in Assyria, but not a trace 
of it could be found. But we now trace the history of 
Assyria back two thousand years B. C. and up to the fall 
of Nineveh. This is not only a general history, but a 
history of detail, the number of inscriptions found making 
possible an uninterrupted record for centuries. In 1820 
Claudius James Rich determined thoroughly to examine the 
mounds on the banks of the Tigris, the result being pub- 
lished in 1836, shortly after his death. The remains of 
sculptures and inscriptions. brought by him to Europe 
formed the basis of the splendid collection in the British 
museum. A Frenchman, P. E. Botta, in 1843-45, exca- 
vated just north of Nineveh, and Henry Austin Layard 
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worked at Nimrod, and these excavations brought to li 
a whole series of Assyrian palaces, with a great num 
of sculptures and inscriptions which had been buried 
2500 years. Botta had the good fortune to lay dare 
first Assyrian palace, which had been built by King Sarg 
lt covered an area of more than twenty-five acres, ; 
probably was the most magnificent palace in the world, 
was enclosed by a high wall, which had two gates one 
side. Traces of small lakes were also found. ) 

Up to this time, the only mention of Sargon was in 
Old Testament, and by many he was regarded as a my 
ical character. Layard soon unearthed five other gi 
palaces, and a great number of clay tablets upon wi 
was written the history of Assyria. These tablets are 
unlike an ordinary brick, while some of them are cylindt 
in shape. Upon such tablets have been found legend: 
the creation, the fall of man and the deluge. The cylir 
telling of the fall of man is without words. There — 
group of figures, and in the center of the group is a | 
from which hangs some fruit. On one side of the tre 
a man, on the other side a woman. Behind the won 
with its head near her, is a serpent. This is a very) 
cylinder, representing the Babylonian tradition of the! 
of man. 


- WHY THE SIMILARITY? 


Next to the Bible account of the flood the Babylo: 
account is best. The Deluge tablet was translated in 1) 
The lines which describe the building of the ship, howe: 
are badly broken. The whole tablet contained 185 | 
Now how can we account for the similarity of these t’ 
tions with the account in Genesis? The cylinder refe| 
to belongs to the Chaldean empire. 

Nor is this the only tradition. An old Greek legend 7: 
tically covers the same ground. In India a like trad‘ 
is found, and the Egyptians speak of a time when; 
whole earth was covered with blood, and the greater : 
of mankind was destroyed. In Mexico have been fi! 
rude paintings representing the deluge, and among! 
Cree Indians, in the Arctic circle, a similar legend is it 
Even in the islands of the Southern ocean you will fint 
same story. If the flood were not a fact, how can w¢ 
count for this almost universal tradition? 


By these discoveries most of the early rulers knov 
us, and fourteen whose names were lost, have been res 
to history. We now know much of the Semutic race, / 
as far back as 3800 B. C. These modern discoveries! 
show that Babylonian art, 4000 5. C., had a neatnesst 
fineness of work far beyond a later period. The fa 
back we go the higher seems to have been the civilizi( 


Doubtless the question has arisen in your minds 
how these tablets can be read. For a long time it w_ 
unsolved mystery, and it was only after much shi 
guessing that the secret was revealed. 


A young Englishman, whose name was Rawlinso| 
officer in the Persian army, in 1835 found on the si 
the mountain a bas-relief representing a king, before 1 
stood a line of captives, bound neck to neck with a 
Near this were several columns of cuneiform inscrip®! 
With a ladder resting on a fourteen-inch ledge 35(t 
above the ground, Rawlinson made a copy of the w! 
In these inscriptions, after long study, he found th k 
and translated the writing, and the past was comme 
give up its secret. Soon scholars began to read the ti 
but of course there were skeptics who would not bi 
that a language had been discovered. To test the m¥ 
four men were given fine lithographic copies of the 
scriptions, and each was to work alone, and hold no? 
munications with the others. At a given date they bri 
in their work, and their translations agreed from beg'™ 
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9 end, with only slight variations. The new-old language 
ad been discovered. Scholars are not rare now who can 
ead this tongue, and both in America and Europe special 
ollege chairs for its study have been established. During 
je past fifty years six times as much cuneiform literature 
as been discovered as is contained in the Hebrew of 
ae Old Testament. The time covered is from 5000 B. C. 
own to 100 B. C. So far in the investigation not a single 
istorical discovery has cast doubt upon the truthfulness 
f the statements of the Old Testament. 

It is also a matter to be thankful for that the hiero- 
lyphics can now be read. The finding of the Rosetta 
tone was the key that unlocked this door of a great past. 
ne hundred years ago, if the question had been asked, 
How far does history reach into the past?” the answer 
‘ould have been: “The oldest history is the history of 
reece and Rome, which goes back to 400 B. C.” Critics 
ecided that much of the history of the Old Testament 
ould not be true, as it was uncorroborated by contem- 
orary history. The story of the conquest made by Abra- 
am must be the attempt of the Jews to make him out a 
‘feat man, = 

i The Hittites were considered by the critics to be a myth- 
al race, as there was no evidence that they ever existed 
‘xcept the statements of the Old Testament. Sargon is 


oie in Isaiah as being the king of Assyria, but other 


tan this reference we know nothing of him, therefore he 
as probably a myth. Herodotus was the Father of His- 
‘ity, and he doesn’t mention these things, therefore they 
sald not have been. But the Old Testament claims to go 
‘ick a thousand years beyond the extreme limit of Greek 
story. 

LIGHT HAS COME 


One hundred years ago most of the Old Testament 
vatements were absolutely unsupported. Were the Isra- 
ites in bondage to the Egyptians? The only evidence of 
‘jwas the statement of the Old Testament. But the light 
‘4s now burst through the darkness. Men had noted for 
‘jars that on temples and tombs there were groups of pic- 
‘ires or objects arranged in a certain order. If it was a 
cee what was the key? 

‘The key was found. In 1799 Napoleon began his cam- 
jign in Egypt. While excavations were being made at 
ite mouth of the Nile, a strange stone was discovered. It 
us of black granite, 3 feet 9 inches in height, 2 feet 414 
‘ithes wide, and 11 inches thick. 

On the top were lines in the strange picture language. 
How were lines in another language, while still farther 
“own were lines in Greek uncial letters. In 1818 the long- 
A combination was discovered, and the past of Egypt 
‘ivealed. 

_ This stone, called the Rosetta stone, is now in the British 
tiseum. We now go back in Egyptian history nearly 5000 
Jars B. C. We now know the history of a great civiliza- 
‘tn antedating the history of the Old Testament 3000 
-Yars. In 1887, at Tel-el-Amarna, a peasant woman found 
Cer 300 cuneiform tablets, which proved to be a corre- 
Sondence between kings of Asia and Egypt, and these, 
vth the hieroglyphic inscription, have given us a marvelous 
Vw into the past. We find that the Hittites were indeed 
he and great nation, and were finally conquered by King 
-Tgon, 

Because of the great discoveries made, the Oid Testa- 
“nt has become a new book to us. Explorations have 
®n made in nearly every Bible land, and the work is still 
ong on. We have, as yet, only entered the borders of 
4 great field of investigation. We can now look upon 
hal bodies or pictures of people from most of, the lands 
ntioned in Scripture, while tons of new materials are 
®h year being gathered which will throw added light 
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upon the statements of the Bible. Every mound uncovered 
is a step toward new and important discoveries. New 
light has been thrown upon nearly every prominent name 
mentioned in the Old Testament. 


THE TEST OF THE SOUL’S GREATEST NEED 


The Bible is our spiritual food. “Man doth not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord doth man live.” How essential to spirit- 
ual growth is the constant partaking of this heavenly manna. 
The Bible has been given us that we may learn the will 
of God. “The word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” Paul, in quoting 
these words, adds, “That is, the word of faith, which we 
preach.” The first duty of the Christian is obedience. 
Flow shall we obey, if we know not His will? The Bible 
is the statute-book of the kingdom of God. “Obey my 
voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be my people.” 

The Bible is a many-sided book and touches on almost 
every phase of life. Would we know how to live right we 
should observe God’s laws. It seeks to protect the family 
and society. In the plainest possible terms it condemns 
immorality. There are verses in the Bible that should not 
be read in the family or in public, but they ought to be 
read. Certain books on medicine are not for public or 
family reading, but they are exceedingly valuable, never- 
theless. What inspiration there is in the Psalms! What 
comfort in the teachings of our Lord! How bright the 
future looks when we read about our victory over death, 
in Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians! The Word should 
be read as an act of devotion. It is our Father’s letter of 
direction, instruction, and comfort. It reveals his will. 
It is not a fetish, like the relic or crucifix of the super- 
stitious Christian, or the medicine-bag of an Indian. It 
is the principles of the Bible brought in contact with our 
inner life that makes it of value to us. The thirsty man 
must drink when he comes to the fountain or perish. 

Of course there are many things which we cannot un- 
derstand ; if we understand it all, would it be the Word of 
God? We may well ask, with an old saint of God, “Why 
should I choke over a bone when I have so much good 
meat?” The Bible has been given into our charge that we 
may keep it intact. It was given into our hands “that we 
may be able, by sound doctrine, both to exhort and to con- 
vince the gainsayers.” It is an exceedingly dangerous and 
foolish thing to trifle with the compass when we are out 
in the storm, or to change the chart when the rocks are 
around us. The Bible is a chart for every sea; the com- 
pass whose needle points always to the cross, which is the 
only safe harbor for the soul. 


Fulfillment 


By Myrtrte Romitu 
HARD-WON hill, a tent pitched for the 


A night, 
The toil forgot, one sweep of rapturous sight, 
Brief rest, then vision of a farther height. 


One draught divine, then thirst for deeper spring; 
The top-most branch for poise of wearied wing, 
Then higher heaven’s call to soar and sing. 


A groping thro’ the night, then breaking dawn, 
Faint flush upon the hills, the shadows gone, 
At last full day, and still the pressing on. 


The entered race, swift feet, but flying goal, 
No prize attained Jong satisfies the soul, 
We grasp the part—‘tis fragment of the whole. 
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Tentative Program Northern Baptist Convention — 
Seattle, Washington 


Tuesday, June 30, to Sunday, July 5, 1925 
“On earth peace’—Luke 2:14 


Convention Motto: 


Tuesday, June 30 


Morning: 
9:30 Singing led by L. T. Arlander, 
Seattle 
9:40 Prayer 
9:45 Words of Welcome 
9:50 Report of Executive Committee 
and appointment of Enrolment 
Committee and Committee of 
Arrangements 
10:00 President’s Address: 
Hon. Carl Milliken, Maine 
10:30 Singing and Prayer 
10:40 Key Note Address: “On Earth 
Peace” Rev. Clinton Wunder, 
_New York 
11:10 Singing and Prayer 
11:20 The Budget in a Picture 
11:25 Business and Announcements 
Places of State Delegations 
12:00 Singing and Benediction 
Afternoon: 
2:00 Singing and Prayer 
2:05 Convention Business 
Report of Committee on Nomi- 
nations from States 
2:40 Singing and Prayer 
2:45 Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society—Annual 
Report 
3:00 Address: (Subject and speaker 
suggested by Woman’s Society) 
3:15 Address: (Subject and speaker 
suggested by Woman’s Society) 
3:30 Singing and Prayer 
3:35 Joint Session of Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Society with 
American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society 
4:00 American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society 
4:30 Convention Business 
Report of Finance Committee 
Discussion 
5:30 Singing and Benediction 
Evening: 
7:00 Stereopticon Lecture 
7:45 Singing and Prayer 
7:55 Report of Roger Williams Mem- 
orial, Pres. Emory W. Hunt, 
Pennsylvania 
8:05 Report of Board of Education, 
Rev. F. W. Padelford, New 
York 
8:25 Address: “Why Go to College?” 
Pres. Allan Hoben, Michigan 
8:55 The Budget in a Picture 
9:00 Address: “iLife Investment after 
College,” Rev. David J. Evans, 
Missouri 
9:30 Singing and Benediction 
Wednesday, July 1 
Morning: 
9:00 Mission, Study, Mrs. W. A. Mont- 
gomery, New York 
9:30 Convention Business 
Report of Commission to In- 
vestigate the Affairs of the 
Foreign Mission Society, Rev. 
A. W. Beaven, New York 
Discussion 
10:55 Singing and Prayer 
11:00 Report, of Baptist City Plan Com- 
mission, Rev. A. B. Sears, New 
York 
Discussion 
12:00 Bible Exposition, Rev. John Mar- 
vin Dean, California 
12:30 Singing and Benediction 


Afternoon: 

Singing and Prayer 

Report of Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board, Rev. E. T. 
Tomlinson, New York 

Address: “Proxy Ministers,” 
thur M. Harris, New York 

Annual Meeting of Board of Edu- 
cation 


Ar- 


3:10 Annual Meeting of American Bap- 
tist Historical Society 

3:25 Report of Committees on: 
Denominational Day 
International Good Will 

3:40 Report of Board of Missionary 
Cooperation, Rev. W. H. Bow- 
ler, New York 
Discussion 

5:30 Singing and Benediction 

Evening: 

7:00 Stereopticon Lecture 

7:45 Singing and Prayer 

8:00 The Budget in a Picture 

8:05 Report of Commission on Social 
Service, Pres. Clifton D. Gray, 
Maine 

8:20 Address: “Implications and Ap- 
plications of Social Service” 
Rev. A. R. Petty, New York 

8:50 Singing and Prayer 

9:00 Address: “Opportunities and 
Obligations of Evangelism” 
Rev. C. O. Johnson, Washing- 
ton 

9:30 Singing and Benediction 

Thursday, July 2 
Morning: 


9:00 Mission Study, Mrs. W. A. Mont- 
gomery 
9:30 Singing and Prayer 


9:35 Convention Business, Reports of 
Committees on: 
Conference with other Reli- 


gious Bodies 
Baptist Bodies using Foreign 


Languages 
Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee 

10:05 American Baptist+ Publication 
Society 


Religious Education, etc. 
(Details to be furnished by Drs. 
Main and Chalmers) 

Bible Exposition, Rev. Arthur V. 
Allen, Michigan 

12:30 Singing and Benediction 

Afternoon: 

2:00 Singing and Prayer 

2:10 Convention Business; Reports: 
Law Committee 
Federal Council 
The Washington 
Conference 

Home Mission Societies 
(Details furnished by Dr. C. L. 
White and Mrs. Katherine C. 
Westfall.) 

Group Conferences 
International Friendship 
Religious Education 
Missionary Education 
Stewardship and Church Effi- 
ciency, Dr. Fred A. Agar 
Church Building Planning, Mr. 
George Merrill 
Evangelism 
Social Service 
City Missions 
World Wide Guild 
Children’s World Crusade 


12:00 


Missionary 


2:40 


4:00 
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Association of College Pres 
dents 
5:30 College Reunions 
Evening: 
7:00 Stereopticon Lecture 
7:45 Singing and Prayer 
7:55 Home Mission Societies 
(Details furnished by’ D 
White and Mrs. Westfall) _ 
9:30 Singing and Benediction 


Friday, July 3 


Morning: 
9:00 Mission Study, Rev. Charles i 
Brooks, Illinois 
9:30 Singing and Prayer 
9:40 Convention Business: 


Northern Baptist Laymen, Wr 
Travers Jerome, Jr., New Yor) 
10:25 Address: “If I Were ee | 


do 
10:55 PES “Tf I Were | 


Rev. H. W. Freda, Ohio 
11:25 Address: “A ee to Ba. 
tist Laymen,” Rev. A. Ha’ 
ley, California 
11:55 The Budget in a Picture 
12:00 Bible Exposition 
Rev. Frank M. Goodchild, Ne. 
York | 
12:30 Singing and Benediction 
Afternoon: 
2:00 Singing and Prayer 
2:10 Report of Convention’s Near Ea} 
Relief Committee, Rev. Jol 


Address: 
ership Program of N 
Relief,” John R. Voris 

Singing and Prayer 

The Budget in a Picture } 

Address: “Missionary Educati| 
in the Church,” Mrs. 
Montgomery 

Address: “A Missionary Journ 
Around the World,” Rev. C. | 
Laws, New York | 

The Budget i in a Picture 

Fresh Messages from the Forei| 
Front 
(Details to be furnished  § I} 
Lerrigo and Mrs. H. E. Got; 


3:50 
3:55 


man) 
5:30 Singing and Benediction 


Evening: 

7:00 Stereopticon Lecture 

7:45 Singing and Prayer 

7:50 Address: “The Challenge of 
World Situation,’ Rev. Da! 
Bryn-Jones, Minnesota 

8:20 Presentation of New Outgo! 
Missionaries, Rev. P. H.} 
Lerrigo, New York 

9:30 Singing and Benediction 

Saturday, July 4 # 
Morning: 


9:00 Mission Study, Rev. C. A. Bro: 
9:30 Singing and Prayer 
9:35 Convention Business. Report, 
Committee on Resolutions | 
Committee of Young Peop: 
Work ty 
Other Business 5 
11:30 Patriotic Address Rev. Sam 
Macauley Lindsay, Massac 
setts : 
12:00 Bible Exposition, “He Opet 


(Continued on page 350) 
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Peace, the Possession of Adequate Resources 
“My peace I give unto you’—John 14:27 


oe NG with a young fellow 
some time ago, I was struck by 
a remark he made. It followed on 
a sermon which we both had 
listened to on the subject of in- 
ward peace. Sits not peace,” he 
said, “we young fellows want. 
What we want is thrills”’ That 
was a very candid utterance, and 
one likes young fellows to be can- 
did. It set me wondering whether 
inward peace was really so gray 
as it is sometimes painted. And 
just then, in the book of an hon- 
ored friend, I lit on a sentence which 
arrested me. He said peace is the 
possession of adequate resources. 
That seemed to me a very fruitful 
thought, with a strong appeal in it 
for vigorous minds, and it is well 
worth considering a little. 


The Poverty of (Worry. 


Think, for instance, how true 
that is of business. When long 
seasons of depression come, and 
when business is stagnant, if not 
moribund, what is it that makes all 
the difference between intense anx~ 
iety and peace? It seems to me, 
who am not a business man, but 
who watches things with an ob- 
servant eye, that it is just the pos- 
session of adequate resources. If 
there be little capital, and almost 
no reserves, how terrible these dead 
times must be! I sometimes won- 
der how a business man can sleep, 
not knowing if he can tide it 
over. But how different, when 
these dead seasons come, for any 
business that has great reserves 
and is strong in the possession of 
vast capital. Scanty capital means 
sleepless hours. Inadequate re- 
sources spell anxiety. What fears 
and miseries must haunt the breast 
when there is almost nothing to 
fall back upon. I venture to think 
that in the realm of business, when 
times are bad and everything is 
stagnant, neace is the possession 
of adequate resources. 

The Fear of Running Dry 

The same thing is true of higher 
spheres. Think, for example, of 
creative genius. Contrast the toil- 
ing literary hack with the man of 
genius like Sir Walter Scott. The 


one, very imperfectly endowed, is 


always in misery lest he be run- 
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ning dry. I have known preachers 
who were just like that, haunted by 
the fear of running dry. But the 
man of genius is serene and, con- 
fident, because conscious of per- 
fectly adequate resources. “Here 
is God’s plenty,” as Dryden said 
of Chaucer. I have known three 
or four great men in my life, and 
there was one feature common to 
them all. They never worried and 
they rarely hurried. There was a 
leisurely serenity about them. And 
that peace, whatever their task 
might be, whether laying Atlantic 
cables or building the Forth bridge, 
was the possession of adequate re- 
sources, not in the bank but in the 
brain. 


Rich Serenity 


Then one turns to our blessed 
Lord, and at once discovers how 
true that was of him. It was one 
of the secrets of his so rich seren- 
ity. Look at him in the storm— 
how calm he is! ‘Look again—he 
is lying fast asleep. He is peace- 
ful amid the raging elements, slum- 
bering like an infant in its cradle. 
And all the others, Peter, James 
and John, agitated, excited and 
alarmed, fearful amid the terrors 
of the sea. Their feat betrayed 
their helplessness. It showed them 
unequal to their problem. They 
were not equipped for battling with 
storms. They had no reserves to 
call up for a tempest. But he was 
peaceful, and ‘sleeping like a child, 
though the wind was howling and 
the boat was filling, and his peace 
was the possession of adequate 
resources. Picture the anxious 
look upon the host’s face when the 
wine gave out at the marriage- 
feast at Cana. Even Mary was dis- 
tressed about it, worrying over the 
honor of the family. Christ alone 


was care-free. Christ alone was 
radiant and serene, because con- 
scious of perfectly adequate re- 
sources. “My peace’—it was a 
very wonderful peace. No sound- 
ing of our thought can ever fathom 
it. There was perfect fellowship 
with God in it. There was full 
and unconditional surrender. But 
one element, one vital element, 
witnessed in a score of. incidents, 
was the possession of adequate re- 
sources. 


Abundant Resources 


Then the Master comes to you 
and says, “My peace I give unto 
you.” And, perhaps, like my young 
friend, you say, “I do not want 
that peace. I want to have a vivid, 
thrilling time of it.” Many people 
are saying that today. Well, now, 
think of it like this—lay aside the 
unwelcome sense of peace, as if 
peace meant taking the color out 
of life, and robbing experience of 
its vividness. Instead of that, say 
to yourself quietly, and say it again 
and again till you have mastered 
it: peace is the possession of ade- 
quate resources. You want to live 
a full, abundant life; but are you 
really equipped for such a life? 
Is your will strong enough—your 
feeling fine enough—your con- 
science quiet enough—your heart 
deep enough? Then Christ comes, 
and says, “Friend, enter into my 
fellowship today, and I shall give 
you the resources that you need.” 


The Peace of Christ 


Christ can take the sting out of 
the conscience. Christ can 
strengthen the weak, unstable will. 
Ghrist “can exalteand "purity, the 
feeling. Christ can deepen the un- 
deepened heart. He can possess 
you with his divine resources for a 
full, abundant and victorious life, 
and in that possession there is 
peace. Peace is harmony. Peace 
is intense life. Peace is being 
equal to the problem. Peace is 
possessing adequate resources for 
overcoming and abundant life. That 
is the kind of peace which Jesus 
gives, not a dull and joyless resig- 
nation, but all the resources a 
guilty sinner needs to enjoy now 
eternal life “in him.”—The British 
Weekly. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Help” on C. L. P. 
Topic for May 3 
“What can be nobler than the idea it gives 
of the Supreme Being?’?—Addison. 

“The Bible: Story and Content” by 
Laufer gives some very good help on 
pages 107-109, 115,116, and 28-34. 

Crannell’s “The Book of Books” tells, 
on page 15, of the theme of the Bible. 

Different conceptions that people of 
Bible times have had are considered on 
pages 13-19 of Fosdick’s “Modern Use 
of the Bible.” Pages 22-24 tell what 
more can be learned of God through the 
Bible. 

What poets have thought of God will 
be found in their poems. Miss Millay’s 
“Renascence,” Whittier’s “The Eternal 
Goodness” and Carruth’s “Each in His 
Own Tongue” fit right in with the topic. 

“The Bible: Story and Content,” “The 
Book of Books” and “Modern Use of the 
Bible” may be had from the Publication 
society (Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Seattle, or Los Angeles) if 
your pastor or friends do not have them. 

The poems are all in “One Hundred 
and One Famous Poems,” to be had from 
the Cable Piano Co., Chicago, IIl., for 25 
cents. 

In meeting tell of the attitude which 
people of Bible times had toward God, 
and how the attitude changed; then com- 
pare their attitude with ours today. 
Show how the people of Bible times 
sought after God; how the people of 
Christ’s times sought after God; how 
people today seek for him. 

Some missionary thoughts could be 
brought in here. The story “Waiting” in 
Miss Hughes’ “Chinese Heart Throbs” 
tells of how they wait in China. “They 
Wait” is a poem which tells of how peo- 
ple want to know God. This may be had 
fromn the literature department of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation (New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles) 
for one cent. 

A practical demonstration may make a 
deeper impression on the young people. 
Hide, say a bag of candy, in the meeting 
room. Make the announcement that this 
is hidden and give time for the young 
people to search. You will find that only 
when the candy is found will they be 
willing to give up the search. Then ask 
the question as to whether or not people 
are just as anxious to search for God. 
Show that God is ever ready and willing 
to be found. Have the young people give 
reasons for not seeking God, such as 
hatred, jealousy, etc. 

Have some one sing “If with all your 
hearts ye truly seek him” from “The 
Elijah.” 


Filling in the Gaps 
“Will you please write a story—?’ 
That is how it started. Some might im- 


mediately say, before hearing the re- 
mainder of the sentence, “Oh, I could 
never do that.’ But just see how easy 
it is, as it was done by the officers of 
the Brooklyn and ‘Long Island B. Y. P. 
‘We 

Each of the officers and committee 
chairmen writes a story. When it is 
written, it is given to the president of 
the city union, with a copy going to the 
committee chairman who succeeds the 
writer. 

What are these stories? Stories of 

what has been done, of what should have 
been done, and of what might be done in 
the future. Stories of the duties, accom- 
plishments, plans and recommendations 
of each committee. 
’ Do you see what that means? Each 
incoming officer has a record of what 
thas been accomplished the year before. 
‘He has suggestions or recommendations 
for the carrying on of the work. He 
sees wherein the work can be improved, 
wherein some need heretofore unmet may 
be met. He knows what his definite du- 
ties are, and can go ahead with the plan- 
ting of his work immediately upon his 
appointment. There are no gaps be- 
tween one term and the next. One 
merges right into the other, and each 
year the work expands. 

Why couldn’t this same “story telling” 
be worked in the local organization, with 
the same results? Perhaps the incoming 
committee chairmen each year need just 
such stories to carry on their work more 
efficiently, and more knowingly. Try a 
story telling time when your fiscal year 


ends. 


“Denver” Sells “Indianapolis” 


They’re on their way! Where? Why, 
Indianapolis, of course. To the conven- 
tion. yore Govenant Bo eyen kl. yi. ers 
(Chicago). These young folks want to 
get to Indianapolis, and they knew that 
the way to get there was by earning some 
money. So they have started. 

Those of the young folks who had the 
good fortune to attend the Denver con- 
vention in 1924 took some very good snan 
shots in and around Denver. Of course 
these pictures could not help being beau- 
tiful—pictures of mountains and valleys. 
streams and falls, lakes and pines. And 


then, the very fact that they are places” 


that have actually been seen by friends 
makes them more interesting. 

These pictures were printed in large 
quantities, mounted on a little cardboard 
mounting, a calendar added, and presto! 
the sales began. Every person in the 
church needed a calendar, and when thev 
saw these beautiful little ones, which 
could be placed on desk or dresser, they 
were more than eager to buy them. 

Do you wonder that they are getting 
the Indianapolis spirit? What is more, 
will you wonder if you see Covenant in 
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toto at Indianapolis? How can any one 
see these beautiful pictures of the’ 
Rockies, hear the stories connected with 
the trip, see the joy on the faces of those 
young folks who were at Denver and not, 
become interested in Indianapolis? Youll 
want to be there. Why not start a plan 
for helping to send one or more dele- 


gates to Indianapolis July 8-12? 


“Silence” 
“Sh-h-h-h.” Like a mystery? Show 
me a young person who does not! Well,| 
here is one, solved for you, yet ever ready 
for scme one to solve, or to “work out,” | 

No one but the president and one other 
member knew who was “who.” These 
two divided the society into two groups, 
appointed no captains, made no an-| 
nouncements as to where each belonged. | 
No one knew who was for him, or who 
was against him. One thing only did 
they know—that they would al! have to. 
work hard, ard do their best, because 
they knew not what the standing of their, 
group was. 

They did know what brought them 
credit. If they were present at the 
young people’s meeting, if they took part, 
and if they stayed to the evening wor-| 
ship service, they received credit. Each 
Sunday the secretary put down who was| 
present, who took part, and who stayed! 
to church. a 

At the end of a few months, the twe! 
who knew “who’s who” met and added 
the credits for each group, as they had 
divided them at the beginning.. The to: 
tals were announced to the society, the! 
groupings revealed, and the losers en-| 
tertained the winners. | 

Just imagine going to the young peo 
ple’s meeting every Sunday evening 
meeting your friends and saying to your 
self y 4 

“Friend or foe? 

I don’t know!” 

It would carry us back to the time) 
when the ancient knights went fortl 
masked to meet their unknown adver 
saries, to do battle for a cause, Tall’ 
about initiative, and work! I guess tha 
would put your society on a good foot 
ing. ‘The Calvary B. Y. P. U. of Port) 


land, Ore., has worked this out, an) 
thinks it’s great. 


a 
| 
| 


The debate teams of the University © 
Redlands have just won the champior 
ship of the seven conference institution 
of Southern California. This merely cor 
tinues the record of this Baptist instite 
tion of the great Southwest, for the Ret 
lands speakers tied for first place in de 
bate last season, and won the extem 
pore speaking championships. The pr 
vious year they tied for second place an 
won the oratorical championship. Th 
men pause for a season of prayer Ju! 


a. 


before each debate. « 


i 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Et 
I Talk With Giants 


Irst Prize in the March Tea Party 


Contest 
y Susy R. Trapp, New York, N. Y. 
VES, “there were giants in those 
| days!” 


be will remember the first part of 
is story from the Chimney Corner a 
uile ago. I am glad to finish it, for 
Aoniram Judson and William Carey and 
ger Williams have really talked with 
r since then and told me how to be a 
nous Baptist. They told me too that 
sy had no idea they were famous them- 
ves until long after they died. I hope 
can be as modest. But I think I am 
‘tas patient as I should be. However, 
zot out a book of mine called “Lamp- 
ghters across the Sea” and in it I read 
‘I could about these wonderful men, 
that’s how I know exactly what they 
spect me to be now. 

You see, it would be only natural for 
. Judson to say to me, “Shirley, when 
Twas four years old I began to play 
ssions. I pretended I was the preacher 
pteached fine sermons at my play- 
nites, and my favorite hymn was ‘Go 
each My Gospel, saith the Lord’; so I 
nk a good way for you to begin would 
to think missions all the time, as I 
vd to do, and play missions a lot. If you 
we read the Chimney Corner carefully 
yu will know that Miss Applegarth has 
ren you plenty of play ideas for games 
dressing up and plays. This sort 
} thing makes a good Baptist. You 
2 missions right into your bones.” 
Yes,” agreed Mr. William Carey, “but 
Dying missions isn’t enough, you have 
tiknow something too. When I was 
jit a poor cobbler in England I made a 
poer map to hang on my wall. I drew 
th various countries on it. I learned 
a TI could about those countries. I 
nde them seem real to me. And I 
Piyed about them. This is just the 
sit of thing that you Baptist boys and 
gls can get from the Chimney Corner 
al in their Sunday school papers and 
itmission bands. There is no excuse 
f being ignorant and stupid about mis- 
Sinary facts. Grown people in your 


Do more!” echoed Roger Williams. 
“know a lot of things you can do. 
Yu can send a mission box to some 
praenery in time for Christmas. Now 
mybe I am especially interested in In- 
dns, but how about a little box for 
Ge Little Injun full of presents from 
yi? You can make all kinds of toys, 
all you can buy fascinating things at the 
fi-and-ten-cent store. Don’t tell me 
yi haven’t ten cents to spare! What 
ayut candy? And ice-cream sodas? 
Yu could give if you wanted to.” 


- Tt is true that a house cannot 


“Give,” said all my visitors in a chorus 
and looked at me. 

Then Roger Williams went on: “Mr. 
Carey will never tell you himself about 
what he did in India, but just let me tell 
you that he gave the money he earned 
to his mission board to help them send 
out new missionaries and build new mis- 
sion churches and new mission schools. 
Actually, he gave $200,000 in his life- 
time. He saved-out just enough to sup- 
port himself and his family. He con- 
sidered that all the rest belonged to God. 
And that’s the biggest secret of all about 
being a good Baptist.” 

“Ves, it is,’ agreed Adoniram Judson. 
“For Shirley, you can play missions all 
day long, you can learn about missions 
from the nice Chimney Corner stories 
until you’re very old, but what good 
will it do the actual people in the world, 
unless you share, what you have?” 

Just then Mr. Carey stopped looking 
so modest. He leaned forward and said 
to me: “Shirley, what have you saved 
in March, 1925, and in April, 1925, to 
give to the special missionary offering 
which Baptists need to support their 
work?” 

“T haven't saved anything,’ I had to 
say. 

So all three of those famous Baptists 
looked very sorry. “Not really in earn- 
est, you see,” they said sadly, and van- 
ished from my sight. 

But I am not going to keep on being 
a quitter a minute longer, for I think 
they hit the nail on the head. I must 
never forget there is something I can do 
at once to help Jesus bring his kingdom on 
earth more quickly. 


A March Tea-Party 
% (Second Prize) 


By ELeanor WEEKS, Ferndale, Wash. 
66Y7OU who are young,” continued 
Mr. Judson, leaning forward in his 


‘chair, “have the best chance in the world 


to carry on the work which we started, 
or else our work will be of little use. 
stand 
without a foundation, but of what value 
is a foundation without a house?” 

“But what can I do?” you asked doubt- 
fully. 

“You can be a missionary with a few 
years’ training,” answered William 
Carey. “You could go and teach Indians, 
negroes, Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, 
Eskimos or any other heathen people 
about the Saviour who» means so much 
to you. What if you had been born and 
raised up in a heathen country? Wouldn't 
you be thankful to the persons who 
would endanger their lives and give up 
pleasures to tell you and your family of 
the Christ, so you could live an up- 
right clean pure life?” 

“Eyen without leaving your native land 
you can become a famous Baptist. If 


send forth laborers into his harvest. 


you like public speaking, you could do 
your part ministering among your own 
people, bringing to them light and joy 
through Jesus Christ. If you are an 
author you can write books that will in- 
fluence the world. Magazine writers 
also have much power over the readers 
of that magazine, therefore it would be 
a great help to write such articles as 
would help people live better,” Roger 
Williams said thoughtfully, as he gazed 
into the fire which was dying to red hot 
coals. 

“No matter what your talents may be, 
there is a place for your labor in com- 
pleting the work we started. We hope 
you will build a beautiful mansion on 
the foundation which we made.” 

“T am going to start now to do my 
part. After this Iam going to be a big- 
ger and better Baptist of real use to the 
world,” you said meaningly and looked 
up—your three wonderful guests had 
gone. Outside the sun shone on the 
newly-refreshed earth, crowning each 
grass stalk with a shining jewel. As you 
looked out on the world saturated with 
sunshine it made you feel as though a 
cloud had passed from your heart and 
the sunlight of His love was pouring in. 


A March Tea-Party 


By Heten WittiaMs, Cleveland, Ohio 

—“And that’s exactly why we’re all 
here,’ they smiled, and instantly they 
began to tell you the most fascinating 
ways in which you could become a teach- 
er and helper to Jesus. 

“Tt doesn’t matter where you are, or 
where you live,” said Mr. Judson, “I 
was a boy your age, once upon a time. 
Anybody can help.” 

“That is all very true,” exclaimed Mr. 
Williams, “but you must be plucky. 
Your task may be hard, but stick to it. 
You must be patient too.” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed Mr. Judson, “keep 
up your courage, be patient. You must 
remember to be forgiving and kind also.” 

“There are so many places to go,” 
sighed Mr. Carey, “many places where 
people know nothing about Jesus. There 
is a verse in the chapter in Luke that 
says, ‘The harvest indeed is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few; pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest that he 
»>” 

“Yes” said Mr. Williams, “there is 
Japan, India, Africa, Russia, and many 
other places, where Jesus is not known— 
even in your own country.” 

“Tt is late and we must go. Goodbye!” 
were their parting words. 

As they leave, you think of the hymn 
that goes 
“Somebody made a loving gift, cheerfully 

tried a load to lift, 
Was that somebody you? Was that some- 
body you?” 

(The other stories entered in the contest 
will be printed next week.) 
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1 Letter And that’s as it ought to be. I recall 
Cae EO es the late lamented Charles Richmond 
S SRaeeeing pce Henderson’s frequent reiteration after 
? Lent ; his return from delivering these same lec- 
“Lent!” The word still has a some- tures, that India has much to teach the 


what strange sound in Baptist ears. It 
seems to speak of ceremonial fasts and 
penitential rites. But we are learning to 
read into it our own meaning. After all, 
what could be more fitting or moving 
than that we should recall those last days, 
particularly the days of Passion week, 
leading up to our Lord’s crucifixion. It 
is a fitting time to bring to men the 
challenge that they give themselves to 
possession by that same spirit that was 
in Christ when he walked his path to 
the Cross. And the significance of 
Easter is likewise deepened when a newly 
professed group of believers share in the 
triumphant services of that day. Many 
of our Baptist churches in Chicago have 
recognized the special opportunities for 
evangelistic effort presented by this sea- 
son; among them First, Immanuel, Jud- 
son, ‘Rogers Park, Albany Park, South 
Chicago, Logan Square and Harvey. 
There has been very little of professional 
evangelism, and none of the high-pres- 
sure, hyper-emotional type. It has been 
rather a sane, persuasive effort by pastors 
in their own churches, visiting pastors 
from other Chicago churches, the edu- 
cational evangelism of the Executive 
Council’s gospel team, and_ siynilar 
methods. And the manifest results are 
shown in a genuine enrichment of the 
spiritual life of our churches as well as 
notable accessions to membership. 


Down in the Loop largely attended 
Lenten noonday services are being held 
in the great Chicago Temple, under the 
auspices of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion, among the speakers being three of 
the twenty-five most popular preachers 
in America, according to the recent poll 
of the Christian Century. The last two 
addresses are being given by our own 
Charles W. Gilkey, who has just returned 
from delivering the Barrows lectures of 
the University of Chicago in India and 
Burma. 


Charles W. Gilkey Back 


The return of the noted pastor of the 
Hyde Park church is an event. He is 
one of those personalities whose presence 
or absence makes a difference. The Bar- 
rows lectureship presents an enormous 
opportunity to secure a hospitable con- 
sideration of the appeal of the Christian 
gospel on the part of India’s intellectual 
and religious leaders. Those who know 
Mr. Gilkey will have no question that 
he made the most of this opportunity. 
But he has not given without receiving. 
A discerning friend of mine who heard 
him preach his first sermon since his re- 
turn, last Sunday morning, remarked that 
if Gilkey had done as much for India 
as India has done for him he has been 
a means of very great blessing indeed. 


West. “You can’t live among these peo- 
ple,” he insisted, “who talk as naturally 
of religion as of any other great interest, 
without appreciating that we westerners 
need to have deepened within us their 
sense of the reality of. the spiritual.” 


Ministers’ Conference 


Apr. 1 was election of officers in the 
Ministers’ Conference. Eaton B. Free- 
man of LaGrange becomes president, and 
Edwin 'L. Kautz, pastor of the First 
Hungarian church, becomes _ vice-presi- 
dent. Charles S. Kerfoot and Wilfred 
Noble continue as secretary and treas- 
urer respectively. .The committee chair- 
men are: M. M. McGorrill, program; E. 
A. Shulls, introductions; M. P. Boynton, 
civics. The new officers are getting away 
to a fine start. The program committee 
will have to travel to maintain the pace 
set by their predecessors, but the glimpse 
of future prospects given the writer as- 
sures him that there will be no slacken- 
ing. 

One of the most interesting recent 
meetings was held on Mar. 19, when the 
conference accepted the invitation of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago to meet on the campus. The larg- 
est attendance of the year was the re- 
sult. The speaker was Prof. Hugh Black, 
of Union Theological Seminary, who 
spoke on “The Task of the Church.” It 
was an interesting and stimulating mes- 
age. After the meeting the members of 
the conference were guests of the uni- 
versity at lunch in Hutchinson cafe. At 
the request of Doctor Boynton, president 
of the Ministers’ Conference, Dean 
Shailer Mathews of the divinity school 
told the conference something about the 
plans for development at the university, 
and particularly of the place of the 
divinity school in these plans. A journey 
around the campus by some of the 
brethren ended a delightful and profitable 
session, 


University of Chicago Development 
Campaign 

Friends of this great Baptist institu- 
tion of learning will be gratified to know 
that the development plans of the uni- 
versity are moving along in a very sat- 
isfactory manner. It was my privilege 
to attend the opening meeting of the 
campaign at a great dinner of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago alumni in honor of 


President Burton, held at the Furniture 


Mart. The address of President Burton 
on this occasion was broadcast from a 
half dozen stations from New York to 
Los Angeles. The university is asking 
its alumni for $2,000,000, of which $1,300,- 


000 is expected from the alumni in the 


neighborhood of Chicago. Already about 
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one-half of that amount has been & 
scribed by the Chicago section, and j{ 
is anticipated that the balance will be 
subscribed long before the closing date 
of the campaign. 


Associate Membership 
One Sunday .evening recently, I at| 
tended First church, and was intereste e 
to hear the invitation extended to as: 
ciate membership in the church. 
course, first place was given to bap 
and full membership, but the fact 
that historic church could extend 
an invitation, struck me as significant 
The pastor tells me that the vote toi 
stitute such a form of membership 
unanimous and came to the church as at 
unanimotis recommendation of the boar 
of deacons and of the advisory board 
The decision was based on facts di 
covered in a survey of the community 
It was found that 70 per cent of th 
Sunday-school membership is non-Bap 
tist and the children were coming int 
full membership in the church, while p 
ents who were unwilling to be ‘i 
by immersion but would gladly affiliat)| 
otherwise with the church, were bein, 
left outside, thus causing the breakup 0 
families in their church memberships. 
The church is in a community which i) 
53 per cent Jewish, only 23 per cen| 
Protestant and 5 per cent Baptist. Ther! 
are certain limitations in that the asso 
ciate membership must never exceed 2 
per cent of the total; that associate mem) 
bers are not Aisihie for election to th 
board of deacons; may have only 25 pe 
cent representation on the board o 
trustees; and are not permitted to v ot 
on matters affecting the future of th 
church as a Baptist organization. Th 
writer wonders if this marks an impor 
tant development in Baptist polity, 
needed adaptation to changing situations 
Probably more than half of the stron; 
churches of Chicago already have | 
ciate membership in one form or ne | 
It will be interesting to observe the tren 
in this matter for the next few 
After all, isn’t it a most important 
tion of the church that it should shepheri 
the flocks rather than leave many 0| 
the sheep wandering around just outsid| 
the fold? 


Around the City 
Chicago Baptists mourn the depar 
of S. J. Donaldson, for five years a me: 
ber of the board of directors of the B 
tist Executive Council, and a membe: 
its finance and other special commit 
He passed away Friday morning, 
21, suddenly and without forewarni 
victim of an acute heart affliction. 1h 
funeral service was conducted by - “y 
Hoyt, his pastor in Belden Ave 


for many years. The service was | 
ticipated in by Dr. Benjamin Otto, suf 


ril 18, 1925 


Or. John A. Earl of Tue Baptist, a 
ormer pastor of the deceased. 


Norwood Park has secured an excel- 
ent lot for a new building, and expects 
o go ahead with the erection of a new 
tructure in the immediate future. 


~The Women’s Mission Union will hold 
ts April meeting in the Berwyn Baptist 
hurch, with Dr. George A. Huntley of 
Thina, and Mrs. H. E. Goodman of the 

’s; Foreign Mission society, as 


The B. Y. P. U. of Chicago is work- 
ng on several large projects, the chief 
f which are securing attendance at the 
Mt. Carroll summer assembly and at the 
3. Y. P. U. convention in Indianapolis. 
These young people show a remarkable 
pacity for sustained enthusiasm and 
‘evotion to worth-while causes. The 
yriter could wish that ways might be 
ound to interest a larger number of our 
ollege young people in the organized 
ctivities of the B. Y. P. U., and that, in 
larger degree, our Baptist young peo- 
le might feel and share the urge, so 
haracteristic of youth today, to find new 
nd better ways of life and service than 
ave yet been discovered, instead of 
erely fitting into stereotyped and con- 
entional routine. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Lronarp W. RILEY 


When one considers the number of 
Baptist ministers and Baptist people in 
any given convention field, or considers 
the sum total of them on the entire 
Pacific coast, he may rightly expect 
great things to be accomplished. As re- 
ports come in from time to time, I am 
wondering just what might be the total 
could the results of any given week be 
fully tabulated. I appreciate very much 
the items received from some of these 
fields, and wish very much for the sake 
of the cause that others would take the 
time to make similar reports. 

“Big Jim” 

Some years ago the pastor of the First 
church of Spokane, Wash., was Rev. 
James W. Kramer. He is now in the 
evangelistic work and is known as “Big 
Jim” Kramer. His friends in Spokane 
will be glad to know that he is succeed- 
ing as an evangelist. The past eight 
meetings he has held have resulted in 


_anywhere from ninety-eight to 230 addi- 


tions each. He is now with the First 
church of Pueblo, Colo., goes from there 
to Miami, Fla., then to the First church, 
Denver, then to the Central church, Kan- 
sas City. All his time for 1925 is taken 
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and he is now booking winter and spring 
dates for 1926. 


Arthur B. Waltz 


One of our quiet workers is Rev. 
Arthur B. Waltz, pastor of the Central 
church of Spokane, Wash. He is now 
rounding out seven years with this 
church and in point of length of service 
is the oldest Baptist pastor in the city. 
In fact, there are very few of any de- 
nomination who have been there longer 
than he. His church is located in a com- 
munity which has not grown in popula- 
tion much during these years, yet he has 
added by baptism and otherwise 174 dur- 
ing this period. The present member- 
ship is 234. During the latter four years 
of the New World Movement this 
church averaged $2275, all of which went 
for missions. Perhaps the most sub- 
stantial work with our churches is done 
by these quiet, unassuming men who 
build themselves into the hearts of their 
people and lead them in effective service. 
God bless them all! 

Monbeck School of Missions 

Rev. W. E. Monbeck, pastor of the 
Baptist church at Pullman, Wash., con- 
ducted his fourth annual school of mis- 
sions from Feb. 8 to Mar. 15. This church 
as a whole looks upon the school of 
missions as a regular feature,of its work 
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and cooperates heartily in making it a 


success. During the past two years the 
average attendance at the school ex- 
ceeded the total resident membership 


of the church. This year the average 
for the six weeks was greater than the 
total membership, counting non-residents 
and all. Each year the attendance has 
increased from 30 to 50 per cent over 
that of the preceding year. 

This year the school was conducted 
in six groups—adult men, adult women, 
college, high school, intermediate and 
juniors. The four older groups took 
Hutchinson's “China’s Real Revolution” 
as the basis of their study, combining 
the chapters in such a way as to leave 
one night for the study of our Baptist 
work in China. Opportunity was given 
on that particular night for the presenta- 
tion of the claims of THe Baptist, Mis- 
sions, and the state convention bulletin. 
The other two groups found material for 
their programs in “Young China,” Chi- 
nese Lanterns,” and “Friendship Centers 
in China.’ The junior group met Sun- 
day afternoons. All the others met at 
6:30 Sunday evenings. Following the 
group meetings came the 7:30 program 
with its special features, including stere- 
opticon lectures on China, addresses by 
Miss Kate Failing of Portland and Mr. 
Tieh, a Chinese student, a pageant by 
the high-school group, and short mes- 
sages by the pastor. 


Personal Paragraphs 

Rev. L. W. Hendrickson, who has for 
three years been pastor of the Allandale 
Baptist church, Oakland, Calif., has re- 
signed to accept a call to the Rio Grande 
church, Salt Lake City, Utah. During 
this period the church building was re- 
modeled and ia Sunday-school annex 
erected. He takes charge of the new 
church on May 1. 

Rev. Walter L. Riley, pastor of the 
Highland church of Portland, Ore., re- 
ceived eight for baptism on Easter Sun- 
day. Pastor Riley has set a good ex- 
ample in writing for copies of the Lin- 
field college bulletins and catalogs for 
distribution among his young people. 
Every live pastor keeps his eye on his 
young people with a view to the develop- 
ment of future Baptist leaders. 

The Swedish church of Everett, Wash., 
has called Rev. Karl A. Lundin of Min- 
nesota, who began his work on Apr. 12. 

The evangelistic campaign conducted 
by Rev. C. Oscar Johnson and Rev. Earl 
Cochran with our church at Mt. Vernon, 
Wash., resulted in more than fifty addi- 
tions. The influence of the meeting was 
widely extended. Rev. J. E. Noftsinger 
is the pastor. 

On Easter Sunday, Apr. 12, the Sixth 
Avenue church of Tacoma, Wash., dedi- 
cated its beautiful new building. Rev. J. 
F. Watson, state secretary, preached the 
first sermon in the new building on Sun- 
day morning, and Rev. Frederick W. 
Wightman, now missionary in Seattle, 
who was for over nine years pastor of 
this church, preached the dedicatory ser- 
mon in the afternoon. It was a great 


day for our Sixth Avenue brethren. 

Rev. J. B. Travis has resigned as pas- 
tor of the Kelso, Wash., church. 

The Swedish Baptist church at Preston 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
Mar. 8. Rev. Axel Carlsen is the pastor. 

Rev. Walter Benwell Hinson, pastor 
of the East Side church, Portland, after 
a brief vacation, is again preaching to 
his usual large audiences. 


Maine News 
By E. C. WHITTEMORE 

For some months Rev. Walter Quar- 
rington, who recently resigned the pas- 
torate of the First church, Waterville, 
has ‘been supplying the church at Pitts- 
field. So strong has been the desire that 
he become their permanent pastor that 
an urgent call was extended to him, 
which he has accepted. A field of large 
opportunity is thus worthily filled. 

The Rev. Harry S. Philpott, recently 
missionary to China, has accepted the 
unanimous call of the church in Mon- 
son, as successor to Rev. Joseph Grosa. 


The Dexter Centennial 


The church at Dexter, Rev. C. D. 
Hazelton, pastor, observed its centen- 
nial exercises in the church building that 
was recently rededicated after extensive 
improvements, and installation of me- 
morial windows. 

The Rev. Jacob Hatch, who was the 
first pastor of the church in Cambridge, 
became later the first pastor of the Dex- 
ter church. The historical discourse was 
delivered by his grandson, Dr. Edwin 
C. Whittemore, of Waterville. Former 
pastors H. B. Woods and George C. 
Sauer were heartily welcomed and had 
important part in the exercises. The 
Sunday school always has been a strong 
factor in the work of the church, and 
its past was not only recalled, but ex- 
emplified, as the primary class of twenty- 
five years ago gathered for instruction 
from the same teacher. A pageant un- 
der the direction of Mrs. T. A: Smart 
was the feature of the afternoon, while an 
old-fashioned conference, with Dr. I. B. 
Mower as leader, was a fitting prelude to 
the communion. 

Monday was given to reminiscences. 
The former pastors were recalled, and 
the young people of his day received 
appreciation in the earnest words of Rev. 
Daniel W. Kimball, a son of the church. 

There was a reception in honor of the 
church members of over forty years’ 
standing, a banquet with greetings from 
the pastor of the Free Baptist church, 
and from the churches of the town. The 
exercises closed with an address by Dr. 
George F. Finnie of Lewiston, which was 
an appropriate keynote for the work of 
the second century. 

Loyal benefactors have furnished a 
fine equipment for the church and a 
considerable endowment for the con- 
tinuance of its work. It has given but 
two sons to the ministry, Daniel W. Kim- 
ball and Edwin C. Whittemore. Its sec- 
ond century should show a great ad- 


who direct the state work, and | 


bulletin says. 


THE BAPTIS@ 


vance in this extension of the chureh: 
life. ' 


Nebraska Notes 
By R. R. Coon 


The «state appointment committee 
met and estimated and indicated what it. 
thought each church should contribute’ 
for missionary work. The full amount | 
totaled a little more than $100,000. The 
year’s budget agreed upon at Grand 
Island at the meeting of the board is 
about $99,000. If the majority of the 
churches reach their allotment the f-) 
nancial burden will be light for those 
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trying conditions existing as we close the| 
current year. Rev. B. B. Braden is mak- 
ing a heroic effort to secure the $58,000! 
now needed. His strongest appeal 
naturally to the pastors, the church lead-| 
ers; many of them were present at the 
semi-annual board meeting, and by a ris-| 
ing vote pledged loyalty to this effort! 
after the request of State Convention 
President Davis, following a most direct 
and earnest appeal to them. “Now then 
perform the doing of it.” ) 
Rev. John L. Barton, of Omaha, e. 
resigned the pastorate of the Immanuel 
church of that city and accepted the POsi- 
tion of state superintendent in South Da-| 
kota, which Dr. S. P. Shaw was com- 
pelled to give up after fourteen years 
service. Mr. Barton thus closes a suc: 
cessful pastorate of six years. During 
that time the church has received each 
year from twenty to fifty members by 
baptism and its missionary contributions 
have had large increase. Recently the 
church building, at great expense, has| 
been enlarged, making it virtually a new 
edifice, needed for increasing attendance 
at all its services. Mr. Barton will be 
missed in Nebraska gatherings and it 
all the work of the state. We wish hin 
success in his new and large fel | 
service. 
The churches of Omaha are prosper 
ing. The First, Calvary and Olivet aré 
strengthening under able leaders. Rev 
C. F. Holler, pastor of Trinity church 
has led a work of reviving that hai 
brought scores into the church. Thit 
has been done chiefly through perso a) 
efforts of his own members; a new f 
of Christian service, but old as that a 
lined in the first chapter of John. _ 
Rev. A. C. Downing is pastor at Til- 
den and vicinity. Visits to Chambers. 
Middlebranch and Fairview have D 
missionary service. The year with his 
church has shown increase in many ways 
especially in Bible study. “Greater m 
phasis has been placed on doctrine: ne 
missions during the year,” his churcl 
“Doctrine and missions, 
that sounds good for the present. 
Holdrege, Roy L. Larson, pastor, re 
meetings resulted in leading about nity) 
to acknowledge the Saviour. 
churches have conducted schools of 1 
sions with excellent results. The net 
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Baptist minister of Omaha have organ- 
ized and will hold a meeting each Mon- 
day in Zion church. 

Easter week services, the work inci- 
dent to the close of the church vear 
and financial demands in connection with 
raising the missionary state budget, all 
are occupying mind and effort of a large 
number of the churches; almost too much 
to be pressed into a few weeks; but then 
the “churches will have rest” for a while. 
If folks would only learn to follow the 
New Testament plan given in I Corin- 
thians 16:2 what a saving of effort and 
money there would be! 


Northern Baptist Advance 


Here is an example of what a church 
‘can do when its members have the will 
to accomplish things for the cause. Mr. 
Arthur M. Harris of the ministers and 
‘missionaries benefit board, writes, “This 
morning I was the speaker at the Al- 
bany church, Chicago, one having a little 
over 300 members. They have a modest 
building, no organ, only a piano. They 
thave had no pastor for several months, 
the supply being Dr. J. W. Weddell. The 
minister asked me to take the time until 
11:55 for a short speech. He followed 
with a closing prayer. Then the chair- 
‘man of one of the boards arose and said 
in substance, ‘Now, it seems to me is 
‘the time to decide how much we will 
go over the top.’ (They have raised 
their full apportionment.) A gentleman 
arose and moved that they take pledges 
there which they proceeded to do, pay- 
ing or pledging amounts from $5 to $200, 
or all told about $700. It certainly was 
a sight to cheer one wonderfully.” 


What One Woman Did with a Telephone 


Another of the most inspiring stories 
that has come in from the field, “broke,” 
as the newspaper men say, at the Phil- 
‘adelphia finance plan conference. A 
Baptist woman of the Quaker City who 
is unable to give any considerable sum 
of money from her own means, deter- 
mined nevertheless to be of substantial 
help in raising the Pennsylvania quota. 
By personal interview, by writing and, 
above all, by using the telephone, she 
resented Northern Baptist needs so 
persuasively that when Doctor Bowler 
went to Philadelphia to confer with the 
women leaders who met there, the gath- 
ering was electrified by the announce- 
ment that this loyal woman had brought 
in donations aggregating $4000. She had 
obtained the money from her friends in 
contributions ranging from $5 to $1000 
zach. We know there are more stories 
like this to be had if we can get at the 
facts, for there has been no lack of heart- 
ening volunteer work in the present 
strenuous undertaking. Those having 
knowledge of such incidents are asked to 
send the stories in, for nothing does 
nore to encourage all who are active in 
the endeavor to reach our budget mark. 


| Three Nebraska Churches Reach 
Quotas 

The cheering news that Arthur, Alma, 
d Center Valley churches in Nebraska 
lave other-subscribed their quotas 1s 
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given in a letter sent out by the Nebraska 
department of promotion, on Mar. 25, to 
pastors and church workers in the state. 
This letter is remarkable for the num- 
ber of topics with which it deals briefly 
and effectively. It opens with a state- 
ment of the state budget, the amount 
received to date, and the amount to be 
secured by Apr. 30, and then goes on to 
mention ways in which this money can 
be raised. An incident is related of a 
person who called up the president of the 
Mission circle in one of the Nebraska 
churches and offered to make a special 
Easter gift of $100 to missions on con- 
dition that nine other families give sim- 
ilar amounts. Director Braden added, 
“Some of our churches have several 
families who should give much larger 
amounts than that. Our people are not 
poor. Don’t mention the luxuries we in- 
dulge in while solemnly declaring that 
we are poverty stricken.” 

Many Nebraska people, according to 
Mr. Braden, are finding the self-denial 
envelopes too small and are using glass 
fruit jars. Young people in some of the 
churches are assuming their part of the 
missionary budget, also the W. W. G. 
and the Crusaders are doing their bit. 
Several autos filled with men going fifty 
and seventy-five miles to church where a 
congregational round-up has been pre- 
viously arranged, will talk on Baptist 
achievements. Definite arrangements 
have already been made for a large 
number of these auto parties. “Baptist 
advance,” says Mr. Braden, “is always 
seriously checked when the force of 
friendliness is forgotten. This is really 
the day of God for Baptists. Let us be 
hilariously up and doing.” 

Other features which are being used in 
Nebraska are the exchange of pulpits by 
neighboring pastors. on Sunday morn- 
ings during April, and “Pay-up Sunday,” 
which is scheduled for Apr. 19. Pastors 
and all church officers, especially mis- 
sionary treasurers, are asked to have 
their entire allotment paid in by that 
date. 

Good News from Colorado 


The following is an excerpt from a 
letter written on Mar. 26 by Secretary 
Palmer of Colorado. He says, “You will 


From a Medical Mission- 
ary Student in London 


We are glad that you are deter- 
mined to make good the dry 
victory so dearly gained there at 
home and after what I have seen 
in “wet” France and “wetter” Eng- 
land I am convinced that there is 
absolutely no tenable argument 


which ¢an be given by the drink 
trade to justify its existence. The 
hideous, heartless horror of the 
public houses here in England is 
indescribable. Blessed is America 
from which such a curse has been 
lifted. Let us pray she shall never 
be mad enough to go back to her 
former state under the reign of 
strong drink. 
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be glad to know that every day now the 
prospect grows brighter for increased 
financial returns. My hopes are $10,000 
in advance of my most sanguine ex- 
pectancy a month ago. In round num- 
bers, I anticipate something like $40,000 
yet to come in. The final results de- 
pend on the ten largest churches in the 
state. Most of the smaller churches 
will make good 100 per cent.” 


Campaign Goes Well in Ohio 


A letter from Mr. Fitch says, “The 
campaign goes well in Ohio. We are 
just finishing today a two weeks’ series of 
missionary rallies. Dr. Peter Wright 
spoke at all the meetings, and Dr. W. H. 
Main of the Publication society was a 
member of the team for a good part of 
the time. The other speakers who ad- 
dressed one or more of the rallies were 
Dr. Frank Smith of the Home Mission 
society; Dr. Harry Freda of the Church 
of the Master, Cleveland; Doctor Stock- 
ley of Jamaica and Mr. Sisson of Burma. 
We will have had, with tonight’s meeting 
in Toledo, rallies in fifteen places in the 
two weeks, and well over 2000 people 
will have been reached, representing 
nearly 100 of our churches. We are de- 
pending on a thorough organization of 
the local forces, with constant follow-up 
work. In practically every association 
we have some local person supervising 
the campaign. A few churches have 
gone beyond their quotas and every- 
where there is a spirit of determination to 
do the utmost possible in the time limit. 
All the speakers have given outstanding 
messages and made a tremendous im- 
pression. Dr. Clarence Barbour chanced 
to be in the vicinity of one of our meet- 
ings and favored us with one of his soul- 
stirring talks. We are making a good 
deal of getting into each local church 
with a special message, either by ex- 
change of pastors or a special speaker. 
The smaller centers are being reached 
by a team from within the state.” 

Doctor Wright gives us the same en- 
couraging view of the Ohio campaign. 
He has been presenting the financial 
obligations of the denomination at the 
rallies, while the other speakers gave 
missionary talks. He says that he was 
conscious at all the meetings of an at- 
mosphere of sympathy and interest in 
the denominational work, and a spirit 
of enthusiasm for accomplishing the 
task. The church at Martin’s Ferry def- 
initely pledged itself to raise its quota 
and go-over. At all of the gatherings 
special committees were formed which 
will have two definite objects, to get 
behind the local church in meeting its 
allotment, and to solicit special gifts 
from individuals. Mr. Fitch and Dr. T. 
F. Chambers attended most of the meet- 
ings. Now that the series of rallies has 
been completed, Mr. Fitch will spend 
his time keeping in touch with the prog- 
ress of the local committees, and meet- 
ing with them when necessary. He will 
also give some time to speaking in vari- 
ous churches. Rev. Bruce Jackson, field 
activities secretary, will go to Ohio next 
week to assist Mr. Fitch in closing his 
campaign. 
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Visual Methods in Pennsylvania 

In connection with the campaign in 
the Keystone state, Doctor Russell, state 
director of promotion, asked Mr. 
Myers of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation to deliver a stereopticon lecture 
in the Lehigh Avenue church in Phil- 
adelphia, on Sunday, Apr. 5. Mr. Myers 
gave a new lecture called “Where 
the Sun Never Sets,” which is a review 
of Baptist missionary work all over the 
world. The meeting had a _ distinct 
missionary appeal, and a committee was 
appointed in the church to follow up 
the lecture, and solicit money for the 
denomination’s missionary work. 

Doctor Killian writes, “Pittsburgh is 
looking good and hope runs high. Most 
of the churches are determined to raise 
their full-part and are doing far more. 
Some men of means are being seen and 
we hope for big returns.” 


Helpful Meetings in New Jersey 

Of New Jersey, Doctor Killian says, 
“Last week we had eight of the most 
helpful conferences in New Jersey. 
Missionary Tuttle and Superintendent 
Detweiler gave strong messages. Secre- 
tary Goodall presented in a clear way 
the state’s standing in the great move- 
ment. At each point the outlook is 
bright for raising of full quota. The 
people are being bound closer to the 
denomination and its task.” 


“Beat the Young People If You Can” 

In the last issue of this bulletin, we 
made mention of the young people’s 
rally in Schenectady. The young people 
of that association have taken up the 
matter with zest. They have decided to 
see how much money they can raise, and 
will gather their gifts in each church and 
present the amount to the treasurer of 
beneficences as a lump sum “from the 
young people of the church.” Doctor 
Farrier is sending this information out 
to the young people’s societies in all the 
churches with the suggestion that they 
follow the example of the Schenectady 
young folks in getting behind the de- 
nominational program. 

Doctor Farrier is also getting in touch 
with the women’s organizations to see if 
they will not stir up the women to a 
like activity, that they may be ready 
in all the centers throughout the state 
to press the work in their own local 
churches. 

At some of the meetings in New York 
state, pledge cards have been distributed 
to be filled out and turned in on Easter 
Sunday. 


Informal Conference Successful 

Small personal conferences which have 
been held with representative business 
men and women leaders in some of the 
eastern and middle western cities have 
been very effective. These meetings, un- 
like the larger rallies, are not formally 
addressed by speakers but take the form 
of round-table discussions — luncheons 
for the women, and dinners for the men. 
Those invited to the meetings are given 
a chance to ask all the questions they 
wish of the representatives of the 
board, about the work of the denomi- 
nation. Then follows a discussion of the 
issues, and of ways and means of solv- 


ing the financial problem. A Philadelphia 
banker who attended one of these group 
conferences, remarked that the discus- 
sion had been an illuminating experience 
for him, and that it had thrown an en- 
tirely new light on the work of the de- 
nomination. At a conference of women 
in Philadelphia the same day, those pres- 
ent were told of a threatened state deficit 
of $170,000 in the state budget. The 
women rose to the occasion and pledged 
themselves to raise $40,000 of this 
amount from the women of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

President Carl Milliken BS Doctor 
Bowler are in the far West conducting 
a series of group conferences in Spokane, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and other centers in the Pacific 
coast region, as a climax to the financial 
campaign in that section. 


Personal 


Rev. W. \H. GEeIstTweit, pastor of the 
First church, Dayton, Ohio, and Mrs. Geist- 
weit will take an extensive trip this sum- 
mer, covering Europe and the near East 
including Egypt and Palestine. The church 
has extended the time of the pastor’s vaca- 
tion from the middle of Jute to the 
middle of September. The trip is made 
possible by the gift of a friend. 

Rey. ELMER KirKPATRICK, for two years 
pastor at Sedan, Kan., has been called to 
the pastorate of the First church at 
Arkansas City, Kan. He begins the new 
work, Sunday, April 19. 


At BrIGHTON, Coto., the new pastor, 
Rev. Chas. S. Dean, is taking up the work 
in the finest kind of way. 


Rev. P. A. McKay has accepted the call 
to become pastor of the Craig church, 
(Colo). He will take charge of the work 
about May 1. 


Rev. H. G. Gwinn has accepted a call to 
Olathe, Colo., and all departments of our 
work are on the upgrade. When Mr. 
Gwinn secures an automobile, Coal Creek 
will be served as an outstation. 


Rev. Ernest E. Porr, of Dodge City, 
Kansas, began his work at Barnum church, 
Denver, the first Sunday in April. 


Pastor JOHN SNAPE of the First church, 
Oakland, Calif., notes with encouragement 
in his church bulletin that his church raised 
last year for world-wide evangelization the 
sum of $24,000. 

Pastor J. B. SmirH of First church, 
Wichita, Kan., reports his Sunday school 
steadily climbing above the 1,000 mark, in 
spite of the prevalence of the disease known 
as “morbus sabbaticus.” 


Pastor JAMES L. Coote, First church, 
Hudson, N. Y., maintains two classes in 
week-day religious education, the Hudson 
board of education granting the last period 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays for this pur- 
pose. 


Rey. C. H. Rust of Wilkinsburg, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., composes the heart of each 
sermon in verse and presents a copy to 
every attendant on Sunday mornings. 

First CuHurcH, Terre Haute, IND., re- 
ceived recently gifts to the amount of 
$6,000 to apply towards the purchase of 
additional ground for future building ex- 
tension. 


THE BAPTIST 


Rev. G. H. O’DonNneEtL, who during the ~ 
last two years has served the church 
Rock, Mass., while doing graduate work 
Harvard and Newton, has taken the pa 
toral charge of the Baptist church in 
Franklin, N. H. : 


Pastor JoHN BENzIEN of Exeter, Calif 
assisted by Prof. B. P. Stout, evangel 
singer closed a series of special meetings 
with twenty additions to the membership of 
the church. a 


PRESIDENT Cart FE. MILLIKEN of 
Northern Baptist Convention and Secre 
W. H. Bowler were in Seattle, April 
making preliminary arrangements for the 
coming meeting of the convention. 


Rev. R. E. McGraw held meetings fe 
Shelton, Wash., with eleven additions. 


Rev. Kart A. Lunpin went from Minne- 
sota to the Everett Swedish church, Was 
where he began his work April 12. , 


Pastor A. M. McDonatp’s bulletin of | 
First church, St. Paul, announces that 
gallant gentleman has challenged a won 
an ardent supporter of the child lab 
amendment, to debate the question,” 
looks for an interesting time. 


Pastor W. S. ABERNETHY of Cal 
church, Washington, D. C., is leading 
church in preparation for a drive to secure 
a new building. ‘ 

Rev. W. S. K. YEAPLE has been called 
become associate pastor and director | 
young people’s work for Lake Aver 
church, Rochester, N. Y. He is _ 
to begin May 1. 


Rev. Manton C. Tunison of the Firs 
church, Elgin, Ill., is actively supporting 
movement in that. city to promote a bee 
enforcement of the laws. 


C. RUSSELL WILKINS was ordained to fl 
ministry at Goshen church, West “<< a 
Pa., March 26. 


Rev. G. A. LEICHLITER, at Prospect Aa 
nue, Buffalo, opened a church vaca 
training school for teachers, Monday ni 
April 6. 


Wooptawn, Cuicaco, M. P. Boyn 
pastor, received in regular offerings durin 
the month of March, $5,460, an average 
about $5 per member. 


Waite REJECTING INFANT BAPTISM, * 
Russell M. Brougher arranges for a p 
church service for the dedication of 
fants. Such a service was held in 
church in Paterson, N. J., on Easter Su 
day. 

CENTRAL CuurRcH, BLoomFIELp, N. J., é 
though pastorless, is carrying on with spit 
and making good use of newsp 
publicity. The pulpit was supplied April 9, 
by Rev. Chas. A. McAlpine. ; 

At Deer TRAIL, CoLo., a town of 
500 people, fifty-six miles each of Di 
good openings are reported for a phy: 
a banker and a general merchant, all 
tists. Communications may be addre 
to Rev. J. I. Earp or to F. J. a 
Deer Trail. 

Park AvENUE CuurcH, New York 
is not neglecting the social bearings ot 
gospel. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick and 
Harry Emerson Fosdick were recent sp 
ers on international relations. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS are out for the summet 
conference under the auspices of the ? 


. 
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ingland Baptists at Ocean Park, Me., Aug. 
7-19, 1925. They are so breezy that they 
nake other folks want to go also. Address 
larence B. Mitchell, Haverhill, Mass. 


EVANGELIST SHADE OF PirTsBURGH and his 
inger, Mr. McCleery of New York, held 
uccessful revival services in the Wilson 
{venue church, Youngstown, Ohio, Mar. 1. 


Dr. CortLAND Myers is the supply for the 
ulpit of the First Presbyterian church of 
ong Beach, Calif. This is one of the 
rgest Presbyterian churches in the world. 


Tue Board oF TRUSTEES of Ottawa uni- 
ersity at its recent mid-year meeting, ap- 
roved the plan to launch a campaign for 
pproximately $800,000, active work to 
egin on the campaign on May 1, 1925. It 
s expected that of this total sum a half 
jillion will be devoted to permanent 
ndowment and part of the remainder to 
ae completion of the Commons building 
nd perhaps a library building, with a 
learing up of current indebtedness. 

Rey. A. R. Harpy of Newton, Kan., held 
series of meetings with the First church 
£ Hutchinson, Kan., in March, which re- 
Ited in a marked revival and thirty-two 
eported professions of faith. 


Rev. WATER INGRAM of Moline, IIl., re- 
Jices in the way adults are responding to 
1e gospel invitation Sunday after Sunday. 
fe has arranged for a Bible conference in 
fay to be conducted by Dr. F. E. Taylor 
f Indianapolis, and for a gospel campaign 
» be conducted by Dr. George W. Truett 
1 1926. 


Dr. Joun M. Moore of Marcy Avenue 
‘ urch, Brooklyn, announces the annual 
ven’s dinner of the church to be held on 
riday, April 17, with an address by Con- 
ressman Emanuel Celler on “The World 
court.” The pastor will also speak. 


L. C. Davies was ordained to the ministry 
t South Tacoma Baptist church, Wash., 
farch 30. He was formerly a minister in 
ie M. E. church. 


Tue First Cuurcu of Waterloo, Iowa, 
ev. R. E. Williamson, pastor, received 
early 100 new members at the Easter sea- 
om as a result of a personal visitation 
vangelistic campaign with other churches 
ader the leadership of Dr. A. E. Kernahan 
uring Mar. 15-20.The First church had 
om twenty-five to thirty workers in the 
Id each day, laymen and women as 
angelists visiting homes, stores and offices 
‘esenting the claims of Christ and the 
yligation of church membership. 
orkers report many remarkable experi- 
ices and through their enthusiasm the 
urch is experiencing a wave of evangel- 
‘ic fervor and spiritual power. 

THe ANNUAL MeetING of the Baptist 
4urch Extension Society of Brooklyn and 
lueens will be held at the First church in 
‘illiamsburg on Monday, May 11, the date 
ing been changed to accommodate the 
wtist Young People’s organization which 
holding a concert on Tuesday, May 5. 
Rev. Hersert W. Hines, pastor-elect of 
e Central church, Springfield, Hl. will 
oadcast over station WLS Chicago, at 
15 p. m, April 22, the subject being: 
Meating and the Church.” Mr. Hines has 
en connected with scouting for ten years, 
ir three years being president of the Kan- 
‘kee Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
2, and member of the National Council. 
a 


THE CHURCHES OF St. Paut, Minn., held 
a union service at the First church, Friday 
evening, April 10, at which Pres. Carl E. 
Milliken of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion was the speaker. 


THe UNITED CHURCHES (Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist) at Hot Springs, 
S. D., have.called Rev. R. J. Lloyd, (Bap- 
tist) to their ministry. He will begin work 
May 1. Each church retains its identity, 
handles its own business affairs, holds its 
own business meetings, raises its own mis- 
sionary moneys and receives its own mem- 
bers in its own way. They combine under 
one pastor for worship, Sunday school and 
young people’s work. 


i. L.. Mirizs, director of evangelism, as- 
sisted Pastor Beachy in special meetings at 
Dubois, Idaho, from which twenty-six per- 
sons were received for membership. 


VISALIA First CHurRcH, California, has 
started a Japanese Sunday school with an 
enrolment of thirty-five children and four 
adults, 

THe First CHurcH of Syracuse, N. Y., 
held a “candle lit communion ‘service’ on 
Wednesday evening of Passion week to 
which all believers in Jesus conscious of 
sin and unworthiness were invited. This 
church has a vested choir of fifty voices 
under the direction of Mr. Harold Lyman. 


At THE First CHuRcH, Philadelphia, on 
a recent Wednesday evening, Rev. James S. 
Kirtley, acting pastor, welcomed for baptism 
eight boys and men, five of them Chinese. 

AULT, COLO., received thirty new mem- 
bers during the month of March and is 
talking about a new building. 

Rev. ZEcH Forp Bonp has been pastor of 
the First church, East St. Louis, Mo., one 
year. Within that time there have been 
ninety-three baptisms and seventy-five addi- 
tions to the church in other ways. The 
church has now 1,308 members and a cur- 
rent expense budget of more than $10,000. 


Rev. Arruur J. SmirH, New York 
evangelist, conducted a successful meeting 


in the Washington Street church, Lynn, . 


Mass., Rev. Chester Underhill, pastor. It 
is stated that this church has never before 
had an evangelist, but Dr. Smith had the 
hearty support of the pastor and people. 
There was a large attendance at all the 
services, many young men and women of 
college age being present. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Ross Reed of Fairmount, W. Va., 
conducted the musical programs. Mr. and 
Mrs. Reed returned recently from a tour of 
Europe and will shortly go on a coast-to- 
coast concert tour of America. 


Mrs. Marcaret B. Pratt disclaims the 
authorship of the insert comparing King 
Alcohol to Bluebeard. It was mistakenly 
credited to her because she sent it in with 
other good printed material. 


Annual Meeting of Central 
District 


The attention of Baptist women in Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and the churches in Missouri 
cooperating with the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, is called to the fact that their an- 
nual meeting is to be held May 5-7, in the 
Fountain Street church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The public meetings committee is 
making an interesting and helpful program 
in which the mornings will be given to the 
district business, reports and discussions, 
and the afternoon to inspiring addresses and 
interesting stories of work by own home 
and foreign missionaries. It is the desire 
of the officers that this shall be a large 
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and enthusiastic gathering from the very 
start. Owing to the fact that the Northern 
Baptist Convention meets this year in 
Seattle, there ‘may be many who usually 
attend that meeting who cannot go this 
year. They will find an excellent substitute 
in this district meeting. The distance is 
not great, the fare reasonable, the church 
extends its hospitality for lodging and break- 
fast. Circles in each church should send 
the president or some other person to rep- 
resent them and bring back to them the in- 
spiration of the meeting. Mrs. H. HB. Good- 
man, president of W. A. B. F. M. S.. Mrs. 
George Caleb Moor, vice-president, W. A. 
B. H. M. S., devotional leaders from the 
three states, and missionaries of both home 
and foreign boards will speak. Women of 
Central District, this is your meeting, 
planned for you. Come and take advantage 
of it. If you wish entertainment notify 
Mrs. J. A. Klise, 2101 Jefferson Drive, S. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Three things we ask 
you to do, first come, if at all possible; sec- 
ond, take it up among your women and en- 
courage others to come; third, pray earnest- 
ly that this may be a real spiritual uplift 
to all who attend, and through them to the 
churches from which they come. 
—Mrs. George Wheaton Taft, 
President of Central District 


Obituary 


Mrs. Betty Koch, born 1841 in Germany, 
died Mar. 28 in Chicago; interment at Wald- 
heim, Mar. 30, Acting Pastor J. W. Weddell 
of the Albany Park church and Rev. E. G. 
Kleise of the Humboldt Park church 
officiating. Mrs. Koch was one of the 
pioneers of Baptist work under Pastor 
Oncken and endured hardships for her 
faith. She was baptized in 1864. In 1860 
she was married to Louis Koch who died 
in 1911, leaving Mrs. Koch with five 
daughters and two sons, one of whom, Rev. 
H. Koch, is prominent in German Baptist 
work in Kansas and Nebraska. Mrs. Koch 
came to America in 1889, joining the Jacob 
Meier church and later the Humboldt Park, 
Chicago. 
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not desired send discontinuance order. 
Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space ‘discounts. 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 
100 words free; 4 cents per word for addi- 
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Want Ads 


For Sale—Small modern home with acre 
in fine suburban community near Seattle, 
Wash. Good schools, church, near new 
Coast Highway, fine view of mountains. If 
interested, write owner—Miss Stella C. Utt, 
827 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available 
after March 1 for single church or union 
meetings! Safe and sane! Highly recom- 
mended! For dates, terms and references 
write to 3938 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent, Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 324) 

Dr. Julius A. Leavitt of Lincoln, Neb., 
passed away Apr. 3 after an illness of 
months. Doctor Leavitt took his prepar- 
atory work at Connecticut Literary insti- 
tute, and was a graduate of Brown uni- 
versity and Newton Theological semin- 
ary. He was a fellow of the Royal 
- Geographical society. After holding im- 
portant pastorates in Vermont and Kan- 
sas, Doctor Leavitt was for six years 
director of religious education for Illi- 
nois, and then for twenty-one years 
president of Ewing college. For the past 
fourteen years he has been superintend- 
ent of the Society for the Friendless in 
Nebraska, caring for the needs of prison- 
ers. He leaves a widow and one son. 
He was a member of the First church 
of Lincoln. 


The new building of the First church 
at Crawfordsville, Ind. was dedicated 
Mar. 29, Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, general 
superintendent of the Indiana Conven- 
tion preaching the dedicatory sermon. 
Rev. S. G. Huntington, of the extension 
division of the convention, lead in a 
financial campaign that resulted in the 
underwriting of the balance of debt re- 
maining. Services were held during the 
week preceding, Rev. T. J. Parsons of the 
Baptist Observer speaking to the young 
people on Wednesday night, and Rev. B. 
E. Antrobus, a former pastor, preaching 
on Friday night. Miss Elsie MacGregor 
of Indianapolis gave an organ recital on 
Thursday night, at which time the new 
Moller pipe organ, given as a memorial 
to W. T. Whittington by his widow and 
daughter, was dedicated. The new build- 
ing, value about $100,000. is a modern 
plant with a beautiful auditorium, an as- 
sembly room, and some thirty additional 
rooms. Rev. D. Heitmeyer, pastor, has 
been on the field a year and nine months. 
He has lead in an aggressive way, 150 
having been added to the church, and 
all departments of the work strength- 
ened. 

The spring quarter of the extension 
courses in religion conducted by the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago will give its chief attention to the 
training of leaders for mission study 
classes in the churches. The meetings 
will be held for six Tuesday nights, Apr. 
21 to May 26. The lecture course will 
be given hy Dean Shailer Mathews and 
Prof. G. B. Smith on the topic “The Vic- 
torious Gospel.” The following subjects 
will be discussed in this series of lec- 
tures: Apr. 21, “The Victory over Fear”; 
Apr. 28, “The Victory over Selfishness”; 
May 5, “The Victory over Animalism’’; 
May 12, “The Victory over. Superstition”; 
Mav 19, “The Victory over Ecclesiastic- 
ism”; May 26, “The Victory over the 
World.” The lectures will be given from 
7:45 to 8:30, and will be followed im- 
mediately by two classes which will use 
the mission study books of the Mission- 
ary Education Movement as the hasis of 
discussion. Prof. A. G. Baker of the 
chair of missions, who was himself a mis- 
sionary in Latin America for eleven 
years, will conduct the class in the study 


-calling the conference. 


of Latin America, Prot. Ay Ee Holtsot 
the Chicago Theological seminary, who 
came into intimate contact with immi- 
grant groups in this country while Na- 
tional Social Service Secretary for Con- 
gregational churches, will have charge of 
the class in the study of “The Slavs in 
America.” During the winter quarter a 
couple of hundred people attended the 


lectures and classes, and it is hoped that. 


an even. larger number will be enrolled 
for the work of the spring quarter. The 
lectures will be given in the assembly 
hall of Harper Memorial library; and the 
classes will be conducted in class-rooms 
in the same building. 


The students in the theological semi- 
naries are preaching sermons 70 


per cent better than those of ordained, 


ministers, according to Dr. John Bar- 
low, of the Memorial Presbvterian 
Church, Brooklyn. Doctor Barlow be- 


lieves that the undergraduates are ap- 
proaching the modern needs of religion 
with a freshness of veiwpoint. that au- 
gurs a brighter future for the churches of 
America. “I have just finished reviewing 
several hundred sermons composed by 
undergraduate students of the theological 
seminaries for the annual Homiletic Re- 
view contest,” Doctor Barlow says, “and 
the average of these sermons I think is 
70 per cent higher than the average of 
those sent in, by the ordained ministers 
for the last competition.” 


It is proposed that a conference of stu- 
dents on pacific problems assemble at 
the University of Chicago, Apr. 24-26. It 
will be the purpose of the conference to 
discuss only the following questions: 
“How Can We Promote the Peace of the 
Pan-Pacific Basin?” Unrelated questions 
will not be discussed. Upon the sugges- 
tion of the committee of counsel of Y. 
M. C. A.’s of Illinois, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the University 
of Chicago has taken the initiative of 
Delegations will 
be seated representing Australia-New 
Zealand, Canada, China, India, Japan, 
Korea, Latin-America (coastal), Philip- 
pines, Russia and the United States. 
delegations will represent the peoples of 
the Pacific basin rather than political 
sovereignties. Each delegation will be 
composed of five commissioners. These 
commissioners will be bona fide students 
in attendance at some institution of 
higher learning in the state of Illinois. 


Hidden behind the Andes mountains 
and their innumerable spurs, and set 
apart from the coast settlements by 
mighty rivers, there are between 5,000,000 
and 10,000,000 Indians in South America 
who have never been reached by the 
gospel or by modern civilization. So 
numerous and so inaccessible are these 
peoples that no census has ever been 
taken. Some authorities, including states- 
men and churchmen who have traveled 
among them, say that the number is 
about 10,000,000, while others assert 
there are half that many. “The Andes 
have set up between peoples a barrier as 
mighty as the Himalayas It has been 
easier to go down from New York across 
the Caribbean and along the Atlantic to 
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the mouth of the Amazon and a thousand 
miles and more up the Amazon to reach 
communities at the head-waters than to 
go from Bolivia or Ecuador or Peru, a 
relatively short distance across into those 
same regions.” 


The annual meeting of the First church 
of Wakefield, Mass., was held on Thurs 
day evening, Apr. 2. Approximat 
$40,000 was raised for ali purposes dur 
ing the year just closed, more than $18- 
000 of which was for benevolences, Th 
corporation voted to change its fiscg 
year to correspond with that of the so 
cieties of the Northern Baptist Conven 
tion. A week of devotional meetings wa 
held preceding Easter Sunday. It is ex- 
pected that fifty new members will re- 
ceive the hand of fellowship at the Ma: 
communion. Harvey J. Moore is in th 
third year of his pastorate. 


“The Creation,” by James Weldon n 
Johnson, secretary of the National Asso- | 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, has been set to music by Loui 
Gruenberg, one of the leading moder 
composers. It is to be published i 
Vienna and the privilege of producing i 
has been requested by the America 
Music Guild and the League of Com 
posers. j 


Sixty members of the Georgi: 
committee on interracial cooperati 
were present at the recent annual meet 
ing in Atlanta, both races being well re a 
resented. Enactment of an effective anti- 
lynching law, provision of a state institu- 
tion for delinquent negro girls, survey a | 
housing conditions, and the securing fo: 
negro people of more adequate educa- 
tional advantages, better conditions of 
travel and justice in the courts, were _ 
ameng the immediate objectives set by . 
the committee. 


To arouse patriotic interest and not “ 0 
help out the government in an economy 
program,” Secretary Wilbur of the nav 
department committed the task of 
storing the historic frigate “Constitutio 
to Rear Admiral De Steiguer of the Bos 
ton Navy Yard, with the suggestion t 
contributions on the basis of two a 
one-half cents each from the school ch 
dren of the country should be sou 
to meet the expense of the undertaki 
Congress has authorized the restorati 
of the “Constitution” and at the sa 
time the acceptance of private donation: 
for that purpose. The first donation 0 
one dollar came from Daniel Jennings 
Boston, who wrote: “Find enclosed 
as a small contribution for the prese 
tion of the old fighting ship ‘Consti 
tion’ from a boy Civil War veter 
navy.” Secretary Wilbur in his let 
to Rear Admiral De Steiguer said: 
there are 16,000,000 children in the Uni 
States attending school a _ contribut 
of two and one-half cents per child wo 
rebuild the ‘Constitution. I sugg 
that the amount necessary for recon 
tioning the ‘Constitution’ be apportioned 
among the states. You have alre 
been in communication with the Daug 
ters of 1812 and it seems to me app 
priate that the campaign be manage 
by them under your supervision.” 
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North Shore Baptist Young People’s 
Inion, Chicago, issues a four-page mim- 
ograph paper bearing the name Clarion 
‘all, and full of interesting news of the 
oung people’s work. 

Any Baptist church in the United 
tates may appoint one delegate to the 
‘orthern Baptist Convention and one ad- 
itional delegate for every 100 members, 
roviding the church during the year im- 
iediately preceding the annual meeting 
ithe convention shall have cooperated 
_ the financial support of the work of 
‘least one of the cooperative organiza- 
ons of the convention. 


‘Under Evangelist Harry A. Manewal, 
‘e old pioneer church at Augusta, Kan., 
is had a spiritual awakening such as 
is never before been experienced in the 
story of the city or the immediate vic- 
ity. The campaign continued six 
eeks, and the church, which can seat 
‘0 people in view of the platform, was 
owded nearly every evening, Besides 
number of Christians who came for- 
urd for reconsecration, 203 people were 
ialt with personally and confessed faith 
wesus. Of these, Pastor C. T. Ilsley 
ls already baptized 115; fifteen more 
and approved and the end is not yet. 
lfty-seven have been received into the 
urch by letter and experience. Of the 
converts, several have been received 
to the fellowship of other denomina- 
ns, ; 


During the visit of Dr. William Axling 
banquet was tendered him by the 
Yung people of the Japanese Baptist 
‘rch, Seattle, Wash., with 100 persons 
pesent. The program had for its theme 
“apanese Young People on the Fly.” 
sveral toasts were given by the young 
“Tuning Up the Engine,” “Fly- 
‘ in Formation,” “Step on the Gas” 
ai “A Safe Landing.” Doctor Axling 
Sd: “In the 25,000 miles I have 
fveled in this trip in the United States, 
a1 of all the meetings I have attended 
Us banquet will stand out as the one to 
Dibest and longest remembered. Here 
iithis group of Japanese and American 
Yang people is an example of what I 
re been praying for and working for 
i talking to the American people in 
83 whole trip. It is prophetic of what 
@ Christian people on both sides of the 
tific are looking for.” 
Rev. [W. C. Poole, London, who was 
eicted president of the World’s Sun- 
' School association at the conven- 
41 which was held in Glasgow last 
le, is coming to the United States 
tlt he may be present at the annual 
Meting of the executive committee of 
ut association. The meeting will be 
id in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
irk City, Thursday, Apr. 23. Doctor 
Pyle will be in America less than three 
W:ks and in that time he will speak in 
atleast twelve cities. His itinerary is: 
*-onto, Apr. 9; Detroit, Apr. 12; Pitts- 
Digh, Apr. 13; Dayton, O., Apr. 14; 
iton, O., Apr. 15; Lafayette, Ind., 
flO; St. Louis, Apr. 17; Chicago, 
18-19; Buffalo, Apr. 20; Newark, 
J. erpruzi: New York, Apr. ' 23; 
ladelphia, Apr. 24; sails for England, 


The Western Washington Convention 
meets with the Fremont church, Seattle, 
May 11-13. The pastors’ and the women’s 
conferences will be held on Monday 
afternoon. The convention program be- 
gins Monday night and _ concludes 
Wednesday night. Each church is en- 
titled to send three delegates and one for 
each additional 100 members or major 
fraction thereof. 


A mass meeting was held in Toyko to 
do public honor to the foreigners who 
contributed to the advance of Japan dur- 
ing the Meiji Era (1867-1912). And in 
the list the most numerous group by far 
was Protestant missionaries. Between 
seventy and eighty of these men and wo- 
men—some of whom are still at work 
in Japan—were honorably mentioned as 
the benefactors of this nation. And in 
spite of the recent anti-American feel- 
ings, the largest proportion of foreigners 
honored was American. 


At the annual meeting of the Council 
of Women for Home Missions held in 
January, 1925, recommendations made by 
the committee on legislative matters 
were approved as follows: In view of 
the need that Christian people shall make 
their social conscience effective in pres- 
ent day life, and of the fact that legis- 
lation offers one of the direct avenues for 
such effectiveness, interest, cooperation 
and activity are recommended on behalf 
of the prohibition of the sale of poyote 
to the Indians, law enforcement, in con- 
nection with the eighteenth amendment 
to the constitution of the United States, 
the child labor amendment to the con- 
stitution and such legislation as will en- 
able the United States to become a con- 
stituent of the World Court. 


Why I Go to Church 
By D. K. Epwarps 


(I need it, the church needs me) 

(a) I believe in God and desire 
to worship him. 

(b) Mankind needs help to get 
in right relations to our heavenly 
Father—to continue so; and to 
maintain brotherly interest in our 
fellowmen. 

(c) Public worship—pulpit and 
class teachings are helpful, show- 
ing the “Way, the Truth, the Life.” 

(a) Having had a glimpse at 
non-Biblelands, I see better than 
ever why Bible religion and morals 
are the acknowledged factors of 
safety in a governmental structure, 
especially a self-governed people as 
is ours. 

(b) Churches are the only or- 
ganizations whose sole business is 
(or should be) propagating and 
radiating this element of strength 
and security to our country—yes, 
to all countries. “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation.” 

(c) How can I, as a good citizen, 
be excused from doing my part of 
the patriotic service with both my 
money and my efforts? I am cer- 
tainly debtor to its benefits. 
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Roger W. Babson estimates that at 
least 90 per cent of business managers 
are connected with churches. Speakers 
on industrial reforms would rather ad- 
dress church audiences, they claim, than 
chambers of commerce or clubs, because 
church groups are more likely to con- 
tain the very men to be reached. 


Georgetown college, one of the lead- 
ing educational institutions of the South 
is engaged in a campaign to raise $1,000,- 
000 for the following purposes: A fresh- 
man dormitory to cost $100,000, with 
$25,000 endowment; remodeling the li- 
brary, $15,000; chemistry building, $100,- 
000; heating plant, $50,000; remodeling 
old gymnasium and library for class 
rooms and biology department, $25,000; 
fine arts building, including chapel, $100,- 
000; missionaries’ home, $100,000; addi- 
tion to the girls’ dormitory, $100,000, with 
$25,000 for maintenance; and $50,000 will 
be spent on beautifying the grounds. 
Faculty, students and friends are taking 
hold of the campaign with great enthus- 
iasm, 


The Mar. 29 bulletin of the First Bap- 
tist church, Syracuse, N. Y., Bernard C. 
Clausen pastor, contained this notice: 
“Next Wednesday night, we shall turn 
aside to discuss a question which is rock- 
ing the religious life of our city like an 
earthquake. Last week, at the Ministers’ 
Association meeting, a resolution was in- 
troduced requesting that no speakers be 
invited to the Keith Lenten services who 
were not in full accord with the Lenten 
spirit, and this accord was defined by 
several sentences of creedal belief. Shall 
we censor the Lenten services? Or are 
they proving themselves blessed of God 
by their results—your hearts? The reso- 
lution will come up for discussion and 
action before the ministers on the fol- 
lowing Monday. What does the church 
think about it? We are inviting the min- 
ister who prepared the resolution to be 
present on Wednesday night and read it 
to us. Then we shall all have a splendid 
opportunity to talk it over in frankest 
sincerity.” 

According to news reports, southern 
Baptist educators in a conference at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., adopted an irenic and inclus- 
ive attitude with regard to the funda- 
mentalist-modernist controversy. The 
conference is quoted thus: “With these 
two schools of thought before them, 
what are the colleges to do? Both par- 
ties belong to our denomination, as do 
the colleges, and both, therefore, have 
somewhat to do with the colleges. The 
colleges take no nominal side of either 
of the factions, avoid alliance with either 
fundamentalism or modernism, and 
strive to bring them together on a work- 
ing basis. Let the colleges emphasize 
the fact that fundamentalism and mod- 
ernism are not necessarily exclusive of 
one another. The Bible cannot be taken 
literally and never was meant to be so 
taken.” In response to that action, 
Evangelist T. T. Martin is circularizing 
the South in advocacy of a proposal to 
divide the Southern Baptist Convention 
and form two bodies to be composed of 
the adherents respectively of fundamen- 
talism and of the position announced by 
the educators, 
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Buie’s Creek Academy, Salem, N. C., 
J. A. Campbell, president, is having the 
best year in its history, with an enrol- 
ment of 738 for the year, thirty-six of 
them ministerial students and thirteen 
married men. Since Christmas the school 
is occupying the new library building, 
the gift of Mr. D. Rich, as a memorial 
to his wife. Plans are in the making to 
erect a new administration building and 
auditorium combined. The funds for 
this building were left by Mr. Rich=who 
died last year. 

At the National Convention of Ortho- 
dox Colleges held recently at Chicago, 
more than twenty colleges were repre- 
sented, and as many as twelve different 
religious denominations are known to 
have been represented by delegates. At 
this convention the foundation was laid 
for the establishing of a permanent or- 
ganization to be known as the Asso- 
ciation of Conservative Protestant Col- 
leges. As a basis for their common pur- 
pose, the participating institutions agreed 
upon and subscribed to the following 
statement of faith: 1. We believe in the 


Holy Scriptures as the supernatural and . 


authoritative revelation of God’s will to 
man. 2. We believe in the deity and vir- 
gin birth of Christ, and in the personality 
of the Holy Spirit. 3. We believe that 
God created the physical universe by a 
separate act of divine power, and that he 
created man in his own image, denying 
the modern hypothesis of evolution; nor 
do we believe that man is a product of 
such evolution. 4. We believe in the fall 
of man through transgression, and in the 
substitutionary atonement of Christ. 5. 
We believe in the necessity of the new 
birth, and in purity of heart and fife. 6. 
We believe in the resurrection of the 
body. 7. We believe in the second com- 
ing of Christ, and in future rewards and 
punishments. 


The stewardship committee of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation an- 
nounces the following list of judges for 
the young people’s stewardship essay 
contest: Senior Class A, Dr. J. Milnor 
Wilbur, Dr. Arthur C. Baldwin and Mrs. 
L HA O*Hara, senior Classe.) raed 
Tomlinson, Mrs. W. A. Hill and Mrs. G. 
Howard Estey. Intermediate, Mrs. Clara 
Pinkham, Mrs. George H. Taft and Rev. 
R. LaRue Cober. Junior, Miss Vera 
Rice, Miss A. Edith Myers, and Miss 
Mary Noble. 


The Louisiana state committee on race 
relations, in session recently in New Or- 
leans, set the following objectives for 
the coming year: Efforts to secure a 
state normal school for negroes and-.a 
reformatory for delinquent negro boys, 
the creation of a state housing commis- 
sion, the organization of local interracial 
committees in a number of centers, and 
continuance of a campaign of educational 
publicity. Through the committee’s ef- 
forts, a bill providing for a state normal 
was passed almost unanimously last year 
but failed for lack of the governor’s sig- 
nature. 


In 1925 summer schools under the 
auspices of the interdenominational com- 
mittee of the Central West for missions 
will be held as follows: Winona Lake, 
Ind., June 23-30; Lake Geneva, Wis., 
July 6-13: Courses offered will include 
lectures, normal and study classes on the 
text-books, “Latin. America,” ‘Prayer 
and Missions,” ‘Peasant Pioneers” and 
other text-books. Forums, Bible classes, 
platform meetings and inspirational ad- 
dresses by many missionaries will form 
the program. Estimated expense for the 
week, $25. For further information write 
the chairman of publicity, Mrs. F. E. 
Clendenen, 300 So. Taylor Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 


LIFE ANNUITIES 


A Sound Investment 


The Life Annuities of The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society Do More Than Return a Maximum Income for Life 


1. Because the life of the annuitant is enriched with the 
contentment which comes from the assurance of a regular 


income. 


2. Because a second life may be enriched by the extension 
of the income after the first life has ended. 

3. Because the life of the nation will be enriched by the 
ultimate expenditure of the principal in missionary work or in 
the creation of a trust or memorial fund, the income from 
which for all time will go toward Christianizing the people of 


this and other lands. 


For nearly fifty years The American Baptist Home Mission Society has been 
receiving gifts on the annuity plan, and the amount of its annuity fund is now over 


$2,000,000, received from 500 living annuitants. 


On this amount it is paying an- 


nuities which vary from 4 to 9 per cent, according to the ages of those who are 


receiving the payments. 


For annuity booklet, sample contract, and survivorship rate tables and legacies 
kindly address Secretary Charles L. White, 23 East 26th St., New York City. 
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The pastors’ school at Ohio State uni- j 
versity annually offers training to town 
and country pastors of all denomina- 
tions, in town and country church work, 
Courses are offered this year in Bible 
study, church supervision and adminis. | 
tration, religious education, recreatio 
rural economics and household econor 
ics, and international affairs. Lecture 
readings and round table discussions w 
enable the pastor to present his problen 
and discuss them in the light of new su 
ject-matter. Examinations are given ¢ 
request and certificates of attendance 
sued. The date of opening is Monda 
June 15. 


The past winter was a time of un 
evangelistic activity in Porto Rico. 
evangelists using the Spanish langua 
ewere on the island. Evangelist H 
Strachan working with all denom 
tions visited some of the important ce: 
ters and the pastors have followed 
this work with excellent results. 
Cayey the Baptist pastor reported th 
the moving picture theater had to c 
several nights during the campaign 
cause the people forsook it for the go 
tent. Rev. Fred J. Peters is the seco 
evangelist who gave his time to 
smaller and more secluded places | 
visited by the larger movement. He ai 
his wife have been graciously used 
winning souls and quickening the spiri 
ual life of the churches. = 
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The spring number of Echoes-Tid 
just from the press gives in full the pl 
of the W. A. B. H. M. society for carr 
ing on the Golden Anniversary driv 
be launched May 1. This leafiet may | 
had in quantities for free distributic 
Also the leaflets, “The Golden Tre 


Opportunity,” “Golden Anniver 
Hymnal Hymn Contest,’ and “Co 
quences,’ give valuable information 


along the same line. Prepare now 
start the drive in your mission Cif 
May 1, by having on hand new inform 
tive literature. New missionary pem 
sketches of Gladys McCormack, Eth 
Downsbrough, Alma E. Kurtz, Gert 
Miller, Ada F. Morgan, Ruth 

Leona C. Moore, Mary A. Hynd 
Margaret Renshaw and Alma Pelle Cl 
ford are now available. From tim 
time we have copies of personal le 
‘from missionaries, which would prove 
interesting addition to a missionary 
gram. All 1924 mission study 
have been reduced in price to 25 ¢ 
each for paper and .40 cents for ¢ 
binding. Our remaining stock of 
calendars while they last, only 10 ¢ 
each. Address all orders to Baptist L 
erature Bureau, Room 500, 2320 Michig: 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 3 


The Indivisibility of the 
Church’s Life 


By Ropzert E. SPEER 


FPVIERE is nothing in Christ tha 
one communion can monopolize. — 
is the most outstanding single impres 
that comes to me as a result of 

association with all the churches im 
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pls is station WCOY radiocasting from the office 
of THE BAPTIST, third floor of the Immanuel 
Bldg., 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


; “Good evening, friends of radioland. Have you no- 
ticed any symptoms of spring fever? Now that springtime 
seems to be here, it will be well to look out for that 
languid feeling that takes the energy out of us. “Is he 
a go-getter?” we usually ask when the pastor names some 
one for an agent for THE BAPTIST. And if the reply 
is, “Not exactly. He is rather a have-it-broughter,” we 
discourage the nomination. 


“This springtime feeling of letting down on the usual 
effort needs attention, We will ask the office boy to sing 
you a verse of rhyme that he has just picked up, as a 
tonic. 


“Tt cannot be done? 
Why, there’s nothing too big 
To be done by the man 
(Who will hustle and dig. 
So roll up your sleeves 
And whistle and grin; 
*Twill never be done 
If you never begin.” 


“Friends, you remember last week we introduced you 
to one of our agents in South Dakota, eighty-two years 
old. Well, this evening we want you to meet another 
of our boosters. This is Rev. B. F. Lawler of Osceola, 
Mo. He is ninety-one years old, recalls many things that 
happened before most of us were born, and reads the paper 
with a keen discrimination. He says, “I have not read 
anything for the past fifty years in our paper that gave 
me keener pleasure than the articles now appearing by 
Frederic C. Spurr.” Scores of others voice the same dis- 
criminating judgment. It is a rare tribute to our paper 
that this mature saint still finds it stimulating and helpful. 


Station WCOY 


“Last week we paid our best tribute to Montana on 
account of that convention having attained the highest 
subscription rate among the conventions of our denomi- 
nations. The standing of the conventions according to 
their ratings is as follows: 1, Montana; 2, Washington; 
3, Michigan; 4, North Dakota; 5, Wyoming; 6, Wisconsin; 
7, California; 8, South Dakota; 9, Nebraska; 10, Arizona. 
Rated on their subscription lists regardless of member- 
ship, the following conventions lead in the order named: 
Illinois, Michigan, California, Ohio and New York. 


“Have you read our great offer in the issues of April 4, 
11 and this issue concerning NEW subscribers? May 1, 
1925, to Jan. 1, 1926, for $1. Every pastor, agent, or friend 
can interest others to make a trial subscription at this rate. 
Parents, send it for the rest of the year to your children. 
Pastors, send it to your people. Friends, could you make 
a wiser investment than that of sending the paper to some 
Baptist family that should be reading it? 


“The office boy says he saw a good word in the 
Calendar of the Third Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
which he will give us in closing.” 


“Mr. Meant-to has a comrade 
And his name is Didn’t Do; 

Have you ever chanced to meet them? 
Have they ever called on you? 


These two fellows live together 
In the house of Never-win 
And I’m told that it is haunted 
By the Ghost of Might-Have-Been.” 


“And he says that he read recently in Mark Twain 
about a steamboat: every time the captain blew the 
whistle it stopped the engine. But he doesn’t care to 
make any comments. 


“Good night, friends. 


We will be on the air again 
April 25.” 


[deral. Council during the last four 
lars. It is a sheer impossibility to seg- 
zate any fresh discovery of Christ that 
y one of our great Christian groups 
b If any group has had a true 
Wight into Christ and what he means 
# human life, all have shared in that. 
Hight. If any one writes a hymn that 
€alts Christ or writes a new devotional 
ok centering around him, no one stops 
‘inquire to what denomination the au- 
r belongs. 

We are coming to a common rec- 
®Onition of the elemental unity of life 
experience among the churches. 
fere is no Presbyterian type of sin, 
‘h which only the Presbyterian church 
1 deal. You cannot denominationalize 
ji. There is just one kind of sin. And 
thre is, accordingly, just one task, ele- 
imal in its unity, before all the 
irches, whatever their names may be 
he task of overcoming sin through 
power of their one Saviour and 


rd. 


ler unity as our churches have been 
ught face to face with concrete tasks. 
ere is an indivisibility of our Chris- 
1 reactions to any great moral issue. 
1ong the many recent evidences of this 
ie has been more striking than the 
sponse in all communions to the Jap- 
se exclusion act. The reactions among 
| various churches against such a ra- 
discrimination were identical. The 
lic statements made by the Federal 
incil were simply a gathering-up of 


Ve have come to a realization of this 


the judgment of all thoughtful Christian 
groups. 

Or take the resolutions on war adopted 
by almost all the Christian bodies. If 
you erased the denominational names no 
one could possibly tell which declaration 
came from which body. The common 
convictions on the issue of war and 
peace are a revelation of the community 
of mind among the churches. Other 
illustrations, equally convincing, of the 
indivisibility of our Christian experience 
could be drawn from the attitude of the 
churches toward prohibition, their efforts 
to relieve the suffering in the Near East, 
Russia and Central Europe, their new 
experience in grappling with the prob- 
lems of race, and in many other fields 
of cooperative activity. 

That there are difficult and delicate 
questions before the churches as they 
undertake to deal with great social and 
international questions cannot be de- 
nied, None is more difficult and complex 
than the true function of the church in 
its relation to issues which are also the 
concern of the state. But the difficul- 
ties themselves are a unifying force, 
drawing the churches together in an ef- 
fort to find together the right way, as 
they cannot find it alone. Certainly the 
churches must not be intimidated from 
doing what they ought to do because 
of fear of making mistakes or of doing 
what some think they ought not to do. 

There are voices that would like to 
keep the voice of the church from being 


heard. We ourselves may at times have 


MAKING A PERSONAL 
FAITH | 


By 
BISHOP WILLIAM F. McDOWELL 


These addresses are deeply spiritual 


efforts to help’ men and women to 
“find their own way to Jesus Christ.”’ 


NET, $1.00, POSTPAID 
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misgivings as to what the church should 
do. But all our questions as churches 
finally reduce themselves to two. The 
first concerns our relation to our com- 
mon Head. How great a Lord is Jesus 
Christ to be? Are there areas of life 
of which he is not meant to be Lord? 
If so, then he is not the Lord of all, 
as we had supposed. The whole of 
human life belongs to him and must be 
brought under his mastery. That is the 
first issue on which we must be clear. 
The second question has to do with 
the relation of our churches to one an- 
other. The problems which are faced 
in the Federal Council are church prob- 
lems. They are issues with which the 
churches as churches must deal. They 
are questions on which the churches 
-must find a common mind and in rela- 
tion to which they must be able to fulfill 
their corporate and indefeasable respon- 
sibilities. We have passed beyond the 
day when the churches can delegate their 
responsibilities to other agencies. We 
must grapple ourselves with these mo- 
mentous tasks and in order to do so 
with power we must develop a will to 
unity that will relegate to a secondary 
place all details of polity and organization 
and draw the churches together in a 
growing oneness of spirit and purpose. 


THE BAPTISI 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


IN this cross word puzzle are featured some of the familiar heroes of the 
Bible. Of course there are included some heroines also, but the masculine 
element predominates. 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (4) 


© 1925 THE J.c.w. co. 
To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 


AVE T|O|PIAIZ Ee 
DIT STH BBHIE/AIT | 
BAIDIAICIERRRIR 


HORIZONTAL 
Son of Abdiel (I Chr. 5:15) 
Son of Peleth (Num. 16:1) 
Cattle’s food 
Period of time 
Son of Noah 
Departure 
Exclamation 


A note in the scale 
Chr. 8:11) 


A father (Neh. 7:47) 

To commit wrong 

Found in a thicket 

The Shuhite (Job. 2:11) 
King of Bashan (Deut. 3:3) 
Profit 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Studies in the Psychological Interpretation pee 
of Religious Faith aheci@ote mony.”—Chicago News. 


Cause of Joseph’s sale 
Martha’s sister 


VERTICAL 


By FRANCIS L. STRICKLAND 


Very valuable to the preacher and 
director of religious education. - Male 


Anger 
NET, $2.00, POSTPAID 


Possesses 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 


A degree 
What Elisha made swim 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


What or which person 

A lyric poem 

A favorite name for father 
A body of salt water 
Singular 

Edge of top of a bowl 

A spherical body 


24. To equip 
25. What Peter did 
A bird used for sacrifice 


| Any church, school or class can 
publish a parish paper by using our 
co-operative plan. A parish paper 26. 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 38. A degree 


ing to the various horizontal and vertic 


the puzzle is solved correctly, 
and vertically. The black spaces are 


Name of a tower (Gen. 35:21) 
A town built by the sons of Elpaal 
Name of an altar (Josh, 23:34) 


Situate among the rivers (Nah. 3:8) 


Companion of Moses and Aaron 


What the two going to Emmaus were 


How to Soive a Cross Word Puzzie (4) 3 


al definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical , 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. ‘The first letter of each word is 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


(I 


eae FA tah ec therapy ee ee Me ee derful frock should have come from at) 
| ree Samples and Particulars soo ceadren petition insignificant little worm?” exclaimet) 
r ides f 3 : l" 
Dar SiAi ERNE Sather 32. A book ote. Bible (abbr.) high-brow little Sally, as she pirouetted 
The National Religious Press TL rie Me EM AS before the mirror admiring her new silk 


The Saving Sense 


Noah was not a promoter, but he 
floated a lot of stock. 1 


——— = j 


Another thought that has come to Us| 
out of the crossword puzzling is that the 
meanest family of words in the diction-| 
ary is the “mony” family, including) 
“sanctimony,” “parsimony,” “acrimony, | 
“alimony,” and some would add “matt 


4 

Little Girl (disturbed at her prayers | 
by her teasing young brother)-—“ Pardon j 
me a minute, God, while I kick Herbie. 
—Brown Jug. i 


The man who says he runs things| 
around his home usually has referentt| 
to the washing machine and the vacuum) 
cleaner.—Arkansas City Traveler. 


“Mother, isn’t it quaint that this wom 


dress. 


bril 18, 1925 


Ter mother, whose knowledge of 
ral history was not extensive, re- 
d: 
My dear! I don’t think you ought 
speak of your father like that!” 


. four-year-old girl and her six-year- 
brother were visiting their aunt. At 
time the aunt asked them how they 
| their prayers: 

aid the little girl: “Sometimes I say 
on muddy’s knees and sometimes 
the side of the bed.” 

And how about you?” asked the aunt 
the boy. 

Dh, I don’t need to pray when I’m 
re,” he replied. “I sleep with daddy.” 


Book Notes 


ev. Ashley Chappell of the Central 
E. church, South Asheville, N. C., 
ts through the George H. Doran 
npany a volume of sermons on the 
at Tragedies of the Bible ($1.60). 
: title is a striking one and well 
cted for the subjects discussed. The 
sedy of “sin” is linked with Cain, of 
“Insufficient” with Belshazzar’s 
ist, of “Sin’s Insanity” with the Prod- 
Son. Fourteen discourses in all. 
y are practical addresses and very 
gestive both as to subjects and treat- 
it. 


he old question Job propounded, “If 
an die shall he live again?” even be- 
Job’s time was the perplexing prob- 
of men’s souls; and since then it 
a remained so; nor is the tide of in- 

Men like Lodge and 
inspired it with a new 
mgy. Professor Tsanoff of Rice in- 
ite has completed a work of over 
&pages (Macmillan) on “The Problem 
‘mmortality.” This is an elaborate 
erudite discussion of the question 
1 a philosophic and psychological 
Wepoint. The article on Dante’s In- 
eo seems to us rather mechanically 
im:d to the subject; but is not a mis- 
We have given the speculations of 
hepre-Socratic philosophers of whom 
Medocles might be considered the 
ler; then the materialistic school as 
Sfesented by Lucretius, and the stoic 
Oion—only a little less materialistic 
fa the epicurean. The Buddhistic 
amies are well considered; the argu- 
met from teleology and ethics, and of 
@tht British idealism are considered. 
M book is as lucid and readable as 
heleep problem and a profound schol- 
/p permit. Cursory reading and 
%$21 browsing will profit little from it. 
metaphysical mind studiously ap- 
Wg itself to a congenial theme will 
ma rich reward in studying the con- 
i. This is a book for the student 
iphilosophic mind—and a feast for 


EJohn Meyers, director of Christian 
Itation of the North Shore Baptist 
th, Chicago, has the following to 
soncerning T. C. Gardner’s, general 
mm P. U. state secretary of Texas, 
book “Advanced B. Y. P. U. Meth- 


dS: It is far superior and more com- 


prehensive than anything” heretofore 
published on the same subject. Mr. 
Gardner, in his timely publication, dig- 
nifies the B. Y. P. U., lifts it out of. its 
so-thought elementary conception (by 
the many), places the B. Y. P. U. upon 
a loftier and more brilliant plane (its 
rightful place), not alone in the activi- 
ties of the church, but also of the de- 
nomination. 

The general organization of B. Y. P. 
U. as set forth by Mr. Gardner in this 
book assures any church an effective 
and compelling program for its young 
people. We are using it successfully at 
the North Shore church. The church 
that has two or more B. Y. P. U.’s will 
do well to set up this general organiza- 
tion oeb. Y. P. UU; and) also to place 
this valuable textbook in its next study 
course. I can heartily recommend its 
use by all B. Y. P. U. workers. 


Our friend Dr. J. J. Ross, formerly of 
the Second Baptist church in Chicago, 
now of the First church in Vancouver, 
B. C., is still busy with his expositions 
of Bible symbols and mysteries. His 
former volume on-the “Pearls of Pat- 
mos” was reviewed (as well as his other 
books) in our columns. All of his 
volumes are written from the viewpoint 
of the pre-millennialist, of which faith 
Dr. Ross is an astute and ardent advo- 
cate. The present volume bears the 
title of “The Breaking of the Seals.” 
It is an exposition of the fourth to 
twelfth chapters of Revelation. The au- 
thor freely admits that commentators 
and “great preachers have found it very 
difficult to break thro’” into this part 
of Revelation, and that he has had very 
little assistance outside of his own Bible 
studying. He is free from controver- 
sial tendencies, and never anxious to im- 
pose on the reader a disputed dogma. 
Moreover, the volume is charmingly de- 
votional and whether or not one chooses 
to accept his views, one cannot help 
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‘being won by the irenic spirit and bib- 


lical trend of the discussion. To those 
who are fond of delving into the myste- 
ries of the strange and fascinating book 
of Revelations, this volume of Dr. Ross 
will be a helpful guide, and to all a 
spiritual feast. 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 


your treasure go.” 


Typewriter 


Friction Means 
Office Friction 


Pounding on an inferior, noisy typewriter “gets on the nerves” 


of an operator. 


One nervous, irritable, dissatisfied girl may disorganize the whole 


office force. 


Executives can get better results by furnishing their typists with 
a ball bearing, silent running L. C. Smith. 
There are many things about this machine that we would like 


» to tell you if we may have the opportunity. 
Our illustrated catalog is free. 


The offices of Tue Baprist are equipped with L. C. Snuth typewriters. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill., Office, 58 E. Washington St. 


Phone Randolph 0052 
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The Doran company publishes a vol- 
ume of 190 pages on “The Wonders of 
the Kingdom,” prepared by G. R. H. 
Shafto ($1.50). The contents are a dis- 
cussion of the miracles of Jesus Christ. 
“It would seem that Trench had exhaust- 
ed that subject from the orthodox view- 
points; others like Taylor have gleaned 
after his rich harvest-yield. While this 
work is not as laboriously prepared as 
is Bishop Trench’s it compares not un- 
favorably with that great classic. The 
miracles are accepted as records of act- 
ual events; objections are not overlooked; 
cryptic and colloquial expressions are 
explained, contemporaneous and _ local 
conditions are made to throw sidelights 
on some obscure incidents. Granted the 
supernaturalness of Jesus the miracles 
are shown to be natural consequences of 
his ministry. 


HILDREN'S DAY 


HALL: MACK CO. FREE 


MUSIC 


Free samples of services of songs, etc., will be sent to 
Pastors, Superintendents, or Committees. 


TWO PAGEANT SERVICES 

Gateways of the Pibley may be used with 
-His Wondrous Works § or without the pageants, 
using the songs only, and supplying the necessary 
recitations from He per, No. 11. Samples of these 
Pageants free of charge. 

Helper No. 11. A book of recitations, exercises, 
drills and songs. Plenty of good material. 20c each. 
Children’s Day Specials, No. 1. Five special 
numbers, some with incidental music, in one 
booklet, 25 cents. 
Our “ Magnificat” is well named. No matter how 
many competitors it has, in most cases it is the unani- 
mous choice for the Sunday School. Have YOU 
seen it? Returnable sample on request. 


* Not sent for examination. 


HALL-MACK CO. ye & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. J Philadelphia, Pa. 


n= 


* 


* 


—_—§For Pageants———_, 
AND ALL OTHER SUPPLIES FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


be sure to send to 
91 Seventh Ave. 


GullistZ NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Sample outfit and catalog on request 


Box 430 


o 
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Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W, Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD 
Church BELLS— PEALS 
BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


WINS TON-IN TE RNATIONAL 


SUNDAY eee 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
Contain specially prepared Helps to 
Bible Study and many Attractive Iluse 
trations suitable for children. 
end for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible Headquarters 
120 Winston Building ; Philadelphia 


“The Gospel of Corinth” is the sub- 
ject of the first sermon in a volume of 
sermons by Rev. Richard Roberts 
preached in his pulpit in the Presbyte- 
rian church in Montreal, Canada. The 
volume duplicates the title of the first 
sermon. Doctor Roberts is a late comer 
into our country from Wales. He 
preached in Brooklyn for a short time 
and then returned to live under the folds 
of the Union Jack. His sermons do not 
disclose the features of the Welsh pulpit. 
They are not biblical enough, and brash 
rhetorical expressions are too manifest 
for a typical dignified sermon by a Welsh 
preacher; nor are the “summing up” ob- 
jectives in the sermon as clear as we 
would expect. However, we readily dis- 
cern why the preacher is popular with 
his people. Texts, themes and style do 
not move along the beaten paths of 
homiletic deliverances. The paragraphs 
and crisp sentences have thoughts that 
are refreshing in interest and bestirring 
in expression and purpose. 


Dr. Russell H. Stafford, through the 
Macmillan company, presents a volume 
on the popular subject, “Finding God.” 
Its sentiments are presumed to repre- 
sent “modern religious liberalism.” We 
doubt it will entirely please any school 
of thought. It is too “liberal” for the 
orthodox, and too orthodox for the lib- 
eral. It is almost colorless on contro- 
versial subjects, so far as any brand of 
theological thought is concerned. If 
the reactionary and radical parties could 
be less polemic and more constructive, 
inclined toward each other as much as 
they strain to differ from each other 
they would find “aid and comfort” in 
this volume. 


Convention Program 
(Continued from page 334) 


us the Scriptures,” Rev. Clar- 
ence W. Kemper, West Vir- 
ginia 


12:30 Singing and Benediction 

Afternoon: 

1:30 Recreation and Entertainment un- 
der direction of Local Com- 
mittee 

6:00 Laymen and Brotherhood Ban- 
quet 
Women’s Banquet 


Sunday, July 5 
Morning: 


9:45 Women’s Bible Class taught ‘by 
Miss Jessie Burrall, Missouri 
Men’s Bible Class (Under di- 
rection of National Council of 
Northern Baptist Laymen) 


11:00 Convention Sermon 
Rev. W. S. Abernethy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Afternoon: 


3:00 Young People’s Session (Pro- 
gram to be arranged by Edwin 
O. Phelps, Chicago) 
Evening: : 
7:30 Evening Worship conducted by 
Rev. H. W. Virgin, Illinois 
8:00 Address: 
“The Peace of the Pacific and 
the Peace of the World,” by Rev. 
Wm. Axling, Japan. 


? 


8:45 Address: 
_Rev. W. E. Cameron, Toronto 
9:30 Singing. and Benediction 


THE BAPTIS§ 


The Editor’s Notes on the’ 


Lesson for May 3 eS 


THE BENEFITS OF TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
Lesson: Dan. 1:8-17. Golden Text: Dan. 1:8 


The benefits of total abstinence from 
strong drink have been so well demon- 
strated over so long a period of human 
history that one wonders why it is neces- 
sary to go on repeating the old argu- 
ments for temperance and showing over 
and over again the time-worn evidences | 
of the good of prohibition. But the bene-| 
fits of total abstinence and the advan-| 
tages of the legal prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of strong drink as 
a beverage need to be demonstrated fre- 
quently because it is difficult for society 
to learn the lesson and because new boys 
and girls are coming on year after year 
who need to be taught the truth about 
the evil effects of strong drink. 7 

The Royal Menu | 

We are not told in detail what the 
royal menu contained, but from the gen- 
eral description we know that it ¢ 
sisted of rich food and strong Pe | 
Kings were noted for the excellence, 
abundance and variety of the food they 
ate and the wines they drank and set be- 
fore their guests. Nebuchadnezzar wa 
no exception to this rule. Possibly ri 
habit has had more to do with the ex 
cesses of kings and the physical, m 
and political disintegration consequi 
upon these excesses than all other things! 
combined. It is said that the Unite¢ 
States consumes more drugs than any, 
other nation in the world in the attemp 
to neutralize the evil effects of over’ 
eating and gormandizing on foods tha| 
the system cannot assimilate. Hones! 
physicians are cautious about prescribin 
medicine, but they are always ready ti, 
cut down om the diet ofeen people whi 
consult them, and when the simple die) 
prescribed by the doctor is adopted an’ 
followed with fidelity, medicine is usw! 
ally unnecessary and operations are ofte 
escaped. When heavy eating is accom} 
panied by heavy drinking the combina} 
tion is fatal to health and often to moral 
Every honest official or institution hay 
ing to do with promoting the health c 
the people stands uncompromisingly fc 
total abstinence from the use of alcoh« 
in any form as a beverage and for tem 
perance in eating and in all other thing 

The Right Menu 

A vegetable diet with plenty of wl 
some water to drink is a hard diet 
beat. Men in training for athletic cot, 
tests are put upon a strict diet and 2 a 
delicacies are denied them. They Cat} 
not have coffee or tea to drink, and ¢ 
course alcohol in any form as a beverag 
is out of the question. The diet whic) 
Daniel and his friends accepted instea 
of the king’s dainties was proved the| 
to be, and ever will prove to be, a mil) 
ister to health of body, to high thinkin 
and to moral and spiritual vitality. — 
keeps the arteries soft, the mind cle: 
and the spirit icon tama Simp 
living is the prime condition of got) 
health, of character and of spiritual visi(| 
and power. The benefits of total a 
stinence from strong drink as a beveraj 
have been demonstrated abundantly 

the laboratory of human experiCnaay 


Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


Board of Missionary 


Cooperation 


' The purpose of this Board is to pro- 
ote and obtain support for every de- 
ominational activity, as provided in 
he united program of the Northern 
japtist Convention. 

Literature or special information 
oncerning any phase of the work will 
e promptly furnished on request. 


| W. H. BOWLER 


Acting Executive Secretary 
76 Fifth Avenue New York City 
} 
| 
} 


A Permanent Income 


life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


# On one life the rate of income varies 
‘om four to nine per cent a year, payable 

omi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 

our to eight and three-tenths per cent a 

‘par, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 

fianent income for two lives. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 

)ad survivorship agreements, please address 


i CHARLES L. WHITE 

83 East Twenty-Sixth Street 

i New York City 

he American Baptist Home Mission Society 
| 


}nerican Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
{ (Corporate Name) 

}) Address all communications to 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ast year 16,852 converts were baptized on 
issien fields in the non-Christian world, with 
‘e exception the largest total in a single year 
the history of the Society. 
then you make a will be sure that the full 
} rporate name of the Society is used. Corre- 
ondence concerning gifts on the Annuity Plan 
th income ranging from 4 to 9% should be 
ed to the Home Secretary. 
‘ed T. Field, President 
‘ederick L, Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
} mes H, Franklin, Foreign Secretary 

seen C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 
).H. J. Lerrige, Home Secretary. 

‘ili B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
forge B, Huntington, Treasurer 


AN ANNUITY 


Written by 


The Board of Education 
of 


| The Northern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 

i assure you an income for life at the 

te and terms agreed upon by all the 

ards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 


secure their education during all the 
ming years. 

i information on this and all educational 
‘bjects, address. 

FRANK W. PADELFORD, Secretary 

} Fifth Ave., New York City 
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News Notes 


The annual meeting of the American 
Baptist Publication Society will be held 
on Thursday, July 2, 1925, at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, in the auditorium of 
the Masonic temple, Harvard and Pine 
streets, Seattle, Wash., in connection 
with the sesions of the Northern Baptist 
Convention.—William H. Main, Record- 
ing Secretary. 


Rev. Earl D. Sims, church invigorator 
of the Home Mission society, has pre- 
pared a stereopticon lecture entitled, 
“Resurrecting One Hundred Churches,” 
which is an interesting description of the 
work Mr. Sims has carried on for ten 
years on frontier fields in the West. It 
has been in great demand and has shed 
new light upon what the home mission 
task involves when undertaken by a man 
as devoted and energetic as the man who 
has made the tool-chest famous as a 
companion to the Bible in the trans- 
formation of decaying churches. 


A record year in evangelistic results 
is reported from the South India mis- 
sion of the Foreign Mission society by 
Missionary F. Kurtz of Madira. He 
writes, “We have had a banner year in 
nearly every respect in spite of reduced 
numbers and reduced finances. The total 
number of baptisms is 5684. This is the 
largest in the history of the South India 
mission with the exception of the great 
ingathering in 1878 under the ministry 
of Dr. John E. Clough. This makes 
nearly 14,000 additions by baptism in 
three years and adds a great commun- 
nity to the mission.” 


Waseda University, Japan, has in the 
departments directly under its control 
a total of 13,370 students, and an eve- 
ning apprentice school which numbers 
3215. There are also in the community 
a high school with 800 and a business 
high school with 1200. This means that 
more than 15,000 young men come to 
Waseda every day for training. In the 
present Imperial Diet and Cabinet there 
are no less than seventy-five men who 
are either former students of Waseda or 
have been on its faculty or board of 
trustees. One minister and two vice- 
ministers are Waseda men. 


Money that has been sent by Northern 
Baptists through the Home Mission so- 
ciety to Jamaica for scholarships for 
high-school boys is proving a blessing 


according to a-recent report of Pres. - 


Ernest Price of Calabar College, Kings- 
ton. The scholarships have all been 
taken up and the news that Baptists in 
the United States are interested in stim- 
ulating education among the deserving 
youth of Jamaica has stirred Baptist par- 
ents in Jamaica to such an extent that a 
larger number of boys apart from those 
awarded scholarships have applied for 
entrance in the college. All of the con- 
ditions bearing upon the grant of the 
Home Mission society to Jamaica have 
been met by Jamaican Baptists, includ- 
ing the maintenance of a home for the 
teacher for whose support Northern Bap- 
tists contribute. 


Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


WHEN YOUR WILL IS READ 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board 


of the Northern Baptist Convention 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If it does it will help the Board help worthy 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, their 
Widows and Orphan Children. 

If you prefer or need the income while you’ 
live we shall be glad to have you take an 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreement) 


whereby you will receive a high and safe re- 
turn on your gift throughout your lifetime. At 
your decease the income only will be used in 
the work. Your gift may be made a memorial 
to yourself or others. 

Write for Information. 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


(Corporate name) 


A PERMANENT INCOME 
on one or two lives can be provided 


through our 
ANNUITY GIFT PLAN 


For further information write to 
MARY E. BLOOMER, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


A SIMPLE PLAN: 


You send to us: 
1. Your check as an annuity gift. 
2. Date of your birth. 
3. Address in full. 
We send to you: 
1. A receipt for your check. 
2. An annuity agreement. 
3. Annuity payments every six 
months, 
For full particulars regarding our 
annuity plan— Write to 


Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Bapt. Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Ave. New York City 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The denominational publishing house for the 
extension of the kingdom through the printed 
Word, Religious Hducation, and Sunday school 
development. 


This advertisement is worth 40c 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in with 
a new subscription with check for $2.50 to 


THE BAPTIST » 


417 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tl. 


We will advance the subscription 14 months 
instead of 12 months. 
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Can You Take Out a Heart? 


A doctor recently said that he had seen many parts of the 
human anatomy removed and the patient still lived, but he had 
never known of a person to live when the heart was taken away. 


One of our missionaries said recently, “The failure of our 
churches to back up those who have gone out as their agents is 
taking the heart out of the missionary.” 


Suppose you had been sent out by the churches to make dis- 
ciples on their behalf. You gave up everything to do this. Then 
your work was handicapped and some of it given up because the 
churches failed you. Would you have any heart left? Unless we 
raise our missionary budget we shall be helping to take the heart 
out of our missionaries. 


From the calendar of the First Baptist Church, New London, 
Connecticut, Rev. Chester H. Howe, Pastor. 


This New England pastor has strikingly drawn the attention 
of his people to a soul-trying question that confronts us all. Let 
us record before April 30 our firm purpose not to fail the mis- 
sionaries who represent Northern Baptists in the field. 


The best possible answer will be a fully 
paid budget. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
of the 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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MULTNOMAH FALLS, WITH A DESCENT OF 600 FEET, RANK AMONG 
THE HIGHEST WATERFALLS IN THE UNITED STATES 


AN UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 


In the interest of bringing to more of our people the advantages of 
THE BAPTIST and registering them among the thousands of happy 
and satisfied subscribers who eagerly look forward to the weekly 
visits of the paper, an unprecedented offer is made at this time. 


ONE DOLLAR 


Sent by Check, Post Office order, or in any other way that the dollar 
will reach the office of THE BAPTIST safely and promptly, will 
bring THE BAPTIST to any address in the United States for 


Thirty-Five Weeks 


OR 


Eight Months 


Beginning May 1 and continuing to December 31 


PASTORS—you cannot afford to let this bargain pass by without 
making the most of it among your members who are not subscribers! 


AGENTS—Now is the time to supplement your former efforts with 
new endeavor to secure a larger list of subscriptions! 


SUBSCRIBERS—You want to pass a good thing along. Here is 
your opportunity to enlist others in your church in taking THE 
BAPTIST! 


Everybody Get Busy and Boost 


We want thousands to get the full reports of the convention at Seattle 
which will appear in THE BAPTIST. The Pre-convention Number 
of THE BAPTIST which will appear a month before the Convention 
opens ought to be in the hands of multitudes of our people. This 
number will be a guide to all who plan on attending the Convention. 


The Baptist—Your Own Paper-The Baptist 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


jlan is being worked out for broad- 
g gospel messages over Africa. The 
ig station will be Aba, in North- 
irn Congo. It seems that the evan- 
ing possibilities will be immeasur- 


erica has the largest enrolment of 
n students in the world. There are 
% than 8000 of these students in 400 
kes and universities, and 6000 more 

ondary schools. Fifteen hundred 
‘omen. Many of these, composing 
-eatest student migration in history, 
Tuggling against heavy odds of in- 
pality and race prejudice and with 
“for self-support while carrying on 
: sstudies. 


: newest in large clocks said to be 
r than any that has yet been set 
roughout the world—has just gone 


iver empties into New York bay. 
s-inute hand is thirty-eight feet long 
4s hour hand has a length of twenty- 
feet. Together they weigh nearly 
ons, and they adorn a dial eighty 
“twide. A one-quarter horse-power 
sf- winds up this giant clock. 


(a beginning for this year of con- 
As evangelism, an All New England 
zelistic conference is to be held in 
nt Temple, Boston, May 4-6. The 
nspiring and helpful speakers in 
+enomination will be secured. Among 
whose presence is hoped for are 
seorge Wieelriett, mi allas: alex: 
D. Rockefeller, Jr.. New York; 
-Carl E. Milliken, Portland, Me.; 
mnor Alvan T. Fuller, of Massachu- 
‘and several other Baptist govern- 
nd ex-governors; President Clar- 
cBarbour, of Rochester Theological 
ary; Rev. H. F. Stilwell, superin- 
dnt of evangelism of the Home Mis- 
mn society; Rev. Charles L. White, 
Ective secretary of the same society; 
iP. H. J. Lerrigo, of the Foreign 
i85n society; Rev. Samuel G. Neil, 
» Publication society. 


1908 the first Sunday school was 
ti at Kwangju, Korea, with less 
ma dozen baptized Christians in the 
ity nd only a few children gathered in- 
the North Gate. Now there are 
{-one Sunday schools which have 
eiped from this one school organized 
sixteen years ago. There are 
pupils collected from every nook 
orner of the city and from the num- 
accessible villages in that vicinity. 
this period there have come from 
these Sunday schools as many 
azed churches, and more will be 
azed later. Every missionary in the 
h, together with the cooks and other 
its, takes part with the teachers in 
s\uting this work, while the bulk of 
aching is done by the students of 
rls’ and boys’ school, the hospital 
nd the workers in the city churches. 


| 
“ 
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Siction at the point where the Hud-. 


Dr. George Washington Carver of 
Tuskegee institute has been awarded the 
Spingarn medal, given each year for the 
most distinguished achievement by a 
negro. He did three things which 
merited the award—promoted interracial 
good feeling in the South, developed 165 
by-products of the peanut and 115 of 
the sweet potato. 


For the purpose of cooperating with 
other religious and educational groups 
throughout the country in a national ob- 
servance of the 400th anniversary of the 
publication of Tyndale’s translation of 
the New Testament into English, the 
American Bible Society has arranged a 
Bible Sunday program on the general 
theme, “William Tyndale and the first 
translation of the New Testament into 
English.” The date for Bible Sunday 
this year is Dec. 6. This date is not 
arbitrary, however, and many churches 
will observe some other Sunday during 
the year. 

More than one hundred fellowships 
have been awarded for the year 1925-26 
at the University of Chicago, according 
to an official announcement just made 
at the university. Of the total number 
assigned, twenty-nine were given to 
women. Of the whole number granted 
fellowships, forty-three have already re- 
ceived the master’s degree in arts or 
science. In the distribution of fellow- 
ships fifty-nine different institutions were 
represented, including the universities of 
Prague, Louvain, Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Edinburgh, Toronto, McGill, and 
Saskatchewan of Canada, and the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. Thirty-one 
departments of the university shared in 
the assignments. 


Index 
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Missions were responsible for the child 
labor provision of the Mexican constitu- 
tion thus liberating 1,500,000 children be- 
tween the ages of four and fourteen from 
working a day lasting from dawn till 


nightfall. 


The figures compiled by the United 
Stewardship Council show the annual per 
capita gifts to missions and benevolences 
in several denominations as follows: M. 
E., $6.23; M. E. South, $3.05; Northern 
Baptists, $7.16; Southern Baptists, $3.48; 
South Presbyterians, $10.41; North Pres- 
byterians, $5.46; Seventh Day Adven- 
tists, $24.67. 


A four page folder is issued by the 
local committee of arrangements for the 
Seattle convention which contains in- 
formation for the guidance of all who 
plan to attend the convention, June 30- 
July 5. The folder contains the names 
of the chairmen of all local committees, 
the list of the hotels with prices and 
number of rooms, a map of the central 
section of Seattle and information about 
weather, recreation, street car service 
and other things of interest to the vis- 
itor. The folder may be had by address- 
ing Baptist headquarters, 431 Burke 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Dr. F. B. Meyer, speaking at Exeter on 
“Missions in the Light of the Second 
Advent,” declared his view that the signs 
of the advent were imminent, and he 
woke up every morning expectant. It 
would simply mean that some of them 
might be missing one day. ‘People 
would just miss us—that man from his 
office, that woman, that minister—just 
gone.” The second advent did not mean 
the end of the world. Men and women 
would marry, and there would be homes 
and kingdoms, and the world probably 
would go on for a thousand years very 
much as it was now. But the ruling 
influence would be for good instead of 
for evil. 


The death of Right Honorable Lord 
Pentland, P. C., G. C. S. I., has been an- 
nounced in the Scottish National Sabbath 
School Magazine. Lord Pentland was the 
president of the British committee of the 
World’s Sunday-school association and 
also of the Glasgow Convention council. 
From the inception of the World’s ninth 
Sunday-school convention in Glasgow, 
Lord Pentland took a keen interest in all 
the arrangements and gave valuable as- 
sistance in the negotiations with the 
royal family and other distinguished lead- 
ers in Great Britain whose assistance was 
required in many ways. On different 
occasions he made the trip from London 
to Glasgow that he might be present at 
the council meetings. He attended a 
number of the sessions of the convention 
which was held from June 18-26. He 
died at the age of sixty-four after a short 
illness. 
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America has sent to France more than 
$2,000,000 for reconstruction of Protes- 
tant churches and halls of worship dam- 
aged or destroyed during the war and to 
provide new headquarters for Protestant 
administration in France. 


The First church, Sacramento, Calif., 
will celebrate this fall its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. It desires to get in touch 
with former members and any who have 
come in contact with its ministrations. 
It would also like information concern- 
ing the early history of the church. Rev. 
Bryant Wilson is pastor. Address E. A. 
Stickney, Box 4455, Route 4, Sacramento, 
Calif. 


The Baptist Ministers’ Aid society of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and 
Wisconsin will hold its annual meeting 
at the Baptist Ministers Home, Fenton, 
Mich. on Wednesday, May 13, begin- 
ning at 9:30 a. m. The meeting of the 
trustees will follow. Churches in this 
territory contributing to the ministers 
and missionaries benefit board of the 
Northern Baptist Convention are _ en- 
titled to send delegates. 


“The beginning, the progress, and the 
end of the Christian life is no day dream, 
it is a warfare. Not alone for ourselves, 
but for our loved ones, for this nation 
and for its moral leadership in the world, 
I plead that you now venture your souls 
on Christ’s power. Launch out, quit 
shirking the inlets, put your helm hard 
about and steer straight into the un- 
fathomable ocean of Divine Love. No 
lesser course of faith will serve in the 
present emergency.”—Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, 


One of the most interesting reports 
made at the Idaho pastors’ institute at 
Boise was the report of Rev. A. C. 
Lathrop, chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed by the pastors at the last sum- 
mer assembly. A committee was charged 
with the responsibility of finding out 
what percentage of leaders in the state 
are tithers. The report was gratifying 
indeed. Every pastor in the state and 
every field worker employed by the state 
convention is a tither and with only one 
or two exceptions the full tithe is paid 
through the treasury of the local church 
for local expense and denominational 
missions. 

Ten thousand teachers will leave their 
homes in June to gather in Indianapolis 
at the sixty-third annual convention of 
the National Education association. 
Others will gather in July in Edinburg, 
Scotland, for the biennial conference of 
the World Federation of Education as- 
sociations. They will spend a week con- 
sidering new problems and discussing old 
ones from new angles, gathering in- 
creased power and fresh points of view, 
learning to plan and to cooperate, dis- 
covering themselves, developing stroager 
faith in education and higher courage for 
the tasks ahead. The nation and the 
world will have attention called to mat- 
ters educational. Policies will be formed 
and programs of work adopted so that 
during the coming year the teachers may 
exert a greater influence on the problems 
of our common life. 


The 1924 national elections gave no 
encouragement to the effort to nullify 
the eighteenth amendment. The pitiful 
minority of wet votes has been reduced 
in both house and senate. The drys 
count 320 votes out of 435 in the house 
of representatives (nearly three to one), 
and at least seventy-two out of ninety- 
six in the senate, with six others favoring 
partial dry legislation. 


At Edinburg, July 20-38, will gather 
the biennial convention of the World 
Federation of Education associations. It 
will continue the notable work begun at 
San Francisco in 1923. It will bring 
carefully chosen men and women from 
the remote corners of the globe. They 
will discuss those central educational 
themes that are so essential to world 
harmony and cooperation—so necessary 
to that attitude toward affairs which will 
enable the world to live by its best im- 
pulses rather than by its worst, to co- 
operate for the service of all rather than 
to fight for the destruction of competi- 
tors. . 


Attention 


li is the purpose of the executive com- 
mittee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention to recommend to the convention 
at its meeting in Seattle the following 
changes in the by-laws: 


1. Amend Article I, Section 1 (b) by 
substituting for “cooperating organiza- 
tions” the words “the organizations 
named in the preceding paragraph.” 
The effect of this amendment will be to 
authorize the issuing of credentials to 
the boards of managers of the minis- 
ters and missionaries benefit board and 
of the board of education. | 


II. Article IV, Section 1, add a sub- 
section (e), providing that resolutions 
made upon the floor of the convention 
requiring appropriations of money be re- 
ferred, without debate, to the executive 
committee for consideration; also that in 
the event of a motion providing for a 
special committee to consider any mat- 
ter when such matter comes within the 
province of an existing committee, the 
decision as to which committee shall 
consider the matter may be referred to 
the executive committee. This is to 
carry out the action of the convention 
recorded in the Annual for 1924, page 
291, item 321. 


III. To change Article IV, Section 7, 
concerning the committee on the co- 
ordination of Baptist bodies using for- 
eign languages, by enlarging the num- 
ber of the committee to twenty-five, and 
providing that each foreign-speaking na- 
tional body shall be requested to nomi- 
nate to the executive committee repre- 
sentatives on this convention committee, 
and by further describing the functions 
of this committee. This is due to the 
consideration given to the report of the 
committee on coordination of Baptist 
bodies using foreign languages referred 
to the executive committee by the con- 
vention, as recorded in the Annual for 
1924, page 285, items 318, 319. 

W. C. Bitting, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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The East Central district of th 
Woman’s Home and Foreign Missior 
societies will hold its annual meeting 
with the First church of Fort Wayne 
Ind., May 6 and 7. The district board: 
will meet at the same place on the eye. 
ning of May 5 and again on the mornin; 
of May 8. The women of Fort Wayn 
are arranging to entertain a large dele 
gation of women from West Virginia 
Ohio and Indiana. <i 


A missionary pastor of Illinois, on ; 
pitifully meager salary and on a har 
field, with little means but a large heart 
already a tither, in addition to which h 
supports entirely the Ford which is abso 
lutely necessary to his work, challenge 
his church in order that they may mee 
their missionary allotment to produc 
nine others aside from himself to give | 
sacrificial $5 so raising the last $50 o 
their obligation. Such a sacrificial gif 
even though his means be small may p 
a snowflake in the hands of God whic 
under the operation of the laws of | 
spiritual gravity may become 4a 
avalanche of dollars at the mountain’ 
base. 7 


In no part of the wens are there mor 
remarkable transformations taking plac 
today than in South America. Physically 
great stretches of territory which hav 
been far removed from the outer worl 
are today becoming easily accessible. / 
few months ago it required from a wee’ 
to ten days to make the trip from an 
Colombian port to the capital of the Re 
public, Bogota. Today this trip cam b 
made from Barranquilla in sixteen hour 
by a regular aeroplane service. Thi 
will soon transform transportation an 
affect the whole political, economi 
spiritual and educational life of the Re 
public. International railways betwee 
Brazil and Uruguay, Paraguay, Arget 
tina, Chile and Bolivia are bringing abot 
a new inter-South American life. Rapi 
steamship connections with Europ 
North America, and Japan are makin 
easier the exchange of life between ad 
America and the rest of the world. 


According to the findings of the Inst 
tute of Social and Religious Researc 
the most evident developments in tk 
country church field are the following 
Numerous surveys have been made whic 


sand rural pastors now attend speci’ 
summer schools each year; ee | 
in developing a “larger parish” plan a! 
being conducted to link town or cit 
with surrounding country churches at 
thus adequately minister to the peop! 
successful demonstrations of an al 
round tested program for the loc 
church have been made; methods of cor 
batting over-churching are being triv 
out on a small scale; a communi, 
church movement has arisen to challen) 
sectarian conceptions and has arous! 
new interest in the establishment — 
churches whose emphasis is on @ Pt 
gram of service; special instruction 
rural sociology and training in ru 
leadership are being given in an incree 
ing number of theological seminaries 4 
denominational colleges. - . 
(Continued on page 380) s 
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Valedictory and Salutatory 


©OON after the date on which this editorial appears the 
books of the denominational year will close and the 
jual record will become a matter of history. ‘The year 
4; been a nexus, tying together the five-year program o! 
| New World Movement and the annual program to be 
aopted at Seattle for 1925-1926, By the necessity of cir- 
@mstances it has been what some have termed an “off 
yur.” “Off” in the sense that it was handicapped at the 
sirt by the closing of the New World Movement and also 
itthe sense that many of the churches which had done the 
Gorecedented thing in giving largely to benevolences dur- 
ir the five-year period, decided to put the emphasis on 
ding more for themselves and less for others. Therefore 
year just ahout to close has seen more local church 
Dilding than has been witnessed for some time, and this 
Messarily has taken resources which in part at least 
wuld have gone to the support of missions at home and 
atoad. Illinois alone reports more than $3,000,000 raised 
fls year for church building. In addition to these things 
year has suffered from the failure of many of the 
dirches to put on an every-member canvass for benevo- 
leces in time to prevent the loss that necessarily comes 
: h delay. After a special effort such as Northern Bap- 
fis put forth during the New World Movement coupled 
wh a radical change in the method of raising the funds 
f the support of missions, there is likely to be a period 
@ quiescence and relaxation. In addition to these things 
i ficultural states are still suffering from the financial re- 
Wses which came upon the farmers with the passing of 
period of inflated prices, and this financial stringency 
1 ‘urally and almost primarily affects the support of the 
Girch and its missionary enterprises. 
We are saying these things to account in part for the 
adiness with which the churches have tackled the budget 
“O@benevolences and for the alarming financial situation 
t faced the societies, boards and conventions which share 
he unified program in the last report which appeared for 
f period ending Mar. 15. That report revealed the 
trtling fact that more than 50 per cent of the budget 
ly on that date was still unpaid. According to precedent 
3 percentage should be materially lowered by Apr. 30, 
11 we hope no deficit will have to be reported; but facts 
facts and they must be faced. The facts about our 
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benevolences prove our contention that this is an “off 
year” financially for missions, education and philanthropy 
as they are represented in the common budget of the de- 
nomination. 

But while money is a necessity and the missionary 
budget an important part of our denominational fellowship 
in the advancement of the kingdom of God, there are other 
things of far more value than money. The close of the 
fiscal year may witness a deficit in our missionary treas- 
ury, but we have reason to believe that it will see no deficit 
in our spiritual resources. Atmosphere is volatile and 
elusive, and yet what we call atmosphere in a spiritual 
sense is present in the fellowship of the denomination. The 
spirit of good-will and mutual confidence is manifesting 
itself in so many substantial ways in all our attitudes and 
activities that we can no longer doubt that it is here to 
stay. Echoes of unbrotherly controversy are growing 
fainter as they die in the distance and the harmony of 
united action is slowly but surely strengthening our fel- 
lowship and lessening the possibility of any break in our 
ranks. This harmony has been gained neither by the vic- 
tory of one party over another nor by the sacrifice of that 
personal liberty which is dear to Baptists; but by the gra- 
cious exercise of Christian courtesy and by learning that 
love is greater than logic. 

While we say farewell to the year just about to close, 
what of the year just about to open? Ina very real sense 
it starts with a handicap. Two months of the new year 
shall have gone when the convention opens in Seattle. 
There are important matters connected with the unified 
program which cannot be settled without the official vote 
of the convention. And yet the business of the denomina- 
tion as carried on by state conventions, general societies 
and boards varies in no appreciable measure from year to 
year. We know in general about what it will cost to main- 
tain the work and worship of our local church and we 
ought to know about what it will cost to maintain our mis- 
sionary work. On the basis of this knowledge our giving 
to current expenses and benevolences should be propor- 
tioned, and every effort should be made by the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation to see that every church affiliated 
with the Northern Convention is educated in the steward- 
ship of the every-member canvass by the laboratory method 
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of putting on such a canvass in every church before the 
opening of the year for which the canvass is made. 

In addition to the wide extension of the every-member 
canvass among our churches, special salesmen who know 
at first hand the goods they represent should be appointed 
and commissioned to sell city, state, home and foreign mis- 
sions, Christian education and our one outstanding philan- 
thropy, the M. & M. board, to selected customers who 
have big money to invest in these enterprises. Men of 
large means usually give liberally to the things in which 
they have become interested. Baptist benevolent enter- 
prises have lost immeasurably through the failure of the 
denomination to cultivate this special field during the past 
few years. There are grave difficulties in the way of this 
special salesmanship which must be overcome by coopera- 
tion and mutual trust on the part of the societies and boards 
involved in promoting an efficient sales organization. . With 
the every-member canvass widely extended and selected 
individuals who are able to give large gifts wisely culti- 
vated, we see no reason why the financial panic which 
marks the close of every year should recur. 


“Why the Church?” 


HE National Conference on the Christian Way of Life 
through its Commission on the Church has just issued 

a volume with the title, “Why the Church?” Published by 
the Association Press, the book is designed for group 
study and discussion. Twelve chapters covering such sub- 
“jects as “The Church and Worship,” “The Church as a 
Fellowship,” “The Church as Teacher,” “Church Discip- 
line,’ “The Business Practice of the Church,’ “Church 
Growth,” and so forth, indicate the general trend of the 
book. Not a single dogmatic statement is found within the 
covers. Intelligent, searching and suggestive interrogation 
is the method followed. Each chapter opens with two or 
three pages devoted to questions intended to provoke study 
and discussion. This is followed by comment which con- 
sists mainly of quotations from recent books and pam- 
phlets bearing upon the subject under discussion and de- 
signed to show the average member of the church what is 
being said by men whose judgment is entitled to respect. 
But no attempt is made in any part of the book to preju- 
dice the mind of the reader: He is left free to follow his 
own method of research and to form his own conclusions 
on the many vital questions suggested by the Commission. 
It is a bold and unprecedented thing this Commission has 
set out to do. “Why the church?” is like asking, “Why the 
mother ?” or “Why the wife?” or “Why the family?” The 
church is a sacred institution and many believe it is a 
heavenly and spiritual fellowship which should not be sub- 
jected to the ordinary diagnosis of scientific experts who 
seek to make a clinical examination of everything in heaven 
and on earth in order to gratify their insatiable desire for 
more knowledge. But this Commission is made up largely, 
if not altogether, of Christian ministers who love the church 
and serve the kingdom of God through the organized fel- 
iowship of the church. These men are not professional 
diagnosticians but warm-hearted and open-minded Chris- 
tian brothers who cherish the conviction that the church has 
a threefold task to perform, involving the Christianization 
of international relations, race relations and industry. It 
is this conviction that produced the volume on ‘Why the 
Church?” The Commission holds that the church is “the 
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one undivided living organism composed of those who are 
so vitally joined to Jesus Christ that they share his lite 
with God and men.” Upon this broad and spiritual defini- 
tion of the church the whole inquiry proceeds with incisive 
questions which are bound to arouse many a dormant 
Christian to a new interest in the organization and mission 
of the church in the world. 

If the many vital questions propounded in this modest 
volume could be taken seriously by the pastors and mem- 
bers of the churches all over the world a profound change 
for the better would soon be seen in every form of organ- 
ized Christian worship and service. 


Perils of the Privileged 


(Cee society has spent a generation reflecting 
upon the perils of poverty and how to avert them, 
especially as they affect childhood and youth. But the time 
is ripe to consider the damnation of the young by luxury. 
Educators are sounding an alarm concerning the curse 
of wealth as exhibited in the schools. Newspapers almost 
daily call attention to the fact that the possession of wealth 
frees mere school children to lives of self-indulgence and 
parasitism, leading to crime and tragedy. The public is 
becoming dimly aware that a sinister degeneration has 
set in among such American youth which threatens with 
blight the moral and physical fiber of the nation. 

Blame for this condition is shifted variously upon the | 
school, the law, the press, the theater, the church, science, | 
and liberalism or reactionism in politics or religion, while | 
everybody shifts it to the home. But shifting the responsi- | 
bility does not cure the disease. If the evil exists and if 
it is as serious as it is thought to be, it is a concern of 
every disciplinary agency of society. | 

Grant that the family life of the wealthy as a class has 
failed. Let it be as bad as you will. Suppose that it: 
hangs a curse upon its children. What follows? Either | 
some way must be found to remoralize and revitalize such | 
family life or some other way must be found to subject 
its children to a normal and healthy discipline. And either | 
alternative is the business of the civil community, of the | 
church and of the school. ! 

It is a well-established principle that when the parents | 
exhibit incapacity to rear their children properly, parental | 
rights revert to the state. In thousands of cases in which| 
immorality or incapacity is combined with poverty, the 
state actually takes the neglected child away from its par-| 
ents and places it under better care. This is done for 
the sake of the child. But if immorality or incapacity 1s) 
combined with wealth, is the duty of the state to the child 
thereby lessened? Should the right of wealthy parents be. 
treated as specially sacred? The cases are parallel. Society) 
is bound to protect itself and its children equally in both 
cases from parental incapacity and a vicious environment. 

For one thing, the school in cooperation with the church 
and the state ought to undertake a far more comprehensive 
disciplinary guardianship of the children of the com) 
munity as stich, with a jurisdiction extending to all hours 
of both day and night through the whole juvenile and 
adolescent period. How to achieve such an undertaking’ 
is a problem for scientific, practical and ethical solution. 
But an intelligent community discipline of the whole life 
of all the youth, utilizing the home as far as it is utilizable 
is a necessity of the situation. And it is time to act. Delay 
means disaster. 
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LABOR PROPOSES 
A PEACE MAY DAY 


The General Council of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, at its meeting in Amsterdam in February, 
decided to ask affiliated organizations and sympathizers to 
‘ry to make the celebration of May Day this year an anti- 
war day. Countries represented in the meeting were Great 
3ritain, Germany, Italy, Spain, Czecho-Slovakia, Switzer- 
and, France, Holland, Poland, Hungary and Denmark. 
(tis expected that the proposed observance will extend also 
‘0 other countries. Time was when there was great con- 
tern whether the observance of May Day would be peace- 
ful. It was thought to be ominous of violent revolution. 
Now it bids fair to become the day for international peace- 
naking. 


BEHOLD HOW THE COURTS 
RISE ABOVE PARTISANSHIP 


One party, the Democratas, is said to be more tolerant of 
American control in the Philippines than its rival party is. 
‘A dispute arose between these two parties about the num- 
ver of election inspectors to be allotted to each. The 
{uestion was carried to the supreme court of the Islands. 
All the American members of the court voted to sustain the 
Jemocratas on the question and all the Filipino members 
‘oted the other way. The Democratas won therefore by a 
najority of one vote. Thus is vindicated to all reasonable 
versons the sanctity of our courts as well as their freedom 
rom all political partisanship! Manuel Quezon, repre- 
enting the defeated party, offers the very ingenious sug- 
jestion that a court controlled by Americans may be ex- 
vected to support American interests. Is there a possi- 
lity that not only American but Filipino judges might act 
ipon the same principle? Incidents of this sort disturb the 
erenity of the American empire. 


JIVILIAN RIGHTS 
ARE LOST IN KHAKI 


F | Paxton Hibben, an officer in the United States army, 
old with considerable freedom what he knew about Rus- 
ja, and as a result, he came near dismissal from the serv- 
ce. A few soldiers in Hawaii disseminated the principles 
‘{ communism and were sent to prison for long terms. A 
Onsequent protest arises in some quarters. ‘‘What!” cry 
ne protestants, “when a man dons khaki does he lose his 
ight to think and to speak?” Precisely so; he does. He 
is Otherwise, there can be no army. Not only so, 

ut when war comes on, the rest of the people lose that 
ight too. Under modern conditions the nation cannot 
take war and keep liberty. Remember that the alien and 
edition laws under which Debs was sent to prison and 
: sarolyi muzzled are still in force, constitution or no con- 
titution, and can be invoked whenever our rulers are so 
unded. And so it will be until the world is organized for 
— eace. 


\RE THEY TELLING THE TRUTH 
‘BOUT THIS MAN, BREITNER? 


_The New Leader is responsible for the story. Hugo 
‘reitner, the hero, was a prominent banker in Vienna. 
hat city as many will remember, was regarded a few years 
go as doomed to death. “The streets were filled ‘with 
eggars, cripples, homeless orphans, unfortunate women 
ho offered to sell the last of their belongings—their 
odies. There was no water, gas or electric light in the 
ouses. Epidemics spread like wildfire. The city sank 
ito filth. Beautiful Vienna was agonizing.” Suddenly 
‘eitner turned socialist and placed his services at the dis- 
Osal of the Social-Democratic party, then in control of 
‘le city government. A system of surplus and luxury tax- 
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The World in Transit 
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ation in proportion to the standard of living was adopted. 
Funds poured into the public treasury. What was done 
with them? Read the answer: “A full account of things 
accomplished comprises all sorts of hospitals, various 
asylums, homes for the aged, sanitariums for consumptives, 
for alcoholics, for cripples, nervous and mental diseases ; 
a whole line of institutes for the protection of mothers, 
legal aid for questions of marriage relations ; institutes for 
teaching trades; public bath-houses, public kitchens, sum- 
mer colonies (camps) ; a dental clinic, schools for nurses, 
special homes for children who freeze in the winter time 
in the streets; homes for the blind; playgrounds for sum- 
mer and winter sports and many others. Among a num- 
ber of other achievements is the building, without either 
private contractors or graft, of more than 9000 new dweil- 
ings at cost for working people, with 15,000 more under 
promise. And the city balances its budget and pays its 
bills as it goes. Here is a story that invites further in- 
vestigation. Will some competent reporter who has no 
interest in anything but the facts please to tell us the 
rest? 
RATS AND PLUTOCRATS 
DESERT A SINKING SHIP 

When France called for men to defend her against in- 
vasion, Frenchmen gave their lives. Meanwhile her pluto- 
crats prospered. Now she is calling for money to save 
her from bankruptcy, and it is said that those same pluto- 
crats are hustling their wealth out of France. If this is 
true, it raises some deep and vital questions. Have capi- 
talists any obligation to the country whose economic life 
they control and by whose toil they profit? Is that obliga- 
tion discharged by grabbing their gains and fleeing when 
their country is in trouble? What would be thought of 
a sea captain who should desert his ship and passengers in 
a storm? Has a captain of industry a less noble standard 
of duty? Let the people clearly discover that capital puts 
private gain above the welfare of nations and that its 
patriotism is measured by the percentage of its profits, then 
observe their reaction. The plutocrats of France would 
do well to watch their step, for France, when aroused, has 
embarrassing ways, and the world is looking on. 


UNCLE SAM HAS GOOD NEIGHBORS 
WHEN HE IS A GOOD NEIGHBOR 


In ratifying the treaty twenty years delayed, by which 
the United States relinquished to Cuba all claims to the Isle 
of Pines, the senate performed a simple and clear act of 
justice and of friendship towards our Latin-American 
neighbors. It might have been expected to create a favor- 
able impression amongst them, but the quickness and depth 
of that reaction was surprising. La Nacion, commenting 
upon that ratification, together with the Brazil-Columbia- 
Peru boundary settlement and the Tacna-Arica award, 
says: “It would be difficult to record days more auspicious 
for justice and the peace of America since the days when 
independence was won. The surrender of the Isle of 
Pines is of greater significance than the other two events 
since it definitely and effectively means recognition of the 
rights of the weak. Confidence in our great sister republic, 
therefore, is merited and constitutes a foundation for con- 
tinental security.” Such a tribute makes every true Amer- 


‘ican morally and patriotically glad, and awakens a hope 


that it indicates the future policy of the United States in 
dealing not only with Latin-America but with weaker peo- 
ples generally. Their good will is worth more than their 
goods. 
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N the year 1922 the missionary body was awakened to 

the fact that although there had been 115 years of con- 
tinuous missionary endeavor in China, the term for in- 
digenous church had not yet entered the Chinese vocabu- 
lary. In preparation for the great National Christian 
conference a representative group of Chinese church lead- 
ers was asked for an appropriate term, and no one of 
them could give it. Later on a term was agreed upon, 
and its use authorized. This does not mean that no effort 
had been made toward founding a Chinese church, neither 
does it mean that the missionaries lacked this ideal. It 
means only that there had been so much to do in the way 
of evangelism, education, laying foundations, and so on, 
that the growth had been slow, and that the leaders had 
not yet reached the point of emphasizing this feature of 
church life. The planting of Christianity had been a 
tremendous task, and the time had come for concentrated 
thought about the church of the future. 


A “FOREIGN RELIGION” 


The Chinese church was born at the time of the Na- 
tional Christian conference, May, 1922. The early mis- 
sionaries had found it necessary to make friends, to open 
doors of opportunity, to prepare translations of the Scrip- 
tures, and to teach the value of the operating knife. Some 
of these workers waited long years for a single convert, 
and others labored long years for the planting of Chris- 
tianity in a soil altogether hostile. Christianity was con- 
sidered as a “foreign religion.” In some sections of the 
country the Chinese thought that their church offerings 
were for the help of the foreign missionary society. In 
my own day in China I came upon churches that con- 
sidered their annual contributions as going to help in this 
way, and the missionary in charge received and booked the 
money thus collected. It was not his fault entirely, because 
he had entered into this inheritance of those who had gone 
before. It was no easy task to change their understanding 
of the matter and to lead them to see that the work was 
theirs and that the missionary society was only helping 
them to do better work. 

Back of the conference referred to above, lay other great 
missionary conferences of China. There had been one in 
the year 1890, when there were only 1296 missionaries of 
all boards and all nationalities doing work in China. That 
was a conference composed of missionaries only, and no 
Chinese were present. Once again in the year 1907 the 
missionaries gathered together in Shanghai to celebrate 
the completion of a century of work in China. Possibly 
a few Chinese leaders were present in Shanghai to see 
how such meetings were conducted, but they had no part 
in the meetings. When plans were made for the 1922 
conference it was recognized that it must be representative 
of the churches as well as of the missionary societies. It 


An Indigenous Church for China 


By JAMEs V. LATIMER 


The following contribution to the discussion of one of the important problems of foreign mis- 
sions is made by a man who has spent a quarter of a century as a missionary in China under the 
appointment of our own Foreign Mission society. It is interesting to get a glimpse of the indig- 
enous church for China as Doctor Latimer sees it. 
vironment will in due time operate to bring about such changes in the present organized forms of 
Christianity in China as shall produce the indigenous church. In the meantime every aid should 
be offered to worthy and intelligent native leaders in their laudable efforts to lift from the native 
churches the molding hands of a western civilization, thus leaving the churches free to adopt their 
own patterns as they develop the ability wisely to follow the free law of Christian initiative. 
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It seems to the editor that the law of en- 


would therefore be bilingual. Five commissions wer 
formed to make a study of conditions and to report o1 
facts and plans. This idea was not new, but it was ney 
to have Chinese men and women sitting on these com 
missions. Five years of the work of the China continua 
tion committee had prepared church leaders capable o 
taking a leading part and of making a contribution not sur 
passed by their missionary brethren. In fact, the commis 
sion on the message of the church was composed entirel 
of Chinese representatives, and no report was awaited wit 
more eagerness than this one. They measured up to ou 
highest expectation. 

When the conference met there was no question abou 
the chairmanship, for it was foreseen that he would b 
chosen from among the Chinese leaders. Dr. Cheng Ching 
yu did not disappoint his admirers. Missionaries had ex 
pected to have to urge on the Chinese leaders and to se 
that they took part, but many of us remained to sit a 
pupils at the feet of those whom we had once taught, an 
we drank in again the things new and old as they fe 
from the lips of these new-born leaders. You have a rig 
io ask where these men and women were before the tim 
of the conference. They were in the churches, in th 
schools, in the hospitals, and elsewhere—known to the fev 
but waiting to emerge. Possibly they were also waiting ic 
the missionary to step aside for awhile to give them tl 
longed-for opportunity. We saw the real leaders of tt 
Chinese church, admired them, and gave place to them. | 


THE ORIENTAL’S INTREPRETATION { 


You will ask, “What is an indigenous church?” Ye 
are not the first to ask this question. Church history r 
veals to us some of the changes in the interpretation | 
gospel message as it made its way from the Orient to t) 
West. The Spirit of Truth had many things to teach tl 
church. Each country made its own contribution at 
molded its own church life. Then came the time when tl 
western church carried the message of the gospel bat 
into the East. The basic truths of the message may ha 
been the same, but the interpretation was different. W 
dare not say the gospel was less potent or the chur 
less true to the spirit of Christ than when it first started ¢ 
its way toward the north and the west. The question | 
whether the church is willing to give the gospel back — 
these eastern people and permit them to adapt it and | 
interpret it to meet their own needs. The church int. 
West has already answered “No,” and the older missio) 
aries in China answered in the same manner. A you! 
man was approached by his Chinese church board ai 
asked for an interpretation of the Lord’s Supper. Inste’ 
of giving them the accepted interpretation of his denomin’ 
tion he turned to certain New Testament passages 2 
asked that they study these and make their own interpt 
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ation. This act of freedom called forth such criticism 
nd protest from others in his mission that he was eventu- 
lly driven out. Some of us believe he was a true Baptist, 
ince he offered to the Chinese church the same freedom 
if interpretation that we claim for-ourselves. When the 
chinese mind, illuminated by the Holy Spirit, is left free 
0 express its own religious aspirations and convictions in 
ts Own way we have every reason to believe these will be 
rue to the spirit of Christ, even if somewhat different from 
he conclusions of the West. And should not it be so? 
‘ew of us agree with everything we find in the churches 
f America. The Oriental needs no interpretation of the 
-eferences to the wedding garment, the market place, the 
-rinding at the mill, etc., etc. He knows of these things 
rom daily experiences, and easily understands the content 
f{ the gospel message when given in terms of his daily life 
nd work. 
_ The indigenous church in China will be a Chinese church, 
overned according to China’s idea of efficiency and of 
ight. It will teach the truth as China sees it. It will not 
e western in its make up or in its ideals. It is possibly 
-asier to forecast what it will not be than what it will be. 
‘et faith has no fear, and we await its development with 
sy and happy anticipation. The Chinese see no reason for 
urtying geographical differences to the foreign field, and 
either do some of us. There is no reason for carrying 
-) China the differences that separated the North and the 
outh in America more than a half century ago. We 
ould not force the Shantung Christian to declare that he 
' a Swedish Baptist when asked if he is a Christian, 
hile the man in Shanghai would answer that he is a 
outhern Baptist, and the man from Chekiang that he is 
Northern Baptist. And other names might be substi- 
ited with equal meaning. There is a glaring incongruity 
| having an American Dutch Reformed Chinese church. 
he Chinese church will know no north and no south, be- 
iuse it will be eastern. Its emplasis will not be on effi- 
ency in organization, but on the spirit and life of the 
spel. One of the saddest things to the Chinese is to see 
estern trained Chinese young people returning to China 
3 appointees of a western organization, else demanding 
_jual standing in a mission organization along with his 
estern brethren. It is also a sad sight to see these young 
sople working especially for the young people trained in 
stern ways, and seeking to build up a church western 
_its organization, western in its order of worship, west- 
‘nin its interpretation of Christian truth. Let us release 
tis church from the bondage that has tied down the 
hurches of the present generation, and await its develop- 
ent under God without fear. One of the speakers in the 
ational Christian conference declared that one of the Old 
€stament prophecies was there being fulfilled, and con- 
rh “We can say that the Chinese church is now being 
rn and quote with true meaning, ‘For unto us a child is 
brn, and unto us a son is given.’” Then he added, 
Note that the Scripture goes on to say, ‘And the govern- 
lent shall be upon his shoulders.’ Yes, the missionary 
hdy saw clearly that the day had come for it to decrease 
hile the indigenous church increased. The exceptional 
‘id wise missionary will find his fulness of life and joy 
1 serving this church and his reward in unheralded serv- 
© in companionship and fellowship with his Chinese 
aren. 


| ; 
| THE CHURCH A SERVANT 


What will the indigenous church be? No one knows. 
4 will probably lay but little emphasis on denomination- 
«sm and external organization. Its emphasis will not be 
ong western ideas and standards. One of the keenest of 
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the Chinese leaders, Rev. T. T. Lew of Peking, has 
already presented to the reading public what he thinks the 
coming church should be and will be. As a fearless 
fighter against sin, a faithful interpreter of the truth, a 
worthy disciple of the Holy Spirit, and as a flaming prophet 
of God, it will go forth as a genuine servant of the people, 
a defender of Christian unity, and a courageous experi- 
menter in cooperation. If the church lives up to this 
high standard set by Doctor Lew, then, for one, I am will- 
ing to step aside and say, “Go on: God bless you.” It 
was this same speaker who gave to the conference a motto 
which has gone throughout the world where Christian 
pr Eas is known. - It is, “Agreed to differ, but resolved 
to love.” 


fHE DAY OFA JOY 


There are in China approximately 7000 missionaries of 
all churches and denominations, and 10,000 centers of 
truth and of light, with their schools and churches. The 
communicant members of churches number about 400,000, 
while the Christian constituency reaches a million souls. 
There are as many ordained Chinese ministers as there 
are ordained men among the missionaries. The church is 
doubling its membership once in ten years, while the in- 
crease in leadership is beyond computation. This is the 
day we have longed for and prayed for, and its advent 
brings us joy. Yet the question arises as to whether we 
shall have the grace to step aside and permit the church 
to go forward in its own way and to its own life. The 
wise father does not try to exercise daily control over his 
son after maturity, and the wise mother does not interfere 
greatly after her daughter has gone out into her new home 
and has children of her own. Yet these parents find their 
joy in lending help and counsel. This new church in China 
may not suit me in every particular; neither does the 
church in America. The Chinese church will probably give 
back to the West a new interpretation of the seventeenth 
chapter of the gospel according to John. I for one welcome 
the church in China, and welcome its contribution to the 
knowledge of Christian truth and to the kingdom of God. 


HEN WE BROKE FROM ROME we broke from 

an infallible pope. With the knowledge that was ours 
at that time we took refuge in an infallible Bible—a Bible 
infallible in its every utterance, be that utterance related 
to science, history, theology or what not. If, with the 
wonderful new knowledge that has been pouring into the 
mind of man the past twenty-five and fifty years, we are 
forced to retire from this position whither shall we find 
refuge? Where is the unassailable and unconquerable 
fortress for our faith? Where it has always been and 
what we should have been wise enough to see four or five 
hundred years ago—namely an infallible gospel. And 
what more do we need or what more can we ask for than 
an infallible gospel? As for the Bible—it is now as it has 
ever been—God’s window for the soul out of which we 
may look and see him and the eternal landscape, and 
through which into our souls may shine the light of heaven, 
even the light of the glory of God revealed in the face 
of Jesus Christ. Let the scientist search, and the critic 
raise all the questions he wishes, and let the historical 
student dig as far back into the past as he may, when 
each has done all that can be done and everything has 
been unearthed and brought to light that man seeks to 
uncover, there will be found the “empty tomb” of our 
loving, adorable Saviour—the risen Christ triumphant 
over sin and death, our ascended Redeemer and Lord, 
King of kings, the mighty and almighty God. 

—H. F. Ruse. 
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Everybody Should Go to Church : 


By JAMeEs S. KirtLey, Acting Pastor, First Church, Philadelphia 


VERYBODY should go to church, at least more or 

-4 less, for the simple reason that everybody is religious, 
more or less, whether rightly or wrongly, wisely or other- 
wisely religious. 

For your religion consists in the way you think about 
God and, therefore, the way you feel about him and con- 
sequently the way you act on those feelings and thoughts. 

There are only three great inclusive subjects anybody 
can think about. One is himself and other human beings ; 
and you think psychclogy and anatomy and pliysiology 
and biology and hygiene and sociology and genealogy and 
a lot of other things too numerous to mention in this 
short article. 


Another object of thought is the world of nature around 
you and the worlds and suns and satellites and planets 
that fill the starry skies; and all the physical sciences and 
the arts that make use of nature show the way you think 
about nature. 


The third object of thought is the One who made all 
these wonderful worlds, including this world in which we 
live, whether he made it in great creative acts or in long 
ages of unfolding. Who is also the One who made us 
with all the wonders of our physical nature and the strik- 
ing powers of mind and heart and conscience and will. 


EVERYBODY THINKS ABOUT GOB 


Everybody thinks about God some, even if it is only to 
think him away from them with such ideas about him as 
compel them to try to put him out of their thoughts and 
lives. That thought leads to feeling and the two to action. 
That’s your religion, even though men call it the absence 
of religion. 


It’s perfectly plain even to a wayfaring man who may 
be anything but wise, that what you think of God has 
much to do with the way you think of the other two 
objects and especially the way you feel about them and 
act towards them. If you think of God as a loving father 
as well as Creator it will automatically give you a certain 
attitude of mind towards the works of his hands and the 
other people to whom he is Creator and Father. Then 
that what you think about God influences your motives in 
living and your ideals of life and your reactions toward 
the world and people. It is also perfectly clear that the 
right views of God will influence you rightly and wrong 
views wrongly. 


It is hardly needful to remind the intelligent reader that 
there are four great institutions which are designed to 
meet the structural and universal needs of human life and 
for that reason we call them divine, whether we think of 
God as having allowed human beings to work them out 
tor themselves as their needs became urgent, or think of 
him as having definitely taken our measure and made them 
to order. 

One is the family, and that is the heart of life. An- 
cther is the state, which enables people to live in right 
relations with each other as they grow into more than 
merely one family with one father and mother and the 
rest their children. Still another is one day’s rest in seven, 
which was made to order at the start, for it is written 
in every fiber and strain of the body and the soul that 
one day’s rest from habitual toil in seven is required. Still 
another is the institution that gathers the people together 


at suitable times to learn more about God, to worship him, 
to know each other on the higher levels, to establish higher 
and yet higher contacts with each other, and to enter i” 
compacts for higher service to their fellowmen. 


That’s the church. a 


The ideals of Gladstone and Washington and Lincoln for 
the state have not yet been realized. The dreams of ¢ 
noblest fathers and mothers for the utter unselfishness and 
purity of the home have not yet been fulfilled. The hopes 
of patriots and religious teachers for an undisturbed day 
when the toils of the week may be forgotten, genial com- 
panionships cultivated, cooperative work done for the good 
of people and the pleasure of our Father in heaven and 
the honor of Jesus, and worship that uplifts the whole 
being may be enjoyed. 

But it is only now and then that some one wishes to 
abolish by definite action or deliberate neglect the institu- 
tion of the state, or the family, or the day of rest, or the| 
church. Very few are sufficiently denatured for that. | 

The church is on a divine plan, but it is made up of 
human beings. Some people decline to come because it! 
is made up of faulty people like themselves. But back 
of the church is the thing we call the Christianity which] 
it represents an] propagates and at the heart of Chris- 
tianity is the Christ whom we love and try to get others 
to love. , 


The achievements of Christ in the world are in ae. 
degree through the church and you would be pauperizec 
beyond repair if what he has done for you were taker) 
away. Take out the literature, the pictures, the respec! 
tor home, the regard for womanhood, the laws, the iam 
tutions which he has inspired and that would leave you 
rothing you would die for or live for. The church is the 
imperfect agency that has procured and secured all o! 
these for you. | 


WHAT NOT GOING MEANS 


i 

Not to go to church is to put an unworthy rating o1 
these blessings. Not to go is to say that you do not cari 
for the associations there, where Bach and Handel and th 
tone masters await you, where the man who speaks ha’ 
made special effort to unfold the most valuable truths fo) 
your benefit, where the people with the very best ideal 
now known are ready to give you fellowship in ever" 
thing that is noble. Not to go is to receive what other. 
have been bestowing on you, yet decline to do the sam 
for any who may depend on you, for, as you have beet 
dependent on those who have gone before you and thos 
who now are the distributing points for the truths an 
ideals and emotions without which you would not live it) 
this city another month, others yet to come may be de 
pendent on you. 


Not to go to church is to expect others to continue ti 
you the blessings that are vital to you, yet refuse t 
procure them for yourself or for others. It is to be 
perpetual receiver and not a bestower; a consumer but no 
a producer; an inheritor but not a bequeather ; a patipe 
and not a helper of your fellows in the most vital things 

Select the church of your choice and attend every Sun 
day morning and evening till you go on your summe 
vacation. Try it. Then write and thank me for makin 
the suggestion.—Philadelphia Record. 


| 
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RUSSELL H. CONWELL, AND WOMEN OF THE BAPTIST TEMPLE, PHILADELPHIA, GREETING THEIR PASTOR 


He Never Had Time to Preach—Conwell | 


| of Philadelphia 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


A church was crowded with a howling mob of irre- 
| pressible young people. They had come through a 
ight which dripped great buckets of rain, and they were 
nder a roof now where they were ready to make the 
relkin ring. O, how they sang and shouted and clapped! 
t was the big rally of the Philadelphia B. Y. P. U. or- 
anization, headed by W. Howard Green, and the steam- 
tessure was dangerously high. One felt that any moment 
ught bring the explosion in high spirits which would rip 
ze protecting roof off the famous Baptist Temple, and 
Xpose us all to the raging elements. 
_My only excuse for being“there was as a curtain raiser 
or the big address. I had tried to interpret the call to 
aith and works in the recognizable phraseology of the 
aseball diamond. I had introduced these wide-eyed 
Oungsters to four of my heroes whose exploits were 
rritten in baseball history. 
_ Then they sang a rousing hymn, and waited. It was 
ussell Conwell’s turn. As the chairman spoke his name, 
‘lere was a moment of hushed silence; then he rose tot- 
‘ting, and a sudden avalanche of applause engulfed him. 
‘he house went wild in a frenzy of spontaneous tribute. 
Vhen it quieted, we could see him standing there, on the 
ery edge of the platform, swaying dangerously toward the 
a of people watching him. But in another moment, he 
tught hold of the sturdy pulpit-stand at his left, and hung 
1. He was ready for his first word. 
“T cannot talk baseball language to you tonight. I have 
ver seen a baseball game!” 
| Those exuberant boys and girls began to smile and then 
ugh out loud. It seemed ludicrous to them. Here was 
1 old man, eighty-two years old, trying to talk to this 
ing over self-conscious generation of 1925, and con- 
 ssing at the outset that he had never seen a baseball 
ime! As the humor of the situation spread, a great 
i of laughter rolled out into the far corners of the 
tilding, and echoed back to where he stood. He waited 
Imly for it to subside. Then he spoke again. 


P 


“I have never had time!” 

No laughter now. That statement fell like a chill of 
rebuke upon our thoughtless ribaldry. All the wondrous 
panorama of the man’s glorious life flashed before our 
minds like a vivid dream. And it cowed us into silence. 

Some of us saw him entering Yale in 1860, taking cum- 
plete law and arts courses at one time to save years, while 
he found a job for every day to make his expenses. Some 
of us saw him enlisting and serving as captain in the Union 
infantry in 1862, and staying until the end of the long 
conflict. We watched him invading the White House and 
having long talks with Lincoln, as a part of his official 
duties. We watched him as his orderly sacrificed his own 
life to save his superior officer, and we sensed the depth 
of Conwell’s dedication as the young captain vowed “to 
do the work of two” for the rest of his years. We re- 
membered those brave beginnings as a lawyer, the wide 
and startling experiences as an editor and globe-girdling 
correspondent, his ordination and first pastorate in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., and his call to the Grace Baptist church of 
Philadelphia, with less than one hundred active members. 

Some of us saw the mighty Temple building, with its 
vast auditorium of 3125 seats, rise at his patient bidding, 
watched his membership grow to almost 3000, saw him bap- 
tize his thousands and bless his hundreds of thousands. 

We realized that in the meanwhile that constant travel- 
ing on lecture tours had begun which introduced “Acres 
of Diamonds” to the world, and started that matchless 
lecturer on his record-breaking career of nearly 7000 repe- 
titions. We watched him engirdle the globe, making 
friendships with John B. Gough and Henry Ward Beecher, 
Longfellow and Holmes, Bayard Taylor and Wendell Phil- 
lips, Garfield and Blaine, Emerson, Grant and Dickens, and 
the other giants of those great lecture days. We watched 
Conwell devoting the entire proceeds of his lectures to 
boys and girls who hungered for an education, often receiy- 
ing enough in one night to pay for a year’s support of an 
earnest student, and mailing the actual check which the 
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lyceum committee turned over at the end of the lecture. 
We realized that from that time on his life was destined 
to be punctuated with an almost inconceivable succession 
of trips and lectures, while “Acres of Diamonds” was be- 
ing translated into French, German, Roumanian, Italian, 
Bulgarian, Swedish and Spanish. I was recalling that just 
before I left for Philadelphia, I talked with one of the 
most substantial business men in our Syracuse church, and 
he had said, “I can remember it as if it were yesterday. My 
little legs were dangling from the pew as Conwell gave 
his ‘Acres of Diamonds.’ Whatever I have done of value 
in my life could be traced directly to the ideals of that 
wonderful hour!” 

Some of us were recalling that during the early days in 
Philadelphia, two young working men came to Conwell and 
pleaded for a chance at an education. He could suggest 
no practical way until he cut the Gordian knot with the 
bold promise, “If we can think of nothing better, I shall 
teach you.” QOut of this beginning grew the great Temple 
university which has graduated over 110,000 students. 
which now has 10,000 regularly enrolled pupils, which of- 
fers professional graduate training in law, medicine, music 
and dentistry. All this vast educational enterprise Conwell 
has directed as president from the beginning. 

Samaritan hospital, one of the great healing institutions 
cf Pennsylvania, began at Conwell’s suggestion, in a few 
tiny rooms, with a handful of faithful, service-imbued 
nurses, and some devoted Christian women who gave their 
meager contributions in the currency of time and effort for 
the sewing and the bandage-making. All the while Conwell 
was lecturing for his boys and girls. 

The Philadelphia Dental college was added to the Temple 
university plan, bringing with it the Garrett Dental hos- 
pital as a clinical equipment. Conwell blandly added this 
to his other responsibilities, changed its name to Great 
Heart hospital, and he still serves as president of its board. 
Yet never did he stop lecturing. 


MONEY TO’ SPEND 


Some of us were thinking of his life in terms of the books 
he has written, now numerous enough to fill a great shelf. 
A “Life of Spurgeon” came early in Conwell’s career, and 
its great sale encouraged him to press on in this field. The 
last in the list is “The Biography of John Wanamaker,” 
written at the express wish of the merchant-prince himself 
by his preacher-friend. Between these literary boundaries 
are such volumes as “Effective Prayer,’ “Why Lincoln 
Laughed,” “How a Soldier May Succeed After the War,” 
“Borrowed Axes,” and a score more. As if this were not 
enough, one sermon from his lips has been published each 
week for years as a feature of a widely circulated weekly 
called The Temple Bulletin. Now that the Bulletin has 
been discontinued, this indefatigable man issues a sermon 
in the form of a tract pamphlet each week, and his words 
journey thus to the ends of the earth. Meanwhile, lecture 
—lecture-—lecture—in small towns and large—so that boys 
and girls might go to college. He has earned $11,000,000 
which has been directly spent for others without ever 
pausing in his vicinity. 

Some of us were rejoicing to remember that the first 
Bok prize award of $25,000 was presented to Doctor Con- 
well months ago as the most useful Philadelphian. We 
were wondering what he did with that money. We were 
sure he had found some benign way of spending it for 
someone not himself! What a climax to a glorious career! 

“I never saw a baseball game,” he had said. “I have 
never had time!” We could understand now. He had 
quelled our laughter. 

But has he ever had time to preach? He says not. 
I asked him about it after the evening’s program. “Preach- 
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ing has had to take third place with me,” he said. ‘“Almos 
always, I come into the pulpit without knowing what I an 
going to say. I just stumble along as best I can, some 
times even groping for a text. I have been forced to liy 
my real life in other realms!” 

Yet when the ministers of America were asked { 
select the twenty-five greatest preachers in the countn 
high up on the list of selected ones stood the name o 
Russeil Conwell, who never had time to preach. On 
glance at his pulpit utterances reveals a mind so fertik 
expression so simple, anecdotes. so meaningful, a reverer 
dealing with the Scripture so impressive, and a spiritu 
insight so daring and helpful, that he seems like a cor 
secrated devotee of the pulpit art. Yet he says that h 
never had time. 

Well, I wish you could have heard him that night, a 
he stood with his own pulpit Bible clutched in his le} 
hand, while he entreated those hundreds of young minc¢ 
to spurn the attempts of any one who would rob them ¢ 
their blessed Book of books. They swayed under h 
eloquence, and sobbed at his pathos, and when they le 
the building, they had forgotten all about baseball and wei 
going back to their rooms to begin reading the Bible a 
over again. | 


THE HUMILITY OF GREATNESS 


To have done any one of his things, would have lifte 
him far above the ruck of ordinary achievers. To hay 
done two, would have made his a really great life. 1 
have done them all, is to merit the astonished respect ( 
the world. Yet he is as humble as a child, and he stam 
in wonderment at the great floods of affection which @ 
reached him. 

“Just a poor old man, all crippled up with rheumalian 
he smiled back at me. | 

“You are leaving soon for a little complete rest?” | 
asked. 

“Yes, I am going Monday to Florida for a few weeks 

“Any lectures?” I maliciously inquired. 

“Eight or nine,” he said; and then realized that I ; 
trapped him into an unpremeditated confession. 

“But, Clausen, I can’t stop now! I must see some | 
these things really finished before I stop!” 

Insatiable conqueror! I shall never forget him. 

And I here record it as my deliberate conviction: S 
months after he is gone, the world. will honor him as t 
most distinguished personality in all our crowded genet 
tion—this modest Baptist pastor in Philadelphia who nev 
had time to preach. 


} 


| 


All Things to All Men 


HRIST was a home missionary, in the hota E 
Lazarus. | 
Christ was a foreign missionary, when ihe Greeks cat’ 
to him. | 
Christ was a city missionary, when he taught in Samar, 
Christ was a Sunday-school missionary, when he open! 
up the Scriptures and set men to studying the Word 
God. 
Christ was a children’s missionary, when he took thi 
in his arms and blessed them. 
Christ was a missionary to the poor, when he opened f° 
eyes of the blind beggar. | 
Christ was a missionary to the rich, when he ech 
the spiritual eyes of Zaccheus. | 
Even on the cross, Christ was a missionary to the 1 
ber, and his last command was the missionary commissi 
—Amos R. Wells 
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What Is Wrong with Our Church? 


By AN ORDINARY LAYMAN 


4OMIE weeks ago a representative of the Woman’s 
) Foreign Mission society came to our church in com- 
ny with other members of a denominational conference 
am, and in the course of her address she told of some 
‘urch somewhere that was dead or rather had been dead 
‘til a special committee was appointed to analyze the 
ndition of the church and find out if possible the thing 
at was keeping it down. The speaker went on to tell 
-w this church had, through its committee, carefully and 
ayerfully looked at itself until it discovered its weak- 
‘ss and then went about to correct the trouble with the 
sult that it became a live, progressive, fruit-bearing 
curch. 

Now I can’t conceive of this splendid denominational 
wrker ever hinting that our church is dead or even sleep- 
4, for we are a down-town church; we have a member- 
3p of about 800 with an average morning attendance of 
nirly 200 and an average evening attendance of about 
1); and an average attendance at our mid-week prayer 
svice of aboyt twenty-five. As our town is a college 
wwn with about 2500 students, we nearly always have 
sreral young people attending service; and every once 
aa while some one joins the church either by letter or 
> baptism. So you see we could hardly be called a dead 
earch. 

But what is wrong with our .church anyway? I can 
s nothing particularly wrong with our equipment. We 
ave a good church building and good Sunday-school 
roms. Of course, if we had more rooms in order to sep- 
eite classes and departments, it might be better, yet we 
cald hardly think of expanding our equipment with our 
circh in its present condition. In case our church should 
e2r awake to a real honest-to-goodness Christian activity, 
vy have a splendid vacant lot right beside our church 
viere we could build an addition. No, I think our trouble 
isnot with our equipment. 

's the cause of our trouble the janitor? J think not. 
H keeps the church clean and comfortable, is always on 


HE walks where the blighting darkness falls, 
With a veil like the gloom of night, 
She walks where the gathering mould of sin, 
| Offers its sickening blight. 


Yet her step is light 
And her eyes aglow 
For a Presence is there 
That the faithful know. 


She sees with an eye of pitying love 
What the timid would gladly miss. 
‘She touches a mother’s roughened hand— 
I | She welcomes the child’s soiled kiss. 


| For she joys in a love 

That has hallowed the way 
And she walks with her Master 
All the day. 


the job, and appears to be interested in his work. No, 
our trouble is not with the janitor. 

Is there anything wrong with the music? The trouble 
ean hardly be with the music, for we have a spiendid 
organist, a paid quartet that sings by note and a good 
talented choir that keeps good time and has had no quarrels 
in a long time. Not being musically educated myself I 
can hardly set myself up as a judge of the class of music 
we hear; but personally I would much prefer hearing some 
good old gospel hymn instead of the class of music the 
choir sings. If it appears necessary to hire people to 
sing our hymns of praise for us I would not object so 
much; but after paying out our good money for good 
music and then having to listen four times on Sunday to 
music that does not even entertain, it does not seem just 
right. It looks to me like a waste of money and talent. 
Occasionally when, for lack of time to practice or for some 
other reason, our singers sing a good old-time hymn you 
cannot help noticing how the congregation enjoys and ap- 
preciates it. While I think it would be better to sing 
gospel hymns in our services, I do not think our trouble 
is with our music. 

Is the trouble with our pastor? How can it be? He 
has a sympathetic disposition, an attractive personality, is 
a deep thinker, preaches good sermons, is absolutely 
orthodox, and has a smile that won’t.come off. So you 
see the trouble could not be with our pastor. The only 
thing that I could suggest would be that he talk more 
directly to his congregation, and some louder and a lot 
faster—step on the gas a little, so to speak. Oh, I don't 
mean that he should break any speed records or run with 
bis Free Methodist cut-out wide open all the time; but 
run as though he were on his way to a wedding instead 
of a funeral. Our good pastor has a habit of looking 
down at the pulpit or the floor and then lowering his voice 
so that people sitting any distance back are scarcely able 
to hear what he says. As the front pews in our church 
are seldom dusted by weekly users, the result is that a 


The Missionary 


By Mrs. John H. Chapman 


She serves with a deadly wearing toil 
So humbly that men deride 

Yet she gathers each day a splendid strength 
And glows with a heaven-born pride. 


For she walks with God 
And her heart will sing, 

As in conscious grandeur 
She serves her King. 


Oh, wisely chosen thy pathway 
That brighter and brighter shall be, 
For the jewels thy hand shall gather 
Shall shine through eternity. 


And thy joy when His 

“Well done” thou shalt hear. 
Is the greatest joy 

That the soul can bear. 
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large part of the congregation loses much of what our 
pastor has to say. And then our pastor is a very slow 
talker. While people would never go to sleep listening 
to’ the good things he has to say, they often go to sleep 
between sentences and some of them fail to wake up in 
time to hear the sentences following and so lose the 
thread of the discourse. Although I think it would be 
better if he would talk much louder and faster, I do not 
think the trouble is with the pastor. 

Is the trouble from any outside influence? The only 
cutside force that I can think of that would have any 
direct influence upon our church is a college of the same 
denomination as our church, located in our town. Surely 
this ought to add to rather than detract from the church. 
] am wondering just how much this college does really in- 
fluence our church. Several of the professors attend our 
church, few of them teach classes in Sunday school, and 
comparatively few of the students attend at all regularly. 
I have children attending this college, all of whom be- 
longed to the church in the town from which I came and 
were, in a measure at least, interested in the work of the 
church. I came to this city that my children might have 
the advantage of attending a Christian college. They are 
all interested in the college but not at all interested in 
the church. They attend the college dances but would 
never think of attending church prayer meeting; and 
when I have talked with them about their being more in- 
terested in dancing than in the church they only make 
fun of dad’s crazy ideas, and say that dancing is all right 
and does not detract from the church in any way and 
quote the president of the college and other members of 
the faculty as their authority. So you see, judging from 
my own personal experience, the college is not an attrac- 
tive influence to the church and has not been of any 
benefit to my children so far as Christian influence in 
concerned. While I believe the college is bound to have 
its influence one way or another upon the church I think 
it is not the source of our trouble. 

VACATIONITIS 

What then can be the trouble? Is it the people them- 
selves? Our people are kind, generous, thoughtful, sym- 
pathetic and sociable. They are as fine a class of people 
as you would ever care to meet. The only things that I 
would suggest are that they may be somewhat indifferent, 
irresponsible, unspiritual, self-satisfied, and have a bad 
case of vacationitis; as a result they have gotten into a 
rut so deep that it is difficult to see out. And of course 
any church suffering from the above .disease would have 
its fruit-bearing impaired. 

Just what do I mean by vacationitis? Our city is sur- 
rounded by several most beautiful lakes and around these 
lakes are hundreds of summer cottages; a large number of 
the most influential members of our church have cottages 
at these lakes. Now these people do not go out for a 
few weeks’ vacation; they go just as soon as the weather 
warms up in the spring and stay until fall. Most of the 
men.are business men who come in each week day to 
attend to their business but do not come in on Sunday to 
attend to the Lord’s business. Among these people are 
deacons, trustees, superintendents of departments in the 
Sunday school, teachers, and those holding other impor- 
tant positions in the church. I heard one _ influential 
member say, “I don’t get much chance to recreate during 
the week so I go every Sunday that I get a chance.” An- 
other member said, “I am going to the lake every Sunday 
that I get an opportunity as long as the weather permits.” 
One trustee said last fall, “It is about three months since 
T was at church last.’ A deacon said, “I am staying at 
the lake now, so I will not be at church.” A superintend- 
ent of one of the departments of the Sunday school said 
a short time ago, “I will be away as soon as summer 
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comes and the department will close.” The above 
just a few samples of the result of vacationitis. 

I am not condemning any one for having a cottag 
the lakes and enjoying it. 1 wish I had one myself, b 
do not want one if it is going to make me lose sight of 
church. Since these people have their cottages ¢ 
enough so that they can come in to attend to their busit 
six days in the week but do not feel enough pers 
1esponsibility for their church to come in on Sunda 
believe I have a right to think that they are irresponsi 
and indifferent. If they are indifferent during the 5 
mer months, I do not think they have a change of hi 
when fall comes and they are forced to come back | 
town where it is more convenient for them to om 
church. 

I once knew a member of a church who was a iar 
Once when he was plowing in a stony field a neigh 
asked him how he kept his religion while plowing am 
the stones, and he replied, ‘‘When I go into a stony { 
to plow, I always leave my religion at the gate and t 
it up again when I come out.” So, I suppose these g 
people leave their religion in town, when they go to 
lakes where it will be convenient to get it again on t 
return in the fall. 

There is another thing. I believe that there is a 
more contagious disease than indifference; and sine 
was the more influential members that had it, you 
readily see how it must have spread among us weaker 0 

I also said that our people were unspiritual. Now, 
must be so because our pastor said only a short time | 
in one of his sermons that what our church needed t 
was spirituality, and he knows. But how does he kn 
What are the symptoms? First, the small attendance 
mid-week prayer meeting ; second, one scarcely ever h 
any of the members talking about evangelism. Someti| 
they talk about getting new members into the church, | 
not about saving souls. 

Also, there appear to be quite a few people in! 
church who are like the superintendent of one of the! 
partments in Sunday school who told the children a s) 
time ago that if they wanted to go to a show and c| 
not get there during the week that it was all right 
cn Sunday. 

Self-satistied! Well, I guess, that is just a result ofl 
other diseases. The indifferent and irresponsible wa’ 
Christian living is an easy way and one readily becc 
self-satisfied. But, you don’t get anywhere. 

Every church, they say, has its ups and downs. \: 
we are having our downs now; and I suppose som‘ 
these days we shall become dissatisfied with ourselve | 
our present condition, and be willing to let our pastor | 
his way and geta good evangelist—one that will help 1 
see our sleepy condition and make us willing to help 1 
selves out of the rut that we may again become a § 
gressive, fruit-bearing church. 


I Know Not 


KNOW not, oh, I know not, how I my craft may g 
Through gales of grief, and passion’s rocks, and ¢ 
rushing tide; | 
But oh! I know the Pilot who at the helm stands, 
And storm or calm, or course or port, I leave in his * 
hands. 
I know not, oh I know not, why cherished hopes stil 
fail, : 
Why careful plans and honest work should prove ©? 
avail ; , 
But oh, I know my Leader, and never labor “la 


Or effort made, or helpful word, shall ever come to na 
—Alanson M. Haswi 


] 
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The Devotional Life 


Folks Who Are a Comfort to Us 


“These . 


HE word “comfort” in our text 

is a very interesting word. This 
is the only place where it occurs 
in the books of the New Testa- 
ment. It is quite another word the 
Lord uses when he speaks of the 
Holy Ghost the Comforter. When 
he says “I will not leave you com- 
fortless,” that, too, is an entirely 
different word. The term which 
is used here, and here alone in 
the whole range of the New Tes- 
tament, is our English word “pare- 
goric.’ Now paregoric, in Greek 
just as in English, is one of the 
accepted terms of medicine. Pare- 
goric is a doctor’s word. And one 
likes to think that the apostle Paul, 
in his employment of such a word 
as this, betrays, it may be quite 
unconsciously, the influence of the 
beloved physician Luke. I sup- 
pose that every real friendship has 
an influence upon the words we 
use. When we admire anybody 
very much, we often find their 
words upon our lips. And Paul, 
who like so many other people had 
an intense admiration for his doc- 
tor, would naturally use the words 
of Luke. 

Pain Alleviators 

And certainly he could not have 
used a more appropriate or de- 
lightful word. Are you aware 


what paregoric means? J consulted 


my English dictionary to see how 
Paregoric was defined, and I found 
that paregoric was a medicine that 
mitigates or alleviates pain. And 
what could be more delightful than 
the thought that there are men 
and women just like that —they 
mitigate or alleviate our pain. Pain 
is one of the conditions of our be- 
ing. Pain is something nobody es- 
capes. All life is rich in pain, as 
the throat of the mavis, in’ the 
Spring, is rich in song—the pain 
of striving, the pain of being baf- 


fled, the pain of loneliness and in- 
completeness, the pain of being 


| without meaning it. 


misunderstood. There are people 
who augment that pain, sometimes 
How often is 
the pain of life increased by those 


_ unfortunate people who mean well. 
But who has not numbered in his 
list of friends somebody whose 


. Christlike ministry has been to al- 


leviate the pain of life? Such were 


By Gerorce H. Morrison 


. have been a comfort unto me.’—Col. 4:11 


the apostle’s paregoric. Such are 
the paregoric of us all, often hum- 
ble people, not in the least dis- 
tinguished, and not at all conspicu- 
ous for intellect; yet somehow, in 
the wear and tear of life, amid its 
crosses and its sorrows, mitigating 
and alleviating pain. 

Often those who alleviate life’s 
pain, who are paregoric in the 
apostle’s sense, are the members 
of our family circle; the dear ones 
who dwell with us at home. There 
was a time in Principal Rainy’s 
life when he was the best-hated 
man in Scotland. Scarce a week 
passed in which the newspapers 
had not some venomous attack 
upon him. And all the. time, 
neither in face nor temper did 
Rainy show one trace of irritation, 
but carried himself with a beauti- 
ful serenity. One day Doctor 
Whyte met him and said, “Rainy, 
I cannot understand you. How do 
you manage to keep serene like 


_ this, exposed to all these venom- 


ous attacks?” And Rainy answered 
without an instant’s pause, “Whyte, 
I’m very happy at home.’ The 
wounds were deep, but there were 
hands at home that were always 
pouring balm into the wounds; gen- 
tle, kindly ministries at home that 
mitigated and alleviated pain. And 
how many there are in every rank 
of life who find their courage to 
endure in secret, sweet comforting 
like that. In the perfect trust of 
little children, in their innocence 
and blessed ignorance, in the love 
of some one who is dear, who un- 
derstands yet is always bright and 
hopeful, how many men _ have 
plucked up heart again, found the 
bitter pain of life alleviated, been 
strengthened for their battle with 
the world. 
The Understanding Friend 

Again, think of the comfort that 
we get from any friend who really 
understands us. Such appreciative 
and understanding souls—are these 
not the apostle’s paregoric? Our 
blessed Lord knew that. ‘Never 
was man misunderstood as _ he. 
Misunderstood when he spoke or 
would not speak—misunderstood 
in every deed he wrought—misun- 
derstood upon the cross. Think 
of the exquisite pain of it, for that 


so sensitive and sinless heart—fresh 
from the understanding of high 
heaven, that constant misunder- 
standing of mankind. And then 
there came an hour when Simon 
Peter, inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
cried “Thou art the Christ, the son 
of the living God.” It thrilled our 
blessed Master to the depths. Life 
was different. He was understood. 
How instantly did it alleviate and 
mitigate all the bitter pain he had 
to bear. And whenever in this dif- 
ficult life of ours God sends us 
somebody who understands, is it 
not always paregoric to the soul? 
To have somebody whom we can 
trust—who we are sure will never 
misinterpret—who never judges us 
except in love—who appreciates 
and understands—what earthly 
comfort in all the range of com- 
fort for one moment can be compared 
with that? 

The Unconscious Influence 

There is one thing more I want 
to say, and that, too, was in the 
apostle’s mind. Remember you 
can be a comfort to another though 
you never know anything about it. 
Just as the finest influence we ex- 
ercise is often that of which we 
are unconscious, so the greatest 
comfort that we bring is often the 
comfort we know nothing of—not 
our preaching, nor our words of 
cheer, but the way in which we 
bear ourselves in life when the bur- 
den is heavy and the sky is black. 
“No man liveth to himself.” Let 
men or women behave gallantly, 
and so behave because they trust 
in God, when life is difficult, when 
things go wrong, when health is 
failing, when the grave is opened, 
and though they may never hear 
a whisper of it, there are others 
who are thanking God for them. 
Every sorrow borne in simple 
faith is helping other men to bear 
their sorrows. Every burden vic- 
toriously carried is helping men 
and women to be braver. Every 
cross, anxiety, foreboding, shining 
with the serenity of trust, comes 
like light to those who sit in dark- 
ness. People say sometimes “I 
would give anything to comfort so 
and so.” Dear friend, if you walk 
in light and love, you are a com- 
fort when you never know it. 
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THE BAPTIS. 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” On C. L. P. 
Topics for May 10 
“Be ye not divided, 
All one family, 
One in mind and spirit, 
One in charity.” 

Page 117, under “Second Day” through 
the “Fourth Day” and under “Comment 
for the Week” on pages 122-139 of Fos- 
dick’s “Manhood of the Master” you 
will find out about Christ’s attitude to- 
ward a family of nations. 

“Uncle Sam’s Family” is a collection 
of short stories which might be used in 
meeting. 

Stories of real people who represent 
the great nations of the world are given 
in “The Road to Brotherhood.” 

In the Literary Digest for Nov. 24, 1923, 
an article on page 34, entitled “Ice Cakes 
That Chill Our Melting Pot” will help you 
a great deal. 

“The Manhood of the Master,” “Uncle 
Sam’s Family” and “The Road to 
Brotherhood” may be had from the liter- 
ature department of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, New York City, 
Boston, Chicago, or Los Angeles. The 
Literary Digest is on file at all libraries. 

In presenting the topic show what was 
Christ’s thought about brotherly’ love, 
how he gave the example in his every- 
day life. Then tell of the attitude which 
people today have toward brotherhood. 
Bring out the attitude of people toward 
those in this country and in all the 
world. In open meeting, the question 
might be raised as to whether or not 
the League of Nations or the World 
Court could aid in any way toward the 


establishment of brotherhood in the 
world. 

Show in closing that only as each in- 
dividual bears “brotherhood” toward 


everyone else, that only as the matter 
becomes a personal one, can the brother- 
hood of which we dream become a 
reality. 

“God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men.”—Acts 17:26. 


What’s in a Book? 


You’ve heard the poem about the lit- 
tle girl who knew what was in the Bible 
from cover to cover: the piece of wed- 
ding dress, a lock of hair, watered stock, 
and so on. 

Well, the Chicago B. Y. P. U. Scrap 
Book has even more in it than that 
Bible, and the little girl never could re- 
member all that is in it. It takes just 
about “all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men” to lift that scrap book. 
You should see the treasures it con- 
tains! There are invitations, programs, 
menus, posters, place cards, tags, an- 
nouncements, letterheads, publications, 
and novelties of all kinds. There is 


a whole assortment of ideas. Some are 
from: local, By -Y 2 PaUs (doings.sssome 
from districts, and some from the city. 
Whenever anything happens “B.Y.P.U.- 
ingly” around the city, samples of the 
things used in connection with it are 
put into the scrap book. When the 
local, district, or city is “hard up” for 
ideas, the scrap book furnishes them, or 
“sives a lead” to an idea. At the same 
time it acts as a record for the activities 
Of. Baye ab UF 

Have you ever tried this “scrap book 
idea” in your local B. Y. P. U.? It will 
furnish amusement, help, and suggestions 
to your “descendants.” A record of 
what “has been” always helps to im- 
prove the “to be.” 


Inside Stuff 


It is the inside stuff that 
makes golf players and not 
colored stockings and pretty 
pants. 

It is the inside stuff that 
makes the statesman and 
not frock coats and high hats 
nor even a white string tie. 

It is the inside stuff that 
makes the great lawyer and 
not a ribbon tied to his 
glasses and a_ ponderous 
manner. 

It is the inside stuff that 
counts. 

This is true in life. It is 
the inside stuff that makes 
the man. Christ said, “As 
a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” You cannot ex- 
pect to get straight thinking 
from a crooked source. 


This is the reason Christ 
said, “Verily, verily I say un- 


to you, ye must be born 
again.” 

People who are not regen- 
erated cannot fit into the 
church life. They have not 
the spirit of the Master on 
the inside of them and with- 
out His spirit they have not 
the stuff that produces the 
Christian. 

Search your heart to see 
whether or not you have the 
inside stuff that makes char- 
acter, Christ ‘said:> “If ‘ye 
love me, ye will keep my 
commandments.” The out- 
side life is governed by the 
inside stuff. 

Get right with God. 

—First Church Bulletin, 
Shawnee, Okla. 


“Education” a la B. Y. P. U. 


The Outlook 

Review of Reviews 
The Living Age 
Little Folks 

Etude 

Current Opinion 

The Christian Century 
Good Housekeeping 
Literary Digest 

Better Business 
Physical Culture 
Success 

True Confessions 

The Youth's Companion 


“Here is a program” was what th 
young folks heard as they were hande 
a slip of paper. They glanced at it, an 
their eyes “popped”; their brows knii 
ted. What did this mean? The Outloo, 
Review of Reviews, The Living Age, ar 
so on. Why, this wasn’t a program! Th) 
was merely a list of magazines. Surel 
some one had mixed things up a bit. 

But not so. This was indeed a pro 
gram for the meeting, and, besides, | 
was an introduction to a reading cor! 
test. “The Outlook” was an introdu 
tion to the purpose of the meeting, “Ri 
view of Reviews” secretary’s report an 
roli call. “The Living Age” represente| 
the announcements; “Little Folks” wz 
the report of the junior chairmai) 
“Etude” of the music chairman; “Cw! 
rent Opinion” was a general open di 
cussion as to the purposes, value, lac| 
etc., of these meetings; “The Christi) 
Century” emphasized the week of praye| 
“Good Housekeeping” was a plan to ei) 
Jarge membership; “Literary Digest” | 

i 
| 


nounced the reading contest in deta’! 
“Better Business” was the treasurer's r 
port; “Physical Culture” announced | 
hike which was planned; “Success” w! 
a report on the Christian .Life Prograr 
“True Confessions” wherein everyo! 
promised to be present at the next me¢ 
ing; “Youth’s Companion” was Chri 
or the benediction. e | 
Do you see what this did? It arouse 
first of all, every one’s curiosity. Eye 
one wondered what it was all abot 
Then its sheer cleverness aroused tht! 
amazement. By the time the readi 
contest was announced, every one W 
so interested in trying to find out “wh 
the big idea was” that they just “ate a) 
the contest. Every person present W 
ready to read one, or all of the boo 
and magazines which were to be countt 
Of course, these books were of intert 
to all young people, books which he 
in the work of the society, church, 
the individual lives of the readers. 
- Why not try both of these? Get 
a reading contest (the B. Y. P. U. 
America will be glad to help you Ww 
this) and announce it throughout | 
entire program of a business or regu 
weekly meeting. : 


> 
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lore of the March Tea Party 


Contest Stories 


‘HAT HAPPENED AT MY MARCH 
TEA PARTY 

By Joan Smita, Detrorr. (AcE 13.) 

(W7OU are selfish,’ said Mr. Roger 

Williams to me, as he looked 
sound my living-room, “and that’s why 
ju aren't a bigger and better Baptist 
cl. You keep all these good things 

t yourself. I see a Bible on this table. 
live you ever shared a Bible with any 
ce else?” 

‘No-o,” I stammered. I felt very small. 
‘Did you know you could translate 
t: Bible into foreign languages?” said 
}. William Carey to me. “I trans- 
ed the Bible into thirty-four lan- 
gages of India, and I’ve always won- 
d-ed why more Baptists did not hurry 
4yund and help get the other languages 
u:d for Bibles.” 

Well,” I said, “I don’t know any of 
thse other languages, sir.” I thought 
tls was a very good answer. But Mr. 
Aoniram Judson thought it was a very 
por one I guess, for he said to me: 
‘ian, have you a quarter in your 
pse?” 

I think I have,” I said. 

Could you get another quarter be- 
tven now and the end of April?” 

Yes,” I said. 

“hen all three of the famous Baptists 
lcked at me very kindly. 

Joan,” said they, “it is possible to 
br a copy of the Bible for twenty-five 
céts in almost any language, and you 
hee enough money to buy two. Do 
w need to stay another moment to 
arue with you?” 

No,” I said, “I have learned my les- 
sc, Perhaps you had better go to tell 
th other Baptists.” 

cc I think they went to your home, 
diy’t they? Before they went I prom- 
is\ them to give at least fifty cents to 
th treasurer of our benevolence fund 
tobe sent right off to the board of 
oh ead cooperation. I guess before 

71 leave your house you will promise 
nf that too. For if we all did it right 
of before the end of April then we 
mid be Baptists for such men to be 

tid of. 

THE THREE T’S 
3y Lonpra T. Drake, Los ANGELES 
‘was very nice tea, but different from 
my I ever drank. It was only made 
ofetters and ink. Mr. Williams wrote 
AT for me and it spelled T (hink). 
Che trouble with you young Baptists 
rou don’t think enough. You only 
a: to think a little and you will see 
| some people in the world have 
istian safety and some haven’t. But 
© have.” 
dy T is T (hank),” said Mr. Carey. 
*u can think all you want to but 


after you think, thank. 
all Christianity gives you.” 

‘My T is T (ithe),” said Mr. Judson. 
“You can think and you can thank, but 
God will understand the thanks only 
when you share one-tenth of all you 
have with him to make others thankful. 
too.” 


A MARCH TEA-PARTY 

By Luetta Jackson, De Kats, ILL. 

ay ew can be a missionary right here 
in your own town,” said Roger 
Williams. “You can—” 

“A’ missionary here!” I interrupted, 
“why, missionaries have to go to some 
foreign land. Nobody can be a mis- 
sionary here!” 

“Wasn't this land my home after I 
moved here?” asked Roger Williams, 
“I was a missionary to the Indians 
right around my ‘home.” 

“But there aren’t any Indians here.” 

“No, there aren’t any Indians here in 
the East now, but how about the chil- 
dren in your school? And I know there 
are immigrants everywhere whom you 
surely know.” 

“Why that’s right!” I said. “There’s 
a Norwegian family living just a block 
away who only came over this year. 
I can help them to learn our language. 
There’s a nice grandmotherly old Swed- 
ish lady living just across the road that 
I can help; and there are several chil- 
dren who don’t go to Sunday school 
that I know. Why, I really can be a 
missionary!” 


66JN a republic the first rule for 

the guidance of the citizen is 
obedience to law. Under a des- 
potism the law may be imposed 
upon the subject. He has no voice 
in its making, no influence in its 
administration, it does not repre- 
sent him. Under a free government 
the citizen makes his own laws, 
chooses his own administrators, 
which do represent him. Those 
who want their rights respected 
under the Constitution and the law 
ought to set the example them- 


selves of observing the Constitution 
and the law. 

“While there may be those of 
high intelligence who violate the 
law at times, the barbarian and the 


defective always violate it. Those 
who disregard the rules of society 
are not exhibiting a superior in- 
telligence, are not promoting free- 
dom and independence, are not fol- 
lowing the path of civilization, but 
are displaying the traits of ignor- 
ance, of servitude, of savagery and 
treading the way that leads back to 
the jungle.’—Calvin A. Coolidge. 


Thank God for 


_ The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


“You can help the foreign mission- 
aries, too,” said Adoniram Judson, 
“Save up that nickel you were going to 
buy some candy with. Save all your 
pennies and nickels and dimes and the 
first chance you get send them to help 
some Baptist missionary. They need 
toys in their work, too.” 

“I’m sure I’ve got some toys I don’t 
need and never play with,” I spoke up. 
“Our Sunday-school teacher said the 
toys don’t have to be brand new. I 
know I can spare some money for the 
missionaries, too.” 

“You can help foreign missionaries in 
another way, too,” said William Carey, 
“Just write to some child in another 
country if you can get your letter trans- 
lated. In each letter say something 
about the one God and his love.” 

At this I began thinking. “In a 
magazine I get there is a club called 
the World Neighborhood club. If I 
join that I can write to anybody in any 
land I happen to want to. Maybe 1 
could help a little that way.” 

“You certainly can!” cried all three 
of my guests, “But now we’ve got you 
thinking we’ll have to leave.” 

“T guess I do matter,” I said, thought- 
fully, “Thank you for coming. Good- 
bye.” 

“Goodbye,” they answered going out 
the door, “And don’t forget to pray. 
Prayer is one of the most important 
things. If you do all this you'll be a 
good Baptist, all right.” 

]Yes twill.” JT said: 


HOW TO BE A GOOD BAPTIST 
By BEN B. BUELL, MINNEAPOLIS 


TEs March tea party began to be ex- 

citing when the three famous Bap- 
tists began to tell me how to be a good 
Baptist. One of them said: “Go to 
church and listen to the minister. Prac- 
tice what he preaches, and you'll be a 
fine boy.” 


“Go to Sunday-school,” said another, 
“and study your lessons. This will make 
you an educated Baptist. You will need 
to know your way around in the Bible, 
of course. When you study about Paul 
you will see that he was the first mis- 
sionary to the heathen. Mr. Carey, 
Mr. Judson and I all came much later.” 

“You will soon have to decide what 
to do when you grow up. Whatever 
else you do, plan to be a church man. 
Do they still call them a ‘pillar’ of the 
church?” ‘asked Mr. Judson, laughing. 
“You be a pillar, and when offerings are 
being given to support Baptist work 
be a cheerful giver.” 

It was Mr. Carey who said: “But 
don’t wait to grow up. Be a cheerful 
Baptist now.” 

“Watch me!” I grinned. 
how the tea party ended. 


So that is 
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Among Ourselves 


THE BAPTIST 


Boston Letter 
By Cuartes H. WATSON 
Easter 

We have reached the point when, in 
strict journalism, Easter cannot be said 
to furnish news. The annual resem- 
blances make it conventional as a matter 
for print, and too generally taken for 
granted. The long pre-Easter musical 
announcements are actually space-fillers, 
with few readers. Every feature of the 
common Easter expectation is too 
familiar either for comment or surprise. 
The annual rubric is without variation: 
spring fashions, flowers, music, pagean- 
try, baptisms. True, a beautiful and sea- 
sonable picture, but is it time to ask 
whether or not the exaggerated picture 
is obscuring the real Easter truth and 
message? Whether the great reality, 
now almost crowded out, if it could be 
brought back again and made to sweep 
flush and strong against our dense mod- 
ern materialism, would not be news? 
Think of it, Jesus and the resurrection, 
more in reality than in picture! That is 
news, good news, too good to be lost 
in a sort of self-indulgent aesthetics. 
Baptism, our glorious resurrection sym- 
bol, ought to preach all through the year, 
and not be “saved” for a place in an 
over-crowded annual festival. How would 
it do to get back to Easter? 


Strength by Permanency 

By permanency in place, policy and 
personnel, great enterprises thrive. In 
our foreign mission management we have 
solidly gained, in this respect, the last 
few years. We hear no more disquieting 
rumors of the possible removal of our 
headquarters. We are not shifting exe- 
cutives as in that period when we could 
hardly be certain of their names. For 
long they have been Franklin, Robbins, 
Huntington, Lerrigo, Grose, Lipphard 
and Anderson. Everybody knows that. 
It is an element of strength to them, 
and to us. It gives us an even and de- 
pendable team. To a matured leader- 
ship knowledge of the world field clari- 
fies and widens. This helps in firmly 
grasping opportunity, and formulating 
policy. We recover from panicky sus- 
picion and become reassured. Fortun- 
ate are we that in pulling together we are 
in good practice, and that we have such 
a noble team to puil with. 


A Lenten Feature at Keith’s 


The Roman Catholics, in the Lenten 
addresses at Keith’s theater, were repre- 
sented by Dennis A. McCarthy, the 
genial poet, philosopher and editor. 
is a devout man, but always with the 
large view, and with a deal of “sweetness 
and light.” Matthew Arnold would have 
doted on him. He is a fascinating mix- 
ture of four flavors: Scotch, Irish, Eng- 
lish and American. He has logic, wit, 
reasonableness and humor. All the 
varieties get into his engaging smile 


He 


while he loyally pulls for the hierarchy. 
He pleasantly recalled the more “protes- 
tant” days of his early remembrance, 
when his own church had Christmas, 
Lent, Holy. Week, dnd Easter all to 
themselves, and when unhappily, we 
preached against them, and avoided their 
observance. Frankly he liked the present 
“so say we all of us” better—not, of 
course, because it looked to him like a 
hike to Rome, but because the present 
unity in holy celebration carried us ail 
towards an answer to the prayer of Jesus 
that “we might be one.” It was a search- 
ing and welcome word, and stressed only 
the deep things of the faith. Indeed the 
same was true of all the messages. 
When we conie together and speak the 
truth in love, grace is sure also to ap- 
pear, and Christians become gracious. 


The April Meeting 


In April, the Social Union reports, and 
elects. It is the annual meeting. Always 
curiosity is piqued as to who the new 
president will be. But nobody knows 
outside of the nominating committee, and 
they always, in reporting, begin reading 
at the bottom of their printed ballot, and 
end at the top. So passes our one an- 
nual uncertainty. The president serves 
a year, and cannot be reelected, but must 
join the already imposing procession of 
the “has beens.” Mr. Alvin F. Pease of 
the First church, Malden, is the new 
chief. His surprise was pleasant, and his 
responding speech made a good impres- 
sion. 

In a way. the April meeting is “Rug- 
gles Street night,” and a Daniel Sharp 
Ford memorial. By his desire and be- 
quest, his church became the ward of 
the Social Union. Thus in the annual 
meeting, each has a voice: The church 


| The Dreamer 
By G. A. LEICHLITER 


HEY called him a dreamer, be- 

cause, when he closed his eyes, 
he could see greater things than 
they with eyes wide open. They 
said he was shiftless because now 
and again he sat and let his soul 
walk in the garden of infinite pos- 
sibilities. They were irritated be- 
cause he would not fret and find 
fault with things as they were, but 
rather moved in ease and tran- 
quility. They just did not know 
and were too stupid to learn. He 
must dream! But that is not all! 
One day he will do! One day he 
will build the city he has seen on 
the horizon of his.soul. One day 
there will be a hum in the factory 
that first ‘threw a shadow behind 
his eye-lids. Let him dream! One 
day he will bring it to pass. 


ters’ 


through the pastor, and the union 
through its own appointed representative 
at the church. Both voices gave us the 
conviction that the church is in good 
hands. Rev. J. Harrison Thompson, the 
new pastor, gave us the shepherd ac- 
count of the flock, and its condition. 
The speech charmed us with its natural- 
ness, its unaffected sincerity, its intellj- 
gent devotion, and its pastoral grasp uf 
the field and its cultivation. Mr. Arthur 
E. Gates, ex-president of the union, gave 
us a hearty and informing view of the 
church from the inside, as it looks to a 
constant and sympathetic visitor. 


Two Lions 


One from the State House, and the 
other from Syracuse, New York. At the 
outset of the meeting, we had hilariously 
welcomed our good Baptist governor, 
Alvan T. Fuller, and he had responded 
with rare good taste, brevity and brother- | 
liness. He is an old-time member of a. | 
union; and when in his last word, look- 
ing significantly across to the State 
House, he said, “Brethren, I will keep. 
the faith!” we believed him and were 
glad. 

For the long talk, we had Dr. Bernard | 
C. Clausen, the young lion from Syra- 
cuse. “What are you worth?” was the! 
question he raised. Doctor Clausen had 
been with us before, and. our expecta- 
tions were high. He awakened intense 
interest, and held close attention. He 
abounded in athletic suggestion, fastened 
it continuously to moral and spiritual’ 
values in Christian character, and made 
you feel like “playing up” the greatest of 
all games. 

The music was up to the high level of| 
the meeting. Norman Arnold, the great) 
tenor, and Myra Pond Hemeniea our 
equally great Baptist accompanist, gave 
us a feast of artistry that we shall tine 
remember. Evidently the caterer also) 
expected a great night: he was top- 
notch. Ex-president Sparrow, though 
not exactly a songster himself, has filled 
the year with all good music, and with 
other delights. 


Three Events 


The first was what has come to be the 
annual exhibit of the Boston Bethel and 
City Mission society before our minis: 
conference. Doctor Foshee, out) 
director, marshalled the many assistant: 
on the wide fields of city missions, and. 
almost made us forget the former perioc 
of spurts and cessations, as he convincec 
us of a steady, ably conducted work now) 
proceeding and developing, backed by’ 
the churches. 

The second event was a surprise it 
the ministers’ conference given us bj 
Rev. C. H. Walcott of Winchester, in af 
essay on “What a Minister Sees in Ein 
stein.” He saw so much, and saw 
through it so clearly, that he mad 
philosophers of us on the spot, in spite 0 
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the double heaviness in Monday and in 
the subject. It is a welcome sign when 
our young ministers give proof of hard 
| reading, close study, and deep thinking 
: in spite of “organizations,” the tele- 
phone, the auto and the radio. Wal- 
_cott’s good work was a proof. 
The third event was a speech to the 
evangelical ministers by our energetic 
District Attorney O’Brien, on “Religion 
the Deterrent of Crime.” Coming from 
an official who has won approval because 
of his vigor and pace in pursuing the 
Jaw-breakers, the words were impressive. 
He claimed that religion in the home, 
and moral instruction of our youth based 
upon religion in the schools, is the great 
deterrent. Cut off the criminal supply! 
How obvious it is and we so blind. 
All around the lot we are hearing 
deliciously strong and plain speech on 
the handling of crime. Even our judges 


are sitting up and taking notice. 


_ Christmas at Scott Hall 


By H. B. BENNINGHOFF 

' “Now, where is Scott?” you ask. 
“And you a Baptist and don’t- know 
where Scott hall is?” I reply “Scott hall 
is in Japan. It is the central building 
‘of the Waseda Christian brotherhood 
near Waseda university, Tokyo. And 
it is time you were ‘putting it on the 
map’ among our well-known Baptist in- 
stitutions abroad. As it is compara- 
tively new we shall excuse your ig- 
_jnorance this time, and proceed to making 
you acquainted with its work by a brief 
rehearsal of its Christmas week.” 
| “Christmas week” began _ several 
months ago among the young men of 
our dormitories, for it takes money to 
celebrate “Christmas week,” and Jap- 
amese students have to begin a long 
jime beforehand if they want to do any- 
hing extra with their monthly stipends 
rom home. So before the summer va- 
vation they agreed to set apart ten cents 
4 month each for the Christmas fund, 
ind the success of “Christmas week” is 


in part due to their thoughtfulness and 
sacrifice. 

There are two dormitories associated 
with Scott hall. And there are two Sun- 
day schools, managed and taught by the 
young men of the dormitories. In No- 
vember they began to get the materials 
together, and from the first of December 
there was the usual practising and drill- 
ing. Every room in the hall was utilized 
as a practise room where university stu- 
dents and primary children worked out 
the program for the night of the twenty- 
fifth. 

On the Sunday before Christmas our 
new pastor, K. Fujii, just returned from 
five years’ study in the United States, 
delighted all with his Christmas sermon. 
On Christmas Eve the young men deco- 
rated the hall auditorium, and got their 
presents ready, for giving (let us not 
mention getting) presents is already a 
part of the Japanese idea of Christmas! 


For many years it has been the cus- 
tom of the missionary to invite the young 
men of the dormitories to his home for 
an early Christmas morning celebration. 
On Christmas eve the young men came 
with their presents for each other; and 
on Christmas morning at 6:30 the stu- 
dents, twenty-five of them, met in front 
of the house and began their Christmas 
carols. Later, in the home, around the 
candle-lighted trees, we sang our songs, 
and recited the Christmas story. After 
the distribution of gifts, the missionary’s 
wife served breakfast to the guests, who 
then insisted that a picture be taken 
and the custom continued from year 
to year. 

On the evening of the twenty-fifth 
500 children and their more than inter- 
ested parents and friends met for the 
“celebration.” There were songs, plays, 
dialogs and recitations. There were fun 
and serious thought. - Twenty-five stu- 
dents exerted themselves to the utmost 
to entertain and instruct their guests. 

Presents were given to the children, 
and the prizes for attendance and good 
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work given to the teachers and pupils 
of the schools. At ten o’clock, when 
the program was finished, the students 
invited the older guests to the dining 
room where “tea” was served in true 
Japanese style, with both formality and 
hospitality. 

On the evening of the twenty-sixth 
the Korean young men had their Christ- 
mas program in Scott hall, utilizing the 
decorations that had been made for the 
previous evening. The hall was filled 
“to the ceiling,” with guests and Christ- 
mas good-will. 

New Year’s used to be the one day of 
the year in Japan. But now it has to 
compete with Christmas. A Japanese 
writer recently expressed his regret that 
interest in New Year’s was declining, 
and that in Christmas gradually increas- 
ing. Certainly we Christians cannot 
complain at the progress that the Japan- 
ese are making in their interest in the 
Christmas celebration. Christmas trees 
are common in non-Christian homes, and 
full Christmas programs are increasing 
in number and interest everywhere. 

But New Year’s comes a week later 
for its share. And this year was no 
exception. In the last night of the old 
year we met in the parlors of Scott hall 
for games, and stories and prayer. When 
the bells rang the midnight hour we rose 
from our knees and joined in drinking 
the special New Year soup called “zoni” 
(pronounced zonee) and went to our 
homes. 

On the fourth we had our regular serv- 
ices in the hall and on the fifth welcomed 
twenty-five students from the Doshisha 
who came up to Tokyo to play football 
with some of the teams of the metropo- 
lis. 

“Football in January?” you say. Yes, 
that’s just what we are having. The 
weather has been like a late Indian sum- 
mer in New York state. At night we 
have frost or a very light freeze, but 
the days are mild and have continued 
pleasant. 

But now the holidays are over, and 
the students are returning from their 
New Year vacations at home, and in a 
day or two regular work will begin. So- 
cial meetings, Bible classes, university 
lectures, English conversation classes, 
concerts, parties, prayer meetings, Sun- 
day services, luncheon and dinner par- 
ties, and so on, from one week’s end to 
the next. 

That’s what we do at Scott hall. Are 
you interested? Write to the Foreign 
Mission society for their pamphlet ex- 
plaining the work of the Waseda Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 


Waseda university, Tokyo. 
Jane oelO25 


Letter from India 
By W. L. FERGUSON 

The great event of the past week in 
Madras has been the visit of Mr. Gandhi, 
who arrived in the morning and left in 
the evening of the same day. A great 
concourse of people gathered to see him, 
and it is said that as many as 30,000 
went to the beach zo hear him speak. 
His name still has a fascination for the 
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masses; but the politicians seem to be 
falling away from his leadership more 
and more. One reason is his failure to 
produce Swaraj as promised within a 
given time; and the other is that Mr. 
Gandhi’s program is not sufficiently 
radical to suit the extremists. He him- 
self seems now to be less occupied with 
politics than with social problems. The 
visit to Madras was incidental, we are 
told, for the Mahatma was on his way 
to Vaikom—that place in Travancore of 
which I wrote many months ago—where 
the passive resisters are still camping 
in the highways, practicing Satyagraha, 
as it is called, in protest for their being 
denied the right to use certain streets 
adjacent to a Hindu temple. It is a con- 
test of outcast “untouchables” with the 
powers of caste and hoary usages. Mr. 
Gandhi has gone to Vaikom to take a 
hand in the matter and see what he can 
do to bring about a settlement. One of 
the chief planks in this platform is that 
untouchability must go. 

This declaration, however, must not 
be supposed to mean that caste must 
be abolished. Far from it! So far as 
Mr. Gandhi is concerned he is in favor 
of caste and caste usages. He has re- 
cently pronounced against interdining 
of castes and outcasts. So deep-seated 
is.the spirit of caste and the prejudice 
against the outcast that a company of 
wealthy Bombay residents met and sug- 
gested the propriety of doing violence 
to Mr. Gandhi for his championing the 
cause of the cutcast and advocating the 
abolition of the doctrine and practice of 
untouchability. This ban, which rests 
upon some 60,000,000 of India’s people, 
is unjustifiable upon ethical and political 
grounds. It is the political aspect which 
Mr. Gandhi has pressed, holding as he 
does, thet India cannot justly claim a 
place among the foremost nations of 
the world and claim her rights to free- 
dom so long as she herself holds nearly 
one-fifth of her population in bondage 
and contempt. The editor of the Jndian 
Social Reformer says, regarding this at- 
tempt to abolish untouchability: “Mahat- 
ma /Gandhi’s intervention in this reform, 
while it gave it more extension, actually 
reduced its value and importance as a 
movement of social, as distinguished 
from civic and political equality. Social 
reformers, therefore, while cordially sup- 
porting Mahatmaji’s efforts to remove 
untouchability, do not regard them as 
going far enough. In fact, Mahatma 
Gandhi's limited program in this respect, 
has seemed to them to show excessive 
consideration for the irrational preju- 
dices of caste Hindus.” Meantime the 
struggle at Vaikom goes on. 


Relief for Lepers 


The viceroy is out with an appeal for 
a large public subscription of some mil- 
lions of rupees (say $1,000,000) in relief 
of the nearly ‘half a million lepers in 
India. Hitherto there has been no wide- 
spread and concerted effort to handle 
this great problem. Recent investiga- 
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tions have led to new discoveries in the 
treatment of the disease, and there seems 
to be now no doubt that its ravages can 
be arrested and its victims greatly re- 
lieved or cured. The Madras govern- 
ment is just now opening a new and 
large leper colony several miles to the 
south of Madras city, where some hun- 


dreds of unfortunates are being gathered. 


to be put under the care of the doctors 
and staff in attendance. A missionary 
of the United Free Church of Scotland 
is to be the superintendent. A large 
farm is a part of the equipment. 


Baby week is becoming an annual 
event of increasing importance. Its ob- 
ject is to spread a better knowledge of 
how to care for infants and so to re- 
duce the frightful mortality among them. 
In Madras, Bombay and Calcutta the 
death rate among babies under a year 
old has been ranging in recent years all 
the way from 250 to 660 per 1000 births. 
Is it any wonder that measures are de- 
manded to stop this prodigal waste of 
life and to ease the ‘heartache of the 
countless parents who are plunged in 
sorrow over the loss of their little ones. 
One of the most common things is the 
administration of opium to babies. Lady 
Wilson, wife of the governor of Bom- 
bay, recently quoted the report of a lady 
doctor, who holds an appointment un- 
der the government of Bombay, to the 
effect that 98 per cent of the children 
born in the industrial area are drugged 
with opium, mostly for the purpose of 
keeping them asleep or quiet while the 
mothers work. The method of baby 
week is to have exhibits, lectures, lantern 
shows, and baby fairs at which prizes 
are given for the best conditioned in- 
fants. Baby welcomes too have been 
opened in many places, and in these the 
health and cleanliness of the children 
are looked after, and the mothers are 
given help and advice in regard to their 
care. Mrs. Ferguson is looking after 
one such “welcome” and it is not un- 
common for those assisting to give as 
many as 100 baths in a single morning 
to the youngsters of the neighborhood. 
Let no one say anything about “the 
great unwashed!” 


The condition of widows in India 
has recently been brought to fresh at- 
tention through the action of one of the 
ruling princes, the Maharaja of Alwar 
state, who issued an order of banish- 
ment against a widow for the offense of 
remarriage. The Hindu rule is that 
widowhood is perpetual in the case of 
a woman. The Maharajah’s action has 
called forth some indignant protests and 
sharp criticism from a few leaders of 
reform groups; and the Maharajah is 
reminded that he himself is a sinner in 
that he has crossed the ocean—an act 
as much against Hindu orthodoxy as is 
the remarriage of a widow. These items 
concerning caste, its rules, and its inci- 
dence upon the untouchables and 
widows, are written to show that there 
is a great social ferment in process, and 
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that the time is approaching when th 
ancient bonds will be broken and India’ 
sons and daughters will be free fron 
their trammels. 

But India’s cure does not consist j; 
surface remedies. The nced is for some 
thing deeper than social and political re 
forms. And that your missionaries we] 
know. It is to give that “somethin, 
more” that they are here and carryin; 
on the work they were sent to do. Th 
most cheering reports come in from dif 
ferent parts of the great mission fiel 
among the Telugus of hundreds who ar 
accepting the gospel and openly con 
fessing Christ in baptism. The yea 
1925 promises to be as fruitful as 192/ 
in which more than 5000 new member 
were added to our many churches, 


“Saying It With Orchids” 
By EMMA W. MARSHALL | 
Certainly the Karens of No-Ta-Sh 
(Thorn Lake) village “said it with o1 
chids” when the annual C. .E. conven! 
tion of the Moulmein district met ther 
recently. A party of eleven mission 
aries had spent half a day on the launc| 
hired by the Karen Christians to brin’ 
happy Endeavorers and older Chris 
tians up the picturesque Ataran river t 
Kya In where the annual associatio| 
met on the three days following th 
young people’s meeting. A warm we 
come and a cup of tea served at a Chris! 
tian official’s home refreshed us in bod| 
and spirit and then came a dusty cai] 
ride of four miles to No-Ta Shu wher) 
we arrived at about sundown. The smi| 
ing pastor of the village greeted us wit) 
a hearty handshake and led us to th 
chapel where we were to put up the 
night, one end being curtained off fc 
the ladies and one for the gentleme| 
of the party. But when we reached th 
top of the stairs, exclamations bur: 
from our lips: “How lovely!” “Ho 
exquisite!” 
wonderful flowers?” 
Across the top of the door had bee 
fitted in a plantain stalk which had bee) 
stripped of its outer green sheath, lea) 
ing the satiny inner stalk, cream-colore 
like old ivory. And into this had bee 
pushed here and there at irregular i!) 
tervals delicate lavender blossoms, do: 
ens of them, interspersed with tiny whi! 
flowerets. The ‘whole effect was 6) 
quisite. “It looks like a wedding,” sa 
some one, and it surely would hav 
graced the most elegant wedding sce 
in New York. It was the work of som 
of the village girls under the supervisic 
of the pastor’s wife. a 
The next half hour was a busy tim 
for us, setting up cots, undoing be 
rolls, and tying up mosquito nets, fc 
we were anxious to get things into som 
kind of shape before darkness overtoc! 
us and the gong sounded for evenit, 
meeting. This was held in the mandi 
a few steps from the chapel, a thatche: 
roof shelter open on the four sides, in’ 
which the benches from the chapel hé 
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‘en carried, though some sat on the 
raw spread over the ground for a car- 
st. At the east end a bamboo plat- 
am had been erected fenced around 
ith a bamboo railing about three feet 
gh, and when we had taken our seats 
ad faced the platform, again we caught 
ar breath at the beauty of the decora- 
ons. -All around the railing, about a 
‘ot apart, had been tied clusters of 
fe same delicate lavender orchid that 
42 had seen in the chapel. We counted 
axty such clusters, each containing from 
qree to six blossoms. And up and 
own the posts were entwined the sweet 
ttle white orchids with their yellow 
«ters. But that was only the begin- 
ing. Hanging from the thatched roof 
« the mandat between the center sup- 
qrts were sprays of the lavendar or- 
cids again—I counted twenty such 
srays on one side of a square perhaps 
telve feet—and from corner to corner 
aross the center of this square were 
sung lines of the white blossoms. So 
rich concentrated beauty I have never 
sm before! The price of that number 
corchids at a New York florist would 
tive carried on the work of that society 
fa year! The climax, or rather the 
ati-climax, was reached when we gazed 
0 bunches of these delicate flowers 
ck into condensed milk tins set across 
th front of the speaker’s desk! 

\s I looked on these delicately tinted 
flwers with their delicious fragrance 
pcked from the high branches of the 
jigle trees in the surrounding forests, 
thy seemed typical of some of the 
seet-spirited lives that one finds among 
thse jungle people in the midst of 
ach wickedness and superstition among 
tlir heathen neighbors. The sweet- 
fied wife of the pastor of the village, 
biught up in the town school as a girl, 
Al begun teaching at fifteen years of 
i and was still teaching in this village 
scool its highest grade, though now 
sl cannot be far from fifty. Then there 
ws the old Bible woman, Naw Hla 
Ang, whose face was Shent with the 
loz of Christ and who was constantly 
oithe go from village to village, preach- 
i the good news. Peace and goodness 
eded from her every look and act. 
u there were many other similar 
Sfits. Sometimes the delicate flower 
isound in rude and uncouth vessels but 
h spirit of the Master shines right 
ihhugh. 

> th, may our lips and lives express 

he holy gospel we profess. 


West China Letter 


By Jor TAyYtior 


erhaps the first thing to be done in 
h epistle is to correct a mistake made 
n former letter. In that communica- 
Ic it is said that the West China Bap- 
Mission is responsible for the spir- 
| care of 600,000 people in this prov- 
nm It is all a matter of ciphers but 

his case they are of more than pass- 
{ importance. The fact is that our 
‘ion is responsible for a territory 
which SIX MILLION people live. 
t a million more or less in the popu- 

m of China in the large may not 
Oit for much; but to an understaffed 
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mission it means a good deal. We sim- 
ply cannot get in touch with all these 
people, for the distances and the an- 
tiquated modes of travel forbid it. This 
is one reason why we are negotiating 
with the Australian Christian mission re- 
garding the care of the distant Ningyuen 
field. This large tract of territory 
reaches down to the Yunnan border on 
the south, stretches out towards Tibet 
on the west and joins our Yachow dis- 
trict on the north. On the east it lines 
up with a mountainous district in which 
lives a semi-independent tribe of abo- 
rigines. 

During the month of January we have 
had a plethora of meetings. The Sze- 
chuan Baptist convention met on the 
sixth in the Chengtu Baptist church and 
continued for over a week. It is the 
provincial organization of the churches 
fostered by our mission. Each church 
may elect seven delegates, either Chinese 
or foreign; as a matter of fact, the con- 
vention is a mixed body. It has grown 
from some meetings which used to be 
held at the same time and place as the 
West China mission conference... In 
those days it was mainly of an academic 
nature and spent its time in discussion 
of topics which did not call for legisla- 
tion; in fact, it was not ready to legislate 
as it did not know what to do. I re- 
member how the delegates watched the 
moderator’s desk when some one made 
a motion “to lay on the table.” Nothing 
was put on the table, and there was a 
suggestion of sleight-of-hand connected 
with it. But those days have gone not 
to return. The old style “leader” has 
also departed, and now the convention 
is made up of wide-awake young tren 
and women who know how to conduct 
business. They are no longer satisfied 
with subjects that would suit a meeting 
of Christian Endeavorers on Sunday 
evening. They do real things in a real 
way. 

This year, perhaps the chief topic of 
discussion was the matter of salaries. 
There is no doubt that the cost of liv- 
ing has gone up by leaps and bounds 
in this province. True, the dollar buys 
more cash than it used to, but prices of 
food, clothing, fuel and travel are so 
high that families can no longer live 
on 6000 cash a month. So the leaders 
of the convention, who are also paid 
workers of the mission, put forth a re- 
quest for higher salaries. This was 
taken into consideration and certain 
facts established: (1) There is a great 
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need for an increase in salaries; (2) no 
more money can be gotten from Amer- 
ica; (3) it may be possible to raise the 
fees in our hospitals and schools, but 
that has been done recently, so cannot 
be repeated at once; (4) the churches 
should contribute more to the support 
of the work—maybe some of them can, 
but the membership of most of our 
churches is poor. Then what can be 
done? The suggestion was made that we 
proceed to survey the work and see 
where we can close some of it and dis- 
miss some of the workers in order that 
those who are left may have an increase 
of salary. Two of the delegates said 
that if their increase of salary depended 
on closing work and dismissing workers, 
they did not care to take an increase. 


Then they had to face this problem 
from another angle. They have organ- 
ized a Home Mission society with about 
$500 in funds. They have engaged a 
tribesman to begin work in our Suifu 
district, where there is a tribe of Miaos. 
This home missionary receives a salary 
of $7 Mex. a month. When he gave in 
his report for the year, he asked for an 
increase of one dollar on his salary; and 
it was a real spiritual experience to 
watch these first generation Christians 
tackle the problem of providing the 
money. One could see them grow un- 
der the influence of the difficulty. They 
sat where we have been sitting for some 
years and they fellowshiped with us in 
our emergency. This is the way that 
the Christian church in this land will 
root itself and grow. That one experi- 
ence revealed more of the sacrificial na- 
ture of the Christian religion than a 
twelvemonth of preaching could. 


This year there was held in Chengtu 
the first West China general conference. 
It was composed of delegates from all 
the churches at work in Szechuan. The 
majority of these were Chinese with a 
Chinese chairman and nearly all the re- 
ports of all the commissions were intro- 
duced by Chinese. How different from 
the conference held in 1908 when all the 
delegates were missionaries and only a 
handful of Chinese attended as visitors. 
If one thing was evident it was that the 
West China Union-university has made 
it possible for such a gathering as met 
this year to be held. The moderator 
was a graduate of the university; the 
vice moderator, ditto; in fact the leader- 
ship of that conference was in the hands 
of young men who have studied at the 
university. /Now, please remember that 
in 1908 the university existed on paper 
only. It opened its doors in 1910 and 
had to close them in 1911—the year of 
the revolution. Let us get ourselves 
torrectly orientated to this land and the 
Christian church. Come away from the 
thinking of the mid-Victorian era, pass 
by the Boxer rebellion and enter the 
first two decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Leave behind preconceived ideas 
of the Chinese people, their supposed 
stolidity and stupidity, and shake hands 
with a nation wide awake. Then re- 
member that Christianity—the real thing 
—has gotten hold of the lives of some 
of the flower of Chinese young man- 
hood and womanhood, and that they 
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are putting this religion through their 
thinking processes and testing it in their 
social and national life. Something is 
bound to happen when you get the life 
of Christ lived out in this old country. 


Don’t think for a moment that the mil- 
lennium has come. It hasn’t. In spite 
of what I have written I wish to say 
that the work of spreading the Christian 
religion in China was never more diffi- 
cult than it is today. There is an anti- 
Christian spirit abroad and it has mani- 
fested itself in anti-Christian riots in 
Canton and Changsha. Even while the 
West China general conference was in 
session leaflets attacking the Christian 
church were being distributed outside 
the conference hall. No, we are in no 
danger of growing flaccid because of 
lack of opposition. “A great and effec- 
tual door is opened There are 
many enemies.’ 


Evangelistic Work in 
West China 


By ARCHIBALD G. ADAMS 


The West China Baptist mission is 
working in four main centers with a 
fifth, Ningyuen Fu, partly transferred to 
the Australian Christian’ mission and 
partly under the supervision of one pas- 
toral missionary. We will take the sta- 
tions in order as we attempt to report 
on the evangelistic work in the West 
China Baptist mission. 


Ningyuen Fu does not appear on the 
above map as it is too far west, roughly 
parallel with Suifu. Rev. J. P. Davies 
had spent a couple of heroic years there 
alone, holding the fort, until Mr. Joshua 
Jensen was sent in to relieve him early 
in the summer. The latter reports that 
“Davies did a splendid piece of work here 
in clearing out a lot of debris and in 
getting a number of the Christians into 
working order. Upon the whole the 
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work is opening up nicely and we hope 
to have a good year. There are still 
some smouldering embers of discord to 
be dealt with but by God’s help we hope 
to come through in fine shape.” 

In the four other central stations— 
Yachow, Chengtu, Kiating and Suifu— 
the year’s evangelistic work centers 
around the annua! evangelistic campaign 
conducted by our evangelist-at-large, Mr. 
Openshaw, and his teammates, evangel- 
ists from other missions. These cam- 
paigns are held at different times of the 
year in the various stations to suit the 
convenience of the local church and the 
open dates in the schedule of Mr. Open- 
shaw. A lot of work is done in each 
station in preparation for the campaign, 
and also in follow-up work afterwards, 
the former including this year a new 
experiment and retreats, the latter cen- 
tering chiefly in personal work and Bible 
study classes two or three times a week 
regularly through the fall and winter for 
resident inquirers and Christians, or for 
two or three weeks’ daily study for those 
who come into the city from the country 
for the special classes. Baptisms are held 
either at Easter or at Christmas, and 
sometimes at both. 

The Yachow church reports distinct 
progress in the work of the church ow- 
ing to the advent of a new Chinese pas- 
tor, a young man fresh from school with 
eloquence and enthusiasm, who has at- 
tracted large audiences and is winning 
the respect and attention of the better 
educated classes. Their evangelistic 
campaign was a great success. Pastor 
Wood reports in the West China News 
from which I quote: “One old member 
when he saw our church jammed with 
adults and people turned away, said, 
‘Pentecost has come.’ From the big 
campaign which reached out into four 
other cities and two villages in this dis- 
trict we expect to see at least one hun- 
dred follow Christ and join his kingdom 
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enterprise. The best part of the 
paign was the quickening of the } 
of Christians. Three days of spirit 
retreat for leaders before the big me 
ings began brought our hearts unite 
in touch with the Spirit of God. If, 
attended by evangelists, deacons am 
few others to the number of twer 
four.” During the campaign“ the { 
visiting evangelists preached “in chu 
and school, in hospital and tea-shop 
government school and home, in tem 
and jail.” Special meetings were h 
for women and children. Loads 
loads of literature were sold and gi 
away. The music was led by ech 
selected from the boys’ schools and 
girls’ school; children were singing 
campaign songs along the streaa 
after the meetings closed. Bible clas 
are now being conducted in every ¢ 
ter where meetings were held. In 
central station classes were held fo 
week every night and then for one ni 
each week. 

In the Kiating district the evange 
campaign began in two outstaaa 
fore opening in the central city. 
Bradshaw had preparations well ur 
way in good time for Mr. Openshe 
arrival, and for more than a week the 
of them, assisted by a Chinese evange 
a member of the Friends’ mission 
secretary of the Chengtu Y. M. © 
conducted campaigns in two cities, h 
ing services as in Yachow in schools 
church, temples and jails, tea- shops 
homes. Bible classes have been « 
tinued in these outstations ever si 
Previous to the campaign in the cen 
station a retreat was held for the for 
and native pastors and preachers of 
three churches and missions of Kia 
in an ancestral hall in a quiet spot 
the banks of the Tung river. It wat 
inspiring two-day conference, atter 
by twelve in all. The meetings in k 
ing, as last year, were a cooperaime 
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a 
vor, all three missions uniting, namely 
1G. I. M., the Canadian Methodist, 
» the Baptists. Three visiting evan- 
ests were kept as busy as their strength 
mitted, starting at eight with meetings 
ill the mission schools, then at ten 
vorkers’ conference and prayer meet- 
_at 4 p. m. the meeting for women in 
three churches simultaneously, and in 
evening meetings for men in all 
te churches. Meetings were held in 
eral jails in addition, inaugurating a 
tom which the local churches have 
Hetip ever since. Five days in all 
«2 spent in these special meetings, not 
ading the retreat or the anti-opium 
nday at the beginning. The total 
iber of adults who enrolled for Bible 
ty was 300, the minority being women. 
fe study classes have been kept up 
' since the meetings, twice a week 
vur church, with an average atten- 
ave between twenty-five and thirty. 
“y students took a stand for Christ 
ne schools. A total of 22,000 tracts 
a distributed in Kiating city proper, 
the Christians were stirred to greater 
tity than in previous campaigns. In 
espring the Kiating Christian council 
ic advantage of the big heathen fire- 
© festival to erect a booth on the 
etrical grounds from which preaching, 
a-distribution and book-selling took 
» all day long during the several 
" festivities. This work we called 
<-firing” the fire god! 

1 Chengtu the church has been mak- 
szood. progress under the pastorate 
ur first ordained Chinese minister, 
ild Fay, and it is reported that 
juch attendance has steadily increased. 
majority of those baptized in the 
og were from the student class. In 
ddion to special evangelistic meetings 
Ye church, which is located in the 
ify a special series was held for the 
ments of the college and middle school 
ihe Baptist campus, at which Mr. 
pishaw and Mr. Fay were the chief 
exers. 

i} Suifu, where we have had the 
‘gest staff of native evangelists, the 
tth work has naturally been most 
serous. But it was impossible for 
epenshaw or any other evangelist 
ae a special trip to Suifu for an 


elistic campaign. There have been 
Cevangelistic meetings followed by 
g Bible study classes and baptisms. 
fe spring and fall it is their custom 
vid a week or two weeks’ Bible 
Cl for outstation inquirers, to which 
t sixty come at a time, eat, sleep 
jtudy on the church grounds. A 
' the time of the foreign pastors, 
of them, is taken in visiting the 
Parish where there are twelve 
irteen chapels and small congrega- 
of Christians. 

Is too early to report the total num- 
E baptisms for the year as Christ- 
me is the baptizing season. The 
in membership is a poor index 
9* progress, however, and as a mis- 
we are putting more stress on 
‘of membership. In Kiating city 
there are to be no baptisms this 
ind yet there has been more real 
Nal progress in the life of the church 
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than in many years past, better atten- 
dance at church services and Bible study 
classes, no church quarrels or appeals 
for help in litigation, and splendid co- 
operation with other churches of the 
city in evangelistic and social service. 
Although we are reticent in enlisting 
new members in our church we are 
stressing better methods of broadcasting 
the gospel, while we strive to raise the 
standard of the church character and life. 
Those of us with good lantern slides 
are using them with the stereopticon 
lantern to make lasting impressions on 
the school children of the government 
schools, the citizens of the immediate 
future, who always warmly welcome us 
and listen most attentively to our mes- 
sage. In Yachow the foreign pastor has 
been given many opportunities to speak 
to the students of the middle and normal 
schools conducted by the government, 
and in Kiating the middle-school prin- 
cipal is most friendly, having once 
studied in a Christian school, gladly 
welcoming us whenever we have time to 
bring our message by pictures to the 400 
students of his school, who come from 
all parts of the district. Some of the 
most conservative mansions in the city, 
otherwise impregnable, have been thrown 
open to our gospel message when pre- 
sented by pictures, and the officers of 
the local army have listened most at- 
tentively to the illustrated story of Gen- 
eral Feng. In Chengtu our evangelist 
at large is doing a fine piece of evangel- 
istic work in the Y. M. C. A. where he 
has contacts with the student classes as 
well as the gentry and business people. 

Our greatest weakness is the lack of 
workers for women both foreign and 
Chinese, but we are trying to remedy 
this at once. Two new workers have just 
reached the field and another will be 
back from furlough soon. Some native 
workers are in training and will soon 
be available. 

The first general Christian conference 
of all the missions and churches of the 
province is about to assemble in Chengtu, 
and to it we are looking forward with 
high hopes that all the Christian forces 
will be inspired with earnest evangelistic 
zeal to win this province for Christ. 
Our Baptist delegates are to be fifteen 
missionaries and thirty Chinese. The 
dates: January 14-18, 1925. Total dele- 
gation 150 missionaries and 250 Chinese. 


Iowa News 
By Hucu F. Moore 


More than a month of constant trav- 
eling, chiefly in the interest of the finan- 
cial program of the denomination, has 
taken the writer to nearly every corner 
of his portion of the state. The experi- 
ence of these days include very little 
that could not be classed under the 
head of “sunshine.” The impression that 
remains is not of “spots” but of one 
great big patch of sunshine. There were 
days when the sun did not shine all the 
time, as for instance when the more 
ancient mode of travel, a horse’s back, 
was substituted for the modern car. 
But before that experience ended, clouds 
and mud were forgotten in the joy of 
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a new discovery of the presenc of God. 
There were six bright days when groups 
of pastors met for conference concern- 
ing methods to be used in closing the 
denominational year to the glory of the 
Lord. Did some one say that preachers 
never answer letters? How do you sup- 
pose it happened? In this case forty- 
six letters brought thirty-seven replies, 
and six persons who did not reply by 
letter did reply in person. Out of fifty 
persons invited, forty-one were present. 
And such a fine indication of the right 
sort of interest and of a disposition to 
cooperate to the fullest extent! The 
glow and warmth of the spiritual fel- 
lowship of those hours remains. Every 
pastor who was not present has been 
seen since in person. Surely the Lord 
can count on every one of those pastors 
and their churches. 

Probably at no time in the last three 
years have there been so few pastorless 
churches in this part of the state, nor 
has there been a time when better lead- 
ership has been in evidence. No doubt 
these facts account very largely for the 
general atmosphere of encouragement. 
Space forbids calling the roll. Only a 
few can be mentioned. 

Those fifty new converts at Ft. Madi- 
son certainly make a happy, busy “hive.” 
Under the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller, the church is making most effec- 
tive plans for discharging its responsi- 
bility to the new members. The breth- 
ren at Keokuk are making progress un- 
der the leadership of their pastor. Bap- 
tisms are frequent, and a class has been 
studying and practicing personal evan- 
gelism. 

Rev. J. H. Perry and the people of 
Farmington and Croton are happy as 
can be. Attendance at services is fine 
and the finances are said to be in the 
best condition ever. 

At Burlington, Mr. Diegleman is tak- 
ing much comfort in a fine class of 
young men newly organized. Boys seem 
to be in his line. A new one came to 
make this home at the parsonage the 
other day. The pastor was all smiles. 
Mr. Bovell and his good people are mak- 
ing plans for a new Sunday-school unit 
for their church building. Oak Street 
church has called Mr. Harms from Kan- 
sas to its pulpit. Woodlawn Avenue 
is cast down over the resignation of the 
pastor, Mr. Nordstrom, who takes up 
missionary work in Colorado. 

Ottumwa First is making great rec- 
ords with its class of men, 330 present 
on March 29. And the Findlay Avenue 
folks are making new records in Sun- 
day-school attendance while they are 
wrestling with the problems incident 
upon calling a pastor. 

Rev. John Kern closed a helpful meet- 
ing with his own church recently. He 
was assisted by Mrs. J. W. Neyman of 
Keota who conducted the singing. Care- 
ful preparation had been made by the 
pastor for this work. For several weeks 
he had conducted a class of training 
for church membership composed of 
young persons. 

Fine reports continue to come from 
the four-church-field under the leader- 
ship of Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Hillis. Never 
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an appointment missed. More than nine- 
ty additions. There are indications of 
the beginning of a similar work with 
the four churches which are being served 
by Mr. and Mrs. Neyman. Over thirty 
Boy Scouts meet each week in the Bap- 
tist church at Keota. The pastor makes 
his own garden on the parsonage lot 
and tells his neighbors how in the wcek- 
ly paper. Four difficult fields are re- 
ceiving faithful service to which they are 
responding encouragingly. 

Rey. A. C. Droz is located in the par- 
sonage at Bonapart, and from the sound 
of the voices over the phone no one is 
sorry. 

These are a few samples of what might 
be made a very long story. But if all 
these churches continue to do their best 
and sticceed in finding out and carrying 
out the Lord’s plan for them in these 
“last days,” there will be more “sunshine” 
in S. E. Iowa than language can de- 
scribe. Some folks are planning to take 
a chance on one of the Lord’s sun- 
strokes. 


John Howard Harris, D.D., 


LL.D. 


An Appreciation 
By R. M. West 


After fifty-five years of continuous 
service to Baptist educational institu- 
tions of Pennsylvania, John Howard 
Harris passed quietly to his triumphant 
rest on Saturday, Apr. 4. He has left 
for the youth of our denomination a 
rich heritage which will continue for 
all generations. 

Born on his father’s farm in Indiana 
county, Pennsylvania on Apr. 24, 1847, 
at fifteen he volunteered in the Civil 
war and served his time. Two years 
later at Lincoln’s urgent call for troops 
to support Grant against Richmond, he 
volunteered again with Co. H. 206th 
Pennsylvania volunteers. 

After the war he sought an education 
and was graduated from Bucknell uni- 
versity in 1869. Immediately he was 
selected to found Keystone academy at 
Factoryville, Pa. This school for boys 
is still living and thriving. He remained 
its principal until he was called to the 
presidency of his alma mater, Bucknell 
university, in 1889. 

This position he filled with distin- 
guished success and also the professor- 
ship of philosophy until 1919 when he 
resigned his presidency, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Emory W. Hunt, under 
whose administration Bucknell continues 
to develop in size and efficiency. 

After his retirement from the presi- 
dency of Bucknell, Doctor Harris con- 
tinued as professor of philosophy until 
1924 when he voluntarily surrendered his 
position as teacher and severed all rela- 
tion to the university save his position 
on the board of trustees. Since that time 
he has made his home in Scranton, Pa., 
where three of his seven sons are located 
and where his widow, the faithful and 
charming comrade of his career, con- 
tinues to live. The only daughter, Mary 
Belle Harris, has recently been appointed 
warden of the new West Virginia peni- 
tentiary for women. 


Upon two of the valuable Baptist in- 
stitutions of learning in Pennsylvania 
and upon their hosts of graduates Doctor 
Harris left the virtues of his great men- 
tality and devotion to truth. Teachers, 
preachers, missionaries, together with 
multitudes of professional and business 
men now serving in all parts of the 
earth, will remember with admiration 
and gratitude the stalwart man who went 
quietly to his goal, and expected others 
to follow him, which they did. 

The university, with its thousand stu- 
dents, the Baptist church and the state 
of Pennsylvania have lost a noble leader 
and faithful friend. Dominant in the 
university, devout in the church, de- 
pendable in citizenship, he lived a life 
honorable and honored. He leaves a 
memory institutionalized at Keystone 
and Bucknell, and humanized in thou- 
sands of men and women. 


Personal 


For SOMETHING NEW and original in the 
way of parables, Pastor John Newton 
Garst of First church, Spokane, offers 
a series of sermons on “Motoring Mem- 
ories and Autoing Anticipations,” run- 
ning through April, May and June. 

MEETINGS CONDUCTED by Evangelist A. 
W. Miller at Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
resulted in 150 signed acceptances of 
Christ and many baptisms. 

Pastor Russet, M. BroucHer of First 
church, Paterson, ‘N. J., has just com- 
pleted a series of sermons on “Modern 
Substitutes for Present Day Christian- 
ity,” and is getting out a centennial his- 
tory of the church. 

In THE MONTH of March the First 
church, Shawnee, Okla., received 159 ad- 
ditions to a membership of 1700. In the 
March bulletin it prints the names of 
341 persons who are paid up on pledges 
to the church budget, and of 105 who 
have made offerings but no pledges. It 
leaves the reader to his own meditation 
concerning the 1254 members whose 
names do not so appear. 

Doctor LrAvitt, a former president of 
Ewing college in southern Illinois, died 
in Lincoln, Neb., Apr. 3. Mrs. Leavitt, 
enroute for Nashville, Tenn., with the 
body for burial, stopped off on Apr. 7 
at Collinsville, Ill., her girlhood home. 
A brief service was held there, Dr. M. 
W. Twing, Dr. N. J. Hilton and Dr. D. T. 
Magill participating. 

MoNnoNGAHELA, Pa., Harvard Griffith, 
pastor, had 303 in the church school on 
Sunday, Apr. 5. A building lot was re- 
cently purchased. 

Rev. ‘C: A. Kine of Orosi, Calif., has 
passed through a successful operation 
for appendicitis. He is rapidly regain- 
ing health. 

Rev. A. B. Carson has resigned from 
Mitchell, S. D., to accept a call to Jersey- 
ville, Ill. 

THE CHURCH BUILDING and the parsonage 
at Coalinga, Calif., have been repainted 
and the interior redecorated. 

Dr. Wo. C. SPENCER will close his work 
as pastor at the Twenty-third Avenue 
church, San Francisco, on May 1. This 
is Doctor Spencer’s second pastorate on 
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this field. He is well beloved of all tf 
people, but his physical strength will n 
permit him to continue the responsibj 
ities of a full pastorate. | 
At PHoENIx, Ariz., J. T. Goodman w 
ordained to the Baptist ministry, 
day, Apr. 5. a 
Lenox Roap, Brooklyn, missionary 
ganizations held a missionary rally, A ; 
4, with elaborate and attractive iy 
decorations in which the children we 
dressed to represent flowers and tl 
older group of young people prese 
the pageant, “Color Blind.” The 
dren’s gifts amounted to $200. ~ 
a 
Pastor CLARENCE H. FRANK gave t 
hand of fellowship to thirty new mer 
bers on Easter at First church, Page 
keepsicy gN aay | 


GREECE CHURCH, Rochester, N\ Y., recei 
ly paid $2750 on its mortgage indale| 
ness, reducing the debt to $26,000. 

GorDON, son oF Rev. and Mrs. Roy. 
Deer of Terre Haute, Ind., is report) 
to be seriously ill with pneumonia. M 
Deer also has been ill but is said 
improving. 

Pastor Wiitt1am FE. LARUE of Takeo 
Park church, Washington, D. C., prin 
a list of forty: eight persons whom | 
entered the fellowship there within t. 
past year and of seventeen to be 
tized. 


Rev. P. H. Lyncu at McKeesport, 
preaches to crowds that sometim 
the galleries. In the first ten mont 
of his pastorate sixty new members we 
received and twenty were baptized || 
Easter Sunday. P| 

JoHNSTON AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, | 
added $200 to the salary of Pastor. | 
T. Marsteller. 

OAKMONT, PITTSBURGH, young people; 
preparing a pageant on China to 
presented at an early date. le 

EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS have been a 
ducted lately in all of the six Indi 
missions in California, with uniform 
good interest and nineteen baptisms. _ 


Harotp E. Dory was ordained to” 
Baptist ministry Feb. 19 at Hamilt 
Square church, San Francisco. 

Mrs. J. H. VatcuHer was regularly ) 
dained to the Baptist ministry as past’ 
of Goodells church at Port Huron, Mic. 
Mar: 20. | 

Rev. Arruur CHASEY passed away at | 
home, 2816 South boulevard, Port’ 
Mich., Apr. 1. 

Ciinton N. Howarp of Rochester, | 
Y., “little giant of prohibition,” is n¢ 
enlisted in the peace movement, 2 
lecturing on “The Cause and C 
War.” He delivered an address 
subject at Temple church, Los A 
Apr. 5. 

Pastor Ropert Gorpon at Foud 
Wis., received twenty-five new m 
by baptism on Apr. 12. 

THE SPECIAL Easter feature at the 
ernacle church, Chicago, was the 
entation of the pageant, “The Lig: 
failing.” 

Rev. Harry H. Urron of Newto 
ter, Mass., has accepted a call to 
church, Bloomfield, N. J. With 
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con, he will locate on the field and 
ein work in June. 

‘? THE SUGGESTION of Pastor Warren L. 
eves, at the First church, Lima, Ohio, 
W. W. G. girls have placed over the 
‘form an electrically illuminated sign 
lisplay the text of the sermon. 


‘ASTOR CLARENCE W. KEeEMPER of the 
etist Temple, Charleston, W. Va., re- 
ss that the school of foreign mis- 
(s held in his church this season en- 
2d 179 students in eight classes, and 
sty received certificates. 


‘pULT cLAssEs in the church school at 
wae Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., are cele- 
ing the return to them of Mrs. W. H. 
Watgomery afteralongillness. ~ 


‘ae B. G. G. crass of the First church, 
tam, Ore., has undertaken the support 
#. native worker on the Congo field 
@ ventral Africa. 

(y FrmAy EVENING, Apr. 10, at the First 

ich, Dayton, Ohio, Mrs. W. H. Geist- 
ve, wife of the pastor, gave an interpreta- 
id of the Passion Play of Ober-Am- 
ezau to a large audience. 
[ORD HAS COME to this office of the death, 
Mar. 3, of Mrs. Ellen Stifler Hope, 
if of Rev. Benjamin P. Hope, of the 
fx: church, Media, Pa. and sister of 
R | J. M. Stifler of Evanston and of 
Frances C. Stifler of Wilmette, III. 


; 
ae Park of Los Angeles, re- 
eid thirty-five new members at the 
| communion service. The total 
ier of members received since the 
Sgining of the pastorate of Dr. Homer 
: osburgh last July is now 110. 

ATER SIx YEARS of happy fellowship and 
aintry in the First church of Freeport, 
Rev. Frank G. Sayers will close his 
i there Apr. 30, to take the pulpit 
Qf e First church of Hamilton, Ohio. 
or: members of the Freeport church 
vented Mr. Sayers with a purse to 
Ov; the cost of a trip to England, as 
n cpression of their appreciation. 
LG. F. Horr resigned the pastorate of 
ie first church of Lindsay, Calif., Apr. 

: resignation to take effect not later 
June 1. It is the intention of Doc- 
nd Mrs. Holt to attend the North- 
3aptist Convention in Seattle and 
make an extended trip East, visit- 
Ormer fields in Iowa and Minne- 
dand children in Minneapolis and 
England, not returning to the coast 
Mtifall, after which Doctor Holt will 
vailable for settlement or supply 


TWAS THE PRIVILEGE of Rey. Paul Jud- 
” forris of Emerson Avenue church, 
M@iiapolis, to have as his assistant in 
© re-Easter evangelistic services, his 
“h\-in-law, Rev. Wm. T. Dorward, of 
Mvukee. As a result of the meetings 
‘tt-four persons have united with the 
Muna; twenty-six by baptism, seven by 
“te'and one by relation. 

GELISt GEORGE R. Starr conducted 
figs in Judson church, Oak Park, 
ime weeks before Easter. From 
tst meeting the house was filled 
Mhoeople and chairs were placed in 
isles to accommodate the congre- 
fs on Sundays. A large choir was 
st every night, directed by Adolph 
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Sundberg and Gay Easton, members of 
the church. Pastor Dent baptized six- 
teen converts Easter Sunday, five were 
received by letter, and two by experi- 
ence. During the year the church has 
occupied its new building, it has received 
128 members. 


MEETINGS HELD recently by Director 
Willey resulted in the organization of 
Calvary Baptist church of Oroville, Calif. 
About twenty members enrolled on the 
day of organization. The pastor, Rev. 
Rowe Williams, is expecting to double 
this number in the near future. 


EASTER SunpaAY the largest audience that 
has ever assembled for a service of worship 
in Emerson Avenue church, Indianapolis, 
greeted the pastor. The Sunday school had 
an attendance of 496 with an offering 
of $224.70. Nine people came forward 
at the close of the morning service, 
seven of them confessing Christ for the 
first time, and two coming by letter. 
During the day the pastor baptized 
eighteen candidates. Three others were: 
baptized at the Thursday evening pray- 
er service, Apr. 9. 

Rev. L. W. HeENprickson resigned his 
pastorate at Allendale church, Oakland, 
Calif., to take effect May 1. He has 
received a call from the Rio Grande 
church of Salt Lake City. 


THe Mount PLeaASANT CHURCH of 
Newark, N. J., was crowded to the roof 
on a recent Sunday evening when a 
“radio happy hour” was conducted by 
the pastor, Rev. Sydney Powell. Twen- 
ty-five cities and towns in the Metro- 
politan area were represented in the 
congregation. 

Dr. Harry S. Myers announces that the 
stereopticon department is ready to fur- 
nish slides of the six charts shown on 
pages 265 and 266 of Tue Baptist for 
Apr. 4, illustrating the article by Doc- 
tor Huntington on “The Shrinking Dol- 
lar in Foreign Missions.” 


_ THE First cHurcH, Coffeyville, Kan., had 
Dr. F. A. Agar, Rev. R. Donald William- 
son and Miss Helen K. Wallace Apr. 1-2 
in a conference on stewardship. Neigh- 
boring pastors and churches were in- 
vited. Mr. Williamson stayed over and 
took charge of the every-member can- 
vass launched on Sunday, Apr. 5. That 
day was observed as “Riney Day” in 
honor of the pastor and his family. Dur- 
ing Mr. Riney’s pastorate of over two 
years, 426 new members have been re- 
ceived, the young people’s societies have 
grown from one to five organizations 
and a new Sunday-school building has 
been financially provided for. 

THE CITY-WIDE CAMPAIGN of the Baptist 
churches of Sacramento, Calif., resulted 
in about one hundred additions to the 
three churches. 

At First cHurcH, Elizabeth, Pa., a re- 
ception was given the new pastor, Rev. 
E. C. Colbeck, and his family on Wednes- 
day evening, Apr. 1. Among others bap- 
tized by the pastor Easter Sunday was 
his youngest son. 

Rev. AND Mrs. V. :‘Cotzert celebrated the 
golden anniversary of their marriage at 
their home in Collinsville, Ill, Apr. 7. 
Many friends from surrounding towns 
called to congratulate them. 
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Dr. H. H. Forp has resigned as pastor 
of the First church, of Caro, Mich., to 
become effective Mar. 31. The church 
is in excellent condition spiritually, and 
ready to settle a pastor. 


Rev. FREDERICK W. WIGHTMAN, Seattle 
City Missionary, and Mrs. Wightman 
have the sympathy and prayers of many 
friends for the recovery of their young 
daughter, Dorothy, who has been ill for 
some months. 

BEREAN CHURCH, CARBONDALE, Pa., re- 
ceived seventy-six new members during 
last year, paid all bills and voted a sub- 
stantial increase to the salary of Pastor 
Frank A. Stanton. 


Rev. F. A. LANpers has accepted the 
pastoral charge of the church at Filer, 
Idaho. 

Pastor A. FRANK Houser of the First 
church, Olean, N. Y., baptized more than 
fifty persons on Easter Sunday. He has 
baptized 100 since January 1, and 300 in 
the last two years, all of them being 
received into the fellowship of Olean 
church. 


ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS were broken on 
Easter at the First church, Rochester, 
Pa. Pastor W. T. Bostick gave the 
hand of fellowship to fifty-one members, 
of whom thirty-eight came by baptism. 

Pastor Frank S. CiarK of Blanchester, 
Ohio, is closing his work at the First 
church, and is available for work else- 
where. He baptized thirteen candidates 
on Easter Sunday. 

Rev. THropore G. Erver, Geneva, Ohio, 
has welcomed more than fifty new mem- 
bers within the last year. A new build- 
ing for Sunday-school and social. pur- 
poses is projected to contain twenty-five 
rooms and to cost about $40,000, of 
which $38,000 is already subscribed. 


Pastor RICHARD ELLSwWortH Day sends a 
shout of triumph from Phoenix, Ariz., 
First church. Two hundred new mem- 
bers received since Jan. 1 have brought 
the total membership up to 1000. 

THE EASTER BULLETIN of Pastor F, Ran- 
dall of First church, Defiance, Ohio, con- 


tains the names of nine new members 


received by letter and twenty-six by bap- 
tism. 

Pastor C. W. FINWALL and Rey. David 
F. Nygren of Seattle, have closed a 
campaign at Immanuel church, Fargo, 
N. D., with the reception of a number 
of new members. 

Rev. H. M. Wyrick, of the 1924 gradua- 
ting class of the Crozer Theologica! 
seminary, became nastor of First church, 
Grand Forks, N. D., Feb. 1. Since then 
thirty-five members have been received 
into the church. The pastor baptized 
eighteen people on Easter Sunday. The 
church at the annual meeting adopted 
a new constitution. A budget for the 
coming year of $11,500 has been adopted. 
The University of North Dakota with 
more than 1500 students is located in 
Grand Forks, and makes the field one 
that offers unusual opportunity for serv- 
ice, 

EASTER WAS A Temarkable day at the 
Third church, of St. Louis, Dr. Henry 
Alford Porter, pastor. Hundreds were 
turned away, unable to secure a seat. 
Nearly 100 were received into the church, 
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most of them by baptism, making 260 
additions since Jan. 1. The Fasier offer- 
ing for the endowment fund of this 
church amounted to nearly $8000. 

Sunpay, May 3, will mark the first an- 
niversary of Rev. William Blankley’s 
pastorate at the Castile church, N. Y. 
Under his ministry the church has taken 
on a new lease of life. Seven candidates 
were baptized Easter Sunday morning. 

Ar BETHEL CHURCH, Carrick Borough, 
Pittsburgh, Dr. Edward L. Krumreig, 
pastor, the membership of the church 
has almost been doubled and the Sunday- 
school attendance has more than doubled. 
The church has outgrown the seating 
capacity of auditorium and Sunday- 
school rooms. On Sunday Apr. 12, 27 
new members received the hand of 
church fellowship; of these, fifteen were 
baptized during the morning service; 
nearly all of them are heads of families. 
Bids are now being taken for a new and 
modern church building which will seat 
1400. Work on the building will be 
started as soon as satisfactory bids have 
been received. Last October the pastor 
organized a men’s club which numbers 
over a hundred members. 

At CALvary CHURCH, Davenport, Iowa, 
Easter services were largely attended 
through the day. At the morning hour 
the choir of twenty-five voices gave ‘a 
concert. At the evening hour, Pastor 
H. B. Cox, baptized sixteen candidates 
and received two by letter. The orches- 
tra rendered a splendid program and Dr. 


A. E. Groesbeck told about his work in - 


South China. Mr. Cox surprised his 
people by announcing that he would 
close his work with the church not later 
than July 1. 

At First cHurRcH, Owatonna, Minn., 
Arthur C. Wickenden, pastor, had the 
privilege of baptizing eleven persons on 
Easter Sunday during the church school 
hour. The special missionary offering 
amounted to $275. The musical program 
of the day was especially inspiring. An 
Easter musical service in the evening, in 
which the Methodist church joined, 
packed the church to its capacity, while 
a program of exceptional merit was 
offered under the direction of Mrs. Fred- 
erick E. Church, organist and director of 
music. 


‘REV. JOHN SHADE FRANKLIN who is con- 
pleting his theological course in Newton 
Theological Institution, Newton Center, 
Mass., has recently accepted the unani- 
mous call as pastor of the Fulton Heights 
Community Baptist church, Medford, 
Mass. He will continue as a student in 
the seminary while he also serves the 
church as pastor. On Easter Sunday 
he baptized twenty-one. Capacity con- 
gregations wait upon his ministry. 


Our Bookshelf 


Why I Am a “Spiritual Vagabond, by 
Thoin L. Masson. New York: Century 
fa) 


“Why I Am a Spiritual Vagabond,” 
by Thomas L.. Masson is a book de- 
signed to prove that only spiritual things 


are real and that the material things 
for which men strive are vain, futile and 
incapable of giving peace or happiness. 
There is no logical coherence to the 
book. It is written in the style of a 
humorist who tries to be serious, and 
consists of short paragraphs that have 
little or no connection. And yet the 
book contains a vital message that every- 
body ought to heed. “The practical 
value of the independent, individual, 
spiritual life, and its absolute necessity 
on the part of the American people if 
we are to save our own country and 
help save the world’—that is the mes- 
sage echoing all through the book in 
the attractive style and in the incisive 
words which the author uses with the 
skill of a master. 

—Joun A. Ear. 


Three Hundred. Evangelistic Sermon Out- 
lines, by Aquilla Webb, D.D. New York: 
Doran. $3. 


The heart of ministerial work is an 
effective evangelistic approach and ap- 
peal. The three hundred special out- 
lines for evangelistic sermons in this 
collection are especially rich in variety 
of topic and suggestiveness of treatment. 
The author is a successful preacher of 
the same evangelistic type and these 
messages are thoughtful and construc- 
tive rather than sensational. He _ be- 
lieves that the doctrine of the being of 
God and his sovereignty must ‘be the 
basis of effective evangelistic appeal. 
Like other books which Doctor Webb 
has edited this one has a fine topical 
index making it convenient for quick 
reference and the selection of themes. 
The real worth of such a ‘book always 
depends upon the willingness of the 
minister to use it only for suggestion 
and to weave into its thoughts his own 


passion and personality. Such a book > 


should never be purchased either for a 
crutch or a time-saver to supplant con- 
stant earnest study. 

—C. R. Osporne. 


Why The Church? by John M. Moore and 
others. New York: Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue. Cloth 90 cents; 
paper, 60 cents. 


When the National Conference on the 
Christian Way of Life was constituted 
by the Federal Council of Churches, the 
projectors could hardly have foreseen 
how far the process of research would 
lead. But they are learning. They have 
constituted a method, distinctive if not 
unique, which thas given a short name 
to the conference as well as to its pro- 
gram, namely, “the Inquiry.” The -col- 
laboration of Dr. John M. Moore in the 
Inquiry as a representative of the Bap- 
tist denomination insured not only a 
highly creditable representation of the 
denomination but also a thorough-going 
process in the undertaking. Four main 
lines of inquiry were projected, namely 
industry, race relations, international re- 
lations and the church. The present in- 
quiry deals with the church in relation 


to the Christian way of life. The method. 


is to set forth an analytical statement 
of what we need to know iabout success- 
ive phases of the subject, to state in 
the form of quotations what competent 
thinkers have written on the subject, 
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and then to submit the topic for el 
study or forum treatment. ‘The aim 
to set people all over the country 
studying the subject because they h; 
discovered something that they want 
know, and to studying it together, 
this aim is attained, the Inquiry , 
have contributed in almost incalcula 
measure to effective social intellige; 
among the people. i 

—U. M. McGum 


With Mercy and with Judgment, by A 
ander Whyte. New York: Doran Co, 


A volume of sermons by the late no 
Scotch preacher—not his latest serme 
but selections representing various p 
ods and events in his life. More tj 
twice and even thrice we have reviey 
the discourses of the famous preacl 
This series does not differ much fr 
the others in spirit and trend. We 
impressed in reading them that wl 
we have before us the shells and b 
that made the discharges so effect! 
the energy and personal dynamics t 
ejected them from a clear brain, ; 
consecrated heart are missing; hence | 
power of the sermons cannot be ft 
estimated even from these excellent m 
sages—interesting and welcome as {lj 
are. $2 net. | 


—H. O. Rowrant 
The Old Testament—A New Translation) 

James Moffatt. New York: Doran | 

We have been reading with mij 
pleasure and profit “The Old Testam| 
—A New Translation,” by Prof. Jai} 
Moffat. The aim of the translator : 
to “present the books of the Old Te} 
ment_in effective and intelligible E} 
lish.” The fact that he has realized | 
aim appears on every page. This} 
especially true of the poetry of the |f 
Testament. Under the skilful hands) 
Moffatt the book of Job reads be} 
than the plays of Shakespeare and | 
Prophets speak with all the local co} 
ing and human interest which must hi 
been so evident to the original read} 
The translation is not designed tot 
the place of the standard versions 1| 
in public use. It is given to the pul 
in the hope that the average readei! 
the Bible will derive from the | 
Testament a new appreciation f 
book and find an added pleasure im 
rusing its pages. 
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My Children of the Forest, by An 
F. Hensy. New York: Doran. 221 Dé) 
$2 net. | 
A popular treatment of missionary} 

deavor in equatorial Africa by 0 

spent sixteen years at Bolenge. The} 

est suddenly lives and the dark B 

stand before you. The cruelty Of 

nibalism appals. Polygamy, slavery | 
sorcery are traced in intimate @ ds 

vealing fashion. You hear the w 

Jesus appealing to these children 

forest. The heroism of the missi0! 

who lives amid the swamps, § 
sickness, and isolation of a land 

a horizon, grips you. The lure 0 

the growing Christian commum 

price of redemption and the hope 
forest people for tomorrow hold yo 
the last line on the last page. He: 
home, character and life itself see 


SéPPNHIS is station WCOY radiocasting from the office of 
THE BAPTIST, third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., 
2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“Tt is a pleasure tonight, to have a fellow denomina- 
tional ink-slinger as our speaker. Friends, meet Mr. Coe 
Hayne, of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
New York City.” 


_ “Good evening, comrades of the air: Just a word 
about the joys of our fellowship through THE BAPTIST. 
The other day Flap-jack Pal jerked up my chin and bade 
) me look at that. Right before my eyes, not a foot away, 
) opened the Aspen Trail, on the front cover. 

_ “*Doesn’t that remind you?’ she demanded. 


“It did. Took me a thousand and six miles away from 
what I was doing. And that was fine. I was out in Colo- 
vado, among the Rockies, at once. 


__ “Way closes up sometimes with the underbrush of the 
ob you’re doing. Shouldn’t be so. While you are down 
mong the little foothills concerned with affairs that per- 
ain to the smallest fraction of human weal, the landscape 
lrops out. 

| “Not the fault of the job. Keeping busy wins no merit 
_»adges when a fellow forgets where to climb to join the 
‘rowd that’s looking at the sunrise. 


. “Now that beautiful Aspen Trail on the front cover of 
CHE BAPTIST of March 21 led a traveler right on up 
_ 0 the top of the page and over. In the first tremendous 
_ weep of scenery stood the Glory Mountain; its legend 
ead: ‘The Baptist denomination is a great living group, 
\aving about ten million members and growing fast.’ 
“Better than size is life and spirit. Did you get that? 
: Ve caught a glimpse of fellowship, for one can see a lot 
_ f folks from the top of the hill. All trails converge at 
_ he summit. 

“Have you read ‘Grass’? I haven’t but that illustra- 


. ‘on in the New York Times Book Reviewwas great. A 


(oe) 
~J 
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whole race of people toiling through a mountain pass It 
says what my poor words can’t register. 


_ “That’s what THE BAPTIST is doing for us, dear 
friends of radioland. Like a veteran and responsible guide 
it leads us to all of those vantage points from which the 
best views can be secured with the least expenditure of 
time and money. For our spiritual health we need to 
know that others are ascending the Upland Trails and 
possibly have reached elevations as high as those upon 
which we stand. : 


“Dear pastors of radioland, do you want your people 
to get up out of the dry washes of self-concern to the 
open parks that lie verdant beneath the congenial sun- 
shine of. our common task and are bathed continually in 
the glorious highlights of Christian brotherhood? THE 
BAPTIST will help them make the grade. 


_, “And now, by request, Ruby Weyburn Tobias who 
joined the caravan March 21 will repeat the last stanza of 
her enchanting lines entitled ‘The Open Air.’” 


“The stars have nothing else to do 
But make a dark world fair; 
There is sunset, there is moonrise, 
And the sky is everywhere! 
If you must face disaster, 
Look for wisdom to the Master, 
And take it out into the open air.” 


“The office boy says that in his opinion there are two 
reasons why a lot of people do not want to climb a moun- 
tain. The first is their lifelong fear of meeting a bear and 
the other is their weak heart action. But he says that the 
average bear would take to the brush if he met a real 


church grouch. On the other hand he thinks that a good © 


many undertakers would have slim pickings if folks with 
weak hearts would live more in the open air. 


“WCOY now signs off until May 2. This was Coe 
Hayne of New York City speaking tonight. Goodnight.” 


| 


tual peril yonder in the Big Bend 
: Congo. The thrill comes in see- 
= ie children of the forest becoming 
qildren of God. This book is of 
Orne value, not simply as the story 
sionary effort, but as a tonic for 
and a call to heroic sacrificial life. 
hadow of the Cross and the spirit 
(us are on every page. The voice 

pee the story of redeeming love to 
C nds of squatting Congolese amid 
atrid swamps, speaks to cultured 
ians in America. 

—G. CLIFFORD CRESS 

eisses from Master Minds, by J. W. G. 
lard, New York: Doran Co. $1.50. 
publishers correctly present the 
Kis a “series of spiritual interpreta- 
Sof masterpieces in English litera- 
"¢.’ The word spiritual above might 
tedered religious. Nineteen literary 
tvs are discussed and such portions 
thr works considered as best illus- 
te the subject. Among the authors 
Shakespeare, Milton, Coleridge, 
2} Lamb, Dickens. Mr. Ward is 
ius to American “minds” for he 
£of Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, 
ip and Longfellow. Not difficult 
‘ average reader to discover “the 
til interpretations” of the ma- 
yof these “masters,” but the author 
g “interpretations” from Shakes- 
eLamb, Dickens and others whose 


: bias has not been much appre- 


We confess the writer “makes an 


Mant case” for his authors. It would 


a 


not occur to the cursory reader of 
Shakespeare or Dickens that there is 
much religion in their works; but the 
diligence of our author reveals much 
“spirituality” in them. 

Indeed, as in the case of Shakespeare, 
he claims their religiousness wells from 
their subjective experiences rather than 
from a creed or ritual they might have. 
Each essay is introduced by a psycho- 
logical biography of the man, which 
does much to understand his writings 
and his mental trends. In style and 
diction the author leaves nothing to be 
desired to make the essays fascinating 
in their interest as well as instructive. 

—H. O. Row .anps. 
A Quest for Souls, by George W. Truett. 

New York: Doran. $1.50. 

A military man when asked as to the 
efficiency of a rifle shot replied he must 
know the rifle, the powder and the bullet 
to decide. In a volume of sermons in 
estimating their value, those prototypes 
must be known as interpreted. The rifle 
is the man, the bullet is the message, 
the powder is the delivery and mag- 
netism—or something akin to it—that 
propels the message. In this volume 
the man is recognized as one of the 
most conspicuous preachers in the United 
States and of the worthiest of Christian 
ministers; of his personal power as a 
public orator we know of him only by 
his enviable reputation. Of his mes- 
sages, this volume helps us to make a 
fair estimate. They are distinctly “evan- 
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gelistic” sermons published as they were 
delivered in a ten days’ series of gospel 
meetings in Fort Worth, Texas. As 
literary productions, the diction is clear 
in simple, monosyllabic words, free from 
all attempts at ornamental frills; no 
thrilling stories, no radical and rioting 
expressions, no aciduous vituperations, no 
lurid rhetoric, but the “old time religion” 
appeals and reasoning converging in one 
consummate pleading to men to accept 
Jesus Christ as a Saviour. An idea of 
the type of sermons may be inferred 
from a few of the subjects: “Why are 
you not a Christian”? “The Tragedy of 
Neglect,” “The Doom of Delay,” “Why 
do-Souls go away from Jesus.” There 
are twenty-four sermons and attached 
to most of them the opening or closing 
prayer. Two features in these sermons 
count much for their increasing popular- 
ity at each service: The type of mes- 
sage and the delivery. We are not dis- 
cussing the supernatural element in them. 
Pastor and evangelist will read these 
sermons with the greatest profit, they 
are a course of lessons in winning 
preaching and in the type of message 
for which men’s hearts and souls crave. 


“The law of liberty tends to abolish 
the reign of race over race, of faith over 
faith, of class over class. It is not the 
realization of a political ideal, it is the 
discharge of a moral obligation.”—Lord 
Acton. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 356) 

The old German mark will give its 
final gasp June 5, 1925. It goes to join 
the junk and waste paper which consti- 
tute in large measure the remains of the 
imperial German empire. One dollar 
will buy four trillion marks. After June 
5 four trillion marks will not buy a glass 
of pink lemonade. Trillions of marks 
have been hoarded by Germans, English- 
men, Americans, Canadians and others, 
who still hope that at some future time 
and in some mysterious way the mark 
will be restored te face value. It is a 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paidel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


———— 


WHY NOT INCLUDE 
The Baptist Old People’s Home 
Maywood, Ill. 
In Your Benevolences This Month? 
YOUR GIFT 
Will Help Us Reach 


Our $250,000 Goal for Enlarged Building and 
Endowment Fund. REV. L. T. FOREMAN 


Want Ads 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


BOP DW 2S le eee 

Know the Bible (Old Testament) in its 
original language. Learn Hebrew in twen- 
ty-five lessons. Chicago pastors and Sun- 
day School teachers avail yourselves of an 
excellent opportunity to acquire this knowl- 
edge free. Address Hebrew, care Baptist. 


foolish hope. To restore the discredited 
German mark to its old place would take 
all the negotiable wealth in the world. 
Americans are supposed to have lost not 
less than half a billion dollars in the 
purchase of German marks. 


Women of the Northwest district will 
ask for no more funds with which to 
carry on white cross work. Every avail- 
able dollar may now go to the general 
missionary work to fill the urgent needs 
at this time. They are undertaking a 
new venture in the form of a gift shop, 
entirely supported by Baptist women in 
this district of four states. Every 
woman is asked to give one article or 
more each year, which represents the 
best work she can do. Women of our 
mission centers, Indian missions, foreign 
fields and groups working for the shop, 
may work on a commission basis, or 
other satisfactory plan. Volunteer man- 
agers will dispose of this stock at the 
best possible price, at the minimum of 
expense, in the easiest way. They think 
it is going to be great fun. They hope 
to meet every need as it comes during 
the coming year, in a way never before 
dreamed of. Mrs. Robert Earl, director, 
has visions that Huchow, Kityang and 
Suifu shall not want for linens, dress- 
ings, garments, cotton or other acces- 
sories. That every child in our mission 
schools shall have two dresses instead 
of one; that the daily vacation Bible 
schools in our centers shall have kinder- 
garten supplies and manual training 
tools; that Christmas boxes shall be 
filled with enough toys or other gifts for 
every child, in a systematic, economical 
way, and.that the Kodiak Orphanage 
boys shall not need to go to bed when 
their coveralls are being washed. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railway company exhibits elation over its 
safety achievements. It goes on in this 
fashion: “During the year 1924 the 
safety and fire prevention bureau con- 
ducted on the various divisions 456 safety 
meetings, attended by 3594 officers and 
6868 employes. At these meetings were 
received 11,395 suggestions. Of these 
suggestions in the interest of safety 11,- 
285 received favorable action. Papers 
prepared by employes and read at these 
meetings numbered 460. Safety bureau 
representatives talked with 24,123 men 
about improved methods and practices. 
The total number of employes, tres- 
passers, and others killed in shops, on 
tracks, at stations, on crossings, was 
brought down from 423 in 1913 to 170 in 
1924! This in spite of the tremendous 
increase in automobile travel. Not a 
passenger was killed in a train accident 
in the last five years, although in that 
period this railroad has handled about 
seventy million passengers an average 
distance of sixty miles each.” 


In South America a new humanitarian- 
ism is expressing itself in significant up- 
risings for reform.’ Among these new 
movements are noted the formation of 
important societies in Chile and in Brazil 
devoted to child welfare and having as 
their slogan “save the children.” Peru, 
Colombia, Venezuela and Ecuador have 
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government commissions studying ¢ 
same subject. ‘There has been a ¢ 
markable extension of legislation and i 
stitutions for the promotion of pub’ 
health and the physical virtue up 
which health depends. Government < 
forts have ranged from the banishme 
of yellow fever from Guayquil, to ft 
establishment of public clinics in Carae 
and tuberculosis hospitals at Santa | 
and Cordoba. These have been wide 
supplemented by private foundatio 
and agencies, such as the Chilean Leag 
for Social Hygiene, the Medical Socie 
of La Paz, maternity hospitals, free le 
ture courses, and numerous schemes 
local sanitation. 


Evangelist H. H. Steadman has be 
a busy man during the past year. ] 
reports four churches doubled in streng 
and membership; one multiplied 
three, and another multiplied by fo 
additions and repairs to buildin 
Money has been raised for the incre: 
of pastors’ salaries, new pastors locat, 
and a great number of young peo} 
giving themselves for higher educati 
and Christian work; attended two cc 
ventions and two evangelistic conf 
ences; held 509 public meetings; tr} 
eled 9290 miles; wrote twelve artic) 
for publications; attended  thirty-t! 
sessions of Sunday school; made {| 
visits to families; conducted ninety-eij| 
prayer meetings, eighty children’s me: 
ings and four after meetings; do 


509 sermons and addresses; received j 
for baptism and 102 by letter and =| 
ment. > | 

Hoot, Mon! here is a whole book ‘| 
of obituaries over a man who is not di 
and who acts as if he never intends 
die. It is all about Samuel Graham NI} 
D.D., alias Sam Neil, the bound 
booster, friend of God and of everybi 
else, Bible and field secretary of { 
Publication society, who has sr! 
twenty-five years in its service. ‘| 
brethren—also sisters—got to thinking) 
much of him that they could no lon 
restrain their affection and the soc) 
printed a souvenir booklet full of tribi} 
from denominational leaders all over ' 
world, all of them good enough 
memorials of a paragon of good} 
when he is dead. And Sam Neil ¢? 
singing on his way just as if such 
preciation was a matter of course. : 


it is. When the time comes aroit 
twenty-five years hence to print ano} 
souvenir in his honor, the booklet / 
have to be made larger to give the § 
of us a chance to express ourselves all 
him—God bless him! 


A man’s property on the West C5 
of South America is not limited to a)” 
acres between certain fences, but 9» 
stretch from mountain to mountain” 
river to river. One can travel wi 
days within the limits of a single es) 
In the Argentine one hears of siv 
holdings of 300,000 or 500,000, evet™ 
to 1,250,000 acres. Fifteen years » 
there were over 1000 Argentine €S 
having more than 125,000 acres, and! 
000 with over 2500 acres. In Chi) 
labor federation that is only fifteen }! 
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«d has organized 90 per cent of the 
yorkers in the coal mines, 70 per cent 
the workers in the nitrate district, and 
|. per cent of the farm hands on the 
ynches, according to the commission. 
j has 250 separate organizations, and 
<0,000 members. In Uruguay, Brazil 
<d Peru there are also powerful federa- 
ms of working-men, although they are 
it yet as large as in Chile. Peru has 
«ganizations for textile workers, rail- 
\ty men, seamen, and some of the other 
liding industries. 


Commencement Exercises of the Ber- 
kley Baptist Divinity School will be 
Hid May 3-5. The commencement ad- 
«:ss on Tuesday evening will be de- 
lered by Rev. Ambrose M. Bailey, 
estor of the First church, Seattle. The 
eucational sermon will be preached by 
Fesident L. W. Riley, of Linfield col- 
Ire. ? 
There are said to be 55,000 students 
ijuniversities, colleges, normal and pro- 
{sional schools in Latin America 
aong whom a trend is noted toward 
rigious unbelief. Positivism, and hos- 
ti: anti-religious materialism, is preval- 
e. among them. Since the war, how- 
e:r, there has been everywhere felt a 
nw drift toward spiritual philosophy and 
aakened interest in spiritual things. It 
isproposed to reach these students by 
tag up the work of the churches more 
clsely with the activities of the Young 
Wn’s Christian Association which has 
bin carried on effectively for some 
yits; by the appointment of evangelical 
edcators as university lecturers; by the 
ajointment of specially prepared na- 
tiaal preachers as student pastors in 
iliversity centers, such as now is done 
inhe United States; and by the prepara- 
tin of special literature for student 
giups. 


_ flay 7-8, in Atlantic City, the Atlantic 
‘dirict of the Woman’s Foreign and 
‘Hme Mission societies will hold its 
atual meeting. Wednesday afternoon, 
‘My 6, the board will meet. In the 
‘e\ning there will be a special prayer 
‘Serice in the First church, followed 
bya reception to the district officers, 
degates and missionaries. Thursday, 
My 7, at 9:30 a. m. business and con- 
ftences. At 2 p. m. a home mission 
Prgram, arranged by the vice-presi- 
ers Mrs. George H. Swift and Mrs. 
Wilard H. Smith. At 4:30 tea will be 
‘sered at the Ventnor Houses of Fel- 
Joship, Mrs. George W. Doane, hos- 
te. At 7:30 Dr. James H. Franklin 
‘Wi give an address at the Chelsea 
ch-ch. All other sessions will be held 
‘he First church. Friday, May 8, at 
7:| a. om. business and conferences. 
{2 p. m. a foreign mission program 
ringed by Mrs. George W. Doane and 
is Charles Gauger, vice-presidents. 
5 p. m. a World Wide Guild con- 
ince, followed at six o’clock by a 
W. G. banquet. At 7:30 a pageant 
nthe Home Mission Golden anni- 
€ary, “Planting the Tree.” This will 
€followed by an address by Miss 
vel Mac Veigh, foreign mission exec- 
tis secretary, especially of interest 
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to young people. The session will close 
with a consecration service led by Mrs. 
H. H. Skerrett, district president. In- 
teresting talks will be given both after- 
noons by leading home and foreign mis- 
sionaries. Atlantic City offers accom- 
modations to suit all needs and purses. 
All reservations are to be made person- 
ally by delegates. We would advise 
early action as May is a busy conven- 
tion month in “the city by the sea.” 
Plan now to send your delegates and to 
come yourself. : 


The annual meeting of the Central dis- 
trict of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
society and the Woman’s Home Mission 
society will be held at the Fountain 
Street church, Grand Rapids, Mich., May 
5-7. Among leaders who will present 
the work are: Mrs. Herbert E. Good- 
man, president of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission society and Mrs. George Caleb 
Moor, vice-president of the Woman’s 
Home Mission society. Much time will 
be given to our missionaries. Write at 
once for reservations to Mrs. J. A. Klise, 
chairman hospitality committee, 2101 Jef- 
ferson Drive S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A new achievement has been accom- 
plished in the religious life of Chicago. 
The young people’s commission of the 
Chicago Church Federation has com- 
pleted several months of effort in the 
publication of a directory of the Protes- 
tant churches of metropolitan Chicago. 
The organizations that have cooperated 
in the compilation of the data are: Au- 
gustana Luther League, Baptist Young 
People’s Union, Chicago Christian En- 
deavor Union, Epworth League, Evan- 
gelical League, German Baptist Young 
People’s Union, Luther League, Pilgrim 
Federation, Presbyterian Young People’s 
Federation, Swedish Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, Swedish Mission Young Peo- 
ple’s Covenant, Young People’s Luther 
League. 910 churches have been listed, 
and the official personnel of each church 
given whenever it was possible to ob- 
tain it. This is the first publication of 
its kind in Chicago. There has been a 
need for such a directory for many years. 
The pastor of each Chicago church is 
entitled to a complimentary copy, and 
these copies are now in distribution at 
the headquarters of the Chicago Church 
Federation, 1304 Chicago Temple, 77 
West Washington Street. 

Two hundred and five white and 
colored representatives of local and na- 
tional organizations actively at work to 
improve interracial relations, from seven- 
teen Northern and Southern states, at- 
tended the National Interracial Confer- 
ence held in Cincinnati, O., March 25-27, 


WALKED a mile with Pleasure; 
She chatted all the way, 
But she left me none the wiser 
For all she had to say. 
I walked a mile with Sorrow 


And ne’er a word said she; 
But, oh, the things I learned from 
her 
When Sorrow walked with me. 
- —James Whitcomb Riley. 
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church clubs equal to 10 per cent of church 
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should be in our hands two weeks before a 
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it appears on label. 

Remittances: Should be made payable to 
Tue Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local bank 
is sent, add exchange 


Renewal notice will be sent previous to date 
to which subscription is paid. Subscriber 
should send in renewal promptly or, if paper is 
not desired send discontinuance order. 
Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space Wiscounts. 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 
100 words free; 4 cents per word for addi- 
tional; cash to accompany order. 
Correspondence should be addressed to THE 
Baptist, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


HILDREN'S DAY. 


HALL MACK CO. e Pe E 


MUSIC 


Free samples of services of songs, etc., will be sent to 
Pastors, Superintendents, or Committees. 


TWO PAGEANT SERVICES 
- Gateways of the Bible } These may be‘used with 
«His Wondrous Works S or without the pageants, 
using the songs only, and supplying the necessary 
recitations from Helper, No. rx. Samples of these 
Pageants free of charge. 


* Helper No. 11. A book of recitations, exercises, 
drills and songs. Plenty of good material. 20c each. 


* Children’s Day Specials, No. 1. Five special 
numbers, some with incidental music, in one 
booklet, 25 cents. 

Our “‘ Magnificat” is well named. No matter how 
many competitors it has, in most cases it is the unani- 
mous choice for the Sunday School. Have YOU 
seen it? Returnable sample on request. 


* Not sent for examination. 


HALL-MACK CO. Ok & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. ) Philadelphia, Pa. 


ne 


For Pageants 
AND ALL OTHER SUPPLIES FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


be sure to send to 


Box 430 


91 Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


eo 


oS LUILY | ©, 


Sample outfit and catalog on request 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


PIPE ORGANS 
fa > Teineinee caeerany aus 
IHINNERS 


es 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 
Electric Organ blowing out- 
Nts for organs ofany make, 
Tite, stating which cat- 


ea OUNLIREOTHER BELLS 
Fg SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


LYMYER ay a 


Ss. ’ 
We Sata Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnati, 
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under the auspices of the Commission on 
Race Relations of the Federal Council 
of Churches and the Commission on In- 
terracial cooperation. The discussions 
included race relations in connection 
with health, housing, publicity, schools 
and colleges, industry, courts, chuiches 
and social agencies, and the aims and 
methods of the interracial movement. 
The participation in the meeting of the 
twenty-three student delegates from col- 
leges North and South indicates that 
there is keen interest among students in 


A Thrilling 
Prophetic Signal 


Has Recently Appeared 


By the 


Manifested Expiration 
of a Daniel Period 


HE expulsion from Constanti- 

nople of the Head of the Origi- 
nal “Catholic” and “Apostolic” 
Church (so-called), exactly 1335 
years from the time when that 
official was installed by both 
Church and State as Universal 
Bishop, must be the Forerunner 
of the joint expiration of the 
other Periods brought to view in 
the Chronological Prophecy of 
Dan. 12. 


Send 25 cents, 50 cents, or $1.00 
for literature upon this and re- 
lated subjects, such as: The 
Present Unsealing of the Dan. 12 
Problem. The Witness of the 
Great Pyramid, The Real 1924, 
The Antitypical Presentation of 
the Wave Loaves or Transformed 
Product of the “First Fruits,” etc., 
ELCEaAto 


W. R. YOUNG 
4481 Mission Drive, 
San Diego, California 


Please do not send stamps. 


Cardinals 


of Faith 


y WS 
OSWALD W. S. McCALL AIS 2 


Several of the vital facts of Chris- 
tianity are treated in a very original 
and scholarly manner. 

NET, $1.50, POSTPAID 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


the question of relations of white, negro 
and other non-white students, and that 
they are making vigorous and direct at- 
tack upon the problems involved. 


Associate Professors David Harrison 
Stevens and George Wiley Sherburn, of 
the department of English, and Assistant 
Professor Charles Edward Parmenter, 
of the department of romance languages 
and literature at the University of Chi- 
cago, sailed for London on the “Levia- 
than” at the end of March, in order to 
do research work abroad in their special 
fields of scholarship. 

“Pascal D’Angelo, Son of Italy” is a 
good book for smug Americans. It is 
an effective dose of quinine for the nar- 
row, literal-minded persons who never 
have reached the realization of what 
beauty and fancy can do for a man in 
magnetizing him away from crusty ruts. 
The book is written in vivid colors. Like 
many other geniuses who have seemed 
fools and have made this world happier, 
Pascal D’Angelo starved and _ lived 
through indescribable suffering to write 
his poems and sell them. This narrative 
of the pick and shovel poet is a won- 
derful epic of immigrant America—an 
unknown land to us on Main Street. 


The Saving Sense 


A woman inserted this advertisement 
in a newspaper: “Wanted companion 
for a lady; must be a total abstainer, 
cleanly in her habits and know a little 
about nursing; comfortable home; no 
salary.” 

A few days later she received a bas- 
ket containing a tabby cat. An en- 
closed note said: “In reply to your ad- 
vertisement, I recommend bearer. She 
is a total abstainer, cleanly in her habits 
and knows a little of nursing, having 
brought up a large family. She will be 
pleased to accept a comfortable home 
and requires no salary.” 


“Tames,” said Martha, “it be our silver 
wedding next Wednesday. We ought to 
mark the occasion. Shall us kill the pig?” 

James looked up in surprise. 

“Kill the pig? Wot’s the good o’ mur- 
derin’ a hinnocent pig for what happened 
twenty-five years ago?’—Herald and 
Presbyter. 


The teacher of ia primary class was try- 
ing to show the children the difference 
between natural and man-made wonders. 

“What do you think is the most won- 
derful thing man ever made?” she asked. 

A little girl, whose parents were ob- 
viously harassed by the question of ways 
and means, replied solemnly. “A living 
tora familys 


“Dear Romeo,” wrote the ardent Mi- 
nerva to her steady, “don’t fale to come 
over Sunday.” 

Without a moment’s delay Romeo 
wrote in a large, bold hand, “Dearest 
Min, there is no such word as fale.” 


is 
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Editor’s Notes on the Lesson 
for May 10 


PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN 
TREASURER 
Acts 8:26-39. 
Psa. 119:130 

This lesson illustrates what we now 
call “personal evangelism.” There are 
many interesting sidelights on personal 
evangelism in the lesson, but limited 
space compels us to stick to the main. 
issue. Perhaps we can keep to the main 
line by confining these notes to the 
evangelist and the evangel. 


The Evangelist 


The evangelist was a layman who. 
felt impelled to tell the good news 
about Jesus to all who would listen, aud 
with the sympathies of a layman, 
which are usually broader than the sym- 
pathies of the official clergy, he had. 
gone to that borderland between Judaism 
and paganism, Samaria, and there he 
had preached the gospel with excellent | 
success. Scores of people were saved 
and healed and a great revival swept | 
the whole countryside. But the inner 
impulse came to Philip which he in- 
terpreted as the leading of the Spirit 
and he left Samaria and journeyed south. 
Not knowing why he should go south 
on what appeared to be a fool’s errand, 
he walked on hoping that something 
would happen to vindicate his impulse. | 
The occasion of his trip soon appeared | 
in the person of an Ethiopian. The 
evangelist took the initiative by asking 
an apparently impertinent question 
which proved to be the entering wedge 
to open up the kingdom of God to this | 
Jewish proselyte. A portion of Serip- | 
ture intelligently explained, with Christ | 
as its center, served to introduce the | 
Ethiopian to Jesus, and then the! 
Ethiopian took the initiative and asked © 
for baptism as the symbol of his con- 
version and the pledge of his future | 
loyalty to his new-found Lord. The | 
baptism administered in the New Testa- | 


Lesson Text: Golden Text; 


ment way, the evangelist and his con- 
vert parted probably never to meet on 
earth again. 
The Evangel 
The evangel, of course, was the sim- 
ple story of Jesus. All grist that came, 
to Philip’s mill was ground into the | 
bread of life. No matter what original | 
and local elements entered into the 
“servant of the Lord,” as found in Isaiah | 
the fifty-third chapter, the evangelist | 
saw in this prophetic description a pic- ip 
ture of the suffering Messiah, and as 


; 
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thousands have done since, he began 
with the passage and preached Jesus. 
There is no evangel if the suffering 
Saviour is left out. Jesus as an ethical 
and spiritual teacher is not sufficient tO. 
make a gospel; Jesus as the perfect x 
ample for mankind falls short of being | 
a redeemer. Only one who was wounded 
for our transgressions can save US. he 
cross is the heart of the evangel, be- 
cause the cross is the symbol of spit 
itual reality, the sign of sacrificial love, 
the emblem of vicarious suffering DY 
which men are saved from materialism, 
from selfishness and from all other sins. 
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2 Himself 

3 A priest’s vestment 
4 To cut the grain 
i? Quick at learning 
7 
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Exclamation 

’ One of the Pentateuch 

9 Held sacred 

lA city of Pamphylia 

13, = brook in the south of Judah (I Sam. 
5. Also 
6.Top of a box 

0) Periods of time 

/ Anger 

“King who reigned forty-one years 


-Bach (abbr.) 
“First born of Judah 


CHURCH FURNITURE | 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


ALTHOUGH this looks like a short and easy puzzle, the fact that each 
section is cut off from the others means that there are not so many clues 
from cross words. Then too, the references given are not so definite as 
some in the other puzzles; so, though it is not of large size, it is by no 
means too easy for the expert to try. 


‘ etc 


© 1925 THE J.c.w. co. How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (5) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. The first letter of each word is 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


HORIZONTAL © 


The title of the king of Egypt 

One of the towns allotted to Benjamin 
(Josh. 18) 

1 Toward the sky 

1) A blind flying creature 

1, Exist 

1 Assembled 

1 Third book of the Pentateuch (abbr.) 

1 Forehead 

1; Learned 

1 Self (Latin) 

2' A city Manasseh spared (Judg. 1:27) 

{ Egyptian god 

One of the heroes of Davitd’s guard 

‘ Prefix meaning “again” 

2 To blot out 

28 King to whom tribute should be rendered 
_ (poss.) 


VERTICAL 
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“The Silent Smith.” 


Executive Offices 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. fc) | 
1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


Christ and 
the Problems of 
Youth 
JOHN M. Rees ricc 


The volume associates Christ with 
the youth movement, and shows 
how indispensable each is to the 
other. Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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RISH PAPERS 
Any church, school or class can 
4) publish a parish paper by using our 
#] co-operative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work. 

Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
chureh without cost to you. 

The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NN 


“1 Didn’t Know 
You Could Do 
That!’ 


This exclamation is often heard after our representative has shown 
a typist how to accomplish some desired result on the 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


There are so many things about this machine that add to the quality 
and quantity of work of an operator that we want to tell you about 
them. Ask for the illustrated chart-folder, No. 601, or for the booklet, 


The Offices of THE Baptist are equipped with L. C. Smith typewriters. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill., Office, 58 E. Washington St. 


Phone Randolph 0052 
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THE BAPTIS 


Starting a New Year Right 


Plans for 1925-26 contemplate a steadfast endeavor to make 


our denominational financing less of a seasonal occupation. 


On the first day of the first month of a new fiscal year is the 
best possible time to set a course that will make unnecessary, in 
later months, any concentrated, exhausting drain on time and 


energies that are needed for direct Gospel work. 


The purpose that underlies all our united efforts, the build- 
ing of Christ’s Kingdom on earth, will advance the faster if we 
can rid our denominational machinery of the strain of that “peak 


load” which has annually been carried between January and May. 


We cannot do a more practical thing to help the local church 
and to prosper the Lord’s work in mission fields, than for every 
member to pay his pledge punctually, month by month, and for 
every treasurer to forward with equal promptness the sums 
which he has to remit. That will mean a stoppage of loans to tide 
over lean periods. It will mean a saving of the $100,000 which 
irregularity forced the denomination to pay out in interest dur- 


ing a single year. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
of the 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


ntion. 
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Courtesy Union Pacific System 


Ie 
THE GREAT WHITE THRONE, ZION NATIONAL PARK, UTAH 
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blished Every Week by the Northert 
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THE BAPTIS 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The Chicago Baptist ministers and their 
wives were hospitably entertained by the 
faculty and students of the Missionary 
Training School on Monday, Apr. 13. 
An excellent luncheon was served and 
with Dr. M. P. Boynton as toastmaster 
a happy social hour was spent at the 
tables. At the ministers’ meeting pre- 
ceding the luncheon Dr. Perry J. Stack- 
house gave one of his drama sermons 
which made a profound impression on 
all present. 


At First church, Jackson, Mich., is a 
notable young married people’s class, be- 
lieved to be the largest class of its kind 
in that section. It sponsors various ac- 
tivities in the interest of the church and 
community. One of its most striking 
exhibits is an eight-column cut in the 
local paper containing the pictures of the 
members and their children. There are 
fifty of the latter in the picture and the 
story does not say whether any of the 
children got away. Those that appear 
are fine advertising samples. 


The Woman’s Mission Union of the 
Chicago association met with the Ber- 
wyn church, Apr. 14. It was the first 
meeting under the leadership of the new 
president, Mrs. A. W. Charles of the Gar- 
field Park church. The other newly 
elected officers are Mrs. Benjamin Otto, 
first vice-president; Mrs. James S. An- 
derson, second vice-president; Mrs. 
George Eastwood, secretary-treasurer; 
Mrs. Sylvester Schiele, corresponding 
secretary; Miss Ruth Lundeen, song 
director. An address by Doctor Huntley 
of China on “The Lord Hath Need” and 
one by Mrs. Goodman, president of the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission society on 
“Coined Personality” gave the union an 
inspirational treat. 


Arrangements have been made for re- 
duced rates of fare for representatives 
to the interdenominational conference of 
the Laymen’s Church league over all rail- 
roads in the United States and Canada. 
This convention will be held May 8-1], 
at Columbus, Ohio. Representatives to 
the conference will pay normal one-way 
tariff fares going to Columbus. Certifi- 
cates (not receipts) must be obtained 
from ticket agent when purchasing going 
tickets, attesting purchase of one-way 
ticket to place of meeting at regular one- 
way adult tariff fare of 67 cents or more. 
Such certificates upon being counter- 
signed by a designated officer of the Lay- 
men’s Church league at Columbus and 
validated by a special agent representing 
the carriers will be honored for purchase 
of ticket returning at half the regular 
one-way fare. No reduced rates will be 
given unless certificates from selling 
ticket agents are presented at Columbus. 
Full particulars will be provided immedi- 
ately upon receipt of application for reg- 
istration to M. L. Swinehart, general 
secretary, room 329 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


A specially called meeting of the 
Illinois State Convention is to be held 
in the Immanuel church, 2320 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, on Tuesday, May 19, 
at 10:00 a. m. Every Baptist church in 
the convention is urged to have one 
or more delegates present. The object 
of this meeting is to consider the 1925- 
1926 program and get it under way so 
as to cover twelve months. Definite 
plans will be considered to promote the 
whole work of the denomination, both in 
the local church and throughout the 
world field. For further information, 
address Supt. A. E. Petersen, at the 
above address. 


Sixth Avenue church, Tacoma, Wash., 
dedicated the auditorium section of its 
new church building, Apr. 12. Associ- 
ated with Pastor Willis E. Pettibone on 
the program of dedication were Mr. 
Roger Elder and Revs. R. W. Rees, W. 
Lu Cochran;,.G:. Os Johnsonee].48s-W at- 
son, F.. W. Wightman and F.. W. 
Carstens. The house is built of light 
gray sandstone with a roof of red tiling 
and is regarded as the most beautiful 
church building in the Northwest. In no 
city of the entire Northwest have the 
Baptists made such remarkable growth 
in the last five years as in Tacoma. 


Rev. M. P. Boynton, commenting upon 
the recent burning of the old Ger- 
man building erected for the world’s fair 
at Chicago in 1893, proposes the erection 
upon the site of a war memorial building 
to be devoted to the cultivation of the 
arts of peace and social welfare. He 
says: “Why not build on that site a 
great tower, the world’s highest and 
finest tower? Send it up into the air 
over a thousand feet. Let its floors be 
made great recreation levels. Furnish 
that tower with entertaining features for 
the whole year around. Inclose the ob- 
servation chamber at the top in plate 
glass. Have on the different levels res- 
taurants, game rooms, rest parlors, etc. 
Make this tower world famous.” 


We give verbatim the following 
telegram received as we go to 
press. 


APR. 26, 1925 
MARION OHIO 


WESTERN TRIP WITH MIL- 
LIKEN DISCLOSED DEEP 
CONCERN OVER THREAT- 
ENED SHORTAGE. PASTORS 
CRIED, CHURCHES AGREED 
BORROW MONEY TO PAY 
QUOTAS. WOMAN GAVE 
MONEY SAVED FOR FIRST 
NEW HAT IN FOUR YEARS. 
MAN CANCELLED  EURO- 
PEAN TRIP TO GIVE $2500 
THIS SPIRIT'WILL TURN DE- 
FEAT INTO VICTORY. WE 
MUST WIN. 
W. H. BOWLER. 


Immanuel church, Fargo, N. D., we 
comed nine adults to membership o 
Easter. Pastor C. W. Finwall ministe; 
to a polygot and polychrome congregz 
tion—French, Norwegian, Swedish, Dar 
ish, negro and perhaps other national 
ties and races, all working together in 
beautiful Christian fellowship and wo; 
shiping together in the English languag, 
Evangelist David Nygren of Seattle a; 
sis‘ed him in the last revival, just close 

In the hope of inaugurating an intere; 
in soul-winning that will result in 
spiritual revival that will reach ever 
Baptist church in the South and exten 
to all the Baptist families of the eart! 
a pre-convention conference on eval 
gelism will be held at Memphis, Tuesda 
afternoon and evening, May 12, the da 
before the opening of the Southern Baj| 
tist Convention, it is announced by ft 
committee on evangelism from the con 


mission on the forward program, 


Mrs. R. H. Donnelly celebrated a 
eightieth birthday on Apr. 22 at her hon 
in Chicago, Ill. Her many admirin 
friends and relatives embowered her | 
banks of fragrant roses and conveyed 1 
her in words their appreciation of her li 
and service in the kingdom of God. Mr) 
Donnelly is one of the few survivir, 
constituent members of the Woman 
American Baptist Home Mission Socie) 
and one of the founders of the Bapti, 
Missionary Training School and a met! 
ber of the First Baptist church. Ta: 
erect, vigorous and alert to the needs | 
home and church, and actively interest! 
in half a dozen of the city’s importa) 
charities Mrs. Donnelley modestly bo 
proudly received the numerous felicit| 
tions of love and remembrance. 

The program for the second annu 
World Good-will day, to be observed uw 
der the auspices of the various nation, 
associations composing the World Fe| 
eration of Education associations, he 
been announced by Augustus O, Thome 
president of the World Federation {| 
Monday, May 18. It is proposed th} 
instruction be given concerning thie 1 
sults of the Hague conference and ali 
the later efforts to bring the world t| 
gether in a cooperative body, and th 
this instruction should be accompant 
by songs, both national and internation) 
plays and pageants, which carry out t 
spirit of the day. Attention is called 
the fact that the economic, social, a! 
intellectual welfare of humanity deman 
uninterrupted cooperation among the m 
tions of the earth, and the reign of re 
son and justice founded upon inter 
tional good-will. The hope is express! 
that such teaching will show the hii 
significance of those things which ent 
into a true conception of civilization, 4 
that the acceptance and promulgation 
these ideals will form a sound fout 
tion for the promotion of higher spirit 
values in the schools of the world. 


‘ 
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Federated Baptist churches of Indian- 
polis held a daily vacation Bible school 
jstitute at the First church, Apr. 20-22. 
. committee composed of Rev. L. C. 
‘rent, Rev. U. S. Clutton, Mrs. Royal 
‘IcClain, Mrs. Harry R. Waldo, Rev. 
ames R. Quick and Rev. F. A. Hayward, 
‘as prepared and printed a well-organ- 
ed and helpful plan book for the work 
the present season. 


The unified program of worship and 
‘struction, recently introduced by Rev. 
_ T. Woodward of Marion, Ind., which 
‘ymbines the essential elements of both 
ie Bible school and the morning church 
-orship in one big service of an hour 
ada half duration, was adopted by the 
wrch and is continuing to work effec- 
vely for young and old. The pastor is 
eaching every Sunday morning to ap- 
oximately 100 more people than he was 
jle to reach with the old order of serv- 
bs, Furthermore, the amount of time 
tually devoted to real religious educa- 
on is practically doubled, for the entire 
instituency gets the behiess of the pas- 
‘i’s sermon as well as the class instruc- 
Un. 

At Vanga on the Congo, the last 
anthly communion was the most im- 
f2sSive service ever held in that region. 
ln and women met separately. A 
tousand women and girls, 250 of whom 
tld babies in their arms, shared with 
ethusiasm in a service conducted by 
Is. Leslie; while 1,500 men and boys 
vth equal interest listened to a message 
fm Doctor Nugent. Within the last 
telve years these people have been won 
fim cannibalism—“literally ate one an- 
oer!” At the close of these services 
tirty-nine were baptized in the presence 
02,500 people. This little church has 
ks than 200 members, but there are 
1)0 inquirers awaiting further instruc- 
tit, Medical work by Doctor Leslie has 
bin an important factor in awakening 
tl interest of the people. 


“‘hree young ladies graduating this 
ytr from the Baptist Missionary Train- 
in school at Chicago have been recently 
asigned to positions for Christian serv- 
ieas follows: Miss Bethel Evenson of 
th class of 1925 has been appointed by 
th Woman’s Foreign Mission society as 
ie, to the school of mothercraft at 
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chow, China, in association with Miss 
ces and the bther missionaries of this 
tion. Miss Gladys Killam, of the 
lis of 1925, has accepted a position 
n the First Church of Berwyn, Il. 
Lis to be associated with Rev. F. Paul 
‘ighorne as pastor’s assistant. Miss 
-itie D. Spencer, of the class of 1925, 
a accepted a position with the First 
ireh of Peoria, Ill, of which Rev. 
-V. Chessman is the pastor. The Bap- 
‘Missionary Training School extends 
Il Baptists a most cordial invitation 
ttend the commencement exercises of 
fagpoo beginning with the baccalaur- 
sermon on Sunday, June 14, at 11 
in the First church; class day and 
ionary night, Monday, June 15, 2:30 
‘8 p. m.; and the commencement ex- 
‘€s at 8 p. m. Tuesday, June 16. The 
ices on Monday and Tuesday will be 
in the chapel of the training school. 
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Y. M. C. A. night at the Chicago Bap- 
tist Social Union was held at the Hotel 
LaSalle on the evening of Apr. 21, with 
short addresses from representatives of 
thei Yad. GauArnYs W. GC. Aland Yo M 
C. A. college. An interesting feature of 


this event is that the president of the 
Y. M. C. A. college, the state secretary 
and the city secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the secretary of the Y. W. C. A. are 
all Baptists. 


From the administrative com- 
mittee of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation comes this word: 
April 30 close books in local 
church. Final remittance to be 
made to state office. May 5 close 
books in state offices. Final tre- 
mittances on full reports to be 
made to Board of Missionary Co- 
operation on direct receipts as of 
Apr. 30. May 12 books of Board 
of Missionary Cooperation close. 


Agitation about heresy is taking a pe- 
culiar form and intensity in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church. Bishop William 
Montgomery Brown rejects traditional 
authority in religion, insists upon sub- 
jecting theology to the test of scientific 
investigation, denies the personality of 
God and the historical Jesus, but says 
that he believes in God, in Jesus and in 
essential Christianity, has been con- 
demned by an ecclesiastical trial court 
which recommended to the House of 
Bishcps that he be deposed from the 
mimstiy. He claims to be within his 
rights as a minister of the Episcopal 
churcii and that a sense of duty impels 
him to remain in its fellowship and to 
assist in bringing the church to a mod- 
ern and scientific interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. The case awaits the action of 
the House of Bishops. 
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Governor Tom Terral, of Arkansas, 
Baptist, through his executive veto, 
killed the bill recently enacted by the 
legislature providing for Sunday baseball 
in that state, while Governor Austin 
Peay, of Tennessee, likewise a Baptist, 
disapproved the bill giving the city of 
Memphis the privilege of Sunday 
theaters. 


Rev. A. E. Kingsley, pastor of the 
Hebron, Me., church and academy, re- 
cently delivered a series of lectures or 
chapel talks on “The Problems of 
Jesus.” At the last lecture, which 
brought home to the boys the question 
what they would do with a Christ of 
such principles and requirements, about 
forty declared their purpose to accept 
him as master and leader. Pastor Kings- 
ley, Principal Hunt and the faculty are 
working earnestly together, not only for 
the intellectual but for the spiritual in- 
terests of the boys of the academy. 


Mr. John Felsberg, a Baptist leader of 
the Esthonians in New York City, and 
a practical printer himself, prepared the 
slugs of the Esthonian New Testament 
and Psalms, and presented the work to 
the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, and the society in its turn made 
from these slugs the plates from which 
the New Testament and Psalms have 
now been printed. Mr. Felsberg and his 
people have been deeply interested in the 
preparation of this work, and have con- 
tributed liberally to procure the free cir- 
culation of the volume. The price of this 
New Testament is $1. 


In 1912, just when prohibition was be- 
ginning to lay hold on various states, de- 
positors in all financial institutions of 
the nation numbered 12,584,000. In 1924 
this number had grown to 38,867,000, and 
deposits had leaped from $8,125,000,000 
to $20,873,000,000. The Columbia Bank 
of Pittsburgh, during January, 1925, 
opened accounts with 13,663 new deposi- 
tors, many of them children and young 
people and their average account was 
$10. Similar institutions all over the land 
are having similar experiences. Money 
that went into the tills of the saloon is 
now being aio in the tills of the 
banks. 

The annual opens of Mother’s day 
and Father’s day is an appropriate time 
to remember our aged people in the 
home at Maywood, Ill. It is particularly 
important just now in view of the effort 
to reach the goal of $250,000 for the 
needed building and endowment. Let- 
ters continue to come in concerning ad- 
mission and the appeals cannot be ig- 
nored. A friend promises $1,000 when 
$10,000 in smaller sums is given or 
pledged before July 1. The superintend- 
ent writes: “Workers have given up the 
bazaar as a method of getting funds. It 
is desired that those who have usually 
assisted in the bazaar shall continue their 
assistance directly in some other way. 
Summertime will soon be here when 
many go on their vacations and contribu- 
tions will be scarce. The expenses of 
the home for maintenance go on just the 
same—this work never takes a vacation. 
Give a strong, hearty lift now before you 


” 


go. 
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In 1917, the last year of legal sale, we 
used in this country 210,000,000 gallons 
of distilled liquor, and then added to that 
1,884,000,000 gallons of malt and vinous 
drink. That gave a per capita consump- 
tion of 19.95 gallons for every man, 
woman and little baby. In 1924 we used 
drink from three sources, a total in the 
neighborhood of 386,000,000 gallons— 
just that much too much, but when com- 
pared with the consumption of pre-pro- 
hibition days, when our population was 
20,000,000 jess, it shows a per capita con- 
sumption of approximately one-fifth of 
that of the open saloon. In other words, 
prohibition is 80 per cent successful, and 
all this in five years! 


Fourteen young women from five 
northwestern states comprise the proba- 
tionary class which has just begun train- 
ing in the Mounds School of Nursing, 
St. Paul. Each will spend a period of 
three months in training before being 
formally admitted as students of the 
school. The purpose of this probational 
period is for the officers of the hospital 
to determine whether they have 


necessary qualities for the nursing pro- 
fession and to give the young women an 
opportunity to decide for themselves 
whether they will care to go on with this 
stringent work. The young women in 
the picture kneeling are, left to right, 
Ella E. Church, Rio, Wis.; Ruth E. Mal- 
strom, Atwater, Minn.; Elsie M. Kerr. 
St. Paul, Minn.; Mabel C. Lundquist, 
Svea, Minn.; Eleanor Lindstrom, Negau- 
nee, Mich.; Winifred E. Bleeker, Chan- 
cellor, S. D.; Karin M. Ryden, Svea, 
Minn.; Ruby N. Clarup, Central City, 
Iowa; and sitting are, left to right, Mar- 
ion E. Peterson, Negaunee, Mich.; Viola 
E. Goar, Morristown, Minn.; Mildred S. 
Fulton, Sioux Falls, Iowa; Mathilde E. 
Bergman, Marquette, Mich.; Bernice E. 
Green, Minneapolis, Minn.; Judy Rosen- 
wold, Minneapolis, Minn. Commence- 
ment exercises for the school have been 
set for Friday, May 15. On this occa- 
sion sixteen nurses will receive their cer- 
tificates, 


First, St. Paul, W. B. Riley, pastor, 
gives the following interesting statistics 
for the year closing Mar. 31, 1925: Re- 
ceived on the building fund, $53,496.48; 
for current expenses, $42,686.75; for Sun- 
day-school expenses, $4,485.63; for mis- 
sions and benevolence, $10,159.32. The 
estimated net valuation of the property of 
the church and training school is $1,- 
000,000. Of 281 members received, 163 
were baptized. The average attendance 
at the Sunday school was the same as 
for the last previous year, 1,313. 


Rev. Miner R. Deming died at the 
Massachusetts General hospital, Boston, 
Apr. 12, in his eighty-first year. He was 
formerly an active pastor of Baptist 
churches, and for a long time secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. of Boston. Latterly 
he has been active in various philan- 
thropic enterprises. He was a graduate 
of Brown, classmate and chum of Ed- 
ward Judson. Mr. Deming graduated 
from Newton in the class of 1868, the 
class of E. P.-Gould, H.T. Barnes, S, B; 
Partridge, Geo. H. Whittemoor, and 
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Cablegram brings the sad news of the 
death of the veteran missionary, W. F. 
Thomas, D. D., of Burma. He was born 
in Burma. From childhood he was fa- 
miliar with both the Karen and the Bur- 


mese languages, and his love for both 
races enabled him to perform a valuable 
service towards removing the estrange- 
ment between them and promoting har- 
monious relations among the churches of 
both groups. He was able to preach in 
three languages at the same time repeat- 
ing each sentence so as to be understood 
by each of the several groups of hearers, 
and all the time keeping up the interest 
of all of them in his message. A grad- 
uate of Brown University and of New- 
ton Theological Institution, he went to 
Burma in 1880 to the field upon which 
his father and mother had laboured be- 
fore him. His later years were spent in 
organizing and promoting evangelistic 
campaigns all over Burma. . 
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At Raritan, Ill., where Rev. C. E. Ric 
dington is pastor, the outstanding thin 
of interest is the mid-week service, hay 
ing an attendance of from 150 to 25 
The program is varied from time to tim 
Occasionally outside speakers are s 
cured and music is quite a feature in th 
service. At the quarterly business mee} 
ing, Mar. 28, it was unanimously vote 
to construct a basement under th 
church. 


Pittsburgh churches received by bap 
tism on Easter Sunday the numbers fo] 
lowing: Jeannette, Italian, 3; Wilkins 
burg, 43; Shady Avenue, 15; Irwin, 8 
Carnegie, 13; First, 9; Crafton, 5; Monon 
gahela, 7; Mt. Lebanon, 8; New Ken 
sington, 3; Bethel, 15; Mt. Washingtor 
28; Lorenz, 15; Union, 24; Johnsto 
Avenue, 7; Homestead, Hungarian, 5 
Park, McKeesport, 18; Homestead, Firs} 
11; Sheraden, 4; First McKeesport, 21 
Rochester, 38; Tarentum, First, 9; Wash 
ington First, 15; Coraopolis, 14; Zior 
New Kensington, 4; total, 344. 


Rev. S. D. Bawden is in charge of th 
Erukala industrial settlement, at Kayal 
in the field of the American Baptist Te. 
ugu Mission, South India. The settle 
ment is maintained by the governmen 
under the care of Mr. Bawden, for th) 
purpose of reclaiming several thousan 
members of the Criminal tribe known 2 
Erukalas. The tribal occupation of thes 
people, from ages ago, has been crime-| 
usually robbery and stealing. They wer) 
nomads, traveling from place to plac 
and carrying the mats and strips of ban| 
boo which furnished the bows which suz 
ported the mats constituting their three 
feet high huts, on the back of their tin’ 
ponies. They never camped in or a 
near to a village. Never built a habit: 
tion as enduring as a mud house. Mj) 
Bawden tells this story: “One of ot 
Christian men who knows all the settl 
ment people because he has been hei) 
fru the beginning, decided to help or 
or two of these people to live better live 
as a part of his contribution to the wor 
of the kingdom. He picked out an wi) 
promising specimen for his first effort- 
a woman whose husband was in jail, an| 
who is known as one of the most skillfi 
of the Eiukala thieves. During his al 
sence in ‘ail she joined the church, br 
afterwards was tempted, went wrong at} 
was excluded from the church. Durin 
our last furlough, while Mr. Fishme 
was in charge, she ran through the settli 
ment sireets ‘raising Cain.’ Mr. Fis] 
rian kad to punish her pretty severel 
But finally, George and his wife got ho’ 
of her, cngaged her as their househo| 
servant, and now she seems to ! 
‘clothed and in her right mind’ agal 
and is anxious to be received back in!| 
the church. When her husband return¢ 
froin jail, ke was not inclined to rece! 
her again as his wife. George tried | 
reconcile them, and has been fairly su 
cessful. He came to see me, as he four 
it difficult to keep them employed whe: 
he could watch them, on his small r 
sources. I gave him work to do for 2 
which I will pay for from the Lord 
fund.” 7 
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Gilkey and 


ba is the land of mystery and the home of the mystic. 
Under its tropical skies and amidst its luxuriant beauty 
h-e are found religions hoary with age and philosophies 
ych antedate Socrates and Plato. Into this elusive land, 
) Charles W. Gilkey, pastor of the Hyde Park church, 
slcago, went last winter at the urgent request of the 
tows foundation for the interpretation of the Christian 
ezion to the students of the Orient. He has just re- 
tied, and it was our high privilege recently to hear him 
le-ribe in part his experiences in India as he went from 
it to city giving his lectures on “The Personality of 
eis.’ He reports that the intellectuals of India have a 
ie interest in Jesus which they never had before. For 
rinized Christianity they have only criticism and con- 
leination, but for the Jesus of the Gospels they have the 
isest respect. They claim him as an Oriental and com- 
a: him favorably with the best of their own holy men. 
nm) their holy books they are reading the parables and 
echings of Jesus, and when it comes to a final test of 
elion and morals, Hindus, Parsees and Moslems alike 
4 Jesus a most exalted place. On account of this new 
ntrest in Jesus on the part of the students of India, the 
ecires dealing with the historical Jesus were not only 
)pprtune, but met with a large and sympathetic hearing 
f very place where they were given. 

_Ye are prone to measure the success of Christian mis- 
io; by the multiplication table and rows of figures show- 
figthe number of baptisms which took place in a given 
2. Indeed we have been making much of that encour- 
iz fact for months in our missionary literature, and it 
8 fact not to be discounted. Confessions of faith in 
Ast as Lord symbolized in baptism and actualized in 
Watical Christian character and experience are after all 


| evidence of the progress of organized Christianity. 
su\“other sheep which are not of this fold” were recog- 
( by our Lord, and these flocks defy our methods of 
mutation. In India today Jesus has a high rating 
ag thousands of youth who are still counted as Hindus 
Moslems. The influence of Jesus upon them cannot 
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Gunga Din 


be tabulated, but the influence is there none the less and 
augurs well for the success of Christianity in India when 
Christianity becomes more like Christ. 


This is all we can say at this time editorially, for want 
of space, on Doctor Gilkey’s sympathetic and discrimin- 
ating report of his leading impression of the place of Jesus 
in India after a winter spent largely in college and uni- 
versity centers. We were especially interested in his re- 
port of our own missions among the Telugus of South 
India. We have given this editorial what at first sight 
seems like a peculiar title, because, while Gandhi may rep- 
resent the intellectuals of India, Gunga Din of Kipling’s 
famous poem, is the embodiment of the masses of no caste 
or outcaste people among whom we Baptists have lived 
and served for more than two generations. Gilkey found 
numberless Gunga Dins in Nellore, Ongole, Podili, Rama- 
patnam and other missions removed from cities like Ma- 
dras. He took a month to visit our own missions and to 
see them at first hand, and according to his own testimony, 
he comes back to America with a deeper conviction and a 
higher estimate of the real value of Baptist mission work 
in India. Here the missionary is at home and at his best 
as seen in his native freedom, working among the people 
he has learned to love. On furlough the missionary is 
out of his element and therefore at a disadvantage. All 
the criticisms which Doctor Gilkey had heard from the 
intellectuals about the over-lordship of missionaries and 
their mechanical imposition of western civilization upon 
gullible natives is without justification as applied to Baptist 
missionaries. The Baptist missionary is sympathetic with 
the natives in their desire for national independence, in 
their efforts at initiative and self-support in their churches, 
in the development of a native leadership and, with it, in 
what has come to be known as devolution. 


The missionaries feel deeply the lack of support on the 
part of the brethren at home. In days when opportunity 
for the extension of the kingdom of God calls as never 
before, when Jesus has an entree in India which is un- 
precedented in the history of Christianity, when the whole 
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country is moved with a tremendous political and religious 
upheaval, it is heartbreaking for the missionaries to face 
the discouraging fact that suspicion of them has taken the 
place of supplication for them and that a commission was 
officially subsidized to investigate their loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. The mental and spiritual suffering among our 
missionaries consequent upon this situation will never be 
appreciated by those of us who voted for the investigation 
at a time when we should have been voting with both hands 
up for the larger support of the men and women who are 
doing the most difficult, sacrificial and successful work in 
the whole category of Christian service. 

We are not able to appraise the influence of Doctor Gil- 
key’s lectures on the intellengtsia of India, but we are sure 
of this, that India did as much for the lecturer as the lec- 
turer did for India, and it proves again the truth of vi- 
cariousness. No man is able to render a reliable judgment 
upon India or upon any other country until he has put him- 
self in the place of the people he would help, and with 
genuine sincerity and sympathy, sees with their eyes and 
feels with their emotions. Doctor Gilkey lacked the know- 
ledge which comes from long residence in India; but it 
was made up in part at least by his sympathetic approach, 
open mind and discriminating judgment as he saw that 
land of mystery for the first time and sensed its tre- 
mendous potentiality. 


An Uninspired Book of Numbers 

HE HASTE with which many pastors usher new mem- 

bers into the church has been brought to our attention 
once more by the throngs that lined up to be baptized or 
to be received into fellowship in some other way on Easter 
Sunday. We have no disposition to throw a wet blanket 
on any honorable effort to win new members and to add 
to the church register a long list of new names. It is 
essential to the very life and efficiency of the church that 
new recruits be enlisted and that all families in the com- 
munity in which the church finds itself be visited by the 
pastor and officers with a view to inviting those who are 
not members to share in the fellowship of the church. 
We believe in keeping the church before the people as one 
of the essential institutions of society, and we insist that 
no pastor is assuming his full responsibility unless he takes 
the community upon his heart as his particular parish. The 
habit of going to church regularly on the part of those 
who are not members should be encouraged and promoted 
by systematic publicity, by sympathetic approach and by 
the cultivation of a worshipful and friendly atmosphere 
in the church services. Sunday schools should not rest 
until all the youth of the community are enrolled as pupils. 
Young people’s organizations should have a wider horizon 
than the circle of their own little interests. The church is 
in the community to serve, and no human need should be 
foreign to its spiritual ministry. 

But the eagerness of many pastors to write a book of 
numbers is not inspiring. Statistics have their place in 
the work and organization of a modern church, but they 
are not a fruit of the Spirit. The book of Numbers has 
its place in the Bible but it is not the Gospel of John. The 
church register of many churches is like the family skele- 
ton of which nobody is proud. We know of one church 
which boasts of having nearly 3,000 members on the 
books; but when a survey was made recently to ascertain 
the real condition only 1,200 of them were located. An- 
other church took in as many new members in one year 
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as there are days in the twelve months and in the saj 
period dropped 200 names from the church rolls. It y, 
once considered essential in Baptist churches that e 
dences of conversion to Christ and regeneration by fl 
Spirit should be expected from candidates for members} 
before being accepted for baptism; but now they are bz. 
tized, received and counted with all the speed of an addi 
machine. We have known pastors to present the nan: 
of people to the church for membership without the f). 
mality of examination and recommendation by the bos: 
of deacons. One of the most distressing things connec’: 
with church discipline is the failure to keep up the mor| 
of many of the members after they are taken in. Loya) 
to the institution to which they belong by financial supp) 
of its enterprises, by regular attendance at its meetings aj 
by some share in its practical service seems to have | 
place in the life of many church members, and still tty 
are carried along from year to year as members in ge] 
and regular standing. 4 


If there is one uninspired and uninspiring book of ae: 
bers in the world it is the book in which the church ek« 
keeps the roster of the members of the church. The gley 
of the book is dimmed by the dead-beats who crowd 5 
columns and the reputation of good and true memberss 
impaired by the company they are forced to keep. 12 
genealogies in the Bible are often found to be family tris 
that need to be sprayed, but the average church regisr 
reveals an orchard of family trees that need to be prun: 
The church is a spiritual body which cannot assimile 
unspiritual elements. Therefore pastors will have to ex> 
cise more care in receiving members and keeping their li 
healthy if they are to save their own self-respect and hi 
the confidence of the community. It will pay the past) 
in the long run to utilize the best elements in the oly 
tionary system. 


We Do Not Wait to See What Other 
Will Say 


HEN “The World in Transit” page was project! 

the remark was made: “The comments will } 
course be slightly out of date.” But note a few instant). 
When the government imposed silence upon Karolyi, the 
notes questioned the propriety of that course; wi 1 
short time thereafter the newspapers were giving incisé 
expression to the same view. A few weeks ago a pay 
graph appearing upon this page suggested that a solutn 
of the problem of immorality among young people gis 
deeper than a criticism of family life, and called for an r 
sessment of the responsibility of the school, of the f 
dustrial organization, of the church, of the commereiali# 
theater, and of other community factors; this larger ph f 
of the subject is now appearing in current disctsst! 
When congress was considering a resolution to request [ 
president to call a disarmament conference, these notes | 
fered the criticism that the request ought to recommi” 
participation in such a conference wherever and by whe 
soever called; the National Council of Women was » 
ported a month later in the news of April 17 as express; 
the same opinion. These are a few of many instances) 
the effort this page is making not merely to serve 4s 
echo of public opinion but to place the readers of 7 
Baptist in a position to see today what the public will 


seeing at some future time. 
= 
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.E MARCH OF FREEDOM 

[ES NOT HALT 

es and there freedom does something besides shriek- 
y where Kosciusko fell; sometimes it lifts a whoop of 
smph.. For instance, Japan has adopted manhood suf- 
ige, thus conferring upon several millions of men the 
ht to vote, and advancing the march of democracy. 
\arer home, the Ohio state legislature shelved a resolu- 
ii to oust from the state university “college reds,” that 
sprofessors who exhibit socialistic tendencies. Therein 


§3 shown a glint of wisdom. 
ESSIA TURNS ANOTHER TIME 
20M COMMUNISM TO CAPITALISM 


‘With familiar frequency the story emerges from Russia 
ft the communist regime has failed and that the govern- 
nat has decided to restore the system of private business. 
thas performed this gesture in the press reports almost 
soften as Trotzky has died by the same agency. The 
this that the rulers of Russia are discovering step by 
t) that while governments may be overthrown by violent 
‘olution, the socialization of wealth and industry is a 
liv and constructive process which can be achieved only 
hugh the enlightenment of the people and a scientific 
s:ssment of the results of experience. Real progress in 


h direction lies in the evolution of intelligent democracy. 
WO SHALL HOLD THE PURSE 
OTHE NEW HOUSEHOLD? 


-mancipation of woman could not possibly avoid the 
ustion of the family purse. Women in increasing num- 
e and with growing insistence are inquiring by what 
igt the husband assumes to be the owner and dispenser 
the family income. They realize that political equality 
mlves economic equality and are beginning to demand 
0'. No proposal is more radical and revolutionary than 
hiin its effect upon the ideals and structure of society, 
no problem is more inevitable. No solution is here 
uyested, because it is yet to be discovered, and woman 
$0 be its discoverer. The economic dependence of 
van was a corner-stone of the family in the old order, 
ut that involved a sort of slavery which is doomed to 
ai away. 


fh} NEW NEGRO HAS 
ALEADY ARRIVED. 


‘“hools of the Hampton-Tuskegee type, founded, sup- 
oid and administered by negroes for negroes, have been 
ujto the test of experience for nearly half a century. 
eilts are now apparent and marvelous. Take Bruns- 
« county, Virginia, for instance. Once it was one of 
€most backward and unprogressive sections of the 
sk belt” of that state and the negroes were in a large 
arity over the whites. But let two newspapers of that 
Con, both white, tell the story of present conditions. 
h Petersburg Index-Appeal says: “The negroes of 
€ Brunswick, in matters of thrift, low criminal record, 
trship of land and ability to command respect and 
€ will of their neighbors, stand second to none. The 
\criminal expense, despite the fact that the county 
he greatest preponderance of negro over white popu- 
41 of any in the state and the further fact that the 
ty jail has stood empty for six months at a time, are 
ilative evidence of the wonderful material and social 
"ess in this county, once regarded as among the most 
‘ward in the black belt.” And by way of corrobor- 
1 the Brunswick Gazette says: “There is no race prob- 
nour county. The colored people and white people 
tis county live on terms of mutual respect and cooper- 
The report of the auditor of public accounts shows 
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The World in Transit 


McGulrIRE 


the splendid material progress made. This is a wonderful 
record for a people who a few years back were mostly 
renters and tenants.” 


AMENDING THE SALUTE 
TO THE NATIONAL FLAG. 


“T pledge allegiance to my flag and to the country for 
which it stands, one nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.’ Thus amended, a salute to the flag is 
going the rounds. When patriotism seeks self-expression 
in sentimental terms, one.should not be meticulous, but, 
after all, words have or ought to have meanings. A flag 
is a symbol not of a country but of a government. It 
stands for a particular government and it means just what 
that government is. It heralds the actual power that makes 
and executes laws, collects taxes and commands armies. 
It is just as honorable as that government is in practice, 
neither more nor less so. And a salute to the flag ought 
to carry a self-dedication to the task of making the gov- 
ernment it represents as nearly perfect and as highly hon- 
oring to the flag as possible. Since amendments are in 
order, the following salute is respectfully proposed: “TI 
pledge to the government to which I owe allegiance my 
loyal efforts to make and keep its flag the true symbol of 
union, liberty, justice, peace and the common good.” In 
such a salute good citizens in every part of the world can 
join without prejudice of place, class, party, caste, or 
evasive implications. If it is not good Americanism, then 
America has left her moorings and Americans have for- 
gotten their history. 


WHY DO THE HEATHEN RAGE 
FROM SOFIA TO RANGOON? 


Political restlessness of a sort to endanger the peace of 
the world is dominant all along the road of historic em- 
pires. Bulgaria is threatened with revolution which, ere 
these lines are read, may have been achieved. Recent 
elections have strengthened opposition to British rule in 
Egypt. Turkey is mustering a powerful army, ostensibly 
to subdue rebellious Kurds, but capable of being used to 
enforce against Great Britain certain very attractive claims 
in Mesopotamia. Arabs mobbed the venerable Arthur 
Balfour in Palestine, and would be glad to drive the 
British out of Asia. Indian hatred of the British empire 
would soon end it if the Indians could, as presently they 
may, effect a sufficient union among themselves. Forces 
are gathering for a social explosion in Japan. The com- 
munist propaganda of violent revolution is active all along 
the front of the capitalistic nations. France and Great 
Britain are scheming against each other for empire and 
employing against each other the forces of unrest and 
chicanery wherever possible. American capital is buying 
up options on foreign war all over the world at the rate of 
$1,000,000,000 a year. In the presence of such perils a 
weak faith will quail, but a strong faith will trust God 
and attempt an effective, just and pacific world govern- - 
ment. 


A GALL FOR THE REGULAR 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Rev. J. B. Lehman, speaking for the commission on in- 
terracial cooperation, is thus quoted: “God has put on 
his agenda the task of working out race adjustments in 
America for the good of the rest of the world. And what 
God puts on his agenda must remain there till worked out. 
We must do it as willing volunteers or as sullen con- 
scripts.” Think that wise saying through, and cheerfully 
proceed with the prescribed order of God’s agenda. 
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Trails End ‘Outlaws Shope ) 


Concreting the outlawry of war is what Doctor McNutt, pastor of the First 
church, Worcester, Mass., has succeeded in doing in the story of “Trails End.” 
The length of the story and the limitations of our space have compelled us to 
give it to our readers in two parts. The second part will appear next week. 


By WILLIAM Roy McNutt 


NCE there was an actual Wild West. At her nether 
border squatted Trails End. She, a town of some 
2000 men, just happened. It was in the days when the 
Union Pacific was driving javelins of heavy steel into the 
heart of an untamed continent. Much the same as the 


calf to the cow, Trails End belonged to the “U. P.”— 


which relationship, however, was no particular credit to 
the maternal ancestor. One of the adventurous spirits who 
followed this westward thrust of a great highway was 
young Rawding. By force of circumstances he found him- 
self a part, not only of the “gang” of carpenters, but also 
a unit in that mass of humanity which had most aptly 
called itself Trails End. The inhabitants thereof had for 
the most part reached the end of the railway, the end of 
financial resources, the end of noble living, the end of 
high hope, and even had they come to the end of their 
wits. Rawding spent three years in Trails End, boss car- 
penter in the erection of snowsheds, and a good citizen in 
a bad town. Since then Trails End has changed in both 
name and character, and today is rated as “no mean city” 
with a population nearing 100,000, a city of which Wyom- 
ing and the West are proud. 


TALES OF ADVENTURE 


In later years Rawding married, changed from carpenter 
to dirt farmer and began to build his home a day’s journey 
by horse from Kansas City. Time brought to his home 
two sons, the joy of a proud father’s heart. For them 
the end of the trails of pride and affection ended in their 
father. He was their hero, and the best story-teller ever! 
Especially did they delight in the tales of adventure from 
early days in the West Country. With these Rawding 
liked to boil the blood of his offspring, meanwhile chuck- 
ling at the flash of interest and fire in their eyes. Many 
and many were the nights when the little lads were hustled 
off to bed full of fears, and destined in their dreams to 
anticipate the day of the fake Wild West movie. 

At twenty the older of the two boys, Laddie, went to 
college, as is the custom in that West Country. In his 
junior year Laddie came under the spell of a young 
teacher, late of Yale, who captured his pupil’s resident 
enthusiasms and directed them into an exhaustive study 
of “The Rise and Growth of the Western City.” At the 
first suggestion of the subject by the teacher, the soul of 
the student caught fire. Old tales rushed in upon him like 
his college eleven upon the opponent who happened to 
carry the ball. Trails End came back glowing with a rich 
significance. 

The next week-end saw Laddie Rawding, college junior, 
mount the fast mail, “Prairie Schooner,’ homeward bound 
for a long talk with dad about old Trails End. Arriving 
at one o'clock in the afternoon, the initial visiting rushed 
on to the close of the evening meal. As all hands pushed 
back from the table, Laddie, unable longer to wait, said, 
“Now, father, tell me again the story of early days along 
the Union Pacific. Recite again the tales of old Trails 
End, the tales with which you used to stir my blood as a 
little tot upon your knee. Those tales, father, will make 
this visit rich to me in memories.” So saying, he bade 
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his father occupy the chair before the glowing firep] 
he himself choosing to sit again on the old three-leg 
stool which had occupied a fireplace niche for two gen 
tions. 

By the glow of the fire young Rawding noted that, 
old frontiersman was visibly moved by this request 
say nothing of embarrassed by the intruding tears im) 
eye. “Laddie boy,” he replied, “you carry me bach 
your baby days, and back to the ole days before you | 
born. ‘Them war wild days in the Wes’ Country, and 
the country the men war wild and with no fear o’ Go 
their hearts. ‘There war 2000 men at Trails End in) 
late sixties and about forty women—-these war me 
wives o’ the bosses, and cooks in the mess shacks. Hon 
There warn’t no such animal. We lived like beasts 0’ 
field, each o’ whose teeth war sharp fer the flesh 0” 
other feller; ’specially if het up by anger, or the smel, 
blood. You see, my boy, the place war what you m| 
call an unorganized town; we had no laws, no courts, 
town meetin’, no police—nothin’. We war just a1 
with a kind o’ permanent abode, stayin’ here just as ]| 
as the work lasted—leastwise a feller stayed that long’ 
he got drilled wi’ hot lead, which warn’t unlikely ” 
lights and sometimes killin’s happened—well, almost ey) 
day. ‘These bad actin’s grew into feuds which spread | 
a black plague o’ death amongst us. As time traveled) 
things got worse ’stead o’ better. Disputes and ugly qu 
rels war always abroad, and in these daily emergen: 
men had no appeal fer justice except to the old trusty | 
shooters, two o’ which every man carried always at | 
belt. Every last man o’ us, you see, Laddie, had to! 
law, judge, jury and police force fer himself. The quicl 
hand and the sharpest eye got the big end o’ justice. ‘| 
handful o’ women amongst us lived in terror, while | 
men just accepted things as the hand o’ cruel fate i 


new country. 


VIGILANCE, PROTECTION, ARBITRATION ® | 


“But even in ole Trails End there war, as to speak 
‘remnant’ o’ them who didn’t enjoy them mob ways :! 
who ‘lowed they would do somethin’ about it. I am pri| 
to say to you that your dad war one o’ them. Well, 
begun by tryin’ out a ‘vigilence committee,’ and later | 
had a ‘home protection society,’ a name we chose hoy! 
to appeal to the fellers by remindin’ ’em o’ the good hot 
they onct had back East. And then, still later, we set 
a ‘committee ’o eleven on arbitration,’ and we ast f 
with quarrels and fallin’ outs to bring their troubles bef 
this committee, as a better way fer securin’ justice tl 
by shootin’ in the saloon or in the street. We appealed 
‘em in the name o’ their families who, whether in Tr 
End or somewheres else must mourn the death o’ at le 
one o’ the parties to the shootin’. But do you know t 
all our work for a better town just seemed to come 
nothin’? Our earlier committees war crucified by 
fellers because they said the purpose o’ these same \! 
‘to ’tend to other people’s business’ while our arbitrat 
committee, o’ which I, personally, had good hope, ¥ 
never onct called on to arbitrate. The talk in the salot 
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ar that it war a coward’s way o’ squarin accounts. Men 
gied that when their manhood and their honor war 
ought to question there war but one real man’s way to 
ttle up, and that war with cold lead. 

“Well, it certainly did seem hopeless like. But there 
another chapter to be writ up, and then another. Just 
that time a sky-pilot come amongst us from the ole state 
Vermont, an’ I’m here to say he war as solid as an 

amite ever dug from them New England hills! All o’ 
who war bound to have better things fer Trails End 
‘mes to him an’ said, ‘See here, you’re just the kind 0’ 
filer we've been lookin’ fer, and we want you to lead us 
Gpullin’ this town out o’ a deep ditch.’ Well, bein’ the 
id he war, he war interested right oif and he said he’d 
tk with us (we war just seventeen) to pry her out o 

b mud, but he wanted to be sure we warn’t no quitters. 
id when we told him we’d all stick with him he said, 
et like, ‘Fellers, let’s ask God fer wisdom and guidance.’ 
1 tellin’ you, Laddie, it war a real prayer o’ a real sky- 
‘pot, what he prayed; and’ the first prayin’ I’d heard since 
Tome to the Wes’ Country. When he war through we 
s together an’ mapped out a plan o’ campaign. It war 
ee ; we just agreed that we war every feller o’ us goin’ 
0 to talk up the organizin’ o’ the town o’ Trails End. 
A’ so we did; everywhere an’ to everybody, in shack an’ 
saon, on the street an’ on the job we talked an’ talked 
fea town meetin’ with the purpose o’ makin’ the place 
fitfer men to live in. We argied that such a meetin’ 0’ 
althe folks ought to elect a boss or mayor o’ the town, 
thi make a few necessary rules or laws, the first o’ which 
wild outlaw direct action as a way 0’ squarin’ up; then 
sole sort 0’ court ought to be built before which men 

wild be made to come fer justice; an’ finally a small 
poce force must be hired to keep order an’ put over 
hidecrees o’ the laws an’ the court. Fer these things we 
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| “is admitted by all that we have reached a critical stage 
4, the campaign for prohibition. Owing to the prop- 
#da of the liquor interests the people have been con- 
isd with reference to the results of prohibition. The 
ndations are that there has been a rather serious decline 
1¢ work of temperance education and instruction in 
mship. The educational committee of the Federal 
ncil of Churches has been considering these questions 
is endeavoring to suggest some ways of meeting the 
ution. In order to act intelligently it is necessary that 
y@ ave exact information, and the committee has there- 
(asked a sub-committee of specialists to make a study 
ing the treatment of the prohibition issue in modern 
{ous education. 

e of the agencies which has claimed large credit in 
nection with the creation of a “dry” sentiment in the 
mid States, has been the Sunday school. In these days 
Me serious problems are raised because the Eighteenth 
Medment and the Volstead act do not seem to have 
Wate public opinion behind them, it becomes pertinent 
)iquire, “In how great a degree may we count upon 
% tesent day forces in religious education, for the for- 
‘tn in the young of an enlightened and active public 
Pin upon the prohibition question?” 

= committee sent out a letter of inquiry to 2200 Sun- 
4y chools in the United States. The committee sought 
Onation on the following specific questions: (1) 
many people are being reached by such agencies? 
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talked an’ talked an’ agitated, while the sky-pilot, he prayed 
an’ talked. 

“An’, Laddie, we had one merry Christmas o’ a time! 
We met an’ licked the pedler o’ gloom who argied that the 
whole scheme war the dream o’ idiots, an’ though it had 
worked ‘back East,’ it war altogether too ‘light’ fer Trails 
End. On every corner we come upon an’ beat up, SO as 
to speak, them who hollered, ‘Taxes, taxes!! If we git 
all this here, good as it may be, somebody must pay fer it. 
We can’t stand fer it.’ Then we tossed up with, as toss up 
wi’ such you always must, them who threw out their red- 
flanneled chests, an’ talked noisy-like about their personal 
liberty. They shouted from the mountain tops that they 
didn’t aim to permit any move which would dictate to 
them when or where or how they must or may square 
accounts with another feller. ©O’ this business months 
passed by an’ we had worked night an’ day fer organiza- 
tion. Our enemies begun to not only speak against us, but 
in their wrath to threaten us. We had become objects 0’ 
jest and ridicule in the barrooms an’ in the mess halls. 
Encouraged by this, though, we added punch to our efforts. 
Then anger grew into threatened violence. We were 
damned by the rich sayin’, ‘the sky-pilot an’ his yaller dogs.’ 
Then comes an awful outbreak o’ protest; as the clocks 
in the shacks war a strikin’ twelve, midnight, out from a 
half dozen saloons, a gamblin’ joint, a dance hall an’ a 
general place 0’ amusement—out 0’ them place poured some 
five hundred men, an’ a few women, with torches, lamps, 
lanterns and placards. They paraded through the main 
streets o’ Trails End makin’ the night wild with their mad 
yells an’ ireful swearin’. At the end o’ the street they 
built a fire an’ roasted alive a yaller cur, caught innocently 
in the crowd. 


(To be continued) 


-What Are the Churches Doing in Temperance 
| Education? 


=| . By SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN 


(2) How much instruction are they receiving? (3) What 
is the value of the quality of instruction they are receiving? 
(4) What recommendations should be made? 

ACTIVITIES 

Pledge signing was at one time a favorite instrument 
in creating temperance sentiment and is still recommended 
occasionally in many of the lesson courses; but the custom 
seems to have largely passed out of vogue. 

As to the part which any groups within the Sunday 
school, clubs or young people’s assemblies, have taken in 
law enforcement, the returns are for the most part nega- 
tive or silent. The activities do not seem to have been of 
much educational significance, being largely sporadic 
participation in political campaigns or reform drives, 
usually on the part of adult classes. The replies to ques- 
tions concerning activities carried on during the last three 
years in churches, Sunday schools, clubs, week-day re- 
ligious education, young people’s societies, etc., were 
particularly encouraging. 

Of 243 reporting, 152 reported that some of these activi- 
ties had been carried on, ninety-one were silent, while there 
was quite a tendency for some schools to carry on a number 
of activities. The distribution was as follows: 

Sixty-one schools distributed leaflets or tracts. 

Forty-seven schools collected money for temperance or 
law enforcement purposes. 


Twenty-five posted lists of “dry“ candidates at election 
time. 
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Twenty-five had some demonstration of the effect of 
alcohol. 

Twenty-three gave some play or pageant referring to the 
temperance cause. 

Fifteen gave movies or stereopticon pictures referring to 
help or self-control. 

Twelve made a community survey, including some atten- 
tion to disreputable places. 

Ten had the children keep some sort of health chart. 

While this seems to present a picture of more attention 
and activity than has been found as a rule, two considera- 
tions must modify any enthusiasm. One is that there is a 
tendency in reports of activities to classify “posting dry 
candidates,” “community surveys,” “money collections,” 
etc., as activities which really touch the question very 
slightly or in which very few people have been involved. 
The more important consideration is that the 243 reporting 
were very much more likely to have such activities than the 
1900 schools which sent back no report. Perhaps the most 
significant fact is, that among 243 schools interested enough 
to make the report, ninety-one had, during the last three 
years, nothing which could possibly be classified as an activ- 
ity promoting personal temperance or a better attitude 
toward governmental control. 

TEMPERANCE STUDY 

The heroes of the temperance fight are discussed princi- 
pally in the International Graded Lessons, where in one 
year John B. Gough, Neal Dow and Frances Willard were 
studied. There are only occasional references elsewhere 
to this interesting biographical material. No use appar- 
ently has yet been made of the more than 100 enforcement 
officers who have been killed in the attempt to enforce the 
prohibition laws. One cannot help but feel that the exten- 
sive treatment of the saints of the past, such as is given in 
the Christian Nurture Series, might have been supple- 
mented, at least, by a study of those of today who are giv- 
ing their life for the cause. 


For many years the International Lesson committee 
arranged for quarterly temperance lessons. Until prohibi- 
tion was secured these, in the main, were lessons dealing 
with temperance in some of its aspects and received fair 
attention in the Sunday schools. But from all parts of the 
country come reports showing a very great decline of 
interest in the quarterly temperance lesson; in fact, many 
of these temperance lessons, so-called, deal with incidental 
questions and do not give any logical or comprehensive 
view of the evils of intemperance and the obligations of 
citizens. 


A considerable number of Sunday schools in the various 
denominations are using graded lessons in which some 
attention 1s given to temperance. 


The amount of time given to the study of the physical 
effects of alcohol, has apparently decreased. Hob-nailed 
livers and drunkards’ hearts appear less often than they 
did some years ago. In more recent issues there have been 
some references to the poisonous content of the bootleg 
liquor; but this item has almost escaped attention. It is 
instructive to realize that on the whole, the maximum 
amount of attention given to the scientific physical effects 
of alcohol, which one supposes of course every Sunday- 
school child will know after many temperance lessons, is 
something under five minutes a year. 


Probably the most ineffective and most common treat- 
ment of the individual’s problems with relation to drinking 
and to law enforcement, is that of urging the adoption of 
certain abstract virtues such as temperance, self-control 
and obedience. Present-day students of character growth 
seem unanimous in agreeing that such an approach does 
not touch the real problem, which is to see the issue in 
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particular cases and to decide in each case whether ob 
ence or initiative, truthfulness or kindness, bravery or ¢ 
subjection, is the most appealing course of act 
Allegiance to these abstractions in name signifies little | 
regard to behavior in the puzzling and complicated sij 


tions of life. | 

WHAT RECOMMENDATIONS SHOULD BE MADE 

(1) It will be necessary to approach the problem of ¢ 
cating American citizens on the prohibition ques 
through other agencies than religious education, bece 
religious education is reaching a small percentage of 
children for a very small percentage of their time, 
there seems to be no immediate prospect of a change in | 
situation. 


(2) Present-day instruction is of a quality likely for: 
most part to be ineffective. It is recommended (a) i 
more of the problems be stated in the form in which | 
appear in every-day life. It should be borne in ming’ 
connection with this suggestion, that economic and s| 
ological problems are in their major aspects quite int) 
gible to very little children; (b) that more reliable ¢ 
upon physical and social consequences of alcoholism} 
examined; (c) that material be presented on all sides! 
each issue (this is almost the sine qua non of good | 
cussion as weil as of social progress); (d) that lai! 
attention be given to the character-molding possibilties: 
such activities as are called “projects” in the best sens«! 
the term; activities which enlist the whole-hearted purpi 
of children‘and which affect not only intellectual life, | 
emotional and volitional behavior as well. Probably | 
best suggestions of what these would be, are found in | 
live periodical suggestions, letters, etc., of the boy wi 
department of the Y. M. C. A., Girl Reserves, Camp 1 
Girls, the more radical student movements, etc. One of} 
most effective of these enterprises will be full participa’ 
in the democratic administration of family, school, chu! 
and other groups in which children and young people mi 

(3) Educational material, however good, is of no vi: 
unless it is used. We cannot too strongly urge the churc 
to use such material as becomes available, and this 
make it possible for the pubiishers to issue an ever ineri 
ing supply. 

(Other material in the way of leaflets, collateral reat! 
and other information, and also a copy of the comp! 
report, will be sent on application to Rev. Samuel’ 
Batten, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


I Am Calling You : 
AM the best friend of mankind. ae | 
I am hung about with sweet memories. . : 
I am decked with loving tears. | 
In the minds of the greatest men on earth I find const! 
dwelling place. | 
T live in the lives of the young and in the dreams of the 
I safeguard man, with a friendly hand. 
I am the essence of good fellowship, friendliness and I 
I give gifts that gold cannot buy, nor kings take away. 
I bring back the freshness of life, the spirit of youth. 
I meet you with outstretched arms and with somgs 
gladness. 
Some time in the future you will yearn for the touch of 
friendly hand. 
I am your comforter and best friend. 
Tam calling you! NOW! 
I am the CHURCH! 


—Adapted from the Expositot 


} 


WW. we consider that it is not unusual for a preacher 
to use not less than 5000 words in public almost 
very Sunday of the year it is a matter of some surprise 
jat more attention is not given to the question of the 
teacher and his words. Theological professors are “long” 
a inculcating their students with the substance of doc- 
ine, but too often they are “short” in bringing home to 
lem the “might and magic of the necessary word” in pub- 
> discourse. 
Ina general way we have all given some attention to 
‘tis matter. Merely as persons in a civilized state of 
ciety, we have to make ourselves understood by the 
wer of the spoken word. But when a man assumes the 
oly office of a minister, words should then take on an 
ided worth. Then they become the couriers of an eternal 
jessage. hey mirror the grace and the glory of God. 
et how often it has to be said of a preacher that his 
vords are a darkened mirror through which we see darkly 
je things of eternal worth. Somehow he has failed to 
derstand “the might of a right placed word.’ ‘To me” 
ys Amy Lowell, “words are sword-blades and poppy 
eds.” Sword-blades! The things that stab our spirits 
load awake. Poppy seeds! The things that are a narcotic 
t thé souls of men. What are you, Mr. Preacher: a user 
¢ sword-blades, or a dispenser of poppy seeds? For 
eswer watch your congregation, noticing whether the 
\rds you speak increase spirituality or induce somnolence. 
Many good things have men had to say in the course 
the ages on the virtue of placing “proper words in 
foper places” and from a grammatical point of view this 
dia desirable thing to do. But he has not seen far who 
tnks that great preaching is nothing more than this. 
Gce and for all time was the ideal given to us of great 
Feaching, (not by definition alone, but in demonstration 
ad power) when the master Teacher said that “His words 
‘Wre spirit and life.” They were “with power.” Mark 
‘Wil that last word. It is the thing most to be desired in 
t: words of a preacher. In speaking to the earth-bound, 
‘S-shackled sons of men, the thing of major importance 
: ie whether your words have literary polish, but whether 
Uy have living power. It is more important that your 
‘wWrds be divine than dainty. This was the thought of 
Lictor Jowett (whom some thought of as too dainty in his 
> of words at times) when he said that the words of 
aoreacher should “‘be like bullets that find their billets.” 


Wy to do it. 


2 


IGNORANCE MASQUERADING AS INSPIRATION 


dappily the day is gone when men believed that this 
Ws a thing that was done for us. A mistaken interpreta- 
{1 placed upon a passage of Scripture led some men to 
jn their mouths and say whatever was given them to 
Se. Occasionally one can still listen to such men. I have, 
h the conclusion usually that the speaker had not been 
sien much. High speech is the flower of deep experi- 
1e. Ignorance must not be allowed to parade as inspira- 


i. A torrent of words oftentimes makes sad shipwreck 
Oithe truth. 

Me the other hand this should not blind us to the fact 
4: there are times, when, in some “high hour of visita- 


‘@ from the living God,” thoughts are given to us beyond 


4 
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Tat is our task as preachers. It is our duty to find the - 
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What Are Words to You—As a Preacher? 


Dollar words for dime ideas is a too prodigal use of Jan- 
guage. Neither should dime words be used for divine ideas. 


By FRED SMITH 


the power of thought. We say things we never thought 
we would say. For one glad hour we become the im- 
personal mouthpieces of the Eternal. We speak, yet not 
we, but Christ in and through us. The mood of the hour 
and the might of God combine to lift us beyond ourselves, 
and in the spiritual alchemy of God we give voice to 
sentences that surprise ourselves. It is the high tide of the 
spirit. Perfect thought is wedded to perfect speech. 


Only seldom does one enter upon such a high experience. 
The minister who depends on the surgings of the spirit 
will soon find that there are times when “the spirit bloweth’’ 
and times when it “is still.” And his words will fall dead 
and listless as he lies becalmed in the doldrums of a dull 
despair. If you would have ever at hand the happy word, 
you must also have the will to work for it. 


THE PREAGHER’S DIET 


To this end the preacher should be a steady consumer of 
the dictionary. That was a hard saying which we read 
in our youth from Ruskin that we should never let a word 
go by us without challenging its meaning. But today 
his counsel stands justified. It at least has saved us trom 
the fever of the cross-word puzzle epidemic. Those there 
are in our days who thumb their dictionaries, not for the 
divine essence which lies at the heart of every word, but 
merely because of their dimensional quality. And it is 
whispered that even some preachers have the fever! Per- 
sonally we are still old-fashioned enough on this matter _ 
to prefer the old way. Yet we are even willing to say 
that if a minister can find no better way for the increas- 
ing of his vocabulary than by the aid of a cross-word 
puzzle by all means let him call that to his aid. For this 
one fact standeth out stark and ugly that the name of those 
preachers who need to enlarge their vocabulary is Legion. 

That was a pleasant confession which I read last week 
in an article wherein the writer confessed that he had 
ever been a lover of words. It is a splendid thing for 
a preacher to fall in love with words. If he is wise he 
will not stop with the acquaintance of the beloved word, 
but will go on to know something of the relatives, cousins, 
aunts and uncles, yea, even the mother-in-law of the word 
he has in mind. As he follows the trail of a word, tracing 
its lineage and ancestry, words will be given to him which 
will carry many a thought on Sunday from him to his 
congregation. In his delectable essay on “The Poet’’ 
Emerson tells that it “was related of Lord Chatham that 
he was accustomed to read in Bailey’s Dictionary, when 
he was preparing to speak in Parliament.’ We are not 
sure that this would be good counsel to foliow for all 
men, but we are sure that a minister is working under a 
great handicap whose dictionary is, with the single excep- 
tion of his Bible, not the best-thumbed book in his library. 
“Burrow for words in the quarry of time.” 

By so doing you will be saved from that common fault 
of much of the preaching of our day, namely, the error 
making one word bear the meaning of three. Who of 
us but what has met some person whose vocabulary seemed 
limited to a few ejaculatory words like “wonderful,” 
“beautiful” and the like. All paintings, buildings, land- 
scapes were blanketed in these generalising terms. It is 
a weakness from which a preacher may well work to be 
delivered. Unless he escapes into the larger freedom of a 
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wider vocabulary his words cannot be “with power.” Many 
a preacher has lost his job simply because he overworked 
the vocabulary he had. And that is a form of cruelty 
that the average congregation will not allow. It is the 
- part of wisdom on the part of a preacher to make his 
vocabulary grow from more to more. 

This, however, does not mean that one should ostenta- 
tiously quest for the unusual word or take delight in em- 
ploying technical words in the pulpit. Recently I read a 
church notice in a paper in which the minister invited the 
general public to come and think with him concerning 
“the trichotomnous nature of man”! Move much among 
synonyms. Variety is virtue in the pulpit. Soundly true 
are the words of H. A. Phillips equally for a sermon as 
for a story when he declares that “a dull story is some- 
times directly attributable to a lack of variety in the use 
of words.” 


Yet with all your getting make sure you know the true 
significance of the words that you use. Be just to them. 
F. W. Robertson somewhere says in one of his sermons 
that after standing in the presence of the sacrifice of Christ 
he resolved never again to use the word sacrifice concern- 
ing any deed of his. You will recall how during the period 
of the war people were sometimes asked to “sacrifice” an 
evening pleasure, or to give up using sugar in their coffee 
and soon. We lose our sense of real values when we come 
to use such great words for such small experiences. You 
may perhaps recall those apposite words of Shelley in 
regard to the master passion of love in which he begins 
his poem by saying “One word is too oft profaned for 
me to profane it.” To use dollar words for dime ideas 
is to be altogether too prodigal in the use of language. 
Necessity does not demand it. Carelessness alone allows 
it. Pomposity is not profundity. 

Neither, on the other hand should the minister fall into 
the opposite error of using dime words for divine ideas. 
Here is a fault into which one can slip easily in these days. 
Are we not counselled often to “sell religion.” Christianity 
is in danger of coming to the vernacular of the bargain 
counter. It is now a platitude to say that it is a business 
proposition to which we have to get the public “sold.” 
Personally we like not this emphasis. Unless one watches 
it carefully there is danger that a minister will give a false 
accent to his message. Love, joy, peace, are not market- 
able products. It belittles the finer essence of honesty to 
speak of it as a policy. It is a mighty principle. 
you speak of those finer essences which go to make up 
the soul of religion let your words be great and strong. 
It is your business to keep religion Christian, not to make 
it cheap. This does not mean that in your language you 
have to be stereotyped or stilted; it simply means that you 
clothe worthy thoughts worthily. 


This then is the end of all preaching, so to frame the 
hidden thought of spirit that it shall be like the heliograph 
which reflects unerringly the light of the sun from point 
to point. Truly every preacher can well afford to pray out 
of the depths of his need: “Let the words of my mouth 

. be acceptable unto thee: O Lord, my Rock and my 


Redeemer.” 
A LIST of motion pictures slated for production, or 
recently released, made public on Mar. 29, shows 
conclusively that no country’s producers can compete with 
ours in the exudation of sensational celluloid. 
“Idle Tongues,’ “Learning to Love,” “Playing With 
Souls,” “Enticement,” “The City That Never Sleeps,” 
“The Garden of Weeds,” “Tongues of Flame,” “Locked 
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Doors,” “Too Many Kisses,” “Cheap Kisses,” “Tair: 
Souls,” “Flashing Spurs,” “Parisian Nights,” “The Sp: 
ing Venus,” “A Cafe in Cairo,” “Dangerous Pleasu) 
“The Robes of Sin’—these are a few choice selecti, 
from a list of about 300 items. And rather more ¢ 
less. 

Three hundred items, 80 per cent of which | 
at best obviously cheapjack. Two hundred and forty; 
mated demonstrations at length of the bankrupt imag): 
tion in all its gaudy, toothless glory. Billed to be, 
the process of being broadcast in thousands of cin¢ 
transmitting stations throughout the world. a 


Marked even to their titles with the emaciation of 
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minds that conceived them—if such labels as “Flas | 
Spurs,” “Galloping Vengeance,” “Thundering Hoo, 
“Cheap Kisses,” and “Too Many Kisses,” don’t poini 
a mere mechanical mortising of violent words, to w: 
do they point’—these films go forth to stultify milli 
already stunned by the perpetual impact of the headlir 
and feature sections of a sensational press. | 

To the producers of this deadening stuff come not ¢| 
monetary rewards. In the warmth of its fellow-feel; 
the press treats the verbal struttings and considered | 
centricities of magnates, directors and actors with | 
breathless enthusiasm once reserved for the most m: 
terly of master minds. Mere clothes racks, who in. 
age of taste would be told peremptorily to go back to) 
laundry or barber shops, receive encomiums which ho: 
and intelligent critics would hesitate to bestow on so m 
Garricks and Warfields. 

Perhaps it would be best if we should solve this prob: 
within our borders by inaugurating a quiet but powei. 
campaign of non-cooperation. But there’s no use of ot: 
countries treating it thus. Let them drop at once tli 


“speculations as to the best way of dealing with impi: 


from Hollywood and vicinity, and place a prohibitive ta! 
on all incoming garbage, regardless of the form it tal: 
That will turn the trick—Dearborn Independent. 
if COLONIAL DAYS the churches of New Engl 
were not without their trials, disappointments || 
heartaches. Worldliness was pouring in like a flood) 
rising waters. The frontier settlements were deplet; 
membership. In fact the New England churches alm: 
became extinct. Affairs seemed so hopeless that Incre; 
Mather in 1694 told Harvard students that it seemed: 
him that ““New England was the wofullest place in Am 
ica and that America seemed destined to become |! 
itself.” Four years later he became again an apostle 
doom to the effect that “if the present apostasy contin’ 
thirty years longer religion in America must come ‘ 
an end.” What was it then that saved the churches 
that evil and anxious time? It was what has saved 
cause of Christ in every age—the faithful few to wh’ 
Christ said, “Fear not little-flock it is your Father’s gC 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” The faithful fy 
held on, They labored and they prayed. Then came * 
awakening days under Whitefield, Wesley, Edwards. Ho- 
ing on they saved the churches for New England and si- 
ing the churches they saved religion. Saving religion t/ 
saved, as they created, the New England conscience? 
mighty a factor in the building not only of New En 
but America. And, mark you, this the fruitage of 
fulness in the service of God! What these faithful 01 
did in 1694, in 1924 made possible Calvin Coolidge @ 
put him in the White House in Washington, chief exe” 
tive of these United States and the most influential m. 
by reason of his position, among the nations and peop? 
of the earth. —H. F, Huse. | 
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ESTERN Wash- 
ington is the bail- 
qwick*sof or af Ar. 
Watson,  superintend- 
ent of Baptist missions. 
This section comprises 
the area of the state of 
Washington west of 
the Cascade mountains 
and has 24,531 square 
miles. This is about 
the area of the state of 
West Virginia, three 
times that of Massa- 
chusetts, and offers a 
field on which intensive 
work and close super- 
| vision can be given. In 
his respect it differs from the other convention fields of 
he Pacific Coast. Oregon, for example, has 96,699 square 
ailes and Montana, 146,997 square miles. 
Doctor Watson has done a remarkable piece of work 
mn this field. In all probability there is no other state 
onvention within the bounds of the Northern Convention 
there Baptists are so nearly a unit, seeing things alike and 
jorking toward a common end, as in. western Washington. 
doctor Watson is a man who does his own thinking. He 
nows how to reach conclusions, and when once his con- 
ictions are formed he has the courage to stand by them. 
‘he whole field he regards, and properly, as his responsi- 
ility. There are certain types of men and certain types 
{thought from which he has very carefully guarded every 
arch in his field.. He does not hesitate to say to this 
romoter: “You will do us a favor if you will keep 
dur propaganda elsewhere. We have no need of it here.” 
‘a pastor of doubtful theological views does slip by him 
‘to the pastorate of some of his churches and begins to 
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Watson and Western Washington 


By LEonarp W. RILEY 


make trouble, Doctor Watson does not hesitate to recom- 
mend that he immediately resign and leave the convention 
field. Some administrators in other convention fields, 
without his courage, find themselves today in more or 
less of a predicament because of recent developments. 
Others criticise him for assuming the authority of a pope 
or a bishop, but when Baptists from the East gather at 
Seattle in June they will find a situation in western Wash- 
ington that will altogether commend itself to them. There 
must be a leader always with the courage of his convic- 
tions to bring great things to pass. This Watson has done 
in western Washington. 
NEW YORK ALKI 

Doctor Watson has informed himself concerning this 
field, and especially Baptist work thereon. When Baptists 
arrive next June and July, he will tell them that in that 
strictly modern city of Seattle there are still living men 
and women who can tell them about the earliest pioneer 
days and the marvelous development which has swiftly 
followed. He will tell them that the first pioneers arrived 
at Alki Point, in what is now West Seattle, on Sept. 28, 
1851, hardly seventy-four years ago. Also, that these 
pioneers were so impressed with the natural advantages 
of this location that they called it “New York Alki,” the 
latter being the Chinook word for “by-and-by.” This 
prophetic title, however, was superseded in May, 1853, 
when the first plats were filed under the name “Town of 
Seattle” in honor of a popular Indian chief. Thirty years 
later the population had reached 3500. Today Doctor 
Watson will proudly state that Seattle has a population 
of 350,000. 

Doctor Watson is proud of the fact that among those 
early pioneers there were some Baptists who did not 
leave their religion “hack ifast.” A Tennessee layman, 
named T. J. Harper, organized the first Baptist church in 
Washington Territory on Oct. 25, 1859. This was called 
the Mound Prairie Baptist church and was iocated fifteen 
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miles southeast of Olympia. Harper was a lay preacher 
who was later ordained and served as pastor of this church 
until 1867. The church which entertains the Northern 
Baptist Convention was the fourth church to be organized 
in this region. This was done on Dec. 21, 1869, by Rev. 
Rodolphus Weston, with eleven members. Thirty years 
later, when Rey. L. S. Kowerman came to the pastorate 
and Seattle had a population of 70,000, this church had 
260 members, of which number only 175 were resident 
members. Today, under the aggressive leadership of Dr. 
A. M. Bailey, the church has a total membership of 1400; 
the splendid new building, erected during the pastorate of 
Dr. B. L. Whitman, is free from debt, and the church is 
making large contributions to all our organized work. 


The first association was organized Oct. 20, 1871. Five 
churches were represented, with a total of eighty-eight 
members. These churches were located at Seattle, Puyal- 
lup, Elma, Oysterville and Olympia. They called it the 
Puget Sound association. At that time Washington was 
a territory with a population of only 25,000. The North- 
west Baptist Convention (now known as the Western 
Washington Baptist Convention) was organized June 16, 
1888, with thirty-two churches and 1145 members. The 
first moderator was Judge Roger S. Green, who is still 
in active service in Seattle, and the secretary was Kev. 
S. W. Beaven, who recently was so gloriously translated 
at Rochester, N. Y. Rev. J. C. Baker, was superintendent 
of missions at this time and prominently identified with all 
our work in those early days. In 1900 there were seventy- 
six churches, with 3881 members; today there are ninety- 
three churches with over 14,000 members. 


LEADING LAYMEN 


No man can accomplish great things in any capacity 
unless he has the backing of strong men. In this respect 
Doctor Watson is fortunate. He has on his field prom- 
inent laymen who have for years been willing to give much 
time to the promotion of our Baptist interests. Among 
these may be mentioned Honorable Corwin S. Shank, one 
of the most prominent lawyers of Seattle, who recently 
served as president of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Mr. Shank has been most active in the administration of 
Baptist work in western Washington. Associated with 
him and seeing eye to eye, as brothers in Christ should, 
is Frank J. Martin, president of the Northwestern Mutual 
Fire association. There is also Mr. C. J. Erickson, whose 
mame is prominently connected with the development of 
some of the larger enterprises of Seattle. These three 
men have frequently attended the meetings of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. There is also Mr. R. S. Moody, a 
brother of our African missionary, Rev. Thomas Moody, 
who is now president of the Western Washington Con- 
vention, Fred A. Ernst, a former president of the con- 
vention, and J. C. Keith, all of Seattle. Others worthy 
of mention are Prof. Irving E. Miller, head of the educa- 
tion department of the Bellingham State Normal, Judge 
J. M. Ralston of Port Angeles, and A. V. Love and M: 
G. Tennent of the First church, Tacoma. I hesitate to 
stop with these, inasmuch as Doctor Watson has back of 
him many other laymen in all parts of this convention 
field who, at a word from him will give liberally of both 
time and money for the advancement of our cause. 

While laymen constitute the abiding strength of our 
work on a given field, they are more or less handicapped 
unless supported by strong leaders in the pastorates of the 
various churches. Here again Doctor Watson has shown 
his masterly statesmanship. Ambrose M. Bailey at the 
First church, Seattle; C. Oscar Johnson, at the First 
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church, Tacoma; J. E. Noftsinger at Mount Vernon; W. 
H. Eaton at Bremerton; Elbert H. Hicks at Fremont, 
Seattle; Frank B. Matthews at the University church, 
Seattle; C. A. Cook, West Side, Seattle; F. W. Carstens,) 
at Olympia; F. W. Wightman as Seattle city missionary; 
Emil Friborg, pastor of the Swedish church, Seattle, and 
Fukumatsu Okazaki, who has been pastor of the Japanese 
church of Seattle for more than thirty years—these and 
other ministers, together with the laymen, always hit the 
line hard. 


Doctor Watson led the ninety-three churches of this con- 
vention field in making a most commendable showing dur- 
ing the period of the New World Movement. In addition 
to all that was thus contributed, an era of church building 
has been on during recent years. New churches have been: 
erected at Mount Vernon; in Seattle by the Calvary, Fre- 
mont, Japanese and Chinese churches; in Port Angeles 
and Centralia, and at Sixth Avenue, Tacoma. ‘The First 
church, Tacoma, and Queen Anne, Seattle, are now under 
construction, to be completed within two months, The 
First church, Tacoma, with its furnishings, will cost ap- 
proximately $350,000. The First church, Seattle, as al- 
ready stated, has completed paying for its building, which, 
because of its unique and outstanding type of architecture, 
is one of the noted buildings of Seattle. a | 


Doctor Watson regards nothing baptistic as foreign to 
him. He has, therefore, kept in touch with the progress 
of our work both at home and abroad. He was born in 
Alabama, educated at Howard college, Birmingham, Ala., 
and at the Southern Baptist Theological seminary. His 
first pastorate of five years was in Alabama. Then fol- 
lowed two years in Kentucky, two in Oklahoma, and four 
in southern California. For seven years he was convention 
secretary in southern California, and now he has about 
completed seven years in a similar position in western 
Washington. During these seven years the missionary 
budget for work in western Washington has more than 
trebled and the missionary force employed by the conyen-' 
tion has increased about five-fold. Gifts to missions have 
been quadrupled. When he arrived in 1918 there was 10, 
500 Baptists in western Washington. Today there are 14- 
162. He has rendered a service in western Washington and 
in the Northern Baptist Convention whose value cannot be 
estimated. His statesmanship and wisdom as a leader 
are not surpassed in any state convention. The present 
harmony and strength of the work in western Washington 
are due in large measure to his earnest devotion and eifec-| 
tive leadership. He is held in high esteem throughout his 
entire convention field, and also throughout the field of the, 
Northern Baptist Convention, where he is likewise ap- 
preciated for his wise counsel and his willingness to ¢o- | 
operate in all departments of our great work. : 


The churches have failed with the unchurched multitude | 
—but whose is the blame? Many homes give little or no 
cooperation; our public schools are negative and thereby | 
non-ccoperative; a score of fraternitites are competitors 
of the churches, and with large numbers they supplant the | 
churches; the public press is not infrequently far from 
helpful to the churches; continued encroachments of greed 
upon “the Lord’s Day” robs the churches of great oppor 
tunities; a study of the twenty most potent social institu- 
tions operating in our city will show that in their attitude 
toward the church, the large majority range all the way 
from positive indifference, through competition, up 
hostility. And this, when if the churches lose we all lose. 
When the churches fail, society fails. v 
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UR fathers’ believed and 
preached doctrines which we 
seldom mention because they are 
out of harmony with modern con- 
ceptions but religion was a matter 
of first-rate importance to them. 
We may have risen above some of 
the crude conceptions of the past. 
But have we the spiritual power 
of the past? Does our religion 
make us tingle to our nerve tips? 
Are we moved and lifted above 
ourselves by the sense of life’s 
hazards, by the consciousness of 
the wrath that comes on wasted op- 
portunities, by the power of a heav- 
enly city to be gained or lost in the 
process of time? 

Our fathers believed in miracles, 
and providence and religion had for 
them an immediacy, vitality and 
persuasiveness. The belief in mira- 
cles has ceased to exercise an in- 
fluence upon our lives. We prefer 
to talk of the laws of nature. In 
this change has our religion become 
a secondary matter, an adornment 
of life that can safely be left off? 

God the Rock 

Christianity is a vital power and 
Occupies the first place in life or it 
is nothing. It is true that we can- 
not live by the creeds and the 
theology of our fathers any more 
than we can wear their clothes, but 
religion should not be less impor- 
tant for these changes. For us God 
should be more immediate and not 
farther removed; he should be 
more real and not more vague. He 
is the Rock upon which we should 
build and we should not be tor- 
mented by the sense of resting up- 
on shifting sands. He is limitless 
in power and with him we should 
be in continual fellowship. 

A friend of mine was recently 
talking with me of what we actu- 
ally know of God through experi- 
ence. He said we do not experi- 
ence God to be omnipotent. We 
have theories of his omnipotence 
but in experience we find that the 
evil is also a power and neither 
the good nor the evil is all-power- 
ful. Sometimes one seems the 
stronger and sometimes the other, 
and never do we have the sense 
of being allied with a power that 
is omnipotence. So also in regard 
to omniscience. The light and in- 
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telligence we receive from God is 
limited. At first I thought my 
friend had correctly analyzed our 
Christian experience, but his dis- 
covery has led me to think more 
deeply upon the subject and I feel 
that he is mistaken. Our Chris- 
tian experience is not of God alone, 
not of ourselves alone, but of God 
in relation to our lives. 


My friend was right in so far as 
our actions are concerned. We 
are never, even by the help of God, 
omnipotent or omniscient. But 
when we ask our own souls the rea- 
son for this, the answer that comes 
to me is not that I have exhausted 
the divine but that I have failed 
to use all that has been offered to 
me. The defect has been due to 
my human weakness, and the fail- 
ure on my part to accept all that 
God has offered to me. I know a 
faulty self, but I have at the same 
time a deep sense of a power that 
is limitless and _ inexhaustible. 
Again and again does Emerson ex- 
press this sense of God. “From 
within or from behind, a light 
shines through us upon things and 
makes us aware that we are noth- 
ing, but the light is all. A man is 
a facade of a temple wherein all 
wisdom and all good abide.” Again 
he says, “We are wiser than we 
know. If we will not interfere 
with our thought, but will act en- 
tirely, or see how the thing stands 
in God, we know the particular 
thing, and every thing, and every 
man. For the Maker of all things 
and all persons stands behind us 
and casts his dread omniscience 
through us over things.” We have 
the sense, in our inner being, of 
possessing a spring which is fed 
from the waters of the everlasting 
hills. 


It is, however, a fact that God, 
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whose power we feel and whose 
wisdom illumines betimes our hu- 
man minds, is possessed of re- 
straint as well as power and wis- 
dom. He refuses to overwhelm us. 
In the hands of men great power is 
dangerous. Could we make men 
good we would probably over- 
whelm their personalities and make 
them mechanical saints. Not so 
with God. However thin the door 
between the human soul and the 
infinite God he never forces it 
open. Our personality is respected. 
His fellowship is ours only because 
we desire it. 

We stand on the shore of a 
mighty sea whose waves roll at 
our feet, but it will not carry our 
boat to the harbor of eternal life 
unless we launch it with our own 
hands. The deepest fact of life is 
intimacy with God, but such friend- 
ship is established only at our re- 
quest. His light shines at the win- 
dow of every soul but we must 
draw the curtain if our darkness 
and sin are ever to give way to his 
light and purity. 


A Life Glorified 


When once this intimacy is es- 
tablished everything else in our 
lives receives of his glory. The 
stars and the rolling ocean mani- 
fest his beauty and might. One’s 
own life ceases to be a mean thing 
and the soul is found to be a plant 
whose roots go deep into the being 


of God. 


Do we know him? Have we 
fellowship with him? Does his 
strength sustain us and does his 
wisdom guide us? Have we meat 
to eat that the world knows not of? 
Has Christianity the first place in 
our lives? Is Christ a force in our 
character? 


“As the marsh-hen secretly builds 
on the watery sod, 

Behold, I will build me a nest 
on the greatness of God; 

I will fly in the greatness of 
God as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the 
space ’twixt the marsh and 
the skies; 

By so many roots as the marsh- 
grass sends in the sod, 

I will heartily lay me a-hold of 
the greatness of God.” 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. YP. US of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for May 17 


Bernard C. Clausen’s “A Living Wage 
For Christians” on pages 18-21 of “The 
Miracle of Me” should be read to help 
you prepare further for this topic. 


Read also, on pages 25-36 of this book, 
“The Religion of King Tut” and note 
particularly the closing thought. 


The Apostle Andrew as he is etched 
in the Bible is found on pages 55-64 of 


“Pen Portraits of the Twelve” by 
Clausen. This is especially applicable to 
the lesson. 


S. D. Gordon’s “His Plan” tells how 
Christ has planned for the evangelism 
of the world. 


A successful plan of evangelism is told 
in “A Progressive and Cooperative Plan 
of Evangelism” by Reid. 


Other leaflets which will help are “The 
Soul of Evangelism,” “The Stewardship 
of Life,” “The Stewardship of Evan- 
gelism,” “The Plan of Church Evan- 
gelism” and “The Pastor’s Preparation 
for Evangelism.” This latter leaflet ap- 
plies to all Christians. 

“The Evangelism of Youth’ by Gage 
has some practical suggestions which 
will aid in this lesson. 

“The Miracle of Me,” “Pen Portraits 
of the Twelve” and “Evangelism of 
Youth” may be had from the Publication 
Society (Chicago,, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Kansas City, Seattle, or Los Angeles) 
if your pastor or friends do not have 
them. 

“His Plan” (one cent) and the other 
leaflets mentioned (free) may be had 
from the literature department of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, New 


York City, Chicago, Boston, or Los 
Angeles. 
See from personal study if your 


church has had an evangelistic effort re- 
cently, how it worked, how many were 
made Christians. If the effort proved 
unfruitful, see what the reasons were. 
Could the young people have done 
more? 

In meeting tell of the need of evan- 
gelism, as gathered from this material 
and your own deductions. Then tell 
how this evangelism may be accom- 
plished, citing examples. Close by read- 
ing or telling in your own words Gor- 
don’s “His Plan.” 


If you want to put this lesson into 
practice, now or in the fall, send to 
B. Y. P. U. of A. headquarters for a 
copy of a young people’s plan of evan- 
geiism. The young people can cooperate 
with the church, or better yet, can spon- 
sor the carrying on of this effort. 


The Mill 


f Raat Mill that grinds and grinds 

Both day and night, 

And sends a host of snowy flour 

Forth to feed mankind, 

Doth teach us many a lesson. 

The ponderous wheel, it ceaseth not 

Its toil, nor offers yet complaint, 

For back of it the energy is borne 

By tumbling streams, down from 

the hills. 

No mill should e’er complain, 

But should rejoice that it becomes 

The servant of mankind. 

So may we too, as doth the mill, 

Pour forth the holy flour of service 

For our fellow-men and God. 
—G. A. Leichliter. 


Query and Comment 


In using the “Group Plan” should 
each group specialize in one kind of 
topic? 

Presumably the inquirer means 
“Should the group conduct the meet- 
ings on the same Smnndays of each 
month; group one tlhe first Sunday, 
group two the second Sunday, etc.,” 
which of course means that where the 
topics run in series as they have been 
for the past two years, one group will 
be presenting topics dealing with a cer- 
tain general theme. 

There are arguments for both the neg- 
ative and affirmative. The passibility of 
having the topic presentation marked by 
a similarity or monotony is probably the 
strongest argument for the negative. 
The possibility of having the topic pres- 
entation for a certain theme more thor- 
ough and sequential is a strong argu- 
ment for the affirmative. 

A moment’s reflection will show that 
after all it depends upon the intensity 
of the interest, first, of the group leader 
and secondly of the members of the 
group. If either the leader or the mem- 
bers, or both, really want to “get across” 
the topic suggestion, study will be de- 
voted to the material and to the method 
of presentation so as to insure against 
monotonous similarity and make a defi- 
nite and helpful connection between the 
topics. At least a group could under 
those circumstances continue to handle a 
theme for three months. 


A Minute a Week 


Just one tiny minute, sixty seconds— 
not much, is it? Yet, what a lot can be 
done therein! 

It really isn’t hard to slip one minute 
into the regular devotional meeting of 
the young people’s society. The leader 
does not miss it. The people do not 


miss it. And yet in that time they can 
learn such a lot. 

That’s what the officers of the Temple 
B. Y. P. U. (Chicago) decided. Once 
a month they studied missions, but the 
young people could never learn all there 
was to know about them in one hour a 
month. So they have decided to put to 
work an old “stunt.” 

At each meeting a “minute man” is 
called for. This person, appointed be- 
forehand by the missionary chairman, 
gets up and in just one minute (not a 
second longer is allowed) tells of some 
interesting happening or saying on the 
mission fields. For instance, one Sunday 
they learn that over in Africa a doctor 
has cured many blind babies, this result- 
ing in the conversion of the parents. 

Just one minute—but one minute 
packed so full of knowledge that it can 
never be forgotten. 

Why not try it in your society? Them | 
are many books on missions, many leaf- 
lets, from which a person can get a 
little incident, an important statement, a 
few interesting facts, pertaining to mis-| 
sion work. In just one minute one of 
these can be presented to your society. 
The very briefness of it will attract at- 
tention. The importance of mission: 
will be realized more than ever before 
Call your “Minute-Men” together! 


{ 

Mrs. Nellora Clough Martin writes 0 
the school work at Bapatla: “There wa: 
no school for girls in this big field, whiel) 
has next to the largest number of Chris! 
tians in the Telugu mission. Thi. 
seemed like a tremendous need. But w 
had no money for a school or a dormi, 
tory. ‘There was, however, an empt) 
house in the schoal compound, former! | 
occupied by two teachers and the janitoi| 
which was badly in need of repairs. W 
decided to take in as many little girl) 
from the field as this house would hol 
and let them go to the model schoo) 
We accoidingly sent out word that thirt 
little girls would be received. We pt 
the house in good repair, enclosed quit 
a portion of the compound with a paln 
leaf wall, dug out the prickly pear, mad 
a leaf hut for a kitchen, dug a well insid 
and now it is a fine place, as ther 
are a lot of beautiful big shade trees i 
the enclosure. We were nearly swampe 
with the requests from parents eager t 
pay the one rupee and eight annas 
month, school fees—about half a dolla 
With much difficulty we chose the thirt) 
but said if any one would give rupet 
four a month—about a dollar and thirty 
three cents—for his daughter we wou 
take her. So four more came. Fourte¢ 
of these girls were baptized in Decen 
ber, passing an excellent examinatio 
We now have 220 in the primary depar 
ment alone, with ten teachers ane { 
large women’s class.” 


> 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Artist Forgot Four 


Colors* 


By Marcaret T. APPLEGARTH 
sen upon a time a very beautiful 
church was being built, and before 
t was done all the people said: “Now 
he time has come to get the very 
inest artist in the world to make us a 
vonderful picture in glass, for our 
tained glass window over the choir.” 
So, as grown-up people have a way 
£ doing, they left it to a very wise com- 
nittee to choose the artist and ‘the 
ubject of the picture. Because- the 
jame of the church was to be the Church 
of the Christ-Child, they wanted the pic- 
ure to be about little children, so they 
shose as a subject that lovely hymn 
ve sometimes sing in Sunday school. 
tround the throne of God in heaven, 
“housands of children stand, 
hildren whose sins are all forgiven, 

A holy, happy band, singing: 

Glory! Glory! 

Glory be to God on High. 

You know how an artist works, don’t 
ou? With a great big sheet of white 
‘anvas and a queer oval thing called 
palette for colors with a hole in the 
aiddle for his thumb? Well, our artist 
ainted and painted and painted, day 
fter day, until he made what he knew 
ras the very best picture he had ever 
ainted, and he loved every inch of 
at canvas; for there was Jesus, and all 
‘round him the dearest, loveliest, 
-appiest children you can imagine, sing- 
‘ig—oh, you could almost hear them 
ng, “Glory! Glory! Glory be to God 
n high,’ as they stood around the 
-aviour with their golden heads thrown 
ack and their sweet white throats full 
t beautiful music! 

The artist was perfectly delighted 
ith his work, and as it was all done, 
= sent word to the wise committee 
4 come the next morning to see it, to 
2 sure they liked it—before the glass 
-indow picture was started, you un- 
—orstand? 
_ Then he went to bed. And he went 
| sleep, still very happy over the 
ished picture in his studio. But in 
© middle of the night he was quite 
ite he heard a little noise in the studio 
_ the very corner where his precious 
_ cttire stood—he listened—yes! he knew 
+ heard sounds there. So he got up 
id hurried in, and there he found a 
"tanger with his thumb through the 
_jtist’s palette, actually painting on the 
_itist’s picture! 

The artist rushed up, crying: “Oh, 
op! Stop! You are ruining it! Oh, 
bok what you have done already! You 
Ye spoiled it—and alas! alas! the com- 
ittee are coming tomorrow morning.” 
The stranger turned calmly, and just 
‘All rights reserved. 


Yow the 


“Glory! 


as calmly he said: “When I came into 
the room I saw that you had spoiled 
it yourself, so I am merely making it 
right. You had five colors left on your 
palette, why did you use only one color 
for the faces of the little children? Who 
told you their faces were all white in 
heaven?” 

The artist looked surprised as he tried 
to think: “Why, no one ever told me, 
sir, but I always thought of it that way!” 

The stranger smiled kindly: “But now, 
of course, you see how wrong you were. 
I have simply used these other colors 
and made some of the faces yellow and 
some brown and some red and some 
black, for these little ones have come 
from many lands in answer to my call—” 

“Your call?” the artist repeated in a 

puzzled fashion. “What call was that, 
sir?” 
The stranger’s wonderful voice replied 
in words that sounded strangely familiar: 
“Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 


Then the artist knew that the stranger 
must indeed be the Lord Jesus himself, 
but even as he knew it, the stranger was 


gone, and the artist was alone, facing . 


his changed picture. And as he looked 
he smiled happily, for there were some 
dear little yellow children with slant- 
up eyes, and he knew they were singing, 
Glory! Glory be to God on 
high” in Chinese. And next to them 
were quaint little brown children with 
great brown eyes, and next to them 
black children, and next to them, fas- 
cinating little red children; indeed, the 
happiest, loveliest lot of boys and girls, 
and white ones, too. 


The artist looked and looked and 
looked, he was so pleased with himself 
for being able to guess where the chil- 


This poem was written for the 
Chimney Corner by Mr. Henry 
Crocker, of Chester, Vt. Did you 
ever know a poem to fit a story more 
perfectly? 


HE old white hen, with her 
brood of chicks 

Around the barnyard picks, picks, 
picks, 

Scratches and clucks, untroubled 
quite 

That some of her chickens are not 
white. 


For the yellow, the brown, and the 
black she picks; 

To her they all are lovable chicks. 

O, would that all of the sons of 
men 

Were as 
white hen! 


color-blind as the old 


dren came from: “You came from 
India, you dear little brown fellows with 
turbans, and you cunning brown girls in 
gay shawls! You brown boys with red 
fezes are from Turkey; and you little 
black infants—you’re from Africa; while 
you red ones live near me right here in 
America—you're American Indians.” In 
fact, it seemed to him as if he kept on 
standing there looking and looking, lov- 
ing the picture better and better all 
night long—when all of a sudden he 
woke up, to find the morning sun shin- 
ing in the window, and there he was in 
bed! He simply could not understand! 

He rushed into the studio, and there 
stood his picture—exactly as it had been 
with all the faces as white as yours! 
Then he knew that he had had a dream, 
but such a beautiful dream that he could 
never forget it again. 


You will remember that the com- 
mittee, was coming that very morning to 
judge the picture, so you can imagine 
how quickly he had to work to try to 
make it look exactly the way the 
stranger had made it look in his dream; 
and sure enough, one by one quaint little 
yellow faces with slant-up eyes, and little 
brown faces with great brown eyes, and 
smiling black faces with smiling eyes, 
began to appear, until the picture be- 
came just as lovely as the dream pic- 
ture had been. 


Then the wise committee arrived, and 
they loved the picture at once, only, of 
course they had to use the most impor- 
tant of big words, as grown-up people 


(even the best of them) will do: “Fas- 
cinating!” “Such atmosphere!” “Such 
marvelous characterization!” “Talk 


about chiaroscuro!” “Matchless tech- 
nique!” And, oh dear me! a great many 
other equally curious remarks; but one 
sweet quiet lady who looked as if she 
certainly had five little sons and five 
little daughters looking exactly like you, 
said with a jolly smile: “Why, it’s God’s 
family at home with him, isn’t it? I just 
love it!” 

And I think it was the most sensible 
thing said that day, for God’s family must 
always mean all those five colors to you and 
to me, mustn’t it? 


Linking Bible with Industry 


ed PEE industrial work is strenuous but 

interesting,” writes Miss Marie 
Dowling of Shaohsing, East China. “We 
feel that many of our 200 women and 
girls are learning to know the way to 
Christ, though we could wish for more 
rapid surrender to Christ. One young 
woman from i well-to-do upper-class 
home has come to our Industrial home to 
know more of the Bible and to be free 
to live a Christian life. Her family will 
do nothing to help her if she is a Chris- 
tian, so I am giving Miss Sin half day 
work to pay her way. 
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Among Ourselves 


Prophetism Again in Congo 
By Seymour E. Moon 

Many of the readers of THE BAPTIST 
are familiar with the fact that Congo as 
well as other mission fields has had a 
manifestation of the same general move- 
ment for self-determination, such as 
Garyeyism in the United States and 
North and West Africa, Gandhism in 
India, the unrest of South Africa, and 
the critical situation in the Sudan. 


Our particular brand, which has been 
very well described and appraised by 
Doctor Lerrigo in his book, “Rock 
Breakers,’ began to show itself in May 
and June, 1921, under the leadership of 
one, Kibangu, who, although exiled and 
the greater part of his under-shepherds 
arrested and scattered to various posts 
in the upper Congo, is still prophet, saint, 
miracle worker, if not the real Messiah, 
to thousands in the districts most in- 
fluenced by the movement in the early 
days. 

After the arrest of the prophet and his 
most influential followers the movement 
seemed to subside and for a time the 
state took a rather lax attitude towards 
the remaining followers of the prophet 
and allowed them to have services in 
their own way, except that they were not 
to carry on any of the excesses of the 
days of so-called healing, resurrection of 
the dead, etc. But in the very heart of 
the district first affected the movement 
persisted so strongly that there has been 
no perceptible return towards a friendly 
attitude to the mission; instead, bitter- 
ness has increased. People make secret 
pilgrimages to the town of the prophet 
and carry away some relic that has been 
touched by the prophet and even carry 
away dirt on which he stood and give it 
to their sick to eat. About two years 
ago a considerable demonstration was 
made by a large company’ which 
marched to Thysville hoping to be 
arrested and deported. 


A Falling Off 

Within the past year there has been 
a very considerable falling off on the 
part of Christians in the district from 
the Inkisi river up to the pool. Thou- 
sands of the Sona Bata churches along 
both sides of the railway, especially 
on the north side, have withdrawn from 
mission fellowship and have held sepa- 
rate services. 


It would seem that the state had be- 
come convinced that the movement was 
purely religious and thus they were led 
to recognize them as a sort of sect 
desiring only to worship in their own 
way and so they granted them that 
freedom. But they have certainly been 
awakened afresh to the fact that it is an 
anti-white movement, and hence political 
in its aims, and they have determined 
to crush -it entirely. They have pro- 
hibited the holding of any more services 


by any of the prophet’s followers, that 
is to say, none but recognized teachers 
or preachers of either the Protestant or 
Catholic missions may hold services. 
Their rule requires that all teachers and 
preachers must be accredited by their 
respective missions before they can be 
allowed to conduct services or travel 
about as pastors. All known prophet 
leaders will no doubt be apprehended 
and imprisoned or deported. 


The outcome of this later phase of 
the state’s attempt to control “Kibang- 
ism” will be awaited with great interest 
and concern by all the mission stations 
most affected. It is certain that our 
missionaries who have so long known 
how much like the Black Republic this 
movement was will give the state its 
heartiest support in trying to suppress 
it and in warning our people against 
having even the slightest thing to do 
with it. 

Kimpese. 

Mar. 17, 1925. 


Criminals Turning to Christ 


Rev. Sam Bawden, in charge of the 
Erukala Industrial settlement, Kavali, 
writes Feb. 23, the following incidents: 
This morning, just as I was in the midst 
of home mail, the sub-inspector of police 
came in and said that the police had 
information that led them to believe that 
some of our people had been engaged 


in a housebreaking in Kavali town on 


RS. GEORGE CALEB MOOR is 


~'4 vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Board of the Board of Missionary Co- 
Operation, represents the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society, and is a repre- 
sentative of the general Home Mission 
Society. She is the wife of the pastor of 


the Madison Avenue church, New York 
City. 


the night of the twentieth, and asked fo 
permission to make a search. Since 
always want either an assistant manage 
or myself present when possible at thes 
searches, I asked Mr. Patient to go wit! 
them, and it took the rest of the morn 
ing, but they found four or five peopl 
implicated and a considerable amoun 
almost all of the stolen property, hidde 
away in some of our settlement house 
One of the men concerned is the ma 
who has been earning special wages pu 
ting up barbed wire fences for some ¢ 
the land-owners of Kavali, and now } 
has put himself back a long distance b 
sneaking out and breaking into a hous 
One man who has not been back lon 
from jail must have heard that a seare 
was on, for he asked his maistry (bos) 
for a chit (note to me) which the maist: 
innocently gave him, but the man h 
never appeared at the office; he h 
absconded and we have another man _ 
hunt for now. So it goes. | 

Contrast that reversion to type wi) 
the experience I had yesterday, wh. 
I went down to Bitragunta again f: 
their Sunday school where the less) 
had for its Golden Text, “Thou sh: 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” I call! 
up one and another and asked them hi’ 
much they loved themselves, as ) 
clothes and food and wives and childr, 
and then tried to show them how mv) 
they had failed in their love for thr 
neighbors, when they were stealing fri1 
them instead of giving to those who fi 
need. It is hard to get some of the 
new ideas across to them but I thk 
some of them got the point yesterd), 
though just how far it may affect tht 
action I do not know. 


The Bank of Cheer 

At the close of the session I opeid 
the little glass globe bank that we ud 
in the Lake Avenue Sunday schil, 
Rochester, N. Y., till it got broken :(d 
I had to buy another one for our bitt- 
day offerings, and took out Rs. /( 
(about $23.30) as their gifts, and mie 
for a little over two months. They fe 
averaging about Rs. 5 (about $2.50/a 
Sunday. Last year they sent Rs. 99 
(about $76) to various objects, wh 
much interest. It is that sort of th 
that cheers us and helps us to hang)1 
when these other discouraging iti} 
come up. | 
Friday afternoon, I drove down/0 
Bitragunta railway station and or 


afternoon train and took Doctor 
Mrs. Gilkey of Hyde Park chu 
Chicago, over to see Bitragunta se‘& 
ment first and then up to Kavali, wlr¢ 
they were our guests for all too ve! 


’ 
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period since I had to take them ove 
Ramapatnam early on Saturday m 
ing. Doctor Gilkey has made a © 
foundly helpful impression on the pe le 
of India wherever he has given his |© 
tures, and I am sure his work wil be 
a blessing to India. 


i 
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The John Snape Class 


By Atonzo M. Petty 

Under the exceptional pulpit ability, 
‘reinforced by the stimulating pastoral 
‘work of Dr. John Snape, the First 
Church of Oakland, Calif., is going for- 
‘ward with leaps and bounds—not only 
with what is ordinar:ly regarded as the 
‘gospel appeal and “church work,” but in 
all the altruistic work promoted in this 
\great city, the bay region and the state 
at large. 
' The many calls that are made on Doc- 
tor Snape for pulpit and platform work 
‘are not a surprise in view of the great 
acceptance with which his deliverances 
are received; but it is a surprise to 
those nearest to him how he stands up 
under such physical and mental strain, 
‘and continues in the splendid physical 


\ z : : s 
fitness which characterizes his life. 


_ His resources, mental, spiritual and 
physical, seem inexhaustible as he goes 


0 


about day in and day out in his own. 


church, and to other sections of the 
state and in administrative service in 
‘\the “Far East” of the Atlantic; now in 
public address, now in denominational 
conference, and again in the promotion 
of civil and social interests. 


But let it not be forgotten that one 
‘red thread runs through everything that 
he does and is revealed in every Sunday 
‘evening service in his own church, which 
‘closes with a direct appeal for imme- 
diate and unqualified surrender to Jesus 
‘Christ as ‘Lord and Saviour of every 
‘one who has not done so. These appeals 
are made with such winsomeness and in 
such a variety of approaches, that they 
do not grow monotonous, as is evidenced 
by the favor with which they are received 
and their fruitfulness in results. 


But what I have started out to say 


is something about the John Snape class. 


| 
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This class originated under the impulse 
received by Doctor Snape at Milwaukee, 
through the service of Doctor Evans and 
his great class at that convention. After 
attending that class the. question re- 
peated itself to him day by day, “Why 
can we not have something like that in 
jOakland?” 
_ Mr. E. C. Lyons, an outstanding mem- 
_ber of the First Church of Oakland and 
president of the chamber of commerce, 
and Mr. Hugh Thomas, son of our own 
Dr. M. L. Thomas, so well and favor- 
‘ably known in the denomination, were 
called into council and pronounced the 
undertaking as entirely feasible. Mr. 
Lyons surrendered an important posi- 
tion in the church work and began the 
‘promotion of this class. The idea caught 
like wildfire, out among the “every-day 
men” of the city—and this term is not 
fused for the purpose of reflecting on 
men of this class, but rather the con- 
rary. E 
The result, in brief, was that a great 
class of men was organized in a very 
short period—teading laymen in evan- 
igelical churches, some of Catholic 
churches, others of the synagogue, and 
still others who stood for better homes 
and a better city and yet were not iden- 
u 
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tified with any church whatever. Mr. 
E. C. Lyons was elected president of 
the class, Mr. Hugh Thomas was elected 
vice-president and Mr. W. H. Groat was 
elected secretary and treasurer. It so 
happened that all of these men were 
members of the First church of Oak- 
land. Then the question of a name for 
the class had to be decided, and without 
a single objection, but with a unani- 
mous and enthusiastic vote it was given 
the name of the John Snape class. The 
membership of the class has rapidly in- 
creased until it has already reached the 
high-water mark of 392 members. 


The genius of the class can be best 
understood by describing one of its ses- 
sions. This writer was invited to attend 
the class on one of the rare Sundays 
that he can spend in the “home church.” 
He was given a place on the platform 
with Doctor Snape and others who were 
to take part in the program of the day. 
Incidentally, it should be said that the 
class meets in the Aahmes Masonic 
temple about three or four blocks away 
from the edifice of the First church. Its 
hour of meeting is from 9:45 to 10:45 
a. m.—‘‘begins on the dot and closes on 
the dot.” 


The class meeting was opened by a 
precentor leading the class in a bref 
period of most vigorous and appro- 
priate music for such a class—gospel 
songs, sentimental songs, patriotic songs. 
This was followed by a solo rendered by 
a leading member of the Knights of Col- 
umbus, who was heartily encored, and 
did “even better the next’ time.” * This 
was followed by a rapid recital of an- 
nouncements by the president. Then a 
collection was taken up, and judging 
from the “plunk” of the silver that I 
heard, as it fell into the plate, it was no 


M®: E. J. STEINBERG, president of 


the Wisconsin Convention, repre- 
sents that convention on the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. He is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
N: BE. ©. 
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“mean collection.” Then came a prayer 
by Rabbi Coffee of the large synagogue 
in Oakland. It was brief, but tender and 
comprehensive—the churches of the city 
in general and their pastors were re- 
membered in the petition, and Doctor 
Snape and the First church in Oakland, 
had special mention as a great uplifting 
force for righteousness in the city. Then 
another song. After this a twenty-minute 
discourse by Doctor Snape on the seven- 
teenth chapter of John, in which he was 
as frank and full and loyal to the gos- 
pel, and to Jesus Christ, as he would 
have been in his own pulpit. And as I 
looked down upon the upturned faces 
of these big laymen of the churches, 
these administrators of the city’s in- 
terests, these men of the stores and 
shops and banks, with their evident 
appreciation and endorsement, I said to 
myself, “Never before have I seen a 
meeting like this; but truly the Jesus 
of the Gospels is here.” 


Wisconsin News Letter 
Pastors Retreat to a Treat 


March 23-26 the pastors of the state 
met at Wayland academy campus, Bea- 
ver Dam, for retreat and counsel. It 
was said by all who attended, to be the 
best event of its kind ever held in Wis- 
consin. Pastors from all kinds of 
churches from all parts of the state 
studied, thought and prayed together, 
returning home with renewed courage 
and a determination to make it count 
for much. 

The women of Milwaukee and nearby 
cities enjoyed a banquet recently at 
which time they faced anew the tasks 
confronting us as we close the fiscal 
year. It was a decided success. Mrs. 
Jeanette Lincoln was toastmistress. 

On Apr. 14 the state board met at 
headquarters in a fully attended regular 
annual meeting. The budget committee 
met the same morning and together the 
committee and the board have worked 
out an ambitious program for the com- 
ing year. The estimated goal for the 
year is $56,733. The spirit of the board 
meeting was unusually fine and the spirit 
of cooperation was everywhere evident. 

The state convention program is well 
under way. The speakers for this year 
include..Dr. J..Y. Aiteheson, Dr.cEyY. 
Mullins, and Mrs. Goodman, president of 
the W. A. Be F.. Me S.) Aystrong spro- 
gram is fully assured both of local and 
outside interest. The convention meets 
at Madison. 


Pastoral Changes and Items 


Rev. W. S. Stewart of LaCrosse is 
carrying a heavy load under great phys- 
ical strain. How many laymen know 
what a pastor has to do in the course 
of a year? Probably most do not. The 
result is that many of our best men are 
overloaded. 

Rey. E. B. Fitzpatrick of North Scott 
has suffered a complete physical break- 
down. His condition is serious. 

The church at Elkhorn is being served 
by Rev. Wm. T. Dorward as pastor ad 
interim, since the leaving of Rev. Ralph 
Mayo to become affiliated with the work 
of Near East Relief. 
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The Beloit church is in process of set- 
tling a pastor. 

The South church, Milwaukee, is ready 
to extend a call to a pastor to succeed 
Rev. R. W. Shaw, recently removed to 
Bozeman, Mont. Announcement will 
soon be made. 

Rev. John Estes of the first church 
Muskegon, Mich., has been called to 
the church at Delevan and is already 
on the field. 

Dr. F. A. Agar spent the week of Apr. 
19-26 with the first church of Racine, 
Rev. E. R. Hyde, pastor, putting on a 
denominational program week. He: is 
now with the church in Madison for 
similar services. 


Letter from India 
By W. L. FErcuson 

The recent holiday season has been 
full of conferences, congresses and con- 
ventions. A large part of thinking and 
progressive India seems to have been in 
meetings, taking stock, comparing notes, 
preparing for future work. ‘The poli- 
ticians assembled at Belgaum for the 
meeting of the National congress. Some 
20,000 people came together. If numbers 
are indicative of strength or success, then 
numbers have it, for judged by this 
standard the congress was both 
strong and successful. But there are 
other criteria, and judged by these the 
case is more doubtful. In the past year 
or two divided counsels have prevailed. 
Consequently there has been a weaken- 
ing of the nationalist program. The ef- 
fort this year has been to unite all fac- 
tions and to harmonize conflicting views 
and interests. Whether this has been 
done successfully only the future will 
disclose. To an outsider, however, it 
looks very much as though the Swaraja 
ship had lost its rudder in the storm, and 
that now the craft is adrift. The old 
helmsman, Mr. Gandhi, is still aboard; 
but he lacks the proper steering gear to 
give direction to his course and to hold 
steadily on toward his star. Boycott of 
foreign cloth is the major weapon to be 
émployed economically; and the abolition 
of untouchability regarding the outcasts 
is to be the chief thing socially. To 
prove his own cosmopolitanism it is now 
reported that Mr. Gandhi has in his home 
an outcast girl and a Mohammedan child. 
Since Mr. Gandhi classes himself as an 
orthodox Hindu this exhibition of his tol- 
erance of another faith and his reception 
of a no-caste untouchable places him in 
a class by himself. The question is, 
What will other Hindus do about it? 
Will they outcast Mr. Gandhi for thus 
breaking caste? Probably not, for it is 
said that at the recent congress the out- 
casts were members of the reception 
committees and the castemen were as- 
signed to do the menial tasks about the 
camp. This marks progress towards 
justice and freedom for the oppressed. 
What we want is more of it. Of the re- 
maining eighteen all-India conferences 
one of the most notable was that con- 


vened for the consideration of social re- 
forms. 
For Social Reforms 

The Social conference discussed many 
matters and framed conclusions in a set 
of resolutions covering the removal of 
disabilities from the outcasts; the reform 
of the caste system so as to give it 
greater flexibility and fraternity in ac- 
tion; the simplification of marriage legis- 
lation and the commendation of legis- 
lators for having passed a new age-of- 
consent bill; the changing status of 
women, particularly respecting education 
and the obtaining of the franchise; the 
raising of the marriage age for girls and 
the lifting of the ban on the remarriage 
of widows; the abolition of the purdah 
or zenana system, which is regarded as 
inimical to the health and progress of 
womanhood; and the insistent demand 
of India for a policy of total prohibition 
of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, to- 
wards which some of the provinces are 
already moving, but concerning which an 
all-India policy is needed. There is no 
need to recount the proceedings of the 
Khilafat conference, the Non-Brahman 
conference, the Muslim Educational con- 
ference, the meetings of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Moslem league, the Lib- 
eral federation, and a number of others. 
But a word must be said regarding the 
All-India Christian congress, whose ac- 
tivities year by year are attracting more 
attention. Commenting on the meetings 
of this congress a leading Hindu editor 
says: “The leadership of the community 
is in the hands of far-seeing, broad- 
minded and patriotic men who have a 
very high view of the mission of those 
who acknowledge Jesus Christ as their 
Master. The principal domestic prob- 
lem of the Indian Christians seems to 
be that there are among them a larger 
number of educated young women than 
men. The remedy suggested is to in- 
crease Indian Christian (men) who re- 
ceive higher education.” The congress 
has taken the broad view of the future 
best interests of Indian representation 
in legislative councils and the assembly 
and has given the lead to all other in- 
terests by declaring against election or 
appointment on a communal basis. For 
a minority party this is a brave thing to 
do. 

Inspiring Reports 

The Telugu mission too has held its 
conference, meeting this year at Rama- 
patnam, that charming spot by the sea, 
where is located the theological seminary 
for this South India mission. The 
weather, the entertainment and the fel- 
lowship were all pronounced to be de- 
lightful, and it is the desire of many 
that this be the permanent meeting place 
for the annual gathering. The reports 
of the year’s work, 1924, were inspiring. 
They told of touring and evangelizing 
in village, town and country; of an in- 
gathering of well over 5000 new con- 
verts; of the gradual rise in efficiency of 
many grades of workers; of an increase 
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in self-support in the churches and _ 
school fees paid; of new classes of pe 
ple hearing the gospel with zreat desir 
of the increase of prayer among layme; 
of the sloughing off of heathen habit 
beliefs in charms, and fear of death; « 
better singing in the churches and yj 
lage groups of Christians; of ne 
churches established and old on 
strengthened; of increased liberality ar 
fellowship; of a redeemed criminal’s te 
timony bearing fruit in the conversic 
of a jungle-man; and of the word of li 
being proclaimed in a Rajah’s palace—* 
Caesar’s household,” so to say. Wi 
all this to cheer, no mention need } 
made of problems and discouragemen! 
There were plenty of these, but “t] 
overweights of joy” were abundant ai 
the plans for the future are made in tf) 
expectancy of a more abundant victory 
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Minnesota News 
By Joun G. Brices 
The Easter season has again giw 
clear evidence that the Baptists of Mi 
nesota still believe in “the power of | 
resurrection” as manifested in chang 
lives. Throughout the entire state, the 
come reports of conversions and adi) 
tions to the churches. Special meetin; 
or decision days just before or aft 
Easter are now generally recognized | 
our congregations. ‘The association 1. 
ports will doubtless show that this hj 
been one of the very best in the reco! 
of conversions. Rev. Alvin J. Lee, pi- 
tor of the First church of Mankato, fj 
taken into the church about 100 duri; 
the past quarter. “Evangelist York wi 
his corps of workers rendered a rl 
service to the spiritual life of the-co- 
munity. Dr. W. B. Riley returned > 
the pulpit of the First church of Mini- 
apolis on the first Sunday in March, :- 
parently quite restored to health. 
has bem proclaiming the evangelical m - 
sage with marked results. 
Building Projects 

Three building projects in the state i2 
commanding attention. The Lake H- 
riet church, Minneapolis, is located 
one of the most promising fields in € 
Twin cities. Sufficient ground has bia 
purchased so that units may be adc 
as funds are available. Dr. and Mi. 
Earle V. Pierce will be given a wai 
reception on their return from a tit 
around the world and a visit to miss 


wy 


fields. A beautiful home, given by kd 
and thoughtful relatives, is awaits 
them. | 


The second building project at Ne 
Prague, made possible by the Home W- 
sion society and the state conn 
gether with the local church, is prove 
to be a necessity. A new parsonage § 
just been purchased for the pastor, hy. 
Charles Brazda, and family. A libal 
local contributor made this possil?. 
On a recent Sunday evening, Dr. Da 
Bryn-Jones, pastor of the Trinity oT 
Minneapolis, was able to be present (© 
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‘participate in the service. A fine pageant 
was given that evening under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Brazda. 
ie Lhe third building, which jis being en- 
_tirely changed, is at International Falls. 
For twenty years the Baptists have 
-earried on work in this border-line city. 
‘In conjunction with the Home Mission 
society and the local church, the state 
‘convention has entered upon a vigorous 
“campaign there under the direction of 
“Rev. Earle D. Sims, church rejuvenator. 
The parsonage has been repaired and en- 
Marged and the church building entirely 
renovated, A series of evangelistic meet- 
ings will be held in the new building, to 
‘culminate in the dedicatory services on 
the first Sunday in June. About forty 
have already expressed a desire to unite 
with the church. Liberal contributions 
have been made by various churches as 
well as by individuals, and it is hoped to 
dedicate the building free of debt. 
- Two well known Baptists have re- 
cently been added to the Christian forces 
in the state through the untiring efforts 
of Pres. Donald D. Cowling, of Carle- 
ton College. Dr. W. W. Bartlett and 
Dr. Fred P. Haggard, both well known 
in missionary circles, are to serve the 
interests of the college. Doctor Bartlett 
is the dean while Doctor Haggard will 
expend much of his energy outside the 
walls of the institution. Welcome to 
the state. 
_ During the closing days of April, most 
of the churches centered attention on 
raising their apportionments. The visit 
to the state of Pres, Carl E. Milliken 
and Acting Secretary W. H. Bowler 
proved to be like a whiff of ozone. Many 
meetings followed at which men and 
women pledged fifties and hundreds of 
dollars a piece where they thought they 
had given all they could this year. 


Iowa Notes 


Rev. Arthur B. Hubbard of Spirit Lake 
has accepted a call to become the pastor 
at Hampton—Rev. Wm. Welch has 
moved to Denison to take up the work 
as pastor—Rev. W. B. Hutchinson, field 
worker for the Iowa Convention, has 
been assisting in a financial campaign 
at Vinton.—Rev. W. J. Coultson has 
xwccepted the pastorate at Mt. Ayr.—An 
‘evangelistic visitation campaign” at 
Charles City, resulted in eighteen addi- 
jons to the church, thirteen being by 
 )aptism. Rev. W. B. Hutchinson assisted 
nthe campaign, the church being with- 
ut a pastor since August.—Rev. E. C. 
‘Stauffer of Swea City recently assisted 
he Humboldt church in a revival—The 
Zedar Valley Association held spring 
allies at Sheffield and Fredericksburg 
‘arly in April—The Grinnell church has 
called Rev. Herman C. Rice of Rochester 
Cheological seminary to become pastor 
#$ soon as he graduates——Mr. J. H. 
lochrane of the First church, Des 
Moines, is the new president of the 
?olk County Sunday School Associa- 
ion—Rey. Walter J. Mead and Rev. 
idward L. Crane, both Baptists, are 
eady to assist in evangelistic meetings; 
Address 1107 Guthrie Ave., Des Moines. 
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—Mr. Stanley Howard from Peking, 
China, spoke at Forest Avenue church, 
Des Moines, recently—Rev. <A. E. 
Nettleman was a speaker at the “three- 
hour service” on Good Friday. The 
theme was: “The Seven Words of the 
Cross.”—Dr. F. E. Foulk is president of 
the Laymen’s club of the First church, 
Des Moines. He recently organized a 
junior auxiliary of the Laymen’s club 
which is doing splendidly. Over 200 
laymen had a banquet together Apr. 7.— 
Rev. W. A. Simmons helped Rev. I. J. 
Bame in a two weeks’ meeting at New 
Hampton.—A recognition service was 
recently held at the New Market chiirch 
where Rev. A. E. Aldrich is pastor.— 
Easter Sunday was a big day for the Uni- 
versity church, Des Moines. The “Litany 
of Love” service was used, the entire 
congregation marching with their “self- 
denial banks” and putting them in a 
large bank built for the occasion. Chap- 
lain J. Orrin Gould is pastor of this 
young church, connected with Des 
Moines university. 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
By Atsert H. FInn 
Lenten and Easter Services 
The Lenten and Easter season in De. 
troit has been a wonderful demonstra- 
tion of what a fine spirit of Christian 
cooperation will do in a big city. The 
Detroit Council of Churches is proving 


-itself a great unifying influence in the 


Protestant life of Detroit. Some eigh- 
teen communions now meet in hearty 
cooperation in conference and boards 
having the whole metropolitan area and 
its evangelization as their objective. No 
one denomination can do so stupendous 
a task but all together can set an example 
of spirit and comity that can and is do- 
ing a mighty work for God in dynamic 
Detroit. During Lent, every day union 
services were maintained in one of the 
great down-town theaters at noon and 
in one or more of the larger churches at 
night. These meetings have been un- 
usually well attended this year. Then 
there has been a widespread emphasis 
upon evangelism and soul winning in 
every communion. The ingatherings 
have been larger by far than in any other 
year. But Good Friday and Easter were 
the great days. 


Year by year there has been a grow- 
ing recognition and observance of the 
hours on the cross—twelve to three of 
Friday. This year every great theater 
down town was filled to the roof and 
churches too, with anxious, reverent 
crowds of people while great preachers 
poured out their souls in passionate ap- 
peal. These were long-to-be remem- 
bered hours and the impress upon the 
whole city was truly wonderful. Stores 
and offices and factories were closed that 
employers and eniployees might together 
spend the fateful hours in worshipful 
meditation. 

Easter dawned bright and clear and 
every church in the city was filled with 
eager worshipers while resurrection 
themes in music and preaching were 
given to crowded houses. The news- 
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papers and mayor all joined in earnest 
cooperation to further the program. 


More Helpers and More Room 


The continued growth of our Baptist 
work in the metropolitan area has neces- 
sitated enlarged office space and office 
force. The new suite of offices is at 810 
Ford building and Doctor Gleiss is to 
have a business assistant who will have 
charge of the books, accounts, and prop- 
erties held by the Detroit Baptist Union. 
Inasmuch as the value of its holdings 
now exceed $1,500,000 it can be readily 
appreciated what a vast volume of de- 
tail is required to keep everything sub- 
ject to audit. Mr. Frank Sack, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been called to this new 
and highly important position. 

New Pastor and New Location 


The Marantha church has extended a 
unanimous call to Rev. W. W. McMaster, 
of Hamilton, Ont., to become its pastor 
and he has accepted. He expects to be 
on the field about May 10. He will be 
warmly welcomed in Detroit. He is a 
member of the famous McMaster family 
that founded McMaster university in 
Toronto, and for nine years was pastor 
of the First church of Washington, D. 
C. Marantha church will relocate at the 
corner of Dexter boulevard and Davison 
road in the heart of a new high-class 
residential district and promises to be- 
come one of the outstanding Baptist 
churches of Detroit. 


Great Building Program for the “Y” 


The Detroit Y. M. C. A. is preparing 
to jJaunch a financial campaign for 
$5,000,000 with which to build seven 
branch buildings, equip the same, and 
otherwise broaden the work for young 
men in this great city. It had been 
planned to reach out for greatly needed 
branch buildings previous to the World 
War but every one knows what changes 
it wrought. In the meantime, the city 
has broken all records in growth, of 
which a large percentage are young men. 
The Detroit association has always main- 
tained a high standard of spirituality and 
in this greatest of all single Y. M. C. A. 
campaigns the spiritual emphasis is being 
kept to the forefront. Our leading Bap- 
tist laymen are keenly interested in the 
new program. The date of the campaign 
is May 5-15. Detroit will surely go over 
the top. 

Among the Churches 


I am unable to give figures, but from 
information that has come to me our 
Detroit Baptist churches expressed their 
keen appreciation of our general denom- 
inational conditions by most generous 
contributions on Easter day when the 
little paper banks were turned in. There 
is also a serious effort being made to 
measure up to their respective appor- 
tionments by April 30. Detroit and 
Michigan will not be at the foot of the 
column of the states. 

A group of Baptist laymen gathered at 
Webster Hall on Thursday evening, Apr. 
9, to meet E. H. Rhoades, Jr., of Toledo, 
chairman of the administrative commit- 
tee of the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion and Dr, John E. Smith, of Lansing. 
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Mr. Frank H. Alfred presided. The 
above gentlemen and Mr. George Tom- 
kinson and Doctor Gleiss gave short ad- 
dresses. Our laymen are envisioning the 
larger aspects of our denominational life. 

Nine months ago Rev. L. D. Ballingall 
came to the Stanton Park church. It 
was not an inviting prospect but quite 
remarkable results have followed: A 
new parsonage has been added, sixty ad- 
ditions to the church have been made, 
the congregations have been doubled, 
and contributions to world-wide missions 
greatly increased. The increase in num- 
bers has come largely as the result of a 


“win-one” campaign. The school for 
Americanization has been largely at- 
tended. 


Rev. Asa Richardson has resigned at 
Hazel Park and accepted a call to the 
new and promising Lincoln Park church 
in the heart of the great industrial dis- 
trict on the south and west of Detroit. 
He is already on the field. 

Plans are already being formulated for 
an enlarged program for vacation Bible- 
schools in Baptist churches and missions 
in the metropolitan area. Detroit Bap- 
tists have for several years held as many 
D. V. B. S. as all the other denominations 
combined. 

Because of the delay in receiving the 
seating for the new edifice of the First 
Polish Baptist church the dedication 
services were postponed to Apr. 26. 

The interdenominational conference on 
church building and architecture held its 
session in Detroit this year, opening Apr. 
20 and continuing two days. Doctor Gleiss 
represented the Baptists on the program. 


Southern California Letter 
By Gerorce E, BURLINGAME 

The churches are taking seriously the 
business of raising the missionary 
budgets, and as this letter is written, the 
final big lift is being undertaken to secure 
the full quota from Southern California. 
Our tireless and trusted commanding 
general, Secretary Harper, inspires cour- 
age and dauntless purpose among pas- 
tors and people; and with one accord 
hope is being heroically transmuted into 
sacrificial achievement with a will to vic- 
tory on Apr. 30. 

German Leader Taken 


German Baptists have suffered a loss 
in which all our Baptist brotherhood 
shares, in the passing away at Los An- 
geles, Apr. 19, of Rev. Jacob Albert, 
former pastor of the First German Bap- 
tist church of Los Angeles. Acute in- 
digestion followed by complications re- 
sulted in his death after an illness of five 
days. Doctor Albert came to Los -An- 
geles twenty-seven years ago, and served 
the First German church for nineteen 
years, developing a small interest in one 
of the strong churches of the city. He 
was prominent in the national councils 
of German Baptists, where his voice was 
often heard in address and conference. 
He leaves a widow, three daughters and 
one son. 


Doctor Francis at It Again 


Anybody who knows James A. Francis 
understands that he is a hard man to 


stop—a bundle of energy charged with 
spiritual passion. His friends innumer- 
able have been grieved at his temporary 
retirement as the result of illness fol- 
lowing overwork. Let them take com- 
fort in this trustworthy assurance: tnat 
Doctor Francis was in his pulpit yester- 
day morning (Apr. 19), virile, alert, con- 
fident; reading the Scripture lesson with 
his incomparable power of interpreta- 
tion; giving emphasis to some of the 
more important announcements; briefly 
but with compelling interest asking for 
the completion of the offering of $45,000 
for missions; introducing the speaker cf 
the morning, Dr. Wm. Axling of Tokio; 
and in the final moment of a powerful 
service offering the closing prayer. Doc- 
tor Francis stirred profoundly the hearts 
of his devoted people when he an- 
nounced that with the approval of his 
physician he would begin next month to 
preach at the morning service each Sun- 
day. 
Another Long Step Forward 

Bakersfield, capital city of the flourish- 
ing empire of Kern, at the head of the 
great San Joaquin valley of California, 
is shaping itself for the inevitable de- 
velopments which the near future has in 
store for a vast region capable of being 
turned into orchards, vineyards and cot- 
ton fields. Dr. Frank O. Belden is lead- 
ing the First church of Bakersfield in 
a splendid forward movement whose 
ultimate achievement will be a complete 
modern church edifice at one of the best 
locations in the city. An unpaid balance 
of $12,500 on the new building site was 
attacked on Easter Sunday, after weeks 
of wise and cumulative preparation; and 
the offerings in cash and _ pledges 
amounted to more than $10,000. In the 
brief period of his pastorate at Bakers- 
field, Doctor Belden has wholly captivated 
the hearts of the people, and _ gives 
promise of doing the greatest work of 
his life in his new field at the heart of 
California. The new Kern County asso- 
ciation has recently been organized under 
his leadership. Its present membership 
nuinbers less than a half dozen churches, 
but in 1849, there was but one Baptist 
church in all California, and now look at 
us! 

Wanted—a Mayor 


To serve efficiently as chief executive 
officer of a city of more than a million 
people is a real man’s job; although fre- 
quently “model” men (small imitations 
of the real thing) are quite willing to 
undertake the business. Los Angeles is 
in the agonies of a stirring election cam- 
paign, suffering the pains of transition 
from inarticulate government as an over- 
grown town to more modern conditions 
befitting a great American metropolis. 
In this conflict a prime issue is crime 
suppression, and the church forces are 
practically a unit in support of Hon. 
Benjamin F. Bledsoe, who accepted the 
urgent invitation of a great citizens’ com- 
mittee to stand for election as mayor, 
and who resigned his office as Superior 
Judge to make the campaign. The Los 
Angeles Ministerial union, the United 
Church brotherhood, and the leaders of 
the chief reform agencies of the city, are 
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actively enlisted in support of Judge 
Bledsoe. Doctor Brougher and Doctor 
Francis have openly endorsed his can- 
didacy, and their attitude is representa- 
tive of the best citizenship of Los An- 
geles. DVowerful political and economic 
forces are in opposition, and May 5 will 
reveal in a decisive manner what sort 
of city government Los Angeles really 
wants. | 
Smith of San Diego | 

The southernmost fortress of Pacific 
coast Baptists faces the Mexican border 
with the First church of San Diego as 
the chief citadel. The new commandant 
of this strategic post was installed or! 
Friday evening, Apr. 17, when the aniua) 
meeting of the church was held. Dr 
John Bunyan Smith has been drafted for 
the leadership of this great church 
against the powerful attractions whiel| 
bound him to his Wichita pastorate 
aud he arrived in San Diego in time tc 
utter his inaugural message to the churel 
in its annual business conclave. Docto 
Smith begins his ministry with a definit 
assurance of a greatly enlarged progran 
in religious education and evangelism | 
supported by an enlarged budget. Th 
combined budgets for last year (curren 
expense and missions) were fixed at $25, 
400. The new budgets total $36,000, / 
very thorough financial canvass result 
in a splendid increase in number an 
amount of contributors, as follows: las 
year (April canvass) 356 pledges embrac 
ing 466 individuals, yielding $15,93! 
This year, 645 pledges embracing 749 ir 
dividuals and yielding $24,837. Substar 
tial additions to this total are expecte! 
in the final efforts of the committee 


Biola Has New Dean 

The Bible Institute of Los Angele 
which numbers in its alumni a consi() 
erable group of young pastors and evai) 
gelists throughout the Pacific slo 
states, announces the election of D 
John M. McInnis to the office of dez 
in succession to the late Dr. Thom) 
Horton. The new dean has been pror. 
inent in the Presbyterian denominatio 
and according to the newspapers, is mo) 
concerned for the promotion of Christi: 
vitalities than for the fomenting — 
caustic controversies, declining to su 
mit to the party-stamp of factionists. 
formal statement of his position and pr — 
gram, made to the faculty and studen) 
of the institute, included the followii 
affirmations: “I am a fundamentalist _ 
the sense that I believe the foundati! — 
truths of the Christian religion but n| 
in the sense of belonging to the recent 
organized party calling itself by th) 
name. I believe in the deity of Jes) 
Christ, his virgin birth, sinless life, ato 
ing death, resurrection, and in his pi _ 
millennial coming again in like mann 
as the disciples saw him go away.” 
regard to evolution Doctor McInnis s 
that it is a theory in which he does not! 
lieve and that he does not propose 
“sive time and energy to empty dispu’> 
tions about theological and scienti : 
theories.” 
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The Evolution Issue pe | 
San Joaquin Valley association is 1” 
largest group of Baptist churches ! 
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Northern California, and is a potent mis- 
sionary and evangelistic force in the 
state. The annual meeting at Hanford 
(Apr. 17-18) included a discussion of the 
theme which recently occupied the atten- 
tion of the Tennessee legislature, namely, 
the teaching of evolution in the public 
schools. San Joaquin valley Baptists are 
avowedly conservative, and they adopted 
with hearty enthusiasm a resolution pro- 
testing against instruction in the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis in  state-supported 
schools, as being calculated to foster unbe- 
lief in religion. 


| Apolegetic 


The writer is painfully aware that this 
letter fails to compass worthily the noble 
aud numerous brotherhood of Southern 
California Baptists, whose activities he 
undertakes at intervals to record. In 
view of his recent and sudden subsidence 
and long sojourn in the hospital, he 
craves the indulgence of his brethren of 
whom he has written nothing, and the 
forbearance of their friends as well. 
News letters written by convalescents, of 
jmecessity lack in range of vision and 
oreadth of information. ‘There is ground 
or hope that existing limitations affect- 
ng your correspondent’s peripatetic ca- 
acity may be modified, if not entirely 
sliminated, in the course of a few 
nonths, Meantime he will be at home, 
17 N. Robinson St., Los Angeles, and 
imy news reaching him through the mail 
s quite likely to be relayed to Chicago 
n these letters. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Lronarp W. RILEY 

‘What route do you advise me to take 
-zoing east?” 

_ This question was asked the other day 
by a friend of mine who lives in Massa- 
chusetts. He has just visited Honolulu, 
roing by way of Florida and California. 
‘dis question was based on his knowl- 
adge of the fact that I had already 
assed between Portland and Chicago, 
over the different routes, seventy-one 
_imes and was soon expecting to add the 
“leventy- second and seventy-third cross- 
ngs. Before replying I closed my eyes 
or the purpose of seeing what scenery 
fs the different routes stood out most 
‘yrominently in my memory. I then 
old him very frankly that in my judg- 
nent there was nothing on any one of 
he routes which would compare with 
he Columbia river scenery. Having 
‘yassed up and down this river times al- 
‘nost without number I today look for- 
-vard with more pleasure to another 
tip on either side of the river than I do 
Oward any other bit of scenery on any 
+ Sie ottinental line. 


_ Many eastern Baptists contemplating 
trip west to Seattle in June are ask- 
ng the question which my friend from 
(Massachusetts asked me. I can give 
Mem no better advice than I gave this 
tend of mine. Two lines of railroads 
is ass through the Columbia river gorge, 
_/né on the northern bank between Spo- 
; ane and Portland, and the other on the 
— outh bank. Those who travel west 
ver one of the northern routes will 


ot regret passing from Spokane down 
uy 


the Columbia river to Portland and 
thence to Seattle. 

I advised my friend also to spend a 
day in Salt Lake City or at least to stop 
off between trains. What I saw on my 
first visit to this city still stands out 
clearly in memory. The Union Pacific 
System westward from Omaha touches 
Salt Lake City and reaches Portland by 
way of the Columbia river. The trip 
from Chicago over this route will take 
the traveler across Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, touches Colorado and then across 
Wyoming, Idaho, into Oregon and down 
the Columbia river. My first trip west 
in 1901 was over this route. He who 
crosses the continent for the first time 
will not regret his choice of this road. 

While in Portland the traveler should 
by all means take the trip up the Col- 
umbia river highway as far as Multno- 
mah Falls, or if possible up to Bonne- 
ville where the fish hatchery will give 
him something to think about for many 
a day. Theodore Roosevelt testified 
that in all the world there was no 
scenery comparable to that seen on this 
particular trip. 

Dedication at Bend 


On Mar. 22 a new church building 
was dedicated at Bend, Ore. Rev. F. H. 
Beard has served on this field for the 
past four years coming from Wymore, 
Neb. Ground was broken two years 
ago last September. The building has 
cost approximately $30,000, $13,000 of 
which was raised in pledges and cash 
on dedication day under the leadership 
orUreG, Gavauchlings Dra W. Bo Hine 
son preached at the morning and after- 
noon services, and Dr. O. C. Wright in 
the evening The church seats about 600 
and has fine facilities for educational and 
social work. Living quarters are also 
provided for the pastor and his family. 
The building is of brick and contains 
a total of twenty-four rooms. 

Following the dedication a _ revival 
meeting was conducted by Doctor 
‘Laughlin who was compelled to close 
on Apr. 6 because of illness. Forty- 
nine decisions were made during this 
time. On Easter Sunday Pastor Beard 
baptized seventeen and received one 
other for baptism. 

F. R. Leach Resigns 


On Easter Sunday Rev. F. R. Leach 
resigned from the pastorate of the First 
church of Medford, Ore. This surprised 
his good people so greatly that they 
immediately voted not to accept the 
resignation. Pastor Leach, however, in- 
sisted upon its acceptance in order that 
he might accept a call to the First church 
at Bremerton, Wash. Mr. Leach has 
served Medford for the past five years, 
this being the longest pastorate in the 
history of this church. During these 
years 308 have been added to the mem- 
bership and a new and modern house 
of worship has been built at a cost of 
$60,000. Mr. Leach closes his work on 
June 1. 

Rev. W. H. Eaton has resigned at 
Bremerton. The government navy yard 
is located at this place. The Bremerton 
church is one of our strongest in West- 
ern Washington and is well equipped 
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for service. The church called Mr. Leach 
without a visit, basing its decision upon 
his record—the ideal way of settling a 
question of this kind. 


Personal Paragraphs 

Rev. and Mrs. George E. Whitman 
are again/\in this country. They left 
Shanghai on Mar. 11 and reached San 
Francisco on Apr. 3. Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitman are supported by the First 
church of Tacoma, Dr. C. O. Johnson, 
pastor. 

Rev. Elbert H. Hicks, pastor, Fre- 
mont church, Seattle, received twenty- 
one young people by baptism on Apr. 12. 
Pastor Hicks is always on the job. 

The First church of Corvallis, Ore., 
Rev. Daniel Bryant, pastor, at a banquet 
held on Apr. 1, made a special cash offer- 
ing of $600 to close the fiscal year with- 
out indebtedness. This church now has 
a membership of 515, two hundred of 
whom have united under Mr. Bryant’s 
ministry. The Sunday school has an en- 
rolment of 720. Mrs. Bryant conducts 
a teachers’ class every Thursday evening. 

Rev. F. A. Landers of Nevada has 
been called to the church at Filer, Idaho, 
and began his work there on Mar. 21. 

The churches at Coquille and Broad- 
bent have called to their pastorate Rev. 
W. F. Turner who was for many years 
a successful pastor in Pennsylvania and 
Canada. 

Bowler and Milliken 


On Wednesday Apr. 15, ex-governor 
Carl E. Milliken, president of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention and Dr. W. H. 
Bowler, acting secretary of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation, were with 
our Baptist leaders in Portland, Ore. 
The sessions of the day at the Y. M. C. 
A. and the White Temple were exceed- 
ingly interesting. The addresses of 
these two devoted, efficient workers will 
certainly inspire our leaders to put forth 
every effort to close the fiscal year with- 
out debt. The prayers of all our Baptist 
people should follow such leaders as 
they must endure many hardships in 
traveling day and night and speaking 
constantly. May God grant them health 
and strength and his grace and power to 
the journey’s end. 


Southern California Notes 
By D. F. Estes 

The Southern California Baptist Con- 
vention will meet this year May 19-22 
in the commodious and beautiful house 
of the Immanuel church, Long Beach. 
The tentative program issued by Secre- 
tary Harper shows that the meetings 
will be of interest and importance. 

Young people’s work in Southern Cali- 
fornia has necessarily been reorganized 
during the past year in consequence of 
the division of the bulky Los Angeles 
association and the rearrangement of 
other boundary lines. Under the new 
arrangement young people’s rallies have 
been successfully held in the University 
association at Pomona; in the San Diego, 
at the First church, San Diego; in the 
Pasadena, at Calvary, Pasadena; in the 
Santa Ana at Whittier, and the Los An- 
geles association rally at the First 
church, Long Beach. Also, a most in- 
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spiring gathering of selected high-school 
students has lately been held at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands under the auspices of 
the university, repeating the success of 
last year’s similar gathering. Announce- 
ment is now made of a summer confer- 
ence for all the Baptist young people of 
Southern California at Pacific Palisades, 
Aug. 17-28. 

The San Fernando, Calif., church has 
now entered its new home under favor- 
able prospects. At last it has ample ac- 
commodations for its work, which is 
steadily enlarging under the leadership 
of Pastor W. M. Riddle. 

Among the churches is Southern Cali- 
fornia reporting baptisms at Easter are 
Glendale, twenty-five; First, Inglewood, 
forty-seven; First, Long Beach, thirty- 
six; ‘Los Angeles, South Park, fifty and 
West Adams, fifteen. 

The church at Paso Robles, Calif., 
Rey. E. A. Earns pastor, has rededicated 
its enlarged and improved building, with 
good prospects of increased efficiency 
in all departments of church work. 

The Melrose Avenue church, Los An- 
geles, was organized Apr. 1. This new 
organization occupies an important and 
strategic position in the West Hollywood 
district, a rapidly growing part of the 
city. 

The Los Angeles City Mission society 
has built and dedicated the Bethel Mexi- 
can chapel, replacing, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent location, the chapel for Mexican 
work which was burned a year ago. 
During the intervening months Miss Em- 
bree, a missionary worker commissioned 
by the Woman’s Home Mission society, 
has heroically led her people in a suc- 
cessful work, meeting most of the time 
in a tent. There have been several con- 
versions and baptisms during this try- 
ing period, and the Sunday school has 
ed a constant growth. 


Personal 


Rev. Ermer FE. Dresser has closed his 
pastorate with the Luzerne Avenue church, 
Pittston, Pa. He has not recovered from 
an accident and consequent illness. His 
physician has advised an extended time of 
rest and recuperation. His present address 
is 6365 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia. 

Tue First cHurcu of Piqua, Ohio, is en- 
joying prosperity under the leadership of 
Rev. Franklin Fenner, the pastor. He has 
been with the church nearly four years. 
The debt on the new church has been re- 
duced to a little over $3,000. Fifty new 
members were recently added. The Sun- 
day school is breaking records. 


Harry Von Brucu of Chicago held the 
most successful evangelistic campaign ever 
conducted in the First church, Pontiac, 
Mich.; 140 public decisions were made while 
hundreds of others took forward steps in 
consecration, tithing, and family altars. 
Nearly 100 additions to the church will re- 
sult from this campaign. Pastor H. lef, 
Savage, who has been in this field a 
little over a year, has welcomed nearly 
250 new members into this historic 
church. Every department is in a flourish- 
ing condition. A. A. Ketchum has been 
added to the workers as assistant pastor. 

Rev. FRANK ANDERSON, pastor of the 


First church, Ilion, N. Y., baptized forty at 
Easter time, making sixty-two in all during 
the past year. The Sunday-school attend- 
ance continues over the 400 mark. 


Mr. anp Mrs. J. B. Lone, singing evan- 
gelists, closed a meeting in Elkins, W. Va., 
Apr. 1 at the First church, with the pastor, 
Rey. G. H. Payne, doing the preaching. 
More than 100 confessed Jesus Christ and 
eighty-two were baptized into the church. 

Mr. AnD Mrs. Joun Imrig, Scotch evan- 
gelistic singers of Springfield, Mo., have 
closed a meeting at Brookings, S. D., assist- 
ing Rev. J. M. Gurley, pastor. 


Dean W. P. BEHAN of Ottawa Univer- 
sity visited Denver in the interests of the 
university on April 14 and 15. 


FoR THE SECOND TIME this year a series 
of evangelistic meetings has been held at 
First, Madisonville, Cincinnati, resulting in 
a good ingathering and quickening of the 
life of this church. Rev. C. E. Hamric 
assisted the pastor, Harry S. Mabie, for ten 
days, during which time twenty-one per- 
sons, mostly adults, applied for membership 
in the church. 

Own Sunpay, April 5, Rey. Sidney Water- 
bury Powell presented his resignation as 
pastor of Mount Pieasant church, Newark, 
N. J., to accept the call of the First church, 
Anderson, Ind. Mr. Powell will preach his 
first sermon in Anderson, May 10. He has 
had a successful pastorate in Newark for 
nearly eight years. 


Dr. JAMES M. StTIFLER, pastor of the 
First church of Evanston, gave two lectures 
at Newton Theological institution, Mar. 31 
and Apr. 1. His subjects were “The Inter- 
pretation of Our Age” and the “Education- 
al ‘Responsibility of the Church.” On the 
preceding Sunday Doctor Stifler preached 
at the First church in Providence and on 
Monday spoke at chapel at Brown univer- 
sity and at the Rhode Island ministers’ 
meetings. 

Rev. R. LA Rue Coser, minister of edu- 
cation at the First church, Evanston, is 
demonstrating the possibilities of biblical 
drama, in many ways. On Easter evening 
the high-school group of the church gave 
a pageant “The Rock” which is the story 
of Peter. The spiritual impression was 
profound and MacLeish hall was crowded. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Lone have closed a meet- 
ings in First church in Morganton, W. 
Va., with fiftv added to the church, and 
twenty-four dedicating their lives for Chris- 
tion work on the closing night of the meet- 
ings. The pastor, Rev. O. H. Baker, did 
the preaching. 

Miss Lizzie D. Spencer, graduating from 
the Baptist Missionary Training School in 
Chicago this spring, has been secured as 
church secretary and will assume duties in 
Peoria, Ill., about Aug. 1. The two branch 
churches under the leadership of Dr. John 
V. Whiting, associate pastor, are thriving; 
especially Olive, which bids fair to grow 
into an independent church in the not far 
distant future. 

AS ONE OF THE FEATURES of an interesting 
and hopeful Easter day, Pastor T. B. 
Hughes baptized eight candidates into fel- 
lowship of the church at Kennebunk, Me. 

THE WORK OF THE First CHURCH, Bangor, 
Me., Rev. Wayne L. Robison, pastor, car- 
tinues to increase in breadth, strength, and 
success. On Easter Sunday twenty-five per- 
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sons, mostly by baptism, united with the 
church. : 

THE NEW CHURCH EDIFICE of the Firs} 
church, Decatur, Ill., is progressing towards 
completion. Doctor Marsh writes that he 
has the largest audiences of his pastorate in 
this church. At a recent midweek service, 
and without any previous solicitation, eight 
of the young people decided for definite re- 
ligious service as a life work. | 

PROBABLY NO CHURCH IN ILLINOIs can re- 
port greater increases in the amounts con- 
tributed for benevolences than the First 
church of Mt. Vernon, where Dr. H. E) 
Truex, recently resigned, is pastor. For the 
five years prior to the New World Move- 
ment, this church contributed $1839 for 
benevolences. For the five years ending 
Sept. 24 last, the sum of $22,924 was given, 

THE First cHuRCH of Champaign, IIL, 
closed a gracious revival Mar. 8, with fifty 
additions. Pastor J. H. Cozad did the 
preaching, the church the field work, as. 
sisted by Mr. and Mrs. J. Basal Long of 
Los Angeles. | 

AN ORGANIZED GROUP of twenty personal 
workers at First church, Kankakee, IIL, 
through personal interviews have. 
brought thirty-five new members into the 
church. 

Pastor Forest L. FRASER has welcome 
to the membership of the First church, 
Newark, Ohio, within the last year 107 
new members. The membership nie 
numbers more than 800. 

At Seconp, Newark, Ouro, Pastor Bass- 
ford had the assistance of Rev. E. D. 
Ferguson of Indiana, Pa., in a series of| 
meetings resulting in fifty-five additions. 

Pastor Sam P. Gort, of Chico, Calif, 
assisted by Rev. O. F. Goettel of Corn-, 
ing, held a series of meetings that oF 
sulted in ten baptisms. 


Rev. J. C. JENSEN, missionary in the in- 


terior of China, reports himself isolated 


from the outer world by a little war that) 
has broken out between two Chinese: 
“chieflets.” For weeks he has received) 
no communication from family or friends) 
in America, but he is busy and hopeful. 
none the less. 
Rev. A. B. ToMLinson, after preaching 
sixty-five years, died in Arizona, Jan. 24,| 
at the age of 84. 
Mrs. Luetta TisseLts Benner, for fifty 
years a member of Centerville, Ohio,’ 
died Apr. 4. 3 
Miss ALLENE, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
G. Clifford Cress has been seriously ill, 
with tonsilitis and was compelled to un-. 
dergo an operation in a hospital, but is | 
happily improving. 
Dr. Epwin S. STUCKER, of Ottawa, re 
has returned from an evangelistic tour 
of the West and is available for supply. 
work or evangelistic meetings. | 
Perry cHuRCH, N. Y., has had a pros- 
perous year. E, O. Jessup is the pastor.) 
The Bible school has averaged 240 in 
attendance. The church gives $3000 to. 
missions through its budget and in spe-| 
cial personal gifts nearly as much more. 
During the last year a program of im- 
provement has been carried on, the im- 
provements costing nearly $9000. . 
THE PASTORATE OF Rev. C. G. Mosher at 
Covina, Calif. begins auspiciously. 
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Twenty-five have been added to the 
church membership recently, eleven by 
letter, seven on confession of faith, and 
seven by baptism. The missionary 
gids st for the year was raised. 

Exxo, Nev., celebrated the payment of all 

indebtedness on its building by a birth- 
day party and dinner, Mar. 18, with 150 
‘persons at table. 
| Twetve Boy Scouts in a group signified 
‘their acceptance of Christ in meetings 
‘held at Lassen-Standish, Nev. 
_ Ar Las Vecas, Nev., Hermiston Me- 
‘morial church dedicated the Sunday- 
‘schoo! unit of its new church building, 
‘Mar. 8. 

Rev. A. S. Carman of the Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary was taken 
ill ten days ago and is now in the hos- 
pital for treatment. 

Rev. W. D. Hort, for twelve years as- 
| sociated with Dr. Johnston Myers in the 
work of Immanuel church, Chicago, has 
\ GS and will move with his family to 
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San Francisco, Calif., where his son 
fives. 

THE EASTER SEASON was a sad time for 
the Myers family. The body of Abram 
Myers, younger brother of Rev. Johns- 
ton; Cortland and W. C. Myers was 
buried at Kingston, N. Y., the old home 
of the Myers, on Apr. 13, and just a 
week previous, Mrs. D. B. Hendricks, a 
sister, of Kingston, N. Y., died and the 
‘uneral was held on Apr. 6. 

Dr. D. W. Hursurt, author of a unique 
study i in the life of Christ, reports a class 
shat is taking this work in the Woodlawn 
community church in Milwaukee. There 
ire twenty-one men, twenty-nine women, 
| leven boys and twenty-three girls, mak- 
es eighty-four in all. The youngest stu- 
i lent is nine years old and the oldest is 
seventy-nine. 

YJoctor Hulburt to bring his eritire class 
‘id spend an evening with them in 
lemonstration work. Copies of the syl- 
abus may be obtained in any quantity 
‘rom the author, at Wauwatosa, Wis. 
yee Hott SmirtH, pastor of the First 
pac. Billings, Mont., is preaching a 
eries of six hook theme sermons follow- 
ng Easter. He takes six of the most 
yopular books of the year and interprets 
heir moral and religious value in popular 
vening addresses. 

Dr. H. O. Rowranps, acting-pastor of 
Temple church, Chicago, Ill, has been 
‘ompelled to give up his work for a time 
m account of illness. His work with the 
Temple church was of a high order and 
‘xpressions of appreciation of the acting 
vastor are heard on every hand. On 
faster Sunday the editor of THE 
3aPtist took Doctor Rowlands’ place, 
vaptizing six young people, the fruit of 
‘is ad interim ministry of several 
nonths. The church has called as pas- 
or, Rev. J. H. Hughes, Mexico City, 
Wlo., and he will begin his work in Chi- 
3 June 1. 

Heten Fercuson, the daughter of Dr. 
nd Mrs. W. L. Ferguson, who recently 
eturned from India where she was in 
ervice as a graduate nurse, has been in 
he Hinsdale Sanitarium, Hinsdale, III, 
- several weeks receiving treatment. 
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Other churches are asking. 


The cause of the illness has been 
diagnosed and removed and there is 
every evidence that Miss Ferguson is on 
the road to rapid recovery and perfect 
health. 


Harry W. Jones, architect, lecturer on 
church architecture and an active deacon 
in the Calvary church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is often called upon by church 
building committees to advise with them 
on every phase of church construction 
and plan, including acoustics, lighting 
and ventilation. His wide experience in 
the profession and his twenty-five years 
of practical service give his counsel a 
value which cannot be computed in dol- 
lars and cents. He is now rendering 
valuable service as consulting architect 
of the million dollar Northwestern Bap- 
tist Hospital which will soon be under 
construction in St. Paul, Minn. 


Apri 5 Dr. Ambrose M, BaiLey began 
his sixth year of service with the First 
church of Seattle. The occasion was 
appropriately recognized by the deacons, 
trustees, and women’s society. C. W. 
Woodruff, chairman of the board of dea- 
cous, gave a talk on the work accom- 
plished during the past five years. Mr. 
C. J. Erickson, president of the board of 
trustees, spoke words of congratulation 
and appreciation. The women’s society 
placed two baskets of flowers on the 
platform. From the date of the pastor’s 
coming to the church, 972 members had 
been received into the church, a goodly 
proportion being by baptism. 


Obituary 


James Wallace Ford, D.D., was born of 
Puritan ancestry in the foothills of the 
Catskills, N. Y., in 1847. At the age of 
thirteen he joined the Baptist church of 
which his father and grandfather were 
deacons; when a boy he told his parents he 
wanted to be a minister of the New Testa- 
ment teaching. He graduated from col- 
lege, salutatorian of his class. 

He was a platform speaker with an un- 
usually attractive personality, using no 
notes. He was in the ministry fifty years, 
serving churches in large cities of the 
United States and Birmingham, England. 
He died suddenly recently in New Haven. 

Doctor Ford is survived by a daughter- 
in-law, son-in-law and grandchildren, one 
bearing his name, James Wallace, the third. 


Address Before Publication 
Society Board of Managers 


By Amsrose M. BaILey 


N THE occasion of the midwinter 
board meeting of the American Bap- 
tist Publication society at Philadelphia, 
Dec. 3, the board of managers dined at 
the Craftsman’s Guild club and were ad- 
dressed by Doctor Bailey of Seattle, the 
president of the society, as follows: 
Several years ago the Baptist editor of 
a widely read magazine published in 
Philadelphia told of an Alpine mountain 
climber who fell in a dangerous ascent 
and lay in a mountain chalet with a 
broken leg. The busy housefrau kept 
muttering to herself as she prepared the 
evening meal “Et pourquot’—‘‘And why?” 
Such is the question I have asked myself 
a score of times in the four days I have 
taken to cross the continent for this meet- 
ing. Why leave a measurably busy 
pastorate at the busiest time of the year; 
why take eight days of transit for two of 
business; why come at all when the work 
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of the society is being done amazingly 
well by a group of able secretaries and a 
group of consecrated board members? 

The reason is not to be found in any- 
thing that I may say to you in regard to 
the management of denominational busi- 
ness. It may rather lie in that which I 
receive of information which it will be 
my pleasure, when and if opportunity 
afford, to pass on to the denominational 
personnel. For I am persuaded that there 
is a great ignorance among us all as to 
our own societies which are doing such a 
valiant piece of work for Christ and the 
salvation of men. 

I want at the outset to say that we on 
the Pacific coast are absolutely loyal to 
you. We believe you are loyal to Christ 
and to be trusted. We express our great- 
est appreciation for the visits paid us by 
the various secretarial representatives. 

I have been much impressed with the 
thought that the Publication society is 
peculiarly the pastors’ society. I say this 
without in the least making odious com- 
parisons or seeking in the least to dispar- 
age those other great organizations which 
are functioning so ably for home and 
world evangelization. I am simply trying 
to do some clear thinking by way of 
classification when I dub the Publication 
society* the organization that faces the 
same problems that confront the pastor. 

The Pastors’ Problems 

And what are these? First, we might 
mention the problem of enlightenment, 
education and information. If the pastor 
does not make his church intelligent on all 
church matters, he will find himself the 
pastor of a crowd but not of a church. 
Another great women’s magazine pub- 
lished in this city carried a story a few 
years ago of a poor West Virginian who 
lived back in the hills and who discovered 
coal, oil and gas on his land. Suddenly 
he found himself possessed of inconceiv- 
able riches. In order to settle his income 
tax he sent for a judge in the city. The 
judge drove from the station through the 
mud and found the dreary log cabin, the 
unkempt wife, and the slatternly daugh- 
ters. Chickens chased across the kitchen 
floor and pigs rooted in the front door- 
yard. 

“What do you think of the way we 
live?” the man asked repeatedly. Unable 
to evade the question the judge said, “I 
think you live like swine.’ “So do I,” 
said the man, “What can we do about 
it?” It is reported that the judge sug- 
gested a subscription for the magazine I 
have referred to. A year later the judge 
returned to find a _ transformation—a 
bungalow, landscape gardening, a car, 
trained servants, wife and daughters be- 
comingly clad, the table spread with 
snowy linen and expensive silver. 


“How did you do it?” asked the judge. 
“TI subscribed for the journal you ad- 
vised,” was the reply. 


The average pastor faces the problem 
of the judge. How is he to take the un- 
trained worldling newly won to Christ 
and furnish his mind in such a way as to 
make him the obedient servant of heaven? 
The facilities placed at his disposal by 
the Publication society is the only serious 
answer. Here he will find Sunday-school 
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lesson material of any required sort and 
for any age, ably and soundly edited. 
Here he will find up-to-date departments 
that have long anticipated his needs. 
Here he will find books with the visé of 
the ablest book editor in any denomina- 
tion. 
Faithful Servants 

And here let me go afield a moment to 
speak of the very great indebtedness of 
our denomination to a corps of nearly 
forty servants who have served us faith- 
fully for an average period of thirty years 
each. These men and women are not as 
one not knowing the facts might fancy— 
people who are kept as pensioners of the 
society, but people who have chosen this 
as their field of missionary service and 
are doing their work in the most efficient 
way, as my investigations have given me 
reason to know. 

The pastor confronts a second problem: 
that of making and keeping his church a 
spiritual force. Just as Arnold, the great 
master of Rugby, said, “Young men, 
Rugby does not need to be a large school 
but it does need to have every man here 
a gentleman,” so the pastor might say to 
his church, “Brethren, I am not concerned 
to make this a bigger church but I am 
concerned that every one who joins shall 
really and truly be a converted person, a 
Christian.” I have been impressed with 
the fact that this idea which I have named 
is the ideal of every department of our 
organization. 

The third element of the pastor’s prob- 
lem is likewise yours. It is the problem 
of evangelization. Here we find a com- 
mon denominator with the other great 
missionary organizations. This depart- 
ment we have, efficiently organized under 
the leadership of Dr. Samuel G. Neil, and 
the work of our chapel car missionaries 
and colporters. I am convinced that pas- 
tors are in need of a new book—a book 
entitled “The Philosophy of Evangelism.” 
We seek to do evangelistic work actuated 
sometimes I fear by the drive for good 
statistics. We shall have no difficulty in 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without suf- 
ficient insurance and not properly safe- 
guarded against fire 


Baptist Department 


an Mutual Insurance Corpora- 
\ - . tion furnishes protection 
C4 “4 AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy 
payments; profits to 
policyholders; legal re- 
serve for protection of 
policyholders same as 
stock companies. 
Parsonages, Homes 
and Personal Effects 
of Church Members 
‘dla ; also insured. No 
3 a agents. Deal direct. 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 25 years old 
under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Insurance HExchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Want Ads 


Change of pastorate desired. Ordained, 
consecrated, reliable, dependable minister in 
good standing will consider call. Now_hold- 
ing a strong prominent pastorate. High- 
grade references. Address M, care Baptist. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern has _ de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


enlisting men when we appeal to their 
recognized fundamental needs. Dozens of 
organizations are demonstrating this every 
day. In a changing world we are still 
making our appeal upon the ground of 
needs that men do not recognize as funda- 
mental. The thing I ask for is not a 
changed gospel. But just as Edwards 


and Finney and Moody became great 


winners of men because each was quick 
to see and seize for his day the recognized 
need of the soul and state it in terms of 
the day in which he lived, and just as 
each had to be pilloried as a heretic at 
first because he made the attempt, so 
some one must do it for our generation 
if it is to be done. 
The “Social Gospel” 

The fourth problem of the pastor is 
social. We hear much debate even still 
about the “social gospel.” Now I hope 
all of us are prepared to say that if by 
the “social gospel” is meant the kindly 
philanthropy which is to be considered a 
satisfactory substitute for the gospel, we 
want none of it. Some one has well said 
that “the natural man needs more than a 
tub and a tailor to prepare him for the 
kingdom.” But having said that we ought 
to be the first ones to see that the light 
that streams from the cross is to light 
every dark place in human society. Our 
fathers properly interested themselves in 
the abolition of slavery and the licensed 
liquor traffic. That was the social gospel. 

I was once called to a jail to talk with 
a Hungarian girl picked off the streets. 
She had faced a low wage, and a strike 
and starvation, and had taken the easy 
way, and now she said, “I’m a goner.” I 
knew that day that no true pastor or Chris- 
tian can rest until every woman for whom 
Christ died becomes a daughter of the 
kingdom. That involves certain social 
principles and their application. The work 
that Doctor Batten has done in all of 
these related fields may truly be called 
prophetic. We must not permit ourselves 
to be hissed off the stage by those who 
decry what they do not understand. 

I said I had no concrete proposal to 
make to this organization. I must take 
that back. While recognizing the very 
valuable work that is being done in the 
realm of stewardship and giving by other 
organizations, we must all see also that 
up to date we have scarcely scratched 
the field. This fact is testified to by the 
heartbreaking deficits we are all yearly 
called to face in all our missionary or- 
ganizations. How you secretaries stand it 
from year to year I do not know. The 
worry and the fear and the conscientious 
effort to economize while at the same 
time being perfectly just to the servants 
of the cross whom we employ would top- 
ple the sanity of many a man. Steward- 
ship is a good word, but how vague it is. 
I think President Shank hit the nail on 
the head last summer at Milwaukee when 
he suggested that the denomination adopt 
the tithing principle. The matter came to 
a vote later in the report of the commit- 
tee on stewardship. That part of his re- 
port was unanimously and _ enthusiasti- 
cally adopted. And now like so many 
good things, it runs the danger of being 
buried alive. We hear no more of it and 
I am afraid we shall hear no more of it 
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unless someone becomes responsible for 
its parentage. What finer service could 
this society render the denomination than 
to espouse the cause of tithing and carry 
it to a successful issue. I am not arguing | 
whether a man must give or pay his tithe. 

I am not seeking to carry the gospel back 
to Sinai. I am simply suggesting that 
we use common sense in calling to the at- | 
tention of all our people a principle that 
God has honored and that works. 

It is because I find the Publication so- | 
ciety facing these five great problems that | 
are mine as a pastor that I feel a Sense of | 
honor and of responsibility today. And } 
like Sidney Lanier’s brook frozen on the | 
hills that felt the sun and heard its call 
to service, so would I dedicate my life, | 
But oh not the hills of Habersham / 

And oh not the valley of Hall i 
Avail. I am fain for to travel the main. ; 

Downward the voices of duty call, 
Downward to toil and be mixed with the 

main, ; , 
For the dry valleys burn and the mills | 
are to turn, 
And a myriad voices constantly yearn, — 

Down from the hills of Habersham, 

Down through the valley of Hall. 
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The Saving Sense 


Nellie had been taken by her mother | 
to a women’s club luncheon, and on be- | 
ing asked by her father what she had | 
seen there, replied: “I saw Mrs. Smith | 
wouldn’t eat potatoes, and Mrs. Arm- | 
strong wouldn’t eat potatoes, and Mrs. 
Williams wouldn’t eat potatoes.” “But 
why?” questioned her father. “Oh, they 
said potatoes would make them fat; | 
but, do you know, every one of them | 
was fat already!”’—Liberty. ; 


f 


The street car occupants were listen-_ 
ing to a high toned conversation be-, 
tween two women, one accompanied by | 
a small boy. Every one understood that 
the speaker had moved into a “larger | 
house farther west.” | 

“Do you know dear,” she continued, 
“we had such a trying time getting the | 
things into order on the last occasion | 
we had to move that this time we just) 
handed all the things over to the mov-| 
ing company and they did everything. | 
My husband and I went touring until 
things were in order.” s 

At this point the small boy shouted: 
“Look, mummy”—and he pointed to 4) 
man on the pavement—‘“there’s the man 
who comes every week for the furnt-| 
ture money.” 4 


Two Highland farmers met on their 
way to church and one said: “Mon, I 


was wonderin’ what ye will be ashe 


business on the Sawbath.” 
exclaimed the other. “Mon, sellin’ a 
sheep like that for fifty shillin’s is not 
business at all; it’s just charity. — 
Edinburgh Scotsman. sf 
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Station WCOY 


A ie is station WCOY radiocasting from the office of 
THE BAPTIST third floor of the Immanuel Build- 
ing, 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

“Listen to a little homily on ‘Loyalty’ by the late Elbert 
Hubbard. 

“When a man quits his work—say oiling the engine or 
scrubbing the deck—and leans over the side, calling to 
outsiders explaining what a bum boat he is aboard of, 
how bad the food is and what a fool there is for a cap- 
tain, he gradually loosens his hold until he falls into the 
yeasty deep. There is no one to blame but himself, yet 
probably you will have hard work to make him under- 
stand this little point. 

“When a man is told to do a certain thing, and there 
leaps to his lips, or even to his heart, the formula, ‘I wasn’t 
hired to do that,’ he is standing upon a greased plank that 
inclines toward the sea. When the plank is tilted to a 
proper angle, he goes to Davy Jones’ locker, and nobody 
tilts the fatal plank but the man himself. 

“And the way the plank is tilted is this: The man takes 
more interest in passing craft and what is going on on 
land than in doing his work on board the ship. 

“So, I repeat: No man employed by a successful con- 
cern was ever discharged. Those who fall overboard get 
on the greased plank themselves and then give it a tilt to 
starboard. 

“If you are on a greased plank, you better get off it, 
and quickly, too. 


“LOYALTY IS THE THING.” 


“A small subscription list for THE BAPTIST in a local 
church does not always indicate a lack of loyalty. Listen 
to what this pastor has to say: ‘Our church is carrying 
a terribly heavy load. The people give until I am ashamed 
to talk of money to some of them. Our church places 
Missions free in every home on our list. I tremendously 
like THE BAPTIST and am waiting for the strategic op- 
portunity to strike for the paper. There are striking and 
novel features in the paper which make it very helpful 

to me.’ 


“Another pastor writes: ‘Let me say that the paper is 
better today than ever before. I used to read it principally 
for the news items. Now I am gripped by the inspiring 
editorials, by ‘The World in Transit,’ and by many of 
the live interesting articles of recent weeks. God bless the 
editors and may the good work go on.’ 


“A pastor of one of the largest churches in Montana 
writes: ‘I will do my level best to get a goodly number 
of our folks to subscribe for the paper beginning May 1 
as per your offer of eight months for $1. It seems that 
it is high time for all of our Baptists to get together and 
read our denominational paper. We ought by all means 
to have at least fifty subscribers from this church. May 
God bless you in your great task.’ 


“Mrs. F. W. Dunn, Mason City, Iowa, says it with a 
check for $29. That, too, hath its own distinctive elo- 
quence. 

“The office boy will now recite his little pep poem.” 


“When you go a-smiling, 
All the world smiles too; 

If you start and worry 
Then the world frets you. 


When youw’re heavy laden, 
Every mile’s a mile; 

If you stop to feel it 
You'll forget to smile. 


If your day’s perplexing 

And you're cross the while, 
Don’t forget the others 

Who will miss your smile.” 


“The office boy says he’s been thinking about the defii- 
nition that he read recently of a parking space. He says 
it is a place where you leave your car to have the tail light 


‘torn off. He wonders if in the long run it would not be 


more satisfactory and less expensive to keep moving. 
“WCOY signs off until May 9. Goodnight.” 


A Boy and God 


A LITTLE boy ten years old asks a 
question of Dr. Frank Crane and 
Doctor Crane answers him through the 
chicago Daily News: 

~ “Will you please write and say whether 
there is a God or not? A man told me 
here isn’t any. J asked the teacher and 
she said she didn’t know, as some said 
there was and some said there wasn't. 
Mamma says there is, but papa says he 
doesn’t know anything about such things. 
We boys have had a debate about it and 
we thought we would ask you.” 

Yes, my boy, there is a God. You 
sannot see or hear him, but I will tell 
you how you can feel him. 

Did you ever lie, or cheat, or steal, 
bE treat a smaller boy cruelly, or be 
a1 coward when you should have been 
brave? If so, you have felt a hurt in- 
‘side your mind, a miserable feeling in 
our heart, as if you were sick at your 
stomach, or as if you had struck your 
finger with a hammer. It is God that 
30 makes you hurt. 

Have you ever wanted to do some- 
hing mean, or nasty, and resisted the 
lJesire, put it away from you, and acted 
honestly and fair; and have you not no- 
ticed then a good feeling, a sense of 
imner pride and satisfaction and man- 
hood? It is God that gives you this 
good feeling when you play the man. 


f 


Have you ever looked up at the sky 
at night and, remembering what you have 
been told about the vast distances of the 
stars and that they are worlds like ours 
moving through space as fast as cannon 
balls, have you ever had the feeling of 
wonder; of how great, and majestic the 
universe is, and you but a tiny atom in 
it all? That feeling of wonder and awe 
comes from God. A very wise man, 
Carlyle, said that worship is wonder. So 
that when you see anything that makes 
you wonder because of its greatness or 


beauty or mystery, you are really wor- 


shiping God, whether the object be the 
ocean, the mountain or a good man or 
woman. 

It is not the police that protect our 
lives, my boy. Only a few wicked men 
come into conflict with the policemen. 
But there is something that holds every 
man back from cruelty and unclean- 
ness, that stays the murderer’s arm and 
causes many a woman to drown her- 
self rather than be vile. That some- 
thing is God. He watches over us all 
and neither slumbers nor sleeps. 

None of us understands why he al- 
lows so many people to do wrong, but 
we feel that there is something in every 
human breast that makes wrong doing 
bring misery every time. 

The most important thing for you to 
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believe about God is that he is not your 
enemy, and he is not watching you like 
a detective to punish you, but that he 
is your friend, that he is loving and 
serving you every minute of your life. 

It is God who rolls the stars in the 
heavens, who lifts the sun up in the 
morning, and guides the moon at night; 
who causes the wheat and corn, the 
trees and flowers to grow; who brings 
the birds back from the south in the 
spring; who makes the little lambs frol- 
ic and the kittens play; who makes chil- 
dren happy and the grown people kind 
and patient. 

So, my boy, whether your folks are 
Hebrew or Christian, Buddhist or Mo- 
hammedan, even if they are “nothing at 
all,” you may rest assured that they 
will not object to your believing what 
I have here told you; and you may be 
sure also that to believe in God and 
to try to feel and follow him will do 
more than anything else in the world 
to make you an honest, happy and brave 
man to make these who love you glad 
because of you, and to make all the 
world respect and trust you. 


HILDREN'S DAY. 


MUSIC 


Free samples of services of songs, etc., will be sent to 
Pastors, Superintendents, or Committees. 


TWO PAGEANT SERVICES 


1. Gateways of the able) These may be used with 

2. His Wondrous Works § or without the pageants, 
using the songs only, and supplying the necessary 
recitations from Helper, No. 11. Samples of these 
Pageants free of charge. 


* Helper No. 11. A book of recitations, exercises, 
drills and songs.Plenty of good material. 20c each. 


* Children’s Day Specials, No. 1. Five special 
numbers, some with incidental music, in one 
booklet, 25 cents. 


Our “ Magnificat’’ is well named. No matter how 
many competitors it has, in most cases it is the unani- 
mous choice for the Sunday School. Have YOU 
seen it? Returnable sample on request. 


* Not sent for examination. 


HALL-MACK CO. oe & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. } Philadelphia, Pa. 


——§For Pageants 
AND ALL OTHER SUPPLIES FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
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Box 430 _ 


91 Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Van Duzen Bells 
Sormerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal | 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 
The E. W. Van Duzen Co, 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue 
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1] PARISH PAPERS 


Any church, school or class can 


publish a parish paper by using our 
co-operative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work, 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


THERE are more men’s names in this Biblical cross word puzzle than any- 


thing else. 


Most of these names are from the Old Testament. 


But there 


is, also, a smattering from the New Testament. And there are some words, 
of course, that have lived on the pages of the old black dictionary. 


© 1925 THE J.c.w. co. 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (6) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 


ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 


The horizontal and vertical 
The first letter of each word is 


indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 
It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 


These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 


When 


the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern. 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


HORIZONTAL 


Federal district (abbr.) 

Boundary between Edom and Moab (Deut. 
2:14) 

Father 

A grain 

A measure of weight 

A son of Noah 
Conjunction 

To place 

An Israelite 

And (Latin) 

Part of the verb 
Pronoun 

A small (and often poisonous) tree 

The second son of Jacob 

Street (abbr.) 

Used to propel a boat 

An Egyptian god 

Purchase 

Cain dwelt there 

Expressive of denial 

Tag 

Faint 

A great president’s son familiar nick- 
name) 

Upon 

An apostle 

Negation 


“to be” 


VERTICAL 
Accomplish 
A liquid measure (Hebrew) 
Preposition 
Wanderer 
Half an em 
To strike gently 
Part of the verb 
A wooden vessel 
A rude house 
Father of David 
One of the patriarchs 
Tired 
The father of Haran (Gen. 11:24) 


One of the Pharaohs (popular nickname) 
Pronoun 


Verify 

A man of sorrows 

A nephew of Abram 
A girl’s name 


“to be” 


34. Light brown 
35. Toward 
36. Of (French) 
37. Pronoun 
39. Accomplish 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (6) 


[P]HIAIRIAIO|H 
NBBE|LIE|P|H 


If it’s an eight-hundred-dollar car it’ 
bought on the installment plan. If it’ 
a four-thousand-dollar car it’s bought 0 
the deferred payment plan. — Religtot 


Telescope. | 
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he Supernatural Jesus, by George W. Mc- 
‘Daniel. New York: Doran. $1.75. 


As the title indicates the purpose of 
je book is to present the supernatural 
jaracter of Jesus as each written Gos- 
al presents it; also the writings of St. 
aul. To every one is denoted a chap- 
r. These are followed by a chapter 
, the virgin birth, and that by one on 
‘e resurrection, and another on the deity 
ithe Lord. Two chapters follow, one 
1 the mistakes of the modernists who 
‘e “handled without gloves” and the 
st chapter on the truth about the Bible 
jd modern science. The discussions are 
‘om the conservative viewpoint and con- 
derably apologetic. 
id discussions are presented in clear, 
amgent, and strenuous style, somewhat 
ogmatic and occasionally drastic; but 
‘aver harsh. As a whole the book is 
ymstructive and is read with pleasure 
hether or not one accepts all the con- 
‘usions. We know of nothing better 
om the viewpoint occupied. The copy 
litor lacked vigilance when he permit- 
da reference in the preface to Jesus 
hrist as having been made by Josephus. 
iach a conceded interpolation into the 
be of Josephus should not have been 
‘cognized as genuine. 
—H. O. RowLanps 

he People of the Philippines, by Frank 


Charles Laubach. New York: Doran Co. 
515 pages. $3.50 net. 


This is an accurate and exhaustive 
ork undertaken in true scientific spirit. 
is perhaps the best survey that has 
+t been made of the Filipinos and their 
land world. It is based on expert 
‘st-hand observation covering many 
i and presented in a vivid style. It 
is many fine half-tone illustrations. 
‘is book will supply thinking people 
ith valuable data concerning the whole 
hilippine question. It deals at length 
ith the general oriental question, the 
ith of Islam in the islands, the com- 
-gof the Spaniards, the Catholic church 
id the Friars, the advent of Americans, 
-e impact of Protestant forces on the 
gan and Romish elements, the attempt 
' create a national Philippine church, 
ie problem of languages and races, the 
atholic counter-reformation and_ the 
‘neral status at the close of 1924, mak- 
g this volume necessary for any one 
ishing to have reliable information 
fought down to date. Whether one’s 
‘terest in the Philippines lies in his- 
‘iry, politics, education, missions, re- 
zion or race migrations and race amal- 
imations, here is a treatment by one 
ho has merited the -confidence of the 
aders of life in this area. 
—G. CLIFFORD. CRESS 


he Story of Social Christianity by Francis 


Herbert Stead, M. A., in 2 Volumes. New 
‘York: Doran Co. $2 a volume. 


| Thave seen a river start in the moun- 
lins clear and swift, flowing down to- 
ard the plains. By and by the stream 
ecomes muddied, as it flows through 
ay; then one sees the river flowing 
‘ito the sands and scattering its waters 


The propositions | 


and practically disappearing. Yet the 
water was not lost; it was flowing on 
beneath the surface; in time it passed 
the sands and the waters gathering to- 
gether became once more the mighty 
river. Which thing is an illustration 
of the cause of- Christ. 


“The Story of Social Christianity” is 
one of the significant books of today. 
The author himself illustrates his theme. 
Over thirty years ago he published a 
most suggestive little book on “The 
Kingdom of God.” And in the years 
since, as warden of Browning Hall and 
a leader in social movements, he has 


been applying the gospel. Out of his 
study and experience we have this 
volume. 


The author shows that the gospel of 
Christ was the evangel of the kingdom 
of God. This was a great synthetic truth 
and included both the personal and the 
social aspects. But as every one knows, 
the social was sometimes forgotten and 
often ignored; the consequence is, it 
has not always received clear emphasis. 
Yet in every generation there have been 
teachers and leaders who have empha- 
sized the social gospel and have sought 
to apply it and practice it. Today the 
great truth of Christ, the gospel of the 
kingdom, is coming out of the sands and 
promises to become a mighty river. The 
work of tracing this development is a 
most interesting one, and Mr. Stead has 
made a large contribution to the in- 
creasing knowledge of the things of 
Christ. We are glad this study has been 
made; but, like Columbus and the egg, 


- we wonder why some one did not do it 


before. 

The work appears in two volumes, the 
first covering the period from the be- 
ginnings of Christianity to the discovery 
of the new world. And the author shows 
how the great social ideals of Christ in- 
spired men and movements in the church. 
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The second volume takes up the story in 
modern times and shows how the re- 
formers while emphasizing the personal 
aspects of Christianity, yet many of 
them, at least, threw great emphasis up- 
on the social gospel. It is significant 
that in the past both in the earlier church 
and in the reformation period, the great 
leaders have sought to interpret the so- 
cial ideals of the gospel and to apply 
those ideals in every-day life. The re- 
sult is that today there is an enlarging 
view of the kingdom of God and a new 
emphasis upon social Christianity. The 
kingdom of God by the nature of the 
case must include all life and transform 
all institutions. The gospel includes the 
personal and the social; it intends re- 
sults in all realms of life. What we call 
the social is not incidental in Christian- 
ity; nor can its results be regarded as 
secondary. “The Story of Social Chris- 
tianity’ clearly shows that this is the 
case; it is hence a most valuable apolo- 
getic for the gospel. Many things indi- 
cate that the world is preparing for the 
next great reformation, which will be 
nothing less than the attempt to under- 
stand and follow Christ. Augustine long 
ago recognized the truth, and in an in- 
dignant word he asks: “How could the 
City of God either take a beginning, or 
be developed or attain its proper des- 
tiny, if the life of the saints were not a 
social life?” 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paidel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


The author has done his work well 
and the book shows fine insight and 
high scholarship. It is a distinct con- 
tribution to a great subject. The story 
is true to the facts in the case and it 
has not glossed over the failures of men 
in the past; yet the total result of the 
book is hopeful and buoyant. Guidance 
for the future will often be found in 
the study of the past. For this reason 
this book demands, as no doubt it will 
receive, careful study on the part of the 
people of the churches. It is a great 
story told in an interesting way, and 
there is a fine balance in.its presenta- 
tion. 

—Samuel Zane Batten. 


China in the Family of Nations, by Henry 
T. Hodgkin. New York: Doran. $2.00 
net. 

An exceedingly interesting and timely 
book. It answers so many questions 
and explains so many perplexities com- 


mon to students of China that make the. 


“celestial” empire all but a well-known 
country. We regret that so little is 
said about ancient China’s origin and 
history. Possibly that great nation has 
the good fortune to possess the bene- 
diction pronounced, “Blessed is the na- 
tion that has no history.” However of 
modern China, its development, needs 
wealth, growth and future and its rela- 
tions to the “family of nations,” the 
volume is a classic by a competent 
author and a thoroughly informed his- 
torian. Political, industrial, social, and 
educational China is admirably described. 


Conditions of Conversion, by W. L. Watkin- 
son. 


Doctor Watkinson has again, in his 
latest volume, given us a series of ser- 
mons which shows no falling away from 
the high standard set in previous volumes 


covering a period of two generations. He 
has given us nineteen sermons of ma- 
ture thinking in this present volume. The 
texts with a few exceptions are drawn 
from the Old Testament. In each ser- 
mon he has presented the New ‘Testa- 
ment viewpoint in clear conservative 
terms. There is much mature thinking, 
clarity of thought and, withal a sim- 
plicity of presentation; there is a wealth 
of apt illustration enriching the entire 
series of sermons. He presents his 
point of view with these very striking 
words: “We are little the better for 
sermons which dispense with the reason- 
ing faculty, however much such ser- 
mons may be preferred. The dimmest 
glimpse into a new world is infinitely 
more to be coveted than the most bril- 
liant commonplace. If we will only lis- 
ten with humility and patience to the 
preacher who preaches over our heads, 
we will find that he has added a cubit 
to our statue. Doctor Watkinson lives 
up to his ideal. Throughout the volume 
there is constant reference to science, 
art, fiction, poetry, psychology, phil- 
osophy, and the essays. The themes 
have special bearing on the critical prob- 
lems of these heart-searching days of 
modern life. The gospel of Jesus 
Christ in all its simplicity is presented 
clearly. 


THE BAPTIS§ 


Editor’s Notes on the Less 
for May 17 | 


SAUL BECOMES A CHRISTIAN © 
Lesson Text: Acts 9:1-18. Golden Te 
2. Cor. 5:17 

One of the outstanding events 
corded in the New Testament is 
conversion of Saul of Tarsus. Apfg 
ently without warning and apart fr 
any direct effort on the part of Ch 
tians to convert him, Saul became a | 
liever in Jesus as the Christ. And 
if the condensed record could be 
panded we would find that before c 
version, Saul was dissatisfied with h 
self and with his activities. It is usu 
understood that the martyrdom 
Stephen made a profound impression. 
Saul. After the strenuous months) 
persecuting Christians, he had time, 
reflect on it all as he. journeyed) 
Damascus. 


: 


| 


The Cause of His Conversion 


The immediate cause of Saul’s ¢ 
version was the vision that came to ] 
on the way to Damascus to which | 
afterwards refers as “the heave 
vision.” In this vision he saw the liv 
Christ and heard him speak. Th 
times the story is repeated in the A| 
and each time it is essentially the sa’ 
story. The Christ appeared to Saul ; 
rebuked him for his activity in persec 
ing the church with which Christ id 
tified himself.. The vision was so } 
to Saul, that it changed the whole ¢ 
rent of his life. It blinded him, | 
nerved him and for three days folly 
ing, he could see nothing or eat ne 
ing. The psychology of it was trem| 
dous in its effects. We might call }| 
miraculous conversion. Saul always | 
garded it as such and never failed 
stress the divine personality and po. 
manifest in his conversion. Of cot 
his own obedience to the heavenly vis 
was the human element which wig 
with the divine power to transform | 
from a proud, intolerant Pharisee t 
humble, gracious Christian. The ca) 
of all conversions is the same—diy 
power working with human means, 
no two occasions of conversion are al 


The Character of His Conversion 


Perhaps one word will express | 
character of Saul’s conversion. It} 
radical. Saul himself was radical : 
therefore his whole life and acti 
were radical. Every man’s convers| 
must necessarily take on the nature} 
the man himself. The Acts is a rec) 
of conversions and it is interesting] 
note the difference in them. A be 
conversion can never be a radical afi! 
It is an evolution not a_ revoluti) 
Lydia opened her heart to receive 
word as quietly and gently as the sr} 
falls, but the Philippian jailor hac} 
dramatic conversion. However, all ; 


uine conversions to Christ have a c¢ 
mon radical character in the fact t 
they bring the converts into submiss) 
to Christ as Saviour, into obedience} 
Christ as Lord, into communion W 
Christ as Friend. | 


we 
ees, 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 


In the interest of bringing to more of our people the advantages of 
THE BAPTIST and registering them among the thousands of happy 
and satisfied subscribers who eagerly look forward to the weekly 
visits of the paper, an unprecedented offer is made at this time. 


ONE DOLLAR 


Sent by Check, Post Office order, or in any other way that the dollar 
will reach the office of THE BAPTIST safely and promptly, will 
bring THE BAPTIST to any address in the United States for 


Thirty-Five Weeks 


OR 


Eight Months 


Beginning May 1 and continuing to December 31 


PASTORS—you cannot afford to let this bargain pass by without 
making the most of it among your members who are not subscribers! 


AGENTS—Now is the time to supplement your former efforts with 
new endeavor to secure a larger list of subscriptions! 


SUBSCRIBERS—You want to pass a good thing along. Here is 
your opportunity to enlist others in your church in taking THE 
BAPTIST! 


Everybody Get Busy and Boost 


We want thousands to get the full reports of the convention at Seattle 
which will appear in THE BAPTIST. The Pre-convention Number 
of THE BAPTIST which will appear a month before the Convention 
opens ought to be in the hands of multitudes of our people. This 
number will be a guide to all who plan on attending the Convention. 


The Baptist—Your Own Paper-The Baptist 


232( S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BAPTF 


Our Schools and Colleges 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


(Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Member of North Central Association 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
Tuition a year $100.00 
Offers Degree of A. B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, 
superior equipment, new science hall, new 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Pre-professional courses: 
engineering, journalism, business, 
ture, education, ministry. 

Special attention to training Christian 
workers, high school teachers, music, home 
economics, physical education. 

For bulletins and other information address 


President Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D, Box 
BB, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas, 


medicine, law, 
agricul- 


Des Moines University 


JOHN W. MILLION, Pres. 


FIX YOUR GOAL 


Men and women with definite objectives 
have a great advantage over those who 
merely wander through life. 


Des Moines University offers standard 
courses, plus association with purposeful 
young people and contacts which are 
only possible in a progressive city. 


Able instructors take keen personal in- 
terest in the progress of students, seek- 
ing in every way to be genuinely helpful. 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 


4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home Economics. 
Outdoor sports. 9 Buildings. New College Dor- 
mitory. Campus 25 acres. 73rd year. Term 
opens September 9, 1925. For catalog address 
Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B. D.,; Dean 
Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUT 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 


President, J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Graduate School of Theology 
and Missions, of high scholastic 
standards and evangelical loyal- 
ty. Degree of B.D. 

Theological, Missionary, Re- 
ligious-Educational College course of 4 years, col- 
lege standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th.B. 

NATHAN R. WOOD, President 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


BETHEL INSTITUTE 
ST, PAUL, MINNESOTA, 
Trains for leadership in Church and Kingdom 
Service. 
College and Seminary Prepara- 
Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 
Bible and Missionary Training. 
Accredited. Strong religious and missionary 
spirit. A school with a purpose, which makes 
investments of life and money worth while. 
Write for catalog, and send gifts to 
G. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Minn. 
SS EE TT RE a) 


Departments: 
tory, 
Theological, 


Linfield college students have thus far 
won two Cecil Rhodes _ scholarships. 
These are worth $4,500 each and provide 
for a three years’ course of study at Ox- 
ford university, England. 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
enrolls every year more than 400 stu- 
dents. It has always welcomed students 
of whatever previous preparation or 
lack of it. In respect to scholarship of 
its students on entering, the standard is 
rising. Last year only 48 were without 
other secondary or higher education. 


Students and faculty from Des Moines 
University Conservatory of Music, un- 
der the direction of Dean Raymond N. 
Carr, have completed an arrangement 
with the Des Moines radiocast station, 
WHO, whereby they will broadcast 
programs of worth-while music the last 
Friday night in each month, between 
the hours of eight and nine o’clock. 


The trustees of the Crozer Theologi- 
cal seminary at their mid-year meeting 
appointed Rev. John Humpstone, D. D., 
class of 1874, the Samuel A. Crozer lec- 
turer for the school year 1925-26. Doc- 
tor Humpstone has accepted the appoint- 
ment and contemplates giving a bio- 
graphical study of the great preachers of 
Christian history. Doctor Humpstone 
has generously consented to the publica- 
tion cf the series under the terms of the 
lectureship. 


Kalamazoo college has received the 
championship debate cup awarded by the 
Michigan Debate league to the Kalama- 
zoo men’s teams. This cup is the sec- 
ond championship cup won by the 
Kalamazoo debaters in the past three 
years. It contains the names of the nine 
men who participated in the all unanim- 
ously victorious debates. These men 
are: Gould Fox, Kalamazoo; James Mc- 
Laughlin, Kalamazoo; Gilbert Otto, 
Niles; Harold Beadle, Augusta; Robert 
Stein, Des Moines, Ia.; Raymond Ford, 
Detroit; Edwin Gemrich, Kalamazoo; 
Leroy Stinebower, St. Johns; and Leslie 
DeBow, Kalamazoo. — 


On Saturday, Apr. 18, the seniors of 
Ottawa university donned their caps and 
gowns and had charge of the regular as- 
sembly exercises. Dean W. B. Wilson, 
O.U., ’95, delivered the address. Robert 
McCrea, Richmond, president of the 
class, led the devotionals. Miss Dorothy 
Blunt, Cawker City, Kan., sang, “I Know 
a Garden.” Among the members of the 
class are Indie Brinkersoff Wilson (Mrs. 
W. B. Wilson) B. Mus. 95; Ruth Camp- 
bell, assistant in physical education, and 
Edwin R. Elbel, director of physical 
education. Four of the men in the class 
wear the official “O” in athletics, and two 
of the women. In the freshman year 


the class numbered 133. It now numbers 
Sixty. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1831 Granville, Oh 
Clark W. Chamberlain, Ph.D., LL.D 


President 


A COLLEGE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN 


For nearly a century Denison has bee 
building college opportunities for men @ 
women, With a broad comprehensive curri) 
ulum students are prepared for life’s a 
tivities, 
tacts with students, 


ganizations provide for one hundred p) 
Doane Academy offe| 


cent participation. 
courses for preparatory and belated sti 
dents, 


ing. Expenses are reasonable and colle; 
life democratic, 
For information address 


Secretary, CLARENCE M. EDDY | 


Granville, Ohio. 


Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LL.D., Pre 
THE COLLEGE 


Awards the degrees of B. A., of B. S. in E 
ology, Home Economics, Education, Chemifes 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Mngineerin 
after four years of work. .! 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Voice Culture and Singing, Wind Instrument 
History of Music, Public School Musie 
mony, Composition, Theory, Vergil Clavi : 
Bucknell aims to develop men and women 
will apply Christian ideals in every departm 
of human endeavor. I. 


For catalogue and information, address 
H. Walter Holter, Registrar, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


LINFIELD COLLEGE 


tei 

The Baptist College of the Pacific Northwe 
Standard Courses and Degrees. 

Voice, Piano, Organ, Stenography, — 

Typewriting ; 

Second semester opens February 2, 1925, 
For further information write to 


McMinnville, Oregon 


Fifty-second year. 
or business careers. 
leading colleges. 
splendid health record. 
letics. Swimming pool. Christian influences a! 
training. Music advantages. For catalog, a 
dress The Principal, Box B, Montour Fi A 
New York, 


a 


COLLEGE . | 


Two years of Liberal Arts, Home Eci| 


nomics, Art, Expression, Piano, Orga) 
Violin and Voice. For catalogue write 1 


James Asa White, President — 
Capito! Hill Station Denver, Colorad 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in 
a new subscription with check for $2.50 


THE BAPTIST 


417 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tl. 


We will advance the subscription 14 montl 
instead of 12 months, 


Professors have sympathetic col) 
Class and campus 0) 


The Conservatory of Music featur! 
complete musical training and fits for teael| 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY | 


affords instruction in Piano, Pipe Organ, Violl| 
He 
er. 


President, LEONARD W. RILEY, | 


Cook Academy | 


Prepares boys for colle;| 
Graduates are successful | 
In Finger Lake region wi'| 
All body-building at| 


COLORADO WOMAN’S | 


| 
4 
: 
: 


GOULD’S 


Courtesy of The Great Northern. 


MOUNTAIN, GRINNELL GLACIER AND LAKE JOSEPHINE, GLA- 
CIER NATIONAL PARK 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry Edwaid Tralle 
have recently returned to their home in 
New York City from two months in the 
South, where they were engaged in lec- 
turing and teaching in conventions and 
conferences in Virginia, South Carolina 
and Georgia. They have a number of 
summer engagements, both in the South 
and in the North, to serve in the cause 
of religious education. 


The annual dinner of the First church, 
Pittsburgh, was held Wednesday eve- 
ning, Apr. 15, with 400 seated at the 
tables. Reports from different depart- 
ments showed fine progress. ‘This 
budget for the year was over $23,000 and 
a note of $2600, which had run for sev- 
eral years, was added, a total of $25,600. 
This was paid and a balance of over $100 
reinained. The budget for the coming 
year is $22,500 and nearly all has been 
pledged as a result of the every-member 
canvass, with others yet to be reached. 


As evidence of changing conditions 
and the progress of events the Publica- 
tion society has decided to retire chapel 
car number 1, “Evangel,” from the rails. 
Rather than to dispose of it to some 
circus, land agent or carnival company, 
the society has presented it to the 
Wyoming Convention, to be used as a 
permanent church edifice and parson- 
age. Plans are rapidly maturing for the 
organization of a church at Rawlins and 
the settling of the car out on a lot to 
be used by this church. “Evangel” has 
served for thirty-five years in a noble 
way and deserves an honorable retire- 
ment. The society is to be congratu- 
lated upon this wise decision, and the 
Wyoming Convention is grateful for 
this contribution. 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, Dr. Roswell Harmon 
Potter of Hartford, Conn., moderator 
of the National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches in the United States, 
and other religious and political leaders 
of America and distinguished visitors 
from overseas are to be in Boston 
during the week of May 10 to take part 
in the celebration of the centenary of 
the American Unitarian association. 
Senator William E. Borah, Governor 
Alvan T. Fuller, of Massachusetts, and 
Mayor James M. Curley of Boston are 
on the program. Others are Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard; Dr. Abram Simons of Washing- 
ton, president of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis; Dr. John S. Lowe 
of Providence, R. I.; general superin- 
tendent of the Universalist General con- 
vention; Dr. Willard L. Sperry, dean of 
the theological school in Harvard uni- 
versity; Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon of 
Dartmouth college; Dr. James E. Gregg, 
principal of Hampton institute; Thomas 
Mott Osborne, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Society 
for Penal Information. 


Partial reports of the Chicago Church 
Federation for the last year indicate that 
when all of the figures are available the 
1000 Protestant churches will have re- 
ceived by baptism more than 30,0v0 
members, and by other methods more 
than 20,000. 

The Protestant churches of the United 
States and Canada in 1921 supported 16,- 
574 missionaries on foreign fields and 
72.258 native workers. ‘They operated 
440 hospitals and 588 dispensaries. No 
less than 717,343 children and youth are 
enrolled in schools and colleges. These 
churches that year spent on their foreign 
mission work $38,671,158. A tremendous 
service for world peace, and yet—it 
would not pay for one battleship. 

The evangelistic department of the 
Home Mission society is preparing to 
major evangelism during the church year 
of 1925-26 on a much larger scale than 
has ever yet been attempted. All the 
leaders of our national societies have 
been so favorably disposed to cooperate 
that they have agreed to commit, as far 
as they may be able to do so, the en- 
tire denomination to this special effort 
during the months of February and 
March, 1926, and in every possible way 
make this their program for the entire 
year. In anticipation of such an unusual 
effort, a New England Conference was 
held May 4-6 in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, to take full advantage of the sum- 
mer and early autumn months for spe- 
cial work in rural communities, and in 
every way possible, assist the pastors 
and committees in forming prayer 
groups, selecting personal workers and 
fostering the spirit of evangelism in 
all our churches, educational institutions, 
and mission centers of every descrip- 
tion. 


Index 
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Rev. D. T. Pulliam has presented to 
the Wyoming Convention a tent, forty 
by sixty feet, made of twelve-ounce | 
khaki army duck, for evangelistic meet- 
ings. The tent was raised first at Basin > 
and a meeting held there. From Basin 
it will be taken to Thermopolis, and 
then to Riverton, possibly from there to 
Lander. | 


In this column recently, the county jail 
at Lowell, Mass., was named as one. 
closed by the effect of prohibition in that 
state, and it was stated that the building 
was for sale. Rev. W. D. Swaffield sup- | 
plements that statement with the follow- 
ing interesting information: “This jail | 
was sold eight months ago to Cardinal 
O’Connell and is being made a Catholic | 
boys’ school to be called “The Keith Me- | 
morial School’ in memory of Keith of 
theater fame, who left his money to | 
Cardinal O’Connell.” 


Southern Baptists easily led the nation | 
in advances in both Sunday-school and | 
young people’s work during 1924, when | 
they had a net gain of 916 schools and | 
143,869 pupils, and gained 1676 new B. Y. | 
P. U.’s, and 50,501 additional young peo- | 
ple enrolled. These figures are revealed | 
in the annual report of Dr. E. P. All | 
dredge, secretary of the department of 
survey and information of the Sunday- | 
school board, Nashville. The total num- 
ber of Sunday schools affiliated with the | 
Southern Baptist Convention is given at 
21,517, with a present enrolment of 
2,525,586, representing a gain of 17.6 
schools and 2766 pupils for every week 
of the past year. Baptist Young Peo- | 
ple’s Unions now total 17,695 with a- 
present enrolment of 545,650, according | 
to the survey. These figures represent | 
a weekly gain of thirty-two unions and | 
971 additional members throughout the | 
year. 


The Connie Maxwell orphanage at | 
Greenwood, S. C., has recently been en- | 
gaged in the work of self-analysis in | 
order to decide whether it is best using © 
its resources. Its social worker, Miss | 
Lavinia Keys, has spent several weeks — 
in Philadelphia, New York and Boston 
visiting institutions and agencies. She_ 
was assisted by the members of the | 
staff of the Child Welfare league of 
America who arranged her schedule and 
introduced her at different places. Miss 
Keys is planning to give her full time to 
the study of intake and of the children 
already in the institution, especially | 
those who are giving some difficulty and 
are regarded as “problems.” The or- 
phanage is interested in making its pro- 
gram sufficiently diversified to admit of 
whatever form of care seems best after a 
careful study of the needs of the in-. 
dividual child and of his family has been 
made. The institution has 350 children 
at present, is located in the country and) 
is controlled and entirely supported by, 
the Baptists of South Carolina. 
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Colgate university is as famous for its 
debate teams as for athletics. This 
supremmacy in debating has been main- 
‘tained over a period of twenty years. 
The season just closed is an outstanding 
}success. The climax came with victory 
on Mar. 30 at Springfield, Mass., over 
» Bates college, the former “world cham- 
pion debaters.” The record with Bates 


‘college in five debates over a period of 
years is three to two in favor of Col- 
gate. Last spring at the time of the 
Northern Baptist Convention in Milwau- 
kee, Colgate won over the strong Wil- 
liam Jewell team. Among Methodist 
colleges, Ohio-Wesleyan ranks first in 
debating. Colgate has won seven out 
of twelve debates with this leading in- 
stitution. Debating at Colgate is an edu- 
cational activity. Many of our strong 
jie achers are graduates of the debate 
platform. Notable among these is Dr. 
B. C. Clausen, who was a brilliant Col- 
gate debater. Each member of the de- 
bate squad is required to master the gen- 
eral field from which the debate is taken. 
This involves study and investigation of 
such fields as politics, history, economics 
and sociology. No Colgate debater is 
allowed to speak until he has proved his 
knowledge of the subject. It is a Col- 
gate boast of twenty years standing that 
the opposition team never knows more 
about the question. The debater must 
also acquire the power of effective ex- 
ttemporaneous speech. This is accom- 
lished by constant practice under the 
direction and criticism of the professor 
in charge. The debater must learn the 
fundamental laws of logic and effective 
refutation. This training in clear and 
Straight thinking is invaluable to the 
future minister. The record that Col- 
gate has achieved has not resulted from 
ithe use of a few exceptional men. [Each 
Season a large squad of promising men 
is selected. Ultimately between twelve 
and fifteen men usually gain positions 


on teams. No man with real ability is 


“denied opportunity to represent Colgate 


in debates. The debate work is in 
charge oi Prof. C. A. Kallgren, an ex- 
perienced Colgate debater and also a 
graduate of the Rochester Theological 
seminary. His ministerial training and 
experience gives him a real advantage in 
training ministerial students. 


The debating team that defeated both Bates college and Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. The speakers are left to right: A. L. Meyers, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. E. Frank, 
East Orange, N. J.; H. B. Stein, Buffalo, N. Y. 


At the University of Chicago in the 
graduate school of arts and literature 
there are 626 students registered, and in 
the Ogden graduate school of science, 
465. In the senior colleges there are 
1069, and in the junior colleges (includ- 
ing the unclassified) 1263. In the pro- 
fessional schools there are 182 divinity 
students, 197 medical students, 290 law 
students, 192 in education, 419 in com- 
merce and administration, and 63 in so- 
cial service administration. University 
College has an enrolment of 1759. The 
net total for the university (not including 
Rush Medical College) is 6398, of which 
2109 are graduate students and 4289 un- 
dergraduates. This is a gain of more 
than 400 over the registration for the 
corresponding quarter a year ago. 


Launching a drive toward more volun- 
tary and universal observance of the con- 
stitution and especially of the cighteenth 
amendinent, 3000 students of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California met re- 
cently in their assembly hall and pledged 
themselves to the cause of prohibition 
enforcement and issued an appeal to all 
other collegiate institutions to follow 
their example. 


Cheering news comes from Burma, 
oldest of Baptist mission fields. In the 
evangelistic work there have been more 
preachers and more self-support, writes 
Rey. Brayton C. Case from Pyinmana. 
A most interesting development is the 
number of native Christians of means 
and influence who are giving substantial 
help. A Burman village headman, Ko 
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Nyan of Khaungwa village, a prosperous . 
trader in timber and rice, is giving half 
the sum required to support a new Bur- 
man preacher, the balance of whose sal- 
ary comes from iocal funds. The saw- 
mill of U Ba Tsoe, a vigorous Christian 
and capable business man at Kwinsan, 
has become a Baptist center. Many have 
been baptized there, including some who 
formerly belonged to the local national- 
istic Buddhist societies. 


At the recent meeting in Chicago of 
the Social Science Research Council of 
the United States, Prof. Charles Edward 
Merriam, chairman of the department of 
political science at the University of Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the or- 
ganization. With the election of Profes- 
sor Merriam the council is planning to 
pursue during the coming year a number 
of studies of national or international im- 
portance, and has awarded $40,000 in fel- 
lowships for investigations here and 
abroad in such subjects as human migra- 
tion, internationa] news and communica- 
tion, origins of foreign elements in set- 
tlements of the Upper Mississippi val- 
ley, workings of election registration 
systems in the United States, social 
trends in economic theory, Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations, and the economic factor 
in crime. 


Ambassador Matsudaira of Japan told 
the guests at a dinner given him by the 
commission on international justice and 
good-will of the Federal Council of 
Churches in New York that because of 
Christian missionaries he did not feel a 
stranger. He stated plainly that Japan 
has no secret agreement with Russia, 
that Shantung has been restored to 
China, and that Japan is faithfully carry- 
ing out its part of the treaty adopted at 
the conference on limitation of arma- 
ment. 

The annual association of Baptist 
churches in Porto Rico was held in 
Carolina in March of this year, preceded 
by the sessions of the associational B. 
Y. P. U. The people of the town, even 
Catholic families, opened their homes to 
the delegates, and in several cases prej- 
udice was broken down by the presence 
of these earnest men and women of God. 
The program as carried out was of an 
exceptionally high order. Special objec- 
tives dominated each afternoon session, 
such as religious education, evangelism, 
self-support, each theme starting with 
gencral principles and culminating in 
constructive plans. The evening sessions 
were devoted to evangelistic messages. 
The evening meetings produced about 
fifty confessions. The reports of the 
churches showed increases in every line, 
330 baptisms, total offerings of $18,992, 
the largest ever reported. There are a 
large number of tithers, and the average 
per capita offering was $7.07, in the face 
of the direst poverty. One church, San- 
turce, had a per capita of $22.33. The 
average attendance at Sunday school 
increased 224, over increases of approxi- 
mately 1000 in each of the last two 
years. The attendance at our Sunday 
schools is now more than double the 
total membership of the churches. 
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Mrs. Walter C. Mason, Montour Falls, 
N. Y., is the deputation secretary for 
all of New York state and requests for 
speakers, foreign or home, for women’s 
associations or basket meetings should 
be made direct to her and she will supply 
the speaker if possible. Be sure to tell the 
day, hour and exact place of meeting 
and how to reach the place. 


The commencement exercises of the 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, IIll., will be held May 17-21. 
Dr. J. 'L. Campbell of Carson-Newman 
college, Jefferson City, Tenn., will be 
the preacher of the baccalaureate ser- 
mon at the Second church on Sunday 
morning, May 17, and in the evening 
of the same day at the Tabernacle 
church, Dr. H. C. Colebrook, Syracuse, 
N. Y., will be the preacher of the an- 
nual missionary sermon. On Monday 
night the usual theological conference 
will be followed by the reception. The 
graduating exercises will be held on 
Thursday night, May 21, at the Taber- 
nacle church. 


There are now 28,000 Protestant 
foreign missionaries in non-Christian 
lands, and 2,408,900 adult communicants 
with an enrolled Christian community of 
5,145,386 persons. In 36,610 Sunday 
schools there are two million pupils; 703 
hospitals and 1234 dispensaries treating 
over three million patients a year; a total 
of 245 orphanages, twenty-five institu- 
tions for the blind and deaf mutes, 
thirty-nine leper asylums, twenty-one 
homes for untainted children of lepers, 
twenty-one rescue homes for fallen 
women. The educational work includes 
109 colleges and universities, 2114 board- 
ing and high schools, 36,478 elementary 
schools, 376 kindergartens, thirty medical 
colleges, ninety-eight schools and classes 
for nurses, 406 theological and Bible 
training schools, 209 industrial schools 
and 240 normal schools. The Christian 
people of Europe and America gave last 
year for the maintenance of these varied 


activities $44,448 000. 


The Baptist Church Athletic League 
of Chicago has just completed a most 
successful first year of existence. Un- 
der a directorship consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the various churches 
affiliated, the organization has grown to 
such proportions that Baptist churches 
in all sections of the city are now given 
the opportunity to provide clean, whole- 
some, well-regulated athletic competi- 
tion for boys and young men. A dinner 
held in the Immanuel building, 2328 
South Michigan Ave., on Apr. 2, marked 
the close of a strenuous basketball sea- 
son. After a ten weeks’ schedule the 
two leading teams in each division 
played a final three-game series before 
large crowds of enthusiastic supporters 
at Bartlett gymnasium, University of 
Chicago. At the dinner silver loving- 
cups were awarded to Englewood church, 
winners of the junior division champion- 
ship, and to Immanuel church, winners 
in the senior division. Baseball prac- 
tice has been started among the differ- 
ent teams and indications point toward 
a spirited season in the league. 


On Jan. 19, the Leningrad Bible school 
was reopened for a new session. Over 
2000 people took part in the public serv- 
ice of prayer, and five choirs participated 
in the singing. The Bible school is, as 
before, under the control of one of the 
Baptist groups, the “Evangelical Chris- 
tian.” It has thirty students. 


Plans are now maturing for the rais- 
ing of a centennial commemoration fund 
of $150,000 to be given to the American 
Unitarian association as a church build- 
ing fund. The association has a similar 
fund, with a capital of $163,000, from 
which loans of $750,000 have been made 
and repaid. Fifty-nine churches in 
twenty-five states and provinces of Can- 
ada are now indebted to this fund, which 
has been the means through which at 
least $1,500,000 worth of church prop- 
erty has been added to the resources of 
the Unitarian fellowship. 


The First church, Berkeley, Cal., of 
which Dr, E. A. Hanley is pastor, ex- 
perienced an inspiring Easter. Three 
consecration services were held preced- 
ing Easter, and on Sunday morning the 
auditorium was filled to the doors, the 
overflow being cared for in the Sunday 
school assembly room. Seventy were re- 
ceived by baptism and letter, among 
those baptized being the pastor’s little 
daughter. In the evening twelve were 
baptized, eleven of whom were members 
of the Chung Mei (Chinese boys) home 
These boys have been regular attendants 
of the Sunday school for some months, 
and have evinced a strong religious in- 
terest; their responses when they came 
before the church as candidates for mem- 
bership showed an intelligence beyond 
their years. 
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Dr. Edgar Y. Mullins, president of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary and the Baptist World Alliance, 
returned to his desk in Norton Hall, 
Louisville, Monday, April 20, just three 
weeks and three days after undergoing 
a major operation at the Kentucky Bap- 
tist hospital. 


The Slavonic Baptist Union of Po. 
land was formed little more than a year 
ago. At the first annual conference 
forty-four churches were enrolled, with 
about 4000 members. At the second an. 
nual conference, with which the repori 
is concerned, the roll included ninety 
churches with about 9000 members. Oj 
the new members 3500 “were God’s chil- 
dren before,” but outside the organiza- 
tion of the union. The remaining 150 
have been converted and baptized with- 
in the last year. 


The moving season is again with us, 
More than 600,000 changes of address 
were filed with the Chicago postoffice 
during the past year, according to Post- 
master Arthur C. Lueder, but there were 
thousands who moved and did not notify 
the postoffice, with the result that many 
pieces of first-class mail and parcel post 
remained undelivered and great quanti- 
ties of circular matter and newspapers 
were destroyed. If you move, notify 
the postoffice, giving -the old and new 
addresses. Blanks for this purpose may 
be obtained from the carrier, or an or- 
dinary postcard or letter may be used. 
Subscribers to newspapers and mag- 
azines should immediately notify the 


publishers of the change of address and 
thus prevent delay or nondelivery with 
consequent congestion in the postoffice.| 


(Continued on page 441) 


The victorious Immanuel Basket Ball Team: Standing, R. A. Lundy (coach), | 


James Skor. 


Above, left to right, Orville Sims, Virgil Boss, Burke Robinson. 


Below, left to right, James Wray, Franklin Butterworth (captain), Walter Roos. 
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—. is full of the praise of good women. 
L4 Artists have found their highest inspiration for cre- 
tive genius in the fair sex. Painting, sculpture and music 
ie with each other in doing honor to women. The symbol 
f liberty is a woman, justice is represented by a woman 
lindfolded and holding the scales, beauty is expressed by 
he face and form of a woman, and love finds its highest 
-uman incarnation in woman. 

_ The Bible is full of worthy women. The names of 
viarah, Deborah, Naomi, Ruth, Hannah, Esther, Mary, 
: Tartha, Elizabeth, Dorcas, Priscilla, and Mary, the mother 
le Jesus, form a galaxy of interest and significance not 
-xcelled in all literature. The writer of the thirty-first 
hapter of Proverbs, who called himself King Lemuel, 
-aints for us a picture of his mother. It is drawn in the 
_attern and colors of his day and there is a local atmos- 
here about the picture which marks it as the work of a 
aaster hand ; but aside from the ancient Oriental lines the 
icture is a true portrait of the worthy woman in every 
te and country. 

_ The man who painted this old portrait was moved to the 
“isk by his desire to express his estimate of a really great 
‘nother. When he thought of his own mother there was 
o basis for relative values, so he said, ‘Her price is above 
lubies.” He found the inestimable worth of his mother 
her social service and spiritual attainments. She was 
eeminently a homemaker. She joyfully carried the re- 
onsibilities of the home. With true maternal instinct she 
othered her husband, her children and the children of the 
oor. With far-seeing industry she provided clothing for 
e members of her household by making and mending. 
haping and sewing, all the time practicing the fine art of 
tonomy without cheapening her home. She did not buy 
er stores from the nearest grocery, but “brought her bread 
om afar.” Taking advantage of the seasons she laid by 
er preserves for the winter. She was the first to rise in 
» morning and the last to retire at night. With womanly 
tuition she appreciated the benefit of saving something 
or a rainy day and old age, so “she considered a field and 
ought it,” or, what was just as good, she persuaded her 
sband to make some safe investments. Owning a little 
‘t of land they could call their own was her idea of inde- 
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Mother 


pendence and thrift, so when the land was secured, “she 
planted a vineyard.” In sickness she was an incomparable 
nurse, in trouble a never-failing comforter, and in the 
social gathering a queen. “She stretched her hand to the 
poor; she reached forth her hand to the needy,” and her 
activities were not confined to her own home for “she made 
linen garments and sold them, delivering girdles to the 
merchants.” 

But her social service was not confined within the limits 
of providing material comforts for her family. “She 
opened her mouth with wisdom, and the law of kindness 
was on her tongue.” Here is a sample of her maternal 
wisdom and moral insight: “What, my son? And what, 
O son of my heart, son of my vows? Give not thy strength 
unto women, nor thy ways to that which destroyeth kings.” 
Isn’t that just like a mother? Doesn’t it speak volumes of 
the anxiety of mother for the chastity of her son? But 
wine which is usually the ally of the evil woman did not 
escape this mother’s vigilance. “It is not for kings, O 
Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink wine, nor for princes 
to say, ‘Where is strong drink?’ lest they drink and forget 
the law and pervert justice due any that is afflicted.” But 
not content with negative warnings she went on to positive 
and constructive counsels. “Open thy mouth for the dumb 
in the cause of all such as are left desolate. Open thy 
mouth, judge righteously and minister justice to the poor.” 

The picture would not be complete without the religious 
clement which gives it perspective and tone. “Gracefulness 
is deceitful and beauty is vain; but a woman who feareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised.” This mother did not fear 
the Lord in any slavish spirit. She reverenced God. The 
Lord was no stranger in her home. He was the spirituai 
head of the house, the unseen guest whose radiance could 
not be hidden. Family prayers were the fixed habit of the 
household, and the Bible was the authoritative guide of 
young and old. In her home religion was no exotic plant 
to be displayed for show on occasion. The whole atmos- 
phere was fragrant with the spirit of courtesy and service, 
and the fruits of love adorned the house. No wonder “her 
children rose up and called her blessed; her husband also 
praised her, saying, ‘Many daughters have done worthily 
but thou excellest them all.’” 
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Robert Burdette has given us a modern photograph of a 
Christian mother which we like to hang alongside the por- 
trait just presented. “I have noted many women who 
brought the picture of Christ into my thought as I saw 
their daily work. Smiling over the humblest service ; that’s 
mother. Cheerfully doing the things of which the rest of 
us have said, ‘You catch me’; that’s mother. After the 
long, long day’s work——six or seven hours over union time 
—girding herself and kneeling to wash the feet of guests 
who were not worthy to cross the threshold of her sweet 
home ; that’s mother. Sinking into a chair weary and faint, 
only to rise from it with the unfailing smile on her dear, 
tired face to wait on some man who had worked eight 
hours that day, or to mend a jacket or catcher’s mit for a 
boy who had played all day; or to sew on a bit of lace or 
adjust a ribbon or change something about a gown for a 
girl who has had such a good time all day that she can’t 
stop but must go out for a better time in the evening ; that’s 
mother. Staying at home that others may go out and enj oy 
themselves ; that’s mother. Sacrificing this hope, that com- 
fort and that vacation for people who forget to say, ‘Thank 
you’; that’s mother. Laying aside her wraps and staying 
at home from prayer meeting or church because somebody 
danced herself or played herself into a headache ; that’s 
mother.” ; 


The Preacher Who Wants to Move 


|e is an unwritten rule among ministers that one should 

never resign until called to another church. To resign 
before being invited to accept another charge is regarded 
as evidence of lack of faith in divine providence and an 
exhibition of poor judgment on the part of the preacher. 
It is supposed to impair a preacher’s reputation and 
seriously hamper his future promotion in the ministry to 
be found among the unemployed. Hence the pastor hangs 
on long after his usefulness is at an end and when every- 
body would be relieved to have the relationship between 
pastor and people cease. This situation if prolonged 
breaks down the morale of the church and seriously ham- 
pers the pastor in his fellowship and service. Things get 
into an interminable tangle for which nobody in particular 
is to blame. The friends of the pastor want him to stay 
and urge him to fight it out by calling for a division of 
the house which they promise will result in the opponents 
of the pastor being driven out. The pastor, having a high 
regard for his reputation as a church builder, fears the 
consequences on his future career of being written down 
as a church wrecker. Therefore he is not inclined to fight. 
Temporizing necessarily follows and weak attempts at con- 
ciliation only serve to widen the breach between the pastor 
and the people who think he should resign. 

In the meantime the pastor is hysterically utilizing every 
means in his power to get away by securing a call to an- 
other church. Editors, secretaries, brother pastors and 
laymen friends are importuned to present his name to 
churches which are pastorless or about to become pastor- 
less. The first thing the average chairman of a pulpit 
committee wants to know is the standing in his present 
charge of the man proposed. A letter to that church or 
a visit brings the information that the* pastor is in the 
unenviable position of one who is not wanted by the 
leaders in the local congregation, and, of course, under 
these conditions the efforts of the pastor’s mediators are 
futile. So the pastor hangs on hoping that something will 
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happen to break the deadlock that binds him to a chur, 
which he does not want in the face of a respectable minc. 
ity which does not want him. What church wants a past: 
who is unpopular with his leading men and women? T: 
pastor may be blameless, the victim of an inheritance, tt 
prey of circumstances. He may be an excellent preacher, 
faithful pastor, an indefatigable worker, a good mixer, ai 
above all a real Christian; but what pulpit committee w! 
be interested in a candidate who was not wise enough | 
get out before the fuss began and who is now condemn! 
by the faint praise or the open criticism of his opponent! 

What can be done for a worthy pastor in such a situ 
tion? Under the freedom and independence of Bapti 
churches it is difficult to do anything. But we should Ii) 
to suggest to the leading minorities in any church wh 
want to get rid of the present pastor because they thit 
his usefulness for that church is at an end, that they shou) 
try in every wise way to open a door for him into a 
other pulpit. Personal pique against a pastor should ney: 
be allowed to become an open rupture, and uncongeniali) 
between the pastor and some officer in the church shou 
never be permitted to develop into official antagonism. Pa 
tors on their part should run for shelter when they s 
the signs of a storm brewing in certain directions. Frat’ 
and friendly conference between the pastor and his lea’ 
ing men who are disaffected with his work has oft: 
given the pastor a new lease of life or permitted him 
retain the friendship of his opponents while seeking 
call to another church. We have nothing to say in th 
editorial about the sermon-tasters, heresy-hunters a1 
scandal-mongers found in so many churches who ma’ 
life miserable for the pastor and his family, and who nev 
rest until they have broken down the fine thing we @ 
mutual confidence between pastor and people and wreck 
the hopes of success which the pastor cherished when |» 
accepted the call to that particular church. Moving va 
carrying the goods of many a pastor from one parish \ 
another are often overloaded with sorrow and disappoir 
ment which never appear on the bill of lading. 


Not “About Face,” But “Forward, March 
Wie is the meaning of the frequent statement tt: 
our policy of world evangelization must be modifi. 
‘o meet modern conditions? Does it imply in any sense ri 
measure a modification or weakening of the call of Chr: 
to repentance and faith in himself? It does not. But: 
takes cognizance of certain developments of world ii: 
portance in modern life which, as facts, must be taken ir) 
account if we are to make that call intelligible to ty 
world we are trying to win and to save. ql 
Some of those facts are a new awakening of natior 
consciousness and of national self-appreciation amongst i 
of the great peoples, a new demand for religious autonon’ 
on the mission fields, a new appreciation of ft 
Christian elements and possibilities in non-Christian faitl, 
a new demand for an effective social expression 
evangelical righteousness, a new and exigent phase of t: 
class struggle on an almost continental scale, and a new 
perceived necessity for an international and interraci 
adjustment in a fraternal spirit and on a world-wide sca ; 
These facts call for a program far more comprehensi\ 
statesmanlike and heroic than organized Christianity hy 
ever yet undertaken. Our testing time has come and = 
remains to be seen whether we have come to the kingde 
fit for such time. 
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NITERNATIONAL INSURANCE 
GAINST CALAMITIES 


‘It is a happy thought of the International Red Cross 
1 cooperation with the League of Nations to organize re- 
ef on a scale adequate for the major calamities of the 
orld, such as the earthquake in Japan or the great 
amines in Russia, India and China. This is the first 
ntative step towards a system of international insurance 
3a world service. It is another indication of the swift- 
ss with which the world is outgrowing both private en- 
‘rprise and piecemeal charity. 


HILD MARRIAGE INFESTS 
‘HE UNITED STATES 


_ The Russell Sage foundation, with its usual thorough- 
ss, has been investigating child marriages in this country. 
finds them prevalent especially among the native Amer- 
an stock. The marriageable age for girls in many states 
found to be twelve years, and actual marriages at eleven 
vars. The report calls upon associations of parents, 
_ omen’s organizations, school authorities, ministerial asso- 
ations, social workers, legislators and others interested 
ithe problem to work towards the following ends: A rea- 
_mable and enforceable minimum marriageable age law, a 
Ww requiring five days’ advance notice of intentiou to 
atry, putting the Gretna Green out of business, discour- 
ying hasty marriage across state borders, destroying the 
€ system, strengthening requirements as to proof of age 
: applicants, substituting better evidence of age and re- 
‘tiring both applicants to appear in person before the 
‘(vemse issuers. 


BE raruens Brat US 
ty GOING TO THE DOGS 
_ Whenever disturbed by the extravagances of the youth 
ovement or other seeming depravities of the present age, 
ke for a sedative the following description of conditions 
: the year 1801, as it appeared in ““Dennie’s Philadelphia 


ort Volio:’’ “Classical learning is exploited as a sense- 
ss study of words; public quiet disturbed by every boor- 
ht brawler; a church pronounced no better than a barn 
id the Bible classed with an obsolete almanac; genius, 
jlents, and virtue are wrenched from their just elevation, 
ad trodden under the hooves of a swinish multitude.” 
nd it is only thirty years since Prof. John Clark Rid- 
aie delivered over the country his impressive lecture on 
The Decline of the Intellectual Life in the United States.” 
#t over against these pictures the successive student con- 
fences in which thousands of young people now in the 
igher institutions of learning are addressing their free 
itd serious thinking to constructive proposals for worthy 
ling and a better world. 


; 
ULGanra OUGHT TO TEACH 
HE WORLD A LESSON 


_ In common with the peasantry and working people of 
ufope generally, those of Bulgaria thought that the close 

the world war would open to them the door of economic 
ad political freedom and opportunity. But their rulers 
Pest otherwise, and proceeded with their old program 
‘ special privilege. The people organized a political party 
assert their claims. The ruling class undertook the 
ircible suppression of the political movement of the 
-fasants and assassinated its leader, Stambouliski. Under- 
{ound conspiracy, reprisals, bombing and terrorism nat- 
‘ally followed. The whole situation was complicated by 
litical events in neighboring countries, notably the sttc- 
‘ssful revolution in Russia. At last the strain brone in 
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The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGutre 


the bombing tragedy in Sofia in which many prominent 
people lost their lives. Thereupon the government lost its 
head, armed and set loose a band of men crazed with fear 
and hate to hunt and shoot on sight anybody towards whom 
their excited imagination might direct suspicion. Whether 
this condition is to set the world again on fire remains to 
be seen. But it ought to be clear from this example that 
when the people ask for freedom and for an opportunity in 
life, the rulers would do well to listen; that when the 
people want freedom they would do well to seek it by 
lawful methods; that a free and orderly parliament is 
better than pogroms; and that a stable government cannot 
be built upon class division and incompetency. 
LET US DISPOSE 
OF THREE ARGUMENTS 

If there should arise, as now seems probable, a serious 
debate in the next congress over the proposal that the 
United States adhere to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the issue may be simplified by the elimi- 
nation of three arguments which have been much 
discussed, but are really inconsequential. First, it is 
objected that the new court has no more effective jurisdic- 
tion than the Hague tribunal, and is therefore superfluous. 
That is a matter of opinion about which honest men differ. 
But there can be no conflict of jurisdiction between the two 
courts, and there seems to be no reason why either should 
not be available at the option of any nation with a griev- 
ance. Secondly, it is objected that neither court outlaws 
war. Granted: but neither interferes in any way with 
any effective procedure to outlaw war. The third objec- 
tion is that adherence to the new court commits the Umted 
States to cooperation with the League of Nations. But 
this is true only so far as the United States is willing that 
it shall be so. A specific proviso will cover the case. In 
brief, if the United States shall refuse to cooperate in 
making this court as useful as possible in international 
disputes, the refusal ought to be grounded upon some vital 
and insurmountable difficulty, and not upon mere fastidi- 
ousness. 
EVOLUTION BY BALLOTS OR 
REVOLUTION BY FORCE 

Revolution by force is morally lawful when it is the last 
resort of liberty. But when existing political conditions 
offer any other way to freedom, a resort to force even in 
the name of freedom has that moral quality which the most 
humane and just government is bound to treat as a crime. 
The communist movement raises the question of the right 
of revolution in an acute form. The common judgment of 
mankind seems to concede the right in the case of the 
Russian people because their condition was desperate and 
there seemed to be no other way. But to apply the philoso- 
phy of the Russian situation to those governments in which 
the communist equally with other citizens can carry his 
case to the people, to the polls and to parliament, is the 
wildest fallacy. In the United States, for instance, if the 
advocates of communism can convince the people that it 
will best serve the common good, they have a clear road to 
peaceable revolution. Under such circumstances a com- 
munistic threat of violent revolution instead of shaking the 
foundations of the existing order, arouses every lover of 
orderly freedom to resistance. Millions of Americans who 
oppose any effort to deprive radicals of their equal political 
rights, would for the same reason unflinchingly resist law- 
less violence with lawful force. On this point there ought 
to be a perfectly clear understanding all around. 
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The Higher Ministries of Motherhood 


By RoBERT GORDON 


RECALL a soldier whose songs thrilled three thousand 
army men in a great Y building in Camp Pontanezen, 
France. He was a nobleman from the ranks, tall and finely 
built. Huis voice, rich and resonant, rose and fell, now soft 
and sweet as the tinkling brook, now passionately majestic 
as ocean’s waves. And then—hush! On wings of the 
heart, he has crossed the sea. He is standing at the gate. 
He is speaking her name. To melted men, he sang three 
songs of her. These men were four thousand miles from 
home. They had been ina strange land for many months. 
For years, it seemed, they had lived as exiles. And then— 
three thousand true hearts found relief in the passionate 
melody of that voice. Men of all ranks and classes, of 
divergent blood and religion, their thoughts and prayers 
were one. ‘Those who were there that day can hear yet, 
as can I, that manly voice— 


“I love the dear silver that shines in your hair, 

And the brow that’s all furrowed and wrinkled with care. 
I kiss the dear fingers so toil-worn for me; 

Oh, God bless you and keep you, Mother Machree.”’ 


Yet absence does not always make the heart grow fonder. 
It is astounding how some forget. Not a few had to be 
prompted to write home. One such said he had nothing 
to write. He had tramped through strange lands. He had 
heard the thunder of great guns. He had survived the 
ordeal by fire. Finally, he did write: “Ma: How are you? 
How’s pa? How many cows are you milking now? Jim.” 

One who sits down to write of motherhood, feels the 
country boy was almost justified. To sing her praise is to 
“gild refined gold or paint the lily.” Some things cannot 
be put into words. Has not all that can be said been better 
said long ago? 

“Hundreds of dew-drops to greet the dawn; 
Hundreds of lambs on the purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies out on the lawn; 

But only ONE MOTHER the wide world over.” 

No ordinary mortal can add to these classic expressions 
of our leve. Nevertheless all has not been said. It is 
nearer truth to say that the meaning and potentialities of 
motherhood are just beginning to be understood. Last 
month an article by Wells was entitled, “The Ten Great 
Discoveries.” I consider more significant than any in his 
list the modern discovery of the hitherto unrealized possi- 
bilities in motherhood. 

As sons sometimes forget, so mothers often fail to realize 
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how awe-inspiring are the powers God has entrusted to 
their stewardship. At least, rnothers should know the grip 
God has given them upon the hearts of their children. On 
a battlefield in France, my friend Clarence Austin stopped 
to help a wounded boy. As he stooped over the prostrate 
form, the youth with a faint smile remarked, “I knew 
you’d come!” Death already had dimmed his eyes. And 
when a kindly hand was laid upon his brow, with his last 
breath, the lad whispered again, “Mother, mother, I knew 
you'd come!” Such evidence of the enduring compact 
between mothers and sons, written by the hand of God 
should be reflected upon until “old experience do attain t 
something like prophetic strain.” | 


But when I speak of “discoveries” I am thinking rather 
of that new knowledge of child life which gives the mother 
of today such an unprecedented opportunity for service 
Mere mother instinct is not enough. A mother’s work i: 
the most difficult as well as the most important of all ocew 
pations. Brains are necessary here, if anywhere. And the 
woman who, more than she wishes anything else, longs tc 
influence her children for good will find a way to avai) 
herself of this information. A while ago I met a federal 
expert in grasses. He limped. On inquiry I discovered 
his knee was affected by long hours spent on his knee with, 
microscope in hand studying pasture herbage. Every 
earnest mother will seek every aid that she may know the 
real nature of her growing child. | 

A nursery oifers an education, but none can afford te! 
bungle along with a trial-and-error method while the) 
garnered experience of expert observers is ignored. | 
a mother is taking risks that are tragic if not criminal! 
Often I have spoken on, “Mothers That Make Me Glad’ 
Some day I hope to summon up courage enough to write 
an article on, “Mothers That Make Me Mad.” I think) 
of the mother I saw in a French railway coach pass het 
cigaret case to a twelve-year-old daughter and then help) 
herself. And that one who sent her child to the door te 
say, “Mother is not at home.” And that other who hac) 
read Professor James on habit and yet, irregular abou’ 
everything, kept her family in a whirl of disorder. Anc 
the mother of irritable disposition, who moves like a storm, 
cloud, and thunders prohibitions blighting every fine thing. 
in her children’s lives. And that other so absorbed in het) 
novel that when her little child cried, “Look, look!’ point 


ing to the crimson and golden pageantry of sunset clomi) 


ile memory—like some pale, pure star, 
Gleams down, a benediction from afar! 

“Bless, Lord, my children, with me—do thy will” 
She prayed, and meekly walked in pathways still. _ 


Her Lord was her dear love, and all her days, 
Were spent in serving him, and all her ways, 
Were gracious ones; so beautiful her face, 
With its soft radiance of inner grace! 


My Mother 


By Mary Gray MEwsurRN A 


And her dear hands—unselfish, slender, pale, 
Tended untiringly, soothed without fail; 
She will live on—live on in me and mine, 
All that is best in us of her a sign! 


And as her life, so was her passing—sweet, 
Death was her Friend, whom smiling she did greet, 
And like a trusting child, gave him her hand, 
That he might lead her to that happy Jand. 
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she brushed him away, not caring that she had lost a 
precious psychic moment. But even more am I distressed 
oy those mothers who understand neither the body nor the 
mind of a growing child and are unwilling to take the 
‘rouble to inquire. Malnutrition is not uncommon. I 
delieve a hungry child would make Christ mad and there 
are many little children hungry in body, mind and soul, 
because of the unpardonable ignorance of their mothers. 


_ A generation ago, intelligent mothers learned the danger 
of infected teeth and tonsils. They mastered the element- 
ary laws of physical well-being and safeguarded their 
children against prevalent contagions. And the progressive 
‘mother today knows there are laws of mental and spiritua! 
life which she must observe if she would protect her chil- 
dren from infections more serious far than any disease 
germ ever was. Skilled physicians, psychologists, biologists 
and other scientists have opened up a whole new world of 
child life. In the past twenty-five years more scientific 
effort has been put forth in this field and more has been 
discovered than in all preceding history. There are quacks 
of course. But any earnest mother may find dependable 
information that will be of inestimable help in rearing her 
child to its full development. And every mother should 
isnow all these specialists are agreed that what happens 
before the child is three years of age is of vastly more 
consequence than anything else is ever likely to be through 
all the years. 

HEARTENING ASSURANCE 

| There is encouragement as well as serious counsel. 
Many a mother will be heartened by hearing men who 
know child psychology give assurance that her dull child is 
not necessarily hopeless. Pasteur, Goldsmith, Beecher, 
Scott and many more were anything but bright as children. 
And mothers striving to innoculate a self-seeking little sav- 
age with some modicum of altruism will be comforted to 
know that selfishness is a rather normal characteristic. And 
lying—well, it will help if mothers learn that psychologists 


evil that truth-telling is not an inborn virtue. And how 


t will cheer many a baffled parent to be assured that the 
“know-it-all” stage of youth is not only normal and in- 
evitable, but one of our best guarantees of mental and 
moral development. In reality this perplexing coxcomb 1s 
suffering from a “stinging sense of his own inferiority.” 
And the psychologist can now put into your hands a key 
‘to this bewildering realm of adolescent mystery. Mothers 
wil be impressed anew with the urgency of their child’s 
need for ethical instruction and religious training. As 
many now sit in the darkness of physical blindness because 
of the gross carelessness or inexcusable ignorance of their 
parents, so many, for the same reasons, stumble through 
life in ethical blindness. All these scientists agree that the 
ome indispensable in a child's life is religion. Dogmatic 
instruction is not meant, but rather an atmosphere of rever- 
ence, an example of cheerful trust, and a contagion of love. 
Never have mothers had such vast powers at their disposal. 
By knowledge of the laws of nature, men have turned 
winter into summer, night into day, and made the wilder- 
ness blossom. But these miracles are trifling compared to 
results the modern mother may achieve by use of this new 
knowledge. ; 

And of the outreach of that higher ministry there is no 
limit. Always the children have been in mother’s hands, 
but today humanity itself waits for a service none else can 
better render if at all. Are communities torn by suspicion 
and ill-will? The biological root of altruism is mother’s 
love. Are churches hindered by doctrinal debate? Mothers 
know love is the fulfilling of the law and Christianity’s one 
fundamental. Do radicals and reactionaries threaten dis- 
Tuption of the industrial order? Mothers alone can train 
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for that cooperative living essential to peace and pros- 
perity. Are nations, blinded by hate, in imminent danger 
of mutual destruction? Of far greater significance than all 
the massed armies and navies of the world is the con- 
structive power of mother’s love. Maude Royden writes 
of Watt sitting by his mother’s hearth watching steam lift 
the kettle lid. Millions of mothers had seen that but had 
not seen its significance. There was a force adequate to 
drive a Lusitania across the sea and to run the machinery 
of the world. So in our kitchens today, in the power of 
mother’s love, we have that which will yet exorcise the 
demons that afflict mankind and bring down at last to 
earth the New Jerusalem adorned as a bride for her 
husband. s 

“A beautiful dream, a fool’s Paradise’—so some men 
say. No mother can despair. One told me of a mother’s 
faith through the hard times of early days in Kansas. 
Once when after many trials, a plague of grasshoppers 
came devouring all that hot winds had left, father and 
sons entered the house utterly discouraged and ready to 
quit. They found the table spread with clean linen and a 
good meal. After dinner mother opened the old Book and 
shared with them that which kept up her own courage. 
She read the ancient promise, “While the earth remaineth, 
seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease.” Such mothers 
made Kansas possible. 

If broader foundations seem necessary to sustain hope 
of such a new world order, then travel back across the 
centuries through “The Living Past” with F. S. Martin. 
That trustworthy historian relates the hopes and fears and 
disasters of the years and yet finds optimism not illicit, 
because the mother’s standard of values has been steadily 
adopted by ever increasing circles until, as in no age 
hitherto, the welfare of the children has become the first 
general solicitude of all civilized societies. “And there can 
be no more doubt,” he writes, “of the new attitude towards 
child life than there is of the new linking of the world by 
steamship and electricity.” Let no man despair of to- 
morrow while out across all darkening seas shines forth 
this single star—the higher ministries of motherhood. 


America First 
(The New Version) 


Nee merely in matters material, but in things of the 

spirit. 

Not merely in science, inventions, motors, and skyscrapers, 
but also in ideals, principles, character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, but in the glad 
assumption of duties. 

Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but bending in help- 
fulness over a sick and wounded world like a Good 
Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courageous cooperation. 

Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other races and 
peoples, but in sympathy, love, and understanding. 

Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody pathway which 
ends inevitably in chaos and disaster, but in blazing a 
new trail, along which, please God, other nations will 
follow, in the new Jerusalem where wars shall be no 
more. 

Some day some nation must take that path—unless we are 
to lapse once again into utter barbarism—and that honor 
I covet for my beloved America. 

And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, I say with all 
my heart and soul, “America first.” 

—G. Ashton Oldham. 
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“Trails End Outlaws Shootin’” 


By WILLIAM Roy McNutt 


(Continued from last week.) 
¢¢ A ROUSED by the din 0’ this mob, we ‘yailer dogs’ 

#¢ found ourselves quickly at the shack o’ the sky- 
pilot. After brief but earnest prayer we took ourselves to 
safety amongst the dense woods on the mountain’s side. 
An’ it war well, fer when, near sunrise, we returned to a 
quiet an’ sleeping town, every man found his shack busted 
in an’ sure an’ certain signs o’ wrath strewn everywhere. 
An’, my boy, I shant ever forget the minister’s counsel that 
lonely wild night. ‘Boys, the tide has turned in our favor,’ 
he said. ‘We shall win the day fer Trails End, law an’ 
order. This outbreak o’ bad temper will undo our foes. 
Fifteen hundred more peace-lovin’ citizens will see in this 
demonstration good reasons fer sidin’ up to our cause.’ 

“And it war just that way. Winter passed an’ spring 
broke in a splash o’ big beauty on Trails End. Our group 
o’ seventeen ’yaller dogs’ had been multiplied by ten. We 
war quite sure by now that the great majority 0’ them 
composin’ our population war at least quietly on the side 
o’ organization. At any rate, we war so sure o’ this that 
we went out one night to post up the town, calling fer a 
town meeting’ one week later, in the clearin’ beyond the 
fur end o’ Main street. The night come, an’ our brush 
fires lighted up a big crowd o’ near 2,000 people, friend an’ 
foe alike, eager fer the doin’s o’ the first town meetin’ in 
ole Trails End. 

“Tt war past twelve o’clock that night when our sky-pilot 
war beckoned to come up to the ‘platform’ (a hand-car 
made {o answer as the same) an’ ask the divine biessin’ 
upon the will o’ the people as put up in the decisions o’ 
the evenin’. As he prayed, the head o’ the roughest war 
uncovered and bowed reverent like. An’ when he had 
stopped, the crowd went away quiet an’ in order; the way 
they behaved told us that the day war won fer the passin’ 
out o’ ’squarin’ accounts’ by street fightin’ and killin’. 
Everything we had talked fer war done, with a minority 
opposin’ so small as to be not worth botherin’ about ; horse 
sense an’ order had took hold 0’ Trails End! 

“That war a great night’s work, Laddie, an’ the next day 
looked down on a new town, with a new feelin’ 0’ security ; 
the folks had spoke in one big voice. The joy o’ that day 
is beyond my power to tell you of; it war as if some 
purple pall ’o death had been suddenly took off from the 
people! 

“Six weeks later I war called back east to Ioway on 
account o’ the bad sickness 0’ your Grandmother Rawding. 
Things so turned that I could not go back, an’ true to say, 
I have never since set me eyes on ole Trails End, now a 
hummin’ city with a fine record o’ progress in orderly goy- 
ernment. The bad ole days 0’ the sixties are passed an’ 
fergot, except by a few who toiled to stop shootin’ an’ to 
get a reg’lar town.” 

e A NEW SIGNIFICANCE 

Thus, for nearly three hours, had the senior Rawding 
retold the tales of frontier struggles for freedom from the 
yoke of the unorganized and lawless. The college lad had 
scarce interrupted his father’s story, but rather had 
drunk in every word, even as when a child: but with 
what a new significance did the old tales come to him! His 
research during the following months led to the discovery 
that the story of Trails End was duplicated in the history 
of scores of the towns and cities west of the Great River. 
; Internationally, we all yet live in Trails End. Our world 
isa Trails End world. Nations are living on the frontiers, 
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and in their international life manifest all the frightful 
weaknesses of Trails End. Our world is unorganized 
Each nation of us wears huge six-shooters at his belt. We 
are slaves to Fear who binds us with heated chains whic 
he never permits to cool. He is at once taskmaster and 
savior—savior because we must not cease to fear, in our 
Trails End. Fear keeps our interest in our six-shooters 
and these in turn constitute whatever semblance of safety 
we have. True, these are scant protection when ruffiang 
begin to “shoot up” the town; nevertheless, they give what: 
ever security is possible in our bad-town world. .| 


TRAILS END ON A RAMPAGE 


Men everywhere, unless they have lost all semblance of 
the human, yet shudder when they think of the horrors of 
the World War. But that war was simply Trails End on 
a mad rampage. One burly citizen, duly proud of his big 
guns, and quite certain that his honor had been assailed— 
and possibly it had been; who in Trails End knows ?—one 
fair day rushed into the middle of Main street and as he 
brandished his weapons dared certain other citizens into 
the open. Of course they responded; honor demanded it, 
Then friends of each took up the quarrel and blood began, 
to flow down the muddy way. Idle onlookers were as- 
saulted, intentionally or otherwise, and took sides. And 
thus the circle of infection spread until almost every citizen| 
of the world community was drawn into its fury. It was! 
an awful day in Trails End. The sun went out and in the 
blackness of the night murder and frightfulness wrought 
their dastardly work unrestrained. Then came another’ 
day. Nature smiled upon Trails End with undiminished| 
loveliness, but Trails End shuddered and wept. What 
precious things were gone! What horrible things were left! 


Here lies the tragedy; Trails End was totally helpless. 
The day of crisis came and she was found wanting. The 
hour arrived when she stood in direst need of strong inhibi 
tions, but none were in her midst. She lifted up her voice 
crying for restraining power, but it was not given. While 
the sun shone Trails End had not made hay; now she must | 
pay the cruel penalty of her own sloth. In the days of fair 
weather she had not builded her dykes of peace; now she 
must suffer the floods of war. Trails End is to be tenderly 
pitied—-and mercilessly condemned. 


There are those inhabitants of this bad, wild-town world | 
who are equal to this latter task. They possess the courage | 
needed—and it takes courage to stand up in Trails End and. 
call her ethics in question! She resents interference from 
“radicals” and “pacifists,’ though they be citizens of her, 
precincts. But that these agitators are abroad is most 
hopeful. They are gadflies on the Trails End conscience | 
of the world. And who likes gadflies anyway? And yet 
they are often public benefactors. They are those who 
today see the world’s tragic plight. It is they who see that 
citizens of our Trails End world have no method of secur- 
ing justice and right except by recourse to “six-shooters.”, 
Guns, more guns, bigger guns, better manned guns—this 
constitutes the vocabulary of justice in an unorganized 
world. These reformers preach that just so long as the 
status quo holds, just so long must nations look to their 
preparedness and stand ever ready to fight. And are these 
not our wise men and seers? Can Trails End escape the 
logic of their preachments and prophecies ? ¥ 


These are days of peace in our chaotic world: they are 
days of opportunity! Today the sun shines ; shall the na- 
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ions make hay? Or shall they drift on toward the day of 
torm, the inevitable day, and do nothing about creating 
he machinery of international justice; or drive calmly on 
oward the day which turns to black night because there 
3 no alternative save war? Thanks to the “yellow dogs” 
mong us, a disturbing howl ascends to heaven destined 
o keep Trails End awake until her life be organized for. 
veace. 

_ Rawding’s frontier town began organization by a stroke 
f genius. She made her first act the outlawry of all 
direct action.” She put fighting, dueling, “shooting up 
he town,” and the whole gun business in the category of 
rime against the community. All the rest of her work 
ad to do with setting up those institutions which were to 
ake the place of “direct action,” and effectively deal with 
hose outlaws who might refuse obedience to the popular 
will. She passed supporting laws, created a court and 
ppointed three policemen. And from this humble begin- 
ing she has grown to be the pride of a great 
ommonwealth. 

‘Is there wisdom here for statesmen and diplomats? 
Nould not the outlawry of war by the nations constitute a 
troke of genius? Can the world hope for permanent peace 


o long as war is in perfectly good form? So long in fact, 


‘Y\NE of the things that has puzzled me from childhood 
is why Jesus referred to himself as the Son of man 
vhen he was the Son of God. I do not know the reason 
o this day. All orthodox Jews consider themselves sons 
f God, and I am wondering if Jesus did not call himself 
he Son of man to emphasize the fact that he was not so 
nuch a man with his ancestry in God, as he was God 
nanifest in human form. 

_ However that may be, Christian writers and painters of 
Il times have tried to portray his divinity by eliminating 
us virile masculinity, with the result that they have depicted 
im as effeminate, and a weakling, not at all attractive to 
ed-blooded men, thus giving rise to the idea that religion 
vas only for women and children. 


THE HIGH SPOTS 


| But Jesus was not such a man. We do not know a 
‘eat deal about his life, because all our information ahout 
im comes from the Gospels. Of the thirty-three years of 
lis life, these deal almost exclusively with only the last 
hree. Moreover, of these three years, they tell us about 
nly thirty to thirty-five different days and of these few 
lays, they tell us only fragments. All the recorded sayings 
if Jesus can be read aloud in five hours. And yet this 
-ondensed record tells us much about his character. Be- 
alise it is condensed, it touches only the high spots, the 
‘ital moments of his career; from them we can easily 
ead his motives and reactions, and these are the key to 
tis character. 

Thus, while he was tender enough to love children, and 
entle enough to be loved by them, his reaction to the 
hought that any one might mislead them, led him to say 
hat such a one would be better off if a millstone were 
ied around his neck and he were drowned in the depths 
£ the sea. This is not the language of an effeminate 
nan, When certain Pharisees wanted to get rid of him 
ty suggesting that Herod was seeking his death, he said 
Go and tell that fox that I am casting out devils,” etc. 
Je used also such epithets as “hypocrites,” “generation of 
‘ipers,” “whited sepulchres” ; not the words of a weakling, 
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as war is the only generally recognized arbiter of inter- 
national justice? If we desire peace, and if war is the lion 
in the path to peace, why not shoot the lion? This is the 
type of question that arises today in millions of minds. 
Simultaneously there is coming the demand that civilized 
nations, by common consent, put aggressive warfare in the 
international criminal code, and then set about the creation 
of those institutions of peace which wisdom decrees valu- 
able for securing justice to disputants. 

To be sure Trails End objectors to organization are 
abroad. ‘They say all this is visionary and irrational, and 
cannot be made to work. They tell us that it trespasses 
upon the liberty of nations, which should and musi be free 
to “square accounts” as they themselves choose. There 
are thcse who ask, ‘““But who will pay the bill? It means 
more taxes,” and there ends the matter. [eis abroad who 
insists on the honesty of his own nation, but who is equally 
insistent that others cannot be trusted at all—always a 
dangerous type of citizen. 

But regardless of agitators and objectors, regardless of 
whether Trails End organizes for peace or refuses so to 
organize, this idea of the outlawry of war impatiently waits 
in a committee for the day when it may leap into the 
United States Senate as Resolution 441. 


The Manliness of Jesus 
By H. O. SKINNER, M.D. 


and, when hurled defiantly at men powerful in the church 
and the state, they demonstrated the greatest of moral 
courage. The cleansing of the temple was not exactly an 
act of meekness! 

Jesus loved the flowers and the fields and his friends; 
he was unselfish and sympathetic; but he was also attrac- 
tive to such men as commercial fishermen, whose labor 
was not only hard but often dangerous. He was brave, 
resolute; courageous and daring; bold and hardy; firm 
and undaunted; dignified, stately and noble. Truly he 
was a man among men! 

An estimate of him from the earthly angle is given in 
the “Outline of History.” Mr. Wells does not believe in 
Jesus’ divinity and in this book he makes statements that 
grate on the ears of a Christian, but he has unbounded 
praise for this “simple, lovable man,” as he calls him, 
and from the human side of Jesus alone, this non-Christian 
considers him, without any question, the greatest man the 
world has ever produced. : 

But this recital of many virtues which he possessed in 
so marked a degree is not inconsistent with that other 
side, with which we are perhaps more familiar, of mild- 
ness, tenderness and meekness. We all have these con- 
tradictory traits of character, in varying degrees, but the 
key to Jesus’ life was the perfect control he had over 
them, and the use he made of them. 


HIS FOREMOST BUSINESS 


Jesus made his father’s business the foremost business 
of his own life. Where only his personal comfort or wel- 
fare were at stake, he was submissive, non-resisting and 
forgiving ; when others were concerned, he was tender and 
compassionate; but when his Father’s interests were in- 
volved, he was -militant and uncompromising, and there 
was nothing too unpleasant, too hard or too dangerous for 
him to undertake. 

This; then, is the lesson we should learn from his manli- 
ness, and however hard it may be for us to follow his 
example, his very humanness has proved that it is not 
impossible. 
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Back on the Job 


By Co R. WANTEY 


The Manleys became a household word among 
Baptists through their dialogue given before 
thousands of our people in the northern states 
when they were home on furlough in 1922 and 
1923. One of the most interesting articles ever 
printed in “The Baptist” was entitled, “How We 
Came To Write Our Dialogue,” by C. R. Manley. 
He is a young man who sees things and has the 
art of telling what he sees in such a way that 
others see and feel them. We are again permitted, 
through the kindness of the author, to give our 
readers a glimpse of a screenless house in the 
tropics, which is seen through eyes moist with — 
tears because of the pictures that reveal the human 
emotions expressed in fathers and mothers leaving 
their children in America while they go to the 
tropics to bring the good news of God’s love to 
the people who would never know it save for the 
self-sacrificing service of the missionary. 


| Bea on the job again, back in India again, back to 
the land of my birth, back to the land I learned to 
hate as a boy because it tock my father and mother away 
from me! 

Speaking of that experience brings back a picture that 
is indelibly stamped on the panorama of my childhood’s 
memories: the picture of my father and mother backing 
away down the driveway there in Newton Center, tears 
streaming down their faces, yet trying bravely to smile 
as they told their three little sons goodby. I was just 
eight then and it was past me why they should leave me 
behind like that. And I rebelled; I suspect I fought toc, 
because I distinctly recall the restraining hands that kept 
me from going to my mother, as the distance between us 
increased—gentle, loving hands no doubt, but I never 
thought of that then. The only thought that occupied my 
heart was that my mother was going farther and farther 
away and those hands were keeping me from goitg to her. 
And then to think that in the agony of my child’s heart 
I should have cried out that I knew she didn’t love me or 
she wouldn’t leave me like that, when her own heart was 
breaking, as it must have been. What made me do such 
a thing? She was leaving me because she did love me. 
Because back in those early pioneer days there were no 
schools for missionaries’ children in India. And, too, when 
little folks got.sick they might easily die before medical 
assistance could be procured for them—if it could be had 
at all. It might mean two, three, even four days after 
the doctor was sent for before he could get there, and 
then, it might be, only to lay a flower on a little mound 
of fresh earth under a nearby tree and to speak a word 
of consolation to the brokenhearted parents. It was be- 
cause my mother did love me that she was leaving me 
behind. Her heart clamored for the little son God had 
given her, the little son whose appeals were beating like 
great hammers on her heart, but she knew it would be 
wrong for her to take him with her to India, and to 
India she must go. Christ had called her ; Christ, the 
tender compassionate Christ who loved little children, had 
told her heart that if when he called she were not willing 
to leave, if necessary, even the little darlings God had 
given her, then was she not worthy to name his name. 
And she did love Christ. She and father. Such a love! 
Such a faith! Such a sense of duty! They loved us with 
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Dr. and Mrs. C. R. Manley at right, and Mr. and Mrs. Frar, 
P. Manley at left, background, as they participate in 
Christmas dinner served Indian style to Indian Christié| 
workers. They take off their shoes and eat with their finge’ 

when they give a “feast” to their Indian friends. 


no ordinary love, but they loved Christ more. I can S| 
that now, but I couldn’t then. And to think that I shou 
have added to their heartache in that time of terrib) 
heartache by hurling such a charge at them. But they d 
love me and God loved me and he loved them, for e 
trusting me to his care while they went, at his behes) 
to carry his light and his love and his salvation to tho) 
who had never heard of him. In his own good time ] 
gave me to see what a wonderful thing they had done fi! 
me, just in trusting God to take care of me. How cou) 
any one, least of all a loving God, betray such a trust || 
that? He didn’t, and he doesn’t. Nine children thi) 
kissed goodby like that, one after the other, and at la) 
went back to India childless and desolate. But God didr 
fail them. Every one of those nine are grown now, evel 
one is a Christian and two have followed their parent 
footsteps as missionaries. God is good. | 

That brings me back to the beginning—the land I learn 
to hate as a child, the land I fought against coming bai, 
to as a boy, and the land I have come back to with gre| 
joy as a man—all the work of the Holy Spirit, in answe 
I believe, to that broken-hearted prayer, “Oh God, tal) 
care of these dear little boys of ours. For thy sake y| 
are leaving them.” ) 

But I rebelled then and I was still rebelling when, 
the age of thirty, I went out to Oregon to see my fath| 
and mother just before they sailed for India for the la 
time. When I got to McMinnville where they had mat 
their home with the younger children of our family th) 
last furlough, I found them packed and ready to go. Dy 


furniture had been sold to the junk man, the boxes ar 
trunks were piled about in cheerless groups, the carpe 
were up, the windows were curtainless, and the home th 
had so lately rung to the glad shouts of laughing, rompit 
girls and boys, was as silent as a tomb. The children hi 
been sent to the homes they were to live in while fath! 
and mother were out on that term of service and my pa 
ents were preparing to go back alone to that far lan 
Lips still smiling, but what heartache behind those patier 
smiling faces! I had gone to Oregon to get away fro 
God, to get away from that still small voice that kept whi) 
pering to my heart, “Come over and help us.” I thoug 
perhaps I could be free from it if I’d go out there. § 
I went. And there in that desolate, forsaken home 

what I had hoped would prove to be a godless land 
found more of Christ and his love in the hearts of tho 
two people than I had found anywhere before. I he 
come out there with my mind fully made up that the 
was one thing I never would do, and that was to be 
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missionary. I felt I could not resign myself to such a 
fate as that for life. And then to hear my father thank- 
ing God for permitting them to return to India, thanking 
God, with the tears creeping out from under closed eye- 
lids for the privilege of doing something, making some 
real sacrifice, just that they might, to some extent, show 
their gratitude to God for all he had done for them; 
beseeching his tender care for the absent beloved ones— 
‘the little ones, “dear to our hearts,’ and there his voice 
would break a little. But he would go bravely on praising 
God for all his mercies and asking for strength and guid- 
ance and help, “for our son whe is with us,” that “God 
-would lead him and guide him into some path of great 
usefulness and make him a blessing to many.” 


| Those wonderful prayers of my father. Those last 
few days together! How my spirit writhed under them. 
‘Kneeling with those two devout souls, but unable to enter 
‘into the spirit of their petitions. Lashed by that ever- 
_ present call, “Come over and help! Come over and help!” 
“my spirit was torn to shreds. And yet I would not give 
in. I was surely of a “stiff-necked and rebellious genera- 
tion.” It was not until nearly a year after they had gone 
“and after much chastening of the Lord that I was finally 
brought to the place where I could say, “Here I am, Lord, 
_and I’m ready to go anywhere, even to hated India.” That 
was a great day for me! And the strange thing about it 
was that just as soon as I had made a full surrender I 
found I did not hate India at all. I didn’t hate it even 
‘a little bit. I came out to India with real joy and eager- 
“ness. But somehow this second time there was still more 
f it. I felt like throwing up my hat and yelling. I was 
‘plumb enthusiastic about it. I felt like doing a sailors’ 
“ hornpipe ; I might have tried it too, but for the fact that 
‘en were too many sailors around and they might have 


recognized the fact that I didn’t know the first principles 
of that kind of pipe. But the main thing is that I felt 
like it. Yes sir, that’s the main thing—feeling like it. 
_And here we are trying to get used to the sights and 
‘sounds and smells again. Trying to adjust ourselves to 
' the changes that must come when folks leave their homes 
‘in America and come to a land like this. But I like it; 
a. is to say, I like most of it. Some things I don’t like; 
Til be quite frank to admit that. For instance, some folks 
/might not like the pungent odor that comes floating throngh 
“my window as I sit here writing, an odd mixture of 
joleander perfume and smoldering cowdung cakes. But 
| honestly I like it. You know when I came back to India 
the memory of that smell was one of the first things that 
‘came back to me out of the hazy memories of childhood 
years spent in this land. A bit pungent but not a bad 
combination after all; it certainly beats the straight un- 
, diluted smudge by considerable. 
/ Some other things I don’t like; for instance, the screech- 
_ ing and yelling that was going on over behind the walls 
» of that Hindu home awhile ago. Nor did I like the 
‘sodden thud of the blows as they fell on the body of the 
‘woman who was being beaten. But I couldn’t help think- 
) ing as I listened to them, “What a change the love of 
Christ would make in a home like that.” If only God 
* would strike that man down and dislocate his hip or some- 
_ thing like that and have them call me to attend him, 
/ wouldn’t I be glad I had come to India! And wouldn’t it 
be a wonderful opportunity to sow the seed of God’s love 
‘m the hearts of that home! My, my! [I thrill to think 
(of it. But the fellow seems to have weathered this squall 
without any casualties; may he fall and crack his nose 
the next time, and then call me to fix it up for him. Don't 
know as some folks would: especially pray for a chance 
like that, for there are apt to be some pretty smelly messes 
i an that house: there will likely be bedbugs, looking for 
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.and his breath may be redolent of their aroma. 
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their next meal, strolling around on the cot they will ask 
me to sit on; there will probably be lice on the head and 
clothing of the patient; and it may be that he will have 
had garlic and decayed fish as a part of his evening meal 
But, 
think, just because I’m a doctor I’d be getting a chance 
to get inside that wall and perhaps to get the entering 
wedge of Christ’s love into a home where no type of 
missionary or Christian worker, except a doctor, would 
ever be allowed to enter. That’s the sort of thing that 


- pulled and hauled at my heartstrings all the time I was 


refusing to hear God’s call to India—the thought that 
way over there in India people were dying by the million 
with no one to help them, physically or spiritually, no 
doctor to minister to them in their suffering. And I knew 
through my parents what an entree the medical man has 
in India. The thought of opportunities like that, getting 
into homes where none but a doctor would ever be asked 
to go, ministering to the sick and suffering and at the 
same time whispering a word of comfort; telling them 
of the Christ who loves and longs to come in and com- 
fort and sooth and save—say, who wouldn’t pray for such 
opportunities? And a cracked nose—wouldn’t God be 
letting the fellow off pretty easy at that—a wife beater! © 
I'll say he would! 

There is one thing out here in India which I have not 
yet learned to like or to ignore, however, and that is the 
bite of the mosquito. It is a thing which we can’t ignore 
and mustn’t ignore, for that matter. For the mosquito 
of this country is laden with disease that will disable and 
kill, if ignored. At home where the mosquito is simply 
a troublesome and painful pest, we have our houses 
screened against them. Here we do not. Would if we 
could, of course, but simply haven’t the money for it. 


You’d laugh if you could see me right now. Here I 
sit with my feet and legs stuck down in an old canvas 
laundry bag and the thing pulled up as high as I can get 
it on my legs and the puckering strings drawn tight to 
keep the pesky skeeters away. You know how it is if 
you have ever been out camping and night time comes and 
the skeeters began to tune their harps and whet their 
lances. What luck can a fellow have trying to think or 
read or write with that stinging and stabbing going on 
all the time. Positively I just hate to have night come. 
Even when you’re eating you’ve got to remember to keep 
your feet doing an imitation Marathon or get stabbed for 
forgetting. Some of our folks wear a “leg bag” as they 
call it, at meal times and thus beat the beasties at their 
own game. But so far as I’m concerned I’d rather do 
my little imitation. Marathon than melt. But, where was 
I, oh yes, I was giving you a Reubens of myself—legs 
tied up in a laundry bag, a pith helmet on my head and 
a rag around my neck. The rag I find happens to be a 
bifurcated nether garment, but it serves very well for all 
that, except for the slightly distracting effect of a bit of 
lace that won’t stay put. Around my head myriads of 
mosquitoes are singing their hunting song, great beetles 
go droning and blundering here and there. The pith helmet 
is just to keep them from getting into my hair; not that 
it need be a pith helmet to keep them out, but the pith 
helmet just happened to be handy when I needed some- 
thing to keep my head covered. I just haven’t learned to 
like the feel of those blooming things rooting around my 
scalp. Among the beetles is a bright green fellow they 
call the Spanish fly or blister beetle; it is for his sake that 
I wear the decoration around my neck. Spanish flies have 
the most unhappy way of getting down inside a fellow’s 
collar and when you try to get them out they leave a 
blister behind in lieu of a calling card. Our kiddies have 
all been blistered by these green boys. Literaliy there are 
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thousands and thousands of them swinging round and 
round the lantern I am using, getting into my face, on 
my paper, my hands, buzzing around my ears and making 
themselves a general nuisance. Now if I could have a 
pair of gauntlet gloves and a pair of airplane goggles, 
wouldn’t I be fixed up for fair? (And incidentally a sight 
to inspire giggles in the melancholic!) 

Up on the wall in front of me are two little lizzards 
that look at me every now and then and let out a plain- 
tive little yeep, a sort of pained and surprised sound. Hope 
they don’t fall off and drop into the ink well. ’Twould 
muss them up so bad! And they really are such helpful, 
friendly little things. They catch bugs for us. A real 
service, I'll say. They like to lay their eggs among our 
hankies, special preference being shown for ladies’ finery, 
and have a way of hoping out onto one’s bosom when the 
drawer is pulled open. This tends to break the monotony 
of the housewife’s daily routine—a second real service 
rendered, if you can just see it right. 

Two bats are circling around my head, diving and flap- 
ping, back and forth, back and forth—another of the joys 
of unscreened houses. They really are harmless and they 
eat poochies (The Indian name for all kinds of insects 
and bugs). But some folks have a foolish horror of 
getting them caught in their hair. No job at all to pull 
them loose if they do. 


And then down here by my left foot is a big fat toad. 
Fle’s catching bugs too. Friendly old boy! Reminds me 
of the old chap who used to sit on the curb and sell hot 
tamalies—has much the same expression and their voices 
resemble. I like him, except when I get out of bed io 
go and see what’s chewing on the baby, and step on him 
with my bare feet. Haven’t learned to like the feel of 
him under foot yet. But then, maybe I’ll get so I won't 
mind it if we have to live in unscreened houses long 
enough. Plenty of them around. You know there’s an 
old saying, “The man fetches the light, the light fetches 
the bugs, the bugs fetch the toads and the toads fetch the 
snakes.” We've been fortunate so far as snakes are con- 
cerned. May God continue to protect us and especially 
our little ones. Snakes and scorpions have a way of sneak- 
ing into these unscreened houses to escape the terrible 
heat of the sun and there’s no telling when one of us may 
be bitten or stung. I was victimized when I was a child 
out here in India; father and mother feared I would die 
but God spared me and them. One day Mrs. Manley 
picked up a damp towel around which a snake was coiled, 
but God protected her and she wasn’t bitten. It would 


have meant death to her if she had been. Unscreened 
houses! 


There are a lot of things that we must learn to put up 
with out here in India, and some we can learn to like, in 
time, some to ignore, some to laugh about—but one thing 
we ought not to be asked to put up with in any way and 
that is unscreened houses. No missionary working in the 
tropics ought to be allowed to live in an unscreened house. 
The discomfort is quite enough reason even if there were 
not a real and vital danger from insect-borne diseases. 
Missionaries represent too large an investment for us to 
neglect this protective measure. They aught not to be 
asked to jeopardize their strength and health and possibly 
years of service through exposure incurred by living in un- 
screened houses. Not long ago one of our finest missionary 
doctors was attacked by malignant malaria and nearly lost 
her life. She recovered after heroic service by the other 
doctors of the mission but had to be relegated to the hills 
for convalescence and recovery—months of service lost. 
Just a little way from here is another doctor whose life 
they are fighting to save from a deadly insect-borne dis- 
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case. The last missionary family that lived in the house! 
we are living in now, lost a little daughter through an ill) 
ness that might, perhaps, have been prevented if the house 
had been screened. The father of the little girl almost) 
lost his own life at the same time and from the same, 
cause. It left him so weakened and prostrated that he and 
his family had to be sent to America to recuperate. And 
so we might go on enumerating instances but I think J 
have said enough. As Surgeon General Gorgas said when 
he went to inspect the quarters his men were to live a 
while working in the Panama Canal zone, “Screen these” 
quarters or abandon them; it is neither right nor fair to, 
ask our soldiers to live in unscreened houses in the tropics.” 
Will the Christians of America make it possible for their 
boards to render a like service to the soldiers of the King) 
on duty in the tropics? 1 
[" 

The Golden Rule in Action | 

1 


By Cart E. Swanson | 
FEW years ago I was working for a construction com 
pany which employed a large number of foreigners. A 

gang of Italian employes had the reputation of being a bad | 

outfit. In fact, they had chased the foreman, a big bully, 
; 


off the job. The superintendent asked me to take the gang, 
which I did on the condition that I could manage them to’ 
suit myself. The retiring foreman advised me to get a gun 
and to keep my distance from those —--— dagoes, or <lse 
they would surely “get me.” I told him I would take the 
matter under advisement; but instead, I went to my shack 
and spent a good part of the evening brushing up on Italian. 
history. 


The next morning at the camp the timekeeper introduced 
me as the new foreman and I greeted them with a “Good 
morning, gentlemen.” My salutation seemed to puzzle them 
considerably. I then got hold of one fellow who could! 
speak fairly good English and asked him what part of Italy 
he came from. The man, dropping his shovel and looking 
at me with perfect amazement, exclaimed: “You been 
Italy?” I told him no, but that I had read extensively 
about his country, and should surely like to see it. We then 
discussed crop conditions in that part of his country. After 
spending the first hour with the new gang in getting ac 
quainted—anuch to the disgust of the timekeeper—we went - 
to work. After working two hours, I told the men to sit 
down for ten minutes and take a smoke. It was heavy work 
and they needed a rest. Their appreciation was shown by 
their increased willingness to work afterwards. | 


When evening came the men offered to make up the hour 
we had lost in the morning, but we compromised on half 
an hour. I then went to the dining car for supper. The: 
other foreman had always had his meals served separately, 
but I sat with the men and helped myself to Italian dishes. 
The cook, in amazement, exclaimed: “You like Italy cook- 
ing?” I told him I certainly did. This seemed to win their. 
hearts and after supper the men showed me pictures of 
their homes and families. Needless to state, my friendship) 
and appreciative interest stopped most of our labor troubles, 
and their loyalty to me was wonderful. I always refrained 
from hurting their feelings by calling them dagoes and 
wops; instead, I addressed them as gentlemen, and spoke 
about them as Italians. . 


In a few days the superintendent came up to inspect the 
work. After watching the men and noticing their increased 
willingness, good will, and friendly contentment, he wanted 
to know what I had done to the gang. I replied, “I have 
treated them only as human beings.” . 
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The Devotional Lite 


The Fellowship of Saints 


W* gathered in the place of 

worship familiar to most of 
those who were present. When 
we had voiced our praise and 
prayer together, we saw one in 
the bloom of young womanhood 
witness her confession of the 
Master in the beautiful age-old way 
which took us back to a “happy 
day” in our own lives. It was the 
first Sunday of the New Year. 
The pastor read the passage con- 
taining Paul’s great words. ‘“For- 
getting the things which are be- 
hind, and stretching forward to 
the things which are before.” 
Familiar as they were, they were 
read in a manner that made them 
ring in our souls as the right mes- 
sage for the hour. The choir 
praised and the pastoral prayer 
voiced again our sense of need and 
claimed the blessings we craved 
for ourselves and others. When 
it ended the choir prayed on softly: 


“Oh love that will not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul on Thee; 

I give thee back the life I owe, 
That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be.” 


In His Steps 


We sang a great hymn together 
and the minister read out his text: 
“Sayest thou this of thyself or did 
another tell it thee?” and raised at 
once the searching question, “Is 
our religion a thing of tradition, 
of hearsay, of form and habit, or 
is it something which we can say 
of ourselves because we have 
proved it true in personal experi- 
encer’ That started thought, 
pricked conscience and stirred emo- 
tion. The preacher made his 
thought real and brought it home 
to our business and bosoms by cit- 
ing the life story of one who 
sought Christ through philosophy 
and history but found him real 
only when he turned away from 
the plaudits of men (for he was a 
gifted musician) and from acade- 
mic honors (for he was a great 
scholar) to follow in the footsteps 
of Jesus of Nazareth as nearly as 
he might be able todo. He studied 
medicine and surgery and then 
sailed for equatorial Africa. There 
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at a mission station by the river 
and on the edge of a great forest 
with its mystery of gloom and its 
menace of beast and viper and 
subtle disease, this great soul who 
was trying to follow Jesus, devoted 
life and skill to a ministry of love 
in behalf of the bodies and souls 
of men. “Would you know the 
things of Christ, in your day and 
place of service, go thou and do as 
Schweitzer did.” That was the 
appeal of the message. 


Around ‘the Lord’s Table 


Then we gathered around the 
table of the Lord whom, we were 
declaring to ourselves, we must 
follow more devotedly. We heard 
the dear, familiar words that so 
completely sum up the history, the 
symbolism and the prophecy of the 
Lord’s supper. The organist, with 
the art of a musician and the 
feeling of a Christian softly played 
the tune which brought us into 
fellowship with a Christian poet 
who was reading every believing 
and aspiring heart when she wrote: 


“More love to thee, O Christ, more 
love to thee; 

Hear thou the prayer I make on 
bended knee; 


Tee thing that goes the farthest 
toward making life worth while, 
That costs the least, and does the 
most, is just a pleasant smile. 
The smile that bubbles from the 
heart that loves its fellowmen 
Will drive away the clouds of 
gloom and coax the sun again. 
[t’s full of worth, and goodness, too, 
with humane kindness blent, 
It’s worth a million dollars, and 
dcesn’t cost a cent. 
—Bulletin, First Church, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


This is my earnest. plea, more love, 
O Christ to thee 

More love to thee, more love to 
thee.” 

One could but think how real is 
our fellowship with Christian poets 
who think our highest thoughts 
for us and put them into unfor- 
gettable words, and with com- 
posers who set them to haunting 
music. On the other side of the 
church sat the son of a man whose 
hymn we had followed at other 
times, “Savior thy dying love, thou 
gavest me.” And today the 
presence of the son and the mood 
of the moment brought one into 
fellowship with the father. 


The Communicant’s Testimony 

But for the soft tones of the 
organ how hushed was that con- 
gregation! It almost seemed as 
if we were listening for the foot- 
falls of him who said, “Do this 
in remembrance of me.” And there 
was fellowship in the very ‘aware- 
ness of others. One noted the 
rather unusual presence of a dis- 
tinguished man. Not quite sure of 
his attitude toward the mystic sig- 
nificance of the communion, it 
moved on to see this man accept 
the token of our Lord’s body given 
for us. This testimony to his own 
faith in him who is the central 
figure of our common faith put 
something into another communi- 
cant’s heart. There is ministry in 
fellowship. 

And so we meditated together, 
and felt our individual souls go 
out to the Master who was letting 
us walk with him. Had he not 
set up this ordinance among his 
people to the very ends which 
it was serving here and now? 

Then the organ moved us with 
appealing tones to say in our 
hearts: 

“My Jesus, I love thee, I know thou 
art mine, 

For thee all the follies of sin I resign, 

My gracious Redeemer, my Saviour 
art thou; 

If ever I loved thee, my Jesus ’tis 
now.” 

And we went out to face life 
again, renewed in spirit and 
strengthened to meet its issues. 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for May 24 

“To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high.” 

A little work and you will be ready 
to “erect a monument” for the heroes. 
Prepare four pieces of cardboard about 
ten by twenty inches, with a triangular 
extension at one end about six inches 
longer. On each of these pieces of 
cardboard, letter one of the things which 
we owe those who have died for the 
country. These might be love for men, 
faith in men and God, purity and 
honesty. 


In meeting sing “The Star Spangled 
Banner” followed by the pledge of al- 
legiance to the flag, which should be 
in prominence. After singing “America 
the Beautiful” read for the Scripture, 
Philippians 4:8-9. Have the speakers 
show that only as we have the qualities 
mentioned above can we be true to our 
nation’s heroes, for it is by these qual- 
ities that our country is kept right; that 
we, who live, owe to our nation’s heroes 
the keeping aright of our land. In de- 
tail tell of each of these qualities, and 
as each is detailed “erect” the sides 
of the monument. By means of passe- 
partout fasten each side to the other 
and bend the triangular tops in, fasten- 
ing them together, thus forming a monu- 
ment similar to the Washington Monu- 
ment. At the end of each talk, per- 
tinent Scripture verses might be read 
as follows: Love for men, Matt. 22:34- 
40. I. Cor. 13:1-13; faith in men and 
God, Luke 18:8B-14, Zech. 8:16-17; 
purity, Gal. 5:16-26; honesty, Prov. 20:11, 
i Be 

Show that if each person raises in his 
own life such a monument of love, faith, 
purity and honesty, we shall be “carry- 
ing on” just what the nation’s heroes 
were doing. We shall be true to the 
faith placed in us by the “boys.” 

Show that the land for which these 
men have died must be founded on the 
principles Christ has given us for right 
living, if it would be great. Show that 
only as the individual keeps these prin- 
ciples can the country be founded there- 
on. 

Show 
what, 


is but 
our flag is but what 
oN Read Lane’s “Makers of 
the Flag” which may be had from B. Y. 
P. U. of A. headquarters if you do not 
have it. 

Impress the fact that it is not stone 
or flower memorials which we owe so 
much as moral or intangible memorials. 

In closing’ sing “My Country ’Tis of 
of Thee” followed by Psalm 19:14 as 
the benediction. 


“And the fruit of righteousness is sown 


in peace of them that make peace.”—Isa. 
3:18, 


also that the country 
we make it, 
make it. 


Aspiration 
By Mrs. Coonty Warp 


Ao not for life of ease, but ask 
From strength to strength to 
grow; 


Pray not to measure out your task 
By powers the past may show; 
But ask for powers to meet de- 

mands, 
For love that knows no strife, 
For crystal vision, tireless hands, 
A better self for life. 


They Show Us 


“We have shown you! Now you show 
us!” could well be the cry of the Mis- 
souri State B. Y. P. U. Retiring Presi- 
dent J. Paul Leonard (vice-president of 
the B. Y. P. U. of A.) justifies the cry 
with the following information:. 


About 600 young people, from 109 
towns met at the First church at Spring- 
field, Apr. 16-19, for the third annual 
State B. Y. P. U. convention. Reduced 
rates on certificate plan, entertainment 
on the Harvard plan, and special trains 
from various’ points in the state, partly 
explain this great state gathering of 
young people. 


The theme was “Christ is all,” Colos- 
sians 3:11. The convention was in- 
spirational, spiritual, educational and 
social, the inspirational side being fea- 
tured by the principal addresses, the 
spiritual by the devotional hours, the 
educational by the conference periods 
—and the social by banquets. 


Dr. D. J. Evans, pastor of the First 
church of Kansas City, opened with a 
splendid address on “The Challenge of 
Christ to Youth,” challenging youth in 
the three points, “become,” “develop” 
and “do.” Following him, Dr. George 
W. McDaniel, president of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, in an address 
on a like theme emphasized the possi- 
bilities for youth in the present world. 


Friday morning, Dr. M. T. Andrews 
of Texarkana, Tex., spoke on the theme, 
“The B. Y. P. U. in the Baptist World 
Program.” He pointed out the poten- 
tialities of youth, the great victories of 
youth in the past, and how great the 
victories might be in the future. Doctor 
Andrews spoke in the evening on the 
theme “Growing a Soul,” describing 
the tools of cultivation necessary to the 
greatest growth of the greatest plant in 
God’s creation. Following him, Mrs. 
Nelle Burger, state president of the W. 
C. T. U. of Missouri, called the con- 
vention to loyal cooperation in the civic 
program of the state, pointing out that 
Christ must be all in political life. 

Saturday morning, Dr. Clyde M. Hill, 


president of Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, addressed the. con- 
vention on the theme of “Prayer,” urg- 
ing as extreme a devotion to our prayer 
life as to our daily tasks. Droog 
Barton of Kansas City, Mo., follow : 
Saturday evening Dr. T. W. Nada 
president of Drury College, Springfield, 
spoke on the theme “A Supreme Test,” 
exhorting the young people to put back 
the “get” attitude, and put forth the 
“give” attitude. Following with an ad- 
dress on “Your Life for Christ” Dr, 
Harold L. Reader of Webster Groves, 
Mo., presented the life service appeal. 

Sunday morning, Mrs. J. M. Dawson 
of Waco, Tex.—America’s greatest Bap-. 
tist woman speaker—addressed the co 
vention on the theme, “Christ Is All in| 
the World.” In the afternoon, two 
young people appeared on the progr 
Mr. George D. Burris, city president of 
St. Louis and Mr. Harold Swope, pasi| 
city president of Kansas City, followed! 
by Mr. T. C. Gardner, state secretary! 
of Texas, who spoke on “Advanced B. 
Nani ELE Methods. ” In the closing sery- 
ice in the evening, three model B. 

P. U. programs were presented, -aft 

which Mrs. Dawson gave the coronati n 
address, speaking on the theme, atom 
Is All in the Individual Life.” i ai 

Nine conferences, at which 1035 young! 
people were present, on different phasiy 
of B. Y. P. U. activity were conducte 
by some of the most capable leadeat| 
of the country. The music through- | 
out the convention was led by Prof. E. 
L. Carnett, and no convention ever r 
sponded more lustily. He also sang 
solos before the messages each day. 
Special music was furnished by t 
girls’ glee clubs of Southwest Teacher 
college, Drury college, and Springtiell 
high school; the faculty instrumental 
trio, and faculty vocal quartet of the) 
State Teachers college; the male quartet | 
of La Grange college, and various oth 
solos from members present. 

Two banquets and two luncheons were 
held—a rural banquet on Friday ev 
ning with 180 present, and an office 
banquet on Saturday evening, with 108) 
officers present. Rev. H. V. Hamitt D | 
spoke at the former, while T. C. Gard- 
ner, of Dallas, Tex., spoke at the latter. | 
A William Jewell luncheon was he 
Friday noon at the Y. M. C. A,, of 
college alumni present, and a lunche 
Saturday noon, attended by those who 
were interested in attending the na 
tional B. Y. P. U. of America conven> 
tion at Indianapolis this year. 

Mr. Earl C. Whitsett of Kansas City 
was elected president and the conve 
tion voted to hold the 1926 meeting 
Kansas City. This was Missouri's | 
greatest young people’s convention, and | 
made a great contribution to the your 
life of Missouri in unifying their ain 
on a definite program. 
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The Chimney Corner 


The Great Mr. Treadlow’s 
Mother 
(A Mother’s Day Story) 


The great Mr. Treadlow was so very 
‘reat that when you went to see him 
ahis office you: were met by a very 
ittle office boy in very bright brass 
uttons who positively would not let 
‘ou step one inch over the doorstep 
ntil you had mentioned your name and 
yhether you did, or did not, have an 
ppointment. And of course, that does 
egin to sound a trifle important, doesn’t 
? Yet it’s only half the grandness of 
‘ge guarding of the great Mr. Treadlow. 
or if you did have an appointment, then 
4e very little office boy with the big 
rass buttons would turn you politely 
yer to a very neat young lady with 
eat white cuffs’ And the neat young 
_idy with the neat white cuffs would say: 
Kindly be seated. Mr. Treadlow is 
ngaged just now, but he will keep his 
ppointment with you in a minute.” 
-'resently an exceedingly courteous pri- 
ate secretary would come bowing to- 
ard you: “Mr. Treadlow would be glad 
) see you if you will come this way.” 
dl of which made you feel rather 
leased with life: “How nice not to 
ave to wait forever! What very neat 
' affs on that girl! What a very cour- 
“+:ous secretary!” You entered Mr. 
‘readlow’s office feeling three things 
bout him. And the first one was that 
- e was prompt. 
-“Promptness,” in fact, was one of his 
- tottoes. Many a very little office boy 
_ ith big brass buttons had had to leave 
_ f the buttons, all on account of being 
(% once, twice, three times, and so 
rth. Especially “and so forth.” 


t 


w, “is our boy late again?” 

“Yes, Mr. Treadlow,” sighed the very 
| eat young lady with the neat white 
Bias. - 

“Ah,” sighed the great Mr. Treadlow, 
There is more in this than meets the 
> re. Send him in.” 

_ Which meant that the very little boy 
ith the big brass buttons had an In- 
stview with the great Mr. Treadlow 
mself. An Interview spelled with a 
vpital “I”! An Interview which ended 
one of two ways: Either the very 
ttle boy continued to wear the buttons, 
sing henceforth on time; or he left 
‘the buttons and faded from sight. 
You see, such a big office with so much 
ippening needed some one who could 
> there when expected. But there is 
dsitively no word to describe the feel- 
i that limp little boy having his one 
id only Interview. He would be cling- 
g to the doorknob, looking scared to 
ath. Millionaires got in to speak to 
. Treadlow, and bank presidents, and 
‘g business men. But one little limp 
oy in brass buttons—well!! 


\ 


| 
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“Dear me,” said the great Mr. Tread-. 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


“Boy,” Mr. Treadlow would say, “have 
you a mother?” 

| Yess Mri readiow.. 

“Boy,” Mr. Treadlow would ask, “is 
she a good mother?” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Treadlow, she’s a very 
good mother.” 

“Boy,” Mr. Treadlow would answer, 
“T don’t believe it!” 

And then the boy might begin to get 
a bit hot, and the big brass buttons might 
begin to heave up and down, all because 


~ the chest of one very little boy behind 


the buttons was swelling in anger. 


“Oh, but she is, Mr. Treadlow! She’s 
the best mother in this town! She’s— 
er—She’s the best mother in this coun- 
try! I guess—I guess there’s not another 
mother like her in the whole world.” 
(And if only the great Mr. Treadlow had 
been a little less great, that very little 
boy in the big brass buttons would 
surely have added triumphantly: “So 
there! That's how good my mother is!’’) 

Whereupon the great Mr. Treadlow 
would fold his hands comfortably across 
his nice stomach and he would say: “Boy, 
the very idea! For that’s exactly like 
my mother. Only my mother always 
made me be prompt. She was a Quaker, 
my mother. ‘Peter,’ she would call to 
me, ‘thee will be late if thee doesn’t start 
this minute.’ ‘Oh, I’ve got lots of time, 
mother, I'll run.’ But, boy, my mother 
always said to me: ‘ Thee will start this 
very minute, Peter Treadlow. And thee 
will walk all the way in a sensible sober 
fashion. Thee is very little, thee is 
forming habits. To be always nearly late 
is a very untidy habit. Thee must not 
be untidy. When thee gets to be an old 
man, no one will respect thee if thee 
is untidy, and when thee is a young man, 
no one will want thee if thee is late.” 

The great Mr. Treadlow winked 
solemnly at the very little astonished 
boy: “Now I thought it was very silly 
of my mother to make me start places 
in plenty of time. .I used to say: ‘Wait 
till I grow up, and I won’t have to obey 
her! I’ll do just as I please. I’ll be as 
late as I please. I'll begin the very 
day I’m twenty-one. Boy, do you think 
I’m twenty-one, yet?” 

This was perfectly dreadful. The boy 
blushed far around behind his ears. Who 
had ever heard of telling the great Mr. 
Treadlow how old he was? “Well, sir, 
IT wouldn’t be surprised if you were,” 
the very little boy managed to stutter. 

“Quite right,” the great Mr. Tread- 
low boomed delightedly. “Twenty-one, 
and plus! In fact, three times twenty- 
one. Quite able to do as I please. But 


how I do delight to obey that darling 


little old lady today. 


“Boy, I could tuck her in my pocket 
and never know it, she’s so tiny and 
fragile and frail. And I don’t have to 
obey her! No, sir! I’m a man now. 
Boom! Boom! Can do as I please. 


Boom! Boom! But, boy, I’d rather obey 
her than make a million dollars. In fact, 
it’s because I obeyed her that I have 
a million dollars. For the habit of 
promptness got to be so perfectly natural 
for me that I’ve kept right on being 
on time. I’ve had time to get rich, just 
by being prompt, and seeing people 
when I promised. Business came my 
way, because people thought I was de- 
pendable. Haste makes waste. Prompt- 
ness makes you calm and collected. I 
owe it to a little Quaker lady, my 
mother. The boy who doesn’t obey his 
mother is headed for a failure. Boy, 
does your mother warn you that you’re 
sure to be late in the morning if you 
don’t start?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the littlest, meekest 
voice in town. 

“Ah” smiled the great Mr. Treadlow. 
“Then you have a good mother, after all. 
I'll give you one more chance. Every- 
body wants to boost the boy who obeys 
his mother. That’s all, now.” 

“Yes, sir,’ squeaked that meekest of 
little office boys. Exit boy. 

Mr. Treadlow alone in his office was 
smiling the nicest smile. When the neat 
young lady with the neat white cuffs 
came in with some letters he was still 
smiling. She smiled a little herself; and, 
quite without knowing she did it, she 
smoothed her cuffs. 

Mr. Treadlow’s eyes lighted on the 
cuffs. He kept on smiling. “Don’t you 
like them that way?’ he asked in the 
pleasantest fashion possible. 

“Oh yes, Mr. Treadlow!” she an- 
swered, blushing scarlet, and hurrying 
from the room. For she had had an In- 
terview once upon a time, herself. It 
was an Interview with a capital I. It 
was all about cuffs. 

“You see,” said Mr. Treadlow to her 
on that dreadful day, “I learned from my 
mother that the person who is untidy is 
not much good in any other way. I 
was very untidy. My mother kept mak- 
ing me clean up and straighten up. ‘Thee 
can never be altogether comfortable if 
thee knows thee is soiled,’ she would 
say. And once when I took a collar to 
her and asked if it was clean enough 
to wear just once more, she never even 
looked at it but said: ‘When thee is in 
doubt, then the doubt means it is not 
perfect.’ I vowed that when I grew up, 
I’d be as dirty as I pleased all day long. 
Miss Smith, how do I look now?” 

“Oh Mr. Treadlow!” gasped Miss 
Smith, blushing. “You look perfect. You 
always do.” 

Mr. Treadlow smiled, “I owe it to that 
little Quaker lady. She got the habit 
of tidiness so natural to me that I don’t 
have to give a thought to myself nowa- 
days. I just do certain tidy things auto- 
matically. It saves a lot of worry sand 
fuss and questionings. And I owe my 
success to tidiness. A tidy desk! A 

(Continued on page 446.) 
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Among Ourselves 


The Revival in Porto Rico 
By Mrs. Frep. J. PETERS 
Barranquitas was the second town in 
which we held our meetings this win- 
ter in Porto Rico. The Baptist church 
there was considered to be one of the 

churches most in need of a revival. 

Wednesday night came when the first 
invitation to the unsaved was given. 
The call went forth and immediately a 
tall, delicate-looking woman rose to her 
feet. There she stood with a certain 
air of determination and resolution. The 
streaming eyes and pale face were evi- 
dence of a battle being fought and won. 
Two days later when we visited her 
we heard the intimate story of the trans- 
formation that had been taking place in 
her home. Through the influence of her 
daughter, she had been studying the 
Bible for a whole year. Faith had been 
dawning. That night the Holy Spirit 
used the preached word and morning 
light flooded her soul. Her husband, a 
superior man and a teacher, was in all 
the meetings. She told us she thought 
of consulting him first before standing 
in that service, but a voice seemed to 
say, “No, this is between you and your 
God, alone.” With a little trepidation 
she started home with him, wondering 
what he would say. After a little he 
said to her “Tonight you have taken 
the most important step of your life,” 
and this although he himself was not a 
Christian. 

We spoke to him several times about 
making his decision, but some things 
were not clear and then it was such a 
humiliating step. What would it mean 
for him, a teacher, to join up with that 
very humble and weak body of believers, 
of the very poor class most of them? 
Always serious, he grew more serious as 
the nights passed. On the last night he 
firmly stood up and faced many of his 
friends of the “better class’? and was 
saved. 

Just as we finished our meetings that 
week a great tide of blessing seemed to 
be flooding in. Such numbers of the so- 
called better class who had stood out- 
side came pushing in. It seemed that 
now was the time to go on but we had 
to leave them. 

An intelligent young professor came to 
the associational gathering at Carolina 
and accepted Christ publicly. With pale, 
tense face and New Testament in hand, 
he gave a clear testimony, showing that 
already he had been searching the Word 
and had found eternal life. We hope 
he will be one of the future pastors! 

What good surprises often come in 
the most unexpected places. Cidra was 
such an old, mouldy-looking place and 
mud was there, too, everywhere. Every 
house had its colony of bats and the two 


churches, Catholic and Baptist, were 
full of them. 
I sat in that shed, looking at the 


faded calsomined walls, streaked by rain 


and discolored by the hundreds of bats 
that hold high riot above the ceiling. 
My eyes seemed unable to see anything 
but that repulsive sight. I had mental 
visions of some beautiful churches I 
had seen in the states. One at least 
would cost $400,000. How could I help 
making comparisons? It made me 
choke too when I thought of the vast 
difference between the two churches. 
We had about 125 listen to us there 
when we told about Cuba but here no 


Information about the Con- 


vention 

The following official information 
comes from Rev. W. C. Bitting, secre- 
tary: “The next meeting of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention will be held in 
Seattle, Wash., beginning Tuesday 
morning, June 30, at 10 a. m., and clos- 
ing Sunday night, July 5. The by- 
laws of the convention provide, Article 
I, Section 1 (a), ‘Any Baptist Church 
in the United States may appoint one 


delegate and one additional delegate 
for every 100 members, provided 
the church during the year im-. 


mediately preceding the annual meet- 
ing of the convention shall have co- 
operated in the financial support of the 
work of at least one of the cooperat- 
ing organizations of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, or the work of the 
ministers and missionaries benefit board 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, or 
the work of the board of education of 
the Northern Baptist Convention.’ 

“This means that provided a church 
has contributed before Apr. 30 to any of 
the five cooperating organizations of 
the convention or to either of the two 
boards, it shall be entitled to send one 
delegate and an additional delegate for 
every 100 members, not counting frac- 
tions of 100. For instance, a contribut- 
ing church having 199 members could 
send only one delegate. 

“Blank credential cards have been 
mailed to the secretary of each state 
convention. All applications for these 
blank cards should be sent to the state 
secretaries. No delegate should sign his 
own credentials. 

“The by-laws require a registration fee 
of $2 from each delegate in order to de- 
fray the necessary expenses of holding 
the convention, to pay for printed re- 
ports which are to be distributed, and 
to furnish each delegate with a copy of 
the Annual. 

“Provision in the by-laws is made for 
ex-officio delegates, namely, the ac- 
credited officers and members of the 
boards of managers. of 
operating organizations and also for 
the officers of the ‘Northern Baptist 
Convention and members of all Con- 
vention committees which have been in 
service during the year ending with the 
Seattle Convention. These credentials 
will be mailed all ex-officio delegates.” 


the co- 


night was our audience smaller thai 
300 and it often reached 450. The glory 
of God shone there mornings, after 
noons and evenings and he who ong 
had no where to lay his head, found i 
place in many a heart in Cidra. | 

The first night I noticed a fine look! 
ing man and a woman in the congre 
gation. On inquiring I found that hj 
was an ex-senator and that the wife hai 
made a public profession of faith. Eacl 
night they came. One night he aske 
if he might speak a few minutes. H| 
thanked us for our campaign and thei 
he made a plea for temperance whicl| 
is one of the keynotes of our work. 


As the days passed the ex-senator’| 
brother, a leading man of the town, wa 
saved and his brother’s wife. The won| 
derfu] part was still to happen. | 
wrinkled mother and a single sister whc| 
the first night, had stood outside of th) 
door, now ventured inside. During th 
next meeting they were nearer the fron 
and on the last night they came up 0)| 
the platform to take Christ. As the oll 
lady came up she spoke the glowin 
words, “Love and faith.” After this th’ 
meeting closed and a short farewell t! 
us followed. A remarkable thing wa 
the speech of this same ex-senator. H 
made a confession which is most rar 
for men of his stamp to make in publi 
In substance he said: “It isn’t that | 
have not the faith and do not believ| 
in it but it is because I fee] the powe 
of sin so strong in my own heart. 
Then he left the platform and churel 
sobbing bitterly. He came afterward t| 
the convention. Please pray for thi 
man. 

Corral Viejo is a tiny town and suc. 
a lovely spot. In a population of 50) 
there were fifty-nine professions of faitl| 
among them a young woman of perhap 
thirty-five years, from one of the bes 
families in Ponce who for twelve year 
has been attending Sunday schoo 
church services and many convention! 
There was certainly joy when she too 
her public stand for Christ in Sunda 
school the Sunday we were there. 

The question of entertainment is” 
difficult one in these towns. In Agua| 
Buenas we were with a sister of th) 


church. She is a widow with fou 
children. A blind mother lives wit 
her. Both are faithful Christians. — 


other married sisters were there at th 
time—one a woman of forty-three, wh) 
is not expected to live, and the other | 
woman of forty-one, ine was acting a 
nurse for the sick one. They were nc 
Christians. The Christians in the famil 
were praying for them. When the nigh 
came for the first gospel message it wa, 
arranged that the one who was niufs 
should be relieved and go to the servict 
She listened hungrily and was al 
the first to stand. a 
We visited the other sister frequent! 
in her room. At such times we tal Ike: 


ay 9, 1925 
| 
-d prayed with her. She had lived a 
ry worldly life and now with health 
me and home gone, because she had 
tt her husband, who was untrue to 
t, she was indeed sad and hopeless. 
ne sisters asked us to have a meeting 
ithe sick room. We did on Saturday 
¢ternoon. Many hymns were sung and 
straight soul-saving message given by 
ir. Peters. Then he asked any who 
anted to accept Christ to raise their 
Inds. Her only son had come in just 
time to get the message. When she 
ised her hand he went to her and put 
3 arms around her. It was a touching 
sture—mother and son in each other’s 
abrace, she pleading with him also to 
ecept Christ. The others present had 
copped to their knees and were silently 
laying and weeping. “Surely the peo- 
2 which sat in darkness saw great 
‘ht and to them which sat in the region 
d shadow of death light is springing 
i ” 

One night the invitation to the un- 
sved had been given and those who 
Id responded were standing on the 
atform. I noticed a girl of about eigh- 


fr joy. Her mother, who for years had 
sisted the gospel, had been saved that 
mht. The girl was for some years 
fe only believer in the family. After a 
tne others became Christians and a 
Itle while before we arrived the father 
to. Other brothers and sisters were 
sved that same night and the next. 
Somewhat less than two years ago I 
snt a letter home describing our first 
cmpaign in Cuba. In two months 1507 
mverts confessed the faith. The sec- 
‘d winter God graciously gave us 1356 
suls in Cuba. We have not been in 
brto Rico three months yet but God 
's been working and faithful ones have 
ten interceding and we have had the 
jy of seeing these wonderful things of 
Mich I have tried to tell you. The 
viole number of souls won for Christ 
‘these meetings up to the first of April 
814. 

We just came from the most fanatical 
twn on the island—San Lorenzo. In 
te of great opposition, we have not 
sn the power of God in any place so 
linifest as there and that is saying 
ach. The night before completing our 
ree months the 1000 converts had made 
eir profession and the full number in 
ree months was 1050. Revivals are 
stinging up in churches we have not 
‘ited and going on in churches we have 
't. The Cayuas church had an early 
ayer meeting of 200 last Sunday. 


| Montana News 

By Ronert W. SHAW 
The state convention is scheduled to 
eet with the First church of Billinys, 
ay 13-16. An excellent program has 
en prepared, dealing with all phases of 
2 church’s work, and also with denomi- 
tional interests. Among the speakers 
’m outside the state will be Rev. Bruce 
Itkson, Mrs. Mary Baker and Dr. 
ter Wright. The convention will be 
eceded by a meeting of the ministers’ 
&Ociation and the woman’s mission so- 
‘ty. The Billings church, under the 
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leadership of Pastor Smith, is prepar- 
ing to take care of a large attendance of 
delegates. 

Evangelistic Meetings 

A number of churches continue to 
carry on the work of evangelism, and 
the reports indicate that additions are 
frequent. Dr. E. R. Curry, the state 
superintendent, spent eight days with the 
First church of Anaconda, with good re- 
sults, and also he recently spent eight 
days with the pastor and church at 
Lodge Grass. At that place also, several 
will be received into the church by 
baptism. 

As a result of a union meeting at 
Miles City, twenty-one were recently 
baptized into the church, and the First 
church at Roundup was greatly blessed 
with a meeting led by Evangelist Bauer. 

The Assembly 

Pastor Huxley continues to urge the 
work of the summer assembly. The 
money for the improvement of the 
assembly grounds is coming in slowly. 
The First church of Butte made it pos- 
sible for a cabin to be erected for the 
boys from that church, and movements 
are under way to secure funds to erect 
another cabin for the girls of the church. 
This would be a commendable thing for 
some other churches to undertake. Dr. 
W. Holt Smith of the First church of 
Billings has been elected dean, and a 
fine corps of leaders is being secured. 
This is expected to be the best summer 
assembly ever put on by the Baptists in 


Montana. The price for the ten days 
of the assembly has been placed at 
$12.50. 


Other Notes 

The writer has been pastor of the 
First church of Bozeman less than two 
months. In that time several have been 
received into the church and others are 
to be received on Mother’s day. Some 
necessary repairs, to the extent of about 
$400, have been made without going 
into debt. The interior of the church 
has been redecorated, and changes made 
in the lighting system. The new minister 
has been graciously received by the 
church and the community. This is the 
seat of the Montana State college, and 
presents a striking challenge to the 
churches, for many students come to this 
school who have not lived in a commun- 
ity where there is a church, and will in 
all likelihood go back to places where 
there is either no church or a small 
church. The task of the churches with 
these students includes that of prepar- 
ing them for religious leadership as 


well as community leadership. 


New Building of First church, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., recently dedicated 
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The church at Great Falls, which has 
been considering the matter of a new 
church building, is now forced to take 
action, since its building recently burned. 
Early in April, the church held a meet- 
ing ‘at which the state secretary, Dr. 
E. R. Curry, and Doctor Stump were 
present, and advised with the brethren. 
They hope to erect a new building at the 
cost of approximately $100,000. This will 
be a great undertaking for a church of 
about 200 members. 

Another church contemplating erecting 
a new building is the First church of 
Missoula. This is sorely needed in this 
university center. 

Montana is likely to have a new bap- 
tist church in the near future. A sur- 
vey of Glendive, a railroad center, on 
the Northern Pacific, shows that there 
are approximately 100 Baptists in the 
city and vicinity. Here is a territory of 
150 square miles without a Baptist 
church. It is hoped to get an organiza- 
tion here soon. 


Philadelphia Letter 


By ArtHur C. BaALpwIn 


The bulletin of the Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Volume LaNowt 
lies before me. It is a new enterprise 
to be established in Philadelphia and 
to open its doors Sept. 22, 1925. The 
scope of the school is to be that which 
is usual to theological seminaries but 
includes also a women’s missionary 
training school. Among the sponsors 
of the enterprise I notice the name of 
Frank M. Goodchild of New York, and 
James A. Maxwell, of Chester, Pa. 
Other names among its officers and 
trustees are, Charles T. Ball, president 
of the officers of administration, Harry 
Watson Barras, David Lee (Jamison, 
and John A. Hainer. 

While the name “fundamentalist,” 
does not occur in the bulletin, the an- 
nouncement is clearly made that the new 
Seminary is founded for the preservation 
of historic Baptist ideals and interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. Beyond doubt, 
it expresses the dissatisfaction of East- 
ern fundamentalists with our seminaries 
and their courses. We are told that they 
have ample funds, though how much this 
means I do not know, and will establish 
the school somewhere in the heart of 
Philadelphia. 

I think it is evident 
school is inevitable. 
officers assure this. They are conscien- 
tious, responsible men and have the 
ability to push through what they un- 
dertake. It is needless to add, I sup- 
pose, that many of us here deeply re- 
gret the undertaking. We feel that it is 
divisive, unnecessary and will divert 
large funds which ought to be used to 
strengthen present denominational work. 
While they disclaim any desire to at- 
tack Crozer and the Baptist Institute, it 
is inevitable that thev will cut under 
their constituency. While this is our 
judgment we must none the less respect 
the right of others to differ with us. We 
could wish, however, that the faith in 
the word of God were stronger. If it 
is as the familiar poem states, “An anvil 
that wears out many a hammer,” it 


that the new 
The names of its 
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surely does not need to be guarded and 
buttressed in such fashion. I think our 
children wil] rue the day of our little 
faith. 
The Baptist Home 

The campaign for the new Baptist 
home is fairly under way. Five acres 
of land on Roosevelt. boulevard at 
Pennypack circle, have been purchased 
and a home designed to house 170 guests 
and attendants, is to be built there. 
$475,000 is to be raised in a quick cam- 
paign among the Baptists of this region 
between May 15 and .25. This is the 
largest local undertaking ‘that Phila- 
delphia Baptists as a whole have ever 
engaged in. Without a single million- 
aire to call upon it is going to demand 
a very general and sacrifical effort. I 
wish the money that is to go into the 
new seminary could be put into this 
great undertaking. It would do more 
good. 

Easter News 

The Easter news from the churches 
makes delightful reading as always. 
Baptisms and sacrifical giving for the 
denominational needs were general. The 
Chestnut Street church. had a special 
offering of $3900. Doctor Conwell him- 
self baptized forty-eight in three Sun- 
days, Palm Sunday, Easter, and the one 
following. At Memorial, Pastor John 
H. Day baptized eleven, and others who 
are to be baptized bring the number that 
he has received by baptism in his three 
and a half years of ministry up to 100. 
Rev. Robert M. Green at Bethlehem re- 
ceived fifty-five members, forty of them 
by baptism. Bethlehem is making a 
standard for us all by having sixty per 
cent of its membership at its weekly 
prayer meetings. The Temple church, 
Rev. Herbert Agate, pastor, has had its 
evening services, of late, conducted by 
various organizations of the church— 
Sunday school, young people’s society, 
and others with special programs pro- 
vided by each. They will observe their 
fortieth anniversary in May. 


The North Philadelphia Association 

The North Philadelphia Association of 
Baptist churches at its annual meeting 
last September authorized the commii- 
tee on evangelism to secure a field evan- 
gelist to hold meetings in the churches 
of the association desiring his services 
and to build up and further the inter- 
ests of fields within its territory. Dr. 
J. Francis Behrens was earnestly solicited 
by the committee to retire from the 
Fiftieth church after a successful pas- 
torate of sixteen years, to assume the 
duties of this new office, with the Bap- 
tist Union of Philadelphia and the 
Pennsylvania State Convention heartily 
and substantially cooperating. Doctor 
Behrens accepted this invitation and 
has served the North Frankford, Fox 
Chase, Wissinoming, Calvary of Norris- 
town, and Fairhill churches with great 
acceptance. These churches report 
larger congregations, increased activity, 
a deeper consecration on the part of 
their people as well as many baptisms 
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through the service rendered by Doctor 
Behrens. During the two months of 
these specia] efforts in the above named 
churches 216 cards have been signed by 
those who have been won to Christ. 

Doctor Behrens will go from the Fair- 
hill church, to Lower Providence, Rev. 
G. R. Smith, pastor. He is booked to 
July 5, and is ready to make bookings 
for meetings in the fall and winter 
months. 

The Lord has honored the faith and 
vision of the evangelistic committee of 
the association and the future seems 
bright with promise. 

Rev. Frederick Blaser is having a 
happy time with the Central church of 
Riverton and Palmyra, N. J. A sunrise 
service at 6 o’clock on Easter Sunday 
was attended by over 200. At its morn- 
ing service after fifty additional chairs 
had been rented, there were sixty- 
seven standing. Twenty were baptized. 
It is evident that a new building is 
necessary there to house the growth 
which is already in sight. Needless to 
say, Brother Blaser, is very happy in 
his work. 


Notes from the Congo 
By Hirpa J. Bain 

Last Sunday was the monthly commun- 
ion day here at Vanga. At the end of 
each month the teachers from all the 
outposts come in and give a report of 
their work, bring the contributions, and 
receive their month’s salary. They 
bring with them the church members 
of their respective villages, and all whom 
they think ready for examinations for 
baptism, and encourage any others who 
so desire to come to these monthly meet- 
ings which begin on Friday night and 
last over Sunday. : 

The services were the most impressive 
I have seen in all my years of service 
in Congo. The men’s and women’s serv- 
ices were held separately as is the cus- 
tom here on this station. I attended 
the women’s meeting which is conducted 
alternately by Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. 
Nugent. At 11 a. m., the women began 
to gather at the appointed place and 
kept on coming until a thousand women 
and girls were seated and about 250 
babies in arms. They all entered enthu- 
siastically into the song service and 
Bible and personal experience questions. 
After that they listened attentively to an 
interesting and instructive Bible lesson 
illustrated by large Sunday-school pic- 
tures, which was given by Mrs. Leslie. 

As 'I saw these young wives ana 
mothers and girls eagerly drinking in 
the words from the Book of Life, I could 
not but picture the marvelous change 
which must come, and in fact has to a 
large extent already come, into the many 
homes and towns in this district. 

Meanwhile on the bank of the 
river about 1500 men and boys were 
as eagerly listening to the message as 
given by Mr. Nugent. When one realizes 
that these same people, who come from 
three different tribes with different 
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languages, less than a dozen years age 
literally ate one another, now sit side 
by side in brotherly fellowship, partak., 
ing of the bread of life that conte | 
down from heaven, can one doubt the 
power of the gospel of Christ and hin. 
crucified? The more I think about j) 
the more I thank God for this anothe)| 
opportunity of sharing in some smal. 
degree in making this blessed gospe 
known to these peoples who for cen 
turies were left to themselves in dens 
ignorance, superstitions and degradation 

After the preaching services, all wen 
down to the river bank and witnessec 
the burial in baptism of twenty womer 
and nineteen men. The scene was om 
long to be remembered as 2500 peopl) 
quietly witnessed; the candidates one by) 
one or two by two were baptized by 
Mr. Nugent and Dr. Leslie. At six it 
the evening, the church was filled tc 
its utmost (it holds about 500 people’ 
and an impressive gospel message wa) 
given by Doctor Leslie, after which thi 
‘Lord’s supper was observed. 

These great gatherings month by 
month are the more remarkable whe! 
one considers that with those just bap’ 
tized the church membership is not ye. 
200, but the list of inquirers is over 120)! 
who have given up their fetiches ani! 
have declared themselves as followers o| 
Jesus Christ. Some of these people ha: 
come as far as two long days’ journe: 
on foot. 

There is no doubt that Doctor Leslie’ 
medical work has played a large part it! 
winning the people to give a listenin; 
ear to the gospel messages which alway! 
go hand in hand with the healing minis. 
tries. The God who is able to give t 
men such miraculous healing wisdon 
must be a God of power and love. Th 
school work which has been so wel 
carried on for years, principally by Mrs 
Leslie, has born wonderful fruit in th 


saying nothing about the trained work 
men and native Christians in towns 
Yet Mrs. Leslie said the other day 
“This great spirit of revival and accep) 
tance of God is simply the power of Go: 
manifested,” for the teachers know s: 
little and ‘are so imperfect in ever 
way, yet God blesses their very simpl 
and imperfect messages marvelously. S’ 
all the glory is his. “Blessed be hi 
holy name.” | 


Smoothing the Furrows of 


Time q 

By Beutaw E. BASSETT 

For years and years, probably fo! 
centuries, much of the heavy transport) 
tation of Chengtu, West China, has bee’ 
handled by wheelbarrow. When > 
Chengtu firm, for instance, completed | 
deal for 2000 pounds of rock salt from a 
inland town, twenty coolies with whee! 
barrows were summoned and the salt i! 
big slabs of gray stone was divide 
among the twenty bulky barrows an 
started on its two or three or four day! 
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tip to the capital. Along the big road, 
he salt caravan would pass other bar- 
ows, squeaking and laden with sacks 
# grain, bundles of dried tobacco leaves, 
oads of raw scraggy iron, animal bones 
or buttons or medicine, live hogs 
astened with feet in air and eyes covered 
yith leaves so their spirits would not 
nd the way back to the owners. Pigs 
‘re a common abode for ancestors. 
Needless to say, the road has become 
orrugated for the barrow wheels are 
ery heavy and rimmed with iron strips. 
-fot only are the earth roads grooved 
y the heavy loads, but even the old 
tone streets of the city had become 
eeply rutted and difficult to walk upon. 
/When Governor Yang conceived the 
lea of widening our narrow streets and 
taking them of concrete, he had to 
bolish wheelbarrow traffic inside the 
ity. It was a daring thing to do and 
fae new revolutionary law had to be en- 
orced by soldiers at the four main 
ates of the city. There was much con- 
estion and conjecture during the first 
reek when barrows were halted at the 
ity gate and carriers called and bar- 
ained with, to distribute the various 
foods through the newly-streeted city. 
jut the governor has carried the day 
mith level streets. We have even pro- 
ressed as far as rickshas which are 
peedier than sedan chairs and easier 
n the coolies. 

The beggar community is taken out 
ach day to help dig a new wide road 
utside the south city wall. We hear 
hat our modern little governor is in 
orrespondence with auto companies in 
ne states, trying to realize his vision 
f an auto road between Chungking and 
| thengtu. It would cut the present jour- 
ey of nine days down to nine hours! 
. wonderful thing for traffic and trans- 
ortation. 

‘Since November the city gates have 
een open day and night. without a 
oldier guard. The governor is gradu- 
lly breaking down lifelong customs and 
tse The that block any real pro- 


ess. The latest move is an order for 
mpulsory education. Hundreds of 
hildren are kept at home to help in the 
vashops, carpenter shops and so on, 
iaking it unnecessary to hire older help. 
his economic change will be harder 
lan some others, but the little general’s 
lotto is “only eiurated people know 
tue progress and prosperity.” May 
te day come when the governor will 
@ interested in more than material pro- 
ress and prosperity. 


| Maine Notes 

By E. C. WHITTEMORE 

The United Baptist church, Oakland, 
‘ev. Francis S. Bernauer, pastor, had 
waster services that crowded the church 
lorning and evening. Ten received the 
ght hand of fellowship at the morning 
arvice, and in the evening, two others 
‘ere baptized. Mrs. F. S. Bernauer, 
irector of music, arranged attractive 
rograms for the day. The Easter offer- 
ig for missions amounted to $50. 

At the Free Baptist church in Gar- 
iner, on Easter day forty gathered for 
er at a sunrise prayer meeting. Did 


this have any connection with the fact 
that on that day, which was decision 
day in the Bible school, over forty men, 
women and older boys and girls accepted 
Christ? The opening of the self-denial 
banks had an appropriate part in the 
service of the day. Rev. H. A. Clark 
and his enthusiastic and loyal people 
rejoice in a continuous success. 

The Immanuel church, Portland, Rev. 
Wm. H. Jones, pastor, is making steady 
progress in everything, but the decision 
as to where ‘to ‘place the new and 
splendid church building that they will 
erect. The congregations throng the 
Free Street building and the Sunday 
school is obliged to utilize the Y. M. C. 
A. building for one of its large depart- 
ments. Mr. H. Wallace Noyes has for 
many years been the leader in this Sun- 
day school. He is one of the leaders 
in Sunday-school work in the country, 
and is a member of the International 
committee. Recent additions to the 
church are twenty-two by baptism, three 
by experience, seven by letter, while 
others will unite very soon. This church 
has the largest allotment for missions 
of any in the state and is moving 
strongly to pay its full allotment. 


To Socially Awakened 
Churches 


For years the churches have given in- 
creasing attention to the subject of 
social service in some of its many phases, 
but they have not generally incorporated 
into their programs any definite plans 
for either social education or social work. 
The necessity for both becomes increas- 


Thoughts of a Son on the 
Death of His Mother 


By Henry G. WESTON SMITH 


Not to have lived with cheerful- 
ness, 

Not to have made the world sing, 

Not to have brought the light of 
Christ, 

Brought it where none else would 
bring, 

Not to have lived as was God’s in- 
tent, 

This is the saddest thing! 


But O, to have lived in the heart 
of a home, 

A mother, wise and grand! 

To have made those who knew you, 
as you were, 

Reach up for the Higher Hand! 

The sweetness of such a thing as 
this, 

Who can understand? 


For death’s deepest thrust is re- 
morse, 

And life’s richest crown is, “Well 
done!” 

And sorrow is robbed of her major 

part 

If the victor’s wreath has been 
won, 

So this is the way: serve God and 
rejoice, 

E’en through the setting sun! 
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ingly urgent. More and more it is be- 
coming apparent that in the presence of 
the problem of living together in our 
modern complex civilization, the people 
are as sheep without a shepherd. They 
fear evils which they do not know how 
to avert. They see evils for which they 
are aware of no remedy. They wish for 
better conditions which they do not 
know how to create. 

More and more the people in per- 
plexity are looking to the churches for 
a clear sense of moral direction, for com- 
petent leadership and for helpful action. 
There is a growing conviction that an 
adequate gospel of salvation must seek 
to create not only a better spirit in in- 
dividuals but also better relations among 
them, and that the influence of Chris- 
tian faith ought to extend to the whole 
area of social relations and to the full 
depth of social needs. In the home, the 
shop, the market, the club, the school, 
the court, the legislature, the slum, the 
prison, in fact wherever men, women 
and children traffic, play, toil or suffer, 
there the members of our churches ought 
to be with a message of the best life, 
with a heart of love, with a helping hand, 
with a clear understanding and with an 
unchallenged moral leadership. 

To fit the members of our churches 
for this service is a task of education 
resting upon the churches themselves. 
No church that fails to produce such a 
membership has fulfilled its mission of 
either evangelism or education. Our 
call to repentance must turn men’s 
minds to the way of Christ for social 
living, and our religious pedagogy must 
provide for training them to walk in 
that way. 

We call the attention of our pastors 
and churches again to the fact that the 
department of social :ducation of the 
American ‘ Baptist Publication Society 
is providing an excellent line of material 
designed specifically for use in the so- 
cial education of our people. And again 
we urge the incorporation of provisions 
for the use of this material into the 
educational plans of churches and 
assemblies throughout the field of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

As a practical suggestion we call atten- 
tion to the following literature and to 
the various uses which it may serve in 
a suitable program of religious education: 

Social Service Manual for Young 
People. 

Social Justice. 

A Christian Industrial Program. 

Adult Class Activities. 


The Social Program of the Local 
Church. 

Social Suggestions for Program- 
Makers. 

A State Organization for Social 
Service. 

A Social Service Catechism. 

Social Studies for Adult Classes, 


Brotherhoods, and Study Groups. 
Citizens of the World. 
Social Service Ideals. 
A Social Service Program. 
World Citizenship and Young People. 
Bibliography on the Rural Church and 
Country Life. 
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Copies of the above will be sent with- 
out charge by communicating with the 
Secretary, Rev. Samuel Z. Batten, 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Personal 
Dr. Oscar REED McKay, director of re- 
ligious education for Indiana, has accepted 
a call to become assistant pastor to Dr. F. 
E. Taylor at the First church, Indianapolis. 


Rev. JosepH BetcHer, for several years 
past employed by the Indiana Baptist Con- 
vention, has accepted a call to the pastorate 
’ of the church at Columbia City. 

Rev. E. F. Estes of West Broadway 
church, Louisville, Ky., opened a beautiful 
new auditorium with an evangelistic cam- 
paign in which he had the assistance of 
Rev. L. M. Hale of Delmar church, St. 
Louis, and seventy persons were added to 
the church. 

Pastor G. W. (CLaxon at First church, 
Streator, Ill., rejoices over a church in har- 
mony, with debts almost paid, bills met 
promptly and eighteen new members re- 
ceived in the last few weeks. 

AN Empty collection envelope of the Bap- 
tist church at Murphysboro, IIl., was carried 
by the tornado that wrecked that city re- 
cently, a distance of seventy-five miles to 
Robinson, IIll., where it was picked up. The 
Baptist church at Robinson took up an 
offering of $100, enclosed it in the envelope 
and returned it to the church at Murphys- 
boro, 


Rev. BERNARD CLAUSEN of First church 
of Syracuse, N. Y., baptized fifty candi- 
dates April 12. 


Tue TRINITY CHURCH of Santa Monica, 
Cal., has lately been formally recognized. 
This church was organized in November by 
some seventy members of the Ocean Park 
church, and the Immanuel church of Santa 
Monica merged itself in the new movement. 
Rooms for worship and work were secured 
in the Masonic temple, and the Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Hatch of the Ocean Park church 
was called as pastor, beginning his work 
the first of January. Since then there has 
been steady and encouraging growth, and 
the prospects for the church, now well es- 
tablished in this rapidly growing and beau- 
tiful city, are bright. Plans are making for 
the early erection of a suitable church 
building. 

Pastor H. Smney Buttock at Bethel 
church, Kalamazoo, Mich., baptized fifteen 
on Easter Sunday. 


THE CORNERSTONE for a new building to 
cost $100,000 and to seat 1,700 was laid 
April 12, by the First church, Tucson, Ariz. 


Pastor W. A. Etuiorr of First church, 
Ottawa, Kan., is giving to his people a 
series of sermons on the home and family 
life. The department of social education of 
the Publication society is trying to secure 
the series for the summer assembly at 
Palmer Lake, Colo. 


‘Rev. Froyp H. Apams, at Lincoln Square 
_ church, Worcester, Mass., has welcomed 146 
new members within the year and has seen 
his church meet an increased budget for 
local work and exceed its missionary ap- 
portionment. 

Ar Austin, Mrnn., Pastor John McFar- 
lane within the past few weeks has baptized 
eighty-seven persons, and on Sunday, Apr. 
19, the hands of fellowship was given to 


106 new members. This is the largest num- 
ber ever received at one time in the history 
of the church. Seventy-seven of those re- 
ceived were from twenty-five to seventy-five 
years of age, with as many men as women 
coming into the church. 

A PRE-EASTER campaign conducted by 
Pastor 'B. B. Jaques at Calvary, Pasadena, 
Calif., brought into the church nearly sev- 
enty new members, thirty-five by baptism. 

Pastor W. B. JARMAN of Superior Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted a call 
to his former field at West church, Bay 
City, Mich. 

First CHURCH, Norwood, Mass., made the 
pleasing discovery at the close of its fiscal 
year that it had raised twice as much money 
as its budget called for. Then, it doubled 
its budget. 


The Gold Star Mother 


By ANNA NELSON REED 


HINE is the grief which 
every mother shares, 
When, suddenly, the life is 
snatched away 
That, more than any other, 
was herown.. . 
That life, the object of her 


hopes and prayers! 
How keen the mother’s suffer- 
ings, who can say, 
Who hath not such unique 
bereavement known? 
Yet, this belief thou hast, to 
ease thy pain,— 
Thou knowest that he did 
not die in vain! 


Rev. WiLiiAM S. Jacoss has resigned at 
First church, Chelsea, Mass., to accept the 
pastorate of the First church, Portland, Me. 

AT A DECISION SERVICE held by Pastor W. 
Quay Resselle at First church, Malden, 
Mass., eighty people responded. 

Dr. W. R. McNutt at the First church 
of Worcester, Mass., is giving his people a 
series of sermons dealing with the affirm- 
ations of present-day Christianity, and is 
heard by large audiences. 

THE LapiEs of Moab, Utah, gave a turkey 
dinner recently in the basement of the 
church and applied the proceeds towards 
the church’s apportionment for missions. 

At Murray, Utau, Rev. L. M. Darnell 
held a series of meetings with exceptional 
interest and six additions to the church. 


Pastor C. A. Brooks baptized forty-nine 
converts at Englewood, Chicago, on Easter 
Sunday. 


THE BULLETIN of Pastor E. Leroy Dakin 
at the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, contains 
the names of 151 new members received 
from Easter to Easter. 


Rev. N. J. Pererson at Fort Bragg, 
Calif., had the joy of baptizing his two 
children, Norman and Mildred. He recent- 
ly closed a community Bible training school 
which registered an average attendance of 
one hundred and forty-six. 

Pastor Grorce E. Harrts of Calvary 
church, Kansas City, Mo., will deliver the 


- be proud of his great church. The an 
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commencement address at Sioux Falls Col- 
lege, June 2. | 

Pastor C. H. Rannets of First church, 
Bayonne, N. J., has received another jn- 
crease of $200 on his salary. The church 
has met all obligations and had at the close’ 
cf the year a balance of $560. 

In THE Carro, ILL. church, Everson R, 
MacKinney, pastor, baptized six people on 
Easter. This makes an even 100 who have 
united with this church in the last ten| 
weeks, Sixty of these have come by bap! 
tism. | 

Dr. W. A. Extiorr, pastor of the | 
church, Ottawa, Kan., and Dr. T. J. Hop- 
kins, pastor of the above named church, 
exchanged evangelistic services during Feb-| 
ruary and March. Both churches received 
large number of new members and were. 
themselves greatly quickened. 

EasTER SUNDAY was an outstanding day 
in the history of the First church of Port 
Allegany, Pa. A largely attended sunrise) 
prayer meeting at 6 a. m. was led by D. L.! 
Lloyd. At this service eleven candidates 
were baptized by the pastor, Rev. Earl D, 
Wooddell. 


THE CLINTON CHURCH, Iowa, has called 
Rev. Fred 'W. Madson, now of Spencer, 
Iowa, to be its pastor. He has accepted 
and will begin Sunday, May 24. | 

Mrs. Florence A. Woops, beloved wife 
of Rev. David L. Woods, pastor of the) 
Oakmont church, Pa., departed this life. 
Apr. 9th, after a brief illness from pneu-| 
monia, Funeral services were conducted on 
Friday evening, Apr. 10, by Pastor Chas. 
E. Griffin, of Homestead, an old friend of 
the family in school and seminary days. 
The remains were taken to Waseon, Ohio, 
for burial. 

PROFESSOR AND Mrs. C. H. WuHIrNadH of! 
Lincoln, Neb., with their two children, 
sailed from New York Apr. 18 for their 
work in Rangoon, Burma, where Mr. 
Whitnah is head of the department of 
chemistry in Judson college. While on’ 
furlough Mr. Whitnah completed his 
work for the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy which will be awarded him at 
the coming commencement of the Uni-| 
versity of Nebraska. Mrs. Whitnah is 
the daughter of Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
Pope. , 

CALVARY CHURCH, Chicago, Rev. R. N. 
Van Doren, pastor, has had special Sun-| 
day evening services devoted to the gen- 
eral phases of community life. Dean) 
Edward T. Lee of John Marshall Law 
School, John T. Meredith of the Central! 
Y. M. C. A, Paul A. Westburg and 
others have filled the pulpit every eve- 
ning during April and May. The eve- 
ning devoted to brotherhood was im 
charge of a group of negroes from Oli- 
vet church, with Attorney Wm. H: 
Harrison speaking. 

THE DAILY PAPERS reported on Apr. 27 
that President Ernest DeWitt Burton of 
the University of Chicago was in the 
Presbyterian hospital of Chicago recov- 
ering from an operation for intestinal 
trouble. z 

Rev. Cart D. Case, pastor of the First 
church, Oak Park, Ill, has reason to 


nual meeting held on Apr. 29, was large- 


ly attended and reports indicated @ 
} 
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ighly successful year in the ‘thirty-two 
epartments through which the church 
«presses its numerous activities. The 
semberhip has now reached the 1,000 
ark. 

'By INADVERTENCE the First church, St. 
‘aul, Minn., was given credit in last 
veek’s paper for a report which belongs 
» the First church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Ve beg the pardon of the pastor, Rev. 
WL. Riley, for this slip. 

‘Pastor HuGH CHAMBERLAIN Burr of 
Virst church, Elmira, N. Y., printed in 
is Easter bulletin the names of 34 per- 
ons who were to be baptized on that 
“y. 

“Ar NintH Srreet, Cincinnati, Pastor 
ohn A. Herget has a school of missions 
| operation to run seven weeks. There 
ve four classes with a faculty composed 
f Doctor Herget, Rev. Elmer Lucas, 
liss Nellie Gray and Mrs. F. A. Lip- 
art. 

THE First CHURCH of Kansas Ctiy, Mo., 
ald its seventieth anniversary on Easter 
unday. Ministers at present in charge 
ithe church are Dr. D. J. Evans, James 
Bell and A. J. Haggett. 


‘First, CaLvary and Tremont churches in 
asadena unite in the publication of an 
_ teresting Baptist bulletin. 

DurING THE ILLNESs of Dr. H. O. Row- 
nds the editor of THe Baptist is sup- 
ying the pulpit of the Temple church, 
hicago. This church follows the cus- 
m of giving the last Sunday evening 
‘each month to sacred anthem and gos- 
‘song. No other service on the church 
lendar is more highly appreciated. 
THE cHURCH at Westboro, Mass., has en- 
aged Rev. C. H. Day, long-time 
istor of the First church, Watertown, 
' be its minister and leader, giving a 
irt of the week to pastoral service. This 
ives a good church an able preacher, 
aid makes available his ripe pastoral ex- 
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ible class. On Easter Sunday fifty- 
‘ven men were in attendance and the 
fering for the day amounted to $53.75. 
Ar Lucas, S. D., the Baptist people do 
>t know which corner of the church 
take out to make room. The house 
crowded with the congregation and 
fe Sunday school. 


Rev. A. B. Claypoole of the Aber- 
¢en church, S. D., had a big day Easter 
tinday. He baptized twelve persons 
id had capacity houses both morning 
d evening. 

‘BonestEEL, S. D., is in the midst of a 
feat revival, led by Rev. R. R. Rich- 
eds. On Easter Sunday twenty-six 
ndidates were baptized. 

Rev. S. J. Hernan, for four years pastor 
the Czecho Slovak church, Minneapo- 
, has resigned and closed his work 
lay 1. 

Rev. A. F. MAtmporc, of Lawton, Mich., 
Is accepted a call to become pastor at 
Jontevideo, Minn. 

Easter SunpAY was one of the most 
iteresting and inspiring days in the his- 
try of the First church of Manistique, 
fich. Rev. Joseph Grosa, the pastor, 


baptized twenty-eight. The church paid 
towards the budget of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention 15 per cent over and 
above its allotment. 

Rey. CLinton WUuNDER of the Temple, 
Rochester, N. Y., has such a complex 
and extensive scheme of organization 
that he requires a bulletin in the form 
of newspaper of eight pages to give a 
record of the activities carried on. The 
editing shows the hand of an expert 
newspaper man. 

MaRKET STREET CHURCH, Amesbury, 
Mass., under the leadership of Rev. Chas. 
A. S. Howe during the last five years, 
has received into its membership in that 
time 106 members, has built up a band 
of twenty-one tithers and has begun the 
publication of a monthly bulletin. 

Sunpay, Apr. 19, Park church, McKees- 
port, Pa, voted to increase the joint 
salary of the pastors, Rev. J. C. Hill and 
Rev. Ruth K. Hill by $500, effective the 
beginning of the second year of their 
pastorate in August. The church has 
welcomed eighty-five new members since 
Sanit 


Rev. J. R. CAMPBELL has been obliged to 
resign as pastor of the Vandergrift (Pa.) 
church because of continued ill health. 

AT A BUSINESS MEETING last week the 
Sandusky Street church, Pittsburgh, 
voted to make Dr. A. J. Bonsall pastor 
emeritus. He will continue in active 
charge of the work until Sept. 1. 

Rev. E. G. Zwayer, of Franklin, Pa., has 
accepted the unanimous call of the 
Leechburg church. 

Rev. J. M. Carisen closed his work at 
Frazee, Minn., on Apr. 5, having accepted 
a call to a church in Iowa. 

Rev. V. N. Rospsins, for several years 
pastor at Hudson, Wis., has accepted the 
call of the church at Winnebago, Minn., 
and begins his pastorate there May 15. 

Rev. E. Monnes of Powers, N. D., has 
accepted a call to the Norwegian-Danish 
church of Minneapolis, and begins his 
ministry July 1. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Mar. 29, representa- 
tives of the negro Baptist churches of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, met at 1201 
Emerson Ave. N., Minneapolis, for the 
purpose of recognizing the St. Anthony 
mission as a regular church. 

Rev. B. H. Exsey has resigned at ‘Camas, 
Wash., and will return to Oklahoma on 
account of the continued illness of his 
wife’s father. 

AFTER NEARLY THREE YEARS of faithful 
and valuable service, the Rev. R. E. Mc- 
Graw has resigned as field secretary for 
West Washington and will close his 
work about July 1. He expects to re- 
turn to pastoral work. 

IMMANUEL cHURCH, Bellingham, Wash., 
has called Rev. L. J. Butcher as pastor. 

New PHILADELPHIA OHIO, church on 
Easter Sunday received thirty-three ad- 
ditions to the church. The pastor has 
baptized sixty-four since Jan. 1. In the 
three years of his pastorate the member- 
ship has been more than doubled. The 
church is now looking forward to build- 
ing a new addition to take care of its 
Sunday school which at present is using 
four rooms in the parsonage. 
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On Easter Sunpay at Judson church, 
Minneapolis, the building was crowded 
to capacity, and the pastor extended the 
hand of fellowship to fifty-eight new 
members, forty-three of whom came by 


baptism. Among these was a _ group 
from the Sunday school, 
THE Paut MontcoMeEry evangelistic 


party, with headquarters at 614 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Ky., on Apr. 16, 
concluded its sixth meeting since Christ- 
mas with an average of 117 additions to 
each church. The summer campaigns 
are to be held under a tent that will seat 
1200 people. 

Rev. BreRNARD CLAUSEN is taking a 
formal ballot among his people to indi- 
cate what sermons already heard by 
them they wish him to preach again. 


EMMANUEL CHURCH, Sioux Falls, has 
pushed its Sunday-school attendance up 
to almost 200, and recently baptized 
twelve candidates for membership. 


More EASTER BAPTISMS are reported from 
Pittsburgh as follows: Elizabeth, 4; Em- 
manuel, 15; Sewickly, 1; West Newton, 
13; Bellevue, 30. 


Rev. C. E. Stanton has moved to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where he becomes pastor 
of the Wyoming church. 

Pastor JoHn R. StemMens of Tabernacle 
church, Minneapolis, was regularly or- 
dained on Mar. 20. 


Pastor W. H. Getstweir of Dayton, 
Ohio, has sermons through the month of 
May in reply to the question, “Does God 
Send Trouble?” 


LAKE AVENUE CHURCH, Rochester, N. Y. 
has a line of notable talent scheduled for 
its pulpit this season in the way of spe- 
cial speakers and vacation supplies. The 
list as already announced includes Drs. J. 
Wallace Petty, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Edgar Fisher, Edward Holyoke, John M. 
Moore, James M. Stifler, and Mr. Clin- 
ton N. Howard. 

Art TABERNACLE CHURCH, Utica, N. Y. 
since September 102 have been added to 
the membership lists, making a total of 
360 new members since the coming of 
the present pastor, Rev. Edward Bleak- 
ney. In September an office secretary 
was appointed, thus releasing Miss Shel- 
ton, the pastor’s assistant for other work. 

Rey. ANDREW SwARrtz closed his pastorate 
at Hartford, Wash., Apr. 30. Rev. Sig- 
frid Sandberg has accepted a call to the 
church. 

SoUTHERN CALIFORNIA Baptist Conven- 
tion will meet with Immanuel church, 
Long Beach, May 19-22; Rev. To B. 
Frizelle, pastor. 

Rev. Floyd L. Carr has begun work as 
field secretary of missionary education 
for Southern California. 

At HIGHLAND Park, Los Angeles, Pastor 
J. W. Craig has welcomed thirty-five 
new members since the opening of the 
year, and $2000 has been paid on _ the 
church debt. 

W. E. Smrru, pastor of the only church 
in Sunlands, Calif., with forty-eight mem- 
bers, is rejoicing in the occupancy of a 
new church building and a Sunday school 
that has as average attendance of sixty- 
nine. 
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Dr. Joun MArvin DEAN recently closed 
a school of missions at First Pasadena 
that had a registration of 697 and an 
average attendance of 440, which is 60 
per cent better than the record of any 
previous year, 

Pastor AND Mrs. E. A. Earns of Paso 
Robles, Calif., are rejoicing with their 
little church in the completion of a re- 
modeled and beautiful house of worship 
which will be still further eniarged as 
soon as means are in hand for the pur- 
pose. 

AFTER THIS WEEK, Calls, removals, resig- 
nations, ordinations, dedications and 
other classified personal and local events 
will be tabulated under a special head- 
ing, “Church and Ministerial Changes.” 
Please send in all items that will help to 
make the record correct and complete. 

BROADWAY CHURCH, DENVER, has dedi- 
cated a new religious education and com- 
munity building. 

Rev. JoHN Snape, of the First church, 
Oakland, Calif., radiocasts both the 
morning and evening services. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE of Newburyport and 
Rowley Baptist churches and of the 
South Byfield Congregational church in 
Massachusetts have formed the New- 
buryport Y. P. S. C. E. Union, with Miss 
Reta Tufts of the Newburyport Baptist 
church as president. 

Pastor W. H. Grsson, assisted by Rev. 
Edgar H. Gum, closed a series of meet- 
ings at Salinas, Calif., with sixty-one 
confessions. 

At CALVARY CHURCH, Westwood, N. J., 
Pastor Arthur S. Westneat finds after a 
pastorate of five years that the member- 
ship is nearly trebled, the Sunday school 
has doubled its enrolment and has an 
attendance of 90 per cent, and the mis- 
sionary quota of the church is oversub- 
scribed, 
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Pastor Forrest L. PERKINS at Clinton, 
Ill, has closed a series of meetings in 
which forty-one members were added to 
the church, thirty-five by baptism. 

Witey R. DEAL, minister at Doylestown, 
Pa., has received seventy-two members 
since Jan. 1, without special meetings. 
The Sunday school has broken all of its 
previous records. The men’s Bible class 
recently held a banquet with ninety-one 
men present and had as principal speaker, 
Dr. Owen C. Brown, editor-in-chief of 
the Sunday school publications of the 
Publication Society. 

Dr. CLaupDE B., MILLER, formerly pastor 
in Springfield, Mo., began work at City 
Park, Denver, Feb. 15. Two lots occu- 
pied by a double brick bungalow adjoin- 
ing the church property have been pur- 
chased to make room for a Sunday- 
school recreation building. Forty mem- 
bers have united with the church. The 
men’s class has rented a theater to ac- 
commodate the class which has grown 
from twelve to seventy. 

Pastor Rogpert VAN Meics of Central 
church, Quincy, IIl., prints in his last 
church bulletin the names of sixty-eight 
members received since Jan. 1, and of 
forty enrolled in the interdenominational 
training school of the city. 

Rev. A. J. Hoac of Albert Lea, Minn., 
has been elected president of the local 
Rotary club. 

Pastor WALTER J. Fow Le of Greeley, 
Colo., had the assistance of George Elly- 
son, evangelistic singer of Longmont, in 
a pre-Easter personal and pastoral cam- 
paign, which resulted in the addition of 
seventy members to the church. 

SINCE THE SETTLEMENT of W._T. Scott 
at Petaluma, Calif., last November, a 
choir and orchestra have been organized, 
twelve persons baptized, and the Sunday- 
school attendance doubled. 

Pastor FINLEy Keecu of Penfield church, 
N. Y., was ordained Apr. 20. 

In January, the Everyman’s class of the 
First church, Bridgeport, Conn., set a 
goal of 1,000 members to be reached by 
May 1. On Sunday, Apr. 19, 1,004 were 
present. 

SINCE THE settlement of Rev. Llewellyn 
Brown at Elizabeth, N. J., a year ago, 
130 names have been added to the list 
of members, which now numbers 389. 
There are reports of growth in all de- 
partments of the church. 


Pastor V. I. EvANS was 
Chili, (Nos Meg pA prick. 

From Roscor, Itt., a member who lives 
fifteen miles from the church sends in a 
note of high enthusiasm conveying the 
information that under the care of Pas- 
tor Rutherford and his wife a Philathea 
class has been built up from nothing to 
Sixty-five, a men’s class to sixty, and 
more than 100 added to the church. 

Rev. W. H. Perwam has resigned and 
closed his work at the First church, She- 
boygan, Wis. 

BEULAH cHURCH, Detroit, received 120 
new members within the last year, sixty- 
one of them by baptism. The member- 
ship now numbers 883. Pastor Herman 
Lang has a prospect list of 800 and has 
set the goal this year at 200 additions. 


ordained at 


- for Ottawa university academy —? 


THE BAPIs 


FoR THE PAST THREE months, the Firs 
church of Lima, Ohio, has averaged one 
person a day brought into the member 
ship, chiefly by baptism. The ordinance 
has been administered every Sunday 
evening, and sometimes in the morning 
service and in the Thursday evening 
service. Rev. Warren L. Steeves i 
pastor. The church now employs Mrs 
O. L. DeWeese as pastor’s assistant, anc 
Miss Mayme Hayer as office secretary, 


WALNUT STREET CHURCH of Jersey Shore 
Pa., A. B. Bowser, pastor, gave an exer 
cise on Easter night, entitled, “Resur 
rection.” At the morning service thi 
pastor baptized twelve. Special meet) 
ings were held in January with the aic 
of Rev. A. W. Miller of Indiana 
Indiana. 

At Detta, Coto., at the close of th 
Easter morning service the pastor, Rey 
E. Payne, baptized seven and receive 
three, two by letter and one on profes! 
sion of faith, making sixty-seven addi 
tions for the first year on this field. Th 
stereopticon is used about twice a mont} 
which gr eatly helps in missionary inter 
est and giving. 

Dr. James W. Kramer, of Denver, ant 
his singer, P. A. Stockton, of Albur. 
querque, N. M., were recently with thi 
First church of Pueblo, Colo., in a thre 
weeks’ campaign. There were 170 ad) 
ditions during the meeting, and twenty) 
two others immediately following th: 
meeting. The church is in excellen| 
condition. | 

Rev. Raymonp S. CARMAN, pastor Firs| 
church, Joliet, Ill, welcomed on Easte 
morning thirty-two into the church. Re, 
cently there have been twenty-six bap 
tisms. The contract has been let for 
new church building. 

Ar THE First CHURCH, Omaha, Nebr., A| 
A, DeLarme, pastor, twenty-six wer 
baptized on Easter and six the preced 
ing Sunday. Forty-two received th 
hand of fellowship at the last com 
munion. ‘There were 599 in the i 
school. 

First cHuURCH, Kankakee, Ill., has ex! 
tended a call to. Rev. Fred Young oO 
Fremont, Neb. 

THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL meeting 0 
the Western Washington Baptist Con 
vention will be held with the Fremon) 
church, Seattle, 36th and Linden i 
May 11- 13. 

On Easter Sunpay, Bellingham, Wa: 
First church had twelve baptisms; Ft 
mont church, Seattle, twenty-one; Ev 
erett a large number of conversions, am 
Sixth, Avenue, Tacoma, dedicated a 
church building. 

C. E. Bacon, pastor of the First churcl 
Struthers, Ohio, was regularly ordaine, 
March 12. 

OTTAWA UNIVERSITY commencement pf¢| 
gram is as follows: May 29, commenct 
ment concert; May 30, inter societal 
bate; May 31, commencement Sunday 
June 1, final commencement exercise 


hoped that a large number of forme 
academy students will return to Me 
the last commencement exercises; Jun 
2, class day exercises and meetin 


jard of trustees; June 3, 
ent day. 
‘THE MEN’s cLUB of the First church, 
vanston, IIl., held the last dinner of 
e season at McLeish Hall Thursday 
‘ening, Apr. 9. The charm of the oc- 
sion was enhanced by the presence of 
e “women folks.” Prof. James Hat- 
tld of Evanston delivered an illustrated 
‘eture on Evanston. 
Tue First cHURCH at Nashua, N. H., 
on an attendance contest with Keene, 
.H., on getting out the men to prayer 
feeting and men’s class. At two suc- 
\sSive prayer meetings Nashua had 152 
vid 181 men out. On Apr. 12, the pas- 
yr, Rev. A. J. Archibald, gave the hand 
| fellowship to twenty-six new mem- 
iTS. 
‘Rev. CuHartes F. Freperick, for -four 
“jars pastor of the church at Richmond, 
e. has resigned to accept a call to 
orth Tewksbury, Mass. Mrs. Clifford 
bekins, Richmond, Me., may be ad- 
vessed as secretary of the pulpit com- 
ittee. 
~ Wirn THE First cHurcu, Lincoln, Nebr., 
1. H. F. Stilwell held a series of meet- 
‘igs during the two weeks preceding 
aster. On Easter Sunday all available 
gace in the church was taxed by a 
‘reat congregation. There were bap- 
“sms at morning and evening services. 
hirty-two have thus far been baptized. 
bout twenty have united by letter and 
cperience. Doctor Stilwell was as- 
sted by Rev. William Allan, pastor at 
ixford, Neb.. Dr. W. T. Elmore is in 
Ws seventh year as pastor of the church. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Mary B. Pattison, wife of Rev. 
Jarold Pattison, passed away April 14. The 
jneral services were conducted at the Jud= 
sn Memorial church, New York City, by 
tl. A. Ray Petty. Mrs. Pattison was known 
ed loved by a host of friends throughout 
te country. Until her illness brought 
tout her retirement from active life, she 
‘rved the denomination and the cause of 
Crist with efficiency and loyalty. She is 
rvived by her husband and four children: 
Irs. W. R. MecLoud, of Cleveland; Eric H. 


commence- 


“4 Williams College; and Harwood Patti- 
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The finest Y. M. C. A. building in the 
prld for negroes is said to be the one 
cently opened in Detroit, Mich., which 
's a negro population of 60,000. Built 
a cost of $500,000, it contains all the 

ddern association facilities—swimming- 
ol, gymnasium, social rooms, club- 
oms, dining-room, dormitory, and 
iss-rooms for educational classes which 
Ip prepare young men for the work 
r which they are best fitted. 

The first “vacation school” of which 
flere is any record was held in Mon- 
‘al, Canada, in 1877, with a program 
t hymns and songs, scripture reading, 
ries, military drill and calisthenics, 
inual work and patriotic exercises. In 
138 a school of much the same type was 
Id in New York City in the Epiphany 
iptist church, and the first active pro- 
ytion work was undertaken in that city 
1901 by Rev. Robert G. Boville, then 
Scretary of the Baptist city missionary 


-seminary announces 


An army, marching four abreast and 
stretching out in a column that would 
circle the earth 240 times—or 6,060,606 
miles—that is the kind of an army that 
would be represented by the passengers 
carried last year by the electric street 
railways of America. Approximately 
16,000,000,000 passengers were carried. 


In Roumania, according to a recent 
dispatch carried in the Christian Science 
Momtor, a government commission has 
completed its project for a law for the 
regulation of the liquor traffic. It is 
expected that the law will pass at the 
present session of the parliament. ‘The 
government is planning to organize a 
vigorous temperance campaign through- 
out the country. The proposed law con- 
templates drastic control of the traffic 
in spirits, but permits comparative free- 
dom of production and consumption of 
native wines and beer.” 


Able scientists and archeologists are 
now claiming that the real explanation 
of the decadence of the Greek civiliza- 
tion is malaria. It is true that malaria 
is to Greece what the hookworm is to 
certain sections of the South. ‘The Near 
East Relief, in grappling with the prob- 
lems of the health of the children under 
its care in Greece, has discovered the 
means of eliminating malaria from large 
areas. The methods it has developed 
are being taken up by the government 
and may become one of the largest con- 
tributing factors to the rejuvenation of 
Greece. 


The Northern Baptist Theological 
the purchase of 
eight lots adjacent to the plant which 
will be utilized as the site of an apart- 
ment building to house the married stu- 
dents. This will be the first large unit 
of a building plan which the trustees 
have in mind. Three new teachers will 
begin work on the faculty in the fall. 
Julius R. Mantey, doctor of theology, 
now head of the classical department 
of Union university, Jackson, Tenn., be- 
comes professor of New Testament inter- 
pretation; Rev. Faris D. Whitesell, pas- 
tor of the First church, Decatur, Ind., 
becomes associate professor of evan- 
gelism and practical Christian work; 
Henry C. Thiessen, formerly principal 
of the Fort Wayne Bible school, be- 
comes assistant professor of English 
Bible and Christian education; Joseph 
N. Rodeheaver, Ph. D., will have charge 
as formerly of public speaking and in 
addition will teach church music and 
parliamentary law. The other members 
of the faculty will continue to give full 
time service. This advance has been 
made possible through the cooperation 
of the board of education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention which is assist- 
ing the seminary to plan for a strong 
two-year English course for those who 
are unable to pursue their studies for 
a longer time. It also means that every 
student in all departments will be aided 
to do better work. Material additions 
are also being made to the library. 
The seminary will be open for regis- 
tration Sept. 15 and 16. There will 
be no summer session. Commencement 
exercises will be held May 17-21. 
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The members of the Fourth church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., are rejoicing over 
the fact that their new building, upon 
which $91,000 was expended, is now free 
of debt, and the mortgage was burned 
April 17 with appropriate ceremonies. 
The present membership is 832. The 
growth of the Bible school has been so 
rapid that the church is looking forward 
to the erection of an additional building 
to provide for its needs, and has $2300 
in the treasury for this purpose. Pastor 
W. E. Loucks entered upon the eigh- 
teenth year of his service with this 
church upon Easter day and baptized 
twenty-three candidates. 


Fort Bragg, Calif., has the proud dis- 
tinction of being the first town in Amer- 
ica in which the churches of all denom- 
inations, including the Roman Catholic 
church and Jewish synagogue, unite for 
the study of the Bible. A twelve-week 
school has been planned under the dean- 
ship of the Baptist pastor, Rev. N. J. 
Peterson, which will cover Old Testa- 
ment history, the social teachings of 
Jesus, and a teacher-training course for 
Sunday-school workers. Seven denom- 
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TREASURE-TROVE of vacation plans and 
trips —a picturization of America’s greatest 
vacation adventures—that’s the booklet, “California 
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you come to California this year or later it’s a book- 
let you will enjoy reading and ought to have. 


Fascinating San Francisco, America’s coolest 
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the Orient—with its bay and ocean and pictur- 
esque waterfront, is your natural starting point for 
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national parks; Lake Tahoe, Mt. Shasta, Mt. St. 
Helena and Clear Lake, the Redwood Highway, 
the boiling geysers, the jagged Pinnacles, the Span- 
ish Missions, including Mission Dolores in San 
Francisco, established 1776; and a thousand other 
interesting points. Practically all of them are within 
a day’s ride from San Francisco by motor car or train. 
Other shorter trips from San Francisco take you 
to Mt. Tamalpais over the crookedest railroad in 
the world, to Mt. Hamilton Observatory, to Mon- 
terey Bay and equally interesting 
places. Ocean fishing, sailing, bath- 
ing —every form of diversion is 
here. Low round trip summer fares. 
Send coupon now to CALIFORNIANS 
Inc. for the free booklet and learn 
how to get the most and see the 
most for your vacation fund. 
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inations join in the cooperative effort. 
We shall watch this laudable effort with 
the fond hope that it may prove to the 
different state governments which have 
legislated the Bible out of the public 
schools that the Bible is not a sectarian 
book. 


Student primary elections were held at 
Kalamazoo college Friday, Apr. 17, for 
the purpose of filling the vacancies that 
will be created largely by this year’s out- 
going class. Much interest was shown in 
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their election and many of the positions 
were closely contested. Final elections 
will take place in about two weeks and 
it is expected that many of the positions 
will be secured by very narrow margins. 
The students of the college regard this 
election as one of their most respected 
institutions. Self-government is a factor 
which is desirable to all students because 
it establishes a feeling of responsibility 
in each individual student. The holding 
of primaries throws the most desired 
candidates into the field and gives the 
entire student body full rights in the 
selection of its officers. 


The self-denial offering of the North 
Orange church, N. J., received on Easter 
day, was $12,681.40. This is in addition 
to the signed pledges for benevolences 
of $40,441.70 for the year 1925, and does 
not include a special gift this year of 
$3500 for Doctor Axling’s church in 
Tokio, Japan. In addition to the self- 
denial offering, the regular offerings 
for Easter day were as follows: church 
expenses, $4,204.27; regular benevolences, 
$6,175.62; total, $10, 379.89; making a 
grand total io the day of $23,061.29 
There were seventeen baptisms Easter 
day, and thirty-three new members were 
received during Easter week. 
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Baptist Churches Will Burn 


By CHArtes L. WHITE 


Not long ago one of our great sub- 

urban churches burned to the ground 
and to the consternation of the members 
it was discovered that for years the church 
edifice had been insured for less than 
half of its replace value. The church 
could easily have collected twice the 
amount of the policy had a little fore- 
sight been shown on the part of the 
trustees. 


Such misfortunes constantly occur, 
Men are asking themselves, “Why are 
we not as shrewd in increasing insur- 
ance on church properties as we are on 
our business and home properties?” A 
minister I have in mind is happy in the 
thought that before he resigned from his 
last pastorate he persuaded the finance 
committee to call in our denominational 
department of architecture to survey the 
property and as a result to increase the 
insurance on the church property from 
$60,000 to $240,000. The cost of the 
premium was easily paid when the 
church membership realized how impor- 
tant it is to protect the community 


against the possible loss by fire of their 
house of worship. 
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Station WCOY 


eis is station WCOY (We Count On You) broad- 
casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, third 


floor of the Immanuel Bldg., at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


“Dear friends out in radioland: Good evening. Our 
agent in the Ebenezer church out on Swank creek was 
in the office the other day and brought in ten new sub- 
scriptions. There was so much homely humor and good 
sense in the story which he related that we feel it worthy 
of being passed on. Our agent’s name is Elijah Squirk. 
As nearly as we can recall it, this is about the gist of his 
report: 


‘Deacon Obed Pulverizer and I decided that the time 
for action had come. We see your ad in the paper about 
eight months for $1. We was the only ones gettin’ the 
paper besides Elder Van Squeak and he couldn’t say much 
seein’ the church was away back on his pay and he wanted 
to get his money so he could move over on Sandy Ridge, 
where he could put in a garden and keep some chickens 
and a cow. So I says 'to Obed, says I, “Our church can’t 
get nowhere with the people all ignorant of what is goin’ 
on. Let’s make up a list of ten families and then go after 
’em and not take ‘No’ fer any answer.” Obed said it 
was Jake with him. He said he sure believed in THE 
BAPTIST. He said he could go without a bath quicker’n 
he could miss the paper. Obed is awful honest that way. 
So we made out the list. There is an old sayin’ about 
fools rushin’ in where the angels is havin’ hard sleddin’. 
Obed and me proved that all right. We set out early as 
it had rained hard in the night and we would catch the 
men in the houses. First place was the Smith’s. Mrs. 
Smith said their best rooster had just been run over by a 
flivver. She was riled. But she gave us a dollar saying 
it was the price of only five dozen eggs and we consoled 
her about the rooster and left. At the Jones’ home we 
found father Jones laid up with a harrow tooth run 
through his toe. He was about to spend a dollar for 
liniment. We told him to trust and use lots of vaseline. 
He did and signed on the dotted line. The next place 


‘was by Mr. Elijah Squirk, of Swank Creek. 


was Alec Grebb’s. Alec had just sold two bushels of 
rhubarb and bought a $1 box of tobacco. Obed joked 
him about smokin’ in the hereafter if he neglected every 
means of grace and he laughed and signed too. Well, 
it took a whole day but we fully visited ten families, 
wouldn’t take “no,” fer any answer, and laughed more 
than if we had gone to a political meetin’. You see the 
people knew that Obed and me was just plain home folks 
and when we showed them where to get the dollar and 
then just sat and talked and talked, why it came. They 
saw that we would have stayed for meals. It was cheaper 
to pay and let us go. Best of it all was that Obe and 
me got a liberal education in Baptist prejudices and how 
to overcome them. We didn’t know folks could find so 
many flimsy excuses. As we started, Obe he says, “Now 
Lije if any one seems to git a little ticklish, you up and 
tell a good joke.” I did. And when we had told the same 
jokes and answered the same objections twenty-five times 
in one day, we went home feelin’ that our prayers had 
been answered; that we had put ignorance and prejudice 
to flight and victory was perchin’ on our banners. When 
we was a-leavin’ each place, we’d lauzh some more and 
say as how we would be back on New Year’s day to get 
their renewals. We wanted them to start the year 1926 
right. And we expect to send you twelve annual subs on 
that date, ten fer this list and Obed’s and mine. So long. 
Here’s wishin’ everybody good luck.’ . 


“The office boy says that in his opinion you can’t tell 
by looking at a frog how far he can jump. He says that 
in his opinion two minutes of Mr. Squirk’s jovial laughter 
are worth more than an hour of argument because almost 
everybody likes to be tickled and that if you can keep 
a man laughing while you get his subscription you have 
left the way open to come back again. 


“WCOY now signs off until May 16. The talk tonight 
Coming 
soon we expect to have Dan Bryant of Oregon on the air. 
Also Michael and Bridget Hogan, of “Hogan and Hogan,” 
have consented to give us an evening. Goodnight.” 


~ In its editorial comment prefacing the 
‘ublication of statistics relating to the 
oss of church property by fire during 
wo years (1919 and 1920), the Literary 
_\igest sounded a warning that is as timely 
oday as five years ago: 
_ “We burned six million dollars’ worth 
| if churches in the United States in the 
wo years 1919 and 1920. If some one 
Ise had burned them—an enemy with 
-icendiary shells, for instance — we 
hould doubtless be heard from. ‘Sac- 
ilege’ would be the very mildest term 
hat we should use. But since we 
urned them ourselves and they were 
ur own churches, of course, it is all 
ight. If it were not for such disturb- 
1g publications as ‘Safeguarding Amer- 
ta Against Fire’ (New York), from 
thich we quote the following statistics, 
ve should hear little about it, in the 
ggregate, and care less. The exact loss 
ecorded by the national board of fire 
nderwriters, which includes chapels 
Iso, was $6,183,338. There were 3,500 
res involved, which indicates that on 
he average there are approximately five 
hurch fires a day throughout the en- 
ire year. There were 122 more in 1920 
han in 1919. Against these losses was 
‘surance of $3,847,491, or 62 per cent 
f the whole, which means insufficient 
rotection, with a big deficit to be made 
p. What caused these fires? We read: 


| 


ies - 


““The chief fire hazard of churches 
lies in the heating plant, since the lar- 
gest damage, $948,590, was due to stoves, 
furnaces, boilers and their pipes. Lighi- 
ning came second with $609,639 for the 


two years, and electricity third, with 
$463,317. The fourth largest amount, 
$303,443, was listed under defective 


chimneys and flues. 

““Losses from exposure, which means 
those from communicated fires, aggre- 
gated $342,564, but this is an effect and 
not a cause of fire. That the exposure 
total was not heavier was doubtless due, 
in a large part, to the fact that most 
churches have more or less spacious 
grounds about them or are situated on 
corner plots so that they are protected 
to an extent from ignition by adjoining 
fires. 

““Sparks on _ roofs caused _ losses 
amounting to $227,247, the fifth heaviest 
on the list, indicating the prevalence of 
wooden-shingle roofs on church prop- 
erty.’ ” 

The entire review of the article in 
question was reprinted by the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and copies 
were sent to all persons responsible for 
the safe keeping of the mission prop- 
erty of the society. This was done 
while the society was making a special 
study of the cost of replacement of its 
mission and educational properties. It 


is a satisfaction to be able to announce 
that the society has safeguarded itself 
against fire and tornado hazards. 

It is hoped that every pastor and every 
member of a church committee who 
reads this warning and exhortation will 
at once ascertain what amount is car- 
ried on the church property with which 
he or she is concerned and what per- 


HILDREN'S DAY. 


MUSIC 


Free samples of services of songs, etc., will be sent to 
Pastors, Superintendents, or Committees. 


TWO PAGEANT SERVICES 
- Gateways of the Bible } These may be used with 
2. His Wondrous Works § or without the pageants, 
using the songs only, and supplying the necessary 
recitations from Helper, No. 11. Samples of these 
Pageants free of charge. 
Helper No. 11. A book of recitations, exercises, 
drills and songs.Plenty of good material. 20c each. 
Children’s Day Specials, No. 1. Five special 
numbers, some with incidental music, in one 
booklet, 25 cents. 
Our “ Magnificat’”’ is well named. No matter how 
many competitors it has, in most cases it is the unani- 
mous choice for the Sunday School. Have YOU 
seen it? Returnable sample on request. 


* Not sent for examination. 


HALL-MACK CO. ) 21st & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. J Philadelphia, Pa. 
UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
iA” ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


-— 


* 


* 


Bris TS. , TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co. Cincinnati, Q 
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centage that is of the replace value of 
their building. 

It seems unthinkable that hard-headed 
business men will remain indifferent to 
the possible loss to their own church 
by fire when they know how important 
is the matter of insurance in the con- 
duct of any enterprise, but such a situ- 
ation is all too common in our commu- 
nities. 


Evangelistic services were held for 
eight days, ending Easter Sunday, in 
the Fourth Avenue church, Louisville, 
Ky., in which the emphasis was laid 
upon music and the sermon, as such, 
was subordinated. Prof. E. O. Sellers, 
of the Bible Institute, New Orleans, 
was the chosen leader. He had as aids, 
two grand pianos, a pipe organ, an or- 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 


Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


chestra of seven instruments and the 
usual choirs, adult and young people. 
The greater amount of music used was 
that of congregational song. Such a 
hearty and Justy singing of old churchly 
hymns and modern gospel songs is rarely 
to be heard. At the close of the song 
service, Mr. Sellers took about ten min- 
utes to deliver a gospel message and 
called for some sort of an expression, 
after which the pastor, Dr. J. F. Fraser, 
took charge and opened the doors of 
the church. The attendance was the 
greatest the church has ever known. 
There was no excitement, everything 
was devotional and earnestly spiritual; 
about thirty were added to the church 
membership. During the day, shop 
meetings, luncheon clubs and visitation 
work kept al] busy. The meetings dem- 
onstrated the fact that the people will 
sing if only they are encouraged and 
given an opportunity. The appeal of 
congregational song will draw great 
crowds, even at a time when all of the 
other churches are presenting special 
services, as was the case on Good Fri- 
day night, when the Fourth Avenue 
church was crowded to the doors. Other 
churches might well consult Doctor 
Fraser, who originated the idea of 
choral week. 


The Enthusiasm of God 
By Roittin H. WALKER 

After the great prophecy of the com- 
ing of Him who is to be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor; Mighty God, Ever- 
lasting Father, Prince of Peace, Isaiah 
adds, “The zeal of the Lord of hosts 
will perform this.” Or, as we might 
perhaps phrase it, back of this great 
promise is the enthusiasm of God. 

We are apt to forget, contemplating 
as we do the infinite patience of the 
Creator, that he has an equally infinite 
enthusiasm. We forget that the glo- 
rious zest and hope that thrill in the 
heart of little children are a spark from 
the heart of God. And we should judge 
our likeness to God by our capacity to 
retain and intensify the enthusiasm of 
childhood. 

John said of Jesus, He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 
And by fire John did not mean mere 
temporary excitement, but a great un- 
quenchable zeal that never burned dim. 
It is a great problem, this, how to main- 
tain the spiritual glow. And yet the pre- 
scriptions of Jesus are very simple. We 


are to contemplate him. He is the source 
of life. 


We are- to venture upon his 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


“One seeing is worth a hundred tellings” 


CRUISE TO ALASKA 


Leaving Los Angeles July 31, San Francisco August 1, and Seattle August 5 

Inclusive cost $165 and up according to length of trip and point of departure. 

Annual tours to Alaska, the Orient, South America, Australia, the South Sea 
Islands; Egypt and Palestine 


Reservations and tickets secured for independent travel 
For prices, itineraries and further information address 
JOHN COBB WORLEY, Travel Secretary, Missionary Education Movement 
517 Western Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles 


150 Fifth Ave., New York 
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presence and reenforcement in difficul 
and unselfish tasks. One of the reason; 
why some men lose the glow is that they 
cease to make adventures. They ceags 
to run risks. They cease to put them 
selves into difficult situations for Christ! 
and hence lose the joy of battle. If ; 
man does not have the spiritual gloy 
let him go into the thick of the figh 
for a better world, and it will come tc 
him. He that loseth his life shall finc| 
it. We are told that after the perse. 
cuting mob in Antioch the disciples wer: 
filled with joy and the Holy Ghost. An¢ 
so it always is. | 

Another great source of unflagging en 
thusiasm is the habit of Bible study| 
The Bible seems to some people thi! 
dullest of books, but that is only be 
cause they have not brushed away the 
ashes that have accumulated over it: 
hot coals. No book that has ever beer| 
written is such a bin of anthracite coa’ 
for heating the fires of enthusiasm. The 
reason is, of course, first that the mer! 
who wrote it were all of them men whc 
burned with fire, and second, becausi 
they all point up to the central fire by| 
which the flame of their souls was kin. 
dled. Our God is a consuming fire, anc 
if we keep close to him the conflagra 
tion will start in our souls. Moses ir 
the desert beheld a bush that burnec 
but was not consumed. This was a sym 
bol of deity. It should also be a sym 
bol of the servants of deity. I am thi 
light of the world, says Jesus. 


And thi 
same Jesus also says, Ye are the ligh 
of the world. 


The Saving Sense 


Two Irishmen stood in front of 
drug store window in which was a dis 
play of rubber gloves. 

“Now I wonder what is them thing;) 
for?” asked one of the Irishmen. 

“Oh,” replied the other Irishman, “y¢ 
can put them on an’ wash yer hands 
without gettin’ yer hands wet.” 


“There are two sides to every ques 
tion,” proclaimed the sage. 

“Yes,” said the fool, “and there art) 
two sides to a sheet of fly paper, bu’ 
it makes a big difference to the fly 
which side he chooses.” 
; 

When Esther came over from Sweden 
her friends taught her the stock phrase: 
first, such as “Thank you,” “Pleased t¢ 
meet you,” “Pardon me,” etc. A weel) 
or so after her arrival she was standinf 
in a street car which suddenly gave ‘ 
lurch and precipitated her into the laj 
of a gentleman ‘seated near her. (It 
Sweden had he been seated while Esthe 
stood he wouldn’t have been called ‘ 
gentleman. But this was America! 
Anyway, Esther blushed at finding her 
self seated on the lap of a man she 
never seen before, and felt that som 
word of apology was due him; so sht 
around. and said sweetly 
“Pleased to meet you.”—Hit and Miss, Ch 
cago Daily News. 


' Only book of the Bible with 
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BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


THIS squared-off design, with the central cross, has four side words of 
moderate difficulty. Two at least are not hard to guess; everybody knows 
who was the first Christian martyr and anyone who can count can soon 
determine which is the fourth book of the Old Testament. 

There is an interesting bit of Biblical lore mentioned in definition No. 8. 
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How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (7) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 


words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 


The first letter of each word is 


indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. | 
It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 


These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 


When 


the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


HORIZONTAL 


Fourth book of the Old Testament 
Brought into the world 

Cauldrons (used in authorized version to 
translate Hebrew word yekeb, but mis- 
spelled) See Joel 2:24 

Toward 

Time of life (Ps. 39:5) 

Like 

Royal city of the Canaanites (Josh. 7:2) 
To expiate 

Indefinite pronoun 


+; To call down good things upon (Gen 32:26) 
; Where the shewbread was kept (Ex, 25:30) 
Exclamation 


Prefix meaning “again’’ 


‘ Made beautiful; with a perfected toilet (II 


Kings 9:30) 
A city of Benjamin (Josh. 18:28) 
An exclamation to attract attention (Isa. 


B21) 
| Prepared (Rom. 1:15) 


Early English (initials referring to edition) 
Preposition of place 

A son of Caleb (I Chr. 4:5) 

Upon 

nine chapters 


“ To burn to a crisp 


! (Matt. 22:6) 


~ Food judged both clean and 
(ea. ) 


To beg; in biblical sense, to speak to 


VERTICAL 


| What Daniel dared to say 


City of the Chaldees (Gen. 11:28) 


unclean (Lev. 


A happening (Ee. 9:2) 

Egyptian god, worshiped in biblical days 
State (abbr.) 

To bubble up (of water) (Job. 41:31) 
To take a boat (Acts 20:3) 

A woman whom Peter raised from 
dead (Acts 9:40) 


the 


- Word of command with which Jesus sent 
| disciples forth 


The first Christian martyr 

A son of Jacob (Gen. 30:13) 

Betimes (Prov. 8:17) 

Organ of nearing (Matt. 10:27) 

Insects which makes honey (Ps. 118:12) 
A very small particle, almost nothing 
Believer in one God 

To draw out 

The mountain to which 
Balaam (Num. 23:28) 
Initials representing Roman phrase ‘‘Anno 
Regni,”’ in the year of the king, on all 
legal documents 

Myself 

Upon 

Exclamation of surprise or 
Preposition of place 


Balak brought 


scorn 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (7) 
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THE GOSPEL AND THE 
MODERN MIND 


Rev. Walter Robert Matthews, D.D. 
Dean of King’s College, London 
An exposition of the Gospel for present-day thinkers 
marked by the same vividness and conviction which 
made Dr. Matthews’ preaching so welcome ~ ee 
et, $1. 


THE OLD COSPEL AT THE 
HEART OF THE METROPOLIS 


Rev. John Roach Straton, D.D., Pastor of 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York. 
These sermons by the eminent fundamentalist preacher are 
typical of the vigorous messages extensively quoted by New 
ork daily papers. Net, $2.00 


THE TEN CREATEST CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINES 


Rev. J. C. Massee, D.D., author of “‘The Ten 
Greatest Chapters of the Bible,’ etc. 
With masterful clearness the distinguished minister of Tre- 
mont ‘'emple expounds the great fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian faith. Net, $1.50 


LOOKING TOWARD THE 


HEIGHTS peo. 0.c. 5. Wallace, D.D., LL.D., 
Pastor Eutaw Place Baptist Church, Baltimore. 


_These stirring sermons are extraordinary in their delinea- 
tion of the great central forces of religion. Net, $1.60 


IDEALISM As a Philosophical 


i Prof. R. F. Alfred Hoernle, 
Doctrine M.A., B.Sc. 
The Times (London) says: ‘‘Prof. Hoernle brings to his task 
a wealth of historical and critical knowledge, and he uses it 
admirably,” iNet, $1.25 


THE PERIL OF POWER and 
Other Sermons _ Rev. Henry Howard 


These discourses reveal the same graphic quality and stron, 
appeal that have made Mr. Howard so popular in Englan 
and the colonies, Net, $2.00 


Richard Beall Niese 

Valuable suggestions to preachers and other religious work- 
ers for securing adequate newspaper cooperation in their 
activities. Net, $1.25 


A HANDBOOK OF THE OUT- 
DOORS Earle Amos Brooks 


A suggestive inspirational guide showing how to make effec- 
tive a program of outdoor activities. Invaluable to leaders of 
boys and girls. Net, $2.00 


THE NECRO AROUND THE 
WORLD Willard Price 


The dramatic and fascinating eiury of the Negro told with 
graphic power and skillful brevity. Ideal for group study. 


Net, 75 cents 
TIBETAN FOLK TALES 


Dr. A. L. Shelton. Edited by Mrs. A. L. Shele 
ton, author of ‘‘Shelton of Tibet.’’ 
Strange and beautiful tales of far ‘Tibet that will charm both 
old and young. Jacket and frontispiece in color. 
Illustrated. Net, $2.00 


At Your Religious Book Store 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 


DORAN 
BOOK 


THE BIBLE 
STORY AND CONTENT 


By CALVIN WEISS LAUFER 


A consecutive and constructive view 
of how the Bible came to be, and 
how, through manuscript and 
version, it finally came to us. 
ILLUSTRATED 
NET, $1.25; BY MAIL, $1.35 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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The Great Mr. Treadlow’s 


Mother 
(Continued from page 433.) 

tidy collar! A tidy pocket! Only a poor 
young chap then, but the tidiness counted 
in my favor. And it was all habit.” 

Miss Smith began to take a passionate 
interest in neat white cuffs. And as 
for Mr. Jones, the courteous Mr. Jones, 


TEACHERS BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
Containing References, a Concordance 
and the most authoritative Aids to Bible 
Study. Printed in Black Face Type. 
Beautiful Bindings. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
120 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


e's’ e'a's"a's'a'n' en's bah en are Ahh bra a Ahn an ns? aetna nae, 


through coursesin Mathematics, 
History, English, Chemistry, 
: Psychology, Education, Busi- 

mess and 35 other subjects which the University 
- gives by mail. They command credit toward a 
Bachelor degree and may be begun at any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


& Elis Hall Chicago, Ill. 


= ee 


PARISH PAPERS 


a} Any church, school or class can 
Yi) publish a parish paper by using our 
Wi] co-operative plan. A parish paper 
| fills empty pews, keeps community 
| informed, speeds up church work. 
| Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
} Church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


9,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. No. 5 Monon Bldg. Chicago, Dlinois 


the private secretary, his story would fill 
a volume. For he used to think, he 
really did, that the way to be great and 
important was to hoist your nose in the 
air and act indifferent to poor people. 
But Mr. Treadlow granted him an In- 
terview, also: “Mr. Jones, there are no 
poor people. There are no unimportant 
people. My mother taught me that! 
Everybody matters tremendously. I owe 
my success to that. My mother taught 
me to be friendly and approachable and 
polite. I require it in my office.” 

“Yes, sir,’ agreed the astonished Mr. 
Jones, who has been very polite ever 
since. 

And Mr. Treadlow’s mother says to 
Mr. Treadlow: “Peter, thee must be 
good to the people in thy office.” So 
Mr. Treadlow was a mother to them! 


Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, minister of 
the Hyde Park church, Chicago, recently 
returned from India, where he gave the 
Barrows lectures for the university the 
past winter. This foundation was es- 
tablished in 1894, following the world’s 
parliament of religions, in order to in- 
terpret Christianity “in a friendly, tem- 
perate and conciliatory way to the schol- 
arly and thoughtful people of India.’ 
The last Barrows lecturer was Dr. C. R. 
Henderson in 1912-13. The lectures this 
year, in view of the marked Indian in- 
terest at the present tirme in the figure 
of Jesus ‘as distinguished from the his- 
toric movements and churches that have 
taken his name, centered around “The 
Personality of Jesus.” The entire course 
was given in six leading student centers: 
Bombay, Lucknow, Lahore, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, and Madras. Four of the lec- 
tures were also given in Colombo and 
Kandy in Ceylon; and an address on 
“The Ideals of American Students” was 
given in ten different colleges. ‘The total 
attendance at these fifty Icctures was 
nearly if not quite 40,000, of whom at 
least 25,000 were university students. 


Send for illustrated catalog. 


Executive Offices 


Ball Bearings 
Are Essential 


In the operation of a typewriter practically all of the wear.and friction come 
at three points—the typebar joints, the capital shift and the carriage runways. 

In the L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter the typebar joints are ball bearing, so 
that every time a key is struck the ball bearings make easy the type movement. 
The capital shift moves up and down on ball bearings and the ball bearings roll in 
the runways on which the carriage moves back:and forth. 

Consequently, whether the operator is striking the keys, shifting for the capitals, 
or returning the carriage, every operation is ball bearing. 

What you would expect from such mechanical perfection is what actually 
happens—long life and ease of operation. 


The Offices of Tue Baptist are equipped with L. C. Smith typewriters. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill., Office, 58 E. Washington St. 
Phone Randolph 0052 
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Editor’s Notes on the Lesso 
for May 24 


SAUL BEGINS HIS GREAT CAREER 
Lesson Text: Acts 9:20-31. Golden Tex 
1. Cor. 2:2 | 


It appears from the references in h 
letter to the Galatians that Saul did m 
begin his career at once. He went inj 
Arabia for a time, probably for the py 
pose of study and investigation with. 
view to confirming his new-found fait 
and returned to Damascus. Then } 
served the cause of Christ in obsemml 
for about ten years in Cilicia, before | 
went up to Jerusalem for his secon 
visit, his first visit being with Peter j 
Jerusalem three years after his conve; 
sion. The events recorded in this lessq 
as to Damascus are therefore not imm 
diately after the conversion of Saul, 


A Change of Commission 


Saul began his Christian missionar| 
career in Damascus. Originally } 
carried a commission to persecute; no’ 
he carries a commission to preach. || 
was the logical thing for Saul to begi 
his ministry in Damascus. It was fh 
scene of his conversion, the place (| 
his first Christian contacts, the ¢city j 
which he received his commission to } 
a witness for Christ to all men. Het| 
in this ancient commercial center wer 
special opportunities to testify of h 
new experience and to proclaim Jest! 
as the Christ. With characteristic dij! 
patch and courage Saul started in 1) 
make the rounds of the synagogues i 
Damascus and to tell the congregatior 
gathered in these places of worship thi 
Jesus was the Son of God. Imagine th 
excitement and consternation among tt 
Jews when they heard Paul arguing fe) 
the faith which he once hated! Not ab! 
to answer his arguments, the leadel| 
took steps to silence the preacher 5 
killing him. It was the same old pri 
gram followed by their forefathers wh! 
killed the prophets, and carried out | 
their contemporaries who crucified Jest, 
and put Stephen to death. Assassinal} 
what you cannot answer. That is th! 
short and ugly rule of intolerance, ~ 


A Change of Communion 


In making the transfer from his formé 
associations to the Christian communit)) 
Paul had about as much difficulty as h 
had with the antagonistic Jews. Fee! 
held the Jerusalem disciples in a pani 
when the name of Saul of Tarsus we 
mentioned. Past experience with th: 
persecutor had taught them to be cat 
tious. It is hard for a man to live dow 
his past. These Jerusalem Christiat 
could not believe that Saul had been cot 
verted. But Barnabas again proves t 
be a real mediator, and Saul of Tarst| 
gets a clean bill of health. It is sugges) 
tive that Saul began to preach and dit! 
pute with the very Grecian Jews thé 
had put Stephen to death. Was he ff} 
ing to make amends for the part hi 
played in that martyrdom? The commi 
sion to preach and the Christian con 
munity, called the church, with whic 
Saul began his great career, were th 
two focal poinfs of his whole mini 
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wh Heart of the Bible: The Living Word, 
| Henry Hallam Saunderson. New 
ik: Century Co. $3. 710 pages. 


Bible anthology. The cream of the 
fy Scriptures content from Genesis 
tevelation gathered from its history, 
ory, hymns, prophecies and discourses 
‘arranged in sections, or books, 
iters and verses with copious indices. 
alection does not always take in a 
wile chapter; verses may be omitted 
©. their context and their places sup- 
i by other pertinent passages. It is 
@irably arranged for pulpit and fam- 
Wlevotions as well as for private and 
jonal reading. Ordinarily one sel- 
/ realizes the wealth of beauty in 
eword of God except as it is dis- 
Wed in such verses. 

—H, O. RowLanps 


| 
‘Hymn as Literature, by Jeremiah Bas- 
“%m Reeves. New York: Century Co. $2. 
‘ais is a worthy attempt to trace the 
iory of the Christian hymn from 
time of Jesus on to the present. The 
aschapter of the book on “The Import 
Hhe Hymn Book” is rich in analysis. 
h author shows that the hymn book is 
‘ppular outline of life and a lyric of 
hosophy, ethics and spiritual beauty. 
Wh the skill and resources of ‘an artist 
‘author quotes from almost number- 
hymns to prove his thesis that the 
yn book is a popular outline of life. 
‘one can read the book without hav- 
this respect for the great hymns of 
‘church strengthened. The atmo- 
tre in which they grew, the occasion 
mh called them forth, the times in 
vh:h they were produced and the places 
Wich give them perspective are pic- 
tid with the precision of a photograph 
athe blended colors of a great paint- 


—Joun A, Ear. 


i of Christ, A Nine Months’ Course, by 
wre: H. Snowden. New York: Mac- 
an. 


lis book deals with the topics on the 
of Christ as taken up in the Interna- 
al Sunday-school lessons from July, 
92 to April, 1925. While this course 
@ arranged for all classes of high 
fol age and older, it can be used to 
Gntage in the prayer-meeting service 
ve the spirit of devotion is empha- 
Zi. Doctor Snowden gives a concise 
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his book is in no sense a critique 
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iessage of the pictures. 
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lesson plan and follows it with a run- 
ning commentary on the scripture under 
each leading topic. The group of prac- 
tical and searching questions at the end 
of each lesson form a fine basis of 
thought and discussion. The author has 
a pleasing style and a deep spiritual ap- 
preciation of the needs of our day. 
—C. R. OsBorNne 


Bible Quotation Puzzles, by J. Gilchrist 
Lawson. Chicago; W. P. Blessing Co. $1. 
This is not a cross-word puzzle book, 

but Bible verses arranged as numerical 

enigmas, with complete directions for 
solving. There are fifty-two of them 
arranged in plain type and large dia- 
grams easy to fill in. Mr. Lawson is 

a master hand at puzzles, also at Bible 

interpretation, and has prepared many 

books along both lines. 
—Mary A. ASHMORE 


The public is indebted to George C. 
Stebbins for a remarkably interesting 
book bearing the title: ‘Reminiscences 
and Gospel Hymn Stories.” Mr. Steb- 
bins is one of the few great singing 
evangelists of the era of Moody and 
Sankey and their co-laborers; among 
whom were Major Whittle, Bliss, Mc- 
Granahan, Doane, Fannie Crosby, and 
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others of well nigh equal fame and effi- 
ciency. The author was a close friend 
of and associate with Moody and is 
familiar with the labors and successes 
of the great evangelist both in the United 
States and in Europe, and Australasia. 
His memories of those times, anecdotes 
of events and persons are a fascinating 
reading. His story of many of the 
lyrics of the gospel hymns, when and 
how they were written, what occasions 
inspired them and their influence in the 
evangelistic tours of those days give to 
them an added meaning; for they were 
born, not in a poet’s study, but in a mo- 
ment of illumination and inspiration, in- 
deed that is the story of all great hymns 
that are enswathed with immortality in 
the life of the church. The volume is 
enriched with twenty-three portraits of 
the leaders of sermons and songs in 
those eventful years. It is published by 
Geo. H. Doran company, printed on thick 
paper and sells for $3. 


Detroit is out to raise $5,000,000 for 
new Y. M. C. A. buildings for seven dis- 
tricts of the greater city. Edwin Denby, 
former secretary of the navy, heads the 
2000 men who are to campaign for the 
money. 


How to Conduct a Church 
Vacation School 


By Albert H. Gage 


The result of actual experience in promot- 
ing, conducting, and supervising Church Va- 
cation Schools, and written for pastors, 
Sunday school workers, and young people 
who are interested in the conduct of a week- 
day school during the vacation period. 

$1.50 Net 


Church Work With Juniors 


By Meme Brockway 


The nature of the junior, the organiza- 
tions and equipment necessary for effective 
work, programs and methods of work, in 
particular, suggestions for the junior’s self- 
expression in handwork and service, are set 
forth in these chapters, which have appeal 
by reason of the author’s facility in simple 
statement. $1.00 Net 


Church Vacation School Certi- 
ficate 


This is a beautiful certificate printed in 
colors. Size, 12%4x914 inches, Contains 
spaces for recording the completion of three 
successive years’ work, 40 Cents a Dozen 


Philadelphia Boston 


Kansas City 


Seattle 


For the Church Vacation School 


Week-Day Church School 
Methods 


By Thomas 8. Young, D.D. 

A Judson Training Manual for the promo- 
tion of week-day church schools. Doctor 
Young’s long experience and country-wide 
observation have fitted him to write a book 
which must be of immediate practical help 
to all who are seeking to meet the dif- 
ficulties of their own local situations, 

$1.00 Net 


The Use of Projects in Reli- 
gious Education 


By Gertrude Hartley 

Shows how to make religious education 
interesting by utilizing commonplace things 
in teaching. Tells how to vitalize handwork 
and memory work. It presents tested meth- 
ods and illustrations of actual work done by 

the boys and girls in the Sunday school. 
$1.00 Net 


Story-Telling Lessons 
By Henry Edward Tralle, M.A., Th.D. 


Shows how to tell teaching stories art- 
fully and effectively. ; : 
Shows the value of the story in religious 


education in the Sunday school, the home, 


and the pulpit. 
: 15 Cents Net 


e 
Evangelism of Youth 
By Albert H. Gage 

Mr. Gage bases his chapters on certain 
definite periods of youth when responsiveness 
to the message of religion is as that of seed 
and bud to springtime. He writes to show 
the wisdom, and to outline the plan and 
methods, of an evangelism that take careful 
account of this law of God. $1.00 Net 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


A telegram received from W. H. 
fwler just as we go to press reads: 
‘eceipts fall two million short of the 
al, six million and seven hundred 
ousand dollars.” 


[he International Council of Religious 
ucation will hold a convention at Lake 
Kneva, July 31 to Aug. 2, under the 
rsonal direction of Prof. Augustine 
lith, to study congregational singing 
d the hymn book, choral and instru- 
“ntal music, worship and ritual, re- 
ious drama and pageantry, and the 
sice and use of pictures. 
sociate pastors, directors and profes- 
ts of religious education, church 
1001 teachers and superintendents, or- 
nists and choir directors, pageantry 
/ectors and teachers of drama, students 
pictorial art and stereopticon special- 
S are invited. 


A meeting to emphasize “Good Will 
‘tween Jew and Christian” was held at 
2 First Methodist Episcopal church, 
imple street, Boston, Wednesday eve- 
ig, May 6. The principal address was 
dlivered by Rev. John W. Herring, 
: Federal Council of 
By A; Filene; 
bbi Harry Levi and Rev. Ernest G. 
ithrie also spoke. The Brotherhood of 
2 Kingdom, under whose auspices the 
Jair was held, was organized in 1890 
the late Prof. Walter Rauschenbush 
sd Hon. Josiah Strong. The Boston 
fanch, which meets at stated intervals 
4 Hotel Commonwealth, numbers in its 
ambership such men as Roger Babson, 
- William E. Gilroy, Rev. E. Talmadge 
yot and Prof. Woodman Bradbury of 
swton Theological Seminary, president 
‘the chapter. 


ay 18 was the day on which the first 
gue conference on world peace was 
mvened (1899) and for several years 
fore the war it was observed as Hague 
dy. The first world conference of edu- 
ttors after the war, held in San Fran- 
‘co, suggested that this day might be 
vived and rechristened World Good- 
ill day. Its observance is now being 
sergetically pushed in many lands. In 
2 United States observance of this day 
our public schools is being urged by 
2 American School Citizenship league. 
Kercises are recommended in which 
formation shall be imparted to the chil- 
len and youth regarding present day 
jvements to abolish war by establish- 
3 better ways for settling international 
The commission on interna- 
mal justice and good-will of the Fed- 
ful Council of the Churches is co- 
erating in this important world move- 
ent. It suggests that suitable exercises 
t held in all Sunday schools on Sunday, 
ay 17, and Sunday-school superintend- 
ets are invited to consider how best to 


Ministers, 


The American Bible Society announces 
it has been forced to abandon printing 
of the Scriptures in the Near Eastern 
languages at Constantinople. The work 
is now being done in Beirut, Syria. The 
plant in Constantinople was confiscated 
in 1922 when the owner went to Switzer- 
land for a visit. The property was listed 
as abandoned and the presses taken to 
the Turkish government printing offices. 


The fiscal year 1925 shows the foreign 
commerce of the United States over 8% 
billion dollars against 734 billions in 1924 
and less than 6% billions in 1922, all of 
these figures relating to fiscal years. 
This increase of more than two billion 
dollars since 1922, says the Trade Record 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
is about equally divided between imports 
and exports. Imports of the fiscal year 
1925 will exceed those of 1922 by about 
one billion dollars and the exports will 
exceed those of 1922 by $1,200,000,000. 

At Terre Haute, Ind., a new device has 
been found for putting religion into poli- 
tics. Rev. Roy B. Deer sent out to 


‘candidates in the city election the fol- 


lowing invitation: “The First Baptist 
church, being one of the down-town 
churches, and, desirous of serving as best 
possible the interests of candidates and 
voters alike, is arranging a public service 
for Sunday evening at 7:30 to which all 
candidates for all the offices are being 
invited. Due announcement and adver- 
tisement will be given, urging the citizens 
to attend. At this meeting I will intro- 
duce you to the voters present. The roll 
of all the candidates will be called. 
Owing to the large number, it will not 
be possible for you to speak, but I will 
ask you to stand so the voters may get 
better acquainted with you.” 
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Babe Ruth, the baseball player, it is 
said, received his boyhood training in an 
orphanage, and he never forgets it as the 
only home he remembers. The story 
goes that every time he knocks a home 
run he receives for a prize a pair of 
shoes which he selects and sends to some 
particular boy in the orphanage who has 
been designated as needing shoes, and to 
whom he addresses the gift personally. 


During 1924, the electric railways of 
the United States and Canada purchased 
4092 new cars and electric locomotives. 
This is more than in any year since 1913. 
Extensions of 312 miles of track were 
added, which is more than any year since 
1918, and in addition 764 miles of track 
were reconstructed. The total track built 
and rebuilt was greater than any year 
since 1915. During 1924 the electric and 
interurban railways of the United States 
expended $262,700,000 in the purchase of 
materials, supplies and equipment for 
new plants and maintenance purposes. 
In 1925, expenditures for the same items 
are estimated at $342,000,000. 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
is a new institution to be located in 
Philadelphia, with Rev. Frank M. Good- 
child as president. Reasons for the new 
institution are stated as follows: “To 
those who believe in the inspiration of the 
Bible, its supreme authority in Christian 
faith and practice, the supernatural birth 
of Christ, the miraculous character of 
his life, the all-atoning efficacy of his 
death, the reality and all-conquering 
power of his resurrection, his exaltation 
to God’s right hand, from whence he will 
come again—in brief, to those who be- 
lieve in the supernatural as the essential 
element in the revelation and operation 
of the Christian faith, there appears to 
be a real need of the Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. And this that 
men may have thorough and safe prepa- 
ration to preach the doctrines which we 
believe make for the coming of the king- 
dom of Christ. Two distinct schools of 
theological thought have very clearly 
obtained among us. The distance between 
them is too great now to be bridged and 
the difference too radical to be recon- 
ciled. There is ample room in the East 
for a Baptist theological seminary, 
thoroughly Scriptural and yet of exact 
scholarship, so planned that its funda- 
mental principles cannot be betrayed by 
its trustees or any of its professors. This 
does not mean that true academic free- 
dom shall be abridged, or that the Bap- 
tist principle of the freedom of the 
individual conscience shall in any way be 
abandoned, but it does mean that when 
a teacher or a trustee finds that he is no 
longer in agreement with the historic 
faith of Baptists, that the Bible is our 
only rule of faith and practice, he shall 
be expected and required in all honesty 


to have the courage of his convictions, 


and quietly to retire from his place in 
the institution.” 
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Commencement of the Berkeley Bap- 
tist Divinity School was held May 3-5. 
The main exercises were held in the First 
church. Leonard W. Riley, president of 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore., 
preached the educational sermon; Rev. 
Arthur W. Rider of Los Angeles, the 
missionary sermon; and Rey. Ambrose 
M. Bailey, of Seattle, delivered the gradu- 
ation address. 


Phillips Studio 
LEVI L. RUE 


The Philippine labor congress has re- 
ceived a message from the Trade Edu- 
cation League of America urging unity 
in the ranks of all workers in the Philip- 
pines as a first step toward the freedom 
of the islands. The message said in part, 
“Unity of the Philippine independence 
movement, with a revolutionary proleta- 
riat of the entire world, working under 
the leadership of the Communist Inter- 
national, in alliance with awakening 
millions in China and India, will bring 
victory.” 


The commencement at Grand Island 
College, Neb., which takes place during 
the week beginning with May 24, will be 
an important event in the history of the 
institution. The college will grant the 
D.D. degree to Rev. George L. White, 
director of the correspondence study in 
the Baptist denomination, and who will 
give the commencement address on Fri- 
day, May 29; also to Fred G. Boughton, 
president of Sioux Falls college, South 
Dakota, who was a member of the 
faculty at Linfield College and whose 
work in the field of religious education 
has been very successful at Sioux Falls. 
Vice-President Edward F. Jordan will 
take part in the commencement program. 


Twenty states are growing forest trees 
in nurseries for distribution to landown- 
ers. About 35,000 acres were planted with 
this nursery stock last year. Many states 
give away or sell at cost such nursery 
stock. Some are now establishing public 
forests. 

With bundles of old clothing for 
orphans and refugees in the Bible lands 
still arriving from all parts of the state, 
officials at headquarters of the Illinois 
committee on Near East Relief, express 
confidence that last year’s record will be 
substantially exceeded when returns are 
all in. Although several weeks have 
elapsed since the annual bundle day, 
April 15, the volume of packages for suf- 
ferers in the Near East reaching the Chi- 
cago warehouses continues large. The 
total is near the half million mark. 


One of the most attractive and effi- 
ciently planned charitable buildings in 
the United States is to be set under way 
shortly, when work begins upon the new 
Baptist Home in Philadelphia. It will 
have double the accommodation for 
aged dependents now available at the old 
home at Seventeenth and Norris streets, 
and it will have many interesting features 
looking to the physical comfort, pro- 
longation of life and religious enjoyment 
of its guests. A campaign to raise the 
$475,000 needed to complete the new 
home, which is headed by Levi L. Rue, 
president of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, as committee chairman, started 
May 15 and will continue for ten days. 
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June 15 is the date set for the annual 
June party at the Baptist Old People’s 
Home in Maywood, Ill. An excellent 
program and dinner will be prepared. 
The Chicago Baptist Ministers’ Confer- 
ence has voted to hold its regular morn- 
ing session at the home on that day. 
Wives of members are also invited to 
attend. It will afford a fine opportunity 
for Chicago churches to send delegations 
as usual in the afternoon. Many friends 
who have never visited the home will be 
glad to avail themselves of this oppor- 


tunity to get acquainted on this special 
annual day. 


THE BAPTIS; 


Superintendent A. P. Rudd supplies the 
statistics of Baptist work in Mexico at 
the present time: New churches or- 
ganized, 1; present number of churches, 
24; number of out-stations, 61; Mexican 
preachers(ordained),16; Mexican preach- 
ers (unordained), 9; Mexican lady mis- 
sionaries, 4; baptisms, 274; present mem- 
bership, 2106; contributed for pastor's 
salary, $7,776.54; contributed for all ob- 
jects, $18,369.51; number of Sunday 
schools, 45; Sunday-school enrolment, 
2284. 


The British cabinet has decided upon 
an immediate return to the gold standard, 
this action having been announced by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, in his speech to the 
House of Commons, presenting the an- 
nual budget, on Apr. 28. Furthermore, | 
he stated that arrangements had been: 
made in the United States for bank 
credits aggregating “not less than $300,- 
000,000,” which would be available if, as 
and when needed. These arrangements. 
are between the Bank of England on the 
one side and J. P. Morgan & Co., repre-_ 
senting a syndicate of bankers, for 
$100,000,000, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York for $200,000,000 on 
the other side. } 


“Dad” A. J. Elliott, student secretary | 
of the National Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., who has returned from a tour 
among the colleges and universities of | 
the Orient, at a luncheon in his honor | 
at the University club, Chicago, said, a: 


reported: “There are propagandists 
Japan as well as in the United State 
who are seeking to make war betwe 


Japan are practically a unit against am 
thing that smacks of militarism. 
ever develops between the United Stat 
and Japan, it will be because it 
forced by propagandists in Americ 
The speaker brought a message from th 
students of the Orient expressing the 
friendship and desire to promote friend! 
international relations through th 
world’s student Christian federation. — 
(Continued on page 474) { 
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HE INTEREST on borrowed money paid to the banks 
- annually by the missionary organizations of the North- 
in Baptist Convention amounts to the appalling sum of 
00,000. That is the interest on $2,000,000 at 5 per cent. 
i other words, if the denomination had $2,000,000 of 
idowment invested in gilt-edge securities at 5 per cent 
ryable annually, the entire sum of the earnings of the 
udowment would have to be paid to creditors for the use 
¢ money borrowed from them. Or, to put it another 
ay, we throw away in needless payment of interest each 
sar nearly two cents out of every dollar raised for our 
issionary and benevolence budget as a denomination. 
he missionary and benevolence dollar is therefore robbed 
f its full value and instead of getting a dollar worth a 
indred cents, we get one that has been plugged with the 
ise metal of delinquency. 


The last two months of each denominational year are 
yerish with nervous anxiety and hysterical with financial 
essure because the preceding ten months have not been 
ilized by the churches in sending a steady stream of 
oney to our missionary agencies to enable them to do 
isiness on a cash basis. Consequently the necessity of 
rowing large sums of money to meet the regular 
onthly obligations. These borrowings are made on the 
sumption that money will be forthcoming from the 
iirches before the close of the fiscal year to meet the 
stes given to the banks for temporary loans. There is 
bthing much more disturbing to an honest debtor than 
note falling due without the money in sight to meet it. 
Talking the floor at night has come to be the proverbial 
‘pression for the panicky condition of the man who faces 
jancial embarrassment. But these nocturnal peregrina- 
ons are sweet strolls in the moonlight compared with the 
‘ctic strides of executive secretaries and administrative 
ficials of the denomination who rush like mad at the 
eventh hour trying to accelerate the slow motion of 
itrdy churches which, like the laborers of the parable, 
we stood all the day idle. We never get used to the 
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Taking Time by the Forelock 


. 


sight of these executives forced every year to repeat the 
denominational “follies.” 

But if the reaction of piling up the obligations of the 
whole year on the last two months is a nightmare to the 
officials whom we have charged with the responsibility of 
administering the affairs of our missionary enterprises, 
what are the effects of this situation upon the churches? 
The habit of postponing benevolent obligations to the last 
hour reacts disastrously upon the morale of the churches. 
By this postponement the churches rob themselves of the 
inspiration of current interest in a great world task. No 
church can live long circumscribed within the narrow 
limits of merely local interests. The payment of the 
pastor’s salary, the pledges to the new building and the 
maintenance of the other things connected with the wor- 
ship and local service of the church will soon lose the 
element of enthusiasm unless complemented by a vital in- 
terest in others expressing itself especially in the study 
and regular financial support of missions. It is axiomatic 
that the church which puts others first in its budget never 
lacks anything necessary for itself. 

All this goes to strengthen the conviction that taking 
time by the forelock is the only way to prevent the em- 
barrassment which comes with procrastination. If dila- 
tory churches in general will begin to anticipate Apr. 30, 
1926, now, and put into practice at once a workable plan 
for securing pledges from every member for the support of 
the budget covering both local expenses and benevolences 
for the year which began May 1, 1925, and by the adop- 
tion of business methods see to it that regular collections 
are made on the pledges and that payments on missionary 
subscriptions are sacredly segregated and sent on monthly 
to the state offices, we shall prevent the exhausting struggle 
which has made the close of every fiscal year for decades 
a pitiable anti-climax. Hundreds of unorganized churches 
and scores of unsystematic pastors will have to be helped 
to realize this simple business ideal. Money invested in 
a dozen able men working constantly from year to year 
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under the direction of the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion in the specific field of local church efficiency would 
be money well spent, and no missionary appropriation is 
more necessary for the development of the local church 
which is the source of all missionary support. The habit 
of a lifetime cannot be broken in a year, but with sustained 
educational effort and an adequate force of workers 
stressing proportionate, systematic and regular giving on 
the part of every member of every church, we shall grad- 
ually pass from procrastination to promptness and from 
after-thought to anticipation. 


The Deadheads in the Church 


F THE ROSTERS of the churches were investigated 
they would reveal the names of a startling array of 
deadheads who receive gratis what the self-respecting, 
honorable members pay for. These deadheads are some- 
times officers in the church and at times they have been 
known to hold positions of leadership in denominational 
councils. It is beyond the farthest stretch of our logic to 
reason out the mental gyrations and the ethical standards 
of a church member who rubs his face with a brass candle- 
stick and goes through on his cheek. Unable to get any 
satisfactory explanation of this situation by studying the 
deadhead we turn to the church itself as an organization 
and there we find the cause that accounts for it. 


Thousands of members are taken into the churches an- 
nually without any due process of instruction in the fiscal 
affairs of the organization and without enlightenment as 
to their own relation to the financial support of the king- 
dom of God. They receive the right hand of fellowship, 
but fellowship in giving for the relief of the unfortunate, 
for the support of the local church and for the maintenance 
of the missionary, educational and philanthropic enter- 
prises of the denomination is seldom explained. The 
stewardship of money is a high-sounding phrase to many 
members of our churches and they do not know that it 
simply means in plain words the giving of at least 10 per 
cent of their income to the support of the church and 
benevolences of various kinds regularly each week by the 
envelope system or some other system equally good. Most 
church organizations are sadly behind the times in the 
matter of developing the members in the duty of giving. 
Each member is left to his own impulse to give what he 
thinks is his share without knowing what the officers of 
the church regard as his share. Indeed there are multi- 
tudes of churches which never check on the members to 
determine what is the equitable share of each for the sup- 
port of the church and its missionary obligations. 

We heard of a church the other day which reported 
a $2500 surplus in the treasury with all bills paid and all 
obligations met in full. On inquiry we found that the 
pastor and officers have worked out a system by which the 
financial ability of each member or each family in the 
church is ascertained, and on this basis the tentative 
amount which each should pledge annually for current 
expenses and benevolences is determined. When the 
every-member canvass is made at the beginning of the 
fiscal year this tentative amount is wisely suggested to 
each person or family solicited for a pledge and in almost 
every case the suggestion is cheerfully accepted and the 
subscription signed accordingly. There is not a single 
deadhead in this particular church because no member is 
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permitted to go through on his face. A check is kept on 
his account quarterly and discipline follows in due time 
if he fails to meet his financial obligations to the church, 


The Ad Interim Pastor j 


We. HAVE the regular pastor, the pastor-at-large, the 
pastor emeritus and the ad interim pastor. But who 
is the pastor with such a formidable title as the last named 
bears? He is the man who sustains the same relation to 
the churches as the utility ball player sustains to the team. 
Every school boy knows that each baseball team in the | 
big leagues carries a utility man who is able to play any 
position on the diamond with more or less efficiency. If 
the man who plays first base should become sick or receive 
an injury necessitating his temporary absence from the 
games, the utility man is called upon to fill the vacancy, 
He is usually the “pinch hitter” of the team who relieves 
the pitcher at bat when the team needs runs to win the ! 
game. In other words, the utility man is an “ad interim” 
member of the team. We might carry this simile farthaal 
and show how important is the place of the utility player 
in the box score and in the relative standing of the team 
in the league, but we forbear. Quite frequently the utility 
man is a player of long experience in baseball with x 
record that makes him a valuable asset to the aggregation 
with which he plays. | 
There is only this difference between the ad interim 
pastor and the utility baseball man—the utility player is 
on the regular pay roll and belongs to the team with which — 
he plays, whereas the ad interim pastor serves a church 
between the going of one pastor and the coming of an-— 
other without belonging to the particular church which | 
he serves and without being assured of another call when 
his term of service with that church ends. Some plan 
should be worked out by state conventions and city mis- 
sion societies to keep the ad interim pastors busy, thus _ 
relieving them of the embarrassment and anxiety of per- | 
sonally seeking employment elsewhere when the new pas- _ 
tor is installed. The worth of the service which the | 
interim pastor renders is hard to tabulate. He comes | 
a church as a visiting nurse comes to a home where there | 
is illness and sets the house in order. It is understood 
that he is not a member of the family, but he is none the | 
less welcome. He takes the temperature of the | 
administers the fitting remedies and by personal approach | 
and pastoral oversight brings the church back to normalcy. | 
The people learn to love him and to esteem him very | 
highly for his work’s sake. i 
There are many “blesseds” which carry the fragrance 
of Bible beatitudes. One of these is “Blessed is te 
church served in the interim between pastors by a go 
preacher and wise leader, for theirs is the kingdom of 
peace and progress.” It is refreshing to note the growin . | 
number of pastorless churches which resort to the plan 
of calling in an ad interim pastor to fill the pulpit and to } 
do the pastoral work until a regular pastor is called. By | 
this arrangement the pulpit committee is relieved of the 
necessity of undue haste in seeking a new pastor and the 
work of the church goes on in the regular way without | 
interruption or disintegration. We take off our hat to 
these utility workers who, after long years of fruitful — 
experience in pastoral service, are now putting the rich | 
investment of their personal leadership into the churche 
which need this type of spiritual ministry. 
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i1UROPE MAY WELL HEED 
| FRIEND’S ADVICE 


The writer of these notes is not lax in the patriotic 
luty of subjecting his own country to a strict moral scru- 
iny, but he seconds the spirit and matter of Ambassador 
dJoughton’s London address of May 4. The people of 
he United States have received abundant moral counsel 
rom Europeans during the last few years, and for the 
nost part they have taken it with becoming meekness. 
3ut the time has come for our monitors to follow their 
wn advice. And now, let them be assured that if Europe 
vill unite in friendship, justice and peace, America will 
year more than her share of the burden necessary to make 
hat union secure and beneficial to mankind. 


fO STOP KILLING 
RY CONFERENCE 


In the presence of current antagonisms between nations, 
‘aces and classes, the most sinister feature is not in the 
ssues involved but in the tendency to resort to wrong 
nethods. Without even trying to understand either the 
‘acts or one another, men with the mouths without wisdom 
all for strikes. There is a better way. Whenever tenden- 
ies to antagonism begin to show themselves, let the parties 
ret together in a friendly effort to talk things over. Have 
christians forgotten Jesus’ way to end estrangements? Or 
lo they think that his way will not work between estranged 
roups? Mr. Rockefeller tried conference with the miners 
n Colorado and the shooting stopped. Southern whites 
ind negroes are holding conferences to talk over their 
‘ommon problems and lynching is beginning to die out. 
The plan will work between America and Japan, between 
white and colored races, between Catholics and Protestants. 
Where is the brave and Christ-like leadership that dares 
0 try it at the hottest points of friction? 


LET US HOPE SO 
OR RUSSIA’S SAKE 


The communist government in Russia has been so busy 
with other matters that it did not realize how near it 
tame to alienating completely both its friends in other 
ands and 100,000,000 peasants in its own. It was about 
o break its own iron hand of dictatorship on the refrac- 
ory will of the people. But its leaders seem to have 
aken warning from events and to have undertaken the 
roluntary dissolution of the dictatorship by a general re- 
tival of the local soviets. If they prove themselves able 
© sacrifice the dictatorship to the safety of the revolution, 
hey will exhibit a wisdom unusual in such cases. 


4 NEW VOICE 
‘PEAKING IN MEXICO 


The schism in the Roman Catholic church of Mexico 
nay be something more than a crossroads quarrel. Mexico 
1as a law forbidding foreign priests to exercise their 
‘unctions in Mexican churches. Her theory is that they 
ntroduce an alien interference into the political affairs of 
he country, and she prefers to keep government in Mex- 
can hands. In line with that policy a movement has be- 
run to reorganize the Catholic church in Mexico on the 
asis of national autonomy and under purely native con- 
tol. The isstie thus raised is fundamental, and it is 
emerging in other parts of the world. How far ought a 
1ation to permit foreign influence to control the religious 
ife of its people? Russia bars such control. China and 
[ndia are wrestling with the problem. It is not unknown 
n the United States. Ideally, teaching, trade and travel 
should be free all over the world. Practically, they are 
10t. The problem is to find a formula of restriction that 
ill protect nationality and will at the same time satisfy 
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The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGuire 


the sense of justice among people of all nations, creeds, 
races and classes. 


THIS BLACK WOMAN DESERVES 
MORE HOWOR THAN AN EMPRESS. 


The degree of impoverishment and degradation in which 
she found the negroes of Bamberg county, South Carolina, 
and the extreme race feeling which existed there, were 
taken by Elizabeth E. Wright, a young Tuskegee graduate, 
as a challenge to devote her life to their uplift. When the 
Voorhees negro school, which she founded — patterned 
after Tuskegee and often called “Little Tuskegee”—began 
to attract attention in 1898, she was threatened with being 
whipped out of the county; yet twenty-five years later 
Senator Mayfield—perhaps the leading citizen of the com- 
munity—said: “No man in this country, white or black, 
has better credit or is more respected and looked up to 
than Martin Menafee (the husband of the founder of 
Voorhees school and since her recent death its treasurer). 
In twenty-seven years only one Voorhees student has 
figured in criminal proceedings and he was acquitted. In 
that time there has been no clash between white and 
colored in the entire community and relations are increas- 
ingly more cordial.” 


UTILIZE EXISTING PEACE AGENCIES 
BUT STRIVE TO OUTLAW WAR 


The American section _of the Woman’s International 
‘League for Freedom and Peace, in its meeting in Chicago, 
April 29-May 1, exhibited a faith and a vision far in ad- 
vance of some other organizations which attempt a regi- 
mentation of American thinking. The key resolution of 
the meeting proposed two coordinate courses of procedure. 
The first is, reaffirming a principle announced last year, 
to encourage and utilize existing agencies for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes, without expressing 
any partiality of preference among those agencies. The 
second, to be pursued coordinately with the first and at 
the same time, is to create, through appropriate interna- 
tional action, an authoritative code of internatidnal law, 
into which shall be incorporated such provisions as will 
place war itself in the category of definitely punishable 
crime. Thus, for actually constructive proposals towards 
organized peace, this group of women places itself at once 
in a position of leadership. It has blazed a trail to peace 
which the world is likely to follow. 


WHAT MEAN OUR PEACEFUL 
NAVAL MANEUVERS? 


High officers of the navy understand and the military 
leaders of the world have a pretty good idea, but the 
people of the United States in the mass regard the maneu- 
vers simply as maneuvers. To say the least, however, 
these maneuvers create an unfortunate impression at an 
hour when Japan in particular and orientals in general are 
sensitive to the point of hysteria over our recent unjust 
discrimination against them in the immigration act of 
1923. But despite these war gestures the masses of the 
people of America go on believing that war is too remote 
a possibility to arouse anxiety. Consequently the sham 
battle recently conducted by the fleet to determine the 
strength of the defences in the Hawaiian Islands creates 
no general alarm and calls forth no appreciable protest. 
To many Americans, long thrilled by the consciousness 
that the nations everywhere welcomed our flag as the 
symbol of liberty, justice, peace and good-will, such impli- 
cations as the naval maneuvers in the Pacific carry give 
unspeakable pain and arouse suspicions in the Orient which 
may precipitate unnecessary tragedy. 
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Facts Are Stubborn Things 


By Perry J. STACKHOUSE 


The drama sermon, also called the monologue sermon, is proving its value in the hands of min- 
isters who have the art and imagination to create it and the technique to deliver it in the proper 
setting. Doctor Stackhouse has tried it out for weeks in the Sunday evening service of the First 
church, Chicago, of which he is the honored pastor, and his testimony is unqualified in support of 
this kind of sermon as a vehicle of truth, an inspirer of interest and a winner of souls. 
happy to give our readers a sample of these sermons through the gracious courtesy of the author, 


Doctor Stackhouse. 


Characters 

Jesus, the Healer. 

Gideon, the blind man. 

Bethuel, father of the blind man. 

Naomi, mother of the blind man. 

Amariah, a leader among the Pharisees. 

Thomas, a disciple of Jesus. 

Simon Peter, a disciple of Jesus. 

SCENE I—THE FACT OF SUFFERING 

(Place, Jerusalem. Time, a Sabbath day A. D. 29. 
Jesus and the disciples coming out of the temple see a 
blind man sitting at one of the gates of the temple asking 
alms. They discuss tae old problem of suffering.) 

GIDEON: “O tenderhearted, have compassion upon a 
poor blind man. O thou who seest, gain merit for thyself 
by bestowing alms upon one who cannot see.” 

JESUS: - “What is thy name ?” 

GIDEON: “I am Gideon, the son of Bethuel. I was 
born blind. All my life have I been shut in by walls of 
darkness. In that little world so black, so desolate, I live 
and move and have my being. When the sun is blazing 
high in the heavens at noontide, for me there is nothing 
but darkness. I feel the gentle rays of the sun as it dis- 
penses light from afar, but what that thing called light 
is I do not know—TI shall never know. Pity and help a 
poor blind man.” 

THOMAS: “Tt has been said by one of the prophets 
that the sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the chil- 
dren. No doubt this man is suffering as a consequence 
of the sins of his parents. It cannot be for any sin he has 
committed, for he was born blind; unless, indeed, he simmed 
in some previous existence and the curse of blindness that 
fell upon him at birth followed him from afar and from 
another life.” 

SIMON PETER: “We know that man is born to 
sorrow as the sparks fly upward. Our first utterance is 
a cry of pain and in weakness and often great agony we 
fall into sleep of death. No man can escape suffering. It 
is a part of the common lot. We have been taught that 
all suffering is a punishment for sin. 

“Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind ?” 

JESUS: “It is true that all sin results in suffering, but 
it is not true that all suffering is a result of sin. The inno- 
cent suffer as well as the guilty. The good are sometimes 
destroyed, the pure slandered and the weak crushed. Be- 
hold the day cometh when men shall reproach you and 
persecute you and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for my sake. They shall put you out of the syna- 
gogue. Ye shall be hated of all men for my sake. In 
that day rejoice and be exceeding glad for so persecuted 
they the prophets that were before you. 

“You ask, who did sin, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind? I answer, neither did this man sin nor 
his parents, but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him.” : 

GIDEON: “O Lord, thy words are full of grace and 


-a new faith. There is no magical power in the waters 
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truth. The world without is full of darkness, but a ney 
light is beginning to shine in my soul. Tell me how the 
works of God may be made manifest in me.” y 

JESUS: “We must work the works of him that sen 
me while it is day. The night cometh when no man can 
work. While I am in the world I am the light of th 
world. With this clay I anoint thine eyes. Go, wash it 
the pool of Siloam and a work of God beyond all thir 
expectations shall be made manifest in thee.” 
SCENE II—THE FACT OF A BLIND MAN WHO SA 

(Place, Jerusalem. Bethuel and Naomi, parents of 
Gideon, conduct him to the pool of Siloam. They have 
little hope of any cure and as they stand at the edge of 
the pool they are seeking to prepare him for the great 
disappointment trat they believe awaits him.) — 

BETHUEL: “My son, your mother and I have brough 
you to this pool because you insisted that the stranger 
who said that he is the light of the world commanded 
you to wash in the pool of Siloam. No blind man ever | 
saw, no leper was ever cleansed and no crippled man ever 
walked as a result of washing in this pool. Near by is 
the pool of Bethesda and it is said that at certain seaso 
the angel of the Lord goeth down into that pool and 
troubleth the water and whosoever then first after the 
troubling of the water steppeth in is made whole of what- | 
soever disease he is holden, but this pool, the pool of Si | 
loam, is not a pool for the healing of sick people. It was 
made by King Hezekiah to bring within the city walls 
the water from the spring Gihon. Its water is pure and 
sparkling and quenches the thirst of man and beast, but 
it has no power to heal the body or give sight to the 
blind.” ¥ 

GIDEON: “All that you say concerning the pool is | 
true, but the words of the stranger fell upon my ears wi 
a divine melody. There was something in the very a 
cents that invited my trust and commanded my allegian 
When he said, ‘I am the light of the world,’ somethi 
stirred within me. It was the birth pangs of a new h 
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the pool of Siloam, but surely the man who is the light ot 
the world has power to open even the eyes of the blind’ d 
NAOMI: “Gideon, my son, I remember as though it 
was but yesterday when I held thee in my arms for the 
first time. My soul was filled with rejoicing and I crt 
out, I have gotten a man from the Lord.’ Then, as 
days passed a terrible fear assailed me. It was like crt 
fingers clutching and pinching my very heart. Your ey 
were like the eyes of any other baby, but there came 
them no ray of interest, of recognition. You looked 
me, your mother, at the glowing fire, at the bright st 
without seeing. Oh the agony of that day when my 
hope disappeared, when I knew that you were blind 
would forever live in a world of shadows! Gladly w 
I lay down my life if sight could be given to you, but, alas, 
there is no virtue in the waters of the pool of Siloam.” 
GIDEON: “It is but a little thing that I have been 
asked to do—to wash in the pool of Siloam. Behold, } 
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0 forth into the waters. God of Israel, hear my prayer. 
tanding in this pool I lift up my soul to thee. Out of 
ie depths do I cry unto thee. O God, thou who in the 
eginning didst create the heavens and the earth and when 
lere was dense darkness over all the earth thou didst say, 
et there be light,’ and light appeared, send light to this 
r blind man that he may see and this I ask in the name 
f the stranger who is the light of the world.” 

NAOMI: “He is praying to the God of Israel in the 
ame of the stranger that he may see. I would to God 
‘iat he had died at birth for he has known nothing but 
yrrow and darkness and heartache. But, Bethuel, see his 
ice. It is transfigured before us and shines like one who 
as looked upon the face of an angel.” 

GIDEON: “Mother! the light is breaking through. 
‘he walls of darkness are falling down. A world of 
lor, of light, of movement is rushing upon me. I see a 
iousand things and I do not even understand what they 
re. I am born into a new world. I see, I see! Thanks 
2 unto God who has heard my prayer and opened mine 
es and brought me out of the dungeon into this world 
f light and beauty. I owe it all to the compassionate 
ranger who said, ‘Go, wash in the pool of Siloam.’ 
ather! Mother! where art thou? I long to look upon 
: “We are here, my son. Come thou with 
; and we will take thee home and together we will offer 
icrifice to the God of our fathers who has filled our 
iouth with laughter and our tongue with singing.” 


SCENE III—FACTS VERSUS ARGUMENTS 


(Place, the assembly room of the Pharisees. Amariah, 
leader among the Pharisees, having heard that Jesus had 
zaled the blind man on the Sabbath day calls a number 
f tae Pharisees together for a conference.) 
AMARIAH: “It is noised abroad that the blind beggar 
hho sat at one of the gates leading into the temple, has 
en cured of his blindness by Jesus, the false prophet of 
alilee. It is said that this thing happened on the Sab- 
th day. We know that this man, Jesus, is a blasphemer 
ho disregards the laws of Moses and is an enemy of our 
ly religion. I have commanded that the so-called blind 
lan.be brought into our presence for examination. We 
ust break down his testimony and frighten him into sub- 
ission to our will in order that this heresy of the Gali- 
an spread no farther among our people. Officer, bring 
1 the blind man that we may question him.” 
(The officer goes out and in a few moments returns 
ith the man who aforetime was blind.) 
AMARIAH: ‘What is thy name?” 

GIDEON: “I am Gideon, the son of Bethuel and my 
iother’s name is Naomi.” 

AMARIAH: “It is reported that thou art the blind 
eggar who sat at one of the gates leading into the temple.” 
GIDEON: “I am that man, but I am no longer blind.” 
AMARIAH: “How didst thou receive thy sight?” 
GIDEON: “The man that is called Jesus made clay 
ad anointed mine eyes and said unto me, ‘Go to Siloam 
ad wash.’ So I went away and washed and I received 
nt.” 
MAMARIAH : “Thou liest! How could a man who 
zepeth not the Sabbath day open thine eyes De 
GIDEON: “I do not know, but I see.” 
AMARIAH: “Officer, bring in the parents of this man 
iat we may question them.” 

(In a few moments the officer returns with the parents 
F the blind man.) . 
AMARIAH: “Is this your son and was he born blind ?” 
PARENTS: “We know that this is our son and we 
10ow that he was born blind. A hundred witnesses can 
stify to these facts.’’ 
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AMARIAH: “How then doth he now see? Be careful 
what you say for your life and liberty may depend upon 
your answers.” 

PARENTS: “We only know what he told us, that a 
certain stranger who said that he was the light of the 
world put clay upon his eyes and commanded him to wash 
in the pool of Siloam. We led him by the hand to that 
pool. He went into that pool a blind man; he came out 
with his sight restored. These are facts that cannot be 
disputed and facts are stubborn things.” 

AMARIAH: “Get to your house and I warn you to 
keep these so-called facts to yourselves lest somé heavy 
hand is laid upon you. We will question thy son further 
concerning this matter.” 

(The parents of Gideon return to their home and Ama- 
riah begins a second examination of the man who was 
aforetime blind.) 

AMARIAH: “We know that this Jesus is a Sabbath 
breaker ; we know that he keepeth not the law of Moses; 
we know that he is a sinner. How could a man who is a 
sinner give sight to the blind?” 

GIDEON: “Whether he is a sinner I know not; one 
thing I know that whereas I was blind, now I see. You 
are attempting to prove that black is white and white is 
black, but over against your arguments that a man like 
Jesus is unable to open mine eyes and make me see I 
present this one fact that whereas once I groped in a world 
of darkness now I see the glittering temple, the marble 
palaces and towers of Jerusalem, the purple haze upon 
the hills and the golden splendor of the sunset. That one 
fact breaks down all your arguments. Facts have no con- 
sideration for ancient authorities like Moses, or modern 
interpreters like yourselves. It is easy to change an argu- 
ment, but there isno way by which you can change a 
fact. It stands like the mountains that are round about 
Jerusalem, unmoved by the opinions, the fears, the threats 
of men.” 

AMARIAH: “Out of thine own mouth do we condemn 
thee. Thou who wast altogether born in sin hast no re- 
spect for Moses. We are disciples of Moses. Thou art 
a disciple of the blasphemer who is called Jesus. There 
can be no fellowship between us. We pronounce against 
thee the greater excommunication with curses and the blast 
of the horn.” 

SCENE IV—THE ECCLESIASTICAL METHOD OF 

DEALING WITH STUBBORN FACTS 

(Place, house of Bethuel and Naomi, the parents of 
Gideon, fearful and appreiensive concerning the safety of 
their son, stand al the door awaiting his return.) 

NAOMI: “It is three hours since we left the assembly 
ball. It is time that our son returned. I fear that some 
terrible thing has happened to him. 

BETHUEL: “The faces of the Pharisees were black 
with hate and passion as they questioned us. I felt as 
though I were in a den of wild beasts that were ready to 
spring upon us and rend us in pieces.” 

NAOMI: “See, there is Gideon coming upon the street. 
See how he walks with his head erect and with swift foot- 
steps. I shall never forget how my heart used to ache 
and the tears would fill my eyes as I would stand here and 
watch him going down the street. He walked like a man 
on the edge of a precipice. I can still hear the tapping 
of his stick as he groped his way. Sometimes he would 
stumble and fall and the dogs would bark and snap at him. 
See, he comes like a conqueror. No matter what the 
Pharisees may do to him the fact that he is no longer 
blind is worth all that it may cost. My son, your father 
and I with anxious hearts have been waiting for you. We 
will go into the house and you will tell us all that has 
happened.” 
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GIDEON: “They have cast me out of the synagogue.” 

NAOMI: “¥or what reason?” 

GIDEON: “For no reason except that it was their 
cnly method of dealing with an unwelcome fact. You can 
meet an argument with an argument, but you cannot meet 
a fact with an argument. One fact destroys a thousand 
arguments. To punish a man whose facts cannot be 
answered is not new among religions and civil authorities. 
The method is as old as the hills. Indeed, it is older than 
many hills.” 

BETHUEL: “You say they put you out of the syna- 
gogue, what does that mean?” 

GIDEON: “It means that I may not be admitted to 
public prayer, nor into any assembly of ten men. It 


means that I am now as a leper, that people must keep at’ 


a distance of four cubits from me. When I die stones 
will be cast upon my coffin and no one will be permitted 
to mourn for me. I have ceased to be a human being. 
I am not only an outcast, I am dead. I am anathema and 
have neither father nor mother.” 

NAOMI: “My son, your father and I will never give 
you up. The Pharisees have no control over our souls. 
They have put you out of the synagogue, but they cannot 
put you out of our hearts. It is not pleasant to be an 


Sir Oliver Lodge as Preacher 


By FREDERIC C. SPURR 


WELVE years ago a leading light of English “rational- 
ism” wrote of Sir Oliver Lodge in terms which might 
have caused deep annoyance had they not been so mani- 
festly impertinent. As it was, people could only feel sorry 
for one whose ill-humor beclouded his intelligence. In 
standing for a spiritual conception of the universe, Sir 
Oliver was declared to be alone amongst men of high intel- 
ligence. How oddly the wheel of fortune has turned round! 
The voices which at that time uttered with such dogmatic 
assurance their materialistic doctrine are now strangely 
silent, while the man who declared Professor Haeckel and 
his followers to be the dying voices of men who had lin- 
gered in the desert while the caravan of progress had 
moved forward, speaks today to millions who are eager 
to listen to his every word. Sir Oliver Lodge has come to 
his own. He is not only one of the world’s most distin- 
guished men of science; he has become a prophet of God 
and a Christian apostle. A year ago at Brighton he cap- 
tured the assembly of the National Free Church Council 
by an address which will never be forgotten. Later, in the 
Hibbert, he set the Christian doctrine of the incarnation in 
a scientific framework, and showed not only its reasonable- 
ness, but almost its inevitableness. Since then he has 
appeared in some London pulpits as Lenten lecturer. 
_ Recently he visited my church in Birmingham and de- 
livered from the pulpit, and in the setting of a church 
service, a remarkable address, which was in very truth a 
sermon, on “The Reality of the Unseen.” It followed the 
lines of his London addresses, but it contained some fresh 
material. Long before the hour of service a steady stream 
of people from all over the city poured into the church, 
until every nook and cranny was filled and hundreds of 
disappointed folk were turned from the doors. Men pre- 
dominated in the congregation. It was an unforgettable 
experience to watch this man of massive build hold this 
packed audience spellbound for an hour while he dis- 
coursed upon some of the mysteries of science and related 
them to man’s religious experience. Over the radio Sir 
Oliver speaks in the detached manner of a man of science. 
His sentences are clean-cut, expository and at times abrupt. 
In the pulpit there is the same crystalline clearness of state. 
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outcast, but if needs be we shall be outcasts together.” _ 
(As they talk together some one is heard knocking at 
the door.) _ a 
BETHUEL: “Who is there?” q 
A VOICE FROM WITHOUT: “A stranger who de- 
sires to speak with the man who was aforetime blind” 
GIDEON: “It is the voice of him who said, ‘Go, wash 
in the pool of Siloam’.” ee 
(The door is opened and Jesus enters. Gideon throws, 
himself at the feet of Jesus in an act of worship.) | 
JESUS: “Gideon, it has been reported to me that they 
have cast you out of the synagogue, but him that cometh | 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 

GIDEON: “O Lord thou has lifted me up out of the 
black pit; thou hast given to me grace and glory, light and 
gladness. My life is no longer mine; it belongs to thee. 
I am thy bond servant.” 

JESUS: “Gideon, dost thou believe in the son of God?” 

GIDEON: “Who is he Lord that I may believe on 
him ?”’ 


| 

: 

| 

JESUS: “Thou has both seen him and he it is that 
| 


speaketh with thee.” 
GIDEON: “Lord, I believe and I worship thee.” 


ment and the same charm of accommodation to the average | 
person, but there is added a prophetic and an apostolic note | 
of fervor and urgency which marks the man of God. | 


As I listened to this distinguished man of science speak- 
ing in a Christian pulpit a sentence blazed out in letters of 
flame—“the scientist as evangelist.” It was “gospel preach- 
ing” of a very high order. “Do get rid of the foolish notion 
that your body is you,” he cried ; “it is not more than your 
casing, and when the time comes it will be discarded for- 
ever. But you will live on, and you will have to live with 
the self that you create here below. It is urgent that you | 
should ask yourself what kind of a future your present | 
mode of life is preparing.’ Gipsy Smith could not have 
got home more effectively to the conscience than did this 
man of science. Once only was there applause, and that at 
the end of the address. There was nothing indecorous 
about it even in a church which is known for the beauty 
and the dignity of its worship. It was a spontaneous act 
of appreciation. I watched some keen-looking men pass 
out into the night wearing upon their faces a look which 
might easily change into another look which men wear 
when they pray.—British Weekly. 


Dr. Chang Po Ling, who was, a few years ago, studying 
at Columbia university, New York, is one of North China’s 
foremost educators and a member of the board of directors 
of the Tientsin Young Men’s Christian Association. He 
was invited by Pastor Wang to speak in the Chinese Chris- 
tian church in Tientsin and addressed himself mainly to the 
large number of young men who had recently signified their 
intention to follow Christ. He said: “The final test of the. 
value of our religion is whether or not it drives us to” 
service for others. | 


it. So Christians living to themselves are of little value; 
but mingling with men and influencing them, Christians | 
become of as great value to the world as salt is to food" 


May 16, 1926 


' GEORGE W. TRUETT 


AJESTICALLY simple and simply majestic. George 

W. Truett in his own pulpit or abroad is the same 
‘simple, forceful and earnest servant after twenty-eight 
years as he was the first time one listened to his musical, 
sven-toned, clear and distinct utterances. No shouting 
voice and ear-strain; no levity, yet cheerful; no heroics; 
everything worshipful and natural. 

His sermon was a conventional exposition of the fa- 
niliar story of the Old Testament servant who was “busy 
aere and there” and allowed his charge to escape. “No 
jurning issues”, no “problems of the hour’; just a 
straightforward heart message that made every auditor 
feel it to be a personal message. And, oh, what a voice! 
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George W. Truett— 
Twenty-eight Years 
and Going Strong 


By Ernest O. SELLERS 


Hard to describe, one in a million, but once heard it is 
never forgotten. 

How he challenges men! Said a great Dallas business 
man, a native Chicagoan, “George Truett grips me and 
grows upon me increasingly year by year.” He is honored 
by his home folks, too. His fine home was built and 
deeded to him by Dallas friends. As Mrs. Truett said, 
“T presume they knew we would never have had a home 
if they had not given this to us.” The city of Dallas 
gave him a testimonial banquet upon his return from his 
World War ministry. 

Twenty-eight years pastor of First church and going 
strong! He now has a fine auditorium which seats about 
4000, and not a single seat but has an unobstructed view 
of pulpit, choir gallery seating seventy-five and baptistry. 
The acoustics are perfect. 

Dropping in upon a regular church service, I estimated 
that more than 3000 were present. The average Sunday- 
school attendance for the fifty-two Sundays last year was 
2677, and the average is now running 3000 a Sunday. 
The new steel, fireproof educational building-under con- 
struction will be seven stories high and is designed to 
have a Sunday-school capacity of 8000. The whole plant 
covers a city block. When completed it will represent an 
investment of a trifle more than a million dollars, and 
that with no very wealthy members. The bonds, $400,000, 
have been spread over ten years with each year reducing 


FIRST CHURCH AUDITORIUM AND EDUCATIONAL BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS, 
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the principal and interest. Casually Doctor Truett re- 
marked at his dinner table that some day he would prob- 
ably go before his congregation and clear it all off. At 
the same time the church keeps up its missionary benevo- 
lent program and expenditures, the total annual budget 
being between $225,000 and $275,000. 

With only two or three paid workers, the church is 
an evangelistic power house. The “doors of the church” 
were opened and nearly a dozen came forward to be re- 
ceived by letter or for baptism. 

Whence this power? The answer is, first, George Tru- 
ett’s simple, childlike faith in God and his transcendental- 
ly clear honesty and integrity. Like D. L. Moody, the 
people believe in and trust him. Second, his great heart 
power and knowledge of life with all of its lights and 


A Mother of Armenia 


By HeLen M. Beatry 


. 


HE last whistle had blown and the sailors were hur- 

riedly pulling up the gangplank of the “Gule Jemal.” 
The boilers were steaming to their full capacity as the 
great ship took to the water on her voyage to the United 
States. 

A frail woman of three score years, with grey hair, a 
sweet, sad face and dark brown eyes, which bespoke a 
nation’s 500 years of suffering, was giving a long, fare- 
well look at the shores of the Bosphorus. For five months 
she had journeyed over the broken roads of the devastated 
and war-torn towns and villages of the interior, hardly 
able to obtain bread enough to keep her from fainting. 
But her spirit was unbroken, the indomitable spirit of 
Armenia. Her eyes now seemed fastened on the dis- 
appearing shores as the stretch of blue water grew wider. 
But she saw farther than the shore, away back into the 
past, when life seemed full of promise. 

Had not her husband been one of the most beloved 
men of their city, and had not their home radiated peace 
and love for all who sought its solace? There their chil- 
dren had been born. Their laughter and the joy of living, 
as they grew up amid the gardens and vineyards, had made 
light the mother’s heart for her labor of love, as she had 
stitched away on their garments far into the night, for 
she had great ambitions for her children. 

The two eldest had attended the American school in 
Armenia, and there had received visions of high calling. 
Never before had the nation greater need for leaders. 
Then Dicran had crossed the Atlantic, had returned with 
his degree of doctor of philosophy to become a teacher 
of teachers. The daughters had also gone to America 
for their training that they might return and devote their 
lives to the education of the womanhood of their land. 
The youngest son, Ara, as he had sat by his mother’s 
side had also begun to see visions. She remembered now 
how hard it had seemed to have him go—but was she 
not giving her four children to serve Armenia and the 
ideals which had kept that nation alive during the 500 
years of tyranny under the Turkish yoke? 

Then passed before her eye—completely hiding her view 
—the black cloud of 1915. Massacre, deportation and 
starvation: she had faced them all. In the beginning her 
husband and sons had been deported and slain with all 
the other prominent men of the place though the ransom 
had been paid on their lives with the family savings of 
a lifetime. Her home was pillaged and she had under- 
gone the hardships of deportation with the rest of the 
women and children of the city. 
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shadows. How well I recall in Paris his childlike elatior 
over getting into Germany with the Army of Occupatio 
right after the armistice. At the same time he knows tt 
widow’s home and the sick man’s garret; the young 
old alike love, trust and make a confident of him. Fin 
his great brain as well as his heart is constantly being 
Never have I seen such a task of reading as he had bef 
him. Books by the dozen had just come to his desk. T 
covered all sorts of subjects and were written by men 
every phase of thought. He does not, however, make 
public display of this side of his life, nor has he bee 
swerved from the old paths. 

Is it any wonder that the name of George Truett cor 
tinuously convenes the largest audiences of any America 
preacher and pastor? 


After several years of wandering she had made her wa 
back to the ruins of the city from which she had b 
deported. Wearily she had sat down on a rock whic 
had once been the threshold of her home. She had 
numb and cold. It had seemed as though her sons a 
their father were calling her. For a long time she had no 
moved. Then she had taken her worn Bible from 
folds of her dress, and her eyes had fallen upon 
words of Jesus: “Woman, why weepest thou?’ She t 
had felt a new warmth and strength within her. “Sur 
Christ is with me,” the comforting thought had come 
“Has he not said, ‘Lo, I am with you always, even unt 
the end of the world’ ?” ' 

A gentle hand had been laid on her shoulder. Looking 
up she had seen an American friend standing beside her. 
“Mother, I have news for you,” she had said, hand 
her a letter. It was from her girls! With trembling fing 
and tear-filled eyes she opened the envelope and read. The} 
had earned enough for her passage to America in case shi 
should be found, it said, and were working almost day 
and night to prepare a home for her. They also needed 
home, but that home would be incomplete without theif 
mother. — 

The letter had been laid aside. Thoughts had come fast 
Could she at the age of three score years cross the greal 
ocean which she had never seen? Could she go to a 
strange country and meet strange people? Her body wa 
weak and her heart was broken. Perhaps she had bet 
die in her homeland. Then her eyes had fallen ag. 
on the lines of the letter, ““We need a home and t 
sacred place is impossible without our mother and h 
love.” She had folded the letter, and turning to h 
friend with a new light in her eyes she had said, “I am | 
starting for America. My girls need their mother.” ‘ 

The tedious land journey was over. Twilight wa 
settling over the. waters as the “Gule Jemal’’ steamed on 
and the land was long out of sight before the little mothe 
vision of the past reached the present. The days came and 
went, some calm and others stormy, until one day the 
“Gule Jemal’’ came into New York harbor. 

You can imagine the eager eyes of this mother scanning 
the hundreds of strange faces at the pier for her daughte 
whom she had not seen for ten years. Imagine the joy 
the girls as they recognized their mother coming down f# 
gangplank! The whole tragedy of ten years came o 
them as they embraced each other and the girls wept. 
not this Madonna of Armenia. She looked into their fac 
and said, “See children, I am smiling, why can’t you ?” 


ay 16, 1925 


DEAR, what now?” 

“Don’t bother to read it. Burn it.” 
me: just another of those aggravating Jeaflets on stew- 
Aship.” : 
“Write at once to the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
d demand the resignation of Doctor Agar. That man 
getting on our Baptist nerves!” 
“Just when we think we have really achieved something 
i God and the kingdom, and have gained the right to 
éjoy our religion, he stirs us all up again by suggesting 
ht we ought to think of the obligation of the church to 
duce an educated membership.” 
Our American public school system is the pride of the 
ition. It has cost our government untold millions to 
tablish and develop it. We are expecting to spend many 
ilions more ior its maintenance and enrichment through 
> coming years. ; 
All this enormous expenditure is justified on the ground 
ht, in a democracy, education is an inescapable essential 
}a sane and stable government, and of a permanent and 
pgressive civilization. 
The church of Jesus Christ is also a democracy. Is 
suication any the less essential for its sanity and stability? 
(n it hope for permanence and progress in establishing 
t kingdom of God on earth with an ignorant member- 
Ip? 
No, but—Are the claims of Christ any less real than 
- claims of our country? Are they any the less urgent? 
it any more essential that we Christian folk should be 
gal and intelligent citizens of America than that we 
lbuld be intelligent and loyal citizens of the kingdom of 


Are knowledge and training any less valuable in the 
‘vice of God than in the service of our country? 
Does it matter if our people—Christian people—fall a 
Dey to false teaching because of lack of knowledge? 
es concern is it if our churches do not have a 
jinite and complete knowledge of the gospel and its 
waning for every-day life, and lack the vigor that comes 
fym a clear vision of the purpose of Christ? 

The most urgent and commanding appeal of the church 
| Jesus Christ today is for the membership to be educated 
pperly following their conversion. 

“T HAVE CHOSEN YOU” 

[t is Christ’s own appeal. Hear him; he is speaking to 
| disciples as a group, as a fellowship, as a church: “Ye 
ive not chosen me, it is I who have chosen you, appoint- 
you to bear fruit—fruit that lasts, so that the Father 
fy grant you whatever you ask in my name.’’—John 
!:16—( Moffat.) 

dere Christ gives us three spiritual truths: (1) The 
thirch is the product of the divine initiative. It belongs 
God. It is his chosen. “The vine which his hand has 
Inted.” He owns it. (2) The church is under divine 
appointment. It is sent into the world on a definite er- 
id: an errand as significant as the need of the world for 
d. (3) The church has a divine objective. The Chris- 
a church may not do as it pleases. It is to do as he 
ases. It-is under orders from God. 

sir George White, who conducted the siege of Lady- 
Stith in the Boer war, when asked how he maintained his 
dkerfulness and the morale of his troops during that try- 
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Vhe Stewardship of an Educated Church Metabershin 


The world may listen to the words of Jesus, but his disciples will live by them. 


By) He PeRoy Dace 


ing time, replied: “I stand at attention before God every 
morning before I go to my day’s work, and receive from 
him my marching orders.” 

The world may listen to the words of Jesus, but his 
disciples will live by them. These words from John’s 
Gospel glow with light as if their hearts were on fire. 
They bring us holy comfort, but they also bring us high 
challenge. They warm our hearts and kindle our imagina- 
tions ; they take us out into the open fields of our inherit- 
ance in Christ Jesus, and bid us behold its vast acreages. 
But they also summon us to achievement. They are 
packed with the appeal and urgency of his passion for the 
redemption of the world. 


Dwight L. Moody once said: “The world has yet to 
see what God can do with a man wholly surrendered to 
him.” Quite so. But what could not God do with a 
whole church membership wholly subject to his command? 
And what indeed if that church had an educated member- 
ship? 

A poor workman can do better work if he has sharp 
tools. Our Lord can never use any church of his as he 
desires until all the capacities and possibilities of each of 
its members are given to him at their best. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY CHRISTIAN 

“O God, help me to be an extraordinary Christian,” 
prayed the eager-hearted George Whitefield. No wonder 
God used him so mightily. But what could not God do 
with a church where every member earnestly and honestly 
prayed that prayer and gained the instruction and training 
necessary to its realization! 

Mayor Hylan and the press of greater New York are 
saying that the greatest need of the greater city is better 
transit facilities. If the chief business of the people of 
the greater city is making money, and making it with the 
least possible inconvenience, they are probably right. 
From God’s point of view, however, the greatest need of 
New York, and indeed of every other community in 
America, and across the world, is a church made up of 
extraordinary Christians: Christians through whom God 
can speak and work, and by whom Christ will be lifted up 
and made known to the world as he really is. 

The chief handicap of the church as an agent in the 
hands of God for service is its ignorance. Deacons do 
not know their duties. Trustees presume to conduct the 
finances of the church without sharing the mind of Christ. 
Our church school workers, and those who undertake to 
lead in the spiritual training of the young, have themselves 
barely learned what are the first principles of the gospel 
of Christ, while the membership as a whole has not yet 
learned to worship with regularity, much less work as 
trained and intelligent partners with Christ. 

The work of the kingdom calls for clear thinking, com- 
petent and courageous Christians. But how—how can we 
get them? 

1. The church itself must frankly acknowledge its obli- 
gation to God to build up an educated church membership. 
So long as the church is willing to accept enthusiasm in 
lieu of intelligence it is a traitor to Christ. So long as the 
church is willing to carry on without frank study of the 
needs of its members, and the shaping of a definite, com- 
prehensive plan for meeting these needs, it is deliberately 
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denying the Lordship of Jesus and putting him to open 
shame. 


An ignorant church membership without a genuine pro- 
gram of education is an open libel on the religion of Jesus 
Christ. The first requirement of a church that would be 
a faithful steward of its membership is a well-adapted and 
well-planned, comprehensive educational program. 


2. The second step is the building of an adequate and 
efficient organization. Begin where you are, but don’t 
stay there. Build! Lay hands on the best talent in the 
church. It belongs to Christ. He needs it. Harness it:! 
Remember your objective: An educated church member- 
ship. 

Build your church school to meet this need. Plan your 
Bible readers’ league, your special Bible classes, mission 
study classes, training classes, your workers’ library, and 
members’ circulating library, your campaign for denom- 
inational journals in the homes, with every member re- 
membered. 


Do not be afraid of organization. . God is the organizer. 


His universe is a matchless piece of organization. It is 
organized for a purpose, however. That’s the cue. Keep 
it. 

3. When you are ready, go ahead. Do it. Christianity 


is not so much a truth to be told, as it is a deed to be done 
—a life to be lived—a love to be expressed—an enthusiasm 
to be directed—a call to be obeyed. 

“What the church most needs,” said Sylvester Horne, 
“is not more money, nor more organization, but more 
nerve.” 

The achievement of an educated membership calls for 
more “nerve,’ more daring, than any other task before 
the church today. 

4. Education includes both instruction and enlistment. 
Jesus spent a great deal of time helping his disciples to 
know God’s will—instructing them. The church must 
know the will of God, share his point of view, his moral 
and spiritual insight, his vision, his outlook, his purpose, 
in order that it may work according to his plan and use 
his means according to his methods. 

Our Master, however, was careful from the first to set 
his pupils to work. Instruction and action were constantly 
joined. “What God has joined together let no man put 
asunder,” 

5. No one may be overlooked. All the resources and all 
the possibilities of all the folk of all ages and of all 
capacities in the whole membership must be developed and 
trained and harnessed all the time if the church is to fulfill 
its obligation as a steward of its membership. 

John 15:16. Read it again. “Chosen” by Christ—ap- 
pointed by Christ—“so that!” The whole teaching of 
this wonderful verse centers about these two words—“so 
that the Father may grant you whatever you ask in my 
name.” (Moffat.) 

The completeness and faithfulness of our stewardship 
as God’s children, his chosen, fulfilling his divine appoint- 
ment, determines whether or not God shall be able to 
achieve his desires in the world. 

Only as a church fulfils its divine appointment; only as 
it knows its Lord’s will and does it; only as it gives itself 
to God at its best, in glad recognition of his ownership 
and right to command; only in response to the asking of 
his people can God use his church as he desires for the 
redemption of the world. 

Christ can meet the spiritual needs of the world only 
through the full stewardship of an educated church mem- 
bership.. One uneducated, uninstructed, unenlisted mem- 
ber in the household of faith may rob the whole church 
of its power. 

A few weeks ago there was great perplexity and much 
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annoyance in the radio circles of greater New York be 
cause of an electrical disturbance from some unknow 
source. From week to week the source of the trouble wa 
sought, but in vain. By careful scentific processes on 
area after another was eliminated, until the difficulty wa 
located in the back room of a little down-town apartmer 
where a poor invalid woman’s electric foot-warmer ha 
established a short-circuit with the main line power win 
A single uneducated member in the life of the chure 
will hinder the action of the spirit of God and handica 
the whole enterprise of his kingdom. | 
Several years ago a young Chinese graduating as : 
Christian from Yale University took as the motto an 
keynote of his life, “Do for others what Christ has don 
for you.” He was a man of few words, but his siler| 
and persistent effort to live true to his Master made itse] 
felt with tremendous power through his life as a Y. M 
C. A. worker in his home land. | 
Returning from a visit to America after a number o 
years, his ship encountered a severe storm and foundere’ 
on the rocks off the Chinese coast. As it was being beate 
to pieces, and the captain could see no way of saving th’ 
crew, this young Chinese Christian offered to carry a lin| 
to the shore, saying in explanation of his action, “I mus| 
do for the crew what Jesus has done for me.” 
Though there seemed no slightest chance of success, h 
bound the rope about his body and attempted to swim ¢| 
the shore. After desperate efforts, he reached the cliffs 
only to find his strength so far spent as to be unable t 
scale them. But he would not give up. He fough 
herocially until he made himself fast between two grea 
boulders and so held the rope while the crew passed ove| 
it in safety. When they released his broken body, the| 
heard him say with his dying breath: “I only did fo 
others what Jesus did for me.” 
The strength of an educated church membership mean 
giving God every life of the church at its best, to do fo 
others what Christ has done for them. 


Let’s Start Forgetting 


“Forgetting those things which are behind.” 

LL the admonitions of the Bible, except one, are low’ 
calls to remember. Only here do we have the ster: 
erder to forget the past. Once forgiven we can let th 
“dead past bury its dead.” 
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been strained. He had not nursed his grievance, but h 
had stored it away. Recently he was thinking of thi| 
man and it suddenly dawned on him that he had actual 
forgotten the wrong this man had done to him. Hi 
cudgled his brain in vain. It was gone! a 


Let’s all take the advice of Mary Carolyn Davies: 
Let’s start forgetting. ; 
There are so many things to lay away 
In graves—dead hates and fears and doubts that flay, 
And all these little faults, scarce worth a groan. 
There are so many black days we have known! 
There is no use regretting! 
Let’s try forgetting! 


Let’s start forgetting. 
A thought of envy is no pleasant guest 
And hatred nourished leaves no peace or rest; 
A tear’s no thing to treasure; and no strife 
Becomes a cornerstone to fuller life. 
Away with grief and fretting! 
Let’s start forgetting! 
—Micrgan Christian Advocate. 


eae among all our trou- 

bles today there is none so 
deadly as the loss of a sense of 
direction. We are not striving, 
because we see nothing worth 
striving for. We have been a lit- 
tle too boisterous in our unbelief, 
a little too reckless in our use of 
destructive criticism. It is rather 
stimulating for a time to pick out 
flaws in existing institutions, but 
you cannot progress by merely 
picking out flaws. That is surely 
but a preliminary to better weav- 
ing. Now that we are in desperate 
need of weaving, why are the 
looms silent? A few brains are 
busy; a few voices are raised in 
the streets, but they sound like the 
voices of brawlers, and what can 
be done when they plead before 
Gallios? To represent the atti- 


“tude of Gallio as a triumph is to 


invite suicide. Under democratic 
forms of government, if that pub- 
lic opinion which is the arbiter of 
all policies be represented by 
Gallio, all hopes of reform break 
like waves against an iron coast. 


Seven Deadly Sins 


The world is in a plastic state, 
as it was in that day when Paul 
stood unregarded before the judg- 
ment seat of Gallio. Every hour 
since then has felt the impact of 
that hour, but Gallio did not care. 
Great things are happening today 
—but Gallio will decide their direc- 
tion. Moffatt’s translation reads: 
“After waiting on for a number of 
days, Paul said goodbye to the 
brothers and sailed for Syria.” In 
that inconspicuous way did fate 
reply to Gallio. 

There never was a good thing 
yet that had not to be fought for. 
When that which should be wept 
over is held up for our admiration, 
the best thing we can do is to go 
back to a cleaner and more whole- 
some time. Dante might well 
serve as a corrective for such 
moribund philosophy as I have in- 
dicated. One knows what he 
would have thought about the 
“triumph” of Gallio! When Dante 
thought of the sins of our mortal 


“T Should Worry” 


And Gallio cared for none of these things—Acts 18:17 


By F. W. Norwoop 
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life which would need to be 
purged away both now and here- 
after, he thought of the seven 
deadly sins. 


Take this great and noble con- 
ception, that every sin which must 
be cleansed away upon the 
Mount of Cleansing is to be traced 
to the universal root of love, with- 
out which neither Creator nor 
creature can exist. The seven 
deadly sins arise through the per- 
version, the defect, and the excess 
of love. They come about 

“Through an evil object, 
Or through too little or through 
too much vigour.” 


The Perversion of Love 


Pride, envy, anger are due to 
the perversion of love to a wrong 
object. 


“There are who on their neigh- 
bor’s ruin found 

Their hope of rising, and for 

this alone 
Would wish his gréatness levelled 
to the ground.” 

This is pride, which, in the 
words of Aquinas, is “love of one’s 
own excellence inasmuch as out 
of this love springs the inordinate 
desire of excelling others, which 
properly belongs to pride.” 
“There are who fear to see their 

power o’erthrown, 

Their honor, fame, and grace by 

others’ rise, 
And seek their damage to relieve 
their own.” 

This is envy, which is “sadness 
at another’s good” because it 
threatens to eclipse ours. 

“And there are those so chafed 
with injuries, 

That they of vengeance are full 

greedy still, 


And such must needs their neigh- 
bor’s harm desire.” 

And this is anger, which is a 
mortal sin when one desires an 
unjust vengeance “contrary to 
charity and justice.” 


In like manner there are three 
other sins which spring from an 
excess of love—avarice, gluttony, 
sensuality. The objects of these 
are not evil in themselves, but 
constitute an inferior good, which 
to pursue beyond the bounds of 
reason is to lavish love upon them 
inordinately, beyond their true in- 
trinsic worth. Thus, the secret of 
life is to “set love in order,” as 
St. Francis says. If it be set to the 
right objects and in the right 
measure, love is the root of every 
virtue. The self-same love in dis- 
order is equally the root of every 
vice. 

Mid-way between these two 
groups of sins, the middle or the 
fourth terrace upon the Mountain 
of Cleansing, lies the terrace upon 
which the sin of “don’t care” is 
punished. It is a state of torpor 
and indifference to good, a dull 
melancholy paralysis of healthy 
interest in life and work, in God 
and man. It is the central evil of 
the seven deadly sins. It is a 
sin of both flesh and spirit which 
has ethical relations to the three 
terraces below, with their lusts of 
the spirit, and the three above 
with their lusts of the flesh. Only 
the love of the highest good, 
grown with a strong controlling 
interest and power, can check the 
sins of the spirit and keep within 
bounds the three great lusts of 
the flesh, whethe: in the individual! 
or in the community. 


Our Deadly Peril 


The old seer is nearer the inark 
than the new cynic. The sin of 
not caring is our most deadly peril 
today. The future is the spoil 
of the party that knows what it 
wants and cares enough to win 
it. Would that that party were 
the followers of Christ. The 
“triumph” of Gallio is the dis- 
integration of society. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


| 
| 
| Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 


Topics for May 31 


Read the second chapter of ‘China’s 
Real Revolution” upon which this les- 
son is based. 


“Twenty-four Questions on China,” 
are answered by a Chinese student from 
which you can learn first hand about 
the student strike. The leaflet “Chris- 
tian Education In China” will help you 
very much in your study. 

“New Life Currents in China” (the 
mission study book in 1919) has two 
chapters which deal with this topic, be- 
ginning on page -i33. 

The two leaflets and the two books 
may be had from the literature depart- 
ment of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation, New York City, Boston, Chi- 


cago or Los Angeles; “Twenty-four 
Questions,” five cents; “Christian Edu- 
cation in China,” free; “New Life Cur- 
rents in China,” and “China’s Real 
Revolution,” paper 50 cents, cloth 75 
cents each. 


In the May 28, 1921, issue of School 
and Society an editorial on the strike is 
given on page 616. This magazine may 
be had at all public libraries. 


After reading up on this. topic 
thoroughly, write it up in short para- 
graphs, in as much the approved news- 
paper style as possible, using “head- 
lines” and “extras.” Tell of the old 
system of education; then of the partial 
change in the system. Tell of the new 
system’s introduction. Have the story 
of the sale of land and mines written 
in a dramatic manner; also the story of 
the student’s striking. 


After writing these items on separate 
slips of paper, pin or paste each on an 
old newspaper. Number papers in 
colored pencil, according to sequence. 
Your group members should be ready 
to “buy” these papers in meeting. 


If the number of hymns, the scrip- 
ture, topic, etc., were lettered in 
Chinese lettering on long strips of red 
or yellow and hung on the wall, this 
would add to the occasion. 


“ne ws- 
into the meeting and 
call “Extry paper! All about the Han 
Lin!” or some similar announcement. 
A group member could buy the paper 
and read aloud from the slip of paper 
pinned or pasted thereto. Each time 
the newsboy might come in announcing 
an “extry” about the Chinese educa- 
tional system. The members will not 
know what to expect next and will be 
keen about each new “news” item. The 
buying and reading need not be con- 
fined to group members. If actual 
money is used, this could go to mis- 
sions. 


In the lesson presentation, a 
boy” might “run” 


Yes! Use It, But— 


If it will help young people— 
we want you to use it. All the 
material appearing on this page 
from time to time is published 
for the sole purpose of aiding 
young people in their work. 
Therefore, if you think it will be 
of service to young people reached 
by your publication and not by 
this paper—we say “Go ahead, 
copy it.” None of this is copy- 
righted, so may be used word for 
word or adapted to suit your 
needs. Of course, we would ap- 
preciate it if you remembered the 
saying “credit to whom credit”— 
you know? Tell them you saw 
it on “The Young People’s Page 
of THe Baptist.” 


Medicine 

Listless? Run-down-at-the-heels? Pep- 
less? TLTake—no, not Hood’s sarsaparilla 
—but ‘“Hudson’s contest-a-pill-a.” 

Yes, Hudson River association of New 
York State has discovered the “real” 
thing. And yet, that real thing is much 
known and much used—in different 
ways. 

The president recommends that their 
tonic be taken in generous doses, each 
week for several months, to be repeated 
once a year or so. The patient being 
treated will notice an increase in tem- 
perature (which is a good sign in this 
case), a huge appetite, a renewed brain 


Featured at the 
Baptist Young People’s 
Convention 


DR. F. A. AGAR 
NEW YORK CITY 


who will conduct conferences on stew- 
ardship and missions and address the 
Thirty-fourth Anniversary Convention of 
the Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America to be held in Indianapolis, July 
8-12. 


_ tain the exact 


' plans for fitting yourself and your young 


power and an increase in avoirdupois 
Where the members of the society an 
cold and uninterested, this “pill” make, 


their temperature rise alarmingly 
where they have no “taste” for churel 
services, prayer meetings and B. Y 


P. U. meetings, they will “eat ’em up.’ 
If the thinking has been done only oc 
casionally, it will be done by all, al 
of the time. And—the society will in 
crease in bulk. | 

What is this pill? Uh-huh—yor 
guessed it—a contest. Only instead o| 
being just for the local society, it wai| 
an inter-society contest, when all thy! 
societies of western district of Hudsor 
River association, north, competec 
against each other. 

The points counted were for new 
members; attendance at church sery| 
ices, Sunday school, prayer meetings 
B. Y. P. U.; visitors; and social occa’ 
sions. In three months’ time the si 
societies competing gained ninety-siy| 
new members, attendance at service! 
almost doubled, and new leaders wert 
discovered. Now in these societies} 
should the officers suddenly leave, nev 
officers would be ready to step in at i 
‘minute’s notice. | 

Why not take this “pill” to ward of 
the “spring fever” in your whole asso 
ciation, or in the local society itself | 
This is a good substitute for the “sul 
phur and molasses” treatment—and i) 
makes the patient feel a lot better. j 

Should you have any desire to ascer) 
“ingredients” of “Hud 
son’s contest-a-pill-a” a letter to Har! 
vey Garrison (the president), 1609 Unio’ 
St., Schenectady, N. Y., would no doub/ 
bring the details of the prescription. 


Commencement | 

That time of year draws nigh ir) 
which thousands of young people “com! 
mence” life. They cre beginning noy| 
to make plans for their summer, fal 
and winter. They are looking inte 
various forms of life work, seeing where 
they “fit in” and planning their program 
accordingly. | 
Now’s the time to “commence’) 
thinking about the summer assembly 
It is here that you will learn how bes 
to continue life. Here you will maki) 


people’s society into the church, com) 
munity, and world. And when will ¢ 
better opportunity present itself thar 
right now? Why not “keep up witl 
the times” by having a “commence 
ment” of your own? 


Pamphlet No. 38, “Winning Financia 
Freedom,” is proving to be especiall} 
valuable in securing the cooperation 0 
church officials with pastors in the edu 
cation of the people in tithing. Pastor 
wishing to inspect “Offer No. 3,” sampli 
package, may address the Layman Cor 
pany, 35 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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_ Ten Chinese Robbers 


A True Story for Boys 

y Ciara M. CusHMAN, TIENTSIN, CHINA 
y? you boys ever think that the girls 
” get more than their share of the 
lissionary stories? Sometimes I almost 
tink they do, so I am going to tell 
ou a lovely story of ten Chinese rob- 
ors that is really true. Of course we 
> not mind if the girls hear it. 
How do I know it is true? Just be- 
use the man who met the robbers 
ld me the story, and I have known 
I knew him first when 
. 


'm for years. 
s was a little fellow in the Peking 
i 


bys’ school. I used to hear him study- 
ig at the top of his voice, 

“Chi tou shih yi Chen Shun 

' Tsao tien ti, eo tsao jen.” 

id many a time have I heard him sing 
| “Jew Yessoo eye wo, 

| Jew Yessoo eye wo.” 
He is now district superintendent of a 
Irge district 400 miles south of Peking. 
erhaps you will be interested to know 
vat when I visited him he took me to 
je old home of Confucius where J saw 
je grave of that teacher and drank 
‘om his old well. 
This man is loved and trusted by both 
inese and foreigners. You boys may 
yt know that when you get to China 
‘yu will be foreigners, but you will be; 
ad what is more, I hope you will get 
ite some day. Why? I hope so for 
te sake of the Chinese and for your 
wn sakes as well, for I really think 
iis the finest thing in the world to be 
‘missionary to China. There is plenty 
(room and work for you all, and you 
ight to come, unless you have some- 
ing more important to do clsewhere. 
(a China, instead of having a yard 
ound the house, they build the houre 
ound the yard, which they call the 
(urt. It was after supper, one warin 
‘mmer evening, and we were sitting out 
i the court, shut in on all sides by 
‘tws of one-story rooms. It was the 
‘Irsonage court in Nan Ying, and Mr. 
lu was telling us how the robbers 
‘lther the people. Common folks live in 
(nstant terror of them. The way they 
(vastate the country and rob the people 
‘1 something we Americans, who are 
ted to law and justice, cannot under- 
and. Finally he mentioned that he 
‘Imself had met the robbers, and of 
‘trse we asked him to teil us about 
i He laughed and smoothed down his 
at and adjusted his sleeves, and then 
‘toceeded to tell his wonderful story. 
I wish Mr. Liu could tell it to you 
Imself, for he would flourish the knives 
ic point the guns and make the low 
‘Ws and cry for the little boy and tell 
ju just how the frightened carter 
lbked and go through all the motions 

all the actors in the drama and 
ake it very real to you. I know you 
} 

i. 


i 


boys like to have your blood run cold 
when you listen to a robber story, and 
I cannot do that on paper; in fact I 
could not do it anyway, as he did. Put 
I will do the best I can, and here it 
is— 

“Two years ago, in the sixth moon 
and the nineteenth sun, I started home 
to see my mother. My little boy went 
with me, riding on a white donkey, 
while I rode a black one. We had a 
carter with us. About ten-thirty in the 
forenoon we reached the bank of the 
river Wen and looked for the ferry. 

“Suddenly, in the tall grain by the 
side of the river, we saw ten robbers. 
Every man had two knives and one gun. 
I stood still, and in two minutes they 
surrounded us. Strange to say, I was 
not afraid one little bit and I calmly 


_ asked, ‘Are you all well, my friends? 


Are you all in peace of body” 

“They answered, ‘We are in peace.’ 

““Are you getting rich? Are you 
prospering?’ I asked. 

“They pointed their knives at me, and 
some put away their knives and pointed 
their guns at me. But I said, ‘Alas, I 
have not brought any money for you, 
my friends.’ 

“By this time the carter was awfully 
frightened and the boy began to cry, so 
I said to the carter, ‘Bring our bundles 
here and open them, and let them see.’ 

“They put down their knives and ex- 
amined the bundles, and took the things 
out and divided them. One man took 
the white donkey and rode away. 
Another was about to seize the black 
one, when the donkey kicked him, so 
that the man was pretty lame, and then 
ran away. The man was about to fire 
and kill the donkey, when I entreated 
him and said, ‘Don’t kill him; he is no 
more than an animal, and does not un- 
derstand good manners.’ Strange to say, 
the robber listened to my pleading and 
did not fire or even chase after him. 

“Then I said, ‘My friends, I wish to 
talk a little explanation to you. You 
have taken my things. I want to teii 
you some words. I am your friend, for 
I am a preacher of the doctrine of true 
blessedness. I bring you this good doc- 
trine. I am not rich: I have no silver 
or opium; I am simply Pastor Liu. My 
name is Liu Chi Lun, and I preach at 
ivan Ying. My chureh members treat 
the farmers on all four sides well. I 
think you all know how I treat the 
people. Bring back my thines and | 
will be good to you. I will uot -eport 
yot or make trouble for you. And to 
add to this, if you wish to start some 
honest business, come to me and I will 
lend you eight or ten tiao. I will be 
glad to do it.’ 

“One robber asked, ‘Are you Pastor 
Liu?’ and I answered ‘Yes.’ 

“Hearing this, one man called loudly, 
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Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


‘Come back! This is Pastor Liu. Bring 
back all his things!’ 

“They brought back everything, and 
put them all in my donkey sack. The 
man with the white donkey brought him 
back, and then they helped me catch the 
black one, while one man bowed low and 
said, ‘Our sin, our sin! We did not 
know. We have not treated you right.’ 

“The child was crying, and one man 
said, ‘Please comfort your boy,’ so I 
said, ‘Don’t cry, our friends have given 
us. back all our things. They will not 
harm you, they are just go-in-the-road- 
together-friends.’ 

“The robbers bowed low to me. I 
bowed to them and said, ‘I hope we 
shall meet again.’ Then they departed 
in peace. 

“The ferryman, who had been watch- 
ing from afar, asked, when I reached 
him, ‘What was it all about?’ and when 
I told him he said, ‘Why didn’t you 
shout?’ 

““Why,’ I said, ‘if I had shouted, they 
would have killed me. My things and 
donkeys would all have been lost. T 
trust my God. He helped me and 
watched over me and my things. Noth- 
ing is lost in his care.’ 

“When I reached the boat I looked 
carefully at my belongings. Only one 
article was missing, and that was a 
foreign knife with three blades and one 
scissors. My things were worth about 
twenty dollars and the donkeys about 
one hundred. 

“As I looked after the robbers, I saw 
them meet four men carrying tea. They 
stopped them and went through their 
belongings. I saw them take money and 
clothes and various things. ‘This my 
owfi eyes saw plainly. 

“Thus did my God save me and mine 
from the robbers. How shall I thank 
him? 

“Two months after, I met them. They 
bowed to me and hurried on—for some 
other man, I suppose.” 

Mr. Liu gave us several more stories, 
with worse endings than this, until I 
said, “They are very entertaining stories, 
but I think I will have the rest by day- 
light.” So we had evening prayers, and 
I retired. Mr. Liu kindly led me across 
an alley to my room in another court, 
and pointed out several bullet holes, 
made by robbers, in the door at the head 
of my cot. 

I was just back from America, and 
not yet accustomed to the various noises 
of people and things that one hears in a 
Chinese city. On all sides were build- 
ings, and I was repeatedly awakened 
by strange noises, now near, now far 
away, and every time my first thought 
was of robbers! I thought I heard 
them calling at the gates, I thought I 
heard a call for soldiers, I thought they 


(Continued on page 472) 
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Boston Letter 
By Cuartes H. WATSON 

New England Conference on Evangelism 

For some time Dr. York A. King, our 
superintendent of evangelism for New 
England, has been staging a great con- 
ference, and just as I write, the meet- 
ings are beginning in Tremont temple. 
There is a program of unusual scope and 
practical utility unfolding, bearing some 
familiar names, and making a strong 
appeal to laymen, as well as to minis- 
ters. It was a happy thought to link up 
the conference at the start with the Mon- 
day morning meeting of the ministers. 
The result was to deepen, broaden, 
strengthen and lengthen, the usual meet- 


ing, fill up the seats, making it the initial . 


session of the entire conference, and 
sounding firmly the key-note of evan- 
gelism. 

As the conference proceeds, it grows 
deeper and wider. It takes on scope and 
practicality and gets more real. The 
word “evangelism,” in the view of these 
able speakers, ministers and laymen, 
takes on a notably full and accordant 
meaning. There has been a sort of cant 
of evangelism, but it was barely in evi- 
dence at any time. We had some mes- 
sages from such specialists as Doctors, 
Lerrigo, Padelford, and George W. Cole- 
man that were pertinent as well as pun- 
gent, and masterfully swept in material 
about world and social conditions. One 
impression arrested us, coming as it 
did from every quarter, both home and 
foreign: The identity of world symp- 
toms. The hunger here, and the convic- 
tion here, are just the same in every mis- 
sion everywhere. The cry for the real 
Christ and for the real glory of his spirit 
and life, is everywhere imperative and 
unmistakable. Talking cream and living 
skim-milk is not evangelism and cannot 
be—that is the conviction. 

This note was struck by every instru- 
ment in the resounding convention or- 
chestra. We had men who know speak 
to us, and they strengthened the same 
emphasis. One thousand two hundred 
on the register, embracing ministers 
from six states with many of their work- 
ers, made a great convention. They 
were solidly constant, and interested, 
and will go home to light many a fire. 
One criticism should be spoken out loud 
that was frequently soft-pedalled “behind 
the door.” “Too many long speeches 
at every conference by the same men, 
and with the same speeches. Too often 
repeated, they stretch. What are these 
live, able young pastors for who are 
eloquently doing things? Give them ten 
minutes apiece, see them break loose, and 
watch for the response from the pews!” 
That experiment would be worth trying 
in the next conference. We have superb 
young men—some of them are coming, 
and some have arrived. 

Still Another One 
That is, another Baptist theological 


Among Ourselves 


seminary. It is the old story: a new 
one as a protest against an old one. 
But if they survive, they all have a way 
of growing older and wiser, and in 
twenty-five years, of getting at least half 
way forward to the seminary they pro- 
tested against. We used to think that 
the wide west and Pacific coast was the 
happy hunting ground of new seminaries, 
and of those hastily contrived Bible in- 
stitutes that specialize in the verbal in- 
spiration of the King James Bible, and 
some sort of millennium; but not so. 
There seems to be good hunting any- 
where. The possession of a new semi- 
nary seems about as cheap and easy to 
some people as buying a sack of peanuts. 

Yet the wisest heads among us, who 
know the entire situation on the inside, 
are looking at it from an entirely differ- 
ent angle. They know the cost of run- 
ning a seminary, and know that in our 
old-established graduate schools it now 
takes from $1800 to $3500 per capita an- 
nually to make a minister. They have 
been looking over these old schools, and 
speaking out loud in this wise: “There 
are too many of them for economy and 
quality in the ministerial product. Merge 
all four of them into one great school. 
Pick the ablest faculty from all the nu- 
merous faculties, and equip the plant to 
attract and serve 500 students.” 

Why not? If everywhere else we 
economize for product and quality, why 
not here? Think of the saddening dis- 
quietude of these leaders as they read 
the elaborated bulletin of still one more 
superfluous candidate for Baptist money! 
But—by this time, Baptists have become 
marvels of financial patience. However, 
it all hinges on the age-long contest 
between progressive and conservative— 


It Might Be Worse 


By Howarp W. Pops 


WHATEVER accident befall, 
Whatever danger may appall, 

Whatever sorrow you recall— 

It might be worse. 


Whatever suffering or pain, 
Whatever loss you may sustain, 
Be patient and do not complain—- 
He knoweth best. 


Though you may fill a humble 
place, 

And fall behind in life’s swift race, 

God will sustain. you by his 
grace— 

Then trust the Lord. 


And when the school of life is out, 

Not harassed by a single doubt, 

We'll leave this old world with a 
shout— 

For Gloryland. 


the pull forward, and the hold back. 
Newton 

The annual meeting of the Newtor 
trustees was held on May 5, and was 
unusually large in attendance, and im- 
portant in its actions preparatory to the 
approaching centennial in June, and pro. 
vision for the academic and material ad- 
ministration of the seminary after the 
completion of President Horr’s servic« 
in mid-September, 1925. The interregum 
whether long or short, is well provided 
for. Fuller announcement will be made 
later. 

A Big Wedding 

It was at the Home Beautiful Ex. 
position in the great Mechanics hall 0} 
Boston. They generally have a wedding 
to cap the climax of the fascinating hom« 
picture. This year it was a Baptist wed 
ding. Pastor W. E. Blake of Chelsez 
married a couple of his worthy young 
people. Some of us got the picture by 
radio, others from the sympathetic press 
and thousands were right on the spot 
It was a pleasant impression by radio— 
the clear, reverent voice of the minister it 
his admirable service, the perfect hush o 
the vast assembly, the sincere answers 0. 
the high contracting parties, the bride 
groom’s instant appreciation of his brid: 
in his hearty salute of affection, whicl 
touched off the emphatic response of th: 
spectators. Surely it was a beautifull: 
befitting feature in the exposition of th 
home beautiful. | 
Notable Achievement at North Broctoi 

The excellent work of Pastor Fred W) 
French at North church, Brocton, de 
serves appreciative mention. Five year 
ago, fresh from Newton, he took w 
with devotion and courage a decidedl, 
unattractive task. But he soon prove: 
that he had tact and resourcefulness, am 
a smiling sticktoitiveness. | 

It was one of those disruptive experi 
ences in which Baptists sometime, 
achieve preeminence. A freaky predeces 
sor had split off a block of the member 
ship and established a rival church nea. 
by. But under the unflagging industr: 
and Christian leadership of Pasto 
French, and with patience in plenty, th 
story of victory is happy and complete 
It is a tale of abundant baptisms, of th) 
almost complete return of the secedin; 
members, of the loyal consolidation of | 
happy people, and a determination to en, 
large and improve the church plant. 2) 
man who can do such a job as Pasto) 
French has done at Brocton, can be de 
pended upon for a hard job anywhere. | 

Arlington 

The First church of Arlington rapidl 
is reconstructing its noble meeting) 
house. The response of the people ha) 
even surpassed expectation, and th) 
promise of a sanctuary as beautiful a 
ever, and fully paid for when rededicatec 
seems to be complete. Doctor Pottei 
the pastor, is very happy in this pros 
pect, and has been an ideal leader in th 
rebuilding enterprise since they had t: 
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lace the task so suddenly precipitated by 
he fire. While using the chapel end of 
he church building for Sunday-school 
ind social meetings, they are fortunate in 
he use of the rich and spacious auditor- 
um of the Town hall for the Sunday 
morning worship. The generous and 
_oyal helpfulness of former members and 
heir children has been a gratifying and 
‘nspiring feature in the great task in 
_vhich all have so willingly united. That 
-s a noble people, and thoroughly de- 
_yendable. 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
By Apert H. FINN 
4 First Polish Dedicated 
The First Polish Baptist Church on 
Martin Avenue was dedicated on Sun- 
lay, Apr. 26, with a program that ex- 
ended through the week. The building 
3a brick of classical Greek lines with 
ower, an attractive structure both within 
nd without. At three o’clock Sunday a 
irocession, headed by the First Rouma- 
ian band, marched from the old meeting 
lace to the new. The building could 
‘ot accommodate more than one-half of 
he people that gathered. Pastor Soltys, 
£ Milwaukee, Pastor Rzepecki, of the 
‘irst Polish church of Detroit, and 
Doctor Gleiss gave addresses. On Mon- 
ay, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
'riday nights there were distinctive pro- 
rams. Detroit has 200,000 Polish people 
nd the dedication means much to this 
ast group and our Baptist work among 
hem. 
b Big Children’s Party 
Every year the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
he Detroit Baptist Union brings the 
hildren of our various mission Sunday 
chools among the foreign-speaking and 
egro groups, especially, together with 
ne faithful women missionaries for an 
ntertainment and demonstration of the 
ffectiveness of the work being done. 
‘his year the gladsome event was held 
ithe First church. Great busses were 
lled to overflowing with happy boys and 
irls. Over 800 were present, the largest 
athering ever held. There was an at- 
factive, constructive program and light 
sfreshments. It was indeed an inspir- 
ig sight. 

Hebrew Christian Alliance 
Detroit was favored this year with the 
iternational convention of the Hebrew 
hhristian Alliance. It was held in the 
yacious and hospitable confines of the 
Joodward Avenué church. Christian 
lebrews from the great cities and many 
‘ates and provinces were present. The 
arious sessions were well attended. The 
togram covered the week of April 27- 
fay 1. It was interdenominational in 
laracter, but several diverse ideas were 
<pressed by the speakers. Doctor 
leiss was the outstanding Baptist 
deaker who stood four square upon the 
ordship of Jesus Christ and not for the 
oriteness of any nationality or racial 
roup. 


| Among the Churches 

Rey. Herman D. Sorg, returned mis- 
Onary from India, who has been unable 
) stand the climate of that country, has 
en called to the pastorate of the Hazel 
ark church. This is one of our newer 
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interests which lost its house of worship 
in January. A fine public school building 
is housing the congregation at present 
but a new house of worship will be 
erected as soon as plans are perfected 
and bids taken. The new building will 
be of a more pretentious and permanent 
character. 

The Northwestern church closed the 
fiscal year with a membership of 557 
members and an enthusiastic organiza- 
tion in all departments. The current 
expense budget for the new year is 
$21,164. Last year the contributions for 
benevolences exceeded $7000. The church 
property is valued at $125,000: The Bible 
school enrolment is 725. Rev. Robert 
White is the proud and happy pastor. 

The Highland Park church has decided 
to build on its present site on Ford ave- 
nue, just off Woodward avenue. Plans 
are now being prepared. Pastor Colt- 
man has a loyal band of workers, evan- 
gelistic in spirit and awake to missionary 
endeavor. 

Grace church, River Rouge, has been 
under the pastoral care of Rev. C. Frank 
Vreeland for six months, during which 
time ninety have been added to the mem- 
bership, current expenses fully met and 
the missionary quota paid. <A _ new, 
larger and more modern house of worship 
has become necessary and will be on the 
program of the new church year. 

The First church of Lincoln Park, a 
rapidly growing suburb of Detroit, has 
been organized with Rev. A. Richardson 
as pastor. <A strategic site has been 
secured and a commodious building will 
be erected thereon the present year. 

A suitable house of worship is being 
erected for the Gratiot Avenue mission 
on George street near the intersection of 
Gratiot avenue and Seven Mile road. 
This is a rapidly developing residential 
district that has much promise. 

The Baptist children’s home is filled 
to capacity. Enlargements are already 
necessary. The Bible school recently 
organized at the home is being liberally 
supported by the neighborhood with an 
attendance of over fifty. The City 
B. Y. P. U. is throwing its energies into 
a gardening program for the home. 

The annual meeting of the Detroit 
Baptist Union was held at the Wood- 
ward Avenue church on May 12, when 
the record of another wonderful year 
was reviewed, 

Dr. Hoag, pastor of the Woodward 
Avenue church, extended the hand of 
fellowship on Sunday, May 3, to nearly 
200 new members. They passed in pro- 
cession before the pulpit platform. It 
was a most inspiring sight. The 
ingathering this past year ‘has reached 
over 300. 


Wisconsin News Letter 
By R. ‘C. SPEER 
Milwaukee Baptist Union Annual 
Meeting 

On May 5 the Baptist Union met at 
the Christ Polish church in annual meet- 
ing. The election of officers resulted in 
the reelection of the officers of last year. 
This Polish church is one of the enter- 
prises which has engaged the minds and 
hearts of the union members for some 
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years. The choir of the church rendered 
splendid music, the church was bright 
and cheerful and the total impression 
made on the union was distinctly favor- 
able. The annual address of President 
George Tifft was a review of the last five 
years of work, showing the advances 
made since the union became a regu- 
larly organized corporation with a 
budget and a program. The address of 
Rev. Fred H. Fahringer, the energetic 
pastor of the Underwood Memorial 
church of Wauwatosa, set out some chal- 
lenges and rang with the spirit of a 
greater program of advance. 

Rey. Louis Balint of Louisville semi- 
nary was introduced. He is to work 
among Hungarian people for the summer 
months. It is hoped that it may become 
a permanent work. He already has 
secured a surprising list of families from 
sources which he knows how to approach. 
This is virgin soil in Milwaukee Baptist 
fields. 


With the Churches 

Rev. Geo. B. Davis of the University 
of Chicago has accepted the pastorate of 
the South church and began his work on 
May 3. Brother Davis is a graduate of 
William Jewell college, formerly pastor 
at Freeman, Mo. We are hoping for 
him a splendid ministry in this vital field 
where the South church is in process of 
building. 

Already the south side Christian center 
is well established, although it is new in 
years. Notable among its many services 
is the work among Chinese men; Sunday- 
school and English classes are flourish- 
ing among them. A large Mexican 
constituency is also being reached. Rey. 
G. M. King and Miss Mamie Passolt are 
the workers. 

The Tabernacle church has called Miss 
Sarah E. Noyes of Second Avenue 
church, New York, to the position of 
pastor’s assistant. The pastor and Miss 
Noyes were formerly associated in the 


work at Katherine House, Indiana 
Harbor, Ind. Miss Noyes will begin 
Sept. 1. 


Several institutes for the promotion of 
church vacation schools are being held 
in various parts of the state. Brethren 
King, Holzer, Speer and others of Mil- 
waukee are aiding Rev. C. C. Browne in 
this work. The response of the churches 
is encouraging. The interdenominational 
church vacation school work in Mil- 
waukee is being headed by Pastors 
Holzer and Speer, under the Council of 
Churches. 

The evangelistic department of the 
convention has been gathering data from 
the churches showing their Easter 
ingatherings. These reports glow with 
enthusiasm. Notable cases of growth are 
the churches at Warrens with thirty- 
eight baptisms and Walworth with 
thirty-three. Many churches report a 
goodly number of new members. 

H. E. Mansfield has moved from Wild 
Rose to the pastorate of the Honey 
Creek church. This is one of the out- 
standing rural churches of Wisconsin. 
In their standards of excellence in Sun- 
day-school work they are examples for 
all our churches. They will have a vaca- 
tion school. 
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Rev. T. Knudsen, for many years 
pastor of our Norwegian church at La- 
Crosse, has been called to the task of 
pastor-at-large for work among our 
Scandinavian churches. He is beginning 
by an attempt to reestablish the work 
at Hillsdale, Dallas and Maple Grove. 
A tireless worker, he will fill an impor- 
tant place in this new position. 

Rev. V. N. Robbins, pastor at Hudson, 
has accepted a call to the church at 
Winnebago, Minn., and will begin his 
new work May 12. We regret the going 
of Mr. Robbins from the state. He will 
find an attractive field at Winnebago. 

Rev. C. J. Peterson has recently been 
called to the Swedish Baptist church of 
Ashland from Iowa. The Ashland church 
is in a productive field. 


District of Columbia 


By Henry W. O. MILLINGTON 


Our Baptist churches were crowded 
to overflowing on Easter Sunday. Even 
aside from the weather, which was per- 
fect, there was an unusual interest this 
year, which accounts for the exception- 
ally large attendance. That there is 
a fine spiritual atmosphere in our 
churches is indicated by the fact that 
there were on Easter Sunday, 130 bap- 
tisms, these coming for the most part 
in connection with the ordinary work 
of the churches, and also the offerings 
for denominational benevolence which 
were quite general and generous. 

One of our veteran pastors, Rev. W. 
S. O. Thomas, recently died. Mr. 
Thomas held two pastorates in Washing- 
ton, and at the time of his death was 
preaching at Craddock, Va. He was a 
man of excellent spirit and highly re- 
garded by his brethren. 

The Hyattsville church has extended 
a call to Rey. B. P. Robertson, of Sena- 
tobia, Miss., and it is ereecred that he 
will begin his work about the middle of 
May. 

Rey. Stephen Cunliffe, of Bordentown, 
N. J., has begun his work as pastor of 
the church at Silver Spring. This is one 
of our new denominational projects and 
presents a splendid opportunity for fruit- 
ful service. 

In connection with the B. Y. P. U. 
federation, a scheme of inter-church 
athletics was in vigorous operation dur- 
ing the winter months. The winning 
team in the basket-ball contests was that 
of the First church, and at a recent 
meeting of the federation, Mr. Fred T. 
Braugh, the director of athletics, pre- 
sented to Miss Mary Ruthven, captain 
of the team, a silver loving cup. On 
Apr. 26, our young people’s societies took 
up an ‘over-and-above’ gift for missions, 
which in the aggregate amounted to 
quite a sum of money. This is a very 
hopeful sign in the organized life of our 
Baptist young people. 

The Columbia Association of Baptist 
churches, through its executive Board, 
has voted to invite the Northern Con- 
vention to meet in the city of Washing- 
ton, in its 1926 annual session. With an 
auditorium that has a seating capacity of 
6000 and equipped with all conveniences, 
Washington Baptists will be able to take 


care of the convention in the best pos- 
sible way. The semi-annual meeting of 
the association was held with the Con- 
gress Heights church, Apr. 28. This 
meeting is intended to be informational 
and inspirational. Dr. J. C. Robbins and 
Dr. J. F. Love were present as repre- 
senting the two conventions, and their 
addresses made a profound impression 
which is sure to result in greater interest 
and larger giving. 


Maine News 
By E. C. WHITTEMORE 

The work at Sanford, with its “glow 
and its go” are a delight to all who know 
it. Pastor Hardy reports the best year 
in his ministry. Thirty-one have been 
baptized during the year, many of them 
students in school and college who are 
preparing themselves for large useful- 
ness. Mrs. Hardy, who is a genius at 
putting on pageants, recently gave one 
including over seventy parts, in the San- 
ford church, repeated it on special re- 
quest the next Sunday evening, and then, 
On even more urgent request, took it to 
Springvale and gave it to help the women 
of the churches on their missionary allot- 
ments. The Sanford church has gone 
over the top in its missionary apportion- 
ment of $4000 and is going forward 
steadily in every line of activity. 


The North York Association was 
hospitably entertained by Pastor Corey 
and the people of the First church, 
Springvale. There was a large attend- 
ance and the most of the churches were 
represented. It was a pleasure to meet 
with a church in which every depart- 
ment of work is so well sustained. The 
Sunday school has increased from eighty, 
the first day of the pastor’s settlement, 
to an attendance of 211 for the last few 
Sundays. Mrs. Corey has served for the 
past year as state director of the mis- 
sionary reading contest and has secured 
results that are beyond what was re- 
garded likely, or possible even, when she 
undertook her task. In the association, 
Rev. Franklin Blake preached a sermon 
of remarkable breadth and spirit. Doctor 
Mower spoke for the state convention, 
Mr. Knollin for educational evangelism, 
Doctor Whitemore for world missions; 
the foreign work was presented by Rev. 
H. P. Cochrane of Burma, and the 
Woman’s Home Mission work by Mrs. 


Annual Meeting American 
Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society 


The one hundred and eleventh annual 
meeting of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society will be held in the audi- 
torium of the Masonic Temple in Seattle, 
Wash., June 30, 1925, at 4:00 p. m., and 
succeeding days, to act upon any report 
that shall then be presented, to elect 
officers and members of the board of 
managers, and to transact any other busi- 
ness that may properly come before the 
meeting. 

By order of the board of managers. 

William B. Lipphard, 
Recording Secretary. 
Dated, New York, April 14, 1925. 


-Ruth Rundell, 
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Florence C. Thomas. The women’s mis- 
sionary pageant, “The Planting of the 
Tree,” was impressively given, and in the 
evening, at the young people’s rally, Rey, 
Samuel Macauley Lindsay, of Brookline, 
Mass., gave a significant and delightful 
address. Special resolutions of fellow- 
ship were sent by a committee to Rey 
C. C. Koch of Springvale, who was pre. 
vented by temporary illness from being 
present. 


Rhode Island News 
By Myrtite A. ANDERSON 
Annual Meeting and Spring Rally. 
The ninth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Baptist Mission Society an 
the spring rally of the World Wide Guik 
were held in the Calvary church, Proyi 
dence, Wednesday, Apr. 22. The meeting 
of the Woman’s Society which comprise, 
the morning and afternoon sessions, 


was presided over by Mrs. Frank L’ 
Wilkins, president. Reports of thi 
various committees, review of thi 


year’s work, group conferences cover 
ing various phases of the work, and ar 
assembly for’ symposium “Program, 
and Methods” by Mrs. Frank Rector: 
were included in the morning session 
Mrs. F. C. Mabee of Shanghai College 
Shanghai, China, brought the afternooi 
message, speaking on “The New Da) 
in China.” Greetings from the stati 
convention were given by Rev. Willian 
Reid; our work among the Italian! 
presented by Miss Ruth Rundell anc 
Miss Ruth Howard; and the pagean’ 
“The Planting of the Tree” given unde! 
the direction of the committee o1 
pageantry. 

The following were elected as officer| 
for the ensuing year: Mrs. Leslie F 
Swain, president; Mrs. Ella E. Stanton} 
Mrs. Maurice Dunbar, Mrs. J. M. Lent’ 
vice-presidents; Mrs. M. E. Bratcher’ 
recording secretary; Mrs. W. W. Barker) 
assistant secretary; Mrs. F. L. Cleve 
land, treasurer; and Mrs. G. Hazar 
Browning, anditoe 

In recognition of the splendid servic. 
rendered by the retiring president, Mrs 
Frank L. Wilkins, during her term 0 
office, the society will present a silve | 
communion set to each of our Italiai| 
churches in Providence. Mrs. Wilkin) 
was also the recipient of a beautifu 
bouquet as a token of the love of thos: 
with whom she has worked these years! 

Mrs. Leslie Swain presided at th: 
W. W. G. rally, which began at fivi 
o’clock with four short speeches give! 
by Miss Dorothy Barnes, “Working Ou 
An Experiment”; Miss Myrtle Anderson 
“A Messenger and a Message”; Mis: 
“A New Home’; ant 
Miss Ruth Howard, “W. W. G. in Porte 
Rico.” Supper was served at six o’clocl 
when the award of the trophies wai 
made. Westerly Calvary Guild carrie¢ 
away all honors, and justly. They re 
ceived the silver candlestick for the thiré 
time and this time for good, the awar( 
for the best senior essay, junior essay 
and the best poster. All credit to Cal 
vary W. W. G.! “China” was presente‘ 
at the evening service by Professo! 
Harold Bucklin of Brown university, it 
an interesting way. Announcement wa‘ 
made at the evening service of the new 
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ate secretary, who succeeds Mrs. 
yain, namely, Miss Sallie Coy. The 
«ls are sorry to lose Mrs. Swain as 


eir leader, for she has won their love 
-d loyal support during her years of 
wrk with them, but they will rally 
ound Miss Gey and support her in 
(ery possible way. Miss Coy is well 
calified to fill this position. 

Young People’s Rally 

The young people of Rhode Island 
<thered in the Broadway church, Frovi- 
nce, Saturday, May 2, at six o’clock 
c a banquet and rally, under the 
spices of the Young People’s confer- 
ece of the state; 375 registered for the 
Inquet and many more attended the 
ening service. Mr. George Wood, Jr., 
resident of the Young People’s con- 
fence, served as toastmaster at the 
Inquet, introducing Mr. J. Willard 
liker, president of the state conven- 
n, Rey: William Reid, general secre- 
"y of the state convention, and Rey. 
Gorge F. Sturtevant, director of relig- 
o education for the state, who gave 
‘sort speeches. Cheers and songs by 
: various groups represented helped 
nike the occasion an enjoyable one. 
Following the banquet three group 
enferences were held. “How to Pre- 
pre for and Conduct a Meeting” was 
pesented by Rev. M. E. Bratcher; “So- 
el Activities for Young People’s So- 
ties” by Rev. Raymond W. Cooper; 
ad “A Program of Religious Education 
othe Small Church” by Rev. George F. 
Sirtevant. Then came the rally. After 
arousing song service, conducted by 
Ty. Sturtevant, a short business ses- 
sin followed. Rev. Thomas Roy, pas- 
( of the First church, Brockton, 
Dought the message of the evening, 
dosing as his subject “Life’s Frontiers.” 
‘lis address was particularly fitting as 
\. Roy stressed the importance of 
plea y our frontiers at the limit of our 
ality; giving our all to the furtherance 
othe kingdom of God. 

[he Young People’s conference is 
>»moting the youth for youth program 
itthe state. A banner will be awarded 
tthe fall to the society having done 


the best work on three of the seven 
points included in the program. It is 
encouraging to note the’ evident in- 
crease in interest among the young 
people. If the enthusiasm which is 
shown at the rallies is indicative of the 
work being done in the various so- 
cieties, a great deal will be accom- 
plished for the cause by our young 
people. 


The Illinois Summer 
Assembly 


The Baptist summer assembly at Mt. 
Carroll, Ill, opens this year with a 33 
per cent erence in courses offered. A 
total of sixteen different subjects will 
be taught by leaders in the Baptist 
denomination in Illinois and other states. 

Among the faculty will be such per- 
sonalities as Edwin Phelps, secretary of 
the B. Y. P. U. of A.; Rev. George 
A. Sheets, one of our denominational 
lights from Rock Island; and Rev. Ben 
Leonard, in charge of the religious edu- 
cation work in the Baptist Association 
of Detroit. 

The mornings are to be given over 
wholly to class instruction. There will 
be courses in Bible history, psychology, 
principles and methods, young people’s 
work, and missionary education. 

The afternoons are free for recreation 
of all kinds—organized games such as 
tennis, baseball, volley ball, and golf; 
hikes and excursions to nearby points 
of interest; picture-taking expeditions; 
or simply lolling around in the shade— 
as the fancy of the individual dictates. 

The evenings will each contain a new 
and delightful surprise for every one. 
Starting with Get-Acquainted night on 
Saturday evening, there will follow 
Vesper night, Feature night, Pageantry 
night, Fun night, Mystery night, and 
Friday evening will be Life Investment 
night. 

Seven big days of inspiration, educa- 
tion, and recreation for all who care to 
attend and thus prepare themselves for 
bigger and fuller lives of service to their 
fellow men and to God. 
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Young people from all over the north- 
ern part of the state are invited and 
urged to attend this, their own assembly 
at Mt. Carroll. We are indeed indebted 
to the trustees of the Francis Shimer 
school for turning over their buildings, 
grounds, and equipment for our use. 
And from present indications, the ca- 
pacity (175) will be reached long be- 
fore the doors swing open on June 20. 

It costs only $13 for registration, 
meals and cot at the assembly. The 
only other costs are traveling expenses 
to Mt. Carroll. 

For more information, young people 
are asked to write to Dean Rev. L. H. 
Koehler, 202 N. School St., Normal, IIL, 
or to Associate Dean Rev. W. R. 
Jewell, 2328 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 


The Fruitage of Home Mis- 
sions in Washington 


By Cuartes L. WHITE 

Little did the representatives of the 
churches who organized the American 
Baptist Home Mission society on May 
1, 1832, dream what would follow their 
spiritual decision when in the Oliver 
Street church, New York City, they sat 
down with the westward look and plan- 
ned to carry the gospel into the largely 
unknown areas beyond the Mississippi 
river into which brave men and women 
were journeying to make their homes. 
Each year since that important day has 
brought fresh opportunities to the Bap- 
tists to serve God in the territory al- 
ready occupied and to enter new re- 
gions, inviting other missionaries to 
their self-sacrificing work. 
When the Society Entered Washington 

This report is rendered to the de- 
nomination in the city of Seattle in the 
heart of the state of Washington in 
which the earliest foundations of our 
Baptist work were laid by the mission- 
aries of this society, and whose spiritual 
achievements in the establishment of 
new churches and other related Chris- 
tian activities are the direct outcome of 
the work of noble missionaries, the great 
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majority of whom, after serving their 
generation according to the will of God, 
have entered into their eternal rest. It 
is impossible for those who will as- 
semble at Seattle to realize even faintly 
the frontier conditions under which the 
work was begun and the difficulties in- 
herent in the new settlements which 
had to be overcome. Patience, forti- 
tude, self-denial and the extraordinary 
initiative which every holy enterprise 
engenders in the lives of its promoters 
safeguarded this early missionary ven- 
ture. The beginnings and development 
of our Baptist work in all the frontier 
areas that have been occupied west of 
the Mississippi river, are the spiritual 
fruitage of similar lives consecrated to 
the extension of the kingdom of God. 

The first Baptist church in the state, 
then territory, of Washington, was or- 
ganized in Emporia in 1870 and the 
first missionary pastor was Joseph 
Casto. The first Baptist church in 
Seattle was formed in 1877, and Joseph 
A. Wirth was the missionary pastor. 

There are now 169 Baptist churches 
in both the East and West Washing- 
ton conventions with a membership of 
20,481, who contributed last year $301,- 
791.29 for current expenses and $129,- 
710.55 for benevolence. 

The number of churches that have 
been aided in the erection of meeting- 
houses in the East and West Washing- 
ton conventions is the same—1l69. 

There have been 650 missionaries ap- 
pointed by the society between 1870 and 
the present time who have worked 
among ten nationalities in Washington. 

In later years the two Washington 
conventions, coming to numerical and 
financial strength, have gladly borne an 
increasing amount of the cost of the 
missionary work in their state, while 
their gifts to national home and foreign 
mission work have greatly increased. 

Constructive Studies 

In the first decades of our missionary 
work in the West, spiritual beginnings 
were made in wide areas where the 
needs could seldom if ever be over- 
taken, and where the difficulties of the 
work were heightened by the ever- 
changing character of the populations. 
In recent years in established com- 
munities the various denominations have 
naturally studied the values of cooper- 
ative missionary work in the occupied 
areas and have conducted fruitful 
studies in methods of cooperative mis- 
sionary undertakings in sparsely settled 
areas. The organizational problems 
raised by such studies and determina- 
tions are too difficult to prophesy the 
results of such deliberations. It is very 
clear, however, to all who have studied 
Protestant cooperative missionary work, 
that no community should be over- 
looked and that there should be as 
little overlapping as possible in all mis- 
sionary undertakings. Religious con- 
victions and denominational loyalties are 
elements in the problem which have 
this far been happily recognized in the 
Christian and fraternal surveys which 
have contemplated organizational adjust- 
ments in the older territory and the 
occupation of newer regions. * 


The Home Missions council was or- 
ganized in 1908 to encourage such 
studies in an attempt to coordinate all 
home missionary undertakings and to 
find paths of cooperation which it was 
believed the Spirit of God would dis- 
cover to those who are the messengers 
of the cross to the peoples both in the 
congested and in the sparsely settled 
sections of the country. At the last 
annual gathering of the Home Missions 
council at Atlantic City, Jan. 13-15, 1925, 
resolutions were passed which reflect 


careful thought and suggest the in- 
herent difficulties in cooperative smis- 
sionary undertakings. 


Personal 

DEAN W. P. BEHAN of Ottawa Univer- 
sity attended the meeting of the West 
Central association, Scott City, Kan., 
preached in Garden City on the Sunday 
evening following and on the next Mon- 
day addressed a mass meeting of the 
junior and senior high-school students 
and the junior college in Garden City. 
He attended the annual convention of 
the Religious Education association at 
Salina, May 5-7, and presided over the 
college section. . 

On Monpay, Apr. 13, the San Francisco 
ministers and their wives held 
their annual outing at Chabot observa- 
tory near Mills college in Oakland. 
Prof. Earl G. Linsley in charge of the 
observatory gave a talk on the history 
and purpose of the observatory and the 
guests enjoyed looking at the stars 
through the large telescopes. 

THE SAN Joaguin associaTIon, Calif., 
met with the First church of Hanford, 
April 15-17. The letters reported prog- 
ress in every line of endeavor; 433 re- 
ceived by baptism and reclaimed in- 
dicated an ingathering equaled or sur- 


passed only twice before in the history 


of the association. 

THE SACRAMENTO RIVER ASSOCIATION met 
with the Arbuckle church, April 16-17. It 
was a spiritual time, with an atmosphere 
of harmony and some splendid inspira- 
tional addresses. All churches reported 
progress. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the First 
church of New London, Conn., reveals 
a prosperous condition in all depart- 


YW Regs America’s youth learn 
obedience to law from the 
youth of China? “A _ nation’s 
strength depends upon obedience 
to law. If the people of a country 
are not obedient to law she can 
never be strong. That is why the 
habit of obeying the law is:so im- 
portant in any country. It has a 
close relation not only to the wel- 
fare of the country but also to in- 
dividual character. You cannot be 
counted a good citizen unless you 
obey your country’s laws. Laws 
can never protect your lives and 
property as long as they are con- 
stantly broken.”—From an Essay 
on “Obedience to Law,” by a high 
school boy of Kashing, China. 
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ments of work. An increase of $600 w 
voted on the salary of the pastor. Re 
Chester H. Howe. 

On MonpaAy EVENING, Apr. 20, the anni 
meeting of the men’s class of Pa: 
Avenue church, New York city, w 
held and the following officers elect 
to serve for the coming year: presider 
Robert McGlaughlin; vice-presider 
Clarence R. Harper; corresponding se 
retary, George B. Kemp; first recordi: 
secretary, J. A. Planteroth; second r 
cording secretary, A. Robert Munr 
treasurer, Millard F. Camp. 


Tue First cHurcH, Pasadena, Calif,, 
rejoicing over a great victory in its mi 
sionary budget. A special missiona 
thank-offering of over $7,000 was rt 
ceived on Easter day. The church, dy 
ing the past twelve months, has giy 
over $35,000 to missions while engag 
in erecting a new church building. 

THE HERMISTON MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
Las Vegas, Nev., was organized Noy. 
1924, with a membership of thirtee 
Several have been added and it ne 
has a membership of thirty-two. The fi 
unit of a church building has be 
erected, at a cost, including furnis 
ings, of $6,237.24. Of this amount $ 
873.99 has been paid, leaving a balan 
of $363.25. This has been covered | 
subscriptions. | 


THREE NEW PROFESSORS, a new thr 
story dormitory and a new library buil 
ing, will greet the students of the Ui 
versity of Redlands as they return { 
the 1925-6 term. The additional j 
structors are made possible because | 
the successful completion of an endo 
ment campaign. The dormitory a| 
library will be the tenth and eleventh 
the permanent buildings around t| 
university quadrangle, and will harmc’ 
ize with the scheme of one of the | 
beautiful college campuses in Ameri 

Tue EMMANUEL CHURCH, Brooklyn, 
Y., Rev. Avery A. Shaw, pastor, 7 
called as director of religious educati. 
and assistant pastor, Evan J. Shearm:, 
of the senior class of Newton Theole 
ical seminary. He will begin his we’ 
at Emmanuel early in the summer. } 
Shearman is a native of Portland, M| 
a graduate of Colby College. He fj 
specialized in religious education a) 
young people’s work, and during |) 
seminary course has been engaged | 
these activities in the West Medic: 
and Newton Centre churches. 


DEAN SHAILER MattHeEws of the div) 
ity school of the University of Chica) 
has been honored with a degree 
doctor of divinity from the Univers} 
of Glasgow. Dean Mathews has a lo: 
list of such degrees from the highy 
American universities. 4 

THERE ARE PROSPECTS of a new Bap! 
church to be located on San Pec) 
street near Florence avenue, Los /’ 
geles. A group of Baptist have | 
ganized a temporary Baptist chur) 
and have asked Secretary Fox and 1? 
city mission society to assume the lei 
ership. A new church property will | 
required in this location. The entht» 
astic group is now worshipping 1m 
dance hall, at 7319 S. San Pedro stré 
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JANCHESTER CHURCH, Los Angeles, has a 
v house under construction. 
‘ge City Mission Society of Los An- 
eS is now issuing annuity bonds in 
form usually issued by missionary 
ieties. 
INDER THE LEADERSHIP of its new pastor, 
cold B. Husted, Immanuel church, 
anton, Pa., raised in the month of 
il, $1650, thus covering its missionary 
ortionment for the year of $6000. 
m, JAMES MorFatt, famous translator 
the Bible, will occupy the pulpit of 
eral Baptist churches while visiting 
United States. 
‘astoR Henry ALFRED Porter of Third 
‘rch, St. Louis had opportunity to 
tach to the Concatenated Order of 
o-Hoos in his church, May 3. 
‘R. SHAKESPEARE OF ENGLAND is So ser- 
sly ill as to give his many friends 
riety. 
‘HE PULPIT OF THE CENTRAL CHURCH, 
lomfield, N. J., was supplied by Dr. 
H. J. Lerrigo, May 3. 
‘astoR CLARENCE W. Kemper of the 
otist Temple, Charleston, W. Va., 
mits in his church bulletin the names 
all persons subscribing towards the 
rch budget. 
WANGELIST NyGREN and Singer White 
ae closed union meetings at Burling- 
| Wash., with gratifying success and 
‘ked public approval. 
OARDMAN Boys’ Guitp of the First 
rch, Philadelphia, was entertained 
I evening in boys’ week by Rev. Dr. 
! 
is, a famous drummer boy of the 
il war. 
¥ A RECENT EIGHT-HOUR-DAY celebration 
the new university stadium at Mor- 
atown, W. Va., William Green, a Bap- 
president oi the American Feder- 
- of Labor was the guest and speak- 
and Rev. Eugene Neubauer pastor of 
‘mont Baptist church was chaplain. 


—OHREE WEEKS AGO the Lake Avenue 
hreh, Rochester, N. Y., had for speak- 
ip Samuel Bawden: noted mission- 
t to India, whose address was illus- 
a with charts of his work and his 
ie 


RIG, Gen. Wm. G. Everson, pastor of 
h First church, Muncie, Ind., will be 
Mi preacher through a series of meet- 
Nf in the First church, Sioux City. 
HE CHOIR OF THE First CHURCH, Salem, 
, having publicly presented the ora- 
3 “The Holy City,” by Alfred R. 
‘l, upon the request of the congre- 
On repeated it Apr. 26. 
ASTOR JouHN BENJAMIN LAWRENCE of 
‘First church, Shawnee, Okla., tells 
people in print that of the 1700 mem- 
in the church only 488 have made 
ges to the 1925 budget of the church. 


AsTOoR Harotp NASH GEISTWEIT in his 
kly bulletin: “The praise of our 
ndid choir is being sung everywhere. 
at a wonderful service they gave us 
‘ Sunday evening, when they sang 
ah.’ It was the finest work ever 


ele ah tl tl ma 
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done, and revealed a wonderful spirit 
of loyalty and service.” 


Pastor J. J. Ross, First church, Van- 
couver, preaching in his striking fashion 
on the signs of the times, took for his 
Easter sermons two “wonders of won- 
ders’—“A Woman in Heaven,” and “The 
Devil in Heaven.” 


Dr. A. J. MEEK began the fourteenth 
year of his pastorate of the First church, 
New Kensington, Pa., on Sunday May 2. 


The First Church of 
Jerusalem 


Dr. Snowden, of Pittsburgh, 
gives these interesting character- 
istics of the first church of Jeru- 
salem: 

The church had no building. 

It had no settled pastor. 

It had no choir or pipe organ. 

It had no officers. 

No Sunday school or young peo- 

ple’s society. 

No advertising program. 

No wealth. 

No creed or articles of faith. 

Had membership of only 120. 

Had no written gospel. 

Yet the mother church was a 
model in these respects. 

Had a total attendance of all 

members. 

Had unanimity. 

Had knowledge of great facts— 

had great faith. 

Had great persuasive preachers. 

Was a praying church. 

Was a singing church. 

Was a working church. 

Had plenty of money, for they 

had all things in common. 

Had a multitude of conversions. 

Had the possession of the Holy 

Spirit. 


THE INDOMITABLE COURAGE and will of 
the early Revolutionary fathers was evi- 
denced on Patriots’ day, 1925, the cele- 
bration of the 150th anniversary of the 
battle of Lexington and Concord, by 
twenty-five earnest citizens of Medford, 
Mass., who gathered with pick and 
shovel, hammer and maul, on that morn- 
ing to break ground for the new Fulton 
Heights community church building on 
Fulton street. 


Dr. Tuos. J. VILLERS has been made chair- 
man of the committee which will direct 
the city-wide evangelistic campaign to 
be led by William A. Sunday, in Port- 
land, Ore., Sept. 6-Oct. 25. The. cam- 
paign had an unusual origin, inasmuch 
as it was suggested by one of Portland’s 
influential clubs, a club of 450 business 
men. 

Tue East Sipe cHurcH, Portland, Ore., 
Rev. W. B. Hinson, pastor has taken 
Rev. and Mrs. Cornelius Unruh as its 
missionaries to India and will pay their 
salary. 
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Rev. ARTHUR ATKINSON, pastor of the 
First church, Loveland, Colo., is back in 
his pulpit after four months of vacation 
and recreation spent at his old home, 
Hampton, Iowa. Deacon C. O. Wood- 
mansee of this church is one of the 
livest and most successful agents of THE 
BaPTist in the United States. 


WE REGRET THAT IN a recent Minnesota 
news item an error was made in credit- 
ing Rev. Alvin J. Lee, pastor of the 
First church, Mankato, with more addi- 
tions at Easter than the records will 
permit. He asks us to say that forty- 
six instead of 100 were received into the 
church. 


ProFessor J. M. Powis Smirx of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago is the author of a recent book on 
“The Prophets and Their Times” which 
is meeting a long-felt want. The book 
is published by the University Press. 

Mrs. MoGorritt anp Mitton Jr., wife 
and son of the pastor at Normal Park, 
Chicago, have gone to Portland, Me., where 
they will be during the summer. 

DorotrHy WicHTMAN, the sixteen year 
old daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Frederick 
W. Wightman, of Seattle, Wash., died 
Apr. 23, after an illness of ten months 
with tuberculosis. Dorothy’s life purpose 
was to be a medical missionary. Mr. 
Wightman is the Baptist city missionary 
in Seattle. 

ONCE A MONTH during the winter a 
students’ night has been held on Sun- 
days at Granville, Ohio, with great suc- 
cess. This service is planned for by a 
students’ committee and features stu- 
dent participation in the musical and the 
other features, ushering, etc. The Deni- 
son students are heartily supporting the 
Sunday services and the mid-week meet- 
ing. 

On Sunpay, Apr. 26, Dr. Charles Brown 
brought to a close his long and mem- 
orable ministry at Ferme Park, London, 
England. The mayor and corporation 
of Hornsey attended the morning servy- 
ice in recognition of his great services 
to the borough. 


At WoopLanp Park cHUuURCH, St. Paul, 
Pastor John G. Briggs encloses in his 
weekly bulletin to his members a neatly 
printed copy of the church covenant. 


First CHURCH, Fond du Lac, Wis., will 
celebrate its eightieth anniversary, May 
22-24. 

Mrs. MartHa MaHAN presented to the 
First church of Wellington, Kans., a 


beautiful silk flag in memory of D. P. 
Mahan. 


Gains, Losses and Changes 


A condensed statement of the new 
members received, pastoral transfers, 
ordinations, dedications and other classi- 
fiable news. 


MEMBERS GAINED 


Gethsemane, Trenton, N. J., pastor, 
P. V. Slaughter, 90 since Jan. 1; 40 at 
May communion. 
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Tuscarawas Street (where?) Wm. E. 
Bridge, by letter, 14; baptism, 21. 

Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, E. L. Da- 
kin, 42. 

White Temple, Portland, Ore. T. J. 
Villers, baptism, 40; total 60. 


Baptist Temple, Fairmont, W. Va., 
Eugene Neubauer, “scores” recently; 
about twenty at Easter. 

Sennett, N. Y., Almeron H. Merrill, 
baptism, 20. 

First, Jacksonville, Ill., A. P. Howells, 
baptism, 24. 


Johnston Avenue, Pittsburgh, J. A. T. 
Marsteller, baptism, 3. 

Canonsburg, Pa. J. W. Parker, bap- 
tism. 12; 

Edgewood, N. J., L. B. Crantford 
(Palmer and Frye, evangelists), addi- 
tions, 69. 

Belleville, Ill., John H. Martin, bap- 
tism (number not reported). 

West Allis, A. L. McMillan, baptisms. 

Woodland Park, St. Paul, John G. 
Briggs, by letter, 6; experience, 6; bap- 
tism, 16. 

First, Paterson, N. J., Russell  M.: 
Brougher, hand of fellowship, 37. 

San Francisco Chinese Mission, bap- 
tism, 12. 

Eureka, Calif., E. F. Hamby, baptism, 
Zz 

Immanuel, Long Beach, Calif., T. B. 
Frizelle, baptism, 16; 30 in three weeks. 

Corona Mexican, S. Calif., A. Arel- 
lano, baptized 20 since September; 2 
on Easter day. 

Highland Park, Los Angeles, J. W. 
Craig, received 34 since Jan. 1. 


Immanuel, Los Angeles, Frank Dur- 
ham, “decisions,” 40. 

Northeast, Pa., John A. Erbe, baptism, 
©: 

First San Francisco, James A. West, 
baptism, 15. 

First, Oakland, Calif., 
baptism, 26. - 

Thousand Oaks, Calif., Chaplain Hall, 
baptism, 5. 

Chinese church, San Francisco, bap- 
tism, 15. 

Burlingame, Calif., Mr. Patch, baptism, 
6. 

Arcata, Calif., baptism, 7. 

Salinas, Calif., Evangelist Gum, con- 
fessions, 50. 


John Snape, 


Tulare, Calif., the Bovee party, bap-_ 


tisms for the year, 53. 


Fresno, Memorial, Calif., Pastor Kau, 
total during present pastorate, 96. 

Petaluma, Calif., baptism, 8; total re- 
ceived, 14. 

Arbuckle, Calif., M. M. Smith assisted 
by Rev. Van Dyke Todd of Ducer, bap- 
tism, 8+ total, 13: 

Fort Bragg, Calif., N. J. Peterson, bap- 
tism, 26; total, 31. 

Fresno, Second, Calif., D. J. Crawford, 
since Feb. 1 baptism, 9; total, 23. 

Exeter, Calif., Pastor Bentzien assisted 
by Prof. B. P. Stout of Pasadena, added, 
20. 

Vallejo, First, Calif, L. P. Russell, 
baptism, 7. 

First Cambridge, 
Goble, received, 46. 

Normal Park, Chicago, Milton M. Mc- 
Gorrill, letter, 2. 


Mass an Vina: 


Temple, Charleston, W. Va.; Clarence 

Kemper, letter, 6; baptism, 4. 
MINISTERS 

Walter Carvin, ordained at Transfigur- 
ation church, Lykens, Pa., Mar. 27, 1925. 

Samuel G. Wilson begins pastoral 
work at Las Vegas, Nev. 

Theodore Koopman becomes colporter 
for Lassen and Modoc counties, Cali- 
fornia and Lake county, Ore. 

F. R. Leach resigned at First church, 
Medford, Mass., April 26. 


M. M. Smith, Arbuckle, Calif., re- 
signed. 

J. Frank Jones, Orland, Calif., fe- 
signed. 


George F. Holt, Lindsay, Calif., re- 
signed. 

Forrest E. Robinson, Lemoore, Calif., 
resigned. 

Dan Thurston, 
signed. 

F. C. Lovett, Napa, Calif., resigned. 


CHURCHES 

Bethel Mexican chapel, 1050 South 
Ezra Street, Los Angeles, dedicated 
Mar. 8; Miss. Embree, missionary in 
charge. 

South Park, Los Angeles, dedicated 
Mar. 2; Gordon Palmer, pastor. 

Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, organ- 
ized Apr. 1; G. R. Carter, pastor. 


Ten Chinese Robbers 

(Continued from page 465) 
were shouting at Mr. Liu’s front gate. 
They would seem to come nearer and 
then, to my relief, they would seem nore 
distant. All night they kept coming 
and going, and the night seemed longer 
than usual. Of course, I was not afraid. 
I should be ashamed to be afraid of 

robbers, after Mr. Liu’s bravery! 

In the morning he asked me if I had a 
peaceful night and I had to confess, “It 
was not ten parts peaceful. I thought 
the robbers were after us all.” 

He laughed and I laughed. You know 
robbers are more frightful in the dark 
than in the daylight. 

Would you like to meet ten Chinese 
robbers with twenty knives and ten 
guns? 

I think you will all admit that Mr. 
Liu is a brave and a wise man. I know 
he is a good Christian man and doing a 
good work. Let us pray that our 
heavenly Father may protect him and 
give him many more years to preach 
the doctrine of true blessedness to 
China’s millions. 

If any of you boys hear a voice in 
your hearts asking you to come to China 
and help, I hope you will say, “Yes.” 
Perhaps you think you would have to 
give up a good deal to come here. If 
I were to say, “Give me that penny you 
have and I will give you a beautiful gold 
dollar,” would you do it? But you have 
an offer that is far better than that. 
Please get your New Testament and 
read the twentieth verse of the nine- 
teenth chapter of Matthew, and think 
it over. 
any man’s consideration. 


Paying Expenses 
By A MiIntstEr’s WIFE 
The ministers’ wife paused in her ad- 


Redding, Calif., re- 


It is a great offer and worthy 
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dition of the month’s accounts to answ 
the postman’s knock. The mail w 
mostly circulars and requests for “sy 
port for this worthy cause,” a few im 
tations to insure “for the sake of yo 
dear ones” and some announcements 
the February white sales. One more e 
velope she opened with interest, th 
sat positively glaring at the very ¢ 
spectable letterhead and its neat typ 
writing. The minister’s wife was n 
naturally a glaring or vindictive perso 
but it was easy to see that somethir 
had turned her into such on the instar 


It was an invitation to speak in 
distant city on a future date. 


“I’d tear it up,” she said to herse 
“and never let him see it at all, only 
wouldn’t be any use. ‘They'd wri 
again or telegraph, or something,” 

“What’s the matter, mother?” said 
merry voice. “You look as if you 
lost your last friend.” 

“Not quite so bad as that,” answer 
the minister’s wife, as she smiled at h 
daughter. Sally was the sort of daug 
ter one smiled at instinctively, look 
and smiled again, with pride and j 
in her charm. “I’m only saying goo 
bye to the gray slippers I’ve been war 
ing for six months to match my gf 
dress.” 

“Why, mother, you’ve had the mon 
for them at least three times.” | 

“And lost it, or rather, had it stoler 

“Mother!” Sally’s voice was horrc¢ 
stricken. | 

“Well, isn’t it the same as stealin 
Three times your father has handed ¢| 
the money for those slippers, but ft 
fore I could get to town to have the 
fitted, along has come one of the 
abominable letters”—she flicked the sh 
in her hand with scornful fingers—“a| 
we've had to use the money for trav 
ing expenses.” 

Sally took the letter from her moth 
“But, dear,” she said, “it says: ‘Wh 
we cannot properly reimburse you ! 
your valuable time and the lecture ° 
shall so much enjoy, we shall be ve 
glad to pay your expenses.’ ” 


plied the minister’s wife. 
it, and they seldom if ever do it. TI 
was that trip to the northern part 
the state. We couldn’t go home } 
Thanksgiving because the carfare toa 
from that meeting was so expens? 
and no check ever came in reimburi 
ment. Why, Sally, if every one of t 
people and churches who were going 
‘pay your expenses’ would pay up wt 
they owe your father during the I 
year only, I’d be able to get that dint 
set with six cups and saucers, all wht 
and not ashamed to be seen in ©O 
pany!” 4 
“Send them a bill, mother, why do 
you?” a. 
“Tt isn’t done, my child, in pol 
circles. In the olden days the mums 
was supposed to be fed by the rave 
so needed very little in the way of s 
ary. Nowadays people must think th 
get free passes on the railroads 4 
free rooms at the hotels. The wai 
woman may include her carfare in | 


a 
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|, but not the minister. And the 
re popular the speaker, the harder it 
3 his finances. Well, I hope to good- 
js your father has a previous engage- 
mt nearer home for the evening they 
mt, for if I remember correctly, this 


and vertically. 


HORIZONTAL. 


City of captivity. 
Beast of burden 
‘The sixth son of Jesse (I Chr. 2:15) 
. Beyond 
‘Separate article or particular 
. King of Hebron (Josh. 10:3) 
(A city of Crete (Acts 27:8) 
- Indefinite article 
‘A city of Northeastern Media now called 
“Rhey” 
‘Translation (abbr.) 
.To block up 
-Place of a thing 
. City destroyed for its wickedness 
Belonging to me 
cA great constellation (Job 9:9) 
+Abraham’s grandfather (Gen. 11:22) 
-To pursue game 
+Small pieces of material on priest’s vest- 
ment 
Father of a prince of Israel (Num. 1:15) 
Does wrong 
A boundary landmark (Ezek. 47:16) 


22 


DO Et Ta 


VERTICAL 


“What Moses saw burning 

» Where burnt offerings were placed 
» Exist 

-Gone by 

‘King of Judah (Matt. 1:8, 9) 

+ Used to catch fish 

+A wilderness (I Sam, 23:24) 
Encounter 

The persecutor of Moses 

Those who die for the faith 

A kingdom of Canaan (Josh. ITs) 
A citrous fruit 
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same church has never paid him for the 
last journey he took in their behalf.” 

“It certainly doesn’t seem right,” 
mused Sally. “There ought to be some 
sort of rule whereby a minister could 
send a bill for his services.” 


_ BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


FOUR fairly long words compose the sides of this puzzle. The four square 
crosses balance the rest into evenly divided sections, so that most of the 
a are of four or five letters, and there are only a few two-letter spaces 
o fill. 


How to Seive a Cross Word Puzzi2 (8) 4 


| To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 
It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
| incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


The horizontal and vertical 
The first letter of each word is 


When 


18. Jacob’s seventh son 

22. Faithful 

23. A family ‘descended from a servant of 
Solomon (Ezra 2:55) 

24. The family to which Saul belonged (I 
Sam. 10:21) 

25. Infuriated crowds 

27. Resting place for travelers 

29. To hurt 

33. Nota bene 

34. Each (abbr.) 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (8) 
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Our Bookshelf 
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Ten Stories from the Bible, by Dean 
Charles R. Brown. New York: Century 
Cones Ls ¢be 


These are in the usual free and read- 
able style of all that comes from the 
pen of the author. He has the fine art 
of extracting from the desert sands the 
gold of Ophir and of seeing visions 
of truth where others see only ordinary 
tales. The ten stories are taken from 
Old Testament incidents which the au- 
thor clothes with modern applications 
and fills with his own personality and 
experience. Catchy titles and a news- 
paper style of writing gives the book 
a practical value, and the homespun 
thoughts with which it abounds make 
it an excellent help especially to youth 
in strengthening their resolve to live 
for the realization of high ideals. 

—JouHN A. Fart. 
If Dreams Come True, by Alice Ross Cul- 
ver. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co. 

The story revolves around a young 
man—Donald McIntyre—with $50,000, 
given by his rich grandfather, to be 
spent within a year; the wise disposal 
of this sum will determine whether the 
grandfather considers Donald worthy to 
be his heir. Donald has visions of mak- 
ing other people realize the dreams of 
their hearts and decides to use the $50,- 
000 for that purpose. At this point the 
reader may have qualms that he has 
been snared into reading another sun- 
shine book. Not so. This author takes 
human nature into account and she 
knows that no man can realize another’s 
dreams for him. There is a wholesome 
love affair running through the story, 
for Donald is the object of the love of 
two worthy girls. It is a book that may 
be put into the hands of any boy or girl, 
man or woman, and it will provide them 
wholesome entertainment. 

—Mary A. ASHMORE. 
The Kingdom without a Frontier, by Hugh 
Martin. New York: Macmillan. 

The “kingdom” is the gospel dispensa- 
tion. The author shows that from the 
earliest revelational ages when God dis- 
closed himself to the patriarchs the re- 
demptive scheme was manifested. The 
choice of the Hebrew race as God’s 
“peculiar people’ was not an elective 
favoritism but an appointment to the 
sublime task of bringing the Gentile to 
a knowledge of Jehovah. Through the 
era of the prophets this plan was becom- 
ing more manifest to the closing of the 
Old Testament. With the advent of the 
Christ and the dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and through the apostolic era 
the whole trend of the divine will was 
to extend the confines of the Christ 
kingdom until all nations were reached. 
The volume is an inspirational mission- 
ary work. In its theological spirit the 
author is conservative, biblical and evan- 
gelistic; but far from being reactionary, 
and never controversial. He interprets 
the book of Jonah as an allegory of the 
mission of the Jew to the world; and 
his failure to carry out his divinely ap- 
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pointed errand adumbrates the unfaith- 
fulness of the Hebrew race to its great 
mission by the election of God and its 
consequent rejection. The book is in- 
structive and refreshing reading. There 
are in it germs of a dozen missionary 
addresses of the highest order. 
—H. O. Row.anps. 


The Thirtieth Piece of Silver, by 
Hayes. New York: Macmillan. 
$2. 


Lilian 
326 pp. 


A story of the occult, wherein the last 
piece of silver which Judas threw down 
in the Sanhedrin gets back into circula- 
t10n,,  Lt1s simadesintop ay charm. ts 
damning power never leaves it. Who- 
ever obtains it first experiences great 
elation and power and then succumbs to 
an invisible, cruel and malignant spirit. 
It turns up in Rome, in Norman Eng- 
land, Peru, Venice, Holland and in the 
Russias—this amulet works everywhere 
its wicked will. This exciting novel 
sweeps across two thousand years of 
history with but one cumulative climax 
—the infection and penalty that men 
bear who are lead by the relentless greed 
for ill-gotten wealth. The glow of gold 
and its promised power everywhere 
turns to the ashes of death in cruel dis- 
illusionment. 

—G. CLrirrorp Cress. 


The Rector of Wyck, by May Sinclair. New 
York: Macmillan. $2.50. 


This has not the scintillating qualities 
that May Sinclair’s works often display, 
but it is nevertheless one of the best 
things she has done, because she has 
shown with the accuracy of an untouched 
photograph thirty-five years of the life 
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Want Ads 


Pastor, 35 years of age, college trained, 
6th year in present pastorate, wishes 
change July 1. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress. Pastor, care Baptist. 


Washington D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


No. 15 


For Sale—Established Drug Business to 
close estate. Excellent proposition. Write 
Dr. W. H. Perry, Sterling, Ill. 


of John and Matty, lived uneventfully in 
the little parish of Wyck, where “nothing 
ever happens” save that folks are born 
and marry and die. John and Matty 
bring two children into the world, Milly 
and Derek, who, if they add to the joys 
of the parents as well bring them sorrow 
and problems galore. But John and 
Matty, with troubles of their own that 
line their faces and bow their shoulders, 
nevertheless meet life gallantly, and like 
kindly lights lead on their little handful 
of people. There is so little happens 
that one almost wonders how May Sin- 
clair makes a story of it. Therein lies 
her art. She is delineating hearts and 
motives, and all the little things that go 
to make a real life. It is a book to be 
recommended to every parishioner, be- 
cause it may give to him a better under- 
standing of the life of his pastor and 
wife. It is also to be recommended to 
every pastor, and especially to the dis- 
couraged ones, who wonder whether it is 
all worth while. 
—DEL. Roserts. 


GodW’s Way With Men, by Lily Dougall. 
New York: Macmillan. $1. 


The biographical note by Canon Street- 
er which introduces the author is really 
the best part of the book. Five chapters 
dealing with providence and miracle, God 
as educator, forgiveness, the worship of 
wrath, justice and what lies beyond it, 
contain the free and original views of 
Miss Dougall on some of the fundamen- 
tals of religion. We sense a tone of 
weariness in the discussion as though the 
author were ill when she wrote. Never- 
theless, the book is a tonic to serious 
thinking. The author challenges nearly 
all the time-honored views of evange- 
lical theology on forgiveness and retri- 
butive justice, and in her own frank 
and original manner argues for a con- 
cept of God free from the crass and 
pagan elements with which it is still 


burdened. 


—Joun A. Ear. 


The Saving Sense 


It may mean bad luck to buy meat 


from a butcher who hangs a horse-shoe 
over his door. 


An Indiana small town business man 
displays this sign: “W. H. McNeely. 
Dealer in Coal, Cream, Eggs and All 
Kinds of Junk.” 


An American was telling an English 
friend about the dismissal of one of the 
men in his employ, only he expressed 
himself picturesquely to the puzzlement 
of the Englishman. Said the English- 
man: “But what do you mean by ‘giving 
a man thé air’?” 

American: “Tying a can to him, put- 
ting the skids under him, giving him the 
gate, or checking him out. Understand?” 

Englishman: “Perfectly, perfectly. But 
what do all those things mean?” 


Perhaps Forever 
Crossing a crowded street sometimes 
helps a man to forget his rheumatism for 
a moment.—Detroit Free Press. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 452) | 
The First church of Chatsworth, ] 
Rev. Wm. H. Lucas, pastor, is plannj 
a sixtieth anniversary service for Wedn 
day, June 17. All former pastors a 
members, and others who have co 
under the influence of this church ; 
requested to get in touch with M 
Carrie Hall, Chatsworth, IIl. | 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of | 
Women’s American Home Mission | 
ciety will be convened in Seattle Thy 
day afternoon, July 2, 1925, with st 
adjourned sessions as may be necess 
for the transaction of the business of ' 
society. At the annual meeting the 
port of the board will be presented, 0 
cers and board members of the soci 
elected and such other business tra 
acted as may properly come before | 
annual meeting of the society. —Kather 
S. Westfall, Executive Secretary. j 


The Women’s Foreign Mission 
Conference to be held July 14-22, at No 
field, Mass., invites women and girls of 
denominations, to spend a week in a 
sidering the most important questions, 
the world and in delightful Christian ‘ 
social intercourse. There will be | 
camps for girls, with the finest deno’ 
national leaders, who are | 
charming diversions in addition to m| 
staid enjoyments of our summer sch 
Mrs. Montgomery, who has written | 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember — 


That the Corporate Names of Ou 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission 80 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Hom 
Pecrerary: 276 Fifth Avenue, New Yor)! 


The American Baptist Home Missio 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu| 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, Ney 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication 8 


ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasure! 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreig) 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudsor 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomei 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefl 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretar 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Pavel 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 21 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. = 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES an 
WILLS addressed to any officer name 
will be held as confidential and will ré 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities ; 


On one life the rate of income varie 
from four to nine per cent a year, if 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varie 
from four to eight and three-tenths pé 
cent a year, interest payable semi-at 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Doub! 
Contracts will be sent to you on reques 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


puis is Station WCOY radiocasting from the office 
1 of THE BAPTIST, third floor of the Immanuel 
Building, 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

' “There has been a widespread interest in the special 
offer of eight months from May 1, 1925, to Jan. 1, 1926, 
for $1. The last week in April brought many subscription 
lists from east and west. The finest one was from the 
First church, Troy, Ohio, Rev. A. W. West, pastor. It 
listed forty new families. This church is likely to develop 
so much fire and steam that it can stop ringing the old 
bell and put up a whistle. Congratulations, Pastor West. 


__ “And who says the young people are not interested in 
THE BAPTIST? Listen to Shelden Swenson, Lanker- 
shim, Calif, president of the Los Angeles Baptist Young 
People’s association: “I have been watching with great 
interest the recent development of the paper and am 
always the first one to grab for it when it comes to our 
home.” Shelden will be a junior in college next year, too. 
There is a big special number coming out June 6, fea- 
‘turing our young people’s work,—the pre-convention 
number for our B. Y. P. U. meeting at Indianapolis in 
July. Pass the word along and be on the lookout for it. 
It will be a hummer. 


_ “Most of our friends want to hear some new thing 
under the sun. The pessimists think there are no new 
things. They are right. There aren’t for them. But 
here is a morsel for the live optimists from an optimist. 
‘He is pastor E. H. Stevens of the church at Connelsville, 
Pa. This church offers a commission of 50 cents paid 
from its treasury to the agent for the paper for every 
subscription taken for this paper. This makes 75 cents 
for the agent. We know another pastor who pays 25 
cents out of his own pocket to his agent. These men 
want maximum lists and know that every subscription 
to the denominational paper makes it easier for them to 
ead the church in all kingdom enterprises. Neither of 
these plans is copyrighted. Other churches and pastors 
please copy. 


_ “A friend will now kindly recite a ‘Subscription Solil- 
pquy’ which he thinks might be reprinted in some church 
bulletins. However we urge caution as it is a hot one 
and might start a conflagration. An expurgated edition 
omitting the last line might be used.” 

' “To subscribe or not to subscribe, that’s the question. 


| 


le textbooks studied by millions of 
n, will teach her own book this 


tion. 


Station WCOY 


new buildings will be ready for dedica- 
This will mean a decided step in 
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Whether ’tis nobler in a man to gather 

The Kingdom blessings free of any fiscal effort, 

And leave to others the task of paying, 

And the joys of intelligent cooperation 

While he decays of slow dry rot,— 

Or to take his pen well dipt in ink 

And draw his check from year to year 

As a self-respecting toiler in the Holy Quest,— 

Aye, there’s the rub. 

For, in six months I may have lowered salary, 

Stocks may have sunk; or bad investments hit me; 

And then, besides, the increased cost of living 

Must give me pause; then, too, there’s the respect 

I owe myself to run a costly motor; 

The dues at clubs, the children off at school; 

And vacation trips that wear me to a frazzle. 

Why not content myself with borrowing grandma’s copy, 

Or taking information second hand through parson’s ser- 
mon; 

Than obligate myself from year to year 

Which doth commit me to paying certain moneys? 

Yet, if I subscribe not, I’ll be a piker 

And when I’ve shuffled off this mortal coil 

Perchance my lot by some infernal radio 

May be cast; that gathering up the universal items 

May, loud-speaking, wrack my squizzled spirit 

Until like Dives beyond the fixed gulf 

Set by my own stinginess, I lift 

Up eyes in diabolic torment of remorse. 

Oh gloomy thought! Most piteous perspective! 

I must not take a chance. 

Iam resolved, . 

I know what I will do: 

At my first opportunity 

Casting these carnal indecisions to the winds, 

I will beshrive my sordid soul 

By action wisely taken: I WILL SUBSCRIBE. 

I will not be a rotter.” 

“The office boy says that in his opinion if the fellows 
and preachers who are now planning vacations, auto- 
mobile excursions and fishing trips worked half as in- 
dustriously figuring out ways and means of circulating 
THE BAPTIST, we wouldn’t have to wait long for the 
millennium to come. 

“WCOY now signs off until May 23. We wish you all 
pleasant dreams. Goodnight.” 


reaching the age of seventeen; after that 
time, owing to the requirements of mili- 


the climax of mission study, 
Mere and Missions;’ Mrs. E. C. 
ck, M. M., master of methods in 
wer schools and in the Missionary 
‘w of the World, has her own book 
: year, “Brave Adventurers, an 
(h-making Book for Juniors.” Mrs. 
k will teach not only methods, with 
w angle but will also lead a group 
jiior leaders. The great new feature 
e conference will be the study of 
ook, “On Earth, Peace,” fresh from 
ress, written by a group of six lead- 
sdited by Miss Margaret Burton. 


Mar. 5 the corner-stone was laid 
e new buildings which are being 
ructed for the seminary and the 
Tatory school of the Baptists in 
co. It was a solemn and memorable 
‘ion. There were present represen- 
\s of the state and city governments 
Iso of the council of public educa- 
Besides, there was an attentive and 
audience which gave thus its ap- 
1 to the work we are doing in the 
Of the Lord. The state band, 
ously loaned, graced the occasion. 
‘thought that by next September the 
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the progress of our educational work. 


A “field laboratory,” consisting of ten 
farms near Tolono, Illinois, has been 
selected by the College of Agriculture, 
under the direction of Dean H. W. 
Mumford, University of Illinois, for ex- 
perimental work in the development of 
electrification of farms. Among the 
processes to be electrified are: grain 
elevating, ensilage cutting, feed grind- 
ing, grain cleaning, grain threshing, 
hoisting hay, milking, mixing concrete, 
pumping water, refrigeration, sawing, 
cream separating, auxiliary heating, 
brooding and incubating chicks, cook- 
ing, ironing, water heating, barn ven- 
tilation, corn shredding, corn shelling, 
timber utilization, dish washing and 
lighting of houses, barns, poultry houses 
and outbuildings. 


Formerly a Japanese born in this 
country, while acquiring American na- 
tionality by reason of birth, acquired 
Japanese nationality at the same time. 
Such a child possessing dual citizenship, 
could have been expatriated from Japan- 
ese nationality at any time prior to 


tary service, the privilege was not al- 
lowed. This latter point having always 
been criticized in America, we saw the 
need of remedy, and the law of nation- 
ality was amended accordingly. By the 
new legislation a Japanese child born in 
this country shall not acquire Japanese 
nationality unless within fourteen days 
after its birth a special application is 
made for retention of Japanese nation- 
ality. A Japanese who has retained 
Japanese nationality as a result of such 
special application may, according to the 
new law, relinquish Japanese nationality 
at will, even after reaching the age of 
seventeen, if he shall have acquired the 
nationality of a foreign country and has 
a domicile there. In the new law the 
restrictions hitherto imposed on the sale 
or mortgaging of land in Japan are en- 
tirely abolished. It is true that there is 
a provision in this law whereby the gov- 
ernment may issue an ordinance putting 
into effect reciprocal measures in the 
case of citizens or corporations of a 
country which denies or restricts the 
ownership of land by Japanese. Unless 
such ordinance is issued, however, 
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foreigners, irrespective of their nation- 
alities, may enjoy the complete owner- 
ship of land in Japan. But Japan has 
adopted a liberal line of policy. It is 
the intention of our government at pres- 
ent not to issue such an ordinance. A 
statement was made to the effect by the 
government to the Imperial Diet just 
closed. To all intents and purposes, 
therefore, citizens or corporations of this 
country, as well as of any other country, 
will, upon the coming into effect of this 
new law, be allowed to enjoy in Japan 
the ownership of land in fee simple. 
In the United States in 1776 there was 
one Baptist in every 264 of population. 
In 1923 the ratio was one to thirteen. 


Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke has just been 
elected vice-president of the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which will make him automatically its 
president next year. He was born in 
London fifty-four years ago. Spiritually 
he is a son of Dr. John Clifford, of whose 
church he became a member when seven- 
teen years of age. He studied for the 
ministry at the Midland Baptist College, 
Doctor Clifford’s alma mater, and after- 
wards as “Pegg scholar” in Berlin and 
Halle. He has served as pastor of 
Queensberry Street church, Old Basford; 
St. Mary’s Gate, Derby, five years; Arch- 
way Road, Highgate, three years; and 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, ten years. 
When the American, Canadian and Brit- 
ish Baptists united to undertake work on 
behalf of Europe, he appeared by train- 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS 


Deals with every side of the subject 


in a practical and stimulating way. 
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ing, experience and interest the right 
man to lead it. He therefore became 
Baptist commissioner for Europe, and 
this year has added the secretaryship of 
the Baptist World Alliance in succession 
to Doctor Shakespeare. From his student 
days he has retained a keen interest in 
continental countries, especially in the 
work of the denomination throughout 
Europe. While in the pastorate he had 
manifested this interest in many ways— 
repeatedly visiting Hungary, Moravia, 
Germany and other lands in the interests 
of Baptist work, and assisting Doctor 
Shakespeare by acting as secretary and 
interpreter in connection with the Euro- 
pean Baptist congresses at Berlin and 
Stockholm. Doctor Rushbrooke has written 
a book on “The Baptist Movement in 
Europe,” the only’ work covering the 
whole field. In four visits to the 
United States he has been in thirty-nine 
of the forty-eight states, and he has 
visited Russia six times since the revolu- 
tion. He had the responsibility of ad- 
ministering relief funds in Europe to the 
extent of nearly a million dollars, and 
large additional amounts for mission 
purposes. His chief interest, however, 
has been in his work as a defender of the 
persecuted and an advocate of religious 
freedom in countries where this is de- 
nied. Doctor Rushbrooke acknowledges a 
deep debt to his wife, whom he met 
while ‘a student in Berlin, and who has 
whole-heartedly sustained his work. 


The greatest activities for use of flying 
machines for freight and passenger trans- 
portation have occurred in a limited 
number of European countries, notably 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy. British companies state that their 
machines which flew 778,000 miles in 1922 
and over one million miles in 1924 car- 
ried 15,000 passengers with only one fatal 
accident. A director of one of the great 
air transport companies declares that 
“flying is now safer than motoring.” The 
largest airship of the world, to cost 
$2,000,000, is now being constructed in 
England. French airplanes which made 
1000 voyages in the year following the 
close of the war, 1919, passed the 2000 
line in 1920, 6250 in 1921, 7360 voyages 
in 1922, 9720 in 1923, and latest figures 
estimated the number of trips in 1924 at 
approximately 13,000. The number of 
passengers carried by French airplanes 
in 1924 is stated at over 16,000. The 
quantity of merchandise carried in the 
same year was about two and one-half 
million pounds. 


A large number of clergymen and their 
wives will gather in Madison, Wis., this 
June to attend the Wisconsin rural 
church summer school June 29-July 11. 
A picturesque camping ground on the 
shores of Lake Mendota has been chosen. 
It will be near a pier and bathing beach 
and will be equipped with tents, cots, and 
mattresses which will be available at a 
small cost. It will also be possible for 
those who wish to bring their own tents 
and camping outfits to do so. A second 
year course will be a new feature of the 
school this season. It has been added 
chiefly for the benefit of those returning 
to the school for a second year and will 
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include courses on rural sociology, test 
methods in community work, and ¢ 
operative methods. 

The Baptist associations of We 
Pennsylvania at the last annual vee 
voted to accept their share of the $750 
campaign for the new orphanage buil 
ing for Western Pennsylvania. At th 
time the plan was to erect two building 
one for boys and one for the employe 
It was the purpose to use the prese 
frame building for the girls. The elect: 
associational campaign directors met | 
the state convention in Pittsburgh — 
October to consider the whole situati 
of the orphanage, and it was unanimous 
voted to make the objective $150,06 
This change of program was made nece 
sary by the very poor condition of fl 
present building in which the childr 
are housed. 

Two more railroads have adopted tl 
motor truck as a substitute for r 
freight service. The Chicago, Rock ] 
land & Pacific railroad has begun truc 
ing service between Chicago and Aubu 
Park, Ill, and the Michigan Central h 
inaugurated similar service between T 
ledo, O., and Monroe, Mich. The Pen 
sylvania railroad recently commence 
trucking between its Russell street ai 
Third avenue freight houses in Detro 
Similar use of motor trucks by the san 
railroad has lately been put into effe 
at Baltimore and Philadelphia. Th 
adoption of trucks for terminal inte 
change of L. C. L. freight is in additic 
to the use of trucks to replace loc 
freight trains, begun by the Pennsylvan 
railroad over two years ago, and now 
effect in thirty-three units of the Pen 
sylvania system. 

One of the most ambitious and cosm 
politan efforts ever launched by the Cl 
cago Church Federation—and one 
command both the interest and suppe 
of not only the churches but also of t 
city at large—is the church competiti 
choral festival to be held at Orchest 
Hall Monday eyening, May 18, 1% 
Widespread interest is aroused and t 
indications are that the great auditoriu| 
seating nearly 3000 people will be unak 
to accommodate those who will wish | 
attend. The choir from the Austin Ba 
tist church has entered the conte 
Choirs are classified as to size=0 
group containing the choirs with Fi 
than thirty singers, and the other tho 
with more than thirty voices each. Ba 
choir will sing the “prize song,” “Pra 
the Lord” by Randegger, and, in * 
tion, will sing one anthem of its 
selection, not to exceed three minu 
length. No solos will be per 
Unison and solo leads, however, will 
permitted. Each doe will sing und 
the direction of its own choir direct 
and have its own accompanist. 
organ or piano may be used, or 
Choir members will all appear inf 
or gowns. While the judges are 
ing their decision all the choirs : 
grand ensemble will sing the Halleluj. 
chorus from the “Messiah.” A notewort 
feature of the new musical event 
the purpose which it will serve. 
expected, of course, to improv 
general standards of church choir 
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-addition, its cosmopolitanism will 
erially promote better inter-racial 
ing, through the entry of negro and 
‘ish choirs in the festival, as well as 
ers. No lines are permitted to be 
wn on account of creed or color. 
(iowship features enter in between the 
ups because of the necessary contacts 
sblished. 

he first daily vacation Bible school in 
yentina, if not in all of South America, 
; held in Buenos Aires in January, 
ich is their summer time. The ses- 
is were held in the theological semi- 
ty of Buenos Aires. Most of the chil- 
a were reached through the Sunday 
201 recently organized in that institu- 
«. The seminary is new and is located 
section of the city where no religious 
wk had been conducted. The attend- 
2 at this initial D.V.B.S. averaged 
inty-seven and all were children who 
ie not being reached by any church. 
roung Bolivian was the superintend- 
nof this school, a graduate of one of 
‘mission schools in Bolivia, who was 
nding one of the secondary schools 
3uenos Aires. 


he Baptist Temple bulletin published 
Rev. E. L. Dakin, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ss the information that “in non- 
istian lands today there are 28,000 
itestant foreign missionaries, 2,408,900 
dit communicants, and an enrolled 
listian community of 5,145,386 persons. 
|36,610 Sunday schools there are 
0,000 pupils; 703 hospitals and 1234 
sensaries treat over 3,000,000 patients 
jar; there are 245 orphanages, twenty- 
institutions for the blind and deaf 
ies, thirty-nine leper asylums, twenty- 
| homes for untainted children of 
irs, twenty-one rescue homes for 
iin women. The educational work in- 
es 109 colleges and universities, 2114 
b-ding and high schools, 36,478 ele- 
ftary schools, 376 kindergartens, 
ty medical colleges, ninety-eight 
hols and classes for nurses, 406 the- 
gical and Bible training schools, 209 
istrial schools, and 240 normal 


liteen clergymen and educators who 
(chaplains in the Officers’ Reserve 
s, and thirteen regular army chap- 
1; whose stations are in the vicinity of 
lihington, met in Washington as a 
neil of chaplains, with a view to be- 
ling more familiar with the purposes 
(policies of the war department as 
€ relate to chaplains, and to recom- 
ed such procedure as may strengthen 
©rogram of moral and religious train- 
for soldiers. A report containing the 


ited: “As ministers of religion our 
fwork is the promotion of that 
steOusness in individual, social and 
omic life which is the ultimate se- 
ty of the nation against war. To the 
)val of the causes of war in human 
‘edness and greed we have dedicated 
lives. To the support of constructive 
Psures for justice and peace we pledge 
sincere endeavor. We are chaplains, 
because we wish to promote armed 
®—for on the contrary we would do 
7é can to prevent it—but because we 
“€ to serve with the ministries of 


religion in the most effective manner the 
men who, hating war as we also hate it, 
are called to duty under the colors.” 


Beginning in the fall of the school 
year, 1925-26, Kalamazoo college will 
offer two new courses in the department 
of social science. “The Family,” which 
is a study of the origin and the develop- 
ment of the family as a social unit will 
be given the first semester. The other 
course, “Educational Sociology,” a study 
of the social forces, processes and or- 
ganization involved in educational prac- 
tice and as related to the school system, 
will be offered the second semester. The 
course is one which is not given in any 
other institution in Michigan. Both sub- 
jects will be under the direction of Dr. 
Ernest B. Harper, head of the social 
science department at Kalamazoo college. 

The big and growing contribution of 
the manufacturers to the export trade is 
evidenced by the fact that manufacturers 
exported (including the two groups 
“Finished Manufactures” and “Manu- 
factures for Further Use in Manufactur- 
ing”) have grown from $103,000,000 in 
1875, fifty years ago, to a total which 
seems likely to exceed $1,400,000,000 in 
the fiscal year ending with June, 1925. 
Meantime the value of manufacturing 
material which the manufacturers have 
imported has grown from $142,000,000 in 
1875 to probably more than $1,300,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1925. Manufactures, of 
the two groups abové mentioned, now 
approximate 50 per cent of our total ex- 
ports against 15 per cent in 1880. 


The great event of the year in Ottawa 
university was the celebration of the six- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the 
university and the inauguration of Dr. 
Erdmann Smith as president of the uni- 
versity, Apr. 20-21. The speakers and 
chief participants in the celebration were: 
Rev. J. T. Crawford, executive secretary 
of the Kansas Convention; Rev. D. J. 
Evans, pastor of the First church, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Rev. Bruce Kinney, Denver, 
Colo., district secretary of the Home 
Mission society; W. B. Wilson; Rev. 
O. C. Brown, of the Publication society; 
Chancellor E. H. Lindlay, University ot 
Kansas; President E. P. Brooks, Baylor 
university; F. W. Padelford, secretary of 
the board of education of the Northern 
Convention; Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, 
president of the Rochester Theological 
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Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., and Presi- 
dent. Erdmann Smith. 


Dr. Charles Scanlon quotes a gentle- 
man who has traveled all over the world 
as Saying recently: “For more than a 
quarter of a century I have traveled ex- 
tensively at home and abroad, going into 
every state of the union and a dozen 
foreign countries. On this trip I con- 
ferred with governors, United States 
judges, district attorneys, mayors, war- 
dens of jails and penitentiaries, social 
workers, reformers, the Salvation Army, 
moving-picture people, railroad officials 
and employes, ‘wharf rats,’ Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Eskimos, 
and mixed races; with Jews, Gentiles, 
Protestants, Catholics, Mormons, Chris- 
tian Scientists, Buddhists, and those hav- 
ing no church or religious affiliation; and 
my judgment, based upon the experience 
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MUSIC 


Free samples of services of songs, etc., will be sent to 
Pastors, Superintendents, or Committees. 


TWO PAGEANT SERVICES 


1. Gateways of the pacteeg eases may be used with 

2. His Wondrous Works J or without the pageants, 
using the songs only, and supplying the necessary 
recitations from Helper, No. 11, Samples of these 
Pageants free of charge. 


* Helper No. 11. A book of recitations, exercises, 
drills and songs. Plenty of good material. 20c each. 

* Children’s Day Specials, No. 1. Five special 
numbers, some with incidental music, in one 
booklet, 25 cents. 

Our “ Magnificat’ is well named. No matter how 
many competitors it has, in most cases it is the unani- 
mous choice for the Sunday School, Have YOU 
seen it? Returnable sample on request. 


* Not sent for examination. 
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= Qe resmirenes™ When health and happiness are present, 
ere when surroundings are congenial, when one 
reed is “making good” in a worth while job, it 
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“SILENT SMITH” typewriter, ball bear- 
ing, easy running and equipped with all the 
time and labor saving devices—then the 
pleasure of work is complete. 


Send for booklet and folder Form 601. 
The offices of Tue Baptist are equipped with L. C. Smith typewriters. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. Oe One 
Chicago, IIl., Office, 58 E. Washington St. 


Phone Randolph 0052 
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here reported and the testimony of those 
I met, is that America is gradually but 
surely settling down to the conviction 
that prohibition is beneficial and is to 
be the permanent policy of this country! 
There is no probability that any person 
now living will ever see the prohibition 
amendment repealed!” 


Southern Baptists led the nation dur- 
ing the past year in the number of addi- 
tions to their churches, according to a 
survey just completed by Dr. E. P. All- 
dredge of Nashville, statistical secretary 
of the Sunday-school board of the 
Southern Convention. His official figures 
show a net gain in the membership of the 
churches affiliated with the convention 
of 269,673. Of this number 209,676 wcre 
received upon profession of faith and 
baptism. Other gains for the year in- 
clude 424 churches, 969 Sunday schools 
with 155,236 pupils; 1,646 B. Y. P. U.’s, 
with 51,044 members; 907 church houses, 


197 SELECTIONS—20c THE COPY 


Hymns of the Living Gospel, No. 3 


Nothing like it. Hymns for the Church—80 of them; 
Gospel yea Bae new and 54 best known favorites; 
Invitation Hymns; Responsive Readings; Worshi 
Services for Sabbath Schoois prepared by Rev. E. H. 
BonSALL, JR., Supt Young People’s Division, Penn- 
sylvania State S.S. Association. High-grade but not 
expensive, $15.00 the hundred. Send for returnable 
sample. 


Mr. Superintendent ! 


Buy “ Magnificat ’’ for your Sunday School and your 
“musical”? troubles are at an end. he “New 
Idea,” found only in ‘‘ Magnificat,”’ the “Orders of 
Worship,” complete with music, the 21 departments, 
the orchestration (11 instruments), and the unequalled 
collection of Songs, Hymns, and Special Selections, 
provide a storehouse of treasures. Send for a return- 
able copy and examine it. $30.00, $35.00, $40.00, 
$45.00, according to binding. 


HALL-MACK CO., 2Iist and Arch Sts,, Philadelphia 


—For Pageants———_ 
AND ALL OTHER SUPPLIES FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


be sure to send to 
91 Seventh Ave. 


y od | 
Gillis <._ NEW YORK, H. Y. 
Sample outht and catalog on request 


Box 430 


Van Duzen Bells 
Sormerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tia. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co, 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
a CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS— PEALS 
BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


Half a Million Enrolled Last Year 
IN and the Work is Growing! 

Ss The ‘‘D. V. B. S.’’ solves the Children’s 

al Vacation Problem. Improves the physi- 

, eee a cal,mental,social, spiritual development. 

E. C. Knapp’s Two Books 

. offer plans that work, simple 

aca 10n to understand, easy to operate 

—you need them both: 


“Sidelights on the 


e 
Bible Schools 2°; 2.2..::5 
DE ETE IIE TE BEE LL TRO ST LEO EET E TON EIS D. Vv. B. s.”’ 

At All Booksellers Each $1.00 


$.H. REVELL CO,, 158FifthAv,,N.Y, 17N,Wabash Av., Chicego 


187 pastors’ homes and increases in the 
value of local church property to the sum 
of $14,616,031, in contributions to local 
church purposes of $2,450,642.77 and of 
gifts to missions and benevolences $469,- 
535.97. With these gains for the past 
year the Southern Baptist constitutency 
is now given as 986 district associations, 
27,517 churches, 19,525 ordained minis- 
ters, 209,676 baptisms for the past year, 
3,763,862 church members, 21,570 Sunday 
schools with 2,536,953 pupils, 17,665 
B. Y. P. U.’s with 546,193 members, 
18,415 W. M. U. organizations which con- 
tributed to the denominational program 
$3,638,374.10 the past year, 20,018 church 
houses, 3,097 pastors’ homes, $141,737,127 
invested in local church property, $27,- 
496,460.86 contributed to local church 
expenses and $9,863,153.80 contributed to 
missions and benevolences. 
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“Der Hausfreunde,” organ of the Bap- 
tist churches in Poland, says, “A wave 
of blessing and revival is spreading over 
Russia. The soviet government, after 
having opposed and hindered the work, 
has come to the conclusion that fighting 
against it is in vain, and will no longer 
push their opposition.” Dr. J. H. Rush- 
brooke, European commissioner for the 
World Baptist Alliance, predicts that by 
1950 there will be more Baptists in 
Russia than in all the rest of the world 
put together. 


With the shifting of population in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Prospect Avenue has 
come to be a “down town” church. It 
is located almost in the center of the 
business area. Rev. G. A. Leichliter and 
his people have adopted the motto, “We 
are here to stay,’ and are making an 
inspiring success of it. An effective 
group of working organizations has been 
formed for serving under the special con- 
ditions that must be met, and it is di- 
rected by an official staff of trained 
workers. Within the last year there 
have been seventy-two additions to the 
membership and the church exceeded its 
missionary apportionment. 


The Ford hall forum, in Boston, has 
closed its eighteenth season of twenty- 
six consecutive Sunday evening gather- 
ings. The meetings have been conducted 
all these years under the auspices of the 
Boston Baptist Social Union, with Dr. 
George W. Coleman serving as director 
and chairman. These meetings have 
gained a nation-wide influence and have 
won the confidence and esteem of all the 
leading elements of Boston’s cosmopoli- 
tan population. Standing for truth, jus- 
tice, democracy and the full and free 
discussion of all vital subjects affecting 
human welfare, the meetings naturally 
attract the more progressive people, in- 
cluding a due proportion of radicals. 
Never before have the audiences been so 
well balanced and representative of the 
community at large. Christian and Jew, 
Catholic and Protestant, and many who 
are outside all the churches compose the 
crowds who fill the hall every Sunday 
night and occasionally in overflowing 
numbers to the thousands. Membership 
in the Ford hall folks this year ran to 
the unprecedented number of 1386. 


THE BAP T=! 


Editor’s Notes on the Less¢ 
for May 31 


PETER AT LYDDA AND JOPPA 
Lesson Text: Acts 9:32-43. Golden Te: 
Mark 16:20 

The incidents related in this lesson 3 
veal the fact that Peter had been ana 
pupil of Jesus. The healing of Aene 
and the bringing back to life of ¢ 
deceased Dorcas are parallel with t 
healing of the paralytic let down throa 
the roof in Capernaum and the raisi 
of Jairus’ daughter. Peter had not on 
assimilated the power which Jesus us 
and which he promised to his dicipl 
but he had also caught the technique 
Jesus. 


The Supernatural Miracle 


In accordance with all the fa 
that we know anything about, Aene 
was incurable and Dorcas was dead t 
yond the hope of resurrection. This 
course is said on the assumption th 
Aeneas was really impotent from pal 
and that Dorcas was actually de 
Eight years in bed for a man is pret 
good evidence of permanent paralys 
and there seemed to be no reason 
think that Dorcas had only become 4 
conscious and was still alive. But Pet 
possessed a power and a method whi 
cefied these conditions and rose superi 
to palsy and death itself. The 
miracles we call supernatural, and 
supernatural we mean the working 
processes which belong to what we por 
larly speak of as the spiritual world. O 
lack of definite and adequate knowled 
of the spiritual wortd is resnonsible { 
our slavish attachment to what we c 
the laws of nature. Many good peoj 
regard miracles as impossible and thei 
fore refuse to believe that the accout 
of them in the Bible are trustwortl 
The God of miracle they look upon 
capricious, and hence unreliable. Th 
worship a God of law. Other equa 
good people go to the opposite extrei 
in their credulity and never question t 
record of any miracle. But both forg 
that God is in his world working acco1 
ing to law, but not confined in his wo 
ing to the laws which we have learne 
The whole world of spiritual reality a 
law is still largely a sealed book 
the most advanced scientist, and spiritt 
men are only slowly learning of t 
vast continents of spiritual reality a 
power that lie just beyond them, une 
plored and unutilized. 


The Social Miracle 


It was as much of a miracle for Pel 
to stay with Simon, a tanner, socia 
as it was for Peter to raise the de 
supernaturally. But Peter was bet 
prepared in this way to visit Corneli’ 
the Gentile, and to learn that no man 
common or unclean. This was a big é 
vance for a Jew to make, but Peter ma 
it, and though he afterwards swung ba 
to Judaism and allowed the laurels) 
spiritual democracy to go to Paul, 3 
Peter must be credited with the fi 
approach to that gospel which recogni 
no prejudices of religion or race or S$! 
but puts all men on a common le 
and offers salvation to all on equal tern 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


| 
‘ 


Board of Missionary 


Cooperation 


| The purpose of this Board is to pro- 
ote and obtain support for every de- 
ominational activity, as provided in 
je united program of the Northern 
-aptist Convention. 

|Literature or special information 
meerning any phase of the work will 
2 promptly furnished on request. 


W. H. BOWLER 
Acting Executive Secretary 


SErifih Avenue. New. York City 


‘A Permanent Income 


‘fe Annuities on One or Two Lives 


'On one life the rate of income varies 
om four to nine per cent a year, payable 
mi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
ur to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
jar, payable semi-annually, 

‘4 survivorship agreement provides a per- 
anent income for two lives, 

‘For annuity booklet and samples of single 
id survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
28 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


ae American Baptist Home Mission Society 
} 


nerican Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 


_ Address all communications to 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ist year 16,852 converts were baptized on 
‘ission fields in the non-Christian world, with 
e exception the largest total in a single year 
the history of the Society. 
Jhen you make a will be sure that the full 
\rporate name of the Society is used. Corre- 
jondence concerning gifts on the Annuity Plan 
‘th income ranging from 4 to 9% should be 
dressed to the Home Secretary. 
led T, Field, President 
‘ederick L. Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
‘mes H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary 
ern C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 
|i H, J. Lerrige, Home Secretary 
illiam B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
{orge B, Huntington, Treasurer 


| AN ANNUITY 
i Written by 
| The Board of Education 

of 
Ihe Northern Baptist Convention 
ql (Legal name) 


‘ll assure you an income for life at the 
‘ite and terms agreed upon by all the 
yards and will 


| . HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 


secure their education during all the 
(ming years. 
| #r information on this and all educational 
| tbjects, address. 
FRANK W. PADELFORD, Secretary 
8 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Baptist missions in India are showing 
results that indicate what a wonderful 
opportunity there is for a Christian ad- 
vance in that great field. In a report to 
the Foreign Mission society, Missionary 
F. Kurtz writes from Madira: “We have 
had a banner year in nearly every respect 
in spite of reduced numbers and reduced 
finances. The total number of baptisms 
is 5684. This is the largest in the his- 
tory of the South India mission with the 
exception of the great ingathering in 
1878, under the ministry of Dr. John E. 
Clough. This makes nearly 14,000 addi- 
tions by baptism in three years and adds 
a great community to the mission.” 

The following new mission study 
books are now off the press: “Peasant 
Pioneers,” 60 cents and $1; “Prayer and 
Missions,” 50 and 75 cents; “Better 
Americans” No. 3, 75 cents; “Brave Ad- 
ventures,” 50 and 75 cents. The first 
two named are for adults and the latter 
two for juniors. Books for the young 
people are not yet ready. Send for new 
leaflets: “Inasmuch,” free; “If I Were 
Wow” (Co Wh (Cp arelloggia)), 5 eeitige 
“20th Century Discoveries in Southern 
Seas,” 5 cents; “Missions for Mexicans 
in the United States,’ 5 cents; “Thang- 
kan the Garo,” free. Order from Board 
of Missionary Cooperation, Room 500, 
2328 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 

Among the many investigations which 
the ministers and missionaries benefit 
board has been making in the field of 
our ministry, few are more suggestive 
than their recent discovery that 34.5 per 
cent of the ordained ministers in the 
Northern Baptist Convention are not in 
the pastorate. This means that of 8757 
ministers reported by the Year Book in 
1924-25, 3021 of the number are not pas- 
tors. Included in this statement are the 
men who have retired, professors, edi- 
tors, etc. It is evident, however, that 
there are many ordained men who are 
not serving our churches as pastors. 
When one recalls the statement that 
two-thirds of the churches in the North- 
ern Convention have less than 100 mem- 
bers each, it will readily be seen why 
unemployment in the ministry has be- 
come so prevalent. 

Two important contributing factors in 
the success of the evangelistic campaign 
conducted by Rev. and Mrs. Fred J. 
Peters in Porto Rico have been the sun- 
rise prayer meetings and the Bible study 
classes in the afternoon. In the meet- 
ings devoted to the preparation of the 
churches prayer cards have been distrib- 
uted and many have pledged themselves 
to pray for friends. Parades have been 
formed by men walking long distances 
to services, singing as they traveled. On 
Apr. 13 a message was sent to the Home 
Mission society that 1050 souls had been 
won to Christ in three months and two 
days. The converts include teachers, 
lawyers and merchants. A temperance 
movement has accompanied the religious 
revival and several clandestine stills 
have been closed. Revivals have been 
kindled in localities not visited by the 
American evangelists. Workers in Porto 
Rico report an unprecedented interest in 
the evangelical movement in the face of 
much organized persecution. 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


WHEN YOUR WILL IS READ 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board 


of the Northern Baptist Convention 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If it does it will help the Board help worthy 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, their 
Widows and Orphan Children. 

If you prefer or need the income while you 
live we shall be glad to have you take an 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreement) 


whereby you will receive a high and safe re- 
turn on your gift throughout your lifetime, At 
your decease the income only will be used in 
the work. Your gift may be made a memorial 
to yourself or others, 

Write for Information. 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


(Corporate name) 
| A PERMANENT INCOME 


on one or two lives can be provided 
through our 


ANNUITY GIFT PLAN 


For further information write to 
MARY E. BLOOMER, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


A SIMPLE PLAN: 


You send to us: 
1. Your check as an annuity gift. 
2. Date of your birth. 
3. Address in full. 

We send to you: 
1. A receipt for your check. 
2. An annuity agreement. 
3. Annuity payments every six 

months. 
For full particulars regarding our 
annuity plan— Write to 


Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Bapt. Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Ave. New York City 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The denominational publishing house for the 
extension of the kingdom through the printed 
Word, Religious Education, and Sunday school 
development, 


This advertisement is worth 40c 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in with 
a new subscription with check for $2.50 to 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
We will advance the subscription 14 months 
instead of 12 months. 
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It Need Not Happen Again 


President Milliken of the Northern Baptist Convention, who 
with Dr, Bowler recently made a long journey in the West, says 
that Baptists are thoroughly aroused over the denominational 
situation. He found the membership resolved that never again 
shall it be necessary to put on an exhausting last-minute cam- 
paign to save our work from financial disaster. 


To this end let every church get its 1925-26 quota under- 
written by personal pledges early in the fiscal year, let it impress 
upon every member the value of paying these pledges promptly 
month by month, and let each church treasurer remit collections 
with equal promptness. It is also suggested that before the date 
of the Seattle convention, each church notify its state office of the 
progress made in getting the quota subscribed. 


This systematic giving will mean a saving of around $100,000 
which the denomination pays out annually in interest charges for 
the sums which it must borrow to support its work when little or 
no money is coming in from the churches. 


It will mean, instead of worry and apprehension, a sense of 
security and confidence that we shall reach our goal. It will mean 
time and energy, now devoted to last-minute campaigning, left 
free for direct gospel work. And best of all, it will mean expan- 
sion rather than retrenchment or merely holding our own, for our 
great missionary enterprise. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 


of the 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


| 


Published Every Week by the Northern Bapu2 -vonvention 


7 Courtesy of The Great Northern 


MT. JACKSON, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
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Budget “The Baptist”! 


Chicago Church Adopts Ideal Plan 
Gets Out of Old Ruts | 
Enlists the Total Membership | 
Plans Extensive Reading Campaign — 


The Logan Square 
church, Chicago, puts 
THE 2BAPTISTainto 
its budget and leads 
the churches of the 
Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

First church to 
make 100 per cent list 
effective by vote of 
congregation. 

There will be 80 
families on the mail- 
ing list. 

The church has 243 
members. 


Rev. Wilfred Noble, Pastor 


WHY BE CONTENT WITH A PARTIALLY INFORMED MEMBERSHIP? | 


THE BAPTIST and Missions are indispensable aids 
in our church life. 

PUT THEM INTO YOUR CHURCH BUDGET. 

When? 
} NOW! 

The subscription price for THE BAPTIST when 
placed in the church budget is $2 per year. THE 
BAPTIST and Missions together are $3 per year, 
payable in advance. 


Or—on our Special Offer—you can budget THE 
BAPTIST from now until January 1, 1926, at $1 a 
subscription. 


Put The Baptist in the local Church Budget! 


Your Own Paper THE B APTIST Your Own Paper | 


2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


[he Northern Baptist Convention has 
hointed Sunday, May 24, as denomina- 
imal day. On that day it is hoped 
jt the minds of our people will be 
lected toward some phase of our 
i1ominational principles, history or 
ks by sermons from the pulpit and 
ks in various groups. The day is 
ing increasingly observed and is do- 
i; its part in broadening the outlook 
sour churches. The convention com- 
ittee on denominational day suggests 
ithe special subject for the day “The 
Waning of the Ministry.” 

Rev. F. C. Potter, Unitarian, champion 
the modernists, who debated the 
astion of evolution with Dr. Straton 
sine time ago, is sounding an alarm 
ar what he calls “the menace of funda- 
antalism.” He thinks that the funda- 
antalists are anti-social, intolerant, 
all-financed, active, zealous, powerful 
al growing, and that the liberals ought 
Hunite to save themselves and Chris- 
inity. To this effect and much more 
was reported in the daily papers in 
a:counts of an after-dinner address to 
Uitarian laymen, Apr. 29. 


[The need for vocational guidance be- 
mes increasingly apparent. Scores of 
ys in senior classes in college are still 
lundering around and undecided as to 
iat they should do in the world. A 
in in Chicago, who at thirty-five years 
age was a carpenter, was at forty-five 
ayrick mason and at forty-eight was an 
‘erior art designer for one of the big- 
est firms in the middle west. He was 
a artist all his life but he did not 
ow it. About 90 per cent of the busi- 
iss men of America start up and fail 
ibusiness before they learn what they 
ado and how to succeed in that. Stu- 
dnts of the social sciences will scarcely 
our American people as 25 per cent 
sicient. Some good authorities would 
‘e us as low as 95 per cent inefficient. 


The architect-secretary of the depart- 
nt of architecture of the Home Mis- 


sim society is developing an itinerary 


t visit such churches as desire a con- 
fence on church building work. These 
nferences will be held en route be- 
teen New York and Seattle just before 
ad after the Northern Baptist Con- 
Votion. Mr. Merrill will leave New 
irk the middle of June. As the de- 
—rtment has to make its own way there 
ll be a pro-rata travel expense charge 
$15 for each visit, plus a conference 
f: of $25. The conference fee payment 
éplies toward any sketch plans the 
Curch may order of the department. 
le conference does not obligate the 
urch to order any further service of 
te department. Churches desiring a 
sit should make the fact known to 
te department, 23 East 26th St., New 
ork City, not later than May 29. The 
‘partment will send explanatory liter- 
“ire on request. 


Things are astir in the vicinity of Rev. 
E. A. Lower at First church, Kewanee, 
Ill. On Easter day he welcomed 125 new 
members, baptizing sixty-seven of them 
in the evening. According to the local 
paper the number received in the pre- 
Easter campaign was 139. All lines of 
the church’s work show a corresponding 
advance. The Sunday school is now run- 
ning an average of about 500. Mr. 
Lower, in the two years he has been in 


H. A. LOWER 


Kewanee, has won the deep regard, not 
only of his congregation but also of the 
community at large. His methods are 
such as to meet the approval of all who 
are interested in the development of 
church work. He has seen the steady 
growth of his church during the com- 
paratively short period he has been here, 
and prospects are bright, at the present 
time, for further advance of the Baptist 
church upon the firm foundation that has 
been laid. 
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Mr. Carter, stenographer in the Pana- 
ma canal governor’s office and a Baptist 
churchman, questioned the right of the 
canal postoffice to carry Panama news- 
papers with liquor advertisements. The 
district attorney has decided that all 
papers getting second class rates must 
delete such advertisements. This places 
the Canal zone under the 1922 prohibition 
law. The canal director of posts has 
issued orders accordingly. 


Dr. Charles E. Williams of Houlton, 
Me., is a layman who has rendered a very 
signal service to the cause of Christ. He 
was a successful physician until his 
health failed years ago. For some years 
now he has been the treasurer of Ricker 
Classical institute, having charge of all 
its accounts and giving much time to the 
handling of its funds. By better methods 
and constant attention, he has saved the 
school thousands of dollars and has done 
not a little to put it on its present satis- 
factory basis. As a Christian business 
man, he believes in the denomination, 
and is ready to put himself into the 
service of its institutions. 


The First church of Potsdam, N. Y., 
is taking on a new lease of life. In spite 
of the fact that it was without a pastor 
—Rev. Alban H. McKnight having ac- 
cepted a call to Homer, N. Y.—the so- 
ciety decided to stucco the outside of 
the church building, build in three class- 
rooms in the balcony, put in an up-to- 
date lighting system, paint the inside 
of the church, and do other repair work, 
not to exceed $3000. So far over $600 
has been raised toward this purpose. 
After this movement was well started 
the church called as pastor, Rev. Howard 
Johnson, who is at present general sec- 
retary of the Somerset county, New 
Jersey, Sunday school organization. Mr. 
Johnson will assume his duties as pas- 
tor June 7, although he will not move 
his family to Potsdam until a few weeks 
later. 


Rev. A. C. Blinzinger, chapel car 
evangelist in charge of the car “Grace,” 
has just completed a seven months’ cam- 
paign at Las Vegas, Nevada. It is a 
striking illustration of the value of this 
type of missionary work. In a com- 
munity where vice had been prevalent 
and dominant, and where religious work 
had been insignificant and resultless, Mr. 
and Mrs. Blinzinger have organized a 
live church which has already grown to 
a membership of thirty-two, with a 
prayer meeting attendance of over fifty, 
a Sunday-school with an enrolment of 
eighty-seven and an average attend- 
ance of fifty-five, and confidence that 
a door has been opened which none can 
shut. A two story building has been 
erected as a church home, and paid for 
at a cost of $6400, making the value of 
the church property, including the lot, 
$10,000. The next station for the 
“Grace” is Sonora, Calif. 
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The sixth annual meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain District Woman’s Home and 
Foreign Mission societies, was held with 
the First church, Greeley, Colo., May 
5-7. The meetings were largely attend- 
ed; delegates were present from Colo- 
rado, Utah and Wyoming. The program 
was styled “Musical Missionary Mes- 
sages” and created an enthusiastic in- 
terest. 


On Good Friday night, shortly after 
ten o'clock a fire broke out on premises 
adjoining the schools of Hamstead-road 
church, Birmingham, England, Rev. F. 
C. Spurr, pastor. The schools were 
narrowly saved, but eight of the large 
classrooms were gutted, while the outer 
wall has been rendered unsafe and will 
have to be rebuilt. Had the fire oc- 
curred an hour earlier there might have 
been a panic in the church, which was 
crowded, largely by strangers, for a 
special passion service. In January last, 
during the great gale, the tower and the 
room of the church building were seri- 
ously damaged. A bazaar was held in 
the school May 1 and 2, in order to meet 


the cost of the damage done by the 
storm. Now the fire has interrupted 
the work. 


Mercer University in Macon, Ga., has 
forty-five buildings including nine 
dormitories, six academic buildings, din- 
ing-hall to accommodate 600 students, in- 
firmary, library, chapel, faculty apart- 
ment, president’s home, two cottages 
for professors and twenty-four double 
apartments for married students. Funds 
are now being raised for the erection of 
a $200,000 memorial auditorium-gym- 
nasium. This building will probably be 
constructed during the fall of 1925. A 
municipal stadium to cost $100,000 is 
now being constructed. There is a gen- 
eral library with twenty thousand well 
selected books, and a theological library 
worth $5000. A recent gift of $5000 
is to be used to buy other books for 
this special library. The law library is 
worth $19,000. 


The better films movement had its 
inception some ten years ago and many 
community groups since then have ex- 
perimented in the field of motion pic- 
ture betterment. Prior to the National 
Better Films conference held recently 
under the auspices of the national com- 
mittee for better films, no one definite, 
practical, durable plan of organization 
which might be adapted to conditions 
anywhere and followed successfully, had 
emerged. At that conference Prof. Le- 
roy E. Bowman, of the department of 
social science, Columbia university, and 
secretary of ‘the National Community 
Center association, presented a plan 
which had been evolved by the national 
committee for better films out of the 
experience of groups throughout the 
country working for the education of 
the public with regard to motion pic- 
tures and for the improvement of local 
exhibitions. This plan, which met with 
enthusiastic endorsement, has now been 
published in pamphlet form. Miss Alice 
Bolton Evans, 70 Fifth avenue, N. Y., 
is secretary. 


American summer tourists more and 
more are seeing the West. Attendance 
at the great national parks of the Pacific 
Northwest, especially, show striking in- 
creases in recent years. Curiously 
enough, Mt. Rainier National park, in 
Washington—one of the most distant of 
the northwest parks—shows the largest 
increase. Here are figures for 1924: 
Yellowstone, 144,000; Glacier, 33,000; Mt. 
Rainier, 161,000; Crater Lake, 64,000; 
Rocky Mountain, 224,000. 


On Sunday, June 7, the 237th anniver- 
sary of the historic Pennepack Baptist 
church, Philadelphia, will take place. Dr. 
Charles L. White, secretary of the Home 
Mission society will be the honored 
speaker on this occasion. Organized in 
the days of colonial expansion, 1688, this 
historic church early became a beacon 
light of evangelical truth to the mid-At- 
lantic and southern states. Twelve mem- 
bers constituted the beginning, while the 


THE OLD PENNEPACK CHURCH 


first pastor, Elias Keach, a son of’a well- 
known London divine, was converted un- 
der his own efforts to herald the evangel 
to the people. This church has rendered 
a steady though inconspicuous service. 
Thirty men have served as its pastors. 
One of the longest pastorates in this 
section of America was the ministry of 
Rev. Samuel Jones, M.D., who for fifty- 
one years served the cause with fidelity 
and high efficiency, while the present 
century has seen the following men suc- 
ceed one another: Thomas P. Holloway, 
George W. Peck, Jr., Morgan E. Pease, 
Henry A. Buell, Clarkson W. Mac- 
george, Lester Reddin, A. D. Gee and 
the present pastor, Robert T. Tumbel- 
ston. Doctor Jones’ last resting place 
is in the rear of the old building now 
standing and built by him in 1805; while 
all around the graveyard, the tombs of 
the saints “who from their labors rest,” 
give solemnity to the ancient site. Stand- 
ing just on the border of the Pennepack 
creek, which the city has taken over as 
a park, looking out upon the rapid de- 
velopments of our day, silently witness- 
ing to the historic truths of tolerance, 
individual competency, and_ scriptural 
freedom, the old mother church eloquent- 
ly speaks: “Are these nothing to you, 
all ye that pass by?” Denominational 
honor, pride and gratitude bid us make 
ample provision for the needs of the 
historic building, grounds and site. In- 
formation may be had from F. T. 
Cheney, Bustleton, Philadelphia, or the 
pastor, Robert T. Tumbelston, Bustleton, 
Philadelphia, 
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At the Big Horn mission among the 
Crow Indians, Easter Sunday was a t 
of rejoicing for twenty-five of the mem- 
bers pledged themselves to take from 
their lives all that was keeping them 
from walking true to the Christ. Pey- 
ote and dances have been having a pow- 
erful hold on the people. . 


An intensive anti-lynching campaign, 
the promotion of the study of race = 
tions in colleges and schools, and effor 
for more adequate school facilities, bet- 
ter housing and general welfare of the 
negro people of the South, were amor 1 
the major objectives set for the comi 
year by the southern commission on a 
terracial cooperation, in session in At- 
lanta Apr. 22-24. Sixty representative 
men and women of both races—bishops, 
secretaries of great church boards, edu- 
cators, Y. M. C. A. executives, business 
and professional men, and women promi- 
nent in church and club circles—were 
present from all over the South, all the 
states except Arkansas being represent- 
ed. The frankest discussion was en- 
couraged, and harmonious agreement 
was reached on every issue raised. a 


An Italian society is conducting a 
vigorous popular campaign against 
blasphemy with the approval of the 
church writes Hiram Kelly Moderwell 
from Rome to the Chicago Daily News. 
In many Italian cities one may see posted 
on the walls hundreds of such admoni- | 
tions as “Blasphemy soils your mouth 
and detracts from the forcefulness of 
your speech” and “When you blaspheme 
you make yourself ridiculous.” Tn 
Florence a society seeks by similar | 
methods to remind the public of the 
ten commandments. The pedestrian, 
rounding a corner, may suddenly find 
himself face to face with enormous 
letters admonishing him, “Thou shalt 
not steal,” or the other thou shalt nots. | 
Antiblasphemy days are common in 
many Italian cities, and are the occa- 
sions for splendid public processions, in 
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which the local clergy take part. a 


Dr. Howard R. Murphy on furlough 
from the missionary district centered in| 
Midnapore, India, was a guest of the 
Hillsdale college at the chapel service 
on May 7. Doctor and Mrs. Murphy, 
nee Emma Gehman, were both mem-| 
bers of the class of 1900. Doctor Mur- | 
phy studied medicine at Lincoln, Neb, 
in the University of Nebraska med 
school where he received the degree 


studied in the department of education. 
Both-are in active service when in the 
foreign field. They have one son w 
is president of a bank in Chappel, N 
where Mrs. Murphy is visiting at th 
present time. Doctor Murphy has bee 
traveling by automobile in the east 
the interests of the missionary work 
Northern Baptists. He will continue | 
this service in the middle states and 
west and in the latter part of June 
attend the Northern Baptist Convent 
at Seattle. During his stay at Hillsd 
his headquarters are at the home 
Mrs. Coldren on North Manning street. 


(Continued on page 509) 
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INHE SURVEY presented at Denver at the beginning 
L of the New World Movement, in spite of its limita- 
ons, gave such perspective to the organized work of the 
nomination that inspiration reached the highest point in 
e history of the Northern Baptist Convention. It was 
ie first time that such a pretentious task had ever been 
‘tempted and, considering the brief months available for 
3 preparation, the survey was a monumental and mem- 
table contribution to the informational literature of the 
‘enomination. The chief value of the survey lay in its 
‘sion of things to be done during a period of five years, 
id in the methods and money needed to make the vision 
‘reality. It is yet too early to make a full appraisal of 
te value of that survey to the denomination and to the 
ingdom of God; but this much may be said, that unity 
« action in fenomietional organization, economy of op- 
(ation, greatly increased giving and the development of a 
jorld consciousness on the part of thousands of our 
tethren, are among the things which we owe to the sur- 
sy presented at Denver and later given in printed form 
; all the churches for study by individuals and classes. 
We believe the time has come for the appointment of 
commission at Seattle which will be charged with the 
‘sponsibility of making another survey and presenting 
te same at the meeting of the Northern Baptist Con- 
ention in 1926. If one year is too short a period for the 
ork involved in such a survey, then let us make it two 
2ars, giving the commission time enough and money 
iough to complete the task assigned to it. The commis- 
on should be large enough to permit of delegating sub- 
)mmissions to make a thorough study of certain phases 
f the entire field covered by the survey, and the personnel 
ff the commission should be made up of men and women 
: by ability and experience to conduct such an 
vestigation as will be necessary to give the survey the 
ighest possible value to the denomination. The appoint- 
‘ent of such a commission will carry with it a clearly 
efined statement of the aims to be sought in the survey, 
ie fields to be covered and some suggestions as to the 
jethods to be used. 

The commission, after its appointment and organiza- 
on, would probably proceed to collect reliable data on 
le present method of convention organization with a 
ew to recommending greater economy and efficiency in 
eration. By convention organization we mean not only 
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A Call for a New Survey 


the Northern Baptist Convention proper but all the 
boards and corporations affiliated with it and working 
through it. This is a tremendous task which calls for the 
highest executive ability, the minutest knowledge and the 
profoundest wisdom embodied in the best men and women 
among us. As a denomination we are slowly coming 
to the consciousness that the work we are attempting to 
do in the world is a unity. Missions is the same thing 
at heart in spite of the modifying words we use to dis- 
tinguish foreign and home missions. Christian education 
cannot be divorced from Christian evangelism. The sup- 
port of such philanthropies as pensions for retired minis- 
ters, orphanages, old people’s homes and hospitals, is one 
with the support of the preaching of the gospel. Many 
churches have done away with the artificial distinctions 
that used to exist in their bookkeeping. Now a common 
budget is raised to cover the unified work of the church 
including all departments of local work and all benevo- 
These things indicate the progress we are making 
in the common consciousness of the unity of organized 
Christian service. 

But the delicate task for the commission when ap- 
pointed will be to suggest wise methods of translating that 
common consciousness into common action through a 
closer coordination of existing denominational agencies. 
Long strides have been made in this direction in recent 
years. The comity that now exists between the Home 
Mission society and the Publication society is a striking 
evidence of the thing we have in mind. All overlapping 
of the work carried on by these two great agencies has 
been removed by mutual agreement and in the most ex- 
cellent spirit of brotherliness. Each agency has its dis- 
tinctive mission clearly defined and there is no longer any 
occasion for duplication and confusion. A similar rela- 
tionship exists between the two foreign mission societies 
and between the two home mission societies. A still 
closer working agreement than now exists may yet be 
established between all the benevolent agencies of the con- 
vention. We can see only good in a closer coordination 
of the- many organizations which function through the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

The world has moved forward some distance since 1919 
when the last survey was made and profound changes 
have seriously affected society. The denomination needs 
to learn of these things and the necessity of meeting them 
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in the atmosphere of the times and with an approach best 
suited to bring the gospel message to bear upon them. 
There are delicate and insistent questions calling for 
answer among the peoples with whom our foreign mis- 
sionaries labor. No other period in the history of world 
evangelization has demanded a higher type of Christian 
statesmanship among our missionaries and missionary 
executives. This whole field calls for a thorough and 
sympathetic survey which will bring to the pastors and 
laymen of our churches a real vision of things as they 
are today as compared with yesterday. The same is true 
of conditions in America. We have no space for speci- 
fications, but those who read and think, know that the 
nations are on the brink of a renaissance which will re- 
quire all the consecrated common sense and expert skill 
we can exercise to prevent from being an abortion. 


Criticizing the Convention Program 

HE TENDENCY of professional architects in the 

construction of buildings is to follow those styles 
which meet all the conditions imposed by the people who 
employ them to draft the plans and specifications. The 
soul of the true architect struggles to express itself apart 
from the commercial considerations involved in the prac- 
tice of the profession. ‘His ideals often clash with the 
crass utilitarian ideas of his clients with the result that 
the ideals are sometimes sacrificed for practical plans 
which fit the temporary situation. Creative initiative is 
always an impertinence when it runs across time-honored 
precedents and violates the rules which have become 
established by long usage. Consequently architects and 
all others who have the soul of the artist are constantly 
accommodating their ideals to existing circumstances, hop- 
ing meanwhile that something will happen to break up the 
hardpan and permit the seed of creative genius to germ- 
inate and grow. 

In the building of the programs of annual conventions— 
political, commercial, religious—the tendency of the pro- 
gram architects, usually known as the program committee, 
is to follow the line of least resistance, conform to usage 
and avoid anything that looks like innovation. Every- 
thing is usually “cut and dried.” In the interest of order 
and precedent, initiative and freedom are often side- 
tracked, and the steam-roller in common with the fire 
brigade has the right of way. To break away from the 
established order in a program and leave a wide margin 
for free discussion is so conducive to riot and mob rule 
that it is seldom attempted. Many of the uninitiated, fail- 
ing to appreciate the situation that confronts a program 
committee with riotous license on one hand if too much 
liberty is given and with paralyzing limitations on the 
other if freedom is restrained, are inclined to be ungra- 
cious and unfair in their criticisms. 

Since the tentative program of the Northern Baptist 
Convention to be held in. Seattle was printed in THE 
Baptist, we have received a number of. criticisms of the 
work of the committee which reveal the reactions of some 
of our people with regard to that program and to con- 
vention programs in general. The two main criticisms 
point out the fact that all the programs of the Northern 
Convention for years past and including the present year 
are built upon the same pattern and offer no change in 
the menu. The styles of the nineteenth century are still 
the styles of the twentieth century in the annual program 
with its recurring motto, its irrepressible addresses of 
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welcome, its somnolent reports and its indifferent con- 
ferences. And the speakers from year to year are largely 
the same with the same old threadbare themes. This in 
brief indicates the criticism that comes to us concerning 
the programs of the convention. | 

Perhaps it is time for a change in the style and con 
tents of our annual programs, whether these criticisms are 
just or unjust. We are of the opinion that the criticisms 
are not wholly based upon the facts. One might as well 
object to a regular order of worship in his church because 
there is a sameness to it from Sunday to Sunday as to 
criticise the pattern upon which all programs have to be 
constructed if unity and order are to be preserved. And 
so far as having the same speakers from year to year on 
the program is concerned, the facts will show that, allow- 
ing for a few names which stand for masters of assem- 
blies, the program committees have been as democratic in 
their selections as circumstances would permit. We agree, 
however, that the time has come in our annual convention 
program for a change that will provide for more variety, 
initiative and progress. A convention program built 
around a full discussion of the vital things in the world. 
today which are struggling for expression as they are 
related to the kingdom of God, by competent men and 
women free to tell the whole truth without fear of conse- 
quences would mark a new era in the progress of the 
denomination. a | 


Advertising the Church 


HURCHES are slowly learning that the best way to | 

advertise religion is to avoid all shrieking for a con- 
gregation by announcing concerts, printing sensational | 
sermon topics and calling attention in various ways to. 
spectacular features of worshipful entertainment, and in- | 
stead of “jockeying” for a place in the public mind by 
these ‘“‘fakir” rnethods, to interpret through the press and 
other means what religion offers to meet the normal social, 
moral and spiritual needs of men. Not every pastor is 
competent to write church advertisements that will attract | 


advertising firms to take charge of their advertising on) 
the basis of an annual contract. Colleges are doing the 
same thing; but the church lags behind. There are, how- | 
ever, signs of an awakening on the part of the churches | 
to the value of modern advertising methods, and one of | 
the imminent evidences of progress in this direction is | 
the fact that church publicity is now organized as one of | 
the departments of church federations in most cities. 
Down deep in the heart of every man are spiritual long- 
ings which he can not fully interpret and religious needs | 
of which he is but partially conscious. Like the Ethio- 
pian of the Acts he is saying, “How can I understand 
these things unless someone guide me?” The demand 18 
there for spiritual reality, but he does not know the way 
to the source of supply or the technic of making use of it 
after it is pointed out. At this point, advertised religion 
is invaluable if it is the right kind of religion. What) 
has the church to offer? That is the question which must 
be honestly and attractively answered in church adver 
tisements if the publicity is to have any value for the 
people who need what the church has to offer. Such 
advertising sustained from week to week in such publi- 
cations as the people read would have a profound effe 
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for good upon the public and its results would be equally 
salutary upon the church itself. 
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‘UT A HORSE, LED TO WATER, 
JAY DECIDE TO DRINK 


The Associated Press sent out from Geneva this little 
ews note as of May 1: “The American delegation to 
je international conference on the control of the traffic 
1 arms headed by Representative Theodore E. Burton of 
Yhio, arrived here today. The delegates immediately got 
itouch with the League of Nations officials and conferred 
ith Hugh Gibson, United States minister to Switzer- 
ind.” The government of the United States has come a 
onsiderable distance since the time when it refused even 
+) acknowledge an official communication from the secre- 
wiat of the League of Nations. The league survived our 
eglect—and so, happily, did we. At that time we would 
ot look at the league; now, we confer with it in terms of 
ordial friendship. And the change promotes the pros- 
‘ect of peace. 


'ENNESSEE’S ANTI-EVOLUTION LAW 
[AS A LARGE HOLE IN IT. 


The anti-evolution law of the state of Tennessee, passed 
lar. 13, is entitled, “An Act Prohibiting the Teaching 
f the Evolution Theory, etc.,” and it prohibits such 
‘aching in these words: “It shall be unlawful for any 
sacher in any of the Universities, Normals, and all other 
'ublic Schools of the State which are supported in whole 
r in part by the public school fund of the state, to teach 
ny theory that denies the story of the Divine Creation of 
“aan as taught in the Bible, and to teach instead that man 
_as descended from a lower order of animals.” To violate 
ie law a person must do two things: teach a theory that 
-enies the Bible story and teach instead the animal de- 
sent of man. If he does either without the other he is 
uiltless. The law does not touch the simple agnostic or 
theist, nor the person who teaches that both the Bible 
‘ory and animal descent are true. Is that what the anti- 
yolutionists of Tennessee wanted? It would seem that 
ye guileful lawmakers have slipped over a joke upon 
ieir constituents. 


THAT GUARANTY CAN MAKE 
| MORIBUND NATION SECURE? 


_ Right at the opening of the conference for the limitation 
f armament now sitting at Geneva, Paul Boncour, speak- 
ig for France, announced that France will consent to no 
fective limitation until she has some dependable guaranty 
f security. It is the old story. France must be made 
scure against a repetition of her experiences of 1870 and 
214. If the associated nations can provide no safeguard 
or her she must provide her own. But to protect herself 
‘om foreign foes and domestic disturbance, she depends 
pon black troops from Africa even now. How long can 
ae depend upon them? And when can she get along 
vithout them? If Frenchmen cannot protect France now, 
ontemplate the future. A leading magazine estimates edi- 
orially that within fifty years the population of France 
yill shrink to 20,000,000, while that of Germany will in- 
) i to 80,000,000. Into estimates of that sort enters a 
irge element of conjecture, but present tendencies point 
> some such disparity. What will make France secure in 
950? Two roads are open to her. One is to admit both 
‘ussia and Germany into the League of Nations and to 
erfect it as a government with power to establish justice 
nd to preserve peace. The other is to create a federal gov- 
rmment of a liberal sort amongst the nations of Europe 
hich will end military boundaries and tariff bars and 
ill adequately protect minorities. If good-will, expressed 
1 the organized government at least of Europe, cannot 
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save France she cannot be saved. Such a state may cost 
time, effort and sacrifice. It may cost the relinquishment 
of empire. But there is no other way. 


AFRICA STILL FRETS 
BUT GETS NOWHERE. 


Immigrant Indians and negro trade unions in South 
Africa protest and resolve. Fanatics in the Congo coun- 
try rant and threaten. Riff tribesmen balk the Spanish, 
harry the French and alarm the British in Morocco. 
Egypt experiences a frequent flare of agitation for inde- 
pendence. Tunis keeps Italy wondering what to expect 
next. But none of these things break or weaken the dom- 
ination of Africa by the imperial governments of Europe. 
Mere fretfulness never won freedom for any people. 
Self-government rests on social competency, and until 
Africa achieves that, she never will be free. Time was 
when people might live as they would under the protec- 
tion of geographical isolation, but that time is past 
forever. 


CHRISTIANITY IS FINDING 
ITS INTERNATIONAL VOICE. 


At the late missionary conference at Washington, Mr. 
Newton W. Rowell, well-known Toronto lawyer, who was 
chairman of the War Council of Canada and the Canadian 
representative to the League of Nations, laid down the 
following principles for diplomacy on a Christian basis: 
“The recognition of the supremacy of public right and 
the authority of moral law . . ; sympathetic and 
resolute effort on the part of the people of our nation 
to understand and appreciate the point of view of other 
nations, to suppress racial antagonisms and to promote 
interracial harmony; . . . . . a more Christian methoa 
than war for settling international disputes; . Pie 
some organ for conference and cooperation in the per- 
fecting of plans for the preservation of peace and the 
promotion of human welfare.” He thinks that the be- 
ginnings of such a new method have already been made in 
the Permanent Court of International Justice and in the 
League of Nations. The principles he states are becom- 
ing clear convictions of the people of all nations, and it is 
becoming increasingly clear that these two agencies al- 
ready existing are indefinitely adaptable pieces of gov- 
ernmental mechanism for the construction of a politically 
organized world. 


DEMOCRACY IS AGAIN 
GETTING ON ITS FEET. 


The election of General von Hindenburg to the presi- 
dency of the German republic and the return of Trotsky 
in Russia are among the most encouraging tokens which 
lovers of democracy discern in the political sky. For 
President von Hindenburg, while personally and historic- 
ally the very incarnation of kaiserism, has sworn allegi- 
ance to the German republic, and nobody has ever accused 
him of bad faith or of double dealing. He will be, if not 
an enthusiastic, at least an honest republican. This means 
that kaiserism is done in Germany. Likewise the return 
of Trotsky in Russia is attended by his frank announce- 
ment that the dictatorship has come to the end of its rope} 
and that the government of Russia must be remanded to 
the collective jurisdiction of the people by means of the 
universal ballot and a free parliament. Mussolini, Rivera 
and Horthy still linger on the landscape as minor and 
temporary representatives of a day of despotism that is 
almost done. And even these are showing signs of 
amendment. 
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Legalism and Christianity 


By JAMES SHEPPARD 


F THE Good Samaritan were to pass along the high- 
way and stop to render assistance to one who was in 
the social scale less than a brother to him, he would only 
receive a moral approbation. A few would stop and take 
notice and pass with a cursory, “Bravo!” If the Levites 
were to pass the same way, see the plight of the same in- 
dividual, and pass on their way simulating a whistle on 
their lips to assure themselves that their consciences were 
clear, few would condemn them. In the realm of the 
moral values social approval is more frequently upheld 
than it is given: In other words, if a man does a good 
deed, or an inspiring act, his satisfaction must come from 
the fact that he has obeyed the call of duty and has re- 
ceived the approval of what he believes to be best in the 
world. He has done something which will enable him to 
maintain his self-respect, realizing that if he does not have 
the capacity to respect himself it is quite certain that no 
other man will be able to respect him. For our modern 
civilization respects achievements rather than moral good- 
ness and an obedience to what a man believes to be his 

duty. 

i LEGALISM, A SECONDARY FORCE 

Laws exist in such an abundance that few men live 
who are not legal violators. What Drummond used to be 
pleased to call “the moral law” is but a simple thing com- 
pared to the multitudinous political and social laws. If 
a man violates a legal law he may suffer anything from 
a fine to the loss of his neck as his penalty. Yet lawyers 
and the legislatures have never presumed to inculcate any- 
thing other than an outward respect for what is called 
“law and order.” It is too great a task. It is said that 
the law has no method whereby it can weigh moral quali- 
ties, therefore it does not attempt to do so. And this is 
not an unjust way of viewing the whole situation. For 
there are certain forces in our life that are fundamental 
agencies in the fight to change human nature and make it 
conform to the conception of human life as developed in 
the life of Jesus. It is a fight against the beast that is in 
man. It is the fight of the spiritual to gain an everlasting 
triumph over the physical and the material. And in this 
fight the forces of law and order are but secondary agen- 
cies in the moulding and remaking of human nature. 
Legalism attempts to preserve an equilibrium, to see that 
the processes are achieved in an orderly manner and with- 
out the use of a violence that ends in chaos. But with all 
the power and sanction that it has it is still distinctly an 
unmoral agency. It is truly a necessary force yet obvi- 
ously only a secondary one. 

Those of us who follow the pages of this magazine 
believe with all of our hearts that the religion of Jesus is 
the rule of life that should govern the actions of mankind. 
We believe that that religion has a mission in the world 
and that its achievements in the hearts and minds of man 
are the strongest argument for its universal validity. We 
long to see its universal application and to see not only 
our individual lives but the lines of every human en- 
deavor moulded according to its precepts. With all of this 
belief I wonder whether or not there has been enough con- 
sideration paid to the very fundamental work which it is 
within the power of this religion to accomplish? This 
religion of Jesus is capable of being a primary agency in 
the moulding, changing and remaking of human nature. 
Its function is superior to that of legalism, political and 
international organization, and those other secondary agen- 
cies of our life whose prime function is to regulate rather 
than to create. 


‘Directed into material channels it can become a fot 
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Consider again the example of the Good Samaritan 
which has been referred to. If a man passes by the hi 
way and sees another in distress he has broken no fiat of 
legalism or of law by failing to aid him regardless of the 
fact that he could have done so by slight effort. The lay 
as it is and as it always has been imposes no legal d 
upon him. He has violated no legal duty. What one 
us will say that no moral duty has been violated? 
that is the very purpose of the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan. The Roman and the Jewish law imposed no 
such a duty. It refuses to make the Good Samar? 
principle a duty which it will recognize and enforce. A 
with all the growth of our law the same is true tod 
Such an individual today breaches no law because legali 
has never attempted to say that the individual ever h 
such a duty. Is it not obvious that every man should | 
recognize such a principle and such a moral duty? Such 
heedlessness is surely not a virtue of which society sho 
be proud. What are the forces which will bring suc 
situation to the mind of man so as to make him recogn 
the necessity of heeding the moral law? 

This is the function of religion and it is the opportun 
of Christianity. To preach “apply the golden rule to li 
is almost like preaching a platitude when people see 
necessity of making the application. It is the opportun 
of religion to show the necessity. I suppose it will 
said that education is also one of the prime forces in the 
moulding of human nature and perhaps that is so. Never- 
theless it is submitted that in this hierarchy of forces 
religion is even primary. Education gives knowledge, a 
knowledge is power, yet the most learned of men may } 
be the most nonmoral of men if they have no determini 
principle for the use and application of their resour 
This force of knowledge must be vitalized from its a 
demic cloisters. It must then be directed in the pro 
channel before it will be the agency it should be in t 
process of the remoulding and remaking of human natu 


which will in time destroy the race, for civilization ce 
not long survive under such calamities as the wars th 
we of this generation have witnessed. Directed into d 
ferent channels it can become a most valuable aid in t 
moulding of life and of character. It is the function of 
religion to provide this directive force and energy. — 
THE NEEDED RULE OF CONDUCT 

Within the past few years we have witnessed meetings 
of clergy, lawyers, laymen and high-minded individu 
who have met to discuss the seeming violations of the la 
and outbreaks of lawlessness. Whole cities and coun 
sides have flamed into lawlessness, and everywhere 
hear and see evidences of so called disrespect for la 
order and political institutions. Many of these meet 
have recommended the enactment of more and more stt 
gent legislation. Others have despaired and adjourn 
with dire predictions of calamity. Most of them 
evaded the issue and have sidestepped the problem. 
solution is not to be found in more laws, or in more 
better organizations, or in better salaries for var 
propagandists. It will be found only in the use of so 
method whereby men will have inculcated in their heat 
and minds the desire to follow a given rule of condut 
because of its rightness, rather than because of its legality 
because of its justice rather than because of the materia 
benefits that will be gained. a 

What is that method? Can it be anything more or less 
than the use of this primary agency, religion? This is the 
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orce that has changed human nature. This is the force 
yat can direct the innate forces of man into channels that 
re integrating rather than self-destructive. 


It is the function of the forces of legalism and law to 
reserve and to regulate. Uniform laws as to marriage 
nd divorce will never settle the divorce problem. Amend- 
ents to the constitution of the United States will not 
iake people law abiding. Legislation as to the length of 
eets on hotel beds will not give us a new social order 
yherein the desire is to serve rather than to engage in 
ut throat competition in order to exercise our will to 
ower. Usury laws will not create a moral universe. All 
f this energy is spent merely in a protective way, never in 
creative way. Laws against criminal syndicalism have 
ot changed the activities of the “Industrial Workers of 
ae World,” so called. 


But it is the function of religion to create the desire 
3 see the moral law, and, once having seen it, to follow it 
nd to make a practical application in a world in which 
‘s principles are not followed or understood. It is not a 
opeless task, but it is an all-demanding task. Only the 
ther day I saw a man who had slipped by the streetcar 
onductor without paying his fare, return and deposit his 
ickel in the box. I later engaged him in conversation and 
ound that his political and economic ideas were what 
- are pleased to call socialistic. That man by his recog- 
ition of some inner force of duty had preached a sermon 
aat for sheer moral and religious force is hard to excel, 
or I heard another man remark, “I always admire a man 
tho does that.” Regardless of the activities of the mu- 
icipal corporation which controlled that street-car line 
vith which he was wholly out of sympathy, that man 
layed the game and was true to his sense of duty. That 
3 the sort of spirit, and the sort of faith that it is within 
ae power of religion to create. And having created that 
ort of faith, that is the sort of faith that will be a victory 
thich will overcome the world. 


' It is not the purpose of this article to decry the place 
'{ legalism in our modern world. It is the purpose of the 
‘iscussion to show that the religion of Jesus has a primary 
lace in creating a spirit in human nature that will enable 
sgalism and other social agencies to be effective. The sad 
hing about our religious endeavor is that the church will 
‘ecome a church militant when there is a question raised 
s to the heresy of some one’s doctrine or as to the meth- 
dology of theological thinking. The noble thing about 
he whole task is that it is primary and that the religion of 
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Jesus is of primary importance in revivifying and in re- 
making human nature. The methods of creating and teach- 
ing this spirit are legion. It has within its message a 
redemptiveness that will redeem a world of hate and dis- 
cord into a world of love and peace. It has a sanction 
that is divine. It has the power to create in the life and 
heart of man a purpose to follow and see and apply the 
stern voice of duty. 


Exploring Other Worlds 


\'HAT there are “more things in heaven and earth 
than is dreamt of in our philosophy” has become a 
platitude even to millions of human beings to whom this 
planet is the beginning and end of all things. But the 
expansive pressure of growth is causing an increased sense 
of the limitations of this world. 


It can be completely encircled by land, circumnavigated 
by sea or air, within a few weeks. But at mention of 
air travel a new possibility arises: Will man, as master 
of the air, be content always to stay within the atmosphere 
of earth? The field of travel by land or water is limited. 
Space is boundless. Will airmen sometimes take off and 
start for other planetary stations in the solar system? Will 
an aerial Columbus set sail for new worlds? 


A German scientist, Prof. Hermann Oberth not only 
thinks that it is feasible to reach such a comparatively near- 
at-hand body as the moon, but thinks that possibly the time 
is not far off when we shall be making excursions into 
space and engaging in an exploration of the firmament. 
Professor Oberth thinks that the problem of reaching the 
moon is merely the problem of “attaining the neutral zone 
where the earth’s pulling power ceases to exist.” He says, 
however, that first of all a combustible must be discovered 
capable of projecting an object at such a speed that it 
will attain this neutral zone, calculated at 225,000 miles 
distance, for which a velocity of between 4000 and 5000 
meters a second will be necessary. He says that for the 
journey into space a steel-cased, hermetically sealed rocket 
of the dimensions of a Zeppelin would be necessary, fitted 
with a laboratory and all necessary equipment. 


It all sounds rather impossible to us now, but heavier- 
than-air machines were also “impossible” a little while ago. 
There’s no telling! We may be well within the truth by 
saying that we of this generation shall never accomplish 
it, but new generations come, and with them the elements 
of new and greater adventures——Dearborn Independent. 


Br 
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The Freedom of Faith 


“Abolish all the doctrines and begin with the facts, 
and the essentials of doctrine would come back’ 


By E. Y. MULLINS 


les an evangelical Christian, which means acceptance 
of the New Testament as a substantially true record of 
facts, including the supernatural origin and works of 
Christ, his atoning death, his resurrection from the dead, 
and present reign and power. 


My evangelical beliefs are freely chosen. They come 
by a perfectly free, legitimate, spiritual and intellectual 
process—by honest weighing of evidence and acceptance 
of basic facts. The fundamentalist often insists that you 
must first build up a doctrine of an infallible Scripture 
and then demand the acceptance of the gospel on the basis 
of the doctrine. I hold that the facts of the gospel pre- 
cede the doctrine of inspiration and must be dealt with 
first. 

The modernist assumes that when he has successfully 
attacked the Cectrine of an “infallible Scripture’ he has 
destroyed the gospel. He is wrong. He must also face 
the facts. 


Here we come to the heart of the matter. Christianity 
joins hands with science in respect for facts and in hatred 
and repudiation of shams and make-believes. The coni- 
mon ground of science and the Christian religion is loyalty 
to fact. 

THREE TRUTH SEEKERS 


My belief is a plea for all the great human rights: the 
rights of science, the rights of philosophy, the rights of 
religion. All of these seek truth based upon facts. The 
methods of research differ, but the aim is the common one 
of knowing the truth. Science works with the principle 
of causality. Philosophy works with rationality. Religion 
deals with personality. It is the differences that give them 
distinctive value. It is folly to attempt to flatten out the 
universe, to level it down to one principle. Electrons, 
atoms or molecules are interesting subjects of study. But 
you do not find love, joy, peace or long-suffering revealed 
in them. Matter, force and motion are fundamental facts 
of physics. But you do not discover faith, loyalty, hope, 
endurance or sacrifice in these physical realities. You find 
them in personal relations. 


Certainty in religion is religiously conditioned. Certain- 
ty in science is scientifically conditioned. Certainty in phil- 
osophy is philosophically conditioned. There can be no 
conflict when they have each wrought out their problems 
fully. Each is autonomous. Religion exists in its own 
right, has its own methods of verification, its own canons 
of research, its own criteria of truth. 

The diversity of method between science and religion 
is based upon the distinction between physical causation 
and free causation; that is, between will and force. Men 
discover religious truth through the experience of God’s 
saving grace in Christ. The facts and reality of God and 
salvation are known thus through a living experience. 
This involves an act of the will. Men discover truth in 
physical science by observing the activities of matter and 
energy. Become as a little child in the presence of any 
fact in nature, if you would know the meaning of the fact. 
Become as a little child in the presence of Jesus Christ, if 
you would know the truth of the Christian religion. 

The attempt to reduce the two modes of arriving at 
truth to one is absurd, for it is foolish to try to reduce 
religion to physical science or science to religion. Both 
are scientific, of course, in their loyalty to fact. They en- 
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rich and reenforce each other by diversity of method in 
discovering truth. | 
Christianity is based upon history. The gospel is a fact 
—as Prof. Carnegie Simpson has so well said—the fact 
of Christ. The center of the current controversy is the 
question as to the facts of the New Testament. Modern- 
ists usually substitute ideas for facts. Fundamentalists 
often miss the point by substituting doctrines for facts. 
Both methods are open to criticism. | 
There are four ways in which the modernist attempts 
to set aside the facts of the New Testament. These are 
the way of the philosophic world view, the way of physical 
science, the way of historical criticism and the way of. 
comparative religion. We evangelicals welcome all these) 
ways of discovering truth. If our faith cannot endure the 
tests thus supplied, of course it cannot endure. Let us 
look briefly at the result of the effort in all these ways. The 
first is the way of the world view. 
The modernist will often tell you frankly that his 
“world view” is his controlling idea. His theory of the| 
universe precludes the acceptance of the supernatural ele-| 
ments in the New Testament. My answer to this position| 
is twofold: first, it is a reversion to medievalism to fe 
facts by world views; and second, world views or philoso- 
phies do not yield a satisfactory basis for religion. q 
As to.the first point, world views must conform to facts, 
not facts to world views. This demand is where the mod-| 
ern man is greatly in advance of the medieval man. It 
is strange that modernists insist upon a medieval point| 
of view to sustain modernism. One of the chief fruits 
of modern science and Christianity is the demand that| 
facts come first. | 
PHILOSOPHIES DEVOUR ONE ANOTHER 
Philosophies are weak or strong according to their as 
sumptions. But they vary as the colors of an evenin 
cloud. Each rational system, from its own standpoint 
destroys all the others. Philosophies mutually devour eacl 
other. A gifted Munchausen told of a fight between tw 
snakes. They mutually and reciprocally swallowed eacl 
other by the tail until suddenly both vanished from view. 
Philosophies almost do that with each other, especially 
when they are not grounded in solid facts. Christian} 
philosophy is based upon the historic facts of the New 


Testament and the facts of religious experience. a 

The second is the way of physical science. It is held 
that physical science proves the uniformity of nature and 
therefore disproves the miracle. Thus, physical scie 
applies the basis for the world view already mention 
Miracles which are treated as violations of nature’s la : 
are therefore impossible. The resurrection of Jesus could 
not have taken place. The reply is that a world vi 
should rest upon all the facts, including will, freedom 
personality as well as physical facts. These are in perfect 
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armony with the law. The miracle is not a violation of na- 
ire’s laws. It is God’s will working for a beneficent 
id. Both will and law are necessary to explain the uni- 
arse. A man arguing against miracle defied his friend, 
ho was whittling, to set aside the law of gravitation if 
2 relaxed his grasp upon the knife. The whittler flipped 
te knife upward, and it stuck in the ceiling. The law of 
yavitation was not violated or suspended. Another force 
as introduced—will, freedom, personality. 

‘The third way of ‘setting aside the facts is historical 
‘iticism. The modern critical movement leaves the essen- 
al features of the New Testament records intact. The 
fiticism which destroys the records divides into several 
vutually contradictory theories and none of them deals 
dequately with the earliest documents, Paul’s earlier 
wistles. Many parts of the records rejected are supported 
“i strongly as other parts which are accepted by the critics, 
ad destructive critical theories grow out of world views 
ad are not based upon the science of criticism itself. 
The fourth way is comparative religion. It is alleged 
jat Christianity is an echo of the ethnic faiths of sur- 
»unding countries. The reply is that while there are some 
‘ommon terms employed by Christianity and the ethnic 
uiths, the alleged parallels are not carried out. Judaism 
“counts for most of them. Others are purely fanciful 
‘ad arbitrary. Besides this, the doctrines ascribed by ob- 
‘ctors to the ethnic faiths are found not only in the late, 
nt in the earliest of the Christian records. 

I have discussed facts rather than doctrines, not from 
ck of appreciation of doctrines, but because the Christian 
‘icts preceded the doctrines and gave rise to them. The 
ucts are primary. Abolish all the doctrines and begin 
ith the facts, and the essentials of doctrine would come 
lick. The current issue then, is not primarily an issue 


A JHEN Samuel Gompers, who had led the labor hosts 
‘Y for forty-one years, died Dec. 13, 1924, the question 
“mediately proposed itseli—who will replace the fallen 
. cieftain ? Mr. Gompers was a striking figure. Few 
‘yrsons in the United States wielded more power. He 
‘“w organized labor, from lowly beginnings, grow until 
‘te membership had passed the three million mark. He 
“sw wages materially advanced, and the hours of the work- 
ig day materially lessened. He generaled movement after 
tovement for the welfare of working people. His com- 
filing energy brought immensely improved living con- 
tions for labor. He toiled without ceasing, and found 
Imself, at the end of his long term as president of the 
merican Federation of Labor, leader of one of the most 
[werful organizations in the country. 

_ Attempt after attempt was made to displace him. They 
2. failed, for Mr. Gompers, a Democrat in politics, was 
¢ autocrat in his method of controlling his organization. 
) him capital and labor were irreconcilable, and the con- 
fct between them irrepressible. He was not in favor of 
rikes; but he was inflexible in his determination that 
Nor, not capital, should control the national councils. He 
spired his followers with his own indomitable purpose. 
low it is no secret that the people were becoming restive 
der the autocracy of labor. Had Mr. Gompers lived, 
1 would have been forced to reckon with an aroused 
Eblic opinion, for after all, labor represents a relatively 
stricted section of American life; and in his own ranks, 
dhe listened, he might have heard the rumble of dis- 
Cntent. 
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about doctrines. It is an issue about facts. The open 
secret of the New Testament is that the Christ, who was 
crucified, and raised from the dead, and who ascended to 
the Father, is the Creator of Christianity. The Acts and 
Epistles tell the story everywhere. The word “began” in 
Acts 1:1 is the dividing line between schools of thought. 
Jesus began to work in the Gospels and continued in the 
Acts and Epistles. So we evangelicals believe. Modern- 
ists affirm that he began in the Gospels, but that he does 
not continue to act in history except through his ethical 
teachings and influence. 

The apostles chose Matthias to succeed Judas because 
he was a witness to the resurrection. Peter’s and Paul’s 
preaching in the Acts turns upon the resurrection. The 
Epistles throb with the resurrection power. Christianity 
without it is as powerless as an electric machine with the 
current cut off. Modernism denies the resurrection. It 
thus changes the nature of the religion of the New Testa- 
ment, which has as its inevitable, life-giving conclusion 
the resurrection of Christ, Saviour of the world. Without 
it the force of Christianity is lost. 

You cannot leave out the supernatural and keep the 
Christian religion. Evangelicals insist upon keeping the 
Christian causes linked with the effects to be produced. 
The man who imagines he can devise a workable Chris- 
tianity out of ethical ideals alone is as naive as a certain 
unsophisticated farmer who wanted an engineer to build 
him a pump to irrigate ten thousand acres. When asked 
what power he would use to drive the pump, he replied, 
“T am able to pay for a pump big enough to generate its 
own power.” Christianity is at the crossroads, but it is 
not likely to imitate this farmer. If the thirsty world 
is to be supplied with the water of life there must be 
power behind the pump.—The Independent. 


An Interview with Labor’s New Leader 


William Green, Church Member and “Dry,” Who Succeeds Samuel Gompers 
By Epwarp H. Cotton 


Therefore the executive council had a momentous task 
on its hands when the death of Mr. Gompers obliged it 
to select a successor. Already the American Federation 
of Labor had seen a division in the house. Some clamored 
for a radical leader ; some for a conservative. Fortunately 
for the peace of the nation and the future of labor, the 
radicals failed to control the council, and William Green, 
fourth vice-president of the federation, member of the 
executive council, and secretary and treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers, was elected. 

Mr. Green is fifty-two years old, though he looks ten 
years younger, with no trace of gray hair, and a fresh 
complexion. He has been a labor leader in his native state 
of Ohio since 1900, battling for better wages and improved 
living conditions. Like his great predecessor, he came 
out of the ranks. His first office was a minor one in a 
local union. Then he was elected president of a sub- 
district organization of miners comprising six Ohio coun- 
ties. In 1906 he was chosen president of all the organ- 
ized miners in Ohio; and three years later became secre- 
tary and treasurer of the international mine union body. 
He was a member of the Ohio senate under Governor 
Cox, became floor leader, and is the author of the Ohio 
workmen’s compensation law. He has been a delegate to 
national political conventions, and is a member of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. His 
church preference is Baptist. 

So much for the preliminary career of the man who 
has just been raised to the difficult and responsible position 
of president of the American Federation of Labor. On 
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the attitude which labor is to take in the future, as much 
as on any other issue, hinges the happiness and prosperity 
of the nation. 

Has Elijah’s mantle fallen on Elisha? That is the ques- 
tion people are asking. After having seen Mr. Green and 
talked with him in earnest conversation, I do not hesitate 
to say that Mr. Gompers’ mantle has not fallen on him. 
He is utterly unlike his volatile, fighting predecessor. He 
has said he fully intends to carry on the Gompers plan. 
He has a deep and abiding admiration for the great chief- 
tain. He attributes to him most of the forward steps 
taken in the last half century. In an eloquent public 
memorial to his former chief, he said, “The cause of 
organized labor, which is the cause of humanity, is the 
legacy bequeathed to us. We must make his cause our 
cause, his fight our fight, and his faith our faith.” 

Mr. Green may earnestly intend to make Mr. Gompers’ 
policies his own. But he will have to work in his own 
way, which will be a different way,—will be more and 
more different as the years pass, provided he holds the 
office. So far, no one has raised the question about the 
new president’s capacity to lead the workers of America. 
Brief as his time in office has been, he has commended 
himself to his followers. 

Unless we are very much in error, labor is going to 
feel a new impulse, one it could not feel under Mr. Gom- 
pers. Mr. Gompers was uncompromising; Mr. Green is 
willing to arbitrate. Mr. Gompers was dominating, a 
fighter to the end; Mr. Green is an affable gentleman, listen- 
ing patiently to those with grievances, endeavoring to 
reconcile them. He does not look on capitalists as 
enemies, but as friends whose friendship may be made to 
serve constructive purposes. He does not look on organ- 
ized labor as an end but as a means to an end, that end 
the well-being of the American people. We are not to 
conclude from this that he is any other than a powerful 
advocate of organized labor. He is all that. He will 
bend his energies to effect a stronger and stronger organ- 
ization; but again, not that labor may grow great and 
mighty, but that through it happiness may come to the 
greatest number. He is not the opportunist Gompers was, 
but an altruist. And through his altruism, we predict, a 
great opportunity will come to him, as great as could come 
to any man of his time. 

He looks for harmony and cooperation among all the 
elements of the nation. In brief, he is not a war-maker, 


but a peace-maker. He does not believe in strikes. Phe 
does not want to see labor enter the political arena. He 
does not want strife over the prohibition issue. And 


finally, let it be heralded through the churches, he makes a 
special request for the support of churches and church 
people. 

It was after an exhausting day of speech-making, recep- 
tions and conferences that Mr. Green led a little group of 
writers to his room in the hotel. Selecting a comfortable 
chair, as he had a perfect right to do after his full day, 
he sank back into it as a place of repose. He has not the 
fighting face of his predecessor, but a genial, companion- 
able face. You would say at once, “Green is a good fel- 
low, I could work with him.” Some in the room called 
him “Bill,” from which it may be inferred he is approach- 
able. His is a genuine countenance, expressing earnest 
intention, the will to do his best. He weighed his re- 
plies. Though he was a target for rapid, swiftly shot 
questions, he remained unruffled and judicial. On the one 
hand, he wished to serve the organization of which he was 
leader; on the other hand, struggling for expression, was 
the idealist with great hopes for his country. 

It was a pleasure to talk with him. He is a sympathetic 
listener, has a full, rich voice, uses few words and those 
to the point. 


THE BAPTISs 


“No, gentlemen, I have nothing revolutionary in mind 
for organized labor,” he began, settling back into the cush- 


ions. “We hope to arouse a very deep interest in the 
work of organization among the workers, for it would 
seem that the success of labor in any policy we might 
adopt would rest primarily with the workers. This jg 
what we wish to do,’—he was getting interested and 
moved forward in his chair—‘‘we want to develop the 
spiritual side of men— to make better men and women 
out of the material we have. Our people must be taught 
that; employers must be taught that. Organization—that 
implies education, education in the organization and out- 
side it. Were there understanding, there would he far 
less friction. y 

“The death of Mr. Gompers,” he continued, “has aroused 
the interest of the people in the labor movement. Now 
what about this movement? Suppose it should be de- 
stroyed? Chaos would result. This is the situation the 
employer oi labor and the substantial American citizen 
must face. It is not a question of increased wages or 
shorter hours, but a question of understanding and co- 
operation. .* 

“As to the elimination of strife in industry, that is a 
big problem. Naturally, the matter of a division of the 
joint products of industry must always be. somewhat in 
dispute. But as the machinery of collective bargaining 
is better perfected, and as good feeling is promoted be: 
tween employer and employee, their differences will be 
better understood. 

“Yes, I am for the child labor amendment. I am for 
the present immigration laws, for they mark a distinct 
advance over anything that has been done heretofore, 
Prosperity would be short-lived if steamship companies 
were allowed to pick up in foreign ports all who wanted 
to come to this country and indiscriminately dump them 
on American shores. I am for keeping out of politics 
so far as the American Federation of Labor is concerned, 
It would be a serious mistake for the workers of America 
to commit themselves to the formation of an independent 
party.” ; | 

At this point, one of the questioners poised his pencil, 
and asked: “Mr. Green, I find considerable concern in 
the ranks over the report that you are a radical ‘dry.’” 
President Green had a hard nut to crack, but he rose to 
the situation diplomatically. “I guess the report is cor- 
rect,’ he smiled. “I am a teetotaler. I have never taken 
liquor into my system. When a young man, I made up 
my mind that I could do better work without it. I still 
adhere to that principle. The American Federation of 


Labor, however, has stated its attitude on the question 
It is for modification of the 


That decision will be served by me as prest- 
x 


at recent labor conventions. 
Volstead act. 
dent.” 5: 

During a lull in the questioning, a henchman took occa- 
sion to compliment Mr. Green in glowing terms on his 
speeches that day. The labor leader blushed under the 
compliment like an embarrassed boy, whereupon we com- 
cluded modesty might be added to his other virtues. Her 
is a man who does not know the taste of liquor, whos 
personal life, under the closest scrutiny, so it is said, will 
not reveal the slightest blemish, who is a church member 
in full and regular standing, who has ideals and the will 
an capacity to realize them. He ought to be assured the 
support of the churches. He asked for it in the inter 
view, saying, “We look to church folks to understand 
what we are trying to do. Already, the Federal Council 
of Churches and the Catholic Welfare Council have guat- 
anteed their cooperation. There is nothing we hope for 
more than good feeling and close cooperation betwee 
labor and the churches.” > 

—From The Congregationalist. 
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China as succinctly as anything I have read.” 


HE PRESENT anti-Christian movement in China 
springs from the intelligentsia, and does not, at present 
it any rate, affect the mass of the people. I suppose the 
novement took form in the first instance during the meet- 
ngs of the World Student Christian Federation confer- 
mee which was held at Pekin in the spring of 1922. Cer- 
ain non-Christian students took alarm at having these 
vorld meetings in China’s capital, and as a result of their 
igitations none of the daily papers dare report the doings 
vf the conference. An anti-Christian movement was 
ormed and later an anti-religious movement; but its ac- 
ivities were practically confined to the capital and the 
“ rganization soon officially dissolved, though its members 
continued an unofficial agitation which was directed mainly 
gainst the Y.M.C.A. and Christian education. 

They complain that Christian education in China has 
or its purpose either religious propaganda or political 
ggression, the education in itself being a supplementary 
natter. They claim that students educated in mission 
chools lose their spirit of national independence and pa- 
riotism. Further, that each nation has its educational 
deals, and that for foreigners to establish schools of for- 
ign education is an infringement of China’s national 
ights. They propose that no more foreign schools be 
‘stablished, that those already in existence be registered 
nd conform to government standards, and that compul- 
ory religious education be not allowed. Of course there 
S point in all this; there would be more, however, did 
fovernment schools themselves conform to their own 
tandards. There are some very efficient government 
chools but they are few and far between. The objectors 
0 mission schools have no conception of the rottenness of 
ie of the schools in country districts ; or if so they prefer 

overlook them. 
COMPULSORY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

As regards religious education, the question almost 
ettles itself in the case of universities, but from a differ- 
nt angle. We here have felt all along that compulsion 
Was unwise, in so far as it defeats its own ends. We 
lave no wish to compel any one. A man who attends 
eligious classes or divine worship from compulsion will 
lot derive any benefit from it. God must be worshiped 
Q spirit. We exercise a certain amount of moral com- 
wulsion on students whom we know to be Christians, and 
tudents are invited to attend Bible classes, religious meet- 
ags and’so on. But in particular, our hope is that the 
‘eneral impact of Christian teachers on their students, 
part from any formal exercises, will confirm them in 
heir faith or attract those who are not already Christians. 
n the case of the schools established by the missions the 
ase is rather different; the students are then at the form- 
tive age when habits must be formed, and many would 
eel that compulsion in worship may well be necessary to 
Stablish the church-going habit. It may be, however, that 
lissions in the future may be faced with the dilemma of 
ither accepting the point that there shall be no compul- 
ory religious instruction or worship, or closing their 
chools. . 
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The Anti-Christian Movement in China 


By LAURENCE INGLE, M. D. 


The anti-Christian movement in China, recently organized, may have an important bearing on 
missionary work, The writer of this article is a missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society of 
England and a teacher in the Shantung Christian university at Tsinan, Shantung, China. 
originally as a letter to the friends in England it has come to “The Baptist” through the father of 
Doctor Ingle at the hands of one of our leaders who says, “This article sums up the situation in 
The editor joins in this judgment. 
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Written 


The Boxer indemnity recently has been attracting a 
great deal of attention. Following the Boxer outbreak, 
China was forced to pay large indemnities over a term of 
years to those countries whose nationals suffered. These 
payments were in abeyance during the great war, and 
have not in fact been resumed. America many years since 
handed her indemnity back to China to establish an inter- 
national university at Pekin (Tsinghua), the graduates 
being entitled to so many years’ study in America. Other 
countries are gradually coming round to the view that 
their portions should likewise cease to be a punishment 
to China, but should be put to some use mutually bene- 
ficial to the countries concerned. The long delay which 
Great Britain has shown in coming to a conclusion on this 
point has done a deal of harm to international relations. 

THE BOXER INDEMNITIES 

When the suggestion was made that these monies 
might be given to the cause of Christian education in 
China, there was at once a storm of protest, and the anti- 
Christian movement was strengthened by the addition of 
politicians. In the case of Great Britain the sum amounts, 
I believe to about $55,000,000. There are some who 
brazenly demand that the whole sum be washed out— 
seemingly oblivious to the binding nature of the treaties 
entered into. Others feel that the indemnity is in the 
nature of exploitation of a weaker nation, and, while in no 
sense wishing to evade their treaty obligations, feel that 
the remittance of the indemnity would be at least a 
friendly gesture. But all are insistent that it should not 
be employed in grants to Christian educational institu- 
tions, these being, as they think, places of political prop- 
aganda. And JI, for one, think it would be extremely 
unwise for any institution to put itself under suspicion 
by accepting any of the indemnity funds. Many mission 
stations are regretting exceedingly that they ever received 
monetary compensation for the damage done to mission 
property at the time of the outbreak; in many cases the 
money was put into endowment funds and has not only 
retarded the growth of an independent church but has 
been the cause of countless most unspiritual disputes. It 
is difficult enough for our Chinese friends to distinguish 
between Christianity and our so-called Christian civiliza- 
tion without our making the difference further obscured. 

And this leads us to what I helieve to be the main 
cause of this anti-Christian movement. Though its lead- 
ers may not realize it, I believe it is:a protest, not against 
Christianity but against our western and so-called Chris- 
tian civilization. Many Chinese feel that the missionaries 
were but the forerunners of a whole host of evils. Fol- 
lowing on missionaries came the might of western arms, 
destroying and plundering right in the heart of the capital. 
Each offence against the persons of foreigners was made 
the protest for seizing this or that coveted port—Tsingtao, 
Weihaiwai, Hongkong and so on. Later came western 
industrialism with all its attendant evils of sweat-shops, 
child labor and so forth. By the principle of extrater- 
ritoriality, a foreigner may commit what offence he will, 
and the Chinese law has no control over him. He is sub- 
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ject to his own nation’s jurisdiction. In everything he 
sees the pride and might of western materialism, our 
scientific superiority, our display of wealth, our aggres- 
sion, and he wonders how all this fits in with our belief 
in him “who had not where to lay his head.” He wonders 
how the treatment that China has received at the hands 
of western nations fits in with our belief that all men are 
brothers. Many foreigners in China behave in a way 
which they would not dream of in their own lands. But 
the wonder and awe which surrounded the foreigner of 
old is wearing thin, and he can no longer afford to act 
with his former calculated air of superiority. 

One should mention at this point the wave of commun- 
ism which is passing over the country, and which has un- 
doubtedly fostered much of the present feeling. It is 
certain that many of the agitators are in the pay of the 
soviet government. With the death of Sun Yat Sen, the 
leader of the revolutionaries, his party will probably split 
up, and the communists will be forced to establish a party 
of their own. But in a country like China, where every 
man is a landholder, if he holds only a few acres, I do 
30t think communism will-ever really take hold.. 

The especial significance of all this to me is that it is 
but a local outcropping of a world-wide symptom. Japan, 
one of the most flagrant aggressors in China, is incensed 
at America’s actions with regard to Japanese immigra- 
tion, especially into California. One of America’s most 
pressing problems is how to bridge the gulf between_the 
white and negro population. In South Africa the Cape 
natives are providing the same problems. A_ bitter 
struggle is going on in Kenya colony. The murder of 
the sirdar in the Sudan is an index of the same revolt. 
Government is becoming increasingly more difficult in 
India. The great problem before the world today, as 
Mr. J. H. Oldham pointed out at the Student Movement 
conference at Manchester, is the racial problem. Every- 
where inferior races are in arms against the imperialistic 
aims of the white race. We may produce our reasons and 
our logic, we may prove the superiority of our own civi- 
lization to our own satisfaction, and we may wonder how 
it is that these colored races cannot see reason. But for 
them it is an emotional, not an intellectual problem. They 
are burning under a sense of inferiority, they resent un- 
equal treatment, they long for freedom and the power to 
control their own fate. 


As I see it the world is faced with two alternatives: - 


either the strongest must survive and the weaker go to the 
wall (but only after a struggle infinitely worse than any 
in the past) ; or we must put our Christian principles into 
practice, men treating men as brothers, and nations doing 
to others as they would be done by. 


Gunless Police 
By SyDNEY STRONG 


See experienced a general strike, Feb. 6-11, 1919. 
It was a sympathetic strike, called by the Central Labor 
council, in support of the shipyard workers. I was there 
at the time and walked about the city, day and night. The 
general effect upon me was similar to the effect of a total 
eclipse of the sun upon the observer. The whole aspect 
of earth and sky was solemn and funereal. 

Among the committees appointed by the strikers was a 
law and order committee. On it were several war veterans, 
who had been officers. This committee organized the Labor 
War Veterans Guards composed of about 400 men. A 
large proportion of these were ex-soldiers. They were in- 
structed to carry no guns. They were really citizen-police 
appointed by labor. They, of course, received no compen- 
sation. 

The city never had better order, before or since. Sixty 


Police court arrests sank to thirty-two on the first ¢ 
of the strike, eighteen on the second and thirty on 
Monday morning report for Saturday and Sunday, 
jor-General Morrison told the strike committee that in 
forty years of military experience he had never seen | 
quiet and orderly a city. Labor had organized for pe 
Robert Bridges, president of the port commission, decla 
that it was a great spiritual victory for organized labe 
F. A. Rust, a tried and conservative labor man, was h 
of the committee. He was told by the mayor that 
could have his men deputized and given police author 
if they would come down and be sworn in. é 
this suggestion. “We think it will reassure the public 
know that we have no guns. We know that we can ke 
order in our own ranks without the use of force. If there 
is any shooting done it will not be by us.” a 
At the headquarters of the guard were written on a 
blackboard the words: “The purpose of this organiza 
is to preserve law and order without the use of force. 
volunteer will have any police power or be allowed to 
carry weapons of any sort, but to use persuasion orily, 
Keep clear of arguments about the strike and discourage 
cthers from them.” 
The method of dispersing crowds was thus: described 
one of the guards: “I would just go in,” he said, “2 
say: ‘Brother working men, this is for your own goo 
We musn’t have crowds that can be used as an excuse 0 | 
start any trouble.’ And they would answer: ‘Youre | 
right, brother,’ and begin to scatter.” a 
Each one may point his own moral. I was glad to bei 
a city where this happened. It reenforced my opinion tha 
guns ought to be taken away from our police—and awa 
from the people too. There would be better law and order. 
More gunning police, more disorder, has been my observa- 
tion—the world over. Guns are provocative of crim 
There is only one requirement to produce order in an 
city in any part of the world, namely, confidence on the 
part of the people in their officials. When officials put 0 
guns, this necessary confidence is diminished. I am out. 


for a gunless world. 
Delight 


By G. A. LEICHLITER 

IGH hopes are mine, 

For life and time and time to be, 
For unto me 
Hath come the spirit and the life of faith. 
Not always can I see the way; 
Not always does the sun’s bright ray 
Make glorious all the path for me. 
Night comes betimes, 
And shadows, and the storms 
That come to all who journey 
Toward tomorrow’s land. 
But night has stars, 
And shades and storms 
Have ministries that strengthen life. 
My Guide, my Pattern and my Friend 
Is constantly beside me in the way. 
No fear have I, | 
For he is true and tried,. = & 
And day by day this Guide 
Of mine, reveals new glories 
Just before my eyes. 
So I rejoice as on my path 
I go toward home, 
And happiness and God, 
Content to do his will and share his love. 
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lay 23, 1925 


LWAYS the trouble with “or- 


ganized religion” has been to 
keep clear the distinction between 
the organization and the religion. 
Religion is an instinct, a faith, a 
life, a life lived in a fellowship of 
souls sharing the faith and desiring 
to live the life. 
was not born to die.” He has aspi- 
rations and powers which he can- 
not realize and develop within the 
brief span of this mortal life. He 
feels that the larger and the most 
important part of the being that 
makes him man is in an unseen and 
an eternal. It is when consciously 
related to the unseen and the eter- 
nal that he has “the heart at rest 
when all without tumultuous 
seems,” and that his noblest facul- 
ties, the God-like within him, attain 
their fruition. He lives, as Mr. 
Studdert Kennedy so forcibly put 
it at Leeds, in a present that is a 
link between a past and future, and 
past, present and future are an 
indivisible whole. 


Mistaking the Means for the End 


Christianity, as Dr. Scott Lidgett 
says in the Contemporary Review, 
is the personality and the influence 
of Christ, plus a dogmatic theology 
and a fellowship. The fellowship 
is the church, and the church exists 
to emphasize the unseen and the 
eternal, and to help each member 
of the fellowship to live the truly 
Christian life. But always the 
danger is that the church may mis- 
take the organization, the means, 
for the end. “What doth the Lord 
require of thee,’’ asked Micah, at a 
time when the temple, with its 
sacerdotal caste, its ritual and its 
sacrifices, was itself made the all in 
all, “but to do justly and love 


‘mercy and walk humbly with thy 


God?” It was just so when Jesus 
came into the world. He taught 
that “God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth,” that the Chris- 
tian life is love of the Father, and 
that the worship the Father loves 
is the worship of the life that finds 
its daily bread in the love and 
service of the brethren. And down 
through the Christian ages it has 
always been necessary to redis- 


“Man thinks he_ 
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cover the religion, and set the or- 
ganization in the light of the 
religion. It is so tragically easy to 
substitute the “magic” that appeals 
to the vulgar mind, the self-assured 
intellectualism prying into the 
“things that the eye of man hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive,” the weak craving 
of timid and lazy souls for external 
authority for that faith which is the 
reaching out of the seeking indi- 
vidual soul after God if haply it 
may find him. 


Pill Iti 


The Temple and the Synagogue 


A correspondent of the Times, 
in an article on “The Temple and 
the Synagogue: Two Traditions,” 
had evidently been thinking along 
such lines. The temple, with its 
organizations, its externalism, its 
authority, its theology, its art, was 
always there. “In the temple there 
must always be the trained and 
separated representatives of the 
worshiping people; the ordering 


The Humble Way 


HO drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 
Better the lowly deed were done 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of 
fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 
Ay, none shall nail so high his 
name 
Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some placid breast, 
Who found the common daylight 
sweet, 
And left to heaven the rest. 


—JoHN VANCE CHENEY. 


of the solemn rites cannot be left 
to the assembly; it is a spiritual 
art, which needs the artist.” But 
there was also the synagogue. “In 
the synagogue, though there may 
be a ministry, it is always, in: the 
first place, the ministry of the 
Word and of the sacraments, and 
only in the simplest forms. For in 
the temple there is less strain put 
upon Eargate; the worshiper is in- 
vited to see in the ancient and 
moving gestures and actions the 
story of redemption. In the syna- 
gogue it is always the Word that is 
supreme.” He quotes moving 
words of Dr. John Caird as to “the 
host of thoughts, reflections, re- 
membrances ready to gather” 
round the elements of the simple 
celebration of the Lord’s supper, 
and he says that in the synagogue 
the people “look to recover as from 
a sacrament the continuous grace 
which was there manifest. And 
they dread to lose that historic 
pledge of their redemption.” 


Jesus Showed the Father 


Is there not danger of the temple 
overshadowing the synagogue, not 
only in the state church, with its 
bedizened and posturing priests, 
but even in the evangelical 
churches? Those churches, in their 
origin, were a revolt against the 
domination of the temple, and a 
return to the simplicity, humanity 
and the vivid consciousness of 
man’s outreaching to God and 
God’s outreaching to man, of the 
synagogue. In the temple the ten- 
dency is for the priest to enter into 
a strictly confidential communion 
with a God who hides himself in a 
veiled holy of holies. What Jesus 


did was to remove the veil and 


“show the Father” to his children 
who, if they had faith to believe it, 
were all “kings and priests.” In 
the synagogue the minister is the 
leader of a fellowship, a brother 
beloved, and the one burning desire 
of his heart is not to exalt his office 
and the organization, but to make 
faith vividly real, a faith that molds 
the life and places in the hand of 
the humblest soul the key to the 
unseen and the eternal. 


—The Christian World, London. 
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THE BAPTIg¢ 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for June 7 


“IT sing because I’m happy, 

I sing because I’m free; 

For His eye is on the sparrow, 
And I know He watcheth me.” 


Look up the verses listed under “sal- 
vation” in your concordance. You will 
note that salvation is likened unto at 
least eleven things common to every-day 
life. Pick out these verses and arrange 
them for use in presenting this lesson. 

Send to the literature department of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
New York City, Boston, Chicago or Los 
Angeles, for the following free leaflets: 
“The Soul of Evangelism,” “The Steward- 
ship of the Unspeakable Gift” and “The 
Stewardship of Evangelism.” 


For the lesson, have a picture of each 
of the articles unto which salvation is 
likened in the above-mentioned verses. 
You will need the picture of a rock (the 
picture “Rock of Ages” would be espe- 
cially good), a horn of plenty (perhaps 
you could make one of crepe paper), a 
tower, a helmet, a shield, a cup (this 
could be the article itself rather than the 
picture), a lamp, a garment, a well, a 
wall (this might be a picture from a his- 
tory of the great wall of China), and a 
chariot. If you do not have pictures, 
they can be drawn roughly on large 
sheets of paper, or in some cases the ob- 
jects themselves may be on hand. 


In meeting sing “Saved, I’m Saved,” 
“How Can I Help but Love Him?” and 
“He Is So Precious to Me.” Read the 
Scripture verses which have been ar- 
ranged as per the above. Exhibit the 
articles mentioned in the verses and in 
detail show why salvation is like these 
articles. For instance, as a rock keeps 
one above the turmoil of the sea, so sal- 
vation keeps us above the turmoil of life. 
Perhaps a story you know can illustrate 
the point. Salvation is like a horn of 
plenty, free to all who come; like a tower 
because it stands as a beacon to guide 
aright; a helmet to shield us from serious 
injury; a lamp because it brings light; a 
cup overflowing with water, the Living 
Water; a garment to keep us from the 
cold callousness of materialism; a well 
with refreshment for the soul weary; a 
wall to protect us from enemies; a cha- 
riot which carries us to God. 


Show that salvation should mean each 
and all of these to the individual who 
accepts Christ.. Show that salvation is 
only through Christ. Tell of the privi- 
lege of telling others of salvation, just 
as we have the privilege of telling of the 
rock, towers, or any other things which 
help them physically. Bring out some of 
the points mentioned in the leaflets, and 


“Tell it wherever you go.” 


Age Please! 


There was a good deal of peeking over 
one another’s shoulders at the April 
Board Meeting of the Chicago B.Y.P.U. 
Association. We know that “curiosity 
once killed a cat” so, because we all are 
in love with living, we tried to satisfy 
our curiosity quickly. And so it came 
about that Jimmy, by much straining of 
that part of his anatomy encumbered 
with the weight of his head, succeeded in 
acquiring that much and long-yearned for 
information: “How old is Jenny, any- 
way?” For was not Jenny sitting next 
to him, as usual? And had not each one 
present been asked to write his or her 
age on the blank slip of paper provided? 
Ah, yes, but Jenny was not to be caught 
napping either, and she, too, saved her- 
self from the fate of the proverbial cat. 

Now then, what did Jimmy and Jenny 
find out? Just this—that B.Y.P.U. work 
in the Chicago association is conducted 
by young people, and not by silver-haired 
grandfathers grown old in the service 
and now ready for the B. Old People’s 
Union. For out of the 172 who were 
brave enough to risk being found out, 


126, or over two-thirds, were under 
twenty-five years of age. One-third of 
them had seen between fifteen and 


twenty years of life glide by, another 
third between twenty and twenty-five 
years, and only one-third more than 
twenty-five years. 

Remember, these were the workers and 
delegates to the association. Had similar 
statistics been taken for the Jimmys and 
Jennys in all the local B. Y.’s, we are 


Featured at the 
Baptist Young People’s 
Convention 


CLAUDE B. MILLER 
Denver, Colorado, 


who will conduct conferences on social 
service at the Thirty-fourth Anniversary 
Convention of the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union of America to be held in 
Indianapolis, July 8-12. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


confident that they would have averaged 
even lower. As it was, the average of 
those present was twenty-three years, 


We believe that we are able to train 
Jimmy and Jenny efficiently because they 
are under twenty-five years of age, and 
are still rightfully members of the B, 
Young P. U. Do you agree? 


“Confabs” 


Sixty-five presidents, treasurers, secre: 
taries—what a prize collection!—each 
with a real treasure of thought. 


And, if “two heads are better than 
one,” sixty-five heads are just that much 
better. At least, so thought the Colum- 
bia Federation of Washington, D.C. 


So on an evening not long passed into 
oblivion, twenty-six local societies of the 
city had representatives at a “confab” or 
“inner circle.” | 

Maybe you don’t think they could 
devour the “eats.” But—they “ate up” 
the work about as fast and anxiously as 
they did the food. For they were all 
eager to express their opinions on inter- 
esting their members in Bible reading 
and suggesting ways to do this. They 
all took an interest in the matter of dra- 
matizing programs, or in the attitude of 
the church toward the society. They 
were all anxious to know of the place of 
athletics in the young people’s program, 
and of the society in the kingdom service. 
Each person present was concerned with 
the matter of Christianity and amuse- 
ments and similar items which came up. 
for discussion. 


Can’t you see them, as they sat there? 
Sixty-five young people, all full of life— 
sixty-five young voices joining in laugh- 
ter, song, and later in speech—sixty-five 
young minds concentrating on questions 
of great importance, faces serious, eyes 
thoughtful? hd 

Can’t you also see the results of that 
confab? The ideas of sixty-five leaders 
among young people, the outcome of 
considerable thought, ready to be used 
by all. a 

Can’t you imagine the increase which 
would naturally follow? ta 

Yes, you “got the idea”—try it in eo 
own group. Have the leaders, either 4 
get together for supper, and while sitting 
“at meat” discuss informally matters of 
particular importance to young people. 
More than likely some original ideas, im- 
portant decisions, and worth-while plans 
will be traced to that meeting. i 

Of course, you realize that beforehand | 
two or three had made arrangements for. 
this “confab.” An agenda was drawn up, 
mimeographed sheets with the discussion | 
questions were passed out, and the re- 
sults of the discussion noted. Work? 
Yes, but not so much—when the outcom: 
is so valuable. 
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Ah Ti—Little Brother 


By Ciara E, RICHTER 


AH Ti, Ah Ti, come empty these 
** bowls and sweep the cane chips 
»: of the temple. MHasten, child, you 
bre been dreaming again instead of 
dng your work. Don’t you know the 
is are not pleased with such slack 
vice and they will bring ill to those 
io are slow in their work?” 


\h Ti hurried for his rush broom, 
2pt the pieces carefully from the tem- 
| saw that the incense urns were 
flight before the altars, propped up 
t sticks that might be leaning so that 
I sacred ashes would not spill outside 
Turns. After all was tidy, he reverent- 
ybowed before each great idol, asking 
tm for the matters nearest his boyish 
trt. 


is he cooked the noonday rice in 
little kitchen behind the temple, he 
v; wondering about the gods—wonder- 
if it were so, that some of them, at 
2 time were men living on earth— 
adering what meritorious actions had 
zien them the power, that at their 
icth they became gods and were now 
ctrolling the world. Then he remem- 
Xceed to put a few lighted incense sticks 
sithe altar of the kitchen god, so that 
hh rice jar might never be empty or 
hh kitchen fire fail of fuel. Again he 
hndered at the stories he had heard of 
tn gods who ruled the kitchen. He 
ctw they returned to heaven once a 
Wer as the co-nieu (New Year) ap- 
brached. He knew they would report 
Wit was being done in the kitchen and 
icsehold; that judgment or favor 
wald come from that report, so he and 
, others as the co-nieu approached, 
mst speak only good words and do 
scd deeds to gain merits. As he cooked 
h food he murmured Buddha’s name— 
J1-do-Jah! O-mi-do-Jah! hoping by 
ating this most holy name to gain 
merit his heart so longed for. 

_h Ti was such a little boy. When 
© word went forth that another son 
¥: born in his father’s household, the 


se already in the family; so when Ah 
tiwas old enough he was given to the 
Nsts and his life devoted to the temple. 
_fter the rice was cooked and eaten, 
bowls and kitchen put in order, 
ther incense stick lighted before the 
“hen god, it was time for him to study, 
out camé the temple books and a 
C's voice was soon heard droning the 
Sics. 

\h Ti, Ah Ti, come quickly with tea 
these honorable pilgrims.” 

ighting a fire in a tiny charcoal stove, 
G-arried it out where the wind might 


y | 


fan the sparks into a bright blaze. Soon 
there was boiling water and tea made in 
the tea bowls. 


When he carried it into the temple he 
was astonished at the appearance of the 
guests. They were his own Chinese 
people, wore clothing just the same as 
others, yet there was something in their 
faces) and manner he had never seen 
before. A joy, a light, an ease of man- 
ner quite new to all of them. Stranger 
yet, they paid no homage to the idols, 
burned no incense and seemed not even 
to look that way. What strange be- 
havior in the temple! Certainly the gods 
would do them some awful injury, pos- 
sibly strike them dead. 


Then the guests began to talk and ex- 
plained their actions. They were sellers 
of books. The book was from the Shan 
Ti. They told about him, he being the 
only creator and the gods just named so 
by mistaken men. These book-men told 
of strangers who brought the book— 
how they taught in the streets, along the 
rivers, at the landings, planted schools, 
built churches, cured sick people and 
trained others to do the same until in 


The Hair Net Maker 
By JANET GARGAN 


GHEE sits in the door, a blue- 
trousered maid, 
And her fingers swiftly fly 
As she knots the meshes of filmy 
nets 
That foreign women will buy; 
The summer has come, the moon- 
flower vine 
Trails green o’er the courtyard 
wall, 
But her bright black eyes may not 
watch it bloom, 
Nor ears heed the pigeons’ call. 


The court behind her is dirty and 
close, 
And noisome its darkened air, 
So she seeks the sun that filters 
between 
The tall pine 
there; 
She wonders (while working) if 
foreign maids 
Have never an hour for play, 
If, to earn a pittance for rice and 
fish, 
They must toil the live-long day. 


trees growing 


She sits in the door, a blue-trous- 
ered maid, 
And sunshine about her gleams— 
While her fingers fly in knotting 
the nets, 
Her heart has wondering dreams. 
—Everyland. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


the places where they lived, the people 
became like themselves and no longer 
feared to neglect the idol worship, nor 
were they afraid of the wrath of their 
dead ancestors either. _ 

The priests in the temple bought some 
of the books and studied them. Ah Ti 
read them also. It seemed the Shan Ti 
was the true God and not to be wor- 
shiped with incense and prostrations or 
appeased with paper money. A heart 
knowledge was needed. It seemed the 
more you studied and learned of the 
Shan Ti, the more you loved him and 
you somehow felt he loved you too. 

After a time, there was a change in 
the priest’s manner and the day came 
when Ah Ti and the priest made a long, 
long journey to find the men who had 
sold them the book. 

Since those temple days, Ah Ti has 
seen great changes. He has attended 
a mission school, found friends in the 
strangers who brought the book to 
China, and now he also teaches the book 
to the boys in a Christian school. 


A Letter About China 


Dear Chimney Corner, 


I never wrote to a Chimney Corner 
before, and I expect I will be writing 
letters to Dear Kitchen Stove next, only 
maybe the kitchen stove will be a Chi- 
nese one, the kind Miss Applegarth 
wrote about recently that had a paper 
kitchen god pasted up over it. I 
thought it was too bad about the god 
having its mouth smeared with molasses 
on New Year’s Eve just before it was 
burned, so that when it went up to 
heaven in smoke its mouth would tell 
only good things about the family to the 
other gods. I told that story in Sunday 
school, and our department voted to 
earn money to “save that million dol- 
lars” you kept writing about in the 
Chimney Corner. We earned nearly 
twenty dollars, isn’t that good? I earned 
mine by minding the baby next door and 
by going to do the marketing for a 
neighbor who is sick and has no tele- 
phone. So you see I read the Chimney 
Corner, and that’s why I don’t mind call- 
ing it “dear.” I would have liked to 
enter the last contest but I was busy 
learning a piece to play on the piano 
in a recital. I like stories about China 
very much. Goodbye, from your loving 
friend, 

Thalia Thomson, 
(New York, N. Y.) 


Chapel Car Evangelists Rev. and Mrs. 
F. I. Blanchard, are now located at 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. In less than 
a year they organized a church at Graig 
of 130 members, built, equipped and paid 
for a church edifice costing $12,000. 
Their work is most acceptable in Colo- 
rado. 
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Among Ourselves 


THE BAPTIS 


A Faithful Word of Warning 
by the Executive Committee 
of the Baptist World 
Alliance 


The executive committee of the Baptist 
World Alliance would issue to the 
churches a faithful word of warning 
against the appeals of foreigners and na- 
tives who are not authorized by the re- 
sponsible missionary agents of the de- 
nomination. We have proof that many 
solicitors from Europe and Asia are and 
have been for many years going among 
our churches collecting money, especially 
in America, on pretense that it will be 
used for urgent missionary necessities 
when, as is now well known, this money 
is sometimes secured by fraudulent 
claims and used for the benefit of those 
who collect it. It is indeed the excep- 
tion that one of these independent ap- 
peals is genuine, and that money which 
the churches give in response to them is 
devoted to real and helpful missionary 
work in any land. 


Even in the rare cases where the ap- 
peal is a genuine one and merit is 
claimed for the individual or so-called 
direct method in mission work, the ex- 
pense of the method is much greater 
than the denominational cooperative 
method, the money is often distributed 
without due regard to individual and 
missionary need, and the accounts of 
these independent collectors are never 
audited by any agency which the de- 
nomination appoints and controls. Only 
the individual and the little coterie as- 
sociated with him know how much 
money is raised and where it goes. 

Our Baptist people are now organized 
the world over, and.some regular denom- 
inational agency is responsible for help- 
ful missionary relation to every mission 
field and every national Baptist group in 
Asia and Europe. We would, therefore, 
suggest that whenever one of these un- 
authorized independent canvassers of 
our churches appears in person, or ap- 
peals by letter or literature to a church, 
however many so-called letters of recom- 
mendation may be presented, he be re- 
quired to suspend the canvass for money 
until the mission board which is respon- 
sible for the territory on behalf of which 
he solicits money, is consulted. The 
following boards will gladly give in- 
formation as to the reliability or unre- 
liability of such appeals: 

The American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, 276 Fifth Ave., New York, 
ds eg 

The Foreign Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, Richmond, 
Va. 

The Canadian Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board, Toronto, Canada. 

The General Missionary Society of 
German Baptist Churches of North 
America, Forest Park, II. 


The Swedish Baptist General Conven- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

The Foreign Mission Board of the 
Negro National Convention, Louisville, 
Ky. 

The Baptist Missionary Society, Fur- 
nival St., London, England. 

The British Baptist Continental Com- 
mittee, 4 Southampton Row, London, 
England. 

The German Baptist Union, Neurup- 
pin, Germany. 

The Swedish Baptist Union, 
holm. 

These boards compass jointly, or re- 
spectively, the countries of Europe and 
much of Asia and South America. They 
have trusted representatives and asso- 
ciates in these lands, and have, therefore, 
opportunity to know the needs and the 
worthy appeals on their behalf. 

We seek to protect the churches 
against impositions and to help real mis- 
sion work for which our own denomi- 
national agencies are responsible and of 
which they make faithful report, and, 
therefore, issue this warning to the 
churches and admonish them to heed it 
and put an end to the wastefulness of 
unauthorized independent appeals. 

Chicago, Feb. 26, 1925 

—ExXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Baptist WorLD 

ALLIANCE. 
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Congo Letter 
By SEeymour E. Moon 

The new railway line being built from 
Matadi to Leopoldville progresses slowly. 
A statement like that, however, ought 
not to be made without some explanation 
of the tremendous difficulties involved. 
For one cannot understand the difficul- 
ties and expense of such a project unless 
he recalls the Panama canal. 

Just to mention a few of these diffi- 
culties and then draw a parallel to our 
mission work, let us think of the labor 
problem, the food problem and the prob- 
lem of organization, especially of leaders 
trained for that work. Workmen for 
such a project have not only to be re- 
cruited, but they have also to be taught 
every process of the work to be done. 
For instance a large number of Bayakas 
from away out in the old Kwilu district 
somewhere in the general region of the 
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old site of the Kwilu station which o 
folks tried to occupy some years ago ai 
were not able to for want of men ai 
means, were brought to the line ne 
Kimpese as well as to other parts of t! 
line. The head inspector for recruiti 
and investigating working conditions to 
me this typical story of how they beg; 
their industrial tutelage. Two men we 
given a shovel and a wheelbarrow ai 
set to work to transport good Con 
clay to the dump. One man took ho 
of the handle of the shovel, the oth 
man scooped up the dirt in handfuls ai 
carefully placed it on the shovel and th, 
the two of them carefully carried ¢) 
shovel to the dump. How long do yw 
think it would have taken to build t) 
Panama canal with that kind of hel 
Not only must men be taught the wo 
they are to do but they must be ke 
under medical supervision to check co. 
tagious diseases, especially the dre: 
sleep-sickness. Again, food has to | 
collected and sent to various parts alo1 
the line and in many places the peop! 
have to be taught, encouraged or evi 
forced to make plantations to supply t) 
necessary amount of food. 


But perhaps the worst condition | 
meet is the problem of transportatio. 
The old line is in such a bad conditi 
that it cannot keep the Matadi port cle| 
of goods and carry the necessary mait| 
rial, including coal, for its own use ai) 
the use of the new line. So the whc 
thing is like an attempt to pull onesi| 
up by the boot straps. Every effort | 
help the new line only stalls the old li| 
more; any failure to help the new li 
only leaves the great force of men « 
hand to build the new line idle, or wor) 
ing under great handicaps. For instani 
they have six new American steal) 
shovels at various places along the li 
one of them at Kimpese. A couple | 


‘days a week we hear the whistle of tl! 


machine, the rest of the time it is id 
On a recent trip to Kinshasa I saw thr) 
of the machines absolutely idle and th} 
had not been touched since they we 
set up last summer, for two of them we} 
just where I had seen them last Septei 
ber when we went up to attend our co! 
ference at Leopoldville. 


Preparations to build the railw. 
should have begun at least twenty yea 
ago by making the medical survey whi 
the state is now making, and sanita) 
measures should have been put in for 
to conserve the native population; ag) 
culture should have been taught to t 
natives and every source of native fo 
supply should have been opened up 4! 
kept in full operation; auto roads shou 
have been built at least ten years ago, 
become feeders of the railway; the Po: 
of Matadi should have been enlarged; t) 
rolling stock of the old railway shou 
have been renewed and all machines ke 
in constant repair; and thousands 
native workmen, engineers, firemen, al 
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thopmen should have been trained for 
heir present duties. 

But the railway is not the only insti- 
ition that is hindered today by lack of 
oresight in the past years. Mission 
york is hindered by lack of trained lead- 
rs. To begin with, only recently have 
re begun on our boarding-school pro- 
ram in a really serious way. Now that 
re have well begun we find that we are 
ampered for want of good agricultural 
inds on which to raise foods sufficient 
) feed the numbers of pupils who are 
axious to attend. And so every lack of 
\cility in the boarding schools today 
‘ies Out against the past lack of prepa- 
ition for the opportunity of the present 
‘oment; and, what is worse, every boy 
> girl turned back for want of room or 
od facilities means fewer possibilities 
wr trained men and women for tomor- 
ww; every boy or girl trained less than 
= ought to be during his course in our 
‘esent boarding schools spells waste of 
’e service by just so much as that lack 
voiled an excellent leader and turned 
‘ta poor, instead of well-trained 
orker. Every lack now of trained lead- 
(s means poorer village schools, and so, 


istead of being able to go ahead vigor-. 


sly in the days just before us, we have 
jospective steam shovels lying idle on 
te siding. 
More Trained Men Needed 
There is one other phase of this matter 
yuich I may not be able to state con- 
yacingly, but one on which I feel very 
songly. Time was when our Protes- 
tat boys filled many of the important 
[sitions in the state employ and on the 
tilway line and even among traders. 
lotestant missions felt that this was a 
Iss and every effort was made to dis- 
Curage any training that would squint 
tit way. Missionaries said frankly that 
t2y were not called upon to train boys 
f- the traders or the state. They were 
lsically right, but, I think, and I express 
cly my own opinion, they were practi- 
cly wrong. Right, in that the working 
ditions and associations among trad- 
e; and on the railway line were not gen- 
ely such as missionaries could recom: 
nnd to their school boys, but, wrong 
narrowing down the training to just 
ssh subjects and exercises as gave fair 
Pymise of fitting for teachers and 
bachers only. Preachers and teachers 
syuld shake out at the top of the group 
best, all-around trained boys and men. 
Etting all our eggs in one basket by 
rowing down the scope of our train- 
1, we have failed to get into the 
»acher and teacher list anything ap- 
aching the numbers of trained men 
W need. In other words we must train 
tery much larger number of men than 
9’ actual need, for only a normal pro- 
‘tion of them will turn out leaders. 
‘ot only are we lacking teachers for 
Own distinctive work but before we 
‘yw it the state will be asking for 
tned teachers who can pass a state 
mination and be certified by the state. 
W many such teachers can Protestant 
sions offer? If we cannot offer them, 
will? Our Catholic friends who are 
the inside are getting ready to offer 
ir teachers and for want of better 
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trained men the state will probably ac- 
cept their teachers; then where will our 
Protestant villages be? 

Missions may well take a lesson from 
the present railway debacle and set about 
to remedy, as fast as possible, the de- 
fects of their past system of training for 
the all-around work of building up the 
kingdom. That our friends at home may 
know that we have not wholly neglected 
this matter we may say that the property 
committee of our conference has been 
busy trying to get lands for our boarding 
schools at Betti for Banza Manteke, at 
Nselo for Sona Bata and extra land for 
Vanga and Kimpese. The vice-governor 
has recently given us his signature grant- 
ing us at Kimpese the lands to the west 
of us as far as the Lukunga river as a 
reserve on the same conditions as that 
to the north of us. This will give us 
a reserve amounting to some 450 acres 
in addition to our deeded lands of 
seventy-five acres. We have also been 
promised the first consideration of our 
application for lands on the Kitobola re- 
serve as soon as that is parceled out. 
We have good reason to hope that the 
lands asked for at Betti will be granted 
soon so that work on the site may be 
begun within the next few months. We 
wish we could say as much for Nselo 
and that we could give some report of 
advance toward our new proposed agri- 
cultural school in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith are interested but for want of a 
trained business man at Matadi they are 
now held there to do mere clerical work. 

“Lack of vision on the part of the 
Congo conference,” say some of you at 
home. Maybe, in part, but remember 
that you hold the purse strings. Mis- 
sions and railways cannot be run on 
money hoarded up by stockholders at the 
home ‘end. 


Letter from India 
By W. L. FEercuson 

That India is not asleep has been 
proved abundantly in the past few weeks, 
during the budget debates in the various 
provincial councils and in the imperial 
legislative assembly at Delhi. There is 
scarcely an important item of govern- 
ment calling for expenditure that has 
not been subjected to scrutiny and criti- 
cism; the budget debates having served 
for the airing of all sorts of grievances, 
and the putting forth of many sugges- 
tions. One of the outstanding debates 
at Delhi was in connection with the 
opium question. The existing policy 
was severely attacked by a number of 
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members, among whom was Dr. S. K. 
Datta, a prominent Christian of the Pun- 
jab. So earnest and determined was the 
opposition to the present method of deal- 
ing with opium, that the finance member 
of government, Sir Basil Blackett, came 
out with the statement that government 
will welcome an inquiry into the con- 
sumption of opium in India, provided the 
provincial administrations make no ob- 
jection. It is now thirty years since the 
last investigation was made. During that 
period many changes have taken place 
in the social life of India, and great ad- 
vance has been made in knowledge of 
drug addiction. Recent local investiga- 
tions in different parts of the country 
have revealed the fact that the non-medi- 
cinal use of opium is both large and ex- 
tensive. Public opinion is now far 
enough advanced to make a fresh in- 
quiry highly advisable. 
The Viceroy Goes to England 

The viceroy is on his way to England, 
presumably for personal consultation 
with the secretary of state for India and 
others regarding the present state of 
affairs in this great dependency and con- 
cerning the policies to be followed in 
the future. There is widespread interest 
in his going, and speculation is rife con- 
cerning the outcome. The reforms grant- 
ed to India in 1919 have met with many 
vicissitudes. Of all the provinces, Madras 
has probably had the most successful 
working of them; but in Bengal, the Pun- 
jab and the United Provinces the non- 
cooperators have made much of the good 
intended and possible under the reforms 
entirely inoperative. For the second 
time in Bengal the governor has had 
to take over from the Indian min- 
isters the departments transferred to 
them, since the legislative council re- 
fused to grant salaries and support for 
the ministers and their work. The de- 
mand in some quarters is strong for a 
revision of the reforms at once. Accord- 
ing to the policies laid down in the act 
of 1919 no revision is due till 1929. A 
special commission has recently made a 
report on the workings of Diarchy, as 
the present system of government under 
the reforms is called, with the result that 
the findings are not unanimous, the ma- 
jority of the commission holding that 
slight amendments to the act are all that 
is needed now, and all that is possible; 
while the minority claim that the whole 
scheme should be thoroughly overhauléd 
at once. Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree? The guess is that his excel- 
lency, the viceroy, has gone to discuss 
these and other issues with the author- 
ities in London. 

Innovations 

Strong gales sweep India every now 
and again. Nationalism which was so 
much in evidence a couple of years ago 
is much less marked today; and the 
wearing of homespun cotton and the 
Gandhi cap are also less in evidence. As 
in other lands, so in this, the people 
move away from styles of dress and 
modes of thought with some celerity and 
take up with the latest attractions. The 
cross-word puzzle has arrived and is a 
feature in some of the daily papers, and 
once in a while we have an application 
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for the loan of a dictionary or the use 
of our brains in the interest of solving 
the latest all-absorbing wit-tester. But 
the things which distress us most just 
now are innovations from the West, such 
as filthy cinema films, horse-racing and 
gambling. The latter has come in like a 
flood and is overtaking all classes of 
people. Great racing associations flour- 
ish in the chief cities of India, and com- 
mercialized gambling is being fostered. 
Thousands not only attend the races, 
but stake their money upon them. One 
hears of many distressing cases where 
clerks, tailors, rickashaw men, house ser- 
vants, and many others have borrowed, 
bet and lost; and where wages have been 
dropped in a moment and families left 
destitute. To make matters worse some 
of the charities of the cities are solicit- 
ing or receiving support from these race 
clubs and turf associations; and one 
great ecclesiastical organization has been 
putting out raffle and lottery tickets by 
the thousands for the sake of raising 
funds for its charities and building pro- 
grams. The laws against such things are 
inadequate for obtaining the best results, 
and public sentiment is not as yet strong 
enough to bring about reform. How- 
ever, some agitation is beginning. It 
will grow. But the forces behind the or- 
ganizations are strong, and will not 
yield their present privileges and advan- 
tages without a great struggle. To the 
shame of us from the West it has to be 
said that the strength of the liquor traffic 
and of race-track gambling is mainly due 
to the presence of the foreigners. The 
coming of the westerners to Asia has 
brought much evil as well as much good: 
but it is hard to make the average per- 
son understand that Christians are not 
responsible for it all. 
Schemes for Church “Union” 

Church union is a subject much dis- 
cussed in some quarters, and numerous 
schemes are propounded, all of them 
looking to “organic” consummations. 
Every proposal thus far put forth, so far 
as I have heard of them, leads away 
from the New Testament and in the di- 
rection of Rome, some of them more, 
some of them less, but all toward 
bishops, church courts, rituals, organiza- 
tions, authority over the churches and 
the ministry. The time is not far dis- 
tant, perhaps, when it will cost as heay- 
ily as it ever cost any of our forerun- 
ners in the faith, to give a clear witness 
to the truth as Baptists understand it and 
to maintain a separate existence and our 
independence under Christ the Head. 
There is a marked tendency toward the 
formation of overhead organizations, 
who fall to legislating for various pur- 
poses, and whose disposition it is to 
“hand down” to the churches and mis- 
sions their decisions. If any are dis- 
posed to think for themselves and to 
hold off in accepting the decrees, strong 
pressure is brought to bear from various 
quarters and the dissenting are made to 
feel that they are outcasts. We are still 
far from the days of religious liberty. 
Your missionaries, however, are not di- 
rectly concerned in any schemes or nego- 
tiations for this sort of “union.” In- 
directly the effects of our aloofness are 


felt. Meantime we plod on with the 
work, and reap according to the blessing 
of the Lord our God upon us, and that 
is not small. Word has just come in 
from one station in the heart of our mis- 
sion, where during the past three months 
more than. 400 baptisms have taken 
place, and where a great Christian fes- 
tival is in progress. For every evidence 
of growth in numbers, grace and power 
among these struggling churches, we 
thank God and take courage. 


The Chekiang-Shanghai 
Baptist Association 
By A. F. Urrorp 

In the beginning it was only the 
Chekiang association. With the founding 
of Shanghai college and the organization 
of the college church and the church in 
town, it became the Chekiang-Shanghai 
association. From Mar. 28 to Apr. 1 
messengers from the forty churches that 
make up the association met in annual 
meeting in the Zin Yieo Gyiao church, 
Hangchow. 

An interesting feature of the celebra- 
tion was the tenth anniversary of the 
erection of the Zin Yieo Gyiao church 


building. The decorations were typi- 
cally Chinese, lanterns, scrolls, and 
banners giving an oriental touch to 


everything. On either side of the pulpit 
were the characters for faith and hope 
and in the middle, just back of the pulpit, 
“the greatest of these” love. Wayland 
academy, the Union girls’ school, the 
men’s and women’s sections of the com- 
munity center of the church united with 
the church in making the tenth anniver- 
sary a success. 


On Sunday evening Mr. T. C. Bau, 


secretary of the association, gave a his- 
torical address on the association and its 
work. One of the outstanding features 
of the report was the fact that of the 
forty church buildings now used by the 
churches only sixteen are rented. The 
other twenty-four churches own their 
own properties. Of these twenty-four, 
nineteen are new buildings and five are 
old buildings that have not yet been re- 
modeled. The A.B.F.M.S. has given four 
of these buildings. The remainder have 
been secured through the efforts of the 
local churches and the chapel building 
and loan fund. This latter fund has been 
in existence for some years and has 
proved a successful agency in stimulat- 
ing the churches to an effort to secure 
their own property. 

Fifteen years ago it used to be the 
practice to have a missionary and Chi- 
nese pastor alternate as chairman of the 
association. Something like ten years 
ago the practice was given up and all 
the officers were Chinese. Although 
without an official position in the asso- 
ciation the secretary of the mission, by 
reason of his deep interest in the Chi- 
nese church and familiarity with the 
finances of the mission and association, 
has always exercised a dominant influ- 
ence. This year the secretary studiously 
avoided participation in the discussions, 
both in the executive committee of the 
association and on the floor of the meet- 
ing, giving place in each instance to the 
Chinese secretary. Mr. T. C. Bau, the 
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secretary, handled affairs with tact a 
wisdom and fully justified the wisdom 
the mission secretary’s placing hims 
in the background. Mr. Bau was { 
unanimous choice of the association 
serve as its secretary for another t 
years. | 
The leadership of Shanghai colle 
men in the association is now well estz 
lished. The city churches in Shangh 
Kinhwa, Shaohing, Huchow, and Har 
chow are all served by these men, a 
the church in Ningpo will have one 
them as associate pastor after July 
The president, secretary and treasurer 
the association were all Shanghai m 
Three of the seven members of ¢ 
executive committee are Shanghai grac 
ates. The wisdom of the men w 
founded the college nineteen years a 
is justified by the men whom it } 
already sent into the service of 1 
churches. 
An impressive service marked t 
closing meeting of the association. F| 
many years the association has carri| 
on home mission work in Siaofong, a | 
mote corner of Chekiang. In rec¢ 
years this work has greatly prosper! 
under the leadership of Mr. Tsang }. 
ching. Members of the Siaofong chut! 
came to Hangchow with an earnest | 
quest for the ordination of Mr. Tsai| 
One of these members made an earn\ 
speech in behalf of Mr. Tsang. At | 
conclusion, Pastor Tsoh, who f; 
traveled widely in Chekiang, request 
that someone translate the speech as 1} 
dialect was so difficult to understai, 
We were then given the novel experier? 
of hearing one Chinese resident of CI! 
kiang translate the speech of a seco 
resident into Chinese that the | 
| 


of Hangchow could understand. T 
translated speech carried weight and t 
decision to ordain at once was reach 
It was a solemn moment when Evan 
list Tsang, bronzed by the heat 

summer and cold winds of winter, kn} 
and received ordination into the Chr 
tian ministry at the hands of the ten > 


Strong in faith and good works he gc} 
back to his lonely field to minister to af 
and all who call upon him in their nev. 

Reflecting on that hushed audier: 
listening with rapt attention to the or} 
nation service at ten o’clock at nig’ 
after five days of continuous meetin) 
one cannot but feel that the thing f 
come to stay, that the life of the spi) 
is in it, that the church in Chekiang hi 
caught the Christ and the Christ the Cl 
kiang church. 

Apr. 8, 1925. 


Pacific Coast Letter 

' By Leonarp W. RILEY | 

In my last letter I made special me) 
tion of the scenery which in my jud} 
ment is the most attractive to be se! 
from the car window on the way we 
ward. This I consider to be that alo 
the Columbia river routes. Our Bapt 
brethren who come West who have tit 
for stop-overs should bear in mind th 
there are other attractions worthy 
their attention. The Great Northe 
route, for example, gives access to G 
cier park and the Northern Paci 
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ellowstone park. Either of these parks 
worthy of all the time and expense 
volved. If one wishes as dustless a 
Je as possible, he will consider the Chi- 
go, Milwaukee and St. Paul, which has 
; main line electrified over both the 
oecky and Cascade mountains. If one is 
iefly interested in snow-clad scenery, 
ere is, of course, nothing like the 
nmadian Pacific. I wish again to empha- 
ve the advantage of going south from 
‘attle through Oregon into California 
d eastward thence, even though it may 
quire some travel through warm tem- 
ratures. 
- Oregon Associations 
The various associations in Oregon are 
ld this year during April and May. It 
.s my privilege to attend both the Cen- 
ul and the Umpqua associations. The 
ntral is perhaps the oldest in the West 
id was the body which for many years 
fitered our college. In the early days 
t: trustees were elected by this body. 
\hen, later on, the support of other as- 
fitions was not forthcoming, the insti- 
ion was turned over to a group of 
iste who have since conducted the 
jtitution in such a way as to give a fair 
dzree of stability. This association met 
ts year with the Haysville church, near 
Slem, Ore. The moderator for the 
esuing year is Rev. W. P. Osgood, 
ptor of the First church of Albany. 
de secretary-treasurer is Mrs. O. B. 
hptune, who has given many years of 
thful service to the work of this asso- 
ction. 
(he Umpqua association was held at 
tingfield, Ore., Rev. J. C. Wetterhahn, 
itor. The presiding officer at this ses- 
in was Rev. Neil J. Barnes, pastor at 
‘tshfield. The most significant action 
«en at this gathering was the practi- 
ly unanimous agreement to pay the 
tion fees at Linfield college of all stu- 
its for the ministry from the churches 
this association. This movement was 
€ by Rev. J. D. Chappelle, of our chapel 
é “Goodwill,” strongly backed by Rev. 
L. Caldwell, pastor at Roseburg. The 
it of both these gatherings was 
‘monious and the fellowship helpful. 
IMinnville Week-Day Church Schools 
‘arly this year a Council of Religious 
Acation was formed in McMinnville 
C the purpose of securing from the 
tlic school board permission for chil- 
In in two grades to be excused from 
Cool sessions one hour each week to 
tnd religious instruction in week-day: 
itch schools. As a result, two schools 
re started in February and the success 
@ been beyond expectation. Almost 
per cent of the children of the third 
fourth grades were in attendance and 
rest on the part of both children and 
*nts has been encouraging. The Bap- 
s Christian, Methodist and Presbyte- 
churches united in this task. The 
papence reached beyond the 100 mark. 
ee of the teachers were wives of our 
€ge professors, and the fourth was an 
2rienced schoolteacher. Next fall 
*r grades will be added. Dr. William 
ly, professor of religious education in 
ield college, is the director of the 
, and Pastor Trawin of the Baptist 
‘ch is principal of one of the schools. 


P 
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Deputation Work in Linfield College 

It has long been my hope that the 
Christian students of our college might 
make themselves felt throughout Yamhill 
county. Under the leadership of Doctor 
W. J. Sly this dream is approaching 
realization. Doctor Sly is the director 
of religious education of the county Sun- 
day-school convention, and also a mem- 
ber of the educational department of the 
State Council of Religious Education. 
Being chairman of the deputation com- 
mittee of the college faculty, he divided 
the county into four divisions and is 
holding an institute in each division once 
in three months. These are attended by 
the Christian students, who visit the 
fifty-four Sunday schools of the county 
for evangelistic, missionary or teaching 
work, as may be desired. Six groups of 
young people are going out each Sunday 
to schools in the county. Doctor Sly 
plans to have one student, a young man 
or woman, assigned to each church in the 
county to be responsible for the bringing 
of such encouragement or aid as that 
church may need. The recent revival has 
prepared our students admirably for the 
services which they are thus rendering. 


College Day in Yamhill County 
Last year Linfield college and Pacific 
college of Newberg undertook to provide 
students and professors sufficient to 
occupy every pulpit of the fifty-four 
churches of the county to present the 


Cinderella 


By ELeanor CocHran REEp 


BECAUSE she washed her dishes 
well, 
Yet kept her spirit sweet— 
Soft magic things drew near her 
heart 
And dwelt about her feet; 
Soft magic things that lived apart 
From tired, drudging feet. 


Because she knelt to shine the 
floors, 
Yet ran along the height 
Of all the world’s sweet happy 
thought 
That warms the flushing light— 
Sweet shining magic graced her 
feet 


And danced them into light. 


Because she, faithful, did her tasks, 
Yet, faithful, kept her song— 
Sweet magic kissed her singing 
mouth 
And swept her heart along, 
Sweet magic from the dreaming 
south 
That thrilled her years along. 


Because she scrubbed her shining 
pans, 
Yet kept her smiling soul— 
Sweet wondrous witchery touched 
her eyes. 

And showed the priceless goal; 
Soft magic with its sweet surprise 
That brings, at last, the goal. 

—Joliet Baptist. 


‘ing thus to invest in it. 
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cause of Christian education. The suc- 
cess last year was such as to warrant its 
repetition this year. On Sunday, May 
17, professors and students from these 
two colleges again visited the churches 
and Sunday schools with their messages. 
Twenty professors and as many students 
were provided by Linfield college. The 
results of such efforts can be no other 
than helpful. 
Personal Paragraphs 

Rev. W. E. Henry, pastor of the First 
church at Yakima, baptized twelve on 
Apr. 18, this making twenty-seven since 
January 1. Among these were two Fili- 
pino boys of high-school age and a 
Japanese, who holds a degree in dentistry 
from a Japanese school. Doctor Henry 
writes that he expects his church to raise 
the full amount of its apportionment for 
this year and that it will do no less next 
year. This attitude on the part of all our 
churches will spell success for all our 
missionary and educational enterprises. 

Rev. Albert Ross Sitton is pastor of 
our church at North Bend, Ore., in the 
Coos Bay region. The past year has 
seen the membership of this church 
doubled and the debt on the property 
fully paid. The church building is within 
a block of the First National bank and 
the largest hotel in the city. Ships enter 
the harbor there from all over the world 
and Mr. Sitton frequently holds services 
on board. Recently five South Sea Is- 
landers of the crew of a French schooner 
participated in his services and prayed 
for a safe voyage to their romantic home- 
land in the Society islands. 

Rev. William H. Crofts has resigned 
the pastorate of our church at Prine- 
ville, Ore. He expects to close his work 
in the month of May. Mr. Crofts bap- 
tized nineteen during his pastorate with 
this church. He is now open for other 
work on the Pacific Coast. He started 
a Sunday school up in the hills twenty- 
seven miles from Prineville and had the 
privilege of baptizing three young men 
from that district. 

Dr. Ambrose M. Bailey of the First 
church of Seattle addressed the faculty 
and students of Linfield college on Tues- 
day, Apr. 28. Doctor and Mrs. Bailey 
drove down from Seattle and expressed 
themselves as more than delighted with 
what they saw on this trip. At one point 
near Portland they saw four snow-clad 
mountains in the distance, a scene, they 
stated, such as they had never before 
witnessed. The importance of the work 
of Linfield college is revealed by the fact 
that such men as Doctor Bailey are will- 
Indeed, it is a 
vital part of our great work for the 
kingdom. 

The Western Washington Convention 
met May 12-14 with the Fremont church, 
Seattle, Rev. E. H. Hicks, pastor. Dr. 
M. E. Bollen, professor of public speak- 
ing of Linfield, was the college’s repre- 
sentative at this gathering. 

The East Washington and North 
Idaho Convention met during the same 
week with the Grace church of Spokane. 
Mrs. F. E. R. Linfield was our college 
representative there. 

Montanagrams 
I am glad to note that Rev. Robert W. 
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Shaw has agreed to send in the news 
from the state of Montana. As a pastor 
on the field he can do far better by our 
work than I have been able to do at such 
long range. Hereafter I trust all Mon- 
tana news will be forwarded to Mr. 
Shaw. 


Linfield College Commencement 


The commencement of Linfield college 
this year will be held June 5-7. Dr. M. E. 
Bollen will deliver the address at the last 
graduation exercises of the preparatory 
department. The address before the 
Christian associations will be delivered 
on Sunday morning by Rev. J. E. Noft- 
singer of Mt. Vernon, Wash., and the 
baccalaureate sermon by Dr. John A. 
Earl, editor of THe Baptist, Linfield’s 
commencement closes on Sunday night, 
the usual graduation exercises being 
combined with the baccalaureate sermon. 
Friends of the college everywhere are 
invited to share these exercises with us. 


Iowa News Letter 
By Jay A. LaprHam . 
Iowa Assembly 

This institution has been steadily grow- 
ing for sixteen years past, and it is one 
of the strongest factors in the educa- 
tional and recreational life of the denomi- 
nation in Iowa. In 1910 the writer as 
director of religious education found 
beautiful grounds on the Iowa river at 
Iowa Falls, and a pavilion that had been 
in service some fifteen years. There was 
also a little old building used for a din- 
ing-hall. Enjoyable and helpful meetings 
had been held on the beautiful grounds. 
But a swinging bridge across the river 
leading into the town half a mile away 
had led to a debt of nearly $1000. In 
1910 the total enrolment was fewer than 
seventy-five. The Sunday schools and 
good men and women cooperated in pay- 
ing the debt, adding to the size of the 
pavilion, putting up a large and con- 
venient dining-hall, and another building 
for book display and for storage. 

Some of our best men and women in 
and out of the denomination aided in 
presenting strong and interesting pro- 
grams for ten to twelve days’ sessions, 
programs that were instructive, inspiring 
and educational. Fellowship and recrea- 
tion had a large place. An earnest spirit 
prevailed and many young people pledged 
themselves for life service on the foreign 
fields or in the homeland. The enrol- 
ment passed the mark of 1000 and Iowa 
had the largest number at its assembly 
of any of the northern states. It was 
here that the girls’ missionary educa- 
tional fund was born in 1918, proposed 
by Mrs. J. A. Lapham. Other good 
women responded heartily, and at the 
Iowa Convention the women accepted 
and adopted the fund for their support. 
Thus far twenty-three girls have been 
helped, several of whom are now on the 
foreign field. 

Under the direction of Director Victor 
N. Witter the assembly has continued to 
prosper. The attendance has largely in- 
creased until the 2000 mark has been 
passed. The programs stress educational 
plans and methods for Sunday schools 
and for B. Y. P. U., and they are proving 
exceedingly valuable. Mr. Witter has 


worked untiringly, aided by a competent 
committee, and Iowa has continued to 
hold its place at the front. 

Many competent helpers have had a 
hand in giving the Iowa assembly its 
well-earned place among the states. For 
seven years Dr. A. W. Caul has been a 
wheel horse as president of the assem- 
bly, giving service that money could not 
buy. For a yet longer time Pastor L. E. 
Viets of Boone has freely given many 
hours of time and large ability to the 
service of treasurer. But in length of 
time and all-around service for the as- 
sembly, Pastor C. W. Fletcher of Bed- 
ford is at the head of the class. From 
master of ceremonies to pitching tents 
and making beds, our brother has been 
ubiquitous, an indispensable man for the 
comfort of the people. 

A New Pavilion 

And now the call for a new building 
has become imperative. Last year the 
young people with fine enthusiasm, ably 
led by Director Witter, put up a new 
building especially for their class hours. 
The great audiences that gather demand 
more room and the call is out for $25,000 
for the enterprise. Iowa Convention is 
heartily with the movement. Dr. G. P. 
Mitchell, executive seceretary, and other 
leaders on the board, with many pastors 
and laymen, think that the hour has come 
when the assembly should have the at- 
tention of our churches and the money 
needed for the pavilion. The assembly 
has earned the first place in the denomi- 
nation, outside of the churches, in its 
care fos boys and girls and young people, 
and in the splendid programs that it pro- 
vides to.awaken and deepen interest in 
all departments of church and denomina- 
tional life. 


Among the Churches 


For some six years Pastor J. Frederick 
Catlin has led Baptist interests in Coun- 
cil Bluffs in strong victories. The stately 
new house of worship, finished last fall 
in time for the annual meeting of the 
convention last October, was a history- 
making event. The task seemed hercu- 
lean, but it was completed amid rich 
spiritual blessings and accessions to the 
church. Benevolences have been kept up 
remarkably, and the response for the 
current year is gratifying. In this case 
as in others over the state, the churches 
bearing heavy burdens at home are the 
ones that have responded best to the 
general program for benevolences. 
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Pastor Walter Huxford is doin 
good piece of work at Estherville. 
adds an interest in caring for boys in 
churches all over Iowa that g 
promise of excellent results if pas 
and fathers respond. The plans tha 
fas been maturing for years in this 
portant field, long neglected, will fit 
happy support from the men where 
junior auxiliary of the Baptist Brot 
hood is organized in the church. Fr 
E. Foulk, M. D., of Des Moines, 
worked the auxiliary out with m 
thought and with good results in 
First Church. | 

Deep sympathy is felt for Pastor E 
Anderson of Eagle Grove in the pas; 
away of his wife April 28. It 
thought that she was recovering fron 
operation for appendicitis when the. 
came suddenly. Dr. G. P. Mitchell. 
charge of the funeral services. The b 
was laid to rest at Omaha. Four ] 
children are left to mourn the death | 
good mother. 


Burns of the Kentucky 


Mountains 
By R. T. TUMBELSTON 

Fourteen years ago this ae | 
went as a new acquaintance of “Br 
of the mountains,” to the Clay cou 
hills of Kentucky to see at first h 
the work of this pioneer and Chris 
giant. Intending to make a visit | 
week or so and return to report | 
work to the Bible class I was then| 
recting, I spent four months, and. 
was richer and more meaningful to} 
after that experience. 

The early years of Oneida institu}! 
saw, when brave men and _ sacrifi 
women, as teachers and leaders of | 
school were struggling to bring then 
sage and meaning of Christian educa) 
to their own flesh and blood of tb} 
Kentucky fastnesses, and thus to elin} 
ate the dread evils, long their curs: 
the feud war and moonshine. What 
government in several forms attemy 
and failed in, they, rising in their ¢ 
need and appealing toa gracious heayi 
ly Father, saw the morning star of tl 
hopes dawh. 

Recently I attended the commer 
ment season of the school, and it seer 
that my eyes were deceiving me, 
ministrative buildings, dormitories — 
vast improvements dotted the roll 
campus and hills, where young men 
women, boys and girls were finding 
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ires of their hearts fulfilled—a chance 
some “larnin’.” Four times I spoke 
the various assemblies in connection 
ih their commencement program, and 
ih time I felt stronger in the convic- 
n, that no one ever had a more ap- 
iciative hearing or a more eager con- 
gation. A number of these young 
ple left when the last program was 
‘r, in the middle of the night to make 
j long journey by “jolt-wagon” or 
le-back to the train, in order to miss 
little as possible of the pedagogical 
rse at the state normal school; and 
ait of them to return to the hills to be 
Hh mentors of their younger brethren 
he. 

feinforcing it all, were dominant the 
its of these sturdy mountaineers, 
in, pure Anglo-Saxon stock—heroism, 
ficity for struggle, determination of 
Ose, strong mental potentialities, loy- 
| to their own, and an abiding trust 
nn almighty God. Deeply has Burns 
i the wealth of his rich personality 
pn these people, and still in their be- 
he carries on a nation-wide ministry. 


by 


e Commencement of the 
Berkeley Baptist Divin- 


| ity School 

By Leonarp W. RILEy 

Jhis year the closing exercises were 
| from Sunday, May 3, to Tuesday, 
+5. Sunday morning the annual ed- 
‘ional sermon was delivered by Pres. 
enard W. Riley of Linfield college in 
) First church, Oakland, and in the 
viing the missionary address by Rev. 
N. Rider, of Los Angeles. The fac- 
{ reception and the meeting of the 
tees on Monday afternoon and even- 
(were occasions of pleasant interest 
Il who participated in them. A con- 
wnce was held in the chapel on Tues- 
a afterncon with addresses by Supt. 
3. Wilson of the Berkeley school and 
‘John W. Bailey of the Divinity 
hol, the latter discussing “Our Christ- 
Schools and the Ministry.” The an- 
dinner in the First church, Berkeley. 
a attended by 115 friends of the 
tol, and presided over by Dr. James 
Vest who introduced as speakers: 
C. H. Hobart, Dr. A. M. Petty, Dr. 
e*ge W. Phillips, Paul L. Offenheiser, 
‘essor Marsh of Redlands university 
President Riley of Linfield college. 
le commencement address on Tues- 
evening was delivered by Dr. Am- 
e M. Bailey of the First church, 
tle, Wash., whose theme was “New 
tents in Education.” President Hill 
terred the degree of Master of Sacred 
plogy on Sidney B. Cooper, Master 
tts on Sandford Fleming and Bach- 
of Divinity on Paul L. Offenheiser; 
resented diplomas to Joseph T. Fer- 
tez, Harry A. Kern, Roy D. King 
Melvin S. McKericher and a cer- 
(te for one year’s work to Alice L. 
ison. 

* interesting and informing feature 
ae week was the examination on 


Tuesday afternoon of two candidates for 
ordination by the permanent council of 
the churches of the bay region. Roy D. 
King, ordained the next evening at the 
First church, Berkeley, goes at once to 
the pastorate of our mission church at 
Moab, Utah. Chester U. Strait, of St. 
Paul, Minn., to be ordained two weeks 
later at the First church, Oakland, will 
in June appear before the board of our 
Foreign Missionary society for appoint- 
ment as missionary to Burma. These 
young men gave evidence of satisfactory 
training in the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
school as probed by the members of the 
permanent council and will doubtless by 
their service further commend their 
alma mater. 


Rochester Seminary Com- 
mencement and Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary 


In all the seventy-five years of its 
honored history, Rochester seminary 
never reached a higher altitude than was 
reached in the exercises of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary and commencement 
which began on Sunday, May 10, and 
closed on Wednesday, May 13, 1925. 
The attendance of former graduates was 
the largest ever recorded at a com- 
mencement, the program was of a high 
order, the addresses were uniformly ex- 
cellent, the social fellowship aided by 
lunches and dinners served by the 
women of the Lake Avenue congrega- 
tion was substantially inspiring, and the 
spirit of Rochester seminary gave tone 
and character to all that was done and 
said. 

The best things in life are unreport- 
able. Words, however colorful, fail to 
describe the background and perspective 
of the program which made this anni- 
versary forever memorable. President 
Barbour gave a hint which revealed 
something of the antecedents back of 
the event when he said that the program 
had been in process of preparation for 
a whole year prior to May 10, 1925. 
Who can estimate the value. of such 
forehandedness, and who has _ vision 
enough to make real the long nights of 
council and the extended days of work 
involved in such preparations except 
those who have had the experience? Of 
the many speakers announced on the 
printed lists only two failed to appear, 
and their places were filled by able sub- 
stitutes. President Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on account of ill- 
ness was unable to be present, but 
President Hunt of Bucknell stepped into 
the breach and made a very excellent 
contribution to the subject of “The 
Place of Religion in Higher Education.” 
The president of the seminary again 
showed his versatility by reading “Mr. 
Dooley on the Siminary” when it was 
expected that Chas. A. McAlpine would 
do the honors to this fine bit of humor 
from the prolific brain of the late Walter 
Rauschenbusch. 

Space will not permit even a synopsis 
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of the twenty-three set addresses on 
the program, beginning with the bac- 
calaureate sermon by President Barbour 
and closing with a climacteric word by 
Professor Robins on “Ideals for the 
Rochester of the Future.” The names 
of some of the speakers is a sufficient 
guarantee of the excellent character of 
the messages given. Arthur C. Baldwin, 
well known writer of the Philadelphia 
Letter in THE Baptist preached the an- 
niversary sermon on “The Burden of 
Brotherhood,” Carl F. Stoeckmann of 
the First German church, St. Paul, 
preached the annual sermon before the 
German department. Milton G. Evans, 
president of Crozer seminary, President 
Henry Churchill King of Oberlin, Prof. 
Albert Henry Newman of Mercer uni- 
versity, enriched the program with their 
presence and their inspiring addresses, 
and Harry Emerson Fosdick in his clear 
and incisive style brought to the grad- 
uating class a current word of God on 
the value of abiding realities and the 
authority of reproducible experiences. 


The alumni were there in force, rep- 
resenting virtually all the years of the 
seminary’s history, both older and 
younger members of the alumni associa- 
tion speaking at different times on the 
program and all showing the same spirit 
of progress adapting itself to changing 
conditions and the same spirit of loyalty 
to the eternal Christ. Great enthusiasm 
was injected into the exercises of the 
commencement by the announcement 
that Ambrose Swasey, who was there to 
preside at the annual meeting of the 
New York Baptist Union for Ministerial 
Education, of which he is the president, 
has given $50,000 to endow the library 
of Rochester seminary. Big, generous 
men are always modest, and when Mr. 
Swasey spoke a word at the request of 
President Barbour, his whole manner 
and message were clothed with that 
sincere humility and genuine gracious- 
ness which makes him one of the best 
beloved men in the denomination. Sub- 
stantial progress was made during the 
year on the effort to increase the funds 
of the seminary by $350,000 and the 
work will go on until the full amount is 
underwritten. 


Nineteen young men and one young 
woman received their degrees at the 
hands of the president of the seminary: 
Earl Frederick Adams, Worcester, 
Mass.; Charles Floyd Banning, Horton, 
Kan.; George Wayland Carpenter, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y.; Vivian Ivor Evans, 
Chili Center, N. Y.; Frederick Leroy 
Gilson, Knoxville, Iowa; Warren Em- 
mett Jackson, Birmingham, Mich.; Fin- 
ley Keech, Netcong, N. J.; David Seldon 
Mathews, Hubbard, Ohio; Ray Norris 
McCann, Casper, Wyo.; Marion Jeffer- 
son. McPike, Palmyra, Mo.; William 
Franklin C. Nelson, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada; Clayton Allen Pepper, Vernon, 
N. Y.; Herman Chester Rice, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mark Rich, Orenco, Ore.; Oscar 
Whitson Sedam, Muncy, Pa.; Harry An- 


e Northern Baptist Convention—Seattle, Wash.—June 30—July 5 
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thony Shewhart, New Canton, IIL; 
Harold Hulbert Slocum, Bay City, 
Mich.; Gladys Emily Townsend, Leroy, 
N. Y.; David O. Voss, Toledo, Ohio; 
Walter Ifland Welden, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

The report of the treasurer showed as- 
sets nearly all productive of more than 
two million dollars with expenditures 
for the year of nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. Rochester’s greatest 


asset, however, is her riches in the con- 
temporary faculty, her inheritance in 
former teachers who have gone to their 
reward, the wealth invested in her 
alumni and the inestimable value of her 
spirit which is the spirit of the kingdom 
of God. The announcement was 
made that Foster Wood of Bucknell uni- 
versity will begin his work with the 
seminary next year as professor of Eng- 
lish Bible and sociology. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


BETWEEN THREE AND FOUR HUNDRED en- 
thusiastic young people attended the 
first meeting of the University Baptist 
Young People’s association, held at the 
First Baptist’ church” of “Pomona, 
Calif. 


Pastor KNUDSEN of Glasgow, Mont., has 
been teaching during the past year while 
taking care of the weak church at that 
place. He expects to enter college next 
fall. 


Pastor J. WuHiTtcoMB BrouGHER of Los 
Angeles added to the usual attractions 
on Sunday evening, May 3, a chorus of 
forty whistling girls. 


CLARKSBURG CHURCH, (W. Va.), had a 
home-coming May 3, for all who have 
been received into the membership of 
the church during the pastorate of Rev. 
J. W. Graves. He announced that on 
that day he and they would observe 
their last Lord’s Supper together. 

Pastor CLARENCE Hitt FRANK of the 
First church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
maintains a “kinderkirk’” for children 
under seven years of age. 

Rev. L. J. VeLTE, pastor of Merriam 
Park church, St. Paul, supplied the pul- 
pit of the Woodland Park church in 
the same city on a recent Sunday eve- 
ning. 

Rev. W. R. JEWwELL, who formerly served 
the First church, Joiiet, was guest and 
preacher for Pastor Carman, May 10. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. dedicated a new pipe or- 
gan March 22. 

Rev. H. H. Tirse of Rangoon, Burma, 
preached for Pastor A. P. Howells at. 
Jacksonville, IIL, Apr. 26. His daughter 
is a member of that church. 


CrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY will hold 
its fifty-seventh anniversary May 31. 
Among the speakers are Dr. T. Clagett 
Skinner, Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick and Rev. How- 
ard K. Williams. 


Pastor H. S. Crossman, First church, 
Royersford, Pa., rejoices over a new par- 
sonage in this fashion: “It is really very 
fine and we are all proud of it. Every 
one who has seen it has remarked upon 
its beauty.” 

OTTAWA UNIVERSITY will graduate a class 
of sixty members June 3. Graduates in- 
clude representatives from three other 
states than Kansas and one foreign coun- 
try. Twenty-two are men, the rest— 
women. 

BULLETINS FROM ALL PARTS of the coun- 


try are full of notes about campaigns to 
finance the annual budgets and annual 
elections. They are most heartening to 
read, the dominant note being one of 
encouragement, There is a general ten- 
dency towards larger budgets for the 
coming year. 


THE BAPTIST MISSION in South India re- 
ports 5684 baptisms for the last year. 

REPORTS OF HIGH APPRECIATION come from 
all over the west concerning the recent 
visitation of President Milliken and Gen- 
eral Secretary W. H. Bowler and the 
conferences held by them. 


Rev. W. S. WALLACE, resigned at LaVeta, 
Colo., is available for pastoral work. 


ONE OF THE MOST FREQUENT notes of joy 
in’ the letters from the churches is that 
they either reached or exceeded their 
missionary quota. 


Rev. Wm. Drinc of India has been vis- 
iting churches in Colorado, and is fol- 
lowed by a trail of enthusiasm. 

Rev. E. O. Orro, of Bethany church, 
Denver, has been on the sick list, but 
has fairly recovered. 

Pastor A. W. ATKINSON, of Loveland, 
Colo., recently seriously ill, is convales- 
cent and able to do a little work. 

Dr. AND Mrs. JoHN SKEEN of Boulder, 
Colo., are going to tour it to Seattle in 
their car. 


A MEETING OF THE BAPTIST WOMEN of 


Pueblo, Colo., was held at the First 
church, Apr. 23, with Mrs. Alexander 
McLeash of .Chicago. and Mrs. FE. 1. 


Smith of Denver as guests and speakers. 


66 A FRIEND in need,” my neigh- 
bor said to me— 
“And friend indeed is what I mean 


to be; 

In time of trouble I will come to 
you, 

And in the hour of need you’ll find 
me true.” 

I thought a bit and took him by 
the hand; 

“My friend,” said I, “you do not 
understand 

The inner meaning of that simple 
rhyme, 


A friend is what the heart needs 
all the time.” 

—Henry van Dyke, Bloomington, 

Ind., Bulletin. 
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and daughters’ banquet. 


THE BAPTI 


Pastor W. H. DonNER was ordaine 
Campo, Colo., in April. 

Fort Lupton, Coto., broke all of its 
vious records for Sunday-school atte 
ance, with 157 present Easter Sunda 


Pastor E, Payne, at Delta, Colo., is 
ing the stereopticon in his Sunday ey 
ing services, with missionary lect 
and an excellent interest. 

MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY BOARD of 
First church, Hamilton, Ohio, toget 
with their wives gave a farewell din 
at the Y. M. C. A. building Apr. 27 
Rev. W. T. Cambron of Ft. Thor 
Ky., who has been serving the chu 
as supply pastor. 


Pastor W. H. Geistwetr of First che 
Dayton, Ohio, is giving to his yo 
people a series of Sunday evening 
mons “To Miladdie and Milassie,” y 
illustrated preludes. | 

Pastor J. Scott EBERSOLE, of Lafay 
Avenue church, Buffalo, gives curi 
Sunday evenings to “Youth’s Probl 
in the New Age.” 

First CHURCH, EVANSTON, ILL., in 
all who desired to “remember mot 
by doing for other mothers who ar 
need,” to leave an offering with Mrs. 


E. Burch and Mrs. J. E. Low for 


Baptist Old People’s Home. 
Pastor MELsourNE P. Boynton has | 
pastor of Woodlawn church, Chie: 
and finds the present condition ot | 
work there more encouraging than ¢ 
before. The church is engaged in 
campaign to finance the annual bud! 
and although the canvass is not ¢) 
pleted it has already secured the lar; 
response for this purpose in its hist 
PRESIDENT Ernest D. Burton of the 
iversity of Chicago, who has been in} 


hospital, is reported well on the | 
recovery. 


A THOUSAND CALIFORNIANS are plan) 
to attend the Northern Baptist Cass) 
tion at Seattle. ' 


Mr. K. NAKANE, a member of the | 
church, Sacramento, intends to study 
the ministry. 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORIC BUILDING 
the church at Woburn, Mass., was } 
stroyed by fire, Jan” 2. Under diffi 
ties, but united in faith and courage, | 
Charel has held itself and its work) 
gether in the Y. M. C. A. building si 
that time. A suggestion from the cht) 
under these circumstances to effec! 
union of churches was rejected by} 
but one of the other churches. Tené 
later the church decided to build a 1) 
house, and Pastor John E. Vassar | 
lieves that it will succeed. 

Pastor CLARENCE W. KeEMPER Of | 
Temple, Charleston, W. Va., annour 
that his people will soon be ready 
occupy the “best equipped all-ro 
church building in the Northern F) 
tist Cotivention.” 4 

Sunpay, May 17, Rev. Robert As 
worth of Vonkers' No Yea Rev. C 
ence H. Frank of First church, Pow 
keepsie, exchanged pulpits for the ¢ 

On Monpay, May 11, Everyman's E 
class of the First church of Bridgep 
Conn., gave a complimentary moth 
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EVERAL CHURCHES authorized their trus- 
3 to borrow money to cover their 
jsionary apportionments. 


HOS. D, Leysa, 1708 Spruce street, 
Pblo, Colo., took up his new work 
(. | as missionary among the Mexi- 
in that state. 


\NNOUNCEMENT IS JUST MADE from 
\shington, D. C., that Dr. Harry 
yeon Wells, professor of pathology in 
h University of Chicago. has received 
h distinction of election to a life-mem- 
ship in the National Academy of 
nces. 

VER 18,000 WERE BAPTIZED on the fields 
fhe Foreign Mission society last year, 
wording to the reports that have so 
abeen received. 


tT BaRNUM cHURCH, Denver, Rev. 
iest E. Poff, formerly pastor of the 
tist church at Dodge City, Kan., took 
(pis ministry Apr. 1. 

i Baprist BIBLE INSTITUTE has been 
pied in Portland with Dr. W. T. Mil- 
iki as dean. 


x M. Asusy Jones of Atlanta, was 
ently reelected chairman of the Com- 
ion on International Relations and 
Will W. Alexander continues as di- 
(or of the work. 


4. ATTEMPT TO REACH a goal of thirty 
ay vacation Bible schools this season 
} cing made by the Baptist churches 

ndianapolis. Already the number of 
fipated schools has reached twenty- 


“me Hitt Crest CHURCH, corner Ter- 
© and Villa avenues, Indianapolis, 
a)dedicated Sunday, May 17. 


{ P. M. Jamison, at his residence in 
bland, Ore., passed to his heavenly 
Oie Apr 10. 

‘az First cHurcH, Denver, has received 
Daa fide offer of $175,000 for its down- 
| property, which it will probably 
ot and build a new $400,000 edifice 
é the state capitol. 

(CURCHES ARE BEGINNING to recognize 
I!” in connection with mother’s day. 
ithe First church of Auburn, N. Yer ot 
h Rev. Harold N. Geistweit is pas- 
las gone a step farther and desig- 
ti May 17 as daughters’ day. 

diz First cuurcu of Oakland, Calif., 
itduces a mother, son and daughter 


luet as one of the variations of the 
ain, 


FsToR SHANKs at Salem, Ore., distrib- 
‘in the autos parked down town on 
iday afternoons a card of invitation 
Ithe slogan, “The church that wel- 
's Strangers,” set to music. 


7. E. L. Spauxprnc, a former pastor of 
1 Avenue, Oakland, Calif., was in- 
id May 3, as assistant to the ‘pres- 
Pastor, George W. Phillips, who 
lup the work when Mr. Spaulding 
'to the war. When the enlarging 
fam of the church called for an as- 
it, Mr. Spaulding was the first and 
Ychoice for the place. By August 

is year the church will have re- 
its plant and installed what is 

bly the largest broadcasting sta- 
n wned by any church in the coun- 


. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL BAPTIST SEMINARY 
at East Orange, N. J., will hold its an- 
nual commencement May 24-29. Grad- 
uates are Michael B. Elavsky, Leo Mack- 
ovic, Richard A. Mikolon, Alexander Mi- 
chael Rebach, Damian Iovan, George D. 
Marian, James F. Prigodich, John M. 
Vensky and Theodore K. Yuzva. Speak- 
ers will be President Frank L. Ander- 
son, Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo and the grad- 
uates. 


EVANGELIST JAMES KRAMER who _ has 
been successful in many of the best 
churches in the country, may be ad- 
dressed at 1432 Clayton St. Denver, 
Colo. 

Pastor JOHN McFarLankE is in the eighth 
year of his pastorate at Austin, Minn., 
and the church is passing through the 
most prosperous period in its history. 
The Surday school is at its maximum. 

Rey. W. T. Evmore at First church, Lin- 
coln, Neb., requires two assistants: Dr. 
Carey J. Pope, as university pastor, and 


Be a Booster 


| you think your church the best 
Tell ’em so! 

If you’d have it lead the rest, 
Help it grow! 

When there’s anything to do, 

Let them always count on you, 

You'll feel good when it is through, 
Don’t you know? 


If you’re used to giving knocks, 
Change your style; 

Throw bouquets instead of rocks 
For awhile. 

Let the other fellow roast, 

Shun him as you would a ghost; 

Meet his banter with a boast 
And a smile. 


When a stranger from afar 
Comes along 

Tell him who and what you are— 
Make it strong. 

Never flatter, never bluff, 

Tell the truth, for that’s enough, 

Be a booster, that’s the stuff, 
Don’t just belong. 


Encarnocion V. Garcia for the Mexican 
work. 


HowArp CLARKSON WHuIitTcomMsB, pastor at 
Calvary, Omaha, prints in his church bul- 
letin an impressive liturgical communion 
service based upon the church covenant. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the West Cen- 
tral District of the W. A. B. H. F. M. 
S. was held at the First church, Topeka, 
May 12-14. Participants on the program 
were Mesdames F. L. Miner, E. L. Ryals, 
Paul Lange, F, R: Asquith, M. E. 
Wasser, A. R. Smith, H. H. Bollard, 
Paul Thrasher, C. M. Medearis, C. F, 
Matthews, E. L. Wright, W. E. Bullis, 
Edward Johnson, E. H. Clark, Lewis 
Jacobsen, C. T. Ilsley, W. C. Simons, J. 
R. Burke, J. F. Watts, J. BeLong,’R. P. 
Plimpton and F. C. Williams; Misses 
Helen Tenhaven, Jeannette Price, Mabel 
E. Bovell, Ah Ma and Yama Shimamura; 
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Messrs. Joseph Alicata, C. F. Matthews, 
W. I. Cole. 


IN THE PASTORATE of Rev. J. W. Graves 
at Clarksburg, W. Va., which has cov- 
ered five years, about 500 have been 
added to the membership, a community 
house has been secured and the house of 
worship repaired, the Sunday school has 
grown from an average attendance of 
300 to 500 with an enrolment of 1000, 
and the present church membership is 
1150. 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE NOTABLE PASTORATE 
of Dr. W. W. Bustard, covering sixteen 
years at Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, the 
church passed resolutions reciting his 
manifold activities and usefulness in the 
life of the community as well as of the 
church and the denomination, and ex- 
pressing the warm love and regret of 
the people towards both Doctor and 
Mrs. Bustard. 


At Lincorn Park, Derrorr, Rev. Asa 
Richardson began work Apr. 1. A 
church was organized Apr. 28, and 
ground has been secured for a chapel 
to be built this summer. 


DETROIT CHURCHES WILL HOLD a training 
school conference for vacation Bible 
school workers, June 30-July 1, in Wood- 
ward Avenue church. 


First CHURCH, JoLiet, Itt., held a father 
and son supper May 15. 

Rev. Rosert B. Hitt, Wellsburg, W. Va., 
will close four years with the church at 
that place July 15. He will be available 
for another engagement and till that 
date may be addressed there. 


Pastor RUSSELL A. RApson put out an 
artistic and beautiful mimeographed 
souvenir mothers’ day bulletin. 


Rev. JAMes B. Litrte has found such 
success in evangelistic work that he is 
planning to do such work exclusively. 
Rev. Albert A. Gordanier of Paris, Ill, 
will be glad to give further information. 

Otiver U. ‘CHAPMAN, formerly associate 
of Dr. James M. Francis, now at Bruce 
Avenue church, Windsor, Ont., is re- 
joicing over the dedication of his new 
church plant, organized for all forms of 
modern church work and costing $125,- 
000. 


Pastor Everson R. McKinney at Cairo, 
Ill., is in the midst of a great and con- 
tinuing revival movement which he re- 
gards as the most wonderful revival he 
has experienced in the thirty-five years 
of his ministry. Its moral effects are as 
striking as its religious expression, par- 
ticularly in the eradication of dancing, 
Sunday baseball and Sunday business. 


Rev. C. H. Hanns, 1461 Vermont St., 
Quincy, Ill. is available for either tem- 
porary or settled service with some 
church. 


GREEN Bay, Wis., under the leadership 
of Rev. Edwin Simpson is growing in 
all of its departmegts, has added several 
new departments, met all liabilities and 
paid part of its debt. 


Rev. R. N. VanDoren, pastor of Calvary 
church, Chicago, does not know whether 
to rejoice or not over the fact that at a 
community health exposition the other 
day, he took the second prize for men 
and women over seventy. 
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AT THE OLD First CHURCH, Providence, 
R. L., the Rhode Island Baptist Conven- 
tion celebrates its centennial year dur- 
ing the week of May 17. 

First CHURCH, Pawtucket, R. I., cele- 
brated Apr. 15, both the 120th anniver- 
sary of its organization and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the settlement of its 
present pastor, Dr. Frank Rector. 

First CHURCH, ProvipENcE, R. I, will 
soon celebrate the 150th anniversary of 
the erection of its present house of wor- 
ship. Dr. Arthur W. Cleaves, formerly 
editor of THE Baptist is its pastor. 

SUMMER SUPPLIES for the Park Avenue 
church, New York City, include Drs. 
Shailer Matthews, C. N. Arbuckle, James 
Gordon Gilkey and Willard L. Sperry. 

Pastor AND Mrs. J. H. BEaven, of 
Rochester, N. Y., Lake Avenue church, left 
last week for a tour through England 
‘and the Holy Land. 


Pror. Louis A. Potrer for the past thir- 
teen years organist and director of music 
for Calvary church, Washington, D. C., 
becomes leader of music for the Baptist 
Temple, Charleston, W. Va. 


BETHEL CHURCH, PITTBURGH, would like 
to buy fifty or more Baptist hymnals 
with responsive readings. Not new 
books, but used ones to fill out the set 
now being used. Any church having 
such to sell, may write to Rev. E. L. 
Krumreig, 323 Birmingham Ave., Car- 
rick, Mt. Oliver Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE DEBATING SEASON at Kalamazoo col- 
lege was officially closed May 8, when 
during the student assembly, the college 
was presented with an engraved cup 
given by the Michigan debating league. 
Kalamazoo college, Western State Nor- 
mal school, Ypsilanti, Olivet, Albion, 
Alma and Hope, are members of this 
league. Each of the schools participated 
in two rounds of debates. Kalamazoo 
college has received unanirnous decisions 
in its favor for all debates in the league 
this year. It also has the highest stand- 
ing, having received first place two years 
ago and also this year, and losing last 
year by only one point. 

Rev. ARTHUR E. COWLEy will soon ob- 
serve his first anniversary as pastor of 
the First church of Lebanon, Ind. Eas- 
ter Sunday saw the largest Sunday 
school in the history of the church, 591 
Good Friday night was observed by a 
candle-light communion service. The 
pastor conducted his own meetings and 
Russell Kauffman led the singing. There 
were over forty decisions. At the popu- 
lar evening service in which the pastor 
is giving a series of “Fireside sermons,” 
the church is full and the Sunday-school 
room and gallery are used to accommo- 
date the attendance. Great crowds of 
young people attend the services. 

Rev. EuGENE GRAFTON MINTz and the 
Grace church, of Milwaukee, have had 
the assistance of Dr. Henry Edward 
Tralle of New York, in planning a new 
educational building. Doctor Tralle 
preached for the church on Sunday, Apr. 
26, and conferred with the committee 
and the architect on Monday following. 
Doctor and Mrs. Tralle are to lecture 
and teach in Illinois summer assembly 
at Alton. 


AN INSPIRING SERVICE took place at the 
University Baptist church, University of 
Illinois, Sunday morning, May 10, when 
the new advisory board for next school 
year was publicly installed. The charge 
was given by Mr. I. O. Foster of the 
university high-school faculty assisted 
by the university pastor, Rev. Martin S. 
Bryant. The board consists of three 
Baptist faculty men and twelve Baptist 
young men, all students in the univer- 
sity. 

Paut RAUSCHENBUSCH, son of the late 
Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch of Roches- 
ter seminary, and teacher in the de- 
partment of economics of the University 
of Wisconsin, 
Brandeis, daughter of Louis Brandeis, 
justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The announcement of 
the engagement was recently made in 
Washington by the parents of Miss 
Brandeis. Miss Brandeis is also an in- 
structor in the University of Wisconsin. 

Rev. Georce B. Davis, (B.D., Chicago, 
1925), is now settled and actively busy 
at South church, Milwaukee. 


Gains, Losses, Changes and 
Buildings 
Members Received and Lost 


Boone, Colo., Evangelist E. M.:-Stead- 
man, trebled membership in a series of 
meetings. 

Bijou, Colo., Steadman, 54 additions. 

Vona, Colo., Steadman, baptism, 107; 
statement or letter, 25. 

Simla, Colo., Pastor i.ewis, baptisrn, 3. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., baptism, 22; 
hand of fellowship, 65. 

Pueblo, First, Colo., 
meetings, nearly 200. 

Berthoud, Colo., 
last few months. 

Louisville, Colo., 
baptism, 12. 

La Junta, Colo., P. E. Mundy, assisted 
by Ray G. Upson, singer, “many conver- 
sations.” 

Delta, Colo., E. Payne, baptism, 7; for 
the year, 32 baptized and 35 by letter. 

Bethel, Pittsburgh, E. L. Krumreig, 
baptism, 2. 


from Kramer 


baptism, 12 in the 


Cleaveland Autrey, 


Lamp to My Feet 


Y Saviour, through this world’s 
dark night 
I need a clear and shining light 
To bring my distant home in 
sight, 
And lead me there! 


That I from every snare may flee, 
And never wander, Lord, from 
thee, 
Thy Word unto my feet shall be 
My lamp, my light. 


Its cheering beams around me cast, 
Till darkness ended, danger past, 
I reach my Father’s home at last, 
And rest with thee! 
—William Deck. 


is to marry Elizabeth ~ 


THE BAPTI, 


First, Philadelphia, James S. Kirt 
hand of fellowship, 8. 

Oakmont, Pa., D. L. Woods, bapti 
8; letter, 5. 

Homestead, Pa. C. E. Griffin, 
ceived during the year, 79. 

First, Punxsutawny, Pa., E. C. Po 
within the year, baptism 109; total, 13 

Park Avenue, N. Y. City, Corne 
Woelfkin, hand of fellowship, 12. 

Calvary, Chicago, R. N. VanDo 
received within the year, 17; lost 
death, 5; by letter, 11; by erasure, 51 

Baptist Temple, Charleston, W. 
Clarence Kemper, letter, 6; baptism 
watchcare, 4. 

First Evanston, James M. Stifler, b 
of fellowship, 16. 

Lebanon, Ind., First, Arthur E. C 
ley, assisted by Russell Kaufman, sin 
decisions, 40. 

Cairo, Ill, Everson R. Mackin 
baptism, 6; in the last ten weeks, | 

Windsor, Ontario, Oliver U. Chapa 
hand of fellowship, 40. 

Woodlawn, Chicago, Melbourne! 
Boynton, hand of fellowship, 32. | 

Stanton Park, Detroit, L. D. Bal 
gall, additions in less than one year,| 

River Rouge, Detroit, C. Frank V: 
land, received in eight months, 83. _ 

Clarksburg, W. Va., J. W. Graves, I: 
tism, 6; baptized Easter, 25; receivet) 
the last six months, 75; in five years, | 

First, Lawrence, ‘Rane John F, We 
baption: 19; letter, 16; statement,’ 
student associate members, 12; total, 

Calvary, Omaha, total additioms for 
year, 96; losses, 37; net gain, 59; me 
membership, 914. 

First, Lincoln, ‘Neb., W. T. : 4d 
recewad since Jari, 17: 

Austin, Minn., John ‘McFarlane, 4 
ten yee! baptism, 87; others, } 
total, 107. 

Darby, Mont., baptism, 2. | 

West Garfield district, Mont. T.} 
Mack, missionary, baptisms every $! 
day. 

Cohagen-Rock dist., Mont., J. G I 
den, conversions, 7. 

Miles City, Mont., recent baptisas 

Havre, Mont., hapHene 4. 

Billings, Mont., baptism, 6; lette: 

Bozeman, Mont., received, 4. q 

Anaconda, Mont, baptism, 3. 

Great Falls, Mont., additions 
cently, 13. E. | 

Missoula, Mont., 

Lewistown, First, Mont., 
others, 3. 

Helens! First, Mont., baptism, 16. 

Roundup, Monts baptism, 7. 

Laurel, Mont., baptient ate | 

Hamilton-Stevenson-Victor, Mont, 
R. Milliam, baptism, 4. 

Wyola-Lodge Grass, R. O. Shan 
confessions, 18. 

Butte, First, Mont., 
ers, 2. 


First, Salem, Ore., 
hand ot fellowship, il. 


Milo S. Waller, baptism 


i! 


baptism, 16. 
baptism 


baptism, 24; 


Ernest H. Sha 


letter, 8. a 
Seattle, First, Wash. A. M. Ba 
hand of fellowship, 51. 7 | 
Oakland, First, Calif., John 7 
April, 29 additions. 
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Station WCOY 


4 ees is station WCOY (We count on you) broadcasting 
7 from the office of THE BAPTIST, third floor of the 
| Immanuel Bldg., at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“Dear friends of radioland: We did our best to get Dan 
| Bryant of Corvallis, Ore., on the air tonight. Failing to 
get here, he called us by phone. A condensed report of 
_ our conversation is given rather than disappoint you. We 
- all wanted to hear him.” 


“Hello, is this station WCOY? Thank you. This is the 
voice of Oregon calling. You’ve heard of Genesis, haven’t 
you? Well, Genesis 2:8 is Oregon. Westward? Oh yes, 

_ westward, but Oregon is the garden all right, in Eden, 
_ tight at the end of the rainbow. You can’t go west from 
_ Oregon. It’s east, if you try. 


I’ve seen sixty 
miles of them at a time in the garden here, all ablossom . 
_ ground so covered with white petals that it looks like 


“Yes, California sees her mistake now. But it’s too late. 
‘They’re sneaking into Oregon in such numbers that our 
chamber of commerce is considering a California exclusion 


home. Do our folks read it? T’ll say they do. ‘How 
many read Coolidge’s address before the Washington 
missionary conference?’ I asked my Thursday night audi- 
ence. Yes, audience. Twelve hands went up—seven 
Democrats and five Republicans. It had just arrived. You 
should have been: present when we had “April Missions 
Review.” It would have contributed something to your 


education. Oh yes, it can be done. 


“THE BAPTIST? Yes, absolutely. I was coming to 
that right now. I have some big plans under way for the 
paper. Told our people Sunday that they ought to know 
the names of our missionaries and pastors in churches that 
are really doing things. It is not right to be asleep on the 
mount while Christ is transfiguring the world. Our people 
ought to read something besides the endless signboards in 
town and ought to see beyond the end of the rainbow. 
I’m for rainbows and gardens all right, but those ideas 
can be carried too far. I know many Baptists have de- 
nominational myopia. I am fitting a myopiortholicon upon 
each member of my church. What’s that? Oh, what does 
it mean? Now really, I haven’t time. Just use the word 
telescope. I call THE BAPTIST our denominational 
miopiortholicon. But denominational telescope conveys 
much the same idea. 


‘act. They’re worse than the Japs. We require these Cali- 
. fornians to take an oath that they will go to work before 
You see, they went to 
ine and ocean scenery 
working. And as for 
or not, there are 1100 
_ automobiles entering the state every day this spring, and 
Most of these latter 
want to stay. You can see what we are up against. 


we let them pass the custom-house. 


California expecting to live on sunsh 


_ and have gotten out of the way of 
those coming in by auto: believe me 


_ every fourth car is from California. 


_ “Where am I located? Right in the center of the garden 
The Pison? 
Loveliest stream you ever saw. 


_\that’s westward in Eden. 
fright through our city. 
We call it the Willamette. 


“My church building? Sure. 


| Ministerial Changes 


¢ Miller, Ashland, Ore., deposed. 
€ notice elsewhere). 


anklin Fenner, Piqua, Ohio, called 
ie Junction, Colo. 


B. Bolton moved from Ramona, 
4l., to Fowler, Colo. 


JE. Bordner, Polson, Mont., closed 
iSvork April 30. 

Mthur C. Wickenden, First, Owa- 
Mi, Minn., resigned to accept at 
fan City, Iowa; begins June 1. 
ther Little, Charlotte, N. C., called 
‘cond, St. Louis. 

JW. Graves, Clarksburg, W. Va., re- 
8d to accept at Main Street church, 
Miamton, N. Y. 

4 Cleveland Brenneman, Immanuel, 
© Vayne, Ind., resigned. 

WW. Bustard, Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 


LiP. Champney, Wilmington, Vt., 
. to Shannock, R. I. 

ward Johnson, called to First, Pots- 
m Y. 


Freeman Carnegie, Pittsburgh, re- 


| A fine new one seating 
1200. However, we do not always need all the room. We 
at least are honest in reporting things. 
members. The missionary magazine Missions? We cer- 
_tainly do. We take 150 copies a month—one for every 


Goodbye.” 


Sure. It flows 


“Finally, we’ve just elected twelve new deacons. 
deacon who does not read THE BAPTIST will be gently 
but firmly thrown into the Willamette river for failing to 
deak. I haven’t told them that yet. 
to me while phoning you. I think the trustees will be glad 
to assume full responsibility in this matter. 


“Well, remember ‘The Maine’ and ‘E Pluribus Unum.’ 


Any 


The idea just came 


“The office boy says that in his opinion the doctrine of 
ecclesiastical somnambulism is a deadly one and ought to 
be abolished. He says that in a mild way that is what the 
Germans mean by ‘Schrecklichkeit,” but that since the war 


is over the people ought to wake up, subscribe for THE 


We have 500 
phone. 


Frank Cech, Slovak, Monaca, Pa., re- 
signed. 


S. A. Parker, First, Tarentum, Pa., re- 
signed. 

Elias Jones, East Branch, N. Y. Or- 
dained Apr. 22. 

Mark Rich, Ray N. McCann and Wal- 
ter I. Weldon ordained at Rochester, N. 
Yo; May 1: 

Church Buildings 

Calvary, Yonkers, N. Y., George Dur- 
ward Adams, raised $60,000 for a new 
building. 

Potsdam, N. Y., Alban H. McKnight, 
raising $3,000 for improvements. 

Calvary, Chicago, sold a piece of prop- 
erty on Michigan Boulevard for $36,000. 

Maranatha, Detroit, W. W. McMaster, 
planning to build a new house of wor- 
ship. 

First Polish, Detroit, Anthony Soltis, 
dedicated, April 26. 

Craig, Colo., new building, cost $12,000. 

Boulder, Colo., new building under 
construction, $100,000. 

Boone, Crawley and Briggsdale, Colo., 
building new churches. 

Broadway, Denver, Sunday-school an- 
nex completed, $60,000. 

Seattle, First, paid debt of $24,000. 


BAPTIST, and get hilariously busy where Life is calling. 


“WCOY now signs off. That was Dan Bryant, a voice 
from Oregon speaking to us tonight by long distance 
Dr. Robert Gordon of Wisconsin will be on the 

air, May 30. Goodnight.” 


Obituary 


Dorward Collins Pratt, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Parke C. Pratt, peacefully entered up- 
on his final rest Apr. 19, 1925, at the home 
or his parents, 730 N. Winter St., Salem, 

re. 

Deceased was born at Sheldon, Iowa, June 
2, 1896, residing later with his parents at~ 
Bigelow, Minn,, Modesto and Stockton, 
Calif., and Veneta and Salem, Ore. He en- 
tered the University of Oregon at Eugene 
in 1917 and soon thereafter enlisted in the 
Ua Ss Navve : 

While in training at Harvard university 
he underwent an operation and thereafter 
suffered a physical disability which 
thwarted his cherished life plans. While in 
his usual health he was stricken with diph- 
theria followed by pneumonia and passed to 
his reward after a week’s illness. 

At the age of seven he dedicated his life 
to the service of the Master, was baptized 
and united with the Baptist church at Mo- 
desto. His final membership was in the 
First Baptist church of Salem. 

His death was victory; our unmeasured 
loss has released to him a blessed heritage. 


The trustees and friends of the Amer- 
ican colleges in the Near East have con. 
tributed the first million dollars to the 
fund that is being raised in order to 
carry on this work during the next five 
years. After making a very careful 
study of the plan for financing these in- 
stitutions, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, iid 
has agreed to contribute $1 for every 
$3 pledged, provided the entire amount 
of $2,500,000 is subscribed before June 
30, 1925. 


’ 
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The Saving Sense 


He May Go on Forever 
Absent-Minded Professor (going round 
in one of those revolving doors): “Bless 
me! I can’t remember whether I was 
going in or coming out!” 


A Chicago Tribune ad reads: ‘Write 
for free booklet, ‘A Woman Who Beat 
Her Husband,’ and learn how. Address, 


etc.” 


In an old Boston cemetery there is a 
neglected marker that bears this inscrip- 
tion: “Sacred to the memory of Eben 
Harvey, who departed this life suddenly 
and unexpectedly by a cow kickihg him 
on the 15th of September, 1853. Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


The Lost Cause 
Among our literary scenes, 
Saddest this sight to me, 
The graves of little magazines 
That died to make verse free. 
—Keith Preston in Chicago News. 


The Baptist 
Vol. VI 


Chicago, IIl., May 23, 1925 


Tue Baptist is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of church 
membership $2.00; single copies, 10 cents. In 
foreign countries, postage $1.04 extra; in 
Canada 52 cents, 


Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before a 
change goes into effect. Give key number as 
it appears on label. 


Remittances: Should be made payable to 
THe Baptist. Acknowledgment ig through 
change of label date. If check on local bank 
is sent, add exchange 


Renewal notice will be sent previous to date 
to which subscription is paid. Subscriber 
should send in renewal promptly or, if paper is 
not desired send discontinuance order. 


Advertising: Display: 


No. 16 


Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space discounts. 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 
100 words free; 4 cents per word for addi- 
tional; cash to accompany order, 


Correspondence should be addressed to THE 
Baptist, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Want Ads 


Collection Enveleopes ‘‘wasteless system,” 
2 cents cheaper per carton. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


— 


Baptist minister wants location suited to 
taking degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
B c/o Baptist. 
eee ee ee ee eee eee 

Pastor, 35 years of age, college trained, 
6th year in present pastorate, wishes 
change July 1. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Pastor, care Baptist. 


_ Washington D. C. Mrs. Kern has de- 
lightful homelike rooms for travelers. Cafe 
adjacent. Garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone Franklin 1142. 
Free map sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, 
Northwest. 


=e Re ee A a 

For Sale—Established Drug Business to 
close estate. Excellent proposition. Write 
Dr. W. H. Perry, Sterling, Ill. 


Bargain, used Pipe Organ, excellent con- 
dition, style Gothic, two manual and pedal, 
twenty-two speaking stops. Description, 
price and photo furnished on request. Pitts 
Pipe Organ Co., 1913 Clark Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska, 


Among the jokes on the newly rich 
is one told by Harry Payne Whitney: 

“This chap,” said Mr. Whitney, “went 
to luncheon the other day. The maitre 
d’hotel urged him to try the peas. 

“Ne have some very fine peas, sir, 
just in from Florida this morning.’ 

“‘No,’ said the newly-rich man in a 


¥ 


¢ 
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loud, firm voice. ‘No -peas, waiter, 
don’t like the way they roll off 
knife.’ ” 


“Human fossils are never discovere 
says a professor. And we can see th 
walking about the streets almost ; 
day! 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


THERE are, of course, some New Testament heroes in this cross word 


puzzle. 


But the greater number of words come from the Old Testament. 


You will find this test more interesting than difficult—more amusing 
than hard. 


=. 
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words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (9) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- | 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 


indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 
It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 


These will furnish hints to those words which y 
t 


the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in 
and vertically. 


HORIZONTAL 


1. A son of Jacob (Gen. 30-11) 
4. A son of Noah 

7 A fowl 

10. Behold 

11. A New Testament book 
12. Part of the verb “‘to be” 
14. To caress 

16. A quadruped 

18. Wise saying 

20 A minor prophet 

21. The first high priest 

22. Wager 

24. Son of Jacob 

26. Head covering 

29. Pronoun 

30. A minor prophet 

31. <A preposition 

33. A measure of weight 

35. Abraham’s nephew 

36. In Ezra 2:61 


= VERTICAL 
2 The same 

3}, An apostle 

5. After Christ’s birth 

6. A high priest 

7 Part of the body 

8 A fruit 

9. An Old Testament ruler 

13. A great prophet 

15. He delivered Israel from BSisera 
16. A horse 

17. Damp 

18, Unhappy 


ou do not know or had merely guessed at. 1 
e white spaces will spell words both horizontally . 
The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


} 
The first: letter of each word is — | 
| 


When 


19. Gained i 
23. A son of Abram 
25. A son of Shem (Gen. 10:22) { 
26. Strike =| 
27. Light brown | 
28. A son of Bela 
32. Negative 
34. To depart | 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue 9 
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folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 484) 
lagna Charta day is the third Sunday 
june. It is promoted by the Interna- 
jal Magna Charta Day association, 
organization of English-speaking 
ple all over the world to promote 
fy in the spirit of historic liberty as 
sloped among the English-speaking 
gons. Its slogan is “English-speaking 
‘jiotism.” It aims to develop a race 
sciousness. Alfred Noyes interprets 
y his conviction “that loyalty to our 
4 as well as to our flag and nation is 
hduty of everyone to whom the Eng- 
language is the native tongue.” 
av. R. S. Beal, pastor of the First 
hych, Tucson, Ariz., rounded out seven 
es of ministry with his people Mar. 1. 
membership of the church has 
wn from 203 to 855. During this 
od he has welcomed into its fellow- 
i 1068 new members, 460 through the 
ajismal waters. Within the last seven 
ES forty-four of the young people 
) entered school for training in 
{ite Christian work. Of this number 
t are ordained Baptist pastors sery- 
echurches, while seven others are en- 
id in some form of full-time Christian 
oa The church has paid off a $2300 


gage on its property. It has pur- 
zed its second auto for the pastor and 
sincreased his salary a number of 
s. It has made substantial gains :n 
sionary giving and is busily engaged 
‘$100,000 new building program. 
“i-Y,” which is another name for the 
‘school Young Men’s Christian asso- 
bn, started in Kansas thirty-six years 
Today there are 2000 Hi-Y’s in 
Jnited States, with more than 58,000 
bers, 37,000 of them in Bible study 
09s. Among the first members were 
(ifford Cress, for years a missionary 
Suth Africa and now serving as field 
‘of Tue Baptist; J. Marion Dun- 
\who risked his life for many years 
ng Kansas bootleggers; Charles 
Mermacher; George H. Hoyes, one- 
Y. M. C. A. secretary at Topeka; 
_Early, now an officer of the Fed- 
IReserve bank in Kansas City. In 
the first state high-school secretary 
te world was appointed in Kansas. 
afterward A. A. Hyde of Wichita, 
| volunteered to pay the salary of 
la would give all his time to Hi-Y 
Even with the spreading of the 
‘movement all over the country, 
is still an untouched field of 10,000,- 
oys. 
. Millard Brelsford has completed 
ears of his second pastorate with 
(Cleveland church and is in the 
ith year of his entire service 
the church. During his pas- 
more than 350 members have 
Teceived and $55,000 contrib- 
to benevolences, practically all 
ich has been given through the 
© denominational channels. The 
thas an equipment which, with the 
se of land values, is estimated to- 
t $250,000. More room, however, 
ded in the auditorium and plans 
der consideration for an enlarge- 
campaign to meet the needs in this 


% 


rapidly growing section of ‘greater 
Cleveland. The church will celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its or- 
ganization next December. The present 
membership is 617. At the annual meet- 
ing the church surprised the pastor and 
Mrs. Brelsford by reminding them that 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary 
was near at hand and presenting them 
with a basket containing 350 new silver 
dollars. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society begins its program for the 
celebration of the golden anniversary 
with an intensive financial campaign from 
May 24 to June 8. Every woman’s circle 
is asked to hold a prayer meeting Sunday 
afternoon, May 24, to prepare the women 
to carry on this work. This campaign is 
put on at this time at the suggestion of 
the finance committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 


The Los Angeles Baptist Social Union 
closed a successful year on Apr. 21 with 
a program on missionary and denomina- 
tional activities. Dr. Arthur W. Rider 
gave a brilliant talk on the European 
and Asiatic conditions, pertaining espe- 
cially to missions. Dr. William Axling 
made an eloquent appeal for Japan. 
President Carl E. Milliken of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention spoke on denom- 
inational finances, urging the importance 
of our various departments coming 
closer together, in order that some way 
might be found to stop the continual 
delay in rounding up our annual budget. 
The union put on a program in March, 
never attempted by any similar organ- 
ization—they invited the chaplains of 
the Atlantic and Pacific fleets of our 
navy; twenty-five chaplains and many 
of their wives responded. Admiral 
Countz had accepted an invitation to be 
present but was prevented. He sent 
Admiral William Carey Cole, chief of 
staff, in his place. It was a most en- 
thusiastic gathering with 492 present. 


Dr. Arthur T. Fowler, formerly pas- 
tor of the North Orange church, and 
more recently of Hanson Place, Brook- 
lyn, sailed on the Aquetania, Apr. 29, 
for a sutnmer in Great Britain. During 
the month of May he will preach at 
Ferme Park, where Dr. Charles Brown 
has had so long and distinguished a pas- 
torate. In June he will preach in Union 
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When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission S8o- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs, Mary KE. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paidel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent @ year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 
UNDER THE SOVIETS 


By BISHOP RICHARD J. COOKE 


An epitome of events in connection 
with the history of the orthodox 
church in Russia during the past 
seven years. 


NET, $2.00, POSTPAID 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


ithe bros. 


also, 


Why the L. C. Smith Cuts Better Stencils 


The ball bearings and mechanically exact 
construction of the L. C. Smith makes it espe- 
cially efficient in cutting stencils. 
is the 
which allows the instant insertion of a hard 
platen for manifolding, or of other special 
platens for card or label writing. 


The offices of THE Baptist are equipped with L. C. Smith typewriters. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. Jxcore oes. 
Chicago, Ill., Office, 58 E. Washington St. 


Phone Randolph 0052 


Important, 
interchangeable platen feature 


Executive Offices 
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Chapel, Manchester, the church made 
famous by the ministry of Dr. Alexan- 
der McLaren. He is to preach the an- 
niversary sermons at Cloughfold, a su- 
burb of Manchester, on July 12. During 
August he will preach for Dr. Sydney 
Morris at the Upper Holloway Baptist 
church. He will also attend the meeting 
of the continuation committee of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order, 
at Oxford in July. Correspondence can 
reach him in England at Palamcotta, 
Nether St., North Finchley, London. 


The cornerstone of the Joseph Bond 
chapel, one of the best examples of 
English collegiate Gothic in America, 
was laid on Apr. 30 at the University of 


197 SELECTIONS—20c THE COPY 


Hymns of the Living Gospel, No. 3 


Nothing like it. Hymns for the Church—8o of them; 
Gospel sense new and 54 best known favorites ; 
Invitation Hymns; Responsive Readings ; Worship 
Services for Sabbath Schools prepared by Rev. E. H. 
BonsALL, JR., Sup't Young People’s Division, Penn- 
sylvania State S.S. Association. High-grade but not 
SxPene Gs $15.00 the hundred. Send for returnable 
sample. 


Mr. Superintendent ! 


Buy “ Magnificat ’’ for your Sunday School and your 
“musical” troubles are at an end. The ‘“ New 
Idea,” found only in ‘Magnificat, ”> the “Orders of 
Worship,” complete with music, the 21 departments, 
the orchestration (xz instruments), and the unequalled 
collection of Songs, Hymns, and Special Selections, 
provide a storehouse of treasures. Send for a return- 
able copy and examine it. $30.00,. $35.00, $40.00, 
$45.00, according to binding. 


HALL-MACK CO., 2ist and Arch Sts,, Philadelphia 


The Hall Organ Company 
West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


PIPE ORGANS 
Fw lllinas Usiimintes dusserally onal 
HINNERS 


mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 
Electric Organ blowing owt- 
fits for eran ay, ofany make. 

, stating which sat- 
alog is desired. 


Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Hil. 


UNLIRE OTHER BELLS 
\ yore MORE bia 


ered to Peace Si Foundry eee o a 
ae ~ >| CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School ZL 


use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


The Bridge Builders 


By RICHARD BRAUNSTEIN 


A collection of brief, stim- 
ulating sermons dealing with 


the general theme of service. 
NET, $1.00, POSTPAID 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Chicago, by Mrs. Bond, whose gift made 
possible its erection in memory of her 
husband, who was formerly a trustee 
of the divinity school. The chapel, 
which is ultimately to be connected with 
the new theology building now under 
construction, will be ninety feet in 
length, thirty-three feet in width, and 
fifty-seven feet high. It will have an 
oak roof painted in green, gold, and 
red, and the top will be of red tile. The 
details of the interior provide for a 
chancel at the west end, with an organ 
and a screen of cathedral glass at the 
east end. The estimated .cost of the 
chapel is $150,000. 


Notice is hereby given that the Rogue 
River association of Oregon, at its an- 
nual meeting held at Ashland, Ore., 
Apr. 29-30, 1925, by unanimous vote, 
withdrew the hand of fellowship as a 
Baptist minister from Rev. B. C. Miller, 
former pastor of the First Baptist church 
of Ashland and now pastor of a group 
claiming to be the First Baptist church. 
This action was taken because of doc- 
trines and practices held and practised 
which are contrary to those generally 
held and taught by Baptists. Action was 
also taken confirming the findings of 
an ex parte council which held that the 
group of which Rev. M. S. Woodworth 
is acting pastor, is the true First Baptist 
church of Ashland and is entitled to the 
property of said church as well as name. 
—Mrs. E. E. Morton, clerk. 


Central District W. B. H. & F. M. S., 
held a most delightful two days’ session 
with the Fountain Street church of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Visitors were im- 
pressed by the beautiful church, the de- 
lightful service rendered by the organist, 
Mr. Gallup, and the song leader, Mrs. 
Knott, and the hospitality of the entire 
church membership. The program of 
business, reports and missionary ad- 
dresses was inspiring. Mrs. Geo. Caleb 
Moor of New York and Mrs. Goodman 
of Chicago gave memorable addresses. 
The missionaries present were Miss 
Cooper, Miss Bistor and Miss Lund of 
Detroit; Miss Dowell and Miss Mattie 
Fisher, Chicago; Miss Simonsen and 
Miss Brodbeck from China, and Miss 
Lagergren from the Philippines. Reports 
from all departments of the work showed 
good increase in interest on the part of 
the women of the district. 


Under the direction of Dr. Shailer 
Mathews as director of religious work, 
the program for the present summer at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., presents as preachers 
and lecturers the following names: Dr. 
A. W. Fortune, pastor of the Central 
Christian church, Lexington, Ky.; Dr. 
Mcllyar H. Lichliter, pastor of the First 
Congregational church, Columbus, Ohio; 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.; Prof. J. Edgar Goodspeed 
of the University of Chicago; Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey, pastor of the Hyde 
Park Baptist church, Chicago; Dr. Hugh 
T. Kerr, pastor of the Shadyside Pres- 
byterian church, Pittsburgh; Dr. Paul E. 
Scherer, pastor of the Lutheran church 
of the Holy Trinity, New York City; 
Pres. George W. Richards, of the 
theological seminary of the Reformed 


prepared Peter for the message of t 


? 


THE BAPTIS 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesse 


for June 7 ~ 


PETER’S- BROADENING VISION 
Lesson Text: Acts 11:1-18. Golden Te; 
Acts 10:34 


Here we have an excellent illustrati 
of the new wine bursting the old wi 
skins. Peter had the new wine of t 
universal, spiritual religion of Christ 
an old container which did not pern 
of expansion. On the housetop at Jop 
the bottle broke. 

The Vision 

The vision came in the nick of tin 
We are prepared for it after reading 
Philip’s evangelistic activities in Samaj 
and the visit of Peter to the towns lyi 
outside of Jerusalem. Nothing of a 
importance happens without preparatic 
Peter had gone so far in the direction 
tolerance that he did not refuse to bet 
guest of a tanner although it was agairt 
Jewish custom. This attitude of mi 


vision. The nature of the vision w 
true to the best methods of pedago; 
It was within the mental grasp of Pet. 
associated with his boyhood training a) 
designed to make him ask questio) 
Had the vision come in the form of. 
man giving Peter peremptory orders | 
go to Caesarea to the home of a Gent! 
its significance would have been lc! 
The Spirit of God is never dogmatic, I! 
always educational. He guides into {! 
truth but never drives. And in order} 
guide men into the larger truth | 
brotherhood he has to do with them; 
he did with Peter—accommodate hims| 
to their mental stature, express the tri! 
in patterns common to the experience! 
the pupils, and use such methods as st! 
prompt the students to ask questions al 
try to answer them for themselves. 

fact, vision comes only to the man | 
sees the sheet let down from heaven ¢] 
turns aside to discover its id 


“Only he who sees takes off his sho 
before the burning bush, “the rest 
round it and pick blackberries.” 


The Victory 


Seeing the vision and its significait 
will never bring victory. One must f 
upon his vision even if it disturbs frie 
ships, alienates companions, and brits 
down upon his head cruel criticit! 
Peter gained the victory over his inhe* 
ance of prejudice against Gentiles wl! 
he acted on his vision and went with } 
pilots to Caesarea. He knew when®& 
did it that his brethren in the church 
Jerusalem would misunderstand his | 
tion and bring their wrath down Uj 
him, but the urge of his vision was? 
strong that he could not resist. His m¢} 

; ; / eet 
victory is one of the high peaks in § 
range of events which constitute § 
Acts of the Apostles. It was proba} 
too much to expect that Peter could § 
at such a lofty altitude. He soon | 
back to the foothills and was contenit 
be the apostle of the circumcision. | 
he has the proud distinction of blaz 
the trail for Paul the apostle to | 
Gentiles. 


church in the United States, Lancas 
Pa.; Dr. J. B. Horton, pastor of | 
Chautauqua community church.) 


~ 
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Our Bookshelf 


Religion of Jesus and the Faith of 
aul, by Adolf Deissman, professor of 
hneology in the University of Berlin. 
lew York: Doran. 


‘course of lectures given before the 
sey Oak Colleges, England, and trans- 
d for English readers. The mission 
the lectures is to teach that Jesus 

ist came into a culminating realiza- 
ic of his Messianic office and mission 
lually by his constant communion 
vii the Father, and that Paul came into 
hirealization of his faith in and rela- 
jos to Christ by his constant association 
vii his Master; that there is a close 
nmogy between Jesus’ relations to his 
faier and Paul’s relations to Jesus. The 
ecires are pervaded by a reverent de- 
oness. The author concludes that 
%al was a Christian mystic. How much 
iconclusion is due to the like tendency 
jie author may not be manifest. The 
cires are not “light reading”; occa- 
joally there crop out technicalities of 
senan scholasticism, occasionally sen- 
ses are a little dimmed in exegetical 
mtheological haze; but the book will 
*py reading more than once. It abounds 
j uggestions and thoughts that are 
is rational as well as instructive. 

—H. O. Row.anps. 


le: Years After, by Philip Gibbs. 
trk: Doran. $2.50 net. 


‘ith the brilliance of a great journal- 
t,he author sketches the life of Europe 
$ was in the summer of 1914, All the 
iors of the world war and the de- 
tition of life, property, institutions 
fcideals pass in swift review. Then 
diws the story of after-developments 
© to 1924 as few have been able to 
dlt. Special attention is given to the 
mys that still menace the present and 
uture. Ten years after the invasion 
'elgium and the pouring out of mil- 
61 of lives and billions of treasure and 
evorld is still unsafe. But the author 
| that there is hope ahead. There 
be no “next war.” The Christian 
© of peace and brotherhood is taking 
er shape. It is vivid, gripping, lucid 
Mdgives the busy reader a powerful 
Maing up of world conditions and 
d:s them all by a high standard of 
‘tian idealism. Invaluable for teacher, 
fether and public speaker who wishes 
Mable summing up of things as they 
ey an acknowledged authority. 

| —G. CLiFForp Cress. 
Philosophy of the Christian Religion, 


!Andres M. Fairbairn, Mansfield Col- 
=, Oxford. New York: Macmillan. 


S$ work has been before the public 
eated editions for twenty years, and 
Ml not be surprising if in twenty 
hence there will have appeared 
7 more reprints. The author needs 
itroduction to the world of scholars 
Iwriters in philosophy and religion; 
| an authority of unquestioned re- 
»ty. This work treats of all religions 
lanifestations and adjustments of 
dis inherent in man, he is a religious 
til—“incurably” so. But Christianity 
‘nitely the superior of all faiths and 


partes 


reveals God in Christ as satisfying the 
religious nature of man. No cursory 
reading will reveal the riches of the book. 
We have read authors whose expressions 
and arguments were less profound and 
better adapted to minds unfamiliar with 
the vernacular of philosophical and psy- 
chological discussions. For instance, he 
presents the popular objections to the 
evangelical views of the person of Christ 
which he paraphrases in a far more lucid 
phraseology than his own reply, hence 
the book will be more appreciated by the 
scholar and student than by the ordinary 
lay reader. Its table of contents at the 
beginning and “Index” at the close make 
it convenient as an encyclopaedia to dis- 
cover any subject under discussion. 
—H. O. Row.anps. 

The Mysteries of Ann, by Alicea Brown. 

New York: Macmillan. $2. 

The story pivots on the eccentricities 
of a sixty-two-year-old New England 
spinster, with a love of mystery and ad- 
venture such as is usually attributed to a 
teen-age-boy. Ann reads murder stories 
until she is obsessed with the idea of 
planning a murder _ herself—planning 
merely—and fixes upon Cousin Jason as 
the primal character in her murder plot. 
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Then Cousin Jason dies very nearly as 
she had planned he should die, and Ann 
finds herself actually involved in what 
has the earmarks of a murder. The book 
is flavored with quaint New England 
characters and phraseology. It is humor- 
ous and holds the interest in spite of the 
fact that the reader may feel that Ann 
is a fit subject for a psychoanalyst, 
possibly a pathologist. 
—DELL Roserts. 


The Heart That Knows, by Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Boston: Page. $1.75. 


A novel of the folks living in the marsh 
country at the head of the Bay of Fundy. 
There is the strength to the work that 
always comes when a writer knows how 
to deal with strong and primitive people. 


In Greenbrook, by Merritt P. Allen. Boston: 
Page. $2. 


A story of rural New England life 
which centers in a Vermont village. 
Doctor Derby, the county physician, re- 
tires because of age and is succeeded by 
Doctor Mayworth, which step helps to 
bring about a reconciliation with the 
woman of the younger man’s heart, and 
together they find their life work in 
Greenbrook. 


For the Church Vacation School 


How to Conduct a Church 
Vacation School 


By Albert H. Gage 


The result of actual experience in promot- 
ing, conducting, and supervising Church Va- 
cation Schools, and written for pastors, 
Sunday school workers, and young people 
who are interested in the conduct of a week- 
day school during the vacation period. 


$1.50 Net 


Church Work With Juniors 


By Meme Brockway 


The nature of the junior, the organiza- 
tions and equipment necessary for effective 
work, programs and methods of work, in 
particular, suggestions for the junior’s self- 
expression in handwork and service, are set 
forth in these chapters, which have appeal 
by reason of the author’s facility in simple 
statement. $1.00 Net 


Church Vacation School Certi- 


This is a beautiful certificate printed in 
colors. Size, 12%x9% inches. Contains 
spaces for recording the completion of three 
successive years’ work. 40 Cents a Dozen 


Week-Day Church School 
Methods 


By Thomas S. Young, D.D. 

A Judson Training Manuai for the promo- 
tion of week-day churcr schools. Doctor 
Young’s long experience and country-wide 
abservation have fitted him to write a book 
which must be of immediate practical help 
to all who are seeking to meet .the difs 
ficulties of their own local situations. 


$1.00 Net 


The Use of Projects in Reli- 
gious Education 


By Gertrude Hartley 


Shows how to make religious education 
interesting by utilizing commonplace things 
in teaching.’ Tells how to vitalize handwork 
and memory work. It presents tested methe 
ods and illustrations of actual work done by 
the boys and girls in the Sunday school. 


$1.00 Net 


Story-Telling Lessons 
By Henry Edward Tralle, M.A., Th.D. 


Shows how to tell teaching stories 
fully and effectively. 

Shows the value of the story in religious 
education in the Sunday school, the home, 
and the pulpit. 

415 Cents Net 


Evangelism of Youth 
By Albert H. Gage 


Mr. Gage bases his chapters on certain 
definite periods of youth when responsiveness 
to the message of religion is as that of seed 
and bud to springtime. He writes to show 
the wisdom, and to outline the plan and 
methods, of an evangelism that take careful 
account of this law of God. $1.00 Net 


Send to our nearest house for circular of Supplies for the Church Vacation School 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Boston 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 


Seattle 


Chicago Los Angeles 


Toronto 
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Twelve Emergencies 


To solve twelve minor financial problems a year, at regular in- 
tervals, is to beat the enemy forces in detail before they have an 
opportunity to consolidate. 


To avoid combat with the units as they present themselves is 
to insure a pitched battle against an entire army, with all your 
opponents united and dug in. 


If any one lesson stands out boldly from Northern Baptist ex- 
perience in the past year it is this. 


From far and near come assurances of loyal Baptists that they 
will work unremittingly in the new fiscal year to the end that 
their churches may not fall behind a single month in their quota 
payments. 


It has been suggested, and warmly approved, that churches 


would do well, in every month when a deficit threatens, to ask for 


a special offering to keep the budget balanced. 


The real significance of a concerted effort in that direction, in 
its effect on every Christian work for which this denomination 
stands, needs only to be known to gain for the plan the support 
of every sincere Baptist. 


This plan will also save $100,000 in interest charges. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
of the 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


May 30, 1925 


£7? 


a ~ oo 


ished Every Week by the Northern Bapus. 


4 


convention 


Courtesy of The Great Northern 


GOING-TO-THE-SUN MOUNTAIN AND LAKE ST. MARY, 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Seventy-five missionaries to Japan have 
been honored by being included in a list 
of foreign benefactors of that country 
drawn up at a recent mass meeting in 
Tokio. The list was limited to those who 
contributed to the country’s development 
during the’ Meiji era, 1867-1912, when the 
nation was transformed from oriental 
feudalism into a modern state. Ameri- 
cans. outnumbered every other national- 
ity, and missionaries led as a class. Many 
of the people thus honored still are 
living. 

The “New Epoch” reunion at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June 11-16, is ex- 
pected to bring more of the alumni back 
than have ever before gathered at one 
time on the university quadrangles. The 
chief cause will be the great enthusiasm 
of the alumni for the remarkable de- 
velopment campaign of the university in 
which they are bearing so strenuous and 
successful a part. Alumni day, to be 
observed this year on Saturday, June 
13, will be a great one-day rally, rounded 
out with the famous university sing. 
Notable events of the day include the 
alumnae breakfast in Ida Noyes hall, 
fraternity reunion luncheons and cafe- 
teria luncheon for men in Hutchinson 
commons, “the world’s greatest rodeo,” 
Ida Noyes Field at 3 p. m., anniversary 
class stunts and “shanty” ceremonies 
on the same field, alumni reunion supper 
and “The Maroon Hat,” a short mysteri- 
ous play for the class of 1915, in Bart- 
lett gymnasium, and the university sing 
at 8:30 in Hutchinson court. Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, of Princeton university, will 
be the convocation preacher on Sunday, 
June 14. 

The new Keuka college at Keuka 
Park will celebrate its first commence- 
ment as a college for women on June 
3. There are thirty-three in the grad- 
uating class. The exercises began on 
Friday evening, May 29, with a senior 
banquet given by President and Mrs. 
Norton. On Saturday night is the re- 
cital by the students of the music and 
expression departments. Mrs. Helen 
Barrett Montgomery of Rochester will 
deliver the baccalaureate sermon Sun- 
day morning, and Rev. C. J. Oxley of 
Utica will conduct vespers in the eve- 
ning. Class day is observed on Mon- 
day and in the evening Mme. Maria 
Carreras gives the commencement con- 
cert. Tuesday is dedication day. The 
new dormitory which cost $150,000, John 
Rogers Hegeman hall, costing more 
than $200,000, and the heating plant, all 
erected within a year, will be dedicated. 
Dr. George Baker of New York will de- 
liver the address. In the evening the 
students will present ‘“Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream” in the Sylvan theater. 
On Wednesday, Hon. Augustus S. 
Downing, first assistant commissioner 
of education, will deliver the commence- 
ment oration. A cordial welcome awaits 
all friends of Keuka. 


Pres. P. W. Crannell, of Kansas City, 
calls attention to the fact that a num- 
ber of excellent young women will grad- 
uate from the training school the latter 
part of May. They will be available for 
pastors’ assistants, church visitors, work- 
ers in daily vacation Bible schools, in 
week-day schools, and other important 
types of missionary and _ educational 
work. 


With the forwarding of $46,000 to the 
Union church on the Canal zone by the 
Federal Council of Churches, the erec- 
tion of a beautiful and adequate church 
at Balboa, representing more than a 
dozen denominations, is assured. The 
Federal Council’s committee on relig- 
ious work on the Canal zone serves as 
a clearing-house for Protestant com- 
munions in their undertaking to provide 
a program of united worship and serv- 
ice in this new field of responsibility. 
The funds sent by the Federal Council 
are for the completion of the new 
church edifice. This and three other 


congregations constitute the Union 
church on the Canal zone. The others 
are located at Cristobal, Gatun and 
Pedro Miguel. The Cristobal church 


building was completed two years ago. 
The Federal Council committee hopes 
to be able to initiate a campaign for the 
erection of a building at Gatun as soon 
as the Balboa project is finished, a loca- 
tion for a church being assured by the 
government. 


U. G. MOORE, chairman committee on regis- 
tration, Seattle Convention. 


— 


Rev. S. R. Vinton is touring the Eas 
in interest of the Near-East Relief, gath 
ering more pictures and material for il 
lustrated lectures. His tour will tak 
him through Greece, Syria, Palestine 
Persia up through the Caucasus and int 
soviet territory. In the last region h 
expects to spend considerable time, of 
missionary work he thinks that “one pic 
ture if it is a right picture is worth | 
million words.” 


An expression of reciprocal interes 
and sympathy between the races is al 
ways pleasant to chronicle. For a spe 
cial post-Easter baptismal service th 
church at West Somerville, Frank WV 
Swaftield, pastor, welcomed the colore 
brethren of the Massachusetts Avenu 
church of Cambridge, Mass. Twenty 
two were baptized by the Cambridg 
pastor, Rev. E. E. Thompson, amon 
them a son of sixteen who is pledge 
for missionary educational work i 
Africa. The welcoming church helpe 
to fill the house, the pastors and choi 
joining in the impressive service whic 
culminated in a generous collection fc 
the installing of a baptistry in the Cam 
bridge church. The beautiful ee 
made both churches happy. | 


The centenary meeting of the Rhod 
Island Baptist Association was cele 
brated with an _ elaborate prograi 
throughout the week of May 17-2) 
There was much music, with historic: 
papers and addresses, a centenary bai 
quet, tours to historical places, a grei| 
historical pageant, and the dedication (| 
Italian church edifices at Federal Hi 
and First Italian churches. The list } 
noted speakers included the names ‘| 
Drs. Edward Holyoke, Frank Rector, | 
W. Padelford, John M. English, Auste! 
K. DeBlois, Rev. Byron U. Hatfield, Mr’ 
Clayton D. Eulette and Rev. J. E. No} 
cross. Of the pageant which covert. 
four centuries of the struggle for rl 
ligious liberty, Dr. C. M. Gallup was tl 
author and Prof. Benjamin Brown ‘ 
Brown university the director. | 


Dr. Edward Fletcher Jordan has bet 
elected by the trustees of Grand Islar 
college to the position of vice- -presider 
Doctor Jordan is well known in the sta 
of Nebraska, and his training and cha 
acter are such as will qualify him for tl 
position to which he has been electe 
He is a graduate of McMaster colleg 
Toronto, and of Wesleyan university ‘ 
Illinois. He has his B.D. degree fro 
the University of Chicago and has tl 
honorary degree of D.D. of Nebrasl 
Wesleyan University. To accept tl 
position to which he has been elected! 
resigned as pastor of the Baptist chur¢ 
in Parker, S. D. For ten years he Wi 
the president of the Sioux Falls colleg 
during which time he secured equipme’ 
for the college, the cost of whic 
amounted to $150,000. He was preside 
of Grand Island College from ‘19161 


i 


pam 


¥ 
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We omit the editor’s notes on the 
nday-school lesson this week in order 
it less time may elapse between the 
pearance of the notes in THe Baptist 
id the date of the lesson. The les- 
a notes for June 14 will appear in 
i week’s paper. 

: 


June 15 is the date set for the annual 
Jae party at the Baptist Old People’s 
fme, Maywood, Ill. The Chicago Bap- 
ti: Ministerial Conference has voted to 
hid its regular morning session at the 
nme on that day. The trustees of this 
utitution are making every effort to 
sch the goal of $250,000 for the needed 
olding and endowment. Letters con- 
Hue to come concerning admission, and 
[: appeals cannot be ignored. The 
Siding must be provided without fur- 
ir delay. If success is to be assured, 
nwever, they will need a number of 
@ge givers to provide the necessary 
ids, as well as generous givers of 
yall sums. One friend promised $1000, 
$10,000 in small amounts of $10 to 
0 are given or pledged. 


| 

Narren Avenue church, Detroit, after 
:ear of intensive effort, closed its books 
ly 13 with all bills paid, a generous 
portion given to all missionary pur- 
ies, a balance of just $100 cash in the 
tasury, and a budget for the new year, 
uounting to $12,000, adopted unani- 
nusly. The building fund has been paid 
ivn to about $6,000, and will be re- 
tded so as to pay interest and retire 
but $800 a year till paid in full. Rev. 
\iliam E. Bowyer, who has -been the 
gressive and popular pastor for more 
In six years, welcomed last year 
one new members. Of these 
Ity-one by baptism. Miss H. J. Mc- 
dle has helped very materially and 
ritually in the progress of the work 
9astor’s assistant, giving special atten- 
4 to the Bible school; this is now the 
azest in its history, with a mark of 
( set as the goal. 


larry Emerson Fosdick has been 
‘ed to succeed Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin 
‘pastor of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Ireh in New York City. Doctor Fos- 
ic has informed the church that he will 
fome the pastor providing that the 
Irch does not insist on baptism by im- 
sion; that it open its membership to 
IChristians; and that it build an edifice 
‘r Columbia university, a skyscraper 
h living quarters, club rooms and 
ter institutional features. He also 
julated—that his salary should not ex- 
d $5000 a year. It is reported that 
| board of trustees, of which J. D. 
tkefeller, Jr., is a member, and the 
td of deacons have approved the stip- 
jons. Doctor Woelfkin, the retiring 
tor, will close his work here Jan. 1, 
6, at that date rounding forty years 
Pastoral service. The church, in ac- 
ting his resignation, pays hima warm 
beautiful tribute, and requests him to 
tinue his ministerial connection with 
church under some satisfactory form 
‘ssociation. His resignation will free 
for a large service among students 
olleges and universities and in other 
ting fields. 


: 


Social Service Department members, 
persons who have registered for member- 
ship in the Fellowship for Social Service, 
and all others interested in the subject 
will have luncheon together at Seattle, 
at the meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, Wednesday noon. A good 
place has been already assigned for us 
by the courtesy of the committee. There 
will be room for 150. Plate service will 
be provided at 75 cents for those who 
wish it; others will be served cafeteria 
style. A great time is expected. Re- 
serve the date. More specific informa- 
tion will be given later—U. M. McGuire, 
Secretary. 


CHARLES A. COOK, pastor West Side church, 


Seattle, and chairman publicity committee, 


Seattle Convention. 


The Ottawa University male quartet 
sang at the 1925 conference of the fif- 
teenth district Rotary International which 
convened at Fort Smith, Ark. The Ottawa 
Rotary club paid the expenses of the 
quartet. A letter from the Fort Smith 
club received by Dr. W. P. Behan, past 
president of the Ottawa club, said, “The 
Fort Smith Rotary club feels that it 
owes you a debt of deep gratitude for 
bringing the Ottawa university quartet 
to our conference. These fellows all im- 
pressed me as being mighty clean fellows 
and their singing was enjoyable every 
minute.” At the university chapel, 
Thursday, May 14, a group of girls from 
the First Baptist Sunday school present- 
ed the play entitled, “Two Masters.” It 
was a presentation of missionary topics 
on the reaction of high-school girls 
thereto. The endowment campaign is 
continuing. The campus drive is almost 
completed. It is expected that as stu- 
dents get authorization from home they 
will bring in their pledges. The total 
pledged in the campus drive up to noon 
May 14, was $27,960. 
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Professor Harlan P. Beach of Yale is 
well known to every person familiar with 
missions. Next September he will con- 
duct a party around the world visiting 
missions. The party will not be large, 
the object will be largely to become fa- 
miliar with the mission work. Professor 
Beach will give frequent lectures. In- 
formation concerning the itinerary, the 
cost, etc. will be gladly furnished by 
Harry S. Myers, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


They were holding a funeral service in 
the basement of the uncompleted Baptist 
church in Murphysboro, IIl., when the 
tornado swept that city. Rev. H. T. Ab- 
bott, the pastor, was conducting it. Mrs. 
Abbott was to sing. About 200 people 
had assembled, the great roof, with its 
heavy steel girders, crashed; the brick 
walls crumbled and fell with a thunder- 
ous roar, but the first floor held, and not 
a person in the basement lost his life nor 
received serious injury. 


The Federation of Men’s Bible classes 
held its second annual convention at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Apr. 25-26. From 
a small group of Bible classes in Con- 
necticut and New York the federation 
has grown into an organization of 300 
Bible classes and men’s brotherhoods, 
with a total membership of more than 
100,000 and extending as far west as the 
Pacific and along the Atlantic seaboard 
from Maine to Washington, and from a 
group of forty-three classes called to- 
gether in New Britain last year to an 
organization now with branches in seven- 
teen states, namely, Arkansas, California, ~ 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee and Wisconsin. 


Sunday evening, May 10, was a red- 
letter day at Aiken Institute, formerly 
the old Second Baptist church on the 
corner of Morgan and Monroe streets, 
Chicago. Nineteen people, all but four 
being adults, and most of these heads of 
families, were baptized in the old historic 
baptistry in the great upstairs auditorium. 
The ordinance was administered by L. H. 
Broeker, the young pastor who for 
almost six years has ministered to the 
people on this field, first as a student 
pastor, but since his graduation from the 
Northern Theological seminary in 1921, 
he has given full time to the work. John 
Roach Straton, now of New York City, 
was the last pastor of the Second church 
before it moved farther west and united 
with the Centennial church on the corner 
of Jackson boulevard and Lincoln street. 
Since the work started thirteen years 
ago, many people from the institute have 
been baptized into the membership of 
the Second church, but recently the right 
to administer the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper has been granted 
to the field, thus starting a new era for 
the work as evidenced by the large audi- 
ence and intense interest shown in this 
service. 


(Continued on page 543) 
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Report of Commission on Affairs of the American 


Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


eS commission was appointed by 
President Shank and its task was 
stated in the following resolution: 

“That a commission to be composed 
of seven persons, to be named by the 
president of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, be and hereby is appointed 
with power and authority to investigate 

-and report at the next meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention on the con- 
duct, policies and practices of the board 
of managers of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, and of its secre- 
taries in the selection of missionaries on 
the foreign field, and, 

“To ascertain and report the policy, if 
any, which said board of managers has 
adopted with respect to the appointment 
and retention of persons as missionaries 
who do not accept or have repudiated or 
abandoned the ‘evangelical faith as held 
historically by Baptists. 

“And to this end the said commission 
shall have authority to examine witnesses 
and to confer with missionaries and other 
persons respecting the teaching of our 
missionaries, the expense of said com- 
mission not to exceed $25,000, to be 
borne by the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

“In connection with this report said 
commission may make recommendations 
as to the future policy of said society 
with respect to all matters herein men- 
tioned. 

“The commission is instructed to pub- 
lish its report in full in all available Bap- 
tist periodicals, published within the 
bounds of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention or by such other means as to said 
commission may seem proper, at least 
thirty days before the next annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

“In view of the appointment of this 
commission pending its report, the con- 
vention urges our constitnents every- 
where not to withhold or divert their 
missionary funds to other agencies, but 
to send them to the Foreign Mission 
society, especially in view of the fact that 
the new program provides for a possible 
designation of such funds in a way to 
insure that they will be used according 
to the desires of the designators.” 

While we recognized the right of the 
convention to make such an inquiry, the 
task was hard, delicate, and unprecedent- 
ed and every member of the commission 
would have preferred not to be asked to 
do it. But, being appointed and in- 
structed to do it, they have tried to serve 
to the best of their ability. Laying aside 
predispositions, the commission under- 
took the work with no point to prove, 
and no group to defend. 

It has taken much time. Members of 
the commission have each given five 
weeks of time, and some more, and each 
at great sacrifice. We decided not to 
make a trip to the foreign field. This 
was based upon our conviction that the 


mass of data that was available here 
at home both by correspondence and by 
testimony of missionaries, was all, and 
more, than we could assimilate in the 
time at our disposal, and based also upon 
the hope that we could do the task satis- 
factorily by this method, and thus save 
the expense of a foreign trip during this 
year when the money was so much need- 
ed on the field itself. We are glad to 
report that the expense of our work to 
the denomination, despite the widely 
scattered personnel of the commission 
and our necessarily high cost of travel, 
and despite the large amount required 
for testimony and its transcription, and 
the traveling expenses of witnesses, will 
not exceed 25 per cent of the amount 
authorized for the use of the commission. 

The commission has collected and 
studied a great mass of material. We 
made the following announcement 
through the denominational press: 

“Resolved, That the commission on 
the affairs of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society invite and receive 
all information, charges and supporting 
evidence submitted to it in writing and 
shall, at its option, hear any qualified 
person who may request such hearing 
or whom it may wish to hear.” 

We have received many complaints, 
and have studied criticisms which have 
been made publicly and privately. We 
asked that such material be submitted 
to us together with names of witnesses 
supporting these contentions, through 
whom we might verify the statements. 
We have had extended correspondence 
and have tried to collect testimony bear- 
ing on both sides of controverted points. 
We have read masses of correspondence 
from the files. We have taken testimony 
from missionaries from every great mis- 
sion field, and have heard and _ inter- 
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rogated all the secretaries, and represen- 
tatives of the board and its critics. More 
than four volumes of such testimony 
have been collected. 

Our commission has been of one min¢ 
in reference to the method and conduct 
of our investigation, and has worked to- 
gether in delightfully fraternal spirit, and 
thus a very difficult task has been made 
much easier for the members of the 
commission. 

We have listened to and investigated 
many complaints and criticisms. We 
have found some of these exaggerated, 
some not substantiated by evidence, and 
some worthy of most careful thought 
and consideration. We have tried to 
weigh them all judicially, without per- 
sonal bias and in the light of loyalty te 
Christ, to the missionaries, to the mis- 
sionary task, and to our constituency. In 
the attempt to get at the facts we have 
been shown every courtesy by the board 
its secretaries, missionaries, employes 
and others. 

We may state, as a general conclusion 
that the denomination has reason te 
thank God for the great mass of the 
leadership in its missionary endeavor 
and large reason for the confidence if 
has always reposed in that branch of ow 
work. About the vast majority of om 
missionaries there is no question. We 
have been led to renewed conviction as 
to their evangelical faith and efficiency 
in service. We have been in a unique 
position from which to see our entire fielc 
and our hearts have been thrilled by the 
evidences of the working of God’s a 
through our missionaries. 

On the other hand, we have found cer. 
tain conditions which we believe the de| 
nomination must face, aand which shoul« 
be changed. To these we call | 
in the report. These conditions do no! 
constitute a large element when con) 
trasted with the whole extent of our | 
eign missionary work, but we wish thi 
denomination to give them prope! 
emphasis. To give them so little con 
sideration as to ignore them, and refus'| 
to face their meaning is to court gravi 
danger. To give them so much empl 
that we cast doubt and suspicion ove: 
all the work would be equally tragic. Wi 
must not ignore criticism that come: 
from honestly troubled hearts, yet Wi 
must not magnify it until it furnishes at 
excuse for our naturally selfish, humat 
nature to withhold sacrificial suppor 
from our great missionary enterprise. — 


“The Selection of Missionaries” 


Our commission was instructed t 
make i inquiry into several matters. First 
as to the “conduct, policies and practice! 
of the board of managers and our secre 
taries in the selection of missionaries fo 
our foreign field.” Criticism has beet 
made charging that the secretaries” an 
the board favored candidates of a certait 

(Continued on page 526) a 
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ip. ANOTHER page will be found the printed program 
\ of the convention to begin in Seattle, Wash., June 30. 
3ut the printed program is only a symbol of the reality. 
t takes imagination to read any kind of a program with 
/nthusiasm. One must read into the lines the influence of 
-ersonality, the psychology of the crowd, the inspiration 
f expectancy, the background of preparation, the subtility 
‘f atmosphere, the tension of conviction and the enthu- 
iasm of numbers, if he would visualize the Northern 
i Since faith is 


taptist Convention in action at Seattle. 
ae substance of things hoped for and the conviction of 
‘lings not seen we shall here exercise a bit of faith as we 


ry to give substance to symbols and form to phrases. 


ntiment designed to give tone to all the sessions of the 
onvention. It is the keynote. And what could be more 
-mely and inspiring than peace on earth, always remem- 
ering that Seattle is on earth and that peace must be 
ecured at home before we can carry it abroad? There 
ill be ample opportunity to practice the fine art of peace 
t Seattle, for in its last analysis peace is poise. When 
<citement breaks loose, when nerves are tense, when great 
Sues are up for discussion, when progress and reaction 
trestle for victory in the arena, there should be poise in 
le convention and that spirit of courtesy and good-will 
hich precludes all possibility of unbrotherliness without 
luting personal convictions. Baptists have a way of 
seping their balance because ample allowance is made in 
le democracy of their spiritual fellowship for the play 
¢ both centrifugal and centripetal forces. Seattle will 
‘ove no exception to this rule. 

We cannot at this writing anticipate what Clinton Wun- 
tr will say in the keynote address at the opening of the 
invention when he speaks on the motto, “On Earth 
eace,” but we are sure of this, that he will advocate a 
tace for the world based upon mutual understanding, 
Stice and good-will, a peace the terms of which are open 
all eyes without the aid of diplomatic lenses, a peace 
at will promote international friendship, racial brother- 
od and religious fellowship, a peace that will regard a 
lligerent nation as a military bootlegger subject to the 
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The motto of the program, “On Earth Peace,” is a fine 
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A Forecast of the Seattle Program 


penalties imposed by all the nations working together 
through a world court organized for the conservation of 
the tranquillity of each. And as the dynamic of this peace, 
the speaker will have nothing less than the gospel of 
Christ to offer. The selection of a young man of prophetic 
vision, keen mind and militant courage, to give the keynote 
address justifies the wisdom of the program committee. 


The educational session of the convention will take on 
more than the usual interest because it comes early in the 
program. The first night will see two giants in soul and 
intellect lifting the whole educational situation to a high 
plane. President Allan Hoben of Kalamazoo college will 
have something original and excellent to say about the 
reasons why young people should go to college, and his 
colleague on the platform, David J. Evans, who left the 
presidency of William Jewell college to become pastor of 
the First church, Kansas City, will be well worth hearing 
as he points out the life investments which college gradu- 
ates must make in order to justify the investment made 
in them by the colleges. “The Budget in a Picture,” is 
happily sandwiched in between these two speakers, because 
budgets and colleges are inseparable. 

Wednesday is the big day of general interest when all 
the seats will be occupied early in the forenoon session by 
delegates and visitors eager to see what will happen when 
Albert W. Beaven of Rochester, N. Y., reads the findings 
of the special commission appointed in Milwaukee to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the Foreign society. To those who 
read the denominational papers the report of the commis- 
sion will be familiar when it is read at the convention as 
it appears in print according to instructions thirty days 
before it is presented to the convention. It appears in this 
very issue of THE Baptist. Only a prophet can forecast 
the issue, and as this gift has been denied us we refrain 
from comment. This much, however, may be said in gen- 
eral, that no session of the convention will involve more 
vital issues than the session of the second morning. C. H. 
Sears, who reads the report of the city plan commission, 
and John Marvin Dean, who gives the first Bible exposi- 
tion, are a bit unfortunate in their place on the program 
because of the overshadowing interest of the preceding 
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report. But both men are capable of rising to an occasion 
and we believe they will do so on Wednesday morning, 
July 1. 

Nothing in the whole gamut of our activities as a de- 
nomination is more vital with human-interest than our one 
great philanthropy administered through the ministers and 
missionaries board. On Wednesday afternoon a layman, 
Arthur M. Harris, who has had much to do with the 
building and conserving of the funds of this trust and who 
gives all of his valuable time to the work of this board 
without salary, will inspire and inform the delegates with 
a message on “The Proxy Minister.” On the evening of 
the same day the commission on social service will have 
its innings with addresses by A. Ray Petty who has been 
doing a constructive bit of social service for years as pastor 
of the Judson Memorial church of New York, and by 
G. G. Johnson, pastor of the Roger Williams Memorial 
church of the city of Washington. 


Space will permit only the merest mention of other 
outstanding human elements in the program. Everybody 
will want to witness the unique feature provided for Fri- 
day morning when the laymen go to the bat with Judge 
Freeman trying to imagine himself a preacher and telling 
the congregation some of the things he would do and say 
if he were a preacher, and with that redoubtable preacher, 
Harry W. Freda, boasting of what he would do if he 
were a layman. Presentation of the outgoing missionaries 
is always a high point in the convention program and this 
inspiring event will follow an address by David Bryn- 
Jones of Minneapolis on “The Challenge of the World 
Situation” on Friday night. 

The glorious Fourth of July will find everybody in a 
patriotic mood and ready to give Samuel Macauley Lind- 
say the flag salute when he lets the eagle scream on Sat- 
urday morning. Nature will claim its devotees on Sat- 
urday afternoon when all the beauties of mountain and 
plain and sea will fill the eyes and enrich the souls of 
those who are fortunate enough to attend the convention 
in Seattle. And on Sunday, the closing day, all the inspir- 
ation and vision, all the fellowship and high resolve, all 
the spiritual fervor and the practical plans of the conven- 
tion will be fused together in the morning sermon by 
W. S. Abernethy; in the afternoon young people’s rally, 
and in the evening valedictory addresses by that prince of 
missionaries, William Axling, and by that prophet among 
preachers, W. E. Cameron of Toronto, Canada. 


Memorial Day in the Large 


ITHOUT detracting from the original intent of 

Memorial day which was instituted to keep alive the 
valorous deeds of the soldiers in blue who fought in the 
Civil war, the day has gradually becqme richer in its 
observance as one generation has taken the place of an- 
other and as the same spirit of service and sacrifice which 
marked the boys of ’61 has embodied itself in the soldiers 
and sailor boys of a later date. War has its heroes, and 
all the nations of the world organized on a military foot- 
ing have their war memorials and soldiers’ monuments. 
But peace also has its heroes. There are heroes of the 
ship and the railroad, of the mine and the factory, of the 
city and the country. There is an army of public servants 
in uniform, like policemen and firemen, and an army of 
private servants, like nurses and housemaids, reinforced 
with cther armies of miners, builders, electricians, me- 
_ chanics, explorers, physicians and mothers whose risk and 
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sufferings are no less than the great fighting forces which 
have constituted the armies and navies of history. These 


“armies of peace serve without furlough or intermission 


and the battles they fight know no armistice. Without 
decoration or official honor they go on with their hard, 
perilous labors day by day, waiting not for the roll of 
drum or the rousing bugle call. 


There is slowly emerging suitable public recognition of 
these constructive workers. In Cincinnati, Ohio, last 
memorial day at eight o’clock in the morning before the 
cemeteries became. congested with the regulation crowds 
and before the heat and fatigue of the day had impaired 
the solemnity of the occasion, there was a flower-strewing 
ceremony for the heroes of social construction. Five 
graves were decorated in symbol of all similar graves— 
a factory worker, a police officer, a railroad man, a fire- 
man and a mother, all having died in discharge of their 
duty, the mother dying in childbirth. It is the hope of 
those who have inaugurated this enrichment of memorial 
day that all communities will arrange for flower-strewing 
ceremonies for every hero and heroine whether soldier, 
sailor or civilian. 


“Out Where the West Begins” 


AY HERE the West begins depends upon the point from 

which the observer makes his calculations. Chicago 
is west to the resident of New York, Denver is west to 
the people of Chicago, Seattle is west to the man m 
Denver, and Nome is west to the citizen of Seattle. It 
appears from a study of the atlas that Seattle is about in 
the center of the territory of the United States. Therefore 
we are quite within the truth when we say that the North- 
ern Baptist Convention this year will be held “out where. 
the West begins.” When one has traveled from Boston 
to Seattle, he will just be ready to go west when he lands 
cn the shores of Puget Sound. 

“See America first” is a catching motto, and Ameria 
ought to see their own land before attempting to see other 
lands. But it is not within the lifetime of the ordinary 
man to see all of America. The area and variety, the 
fauna and flora, the crops and minerals, the land and sea, 
the lakes and rivers, the mountains and plains, the climate 
and customs, the institutions and people of America fur- 
nish subjects for study and travel which will engross the 
attention and captivate the interest of any one who makes 
a serious attempt to see America first. 

But the fact that one cannot see it all in a me | 
should not deter him from seeing as much of it as his 
circumstances will permit. The annual meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention which is held this year 4 
Seattle, Wash., at the very beginning of the vacation pe 
riod when all nature is redolent with beauty and when 
earth and sky are propitious, gives thousands of Baptists 
an occasion for Seeing the most picturesque and awe- 
spiring scenery in America. The real West begins w 
the Rocky Mountains and continues for a thousand mile 
in one unbroken riot of color and beauty and grandeur a 
far as the Pacific coast. Then up and down the coast f 
another thousand miles, the traveler is entranced by vi 
ions of snow-clad mountain peaks reflected in mountaiM 
Jakes and waterfalls leaping over walls of granite a thot 
sand feet high. Mountains bathing their feet in the 
ocean and then making room for the fertile valleys t 
give the seas their cup of fresh water greet the visitor 
“out where the West begins.” id 
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THE PRESIDENT MAKES 
A TWO-BASE HIT 


_ President Coolidge seems to be both finding and reveal- 
ing himself. Twice in one week recently he had occasion 
to state his attitude on questions of vital importance, and 
in both instances he aligned himself with the cause of a 
higher civilization. He announced a policy of active en- 
forcement of the prohibition law, and opposed the plan to 
convert armistice day again into a day for militaristic 
propaganda. Such news notices of the president's state of 
mind are often put out merely as tentative efforts to sound 
public sentiment, but in this instance, the president seems 
to have announced clearly what he intends to do. If so, the 
friends of both law and peace may rejoice. Particularly, 
the efforts of the American people to seek out a true for- 
mula for international peace will not be again insolently 
interrupted by a “test mobilization” for war. 


WHO IS THIS SPEAKING? 
AN AMERICAN MAJOR GENERAL 


“It was silly of us to have called it a ‘war to end war’. 
War never did end war, and I am not sure but that it breeds 
war. I believe the protocol of the league, modified to suit 
ill nations, would be the greatest step toward ending war. 
{am convinced that many wars may be averted by counsel 
and conferences at a common table. If the proposed new 
system of the twentieth century for settling international 
lisputes be not effective, then man’s highest hopes are mis- 
dlaced, and the world must revert to the old policy of 
secret alliances and balances of power, with the well 
snown results.’ Who is the author of such words as 
these? Is he a “white-livered pacifist?” Hardly so. He 
s Maj. Gen. Henry T. Allen, “a hard-riding, hard-hitting 
tavalryman from Kentucky,” who was in the war and has 
spent several years in Europe. 


THEY BEAT THE TIDE 
AND GOT THE BONES 


| What a world is this in which we live! We are just 
deginning to discover it. A new chapter in its discovery 
S$ written almost every day. For instance, Prof. Elmer 
3. Riggs of the Field Museum of Natural History, just 
‘eturned from Patagonia, reports the finding of a buried 
rest in that strange land which grew probably 2,000,000 
rears ago. And half-buried in the sandy beach, exposed 
it low tide but at high tide covered by a vast rushing sea 
ixty-five feet deep, skeletons of queer prehistoric animals 
utherto unknown were gathered in great numbers. To 
‘ollect these fossils the explorers took the risk of racing 
vith that swift and resistless tide, and won. And now, 
jones of monsters that died 8,000,000 years ago, picked 
ip in such adventurous fashion, will lie in the show cases 
of Field museum in Chicago to be gazed at by curious 
tumans for some centuries to come. The story sends the 
magination flying on wild wings. 

10W SHALL WE INTERPRET 

HESE TWO INTERPRETERS? 


The first voice is that of Charles E. Hughes, former 
fecretary of state; the other that of Thomas F. Millard, 
American business man, founder and owner of two influ- 
mtial American newspapers in China, and avowed im- 
verialist. Mr. Hughes says: “There are some who have 
N inveterate but mistaken notion that our government 
herishes an imperialistic policy.” Mr. Millard proposes 
m the other hand that the United States keep the Philip- 
lines forever, and one of his reasons is that “the United 
tates has in the Philippines an immense national treasure 
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ental reasons. Of the total area—larger than Illinois 


hich it is in no way obligated to surrender for senti-~ 
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The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGutre 


and Ohio—80 per cent belongs to the government” of the 
United States. “Great uncultivated and unused regions in 
the Philippines which are ideal for the production of rub- 
ber, hemp, jute, coffee, vegetable oils and fats, camphor 
and quinine, now are a part of the public domain of the 
United States and are owned by the American people.” 
From two such eminent authorities one may gather that 
the American government is not “imperialistic,” but it will 
take what it can and keep what it takes—which is the prev- 
alent opinion of us in the world at large. 


THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT 
IS COMING TRUE AT LAST 


Friends of freedom have long pointed out the anomaly 
of the suppression of the negro vote in the South under a 
constitutional amendment expressly designed to prevent 
such suppression. But friends of the negro have also 
prophesied that the achievement of the rights of negroes 
and of tranquil race relations will come first and fastest 
in the South. To both classes it is a joy to note that in 
many sections of the South negroes are now voting with 
the same security and freedom as whites, and are generally 
using their votes in the interest of good government. 


WHAT WILL FRITZ BE 
WITHOUT HIS STEIN? 


Surprising to many, but not to the person who has ob- 
served developments in Germany for the last twenty 
years, will be the news that a formidable prohibition move- 
ment is under way in the German republic. The move- 
ment is less sentimental than scientific. Its foundation lies 
in careful studies of alcoholism begun in the days of the 
kaiser. One great political blunder led Germany to a 
crushing defeat in war, but it did not break the German 
spirit, and that nation intends nothing less than the lead- 
ership of Europe. This time it will try the road of eco- 
nomic and social efficiency, and it is beginning to realize 
that Germany must be sober and’ saving to win. Hence 
arises the prohibition movement. Given a generation of 
Germans without alcohol, her rivals, France and England, 
must sober up or get out of her way. They may well 
study prohibition in Germany and make up their minds 
what they are going to do about it. 


FANATICISM BREAKS OUT 
AMONSST THE CONGCESE 


It is a disquieting story that comes from the Congo 
country. Apparently, a prophet has arisen to proclaim 
a new religion, a compound of mysticism, faith healing 
and voodooism (the available account is not clear), and 
he has gained a large following. If the movement were 
one of orthodox Christianity, it would be heralded as a 
great revival, but, lacking that character, it can only be 
regarded by orthodox Christians as an outbreak of fan- 
aticism. A considerable group of members of the Baptist 
churches is said to have gone after this new religion. 
The slogan, “Africa for Africans,” somewhat in the spirit 
of Marcus Garvey’s proposed black republic, accompanies 
the movement and gives it a political turn. In conse- 
quence, the Belgian government, according to the report, 
has undertaken to suppress the new propaganda. Such 
movements are an inevitable reaction to white rule, but 
until the blacks become socially as coherent and compe- 
tent as the whites, there is no escape from white rule. 
The one ray of hope in the darkness of such fretful con- 
tacts all over the world is in the growing intelligence of 
the human race, touched as it is here and there with the 
spirit of Christ. 
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Law and Gospel 


By Freperick L. ANDERSON : 


ié IS important that in our thinking and teaching we 
should recognize the ancient distinction between the 


law and the gospel. Possibly in some minds the law is con- 


fined to the ten commandments or the first five 
books of the Bible, but the fact is that a 
good proportion of the Old Testament is law, 
and this includes large parts of the prophets, though the 
gospel also is proclaimed in the older Bible more largely 
and richly than many think. And the New Testament is 
also largely law. The sermon on the mount is law, de- 
manding a new and higher righteousness. Bishop Gore says 
that it is ten times sharper than Sinai, because it takes 
hold on the thoughts and intents of the heart. Of course, 
even the ten commandments do this. Paul says that all 
his complacency was ruined when he perceived that the 
tenth commandment, “Thou shalt not covet”, forbade de- 
sire. Moreover a large part of Jesus’ teaching, and Jesus’ 
character and, from one point of view, his religious ex- 
perience are law, the proclamation of the divine standard, 
and so are all the ideal descriptions of the new life in 
Christ found in the Epistles. First Corinthians thirteen 
is law rather than gospel, for instance, and I knew a 
saloon-keeper’s daughter convicted of sin by hearing that 
chapter read for the first time. 

Now law is all important. I rejoice that it has so large 
a place in the Scriptures. It proclaims the insistent divine 
demand for righteousness, the divine standard of perfec- 
tion.. It is the background of the gospel. Without it the 
gospel has no rhyme or reason in it. It should be con- 
stantly and faithfully taught and preached, for by it men 
are convicted of sin and believers have their high aim kept 
before. them. 

RESULTS OF PREACHING THE LAW 

But the law alone is preached in many pulpits today, in 
most Unitarian pulpits and, sad to say, in some Baptist 
pulpits too, where the preachers seem to have forgotten or 
never known the gospel. Boiled down, such preaching is 
simply, “Be good, be good, be good.” Now everybody 
knows that he ought to be good. As far back as you can go 
in the literature of ancient Egypt, centuries before Moses 
or Abraham, we find that men knew that they ought to be 
good and had quite a decent understanding of what good- 
ness was. What men are anxious to learn is how they can 
be good, where they can find the power to make them 
good. And this is what such preachers do not tell them. 

The results of preaching the law only are two. Those 
who take it seriously are driven to discouragement, de- 
spair, and, finally, giving up trying, to recklessness. But 
the great majority do not take it seriously and lower the 
high moral standard of the Bible. They say that it is im- 
possible and substitute for it doing the best they know or 
the best they can. And in this they are encouraged by 
many preachers, who are more sympathetic with the 
failures of poor sinners than with Christ’s passion for their 
moral victory. But no man ever yet during any consider- 
able period of time did the best he knew or the best he 
could. That standard is not only lower than Christ’s and 
more. superficial, but it is at bottom self-deception if not 
hypocrisy, and rots enthusiasm for moral and spiritual 
achievement. It is the root of moral apathy and indif- 
ference to spiritual things. 

On the other hand the gospel 1s the good news that God 


in Christ will give eternal life to every one who repents. 


and exercises faith in the Saviour, an eternal life which 
begins now and lasts forever. It means a new heart, a 


new mind and a new will with reference to God and sir 
and life. The difference between the law and the gospe 
is tersely stated in a quatrain I found some years ago: 
This stern command the Law doth give :— 
Do this and live. 
The Gospel brings this word of bliss :— 
Live and do this. 
The old nature cannot keep the law and falls either inte 
despair or self-deception when it faces its demands. Only 
a new divine life in the soul can furnish the power to meet 
God’s high challenge. And the good news of this new life 
in Christ is the gospel, which needs to be proclaimed “as 
never before against the background of the law to a sinful, 
weary and discouraged world. |g 
But do not we who believe in the gospel as the power of 
God unto salvation also deceive ourselves? Are we able 
to keep the law? Do we reach the perfect standard? Are 
we not discouraged and driven to despair in the attempt? 
Do we not practically compromise on some lower and more 
superficial standard than the demand for perfection on 
which Christ insisted ? :, 
A LIVING EXPERIENCE 
To all these questions we answer emphatically and un- 
hesitatingly, “No”. We acknowledge with grief our sins 
and failures and imperfections, but this inflow of the 
divine love and life into our hearts gives us new moral 
power and the hope and certainty of. final victory in the 
moral struggle. This initial access of moral power and 
this high hope given us at the beginning of the Christian 
life is increased and confirmed by our gradual approxima- 
tion of the goal set before us by Christ. We are not only 
put into right relations to God by repentence and faith, 
which are the human side of the new birth, but we thereby 
open our hearts to the Spirit of Christ, who sanctifies us 
or progressively makes us holy. This-is not a theory, but 
the living experience of all those who abide in Christ. c | 
“Now ye are clean through the word that I have spoken 
to you. Abide in me,” says the Saviour. It is only as 
we abide in him that we can make progress towards 
attainment of the goal, only thus that we can live in 
power of the life-giving Spirit. To abide in him is to 
constantly in fellowship with him, in union with hi 
thought and word and deed, seeking cleansing for eve 
so soon as we are conscious of it, maintaining the inte 
of our complete surrender to his gracious and purif 
love. To allow our fellowship with him to be broke 
tends to throw us back to the old discouragement or CO 
promise, which characterized us when we knew only 
law. 
The new life in Christ then, while not perfect, kee 
from discouragement and despair, and also keeps us 
compromising the divine standard of perfection. Ws 
not deceive ourselves, but we have discovered a new di 
power for holiness, which is a new ground for hope. 
rest and trust in the holy love of God and believe and 
render ourselves to his promise that we shall at last be 
like him. Indeed our desire to reach the goal becomes 
ever more ardent and more confident, as the years go Dy 
But the one condition is abiding in him. ae 
So all the praise is his only. It is his divine po 
our lives which saves us. To be sure, we cooperate. — 
new life is our life, though it comes from God. 1h 
renewed will is our will, but he has renewed it. Al 
did and do is to respond to his love, to receive his pu 
(Continued on page 525) 
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Pile AGoard For Seattle 


By G. GLIFFoRD CRrEss 

HE Baptist delegations are forming. “On to Seattle!” 
tis the stirring rally cry. Every few years the appointed 
place of meeting is toward the sunset. Six years ago it 
was mile-high Denver. Ten years ago it was “the City of 
the Angels,” with palm-lined drives and limpid sea. This 
year it is Seattle, queen city of the Northwest, gateway to 
he Orient and the pearl of Puget Sound. Seattle, on the 
nland sea, with its forest-girt fjords, shadowy islands, 
vooded hills and snowcapped mountains, is calling us. 
Massive engines are throbbing, luxurious trains are ready 
0 receive us, and conductors are calling, “All aboard for 
imeattle!”’ Let’s go. 

The clans are gathering. In every part of New England 

hey are planning to go. In Boston, and New York, and 
Philadelphia, and Buffalo, and Pittsburgh, and all the 
yopulous spaces intervening, they are making preparations 
or the trip across the Alleghany mountains and along the 
areat Lakes. Ohio and Indiana and Michigan have heard 
he call. They are coming, coming strong. . 
_ Chicago is to be the gateway through which most of 
hese eastern delegations of Baptists will pass en route to 
he western seaboard. Others will join them at convenient 
oints. Each delegate will choose his own route. There is 
official itinerary. Any route that leads to Seattle is a 
ood route. Nature well be at its best. Soft tints of 
arly summer will lie on hill and vale. June is the month 
ar excellence for the trip. Summery days followed by 
ool nights for restful sleep, will bring the traveler to his 
estination with energy unabated. Westward in June with 
very growing thing in the full tide of exuberant life will 
ideed be an elixir vitae. 


Luurtesy &. M. & St. P. Ry. 
IN THD BITTER ROOT MOUNTAINS 


Courtesy of The Great Northern 
SKYKOMISH RIVER AND CASCADE MOUNTAINS 


All routes cover the fertile fields of Illinois. Some will 
touch Wisconsin, and all, on mighty steel bridges, will 
cross the “Father of Waters’—majestic even from its 
source in the pine forests of Minnesota. Several routes 
pass through the twin cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas, with their gent- 
ly undulating plains, covered with agricultural life and 
dotted with towns and cities, carry the traveler across one 
of the greatest food-producing areas in the world. By im- 
perceptible grades the train slowly rises with the altitude 
until the skies take on a clearer blue and there is a tang in 
the air unknown “back East,” and you are “out where the 
West begins.” 

The first unusual offerings of nature will be the Bad 
Lands in the north, and the short or buffalo grass plains 
farther south, marking the westward edge of the high 
plateau. The traveler is entering a new world of contour, 
flora and fauna. In Colorado and far north in upper 
Montana and Alberta, the Rockies are first encountered in 
what are known as “rampart” ranges—sheer mountain 
walls rising abruptly from the level land. These massive 
ridges rise skyward until their serrated tops attain eleva- 
tions running from ten to fourteen thousand feet. In June 
they frequently retain their caps of snow accumulated 
through many winter blizzards and their summits are first 
dimly seen like white cloudbanks against the far horizon. 
One feels with Elliot C. Lincoln that 


“The mountain range almost illusion seems, 

Drifting along the distant meeting place of earth and 
sky ; 

A veil of faint translucent amethyst, 

Filmy, ethereal as the stuff of dreams.” 


In central Montana and Wyoming are met the abrupt 
escarpments where rise the conical buttes and pineclad 
foothills, harbingers of the titanic realities that lie just 
ahead. What dreams, what imaginings, what tense an- 
ticipation is ours as we mount upward! The grandeur of 
a vast valley with a green stream streaking through it or 
the sublime line of the continental divide where broods 
the cosmic silence through the ages, can never be common- 
place to. live pilgrims. Only the dead sleep on or bury 
themselves in the cobwebs and sawdust of cheap maga- 
zines with lurid covers. Who cannot here feel the ele- 
mental unity of creation as in the bluegray vistas one can 
almost see God as he sits alone among the hills which he 
has made where he rests himself from the noise of men! 


Some will go up through the Royal gorge of the 
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Arkansas, half a mile deep, over Soldier summit and down 
again into Salt Lake City, the mecca of Mormondom. 
Others will cross near Estes park and Long’s peak, 
traverse Wyoming with its painted desert, descend Weber 
canon to Ogden and Salt Lake valley. What a trans- 
formed land is this where less than a century ago only 
bands of Indians and a few wild animals lived, now blos- 
soming like the rose of Sharon and fair beyond descrip- 
tion. Utah’s beauty lies over desert, lake, Zion park and 
mountains second to none for beauty and sublimity. Then 
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Courtesy of The Great~ Northern 
LAKE ST. MARY, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


on, across to Idaho, ever westward. Great sage-covered 
vistas, irrigated valleys, sugar plantations and sheep 
ranges are there. And then that valley where rolls the 
Oregon! Who can picture the thrilling sweep downward 
along the river, amid towering peaks and dashing water- 
falls to the sea. 


Others will skirt the Canadian line all the way across 
the nation. The hunting grounds of the Sioux will give 
place to those of the Blackfeet; when crossing the latter’s 
reservation they will plunge into the region of Glacier 
park with its dense forests, glistening glaciers, roaring 
waterfalls and abrupt, stratified peaks that pierce beyond 
the clouds. Then down the Kootenai and through the 
forests to Spokane. 


Others will cross northern Wyoming and_ southern 
Montana, past reservations of Cheyennes and Crows, 
the famous Powder river country of the picturesque cow- 
boy, through the Crazy and Big Horn ranges, past Yel- 
lowstone park with its geysers, hot springs, herds of deer, 
elk and bison, and its unequaled canon and falls of the Yel- 
lowstone. Then over Butte hill, richest mining center in 
the nation, down through the picturesque Bitter Root 
mountains and into Spokane. 


Spokane is different. It is built by a turbulent river 
and swirling falls, its roof-line blending with the remnants 
of primeval forests which once encircled the spot. One 
of our clans has planned to spend a whole day here, rest- 
ing and worshiping in the churches of the city. 


This amazing journey of three days from Chicago re- 
tains many of its finest thrills for the very last hours of 
the run. All lines as they converge toward their destina- 
tion, after having given the traveler many breath-taking re- 
velations of nature, take him across a semi-arid belt just 
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before the last offering swings into view. Then rises the 
densely wooded, fern-covered, moss-festooned Cascade 
range. Cool moist breezes like celestial zephyrs blow gen- 
tly as the train glides almost effortless down the western 
slopes to the sea where Seattle, built on many hills, nestles 
between sound and lake. 

Another van of the advancing host will gather from 
Arizona, Nevada and southern California. From gar- 
dens fair as Eden and from a land whose charm is all its 
own, they will gather at Los Angeles. Northward then, 
by coast line or valley route, they will take their way 
through scenic California. San Francisco and the bay 
cities will swell the coast contingent as by train and auto 
they press northward. Deserts to the east, the ocean to 
the west, and the Sierras ranges all about them, they will 
travel as through an enchanted land of park and forest 
without end. And at last Oregon, fair as a diadem 
garlanded with roses, with its prosperous life centering in: 
beautiful Portland, will join the procession across the 
Columbia river and will hasten to join the comrades of 
the East in the convention city. | 

Seattle will be ready to welcome these coming hosts. 
There will be neither dust nor heat nor wearing winds. 
Coolness and beauty over the sound and good-will and loy- 
ing hospitality in the hearts of men, will pervade all. 

There is still time to pack that suitcase, call a taxi, and 
be off. A redcap is waiting at the station door. He will 
put your baggage on the train while you get your ticket. 
Seattle is calling. All aboard! 


Courtesy of The Great Norther 
MOKAWNIS FALLS, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


May 30, 1925 
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am article is not written by a real-estate agent, a 
compiler of railroad folders, or the chamber of com- 
nerce, but by a truthful minister at the request of the 
‘ditor, seconded by the publicity committee. It aims at 
wo vittues—brevity and truth. 

| Seattle’s history is not long, for the city is still in its 
dolescent youth. It began as a coast logging settlement 
n the late fifties. By 1890 it had grown to about 40,000 
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CHINESE BAPTIST CHURCH, SEATLLE. Work among the 
Chinese began in 1892 when there were about 400 Chinese in the 
city. This building was dedicated in 1922, cost $38,500. Member- 

| Ship sixty-five. Rev. Lum Ming Tak has been the pastor for 
Ls several years. 

habitants, a little more than a thousand increase a year. 
Oday its population is 415,000, a growth of 373,000 in 
urty-four years. Its history is inevitably linked with 
e following outstanding events. 

The first was an attack by Indians. Eastern papers 
10uld note however that this was in 1859. While 
eattle got its name from an Indian chief, Chief Sealth, 


< QUEEN ANNE CHURCH, SEATTLE. Four years ago the 
_ Temple church moved to this location from ‘down town 
_ and was reorganized. The church has just completed the 
'. first unit of a new building at a cost of $35,000. Member- 

ship 164. Rev. B. P. Richardson is in his third year as 
_ pastor, The picture shows what plant will be when 
: completed, 
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Seattle, Our Convention City 


Its History and Chief Points of Interest 


| By AmBrosE M. BatILey 


who lived here in the early days, yet the only Indians we 
have seen in many years are a few squatters from the 
Siwash tribe on the curb with reed. baskets for sale, pop- 
ular fancy to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Another event occurred when a great trunk line was 
started to the coast and refused to come to Seattle, seeing 
in it no future. The small community with heroic spirit 
builded a spur with its own hands and forced the rail- 
road to take notice of its existence. The next great event 
was the fire which destroyed the business district in 1889. 
This, as is so often the case, was a curse that was turned 
into a blessing, for the city, like Phoenix, arose from its 
ashes fairer and with stronger foundations than otherwise 
would have been possible. 


The first gold rush to Alaska started in 1897 and reached 
its flood in 1898. From then on the city’s future was 
secure. The rapid growth that took place these years 
necessitated the vast engineering feat which followed in 
which C. J. Erickson, a layman of the First church, re- 
graded the business district by washing the hills into the 


TABERNACLE CHURCH, SEATTLE. Organized in 1896 

with thirty-one members. Present membership, 280. Pas- 

tor, Rev. F. A. McNulty, who has been with the church 
two years, 


sound. The first floor of the old Washington hotel was 
on a level with the twelfth story of its successor, the New 
Washington hotel. Verily this was the faith that removed 
mountains and said, “Be ye removed into the sea.” 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition was held in 1909, 
on the 582-acre campus where the University of Wash- 
ington cares for the educational needs of 7844 students and 
eleven months of the year. 


Another step, no less real but less discernible, has been 
the rapidly developing self-consciousness of the Orient 
which has by a perfectly natural law increased our ex- 
ports and imports and consequently our shipping. These 
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A. H. NICKELL, Pastor, 


Church, Seattle. Tabernacle Church, Seattle, 


then are the historic steps to the present greatness and 
promise of this interesting city. 

Any student of economics will tell you that a city sel- 
dom rises to power on climate, scenery, or any other one 
outstanding glory alone. Seattle’s promise lies in a blend 
of qualities. It has scenery for the tourist, and holds out 
hope for the invalid in a healthful climate and low death 
rate; lumber, at a time when the great reserves are nearly 
exhausted elsewhere, for the manufacturer; and a hinter- 
land suited to the raising of fruit, cattle, and poultry for 
the agriculturist; the outstanding port and harbor for 
shipping interests; and exceptional educational institu- 
tions for the student, as the East is learning. It could 
exist as a great city on shipping, lumber, or its hinterland 
—but it has all three. 

The best and cheapest way to see the sights of any 
great city is usually by the sight-seeing car. It is probable 
that such a trip in our city, costing a nominal amount, will 
begin on the water front showing the blue waters of Puget 


F. J. MARTIN, Chairman Finance Committee, 
Northern Baptist Convention local committee, 
Seattle. 


Church, Seattle, 


Bethany FREDERICK A. McNULTY, Pastor, B. P. RICHARDSON, Pastor, Queen 


REV. AMBROSE M. BAILEY, pastor: First 
and chairman of committee 
on place of meeting. 
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F, OKAZAKI, Pastor, Japanese | 


Anne Church, Seattle. Church, Seattle. 


sound, the great vessels in the harbor, and the snow-capped 
Olympics beyond. It will then take you past the fascin- 
ating open markets presided over by Japanese, where vege- 
tables and fruit are stacked in tempting profusion, 
thence passing down Second avenue with its shopping| 
center of great stores. It will stop for a moment at the 
tall totem ‘pole before swinging around through the Ori- 
ental quarter, and if your eyes are alert you may, as you 
pass out Jackson street, catch a glimpse of the $40,000 
Chinese church. The Japanese church and the Japanese! 
women’s home must be reached by a different route but 
they are worth looking up. The trip will not fail to take 
you by the beautiful First church with its Tudor-Gothi| 
architecture, on through Volunteer park, the residence dis) 
trict, and a stretch of our world-famous boulevards, t¢ 
the university. Our boulevards, by the way, were de| 
scribed by former President Taft as “one of the mos} 
magnificent combinations of modern city and medieva 
forest, of formal gardening and nature’s handiwork, with 


Northern Baj 
Convention local committee. 


JOHN K. BUSH, treasurer, 


May 80, 1926 


the most beautiful vistas of lake, sea, and snow-capped 
mountain peak, that has ever delighted the eye of man in 
this or any other country.” 

Before reaching the university you will cross the Uni- 
versity bridge over a neck of Lake Union. Into Lake 
Union ocean-going vessels are brought where they may be 
vireed of barnacles by the fresh water without being put 
into dry dock. After you cross the bridge you will see 
Lake Washington lying off to the east, a great body of 
‘fresh water twenty-four miles long, bordering the city on 
“he east; and beyond it the snow-clad Cascades. Thus it 
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‘| WEST SIDE CHURCH. Seattle. 
1908. Membership 112, 
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Organized, 
Pastor, Charles A. Cook. 


vill be seen that Seattle is almost entirely surrounded by 
vater, salt and fresh, and has a view of the mountains 
a all directions. 

From the university you may journey to the locks, next 
A size to those of the Panama canal, and see them in con- 
fant operation. When the trip is finished you will want 
9 visit the Olde Curiosity shop at the Colman dock, the 
trangest curio store in the world. Early some morning, 
bout eight o’clock, is the time to go to the top of the 
orty-two story L. C. Smith building tower. There are 
wo great art collections in the city which are sometimes 
pen for exhibition. Ask for these. See them if possible. 
| When at the university the driver will stop at the old 
‘orestry building of the A. Y. P. exposition. Do not be 
ontent to sit in the vehicle and gaze. Get out, go up to 
ie great Douglas firs of which its columns are made and 


“+.BERT H. HICKS, who has been for nine 
; years pastor of Fremont church, 
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compute their size and then ask the 
the “Washington toothpick.” ws 


Art lovers will not get away from the city without hav- 
ing visited the Cornish school. A beautiful forty-mile 
drive is that taken to Snoqualmie lodge in the foot-hills of 
the Cascades. You can order your dinner by telephone 
before starting and if the snow on the mountains is melt- 
ing you will never forget the view of the falls. No one 
will see all these glories of Seattle without a visit to Ta- 
coma and a trip to Mt. Rainier, but as Kipling says, 
“That’s another story” and one that I am not commis- 
sioned to tell. 


guide to show you 


(Continued from page 520) 


ing power and appropriate it for the practical exigencies 
of daily life. 


Consequently when we appear before his judgment seat, 
we shall appear as sinners saved by grace, as men treated 
by divine love better than we deserve to be. In that mercy, 
which has no meaning except against the background of 
the law, we trust today. On that mercy alone we must 
rely when, on our deathbeds, our sins rise up against us. 
That mercy and that alone will be our plea at the last be- 
fore the throne of God. “We have done the best we know 
or the best we can,” would die on our lips before the 
Knower of all hearts. There we shall stand confident only 
in the love which rescued us from our sins, which has 
purified our hearts, which has upheld us in sorrow and 
trial and pain, and which has made us more than con- 
querors. And the pledge of the everlastingness of that 
love is the cross. He who spared not his own Son but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him 
freely give us all things? The living Christ, who died for 
us while sinners, will surely in that day crown his love to 
those who have been reconciled to God through him by 
bestowing on them still more abundant mercy. “Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” That kingdom is 
eternal life in and with him, the final fulfilment of the 
promise of the gospel, and the final attainment of the 
righteous demands of the divine law. 


FREMONT CHURCH, SEATTLE, organized in 1892, recently dedicated this, its second build- 
ing. Membership has crossed the 700 mark, 
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Report of Commission on Affairs of the 
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(Continued from page 516) 
type of thought, and sent out appointees 
who were not in accord with the “evan- 
_gelical faith as held historically by Bap- 
tiStSea 


We carefully investigated their methods 
in the selection of missionaries. The 
board, by the published statement of its 
candidate secretary, holds high ideals for 
itself, as will appear from the following 
quotation: 


“No factor in the success of the great 
work is of such paramount importance 
as the wise choice of the men who are 
to carry it on. The board of managers 
feels, therefore, under the deepest obli- 
gation to use their utmost wisdom and 
discretion in dealing with the young 
people who present themselves for for- 
eign service. It is manifestly their duty 
to assure themselves of the soundness of 
their character, of the genuineness of 
their Christian message, of their per- 
sonal fitness and the adequacy of 
their preparation for the particular task 
to which they go.” 

The board, through its officers and its 
secretaries, testifies that it has tried care- 
fully to live up to these ideals. The pro- 
cedure is essentially as follows: (We 
quote further) 

“The candidate department in the first 
place secures from the applicant a state- 
ment concerning his past history, his 
family, his church relationships, his edu- 
cation, his Christian experience, his mo- 
tives in desiring foreign service, his past 
occupation and a mass of other data. In 
recognition of the prime importance to 
the work of right viewpoints as to Chris- 
tian truth, the teachings of the Scripture, 
and the fundamentals of the faith, he is 
required to write a special letter to the 
board embodying his opinions upon these 
points. With the statement indicated the 
applicant furnishes the names of five or 
more persons among those who know 
him best, to whom inquiries are ad- 
dressed as to his fitness for the work. 
These inquiries are of a very specific na- 
ture and ask for’ straightforward state- 
ment as to his personal qualities, his tem- 
perament, his ability to work with others, 
his soundness in the Christian faith, his 


preparation and his past record of 
service.” 
Next, the candidate secretary and 


usually two or more members of the staff 
make his personal acquaintance. All 
papers, when collected, are reviewed by 
the officers’ council and the candidate, if 
approved, is then invited to meet the 
candidate committee of the board. His 
statements on belief and other matters 
have meantime been duplicated and 
placed in the hands of the members of 
the candidate committee before the meet- 
ing, for their study, but such copies are 
not usually supplied to all members of 
the board. In addition to the written 
statement he is asked for an oral state- 
ment and is questioned by the commit- 
tee. This is in the nature of an informal 
conference. No notes are kept of these 


questions and answers. At its conclusion 
the candidate retires. The vote is then 
taken, and if approved, he is presented to 
the board. Here he again makes an oral 
statement and is subject to questions. If 
this examination is satisfactory the board 
appoints. Serious objection could not 
reasonably be taken to the method out- 
lined by the board if followed with suffi- 
cient care. It does seem, generally, to 
have been their order of procedure. 

We do not find evidence which sus- 
tains the criticisms that the secretaries 
and the board have knowingly appointed 
those of a liberal type of thought because 
they were liberals, or refused others be- 
cause they were conservative. They state 
that several applicants have been rejected 
because they were too liberal, and none, 
so far as we have found, have been re- 
jected merely because they were too con- 
servative. 


Ground for Criticism 


However, while we have not found this 
criticism sustained, we do feel there is 
ground for criticism that in some cases 
there has been evidenced a tendency to 
underestimate the value in a missionary 
of thoroughly sound, evangelical Chris- 
tian views. We feel that there are two 
places in this field where our work can 
be strengthened with profit to all. 

First, in weighing the qualifications 
which candidates have for missionary 
work, more emphasis should be put on 
the necessity in the missionary of a 
strong, evangelical Christian faith which 
he can put forth as his message in warm, 
enthusiastic affirmations. 

Second, more care could be exercised 
by the secretaries and board to be sure 
that they really know what the candi- 
dates’ views are, and that these views 
accord with the general conception of the 
gospel as proclaimed by Baptists, so that 
such a missionary will truly represent us 
and not become a cause of misunder- 
standing and suspicion. 

Our first suggestion grows out of our 
feeling that in certain appointments an 
enthusiasm created by gracious person- 
ality and certain other valuable qualifi- 
cations tended to preclude a sufficient 
inquiry into the real content of the mes- 
sage to be delivered. We know that 
soundness of doctrinal views alone is no 
adequate qualification for a missionary, 
but we know, equally well, that in select- 
ing a person to represent us as evan- 
gelical Christians and Baptists, where 
such an one is to be largely responsible 
for laying the foundations for the Chris- 
tian faith in a non-Christian land, his 
ability truly to reflect us in the substance 
of his gospel message is a matter of pro- 
found moment. 

We have had to face the problems the 
board faces. It is difficult in any case to 
understand each other in exact defini- 
tions of faith. As Baptists, we have 
never put the emphasis there. It is even 
more difficult for a youth, early in life, 
before wide experience has come, to state 
himself accurately, and we all would 
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have a natural hesitation in quenchin, 
the spirit of service in youth, by a seem 
ing too great emphasis on doctrinal con 
formity. 

But we are convinced that the boar 
and its secretaries can, with profit, recog 
nize more fully that in the selection o 
appointees to represent us all, if sucl 
appointees are to command the enthu 
siastic and loyal support of the denomi 
nation they must reflect, not some smal 
segment of belief, or some extreme or 
either side but must be exponents of 
gospel message that fairly reflects th 
doctrinal position and spirit of the grea 
mass of the denomination. If we needed 
to make our point about the content o| 
the message more clear we would point 
out what we all probably admit, that 
there are many of whose personal qual. 
ifications, or even of whose Christiar 
message we had no doubt, who would 
make good Methodist or Episcopal mis 
sionaries but we would not necessarily 
feel, therefore, that they should be ap- 
pointed as Baptist missionaries. If dif 
fering views on denominational matters 
would ordinarily deter us from appoint 
ing a Lutheran, or an Episcopalian as 4 
Baptist missionary, who, if appointed 
might be a cause of division, we can se¢ 
how wide divergence from, or repudia- 
tion of, the essentials of the evangelical 
gospel message would be an even greg 
cause of division. 

Baptists have emphasized the right | 
the individual to interpret the Scriptures 
by the guidance of the Spirit, and they 
have freely acknowledged that a large 
degree of liberty is consonant with such 
a principle, but that is not saying that 
when as a result of such a principle ar 
individual Baptist is led to conclusions 
far different on central convictions, from 
the vast majority of the denomination 
that he should then be chosen to repre: 
sent the denomination as a whole, on ow 
mission field. We believe this is true as 
a principle, at all times, but it is made 
even more apparent just now in the con 
ditions that have arisen out of contro: 
versy. | 

We are led to make these recommen: 
dations, also, because while we agree that 
the method outlined by our board in se 
lecting its candidates is admirable, yet 
feel that it has not worked completely 
enough to insure in all cases the board's 
actually knowing what a candidate's 
opinions really are, and, therefor 
whether they are generally in harmo: 
with the ideals that the board, itself, and 
the denomination considers necessary. 

This feeling grows out of the fact that 
in a few cases appointees have gone 
the field whose statements in writing a! 
on file were satisfactory as far as th 
went, and on them they were accepted, 
but they soon made it evident in theif 
work that they held views that we ca 
not construe to be in general harmony 
with the statement put forward by the . 
board itself. We do not accuse the ap- 
pointees of being unwilling to state th 5 
views, indeed, they have done so with 
great trainee and sincerity when later 
asked for them in detail, but we feel fal 
by the exercise of greater care the full 
views might have been ascertained at th 
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eginning and thus embarrassment saved 
re appointees, the board, and the de- 
omination. 

'A statement of belief is asked of each 
andidate for appointment and if any- 
ting appears there that raises a ques- 
on, the committee, we are told, goes 
sto the matter in an oral examination. 
Jorecord of these questions and answers 
| kept and, therefore, we cannot decide 
ow thorough they are, but in the light 
f later statements of doctrinal belief, 
dmitted by board members and secre- 
ities to be unsatisfactory, we believe our 
iggestion that the procedure could be 
_rengthened at this point, is warranted. 
one who is proposing to be a mission- 
ty does not hold views that would 
nable him to represent acceptably the 
snomination on the foreign field, the 
me to let him know it is before appoint- 
ent, not afterward, with consequent 
<a to him and embarrassment to all. 
Te recommend, therefore, 

First, that the written statement of be- 
2f presented by the candidate be fur- 
ished to each member of the board prior 
) the meeting when the final examina- 
» on is to take place. 

Second, that some notation be kept by 
ie board of the points raised in the oral 
‘amination, particularly where the an- 
wers made by the candidate clears up 
ay questions raised by the written state- 
jent. 

Third, that the records of the candi- 
‘“te’s statements be sufficiently complete 
{ indicate what his views are on the 
seat doctrines of the Scripture. 
“Retention as Missionaries” 

In the second place we were asked to 
Scertain and report the policy, if any, 
‘tat the board of managers has adopted 
i regard to the appointment and reten- 
‘hn of persons as missionaries, who do 
mt accept, or have repudiated or aban- 
ned, the evangelical faith as held his- 
tically by Baptists.” 

The board announced at Milwaukee, in 
e address of its president, that in its 
®pointment and retention of mission- 
Bes it was operating on what it chose to 
ll an “inclusive policy” which we took 
+ mean that it would appoint and retain 
issionaries of varying theological be- 
fs provided they came within certain 
mits which the board regarded as “the 
lits of the gospel.” It based its ad- 
rence to this policy upon certain facts 
vuich were cited: 

|. That the denomination, itself, is con- 
tuted of individuals who are allowed 
vide degree of theological difference. 

". That the test of membership in the 
qvention is not put on theological 
>unds. 

That representatives of widely dif- 
ing theological views are members, 
‘upy the platform and take part in the 
iberations of the convention without 
theological test being applied. 

» That the denomination appeals to all 
support, accepts money from all, thus 
lying that in some fair way represen- 
zion should be given to these various 
ups in the work of the denomination. 
“he board, however, stated that this 
Iclusive policy” had its limitations. We 
ote from that address: 


“Liberty must be limited, and it must be 
limited by loyalty, loyalty to Christ as 
risen Saviour and Lord, loyalty to the 
gospel of divine grace, loyalty to the 
great Baptist principles which bind us 
together. Liberty must never degenerate 
into license or into indifference to dan- 
gerous error, but must always be exer- 
cised in our denominational sphere within 
the bounds of the Christian and Baptist 
faith:” 

Still another quotation: 

“Guided by the facts that Baptists have 
always been known as evangelicals, and 
that the gospel is the most important 
message of the Scriptures, we have de- 
manded that all our officers and mission- 
aries be loyal to the gospel. We will 
appoint only suitable evangelical men and 
women; we will appoint evangelicals and 
we will not appoint non-evangelicals. 
And by the gospel we mean the good news 
of the free forgiveness of sin and eternal 
life (beginning now and going on forever) 
through a vital union with the crucified and 
risen Christ, which brings men into union 
and fellowship with God. This salvation is 
graciously offered on the sole condition of 
repentance and faith in Christ and has in 
it the divine power of regeneration and 
sanctification through the Spirit. The only 
reason we have for accepting this gospel is 
our belief in the deity of Christ in whom 
we see the Father, a faith founded on the 
trustworthiness of the Scriptures and the 
fact that we have experienced this salvation 
in our own hearts.” 

The board further says: 

“This is not a paper policy. It has 
been and is our practical program. A 
good share of our time and energy dur- 
ing the past year has been used in in- 
vestigating every reasonable charge 
against the evangelical status of the few 
missionaries called in question. We have 
repeatedly refused candidates who did 
not seem to know our gospel. We have 
welcomed all who did know and love the 
gospel and had the other necessary 
qualifications for missionary work:” 

That the board, in general, has fol- 
lowed this “inclusive policy” seems clear. 
The limits indicated were not formulated 


in writing until last year prior to the con-’ 


vention. Board members testify, how- 
ever, that the statement represents, in 
general, the limitations to the inclusive 
policy that they had usually considered 
binding. The board has, therefore, taken 
its stand on a policy that it will not ap- 
point any but evangelicals and has given 
its definition as to what, for its purpose, 
that term means. 

We do not attempt to pass upon the 
question as to whether the statement 
they put forth is a sufficient definition of 
the “evangelical faith as held historically 
by Baptists.” We have proceeded on the 
assumption that it is what they stated. 
Their definition of “an evangelical” 
beyond which they would not go in ap- 
pointing and retaining missionaries. 

In a previous section we have indicated 
our feeling that greater care should be 
exercised to be sure that the board 
knows that these limits are not being ex- 
ceeded in its appointments because we 
feel that, in a few cases, appointments 


‘had been made which would be difficult 
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to construe as coming within these limi- 
tations. 
Complaints of Wrong Teaching 

When we turn to inquire further as to 
“the retention of persons who do not ac- 
cept, or have repudiated the ‘evangelical’ 
faith as held historically by Baptists” we 
find that the board does not have any 
regular or formal way of periodically in- 
quiring as to the beliefs of its mis- 
sionaries after appointment. This is not 
to be wondered at in the light of ordi- 
nary Baptist practice. Information on 
these subjects, we are told, comes in an 
incidental way to the attention of the 
secretaries of the board. Ordinarily seri- 
ous departure in these matters comes to 
their attention through complaints. 

The board has usually taken the at- 
titude that “only formal complaints 
made and signed by responsible parties 
will be looked into.” We find, however, 
that in practice they have gone far- 
ther than that in order to learn the 
facts for themselves. Where public 
criticism has been made as to the views 
held by missionaries, even though for- 
mal and signed complaints have not 
been presented, the board has made in- 
vestigation through committees  ap- 
pointed for the purpose which have 
undertaken correspondence or confer- 
ence with the missionaries about whom 
complaints have been made. 

As an illustration of their procedure 
in case of formal complaint we cite the 
following case where the record is- now 
complete. In this case complaint as to 
erroneous doctrinal views arose from 
the field. Formal and signed charges 
were presented. The missionary was 
asked for his full and formal state- 
ment which he sent. Shortly there- 
after he came home on furlough and 
was called before the board and a hear- 
ing held on those charges. A vote was 
taken to dismiss the specific charges as 
not sustained. By some of the board 
members this was interpreted as a vote 
to return the missionary to the field. 
By others it was not so interpreted and 
by a second and later vote it was de- 
termined not to return him to the field 
without further examination. Finally, 
after a vote of the “conference” com- 
posed of missionaries on the field where 
the missionary had worked, which ad- 
vised against his return, the resignation 
of the missionary was accepted by the 
board. In another case, not yet closed, 
where complaint has been formally made, 
the missionary has been called home for 
conference and further investigation un- 
dertaken. 

The board takes the attitude that it 
should act deliberately in order to pro- 
tect the missionary from mistaken or 
unjust criticism. This attitude it bases 
on two grounds: 

First, that the missionaries have ven- 
tured practically their all in a service 
as our representatives, and for which 
the denomination holds the board re- 
sponsible, and, 

Second, that the missionaries are many 
times far away and without the usual 
access to normal means of defense. 

To some this attitude on the part 

(Continued on page 539) 
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The Springs o Endurance 


“He that shall endure to the end the same shall be saved.’”—Matt. 24:13. 


WE have a Scots proverb which 
says, “He that tholes over- 
comes.” It means that he who is 
able to endure has learned one 
secret of the overcoming life. To 
endure is to bear patiently what- 
ever the revolving years may bring 
us. It is to accept quietly and 
cheerfully the intractable elements 
of life. It is to pass through dif- 
ficult or tragic hours free from 
any embittering of spirit, for to 
grow bitter is always to be beaten. 
We say, “What can’t be cured must 
be endured”; but that is scarcely 
the endurance of the Scriptures. 
Such endurance is a joyless thing. 
It is a forced submission to neces- 
sity. The endurance of which the 
Bible speaks is of a happier char- 
acter than that; it is a glad and 
even grateful acquiescence. Paul 
and Silas, in the prison at Philippi, 
did not accept things in a joyless 
way. They were happy; there was 
a lilt within their hearts; they sang 
so loudly that the prisoners heard 
them. And that is the endurance 
of the Scripture: the bearing of 
things in a happy kind of fashion; 
an acceptance with the note of 
triumph in it. Of the gracious and 
beautiful endurance the New Testa- 
ment indicates three sources. 


Protective Armor 

The first of these is faith—a 
burning and bright faith within 
the heart. That is the thought 
in the apostle’s mind when he tells 
us to take the shield of faith 
(Eph. 6:16). <A shield is not a 
weapon of offence. It is different 
from sword or spear. A shield is 
a protective bit of armor. It 
guards the soldier amid blows and 
buffetings. And Paul means that 
if we are to be guarded amid the 
blows and buffetings of life there 
must be radiant faith within the 
heart. If our darker hours have 
no meaning in them, if they be 


quite devoid of plan or purpose, if. 


there be nothing in life but acci- 
dent or chance, the highest man 
can achieve is resignation. But if 
God be love, and if everything that 
comes to us arrives in the perfect 


By GeEorGE H. Morrison 
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vernon tH cHTL: itt 


aN 


O thou who has taught us 
to covet earnestly thy most 
excellent gifts, we beseech 
thee to grant unto us the in- 
crease of faith, hope and 
charity. And especially we 
entreat of thee to baptize us 
with the Master’s spirit of 
patience and compassion that 
we may see our fellowmen 
with his loving eyes and hope 
for them with his great hope. 
For thy name’s sake. Amen. 


ordering of the Father, then an- 
other temper becomes possible. 
He who believes that God is in 
the hard bit is empowered to en- 
dure the hard bit. He can say 
with Christ “Even so, Father, for 
so it seemed good in thy sight.” 
Faith is the victory that overcomes 
the world. Faith finds the soul of 
goodness in things evil. Faith is 
one great secret. of endurance. 


The Secret of Endurance 


Then, too, there is love, for love 
endureth all things (1 Cor. 13:7). 
Wherever there is love within the 
heart there is present the power 
to endure. Think of the mother 
with her little child. Not long ago 
she was a restless. girl. - Now, 
when her little one is ill she is 
beautifully and divinely patient. 
And this endurance, which is never 
sullen, but instinctive, and often 
with a song in it, is the spring 
token and blossoming of love. 
God is patient, says St. Augustine, 
because he is eternal. But there is 


a deeper source of his patience 
than eternity. He is patient be- 
cause he loves. He bears with and 
pardons us a thousand times, and 
endures our folly and our shames, 
just because his love endureth all 
things. Let any man love learning, 
and what will he not endure in its 
acquiring? He will scorn delights 
and live laborious days, and be 
supremely happy in his travail. 
Love is one great secret of endur- 
ance, and our Lord empowers his 
children to endure by the new love 
he kindles in their hearts. He 
shows them that God is eminently 
lovable. He reveals the lovable 
element in man. He sends into 
their hearts his gracious Spirit, 
and the fruit of the Spirit is love. 
What hatred cr indifference can- 
not do love can do, and is do- 
ing every day. Love endureth all 
things. 


Seeing the Invisible 


Moses 


Lastly, there is vision. 
endured as seeing him who is in- 


visible (Heb. 11:27). To see the 
invisible, when skies are dark, is 
always to have power to win 
through. What inspired Robert 
the Bruce to endure? It was his 
vision of a liberated Scotland. 
What inspired Columbus to en- 
dure? It was his vision of a con- 
tinent ahead. Every inventor, 
every explorer, every artist wres- 
tling with his dreams, endures as 
seeing the invisible. Never was 
there endurance like the Master’s. 
It was radiant with peace and joy. 
It did not falter even in Geth- 
semane. It was equal to the agony 
of Calvary. And at the back of 
it, from first to last, inspiring, 
animating, and sustaining it, was 
the unclouded vision of his 
Father’s face. We too can prac- 
tise that same presence. We can 
do it when life is very difficult. 
We can do it when the way is 


dark. We can do it when we ~ | 


cannot understand. And, doing it, 
we come to be so sure that un- 
derneath are the everlasting arms, 
that endurance passes into joy. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for June 14 


ecreation is re-creation, or a re-fashion- 
g of the soul in the image of God wherein 
tt was created.” 
In order to make the young people 
salize that “all work and no play makes 
ck a dull boy,” we are going to study 
jout what Christ said about this. 
The Woman’s Home Companion for 
‘nuary, 1925, contains an article by 
‘uce Barton on Christ’s social life. 
\Fosdick’s first chapter of “The Man- 
hod of the Master” tells of Christ’s joy. 
ow, bringing you down to contempor- 
y thoughts, Mr. Spencer’s “Work, Play 
aid the Gospel” will help you, as will 
‘ichardson’s “The Church at Play.” - 
In the Review of Reviews for Septem- 
hr, 1924, an article on “A Nation-Wide 
‘ovement for Recreation” is found on 
‘ge 280. The Survey for Dec. 7, 1918, 
lis two articles, “Community Councils 
% a Basis for an Effective Recreational 
‘togram” on page 298 and “War Camp 
‘ommunity Service” on page 295. 
Jane Addams’ “Spirit of Youth and the 
{ty Streets” cites some examples which 
aight be used. 
The Woman’s Home Companion, Re- 
ew of Reviews, the Survey, and “Spirit 
( Youth and the City Streets” may be 
.d at the public library; “The Manhood 
™% the Master,” “Work, Play and the 
dspel” and “The Church at Play” at 
tte Publication society (Philadelphia, 
“hicago, Boston, Kansas City, Los An- 
Yles, or Seattle) if your pastor or 
4ends do not have them. 
In meeting, show something of Christ’s 
“creational life, as gathered from the 
vOve materials. Show that Christ, and 
ery one needs recreation. Show that 
‘ery one does not have this. Show how 
is may be possible and that the church 
lust take care to a large extent of the 
lay life of its members. 
The young people might resolve to do 
leir part in helping others have play 
ne, by caring for children, helping 
eir own and others’ mothers, singing 
ir those at institutions and homes. 
len, too, the young people might be 
vited for a real-for-sure good time at a 
tty in the week which follows the les- 
fn. Or ball teams might be organized 
id gym night held. The young people 
ll see that you are ready to “practice 
Mat you preach.” 


Chinese? 


Six-thirty o’clock and—apparently—all 
us not well. Where were those fifty 
lung people who were seen streaming 
tt of the young people’s room at the 
ise of the hour’s devotional service 
tery Sunday evening? The president 
ie there, the leader was there and a 
zen or so others: Could there have 


been some slip-up or some other activity 
which had claimed the interest of the 
thirty or thirty-five other young people? 

The leader took his place. The presi- 
dent arose and asked for the benediction. 
Amazement was perceptible in the small 
audience. Was he crazy? The young 
folks were too dumb from the shock to 
disband following the “amen,” and so 
fell back into their chairs. A song was 
then announced and they began to feel 
a little easier; it was a mistake the presi- 
dent had made. During the singing of 
the hymn a dozen young people smilingly 
sauntered in. Now the group was begin- 
ning to resemble its usual size. But 
another funny thing happened—the leader 
announced his topic and with the stereo- 
typed phrase “the meeting is open for 
discussion”—exactly eight minutes after 
the opening of the service, or better, the 
“benediction.” Now that couldn’t be a 
mistake, 

The concern of those who were still 
straggling in was manifest. They looked 
at their watches and back at the clock. 
No! There was no remarkable difference. 
Perhaps the hour had been changed, and 
so, with feelings of relief they settled 
back and attempted to gather from the 
discussion, the message of the evening’s 
lesson. 

There were still fifteen minutes of time 
and the speaker suggested they conclude 
the discussion. Done early tonight, they 
thought. But, not so. The leader pro- 
ceeded with a general explanation of the 
topic, as one had been accustomed to at 
the opening of the meeting. This ended. 
A special musical number was an- 
nounced, then sentence prayers and a 
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Baptist Young People’s 
Convention 


Cae a j fe ee 
MISS MEME BROCKWAY 
Philadelphia 
who will conduct conferences on Junior 
Methods at the Thirty-fourth Anniver- 
sary Convention of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America to be held in 
Indianapolis, July 8-12. 


song by the society. What a peculiar 
order of things! It was beginning to be 
funny. Then—“we’'ll sing for our opening 
song—.” Those that had come for the 
benediction began to feel that an expla- 
nation of some kind ought to be forth- 
coming or else a psychopathic examina- 
tion of one or two of the folk in charge. 
But, with a sigh of relief, they smiled at 
the sheepishness of the tardy and late 
young people when they heard, “In order 
to acquaint some of our members with 
our Opening service, we decided to re- 
verse the usual order and begin with the 
benediction.” 


Friendly Rivals 

In that region where twenty-five miles 
is considered a short distance, that region 
where friendship is easy to make, but 
hard to break, that region where “the 
world is in the making”’—things are 
doing. 

Yes, it is a real challenge which 
Wyoming State B. Y. P. U. presents to 
the more populated, more developed 
states, and to its own members. Wyom- 
ing wants all B. Y. P. U.’ers to be Live 
B-wires. The officers know that to make 
them so, the young people must meet 
with others from all over the state and 
with one another in the association. 
Therefore—what could be better than a 
state contest? 

All societies whose statistics appear in 
the year book are eligible. For each ten 
miles traveled by an individual member, 
one point is gained. Ever heard any one 
say, “Oh, I could never go—it is too far. 
Why it must be three miles away!” Let 
them see this. In the east they give a 
point a mile. In Wyoming for traveling 
ten miles, one point is gained. 

Oh, you wonder where these people 
are traveling? Why to their annual asso- 
ciation rallies. 

To the associational young people’s 
rally having the largest number of points 
the state will award a banner at the an- 
nual state convention. Then, in the 
banner association, the society having the 
largest percentage of points has the 
honor of displaying the banner for the 
year. 

What a challenge to those who live 
close together, where the world is already 
made, where conveniences are to be had 
in abundance! 

How many points do you think could 
be gathered up by your association? 
How many do you think would be 
present if they had to travel at least ten 
miles—usually more? 

You'll be surprised to know that the 
Wyoming State B. Y. P. U. is the baby 
of the family. Not quite a year old—and 
going ahead like a “teen-aged” one. 
Let’s all join in giving three cheers for 
this state B. Y. P. U., wish them the best 
of luck, and show them that you’re ready 
to take up their challenge! 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Our New Contest 
Theme: “Behaving The Bible” 
My dear girls and boys: 

The other day Peggy and I had a per- 
fectly thrilling conversation with each 
other. It began very calmly, as conver- 
sations often do. Said Peggy: “M. T. A., 
define a church!” 

“Dear me!” said M. T. A., 
sudden; define it yourself.” 

“Well,” said Peggy, glibly, offhand: 
“A church is a house—with a steeple. 
How’s that?” 

I looked very _ superior indeed: 
“School-houses have steeples. Libraries 
have steeples. Town-halls have steeples. 
That definition won’t do.” 

Peggy wrinkled up her nice young 
forehead until it looked like pink crepe 


“This is so 


paper: “Well then, a church is a house 
full of pews where people sit on Sunday 
mornings. Now!” 

“Silly,” I sighed. “For a railway sta- 


tion is also full of pews where people sit 
on Sunday mornings.” 

“Oh my!” groaned Peggy, and wrinkled 
her forehead until it looked like pink 
hills and pink valleys. “How about this: 
A church is a building with stained glass 
windows, an organ, a Bible on a pulpit, 
where people come on Sundays to sit in 
pews.” 

“You are getting decidedly hotter,” I 
admitted, “but you’ve left out so much! 
Do those people just sit in those pews? 
And why the Bible? Also the organ?” 

Peggy looked surprised. “They sit and 
they listen. They listen to the Bible. 
They listen to the preacher explain the 
Bible. Then they sing hymns which are 
really poems telling Bible facts. And 
that’s all I know about church.” 

“You know one more biggest fact of 
all, Peggy. Suppose I sat every Sunday 
in a pew. Suppose I listened to the Bible 
every time I sat on Sunday in that pew. 
Suppose I sang hymns regularly, every 
Sunday, would that be all? Just Sunday? 
How about Monday and Tuesday and 
Wednesday and Thursday and Friday?” 

“And Saturday!” Peggy grinned. “I 
see! I see! A church is a house where 
people come to learn from the Bible and 
from hymns how to live as God wants 
them to live on all the other days of the 
week. Isn’t that better?” 

“Indeed it is!” I smiled, and opened a 
little book I had, pointing to a certain 
phrase which was underlined: “Behave 
the doctrine.” 

Peggy read it aloud. 

Then I read it aloud: “That’s what the 
Chinese say. And I think it’s the wisest 
way of explaining exactly what it means 
to be a Christian—Behave the Bible. It’s 
full to the brim with suggestions and 
commandments; behave them! It isn’t 
enough to sit in a pew on Sunday and 

listen with a lovely holy awe; behave the 


“So let our lips and lives express 


The holy Gospel we profess.” 


Bible, Monday morning; and Tuesday 
morning; and Wednesday morning—” 

“And Monday evening, and Tuesday 
evening,” Peggy added. 

“Exactly!” I smiled. So then we be- 
came less calm than we had been, for we 
became very much excited telling stories 
of people who were “behaving the Bible” 
in a way we should like to copy our- 
selves. No sooner would Peggy tell me 
about a certain girl she knew, than I 
wanted to tell about a certain person I 
knew; then Peggy had to tell about a 
certain “torch-bearer in China” (she had 
been reading that book, possibly you 
have also) who had “behaved the Bible” 
in the most remarkable fashion—Oh thrill- 
ing! startling! upsetting! 

So that we kept on and on and on, all 
afternoon long, until suddenly Peggy 
said: “Could we ever stop?” 


REV. MAGNUS JOHNSON, pastor of Elim 
church for six years. 


ELIM SWEDISH CHURCH, SEATTLE, WASH., 


is fifteen years old and has a membership 
of 132. 


“No,” I admitted, “we could never stor 
not if we lived to be a hundred years old 
For we could keep right on and on, tell 
ing stories of people who were behavin 
the doctrine. In case we ran out 9 
names of people we really knew, thew 
could read books and find out othe 
names; and the books would sugges 
other books, other names! We coul 
never get throusk: never. For only Go 
himself knows all the millions of his fal 
lowers who have behaved the Bit le 
Peggy, I think it would make a nice con 
test, don’t you? Who can write _ 


the person who seems to have behay 
the Bible best?” 

“Oh, that will be thrilling,” Pegg 
beamed. “Will it have to be a historica 
person? or an -every-day person whor 
I really know?” 

“Anybody, my dear. Anybody! Jus 
so it’s some one who, in a specially fi 
way, has behaved the Bible. I'll pass o 
the word to the Chimney Corner boy 
and girls, and we'll have until June 20t 
get our papers written.” 

Bill had come in. (Bill always cme 
in, when anything new is in the air 
Brothers are like that, Peggy say: 
Said Bill: “I know whom I’m going t 
take. It’s a boy in my grade. He wasn! 
ashamed to chum up with a negro bo; 
when all the rest of the school laugh 


at him. I thought it was awfully fine ¢ 
him. I guess that’s behaving the Bib 
in more ways than one. For it isn’t fur 
to do something right that’s going to b 
laughed at.” 

“That’s true, and I can’t wait tal $ 
your story about him.” : 
So now I’ve passed on the news 
you, each and every one of you; won’ 
you all write papers? Let’s have thi. 
one contest in which hundreds yy 
“Chimney Cornerites” have enter 
Every paper submitted will be ent 
here, and a prize will be offered for 
best paper from a boy, another prize 
the best paper from a girl. Try! B 
this minute! Talk it over with yo 
family! Then try! 
Here are the 


| 
| 
| 


Rules 


“Behaved the Bible’; it may be ae 
one whom you actually know, ors 
one of whom you have heard, or $ 
historical character who seems fe 
markable to you. 


2. Write on one side of the paper 0 
and state your age, name and add 
3. Send all compositions by June 20 
Miss Margaret Applegarth, 94 Br 
wick street, Rochester, N. Y. 


4. All compositions submitted will be 
printed in the Chimney Corner. — 
two adjudged best will be given pr 
one to a boy, one to a girl. 


TRY! TRY! TRY! 


» 


4 


ed 
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Zonvention Committees for 
| Meeting at Seattle 


Officers of local committee: Wm. M. 
Ivengood, chairman; John K. Bush, 
vasurer; Rev. J. F. Watson, executive 
scretary. 
chairmen of the sub-committees consti- 
tie the local committee. 
\. Finance. Chairman, F. J. Martin. 
jis committee will prepare a budget 
ad arrange with churches for financial 
‘operation. The budget is prepared and 
fins made for securing funds. 
)!. Meeting Place. Chairman, Rev. A.M. 
Filey. The Masonic hall at Pine and 
Tirvard streets has been engaged. The 
ill has a seating capacity of about 2000 
Wh good accommodation for commit- 
ig and other needs of the convention. 
Fing only two short blocks from the 
¥-st Baptist church, both buildings may 
aveniently be used for convention 
ee 
s. Publicity. Chairman, Rev. Chas. A. 
fok. Cuts, pictures and articles for 
Podlication have been prepared and for- 
irded to convention headquarters, New 
Yrk, and to the denominational papers. 
de committee will keep the convention 
Dore the people of Seattle and Western 
ishington in picture and story. 
» Information. Chairman, Miss Wini- 
d Myers. Information desks will be 
@ablished at depots, hall and headquar- 
Every effort will be made to help 
@ delegates know anything they want 
know about Seattle and the beautiful 
S(nery surrounding the city. 
q Hotels and Rooms. Chairman, A. T. 
S:ar. Already the hotels of the city 
lve been listed and rates published. 
Tis list may be secured by application 
(Mr. Spear, 431 Burke building, Seattle. 
Koms in private homes will be secured 
| everything will be done to secure the 
ifortable lodging of those who come. 
. Registration. Chairman, U;, —G: 
lore. This committee will be ready to 
ford the names of all delegates as they 
Mve in Seattle. Registration will be at 
ih First church, Seneca and Harvard 
st ets. 
Hospitality for Missionaries. Chair- 
a, Mrs. L. E. Meacham. Plans are 
Mie and arrangements well under way 
entertain the missionaries who may 
@%nd the convention. 
Transportation. Chairman, T. J. 
lore. Mr. Moore is a railroad man and 
i be prepared to give all sorts of infor- 
‘ion, validate tickets, make reserva- 
IS; etc. 
Exhibits. Chairman, Rev. T. H. 
xen. Will cooperate with the N. B. C. 
imittee on exhibits and make all ar- 
zements for the best possible display. 
. Ushers. Chairman, B. W. Pettit. 
ull service will be provided with se- 
fed and trained assistants. 
. Hospital. Chairman, Dr. E. Nich- 
‘n. A convenient room will be fitted 
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Among Ourselves 


up in the convention hall and every pro- 
vision made to care for those needing 
attention. 

12. Reception. Chairman, C. K. Bowen. 
Badged guides will meet all trains and 
boats and be ready at all times to direct 
delegates. 

13. Check Room. Rev. C. A. Hemen- 
way. Will care for delegates’ baggage. 

14. Automobile. John Powers. Pro- 
vide courtesy automobiles for officers of 
the convention. 

15. Decoration and Badges. Chairman, 
C. J. Erickson. It will be the height of 
the flower season and flowers will be 
given delegates daily. 

16, Printing. . Chairman, Rev) E.. H; 
Hicks. Provision is being made for quick 
and efficient service in all printing re- 
quired for the convention. 

17. Pulpit. Chairman, Rev. F. B. Mat- 
thews. It is planned to have convention 
pastors occupy the pulpits of Seattle and 
vicinity very generally on convention 
Sunday. As far as possible the arrange- 
ments will be made before delegates 
arrive. 

18. Banquets. Chairman, Henry Elliott, 
Jr. This committee will assist all par- 
ties or groups who desire to hold ban- 
quets. Some representatives of groups 
wanting banquets should notify Mr. 
Elliott of their wishes and needs at an 
early date. 

19. Postoffice. 
Dervoort. 

20.Reports, Distribution. Chairman, 
Rey. B. P. Richardson. Will have charge 
of all reports presented to the conven- 
tion in printed form and supervise their 
distribution. 


CORWIN S. SHANK, Chairman of committee 
on special entertainment of delegates to Seattle 
Convention, 


Chairman, W. C. .Van 
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21. Social Entertainments. Chairman, 
Corwin S. Shank. The committee has in 
mind some attractive features for the aft- 
ernoon of Saturday, July 4, which all can 
enjoy. 

22. Women’s’ Meetings. 
Mrs. H. F. Compton. 

Address communications intended for 
any of these committees to 431 Burke 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 


The Southern Baptist 


Convention 
By Carey H. SNyprER 


Southern Baptists, assembled in their 
seventieth annual convention at Mem- 
‘phis, Tenn., May 13-17, denied the evo- 
lutionary hypothesis of tne creation of 
man and affirmed their belief in the 
story of creation as related in Genesis 
in the statement of faith and message 
which was approved by a majority of 
approximately ten to one, foilowing its 
presentation and a full discussion before 
the body. 

The minority report was on the cre- 
ation and fall of man and the majority 
members of the committee held that the 
facts included in the amendment were 
already brought out in a section of the 
main report, that matters of science 
should not be included in confessions of 
religious faith and further that the 
statement “created by the special act of 
God” is explicit and leaves no necessity 
for references to biology. 

The convention sermon, delivered by 
Dr. Len G. Broughton of Jacksonville, 
Fla., was a fitting precedent. to the 
statement of faith, for he brought out 
several of the points which were empha- 
sized in the statement and others which 
were used in the discussion of the ques- 
tion upon the floor. His discussion of 
the relation of science and religion were 
bound up in the statement that they are 
separate and should be kept so. 

The matter of science and religion 
came up five times during the sessions 
of the convention, but following the ap- 
proval of the statement of faith and 
message, the body refused to discuss the 
matter further, the general feeling being 
that sufficient definiteness had been giv- 
en in the statement. 

Dr. George W. McDaniel, president 
of the convention last year, being elect- 
ed at the Atlanta, Ga. meeting, was 
again elected to fill that chair, the cus- 
tom being to reelect the president for 
three terms. Following the nomina- 
tions, L. J. Bristow of Louisiana; A. U. 
Boone of Tennessee; B. G. Lowery of 
Mississippi, and J. L. White of Florida 
were made vice-presidents, the secre- 
tary having been instructed to cast the 
ballots for all four of the nominees. 

Another high point in the proceedings 
of the convention was reached at pre- 
sentation of the report of the commit- 
tee on social service. Although the re- 
port was not discussed, it was received 


Chairman, 
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with enthusiastic approval following the 
presentation by Dr. A. J. Barton, state 
mission secretary of Missouri, whose 
home is in Kansas City. The report 
opened with a statement of the preval- 
ence of crime followed by its relation to 
prohibition. The rapid strides which have 
been made in the enforcement of the 
prohibition laws were enumerated. “In 
spite of all the benefits,” the report con- 
tinued, “defiance of law and persistent 
effort to break it down are widespread. 
But more and more the officers of the 
law are grappling with the situation and 
steadily and surely the dragon of an- 
archy is being slain.” Rum-running and 
bootlegging at the borders of the United 
States were characterized as an inter- 


ing and 722 own their own church 
houses. Baptisms reported last year 
numbered 12,134. The Sunday-school 
work of the foreign fields is represented 
by 1573. schools with an enrolment of 
84,511. The sixteen hospitals on the 
foreign fields treated 279,201 persons last 
year. 

The home mission board report was 
read by Dr. B. D. Gray of Atlanta, Ga., 
secretary of the board. He explained 
that there were 50,357 additions to the 
churches through home mission workers 
last year, 30,027 of whom were for bap- 
tism. The total number of home mis- 
sion workers in the South is 1077, of 
which 918 are engaged in cooperative 
mission work with the states, sixty-four 
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national shame and disgrace, and the re- 
port recommended that the state de- 
partment of the United States govern- 
ment notify all friendly nations that 
clearance of a ship with contraband 
liquor aboard will be regarded as an 
act unfriendly to this country. The 
report further dealt with the decrease in 
mob violence, child labor and child mar- 
riage, obscene literature, race track 
gambling, the divorce evil, and interna- 
tional peace. 

Two moves which brought some dis- 
cussion but very little objection, were 
_the refusal of the convention to affiliate 
with the International Y. M. C. A.; and 
withdrawal of Southern Baptist support 
for the Near East relief movement. 
Both actions were taken on advice of 
the mission secretaries who stated that 
the work at home and abroad would be 
hindered by establishment- of cooper- 
ative relations with other bodies this 
year. 

Although operating under reduced 
budgets the foreign mission board re- 
port read by Dr. J. F. Love, general 
secretary, showed great progress on the 
foreign fields. There are 117,000 mem- 
bers on foreign fields in the 1101 
churches, of which 291 are self-support- 


seating 2000, at Pine and Harvard, 
blocks from the First Church, has full accommodations for committees, rest room and hospital, 


two 


among foreign-speaking people, fifteen 
among Indians, twenty-eight among 
negroes, forty in Cuba, four in Panama, 
and eight in Southern army camps. The 
report showed 355 houses of worship 


built and 608 Sunday schools organized’ 


by home mission workers. By special 
recommendation the convention re- 
quested the home-mission board to re- 
open its evangelistic department and to 
employ a full-time superintendent of 
evangelism. The resolution embodying 
this recommendation was read before 


‘the convention by Dr. Len G. Broughton 


of Jacksonville, Fla. 


The relief and annuity board has 
property valued at approximately $1,- 
700,000 used as endowment for the bene- 
ficiaries of the board, Dr. William Luns- 
ford, secretary, of Dallas, Texas, re- 
ported at the convention sessions. There 
are 1086 beneficiaries on the books of 
the board. A total of 159 new cases 
were approved last year and there were 
124 deaths among the _ beneficiaries. 
Total benefits paid to the aged preachers, 
widows of preachers, and other depend- 
ents were $126,961. 


The board has been paying $500 a 
year to its beneficiaries for the last 
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sixteen months, although it is . 
years old, Doctor Lunsford said. — 
Frank H. Leavell of Memphis, Ten 
secretary of the Interboard Commiss; 
reported for that body, and explain 
the rapid sweep of the Baptist = 
Union throughout the South. Org 
ized only five years ago in Texas, 
are now 192 schools, both denomir 
tional and state, represented by stude 
religious workers, he said. These schu 
have a constituency of 92,000 pers 
He denied that students are turning fre 
the churches, but proclaimed the fact # 
students are deeply interested in im: 
ters of religion and when a member 
the interboard commission visits 
school anywhere, he is kept up : oe 
hours conferring with students on 
ger ous matters at their own request, 


J. T. Henderson, of Knoxyil 
oak general chareuae of the La 
men’s Missionary Movement, prese 
the report for that body and challeng 
the preachers to lay the cause of ft 
laymen’s movement on the heart oft 
laymen. He discussed the laymen ¢ 
their duty in the stewardship o 
time and their funds for the sg 


of God and expressed the opinion 
one of the highest duties of a man 
to fulfill his whole obligation as a la 
man in a definite service for God. f. 

In reporting on the hospital co 
sion and its work, Dr. F. S. Groner 
Dallas, chairman, said that Sou 
Baptists have over $11,000,000 in he 
pitals and are now engaged in o 
their bigyest programs, the Sout 
Baptist Hospital at New Orlean 
first unit of which wll be compl 
January at a cost of $500,000. ~ 
moral support of a hospital now 
way at Hot Springs, Ark., was al 
urged upon the people. The 
work of the hospitals reaches millio 
of dollars annually, considering the 
work of both the physicians and ¢ of t) 
hospitals. 2 

There are now 117 educational i 
stitutions owned by Southern Bapt 
with property valued at $32,0000 
$16,000,000 in endowment, 
Cammack, secretary of the educ 
board, reported. There are 38,000 
dents enrolled in the Baptist s 
of the South. 

One of the most successful y 
its history has been closed by the 
day-school board of the Southe 
tist Convention, Dr. I. J. Van | 
secretary said. There were 968 
schools organized and 155,000 new | 
bers enrolled. 

The receipts of the board from 
publications were $1.476,931 last ye: 


more than 29,000,000. Several hur 
churches have received advice r 
ing building programs. throug 
board, it was reported. ae 

The minimum goal set for the 19 
obiective of the Southern Bapteg 


operative program was $5, 000,00 
the percentages allotted to the v 
causes were worked out upon that | 
The states wert requested to 
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lir apportionments upon a basis of 
£ for state and half for southwide 
ises for 1926. It is expected that 
‘re than the minimum goal will be 
vained. The report especially called 

convention to reconsider any plans 
jich were being made in the South for 
‘cial campaigns. It asked that the 
. emphasis be placed upon the co- 
rative program so that the general 
irk can recover from the depression 
vich has resulted in the transition from 
} seventy-five million campaign to the 
iv program this year. 

na special resolution, presented by 
ii committee by Dr. L. R. Scarborough 
) Fort Worth, the convention was 
iled to engage in prayer and supplica- 
in and to turn to God in faith, cul- 
fiiting the things which make for good 
\l and fellowship. | 

Yr. J. E. Dillard of Birmingham, Ala., 
3 elected chairman of the committee 
‘the cooperative program, Dr. C. E. 
3rts of Nashville was relected general 
lector and Frank E,. Burkhalter of 
Nshville was again made _ publicity 
vector. 
‘che feature which followed the clos- 
ir session of the convention was the 
nual Sunday afternoon sermon by Dr. 


. 
; 


IRST CHURCH, SEATTLE, at Seneca and Harvard streets, in which convention will be held. 
He church recently completed payment for this building, and is planning to erect a build- 
ie 
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George W. Truett, pastor of the First 
church at Dallas. Both auditoriums of 
the large convention building were 
crowded to capacity to hear the great 
minister deliver one of his gospel mes- 
sages. 

The convention will meet next year 
at Houston, Tex., the Wednesday after 
the second Sunday in May. 


Western Washington 
Convention 
By F. W. WicHTMAN 


The thirty-eighth annual session of the 
Western Washington Convention was 
held in the new edifice of the Fremont 
church of Seattle, May 11-13. The out- 
standing features of the convention were 
the three Bible expositions by Dr. J. J. 
Ross of Vancouver, B. C.; the living 
exhibits of oriental work in Seattle by 
Rev. Frederick W. Wightman, city mis- 
sionary; the great missionary address by 
Mrs. May R. Baker of Ongole, India, and 
the report of executive secretary, J. F. 
Watson. 

Doctor Ross made a notable contribu- 
tion to our people in his scholarly, biblic- 
al and inspirational presentation of three 
great themes—“Internal Evidence of the 


ing for its educational work, 
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Inspiration of the Scriptures,” “The In- 
carnation,” and “The Atonement.” He 
gave these addresses at the evening ses- 
sion each day to a crowded house. 

A unique presentation of the work 
done in the Baptist mission centers of 
Seattle was put on. The Chinese and 
Japanese kindergarten work was repre- 
sented by more than 100 children, three 
to five years old, under, the direction of 
Miss Jane Skiff and Miss Elizabeth Gold- 
smith. The various other activities of 
the Japanese center were staged 1, dra- 
matic form under the direction of Miss 
Esther McCollough. The night school 
work of the Chinese was told by Mr. 
Andrew Dang, who assists in the school. 
The Japanese young people who are pre- 
paring themselves for Christian service, 
told their Christian experience and plans, 
and concluded the exhibition. 

Dr. Peter C. Wright of New York 
made a splendid impression in his ad- 
dress on the work of the ministers and 
missionaries benefit board. 

The: report of Secretary Watson re- 
corded “continued harmony and unity 
among the brethren, a reasonably good 
spiritual condition obtaining among the 
churches.” In the church edifice depart- 
ment he reported improvements and ad- 
ditions to five churches, the erection of 
two new parsonages, the completion or 
near completion of four new church edi- 
fices—Sixth Avenue, Tacoma, Fremont 
and Queen Anne, Seattle, and the First 
church of Tacoma; the raising of $30,000 
toward the new Bethesda church of Ta- 
coma, and the receiving of bids for the 
new University church of Seattle. Ap- 
proximately half a million dollars was 
expended for church buildings during the 
year within the convention field. The 
report showed that 92 per cent of the 
missionary allotment for the convention 
was raised by the churches. The total 
number of baptisms and additions was 
1654. 

Favorable report was made to the con- 
vention regarding the proposed new Bap- 
tist hospital to be erected soon in Seattle. 
Mr. C, J. Erickson is the booster and 
sponsor for this great Baptist project. 

The report was adopted to the effect 
that the missionary apportionments be 
made to the churches on a monthly basis 
instead of, or in addition to, the yearly 
amount. 

The usual woman’s and pastors’ con- 
ferences were held prior to the conven- 
tion. ; 

The new officers elected were Rev. F. 
W. Carstens, Olympia, president; T. L. 
Verick, Charleston, first vice-president; 
Mrs. H. L. Kinman, second vice-presi- 
dent; H. L. Riepe, third vice-president; 
and Rev. Earl Cochran, Tacoma, clerk. 

At the invitation of the First church 
of Tacoma the convention voted to hold 
its next annual session with them in their 
new church edifice. 


The Montana Convention 
By Roserr W. SHAW 


When one attends a convention of 
Baptists for the first time he is apt to 
take an impressionistic attitude. This 
is what the writer did in attending his 
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first state convention in Montana, held in 
Billings, May 13-15. 

This was the eighteenth meeting of 
the convention since its organization in 
Billings in 1907. Prior to that it was 
called the Baptist Association of Mon- 
tana. In these eighteen years there has 
been a slow but constant growth, until 
today there are approximately sixty 
churches in the state, a very few self- 
supporting, but many very small church- 
es being largely supported by mission 
appropriations. Some of our brethren in 
this state cover parishes as large as 
ninety by 150 miles. 


Spirit of Harmony 


This convention, different from some 
held in the last few years, was character- 
ized by the spirit of harmony. There 
was a disposition on the part of all to 
keep that spirit uppermost, so much so 
that twice there was a gracious yielding 
on technical points, or objections, in or- 
der to insure harmony. Every church 
in the convention made some contribu- 
tion to the denominational funds this 
year, and thirty churches reported about 
500 additions, of which about one-half 
came by baptism. If the other churches 
will do as well, there will be approxi- 
mately 750 additions to the churches this 
year. The amount of money received 
from the churches this year was some 
less than $10,000 or about $2500 less than 
last year. The brethren and leaders were 
quite optimistic, however, concerning the 
outlook for the coming year, and believe 
that Montana can and will do more next 
year. In the light of the crop failures 
and the economic depression this state 
has done remarkably well in carrying 
on its work, 


The Program 


The program was of a high order; 
many spoke of it as equal to some ses- 
sions of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. The attendance was good, there 
being about 150 delegates and visitors, 
many of whom came long distances by 
auto in order to be present. The breth- 
ren of the churches who appeared on the 
program, brought earnest and _ sincere 
messages, some of which were thrilling 
indeed as the large Opportunities were 
presented, and the need of both workers 
and money with which to carry on the 
work in these growing centers was 
urged. The annual sermon was by Rey. 
T. L. Huxley of Livingston, who spoke 
on “Why the Church?” Rey. Henry Van 
Engelen of Missoula had charge of the 
devotional services, and these helped to 
produce the fine spirit and atmosphere 
which characterized the meetings. 


Officers Elected 


This year for the first time in a long 
while, and probably for the first time in 
the history of the convention, two lay- 
men were given the task of leading the 
convention as officers. For president, 
Mr. H. T. Heddon of Billings, a leading 
business man and very active in the Bill- 
ings church, was elected, while for vice- 
president, Tom Davis, well known in 
Rotary circles was elected. Dr. E. R. 
Curry was made executive secretary. 
Doctor Curry succeeded Rev. G. C. 


Cress, last November and has carried on 
the work with success. 


The Supper 

No Baptist convention seems to be a 
success without a supper, and the ladies 
of the entertaining church provided an 
excellent meal which was served in a 
splendid fashion. There were between 
350 and 400 present, and the fellowship 
was fine. Mr. Cobb, a local layman pre- 
sided. The speakers were Dr. Peter 
Wright of New York, Dr. Bruce Kinney 
from everywhere and Mrs. May Baker 
of Ongole, India. Several others also 
brought brief messages. It was a fitting 
climax to a great convention. The music 
was furnished by the Shrine quartet, and 
the Hart-Albin orchestra. 

Notes 

Rev. Robert W. Shaw presented the 
matter of the denominational papers, and 
Rev. Roy E. Reece of Belgrade received 
a number of subscriptions for THE Bap- 
TIST. 

Mrs. May Baker of Ongole thrilled a 
large audience with the story of her work 
in India. It seemed to the writer that 
the local membership attended in much 
larger numbers than he has been accus- 
tomed to in other conventions. 

The assembly board is making rapid 
progress in shaping up its program for 
the meetings in July, and there is an in- 
creasing interest on the part of the 
churches in the erection of suitable build- 
ings on the newly acquired grounds near 
Livingston. 

The convention will be held in Boze- 
man next year. Rev. Z. C. O’Farrell is 
to preach the sermon; Dr. W. Holt 
Smith was chosen as the alternate. 


The Nevada-Sierra 
Convention 
By Roy H. Barrett 


The Nevada-Siérra State Convention 
met in its fourteenth annual session May 
1-3, with the Emmanuel church, Sparks, 


WILLIAM M. LIVENGOOD, chairman local 
committee for entertainment at Seattle, 


t 
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Nev., Rev. Walter Fowler, pastor, * 
weather was ideal and the attenda: 
unusually good. The delegates gathe: 
from an area as large as New Engla 
One delegate came from a place | 
miles south of Sparks and others frop 
church 200 miles north. The youn 
church, Las Vegas, with 2000 miles tra 
by rail necessary for delegates, was | 
represented. 

The meeting was marked by a de 
of interest, a responsiveness of sympat 
and an eager outlook on kingdom ta: 
which portends greater things for ¢ 
sagebrush region. Among the speak 
whose messages carried fresh power a 
inspiration were: Prof. John W. Bail 
and Dean Blanche Parks of Berkel 
Baptist Divinity School; Rev. Theode 
Fieldbrave, director of work amo 
Hindus on the Pacific coast; Rey. Jo 
S. Stump, supervisor of missions | 
Utah and this convention; and Rey. E. 
Shoufler, pastor -at Bishop, Calif, a 
preacher of the annual sermon. | 

The Reno Indian Baptist church, R 
J. Winfield Scott being the missionar 
pastor, applied for membership in t 
convention and was gladly and gi 
ciously received. A special evangelis 
service was held at the newly dedicat 
church in the Indian camp near Rei 
and Judge Thomas F. Moran, the new 
elected president of the convention, ga 
warm welcome to the Indian brethren. 

The record for the year has be 
moderately good. Baptisms totaled on 
forty-nine, but there has been go 
growth in the Sunday schools. Fina 
cially the churches are progressing in 
promising fashion, having contribut 
$3419.41 to missionary work of # 
N. B. C. and raising over $22,000 f 
local expenses. With improvements « 
property for the year amounting to abo 
$8000 there is in the aggregate but a de 
of $1400 Ve 

The women took over the second se 
sion of the convention for their report 
addresses and conferences. Mrs. D. | 
Williams of Fallon presided and tl 
whole session revealed how strong a 
of our united work is that of these nob 


women. The World Wide Guild h 
conference and luncheon with 
present. The report of the C. 


showed exceedingly good work an 
sults. : 

The B. Y. P. U. held its annualal 
ing and had a banquet with songs, 
stunts and all the trimmings. 
Foote retires as president and L 
(Bob) Scott, a student at the Universit 
of Nevada, takes the helm. The y 
of our churches are rallying in sple 
spirit and we appreciate them. A 
gate will attend the national B. Y. 
convention and a large number will 
go to Asilomar assembly. 

The service of our retiring presi 
Mr. D. E. Williams of Fallon, Nev. 
been one of wisdom and sincere 
tion. With heavy duties connected 
his vocation as editor, he has nev 
less given generously of his ti 
foster convention interests throug 
the year. . 

Next year the convention will = 
with the Bishop church in the OY 
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rc valley of California. It will involve 
onsiderable amount of travel, but it 
sfelt that our remote churches can be 


o's inspiration brought to them. We 
D: that the two churches now pastor- 
¢will in the near future secure lead- 
*and next year we shall be glad to 
srt unbroken ranks in a steady for- 
ai march. 


forthern Baptist Advance 


ow it can be told, Northern Baptist 
cs having closed for the fiscal year, 
7-25, and the news is of a kind that 
for nettle grasping. The accounts 
«not completely made up at this writ- 
ebut enough is known to say that the 
Kipts for the year from donation 
ices were approximately $4,700,000 
i budget, $6,700,000, was the same as 
s year, but last year’s actual receipts 
»» $6,166,000. It is unnecessary at this 
y to comment on the disappointing 
sits. The situation created by the 
spmination’s failure to attain either 
audget goal or the mark set last year 
be dealt with by the finance com- 
ee on lines that will be made known 
ue time. So far as all engaged ac- 
y in the work of the denomination 
econcerned, the important thing now 
combat, from the very outset of the 
fiscal year, the tendency to be lan- 
i about attending to quota payments 
some months have passed. Last 
¢ is history and we cannot undo it. 
|we can profit by the experience 
ed. 

ice for all it has been proved to us 
battling with a swollen budget def- 
at the close of the year, is a heart- 
eking task. Far better, to tackle a 
1 deficit as it comes along each 
th, resolve to overcome it then and 
=, and gather strength for the next 
k 


lh be sure, this will take effort and 
‘mination, but it will be far less stag- 
ig an undertaking than wrestling at 
lose of the year, with a deficit grown 
‘colossal proportions by the accumu- 
n of monthly deficits, and by the 
est charges which are the conse- 
€ce of monthly deficits. 

has been suggested and warmly ap- 
fed that churches would do well, in 
7 month when a deficit threatens. 
ik for a special offering to keep the 
fet balanced. In this way, they will 
all out of step with the steady march 
will lead us to victory. The plan is 
hy of a widespread trial. Suggest 
pur local churches that they hold a 
-up-Sunday” once a month instead 
Tell the story of the 


lebraska might be used by the local 
thes throughout the year to keep 


their progress in putting on the every- 
member plan and raising the church 
quota, constantly before the people. Not 
only the few leaders, but the whole de- 
nomination, must know the state of af- 
fairs, if we are to hope for success in 
the future. 

If the board can be of help to you in 
spreading this idea in your territory, let 
us know. Ideas for circulars, charts, 
posters, etc., that will make this plan 
graphic, will be welcome, and it may be 
that you can devise something that will 
be of value in all the states. 


Illinois Sets Her Own Pace 
Immediately upon hearing the results 
of the year’s campaign for missions and 
benevolences in the Northern Baptist 
Convention, Rev. A. E. Peterson, general 


A, TT. SPHAR, 


chairman of hotels committee. 
at Seattle Convention. 


superintendent for Illinois, called a con- 
ference of laymen in Chicago to consider 
the whole situation and to suggest a 
course of action. Out of that meeting 
went a call for a special meeting of the 
Illinois State Convention. The call was 
issued officially by the executive com- 
mittee of the convention, but it was re- 
enforced by a letter in the name of the 
laymen sent by one of their number, Mr. 
Jo Lye Crait of Chicago, ‘tovall of the pas- 
tors and churches in the state. In re- 
sponse to the call, about 400 delegates 
from all parts of the state assembled in 
the auditorium of Immanuel church, 
Chicago, May 19, 1925. 

Dr. M. W. Twing of Alton, the presi- 
dent of the convention, was in the chair. 
Mr. Craft stated the purpose of the meet- 
ing—to take into consideration the ap- 
parent decline in the financial support of 
our denominational enterprises and to 
decide upon a course of action. Pastor 
Virgin of the North Shore church, Chi- 
cago, preached an eloquent sermon on 
*The@Majpestic (Christ-2 sDr, sPach. >]. 
Lerrigo set out in clear statistical facts 
the actual financial condition of our mis- 
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sionary societies and the effects upon 
their work. At this point, a committee 
composed of J. L. Craft, George M. 
Potter, G. A. Sheets, Mrs. W. P. Top- 
ping, Mrs. A. G. Lester, L. C. Walker 
and Ralph A. Jensen, brought in a series 
of resolutions setting forth in a full 
preamble the call for a new facing of our 
denominational task, and presenting them 
in the terms of a solemn covenant, to 
replace the old policy of a three months’ 
period of activity and giving for denomi- 
national purposes, by a reasonable, well- 
sustained effort, to continue twelve 
months each year; that all churches that 
have not already done so, at once adopt 
a quota or benevolence budget for the 
year ending April 30, 1926, that shall be 
large enough to challenge their best 
powers and call forth sacrificial contri- 
butions from rich as well as from poor, 
so that each church. may assume such 
share of the united task as ability per- 
mits; that in adopting quotas, the 
strongest churches fix an objective of 
“As much or more for the world program 
as for local work”; that churches not able 
to reach this objective, but whose contri- 
butions have considerably exceeded the 
average should endeavor to increase the 
amounts of last year’s budgets; and that 
all other churches unable to reach one 
of these standards, endeavor to set for 
themselves a goal consistent with the 
great dignity of the missionary cause. 

It was further agreed that steps be 
taken at once by means of thorough can- 
vasses to secure from all non-giving 
members and attendants, gifts of such 
amounts as will properly represent their 
possessions; that all churches make ear- 
nest efforts to secure regular weekly 
contributions from all subscribers, and as 
a means to this end adopt a policy for 
mailing statements to all subscribers, 
preferably once each month, or at least 
once each quarter, which statements shall 
indicate balances to date due on current 
expenses and benevolences; and that our 
churches by formal vote, where it has 
not already been done, instruct the treas- 
urer or official having in charge the 
benevolence fund of the church, to remit 
to the state office each month, before the 
fifteenth, all money on hand contributed 
for the united budget. 

Recommendations were made for ear- 
nest attention by all our churches to the 
policy of remitting each month a full 
one-twelfth of the year’s quota, even 
though this may involve the necessity of 
borrowing money on the part of the 
churches; and to appoint a _ separate 
treasurer to have in charge the benevo- 
lences of the church, for the reason that 
experience has shown the wisdom of such 
a policy. In case a church is not willing 
to adopt such a policy we urge upon 
such church the wisdom of keeping all 
benevolence money in a separate fund 
so as to obviate the possibility of getting 
benevolence and current expense monies 
confused. 

To the state office was suggested the 
mailing to each church in the state once 
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each month, of a statement indicating 
the amount of the year’s quota, what 
amount thereof has accrued to date, how 
much paid to date and balance due. This 
will act as a constant reminder to our 
pastors and churches, of the church’s 
progress in meeting its quota. 

Pastors were called upon to present 
to their congregations in an increasing 
degree the connection that exists be- 
tween the Great Commission and the 
missionary work of the denomination and 
the relation of the gifts of money to the 
success of all these efforts, and all our 
people, to enter into a fellowship of in- 
tercession on behalf of all missionaries 
and administrative officers and the great 
work of our denomination. ’ 

A significant fact was that not a single 
note of fault-finding or of adverse criti- 
cism was sounded, and there was no 
divided counsel with regard to a future 
course. In one of the most solemn and 
searching moments in their history, Illi- 
nois Baptists are of one mind. They be- 
lieve it to be the mind of God. They 
hope that it may be the mind of the 
Baptists of the whole fellowship of the 
Northern Convention. 


Golden Anniversary 
W. A. B. H. M.S. Plans 


The meeting of the golden anniversary 
committees of the Chicago Association, 
held May 14 at Immanuel building, was 
not as widely attended as urgency de- 
manded. Twenty churches were repre- 
sented and ready to accept allotments 
for their woman’s circles. In every case 
the allotments suggested by Mrs. Lewis 
Walker, chairman for the association, 
were either accepted or increased at the 
request of the representatives of the 
churches. Notable among the latter 


class were the women from the First 
Bohemian church who said, “Thirty-five 
years ago the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary society helped us in the beginning 
of our work. Now we want to show 
that we are thankful.” Their allotment 
was $50, but the women demurred, They 
had planned to give $100, a golden 
branch. 


The golden tree that is the symbol of 
the golden anniversary of the W. A. B. 
H. M. S. has 500,000 leaves. Each leaf 
represents a dollar of the fiftieth birth- 
day gift to be presented to the society 
by the denomination in 1927. Twenty 
leaves ($20) make a twig. Five twigs 
($100) make a branch; 10 branches 
($1000) make a bough; 500 boughs 
($500,000) make the tree. Evanston, IIl., 
has already taken pledges amounting to 
nearly three boughs. Garfield Park 
church, Chicago, is determined to own 
a bough. Many of the branches and 
boughs will be memorials. This is the 
time to be making your plans to honor 
the memory of some dear one. 


Annual Meeting of Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society will be held in the audi- 
torium of the Masonic Temple in Seattle, 
Wash., June 30, 1925, at 2:45 p. m., and 
succeeding days, to act on any report 
that shall then be presented, to elect of- 
ficers and members of the executive and 
finance committees, and to transact any 
other business that may properly come 
before the meeting. 


By order of the Executive Committee, 


Mrs. T. E. Adams, 
Recording Secretary. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


THE THIRD MAy MUSIC FESTIVAL under 
the direction of Theodore Kratt, music 
director of the First church, Oak Park, 
Ill, was given on Sunday night, May 
17, Wednesday night, May 20, and Sun- 
day night May 24, in the church audi- 
torium to capacity congregations. The 
first night the chorus of 150-voices, ac- 
companied by the great organ played by 
Leonard Brooks and enriched by four 
soloists of more than local prominence, 
thrilled the great audience with the dra- 
matic story of Elijah. The second offer- 
ing of the festival was an organ recital 
by Palmer Christian, and the final per- 
formance of the season was a composite 
of the best things given by the soloists, 
choir and organist during the year. The 
May music festival has become a com- 
munity institution in Oak Park. 


Rev. J. H. HuGuHEs, pastor of the First 
church, Mexico, Mo., has accepted a-call 
to the pastorate of Temple church, Chi- 
cago, and will take up the work June 1. 
Mr. Hughes has been in his present field 
for about eight years and the member- 
ship, now 900, has more than doubled 
under his leadership. He is a graduate 
of William Jewell college, Liberty, Mo., 


and did graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. Temple Church has a mod- 
ern building erected two years ago at a 
cost of approximately $125,000. 


J. HUGHES 


—@ 


& 
THE BAPTIS§ 


THE ITEM OF NEWS that Rev. Floyd 
Carr has begun work as field secret: 
of missionary education for Souths 
California, appearing in Tue Baprtisp 
May 9, is erroneous. Mr. Carr is 
secretary of the department of missic 
ary education of the Northern Bapt 
Convention, which he presented at { 
meeting of the Southern California ¢ 
vention. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES at Colgateu 
versity will be held June 19-22, Twen 
one classes will hold reunions and a lar 
attendance of alumni and friends of { 
university is expected. Eleven men y 
be graduated in the senior class fre 
the seminary, and 123 men in the e 
lege. The baccalaureate sermon will 
preached, Sunday, June 21, by Preside 
Cutten and the commencement addre 
the next day by Raymond Blaine Fe 
dick. ie 

Intinois Baptists will raise a spec 
fund of $40,000 to aid in replacing t 
new building of the church at Murphy 
boro which was destroyed in the Mar 
tornado. as 


Dr. JAMES Morratt, editor of the E 
positor, Glasgow, Scotland, and translat 
of the Old and New Testaments, wil 
university preacher at Chicago univer! 
ty, May 31 and June 7. 4 

THE ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
Newton Theological Institution at Ne 
ton Centre, Mass., will be celebrati 
June 7-10. Speakers announced a 
John M. English, D, D., Austen K. D 
Blois, D. D., Lemuel Call Barnes, D. 1 
George A. Gordon, D. D., Henry | 
Rowe, Ph. D., Mr. Albert Scott, pre: 
dent of the board; Hon. Alvan T. Fulh 
governor of Massachusetts, and A. Lay 
rence Lowell, LL. D., president of He 
vard university. a 

Messrs. D. E. Beck, Homer Dawki 
and Cecil Myers of the First chure 
Grinnell, Iowa, assisted Rev. Raymor 
Carman in a sacred concert at Galesbu 


Ill., Sunday, May 17. a 


Bes 

Morners’ Day at Perry, Oxo, broug 
out four members of the church who 
aggregate membership amounts to 
years. They are Mesdames Barth 
mew, Norton, Watts and Mancheste 
Pastor A. R. Woodworth recently 
comed ten new members. 


Rev. P. C. CRUTCHFIELD, pastor at Bi 
church, Idaho, since last December 
welcomed twenty additions. The ¢ 
now has forty members and four 
ing baptism. 

Four YEARS AGO the executive cou 
Chicago led the way to the purch 
the great Hebrew Temple, at 33rd 
and Indiana avenue, for negro bre 
of the Pilgrim church. These 
have been bearing their burdens and 
ing their obligations. 
grown from 1500 members to over 
The church building, which has rece 
undergone extensive repairs and 
been redecorated, was rededicated 
week of May 10-17. . 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING, April 2 
glewood church, Chicago, had a 
service when ground was broken f 
new church house: Every departm 


i Bible school was represented, the 
+ shovel of dirt being removed by 
| general superintendent, Mr. W. G. 
jmson, and the last by a little girl in 
primary department. It was a time 
fejoicing and after the outdoor service 
ameeting was concluded in the church. 
y C. A. Brooks and his people are 
apy to see the beginning of this work. 


QR THE COMING YEAR, Mt. Lebanon 
brch, Dormont, Pa., R. G. Pierson, 
z0r, proposes a local budget of $11,500 
2 a benevolence budget of $5000. 

, FRaNcoIs D’E.iscu, director of phys- 
% education at the young men’s and 
png women’s Hebrew associations, ad- 
ssed the Boardman Boys’ club of the 
fit church, Philadelphia, May 12. 


RST CHURCH, TERRE HAUutTE, IND., in its 
etin for May 16 gives its leading 
PS position to its janitor, Henry 
tpenstroh, and prints his picture with 
aillion-dollar smile.” 


iv. J. W. Conley, a former pastor of 
«First church, St. Paul, Minn., retired 
1 active labors, is living with his son 
£239 Montgall Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
( THE First cHurcH, Oakland, Calif., 
tJohn Snape, pastor, the hand of fel- 
Whip was extended to thirty-seven 
eibers at the May communion. The 
teh clerk, Mrs. C. W. Brown, in pre- 
ang her statistical report for the an- 
meeting, finds that eighty-seven 
®: baptized last year, that the net gain 
tiembership was 101, present member- 
1 1243. Total amount of money raised 
jrall purposes was $51,466.16 of which 
414.67 was for current expenses and 
1151.49 for beneficences. 


vy. H. E. Mansrietp, who for the past 
Wyears has been pastor of a group of 
ches in Waushara county, Wiscon- 
hresiding at Wild Rose in the center 
is field, has resigned to accept a call 
ered. him by our Honey Creek 
h‘ch, 


SNDAY, May 10, MARKED the beginning 
Eje tenth year of Rev. James M. Live- 
services as pastor of the First church 
attoon, Ill. The event was celebrat- 
t the Sunday evening services with 
sywded house when the heads of the 
us departments of the church re- 
@2d the progress of the past nine 
7a;. Mr. James M. Fishback, who pre- 
fe at this service, then called Pastor 
Murs. Lively to the platform and pre- 
Mid them with a bouquet of American 
wity roses. In behalf of the entire 
Negation he presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Wy each with a watch. 

Pi: First cHurcu, Lima, Ohio, of. 
Warren L. Steeves is pastor, is 
ling another Baptist church, Home- 
, Situated about two miles from the 
| church. A deacon of the First 
h, Mr. C. E. Thomas, has greatly 
— in this ministry, and Rev. Amos 
lately of Louisiana, has been 
thing in this mission for three 
#3. During this time thirty were con- 


Tor Joun S. BrINKMAN has prepared 
‘irculates among his people a neat 
folder entitled “Helps on the Bible 
" which presents a compact epitome 


of suggestions for the intelligent study 
and use of the Bible. 


At Himrop AvENvE, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Rev. David Morris combined the services 
of mothers’ day into a single program 
with a fine interest. 

TWENTY YOUNG PEOPLE were baptized at 
Boise, Ida., May 10. 


FILER CHURCH, IDAHO, finds its present 
building too small and is trying to pur- 
chase the property of the Evangelical 
church. 

THE CHURCH aT WEST FirtH, IDA., has 
moved into a renovated grocery store 
building at Firth. The pastor, his wife 
and some of the young people have been 
holding meetings on Saturday evenings 
at Moreland. 


THE CHURCH aT Wiper, IpA., has been 
refinished and bought new song books. 
Pastor J. R. L. Haslam reports a bright 
outlook. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASSES of university 


CaM as the night, deep as the 
sea, 

Oh! Son of man, thy love must be! 

Like sound of bells serene and 
clear, 

If love like that thy bosom swells, 

Then ask for heav’n, on God rely- 
ing, 

In angel’s garb thou lingerest 
here 

To dream of blessedness in dying. 


—Bulletin Park Avenue church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


students at the Moscow, Ida., church 
have reached an enrolment of 101, with 
an average attendance of seventy. It has 
become necessary to move the class into 
the auditorium for sufficient room. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the First 
church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the finance 
committee reported 93 per cent of the 
double budget for the coming year 
pledged. 

Rev. HERBERT R. PETERSON has resigned 
at Superior, Wis., to accept the First 
Swedish church of Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he will begin Aug. 1. 

WHiItTInG MEMORIAL CHURCH, Neenah, 
Wis., dedicated a new pipe organ, March 
29. The organ is the gift of Mrs. George 
A. Whiting. In the exercises Pastor U. 
E. Gibson was assisted by the other 
pastors of the city. The gift of a piano 
by Mr. George S. Gaylord of Menasha 
was acknowledged at the same time. 

First, SUPERIOR, WIs., shows a net gain 
in membership of thirty under the min- 
istry of Rev. Geo. C. Alborn during the 
past year. 

Pastor H. S. VREELAND of Ogdensburg, 
Wis., reports that the church has can- 
celed the last of its debt and is engaged 
in making improvements on its building. 

Rev. ELMER E, Dresser has been obliged, 
on account of a fall from which he has 
not yet recovered, to close his pastorate 
with the church at Luzerne Ave., Pitts- 
ton, Pa. 

CAMPBELLSPORT, Wie At 


Wis., pastor, 
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Stephens, has changed its constitution 
so as to admit associate members. Eight 
were so received and of these six later 
requested baptism. 


Rev. Geo. B. Davis who recently went 
from the University of Chicago to South 
church, Milwaukee, is receiving an en- 
thusiastic welcome in Wisconsin. Mrs. 
Davis, also a graduate of the university, 
is at present teaching in the schools of 
Chicago, but will devote herself exclu- 
sively to church work at the close of the 
school year. 


Rev. E. B, Fitzpatrick of North Scott, 
a leader in Wisconsin Baptist affairs, has 
been compelled by ill health to resign 
his work. 


At WessTER, KAN., Pastor W. E. How- 
ard reports progress. Three weeks of 
meetings led several to Christ, and 
strengthened the work in different ways. 


ROwLanp A. DAVENPORT, student at the 
Kansas City seminary, has been making 
regular trips to Basehor in Leavenworth 
county. An opportunity for organizing a 
Baptist church seems possible. 


E. C. SUMMERS, pastor of Mt. Pleasant 
country church in Sheridan county, 
Kansas, recently conducted a_ helpful 
meeting at an outstation. There were 
several professions of faith, Some have 
united with the church and others will 
follow. 


AT SmitH CentER, Kan., Pastor Milo 
Moore and people are busy in their ag- 
gressive work. On Easter Sunday the 
church raised more than $1000 to pay off 
a mortgage on the parsonage, and wel- 
comed five new members into their fel- 
lowship. 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE of Pastor C. A. 
Brown, of Sun City, a revival has been 
experienced at Sharon, Kans., in which 
there were fourteen additions. Pastor 
Dudley D. Chapman and church rejoice 
in twenty-six additions during the past 
five months. : 

THos. Proctor, until recently pastor at 
Erie, Kan., has accepted full time work 
at Fredonia. 


CHURCHES IN WISCONSIN reported to the 
department of evangelism for April the 
following list of baptisms: Warrens, 38; 
Fond du Lac, 26; La Crosse First and 
Superior First, 18 each; Racine-Kenosha 
Italian and Waukesha, 17 each; Milwau- 
kee Christian Center and Green Bay, 16 
each; Madison First, 15; Immanuel of 
Milwaukee, 14; Eau Claire First, 12; 
Stevens Point, 11; Waupaca, 10; Camp- 
bellsport 8; Hudson, 7; Tabernacle of 
Milwaukee and Sheboygan First, 6 each; 
Oconomowoc, Stoughton, Almond, She- 
boygan Falls, -Rhinelander, Ableman, 
North Freedom and Merton, 5 each; 
German church of Sheboygan, Swedish 
church of Grantsburg, Immanuel of Me- 
nomonie and Neenah, 4 each; Berlin and 
Milwaukee First, 3 each; Albany and 
West Allis, 2 each. 

IMMANUEL CHURCH, Milwaukee, recently 
decorated the interior of its beautiful 
building. Pastor Hauser, in the tenth 
year of his service there, baptized four- 
teen Easter Sunday. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Jugenbund 
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will be held with Grace church, Racine, 
Wis., July 21-24. Prof. Louis Kaiser of 
Rochester Theological seminary, will be 
the special speaker. 


Miss Victoria WIcKMAN, highly recom- 
mended, who spent some years as a mis- 
sionary teacher in Mexico, is available 
for the position of pastor’s assistant or 
special woman worker in a good church. 
Her address is 828 South Sixth St., Min- 
neapolis, 

ELMER KirRKPATRICK, until recently pas- 
tor at Sedan, Kan., has accepted a call 
to Arkansas City and moved to the field. 

AT Mapison Street, Topeka, W. H. Ley- 
burn has been regular supply since July 
1924. During these months the church 
has gradually gained strength, welcom- 
ing 23 new members, 15 of them by bap- 
tism. A baptistry was recently con- 
structed. 

COFFEYVILLE, KAN. has received 426 mem- 
bers into its fellowship during the two 
years of Pastor Earl Riney’s leadership. 
It has five organizations among the 
young people. 

At West Sipe, WItTcHITA, during the 
pastorate of J. W. Bayles, the member- 
ship has greatly increased. On Easter 
Sunday more than $12,000 was pledged 
toward the new auditorium. A mission 
has been established in the western part 
of the city and its property paid for. 


A RECENT MEETING CONDUCTED at College, 
Kan., by Pastor M. B. Oskee, of Bush City, 
resulted in six additions, three of them by 
baptism. The church has been inquiring 
about a pastor. 

Mt. Zion CHURCH in Cowley county, 
Kansas, has called J. N. Varnell, re- 
cently of Edna, to its pastorate. He has 
moved to the field. 

AT Parsons, KAn., Pastor H. A. Smoot 
has had evangelistic help in revival meet- 
ings. The church has welcomed forty- 
nine new members into its fellowship, 
forty-four of them by baptism. Alto- 
gether 428 members have'been received 
during his pastorate of three and one- 
half years. 

THE CHURCH BUILDING at Morrill, Kan., 
was entirely destroyed by fire about four 
weeks ago. Services are held in the 
public school building. Plans for a new 
edifice are under consideration by pastor 
Frank L. Rose and the church leaders. 


At Emporia, KANn., the last dollar of 
the parsonage debt was paid early in 
April. The church celebrated the event 
with a public “note burning.” Mrs. Duane 
Clark, the only surviving charter mem- 
ber, applied the match. 

DURING THE FIRST YEAR of C.- W. Har- 
vey’s pastorate at Valley Falls, Kan., the 
church has welcomed twenty-seven new 
members and redecorated the interior of 
its building. 

Rev. C. E. R1istet has closed his pastorate 
with the Glendale and Rozel churches in 
Kansas and entered full time leadership 
at Plains. 

AT StTAFForD, Kan., A. H. Moore, recent 
student in the Baptist Bible Institute at 
New Orleans, has accepted the pastorate 
and entered the field. 

AT FrepericK, KaAn., Pastor D. B. Jones 


recently had the assistance of Evangelist 
Frank Schuessler and workers in a gra- 
cious meeting. There were twenty-five 
additions to the church, twenty-four of 
them by baptism. 

At JeTmoreE, Kan., Evangelist H. LeRoy 
Goodwin has just closed a meeting in 
which there were twenty-one additions, 
fifteen of them by baptism. R. C. Dan: 
ley has accepted the pastorate and moved 
to the field. 

At HutcHinson, KAn., Pastor Guy H. 
Wimmer and the First church have en- 
tered plans by which Elmer C. Clawson 
becomes pastoral leader of the Carey 
mission. 

At Wameco, Kan., Pastor W. A. Holla- 
day has had the assistance of Evangelist 
H. A. Manewall in a meeting that brought 
much added strength to the church. 
Thirty-seven converts have been received 
for baptism. 

H. P. FuLver, who recently closed his 
pastorate at Peabody, Kan., accepts lead- 
ership at Belleville. 


AT Parapise, Kan., Field Worker L. E. 
Griffith recently conducted a series of 
meetings in which there were eighteen 
professions of faith with eleven additions 
to the church. A Sunday school has been 
started with fifty attendants. 

HERMON CHURCH, CHICAGO, Abraham L. 
Harris, pastor, located at 1754 N. Clark 
street, has just completed at a cost of 
about $30,000 a new building. The dedi- 
cation took place Sunday, May 3, Dr. 
Otto preaching the dedication sermon. 

NEGROES WERE AMONG the first settlers of 
Chicago. As usual they brought their 
religion with them and soon met for re- 
ligious services. Three Baptists of this 
number decided to organize a church and 
to call it Olivet. Today, after seventy- 
five years, the membership has grown 
to 10,000. Several white Baptists helped 
them celebrate their diamond annivers- 
ary at a dinner the evening of April 24. 

Rev. Epwin L. Kautz has resigned from 
the First Hungarian church, Chicago, to 
take up a new phase of work under the 


HAT matter how the winds 
may blow, 

Or blow they east, or blow they 
west? 

What reck I how the tides may 
flow, 

Since ebb or flood alike is best? 

No summer calm, no winter gale, 

Impedes or drives me from my 
way; 

I steadfast toward the haven sail 

That lies, perhaps, not far away. 


What matter how the winds may 
blow, 
Since fair or foul alike is best? 
God holds them in his hand I 
know; 

And I may leave to him the rest, 
Assured that neither calm nor gale 
Can bring me danger or delay, 

As still I toward the haven sail 
That lies, I know, not far away. 
—From “The Changed Cross.” 
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cooperation of the executive council, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana 5 
conventions, in seeking Hungarian } 
tists in several strategic centers of fi 
various fields. In Chicago his work 
lie principally on the northwest side 


ONE OF THE FINEST country fields 


’ South Dakota is the field at Folsom, ’ 


church has a membership of forty-six. 
the present time it has no pastor an 
without preaching services. 


EIGHT WERE ADDED BY BAPTISM at To 
Grove church, St. Louis, May 17. T 
were baptized by the pastor of 
Southwest church. This totals forty-1 
additions to the church since Apr 
1924, the beginning of Rev. W. E. I 
row’s pastorate. 

At Lake AVENUE CHURCH, Rochester, 
Y., May 14, Warren E. Jackson, Har 
H. Slocum and Harry A. Shewhart, 
members of the graduating class of | 
chester Theological seminary, were 
dained. 

THE First cHurcH, Akron, Ohio, } 
F. W. Stanton, pastor, held its anr 
business meeting and election of offic 
on May 14. During the present { 
torate of about one year and a ] 
nearly 200 members have been added 
the church. The church voted to send 
pastor and his wife to the Northern C 
vention at Seattle, and allow them to 
away three Sundays to see the Sig 
en route, with all expenses paid. 


Rev. Conrad L. OWEN, who has b 
pastor of the First church at Ellensbi 
Wash., since last December, has fo 
it necessary to give up pastoral work 
cause of failing health and has preser 
his resignation to take effect June 1 


Ar MiaMaA, F1a., the First church, I 
J. L. White, pastor, has collected ne 
$400,000 towards its proposed new $1,2 
000 house of worship. The building 
be erected on the site of the present ¢ 
and will be twelve stories high. 


P. H. Setse! for four years secretary 
the Kansas City Baptist union and st) 
intendent of city mission work, ¢l¢ 
his services April 30. He accepted 
mediate employment under the Baf 
General association of Missouri as 
trict enlistment evangelist in southy 
Missouri. 


THE PAST YEAR HAS BEEN a D 
successful year in the First church, ! 
berton, Ohio, Rev. H. K. Freemam,} 
tor. Forty-seven members have been 
ceived into the church, twenty-five 
them by baptism. For all purpo 
$6085. 72 has been raised; $1185 for} 
sions. The Sunday echoed: has broket 
past records in attendance, un 
leadership of Mr. T. J. Wehling, 
tendent, and Mr. Russell Weisenborn 
sistant. : 


WHY NOT INCLUDE . 
The Baptist Old People’s Home 
Maywood, Ill. 
In Your Benevolences This Month? 
YOUR GIFT 
Will Help Us Reach 


Our $250,000 Goal for Enlarged Building | 
Endowment Fund, REV. L. T, FORE 
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6orNHIS is station WCOY (We count on you) broadcast- 
ing from the office of THE BAPTIST, third floor of 
the Immanuel building, at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“We are happy to have Dr. Robert Gordon, pastor at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., with us tonight. Friends, this is Doc- 
tor Gordon, speaking at our request.” 


“This request to ‘put THE BAPTIST on the air’ inter- 
ests me greatly. What a chance to become anecdotal! 
‘The speaker can’t see a single auditor wink to his neigh- 
bor nor witness the yawn, ‘Old stuff.’ Long since the 
weary have tuned out and one can imagine the most eru- 

dite folk in forty states listening in with bated breath. 


_ “Well here it is—They lived in Hoboken, this little 
Italian grocer and his big, very big German frau. During 
the war they argued each for his own folk. Sometimes 
when an intellectual ‘lambasting’ wasn’t enough, the little 
fellow was taken over her knee and the angry spouse 
drove a few more arguments home physically. One day, 
after such a bit of ethical exercise, a letter came from 
blackhanders demanding from the little Italian, ‘A thous- 
and dollars by the messenger or we will kidnap your wife.’ 
His answer was diplomatic, ‘Dear friends: I’m sorry I 
haven’t a thousand dollars but will say your proposition 
interests me greatly.’ 


_ “Your proposition interests me. It gives a chance not 
only to tell this yarn but to say we get that sort of anec- 
)dote from THE BAPTIST. I think ‘The Saving Sense’ 
column is worth the subscription price. You know a man 
is never down until he is down in the mouth. 


_“But why it should be necessary to say anything about 
THE BAPTIST I hardly know. What could we do with- 
out it? We certainly could never hope for anything like 
lenominational UNITY without some such organ. Said 
‘the schoolboy, ‘Gravitation is that which if there were 
)aone we should all fly away.’ I say THE BAPTIST is 
that which if there were none we should all fly apart. To 
)zet every Baptist to read THE BAPTIST does not mean 
that every Baptist will think alike. But it does mean that 

yack of our individualities and insularities and idiosyn- 


‘wasies there shall be developing, out of this common fund 
of facts and ideas, a growing common mind. 


Station WCOY 


“Without THE BAPTIST we cannot hope for denomi- 
national SANITY. The good old U. S. A. does a very 
foolish thing every once in a while. We overlook it, re- 
membering Ford sold us 7000 cars every day last year. 
The public mind is considerably rattled. Democracies 
often do foolish things through ignorance. Wise deci- 
sions can only be reached in the light of pertinent facts. 
And the density of fog reminds one of another item from 
‘The Saving Sense’—It was a London fog! Unawares he 
worked right out beyond the eaves and nailed four feet 
of shingles on the fog. The Baptist jury cannot render 
sane verdicts without evidence. 

“Without THE BAPTIST we cannot hope for denomi- 
national LOYALTY. Even in the heat of war, Uncle 
Sam did not dare expect that except as the people were 
informed. What tons of data he published! And he knew 


that a tepid, respectable loyalty was not enough. He 
knew morale meant more than munitions. And he knew 
that if fires were to blaze there must be fuel. At least 


men must know war had been declared. I’ve a notion 
there are a few Baptists scarcely aware of the campaigns 
Christ is leading right now against the forces of the devil. 

“And it is my conviction we cannot hope for the sort of 
SPIRITUALITY we need without the reading of some 
such paper as THE BAPTIST. The Acts of the Apostles 
is a continued story—thank God. Read and you again will 
overhear your brethren praying in some upper room; you 
will catch on the night air the songs of prisoners suffering 
for their faith; you will see men go on their way rejoicing 
because the good tidings has been heard and apprehended. 
Hold this shell to your ear and you will hear the ‘echo of 
the majestic movement of the exhaustless sea,’ the moving 


tides of the life of the Spirit. I urge you—read THE 
BAPTIST.” 


“The office boy says that in his opinion since the courts 
have held that two half sisters cannot ride on a railroad 
train with one ticket, he thinks there should be something 
done about whole churches trying to get by on three sub- 
scriptions to our paper. He says he cannot see much 
difference in the principle involved.” 

“WCOY now signs off until June 6. That was Dr. 
Robert Gordon, Fond du Lac, Wis., speaking tonight. We 
have some other fine programs arranged. Goodnight.” 
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The Saving Sense 


man with a motor car was refused 
mtance to a poor house in Kansas 
tes he would give up the car,” notes 
)rkansas writer. “Such a policy is 
Wialent to refusing a man admittance 


i 


a10spital because he is sick.” 


Aaan at Lyons, Kan., named his two 
HM: trucks William and Charles, on 
heory that at least one of them 
! always be running. 


ry 
tu are an hour late this morning, 
™ said an employer to his negro 
it. 
s, sah. I was kicked by a mule on 
aay, sah.” 
tat ought not to have detained you 
ur,” 
ell, you see, boss, he kicked me de 
| 2am 


n't throw banana peelings on the 


\f the Grand canyon,” said a ranger 
areless tourist. “You want some- 
0 slip and fall three miles?” 


(Continued from page 527) 
of the board has been an irritation. 
others it seems only just. 

To us it seems fair if it does not 
preclude the boards doing final justice 
to both the missionaries and the cause. 
No workers among all those who serve 
in our demonination are entitled to more 
complete assurance that they will get 
full justice and be protected from un- 
warranted suspicion and criticism. This 
they are entitled to because of both 
the nature and measure of their service. 
Our board would be untrue to its trust 
if it did not take this protective atti- 
tude. 

That, however, certain missionaries 
have laid themselves liable to just 
criticism and necessary investigation by 
the board seems to us to be clear from 
quotations which we now make. These 
are extracts from statements of certain 
of the missionaries about whose beliefs 
formal complaint has been made: 

Dealing with the subject of the person 
of Christ one writes: 

“But the unique element of Jesus’ 
nature does not lie in his being the 
‘only begotten’ Son of'God. He is not 
that by his own teaching. Rather, he 
is the only perfect one among the 
countless millions of sons of God who 


To 


have been born into 
Father’s earthly home.” 
“Jesus owes many a debt to men who 
had not obtained the perfection that 
he had in his relation to God.” 
In dealing with the person of Christ 
as related to his death he writes: 


“In setting an unbridgable gulf be- 
tween the glory of Jesus and our own 
possibilities, it seems to me that men 
are opposing themselves diametrically 
to his teachings and desires, and are to 
a large degree rendering his sacrificial 
life and death vain.” 

On the inspiration of the Scriptures 
and in arguing to show that thev are 
not infallible he writes: 

“Surely it is clear that the Bible part 
for part, is not an infallible book * * * * 
There is many a book, many a sermon, 
many a poem of our day as God-in- 
spired and as God-filled and helpful as 
many of the books of the Bible and 
more so than some. God is still speak- 
ing to his children through the voice 
of his prophets.” 

Of sin he writes: 

“Today we have come to look upon 
wrong-doers not so much as sinners 
as unfortunates.” 

Of atonement he writes: 

“When we see ourselves in our true 


our heavenly 
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position as the growing, erring children 
of God, is it not clear that such a 
thing as an atonement, a making good 
for us by another, could not possibly 
be acceptable to our Father, or even 
considered by him? Seeing that we are 
a family together, not only is it not 
derogatory of God and Jesus to abandon 
the idea of the atonement, but it is 
testifying to the perfect quality of God’s 
fatherliness.” 

“It is not primarily the death of 
Jesus that saves us. It would not have 
been necessary under all circumstances.” 

Of final salvation he’ writes: 

“But what about those children who 
desert the heavenly home? Who, when 
they know their Father’s desire is other- 
wise, deliberately turn away and follow 
the demands of their lower natures? Is 
there any hope for them?” In a later 
paragraph his answer is found: 

“Jesus will keep on and never give up 
until every last one is found. There 
is no man, no matter how vile, without 
some solid good, some of the stuff of 
God in him. There is some invitation of 
God te which he will respond, although 
he may have to hear it in the next 
world. God will never turn his back 
upon his children, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come.” 

Another -writes: 

“I wish I might say that I have a firm 
faith in eternal life. It would be a com- 
forting belief. I have resolved to live as 
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though life were eternal—but I have 
failed to find convincing evidence that 
such is the case, or that such is not 
the case. I must leave this question in 
abeyance till further light appears. I do 
regard Paul’s teaching in I Cor. 15:19 
as contrary to Jesus’ own ideals. ‘If we 
have only hoped in Christ in this life 
we are of all men most pitiable.’ Also 
verse 32 of the same, ‘If the dead are 
not raised let us eat and drink for to- 
morrow we die.’ That is not my phil- 
osophy. Whether we are to be raised 
or whether death ends all, it is still 
worth while to live the Christ life—to 
love God and men, to suffer for others, 
to serve and sacrifice. If death be the 
end, then we have lived as sons of God; 
if death be, as I hope, the entrance to 
a new life, it is well.” 


We have noted in a number of in- 
stances also a hesitant and negative at- 
titude on vital truths, for example, a 
missionary when asked this question: 


“Was Jesus Christ a man, unique man, 
but man only, or was he something 
more than a man?” writes, 


“I was not prepared to answer with 
a categorical ‘yes’ or ‘no’ for it is one 
of those questions that cannot be an- 
swered in that way.” 

This same missionary when later ques- 
tioned before the board is quoted as 
saying in response to the question as 
to whether or not he believed in the vir- 
gin” birth: ; “I think not.” His oreply 
when asked if he believed in miracles 
“T think not.” When asked if he be- 
lieved in the bodily resurrection, his final 
answer was “I think not,’ and when 
asked if he believed in the inspiration 
of the scriptures he said “I think not.” 

Other quotations might be given to 
illustrate this point. 

Those who have expressed views such 
as the above are not many compared 
with the whole number of our mission- 
aries. We do not contend that some 
other members of Baptist churches may 
not give the same answers but it is ou 
feeling that, 

First, they do not represent what the 
great mass of our people hold or have 
held on these subjects. 

Second, that these views can hardly 
be construed as coming within the limits 
sets by the board, itself. 

Third, these and ethers somewhat 
like them indicate a trend of thought 
which if carried to its limit will break 
down the great evangelical convictions 
at the heart of our missionry enterprise. 

Fourth, that in addition to the ques- 
tion of our convictions, it is also a bad 
policy to select and retain missionaries 
who have a negative or hesitant mes- 
sage on the great central conceptions 
of our faith. Such a person lacks an es- 
sential requisite of a good propagand- 
ist for any cause; namely, the gift of 
putting his message in enthusiastic af- 
firmations, based on solid convictions. 

Again, such a missionary is bound to 
become a source of misunderstanding 
between workers on the field. 

Still more, such a person will not 
draw the loyal and united backing of 
the members of our constituency for our 
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great missionary enterprise. & 

That the board recognizes these fa 
and is endeavoring to exercise great 
care is evident. In each of the abo 
cases investigation has been inaugurat 
and in one case relationships have be 
terminated by the acceptance of a resj 
nation. 


Life vs. Belief 

There has been constant insisten 
by the board and its secretaries that 
missionary should be judged by his ]j 
and the fruits if his labors, as well - 
by his belicfs. We recognize the perfe 
justice of this claim, indeed it was ori 
inally made by Christ, himself, and y 
have tried in our deliberations to wei 
at its full value the evidence of a mar 
character, spirit, and efficiency. Jt 
only fair, therefore, to say to the denon 
nation that about no man on the fle 
have we had more uniform testimo: 
as to his “Christlike life” and efficien 
of service than about one missionary t 
garding whose beliefs most consta 
and justified complaint has been mac 

This may serve to make more ¢le 
the difficulties which the board fac 
when it tries to-do what it annonne 
as its policy, to “weigh both messa) 
and Christlikeness of life” in appoit 
ment. His outstanding “Christlike lif 
coupled with a pressing need on ft 
field was undoubtedly the reason f 
the above appointment and probab 
tended to preclude a very careful i 
quiry into theological views that mig 
have discovered them things which lat 
appeared and were a surprise to t. 
board itself. We would not for a m 
ment lessen the emphasis on the val 
of the character, spirit and efficiency 
a missionary but we would reemphasi 
what we referred to in a preceding pat 
graph, that this should not preclude 
proper estimate of the content of t 
gospel message he is to deliver, 1) 
value of which will be determined, | 
the board states, by “a faith found 
on the trustworthiness of the Scriptut) 
and the fact that we have experienc 
this salvation in our own hearts.” | 

Ere we leave the part of our 
port which has to do with the boar 
procedure in the case of missionari, 
against whom ‘(complaints have be 
made, we make these suggestions to t 
denomination, and the board, and 
the critics of the bozid and its missi 
aries. 

We remind the denomination again 
the general conclusion which we Stat 
earlier in this report, namely, that | 
great mass of our missionaries are 0 
only faithful, self-sacrificing and © 
voted, but about their doctrinal bel) 


no serious question can vo 
el 


raised, : 

In our investigation we have gath 
information from every one of our 
missionary fields. It is true we } 
found in places evidences of beliet 
extreme that in our judgment they 
not come within the limits laid | 
by the board. Those holding | 
liefs, however, are a very small gt 
comparatively. FS 


astions are raised should be crippled 
pheir work by the withholding of con- 
rutions in an effort to discipline the 
». Particularly is this true since our 
crd has assured the denomination that 
n such cases where formal, signea 
irges are preferred, it will carefully 
mestigate them and, if they are founda 
o9e true, it will act accordingly. 

in the other hand, we recognize that 
solution of our problem rests, of 
orse, on the confidence which all 
aies should be able to have—that any 
siplaint brought by a reputable per- 
in regular form, to the attention 
fthe board and its secretaries will 
sive perfectly fair consideration, un- 
‘ed by differing points of view. The 
evonsibility for the creation and main- 
Blince of this confidence rests, of 
orse, on the board and its secretaries. 
V realize how difficult has been the 
otion of the board in the disturb- 
ss of recent years, and we would 
+ upon them a further realization of 
need for the most careful and judi- 
i handling of all cases and the avoid- 
: of even seeming partiality in word, 
ct, or attitude that may retard in the 
iitest the encouragement, develop- 
«t and maintenance of this confidence 
1eir actions on the part of all groups 
dur constituency and that, in their 
¢ desire to protect the missionaries 
¢ should not seem to defend them 
dhe extent of failing to reform any 
ition which may need correction. 
Ye address this word to the critics 
fhe board and its missionaries. It 
t be clear that while the right of 
iplaint must be preserved, those us- 
fit must, of course, realize the re- 
usibility involved and restrict it to 
e defined cases in which they are 
e- as to the facts else the time of 
icboard will be turned from the con- 
ttive work in regular fields so con- 
atly awaiting their attention, to be 
aed on the running down of com- 
aits with the consequent creation of 
Aitmosphere of suspicion and inqui- 
that would ruin confidence be- 
vin the board and its missionaries and 
‘tually weaken our entire work. 


Education vs. Evangelism 


Jiny complaints and criticisms have 
: to our attention, based upon the 
Mention that the Foreign Mission 
ity has stressed education out of 
}>roportion to its evangelistic en- 
‘aors. We have received wide testi- 
©y on this subject. It is freely ad- 
it'd that in the last ten years a far 
Tir proportion of money and time 
aseen invested in educational develop- 

than in preceding years. The ex- 
a given is that this has been 
W€ first, to the growing demand for 
ied national leaders, based upon 


lise in each nation must eventually 
Jupon such native Christian leader- 


>:ond, that the only way to supply 
leadership is through adequate 
ris. 

ird, that for the past ten years 
' has been insistent need for the 


staffing of the institutions which have 
been inaugurated. 

However, the testimony of the secre- 
taries, and others connected with our 
foreign work, is to the effect that from 
now on the emphasis should naturally 
be placed more upon the evangelistic 
work because the pressing needs for the 
staffing of the institutions is more near- 
ly completed. We agree thoroughly 
that in order to establish a proper bal- 
ance between the educational and evan- 
gelistic work the time has come to put 
a far larger emphasis on evangelism. 

In conclusion we desire to give to 
the denomination some general impres- 
sions on different subjects, that have 
come to us, as a result of our year’s 
investigation and deliberation. 


1. We remind our Baptist constitu- 
ency of the grave dangers to truth and 
the kingdom attendant upon the public 
use Of sweeping generalizations in criti- 
cism, based upon some one point often 
not even verified, and the circulation, 
either publicly or privately of unsub- 
stantiated rumors damaging to our 
work, or workers. We have been in a 
situation well calculated to reveal the 
evil effects of such a course of action 
including the irremediable injustice thus 
wrought. 

2. Another impression is related to 
our educational work. The original 
purpose for the founding of our Bap- 
tist schools was, and the present chief 
justification for their appeal for de- 
nominational support is, the training of 
adequate lay, and clerical Christian 
leadership for our churches. And as 
this is related to the present inquiry, 
it must be borne in mind that in secur- 
ing trained candidates for the foreign 
field, the board is largely dependent 
upon our schools here at home. 


The board has said, “We will appoint 
only suitable evangelical men and wo- 
men. We will appoint evangelicals and 
we will not appoint non-evangelicals.” 
It is, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance that the schools recognize their 
responsibility to train and send forth 
men and women who fulfill these re- 
quirements and who will consequently 
go out having a warm hearted, positive 
and evangelical Christian message. 


Finally, we would leave with the de- 
nomination the impression that is deep- 
est of all with us; namely, the vision 
of a great work being carried on for 
the Master in this great missionary en- 
terprise through the sacrifice of time and 
life by thousands of our fellow Baptists. 

Many of them are going out into the 
hard and dangerous places, ministering 
to the bodies and souls of needy men 
and women in the name of our com- 
mon Lord, and in response to his com- 
mand, and receiving little in compensa- 
tion but the joy of service and the 
fellowship with the living Christ. En- 
gaged in a task that is no more theirs 
than ours they have volunteered to do 
their part, which is infinitely the hard- 
est, believing that they can depend on 
us to do our part and give them com- 
radeship in prayer, in understanding and 
in sacrificial support. 
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As a result of the work done so far 
our fields are, today, the scenes of the 
outpouring of God’s blessing in unpre- 
cedented ways. This work must go on 
unhindered. The challenge of their 
sacrifice and the Master’s command 
must be met. Real causes of honest 
misunderstanding here must be determ- 
ined, and corrected. Honest convic- 
tion must be honored, but “agreed to 
differ but resolved to love’ we must 
patiently and prayerfully attempt to rise 
above partisanship and seek to find 
the solution of our problems which 
is solely in accord with the “mind of 
Christ.” 


That this is all that counts we know. 
That it can be found we are certain. 
We will not, we are sure, while we move 
toward that final solution be willing to 
jeopardize the enterprise that has been 
built up by the faithful labors of more 
than one hundred years of missionary 
sacrifice. 


Signed, 
Commission on the Affairs of 
the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, 


MRS. H. F. COMPTON, 
JUDSON A. CRANE, 

JOHN F. HERGET, 

Ca MASSE 

MRS. JOHN NUVEEN, 

H. F. REMINGTON, Secretary, 
A. W. BEAVEN, Chairman. 
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Program of the Northern Baptist Convention 
Seattle, Washington 


Tuesday, June 30, to Sunday, July 5, 1925 


Convention Motto: 
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Tuesday, June 30 

Morning: 

9:30 Singing led by L. T. Arlander, 
Seattle 

9:40 Prayer 

9:45 Words of Welcome 

9:50 Report of Executive Committee 
and appointment of Enrolment 
Committee and Committee of 
Arrangements 

10:00 President’s Address: 
Hon. Carl Milliken, Maine 

10:30 Singing and Prayer 

10:40 Key Note Address: “On Earth 
Peace” Rev. Clinton Wunder, 
New York 

11:10 Singing and Prayer 

11:20 The Budget in a Picture 

11:25 Business and Announcements 

Places of State Delegations 

12:00 Singing and Benediction 

Afternoon: 

2:00 Singing and Prayer 

2:05 Convention Business 
Report of Committee on Nomi- 
nations from States 

2:40 Singing and Prayer 

2:45 Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society—Annual 
Report 

3:00 Address: (Subject and speaker 
suggested by Woman’s Scciety) 

3:15 Address: (Subject and speaker 
suggested by Woman’s Society) 

3:30 Singing and Prayer 

3:35 Joint Session of Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Society with 
American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society 

4:00 American Baptist Foreign Mis- 


sion Society 
4:30 Convention Business 
Report of Finance Committee 
Discussion 
5:30 Singing and Benediction 
Evening: 
7:00 Stereopticon Lecture 


7:45 Singing and Prayer 

7:55 Report of Roger Williams Mem- 
orial, Pres. Emory W. Hunt, 
Pennsylvania 

8:05 Report of Board of Education, 
Rev. F. W. Padelford, New 
York 

8:25 Address: “Why Go to College?” 
Pres. Allan Hoben, Michigan 

8:55 The Budget in a Picture 

9:00 Address: “Life Investment after 
College,” Rev. David J. Evans, 
Missouri 

9:30 Singing and Benediction 


Wednesday, July 1 

Morning: 

9:00 Mission Study, Mrs. W. A. Mont- 
gomery, New York 

9:30 Convention Business 
Report of Commission to In- 
vestigate the Affairs of the 
Foreign Mission Society, Rev. 
A. W. Beaven, New York 
Discussion 


10:55 Singing and Prayer 

11:00 Report of Baptist City Plan Com- 
mission, Rev. A. B. Sears, New 
York 
Discussion 


12:00 
12:30 


Bible Exposition, Rev. John Mar- 
vin Dean, California 
Singing and Benediction 


Afternoon: 

2:00 Singing and Prayer 

2:10 Report of Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board, Rev. E. T. 
Tomlinson, New York 


2:25 Address: “Proxy Ministers,” Ar- 
thur M. Harris, New York 
2:55 Annual Meeting of Board of Edu- 


cation 


3:10 Annual Meeting of American Bap- 
tist Historical Society 

3:25 Report of Committees on: De- 
nominational Day; Interna- 
tional Good Will 

3:40 Report of Board of Missionary 
Cooperation, Rev. W. H. Bow- 
ler, New York 
Discussion 

5:30 Singing and Benediction 

Evening: 

7:00 Stereopticon Lecture 

7:45 Singing and Prayer 

8:00 The Budget in a Picture 

8:05 Report of Commission on Social 
Service, Pres. Clifton D. Gray, 
Maine 

8:20 Address: “Implications and Ap- 
plications of Social Service” 
Rev. A. R. Petty, New York 

8:50 Singing and Prayer 

9:00 Address: “Opportunities and 
Obligations of Evangelism” 
Rev. C. O. Johnson, Washing- 
ton 

9:30 Singing and Benediction 

Thursday, July 2 
Morning: 
9:00 Mission Study, Mrs. W. A. Mont- 


gomery 

9:30 Singing and Prayer 

9:35 Convention Business, Reports of 
Committees on: Conference 
with other Religious Bodies; 
Baptist Bodies using Foreign 


Languages; Nominating Com- 

mittee ; 
10:05 American Baptist Publication 

Society 


Religious Education, etc. 
(Details to be furnished by Drs. 
Main and Chalmers) 
12:00 Bible Exposition, Rev. Arthur V. 
Allen, Michigan 
12:30 Singing and Benediction 
Afternoon: 
2:00 Singing and Prayer 
2:10 Convention Business; Reports: 
Law Committee; Federal Coun- 
cil; —The Washington Mission- 
ary Conference 
Home Mission Societies 
(Details furnished by Dr. C. L. 
White and Mrs. Katherine C. 
Westfall.) 
Group Conferences 
International Friendship 
Religious Education 
Missionary Education 
Stewardship and Church Effi- 
ciency, Dr. Fred A. Agar 
Church Building Planning, Mr. 
George Merrill 
Evangelism 
Social Service 
City Missions 
World Wide Guild 
Children’s World Crusade 
Association of College Presi- 
dents 


2:40 


4:00 


“On earth peace’—Luke 2:14 


5:30 College Reunions 


Evening: 

7:00 Stereopticon Lecture 

7:45 Singing and Prayer 

7:55 Home Mission Societies 
(Details furnished by Dr. 
White and Mrs. Westfall) 

9:30 Singing and Benediction 

Friday, July 3 
Morning: 


9:00 Mission Study, Rev. Charles A 
Brooks, Illinois 

9:30 Singing and Prayer , 

9:40 Convention Business: 

10:00 Report of National Council of 
Northern Baptist Laymen, Wm, 
Travers Jerome, Jr., New York 

10:25 Address: “If I Were Preacher,” 
Judes F. W. Freeman, Colora- 


10:55 adieu “If I Were Layman,” 
.Rev. W. H. Freda, Ohio 
11:25) "Address 2“: Challenge to Bap- 
tist Laymen,” Rev. E. A. Han- 
ley, California 
11:55 The Budget in a Picture 
12:00 Bible Exposition 
Rev. Frank M. Goodchild, New 


York 
12:30 Singing and Benediction : 
Afternoon: | 
2:00 Singing and Prayer . ee 
2:10 Report of Convention’s Near East 


Relief Committee, Rev. John 
M. Moore, New York { 


2:20 Address: “The Christian Lead- 
ership Program of Near East 
Relief,” John R. Voris ont 

2:35 Singing and Prayer | 


2:45 The Budget in a Picture a 
2:50 Address: “Missionary Education 
in the Church,” Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery 
3:20 Address: “A Missionary Journey 
Around the World,” Rev. C. L: 
Laws, New York | 
3:50 The Budget i in a Picture * 


Fresh Messages from the Foreig' 
Front 
(Details to be furnished by Dr. 
Vertes and Mrs. H. E. Good 


an) 
5:30 Sinvine and Benediction 
Evening: 
7:00 Stereopticon Lecture 
7:45 Singing and Prayer + 
7:50 Address: “The Challenge of 
World Situation,” Rev. Davit 
Bryn-Jones, Minnesota 
Presentation of New Out 
Missionaries, Rev. P. H. 
Lerrigo, New York - 
Singing and Benediction 


Saturday, July 4 


8:20 
9:30 


Morning: 7 
9:00 Mission Study, Rev. C. A. Br 
9:30 Singing and Prayer 
9:35 Convention Business. 
Committee on Resolutio! 
Committee of Young Pe 
Work; other business 
11:30 Patriotic Address Rev. Sa 
Macauley Lindsay, Massa 
setts 
12:00 Bible Exposition, “He Oper to 
us the Scriptures,” Rev. Clar 
ence W. Kemper, West V# 


12:30 Seine and Benediction 
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‘ternoon: ' 
130 Recreation and Entertainment un- 
der direction of Local Com- 
mittee 
00 Laymen and Brotherhood Ban- 
quet 
Women’s Banquet 
Sunday, July 5 
lorning: 
‘45 Women’s Bible Class taught by 
i Miss Jessie Burrall, Missouri 
| Men’s Bible Class (Under di- 
rection of National Council of 
Northern Baptist Laymen) 
00 Convention Sermon 
Rev. W. S. Abernethy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
‘ternoon: 
(00 Young People’s Session (Pro- 
gram to be arranged by Edwin 
O. Phelps, Chicago) 
ening: 
30 Evening Worship conducted by 
| Rev. H. W. Virgin, Illinois 
00 Address: 
“The Peace of the Pacific and 
the Peace of the World,” by 
Rev. Wm. Axling, Japan 
45 Address: 
Rev. W. A. Cameron, Toronto 
30 Singing and Benediction 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 515) 

it least three trains will carry parties 
Seattle from Chicago. One is spon- 
ed by Rev. Francis C. Stifler over 
hC. & N. W. Ry. and Union Pacific 
mtem, another by Rev. Charles A. 
Hoks over the C. M. & St. P. Ry. anda 
hd over the Burlington and Northern 
ific by Rev. A. E. Peterson. Other 
O1ls which are working up interest in 
fel to Seattle are the Great Northern 
the Rock Island. This simply in- 
ites the many excellent routes which 
sl to the Pacific Northwest. Each 
@ its attractions. In the article in 
number entitled “All Aboard for 
ettle” these attractions are set forth 
ijuently by one who knows from ex- 
Cence. Letters addressed to Rev. 
A. Brooks, 620 Marquette Bldg, to 
t. Francis C. Stifler, 148 S. Clark St 
Kev. A. E. Peterson, 276 W. Adams 
ito Mr. E. H. Moot, 113 S. Clark St., 
fto Mr. L. H. McCormick, 179 W. 
tson Blvd., will bring the necessary 
Irmation. Mr. Moot represents the 
at Northern and Mr. McCormick the 
k Island. 


he cost of the round trip by rail 
1 Chicago to Seattle including lower 
h and returning is $144.63. This 
t be reduced to taking an upper 
The meals and tips going and 
ling together with room and board 
seattle on a modest basis will cost 
ast $50 more. If side trips are taken 
umore should be added. We should 
then that $250 ought to cover the 
re expense of attending the conven- 
| if one goes from Chicago and is 
ful and frugal. 


‘itish Baptists are a sturdy host. 
ly held their annual assembly at 
‘msburg Central Chapel, London, 
sweek of Apr. 26. Mr. T. S. Penny, 
1, was elected president for the com- 
syear to succeed Dr. T. R. Glover, 
'Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, vice-presi- 
Reports showed an increase of 


| 


membership for both Great Britain and 
Ireland of 2526. For Dr. Shakespeare, 
whose health broke some time ago, 
an annuity fund of more than $20,000 
has been raised, thus providing for the 
comfort of both himself and Mrs. Shake- 
speare while they live. The building 
fund founded in 1825, has grown to 
£88,000, and has been loaned without 
interest in different sums and at differ- 
ent times to 2000 churches. A resolu- 
tion was adopted with some dissent, 
asking for legislation “restraining por- 
tions of the press from publishing news 
which is injurious to public morals.” 
Other resolutions denounce a taxing 
scheme for church support in Scotland 
and favor a united effort of the churches 
in the promotion of world peace, and 
the League of Nations. Distinguished 
American Baptists present were Drs. 
A. T. Robertson, E. C. Dargan, J. W. 
Inzer and A. Venting, all of them from 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Doc- 
tor Robertson tickled the humor of the 
assembly by saying that in America 
“Baptists have spread like wildfire and 
some of them are.” Two women were 
in the list of “probationers” for ordi- 
nation to the ministry. For general sec- 
retary of the Baptist Union to succeed 
Doctor Shakespeare, only one name was 
presented, or desired, that of Rev. M. 
E. Aubrey, M. A., of Cambridge, whose 
appointment was accepted with deep 
enthusiasm. In the field of temperance, 
the meeting for the consideration of this 
subject advanced so far as to hear with 
favor a speech by Mr. Walter Runciman, 
M. P., advocating local option. Hither- 
to the tendency seems to have been re- 
garded largely as a matter of personal 
habits. 

The Frances Shimer school, Mount 
Carroll, Ill, announces the following 
events connected with the closing of the 
academic year: June 7, commencement 
sermon, Dr. Edmund D. Soper, North- 
western University; June 8, reception by 
department of art and home economics; 
June 8, commencement recital; June 9, 
class day, graduating classes; June 9, 
recital, Raymond Koch, baritone; and 
June 10, the commencement, with ad- 
dress by Dean Shailer Mathews of the 
University of Chicago. 

Franklin. Ind.. college commencement 
will run from May 29 to June 3. Presi- 
dent C. E. Goodell will hold the senior 
class reception at his home Friday eve- 
ning. Rev. L. C. Trent will deliver the 
missionary sermon; President Allan 
Hoben of Kalamazoo college, the bacca- 
laureate sermon, and Prof. Stephen W. 
Gilman of the University of Wisconsin, 
the commencement address. This will 
be the ninety-first commencement of 
the college. 

Mostly recruited from the ranks of the 
building trade, men of Fulton Heights 
Community Baptist Church, Medford, 
Mass., are planning to do much of the 
work on their proposed new house of 
worship. The contract for the foundation 
is to be let shortly. Twenty-five or 
thirty men are preparing the founda- 
tion, holidays and Saturday afternoons. 
Two units of the building will be com- 
pleted by fall. Rev. J. Shade Franklin, 
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student at Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, assumed the pastorate last month. 
The congregation numbers 125. 


PORTABLE 
CHAPEL 


Ideal for outlying congregations not ready for 
large church. When this edifice becomes a 
reality the M & Chapel can be erected in 
a new field or sold to another congregation in 
same city or shipped elsewhere. 


Substantial 
Attractive—Economical 


Ready-built in sections with windows and 
doors in place, complete with glass and hard- 
ware. Bolted together in a short time by 
unskilled labor. Superintendent furnished at 
a nominal fee if desired. Have given satis- 
faction for 25 years. Isn’t there a need for 
a mission church in your community? Send 
today for fre catalog, full particulars. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
20 Main St., Saginaw, Michigan 


A Successful 
Mission Assured 
with an M&M 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


The Amerivan Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E, T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford D.D.. Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of tncome varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of Income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 
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DO NOT BE A BAPTIST 


Without 


THE BAPTIST 


If pastors will speak of it from the pulpit and ask their peo- 
ple to sign their name and address on a slip of paper and drop 
it in the collection plate we will do the rest after the names 
reach our office. 


We will send the paper and bill you for it and when you re- 
ceive the bill you can remit. 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will bring The Baptist to your house by mail until 
January 1, 1926. 


Subscribe Now 


And get the report of the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Seattle 


and 


The report of the Baptist Young People’s Convention at 
Indianapolis 


and 
All the-o¢her excellent thing's offered from 


week to week in 
The Baptist 


Your Own Paper The Baptist 


Three Dollars will bring both The Baptist and 
Missions to your house for one year. This is 
a special combination offer. 
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THE BAPTIST 


welcomes many new readers to its big family of sub- 
scribers and wishes for each of them enrichment of life, 
breadth of vision and an enlarged circle of acquaint- 
ance as the paper is perused from week to week. 


THE BAPTIST 


is not perfect because it endeavors to keep on a level 
with folks, is not omniscient but has to depend upon 
correspondents for news, does not print everything sent 
to the office, even as it does not tell all it knows, . be- 
cause it believes in practicing reserve and using good 


judgment. 
THE BAPTIST 


sees the funny side of things, cultivates the saving sense 
of humor, laughs more at itself than at others and tries 
to keep both wit and wits constructive and courteous. 


THE BAPTIST 


is old-fashioned in its principles and thoroughly modern 
in its practices. It believes in the principle of roads, 
but it hates ruts; it welcomes every scientific discovery, 
but it lives by faith in the Eternal Christ. 


THE BAPTIST 


gives the news of the churches, publishes articles of 
permanent value, offers editorial guidance, reveals the 
situation on mission fields, illustrates its pages with 
lithographs of people and places, supports the unified 
work of the denomination and knows no favorites. 


THE BAPTIST—Your Own Paper—THE BAPTIST 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Single Subscription, $2.50 
Combination Subscription with Missions, $3.00 
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|Announcement was recently received 
jom the University of Glasgow that 
ean Shailer Mathews, of the University 
‘ Chicago divinity school, was to be 
ven the honorary degree of doctor of 
Vinity by that institution. Dean 
athews has already received the same 
igree from Colby college, Oberlin col- 
ge, and Brown university, as well as 
e degree of doctor of laws from Penn- 
lvania college and Miami university. 


Thomas Mott Osborne, pryison re- 
trmer and former warden of Sing 
ng prison, was scheduled to speak 

Bucknell university students, May 
, under the auspices of the Bucknell 
iciological society on “Within Prison 
alls.” Mr. Osborne is the author of a 
iok by this title which tells of his ex- 
riences at Sing Sing prison as warden 
d founder of the Mutual Welfare 
ague. During the war he was in com- 
ind of the United States naval prison 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


The secret of many miracles is re- 
aled in the sudden return to health 
Dr. S. P. Shaw, executive secretary 
the South Dakota Convention. Per- 
inently disabled in the judgment of 
m high in the medical profession, Dr. 
aw awoke to normal consciousness 
veral weeks ago and is now in per- 
‘t health. He visited the recent South- 
81 Baptist Convention at Memphis, 
nn., and plans to attend the North- 
1 Convention at Seattle, Wash. He 
3 not yet decided on his future work 
1 is in no immediate hurry to settle 
ahe plans to be free from all official 
ities for two or three months. Doc- 
' Shaw, with his wide experience as 
denominational leader, will soon be 
ilized in some position that requires 
}: touch of his creative genius and the 
Huence of his fine personality. THE 
PTIST, speaking for his host-of friends, 
Cigratulates him on his remarkable 
ime back.” 


some of the pastors in the Boston 
Sith association felt that the denomi- 
ional situation was such as to war- 
tt the holding of a Bible and mis- 
Sinary conference for the churches of 
t association. This conference was 
charge of a committee consisting of 
vy. A. B. Webber, Rev. H. E. Widen, 
| Dr. O. W. Foye. The date selected 
3 Monday, Apr. 13, afternoon and 
ning, and the place, the new Central 
rch, Quincy. The conference was at- 
ded by representatives from many 
the churches in the association. 
tong the speakers were Rev. Samuel 
cauley Lindsay, of Brookline; Mr. H. 
Stuart, principal of the Central Phil- 
ine college; Miss Ethel A. Fosdick, 
Msionary among the Italians in Law- 
rece; Dr. Otis W. Foye, of Dorchester; 
D Selden R. McCurdy, of Burma; Rev. 
Sic Higginbotham, and Dr. Hugh A. 
ath, of the state convention. 


| Folks, Facts and Opinion 


William Franklin Davison, of the class 
of 1926, Rochester Theological seminary, 
and Miss Virginia Broughton Vary, of 
the First church of Rome, N. Y., were 
married in the beautiful new First 
church Tuesday afternoon, May 19, by 
Rev. Ivan M. Rose, pastor of the church, 
who was assisted in the ceremony by 
Rev. Thomas Davison of East Poultney, 
Vt., father°of the groom. Miss Vary 
is a graduate of Wellesley college and 
has given a year as advisor in religious 
education to her church. Mr. Davison 
is acting pastor of the Fernwood avenue 
church, Rochester, and is also serving 
in an executive capacity in religious 
education in connection with the office 
of the federation of churches in Roches- 
ter; 


On July 4, 1926, the United States of 
America will have completed a century 
and a half of independent existence. In 
order that this may be fittingly and pa- 
triotically celebrated, an exposition, to 
be known as the Sesqui-Centennial, will 
be held at Philadelphia, the birthplace 
of American independence, during the 
summer months of next year. Hon. W. 
Freeland Kendrick, mayor of Philadel- 
phia, has retained, as director-general of 
the exposition, Col. David C. Collier, 
who, in a similar capacity, made a nota- 
ble record of success in the management 


of the Panama-Pacific exposition at San 


Diego, in 1914-15. President Coolidge 
has pledged the support and cooperation 
of the federal government, and Governor 
Pinchot that of the government of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The 
exposition will be both national and in- 
ternational in scope. 
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Dr. Fred P. Haggard, for many years 
one of the secretaries of the Foreign 
Mission Society, and later associate sec- 
retary of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, has accepted the call of Carleton 
college to become its director of pro- 
motion. Doctor Haggard’s work will 
be along the lines of alumni affairs, 
publicity, relation to the churches, and 
financial support. 


The conference of wives of Baptist 
ministers held its first annual guest day 
on Thursday, Apr. 16, in Chipman hall, 
Tremont Temple, Boston. An informa! 
reception preceded a luncheon. Dr. J. . 
C. Massee asked the blessing. A fine 
musical program was rendered by the 
Madigral quartet of Watertown, and an 
address was given by Mrs. Arthur J. 
Covell, who spoke on “Surprises in 
China.” The next meeting of the con- 
ference will be held at the First church, 
Charlestown. 


At the Kodiak Baptist orphanage, 
Wood Island, Alaska, which is supported 
by the Woman’s Home Mission society, 
there is immediate need of a young man 
to serve as assistant to Mr. Rickman, 
the superintendent. This assistant 
should have some experience in farm- 
ing and understand mechanics sufficient- 
ly to run a motor boat. It is desired 
that he be a Baptist with a missionary 
spirit of service. For further informa- 
tion, address Clara E .Norcutt, secretary 
of missionary correspondence, 276 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 


The annual commencement of Shurtleff 
college, Alton, Ill, will occur on the 
week beginning Sunday, June 7. The 
commencement sermon will be preached 
by Pres. George Milton Potter. On 
Monday, June 8, will be held the junior 
oratorical contest and on Tuesday eve- 
ning the senior play. Wednesday will bea 
general day with trustees’ meeting, 
senior class day exercises, annual spring 
festival, class reunions and alumni din- 
ner. On Thursday forenoon, Rev. Henry 
Alford Porter of St. Louis, Mo., will give 
the commencement address and the pro- 
gram of events will close with the presi- 
dent’s reception on Thursday evening. 

More than 5000 registrations for the 
international Christian Endeavor. con- 
vention in Portland, Ore., July 4 to 10, 
had been received from points outside of 
Oregon before May 1. Since that date 
the number has steadily increased. In- 
dications are that at least 5000 young 
people will attend the convention. Many 
states have already reached their mini- 
mum goals and are working hard to 
secure additional registrations. Wash- 
ington has passed the 1000 mark. Cali: 
fornia has registered more than 800. 
Both states expect to double these fig- 
ures before the convention. Pennsyl- 
vania holds the honor of having re- 
gistered the largest number of any state 
east-of the Rocky Mountains. 
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Helen B. Montgomery was again 
honored with an academic degree when 
Wellesley college, on May 29, conferred 
upon her the degree of LL.D. In the 
citation mention was made of Mrs. 
Montgomery’s distinguished contribu- 
tions to literature and especially of her 
most recent work in the translation of 
the New Testament. 


Establishment of the Douglas Smith 
foundation for medical research, which 
is to make available to the University 
of Chicago the income from approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 as endowment of re- 
search in the new school of medicine 
of the university, was announced on 
May 19. Securities valued at $800,000 
Rave already been placed in the hands 
of officials of the university. The donor, 
Douglas Smith, Chicago business man, 
intends, it is announced, to turn over 
the remainder of the gift during 1925. 


Wheaton lodge, now being used as 
a women’s dormitory at Kalamazoo 
college, will be turned over to the men 
at the beginning of the next school 
year. At that time the new women’s 
dormitory now under construction, will 
be ready for occupancy, Williams Hall, 
the present men’s dormitory, has ac- 
commodations for ninety men. With 
the addition of Wheaton lodge, there 
will be room for twenty-three more. In 
this way, almost all of the men coming 
from places other than Kalamazoo, will 
live in the dormitories. 


Two hundred representatives from 
the Baptist churches of the state of 
Connecticut gathered at the Asylum Ave- 
nue church, Hartford, Conn., on Tues- 
day, May 12, for the fourth annual meet- 
ing of this society. Beautiful weather 
together with the fine program pre- 
sented made the day a memorable one 
in the history of this organization. Par- 
ticipants on the program were Mrs. 
Lester McLean, Miss Mildred Kaminski, 
Miss M. L. Howard, Mrs. Maude Bar- 
rett, Mrs. John Hunter Stearns, Mrs. 
Earl Daniels, Miss Irene V. LaDow, 
the girls’ junior choir of Central church, 
and others. A tender tribute was paid 
to the memory of Mrs. A. I. Ward, 
deceased. Awards for schools of mis- 
sions were given to fourteen churches, 
and reading contest awards to five. 


The American delegates to the uni- 
versal Christian conference on life and 
work, meeting at Stockholm next Au- 
gust, hope to bring back from this world 
gathering of religious forces a well de- 
fined plan for a united movement to put 
religious education into American public 
schools. One of the most important 
reports at Stockholm will be presented 
by the commission on the church and 
Christian education, which was ap- 
pointed more than a year ago to make 
a survey of this subject. This report 
has been received at the headquarters 
of the American section of the confer- 
ence at 70 Fifth avenue, and advance 
copies are now being distributed, so that 
the Stockholm delegates may have the 
benefit of the general comment. this 
document receives prior to the date of 
the conference. 


At the First church of Long Beach, 
Calif., in a period of seventeen months, 
over $43,000 was raised for missions and 
benevolences, while the current expense 
was a little over $22,000. During the 
last year Trinity church has been 
equipped with a building and organized 
with a membership of about 200 and a 
Sunday school that averages an attend- 
ance of about 400. The First church is 
now cooperating with a new field in the 
northern part of the city in building a 
house of worship for a new Sunday 
school. The church is also paying $1000 
a year toward the salary of the pastor 
of the Immanuel church. It received 
into membership the past year 257, sev- 
enty of these by baptism. The average 
attendance of the Bible school was 715. 
One mission school had an average at- 
tendance of 80. The pastor, Dr. George 
D. Knights, is rounding out his four- 
teenth yeai of service with the church. 
Recently the church left at his house 
a new Dodge Special sedan auto as an 
expression of cooperation. 


Statement by the Editor 


This pre-convention num- 
ber of “The Baptist,’ featur- 
ing the annual meeting of the 
B. Y.P.U.A.to be held at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., July 8-12, has 
been edited in large part by 
Edwin Phelps, general secre- 
tary of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America. 
The editorials are written by 
three of our well-known lead- 
ers. “Today’s Youth Tomor- 
row’s Church” is credited to 
Dr. Frank L. Anderson, a 


former president of the B. Y. 
P, U. A.; Orlo O. Montague, 
treasurer of the organization, 
wrote the second editorial on 
“Does It Pay?” and “Captur- 
ing Tomorrow for Christ and 
the Church,” is the work of 


Dean Warren P. Behan of Ot- 
tawa university, Kansas. This 
is the first pre-convention 
number of “The Baptist” to be 
devoted to the young people 
and we trust it is but the 
initial number of a series 
which shall appear from year 
to year. Like the radiocaster 
we ask for responses from our 
readers by mail telling us of 
appreciation or giving us the 
benefit of constructive criti- 
cism on this particular num- 
ber. We send it forth on its 
mission with our editorial ap- 
proval and with the hope that 
its fine messages and illustra- 
tions will contribute to the 
high spiritual values which 
the convention at Indianapolis 
is designed to conserve. 


‘cago, will be held June 14-16, Re 


THE BAPTYS. 


Dr. Samuel G. Neil, of the Publicati: 
Society, is in demand for special a 
dresses. Recently, he addressed a lar, 
audience in connection with the We 
Philadelphia rally of the B. Y. P. 1] 
at the Mantua church, Philadelphia. F 
also gave an address at. the Delawa: 
State Convention at Dover in conne 
tion with the dedication of “The O, | 
Flippo Memorial” colporter auto, ar 
preached the sermon at the Mant 
church in Philadelphia in conneectic 
with the dedication of its new pif 
organ. 


At the meeting of the board of mai 
agers of the Foreign Mission sociei 
held in New York on Tuesday, May 1 
preliminary reports from the ten missic 
fields of the society were presente 
showing that 19,287 converts had bee 
baptized last year on profession of fait 
in Jesus Christ. This exceeds the reco: 
year of 1922, when 18,415 were baptize 
and is therefore the largest total ey 
reported in a single year in the 111 yea 
of Baptist foreign mission history. A 
friends of the society will rejoice wii 
the missionaries and the members of tl 
board over this evidence of divine bles 
ing upon the work of the society. 


The Canadian Fraternity of the Nort! 
ern Convention has through its officers: 


* Dr. John Sycamore, Holyoke, presiden 


Dr. A. H. C. Morse, Denver, vice-pres 
dent; and J. L. Keith-MacLeod, Bloor 
ingdale, N. J., secretary-treasurer—ma( 
arrangements by the courtesy of M 
Henry Elliot, chairman of the banqu 
committee, to have its annual banqu’ 
on Friday, July 3, at noon. Lunch w 
be served in the B. parlor of fl 
Olympic, Seattle, at $1 a plate. Th 
is the convention headquarters. Ti 
reservation is being made for fifty, D| 
there is accommodation for over sixt 
It is hoped to make this a great eve) 
of the Seattle convention. All Canadiz| 
men and women are invited to mal 
this one of the great hours of reunio 
fellowship and inspiration. 


The commencement exercises of tl 
Baptist Missionary Training School, Ch 


Milton R. McGorrill, pastor of the No 
mal Park Baptist church, Chicago, w 
preach the baccalaureate sermon at tl 
First church, Sunday morning, Jun 
at eleven o’clock. Class day exe 
will be observed. Monday after 
June 15, in the training school ¢ 
at three o’clock. Mrs. Orrin R. Jud 
of New York City, will be the speak 
at the annual missionary night s vit 
at eight o’clock. An informal recepti 
will be held at the close of this servic 
The graduating exercises will be he 
in the training school chapel, Ti 
evening, June 16. The speaker will 
Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, pastor of th 
Hyde Park church, Chicago. 
these exercises a cordial invitation 
extended to all Baptists and ft 
friends. Alumnae and former studen 
of the school are invited to be # 
guests of the school during these thr’ 
days. ‘ay 
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| HAT ails our youth?” we ask in a depressed spirit. 

The elders who write the books and conduct con- 
“orences on how to solve the youth problem do not ask, 
What ails the elders?” If the youth could have a chance 

) be present while they are being discussed much more 
ght would be forthcoming—light that might reflect upon 
ie self-appointed shapers of the coming leaders in the 
-aurch. 

“The fathers beat us in going to the dogs,” claims U. M. 
{cGuire. That is rather encouraging for the youth of 
iday and somewhat instructive for the elders who chance 
» be not a little pessimistic regarding the youthful ad- 
mturers about them. 

|The mature, static people in our churches are as great 
(problem to the young as the latter are to the former. 
ge is generous with advice but rather short on under- 
anding. Setting up ideals for the junior members of 
“ar churches, taken from the avowed ideals of their seniors 
ad then measuring and judging the youth by their suc- 
(ss or failure, is perhaps the most serious situation that 
onfronts the young people in our midst. The ideal youth 
jen becomes one who repeats the life of the elders. Any 
i who knows even a little about heredity knows that 

‘ch an idea is pure fiction. 

Every young life is a new life such as was never before 
sen on land or on sea. But what happens upon its arrival 
make the great adventure of living and making a life, 
c creating a character that has any significance whatever ? 
‘tat new life is put into a standard home, into a standard 
shool, into a standard church. Obedience is the chief 
\rtue ; conformity, the supreme grace; and repetition, the 
izal action. Those in authority in our churches demand 
tat tomorrow’s church shall be like the church of today 
i thought, in viewpoint, and in method of attack. To 
2 one who looks upon religion not as dynamic but as 
tic, there can be no other attitude toward the young 
ople of today and their relation to the church of 
morrow. 

But these young people are dynamic, not static. They 
ow nothing about a fixed world. The world in which 
xy live is a moving, ever-changing world. Their world 
panoramic, just like the world their elders see, live in, 
ory in while they are in business, in industry, in agri- 
ture, in invention. The young meet these same elders, 
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Tomorrow’s Church in Today’s Youth 


who are so proud of the movements in the general world 
outside of the church, in the church itself—and what do 
they see? What do they hear? There they find them- 
selves in a different atmosphere. The air is not quite so 
fresh, there is less ozone, there is an absence of electricity. 
In the church the very men and women who in their out- 
side church life are alert for better ideas and better ways 
of doing things, are speaking of “the good old days.” 
Their faces are toward their past, not toward the future. 
H. E. Tralle’s lines are descriptive: 
“They only think they think who think 
The fathers’ thinking always right, 
And for this thinking think to fight, i 

‘But the young are facing the future, not the past. They 
are facing real problems in their own lives. These so 
absorb the red-blooded, thinking, daring young people, 
that the past, glorious as it was, must take a secondary 
place in their thought. They are more interested in mak- 
ing history than in repeating it. 

What must happen when static leadership in the church 
today meets a dynamic youth-spirit within that same 
church? Many things may and do happen. One thing is 
sure to happen. The young life is going to express itself 
either within or without the organized church. If that 
dynamic power in our young people shall be used in mak- 
ing the church of tomorrow “fair as the morn and terrible 
as an army with banners,” the leaders of today in our 
churches must cease to be static and become dynamic— 
become as little children. While the young men and 
women are dreaming dreams and seeing visions, the older 
men and women in our churches must continue the dreams 
of their youth—remain.children in the kingdom of spirit 
and life. There is less danger to the church from the 
raw energies of our youth than from the steady habits of 
our elders. 

There must be cooperation between the young and the 
old, else both will lose in their God-appointed task. Age, 
however, is not a matter of years. There are men and 
women who are pioneering in the things of life at seventy 
with the same eagerness that drove them into places of 
leadership when they were in their teens. The young are 
not out of sympathy with them, just because these have 
never aged in spirit. They have fulfilled the ideal of 
Pentecost—the ideal of old men dreaming dreams. This 
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means that cooperation involves a thorough regeneration 
of the church, so it may again have the spirit of its youth 
dominate its outlook and program. 

The church that is wide-awake in regard to religious 
education, utilizing the great results of the study of the 
young and how the spirit of God works with the human 
soul in religion, that church of today will be a forerunner 
of the church of tomorrow. There will be no revolt of 
youth, then, in our churches, because the young will be 
understood, their strong spirit will be harnessed to real, 
meaningful work to be accomplished by the Christian 
organization. 

L. P. Jacks, referring to the church of the apostles, 
writes, “The church became a center of attraction for 
heroic souls, and as such conquered the world of that 
day.” Heroes are never made uniess there is a great 
objective before the possible heroes. Youth is the period 
in which heroes are made. The world’s heroes were 
young. Great tasks were put before them—tasks that 
called for sacrifices—death, if necessary. Our churches 
must cease playing safe. Just as long as they do, they 
will fail to enlist the young in kingdom business. 

Were our local churches possessed of more of the 
spirit of enthusiasm that is found in assemblies and con- 
ventions of young people, the young life would not fail 
to respond. Leaders in our denominational life, pastors 
and secretaries cannot afford to miss the inspiration and 
enlightenment that permeates gatherings of young people. 
The great young people’s movements, such as Christian 
Endeavor, Epworth League, and Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America with many other kindred organizations, 
have given the young people in our churches a chance to 
express themselves, to direct their own energies, and 
train for leadership in the church of their tomorrow. 

Age and youth are interdependent. Autocracy, domina- 
tion, pessimism in relation to the young life is simon pure 
blunder if not a crime. The result is separation and revolt 
and so loss to the church and to the kingdom. Coopera- 


tion, which means understanding, confidence, faith, will 


make the church of tomorrow a dynamic for personal 
salvation and social reconstruction. The forerunner as 
pictured in Malachi would “turn the heart of the fathers 
to the children and the heart of the children to the fathers” 
in a beautiful cooperation that would usher in the new 
social order. 


Capturing Tomorrow for Christ 


and the Church 
IG AS TODAY is in present demands and challenges, 
to focus all of our time and thought upon present 
emergencies is the height of folly. The army that spends 
its resources in actual fighting, taking no thought for 
recruiting and training reserves, is doomed to defeat. The 
church so panic-stricken by the besieging forces of evil 
that it allows its resources to become exhausted in meeting 
today’s compelling needs, will not be on hand to answer 
“Present” when tomorrow comes with its roll-call of a 
more insistent challenge. Statesmanship compels us, even 
while facing present tasks, to capture tomorrow for Christ 
and the church, and this can be done only by the pains- 
taking and intelligent training of youth for Christian 
leadership. 
It is because of this conviction that such emphasis is 
being placed today upon the need of and provision for 
the religious education of our boys and girls in our church 
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colleges. And yet, with all that is being done and 
planned for here, only a small percentage of our you 
can take advantage of it. 

Efficient leadership in the church of tomorrow deman 
that the rank and file of our church young people sh; 
be given more definite religious training. | 

Our national young people’s organization is to be cor 
mended for its educational program in the local chun 
which aims to give better informational and activity trai 
ing. But for the carrying out of this program a capal 
youth leadership must be contemporaneously created. — 

And right at hand is the agency and instrument f 
this training. It does not need to be created or organize 
It is in the midst of us, a mighty, yet comparatively i 
known and unrealized opportunity—the summer assembi 

Beginning as a recreational enterprise, largely, with 
a religious setting but with a minimum of education 
value, it has undergone a gradual and marvelous tran 
foraistion. Today the great majority of young peopk 
assemblies are motivated not by a purely pleasure-pr 
viding purpose but by the serious purpose of furnishi 
better trained workers for our churches, and they a 
based on a thoroughgoing, comprehensive and progressi 
educational policy. The vacational playground of oth 
days has become a vocational school, not in the technic 
sense of training professional workers, but in the re 
sense of training volunteer workers for the varied acti 
ties of the local church. 

Today’s assembly is ten days of serious yet joyous stu 
with the forenoons occupied in class work under qualifi 
leadership, with a definite systematic and progressive cu 
riculum, and yet with sufficient time given to necessa 
recreation in the afternoons. = 

And how our young people take to it! Last year co 
siderably more than ten thousand Baptist young peoy 
attended these assemblies held, June to September, fra 
Maine to California. A great majority of those attendi 
took ten days out of the only summer vacation they hi 
that, along with the opportunity for adequate and wort 
while recreation, they might study to show themsely 
approved unto God. workmen that need not be asham 
Whether held on a college campus or by the sandy se 
shore, or in a mountain. retreat, or by the sparkling Tak 
there is no movement today within the confines of 
Christian church that is so significantly, so strategicé 
and so successfully capturing tomorrow for Christ a1 
the church. Line up with it! = 

If the hope of the world is its youth, then the & 
of the church is its youth, and the place and power of t 
church of tomorrow depends on the dynamic and 
training we give our youth of today. 

Give the summer assembly of your state a big place’ 
your program and budget. 7 


Does It Pay? 
AN ONE firmly believe that lasting benefits are 


People’s Union of America? Can one believe t 
money spent in the many ways that it is in conn 
with these conventions will yield large returns? 
there may be who will not agree that one can so bi 
and, most likely, for the reason that they have not } 
the closer contact or possibly the personal experien 
(Continued on page 553) ;, 
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‘3 The World in Transit 


\ AFRICAN DAM MAY 
)THRONE AN AMERICAN KING. 


The completion of the Makwar dam on the Blue Nile 
(the heart of the Soudan was announced May 9. It is 
sd to be the largest dam in the world, being two miles 
¢g and impounding a lake fifty miles long and two miles 
le. It is expected to irrigate and fertilize the largest 
(ton-growing area on earth. This may mean the end 
ithe supremacy of the United States in the cotton market 
‘the world. It may even mean that African cotton can 
idelivered to American mills at a price with’ which the 
uth cannot compete. 


[A GOVERNOR SCOUTS LAW, 
710 WILL RESPECT IT? 


‘Nhen the new anti-evolution law of the state of Ten- 
“see was published, the report was accompanied by an 
Iged statement from Governor Peay of that state to 
{ effect that (although he had signed the law and warm- 
yendorsed it as a protection of the childhood of Tennes- 
« from the morally sinister effects as he viewed them of 
| teaching in question) he had no intention of actively 
iorcing the law. This statement itself seemed to be 
wh an outrage against lawful government that notice of 
n these columns was requested. But before calling the 
lic attention to a matter so grave, it seemed both fair 
il courteous to write to Governor Peay about it. Ac- 
dingly a note was sent to him telling him how he had 
‘nm reported in the papers, and continuing: “I have 
¥n requested to comment upon your attitude as indi- 
zed in the statement above quoted. Before doing so, I 
lire to know from yourself what your attitude actually 
sso that I may do you no injustice. Will you kindly 
rorm me whether you have been quoted correctly in the 
tter, and what you wish the public to understand as 
ar true position with regard to the law and its enforce- 
pot.’ This was written Apr. 1, 1925. On May 6 there 
aie from the governor’s office a copy of the law—but 
(a word of reply or acknowledgment to the note of 
hairy. What comment can make the case more 
iuinous ? 


iW WILL A HUNDRED MILLION 
LERICANS REPLY TO THIS? 


‘This’ refers to an article in THE Baptist of May 28, 
Laurence Ingle, M. D., on “The Anti- Christian Move- 
nat in China.” The keynote of the article is in its con- 
fing paragraph: “As I see it the world is faced with 
™ alternatives; either the strongest must survive and 
weaker go to the wall (but only after a struggle in- 
itely worse than any in the past) ; or we must put our 
slistian principles into practice, men treating men as 
mthers, and nations doing to others as they would be 
die by.” The editor of THe Baptist certified his en- 
Ksement of the article as a whole, and attentive readers 
M“The World in Transit” can have no doubt that the 
Wter of this page, as one of the most solemn and urgent 
dvictions of his soul, holds the same judgment. Is it 
C indeed, the reiterated warning which missionary 
‘esmen have not ceased to utter for ten years past? And 
decisive word is with America. The United States 
a the most wealth, the greatest potential military power 
the greatest capacity for material production of all 
tries, and actual mortgages on the labor of most 
Jatries to the aggregate of more than $25,000,000,000 
owing at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year). For a 
eration our boast has been, “As America goes, So goes 
world.” Can this nation escape the responsibility that 
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By U. M. McGuIre 


goes with power? America stands this very hour at the 
parting of the ways described by Doctor Ingle. Has 
America made up her mind which way to take? Or have 
her feet already begun to wander down the wrong road? 


JOHN BULL, WE WISH YOU WELL, 
AND RECOMMEND SOBRIETY. 


Who can withhold admiration from Great Britain for 
the sturdy way in which the British people are tackling 
their problem of poverty? The gravity of this problem is 
indicated by the statistics. There are 2,100,000 war pen- 
sioners; 900,000 old-age pensioners; 1,250,000 unem- 
ployed; 1,500,000 paupers receiving either indoor or out- 
door relief; and to this number Mr. Churchill’s new pro- 
posals will add more than 750,000 widows and orphans. 
It means the rough equivalent of giving help in some form 
and amount in two families out of every three in Great 
Britain. No allowance will exceed $3.75 a week. The 
immense fund needed for such relief is to be provided as 
far as possible by a simple system of state insurance. But 
the spirit of the effort is that stated by Arthur Henderson 
some years ago: “Nobody shall eat cake while anybody 
lacks bread.” Meanwhile the saloon is taking out of the 
British toiler $4 per week per family, is decreasing the 
economic efficiency of the nation, and intensifying its 
poverty. 


DID MAN AND THE MASTODON 
LIVE TOGETHER IN AMERICA? 


A tale of wonder comes out of Arizona. In the canon 
of Cataract creek, which flows into the Colorado river in 
the southwest part of that state, carvings on the rocky 
walls have been discovered which seem to be older than 
any other remains of prehistoric man yet found on this 
continent, and perhaps the oldest in the world. There 
are figures resembling the ibex which, so far as scientists 
have hitherto known, never lived in America. There are 
animals known only in fossil forms, and supposed to have 
perished millions of years ago. There is a figure sup- 
posed to be that of an elephant—if not a mastodon— 
attacking a man. Who were the rude artists that carved 
those memorials? When, and in what kind of a world 
did they live? In their struggle for life against over- 
powering brutes and man-eating dinosaurs, did they con- 
ceive the universe as a great antagonist, a bedeviled 
world? Did they look upwards and cry to heaven for 
help? Will the time come when Gutzon Borglum’s colos- 
sal carvings on Stone mountain will surprise some wander- 
ing explorer and intrigue his imagination concerning the 
rude and strange people who placed them there? 


AN AMERICAN WARLESS CODE 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


While Europe is nursing its enmities the Pan Amer- 
ican union is actively engaged in creating a code of inter- 
national law applicable to the relations of American gov- 
ernments. The projected code will embrace a declaration 
of the rights and duties of nations, a statement of the 
fundamental bases of international law, a formulation of 
rules with respect to jurisdiction, and provisions for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes. By unani- 
mous agreement of the commissioners, this new code will 
contain no laws of war, because it contemplates a warless 
settlement of disputes among the nations concerned. It 
is an interesting fact that the first codification of the rules 
and practice of nations was the “Instructions for the Gov- 
ernment of Armies in the Field,” prepared by Dr. Francis 
Lieber and issued in 1863 by Abraham Lincoln. 
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Quitters 
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THE B APTIS! 


By DEAN CHARLES R. BRown, YALE UNIVERSITY 


Pista GOSPEL is not all velvet—there are places where 
it feels like sandpaper. The Master did not go about 
handing out words of peace indiscriminately, no matter 
how men were faced—there were times when he thrust in 
the sharp sword of rebuke. He was not forever saying, 
“Come unto me and I will give you rest’”—he stood more 
often uttering a clarion call to awaken men out of their 
spiritual sloth, 

Here were three men in a bunch who were “religiously 
inclined,” as we say in our soft phrase. They had great 
respect for the church and spoke well of religion. One 
cf them said, “Lord, I will follow thee.’ 

But the Master noticed a certain droop in the man’s 
voice and he replied, “Foxes have holes; the birds of the 
air have nests but the man who follows me may have to 
sleep out occasionally. The Son of Man just now has 
no place to lay his head.”” It was to a life of hardship and 
self-sacrifice that he was calling men. This was too much 
for that friendly soul—he did not wish to go any farther. 
He turned away and that was the last of him. 

The second man heard the summons, “Follow me,’ 
it awakened a response in his heart. He started up with 
his face toward the light. But he made certain conditions. 
“Let me first bury my father.” 

There is nothing in the record to indicate that his 
father was dead at that time. He wanted to wait until 
his father died and the property had been divided up and 
the estate all settled. Then he said he might be inclined 
to do something in the way of religious service. When 
the Master declined that postponed allegiance, he turned 
away and that was the end of his following. 

The third man heard the call and accepted it. “Lord, 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.” His answer 
seemed to strike the right note but before he let his voice 
fall, he added, “But first let me go and bid them farewell 
who are at my house.” 

NOT FIT FOR THE KINGDOM 

It seemed on the face of it like an innocent request. 
These farewell tours, however, for singers and actresses 
and some other people are often prolonged and repeated 
until they become amusing. When a young man is calling 
upon an attractive young woman the simple process of 
saying goodnight often takes a great. deal more time than 
one would think, unless he had been there himself. The 
Master knew what was in man, and needed not that any 
should tell him. He heard the false note of an uncertain 
purpose and he dismissed this man with a sharp word. 
“No man having put his hand to the plow and looking 
back is fit for the kingdom of God.” 

They were all quitters. They had good impulses in 
their hearts. They had a kindly feeling toward Christ— 
they would not have uttered a harsh word about him for 
anything. They felt that it would be good for the world 
at large if his principles and spirit should prevail. 

But when the time came for action they were not there. 
They had not the moral strength to stand up and be 
counted for Christ. They were not willing to go the 
whole way. They were on the fence without enough of 
sand in their crops to get down on the side where they 
belonged and take hold with their fellow Christians. They 
felt as Mark Twain once said, that “to be good is noble 
but to let others do it is much less trouble.” Jesus dis- 
missed them all as quitters. 

Who are the quitters these days? Some of them are 
young people who were born and brought up in Christian 
homes. They have a splendid spiritual inheritance for a 


? 
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background. In showing the measure of righteousnes 
they “do, they are living mainly on moral legacies whiel 
have come down to them from the past, rather than upo 
spiritual capital which they have amassed by their ow 
efforts. They were taught to pray, to read the Bible am 
to go to church. They were expected as children to lin, 
up on the Christian side of it in their personal habits an 
aspirations. They have seen all the Christian ideals shin 
ing in their sky like fixed stars. Some of them hay 
joined the church and have made open declaration of | 
loyalty to Christ. | 


Then as the months came and went, as they reached tha 
age where a larger measure of personal liberty was ac 
corded to them, there came a change. They became care 
less and listless in their religious lives. They were ni 
longer swimming upstream—they were spiritual driftwoor 
carried here and there by whatever current happened t 
flow. | 


DRIED CHIPS x 


They may not be doing anything wicked or criminal— 
their own social instincts hold them back from the coars 
est sins of the flesh. But they have no more value fo 
the kingdom of God than so many dried chips floating 
down stream. When the forces of righteousness in thi 
community are reckoned up it is scarcely worth while t 
count them in. They know the difference between al) 
wool and thirty-cent shoddy, but they have allowed them 
selves to slip into the inferior class. They are quitters, — 


Some of these quitters are men and women in matur 
life. There was a time when they were active, useful 
devoted Christians. Their serene and radiant joy in living 
in fellowship with him and in the furtherance of his pur 
poses for human life, was such that they raised the spir 
itual temperature of any group into which they might go 
There was a certain healthy spiritual contagion abou! 
them, so that others caught it and were led out of darkness 
into light, They were branches of the true vine and al 
the splendid fruits of the spirit grew out of them as 
grapes grow on the southern exposure. 

Here also there came a change! The cares of 
world, the increase of money to spend, the multiplicity 
diversions, the preoccupation with second and third rate 
interests which crowded out that which is supreme, all 
contributed to the lowering of the spiritual tone in the 
lives. The song in the heart went unsung. The pra 
was left unsaid. Their places in the house of wo 
were empty. They are likeable people oftentimes, but 
are religious quitters failing to hand on to their chil 
any such rich heritage of Christian devotion as they Te 
ceived from their own earnest and godly parents. | 

Some young people quit because they are too laz} 
tellectually to make the necessary readjustments in th 
beliefs. When they were children they thought as dl 
dren. When they became mature they shirked the 
sponsibilities of putting away childish things in order 
replace them with a more mature Poesy of lifes 


more intelligently about God and prayer, about the Bi 
and redemption and about all the great spiritual verities: 
When the childish conceptions became impossible, they 
lightly tossed religion altogether out of the window. + 
became intellectual quitters. 

What did Jesus do when people showed this reluctant 
about following him? He did not abate one jot or 
tittle of his demands for straight thinking, for honest pur 
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nose, for unselfish action.’ He met every one of them 
with a clear-cut summons. “If any man would be my 
lisciple, let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
ollow me.” He did not try to make it seem easy. He 
mew full well that the Christian life is difficult. 
_ We shall-not win men -to the Christian life by toning 
t down. Nothing is ever gained by mincing matters. We 
annot make religion easy. The “glad hand’ and the 
‘broad smile” that never comes off have a certain value, 
mut they soon reach the limit of their powers. They do 
tot open the eyes of the blind or unstop the ears of the 
leaf or cause the spiritually lame to walk. It takes One 
vho made the cross the outstanding symbol of his life to 
le that. The work of the kingdom is advanced only by 
hose who take Jesus Christ seriously. 
There is a significant statement in General Sherman's 
nemoirs. He referred to the fact that he had participated 
amany battles and he had made a study of his own mind 
t such times. He tells us that when he was at the front, 
cing the enemy, exposed perhaps to a considerable 
jeasure of danger, he was always filled with hope and 
ourage. He felt sure that his troops would win the day. 
_ When he was at the rear where he saw the stragglers 
nd deserters, of which there is always a certain number, 
ven in the best disciplined army; when he saw the 
rounded being brought back and the dead left for the 
me upon the field, he became depressed and uncertain. 
fis mind was filled with forebodings and the dread of 
efeat. 
If you want to “greet the unseen with a cheer” —always 
ith a cheer—then get into the forefront of the fight 
Zainst evil. If you would maintain your own faith and 
ope and love at their best, then stand out clearly, firmly 
‘oder the banner of Christ in the first line of Christian 
ctivity. You will then share in his own assurance that 
e wiil reign until he has put down all enemies under 
: feet. 
| 


(Continued from page 550) 
heh a convention. On the other hand, there are thou- 
mds active in our churches who can second this testimony 
ve layman now prominently active in denominational 
ork : “T first attended a convention in 1910. I made 
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friends there who, I believe, have changed to quite an 
extent the activities of my life. The inspirations that I 
received at that first convention and at other conventions 
since were such that I have been much more active in re- 
ligious work than I would have been otherwise.” 

Those who come from the young people’s societies in 
the churches, whether in the large city churches or other- 
wise, are greatly impressed by the bigness of a convention 
and the fact that there are literally thousands of other 
young people like themselves who are not only interested 
but are carrying the responsibility of Christian work in 
their own churches and have the same perplexing diffi- 
culties, from time to time, on things that are bound to 
come up. It is a great experience to realize fully that 
there is a host of young people who face these difficulties 
with the same high ideals and interests. 

These conventions have inspired thousands and thou- 
sands of our young people to seek a higher education with 
the result that countless numbers have gone to college and 
in that way have fitted themselves for taking on bigger 
and greater responsibilities in the kingdom cause. Deci- 
sions have been made at these conventions by hundreds of 
our young people to enter into Christian work as their 
full-time life work. The inspiring sessions of the big 
conventions create the proper atmosphere for such de- 
cisions and no one can tell the great good that can come 
about in future years as this large host of young people 
give of their time to Christian work and accomplish the 
resulting good. 

It seems too small a matter to measure these occasions 
by the money used in arranging for a big convention and 
used for travel to and from by the delegates and visitors. 
The better measure is the great good that will ultimately 
come from the activities of a host of such young people. 
With their vacations spent under the right supervision and 
in the right direction, as is the case at the conventions, 
friendships and decisions are formed that last throughout 
life and which are of a kind that will be worth while. 

If confirmation is needed, read the testimonies on the 
young people’s page of this issue. 
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The Christian’s Call, Grass and Crown 


By Mark F. SANBORN 


|Egaeeemts young people, our Master calls. He calls 
in many ways. His call will come to hundreds of 
cur young people at our great international convention at 
Indianapolis, July 8-12. It is the desire of the writer that 
these words may be a means of arousing pastors and local 
church leaders to the mighty opportunity of this great 
convention for our young people. Wi§ll you help to get 
some of the promising young people of your church to 
attend? It will enrich their own lives and bring a new 
life to the young people’s work in the local church. 

We also hope these words will give to the young people 
themselves at least some conception of the wonderful 
things in store for those who may be able to go to Indian- 
apolis. For the past thirty-three years the Baptist young 
people of North America have gathered at these great con- 
ventions. Only God knows all the helpful results of 
these gatherings. 

Here new leadership has been developed, inspiration 
gathered, enthusiasm for the program of the kingdom 
aroused, ideas and methods of successful work exchanged, 
fellowship of the finest type developed and, best of all, a 
great multitude of young people have heard the call, have 
been led to take up their cross and have received their 
crown of his approval. Like Isaiah of old days they have 
seen the Lord lifted up at these conventions, have heard 
him say, “Whom shall I send?” and have answered, “Here 
am I, send me.” 

Each year the program is built up around some central 
idea, watchword or keynote. At St. Paul it was “Forward 
with Christ” and from that time the whole young people’s 
movement of our denomination has been going forward. 
At Boston the program centered on ‘“The attractive Christ” 
and last year at Denver it was built around the significant 
words “Come—tarry—go,” and what a mountain-top ex- 
perience it was. 

At Indianapolis “The Christian’s call, cross and crown” 
will be our keynote. These challenging words are taken 
from John 11:28 “ ... the Master is come and calleth 
for thee’; Matthew 10:38, “And he that taketh not his 
cross and followeth after me, is not worthy of me”; and 
2 Tim. 4:8, “Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
' righteousness which the Lord. . . shall give me .. .” 

How practical, how inspiring are these words! 
fit into the every-day life of our young people. 


They 


For 
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months the speakers and conference leaders have had this 
great keynote before them as they prepare to bring their 
messages. Our program will be unified, interesting, in- 
spiring and helpful. Our Master will come close to us 
during these wonderful days at Cadle tabernacle. 


‘leading his people in a great building enterprise, 


After months of prayerful consideration, the progr; 
committee has selected the very best available speak 
and conference leaders in our great denomination. The 
leaders will bring to us some of the glories of the liyi 
Christ and some of the challenging tasks to which he ca 
us today. The building in which we meet is hallow 
ground. It was erected by a prodigal who returned 
the heavenly Father and was gloriously saved. It 1 w 
built in honor of a noble Christian mother. 


WwW. A. CAMERON 


0. C. BROWN 


that the great Student Volunteer convention was held 
years ago. Also, the annual meeting of the Northe 
Baptist Convention in 1922. - 
The acoustics are perfect, the choir loft seats over 101 
there is a beautiful organ, the seating capacity is abc 
8000. There will be inspiring music at every a 
The great platform meetings will lift our souls to 
The many conferences will train us for efficient vie 
people’s work in our local churches, city unions, state a 
provincial groups, and so forth. : 
On Wednesday evening, at the great opening service, | 
shall hear Dr. J. E. Dillard, that great preacher fre 
Birmingham, Ala. He will give to us a portrait 0 
Master, the living, present Saviour, who will reall 
the Head of our convention, for he is the Head oi 
church, of which we are a part. Doctor Dillard is 
of a great church of over 3000 members. He is ju 


when ‘completed, will be valued at more than $700. 
On Friday morning Doctor Dillard will help us to s 
great meaning of our life as a partnership with the 
and all this involves. Z 
Last year we were greatly inspired by the wonderl 
messages of Dr. W. A. Cameron of Toronto, vice pres 
of the B.Y.P.U.of A. This year Doctor Camero 
give the closing address at the Northern Baptist Con 
tion in Seattle and come directly to Indianapolis W 
he will open our vision to the meaning of the Chri: 
life as it is lived in touch with our fellow work 
school, office, and shop. Doctor Cameron preaches 
of the greatest audiences in Canada—on Sunday mo 
in the Bloor Street Baptist church and evenings to a 
cheater audience. : 
Young people, we have a great treat for us in 
at Indianapolis. A 
And then there is Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, recently vot 
one of America’s foremost preachers, just back frot 
wonderful experiences connected with the giving ‘ 
course of Barrows lectures on Christianity in leading 
of India. Out of his own keen interest in young P 
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rector Gilkey will come with a message from the Master 
Baptist young people. He will help us to discover God’s 
jl, and will show us how it is possible to adopt the 
je of doing that will. In addition to his address on 
jursday evening, Doctor Gilkey will conduct the life- 
vice conferences. 

The Christian’s call implies the cross, and the cross 
ays leads to the crown, not only in the future life but 
ithis life. It leads to the satisfaction of work accom- 
ished. In fact, the life that does not bear the cross is 
‘pty and meaningless. To follow the Christian call, no 
jtter what the cost, means the finding of our true selves 
ithe wearing of the crown of His approval. 

For the past three summers it has been the privilege of 
iL writer to sit under the splendid leadership and in- 
: ation of Dr. O. C. Brown, editor-in-chief of the pub- 
ations of the American Baptist Publication society, at 
f great summer school of methods at Ocean Park, Me. 
Jctor Brown will point out to us the way that leads 
tthe abundant life. As we go with him into this mount 
transfiguration and there meet our Master, we will 
| that special fitness for the tasks awaiting each in 
valley of service back in the local society, Sunday 
cool, or church. 

The keynote of our convention implies stewardship. 
\ are most fortunate in having for an address and for 
f daily conference on stewardship our own far-famed 
D Frederick A. Agar. No man in any denomination 
faks with such authority on this great phase of the 
fistian life, and how human he is, how inspiring, how 
orming! He always appeals to young people. Thank 
a1 for Agar! 

“hese are but a few of the great leaders who are to be 
yh us. On Saturday morning, four young people under 
wnty-five years of age will speak out of their youthful 
«rts their reactions to the call of the Christ. We can 
y mention the helpful conferences and their leaders. 
mong these are the inimitable Miss Meme Brockway, 
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VHRILLING! No other exclamation could describe 
| that automobile race. Scores of cars, each manned 
ya person of iron nerve and clear vision—thousands 
fn thousands of voices, each cheering on the car of 
choice—a contest so close, so hair-raising as to take 
yy one’s breath—such had been the race at the Indian- 
lis Speedway the day before. 

o much had I “emoted” that day that it seemed as if 
‘ything to come after the race must be “flat.” Nothing 
fe in Indianapolis, so I told myself, would hold my 
{ntion. It was an inland city. But a whole day was on 
‘hands, seventeen whole hours before my train left— 
lit was I to do? Well—if I had to be bored, at least 
be cheerful about it. I’d make the best of things. 

o out I went. As “all roads lead”—if not “to Dublin” 
to the monument—I wended my way to Soldiers’ 
Sailors’ monument and entered. Up and up went the 
ator, leaving me at the top, slightly dizzy. And then 
esped. Below me was the city, dressed in green grass 
trees, divided symmetrically. Near at hand were the 
buildings, peering over the smaller ones to get a better 
ty of the monument. In the background were the homes, 
ing content and placid. And off, beyond, was a great 
2p of workshops teeming with industry. What a com- 
tion! Perhaps this might be worth seeing “close up. 
name suddenly popped into my mind—James Whit- 
Riley. Down I went, post-haste. I summoned a 
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who will tell us the last word on how to work with 
juniors. Miss Vera Rice, former vice-president of B. Y. 
P. U.of A., out of her rich and varied experience will 
tell us how to improve our much neglected intermediate 
work. Vice-President Edna Umstot, the popular leader 
at Denver, will again conduct conferences on senior 
methods. 

And then we have Rev. C. B. Miller of Denver, a live 
wire with a vital message, who will present the responsi- 
bility of Baptist young people relative to social service or 
the practical application of our religion in daily life. 

Rev. Arthur B. Strickland has become our denomina- 
tional expert in training of young people and laymen for 
personal lay evangelism. Our whole denomination will 
major upon evangelism for the coming year. It is peculi- 
arly fitting that we should have secured this great leader 
for the conferences on evangelism. 

The possibilities of Bible dramatics and pageantry are 
just dawning on our leaders. Mrs. Grace Sloan Overton 
of Chicago will conduct conferences on this phase of our 
work. 

Mr. Merle Lucas, a consecrated young laymen from the 
advertising department of the Commonwealth Edison com- 
pany of Chicago, will bring many valuable suggestions as 
to the art of live publicity for our young people’s work. 

Then there is Ray Shubert of Kansas City, Mo., who 
will speak with authority from wide experience as he 
tells the young people how to organize for aggressive work 
in city, associational, state and provincial groups. 

Baptist young people of North America, let us prayer- 
fully turn aside and we will meet God at Indianapolis. 
As Moses turned aside in the mount of the burning bush 
and God called unto him, so the Christ will have a call for 
each of us—a call to greater consecration, a call to the 
meaning of the Christian life as we live it in our homes, 
school, shop, business, profession. A call to take up the 
cross and follow him, our great “Captain who never lost 
a battle.” 


Indianapolis—A Challenge to the Nation 


taxi. “Do you know the city?” I questioned. ‘Well, I 
reckon,” the driver assured. “Show me,” I countered. 
Away we sped to the northeast. Arriving at the home 
of this Hoosier poet, two swinging gates admitted me to 
the flight of stairs, thence to the door. The inside met 
my wildest expectations, which the speeding moments had 
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aroused from their sleeping lethargy. I was a child again, 
visiting with this great child-poet. I sat at his fireside and 
heard him telling “of the gobble-uns ’at gits you ef you 
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don’t watch out!” I went to his study with him, looked 
at his books, remained a little, thinking, and heard him 
say, “There, little girl, don’t cry.” He wiped my tears 
away for me and I looked out on the garden. We went 
out there and I heard him say, “Tell you what I like best 
—'long about knee-deep in June . .. like to jes’ git out 
and rest, and not work at nothin’ else!” But time was a- 
flying and much as I wanted to stay I was beginning to 
feel that my first adventure was but the beginning of a 
whole day of interest. 

As the taxi sped along, I was lost in dreamy anticipation. 
Suddenly I looked out, and rubbed my eyes as we came 
to a stop. Had I been transferred to the Orient? Had 
I stepped onto a magic carpet and been taken through the 
air to the land of subtle magic? Before me rose a mosque- 
like structure, gilded turrets, parapets and domes. Surely 
I was in an enchanted land. “What is that?” I asked the 
driver, to learn that this piece of magic was Murat temple, 
the home of the Shriners. This was getting more and 
more interesting. Then on we went. 

Ah, a library. Up the broad stairs and through the 
colonnades, into a quiet, restful lobby my feet lead me. 
So still was it, so soothing, that my mind brought out 
from its recesses, “An hour with silence we preferred.” 
So for an hour I sat in one of the nooks, meditating, 
dreaming, browsing over books. I was living in the cen- 
turies gone by; I was halting in the rush of the day to 
ponder over what the poets had said. 

Refreshed, I started on my way, not noticing whither 
I went. A few minutes of meandering brought me to a 
building set in the midst of trees. If the inside were as 
nice—I wandered over one of the winding paths and en- 
tered. This time I was conversing with the masters of 
the ages. With brush and color Rembrandt spoke, with 
chisel and marble Michael Angelo talked, with clay and 
paints the ancient Greeks expressed themselves—all telling 


me of the beauty of the world. They set before me such’ 


a feast that years would be needed for its consumption. 
The art of the years spread before me, waiting to be en- 
joyed. . Was it centuries that had passed since I en- 
tered? No—just a short time, but so packed with beauty 
that it could not all be enjoyed to its fullest in a single visit. 
Away to the north the taxi carried me. “Broad Ripple” 
—how enticing! Yes, it was just as pleasing as it sounded. 
The clear, cool waters of the White river, flowing along 
beneath overhanging willows, could be fully appreciated 
from the decks of gay little boats, carrying people on 
short excursions. Brightly colored little cars went with 
a whir-r-r-r-r over the rails of the high rides, up one 
minute, down the next in hair-raising succession. Open 
stands allured the passerby to their refreshing fruit drinks 
or sweets. But of all, the swimming pool—the largest in 
the world—looked most inviting. Time pressed hard, how- 
ever, and I knew that I must hurry if I were to see more 
of what by this time had become an interesting city. 
Along the river we drove, passing through several parks 
so beautiful, so attractive that I longed to spend my time 
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in them. How I would have enjoyed a game of tenni 
with those gaily dressed young folks, or thrilled goim, 
over the course with those besweatered golfers! Hoy 
happy the children seemed as they swung into the air 0 
as they slid down the slides! What a place for recreation 

At Fairview park we stopped long enough to take ; 
peep into the state fish hatcheries. How remarkable 
Here was a place which would provide for the keenes 
research. A laboratory for the seeker after knowledge 6 
fish life. 

Then we went on east over beautiful boulevards, flanker 
by comfortable spacious homes. Here and there churche 
of rare beauty seemed to have been transplanted from th 
old world and set here for every one to see and in whiel 
all might worship. Surely, from the number of churche 
one would judge this to be a deeply religious people. ~ 

A large building loomed ahead, the majestic state capito 
building. How impressive it was for me to wande 
through the marble corridors where tread the lawmaker 
ot the state—how awe-inspiring to consider how mucl 
good had here been wrought for the people—how inter 
esting to recall incidents connected with those who ha 
arisen above their offices here! 

It was getting late, so one more adventure and then t 
packing I’d have to go. We went to the south, gettin, 
to Garfield park at sunset. Through the quiet paths i 
the sunken gardens my steps went. The fountain seemier 
to catch the last gleams of the sun in an effort to prolon 
the wonder of the day. The flowers seemed to haw 
borrowed from the sunset their brilliant colors, or thei 
glorious shades. The green grass seemed to call me , 
sit and watch—a veritable carpet leading into fairyland. 

Lower and lower sank the sun. Quieter grew the gar 
dens. From one of the benches near by came the melodi 
ous voices of youths, “There’s a en long trail a-winding 
into the land of my dreams...” What — 
wonder—yes, what a city! 

Here it was—an inland city, without the natural ad 
vantages of a port. And yet it could offer attractions : 
great as the largest of cities. What genius the mak 
had used! A city of great beauty—y et industry end 


here. To even the “seasoned,” this city could extend 
invitation to play without embarrassment—a variety 
amusements for them to choose from and enjoy. Th 
artists of the world might meet here and be rewarded 
The statesmen of the land might easily think themse 
in the nation’s capital. And if globe-trotters were to 
here, they might imagine themselves in some of th 
world churches or cathedrals. 

Yes—genius had been used in making this city. 
all that composes it, so I had found, is patterned < 
the greatest and best that may be found anywhere. 
terned—yes, but yet imbued with a something which ma 
each thing—industry, art, literature, law, religion, pla 
stand out as different. A something which makes Ind 
apolis what it is—a city to be proud of—a challen 
all the nation. 


The Purpose and Service of Our Summer Assemblies 


NE of the most recent and distinctive 

movements is the rise and develop- 
ment of our summer assemblies. Fif- 
teen or twenty years ago the groups 
of church workers that met for train- 
ing in leadership were few indeed. Some 
of the state Sunday-school associations 
conducted splendid training schools of 
methods, but more and more, in the last 
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decade, emphasis has been placed upon 
denominational training schools. We 
now find at least one such Baptist as- 
sembly in almost every state of the 
Northern Baptist Convention territory 
while quite a few of the states are con- 
ducting two assemblies. The movement 
is growing with rapidity in other de- 
nominations also. 


Why the rise of the assemblies? 
emphasis placed upon religious 
tional institutes in our cities has 
fine and great good accomplished 
by. This work will likely continu 
reach thousands of our workers, but 
institutions cannot cover the 
Thousands of our young people | 
smaller and isolated communities a 
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ng reached by city institutes and our 
ly hope is to secure their attendance 
jon summer assemblies. The Sunday- 
100i forces have been conducting state, 
nty and district conventions fos 
urs, but the training needed by our 
ming people called for a fuller program 
jreligious education. Institutes and 
aventions are not summer assemblies 
i cannot meet the particular need of 
+» hour in leadership training. 

‘n the beginning the studies centered 
sefly around the Bible and missions, 
y: the day is demanding leaders who 
41 plan programs that will cover prac- 
ially all the subjects that should be 
wered in training potential leaders for 
“arch, kingdom and missionary service 


srywhere. Courses are now given in 
yle, missions, church school, evangel- 
, psychology, pedagogy, recreation, 
ing people’s work, social service, de- 
sional life, church efficiency and all 
pes of leadership training. The as- 
ablies have increased the time and 
mm five and six days many are now 
ag two full weeks for this purpose. 
jiss work of fifty minute periods is the 
ler of the day and credits may now 
| given, according to our suggested 
indards for Baptist assemblies, not for 
smiscuous periods, but by units of 
idy. Diplomas are offered in religious 
ication, young people’s work and mis- 
inary Paucation. No diploma is offered 
‘o than eighty hours of credit 
ye 
Vhat is the purpose and place of the 
sembly? If a single word can cover 
aim of the majority of the assemblies 
‘t word is leadership training. Many 
semblies work from the standpoint of 
church and family life and all of 
church are urged to attend the as- 
ably. Tent life exists and children 


1 adults are welcomed as well as 
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above sixteen years of age are desired. 
In some assemblies practically nine- 
peo- 


tenths of the delegates are young 


Baptist Summer 


Assemblies 
manor Mt. Carroll (College), June 
Vermont, Saxon River Academy, June 
2-29. 


New Jersey, Hightstown 
June 27-July 7. 

New York, Dunkirk, June 29-July 5. 

Washington, E., Coeur d’Alene, Ida., 
July 7-14. 

Minnesota, Mound, July 11-19. 

Sepa? oN eee W., Saltsburgh, July 

-20. 
Idaho, Saw Tooth Mts., July 14-24. 
epscorats Liberty (College), July 16- 


North Dakota, Valley City, July 17-24. 
Colorado-———_July 19-26. 
sehote Island, E. Greenwich, July 19- 


South Dakota, Sioux Falls (College), 
July 19-26. 

Pennsylvania, E., Collegeville (Col- 
lege), July 20-27. 

California, N., Asilomar, July 20-30. 

Iowa, Iowa Falls, July 21-Aug. 2. 

Arizona, Flag Staff, July 22-31. 

Michigan, bacon: ict (College), July 
22-Aug. 3. 

aoe: Alton (College), July 25-Aug. 


webraska, Grand Island (College), 
July 25-Aug. 2. 
niont sles Livingston (near), July 27- 
ug. 6. 
wy Scone Green Lake, July 27-Aug. 


College, 


Utah, Ogden Canyon, July 28-Aug. 7. 
ty $e Gladstone Park, July 30-Aug. 


New York, Colgate College, Aug. 3-10. 
Kansas, Ottawa (College), Aug. 3-14, 
Ohio, Granville (College), Aug. 3-14. 
Washington, W., Burton, Aug..4-14. 
West Virginia, Philippi (College), 
Aug. 5-11. 

New York Cook Academy, Aug. 10-17. 
South Dakota, Black Hills, Aug. 11-21. 
NWew York, Keuka (Pastors), Aug. 17- 


24, 

aor, England, Ocean Park, Me., Aug. 
17-29. 

pinnae Franklin (College), Aug. 18- 
2 


California, S., Palisades Park.——— 
For information write state direc- 
tor of religious education. 
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' sented in assembly fashion. 
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ple. In all assemblies, however, training 


for future leadership in the church and 
kingdom is the permanent aim. 


What is the prevailing tendency 
among the assemblies? In a word it is 
to institute a training school that stands 
between the best work of the local 
church and all other higher training 
schools of the denomination. The need 
is for a training school that will prepare 
the average church member, and espe- 
cially the young people of the church, 
for a fuller life in Christian service than 
can be received in the local church. 
Here then is the rich, ripe field for the 
assembly. To give vision to Miss Smith 
and Mr. Brown of the little church at 
Jones Center, and to help them to realize 
that they are members of a great king- 
dom church with a world vision, that 
they are not just members of their own 
local church, is indeed an opportunity. 
It is plain that the assembly will present 
courses, not to cover the field that the 
local church can and should cover, such 
as the culture of the personal life, the 
usual courses in devotional Bible study, 
but to present courses that very few 
churches can adequately present. Courses 
in educational psychology, with special 
emphasis upon years and grades, courses 
in Bible with special emphasis upon the 
origin and nature of the Old and New 
Testaments, principles of biblical inter- 
pretation and so forth can be given in 
assemblies in ten-day periods by spe- 
cialists such as few churches can af- 
ford. The average church is in need 
of trained workers who should receive 
instruction along these lines, and the 
church must depend upon them for 
future service and leadership. 


Will the young people study? They 
certainly will. Look in on any of the as- 
semblies and see the earnest faces and 
the steady endeavor to catch the higher 
vision. See them using afternoon recrea- 
tional hours to sit in the class-room and 
read books upon the psychology of re- 
ligion, the psychology of adolescence, 
the religious consciousness and kindred 
books. Yes, religion seems to be at- 
tractive to our young peopie when pre- 
If there is 
a complaint that young people will not 
attend preaching services, is there not a 
hint or suggestion to all in that they 
will sit hour after hour, all morning 
from eight to twelve o’clock, day after 
day for two weeks, and listen attentively, 
taking notes that will be examined, 
on subject matter that is not lighter 
in theme than the usual sermon? Yes, 
our young people delight to study. 

Do assemblies pay? See these young 
folks as they return to their churches 
saying to their pastor, “Give me a task 
in the church.”, See them as they line 
up with hearts quivering with a holy 
passion as they accept the call to Chris- 
tian service as a life calling, and then 
join the Life Service League. Hear 
them as they consult their pastor and 
church leaders concerning preparation 
for life service and watch that increasing 
group that, because of attendance upon 
an assembly, goes to college next fall. 
Work with these young people as they 
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return to their local church, where the 
problems are many and discouraging 
and see them as they boost their pas- 
tor and other leaders, securing such 
equipment as is possible, creating inter- 
est in church vacation schools, taking 


hold of teacher-training classes, head- 
ing up recreational activities, accepting 
leadership in W. W. -G.’s, B. Y. P. U.’s, 
organized Bible classes and many other 
organizations. Yes, summer assemblies 
pay and are here to stay. They fill a 
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felt need. They are as significant ij 
their way as week-day religious educa 
tion; and they are a part of the sam 
movement to provide religious train) 
to our children and youth. 


Program 33rd Anniversary Convention Baptist 


Young People’s Union of America 
At Indianapolis, Indiana, July 8-12, 1925 


Keynote: The Christian’s Call, Cross and Crown. 


Wednesday, July 8 


The day’s Scripture: “And Simon Peter 
answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the 
son of the living God.”—Matt. 16:16. 


Afternoon and Evening 


12:00-5:00 Pre-convention Registration, 
gathering of delegates and sight- 
seeing. 


5:30 Board of Managers Meeting 
7:00 Organ Recital 
7:30 Song Service and Special Music 
7:50 Addresses of Welcome— 
On Behalf of the City 
On Behalf of the Churches 
On Behalf of the Young People 
Response—J. Paul Leonard 
8:15 Announcements and Presentation 
of Conference Leaders 
8:45 Address: “The Name Above All 
Names”—Reyv. J. E. Dillard. 
9:30 Benediction 
9:45 Board of Managers meeting 
9:45 Informal meeting of State Dele- 


gation—Miss Umstot, Convenor 


Thursday, July 9 


The day’s Scripture: “. . . the Mas- 
ter 1s come and calleth for thee.’—John 
E25: 

Morning 
8:45 Conferences on Methods of Work 

1. Senior Methods—Miss Edna 
Umstot 

2. Intermediate Methods—Miss 
Vera M. Rice 

3. Junior Methods—Miss Meme 
Brockway 

4. City and Associational—Mr. 
J. Paul Leonard 

5. Stewardship and Missions— 
Rev. F, A. Agar 

6. Evangelism — Rev. “Ay 7B. 
Strickland 

7. Social Service—Rev. 
Miller 

8. Study Class Methods—Rev. 
H. C. Wayman 

9. Bible Dramatics—Mrs. 
Overton 

T0. Publicity—Mr. Merle Lucas 

11. Social and Recreational—Miss 
Edna Geister 


Cees: 


NS: 


10:00 Song Service 

10:15 Quiet Half-Hour: “Man Hunters” 
—Rev. O. C. Brown 

10:45 President’s Address—“The Stra- 


tegy of the Second Quarter’— 
Rev. Mark F. Sanborn 


11:30 Announcements 
Naming of Convention Commit- 
tees 
Presentation and Discussion of 
Board of Managers’ Report 

12:30 Adjournment 

Afternoon 

2:30-3:30 Conferences’on Methods of 
Work (continued from the morn- 
ing) 

3:45-5:00 Discussion Group on Special 
Sectional Commission’s Report 


Evening 


7:00 Rallies of Canadian, Northern 
and Southern delegates 

8:15 Song Service 

8:30 Twilight Vespers: In charge of 
Iowa Delegation 

8:45 Announcements 

8:50 Address: “How Should a Christ- 
tian Choose His Life Work?”— 
Rey. Chas. W. Gilkey 

9:30 Benediction 


Friday, July 10 
The day’s Scripture: “And he that taketh 
not his cross, and followeth after me, is 
not worthy of me.’—Matt. 10:36. 
Morning 

7:30-8:30 Life Work Conference 
8:45-9:45 Conferences on Methods of 

Work (continued from Thurs- 

day) 


10:00 Song Service 

10:15 -Quiet Half-Hour: “The Law of 
Achievement”—Rev. O. C. Brown 

10:45 Address: “Worthy of Me’—Rev. 
J.-E. Dillard 

11:30 Announcements 


Report of Nominating Committee 
(Election Saturday morning) 
Report of Important Topics Com- 
mittee 
Report of Special Sectional Com- 
mittee 

12:30 Adjournment 


Afternoon 
2:30-3:30 Conferences on Methods of 
Work (continued from the morn- 


ing) 

3:45-5:00 Life Work Conference 

Evening 

5:30 Group Banquets 

7:30 Special Organ Recital for dele- 
gates and visitors not attending 
banquets 

8:15 Song Service and Special Music 

8:30 Twilight Vespers: In charge of 
West Virginia Delegation 

8:45 Announcements 


8:50 Address: “The Challenge of th 
Cross’”—Rev. W. A. Cameron 
9:30 Benediction 
Saturday, July 11 
The day's Scripture: “Henceforth ther 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousnes 
which the Lord shall give me. . 7— 
Tim, 4:8. 4 
Morning 
7:30-8:30 Life Work Conference 
8:45-9:45 Conferences on Methods o 
Work (Continued from Friday) 


Board of Managers 


Sunday, July 12 
The day’s Scripture: “. . . hold fo: 
that which thou hast. Let no man tok 
thy crown.’—Rev. 3:11. | 
7:30 Early Morning Prayer Service 
Afternoon 
Song Service and Special Music 
Address: “Quitters or Winners 
—Rev. O. C. Brown - | 
Evening | 


10:00 Song Service 
10:15 Quiet Half-Hour: “The Trail t 
the Heights”—Rev. O. C. Brow 
10:45 Addresses-by four young people 
11:30 The General Secretary’s Kaleide 
scope dq 
11:45 Election of officers | 
Presentation and Discussion o 
Resolutions Committee Report | 
Unfinished Business 
12:30 Adjournment 
Afternoon | 
Special outing under the Auspice 
of the Local Committee 
Evening 
5:30 Special Meeting of New Boar 
of Managers 
7:30 Song Service and Special Mini 
8:00 Twilight Vespers: In Charge 0 
Canadian Delegation 
8:15 Announcements and Presentatio 
of New Officers 
8:30 Address: “The High Cost 0 
Loving”—Reyv. F. A. Agar 
9:15 Adjournment 
9:30 Reconvened Meeting of the Nev 
| 


7:00 Organ Recital 

7:30 Song Service and Special | Music 

8:00 Final Announcements 

8:15 Convention Impression sai b 
the General Secretary 

8:45 Coronation Address—“Crownin 
Christ King’—Rev. W. A. en 
eron , 

9:30 Benediction and Final Adjow 


ment 
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“Naked, Come to Thee for Dress” 


“And a certain young man followed with him, having a linen cloth cast about him, over his naked 
body; and they lay hold on him; but he left the Jinen cloth, and fled naked.” Mark 14:51-52. 


| ie was a hot night in Jerusalem 

and the young man had cast 
himself down to sleep. Some time 
later he was aroused by the sound 
of many voices and of hurrying 
feet in the street. Evidently 
something was the matter, so the 
young man arose hastily from his 
couch, cast about his body a loose 
light robe known as a sindon and 
joined the crowd, which was hurry- 
ing along in the direction of the 
high priest’s house. Eager to find 
out what was the matter, he 
pressed into the crowd. Then he 
discovered that the strange 
“prophet” from the north, who 
had caused such a stir in Jerusa- 
lem, had been arrested. He looked 
around, but he could not see any 
of the men who generally accom- 
panied this Jesus of Nazareth. 
That the crowd wished to lay 
hands on them also was very evi- 
dent, for soon members of the 
crowd began ito accuse this one 
and that one of being friendly with 
“the prophet.” Soon, much, to 
the young man’s astonishment, 
some one charged him with being 
a disciple of this Jesus. He tried 
to deny it, but the crowd evidently 
were bent on mischief and they 
laid hands on him. The young 
man was now thoroughly af- 
frighted and began to struggle in 
their grasp. 

In the struggle his sindon came 
off and the evangelist who re- 
cords the incident says: “He left 
the linen cloth and fled naked.” 


Weak in Faith 


But the loss which that young 
man suffered in old Jerusalem so 
long ago, shameful as it was, is 
but a small thing in the light of 
the tremendous loss which some 
men today suffer for the same rea- 
son. In the case of the young man 
it was his pride that was 
wounded most, but in the case of 
the men of today it is an injury 
to the soul. In the young man’s 
case, the darkness of the night 
soon covered him, but the men of 
today, caught in a similar predica- 
ment, have nothing to cover them 
and they stand naked before God 
and naked in their own eyes. It 


comes about, very largely, through ~ 
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the fact that they are not prepared 
to meet the great crisis of the 
soul, which all men sooner or 
later must face in life. “Sometinies 
a crisis arises because there has 
been just an intellectual acceptance 
of the truths of religion and no 
real surrender to God. One can- 
not call these people irreligious. 
They are certainly not that. But 
their faith is not particularly 
strong. Indeed, it is just possible 
that they have never known what 
it is to have a great faith. The 
most they have had is a mental be- 
lief in God and Christ and a cer- 
tain disposition to do good. These 
things may have come to them as 
an inheritance from a Christian 
home, or Christian ancestors, or 
as part of training they gained in 
Sunday school and church. To a 
very large extent their beliefs are 
imitative. 

But if there is nothing beyond 
these beliefs to fall back upon 
when the great storms of life 
sweep through the soul, these peo- 
ple must find themselves pitilessly 
naked. 


The Revealing Moment 

Sometimes the revealing moment 
comes to a man through some 
great and devastating gricf. 

Up to that point in his life all 
has been well and consequently 
his religion has never been put to 
the test. At best his belief has 
been a conventional belief in God 
and Christ and immortality. Then 
suddenly the blow falls. His life’s 
partner is taken from him, or a 
child sickens and dies. He has 
been taught to believe in immor- 
tality, that in the ‘“Father’s house 
there are many mansions.” But 
somehow all these things seem 
meaningless. 

There in the midst of an uncon- 


fronted sorrow he finds for the 
first time that he is naked. 
Indeed, it cannot be otherwise, 


for a patient endurance of the_ 


mysterious ways of Providence is 
largely the outcome of a vital 
faith in God and he finds that he 
has no wital faith. His faith is 
simply veneer. It is hardly skin 
deep. There are so many things 
which God has hidden from his 
children, that one must of neces- 
sity have a vital, a real, experience 
of the love of God to be able to 
endure them with resignation. 

All of the instruction imparted 
to young and old, and all the ef- 
forts of the church should be with 
the one great object of leading 
them to remember the Creator, 
in the time of storm and stress 
which they must meet. 

To train them in the elements 
of the Christian faith so that they 
shall be conversant with the teach- 
ings of the church is not sufficient. 
That, at best, is but clothing them 
in a sindon—a shirt which the de- 
mons of this world will tear from 
their backs, leaving them naked. 
They should be brought to 
know Christ as the captain of their 
salvation. All other forms of ac- 
tivity in the church sink into in- 
significance in the presence of this 
great need. It is the one tremend- 
ous thing for which the church 
was called into being. 

The Son in Rags 

The young man’s plight in the 
story which Mark tells was mortt- 
fying. 

But fortunately for him, even 
though he lost his shirt, he was 
able to creep away in the dark 
and find shelter. So may anyone, 
who in the storms and tempests of 
life finds himself naked. In the 
story told by Christ of the young 
man who went into a far country 
and who apparently was poorly 
prepared for the stress and strain 
of such adventuring, he finally re- 
turned to his father’s home. Down 
the road he came in his rags, the 
symbol of his wasted life, flutter- 
ing around him. They had well- 
nigh been torn from his back. 
But when the father met him, he 
said to his servants, “Bring forth 
the best robe and put it on him.” 
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THE BAP TIS 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” for C. L. P. 


Topics for June 21 

“Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
which is not bread?” 

Make a good study of your church 
finances, seeing how it gets pledges, how 
the money is dispersed, if tithing is 
stressed and the results. 

A few books will help to see how the 
church should be financed. Agar’s 
“Modern Money Methods” tells about 
this. The last chapter of “The Larger 
Stewardship” by Cook will also help in 
this lesson. “How to Inaugurate the 
Tithing System in the Local Church” 
tells how to get the church financed as it 
should be. “An Every Member Plan,” 
“Suggestions for a Baptist Church 
Budget” and “Sample Survey” will also 
help you a great deal. 

“Modern Money Methods” and “The 
Larger Stewardship” may be had from 
the Publication society (Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston, Kansas City, Seattle, 
Los Angeles) if your pastor or church 
officers do not have them. The leaflets 
mentioned may all be had free from the 
literature department of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation (New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and Los Angeles). 

In meeting bring forth the facts of 
your own church finance. Show what the 
actual budget is. Then figure out what it 
might be if every member tithed. To do 
this, multiply the average income per 
capita (which the United States census 
bureau shows as $500 per year) by the 
number of members in the church. 
Divide this by ten and this shows what 
the tithe for the entire church would be. 
Compare this with the actual income. 

Then present the whys and wherefores 
of tithing. If the above material is not 
sufficient, send to the B. Y. P. U. of A., 
2328 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
for a sample of tithing leaflets and pledge 
cards. 

Show the young people that they 
should set the example for the church by 
pledging themselves to become tithers. 
At the end of a few months’ time it 
would be interesting to compare the 
finances of the church with the present 
time. See if the society would be willing 
to have representatives go to the finance 
committee with the proposal that the 
young people distribute tithing leaflets 
and promote a tithers’ band in the 
church. Let the church know that the 
young people are backing them finan- 
cially as well as spiritually. 


How the B. Y. P. U. of A. Con- 
vention Led Me to the 
Ministry 

In the spring of 1915 my father put to 


me this question, “From which do you 
think you would derive the greater good: 


attending college next year or going to 
the B. Y. P. U. of A. convention at Oak- 
land this summer?” I at once decided 
to attend the convention and take the 
tour which had been planned by Rev. 
Wilbur L. Clapp. Our party of 106 mem- 
bers started from St. Paul, visited Yel- 
lowstone park, the San Francisco ex- 
position and spent a day at each of the 
larger cities on the way out. The return 
trip included the San Diego exposition 
and stops at the principal cities on our 
route. My soul was stirred and my mind 
quickened by the wonderful beauties and 
majestic grandeur of the works of nature 
and the amazing accomplishments of 
man. But the spiritual upheaval oc- 
curred during the B. Y. P. U. of A. con- 
vention at Oakland. During my high 
school course I had made zealous prep- 
aration for engineering as a life work. 
But my father was praying that I might 
be led into the gospel ministry. On the 
last day of the convention, I attended 
morning worship at the First church of 
Berkeley. Dr. Henry Alford Porter de- 
livered his great message, “The Crown 
of Thorns!” After listening to that it 


‘seemed to me that there was nothing 


in life so attractive and so much worth 
while as preaching the gospel and teach- 
ing the Word of God. I met the great 
man at the close of the service and be- 
fore I had said a word, he sensed my 
feelings and with a fatherly arm about 
my shoulders he asked, “My boy, what 
are you going to do with your life?” 
The decision had already been made, and 
in my hotel that night I wrote the in- 
cident to my father. He later told me 
that nothing I had ever done had pleased 
him so much, and I have never regretted 
the step. In the hope that many others 
may be so led I am working as hard 
as I can to get the largest possible num- 
ber of young people from Iowa to go to 
Indianapolis this summer. 


May 11, 1925. 
Stanley A. Gillet, 
Pastor, Winterset, Iowa. 


My Decision for Christian 
Life Service 


In Chicago, July 5, 1916, at the twenty- 
fifth Anniversary B. Y. P. U. of A. con- 
vention, I felt and answered the chal- 
lenge to Christian service. Three years 
before in a small associational rally I 
had made a decision—it was a passive 
one. At Chicago the response was full 
of present meanings. 

First, I set-my - mind - to -a- purpose. 
From the convention J returned to my 
work as a teacher saying, “There is 
nothing worth while in life except def- 
inite service for Jesus Christ.” Of course 
I meant by that, that all life’s values find 
their supreme joy in Christian relation- 
ships. 


Second, I had a readiness to mal 
every choice from that time on contr 
bute to the one end—service. Then the; 
were prayers, every day at a defini 
time I asked for guidance. Throug’ 
correspondence with the missiona 
boards I discovered there were four nos 
tions open to me. From these I mac 
a selection and in exactly one year, Jul 
6, 1917, I was on my way to Minneapol 
to begin the great task of directing a 
of the Baptist young people’s work ¢ 
the state of Minnesota. | 

I am still believing that Christian sen. 
ice is altogether worth while. As | 
every choice many lesser values mu; 
be abandoned for the sake of the or 
supremely worth-while end to be secure) 
Larger work has involved many day 
and years in the class rooms, long al 
sence from “home, a refusal to choos 
any way that would break the harmon! 
of life as He has revealed His purpos 
to me; 

May 12, 1925. 


Vera M. Rice, 
Director of Religious Education 
Baptist Temple, New Yor! 


Why I Am Studying for th 
Ministry | 


Can one possibly measure the infit 
ence on his life of the greatest spiritu: 
mountaintops in his life? No more ca| 
I adequately define the influence of tt 
B. Y. P. U. of A. and its conventior 
on my life. It has been at the convet 
tions that I have reached the peaks « 
my spiritual life; and I look back to thet 
for inspiration and strength to carry 0! 
firm in the convictions there found of th 
everlasting and primary importance ( 
Jesus and his principles. It was at S 
Paul that I first knew what my Til 
work should be, and I can never forgt| 
the sacred hours spent there. The B.} 
P. U. has been a wonderful anchor 1) 
my fluctuating spiritual life, and | 
to me the ideal religious activity of th 
young person who seeks the combinati 
of inspiration and education that 
make him useful in the present and prt 
pare him at the same time for greate 
service in the future. 

May 3, 1925. 


Raymond L. Spoerri 
Denison University, Granville, | 


My Call to the Mission Fiel 


The B. Y. P. U. of A. Convention? 
Toronto in 1920 is one of the brigh 
spots in my life. At that time I w 
earning $30 a week in a broker’s 
in Detroit. The thought of ever be 
a missionary had never impressed 
very forcibly, though at one time wih 
attending high school there had 
some desire to take up definite Chri 
work. 4 


(Continued on page 575) 
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| A Lot of Fun 


NCE upon atime a 
| Farmer 
Asked his son 
To pick the 
Potatoes 

From 

A very large 

- Potato field. 
And the poor 
Son 

Groaned! 

For the field was 
| Very 

' Big. 

You would have 
' Groaned 

Hl koo. 

'But the boy 
Was 

Clever. 

‘He asked another 
‘Boy 

To spend the day 
With him. 

They had a 
Game. 

It was more fun 
Than 

Quoits. 

The game was 
Standing 

So many feet away 
‘From a big 
‘Basket 

‘And throwing 
‘Potatoes 

Into it. 

‘Each boy had 

A basket. 

The boy whose 
Basket was full 
First 

Won that game. 
Then they hurried 
To empty their 
Baskets into bins 
And play another 
Game, 

For it was 

Fun. 

But by and by, 


For there were 
No more 


x * * * * *€ 


Said: “My son 


nd the son 
paid: “But 
t was a 


a 


Lot of fun!” 
kk OK * kK OF 


Now once upon 

The same time 

There was a 

Farmer’s wife, and 

She asked her 

Daughter to 

Wash the dishes. 

And the poor 

Daughter 

Groaned. 

For there were 

Piles and piles 

Of dishes, 

For al! the “hired men” 

In the hayfield 

Had been 

Eating at their house. 

You would have 

Groaned 

Too: 

But the farmer’s 

Daughter was 

Clever. 

She tackled those 

Dishes in a 

New 

Way. 

Said she to the dishpan, “You 
Are the Atlantic Ocean!” 
The dishpan was 
Surprised, but 
Willing. 

Then she named the 
Dishes for 

Various very important 
Persons. 

There was Mr. Coolidge 
And the Prince of Wales 
There was Andy Gump 
And Mary Pickford, 
There was David Livingstone 
And Charles Dickens, 
There was Mrs. Smith 
And Miss Smith, 

And all the Joneses 

(They lived next 

Door, and were 

Very important. 

To the farmer’s 

Daughter, I mean!) 

Well, every one 

Of those poor 

Dear 

Important 

Persons 

Had the misfortune 

To become 

Shipwrecked 

Right 

In the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

It was heart-rending! 

So many great 

Persons 

Being swished and 

Swirled 

Hither and yon. 

Moreover, it 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Just happened (as it 
Once did in “Alice in 
Wonderland”) that 
The sea was 

Boiling hot. 

But the farmer’s 
Daughter was 

Brave: ‘What care I 
For boiling seas . 

Or breaking waves?” 
Said she, and 

Plunged deep down 
To rescue whomsoever 
She could. 

And it was 

Andy Gump. 

He was very polite 
Over it, 

And very wet: “Madam,” 
Said he, dripping, “I 
Am your 

Debtor 

For life.” “Don’t 
Mention it,” she 

Said modestly, “It 

Was lots of fun.” 

Next she saved 

The Prince of Wales, 
And he was 

Simply charming. “Mary,” 
Said he, “let us organize 
An agency to help you. 
Life-savers, my dear. 
How about these forks?” 
And he showed her 
How to grapple 

With the boisterous 
Waves 

Until she fished 

Miss Smith 

From the briny 

Deep. 

Also you can 

See that using 

Such agencies 

Saved her 

Hands. 

Finally every 
Passenger 

Was safe on shore, 
Dripping, but 

Safe. 

So Mary wiped 

Them dry, 

Pretending 

She was a 

Red Cross nurse 
Summoned to 

The scene of this 
Terrible disaster. 

She placed them 
Gently in the 

Free wards of 

The pantry shelves, 
Where they soon 

Were all 

Reported 

As “Doing 

Nicely, thank you!” 


(Continued on page 574) 
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Bells Are Tolling in Human 
Hearts around the World 


President Ernest Dewitt Burton of 
the University of Chicago died Tuesday, 
May 26, 1925. All over the world are 
men and women in positions of respon- 
sibility and leadership who bear upon 
their souls the imperishable stamp of 
his personality. A mere catalog of his 
significant deeds would fill pages. Few 
men in all the world have been at once 
so sane and so influential in pioneering 
the new day in religious education and 
the modern interpretation of Christian- 
ity. 

His preparation for his life work was 
prophetic of his career. The chart lines 
of it run through Denison, Rochester, 
Leipsic, Berlin, Oberlin and Harvard. 
When the call came for a group of 
educators worthy to stand side by side 
with the great William Rainey Harper 
in the adventure of creating one of the 
foremost universities of all <ime, Pro- 
fessor Burton was ready and became 
one of that group. Since that time in 
1892, he has wrought at this high and 
increasing enterprise, has grown with 
the growth of the university and has 
been a chief factor in its growth. 

To him is largely due the clear and 
irenic statement of the modern concep- 
tion of the Bible as a record of religi- 
ous and ethical experience rather than 
as a fixed formula of revelation, which 
iS coming into such wide present accep- 
tance. In the literary field he was dis- 
tinguished as editor-in-chief of the Bib- 
lical World, a publication of the Divini- 
ty School of the University of Chicago, 
and as editor of the Journal of Theology. 

In addition to his university edito- 
rial work, Doctor Burton was a prolific 
writer. Among his published works 
are these: “Syntax of the Moods and 
Tenses in New Testament Greek,” 1893; 
“Harmony of the Gospels for Historical 
Study,” with W. A. Stevens, 1894-1904; 
“Records and Letters of the Apostolic 
Age,” 1895; “Handbook of the Life of 
Paul,” 1899; “Constructive Study of the 
Life of Christ,” with Shailer Mathews, 
1903; “Short Introduction to the Gos- 
pel,” 1904; “Studies in the Gospel of 
Mark,” 1904; “Principles of Literary 
Criticism and Their Application to the 
Synoptic Problem,” 1904; “Biblical Ideas 
of Atonement,” with J. M. P. and G. B. 
Smith, 1909; “Harmony of the Synoptic 
Gospels in English,” with Edgar Good- 
speed, 1917; “Spirit, Soul, and Flesh in 
Greek Writings from the Earliest Pe- 
riod to 180 A. D.,” 1920; “Harmony of 
the Synoptic Gospels in Greek,” with 
Edgar Goodspeed, 1920; “Commentaries 
on Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians,” 


1920, and “Source Book for the Study - 


of the Character of Jesus,” 1923. 
Doctor Burton was not only a scholar, 

but a man of affairs with the mind of a 

statesman. His views of the great -prob- 


Among Ourselves 


lems of industrial and international re- 
lations were clear, far-seeing and con- 
structive; his educational ideals con- 
tinued till his death to be those of a 
buoyantly youthful mind; for his mind 
never grew old. 

As chairman of the oriental educa- 
tional commission of the university he 
made a study of educational conditions 
in China, India and Japan in 1908 and 
1909, and he was also chairman of the 
commission for the study of educa- 
tional conditions in China in 1920-1921. 

He became president of the university 
upon the retirement of President Harry 
Pratt Judson, July 12, 1923. The tribute 
of Mr. Trevor Arnett, vice-president and 
business manager of the university, may 
well stand as the memorial of President 
Burton: 

“In the death of President Burton, 
the university and the educational world 
have sustained a great loss. He had a 
great vision of the mission and future 
of the university which, as president, 
he at once with characteristic energy 
undertook to realize. He inspired all 
with whom he came in contact, as well 
as endeared himself to them. He made 
the university and its purposes better 


ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 


known and understood by the citizy, 
of Chicago and the country at lar 
His high ideals will have an endur 
effect on the life of the university, ; 
his kindly and winning spirit will 
continue to animate his friends.” 


Chicago Letter 
By C. T. Hotman 
Twice Told Tales 


I have been told that the Bishop 
London once worshiped, unknown 
the rector, in the parish church of 
small town. To his astonishment | 
bishop heard one of his own serm 
preached almost verbatim, but w 
acknowledgment. At the close 
service the bishop approache 
preacher and said a bit warmly, “ 
know, sir, that the sermon you pr 
this morning is one of the Bis 
London’s’ sermons?” “Oh _ yes, | 
course,” said the rector, unabashed, “ 
he can’t get it off the way I do!” 

The story has come back to m 
have looked through Tue Baptis 
realized the impossibility of makin 
thing like an adequate chronicle o 
cago doings without repeating f 
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5 has already been printed. My only 
lace must be that the original chron- 
er can’t get it off the way I do. For 
gich, no doubt, he thanks God and 
ses courage. 

Among those twice-told tales there 
ould be recorded the April meeting 
3 the Baptist Social Union. It was 
fee CG. A. and Y. W. C.A. night, and 
: Chicago secretaries of those great 
yfanizations and the president of the 
M. C. A. college (all of them Baptists, 
)the way) gave an illuminating insight 
ro the remarkable socially-minded min- 
‘ry of these great Christian institutions. 
izcouldn’t see why the Y. W. C. A. 
juld be limited to one brief speech 
the close while several representatives 
Y. M. C. A. interests spoke. How- 
‘tr, Miss Eleanor Richardson, the ex- 
itive secretary of the Y. W. C. A,, 
yman-like, had a very effective last 
rd. I think that the listeners all came 
ay with a sense of the at least equal 
‘ency and value of Y. W. C. A. work 
vh the work of the Y. M. C. A., in 
jte of its much briefer presentation. 
notable feature of the program was 
'music presented by the Y. M. C. A. 
(lege glee club and its top-notch per- 
mance was a unique rendering of the 
lssic “Old MacDonald had a farm!” 
¥. John Nuveen, the retiring president, 
$0 be congratulated on a very success- 
season. He will be succeeded in the 
ce by Mr. J. L. Kraft of the North 


— 
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fhisters’ Conference have been of un- 
al interest. On Apr. 13 we enjoyed 
h gracious hospitality of the Baptist 
Aisionarary Training School. The 
usident of the school, Mrs. Clara D. 
Pikham, the faculty and the students 
se us a delightful welcome. The Mis- 
iaary Training School is doing a work 
first importance in preparing young 
men for various fields of home and 
O:ign mission service. It will be a 
at day for the denomination when 
a facilities of this excellent school are 
fig used to capacity. The program 
ithe morning was an Easter drama 
€non entitled “Thomas the Twin,” by 
4 Perry J. Stackhouse of First church. 
fvas an extraordinarily effective pre- 
€.ation of the story of the doubter who 
ld not escape the proofs which his 
Wi eyes saw. 

n May 4 the conference listened to 
Arles W. Gilkey, recently returned 
™a delivering the Barrows lectures in 
Mia. It was a notable occasion. I 
ia2 heard Mr. Gilkey on four occasions 
ite his return, and each time have had 
™ sense of a widening of horizons. 
1 Gilkey is, temperamentally, extraor- 
Mirily well suited to the task which 
undertook. He is a keen observer 
v1 wide human sympathies, and deep 
Pitual insight. He is now speaking 
W and three times almost every day. 
£3; to be hoped that his message will 
€ eard by his Baptist brethren all over 
M™ country. It would be especially 
ly in view of the consideration to 
"© iven our foreign mission work at the 
fthern Baptist Convention meeting 
| year. 


By the time this letter goes to press 
commencement exercises of the Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary will have 
been held, from Sunday, May 17 to 
Thursday, May 21. Rev. John L. Camp- 
bell, of Carson Newman college, Jeffer- 
son City, Tennessee, is announced as 
preacher of the baccalaureate sermon 
and speaker at the theological confer- 
ence; the annual missionary sermon to 
be preached by the Rev. Harry Clark 
Colebrook, secretary of the New York 
State Convention; the graduating exer- 
cises to be held on Thursday, May 21, 
at 7:45, with degrees conferred and diplo- 
mas awarded to members of the gradu- 
ating class—the speaker for the occasion, 
the energetic president of the seminary, 
Dr. George Wheaton Taft. 

A notable recent event at the Divinity 
school of the University of Chicago was 
the laying of the corner stone of the 
Divinity school chapel, erected as a 
memorial to the late honored Jos. M. 
Bond, by his widow. Mr. Bond was a 
prominent Chicago business man, a lead- 
ing member of Immanuel church, and 
teacher of a great men’s Bible class in 
that church. For years the Divinity 
chapel exercises have’ been held in the 
assembly hall of Haskell oriental muse- 
um, a room poorly suited to religious 
services. When this beautiful new struc- 
ture shall be completed, the Divinity 
chapel exercises will be held in a build- 
ing which possesses all the aesthetic and 
ecclesiastical features which form so im- 
portant an element in a service of wor- 
ship. With the new theological building 
and Bond chapel the Divinity school will 
enjoy the physical equipment for a great 
era of advancement, 

Our Colored Brethren 

There is usually something significant 
to report about progress among the 
negro Baptists of Chicago. Most of our 
reports have concerned the advances of 
negro Baptist work on the south side. 
This month, however, we report the com- 
pletion of a new building at a cost of 
about $30,000 by the Hermon Baptist 
church at 1754 North Clark street. The 
dedication sermon was preached Sunday, 
May 3, by Dr, Benjamin Otto, superin- 
tendent of the Baptist Executive Coun- 
cil which aided the Hermon church in 
its enterprise. 

Olivet church, which occupies the old 
First Church building, celebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary on Apr. 24. Sev- 
enty-five years ago this great church 
was organized with three members. It 
now numbers 10,000 and is still growing. 
Pilgrim church, 33rd street and Indiana 
avenue, is now holding rededication serv- 
ices in the great Hebrew temple which 
it recently purchased and which it has 
extensively remodeled and completely 
redecorated. 

Inspiration and Perspiration 

“Inspiration, perspiration, 

Work and play are mingled here”’— 
so run two lines of the Mount Carroll 
song printed in a folder announcing the 
second annual Mount Carroll Baptist as- 
sembly. The Chicago Baptist young 
people are energetically back of this en- 
terprise, and a very large attendance is 
anticipated. The faculty announced is: 
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Revs. George A. Sheets, Rock Island; 
Ralph A. Jensen, Chicago; Ben Leonard, 
Detroit, Mich.; W. R. Jewell, Chicago; 
Raymond C. Carman, Joliet, Ill.; Mrs. 
Lewis Auten, Oak Park; Miss Vivian 
Beard, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mr. Edwin 
Phelps, Chicago. 

Our own Judson Tyley is chairman of 
the young people’s commission of the 
Chicago Church Federation. This young 
people’s group has just published a valu- 
able directory of the churches of Chi- 
cago, the most complete thing of the sort 
that has ever been prepared in this city. 

First Aid to the Uninjured 

Such is the intriguing title of a pam- 
phlet just issued by the Chicago Church 
Federation. announcing plans for this 
summer’s daily vacation Bible schools. 
Chicago is the greatest church vacation 
school center in the country. Last year 
there were 250 such schools in the Chi- 
cago area, of which sixty were Baptist. 
It is expected that there will be at least 
seventy-five Baptist schools this summer. 
The largest vacation school in the world 
is that conducted in that fine center of 
community service, Aiken institute, a 
Baptist Christian center on the west side. 
A well organized intensive training 
school for vacation school workers is 
announced for May 25-29, our own Chi- 
cago Director of Religious Education, 
Rev. W. R. Jewell to be one of’ the 
teachers in the training school. 

The Baptist Executive Council 

Looking out over our own city with 
its lurid and multitudinous temptations, 
its great areas of disadvantage, its moral 
and spiritual need, one might readily 
sympathize with Jonah who ran away 
from Ninevah, “that great city” and all 
its wickedness. Who is equal to it? The 
task faced by the Christian church is so 
perplexing and overwhelming as almost 
to discourage effort, yet the churches of 
all denominations are bravely attacking 
the problem. There is a splendid spirit 
of cooperation in Chicago between all 
Christian forces. Our Baptist Executive 
Council with entirely inadequate re- 
sources carries on a far-sighted and well 
balanced work. Our denomination prob- 
ably is doing more work among foreign- 
speaking groups than is any other de- 
nomination. For the sanity, balance and 
aggressiveness of the work of this organ- 
ization we are largely indebted to our 
very efficient general superintendent, Dr. 
Benjamin Otto. The board of directors 
is composed of some of the outstanding 
business men of the city who give hours 
of their time and their very best judg- 
ment to the affairs of the council. Last 
night I attended the annual meeting of 
the council; North Shore church was 
crowded to capacity for the occasion. 
The most important business was the 
report of a forward movement commit- 
tee appointed at the last meeting of the 
board of directors which proposed a 
campaign to add $100,000 to the exten- 
sion fund of the Baptist Executive Coun- 
cil, and named Mr. C, J. Howell of the 
North Shore church as chairman of the 
committee to raise this fund. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Rev. Francis 
Stifler of the Wilmette church in the 
cleverest of many able speeches that I 
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have heard him make. He pointed out 
the many places in which Baptist 
churches ought to be located in the in- 
terest of the kingdom advance, and in a 
most convincing manner demonstrated 
that denominational loyalty was possible 
to a man with the widest Christian sym- 
pathies. 


An Extraordinary Session 

A special meeting of the Illinois State 
Convention met in Immanuel church on 
Tuesday, May 19. After several confer- 
ences of laymen and ministers, it was 
felt to be essential that something be 
done to stop the retreat being made by 
our missionary agencies. With the fall- 
ing off of financial support from our 
churches, nothing but retreat was. pos- 
sible. My feeling is that something of 
the spirit of Chateau Thierry has gripped 
Illinois Baptists, and they are determined 
to turn the tide and begin an advance. 
It is to be hoped that real achievement 
may come out of this meeting of the 
convention. and that a similar spirit may 
catch our Northern Baptist Convention 
meeting in Seattle this year. 


Our Schools and Colleges 


During the past three months I have 
had the privilege of visiting and speak- 
ing at the chapel services of Franklin, 
William Jewell, Hillsdale, Kalamazoo 
and Shurtleff colleges, and Bucknell, 
Denison, Ottawa and Des Moines uni- 
versities. I have also met in personal 
interviews a large number of the stu- 
dents of these institutions and have 
been -greatly impressed by the excellent 
work being done by our schools, and by 
the quality of young men and women 
who are enrolled in them. To read some 
of the pessimistic articles which are now 
appearing in the magazines about our 
youth is a bit disheartening, but to meet 
these young people and catch their earn- 
estness of spirit and their wholesome 
outlook upon life, is to have one’s doubts 
about youth dispelled. And our schools 
with their wise administrators and com- 
petent and Christian faculties are render- 
ing an excellent service giving guidance 
to the enthusiasms and energies of these 
young people. 


Putting One Over on the Burglar 


When I told of the discomfiture of 
the holdup men who took Doctor Stack- 
house of First church in a basement and 


found that he had only $1.48 and an In- | 


gersoll watch in his possession and 
thereupon released him, I remarked that 
I hoped that when my turn came these 
gentlemen might take up a collection in 
my behalf. I have not met any holdup 
men, but a burglar got in our bedroom 
window recently and when he hopped 
out of the window as I hopped out of 
bed, he left behind the perfectly good 
stepladder which he used to effect an en- 
trance. It seems a shame to take away 
this night-worker’s means of support, 
but I now have the ladder in my pos- 
session, while the burglar went away 
with empty hands. In the last few days 
we have moved to a third floor apart- 
ment. If we should have another such 
visitor, I ought to become the possessor 
of a valuable extension ladder. 


Nebraska News Letter 
By R. R. Coon, 

With over fifty pastorless churches, 
Nebraska Baptists deeply regret the go- 
ing away of excellent men. Our last 
notes mentioned Rey. John L. Barton 
leaving Omaha. The same association, 
the Omaha, is just now losing a worker 
hardly less needed in the state. Rev. 
Fred Young will move from Fremont to 
Kankakee, Ill, June 1. During his four 
years’ pastorate the membership has in- 
creased from 250 to 450. A new church 
to take the place of the one burned, 
commodious and excellent in its appoint- 
ments, has been built in that time. Mr. 
Young is president of the ministerial 
union of Fremont, member of the state 
board and member of the administrative 
committee and the student council. Of 
J. L. Barton just mentioned a prominent 


F. G. WEST, Pastor Immanuel 
Church, Seattle 


official of South Dakota state convention 
writes: “Since Mr. Barton became state 
secretary thirty days ago he has traveled 
260 miles, visited sixteen churches and 
rendered good help in bringing up our 
state collections. He is proving a mighty 
good leader.” Just what we would ex- 
pect. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH, 

and known first as Market Street church is 

small but active, doing a fine work in a 
Jewish and cosmopolitan community. 


organized 1885, 
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Grand Island College 

Several changes may be noted among 
the college leaders. Four professors 
will leave this year: Professors Smith, 
Stevens, Miller and Steckman; some 2 
post-graduate work, some to positions as 
instructors. Rev. B. B. Braden, field 
representative, became director of pro- 
motion for state work. Dr. E. F. Jorden. 
has been elected vice-president, his work. 
to be largely as field representative 
Doctor Jorden is well known in Nebras- 
ka, Iowa and South Dakota, his fields of 
labor for thirty years. His pastorate of 
the Baptist church of Grand Island and 
presidency of Sioux Falls college, ten 
years each, represented work of most 
solid character. Mr. Barton writes: “All 
South Dakota deeply regrets his leaving. 
the state. I am sure he will do good 
work in Nebraska.” Again he makes his 
residence in Grand Island. | 
Commencement exercises occurred May 
24-29. Rev. Geo. L. White, President 
Fred G. Boughton, Sioux Falls college, 
and Doctor Jorden were among the 
speakers during that week. The usual 
college exercises closed the commence- 
ment program Friday, May 29. e 
Church Items a 

While attending the high-school state 
declamatory contest at Gothenburg, as 
coach, the writer had the opportunity 0 
going through the buildings of the Bap 
tist church. The church edifice has been 
enlarged at great expense, giving needec 
room for services and the parsonage has 
been made a new house—altogether a 
most ideal buildings for the town. The 
church is one of the leading churches 0: 
the Swedish conference; the various se 
ices are chiefly English. Rev. C. Hass 
blad is pastor. The Axlings have recen 
been with the church, giving inspiring 
addresses, and Gothenburg may furnish 
a room in the new tabernacle at Tok 
“where a son of Gothenburg, Dr. W 
Axling, is the honored leader.” _ 
Miss Elizabeth Hall, for six years @ 
professor in Grand Island college, diet 
April 23. The funeral was held in t 
Baptist church conducted by the pastor, 
President Wells and Dean Firth of 
college assisting. She was burie 
York, Nebr.,. the home of the fam 
She was a woman of sterling chara 
an efficient worker in school and chur 


Annual Meeting Baptist Mi 


ister’s Aid Society 
By H. C. GLeIss 

The Baptist Minister’s Aid society 
organized for the purpose of caring ft 
aged ministers and the wives or wid 
of such, from the states of Ohio, Indi 

Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan. 
home in which these aged friends 
cared for has been located at Fento 
Mich., for many years. The annual me 
ing was held Wednesday, May 13. 3 
officers are: Mr. F. P. Beaver, Dayté 
Ohio, president; W. W. Smith, Detroit, vt 
president; Rev. J.. W.. Priest, Sturg 
Mich., recording secretary; Grant 
Brown, Flint, treasurer; Willis Ho 
Detroit, auditor; Miss Tiou La Tour 
superintendent of the home. Four 
of the twenty-one trustees were prest 
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e treasurer gave an excellent report 
bwing assets amounting to $136,176, 
yenses of the home including reports 
4d upkeep, amounting to $8837, of 
ich amount only $2000 was received 
mm the ministers and missionaries ben- 
board. 

sixteen aged friends have found a 
asant home here during the past year. 
lis a great joy to have the privilege 
a visit among these friends who have 
pnt their lives in the service of the 
ister. An atmosphere of joy and hap- 
jess permeates the entire institution. 
ss LaTourette has, for the past thir- 
sn years, been the indefatigable super- 
endent. She is a marvelous combina- 
4 of a sweet motherly soul and a suc- 
isful administrator and an efficient dis- 
linarian. Too much cannot be said 
praise of her splendid administration 
ithe home. 

During the past year two aged friends 
it on to their eternal reward, Mrs. 
JH. Dufee and Mrs. Myra Smith. Sev- 
| of the present residents are rather 
dle in their physical strength but their 
) and faith in their glorious Redeemer 
ilways bright and fresh. 

‘he Baptist Minister’s Aid society is 
integral part of the Baptist ministers 
missionaries benefit board. The ar- 
gement is that whatever funds are 
eded, beyond the endowment fund of 
| society, are supplied by the M. and 
board. Arrangements are being made 
sreby persons meeting the require- 
its for admission may be received be- 
cd the confines of the five states above 
med. The board of the Baptist Min- 
irs Aid society fully and heartily 
gees with the policy of granting aid 
that the recipient may remain at his 
her home whenever possible but it 
| been found that it is necessary to 
é an institution where those who have 
home in which they can be supported 
be brought where they may spend 
end of their days in comfort and 


—— 


tay for the home, for the friends 
dent there, and for Miss LaTourette, 
‘superintendent. Then send them a 
(little love letter once in a while and 
i a love gift which will make life 
‘that much sweeter for them and for 
You may write to Miss Lou La 
tette, Fenton, Mich. 


nual Meeting of the North- 


rn California Convention 


he seventy-third annual session of 
Northern California Convention, 
ch met in the First church of San 
acisco, was unique in many ways. 


largest number of registered dele- 
s in the history of the convention, 
Were permeated with the spirit of 
igelism, which speaks well for the 
re outlook of the work in Northern 
fornia. 

any things about this annual meet- 
were different from the usual cus- 
in such gatherings. When our 
stary, Dr. C. W. Brinstad, gave the 
ial report of the board, he gave 
a few high lights on the work of 


meetings were well attended, with ~ 


the past year which showed that in 
Northern California we are working 
among thirteen nationalities, doing eigh- 
teen different types of work, and that 
we have utilized fourteen different 
modes of transportation in carrying the 
gospel message. He also reported that 
Northern California raised 79 per cent 
of her goal for missions for the year. 
Following this report he called to the 
platform and introduced to the con- 
vention, the new pastors who had come 
into the field during the past two years; 
then he called to the platform and in- 
troduced all of the missionaries, mis- 


ERIC N. LINDHOLM, pas- 
tor Second Swedish church, Seattle 


sionary pastors and general workers 
who were present, all having been in- 
vited to come. During the year there 
have been eighty missionaries working 


in our field, and it was a wonderfully 


impressive moment when sixty or more 
of these workers gathered together on 
the platform. 

Instead of having formal addresses 
we tried visualizing our work, and on 
Wednesday evening gave a pageant of 
the work in the state which was most 
effective, and which called forth a great 
deal of enthusiasm. From Auberry In- 


SECOND SWEDISH CHURCH, organized 
1893, located among the great lumber mills. 
Membership 117. 
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dian mission came an Indian father, 
mother, small boy, a little girl and a 
baby in a basket. This was their first 
introduction to a city and they were as 
much interested in us as we were in 
them. The father spoke a few words 
about his desire to walk-and live for 
Jesus and the little girl sang and re- 
cited Bible verses spelling Auberry In- 
dian mission. From our Japanese work 
in Sacramento came two Japanese pas- 
tors and their daughters: The two 
pastors spoke briefly of the work and 
one of the girls played and the other 
sang. From the ‘Chung Mei home for 
Chinese boys came all the boys, big and 
little, in their uniforms with their band, 
and they did much to help us visualize 
that phase of our work. From our 
Chinese church in San Francisco came 
some little Chinese girls who sang and 
recited; and from the San Francisco 
Russian church came some Russian girls 
in native costume who sang in Russian 
and American. Our negro churches 
brought their message in song, and the 
church vacation school was represented. 
During the presentation of the pageant, 
as each nationality was mentioned a 
chart with figures and letters large 
enough to be read from all parts of the 
auditorium was lowered from the or- 
gan loft. For example, these charts 
read: “71,752 Japanese in California, one 
church, three outstations in N. C.” “28,- 
812 Chinese in California, two churches, 
five missions in N. C.,” and so on through 
all the nationalities, also telling of the 
student work at the U. of C., the sum- 
mer assembly, C. V. S., etc. 

The work of foreign missions was 
well presented by W. L. Hattersly and 
Dr. Grace Seagrave of Burma, and Dr. 
A. W. Rider in his address on “On the 
Trail of the World’s Unrest.” 

On the closing night, following a soul- 
stirring address on the theme of the 
convention, “Winning with Christ,” came 
the visualization of the church vacation 
schools in the moving picture which 
has just been completed, and which will 
be presented at the N. B. C. in Seattle. 

The convention in business session 
enthusiastically voted to stress evangel- 
ism during the coming year, and as en- 
thusiastically adopted the missionary 
goal for the year. All went home re- 
solved to do their utmost to help “Win 
California for Christ.” Truly a unique 
but most successful convention. 


The Arizona Convention 
By C. H. H. Moore 

The thirty-third session of the Arizona 
State Convention was held in Mesa, May 
13-17. Every preparation on the part of 
the church and of the city had been 
made for the comfort of the delegates. 
The convention proved to be the best 

held in the state during recent years. 
The pastors’ conference convened on 
Wednesday, the first day of the conven- 
tion. During the morning session the 
discussion was on the subject of the 
pastor. Rev. Ben Matthews of Tempe 
spoke of “The Pastor in the Prayer 
Closet”; Ed G. Butler, on “The Pastor 
in the Pulpit.” The program of the aft- 
ernoon concerned the church. Pastor 
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Richard E. Day of Phoenix first spoke 
on “Church Organization”; R. S. Beal 
of Tucson, on “The Church Occupying 
Its Outstations”; Tallie Williams of 
Globe, on “The Church Training the 
Young Christian.” These addresses were 
all well thought out and forcibly de- 
livered by brethren who have succeeded 
remarkably along the lines discussed by 
them in the conference. It will be a 
great day when our people learn to carry 
on the work committed to them with 
system, scope and intelligence. 

The women’s annual conference was 
held also on the first day of the conven- 
tion. Among the speakers for the 
women were Mrs. A. L. Wadsworth of 
Pasadena, Calif., and Miss Doris Fred- 
erickson of Pueblo, Mex. At this session 
plans were laid for the golden jubilee for 
which all the women were very enthu- 
siastic. Mrs. J. M. Barker of Phoenix 
was elected president and Miss Mira 
Barden of Mesa, secretary-director. 

The president of the convention, W. W. 
Watkins, gave an address that was a 
masterpiece of deep and logical thinking, 
as he showed that a knowledge and a 
right interpretation of God, found only 
in Christ and his gospel, are essential to 
progress and true greatness in individuals 
and nations. 


The reading of the church letters re- 
vealed the fact that it had been a good 
year for the convention. Three new 


churches had been organized and three | 


new buildings are in the process of erec- 
tion. Nearly all of the churches had had 
pastors during the entire year and the 
number of baptisms was approximately 
1000. The Arizona Baptist, the new state 
magazine, was introduced by Editor 
Percival, who presented the associate 
editors and contributors to the paper. 
An endeavor is being made to place the 
paper in every Baptist home in the state 
and no doubt this will be achieved. The 
negro work in the state, which has been 
at about the vanishing point, was pre- 
sented by the Rev. W. R. Carter of Los 
Angeles, general missionary of the negro 
churches of Southern California. Mr. 
Carter has been doing some work among 
the negro churches of the state as he 
has had opportunity. Articles of co- 
operation have been drawn up between 
the Paradise association, negro, and that 
of our convention, looking toward a more 
vigorous work among the negro people 
of the state. Pres. Victor L. Duke of 
Redlands presented the claims of the 
Christian college. While state universi- 
ties are overflowing with students, the 
Christian college alone is emphasizing the 
essentials of right social relationships, 
morality, religion and service. The day 
closed with the delivery of the annual 
sermon by Rev. J. Lawrence Bell of Saf- 
ford, who spoke from the text, “One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 


On Friday Secretary Morton read the 
annual report for the board of managers 
and also gave an address on “Facing 
Our Task.” This address was followed 
by one from Rey. L. W. Hattersley of 
Burma. Mr. Hattersley’s discourse was 
enlightening and inspiring. He spoke on 
“Our Educational System in Burma,” 
which consists of 300 common schools, 


fifteen high schools and the great Judson 
college. This whole system has so com- 
mended itself to the Burmans, the lead- 
ing people of the country, that the 
schools are practically self-supporting. 
It is an effective means of reaching that 
people with the gospel. It provides evan- 
gelists and pastors and creates an intelli- 
gent constituency able to read and 
understand the Word of God and to re- 
sist the influence of superstition and 


LUM MING TAK, pastor, Chinese Baptist 
church, Seattle. 


unhygienic conditions of living, which are 
so prevalent in that land. 
the way for a mighty and popular move- 
ment toward Christ in the near future. 
Rev. W. C. Driver, Phoenix, gave an 
inspirational message. Miss Myrtle M. 
Love, director of Sunday-school and 
young people’s work in the state, brought 
an earnest message on the _ subject 
“Something More Than Ditto.” She 
urged that Sunday schools get out of the 
rut of always doing the same old thing 
in the same old way. She advised a care- 
fully planned, every-Sunday-different or- 
der of opening service, teacher training 
class, graded lessons and adequate and 
suitable equipment. Mr. Thos. S. Evans 
of New York City, secretary. Interna- 
tional Association of Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools, set forth the claims of the 
church vacation school, which, he said, 
is an opportunity to make an asset 
instead of a liability of the summer vaca- 
tion. It has been demonstrated that 
more of the Bible is learned in the four 
or five weeks of church vacation school 
than is commonly acquired in a whole 
year of Sunday-school work. Mr. Nel- 
son W. Benning, secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. of Phoenix, spoke on the subject of 
“Adults and the Church School.” Then 
Miss Love conducted a demonstration of 
what children can do in learning the 
Bible with a class of boys and girls. Rev, 
A. W. Rider brought a message based on 
his observations made during his journey 
among the mission fields of the Orient 
under the title of “On the Trail of the 
World’s Unrest.” He made it clear that 
through the portraying of conditions, the 


unrest at present so obvious in the Orient _ 


Iteisapayins 


“other churches were suspicious that 
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is the opportunity of the churches — 
present the heart-satisfying gospel mes- 
sage to bring rest unto the agitated souls 
of men. Dr. Watkins was reelected 
president, Tallie Williams, clerk. The 
obituary committee reported the loss of 
forty-four members from the churches 
by death, one of whom was the Rey, 
A. B. Tomlinson of Naco. Mr. Tomlin- 
son was a faithful man of God and loved 
by the entire brotherhood. Three new 
churches, the McNary, Spring Lake and 
Bethany (Indian) were received into the 
fellowship of the convention. The place 
selected for the next annual session of 
the convention is Tucson, with Richard 
E. Day of Phoenix as the preacher of the 
annual sermon. T. E. Elgin of Winslow 
gave an inspirational address. Saturday 
afternoon was spent in recreation and 
sight-seeing. All who desired had the 
opportunity to visit thé new Mormon 
Temple, now under construction in Mesa 
at a cost of $500,000. The young people’s 
organization had a business session dur- 
ing the afternoon and a rousing banq 
in the evening. Saturday evening Mi 
Doris Frederickson brought an infor 
ing message from Mexico and Doct 
Rider another helpful message on t 
subject “On the Trail of Judson.” 7 
Sunday sessions were full of inspiration 
and helpfulness. Doctor Rider broug 
the message in the morning and Doet 
Hattersley that of the evening. T 


Besides addresses by the young peop 
themselves, Doctor Hattersley bro 
the inspirational message. This accou 
would be incomplete without mention 
the uplifting services of prayer that 
ceded each session, led by Pastors Mat- 
thew, Garnett, Brengle, Butler and Over. 
man. Rousing congregational iI 
services were led by Doctor Drive 
Secretary Benning and Mr. Wheatle 
Special music in abundance, solos, due 
and the pageant given by the woman 
missionary society of the First church 
Phoenix added the necessary elements 
grace and beauty to the convention. 


The Rhode Island Centen 
By ArtHur W. CLEAVES 

The Rhode Island Baptist State 
vention was organized in the meet 
house of the First church, Provide 
on May 12, 1825. On May 17, it ¢ 
back to the same stately building | 
celebrate in a series of great gatheri 
its one-hundredth anniversary. 

In 1825 eleven of the twent 
churches of the area entered the 
vention; three of these, which we 
Massachusetts, later withdrew. 


new enterprise might in some 
threaten their cherished independe 
In the eight churches there were 
proximately 1500 members. Today ther 
are in the convention 110 churches, 1 
a membership of something like 20, 
000 persons. 

During the first year the income fof 
state missions was $95; during the yee 
just closed the amount spent for ¢ 
coming under this head was $49,827. 
ing the same 100 years the missi 
and benevolent contributions have grov 
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rom $325 to $172, 000. The first. re- 
eipts in 1825 were used to pay the 
ravel expenses of pastors who gave 
heir services opening up work in new 
elds. During the last year the conven- 
on gave financial aid to twenty-one of 
ur smaller churches, and employed 
ieven missionaries and missionary help- 
ts to carry on the work among five 
oreign nationalities. It is now operat- 
ig through six departments in the field 
f evangelism, missions, religious edu- 
ation, church efficiency, young peo- 
le’s work and promotion. 

The outstanding event of the past 
ear has been the completion of the 
vo new Italian churches and Christian 
enters, the one at Federal Hill and 
te other on Charles street. These 
ere dedicated on May 24; their use 
rould make possible a great extension 
{ the work among the Italian people 
fe Providence. All the churches, how- 
yer, almost without exception, report a 
rosperous year, and the ingathering of 
ew members has been the greatest for 
‘any years. For all this Rhode Island 
aptists thank God and -take courage. 
|Details of programs are seldom of 
juch interest outside the area immedi- 
jely affected. And yet it may be noted 
iat the convention sermon, a strong 
resentation of some of the implications 
( the experience at Pentecost, was 
*eached on Sunday afternoon by Dr. 
dward Holyoke, of Calvary church, 
rovidence. In the evening Dr. Frank 
ector, of the First church, Pawtucket, 


« progress which have marked Baptist 
Je in Rhode Island during the last 
tury. He was followed by Dr. Frank 
. Padelford who spoke on “The Mov- 
ig Appeal of the New Hundred Years.” 
Je indicated some of the battles which 
hptists have fought and won—the bat- 
t: for a regenerate church membership, 
the right of every man to come 
God immediately without priestly 
‘ervention, for the separation of church 
id state, and for other great principles 
and then went on to urge that Bap- 
ts might not be any more popular 
day than they were in the day of 
ger Williams if they turned aside 
ir a time from battles already won and 
eve themselves to the Christian solu- 
im of problems which confront us but 
lich were not in existence 2000 years 
O& “I declare,” he said, “that the 
oblems of capital and labor, of pro- 
ction and over-production, of the re- 
ion of races and of nations are social 
blems, questions of human relation- 
p, and therefore vitally concern the 
ristian church. The solution is to be 
ind in the word of Jesus. The whole 
Iden of solution is upon the church 
d if it fails, who can succeed?” 

Monday’s session included the meet- 
| of the ministers’ conference with 
baddress by Dr. J. M. English upon 
reat Baptist Educators of the Cen- 
ly,’ and a gathering of the entire 
icial family of the convention, to- 
her with the ministers and their 
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prtrayed with masterly skill, the steps | 


wives, some 200 in number, ‘who looked 
at old pictures in the fnuily album, 
talked about the things they had in 
common and got the better acquainted 
with each other. This latter was a 
unique and interesting service. 

Tuesday was convention day and was 
given up largely to reports and the 
business of the convention, broken by 
two addresses, one by Rev. A. K. de 
Blois, of Boston, who spoke on “Three 
Vital Epochs of Baptist Educational 
History,” and the other by Rev. Byron 
U. Hatfield of Westerly, whose address 
had for its topic, “Gratitude for the One 


_Hundred Years.” 


In the evening Infantry Hall wel- 
comed hundreds of the delegates to the 
centenary banquet. President J. Willard 
Baker presided, and after the dinner in- 
troduced representatives of the state, the 
city, and the non-Baptist churches of 
the state, who brought their greetings. 
The executives of our general societies 
were introduced and President Milliken 
of the Northern Convention spoke as 
their representative. The general sec- 
retaries of the other New England state 
conventions were presented, and Rev. 
D. S. Jenks, of New Hampshire, spoke 
in their behalf. Mrs..Geo. W. Coleman 
spoke on “Woman’s Work at Home and 
Abroad.” There were two longer ad- 
dresses, the first by Mrs. Clayton D. 
Eulette, of Chicago. Bright, vivacious, 
witty, sincere and convincing, she held 
the audience captive with her presenta- 
tion of the topic, “Among Those Pres- 
ent.” The other was given by Rev. 
James E. Norcross, of Arlington, Mass., 
and those who heard him will remember 
for some time his thoughts on the topic, 
“Things No Century Can Change.” 

On Wednesday morning and after- 
noon, delegates and guests were taken 
on a tour of the historical places in 
Providence and vicinity, in the course 
of which opportunity was given for an 
inspection of the two new Italian build- 
ings. Luncheon was served at Calvary 
church. 

On Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, in Infantry Hall, there was pre- 
sented a drama-pageant, written by Dr. 
Clarence M. Gallup of the Central 
church, Providence, with ‘Prof. John 
B. Archer as director of music and Prof. 
Benjamin Brown as director of pagean- 
try. The pageant depicted the heroic 
struggles for reiigious liberty of the 
Baptists in Europe, and the efforts of 
Roger Williams and other pioneers to 
secure freedom of conscience on these 
shores. In a series of striking episodes 
the whole drama of Baptist history was 
made to live again. There was also 
a great chorus singing and beautiful part 
songs. About 150 persons, including 
many pastors and others now active in 
local religious work, were included in 
the personnel; besides these there was 
a chorus of approximately one hundred. 
The pageant was given on two succes- 
sive evenings to crowded houses. It is 
doubtful if, in the East at least, any 
such ambitious attempt to picture Bap- 
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tist history has previously been made, 
and certainly no effort has been more 
successfully carried out. 

Pres. J. Willard Baker, who has served 
the convention with signal ability and 
great faithfulness since 1919, resigned 
his office, and Mr. Wallace L. Pond of 
Providence was elected in his- place. 
Mr. Pond has been during the past 
year, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and also chairman of the com- 
mittee on new Italian buildings. He is 
well fitted for the place. Rev. William 
Reid, our general secretary, has been 
indefatigable during the year in his 
labors and no small share of the credit 
for the present prosperity of Baptist 
work in these parts is due to him. He 
is ably assisted by Rev. George F. 
Sturtevant, who on Feb. 15 became di- 
rector of religious education. For mis- 
sionary and benevolent purposes this 
year the Baptists of the state con- 
tributed approximately 84 per cent of 
their quota. The convention will meet 
next year with the Cranston Street- 
Roger Williams church, of Providence. 


East Washington and North 


Idaho Baptist Convention 
By A. H. Battey 

By its friends Spokane is known as 
the “friendly city,” the “power city” and 
“sunny old Spokane.” Spokane Falls it 
was before Uncle Sam decided to shorten 
the name. In the heart of the city, with- 
in a few minutes walk of the post- 
office, Spokane river takes its plunge 
down the three giant rocky steps which 
gave the city its name. Spokane is al- 
ways a city of beauty and particularly 
so in the spring. 

Grace church calls itself the “friendly 
church.” It is not the only friendly 
church in the city. All the Baptist 
churches in Spokane are 
churches and joined with Grace church 


In a gracious welcome and extending 


cordial hospitality. 

The board met in the convention of- 
fice in the Empire State building Mon- 
day morning, May 11, and faced its 
record in missionary giving for the 
past year and its responsibility for the 
year to come. The quota of this con- 
vention was $49,410. Of this quota we 
have raised only $19,296 or 39 per cent 
of the total. For the first time in eight 
years the convention closed its books 
with an indebtedness for its operating 
budget. Were the board members down- 
hearted? Was there any disposition to 
quit? By no means! A spirit of faith 
and determination to redeem the past 
was manifest on the part of all. The 
board reappointed every missionary pas- 
tor and worker and made provision for 
additional new appointments. At two 
o’clock the pastors’ conference opened 
and at the same time the women’s inis- 
sionary society went into session. Such 
practical subjects as “Constructive Chris- 
tianity,” “Getting Rich in the Ministry,” 
“Sustaining Interest. in Preaching,” 
“Need Any Minister Get Old?” were ably 
the pastors’ conference. 
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Reports of state officers and election of 
new officers occupied the woinen in 
their gathering. State Secretary-Direc- 
tor, Mrs. J. H. Burch, who has so ably 
served since August, 1922, resigued her 
position as she is soon to move to 
Seattle. Her going is greatly regretted 
by a host of friends. Mrs. W. H. Vevea 
was elected to fill her place. The pas- 
tors’ conference was continued in the 
evening, the outstanding address being 
given by Rev. P. C. Wright, represent- 
ative of the ministers’ and missionaries’ 
benefit board of New York City. Doc- 
tor Wright is always a welcome visitor 
to East Washington and North Idaho 
and the crowd of ministers that gathered 
around him at the close of his address 
was evidence of the interest he aroused 
among them. 

Tuesday morning the convention was 
called to order by J. V. McCall who has 
so ably served as president of the con- 
vention for ten years. He is known, 
honored and loved by all the Baptists 
of East Washington and North Idaho 
because of his genial presence, Christian 
character and ability as a presiding of- 
ficer. The new pastor of Grace church, 
Rev. Owen T. Day, most heartily wel- 
comed delegates and visitors, and after 
the response by President McCall the 
convention listened to the report of the 
convention treasurer, J. F. McFadden, 
and the convention board report by the 
general superintendent, A. H. Bailey. 

Three sessions of the convention were 
- given up almost entirely to short and 
inspiring addresses by the missionary 
pastors and workers, this being the first 
time the missionary work of the con- 
vention has been made the outstanding 
feature of the convention program. The 
convention was especially fortunate in 
having visiting brethren and sisters in 
the persons of Rev. Floyd A. Carr, rep- 
resenting the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation, Rev. Bruce E. Jackson, rep- 
resenting the laymen’s department of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
and Mrs. May R. Baker of Ongole, 
India. 

Tuesday evening the laymen had full 
charge of the meeting and with the 
assistance of Rev. Bruce Jackson, the 
Convention Laymen’s Council was or- 
ganized. We believe Baptist history was 
made in this movement. Officers were 
elected, constitution and by-laws adopted 
and objectives were agreed to, the three 
outstanding objectives being the pro- 
motion of denominational missionary 
task, men’s work in the local churches, 
and work among the boys. Mr. J. C. 
Barline heads our Convention Laymen’s 
Council and has gathered around him a 
corps of most efficient workers from the 
various associations who will carry the 
plan of working the laymen’s movement 
into every local church. 

A women’s luncheon, open to all 
delegates and visitors of the convention, 
was held in Culbertson’s tea-room, 
Wednesday noon, at which the Columbia 
river district work was presented by 
the president, Mrs. Edker Burton, the 
B. Y. P..U..assembly,. by Mrs... Vie 7A. 
Kemp and the golden anniversary by 
Mrs. J. C. Barline. This was a most 


happy affair. 

Special mention should be made of the 
addresses by pastors of the convention: 
Rev. A. B. Waltz, Central church, Spo- 
kane; Rev. A. E. Davis, White Temple, 
Walla Walla; Rev. J. Newton Garst, 
First church, Spokane; Rev. John A. 
Shaw, Kennewick, Wash., and Dr. W. 
E. Henry, Yakima, Wash. 

Thursday, “The Cause and Cure of 
Sick Churches” was entertainingly dis- 
cussed by Field Missionary John R. 
Gore. “Linfield College” was the sub- 
ject of an inspiring address by Mrs. F. 
E. R. Linfield. 

Thursday afternoon’ was devoted to 
the discussion of Sunday-school, B. Y. 
P. U. and assembly subjects and Thurs- 
day evening was preeminently young 
people’s night. Secretary Bailey has 
made a practice of offering a pennant 
to the society whose delegates are able 
to show the greatest mileage in order 
to reach the convention. This session 
closed with an inspiring address by Rev. 
W. E. Henry, of Yakima, after which 
the Spokane Federated B. Y. P. U. were 
the hosts of all delegates and visitors 
to a wiener roast on the river-bank. 

Thus closed a convention character- 
ized by good-will, faith, determination 
to shoulder denominational. responsi- 
bility and tasks and to “carry on” in 
the future for our common Lord. 


The Sixtieth Anniversary of 


Ottawa University 
By RK. HH. Rircute 

A brief statement of the names of 
the men who took part in the sixtieth 
anniversary of the founding of Ottawa 
university and the titles of their ad- 
dresses gives some indication of the im- 
portance of the ideas presented and the 
efficiency of the presentation. The 
first address was delivered on the sub- 
ject, “The Nation’s Need of the Church 
Colleges.” Rev. D. J. Evans, minister 
of the First Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
was the speaker. The second address 
by Prof. W. B. Wilson of the university, 
contained the history of the founding 
of Ottawa university. Following this 
historical statement came an address by 
Rev. O. C. Brown, editor-in-chief of the 
Publication society, who spoke on “The 
Church College as a Molder of Public 
Opinion.” The inaugural address by 
Pres. Erdmann Smith dealt with the 
subject, “The Place of the Church Col- 
lege in the Educational System.” This 
address was a survey of the entire edu- 
cational system from the primary to the 
post-graduate work of the university. 
In this address President Smith showed 
the relation of the church college to 
the educational system as a pedagogical 
process and also in particular as con- 
tributing to the making of Christian 
character. 

The sixtieth anniversary dinner was 
a period of joyous fellowship under the 
direction of Rev. O. C. Brown as toast- 
master. Brief messages of congratula- 
tion were brought by representatives of 
the University of Kansas, the State Agri- 
cultural college, Baker university, Bethel 
university, Kansas Wesleyan university, 
William Jewell. Indirect messages 


THE BAPTIS: 
a 
were received from a number of othe 


colleges, both Baptist and non-Baptis 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, Chance} 
lor E. H. Lindley of the University ¢ 
Kansas, delivered an address on th 
“Professional Objectives of the Liber: 
Arts College.” President Samuel fF 
Brooks, Baylor university, Waco, Texa 
spoke on “The Social Objectives of th 
Church College.” Rev. Frank W. Pade 
ford, secretary of the board of educ: 
tion of the Northern Baptist Conver 
tion, spoke on “The Financial Obje 
tives in the 
Church College.” This was the addre; 
of the afternoon which was heard wit 
greatest interest, in view of the fa 
that Ottawa ‘university was soon t 
launch a campaign for increased et 
dowment and additional buildings. I] 


the evening a reception was given 1 


President and Mrs. Erdmann Smith i 
the parlors of. the First church. Tt 
closing address was delivered by Re 
Clarence A. Barbour, president of Roel 
ester Theological seminary. His sul 
ject was “The Place of the College } 
the Life of the Denomination.” Tt 
address was a competent and fittir 
close to the two-day feast of reas¢ 
and experience of fellowship. 

Cooperating with the various speake 
were the Rev. J. T. Crawford, executi 
secretary of the Kansas State Conve 
tion; Rev. Bruce Kinney, of the Hon 
Mission society; Prof. Henry B. Stearn 
of the department of music, Washbur 
college. The school of music of Ottay 
contributed largely through the unive 
sity ‘male quartet, the university gir 
quartet and the university chapel cho 

The attendance from various parts 
the state was gratifying. The friends 
the institution went away feeling th 
the outlook for the university is brig! 
though there is much work to be do 
in order to achieve the objectives 
illustriously set forth by the vario 
speakers. | 

The morning of Tuesday, Apr. < 
was one which was of immediate int¢ 
est to the undergraduate body, for 
nine o’clock on that morning the colle 
assembled in full numbers at the a 
ministration building and marched | 
classes in a column two abreast, fre 
the campus to the First church. T 
procession extended in length over thr 
city blocks. The seniors, the facul 
and trustees and the visiting speake 
were all attired in academic caps a 
gowns. The Pathe News company #0 
pictures of the procession. 


Utah Letter 


By E. B. Pace 

Utah Baptist Convention 
The forty-second annual session n 

with the Taylor avenue church, 
13-15, and a largely attended and int 
esting session it was. Each of thet 
white and two negro churches wt 
represented. L. A. Garrison, Ogd 
First church, was reelected preside: 
A. G. Alderman and Rev. T. M. Atk 
son of Salt Lake, were elected resp) 
tively vice-president and recording § 
retary. A year ago the slogan “T 
biggest little convention in the Uni 


i 


Administration of th 


ine 6, 1925 


In some points 
Notably in 
jat ours was first to go “over the top” 
1 raising its quota, and that by a size- 
ble amount. The convention enthusi- 
stically made its quota $5000 for the 
oming year, an increase of $1000. Re- 
tember that only three churches have 
ver 100 members, scarcely 1300 for the 
‘tire convention. With the exception 
f a little ripple the first day, due to 
wo sets of messengers appearing from 
ne church, enthusiasm and harmony 
haracterized all sessions. The treas- 
rer reported a balance of $622 on hand. 


Notes 


“We have a splendid corps of conse- 
rated workers manning our fields at 
resent. There are two or three points 
ore for which Baptists are responsibie, 
‘ut which cannot be manned for lack 
f funds &t present. 

Immanuel church, Salt Lake, our iarg- 
st church, recently installed a three- 
aanual pipe organ, one of the best in 
ae city. 

First, Ogden, L. A. Garrison, pastor, 
; rushing through the completion of 
hae auditorium unit of the $100,000 plant, 

‘thich will give that church the best 
lant i in the intermountain section. 
| Taylor avenue is enjoying and making 
reat use of 1ts recently dedicated build- 
ig ona strategic corner on the main 
aoroughfare of the city. 

Since the departure of Bruce FE. Jack- 
on, the capable supervisor of missions 
or the intermountain district, last Oc- 
ober, the work of that office has been 
ared for by Rev. John S. Stump. 


tates” was suggested. 
ais has been lived up to. 


& 


Rev. L.. M. Darnell, late pastor-at- 
large for Arizona, began his duties as 
general missionary for Utah, March 1. 
He will also fill the office of corre- 
sponding secretary for the convention. 


' Ogden 1926! 


Ogden, as well as other Utah Baptists, 
has the happy habit of not only thinking 
hig things, but of putting them across 
as well. Ogden has the enthusiastic 
backing of the rest of Utah Convention, 
in the invitation being extended to the 
Northern Baptist Convention to make 
their “gate-way city of the West” the 
place of meeting for 1926. It would be 
a fine bit of kingdom strategy for the 
convention to meet in Utah, the strong- 
hold of Mormonism. We shall welcome 
all the Northern Baptist hosts to Ogden 
in 1926. 


Utah Baptist Summer Assembly 


The second annual assembly is billed 
for July 28-Aug. 7 on the convention- 
owned grounds up the north fork of the 
world-famous Ogden canon. Among 
others, Dr. M. D. Eubank, Mrs. Edwin 
H. Kinney and E. B. Pace, of last year’s 
faculiys paride Drei See Coun one the 
Publication Society, Dr. J. S. Stump, and 
L. M. Darnell have been booked for 
this year’s faculty. Lester T. Randolph, 
our efficient director of religious edu- 
cation and promotion, is the chief en- 
gineer of this great enterprise. Baptists 
touring through this section, keep the 
dates in mind, and stop for a few days 
in this beauty spot and get the inspira- 
tion our Utah young people can give 
you. 


| : Here, There and Everywhere 


———— 

‘Tue Cuurcu at Rapip, Ciry, S. D., is 
ithout a pastor, Dr. E. F. Jorden havy- 
ig closed his work Apr. 26. 

Rev. Cuartes E. DuNHAM has resigned 
‘ter a pastorate of eight years with 
te First church of Eugene, Ore. Un- 
2r his leadership the membership has 
fown to 950, a new lot, now worth 
$5,000 has been paid for, and $120,000 
is been pledged for a new building 
ad is now being paid in. 

GREENCASTLE, INp., has called Rev. Isom 
aris of Pie asant ae to its pastorate 

oad he has accepted. 

Dr. J. B. McMinn has resigned the pas- 

‘rate at Carbondale, Ill., after three 

tars’ work in which 275 members were 
_Ided to the church. 

Gen. Netson A. Mires, whose death has 

ceived full notice in the daily papers, 
as a Baptist. 
_/EvancEList James W. Kramer, ina great 
‘}vival with Dr. J. L. White at-the 
irst church, Miami, Fla., witnessed 217 
_Iditions to that church, and at Pueblo, 
_plo., 170 additions. He is engaged for 
roadway and First churches in his 
-pme city, Denver, and for Jacksonville, 
lla, where he will use the Billy Sun- 
ay tabernacle. 

Miami, FLA., First church, will erect the 

Tgest church building in America, 


twenty stories high and costing $2,000,- 
000. William Jennings Bryan gave $10,- 
000 towards the enterprise. 

THE WOMEN oF Normal Park church, Chi- 
cago, held a “hard times” social Friday 
night, May 22. 

For FIVE YEARS, Rev. W. S. Stewart of 
First church, La Crosse, Wis., has con- 
ducted a series of gospel meetings each 

Wm. S. Dixon, the Baptist gospel singer 
of Wheaton, IIl., has had so far this sea- 
son dates in seven different states. After 
attending the Southern Convention at 
Memphis, May 13-17, he goes for several 
campaigns with Baptist churches in 
Louisiana, the first one of which will be 
at First church, Winnsboro, of which 
Rey. Albert H. Cullen is pastor. 

Pastor E. L. Painter of Sabetha, Kan., 
has been making regular visits to Bailey- 
ville. A meeting recently held resulted 
in fourteen professions and a reorganiza- 
tion of the churchasa branch of Sabetha. 
They havea good house and are planning 
for regular preaching services. 

Mrs. E. O. Butler, one of most active 
and self-sacrificing Christian workers 
among the Baptists of Idaho, died at 
Twin Falls, April 20. The funeral serv- 
ice was conducted by Rev. W. A. Shanks, 
assisted by other ministers of the city. 

Rev. R. N. Jessup, Shady Avenue, Pitts- 
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burgh, has received 
members since April 1. 

Pastor C. F. SMALLEY of Irwin, Pa., 
with the largest attendance at commun- 
ion service in the history of the church, 
gave the hand of fellowship to twelve 
persons. 


twenty-five new 


Vivid with meaning 
throughout the /ages 


ories 


Sweet and precious are the me 
evoked by the rich mellow tones 


Meagan Tower Chimes 


Surring the innermost depths 9 


eling your chtrch make 
sure that the})belfry pro- 
vides for chJmes. We 
gladly co-opgrate so that 
if chimes, fare offered as 
a merérial they can be 
regdfly installed. 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. - 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Ohurch or Home. 
Electric Organ blowtng owt- 
fits for organs ofany make. 
rite, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 
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(The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift |} 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tia, 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
\ SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


EI:5:S. 3 LLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Fousdry Co. Cincinnati. 
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SEWICKLY, Pa., RAISED $2000 more last 
year than in any previous year, and has 
adopted a budget of nearly $8000 for the 
coming year, including an increase of 65 
per cent in the salary of Pastor J. 5S. 
Stone. 

PENNSYLVANIA Baptists are busy people 
these days, hustling for money for or- 
phanages, one in Philadelphia, the other 
in Pittsburgh. For the latter, Mr. Henry 
E. Cole of Pittsburgh is campaign di- 
rector; 

LAKE AVENUE CHURCH, Rochester, N. Y., 
gives its treasurer of the benevolence 
funds no reason to complain of scanty 
consideration. Against receipts of $38,- 
285.11 for current expenses last year the 
church raised for benevolence $43,985.47. 

Dr. Wm. S. ABERNETHY of Calvary 
church, Washington, D. C., received in 
the month of April by letter twelve and 
by: baptism twenty-two. 

Rev. G. P. Burpon, formerly pastor of 
the First church, Shelbyville, Ill., who 
has been doing supply work for several 
months, is now open for a pastorate. 
Any church desiring to communicate 
with him may do so at 709 N. a 
St., Brazil, Ind. 

BAPTIST CHURCHES ARE stirring public 
sentiment in the interest of world peace. 
On Friday evening, May 8, Pastor A. H. 
C. Morse at the First church, Denver, 
ine! Dye. Leyton Richards of Carrs- 
lane, England, in an address at a mass 
meeting. On Sunday evening, May 1/7, 
Rev. S. E. Nicholson spoke to a large 
audience in the pulpit of Dr. M. P. 
Boynton at Woodlawn, Chicago. 

Sunpay, May 10, Pastor Thomas J. Hop- 
kins at Tenth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 
reported the names of fifteen members 
received in the months of March and 
April and of nineteen persons baptized. 

Rev. A. M. McDonatp at First, St. Paul, 
is preaching a series of sermons on 
“God’s Out-of-Doors.” 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the First 
church, Albert Lea, Minn., reports 
showed more than $10,000 tained in the 
last year for local work and $4000 for 
benevolences. Pastor Walter Carlsen has 
welcomed sixty new members; the pres- 
ent membership is 321. 


Want Ads 


Collection Envelopes ‘‘wasteless system,” 
2 cents cheaper per carton. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Washington, D. C.—Visitors will find ex- 
cellent accommodations, home-like rooms, 
down town, close to White House. Restau- 
rants near. Two blocks from Washington 
Auditorium. Garage facilities. Free map. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Address Mrs. 
Kern, 1912 ‘“G’’ street, Northwest. 


- o 2 “4 re. ° of , ; n % ' 

Individual Cups 
Every church should use. Clean and sanitary. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 484 Lima, Ohlo 


(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School z 


use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


—} 1117 South4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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Pastor E. L. DAKIN at the Baptist Tem- 
ple, Brooklyn, has closed another of 
those triumphant years that have char- 
acterized his ministry. His program for 
that great down-town church provides 
for a bewildering variety of activities 
and organizations. 

AN INSTITUTE FOR vacation school work- 
ers was held in Olivet church, Chicago, 
May 18. 

Dr. Herman N. BuNDESEN, commissioner 
of health of the city of Chicago, is pub- 
lishing a remarkable little magazine in 
the advocacy of health for free distribu- 
tion throughout the city. His mothers’ 
day number was devoted to the home, 
and it presented such high moral ideals 
accompanied by such intelligent sugges- 
tions for the maintenance of a truly 
Christian home life, that Rev. M. P. 
Boynton secured enough copies of that 
number to supply. his entire congrega- 
tion. 

THE MISSIONARY UNION of the Jeannette 
Pa., church has begun a, fine thing in 
Christian Americanization by inviting the 
Italian women to meet with them. One 
of the members of the Italian Baptist 
church had the meeting at her house. 
The Italian mothers could understand 
very little English, but they sang in 
Italian, “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus.” 

AT A FELLOWSHIP DINNER at West New- 
ton, Pa. May 3, Pastor Noah Fehl re- 
ported the reception of forty-two new 
members within the last year. A fine 
spirit of aggressive cooperation is mani- 
fest. 

Pastor J. W. Parker, Canonsburg, Pa., 
is laid aside temporarily with influenza. 
The trustees have been authorized to buy 
lots and build a parsonage. 

Revs. JAMEs C. Hit anp RutH K. Hii 
of Park church McKeesport, Pa., held 
a reception, May 20, for the ninety-four 
new members received since Jan. l. 

Beto Epen, Pa., church has added $200 
to the salary of Pastor.H. E. Hatchman. 

A BAPTIST CHURCH WAS recently organ- 
ized at Levant, Kas. 

D. G. Cowes, WM. WARDEN and Robt. 
L. Clemings were ordained at Kansas 
City, April 6. 


BETHANY CHURCH, Seattle, 


organized 
1916. Present membership 186. Rev. A. 
H. Nickell has been pastor for five years. 


Pastor ALFreD H. C. Morse of First 
church, Denver, gave the hand of fellow- 
ship to forty new members at the last 
communion. i 


¥ 


Rev. Epcar O. VALIANT, state evangelist, : 
closed a successful Christian life mission 
with Pastor A. J. Hoag at Albert Lea, 
Minn., on Easter Sunday. Twenty were 
baptized on Easter and three the follow- 
ing Sunday. A thank offering of $500_ 
was taken for evangelistic work in Me | 
nesota. 


THE CHURCH AT BLOOMINGTON, MIcH. is. 
still pastorless. It is looking and pray- 
ing for the right man. The church 1s) 
united and in good working condition. 
It has a good parsonage and will pay| 
$1000 salary. Write to William Harri- 
son, chairman of the committee. 

On Tuespay, May 12, the ministers of 
the Bloomington Baptist Association, 
with their families, motored to Minonk, 
Ill., where the day was spent in social 
recreation and sports, | 


Rev. Roy L. PALMERTON, pastor at Mont-| 


rose, S. D., has received a call to Pierre, 
5. ops maisiels he has accepted. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Chicago will close 
June 26 and the vacation school will open |. 
Monday, June 29, closing Friday, July 31 
A five days’ intensive training school fo1| 
vacation school workers was held at 30§ 
North Michigan Boulevard May 25-29 
from 7:30 p. m. to 9:30 pyran ease sum: 
mer there were 250 vacation schools it| 
the Chicago area of which sixty wert 
Baptist. It is expected that there wil 
be at least seventy-five Baptist school: 
this summer. Mr. Jewell is ready with: 
group of efficient teachers to assist am} 
church in planning for a vacation school) 

Tue First cHurcH, Eldorado, Kans., M_ 
O. Clemmons, pastor, having occupiei 
the basement of its incomplete buildin; 
for two years, expects to complete thi) 
summer a structure of fifty-two room) 
at a cost of $100,000. 

PastoR Frep W. FRENcH of Nort | 
church, Brockton, Mass., received twen 
ty-two new members recently, ani 
burned the church mortgage. 

BurraLo Baptists united in a church va 
cation training school, running throug © 
ten Monday evenings, April 6-June | 
The faculty consisted of F. H. Wilken:! 
Mrs. H. H. Munsey, Miss C. M. Griffir 
Miss Ona M. Rollins and G. G. Basile 


SoutH cHurcH, New Bedford, Mass 
Benjamin Lomax, pastor, received nine | 
teen by baptism in the last year, an 
ended up the year’s achievements | 
painting the house and putting in 
furnace. : 

BUDGETS, BUDGETS, BUDGETS are occupyin 
the attention and energy of the churche 
in all parts of the country, and a goo 
many of them have completed the es 
for the current year ; 

First CHURCH, Elmira, N. Y., Hue Bu: t 
Chamberlain, pastor, receives membe' 
of other evangelical churches to asst 
ciate membership without raising tl 
question of baptism. Deacon S. J. 
nier passed away Apr. 30 and Mra) 
O. Hayes, May 8. a 

Tue First cHurcH in South Bend, Tai 
has called to its pastorate the Rev, 


. ——— 
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Station WCOY 


~ N is station WCOY, broadcasting from the office 
of THE BAPTIST, third floor of the Immanuel 
Bidg., at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“Good evening, young people of The Northern Baptist 
Convention. We greet you and any others who may be 
listening in on our program tonight. Our speaker is your 
own leader, General Secretary Edwin Phelps, B. Y. P. U. 
of A. He is a very handsome young man and has a 
peppy, not to say, spiffy, message for you.” 


heads, either, I guess—get hard. They mix a lot of 
sympathy in with what they give so that it makes it 
easier to take. 


“Then too, it seems to me that THE BAPTIST is at it 
good and early, as a rule, but I don’t think any ‘bird’ is 
going to treat it like a worm. At least no real honest- 
to-goodness Baptist is. No sir, I think every good busy 
‘B’-aptist is going to say ‘My job is to go right on making 
‘honey.’ I’m going to look over those thirty-two pages 
of ‘food for thought’ every week and that will help me 


“The fellow that runs this WCOY has been saying to 
me for the last month or so ‘Now we count on you to 
And he just kept after 
me until I said ‘yes’—to get rid of him. After tonight 
he had better not call you his ‘friends’ any more. 


“Everybody is after somebody else. 


talk over our radio some time.’ 


others get gotten. It rather depends upon the bait they 
Sugar, they say, gets flies and something more than 
a ‘faint heart’ gets the ladies, but they also say that if 
| a worm gets up too early he gets gotten. 
fellow going to do? He has to have to get and then when 
he gets—too ambitious—he gets gotten. 


ee tse. 


life, isn’t it? 


t “But that reminds me of one thing I like about THE 
It is not busying itself saying ‘nice things’ 
—sugar, you know—just for the sake of catching a lot 
What’s the use of Sies anyway? 
much like flappers—just flying around this sweet thing 
and that sweet thing and being annoying. No, it seems 

to me that THE BAPTIST is more interested in ‘bees’ 


| BAPTIST. 


of flies. 


than ‘flies.’ 


a faint heart nor a hard heart. 


| as they see it. 


3urt Bouwman of Barrington, IIl. 
lew relations will begin June 21. 
Rev. Watter P. Hacsert, pastor First 
‘hurch, Manhattan, Kan., is going to 
Zurope as a member of the American 
Jeminar, a group led by Sherwood Eddy, 
lo sail from New York, June 27, on 
yoard the “Adania.” 
Dr. A. W. Beaven of Lake Avenue, 
Rochester, gave the hand of fellowship 
0 thirty-three new members at the May 
ommunion service. 
_Iy appiTIon To THE work done directly 
f connection with the local building of 
Vinth Street church, Cincinnati, Pastor 
ohn F, Herget has under his care five 
utstations where some form of Christian 
vork is carried on. 
_ BELLINGHAM, WASH., reports twelve bap- 
isms; Fremont, Seattle, twenty-one, 
nd Everett, several, the number not 
tated. 

Rey, ANpRew Swartz, closed his pas- 
orate at Hartford, Wash., April 30 and 
Xey. Sigfrid Sandberg has accepted a call 
9 the church. 
_ At Mitrorp, Mass., as a part of the six- 
een received on Easter Sunday, five 
vere Armenians. Of the eleven received 
y the Bellingham church a few Sun- 
jays ago, two’ were Armenians. And 

oodlawn, Chicago, received an entire 
Paty of Armenians about Easter. 

® 


The 


- 


| It is trying to feed the ‘B’s’—the first letter 
_ of Baptist—some real good, solid and substantial food 
| so that these ‘B’s’ can keep busy _making ‘honey.’ 
| it strikes me that the manufacturing of a little more 
| ‘honey’ by us ‘B’s’ would be a good thing for the world. 
“It also seems to me that THE BAPTIST has neither 
Truly, it seems to be out 

after the ‘fare’—f-a-r-e ladies—and gentlemen too. So 
_ they just go right after the truth and the facts and try 

to tell us just how things are or how they ought to be 
But they don’t let their hearts—or their 


eat it right up!’ 


“You're right. 


Some get and  shouldn’t I be? 


What’s a 
Rather a hard 


They are too 


Baptist home. 
And 


make better ‘honey’—I didn’t say money—Im going to 
: What doesn’t look good to me, I’m 
going to pass up for the other fellow—if he wants it.’ 


I’m strong for THE BAPTIST. Why 
Every week there is a page devoted to 
young people’s work. Then there is a special number 
for us about the Indianapolis convention and other phases 
of young people’s work. And the Baptist young people 
are getting stronger for THE BAPTIST, too.” 
“The office boy would like to raise a question: 
boy and a half earn a dollar and a half in an hour ‘and 
a half, how long will it take all the boys in the B. Y. P. U. 
of A. to organize a reading contest in THE BAPTIST? 
He says that in his opinion it will be a great mistake 
if the young people at Indianapolis do not plan a crusade 
for their denominational paper, THE BAPTIST. Since 
nearly all of them who are single today will be married 
tomorrow, he feels that the Bible and the denominational 
paper ought to be on the library table in every new 
This he thinks would insure domestic 
tranquillity and denominational efficiency for the morrow. 
He says that it seems to him that the young people can 
well go on with their splendid program of doing the 
‘will of God and leave the endless disputations to others 
whose time is less valuable. 
“This is all for tonight. 
June 13. Dr. R. M. West of Lewisburg, Pa., will be our 
speaker for that date, presenting a remarkable original 
poem entitled, “The Irritating Blessing.” 
a treat if you fail to tune in. Good night.” 


ine gl 


WCOY now signs off until 


You will miss 


SINCE THE GOING of Rev. S. Fraser Lang- 
ford to the church at Fullerton, Calif., 
last September, fifty-five new members 
have come into the church. 

Mrs. C. J. SrockTon, a veteran of the 
civil war and father of Rev. Fred Stock- 
ton of North Dakota, died at Meadville, 
Pa, Mayers. 

Pastor W. E. Prewirr of Deadwood, S. 
D. had the pleasure of seeing fifty-seven 
men in Sunday school a few weeks ago. 

Rev. Joe, Myers ministers to Buffalo Gap 
church, S. D., with a good meeting 
house, a four-room parsonage, and one 
resident Baptist family. 

METHODIST, PRESBYTERIAN and _ Baptist 
churches at Hot Springs, S. D. unite in 
a community. church. Rev. R. J. Lloyd 
has lately become pastor. 

Rev. R. R. Ricuarps held meetings at 
Bonesteel, S. D., with 36 additions to 
the church. 


Rev. Ropert L. Ketty who spent the 
early spring doing promotion work for 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation, is 
now doing the same kind of work in 
Minnesota. 


Tue First cHurcH, Dayton, Ohio, at its 
annual meeting, elected as deaconesses: 
Mrs. Beaver, Mrs. F. L. Canby, Mrs. 
W. H. Clapper, Mrs. E. L. Edwards, 
Mrs. K. M. Ellsworth, Mrs. S. B. Jami- 


Iennittn| PARISH PAPERS | 
ASSISTANT PASTOR Any Shurch, a aj class can 


The Baptist 
Vol. VI No. 18 
Chicago, Ill, June 6, 1925 


Tue Baptist is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
church clubs equal to 10 per cent of church 
membership $2.00; single copies, 10 cents, In 
foreign countries, postage $1.04 extra; in 
Canada 52 cents. 


Change of address: Old and new addresses 
should be in our hands two weeks before a 
change goes into effect. Give key number ag 
it appears on label. 


Remittances: Should be made payable to 
Tue Baptist. Acknowledgment is through 
change of label date. If check on local bank 
is sent, add exchange 


Renewal notice will be sent previous to date 
to which subscription is paid. Subscriber 
should send in renewal promptly or, !f paper is 
not desired send discontinuance order. 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space discounts, 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 
100 words free; 4 cents per word for addi- 
tional; cash to accompany order, 


Correspondence should be addressed to Tre 
Baptist, 23820 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


publish a parish paper by using our 
co-operative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work, 
Free Samples and Particulars. 


MAS 


Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SOnme vince Nia (Gene Karta ike, © Mirseme Nemes. 
Bowersox, Mrs. J. J. Kritzer, Mrs. T. A. 
McCann, Mrs. H. C. Murphy, Mrs. H. L. 
Rogers, Mrs. H. M. Walsh, Mrs. E. C. 
Wolf, Mrs. A. Wise, Mrs. Carrie Breese, 
Mrs. G. B. McCann, Mrs. E. C. Halte- 
man, Mrs. T. Coleman, Mrs. Jane Stev- 
enson, Mrs. F:. J. Doddsj-Mrs. F.7j.)St: 
John, Mrs. E. Lynch, Mrs. A. B. Brower, 
Mrs. P. E. Durnell, Mrs. Wm. Sullivan, 


Mrs. W. D. Chamberlin, Mrs. Chas. 
Billett, Mrs. Geo. py Wes 1a, 1A, 
Bradley. 


LAKE AVENUE CHURCH, Rochester, N. Y. 
is building up an endowment fund 
which now amounts to nearly $10,000. 
Its last bulletin reports the death of 
George J. Fallesen, Harry S. Clark, Silas 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles lL. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
clety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. - 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D.; Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate ‘of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without suf- 
ficient insurance and not properly safe- 
guarded against fire 


Baptist Department 
igs Mutual Insurance Corpora- 
z \ tion furnishes protection 
Z g AT COST 


LIGHTNING 
WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy 
payments; profits to 
policyholders; legal re- 
serve for protection of 
policyholdcrs same as 
stock companies. 
Parsonages, Homes 
and Personal Hffects 
of Church Members 
also insured. No 
agents. Deal direct. 


National Mutual Church Insurance Co,, over 25 years 


under same management. Address Henry P. Magill, 
Manager, 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


FIRE, 
and 


- Mowers, 


Mrs. Stephen Pierce and Mrs. 
E. Newell. 

Dr. W. H. Geistweir of Dayton, Ohio, 
accompanied by Mrs. Geistweit, will tour 
the Orient, leaving this country July 4. 


Tue LrEEcHBURG, Pa., CHURCH will cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the church and the reopen- 
ing after extensive repairs, Sunday, June 
7. Rev. E.G. Zwayer, of Franklin, will 
begin his pastorate with the church that 
day:- Rev. L. D; Dunning; Rev. Az fj. R. 
Schumaker, Rev. H. J. Whalen, Rev. A. 
J. Meek and others will assist in the 
special services held morning, afternoon 
and evening. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE JEFFERSON 
Avenue church, Detroit, Mich. Rev. 
Arthur V. Allen, pastor, revealed a year 
of growth; 110 members were received, 
seventy of them by baptism. The pres- 
ent membership is 676. The church 
raised $21,437.42 for current expenses and 
gave $5,362.34 for missions. Including 
the Sunday school receipts, a grand total 
of $30,000 was given in voluntary offer- 
ings. Although the church is only four 
years old and worships at present in the 
Sunday-school unit it has a property 
worth $200,000 against which there is a 
debt of only $25,000. The present av- 
erage attendance at Sunday school is 
over 500. 


Tue BETHEL CHURCH, Carrick, Pa., held 
its annual meeting on May 14. A supper 
was served from seven to eight and 
about 250 sat down to eat. Reports from 
all departments showed increase, and a 
balance in each of the various treasuries 
was reported. The net gain in member- 
ship this associational year is forty-six; 
other candidates are in waiting. The 
church gave E. L. Krumreig, pastor, a 
pleasant surprise by increasing his salary 
$500. 

Hunt AVENUE CHURCH, Buffalo, N. Y., 
faces the necessity of securing a more 
adequate church and Bible-school build- 
ing. 

At LAFAYETTE AVE., Buffalo, N. Y., twen- 
ty-three have been received into the 
church; eleven by baptism and twelve 
by letter. The average attendance for 
March in the Sunday school was 442. 

THE REGULAR MONTHLY meeting of the 
Indianapolis Baptist Ministers’ union 
was held Monday morning, May 18, at 
Baptist headquarters. Rev. A. E. Cowley 
read a paper on “Alexander Mackay 
and T. J. Parsons, editor of the Baptist 
Observer, discussed “The Uganda of To- 
day.” 

DuE TO FAILING health, Rev. Harry M. 
Lowry, pastor of the First church of 
Friendship, N. Y., for the past twelve 
years, has resigned to take effect June 21. 


WarRREN CHURCH, Ind., has extended a 
unanimous call to Rev. Alonzo Slaughter 
of West Baden, which he accepted. 

A NEW CHURCH Is being organized at 
Placentia, Calif., inter-denominational in 
character, as a result of special evangel- 
istic meetings under the leadership of 
Rev. Harry Anderson and Mr. Chas. 


Fuller. They are to baptize thirty new 
members. 
On Apr. 25, the annual meeting of the 


THE BAPTIS! 


Baptist union of Minneapolis was held i i 
Jackson hall of the First church. Twi 
hundred and thirty-five representative. 
from the churches sat down to supper. 
THE SPRING RALLY of the Twin City Scan 
dinavian association of Baptist Youn) 
People’s Societies was held at the Cen 
tral church, St. Paul, Sunday afternoor| 
April 19. The church was packed. 
FIFTEEN MEMBERS OF THE men’s class 0 
the Market Street church of Amesbury 
Mass., paid the Louis A. Pope class 
fraternal visit on Sunday, May 17, an| 
occupied seats together at the mornin) 
service. They took hold with zest in th 
class session and in the discussion. A) 
together it was a most enjoyable occ 
sion both to the class and to the visit 
ing brothers. 
THE JUNIOR CHURCH of the First churel! 
St. Paul, recently elected its officers fc 
the ensuing six months: president, Thec 
dore Johnson; clerk, Jennie Laphan 
treasurer, Dorothy Pusch; head ushe 
Leonard Jaeger; assistant usher, Harol 
Torbet; group chairmen, Harriet Greg 
ory, Harold Christensen, Gertrude Meai) 
and Donald Vorum; secretary of lost an’ 
found, Robert Torbet. Miss Baumga) 
is the superintendent and Miss Georg’ 
Thomas, assistant. During the past thre 
months there has been an average a 
tendance of eighty-six. | 
THE ANNUAL DEDICATION of childr! 
under four years of age, who have n| 
previously been dedicated, will be a pa 
of the Children’s day service on Sunde! 
morning, June 21, in the First chu ( 
Worcester, Miss. 


At THE First CHURCH, Waukegan, II) 
W. D. Whan, pastor, baptized twent} 
nine on Easter, and received a numb: 
by letter and experience. Sixty-six han 
been received into the fellowship of tl 
church during the year, thirty-five I 
baptism—a gain of forty-eight. * | 

Rev. L. W. Henoricxson, of Oaklan| 
Calif., arrived in Salt Lake City on Mi 
1, and began his work as pastor of R 
Grande church on that date. He w 
accompanied by his family. ‘ 

Rev. Roy D. Kine, Utah, accepted t) 
call of the Moab church, Utah, to becon 
pastor and began his Wark on that fie 
May 15. 

Two WORKERS ARE beginning “ei tas 
in the Sierra-Nevada district: Re 
Samuel G. Wilson at Las Vegas and Re 
Theodore Koopman, colporter in Lass: 
and Modoc counties of California ai 
Lake county, Oregon. a 

Rev. Harotp L. Prorre of Chicago 7 
accepted a call to the College Aven 
church, Indianapolis, and is already | 
his new field. |. 

Futon Hetcuts, Medford, Mass., bh 
called to its pastorate Rev. J. S. Fran 
lin, a student at Newton. 

Pastor JosePH Pataprno of the Tali 
church at Lynn, Mass., baptized Sevy 
converts on Easter Sinday and on a 
day a new bell for the first time call 
the worshipers to the house of God. 

On SunpAy, May 3, Pastor R. A. At 
worth gave the hand of fellowship | 
eighteen new members at the Church | 
the Redeemer, Yonkers, N. Y. ¥ 
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BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


ANOTHER short puzzle for the inexperienced or for a time contest 


‘he 


SSeS wet 


ce 


— Se 
haw 


wl 


server 


~ 
- 


i 


Prefix meaning 


between a group of Bible students. 


© 1925 THE J.c.w. co. 


words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle 


(10) 
To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 


The first letter of each word is 


indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 
It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 


These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 


When 


the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


HORIZONTAL 


A Roman emperor 

Thus 

Ever (abbr.) 

Old Testament (abbr.) 

Exclamation 

A place in Assyria (II Kings 17:24) 
Himself 

To present 

Slayer of Goliath 

“again” 

Negative 

Father of Solomon’s commissary (I Kings 
4:10) 

Each (abbr.) 

Type that is mixed up 

Barter, exchange 

Deal with 

Therefore 

Part of the foot 

That is (Latin abbr.) 

Perform 

To reply (abbr.) 

In the year of the King (Latin initials) 
A disciple whose father was a Gentile 


VERTICAL 


Exclamation to call attention 

Beloved 

Last. book of the Bible (abbr.) 

Son of Enoch (Gen. 4:18) 

A city of Egypt (Jer. 46:25) 

Cannot be harmed 

Lean 

Stinging insects used to extirpate Canaan- 
ites (Ex. 23:28) 

Dweller in Edom 

A sacred vestment (Ex. 28:4) 

A small, deadly snake (Ps. 58:4) 

A poisonous viper 

A son of Gad (Num. 
Two 

A place in Judah (II Chr. 11:6) 


26:17) 


. Trial 


A town of Benjamin (I Chr, 8:12) 
Old Testament 
Yes 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue 


The Saving Sense 


“As Brave as an Indian!” 

The Winfield, Kan., Courier tells of an 
Indian chief who had six wives, and was 
informed by officers that he must tell 
five of them to move on. The old chief 
thought deeply for a moment and then 
grunted, “You tell ’em.” 


Says the London Post: At a recent 
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examination in general knowledge a 
pupil defined a volcano as “a mountain 
with a hole in the top, and if you look 
down the hole you can see the creator 
smoking.” 


There’s one chorus the decrowned 
heads of Europe could join in singing— 
“Ain’t gonna reign no mo’!” 


“Dear me, how Id like to take that 
climb!” exclaimed a plump woman, look- 
ing longingly toward the mountain path. 
“If only I could get hold of a donkey!” 

“Just take my arm and I'll assist you, 
madam,” said a courteous clergyman 
stepping forward. 


THE FURNACE 


By DAN POLING 


(Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Litt.D., LL.D., Minister 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York) 

Love, Steel and War are the key-words of this great 
story, involving the dramatic scenes of the greatest in- 
dustrial conflict of the decade. Charles M. Sheldon 
says: ‘The Furnace is an astonishing story—an epic. I 
sat up all night reading it.” 

Jacket illustrated in colors. 


Net, $2.00 


TODAY’S SUPREME CHAL- 
LENCE TO AMERICA 


Rev. James Franklin Love, D.D., author of 
“Missionary Messages,”’ etc. 


_ A clarion call to America to use her vast resources in reliev- 
ing the world’s spiritual and inaterial distress. Net, $1.25 


MORE PSYCHOLOCY AND 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


T. W. Pym, D.S.O., author of ‘*Psychology and 
the Christian Life,’’ etc. 


The large number who profited by Mr, Pyim’s former book 
will heartily welcome this second study of the importance of 
psychology in daily Christian living. Net. $1.60 


Cynthia Pearl Maus. 


An authoritative and suggestive analysis of the teaching 
process specilically applied to lesson development iu religious 
education. Net, 31.75 


CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD 
PROBLEMS. 


Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D., author of ‘‘Founda- 
tions of Faith,’’ etc. 


A challenging appeal from one of England’s greatest preach- 
ers for the praciica’ application of Christ’s teachings to world 
needs. Net, 1.75 


THE SPIRITUAL PILCRIM- 
ACE OF JESUS. The Bruce 
Lectures, i917 


Rev. James Alex. Robertson, D.D., author of 

“Concerning the Soul,’’ efc. 

The late Principal Alexander Whyte said: “*T have been 
enthralled by ‘The Spiritual Pilgrimaye of Jesus.’ It has 
hardly been out of my hands since I first opened it.” 

Net, (42.00 


CREATIVE PRAYER 


E. Herman, author of “The Secret Garden of 
the Soul,’’ etic. 


A remarkable revelation of the unrealized power of prayer 
in Christian experience. Net, $2.00 


THE FAITH OF ST. PAUL 


Rev. D. M. Ross, D.D. 


A study of St. Paul as the interpreter of Jesus. ‘The Method 
ist Times says: “One of tre best of the modern expositions of 
the teavhings of the great Apostle.” — Net, 32.00 


At Your Religious Book Store 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
BOOK 244 Madison Avenue New York 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


(Continued from page 548) 

On May 28, 1775, the noble colonial 
meeting-house of the First church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., was dedicated, having been 
erected both “for the worship of God 
and to hold commencements in.” In 
recognition of this event, church and 
city united on May 31 in a public cele- 
bration. In the morning the pastor, Dr. 
Arthur W. Cleaves, preached a historical 
sermon. In the afternoon, there was a 
civic service, with addresses by Mayor 


Gainer, representing the city; Judge 
Ordway of New York, representing 
Brown university; and Dr. Shailer 


Mathews of Chicago, representing the 
denomination. Prof. Albert K. Potter 
was the presiding officer at this meeting. 
Elaborate musical programs were ren- 
dered morning and afternoon. On the 
afternoon of the preceding Sunday, in 
a service for children and young people, 
an attempt was made to recall the his- 
toric atmosphere of the period in which 
the building was erected. In addition, 
those present were given a chance to in- 
spect portions of the structure ordinarily 
closed to the public, such as the tall 
spire with its historic bell. In connec- 
tion with the entire celebration, a book 
profusely illustrated and giving an 
architect’s study of the building, pre- 
pared by Mr. Norman M. Isham, con- 
taining much new and fascinating ma- 
terial lately discovered, was of wide in- 
terest. Copies were on sale during the 
celebration. 

The annual state meeting of the In- 
diana Council of Religious Education 
will probably bring 5000 people to 
Winona, June 16-18. General Secre- 
tary E. T. Albertson announces a strong 
program including President Wm. Lowe 
Bryan of Indiana university; Dr. Fred- 
erick E. Taylor of the First Baptist 
church, Indianapolis; Dr. Wm. E. Raf- 
fety, editor of Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation; Dr. Robert M. Hopkins, secre- 
tary of United Missionary Society of 
St. Louis; Dr. Wm. C. Pearce, associate 
general secretary of World’s Sunday- 
school association; Roger M. Albright, 
national representative of M. E. Sunday- 
school board; Dr. D. W. Kurtz, presi- 
dent of McPherson college; Miss Nellie 
Dunham, director of children’s work; 
Sadie I. Wampler of Manchester college 
and other conference and sectional lead- 
ers. The Winona local committee is 
sparing no pains to make the conven- 
tion large, representative, and success- 
ful in every detail. 


Announcement is made of the forma- 
tion of the Chicago Forum Council, 
which is to promote discussion of im- 
portant issues of the day. It will con- 
duct public meetings next winter in 
a large theater to be selected, will send 
out speakers to existing or prospective 
forums in and near Chicago, and in case 
of popular referendums on public ques- 
tions, will try to stimulate city-wide 
non-partisan discussions. The general 
object of the council is the promotion 
of understanding and good-will, and the 
overcoming of prejudice, in relation to 
civic and community problems. The 


executive director is Mr. Fred A. Moore, 
19 La Salle street. 


A conference for missions will be held 
at Mills. College, Oakland, Calif., June 
20-27, for women and young women’s 
societies. Among the speakers will be 
Dr. F. Agar and Miss Alma J. Noble. 
There will be mission study groups, 
Bible study, music, dramatics, vespers, 
boating, swimming and other features. 


Kalamazoo college will soon be known 
as having the best social science de- 
partment of any institution in the state 
of Michigan. Such is the hope of Dr. 
Ernest B. Harper, head of the social 
science department, who has introduced 
modern and better methods of teaching 
this study in a sociological way. He 
hopes to be able to make it possible 
for students to specialize in social 
science and after graduating be equipped 
to take up the study as a profession 
and life work. 


A Lot of Fun 
(Continued from page 561) 
And really, 
Before she knew it 
The hospital was full 
To the brim 
And the ocean was 


Empty to the brim. : 
“Thank 


Said her mother: 
You, dear. | But 
It was lots of fun!” 
Said Mary, 
Beaming. 
ee eee es ae 
So I wish 


That the next 

Time you go down 
Town you would 

Buy yourself 

One pound of Imagination, 
Half a pound of Fancy, 
Three pinches of Grit, 
A peck of Trouble. 
Shake them all 
Together, 

And then see if 

You can detect 

The slightest trace 

Of that peck of 
Trouble! 

For “Phancie” 

Makes it 

Lots of fun! 


From An Olde English 
Legend 


(The exact spelling!) 


A GENTLEMAN, having led a 

company of children beyond 
their usual journey, they began to 
be weary, & Joyntly cried to him 
to carry them, which because of 
their multitude he cd not do, but 
told them he wd provide them 
horses to ride on. Then cutting 
little wands out of the hedge as 
nagges for them, & a great stake 
as a gelding for himself, thus 
mounted, Phancie put metall into 
their legs, & they came cheerfully 
home. 


; ¢ 


THE BAPTIS 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesso 
for June 14 3 


THE CHURCH IN ANTIOCH 
Lesson Text: Acts 11:19-30. Golden Tex 
Acts 226 : 

Our last lesson dealing with Peter 
broadening vision revealed the progres 
ive approach of the Christian leaders {| 
the universal gospel for all men witho) 
respect to religious or racial difference) 
It was therefore a startling innovatic 
when Peter went to the uncircumeisi| 
Gentiles and found that God was no ¢| 
specter of persons, and it was a st 
greater advance when the white flow. 
of the Christian religion began to gro. 
in the foul swamps of the unspeakab) 
vile life of the people of Antioch. B) 
that is exactly what Jesus intended whi! 
he said, “Go ye into all the world ai) 
make disciples of all nations.” | 


From Jerusalem to Antioch 

It is a far cry from Jerusalem to A) 
tioch, but that is the meaning of t| 
words of our Lord when he said, “Aj 
ye shall be my witnesses in Jerusale) 
and in all Judea and Samaria, and un 
the uttermost part of the earth.” Jer 
salem was the mother church, but ¢| 
children were to found it in all parts | 
the world; the disciples were to tarry 
Jerusalem for power, but they were n 
to remain in Jerusalem after the pow 
came upon them. Antioch is the logi 
consequence of Jerusalem and Penteco) 
Antioch was the capital of Rom) 
iniquity and vice. Even Rome co 
plained that the Orontes had befoul| 
the Tiber. It was a city of half a milli 
people, many of them rich, idle, las. 
vious. Vice was an art, lewdness} 
science, and sensuality a ritual of wi 
ship. It was in this plague spot tl} 
divine Providence dared to grow the fi; 
trees the leaves of which are for the he 
ing of the nations. Antioch has 1} 
proud distinction of being the Syri! 
base of foreign missions and not Je 
salem. Jerusalem was too conservati, 
too ecclesiastical, too orthodox, to + 
come the mother of missions. Jerusal} 
could investigate but could not initiate 


From Barnabas to Paul 
Barnabas was a good man but noi! 
great leader. He knew a great lead), 
however, when he saw one, and, 1? 
Andrew among the original twelve, > 
was always bringing somebody else ii) 
the inner circle. In some way Barnals 
had been keeping his eye on Paul o'} 
there in Cilicia. It was now fourtel 
years since Paul had been converted, el 
in that time he had been ripening for jt 
. 


such an opening as Antioch present) 
Paul’s sympathies had grown broad <1 
deep and he had a conviction that he v§ 
specially raised up to preach the gos! 
to the heathen. Antioch was his opp- 
tunity through the wise action of Bar~ 
bas in slipping over to Tarsus and im- 
ing him to join in the great work gos 
on in Antioch. Barnabas was sn 
eclipsed, but he cared not, because ‘ 
had started Paul on the ministry t! 
saved the Christian religion from becc! 
ing a refined form of Judaism and tt 
released the universal gospel from ‘ 
swaddling bands of Jewish law ‘€ 
ceremony. 


ne 6, 1925 


(Continued from page 560) 
‘he convention was intensely interest- 
to me, from the deeply spiritual early 
ring meetings to the most exciting 
stion of officers on Saturday morn- 
. The climax came on Sunday after- 
yn when Rev. F. K. Singiser of Burma 
ve the address presenting the need of 
tkers in such a vivid way that I could 
'stay in my seat, but rose and went 
ward not knowing how I was ever to 
ch the field, as was the case with 
ny others; but the challenge was 
en and youth answered that day. 
fay 13, 1925. Edna R. Clingan, 
Ponce, Porto Rico 


Denver and My Life Work 


Vhen I graduated from high school 
ee years ago I had a great desire to 
‘ure college training to fit myself for 
king with and for boys. It seemed 
yossible to go to college, however, 
‘I started to work in the offices of a 
ze steel firm. 
Jollege gradually faded away until it 
(med as though it was a lost dream, 
|, then I went to the B. Y. P. U. of A. 
avention at Denver. There, among 
2, thinking young people, listening to a 
yup of splendid speakers with urgent 
| vital messages, I felt the pull com- 
: back, the desire to do a real piece 
}work, and service. The life service 
\dge seemed fair, and I signed it with 
definite work in view. 
\fter the convention, with the “Osk- 
© in Estes Park at the great Y. M. C. 
‘camp I had the old thought of boys’ 
irk come tumbling back. It grew and 
:w until I realized as never before that 
it was what I wanted to do. But I 
sildn’t be a worker with boys without 
college training. I still did not see 
Ww, but I felt I had to get one. 
Everything comes to those who wait, 
3 I waited. About Jan. 1 the chance 
ene. Now I have a part-time job 
wich is enabling me to go through with 
nr college education. 
Denver did not give me a new idea, 
It it revived an old one and made me 
il my responsibility, and in the future 
aa Y. M. C. A. boys’ work secretary, 
lran look back to the great thirty-third 
cnyention of the B. Y. P. U. with thank- 
fl heart and joyous mind, knowing it 
st me on the right trail again. 
May 15, 1925 Larry Cadwell, 
University of Chicago, 
Divinity School. 


Price on the 1925 Book of Remem- 
lance has been reduced to ten cents. 
‘ue new reading contest lists are now 
lady for distribution, and also a com- 
[ste supply of the books on the list to- 
ther with the new mission study books 
te available. New and attractive pam- 
let publications for the past month are 
‘ield Work in Colportage and Educa- 
tn,” free; “The Quest of Japan,” 
(\ramatization) three cents; “Under the 
Inyan Trees in Burma,’ ten cents; 
teat Expectations,” (dramatization for 
e in Golden Anniversary program) 
ee. Phone or mail orders to Board of 
jissionary Cooperation, Room 500, 2328 
ichigan Blvd. Phone Calumet 5332. 

| 
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Handbooks and Manuals 


Baptist Young People at 
Work 


By F. G. DETWEILER. 


A manual of methods for young peo- 
ple’s societies. 75 cents net. 


The Efficient Young Peo- 
ple’s Society 


By CARL D. CASE and others. 


A businesslike book for the society 
that wants to be efficient. Standards 
of efficiency; the functions of the so- 
ciety; educational plans; missionary 
methods; and social service are some 
of the subjects treated. 60 cents net. 


Our B. Y. P. U. 


By JAMES ASA WHITE. 


A Manual for Young People on Or- 
ganization, Programs and Methods. 
This book is written particularly for 
those who are using the B. Y. P. U. 
form of organization, though it may 
well serve any other young people’s 
society. 75 cents net. 


Catch-Pins and Buttons 
With B. Y. P. U. Emblem 
No, 223 B. Catch-pin. Gold plated, white, 


small. 385 cents, 
No. 224 B. Rolled gold, black enamel, 
small. %70 cents. 


No. 225 B. Solid gold, black or white 
enamel, small, $2.50. 


No. 22514 B. New miniature size, solid- 
gold button, $1.10 each. 


No. 225% C. New miniature size, rolled- 
gold button. 60 cents each, 


No. 225% D. New miniature size, gold- 
plated button. 35 cents each. 


Topic Cards 


Senior Topic Card. No. 103 Y. 
Christian Life Program topics. Six months. 
October and April. %5 cents per hundred. 


Senior Topic Card. No. 104 Y. Printed 
in colors. Christian Life Program topics. 
Six months. October and April. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

Senior Topic Card. Style B. Three 
months, with daily readings, correlated with 
the weekly topics of the Christian Life 
Program. January-April; July-October. 60 
cents per hundred. 

Junior Topic Card. No. 122 Y. Six months, 
October and April. Christian Life Program 
Topics for Juniors. 60 cents per hundred. 


Plain. 


Requisites 


The Young People’s Secretary’s Record 
and Minute Book. Arranged alphabetically. 
Prepared by A. P. Hughes, sometime secre- 
tary of Philadelphia B. Y. P. U. Cloth 
bound, 12x814 inches. Indexed. $1.50 net. 


One of the most comprehensive records 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
1107 McGee St., Kansas City 


Send For Catalog Listing Our Complete Line of B. Y. P. U. Supplies 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Order from our nearest house 


Baptist Young People’s 
Union Handbook 


By JAMES ASA WHITE. 


The author summarizes in a very 
practical way the requisites for or- 
ganization and conduct of a union 
constituted in the usual manner, the 
Group Plan, the relation of the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union to the or- 
ganized class and to the church, the 
plans for the formation of unions of 
the juniors and the intermediates. 
The Standards of Excellence are in- 
cluded. 35 cents net. 


A History of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of 
America 
By J. W. CONLEY, D. D. 


In his history, Doctor Conley not only 
has embodied facts, but has at the 
same time revealed a sympathetic co- 
operation with the movement that 
gives to his narrative a quality it 
could receive from no other source. 
60 cents net. 


ever prepared. 
tendance of each individual member. 


Shows at a glance the at- 


The Young People’s Treasurer’s Record. 
Contains space for weekly offering, together 
with space for expenditure. Very helpful 
when making up reports, etc. Cloth bound. 
6x9 inches. $1.00 


Wall Chart. Size. 36x4714 inches (Our 
Pledge), No. 362 B. $1.50. 


Wall Chart. Size, 36x4714 inches. (Our 
Object), No. 363 B. $1.50. 


Standard of Excellence Wall Card. 20x30 
inches. Giving all Standard points and 
space for seals, 15 cents; seals, per set, 
5 cents. 


Invitation Cards, No. 100 Y. 60 cents per 
hundred. 


Pledge Cards (Active), No. 
cents per hundred. 


Pledge Cards (Associate), No. 102 Y. 50 
cents per hundred. 


Local Constitutions, No. 106 Y. $1.00 per 
hundred, 


Badge Designs on Cardboard, No, 237 B. 
A facsimile of our Senior badge in red, 
white, blue, black and gold. The designs 
are 4% inches in size, and can be used for 
invitations to special services, for programs, 
for Conquest Meeting souvenirs, for record- 
ing attendance, and study. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 


No. 366 Y. Certificate of Membership Card 
for Baptist Young People’s Union. 50 cents 
per hundred. 


Young People’s Pledge Card, No. 365 Y. 
A pledge card for weekly offerings is quite 
necessary in the church organization. To 
train young people in weekly giving this 
ecard will help. Contains space for current 
expenses and missionary offering. Also rec- 
ord of payments made. 650 cents per hun- 
dred. 


B. Y. P. U. Bookmark. Celluloid. 1%x5 
inches. With B. Y. P. U. design and object. 
65 cents a dozen; 6 cents each. 


101 Y. 50 


4389 Burke Building, Seattle 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 
223 Church S8t., Toronto 
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OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


(Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Member of North Central Association 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
Tuition a year $100.00 
Offers Degree of A. B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, 
superior equipment, new science hall, new 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Pre-professional courses: 
engineering, journalism, business, 
ture, education, ministry. 

Special attention to training Christian 
workers, high school teachers, music, home 
economics, physical education. 

For bulletins and other information address 


President Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D. Box 
BB, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 


medicine, law, 
agricul- 


Des Moines University 


JOHN W. MILLION, Pres. 


FIX YOUR GOAL 


Men and women with definite objectives 
have a great advantage over those who 
merely wander through life. 


Des Moines University offers standard 
courses, plus association with purposeful 
young people and contacts which are 
only possible in a progressive city. 


Able instructors take keen personal in- 
terest in the progress of students, seek- 
ing in every way to be genuinely helpful. 


Frances Shimer School 


2 years College, 4 
Music, Art, Home Hconomics. 
9 Buildings. $40,000 Library 
Campus 25 acres. 73rd year. 
For catalog ad- 


For Girls and Young Women. 
years Academy. 
Outdoor sports. 
under construction. 
Term opens September 9, 1925. 


dress. Wp P. McKer, A.M., B.D., Dean, 
Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ll. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


opportunity for women in 
Religious Education and in 
For catalogue write 


Exceptional 
Bible study, 
Practical Methods, 


President, J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gordon 


A Graduate School of Theology 
and Missions, of high scholastic 
standards and evangelical loyal- 
ty. Degree of B.D. 

Theological, Missionary, Re: 
ligious-Educational College course of 4 years, col- 
lege standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th.B. 

NATHAN R. WOOD, President 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


BETHEL INSTITUTE 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
Trains for leadership in Church and Kingdom 
Service. 

Departments: College and Seminary Prepara- 
tory, Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 
Theological, Bible and Missionary Training. 
Accredited. Strong religious and missionary 
spirit. A school with a purpose, which makes 
investments of life and money worth while, 
Write for catalog, and send gifts to : 

G. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Minn. 

| Sa A REE SR RE ET SE I REDE BID LE DAL EL TE) 


Another national fraternity was added 
to the list of Greek letter organizations 
at Bucknell university, April 27, when 
the local fraternity, Phi Theta Sigma, 
was installed as Eta chapter of Beta 
Kappa. 


Ottawa university’s financial campaign 
was formally launched on Monday, May 
4. The goal set is $800,000. The greater 
part of that sum is to be turned into 
productive endowment, but part of the 
sum will be devoted to the completion 
of buildings already planned, notably a 
library building. An expert director of 
publicity and another expert in finances 
will assist in the campaign and will have 
offices in the administration building. It 
is expected that the intensive campaign 
will cover a period of approximately 
three months. 

The new dormitory for Kalamazoo 
college women is fast. nearing comple- 
tion. The main structure has been fin- 
ished and the interior finishing and 
decoration is well under way. The 
ground about the building has been 
graded down even with the first floor. 
The building will be furnished with the 
best in dormitory furniture and each 
room will be in fine shape, and every- 
thing ready for occupancy next fall. The 
dormitory is a gift to the college from 
the Baptist women of the state. 


Plans for the library of Frances 
Shimer School to be erected this sum- 
mer are in hard from the office of C. A. 
Eckstorm, Chicigo, and it is expected 
that figures will be asked from contrac- 
tors soon. This building promises to 
be the best structurally and architectur- 
ally of any on the grounds: two stories 
and basement, brick and stone, with 
steel beams for the library floor, elimin- 
ating all floor obstructions. Dr. Robert 
L. Kelly of the board of promotion, 
spent two days in Mt. Carroll, speaking 
at the church and school. The advance 
registration for September is ahead of 
last “year “at™ the “same date “Dean 
Shailer Mathews will give the com- 
mencement address June 10. 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and room-rent free. Scholarships 
available to qualified students. 

Seminary’s relation to the University of 
Pennsylvania warrants offer of the following: 


I. Regular Course for Pastors and 
Preachers. 

II. Course with emphasis on Re- 
ligious Education. 


III. Training for Advanced Schol- 
arship. 
Milton G. Evans, LL.D., Pres. Chester, Pa. 


EXTENSION COURSE 


Seminary maintains a correspondence depart- 
ment for men unable to attend a seminary. 
Cost, including books, $10 a year. Certificate 
on completion. Address: 


Eli 8. Reinhold, A.M., Dir., Chester, Pa. 


Founded 1831 
Clark W. Chamberlain, Ph.D., LL.D., 


President : | 
A COLLEGE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN 


For nearly a century Denison has é 
building college opportunities for men | 
women, With a broad comprehensive cur | 
ulum students are prepared for life’s ac-| 
tivities, Professors have sympathetic ce 
tacts with students. Class and campus 
ganizations provide for one hundred 
cent participation. Doane Academy off 
courses for preparatory and belated stu-| 
dents. The Conservatory of Music features} 
complete musical training and fits for teach-| 
ing. Expenses are reasonable and college| 
life democratic, | 


For information address 
Secretary, CLARENCE M. EDDY | 
Granville, Ohio. 


Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LL.D., Pres.| 

THE COLLEGE : 
Awards the degrees of B. A., of B. 8. in BL! 
ology, Home Economics, Education, Chemical,| 


Civil, Blectrical and Mechanical Engineering, 
after four years of work. : 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


affords instruction in Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice Culture and Singing, Wind Instruments,| 
History of Music, Public School Music, Har-| 
mony, Composition, Theory, Vergil Olavier. 

Bucknell aims to develop men and women whc| 
will apply Christian ideals in every department 
of human endeavor, 


For catalogue and information, address 
H. Walter Holter, Registrar, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


LINFIELD COLLEGE 


The Baptist College of the Pacific Northwes'| 
Standard Courses and Degrees. % 
Voice, Piano, Organ, Stenography, 
Typewriting 

Second semester opens February 2, 1925, 
For further information write to 


President, LEONARD W. RILEY, 
McMinnville, Oregon 


Cook Academy | 


Fifty-second year. Prepares boys for collegt) 
or business careers. Graduates are successful it) 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake region wit!| 
splendid health record: All body-building ath} 
letics. Swimming pool. Christian influences an( 
training. Music advantages. For cataien iis 

all 


dress The Principal, Box B, Montour 
New York. 


COLORADO WOMAN’S | 
COLLEGE 


Arts, Home Eco: 


Two years of Liberal 
nomics, Art, Expression, Piano, Organ 
Violin and Voice. For catalogue write t() 


James Asa White, President 
Capitol Hill Station Denver, Colorad«| 


KEUKA COLLEGE 


KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 


the new Baptist College for Women, opene( 
in 1921. Courses lead to B. A. and B. 8 
degrees. Special emphasis on training fo 
Christian service, So 


A. H. NORTON, President 
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MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, ENGLAND 


COLLEGE is not a gigantic Bessemer 
Dees into whose crushing grooves all 

ingots of individuality shall be shoved 
and moulded to come forth exact likenesses, nor 
yet a trough for shooting social rockets that 
shall mount and blaze to dazzle men awhile in 
brilliant upward careers of noisy swiftness only 
to pop out at the top into magnificent wrecks. 


The splendid Christian men and women who 
have built this college by building into it the 
best work of their best days have bequeathed 
to it and to their heirs forever CHARACTER 
IN EDUCATION. 


Above the words and tones of eloquence, the 
lofty dignity of daily life and character appeals 
with a conviction deeper than the uttered word. 
Above the language of the leader, the logic of 
his life speaks out to smite his utterance with 
contradiction or to breath into it a living soul 
of fire. : 
WALLACE HECKMAN, 


Hillsdale ’74 


Hillsdale College 


Hillsdale, Michigan 
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*FalkeuPacts.and Opinion 


Pe manuel Baptist church, Washington, 
‘we , the national Baptist memorial to 
| liberty, in the erection of which 
aptists both North and South have co- 
erated, was completed in its main ex- 


‘rior in 1924. It is now ready for the 
aishing of the interior. Rev. Gove 
riffith Johnson, pastor, who has been 
4 active promoter of the enterprise, 
fins the committee in inviting sugges- 
‘ons for the memorial features of the 
terior. 

Rev. and Mrs. Albert Ehrgott, lately 
charge of Thousand Oaks church, 
erkeley, Calif., report. a glorious voy- 
ge via Panama to England. They have 
‘ood on the spot whence ancestors of 
Irs. Ehrgott departed for America’ in 
20, admired the smooth and sane direc- 
on of affairs in London, philosophized 
‘ith Englishmen over the election of 
indenburg, met with joy and fratern- 
‘ed with Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, and con- 
ude: “It is great to be alive and to be 
live Christian in the midst of these 
irring, tremendous days.” 


We take pleasure in calling the atten- 
‘on of our readers to the splendid array 
i advertisements appearing in this num- 
or of THe Baptist. Our schools and col- 
‘ges believe in letting the world know 
here they are located and what they 
e offering to young people in the way 
= education. 
itutions are awake to the value of pub- 
city and through their patronage of 
a paper we are able to make this the 
‘itstanding number of the year. Almost 
0 per cent of our schools and colleges 
fe represented in the advertising col- 
nns of this issue, and we take this op- 
ortunity of thanking the schools and 
yleges which appear in this issue for 
‘\eir generous purchase of advertising 
pace. 


a a memorial to Miss Martha E. 
-roeck, the central district of the 
-umnae association of the Baptist Mis- 
onary Training School, last March 
oted to raise $1000. This $1000 is to 
* used to purchase a bough of the 
olden Tree of Opportunity which is 
le symbol of the half million dollar gift 
at the denomination is making in 
onor of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
7. A. B. H. M. S. A letter was sent 
at to the other districts asking them 
’) consider making gifts of the same 
jaracter, though in some cases smaller 
the Bistricts vary in membership. The 
itter proposed that at the annual meet- 
8 of the association held in connection 
ith the Northern Baptist Convention 
. Seattle a drive should be launched. 
ut the alumnae, composed of mission- 
‘es’ and ministers’ wives mostly, did 
ot wait until June. Already over $2000 
‘ unsolicited pledges has come in and 
msiderable money. This is -another 
ies that love and not large means pro- 


ss 


ces givers. 


The heads of these in- 


We call attention of our readers to the 
advertisements appearing in current 
issues of THe Baptist setting forth the 
various things to which publicity is given 
and in particular we emphasize the ex- 
cellent line of books and Sunday-school 
supplies offered by our own Publication 
society. Almost everything in the line of 
religious publications can be secured 
through the American Baptist Publica- 
tion society. 


Upon invitation of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, a literary 
meeting of the American Society of 
Church History is announced for June 19- 
20. The program includes a variety 
of subjects from American and European 
church history, presented by recognized 
teachers and authorities in their respec- 
tive fields. The invitation to attend this 
meeting is extended not only to those 
who are members of the society, but to 
all persons interested in the study and 
teaching of church history who find it 
possible to attend. Visitors arriving in 
Chicago from the East and South, should 
get off at the Sixty-third street station. 
The University of Chicago is at Fifty- 
ninth street and Ellis avenue. The first 
meeting will be held in Haskell hall. 
Rooms in the university dormitories may 
be had free of charge for Friday night, 
and the same evening the society will 
be guests of the Divinity School of the 
University at an informal dinner. Ap- 
plication for a room and notice of in- 
tention to be present at the dinner should 
be sent to the president, Dr. Shirley 
Jackson Case, 267 Faculty Exchange, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., by 
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Seven hundred members of the First 
church, Anderson, Ind., and their friends 
gathered to welcome the new pastor, 
Rev. Sidney Waterbury Powell and his 
family at a reception on Thursday eve- 
ning, May 14. He was welcomed to the 
state by Dr. Carlos M. Dinsmore of the 
state convention, to the ministerial asso- 
ciation by Rev. B. L. Schoonover of the 
First United Brethren church, and to the 
church by Carl Odell for the men, Miss 
Anna Fisher for the women, Miss Paul- 
ine Wiley for the young people and Mr. 
G. W. Lewis for the Sunday school. 
he local FY eMa Ca AttandgYcnWre Gara. 
also sent representatives to extend 
greetings. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Foreign and the Woman’s Home Mission 
societies of the West Central District, 
was held at Topeka, Kans., May 12-14. 
Mrs. Frank L. Miner, Iowa, president of 
the district, presided. The officers and 
secretaries reported good work done 
during the past year. The keynote for 
the entire program was “service.” 
Among the five addresses was one given 
by Miss Mabel Bovell, Suifu, West 
China. She told of her work in the girls’ 
high school at Suifu, West China, to 
which she is to return in September. 
The golden anniversary pageant, “The 
Planting of the Tree,” was presented. 


This is the final announcement con- 
cerning the proposed Social Service 
luncheon at the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Seattle. Mr. Henry Elliott, 
jr., has kindly arranged for this luncheon 
to be held at the Meves cafeteria, 
Wednesday noon, July 1. For all who 
give notice not later than Tuesday morn- 
ing that they desire table service, such 
service will be provided at from 75 cents 
to $1 each. All others will have cafe- 
teria service. We shall have tables in a 
room reserved for our exclusive use, and 
there will be room for all who will come. 
Reserve this date and join us, for there is 
likely to be something unusually interest- 
ing.—U. M. McGuire, Secretary. 


The editor was the surprised recipient 
of a fine traveling bag, the gift of the 
adult Bible class of the First church, 
Oak Park, Ill, on Sunday, May 30. It 
has been the privilege of the editor to 
teach this class for more than a year, 
and the present was in token of the ap- 
preciation of the class for the teacher. 
In a few well-chosen words, Charles 
Burton made the presentation, indicating 
at the same time that the bag contained 
something for Mrs. Earl. On opening 
the bag it was found that the class had 
graciously remembered Mrs. Earl with 
the gift of a beautiful seal leather pocket- 
book. On June 1 the editor and Mrs. 
Earl left for McMinnville, Ore., where 
Doctor Earl preached the baccalaureate 
sermon at Linfield college on June 7. 
They will remain on the coast until after 
the convention at Seattle. 
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For the Work of the Mintatry 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., LL.D., President Rochester, New York 


Our supreme purpose is that men shall go from 
us to this new age with the message of the Christ 
of all ages, to serve their own day and generation 
in the will of God, with a word and work that 
shall stand the test of truth and of life. 


A Graduate School of Theology, with a 
curriculum designed to train effective 
leaders for the churches at home or 
abroad. 


A Faculty thoroughly equipped both by 
specialized study and by practical experi- 
ence in the pastorate. 


Modern dormitory and class rooms; a Library ample for all demands of the students, open shelves 
and modern catalogue; gymnasium of the new $600,000 Central Y. M. C. A. made available for stu- 
dents; courses at the University of Rochester (3 city blocks distant) open to qualified Seminary 
students. r ' 


Rochester is a convenient and satisfactory laboratory for the study of many phases of religious, 
educational, musical and social activities. 


Catalogue on request, and correspondence invited. 


GLENN B. EWELL, Registrar. 
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1825 The | (1925 
Newton Theological Institution 


(ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR) 


A School for Leaders 


Autumn Term Opens September 23 


Courses leading to B.D. degree. Special provision for post- 
graduates. Many opportunities for missionary, philan- . 
thropic and practical work. Harvard University | 
offers special free privileges to approved 
Newton students 


COURSES FOR WOMEN 


A two years’ course in Religious Education is open to women 
having the A.B. degree or an equivalent training 


GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D., President 
NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 
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HE REPORT of the commission on affairs of the 
American Baptist Foreign Society appeared in THE 
3APTIST two weeks ago, and by this time many of our 
eople have read it, analyzed it and interpreted it for them- 
elves. An analysis is not difficult because the commission 
3 very clear in the important document brought to the 
enomination through the press and which shall be of- 
cially presented to the convention at Seattle. After stat- 
ag the formal action of the convention at Milwaukee 
reating the commission and defining its scope, the com- 
ussion introduces the report with references to the diffi- 
ulty and delicacy of the task committed to it, the time 
onsumed in the investigation, the modest expense in- 
urred and the method pursued in securing the necessary 
aformation upon which to base a reliable report. Ac- 
nowledgment is generously made of the courtesy shown 
he commission by the board of the Foreign society, its 
ecretaries, missionaries and others, and the general con- 
lusion is reached that while there are conditions facing 
he denomination which ought to be changed, these con- 
itions do not constitute a large element in comparison 
vith the total of our foreign mission work. 


The method followed by the board in the selection of 
iissionaries is then carefully stated, and the commission 
nds that there is no evidence to sustain the charge that 
tissionaries have been selected .and appointed because 
tey were liberals while conservatives were refused. On 
ae contrary there is evidence to prove that the board of 
1e Foreign society has rejected some applicants who were 
90 liberal while none has been rejected because of ex- 
teme conservatism. However, the commission suggests 
dat great care should be exercised in the appointment of 
tissionaries by placing a stronger emphasis on the neces- 
ity of knowing that the applicant for missionary service 
‘7s a clear and enthusiastic evangelical faith which ex- 
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An Analysis and Interpretation 


presses itself in constructive affirmations. This suggestion 
is followed by a long argument in support of the position 
taken on this point. 

The retention of missionaries is taken up by the com- 
mission and the inclusive policy of the foreign board in 
appointing and retaining missionaries is clearly stated. 
The inclusive policy is limited within the gospel as ex- 
pressed in the vital fundamentals of the evangelical faith. 
While the cornmission does not pass upon the sufficiency 
of the definition of the gospel offered by the Foreign 
society through the chairman of its board, it is assumed 
to be a working basis of the evangelical faith as held 
historically by Baptists, but the board is urged to exercise 
more care in checking up on the teachings of missionaries 
who may have departed from that faith. One or two 
cases are then cited to show that without such careful 
checking a Baptist missionary still in active service may 
become non-evangelical and negative to the historical 
evangelical faith as held by Baptists. The commission, 
however, at this point is careful to state “that the board 
of the Foreign society recognizes these facts and is en- 
deavoring to exercise greater_care.”’ 

Life versus belief, and education versus evangelism, are 
then discussed frankly and in the discussion it appears 
that the board of the Foreign society has insisted that the 
missionary must be judged by his life and the fruits of 
his work as well as by his beliefs. The justice of this 
claim is fully acknowledged by the commission but it is 
pointed out that in the interest of conserving the confi- 
dence of the constituency “the most careful and judicial 
handling of all cases” be observed. On the other hand 
the commission warns the critics against making blanket 
charges and unwarranted complaints against the board 
and its missionaries, and asks the critics to confine their 
charges to well-defined cases on which the facts can be 
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established. On education versus evangelism the trend 
toward emphasis on education in recent years with a con- 
sequent loss of stress on evangelism is outlined, and the 
conclusion is reached that from now on the greater em- 
phasis should be placed upon evangelism inasmuch as there 
is less need of stressing education at the present time. 


We are impressed with the evident fairness of the com- 
mission in handling so delicate a task. We have searched 
the document in vain to find either bias or prejudice. The 
seven members who constitute this grand jury have earned 
the gratitude of all Northern Baptists for their judicial 
temper, irenic spirit and constructive attitude. The com- 
mission has faced the situation frankly and fearlessly 
without special favor for any organization or person in- 
volved in the investigation and has brought to the denomi- 
nation its findings, conclusions and recommendations in a 
way calculated to conserve confidence and to promote 
fellowship in the great work of evangelizing the world. 
There are spots on the sun, and it is not to be wondered 
at that in an enterprise so continental in its scope, so 
international in its area and so spiritual in its functions 
as the work of the Foreign Mission society, we should 
find things to be remedied constantly and even mission- 
aries to be recalled because they are misfits. For the 
missionary who has ceased to be a Baptist there are un- 
ceasing opportunities to enter some other communion in 
harmony with his views and thus continue his ministry 
in the foreign field. 

It is especially reassuring to discover after a year of 
intensive investigation at the hands of a commission of 
competent men and women that the board and the secre- 
taries of the Foreign society are given a clean bill of 
health with reference to the suspicions and complaints so 
rife a year ago concerning their administration in the 
appointment and retention of missionaries said to be 
untrue to the gospel as Baptists in general understand it. 
Of course there is admonition given to the board and its 
secretaries to exercise great care in the appointment of all 
new missionaries and in the recall of any missionary 
already appointed and at work who may not be in sym- 
pathy with the historic faith of Baptists, but admonition 
is not indictment. Again and again the commission in the 
report takes occasion to assure the constituency of the 
Northern Baptist Convention with reference to the sound- 
ness of the faith of virtually all the men and women under 
appointment by the board of the Foreign society. If a 
few have been found negative on what is regarded as 
historic Baptist doctrine, this has happened by virtue of 
the element of the personal equation on the part of the 
missionary and not by the deliberate action of the board 
or its secretaries. 


Dare We Face the Facts? 


HE FACTS show that a smaller number of Baptist 

young people, in proportion to our total membership, 
seek a full education than of any other body of Christians 
with whom we are willing to be compared. 

Can we afford this? The young people of today will 
be the church of tomorrow. Can we do our share in the 
work of the kingdom if our churches of the next gener- 
ation are below par educationally? 

It will make more difference than in the years gone by. 
We have reached a higher level of intelligence. A gen- 


eration ago some who never got as far as the high school 
were the best educated people in their community. There 
were no high schools accessible for them. There are few 
communities in the country in which that is true today. 
Our day has become “sophisticated.” That “little learn- 
ing” which Pope warned us is “a dangerous thing,” is 
having its effect upon it. It is more contemptuous of 
what it regards as ignorance. 

In our pioneer days the primitive preacher with a col 
loquial vocabulary, a good voice, an emotional tempera= 
ment and a genuine spiritual experience was a power if 
every community. The church of tomorrow must send 
out its witness into an atmosphere of far different mental 
density. Its witnesses from both pulpit and pew need a 
different and better preparation. For our people to be 
relatively indifferent to the need of education is to mis- 
read the signs of the times. 


It seems likely that our attitude is at least partly de 
termined by our historic emphasis upon the work of the 
Holy Spirit. A century ago one of our people rebuked 
William Carey in these terms: “When the Lord gets 
ready to convert the heathen, he will do it without any 
help from you or me.” In that day, therefore, the stand- 
ard Baptist was opposed to missions. He was also opposed 
to Sunday schools. He was also critical of careful prepa= 
ration for public preaching. These were human aids, and 
any one who resorted to them was belittling the divine. 
The proper preparation for preaching was the open mouth, 
with complete confidence that it would be a good spirit 
and not a bad one who would fill it. | 


But no one of our ancestors went out into the uncon 
quered forest with a dull ax. A further study and reflec- 
tion upon God’s ways with men have brought home to us 
the fact that God does nothing for us which we can do 
for ourselves. When we have done our best to improve 
the equipment, mental and physical, which he has given 
us, have carefully sharpened our axes, then we have to 
aieni upon him to make up the fremendous deficit be- 
tween what we can do and the great work which is to 
be accomplished. E 

The weakness of this historic indifference to education 
is placed in clearer light if we consider the character : 
the Baptist appeal to human interest. . 

The public services of some churches are garbed im a 
ritual of scenic beauty which makes an authentic appeal 
to the artistic sense. The Baptist churches have little of 
that. u 

In most communities there is a,church or two especially 
attractive to those who seek social distinction. It is not 
usually the Baptist church. | 

Some denominations have an organization, political i in 
character, which brings their united strength to bear upon 
any enterprise in which they are engaged, and which com> 
mands the admiration of all who appreciate the present 
demand for efficiency. We have none of that. > 

We have little to offer in the way of an appeal oxaay 
upon the basis of the apprehension of truth. 

In view of the character of this specific appeal, we, less 
than other bodies of Christians, can afford to be below 
par in education. Not forgetting how little the best 
equipped worker can do without divine help, we should 
recognize that we have not done our part until we have 
brought to bear upon our task the best that we can become 
with the best equipment that we can provide. i 


me 18, 1925 


EW ENGLAND RAILROAD 
UCK FROM DOOR TO DOOR 


The Boston and Maine railroad is reported to be organ- 
ing its service so as to be able to pick up freight any- 
here and deliver it anywhere. That is, it will perform 
‘ie whole service of transportation from the door of the 
lipper to that of the consignee. This is another step in 
te direction of a competent community life. Gradually 
ie era of petty private business is passing out and that 
— business organized for full community service is com- 
ig in. 

AKES A DIAGNOSIS 

UT OFFERS NO REMEDY 

Dr. Rowena Mann of Chicago, in an address to a group 
f women physicians, is reported to have said: “I accuse 
le moving picture shows, 85 per cent of which are not 
t to put before any human being. The movies are so 
ioroughly commercialized that they have lost all pretence 
t decency. Eighty-five per cent of the attendance are 
dung people, and after the movie houses have closed, the 
vad houses and dance halls are filled with young boys and 
irls who have come from these theaters.” She might 
ave added that those road houses and dance halls are also 
1oroughly commercialized, thus completing the vicious 
tcle of dirty profiteering through the vitiation of youth. 
erhaps a majority of the American people will agree 
ith her indictment of the morals of the shows and her 
lentification of commercialization as the cause of their 
epravity. In fact hers is the usual diagnosis of the case. 
‘hen, what remedy is indicated? At this question, ordi- 
ary American gumption acts like a car whose motor has 
iddenly died; it balks. But if commercialization is the 
ause of the demoralization of the theater, is not the logic 
lear as day that the remedy is the decommercialization of 
ie theater? Why not go on and say so? Then, why not 
0 on and do it? To this we must come eventually, why 
ot now? 


IKHON’S RECONCILIATION 
WITH THE SOVIET POWER 


‘Tikhon, patriarch of the Russian church, was an ad- 
erent of the old czarist regime. After the revolution he 
ung to the cause of counter-revolution and thereby came 
ear losing his life. Later, he accepted the revolution as 
thing which for the time must be endured, since it could 
Ot be cured. At last he died, Apr. 7 of the present year, 
ad left his will to the church. It is a remarkable docu- 
lent, containing such admonitions as these: “In our civil 
alations we must be loyal to the Soviet power and the 
‘ork of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics for the 
ood of all. We must adapt our policy to the new structure 
f the state and condemn any association with the enemies 
f the Soviet state and any open or secret agitation against 
.” He urges the faithful in their parishes to “convince 
iemselves that the Soviet power is actually the people’s, 
rorkmen’s and peasants’ power and therefore firm and 
mshakable.” It is Dr. Julius F. Hecker who tells the 
lory at length in Zion’s Herald, the New England organ 
f the M. E. church. 


iUROPE IS BECOMING AMERI- 
ANIZED, BUT IN WHAT WAYS? 


It is Fitzhugh Lee Minnigerode—what a combination! 
-who is responsible for the showing at some length and 
1 many particulars, that Europe, high and low, in city and? 
amlet, is taking to American ways. One paragraph out 
if a dozen of the same sort is this: “Indeed, it is not 
inusual to find a man in Europe who goes to his office 
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~The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGuire 


in a Detroit car (made on this side); takes his aperitif 
at an ‘American bar,’ eats his lunch in a so-called ‘New 
York quick lunch’ in the hasty American fashion rather 
than in the slow and ceremonious fashion that Europe has 
followed always; does a crossword puzzle while puffing 
a Virginia cigarette or a Havana cigar; goes to his club 
or home for a round or two of mah jong; takes a few 
Martini cocktails before dinner instead of his erstwhile 
vermouth or other appetizer; reads what America has to 
say on the subject of debts or disarmament and then goes 
out to see an American ‘movie’ with Douglas Fairbanks, 
Mary Pickford, Jackie Coogan or some other American 
star.” In this whole long story is there a single hint of 
any contribution America is making to Europe in the way 
of intellectual advance, moral elevation or social idealism ? 
The faintest approach to anything of the sort is the in- 
formation that Mussolini, in imitation of America’s teddy 
bear, has a pet lion. Is Europe able to appropriate only 
our foibles and vices? Have we nothing better than these 
things to contribute? Or is Fitzhugh Lee Minnigerode a 
partial observer ? 


THEN, SHALL WE CEASE TO TRY, 
LIKE A SHEEP IN A DITCH? 


Guglielmo Ferrero, one of the foremost historians of 
our time, is credited with this forecast: “A great Asiatic 
cyclone is preparing as a consequence of the world war. 
It will burst in ten, twenty,thirty years, and there are no 
signs of what miracle can stay its advent. It may take 
the form of a great war between Japan and England, com- 
plicated by a revolution in India, and might end with the 
fall of European domination in Asia. This cyclone is so 
inevitable that it was a capital error to endeavor to com- 
prise in the league of nations all the states of the world, 
instead of limiting it to Europe only.” Mr. Ferrero’s 
estimate of the possible consequences of such a cataclysm 
is too temperate. It might not stop with the fall of 
European domination in Asia. It might end, as others 
of its kind have done, with the subjugation of Europe by 
Asia. The League of Nations, either as now composed, 
or if restricted to Europe, would be helpless. Civilization 
may take its choice between such a conflict and a common 
adjudication of international relations on the principle of 
the common good, but it cannot avoid the issue. Nothing 
but a world’s peace can prevent a world’s war. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE 
WITH THE JOBLESS MAN? 


“A novelty is reported from the British parliament. 
Ever since the war and in fact before the war, Great 
Britain has found herself face to face with the problem 
of taking care of a vast number of unemployed people. 
For a remedy she has tried giving to the unemployed a 
weekly dole on a plan combining the features of insur- 
ance, pensions and pauperism, with the result that there 
has arisen a serious question whether the financial strength 
of thé nation is going to be able to carry the load. At 
last a member of parliament happily conceived the idea 
of giving a job to the jobless man or woman. Such a 
scheme, though advocated by radicals for half a century 
and successfully tried on mission fields on an ample scale, 
is greeted in government circles as queer but interesting. 
And yet, how obvious! The remedy for unemployment 
is employment. What hinders? Certainly no considera- 
tion of public economy or efficiency. An efficient com- 
munity has no idle, whether rich or poor, no wanton lux- 
ury, no preventable waste, no pauperism, and no unearned 
private appropriation of the economic surplus. 
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THE BAPTIS' 


Is the Prophetic Gift Neglected in Our Seminaries? | 


By Mitton G. Evans 


HEOLOGICAL educators owe a great debt to Dr. 

Robert L. Kelly for his book “Theological Education 
in America.” It is a study of 161 theological schools in 
the United States and Canada. The word “study” aptly 
describes the volume. It is a fine example of how ma- 
terials ought to be gathered, systematized and evaluated. 
It is a rare combination of “the scientific method and the 
religious motive.” Patrons and friends of theological 
education will do well if they spend days in reading this 
result of most painstaking investigation. Executives of 
our theological schools will be greatly aided in their task, 
if boards of trustees become as sensitive to defects as 
they themselves are. It is certain that no educator is 
satisfied with things as they are; another thing equally 
certain is that executives cannot remedy the situation until 
individuals and churches who support our seminaries see 
the facts as Doctor Kelly presents them. 

The chapter entitled “Problems” is of special value. 
The author knows full well the complexity of the histori- 
cal forces that have created the problems, and in stating 
them so clearly and so succinctly he has contributed much 
towards their solution. 

TWO TENDENCIES 

In the light of present-day theological differences his 
queries and observations are specially pertinent. For 
schools of theology are necessarily vocational in character, 
and organized as they are for perpetuation of definite 
religious groups, their vocational character partakes of 
the nature of the organizations they were designed to 
serve. That is, vocation is defined in terms of service 
to the denomination, rather than in mastery of the subject- 
matter of the curriculum for contribution to theology 
itself. In other words, the end of education is institu- 
tional rather than personal and social. “Two distinct ten- 
dencies, growing out of a different emphasis placed upon 
the basic conception of the church are at work in these 
seminaries. One tendency is to place the emphasis upon 
the divine element in the origin of the church, and, to use 
the words of an eminent authority, those holding this view 
‘are inclined to think of the historic creeds without fixity 
of interpretation as the unchanging symbols of the 
church’s faith, until or unless a united church changes 
their substance.’ The other tendency is to place the em- 
phasis upon the empirical element in the development of 
the church, and to uphold the view of a continuing reve- 
lation, which precludes the fixation of creeds. The teach- 
ing of one group emphasizes the authority of a final reve- 
lation; the teaching of the other group emphasizes an 
unfolding revelation.” This is an admirable summary of 
the two types of ideals in theological education; not- 
withstanding both types have the same educational pro- 
gram and subscribe to the same belief that the first requi- 
site for the work of the ministry is personal spiritual 
experience with God and love of service to fellowmen. 
The fact is, that practically all theological schools avow- 
edly or implicitly safeguard the denominational point of 
view, or perpetuate loyalty to a given type of theological 
tradition. This fixedness of type is secured by requiring 
teachers to subscribe periodically to a given body of doc- 
trine, emotionally called “the faith of the fathers”; or by 
exacting pledges of loyalty to certain interpretations of 
truth, euphemistically described as “the historic tradition.” 
Or, indeed, uniformity is demanded on the ground of 
honesty, that is, commercial honesty. For is not a teacher 
paid to perpetuate the beliefs of the people that give him 


his livelihood? This is an old conception of loyalty, ¢ 
least as old as the subsidized prophets of Jeroboam, wh 
could not imagine that Amos had any other motive tha 
earning bread, when he challenged the accepted belief 
and practices of his day. Herein lies the danger of eve 
tax-supported state schools. Have not the tax-payers 0 
Tennessee a right to say what scientific theories shall B 
taught in their public schools? Of course they must tea¢ 
what they are paid to teach, and taxpayers know th 
truth. Money is king! Mammon issues orders. See 
not the voice of the living God. Call up the dead wh 
endowed our schools, or consult the living who pay th 
bills. Become a necromancer rather than a seer; a dwelle 
among the tombs, rather than a companion with those rise 
from the dead; a seeker of what has been rather tha 
what ought to be; assume that the truth is with those wh 
secure a following by appeal to past divine guidance onh 
“Behold thy gods, O Israel, that brought thee up out ¢ 
the land of Egypt.” 2 


TALENTS NOT TO BE HIDDEN 


Creeds and endowments and contributions are a sacre 
trust. They are talents given to administrators to inves 
they must not be hidden by napkins. They must produc 
interest in the way of students able to interpret the sigr 
of the time; to read the clouds to discover probable cor 
duct for tomorrow; to bring out of history’s storehou: 
things new as well as things old. Education is inadequat 
if each succeeding generation is not wiser and kinder an 
holier than the preceding. A philanthropist intereste 
enough in the future to provide for education presumabl 
foresaw the contingencies involved. To suppose that ht 
will should be construed so literally as to preclude tt 
possibility of education having any effect whatsoever 1 
changing beliefs and practices is a hazardous suppositio 
Such a construction negatives the idea of education in 
world that is becoming increasingly democratic an 
Christian. Democracy holds the ideal of personal fre 
dom; Christianity supplies the power to make the idé 
actual. Democracy demands education for the sake ¢ 
freedom; Christianity promises to make men free. 3 
Christian democracy implicitly denies the purpose f 
which its schools were founded if it requires an oath ¢ 
allegiance to the past. For this reason Baptists may we 
rejoice in their contribution to both democracy af 
Christianity. They, when consistent, have always refusé 
to penalize for freedom of opinion. They have seen { 
to criticize adversely both state and church, when bot 
were sanctioned by the past; and their protests have ft 
sulted in new states and in new churches. These ne 
political and ecclesiastical organizations become inimic 
to personal freedom, unless there are provisions for cf! 
ating new protestants to demand that the more recet 
claimants for sovereignty over individual judgment 1 
politics and ethics and religion validate their claims 1 
the light of experience and of the highest Christian ideal 
No wonder Doctor Kelly asks, “Shall the seminaries t 
content with the popular judgment that the church 
which they serve are committed to the traditional view 
of the ‘employer class’, or at best are but onlookers 1 
the struggle of men for social justice and human unde: 
standing?” In other words, may not “the social gospel b: 
a real gospel, glad tidings, to Christians whatever the 
profession or occupation or trade, if it interprets to the: 
the possibility of human brotherhood in their varied som 
;. 
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elations? Seminaries cannot take a merely negative atti- 
ide towards the sciences, either physical or social, but 
just know them and use them in order “to cast out fear 
nd enlarge opportunity.” The graduates of our schools 
just interpret God in “an age that is confronted with a 
mnfusion of facts and ideas and ideals thrown up by 
sientific investigators and by social revolutionists, for 
hich human experience has no parallel.” They must 
oclaim the truth even if it be to “rob the altar of its 
icrifices and the priest of his mysteries.” It is significant 
at one who is giving his life to the cause of Christian 
lucation asks this question: “Are the seminaries neglect- 
ig the prophetic gift?” His own answer merits consid- 
‘ation: “There is general agreement even among those 
omediately responsible for the seminaries that very 
tgely they are. The disproportionate emphasis on the 
ast, and the theoretical view of much of the curriculum 
laterial, assists in strengthening the status quo. The stip- 
lation of creeds and oaths of allegiance to special doc- 
ines that are found in many seminaries, contribute to 
le same result. The didactic if not the dogmatic methods 
f teaching, which are very prevalent, tend to emphasize 
the student’s mind the authority of men. Prophetic 
reachers may be spoiled through theology if that theology 
after the tradition of the elders and not after Christ. 
n the other hand, men undoubtedly are going in streams 
ito the seminaries, and after three or four years’ work 
ding out into the churches, with transforming power be- 


y)DUCATION is the release and development of ability. 
! It is emancipation. The uneducated cannot be free, 
sither can they realize their maximum use to socicty. 
cthooling favors education by organizing and conducting 
irtain studies and by stimulating or compelling mental 
fort ; but schooling is not education. The discovery, use 
id development of ability to reason, to appreciate and to 
recute is the essence of education. ; 
‘Christian education is this process as carried on by the 
lowers of Christ with the purpose of securing his atti- 
des toward truth, life, God, man, the cosmos. While 
/s attitudes may not be the exclusive possession of pro- 
'ssing Christians, it seems clear that his earnest and 
‘dent followers would be best prepared to awaken and 
mfirm his attitudes in other minds. In fact, such person- 
ities are the main count in Christian education since the 
ibject matter of all mental disciplines, in so far as they 
lve taken scientific or verifiable form, permits of no 
bitrary treatment, manipulation or distortion. Mathe- 
fatics, chemistry, physics are, in and of themselves, 
‘ther Christian nor un-Christian. The facts with which 
ey deal stand sovereign in their respective areas. The 
aristian teacher, however, will exercise an influence 
hile canvassing these facts with learners and may, with- 
it violence to the facts, project larger lessons for life 
helf, 

This leads to the difficult question of the material of 
Aristian education. The primary material is that which 
quaints the student with the life and teachings of Jesus, 
ving the Hebrew scriptures as background and the 
Istory of his immediate time as setting. Next in impor- 
nce, perhaps, is the history of the Christian movement 
fom his day to the present. An education lacking this 
(ntent could hardly be regarded as explicitly and intelli- 
fntly Christian. 

/However, only a small number of the Christian teachers 
| public school, college and university are engaged with 
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cause they have received a new vision and have been free 
to pursue it. They feel the urge of Christ’s message and 
the adaptability of that message to their own disturbed 
age. Prophets are men who have had a first-hand experi- 
ence with God and who have the courage to proclaim 
the truth that has been delivered to them. The seminaries 
that make possible this experience and that assist in de- 
veloping this courage, are not failing “to produce a pro- 
phetic ministry.” After all, it is not so much a question 
of curriculum subject-matter as it is a question of spiritual 
contacts. Some seminaries are attempting to prevent 
spiritual short-circuiting. They make central. contacts 
easy.’ 

This revealing analysis of more than one hundred the- 
ological schools is welcomed by all teachers, even though 
it may rebuke some of us. The eager young people who 
enter our schools must not have their prophetic gift 
quenched by stereotyped curricula and fear of dangers 
of denominational non-conformity. If they receive no 
new visions while in the temples of learning, the Lord has 
forsaken his people. But he has not forsaken them. Stu- 
dents of highest ideals and of resolute moral courage are 
entering the Christian ministry. In the seminaries they 
are receiving new visions, and many of them know whence 
the visions come, for they pray, “Speak; for thy servants 
hear.” And today Christendom is experiencing a new 
reformation through their courageous acceptance of the 
prophetic ministry. 


What Is Christian Education? 


By ALLAN HoBEN 


this explicit material. The great majority of them are 
employed to study, to teach and investigate subjects not 
directly related to the founder of Christianity or to the 
movement that bears his name and impulse. What, there- 
fore, can be said of those numerous disciplines that seem 
so necessary to the conquest of our material and mental 
environment and to the enrichment of life, individual and 
collective? 

Possibly recourse to the outlook and purpose of Jesus 
can throw some light upon this problem which vexes many 
an earnest Christian. For if the sciences and other “pro- 
fane” studies are to be regarded as negligible or vicious, 
then the task of Christian education becomes merely that 
of perpetuating without change, if possible, a body of 
authoritative truth, and the attitude of Christian educa- 
tion toward these other studies would be mainly defensive. 

On the other hand if one believes the Master to be 
the friend of all truth, the champion of its emancipating 
power and of life at its most and best in all relations now 
and forever, then the warrant for laboring reverently and 
eagerly in any of the fields yielding truth and so minister- 
ing to the abundant life would be granted. Perhaps such 
a warrant might even be regarded as a commission, pro- 
vided one’s enthusiasm, aptitude and ability were out- 
standing. 

The Christ who was not geocentric, cannot be imagined 
as placing a ban upon astronomy. He would wish us to 
know what we can of the infinite reaches of his Father’s 
domain. With his vivid sense of eternity would he rebuke 
those who extend our little fraction of time backward or 
forward within the immeasurable? Since life was his 
specialty, might not the biologist be his servant? And 
may not the philosopher, seeking to prove all things in 
order to hold fast that which is true, have the commenda- 
tion of him who held the truth to be dearer than his own 
life? 

In fact there seems to be no way to turn the physical, 
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mental and social forces of the world toward realizing 
Christ’s ideal of redemption, his vision of the kingdom of 
God, but by an understanding as keen and competent as 
any that operates upon the fields concerned. 

Therefore any area of education may be made Christian, 
not by imposing limits of investigation or by dictating the 
results of inquiry, but rather by requiring every increment 
of knowledge, every improvement in technique, every ac- 
cession of culture and all added power of expression to 
serve the regal purpose of Christ, the building of the 
kingdom of God. 

Probably some who subscribe to the scientific point of 
view and who agree that the resources and results of 
education should be devoted to the kingdom of God in 
the life of the individual and in society, still fail in aiding 
the personalities with whom they deal to take up the 
cause of Christ, to use their training in his redemptive 
effort for mankind. This is apt to be the case where the 
actual method of Christian education is slighted. That 
method is nothing other than the medium of friendship 
even as it was used by the Master himself. 

Under pressure of numbers and because of the vast 
mechanism of modern education the rarest value of the 
educational process has suffered much. Hordes throng 
the educational bargain counter in order to buy a com- 
modity that will give them some advantage over their 
fellows. Material is handed out as if man were only a 
mind, an intellectual receptacle. That is the point at 
which education needs to be made Christian; first, in con- 
fronting a whole personality with a whole and friendly 
personality, well trained and having a Christian outlook 
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upon the world; second, in entering into a fellowship o: 
learning which shall convert the gross ambition to exploi 
or excel others into the divine purpose of maximum sery 
ice to mankind. . 

This takes time, patience, self-giving; but it is the onl, 
way whereby education may be made Christian in actua 
practice. Buildings, professionalism, even erudition, wil 
not do it. It is the supreme gift in teaching, the love 6 
Christ enfolding in friendship eager souls that must bi 
his as entire persons to set forward the kingdom, wheche 
in business or profession, in home or legislature, throug! 
literature, art or science. By this means, Christian edu 
cation touches and transforms all human affairs, whil 
Christianity itself is enriched by contact with many point 
of view, formulae and hypotheses by which the moder 
mind seeks to enlarge knowledge. 

Christian education is, therefore, a missionary under 
taking whether in the formal teaching of the definite con 
tent of historic Christianity or in the pursuit of so-calle 
secular subjects, provided the educator is animated by 
the spirit and purpose of Jesus and is therefore releasin 
ability in all fields to further the kingdom of God. Sued 
education prevents pedantry and intellectual pride by th 
sheer strength of its purpose while it affirms a unity of al 
truth, whether from electron or cosmos, amoeba or fe 
former, star or stratum, history or Bible. When suel 
alignment has been made and such a staff is available fo: 
education the perils now lurking in fragmentary and war 
ring studies and in the selfish use of knowledge will bi 
resolved into an advance of the kingdom of God sucel 
as the world has not seen. 


Conserving the Religious Life of Our Students 


By Newton C, FETTER 


BREE RAPID growth of our schools and colleges in ~ 


recent years is phenomenal. Over half a million young 
men and women are today registered in the institutions of 
higher learning of America. A fair proportion of these 
young people are from Baptist families. Some have 
elected to go to our denominational schools. We have 
reason to be proud of our own institutions. Many of 
them are exerting on student life a most wholesome and 
constructive moral and religious influence. But there are 
many Baptist parents whose children have chosen to attend 
state universities or great independent institutions. These 
young people are to be our Baptist doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, agriculturists, teachers and preachers. Since 1890 
state and independent universities have increased in at- 
tendance sixfold until today they train more than half 
the college students in the United States. 

William Wood is the son of Deacon Wood, of the First 
Baptist church in a town in western Pennsylvania. Wil- 
liam was graduated with honors from the local high school 
and has decided that he wants to become a physician. 
After conferring with his parents, his principal, his pastor, 
and a few others in town, he elects the University of 
Pennsylvania as the institution where he will prepare him- 
self for his life work. Early one morning late in Septem- 
ber, William’s father and mother and sister drive with 
him to the station. While waiting for No. 10 to arrive 
little is said. Father would like to repeat the advice he 
gave the night before, but refrains. Mother feels like 
kneeling down in the station and praying for her son. 
She breathes a prayer to herself. Sister does most of the 
talking and hopes that William will “make a frat” and 
perhaps try out for the team. Maybe she could come 
down for the Cornell game. The train for the east 
approaches. William bids each one goodbye, gets aboard 


and with an enthusiasm born of the anticipation of a ney 
experience, waves a final farewell and is off for Phila 
delphia. 

Philadelphia may be the city of brotherly love but t 
an incoming freshman it is just like Boston, or Chicago 
or Ithaca, or Ann Arbor—a bit cold and unfriendly 
William is to live in a new atmosphere. In place of his 
den at home, there is the dormitory or the rather dingy 
room of the lodging-house. In place of a well-prepare¢ 
breakfast at the family table, there is either no breakfas' 
at all or a sandwich and cup of coffee consumed hurriedly 
at Sam’s Spa or Lu’s Lunch. In place of morning wor 
ship is a hasty review of the work for the day. There is 
a decided transition from the familiar town to the strange 
city, from friends to crowds, from a church to churches 
Of course William will not be a stranger forever but if 
will make a great difference in his life what parts of the 
city become familiar to him, what folks he will associate 
with and whether from the great assortment of churches 
he will find one that fits his new experiences. 4 


Decisions affecting his moral life and others, including 
perhaps, his attitude toward his profession and his choice 
of a life partner, are to be made not only in the absence 
of at least a portion of the wholesome influence which 
would have been brought to bear were William back in 
his own family and with his old friends and attending his 
own church; they are to be made when he has come to @ 
nction that he is captain of his own soul. He has a feeling 
that old standards have been outgrown and that new ones 
are to be formed. It will mean much to him, to his future 
family, to the church and to society what standards be 
come the framework of his character. 


T pay highest tribute to the powerful influence of par: 
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wntal religious faith upon''the lives of students; I pay 
‘espect to whatever religious education the churches have 
tttempted, for this influence and this discipline have stood 
he young folks in good stead; but in spite of all this I 
lave seen young men and young women from our Baptist 
aomes go through terrible, almost tragic moral and re- 
ligious struggles ; I have seen others become indifferent and 
leclare a vacation in religious activity. 

| Most students are compelled, by their very nature, to 
zo through a period of questioning and often of doubt. 
That which has been for them in a large measure a 
‘eligion of authority or tradition, the religion of father 
ind of mother and of church, must be worked over until 
t is born again into a religion of their own mental and 
noral experience. This period ought to be a sacred gate- 
way through which these young men and women will walk 
‘nto fields of deeper faith in God and of greater loyalty 
‘0 his kingdom. 

_ When boys and girls go to college they are inclined 
sither to become “church tramps” or to call off church 
Mtendance entirely. A man from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, one who is a leader in our student 
wrganization, said, “When I was a boy I spent so much 
‘ime going to church and to Sunday school that I thought 
ny four years in Boston would give me a well-earned 
vest.” I am happy to report that he has changed his 
‘nind on the subject. I asked a Harvard man what, in 
lis opinion, is the attitude of his college mates toward 
he church. “They are indifferent,” he replied. Without 
the influence of the church, one can hardly expect the 
tudents to bear up perfectly under the moral strain which 
s placed upon them or to wander safely through the 
forests of doubt. i 
_ Another angle to the problem is seen in an article 
written for the Outlook some time ago by a student. He 
isks the question, “What is the attitude of the college 
dudent toward the church?” He answers by quoting 
«rom Dr. Francis Peabody, “To the college student of 
oday, God is near, but the church is far away.” This 
young man, according to his confession, is deeply religious. 
de believes in God, he accepts the teachings of Jesus, he 
lesires to serve mankind, yet he admits to have found the 
church “stale and boresome.” He expresses the desire 
hat the church shall present to him a challenge and a 
luty but it is his conviction, to quote him, that the “church 
has passed blindly by the sermon on the mount, and, light- 
ng on some word or phrase glorified by theological con- 
toversy, has exalted it into a creed and declared it in the 
tame of religion.” We may not wholly agree with his 
bservations, but of this we are all sure—this young man, 


onest and religious, is, for a time, at least, lost to the 
church. 


THINGS SEEN _ 


_ While in the university the student is living in a scien- 
ific atmosphere. The method in the classroom, for the 
“najority of subjects, has become the laboratory method. 
The student craves absolute proof with mathematical for- 
nulae. The emphasis is on “things which are seen” by 
means of the microscope, or telescope, or analysis, or logic, 
w slide-rule. There is little of mysticism in our univer- 
sities, little consideration of that which is not seen—the 
‘ternal. 


_ How shall we or how are we trying to solve this sig- 
uficant problem? We are solving it wherever we are 
consciously deepening the religious life of the home, 
wherever we are developing in our churches a serious 
ind adequate program of religious education, wherever 
ve create at great universities schools of religion that 
issist students in getting a proper interpretation of life 
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and a righteous control of the power which science has 
placed at our disposal. We are taking advantage of the 
fact that students, just like other people, are incurably 
religious, and while they may shy at the organized church, 
they hold in great respect the representatives of religion 
and religious bodies who are sincere and who hold their 
point of view. They crave the friendship of men and 
women who can help them in their struggles and sympa- 
thize with them in their problems and they do not hesitate 
one bit to reveal their deepest secrets to a minister who 
has won their confidence. 


UNIVERSITY PASTORS 


I should like to take you to the home of Rev. Frederick 
B. Igler, university pastor at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. That home was bought and paid for and partially 
furnished by the Baptists of Philadelphia. You would 
see on the table a guest-book and in that book the signa- 
tures of hundreds of students who have put their feet 
under Igler’s table and eaten the delicious meals prepared 
by Mrs. Igler. These have become warm friends of the 
university pastor and many of them have been only too 
happy to let him in on their perplexities. I should like 
to have you see a house in Ithaca, N. Y., which is owned 
by the board of education of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention and is known by practically every Baptist student 
who attends Cornell. From letters which I have received 
from the occupant of that house, Rev. John D. W. Fetter, 
and from observations I have made while a guest of this 
brother of mine, I have noted that the Baptist residence 
at Ithaca is the scene of many a Bible-class luncheon and 
cabinet dinner. Can you keep a secret? On the divan 
which sits in the living room before the fireplace a Baptist 
boy proposed to a Baptist girl and the result was a perfect 
denominational understanding. 

I should like to have you visit the University Baptist 
church at Champaign, Ill., Rev. Martin S. Bryant, univer- 
sity pastor. It is a student church, student trustees, stu- 
dent deacons, student and faculty audience, student school 
of religion with a finely prepared program of religious 
education built up because of Mr. Bryant’s ability to gain 
and hold the confidence of the young people. I wish that 
you might have been with me to look in on the annual 
banquet of the Baptist students at the University of Mich- 
igan where a room full of young folks, men and women, 
gave every evidence of their high regard for the university 
minister, Dr. Howard Chapman. 

Space will not permit me to mention all the university 
pastors or to describe the work being done by certain 
local ministers whose churches receive support from the 
board of education or to elaborate on the wide personal 
influence which the Baptist traveling secretaries for stu- 
dents—Miss Frances Greenough and Dr. Allyn King Fos- 
ter—hold. I should add that recently the board has 
appointed a secretary to women students, Miss Ruth 
Campbell, at the Ypsilanti Normal school and a secretary 
to Baptist women students in Greater Boston, Miss Lois 
Maupin. I should like to bear testimony to the remark- 
able work being done by the man from Nebraska, Dr. 
C. J. Pope. The Nebraska university students love him. 
He has been the means of leading a large number of them 
into definite Christian work. His service is an indication 
of the permanency of this new species, the university 
pastor. 


It is the task of the university pastor to become a pal 
of the students. By his personal calls he knows where 
they live even though he must sometimes find his way to 
the third-floor back. His home is their home. They come 
sometimes just for sociability, for friendship; they come 
to plan their church activities and to discuss the serious 
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problems which are facing the world today. They want 
to know how a Christian should feel and think and act 
on the matter of racial antagonism, industrial relation- 
ships and war and peace. 

Saturday afternoons and Saturday nights are to stu- 
dents what Sunday nights after church and Monday 
mornings are to ministers. The work of the week is 
done, the responsibility for the moment is lifted. “What 
shall we do?” they ask. “Kick over the traces,’ answers 
an impulse. But the university pastor is on hand to 
direct those periods of relaxation. 


' 
THE BAPTIS' 


For the university pastors I speak humbly and yet wit 
conviction based on several years of experience and firs 
hand observation when I say that it is possible for th 
boys and girls to pass safely through the valley of th 
shadow of doubt and perplexity. and temptation incidet 
to university life and to come up on the high plain of fait 
in Christ and loyalty to God’s kingdom, but it is terribl 
dangerous and often disastrous unless the church exten¢ 
to them through the service of the university pastor th 
Christian friendship and counsel which they so gravel 
need and which they so gladly receive. é 


How Shall We Saar Our Schools? 


By Rocer W. SWETLAND 


HE primary answer to the above question is that any 

adequate support of our Baptist schools must depend 
upon the cultivation in our Baptist constituency of a 
greater appreciation of the value of education. The his- 
tory of the denomination is coextensive with the develop- 
ment of the spirit of democracy, for the Baptist church is 
essentially democratic in its spirit, and democracy is de- 
pendent upon education for its continued existence. Of all 
Christian denominations, Baptists should be most intensely 
and intelligently concerned about the education of their 
constituency. The very genius of our organization as a 
denomination ought to place us in the lead educationally. 
On the'contrary, statistics show that instead of being in the 
lead, we are far in the rear. Almost every other Protest- 
ant denomination leads ours in the proportion of its young 
manhood and womanhood who are securing a higher edu- 
cation. I repeat, therefore, that the primary and indis- 
pensable prerequisite for proper support of our Baptist 
schools is the development in our constituency of an in- 
creasing sense of the importance and necessity for higher 
education. 


A TRUTH TO BE REALIZED 


That thought, if I mistake not, was what prompted the 
survey committee of our denomination to make recom- 
mendation of so large an. appropriation to our schools, col- 
leges and seminaries in the budget of the New World 
Movement adopted by the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Denver in 1919. For the first time in Baptist history we 
then undertook as a denomination to provide for the recog- 
nition and support of the educational institutions which 
had up to that point been established and fostered by Bap- 
tists as individuals. Whatever else the New World Move- 
ment may have projected, this was by far the most pro- 
nounced advance the denomination had ever made and 
gave the greatest promise of future denominational de- 
velopment. If the policy there adopted had been adhered 
to and were faithfully carried out aver a long period of 
time, with such modifications as experience might dictate, 
we should soon be entering upon a period of development 
which would promise great things both for our denomin- 
ation and for the kingdom of God. If we can once make 
our whole denomination realize the truth of the fact that 
our future success depends upon a well-planned and vigor- 
ously conducted policy of Christian education, we shall 
have taken the first necessary step toward the proper sup- 
port of our schools and the ultimate stability of our work 
as a denomination. 


So much for our educational policy in general. The 
scope of this paper, however, by request of the editor, is 
confined to the question of the proper support of our 
schools, by which I assume is meant our preparatory 
schools. What I say further, therefore, must be under- 


stood as applying only to what are popularly known as ov 
academies and not to our colleges or seminaries. 

In the first place, let it be noted that it is in the pr 
paratory school period of student life that impressions a1 
most easily made and most permanently held. Here, : 
anywhere, decisions for Christian living are reached, an 
here, if anywhere, definite and pronounced religious it 
fluence can be effectively brought to bear upon the Ii 
of growing boys and girls. This alone should be sufi 
cient reason for Baptists to give exceptional attention t 
the proper cultivation and development of the seconda1 
schools which have been established under Baptist au: 
pices. How, then, shall we as Baptists give proper suj 
port to such schools? 

UPON A BUSINESS BASIS 

In the first place, it is clear that the constituency ¢ 
boarding schools has greatly changed during the last get 
eration. Our schools were primarly established to affor 
educational facilities to boys and girls of limited mear 
who were eager for an education and for whom no facil 
ties were available at home. That was before the day ¢ 
modern high-school development and at a time when con 
paratively few students could prepare for college els 
where than in some good academy. The rapid increase 
high schools during the past forty years, together with tl 
great increase in wealth and the rapid development of ot 
cities with their overcrowded schools, has brought abot 
a radical change in the patronage now seeking boardini 
school life. The great majority of students who are no 
going away from home to school are children of well-to« 
families, for whom their parents are seeking the best avai 
able educational facilities, and seeking such facilities qui 
regardless of expense. This is not to say that there a1 
not many students of limited means, as there have alway 
been, but the great majority come from families able | 
pay any reasonable amount for the education of the 
children and quite convinced in their own minds that 
school with a low rate must necessarily be a cheap and cor 
sequently a poor school. The first answer to the questio 
then, is to support them by providing such equipment é 


. will make them attractive to people of comfortable meat 


who are seeking that kind of surroundings and equipmet 
for their children. The second answer is to make tt 
rates of the school high enough so that the income W) 
meet the expenses. In other words, the schools should f 
put upon a business basis and not run as charity instit 
tions. The third answer is that the denomination shot 
provide endowment funds sufficient to enable each inst 
tution to aid worthy students of limited means, so thi 
the school may receive adequate income, while at the sam 
time giving assistance to boys and girls of merit, who’ 
presence in any school, because of their earnestness, the 
willingness to work, and their force of character, mak 
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hem the very cream of the student body. In my judg- 
jent, the denomination made a great mistake when, at 
ae convention in Atlantic City, it was voted to extend aid 
» our schools only in helping them to meet deficits in cur- 
ent expenses. Every school man knows that a deficit in 
is current expense budget is easy to make and hard to 
void. The policy now in force is a temptation to ex- 
tavagance and an invitation to carelessness, if not a re- 
yard to inefficiency. It has been my privilege during the 
ast year to visit and inspect with great care all of our 
Japtist academies situated in the eastern part of our coun- 
ty. All but one of these academies are being aided by the 
enomination this year in meeting current expense deficits. 
is a result of these visits and my conferences with the 
rincipals and members of the boards of trustees, I have 
o hesitation in stating my profound conviction that every 
me of these schools can be made self-supporting so far 
s its current income and expense account is concerned, 
nd that every one of them, in so doing, will not only at- 
ract more students of a better quality but will also be able 
‘0 extend more aid to such students as find the increased 
ates beyond their means. 

_ On the other hand, every one of these schools does need 
dditions to its equipment, as well as to its endowment, in 
der that it may have adequate facilities for carrying on 


ts work and may at the same time be able to render 


‘reater assistance to a larger number of deserving poor 
‘oys and girls. 

I was particularly struck in my visits to these schools 
vith the consecrated spirit of the schocl principals, as 
vell as the members of their faculties, and the seriousness 
vith which the students were going about their tasks. On 
he other hand, I was also deeply impressed by the fact 
hat every one of them is laboring under severe handicaps 
hrough lack of equipment and that every one of them 
S in great need of increased endowment funds to make 
wovision for added income, both for the aid of worthy 
tudents and for stabilizing the financial future of the 
chool. If such equipment and endowment could be pro- 
aided as is needed in each of these schools, they would 
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then be on a permanent basis, with an assured future, and 
might then easily fix their rates at such a figure as to 
insure a current income sufficient to meet expenses. A 
policy that would secure such results ought to appeal to 
every thoughtful member of our denomination and would, 
without question, add much to the future development and 
strength of our constituency. 

As to just how this policy should be developed it is diffi- 
cult to say, but the experience of the general education 
board, established by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, furnishes 
a trustworthy guide in shaping our policy. The gifts of 
the general education board are, as a rule, conditioned 
upon other gifts. In other words, they are given on a 
proportionate basis. This stimulates contributions from 
those who are most interested in the particular institution 
and thus adds increased resources over and above what 
the general education board itself provides. Under the 
present policy of that board, no funds are available for 
secondary schools, though generous allotments are made 
to colleges and universities. It would seem, therefore, 
that for the present our denominational colleges are fairly 
well provided for through the beneficences of the general 
education board, though that is perhaps a debatable ques- 
tion. At any rate, there is no provision for our secondary 
schools under the policy of that board, so that if our 
academies are to be developed at all it must be done 
through our own denominational activities. The allot- 
ment made to the board of education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention in the budget for 1925-26 is $475,000. 
If $200,000 of that amount could be distributed among our 
academies on a proportionate basis of one dollar from the 
board of education for every two or three dollars raised 
from other sources, it would add in one year more than 
one-half a million dollars to the endowment and equip- 
ment of these schools. Such a policy followed for a period 
of four or five years would place every school on a sound, 
self-supporting basis, with an equipment and an endow- 
ment that would insure its future for all the years to come. 
This seems to me to be the way in which our denomina- 
tion should go about supporting its schools. 


| The Denominational Junior College 


| By James M. Woop 


P\GERE is no task more difficult than that of _attempt- 
4 ing to define a thing that as yet has no existence. The 
unior college, so-called, is merely an expression of the 
‘rowing discontent that is felt among educational leaders 
vith the present administrative and curriculum organiza- 
ion in American education. It is merely an experimental 
aboratory in which an attempt is being made to solve a 
ew of the problems inherent in the American educational 
ystem. While its form is still intangible and its place 
‘$ an educational institution is undetermined, the junior 
ollege and its prototype, the junior high school, consti- 
ute the two vitalizing centers in American secondary 
ducation. They represent conscious attempts to adapt 
he secondary curriculum to the needs of the individual 
tudent by organizing it upon a functional rather than 
(pon a traditional basis. 
The greatest anomalies in the field of educational ad- 
‘finistration today are the American college and its off- 
‘pring, the American high school. While no one would 
‘(uestion for an instant the valuable contributions that the 
ollege has made and is making, there can be no disputing 
e fact that it is daily becoming a more pronounced 
ybrid—a cross between an institution half-secondary and 
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half-graduate. It is neither the one nor the other—reach- 
ing down into the secondary field because it must have 
students, and up into the graduate school because facul- 
ties prefer to teach subjects rather than human beings. 

The high school itself does not yet represent local com- 
munity needs. It is an offspring of the college and funda- 
mentally its courses are the same. It was organized to 
prepare students for college and as such it has continued 
its existence. Its standards are determined not by the 
civic and industrial needs of the community that it is sup- 
posed to serve, but rather by the entrance requirements 
of an institution that comparatively few of its students 
will ever enter. As a result the high schools of today 
are offéfing more and better courses of a type than were 
offered in the colleges of a quarter of a century ago. If 
there is a doubting Thomas, let him compare catalogs, 
faculties and equipment; judged by these alone there is 
more justification for granting the baccalaureate degree 
upon the completion of the high-school course of today 
than the college course of twenty-five years ago. The 
secondary school has in large measure become the college 
of today—a fact which the college itself steadfastly re- 
fuses to see and acknowledge. 
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There are forces at work, however, that will shortly 
compel the college either to vacate or to enter wholly the 
secondary field. It cannot much longer occupy both. 

Probably the most potent of these is the financial situ- 
ation that confronts American education, both public and 
private. With whole communities and with scores of 
private educational institutions confronted with bank- 
ruptcy and with educational demands increasing daily, 
business and professional men are going to demand in no 
uncertain terms the elimination of waste motion. They 
are going to ask why they must continue to pay for a 
Prussian eight-year elementary school system when France 
has amply demonstrated the ability of students to do the 
same work in six years. Why must their children take 
two college courses, covering eight years, for a baccalaur- 
eate degree that French boys and girls receive in six 
years? Is the American boy so dumb and are American 
teachers so poor that he must spend sixteen years at 
public expense in securing an education which the French 
boy receives in twelve? It will require more than mere 
academic phrases to answer these questions. Shall we 
not forestall the issue before it becomes more acute by 
a drastic internal reorganization of our educational 
machinery ? 


The answer to these questions will be found in the atti- 
tude assumed towards two nondescript educational ad- 
ministrative units that are coming daily into more promi- 
nence and more promise—the junior high school and the 
junior college. It is impossible to think of them separately 
because one is the vitalizing unit in the lower and the other 
in the upper secondary field. 

While these institutions are still looked upon with con- 
siderable disdain by their elder brothers, they give evi- 
dence of being at least “ugly ducklings.” They possess 
two distinct advantages over their respective senior insti- 
tutions—they are free from traditions that hamper the 
free development of the high school and of the college, 
and, unlike the latter institutions, they are the direct out- 
growth of community needs and are not yet dominated 
by the intellectual standards of the American college. 
They represent a conscious and whole-hearted attempt to 
adjust the curriculum to the needs of the individual 
student. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


While this is true, we are soon to stand at the parting 
of the ways. By closing our eyes these institutions may 
be permitted to develop along traditional lines, making no 
contribution whatever towards the solution of our educa- 
tional problems. By advocating for them a complete inde- 
pendence they may easily become the two most vital forces 
in educational administration. The incorporation of the 
seventh and eighth grades into the definitely recognized 
period of secondary education is a distinct step forward. 
Let us not make the mistake, however, of believing that 
it means a six-year high school instead of four, unless we 
mean to incorporate into its curriculum at least the work 
now covered by the junior college. We had just as well 
face the facts, American parents will not long continue 
to bear the expense for sixteen years of school work that 
is being done elsewhere with doubtless equal efficiency in 
twelve years. 

The greatest saving, both in the matter of expense to 
patrons and in time of the student, can be made in the 
field of secondary education and this should cover the 
period of undergraduate study leading to the baccalaur- 
eate degree. A six-year elementary school leading into 
a four-year high school, leading in turn into a four-year 
college from which a student may receive his baccalaur- 
eate degree at the age of twenty, will accomplish much 
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with no loss whatever in training. It is probable | 
experience will make possible the saving of an additional 
year or two, but this certainly represents the minimum 
towards which our efforts should be directed and it is 
here that the junior college should make one of its 
greatest contributions. Viewed internally and from an 
economic standpoint its organization as a two-year unit is 
unsound. It should either become an integral part of a 
six-year secondary school covering the upper cycle of 
three years, or it should, with the necessary reorganization 
of its curriculum, strengthening of its faculty and increas: 
ing in equipment, take over the junior and senior years 
of the present high school. This would establish a four- 
year course following a four-year high school, and leading 
to the baccalaureate degree at the age of twenty, as advo: 
cated above. a 
Aside from the importance to American civilization of 
having a group of educational institutions upon independ. 
ent foundations, Baptists would have difficulty in justify. 
ing on educational grounds alone the maintenance of pri 
vate schools. This is especially true since the Ameria 
school system is the most striking secular contributior 
that Protestantism has given the world. What justifica: 
tion can be found then for the private school under the 
auspices of the Baptist denomination? | 


SELECTION RATHER THAN ELIMINATION | 
In insisting upon the inalienable right of every child 
regardless of race or creed, to equal educational oppor’ 
tunities, Protestantism was compelled to eliminate fron 
its definition of education the most fundamental of lif 
values, the religious element. These they reserved fo! 
the church. In doing so, church agencies, however, oftel| 
found themselves confronted with serious problems 1 
safeguarding the religious instincts of their children. Ih 
their resistance to the standards in education set up b 
secular agencies, however, these denominational school) 
have performed a valuable service. Their influence 1) 
forcing a re-definition of education itself has been power 
ful. Even standardizing agencies which represent th| 
ultra-conservative elements in education, appreciate mor| 
fully that in the last anatysis the function of the schoc 
is to “select” but not to eliminate. 


Education, even in the cultural sense, is a relative term 
What to one “class” is culture to another is barbaria| 
The term is the product of a class consciousness and ha 
not yet defined itself in a democracy. The classicist find 
it in the ancient languages and literatures; the naturalis 
discovers it in fauna and flora; the scientist in physica 
laws; the politician in royalty; the mother in the heart 0 
her child. The educator must find it everywhere and t 
every man. 


Intellectuals by setting up so-called standards, evaluate 
in terms of certain intellectual gymnastic feats called ex 
aminations and measured through a guessing game calle 
grades, long attempted more and more to restrict educa 
tional advantages to a narrower and narrower grouf 
This they did instead of establishing and maintainin 
standards designed to develop within an individual st 
dent his own latent abilities so that it might be unnecessar 
for him to fit into a definite preconceived social schemgé 
The greatest danger that can overtake a community, 
country, a civilization is to fall into the hands of uncor 
trolled intellectualism. 


Educators have too long considered themselves as th 
conservators of the past rather than as the servants ¢ 
the future. For this reason they have been among 
last to accept the fundamental political doctrines of 4 
democracies—the equality of man. Preaching democrac 
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ney have permitted themselves to be dominated in their 
ctions by a medieval educational ideal whose sole purpose 
vas the selection and training of the so-called “intellectu- 
Ily fit.” If democracy as a theory is sound, each child 
omes within the province of the teacher quite as much 
s any other child, and education itself must rest funda- 
ientally upon those elements that are the common posses- 
ion of all people. What these are must be determined 
y the educator whose conscious aim must be the train- 
ag of each boy or girl in the use of his or her particular 
alent. The task for adjustment is not for the immature 
hild, but rather for the instructor under whose tuition 
ae child has fallen. 

It seems strange that educators should have been work- 
ig consciously for centuries to increase the efficiency of 
civilization and should have failed to realize that in- 
reased efficiency is ever predicated upon a motive that 
ests upon an emotional basis. Intellect, reason, within 
‘self is absolutely latent until impelled to action by a 
orce arising from an emotion. Education has to do pri- 
aarily with creating and directing these emotional reac- 
ions; with selecting the best and reducing them to an 
abitual basis; with determining the fund of information 
‘ecessary to this end; and seeing that this knowledge be- 
omes a part of the intellectual endowment of the child. 
“he church has ever insisted, and rightly, that resting at 
ae center of this emotional element is the religious in- 
‘tinct, that innate force which moves a human being from 
le present into the future. 

| Fundamentally the pragmatist is correct but he has 
failed to recognize the fact that all empiricism rests ulti- 
aately upon spiritual values. While these are stimulated 
9 action by the material world and express themselves 
arough this medium, they are no more rational than 
‘ternal values are temporal. Stimulated to expression, 
ese spiritual forces can no more be controlled by their 
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aT HAVE received a call to the ministry of the gospel; 
| where shall I secure my training?” Here is a ques- 
jon that is constantly being asked by many young men. 
ery believe themselves to be divinely called to the gospel 
‘unistry, they are conscious of their need of preparation— 
or how shall they preach unless they be prepared ?—but 
ey do not know where they can best secure the prepara- 
on which they desire. What help can we give to them? 
Our first suggestion to them is that they should secure 
ie most thorough preparation possible. No man can be 
)0 well prepared for the manifold tasks and ministries 
hich the church of today will impose upon him. Time 
'as when a man with limited preparation could render a 
lost useful service, but for such men the task of the min- 
itty is becoming more and more difficult. The educational 
wel of our churches, even in remote districts, is rising 
) rapidly with the greatly increased educational advan- 
iges for all the people, that the modern pastor finds it 
ifficult to minister to and lead his young people unless 
ehas an education that is superior to their own. While 
-lere is, and doubtless will continue to be, a field of limited 
-sefulness for the partially trained man, the demand for 
ell-equipped men is growing so rapidly that our first 
-iggestion to every candidate for the ministry is—secure 
I the preparation you possibly can before you undertake 
le tasks of the holy office. After you have secured all 
pu can, experience will often make you mourn that you 
€ not better prepared. 
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material agencies than ocean currents can be dammed. 
When necessary their courses may be altered by the stim- 
ulation of counter forces that likewise lie in the realm of 
the emotional. Hence it is that the real task of education 
lies over and beyond mere materialism—mere intellect- 
ualism—in the field of the fundamental emotions. Herein 
lies the second and great task of the denominational junior 
college as well as the denominational college. 

Since the public schools, because of necessary limita- 
tions placed upon their sphere of activity, must deal with 
secular affairs, it remains for the private denominational 
school and college to inject into education those deeper 
spiritual values upon which the twentieth century will rest 
if it is to avoid the pitfalls of all preceding civilizations. 
They must teach educators, as well as statesmen, the 
necessity of thinking in terms of the future rather than in 
terms of either the past or the present. Civilizations have 
been erected merely to pass away because intellectualists 
have insisted upon interpreting the present in terms of 
the past rather than both present and past in terms of the 
future. Every line of human endeavor today needs 
learned men who are prophets rather than sages—those 
who can interpret the present in the light of the past and 
in terms of the future. Intellect deals with the present 
as an evolution from the past. Emotion deals with the 
present as a basis for the future—the former is factual, 
the latter prophetic. A genuine educational system will 
maintain a proper balance between the two. While it will 
continue to recognize the value of the pilot wheel and the 
anchor, it will appreciate also the importance of the ship 
and its cargo. Because of its freedom from tradition and 
because it deals with youth at the time of the great life 
decisions, the denominational junior college can and should 
become the medium through which these fundamental 
spiritual values receive renewed emphasis in educational 
circles. 


| Where Shall I Secure My Training? 


By FRANK W. PADELFORD 


So select a good college and spend four valuable years 
in the liberal arts course. The question of which college 
is not so important as some other questions, for there are 
many good colleges, but select a Christian college if you can 
where the atmosphere and the influence will be such as to 
stimulate your Christian life and strengthen your pur- 
pose for the ministry. 

Our second suggestion to these inquiring candidates is, 
secure your professional training in a school of your own 
denomination. Do not spend these years in an undenom- 
inational school or a school of some other denomination. 
You are preparing for the ministry of Baptist churches. 
Go to a school that makes a business of preparing men 
for the ministry of Baptist churches. No other school can 
as well give you the training which you need, can ade- 
quately interpret to you the genius of your own denomina- 
tion, its history and traditions and doctrines and its pecu- 
liar mission. If you fail to get these you will be poorly 
prepared for the ministry you want to render. Your 
seminary friendships will be the most valuable, the most 
precious and the most lasting of any you will ever form. 
It will be of incalculable value to you to form these friend- 
ships with men with whom you are to work the rest of 
your life. Go to a Baptist seminary or training school. 
You do not need to go outside your own denomination to 
find any kind of school you want. We have schools that 
represent the various aspects of thought prevalent in the 
denomination today. We have schools that are for college 
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graduates only. We have schools that offer courses for 
college graduates and for those with more limited prepara- 
tion. We have schools which specialize for men with little 
education. You can find within your own denomination 
any grade of school you want. 

What school shall you select? That depends upon what 
section of the country you live in, how far you want to 
go from home, what grade of school you are looking for, 
what preparation you have had. Here is our list of Bap- 
tist seminaries beginning on the Pacific coast and work- 
ing east: Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Kansas City Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas 
City, Kan.; Bethel Baptist institute, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Northern Baptist Theological seminary, Chicago, IIl.; 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill.; Rochester Theological seminary, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Colgate Theological seminary, Hamilton, N. Y.; Crozer 
Theological seminary, Upland, Pa.; Newton Theological 
institution, Newton Centre, Mass. These addresses are 
sufficient for letters addressed to the presidents. 

Of these various schools, three require a college educa- 
tion “or its equivalent” for admission, viz., the Newton 
Theological institution, Rochester Theological seminary 
and the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. If 
you have completed a four-year college course or have an 
equivalent education, any one of these schools will admit 
you to full standing. If you are in doubt as to whether 
your education is equivalent to a college course any one of 
the institutions will advise you on that point. Of course 
any of the other seminaries will gladly receive you and 
give you hearty welcome and all of them have a consid- 
erable percentage of college graduates in their student 
bodies, but the three schools named require this prepara- 
tion for admittance. 

The entrance requirements for the other six seminaries 
are not so severe. If you have had a high-school prepara- 
tion “or its equivalent”—and they will interpret the word 
equivalent for you—the door of any one of these sem- 
inaries is open to you and the courses will be arranged to 
meet your needs. In all these schools save one a regular 
three-year theological course is given to all students. The 
course for men who are not college graduates is usually 
somewhat more elemental than that for men who have 
had the advantage of a college education. The Colgate 
divinity school offers a somewhat different course. It is 
restricted to men who are high-school graduates and who, 
for some good reason, cannot pursue a full four-year 
college course and a three-year seminary course. This 
school gives a combined four-year college and seminary 
course, with the most essential elements of each course. 
This course has obvious advantages for men with limited 
time at their disposal. 

But what about men who have not even enjoyed a 
high-school course? For a long time there has been a 
growing feeling that we should have a Baptist training 
school to meet the demand of just such men. In response 
to this demand and in accordance with the best educational 
advice, the Northern Baptist seminary in Chicago will, 
this fall in connection with the seminary, open a Baptist 
pastors’ college course for men with more limited educa- 
tional advantages. It will not in any way modify the full 
seminary work which it has been doing but will enlarge 
its field of service. Three new men have been added to 
the faculty and the board of education has promised to 
furnish the money for this development. The courses have 
been arranged to supplement as best they can, in the most 
fundamental subjects, the preliminary preparation which 
the student may have had. By this development it will be 
possible for the large number of men seeking a training 
school education to find it in a school of their own denom- 


ination. This is the most important step in the develop- 


‘ing planned for other sections of the country. § 


a 
ment of our denominational education. If this school sue 
ceeds and demonstrates that it meets a real need in the 
Baptist denomination, other pastors’ college courses are be-. 


What financial assistance can a man hope to receive 
during his seminary course? That depends somewhat upon 
the seminary which a man selects, as some seminaries are, 
in a much better position to render assistance than others. 
Some of the schools have scholarship funds with which to. 
assist students, but men without adequate financial re- 
sources must supplement this assistance with service in the 
churches and elsewhere. Each one of the seminaries main-. 
tains a department for assisting students in finding op-| 
portunities for compensational service. It is a great mis- 
take for any man to select his seminary on the basis of 
the assistance which he can receive. The selection should 
be made on a much more fundamental basis. Select your 
seminary because of its location, its traditions, its faculty, 
its standing, its courses, its opportunities, and when you 


have made a selection in accordance with your tastes or 
ambitions, write and ask regarding such assistance as you 
need to finance your course. Each one of the seminaries 
will give you all the help it can. It is seldom that a man 
has to turn away from the seminary of his choice for lack 
of financial resources, provided he does not enter the sem-| 
inary too heavily burdened with debts or family obliga-| 
tions. | 

One final suggestion. Defer your intended marriage un-| 
til after your preparation is completed. There is a strong] 
but very unfortunate tendency for men to marry before) 
they enter the seminary. Many men, of course, have com- 
pleted their courses after marriage. 


It is altogether pos- 
sible, but it is most unwise. Your seminary burdens will be| 
heavy enough if you have only yourself to support. The 
idea that two can live as cheaply as one is an exploded 
fallacy for any one who has tried it. It costs usually more) 
than twice as much. You ought to think more than twice| 
before you ask or permit the woman whom you love to en-| 
dure the sacrifices which many a student’s wife has had to 
bear while her husband was struggling to complete his) 
education. It is rather a nice question too, is it not, 
whether you should ask the seminary with its limited funds, 
to aid you in supporting a second member of your family! 
when it has not adequate funds to help other students suff-| 
ciently. Seminary funds were scarcely given for that pur-| 
pose. And, furthermore, if you are to gain the most out 
of your seminary course, you need to keep yourself as free 
from “entangling alliances’ as you can. Your beloved 
will be all the more to you if you ask her to share yout 
lot in life only when you are fully prepared for life’s| 
great task. 4 

As this article goes to press the first announcement) 
comes of the opening next September in the city of Phila- 
delphia, of the Eastern Baptist Theological seminary. 
Later announcements will doubtless indicate the conditions 
of admittance. Z 
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A Chinese Educator's Test — 


“Christ says, ‘Ye are the light of the world.’ But of what 
value is light if it is shut up to itself? It becomes of value 
only as it lights the objects around it. Christ relates, too| 
the parable of the talents, and tells how the talent is taker) 
away from the inactive man and given to the one who hat 
gained ten talents by use. - | 

“In the face of these facts are you young men going t¢ 
accept Christ and become members of the church, and ther 
fold your hands and do nothing more? If you do you wil 
miss the main teaching of the Christian religion as I hav¢ 
found it in the Bible.” 


| 
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Loneliness and Aloneness 


mAS he was praying alone, his 

disciples were with him.” Is 
this a mistranslation—or a para- 
dox? No; all true prayer is “pray- 
ing alone.” When Jesus was pr.y- 
ing he was alone, though his dis- 
ciples were with him. 

All true prayer carries this sense 
of “aloneness,” of personal, indi- 
vidual contact with God. 

“Enter into thy chamber,” says 
the: great Exemplar, “and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father in secret.” 

Nor is this secret of prayer, this 
essential secretness of prayer, this 
sense of aloneness with God, in- 
validated or affected by the fre- 
quent exhortations to, and the 
great and manifest blessings of, 
common and concerted prayer. 
When a man leads a congregation 
in prayer, the virtue of the act does 
not lie principally in what he says 
—the virtue of prayer never lies 
in what we say, for “Your Father 
knoweth what ye have need of be- 
fore ye ask him’”—but in his power 
to create an atmosphere in which 
it is easy for others to meet God. 
It is not one man praying for all; 
it is one man helping all to pray. 


The Fellowship of Silence 


Who of us does not remember 
the well-meaning but incredible 
leader of the prayer meeting who 
used to say, when silence had 
fallen upon the little gathering: 
“Come, friends, do not let us waste 
time”; as though God were depend- 
ent upon our information instead 
of upon an atmosphere, a condi- 
tion of readiness and receptivity of 
soul. For while uttered prayer 


may be most helpful in providing © 


the atmosphere for the praying of 
many souls, if it be not made 
with the utmost care and reverence 
and preparation, it may break the 
spell rather than create it. Silence 
can never do that. It may help, 
more or less, but it can never 
mar. 

This is not to depreciate the 
value of the spoken prayer. It is 
to appreciate it. A man greatly 
gifted in prayer—which does not 
mean at all an eloquent man, but 
always a man great in prayer him- 
selfi—by reason of the very sense 
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of the reality and nearness of God 
for him, may create the sense that 
God is really very near for all. 
And when this is the case it is 
more deeply helpful than even the 
most impressive silence. But the 
root of it all—whatever the means 
—is the creation of the sense of 
the reality, the nearness, the im- 
mediacy of God for each worshiper. 


The man is not praying instead 
of you; he is not even praying for 
you. He is helping twenty, a hun- 
dred, a thousand people to pray 
for themselves, helping each one 
of a company gathered together to 
shut to the door and pray to the 
Father in the secret of his or her 
own soul. It is not he who is 
praying the prayer; each one is 
praying, blending his life with 
God’s. Each is in a true sense 
“praying alone.” Public prayer is 
never the offering of the mere 
mass-consciousness. It is the com- 
bined but separate offering of many 
individuals. There is no true 
analogy between public prayer and 
the fused mass consciousness of a 
public meeting. So that public 
prayer does not differ in any ma- 
terial aspect from private prayer, 
except that it secures many to pray 
under conditions greatly helped 
both by the place and the occa- 
sion, who possibly might not pray 
if they had refrained from the act 
of public prayer. There are not 
two kinds of prayer. All prayer is 
“praying alone.” All prayer is the 
conscious, personal realization of 
God. 

The Vision of God 


There is an illustration of this 
in that vivid story of the call of 
Isaiah. Isaiah was in the temple, 
probably engaged in some act of 
common worship. It is unlikely, 


I always think—at all events there 
is no indication—that he was pray- 
ing in solitude. And he “beheld 
the Lord, high and lifted up, and 
his train filled the temple.” Ap- 
parently the vision was for Isaiah 
alone. The other people did not 
see it. He was in the company of 
others, but the vision of God was 
for him alone. “As he was pray- 
ing alone, the others were with 
him.” Perhaps he was the only 
one there in the true spirit of wor- 
ship; perhaps the others were there 
fulfilling their duty perfunctorily, 
unexpectantly. Or it may have 
been quite otherwise. All men do 
not see the same things even when 
they are gathered in a like spirit 
of sincere devotion and humble 
self-offering. The vision of God 
may have been intended for Isaiah 
alone—probably was, for God does 
not cali many to be prophets. The 
point is that though Isaiah may 
have been far from solitary in the 
temple, he was “praying alone.” 
What happened was between God 
and himself personally—solus cum 
solo. 

To the sceptic who thinks he has 
made a point by declaring that if 
he had been in the Mountains of 
Midian on a memorable ‘occasion, 
he would have seen no_ burning 
bush, the answer is that it is highly 
probable. The Pharisees looked 
at Jesus and only saw a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber. But the 
point for Moses, and the point for 
Isaiah in the temple, is that the 
time came when each realized that 
God was for him immediate and 
personal; that there was a sense 
in which God was for him “alone.” 


This-is the beginning of all truly 
fruitful and satisfying spiritual life, 
this aloneness with God, this mo- 
ment when you discover that God 
is not only God of the heavens 
and the earth, not only God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, not 
only the Eternal, the all-wise and 
the all-loving, but that God is God 
for you, that the two great lumin- 
ous and self-evidencing certainties 
—out of which all redemptive 
work for the world springs—are 
your own soul and God. 


—The Christian World, London. 
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: Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps on C. L. P. 


Topics for June 28 
“The old order changeth, giving place to 


the new.” 
The leaflet, “Home Life in China” 


tells of the quaint customs and queer 
living conditions which exist in China. 
A little. “still: motion” of -“Chinese 
Womanhood” is given in the leaflet by 


that name. “The Eternal Feminine in 
China,” ‘Women’s Work In South 
China,” “Yiu-ing,” “My Mother,” and 


“Just Girls” are also very pertinent to 
the lesson. “Your Sister Is Sick” is a 
challenge which should be read by all. 

These leaflets may all be secured from 
the literature department of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation (New York 
City, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles) as 
follows: “Home Life in China,” 4 cents; 
“Chinese Womanhood,” 2 cents; “The 
Eternal Feminine in China,” 3 cents; 
“Woman’s Work in South China,” 5 
cents; “Yiu-ing,” 3 cents; “My Mother,” 
3 cents; “Just Girls,” 5 cents; “Your Sis- 
ter is Sick,” 1 cent. 

Using, insofar as that is possible, 
the language of cookery (as found in 
recipes) write up the main points of this 
lesson. Tell first of the old position 
of woman in China; of her position in 
the home, her subjection to physical 
suffering. The poem found on the cover 
of “Chinese Womanhood” holds forth 
briefly this position. This point may be 
divided up into several shorter parts. 

The second point should tell of the 
new freedom of women with their educa- 
tional possibilities. Cite the examples 
as given in the leaflets. 

These write-ups should be given in 
advance to several of the group mem- 
bers as suggestions for their talks in 
the meeting. 

In presenting the lesson, make an 
object lesson of the topic. Have several 
empty baking powder cans (or Mason 
jars) and jelly glasses with covers. If 
you want to carry the idea out further, 
a large preserving kettle with suitable 
paraphernalia might be in evidence. 
“Fruit” may be prepared by wadding 
up colored tissue paper. 

The group members should in turn 
present the various points of the lesson. 
As each “old custom” part is given, a 
piece of “fruit” should be placed in one 
of the baking-powder cans; for the old 
customs (to use the slang of today) 
must be “canned.” The new customs 
are to be “preserved” so “fruit” should 
be placed in the jelly glasses as these 
customs are discussed. 

In summing up the lesson, the leader 
might present the challenge as found in 
“Your Sister Is Sick.” <A piece of fruit 
should be placed in the largest baking- 
powder can as the resolve that our in- 
different attitude toward non-Christians 


will be “canned.” Another piece of 


“fruit” might be placed in a jelly glass 
as the resolve that interest in China and 
missions everywhere will be preserved. 
The glass might be covered with the 
tin cover, which could be named “Love 
of God and fellowmen.” 


Lilacs and Radio 


With the scent of the lilacs still fresh 
in one’s memory, one entered a veritable 
lilac bower. The banquet room was ar- 
ranged in the old Grecian style with 
the tables forming a large oblong with 
places set only on the outside. Within 
this oblong, at each end, were two floor- 
lamps having shades of the lilac colored 
crepe paper which gave forth a soft lilac 
glow, and from each lamp festoons of 
lilac crepe flowers were stretched to the 
tables. In the center, with a floor lamp 
as a standard a large bouquet of crepe 
lilacs hung in profusion making a very 
attractive centerpiece. Paper lilacs were 
carelessly scattered on the inner side 
of the banquet tables and each table had 
a gracefully filled basket of lilacs whose 
sweet odor filled the room. Together 
with the candlelight from the lavendar 
candles upon each table and the soft 
lamplight, it was indeed an inviting scene 
and created a splendid feeling of fel- 
lowship. 

Such was the setting for the third an- 
nual banquet of the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, Wilmette, IIL. 

A unique and interesting program 
followed a sumptuous meal and was 
cleverely likened to a radio. The pro- 
gram and menu folders were printed on 


Featured at the 
Baptist Young People’s 
Convention 


MR. J. PAUL LEONARD 
Springfield, Mo. 
who will conduct conferences on city 
and associational methods at the 34th 
Anniversary Convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America to be 
held in Indianapolis, July 8-12. 


lavender colored paper and resembled 
a radio receiving cabinet, which, upon 
opening, revealed the order of events in 
radio language. A microphone had been 
placed in another room and several num- 
bers of the program were rendered there 
and reproduced through a loud-speaker 
which had been placed at the head of 
the banquet table. 

The young people were led in some 
peppy and clever “action” songs after 
which toasts were given. A toast to the 
president compared him to the micro- 
phone—a vital and necessary part of 
the B. Y. P. U.’s radio. The commit- 
tees were likened to the aerial of which 
there are several types—the aerial that 
is up so high it is never seen—the aerial 
that is in the attic and can only be seen 
once in a while—and the aerial that is 
always within view and always on the 
job, the loop aerial. The members were 
referred to as the loud-speakers and it 
was their privilege to tell every one of 
the purpose and value of the B. Y. P. U. 

This fine program was climaxed with 
an address on the “Ethics of Athletics” 
as applied to the Christian life, by Dr. 
E. H. Tittle, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church of Evanston, IIL, one 
of the twenty-five greatest predollaan of 
the United States. | 

After such an inspiring ‘address and 
the splendid program, the young people 
were filled with enthusiasm and im- 
mediately started broadcasting Station 
WRBYPU (Wilmette B. Y. P. U.) 


To help their Protestant fellow-towns- 
men—members of the Methodist church, 
who are working to rebuild their recently) 
burned house of worship—the Roman 
Catholic church, Hancock, N. Y., will 
hold no money-raising entertainments of. 
its own until the Methodists have finished 
collecting their fund. Father Thomas) 
Slattery, rector of the Catholic church, 
is largely responsible for the offer. The 
Catholics are said also to be helping the 
Methodists financially. 


The Young People’s Federation of 
Worcester, Mass., has just completed a 
year of worthy achievement, chiefly in 
connection with the open house meetings | 
on Sunday afternoons and in related so-| 
cial functions. The programs, interest | 
and attendance showed marked improve- 
ment over the previous year. For the 
first time in the four years of open house 
history, the effort to have the young 
people participate in their programs has. 
met with measurable success. Ex- 
pressional programs were caused to 
alternate with impressional programs, the 
former including debates or discussions. 
Other features of open house were spe- 
cial music, lunch, games to promote ac- 
quaintance, singing (new song books! 
proved an asset), and the pastor’s peridd. 
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Boston Letter 


By CuHartes H. Watson 
Our Baptist Women. 


Almost simultaneously with our re- 
vent great conference on evangelism, 
tame the union meeting of our Baptist 
missionary women in the First church 
yn Commonwealth avenue. It brought 
together a large assembly from the en- 
tire New England district of the women 
who are devoted to home and foreign 
missions, and they filled the days with a 
orogram of remarkable range and rich- 
ess. It seemed to feature everything 
‘rom nearby city missions to the re- 
motest fields of home and foreign evan- 
gelization and education. A notable num- 
ber of ministers’ wives were on the 
program and of course such leaders as 
Mrs. Geo. W. Coleman, Mrs. F. L. 
Anderson, Mrs. N. R. Wood, Mrs. W. 
G. Budgell, and Mary L. Howard, were 
heard from. Dr. C. N. Arbuckle and Dr. 
Joseph C. Robbins were outstanding 
speakers. 
A Golden Jubilee. 


Thursday afternoon brought the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Home society. The features were the 
anniversary address by Mrs. G. W. Cole- 
man, and a concluding pageant, “The 
Planting of the Tree,’ which was given 
by the department of religious education 
of the Newton Theological institution, 
under the direction of Miss Priscilla H. 
Fowle, Ph. D., the head of that depart- 
ment. This anniversary brought a 
dramatic and spiritual culmination to a 
conference that was strong in represent- 
ative attendance, as well as in sustained 
interest and inspiration. Both confer- 
‘ences brought to Boston an unusual in- 
flux of working Baptists, and filled them 
with the zeal that is according to kuow- 
ledge. 

A Great Church at Brockton. 


_ Brockton is a men’s city, and its famed 
specialty is men’s shoes. When you go 
abroad with| a pair of them adorning 
your feet, you are sure to note the ad- 
Miring gaze of the foreigners as they 
approve of your perfect extremities. 
Baptists have a great church in that 
city—the First church, Rev. Thomas S. 
‘Roy, minister. After the three years of 
Pastor Roy’s leadership, it is safe to ap- 
‘praise the measure and quality of his 
work, In the entire history of the church, 
this pastorate has brought them their 
‘supreme experience. It has not been a 
‘sensational spurt, but a steady growth 
in the favor of the busy city, and in the 
wide and gracious service of the church 
‘to the people. The church is an out- 
‘reaching blessing to hundreds of indi- 
viduals and families, and to responsvie 
congregations that tax the capacity of 
the spacious sanctuary. Not the least 
among the solid elements in the present 
experience is the pastor’s loyalty to his 
‘People, and their expressed appreciation 
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of it, in handsome and substantial spon- 
taneity. Pastor Roy is of that ideal com- 
bination, Acadia and Newton. It. is a 
union of intelligence and devotion that 
finds favor in our best churches. 


Some Excellent Women. 


One of them is Rev. Laura E. Hartley, 
pastor three years of our church at 
Marshfield. Mrs. Hartley is too modest 
to be ordained as yet, but has not 
escaped being found out and appreciated. 
The appreciation was public and was 
heightened by her own modest surprise. 
It is a new Ford sedan, and now in this 
she will the more easily cover many a 
mile as she carries blessing to her scat- 
tered flock. The Rev. F. W. French of 
North Brockton was the happy spokes- 
man in the presentation, and was the 
gracious voice of many ffriends all 
through the Old Colony association that 
had part in the achievement. The pres- 
entation was made at the annual meeting 
of the Sunday school association. Mrs. 
Hartley is merely getting her deserts, 
after a hard and plucky struggle, which 
sudden widowhood brought to her. But 
friends and converts are filling her cup. 
She is the widow of Rev. Frank S. Hart- 
ley formerly of Natick. She is college 
trained, she knows what ministry is, and 
knows how to preach. 

Another of these excellent women is 
Miss Gertrude Hartley, a sister-in-law of 
Mrs. Hartley, and daughter of a minister. 
Under our state convention she is the 
associate leader of our young Baptist 
workers here in the Ford building and 
at Ocean Park, Me. For several years 
the Baptist workers have had monthly 
meetings following a plan of study that 
covered the year. They enlist some of 
our leading specialists in constructive 
Bible study, and methods of work. 
Graded workers are systematically 
guided in study and efficiency. Nearly 
200 workers from churches in eastern 
Massachusetts make a veritable beehive 
of Kingsley hall every month. 


Primary School Rally. 


May 23 Miss Hartley conducted a pri- 
mary school rally of our eastern teachers. 
It was a revelation to a visitor to see the 
large and interested company, to inspect 
the class exhibits in project instruction, 
and follow the strongly suggestive and 
inspiring program for primary work 
which it unfolded. The clear, confident 
method, the practical and sensible con- 
cept, the well-conceived Christian pur- 
pose, were constant and gratifying. It 
was a fine exhibition of the advanceinent 
made in the Sunday-school educational 
department of our state convention un- 
der its present management. 

One feature was noticed—the contribu- 
tions on the program brought by min- 
‘sters’ wives. Mrs. W. R. McNutt of 
Worcester, and Mrs. H. A. Hanson’ of 
Charlestown. were, in charm and auth- 
ority, the equal of the specialists. Our 


national leader of the children, Miss Nan 
F. Weeks, very ably discussed some of 
the possible and necessary utilities. Miss 
Priscilla H. Fowle, Ph. D., of Newton, 
intelligently treated the difficult subject 
of music. Miss Laura M. Gale of Med- 
ford sincerely stressed worship. Of 
course the leader, Miss Hartley, closed 
the full meeting with an inspiring ad- 
dress on, “Our Best Contribution.” 


More Home Talent. 


Dr. Henry S. Potter of Arlington 
sprang a delightful surprise upon our 
ministers in an address on Egypt, illus- 
trated by the stereopticon. The ease and 
mastery of it, the multiplicity of pictures 
rare in selection and quality, the plenti- 
tude of information and incident, the 
swift variation of fascinating interest— 
well, it was a great hour! With Dr. A. 
T. Kempton at the instrument, who also 
knows Egypt, they made a perfect team. 
It made you wonder how much more of 
such talent is available for us among our 
own ministers. Certainly, as a rule, they 
give us happy surprises. 

For the ministers on May 25, at their 
annual soldiers’ service, Bishop W. F. 
Anderson, our Methodist leader, spoke 
on the path to world peace. The bishop 
was at the front where he found his war 
lessons so convincing, and where he also 
reclinched his peace lessons. War ex- 
perience had so clarified and strength- 


‘ened his peace convictions that they 


powerfully appealed to every man’s 
Christian nature. He saw no way out of 
war into peace for the nations but the 
Christian way. The bishop is a great 
leader both in competency and character. 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
By Avsert H. FINN 


Annual Meeting of the Detroit Baptist 
Union 


The outstanding Baptist event each 
year in Detroit is the annual meeting 
and dinner of the Detroit Baptist Union. 
Then it is that a comprehensive view 
of what Detroit Baptists are unitedly 
doing is presented in personified re- 
ports of workers and the always states- 
manlike report of the board of trustees 
as given by the general superintendent, 
Dr. H. C. Gleiss. This year seven hours 
were given up to the presentation with 
a one hour’s intermission during which 
a reception was held in Memorial hall 
of the Woodward Avenue church to 
meet the honored guests and the officers 
and missionaries. 

The afternoon session was preceded 
by a devotional service led by Mrs. C. 
Frank Vreeland. President Power pre- 
sided at the business session which oc- 
cupied fully one and one-half hours, 
there being so many property matters 
that needed definite action. I cannot 
attempt to go into detail in these mat- 
ters but they show a most active year in 
church and chapel building is ahead— 
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probably the largest in the history of 
the Detroit Baptist Union. 

Doctor Gleiss made this comparison 
with twenty years ago—then seventeen 


When You Make a Wiil 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E, T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 


your treasure go.” 


> +Pews+PulpitseChancel Purnitures 
Sunday School Seating 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


McShane Bell Foundry o. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS— PEALS 
BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 

ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


Want Ads 


Collection Envelopes ‘‘wasteless system,” 


2 cents cheaper per carton. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Washington, D. C.—Visitors will find ex- 
cellent accommodations, home-like rooms, 
down town, close to White House. Restaur- 
ants near. Two blocks from Washington 
Auditorium. Garage facilities. Free map. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Address Mrs. 
Kern, 1912 “G” street, Northwest. 


churches and two mission stations, in- 
cluding megro churches, of which 
churches three have since gone out of 
existence and others have consolidated. 
Receipts of the treasurer for the, year, 
$1,106.64. This year we have forty-five 
white churches and five organized mis- 
sions and a membership of 15,000. There 
are now fifty negro churches with a 
membership exceeding 20,000, making us 
the largest communion, numerically, in 
this great city. The past year the ex- 
penditures of the treasurer of the union 
exceeded $300,000. 

Following action upon the strictly 
business matters came the annual report 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary (given by its 
president, Mrs. Herbert Whitaker), that 
wonderful body of consecrated souls that 
show their keen interest in all kingdom 
affairs by the heartiest cooperation in 
ways and things that women can best 
do. For instance they raised nearly $2,- 
500 for the pews and furnishings of the 
new edifice of the First Polish church 
recently dedicated. 

Detroit has a “good will industry,” in- 
terdenominational in character and Supt. 
John E. Martin told its story and 
achievements with telling effect. 

Mrs. W. H. Dorrance, chairman, told 
of the beautiful service being rendered 
by the Baptist Christian Americanization 
department. This work is spreading 
among the women of our churches as 
they learn how blessed is the result of 
their efforts among the foreign-speaking 
groups. 

Rev. Arthur H. Pace, superintendent, 
reported for the Advisory Council for 
Negro Work of the Detroit Baptist 
Union. This is another auxiliary ot the 
union whereby very efficient cooperation 
is had with the various negro Baptist 
churches. Detroit is making a record 
in its work among and for the growing 
negro population, It has its discourage- 
ments and difficulties, but Christian love 
can accomplish great things when rightly 
applied. Superintendent Pace is proving 
to be a wise leader. 

Religious education has for years held 
a prominent place in the objectives of the 
Detroit Baptist Union. Rev. Ben T. 
Leonard is director of this work which 
includes Bible schools, young people’s 
work and daily vacation Bible schools. 
Another educational conference is 
planned for the early fall. The Baptists 
generally have as many D.V.B.S. as all 
the other Protestant denominations 
taken together, but they are coming to 
appreciate better this wonderful method 
of introducing Christ into homes and 
lives that never knew him. 

The newest enterprise is the Detroit 
Baptist children’s home. It was author- 
ized one year ago and finally became 
ready to function about Nov. 1. The 
spacious home is already full to over- 
flowing and inadequate to meet the 
needs. Pres. Chas. T. Kingston pre- 
sented the annual report. 

Dr. Frank A. Smith, of the Home Mis- 
sion society, was our guest of honor. 
He sat on the sidelines drinking in the 
meaning of the various reports until 
called upon for his address which proved 
to be a fervent appeal for personal and 
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congregational evangelism. This is ft] 
basic purpose of all our denomination 
enterprises and it appears that a ne, 
evangelistic passion is burning throug’ 
out the nation. It was an impressive a. 
peal. 
Our second guest of honor was Fie 
Editor Cress, of THe Baptist. He pr 
sented the claims of our paper ino 
effectively and a much larger subseri 
tion list in Detroit is assured. | 
Dr. M. C. Pearson, executive secreéta 
of the Detroit Council of Churches, wl) 
is a regular attendant at the annual mee 
ings of the Detroit Baptist Union, in; _ 
earnest address explained how the ty 
organizations were working in constru 
tive harmony in kingdom building. 
The election of officers followe 
President, William S. Power; first vic 
president, C. M. Harmon; second vie) 
president, Wm. Moore; third vice-pre: 
dent, Rev, A. V. Allen; fourth vice-pre}_ 
dent, W. P. Lovett; fifth vice-preside: 
Rev. Albert G. Johnson; sixth vice-pre:_ 
dent, F. J. Whitney; seventh vice-pre: 
dent, Robert Ernst; secretary, Albert] 
Finn; treasurer, John A. Matheson; < 
torney and counselor, T. T. Leete; auc 
tors, Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mor’ 
gomery, C. P. A. 
The afternoon session closed aft 
prayer by Dr. J. E. Smith, director | 
the Michigan State Convention. 
Many are unable to attend the afte) 
noon sessions, who make it a rule to ¢ 
tend the dinner and evening progra! 
Before the afternoon session clos) 
these people began coming and at 6: 
a reception was given to two Drs. Smit’ 
Editor Cress, Drs. Gleiss and Pears 
and others, affording an opportunity f 
the faithful to meet our distinguish 
guests. Then came the call for dinn 
and 500 loyal Baptists moved into t| 
spacious dining-room where the ladies | 
the Woodward Avenue church served 
delightful meal. 
President Power halted the flow 
good fellowship to open the evening pr, 
gram. President Kingston appealed — 
the larger gathering for the support 
the Baptist children’s home. A beau) 
fully illustrated folder was at every pl 
giving needed information. > 
Doctor Smith of Lansing was intr 
duced as Grandfather M. B. C. He spo. 
of the larger work of the state and to 
how anxious he is to see work simil 
to the D. B. U. introduced into t 
larger cities of Michigan. 
Doctor Gleiss presented the annual 1 
Ee —————————— 


The Greater Immanuel Church at 
2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
will celebrate during the Sundays 
of June the close of the thirty years” 
ministry of the Pastor, Johnston 
Myers. 


Friends of the church and the pastor | 
are cordially invited to attend these June | 


services and show their approval of this | 
long period of service. This is the long- | 
est Baptist pastorate in the state of Tili- | 
nois and the longest in the history of |) 
the denomination in Chicago. 4 
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ort of the board, also in printed form 
ais year, but interspersed and aug- 
nented by illuminating explanations. 
“he real event of the evening was the 
‘ramatization of “Father D. B. U. Has a 
3irthday,” wherein Dr. Gleiss imper- 
onated Father D. B. U. and his many 
aission children came one by one to 
fer congratulations but incidentally to 
uggest what his or her particular work 
nd field needed at the hands of the 
ynited brotherhood of Detroit Baptists 
mown as the Detroit Baptist Union. 
(his was a most effective presentation 
nf the great needs of a great city which 
vas greatly intensified by a great map 
yf the city whereon were located the 
‘arious churches and missions. Last but 
hot least came Mother Lankin with one 
of the little girls from the Baptist chil- 
‘lren’s home 

| Rev. G. L. Wittet, a sort of father of 
yur Baptist city work, gave the closing 
‘nvocation. 

' It closed a great day and a great reve- 
lation to the the delegates from the 
sshurches. The program for the new year 
is even greater. 


‘Southern California Baptist 
Convention 
By Freperick W. HAtcH 


“Not by might nor by power, but by 
ny Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
This was the theme of the convention 
and the text of the annual sermon by 
Dr. S. W. Cummings of the University 
of Redlands. The reality of the unseen 
was emphasized throughout the conven- 
‘ion in its devotional hours and at all of 
he sessions, by the 1203 delegates and 
visitors from the churches meeting at the 
{mmanuel church of Long Beach, May 
19-22, which with its new building, lo- 
sated in a growing district of homes, 
entertained the gathering. Dr. Thomas 
'B. Frizelle is the efficient pastor. This 
splendid people have an indebtedness of 
$80,000 on the building. The matter was 
laid upon the hearts of the delegates and 
a plan was recommended to secure $25,- 
00 by the fourth of July next. 

The convention reported additions by 
daptism, 2650; letter, 3842; otherwise, 
1000. The total number of Baptists in 
Southern California churches is now 38,- 
484. There was an atmosphere of con- 
quest. It was voted unanimously to 
idopt the quota of $330,756, the same 
amount as last year, and to suffer no re- 
trenchment in our work or in our giving. 
We purpose to allow no retreat in the 
work of our state convention or in our 
city mission work in Los Angeles. A 
Baptist hospital for Southern California 
at Los Angeles was advocated by more 
aes one speaker. 

The convention laid emphasis upon 
three great lines of endeavor—evangel- 
ism, missions and. Christian education. 
Evangelism should lie at the heart of all 
our work. We should maintain it with 
real passion and genuine feeling. It 
should be our regnant purpose. Missions 
permeated every part of the four-days’ 
Program. A procession of missionaries 
-imarched to the platform at one session. 
Speakers were chosen to present the 


' 
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Recent Books of Distinction 


The Door That Has No Key 


By Bernard C. Clausen, D. D. 
Sermons for Real Americans 


Each chapter is an enlivening breath from 
the hills, surprising in freshness, full of 
wholesomeness and vigor. In discussing 
some real big questions for Christian Ameri- 
cans, the author seeks the channel of honest 
fairness between the cowardice that would 

_Say only pleasant things, and the partisan- 
ship which takes those from whom it differs 
at their worst. $1.25 net 


Borrowed Axes 
By Russell H. Conwell, D. D., LL. D. 


Sermons of Common Sense by the Author of 
“Acres of Diamonds’ 


The varied life and large human interests 
of Doctor Conwell are evident in all that he 
does. These ten sermons are of his best. 
They are not theological studies, but out- 
pourings of a soul full of the practical social 
concern of the Gospel. $1.25 net 


The Miracle of Me 


By Bernard C. Clausen, D. D. 


Pulpit addresses by the author of ‘‘Preach 
It Again,’ that are startling and different; 
full of human interest, glorying in the Gos- 
pel. Every one of the twelve sermons is a 
shout of boasting as the preacher points to 
a truth from God. $1.25 net 


The Minister and His 
Ministry 
By John Mahan English, D. D. 


Doctor English speaks of the minister first 
as a preacher and then as a leader in his 
church and community, and shows the equip- 
ment necessary to the minister’s best prod- 
uct in preaching and leadership. Simple, 
Scriptural, practical, this book illustrates 
the finest ideals of the pastor’s place and 
work, and shows the road to attainment. 

$1.25 net 


Being a Christian 
By Robert H. Ashworth, D. D. 


What is it to be a Christian? How may I 
become a Christian? Why and when should 
the Christian join the church? These are 
some of the questions asked and answered 
in the seven chapters of this little book. 
Simple in statement, practical in purpose, it 
is adapted to be of excellent service among 


Philippines 
By P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 


Experiences in work in 
the mission field in the 
Philippines in the form of 
an entrancing story. 

$1.50 net 


aries and Pioneers 
By W. S. Stewart 


Stories of Baptist mis- 
sionary heroism and 
achievement, 

$1.50 net 


The Monuments and the 
Old Testament 


By Ira Maurice Price, Ph. D. 


New Rewritten Edition with Maps and 
New Illustrations 


The value of this work is proved by the 
steady sale during a quarter of a century. 
The book in its present form has been re- 
written from cover to cover. A host of new 
illustrations has been added, among them a 
dozen maps. As the title indicates, the aim 
is to bring together information on the Old 
Testament afforded by excavations and de- 
cipherment of the records of the old world 
of Western Asia and Egypt. Profusely illus- 
trated. $2.50 net 


Worship in Drama 
By Charles Arthur Boyd 


A, Manual of Methods and Material for 
Young People and their Leaders. The book 
is divided into two parts, one stating the 
Why and How of religious drama by young 
people, the other giving the What in the 
form of five Biblical dramas, two missionary 
pageants, and two pageants for special days. 
The book will be found practical in its sug- 
gestions, $1.60 net 


Making a Missionary 
Church 


By Stacy R. Warburton 


The book takes its inception from the 
need of a comprehensive and unified mission- 
ary plan for the whole church, and goes at 
once into the heart of the problem—the 
training of the pastor and of all church 
leaders, and the development of living mis- 
sionary interest and activity in every de- 
partment. $1.75 net 


A China Shepherdess 
By Margaret T. Applegarth 


Twenty-two delightful missionary stories 
about China, interesting to all ages, “‘ready- 
to-tell.” Illustrated with twenty-two pen 
and ink drawings by the author, showing 
how to make Chinese objects to illustrate 
the stories. Dozens of quaint and appropriate 
Chinese proverbs. To read these chapters is 
to accompany a most charming traveler into 
the heart of a mission school in interior 


China. $1.75 net 
Animal Land 
By William Allen Colcord 


Thrilling, entertaining, and informative. 
Three hundred TRUE stories about Animals, 
Birds, and Insects, delightfully told, Six- 
teen original full-page illustrations; 21 fea- 
ture pages. Bound in red cloth, stamped in 


young people and those who have to do with colors, with jacket in colors. 12mo. 462 
them. $1.00 net pages. $1.75 net 
Three New Missionary Books 

Anita: A Tale of the Early Baptist Mission- God’s Dynamite 


By P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 


Changing a world by 


prayer. <A story of mis- 
sionary work in eight 
countries. 


Paper, 50 cents net. 
Cloth, 75 cents net. 


All books reviewed, mentioned or advertised in THE BAPTIST can be secured from 
our nearest house. Send for Catalogs of Books, Church and Sunday School Supplies. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 


1107 McGee St., Kansas City 
439 Burke Bldg., Seattle 
223 Church St., Toronto 
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work in all parts of the world. “Vhe 
field is the world: the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom.” Only one 
church out of 135 failed to give to the 
denominational budget. Eighty-two se- 
cured their full quotas. Many exceeded 
their quotas. Dr. A. W. Rider, in a 
masterly address, said that there was a 


Christian education received attention 
at nearly every session. Pres. V. L. 
Duke of the University of Redlands and 
Pres. C. M. Hill of the Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School were speakers. At Red- 
lands there are nine students for the 
ministry and twenty-seven student vol- 
unteers. Out of 465 students, 264 are 


rising tide of missionary conviction in 
spite of the reduced national budgets. 


from Baptist homes. 
are forty students for the ministry in 


At Berkeley there 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


(Founded 1865) 


Member of North Central Association 
College of Arts and Science 
Offers Degree of A. B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 


For bulletins and other 
information write 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
In the City of Philadelphia 


Temporary Office, 1701 Chestnut Street 


OTTAWA, KANSAS 


Conservatory of Music 


Beautiful campus, 
modern stone build- 
ings, superior equip- 
ment, mew science 
hall, new gymnas- 
ium, swimming pool. 


Pre - professional 
courses: medicine, 
law, engineering, 
journalism, business, 
agriculture, educa- 
tion, ministry. 


Special attention 
to training Christian 
workers, high school 
teachers, music, 
home economics, 
physical education. 


Next session begins 
Sept. 8, 1925 


President ERDMANN SMITH, A.M., LL.D. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


As a result of the response from our people to the first 
announcement of the Eastern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in the city of Philadelphia our trustees have pur- 
chased two fine properties, located in the heart of the 
city and fronting the beautiful park known as Ritten- 
house Square. This will be the home of the Seminary 
and we are most fortunate in securing this tine equip- 
ment. 


Educational Standards 


It will be the purpose of the trustees and faculty of 
the Seminary to maintain the highest educational stand- 
ards as to entrance requirements, instruction and gradua- 
tion. 


Doctrinal Basis 


This institution is founded in loyalty to evangelical 
Christianity. The “Doctrinal Basis,’ published in the 
bulletins of the Seminary, is scriptural and definite. 


Faculty 


The faculty is now being chosen with the utmost care. 
They must represent the best educational ideals and must 


be men of sound and reverent scholarship. 


schools: 


The School of Theology, including the subjects usually 
offered in any standard theological seminary. 
The School of Christian Education (Religious Peda- 


gogy) 


The School of Missionary Training. 
The School of Gospel Music. 


Study and Research a | 

In Philadelphia, with its more than two million souls, 

there are unusual opportunities for study and research. | 

There are 761 public and semi-public libraries; Great 
Museums; Music Schools and Art Galleries. 


Student Aid 


Four Schools 
The organization of the 


La 
THE BAPTIS' 


training. A woman’s department is h 
ing developed. 

The church schools are growing in siz 
and efficiency. Forty-six vacation chure) 
schools were held last year. Increasin| 
attention is given to the training of th 
young people in our churches under th) 
direction of Mr. Oliver Cummings, | 
training school will be conducted ;¢| 
Pacific Palisades in August. A plea we! 
made for an enlarged program of Chrij| 
tian education in the churches. Ver! 
practical conferences were held in ma) 
ters of missionary instruction in fh! 
churches, conducted by Rev. Floyd ] 
Carr of New York. 

Resolutions were passed on sever 
vital matters. All immigrants to Ca’ 
ifornia should be placed upon a quoi 
basis. World peace through a worl! 
court should be advocated. Support we 
asked for a more rigid enforcement (| 
the prohibition amendment to the const! 
tution. Missionary money should | 
paid monthly to the missionary budget} 
The state should be asked to grant pe 
mission for released time religious i, 
struction. 

Under the leadership of Dr. W. ] 
Harper, executive secretary, the conve 
tion proceeded to its business with e1 
thusiasm and loving unanimity. Doctc 
Harper says, “We are too busy with tk! 
Lord’s work to spend any time in th. 
criticism of one another’s theology.” D, 
Frank O. Belden of Bakersfield preside 
over the sessions. Prayer and praise pe: 
meated all the sessions. The conventio| 
meets next year at Pomona. 


Seminary includes four 


If student aid is needed write Harry Watson Barras, | 
D.D., Treasurer Student Fund. . 
The first seSsion of the Seminary will begin September ~ 
22, 1925. Write for new bulletin. 


Frank M. Goodchild, President Board of Trustees | 
James A. Maxwell, D. D., Curtis Lee Laws, Vice-Presidents. . 


For information write the President of the Seminary, Charles T. Ball, 


1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i 
| 
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commencement At Northern 
By AUGUSTINE S. CARMAN 

‘That stalwart stripling, the Northern 
iptist Theological Seminary, celebrated 
b twelfth anniversary, beginning with 

e baccalaureate service at the Second 
Lich, Sunday morning, May 17. The 
‘rmon was preached by Rev. John L. 
ampbell of Carson- Newman college, be- 


‘re a large congregation. Doctor 
ampbell, with stirring eloquence and 
vofound conviction, maintained the 


‘gh level of his work in New York 
‘ty, Cambridge, Mass., and Vancouver. 
‘he influence of his personality and 
‘essage was deepened by his address 
a Monday evening at the theological 
wmference held in Byrne hall of the 
sminary. 

On Sunday evening, the annual mis- 
onary sermon was delivered at the 
fabernacle church by Rev. Harry 
(arke Colebrook, secretary of the New 
‘ork State Convention and previously 
eprominent New York pastor. It was 
ewinsome, searching, appealing presen- 


ition of the marching orders of the 


wurch. 

‘Senior class day exercises, Tuesday 
tening, were in lighter vein and were 
istly enjoyed by students and their 
jends. The alumni dinner, Wednesday 


yon, was served by the Garfield Arms 


tel, and trustees’ meetings and smaller 
mferences filled in the time till the 
ilminating event of commencement, 


thursday evening, in the Tabernacle - 


hurch,, graciously ‘opened by Pastor 
eid and people since the crowds have 
come too great for the seminary 
iapel. The large church auditorium 


vas filled on this occasion. 


A splendid class of twenty-two gradu- 
ies in academic gowns filled the cen- 
'r front pews of the church. The sem- 
jary chorus under Professor Rodeheav- 
/ sang twice; the congregation joined 


lartily in two seminary lyrics, and six 


dung men delivered orations of excel- 
nt quality in a way that promised 
ue for the pulpit work of the speak- 

The students usually vindicate 


their ability as preachers, pastors and 
evangelists before graduation and find 
fields awaiting them, or having been oc- 
cupied by them long before commence- 
ment time. President Taft delivered 
a wise and thoughtful address to the 
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class upon the ministerial task that lay 
before them, and, in conjunction with 
Dr. J. H. Byrne, chairman of the board 
of trustees, delivered the diplomas to 
the waiting, black-robed candidates. 
with the honorary degree of doctor of 


Tuition Free. Moderate Cost. 


of the Scriptures. 
School of Theology. 


Norton HALL 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Session Opens September 22, 1925 


SPECIALSERATURES 


English Bible courses, devoting 7% hours per week to careful 
study under professors who are experts in the original languages 


School of Comparative Religion and Missions. 
School of Sunday School Pedagogy. 

School of Christian Sociology. 

School of Church Efficiency. 


Catalogue giving complete information sent upon request 


Address 
E. Y. MULLINS, President, 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


PILLSBURY ACADEMY 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
A Christian Boarding-School for Boys from Twelve to 


Eighteen years of age. 
Careful supervision. 
scholarship and conduct. 


Sixteen acre Campus, Dormitories. 
Small classes. 
Military training. New catalog. 


High standards of 


MILO B. PRICE, Principal 


The Divinity School 
of the 
University of Chicago 


Will enjoy vastly 
improved facilities 
in its new building 
'to be occupied at 
/the opening of the 


Autumn Quarter. 


oo leading to the degrees A.M., D.B. and Ph.D., offered in preparation for the pasto 
service "and teaching. 


Address: Dean SHAILER MATHEWS, The Divinity School, the University of Chicago. 


The New Theological Building 


Circulars of information on request. 


Large Faculty 


Curriculum 
Adapted to 
Present Day 
Needs 


Exceptional facil- 
ities in preparation 
for the pas- 
torate 


Practical Training 
under Competent 
Supervision 


rate, religious education, missionary service, social 
Correspondence invited. 
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divinity to Secretary Colebrook, whose 
noble missionary 


evening was fresh in the minds of his 


hearers, 
Among the announcements was that 


of the practical completion of the fund 


Wayland Academy 


1855-1925 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Full college preparatory course 
Graduates in twenty-six 
colleges. 
Twenty acres 
Seven buildings 
Fine athletic field 
A School of Music in 


separate building 


A Home School with True 
Christian Atmosphere 


Catalogue at request 


Principal 
EDWIN P. BROWN 


Keuka College 


for Women 


KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 


Summer School, June 80 to August 
9. Men are admitted to classes 
during the summer term. 


Regular session opens September 
22, 1924. 


A. H. NORTON, President 


William Jewell College 
Liberty, Missouri 


A fully accredited college. Member of 
North Oentral Association and accredited by 
Association of Colleges and Universities. Fac- 
ulty specialists in their departments; Ph, D. 
graduates of leading universities of America 
and Europe. Regular college courses leading 
to A. B. degree and pre-professional courses 
for Law, Medicine, Engineering, Commerce 
and Agriculture. special advantages for 
Ministerial Students and those preparing to 
teach. Beautiful Campus; Large Gymnasium; 
Modern Dormitories; extensive Library; ex- 

’ cellent laboratories; wholesome physical, so- 
cial, moral and religious conditions. A Chris- 
tian education directed toward character 
building. Expenses $350 to $400 per year. 
For catalog or other information address 

H. C. WAYMAN, President. 


Pc ay 
THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 
President, J. MINOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


sermon of Sunday - 


of $60,000 for the endowment of a chair 
of homiletics in memory of Dr. Henry 
G. Weston, for so long president of 
Crozer Theological seminary. It is 
fitting that this memorial to one of our 
greatest denominational leaders should 
be established here, since he began his 
ministry in Illinois with the infant con- 
gregation that is now the strong First 
church of Peoria. For his first year 
he received no salary, but “boarded 
’round.” When he needed a new suit 
of clothes some mother in Israel would 
spin enough more of the family allot- 
ment of jeans to make up a suit for 
the beloved young pastor. 

Three of the faculty families have al- 
ready entered the fine seminary apart- 
ment building, Heinrichs hall, and with 
the coming of new members to the 
faculty, the outlook for next year is 
most promising. 


The West Wee aE State 
Convention 
By CLARENCE W. KEMPER 

The West Virginia State Convention 
met in the sixty-first annual session with 
the First church of Kenova, a small city 
at the juncture of the states of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio and Virginia (before West 
Virginia's independent statehood) as the 
abbreviated name indicates. Despite 
the small community of but a few thou- 
sand souls the church of more than 
500 members and its splendid modern 
building, worth $100,000, happily enter- 
tained the convention. 

State Secretary A. S. Kelly’s report 
showed that this state had achieved and 
failed during the year about on the same 
percentage of the other states of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. How the 
kingdom program suffers in a year of 
reaction! How unfortunate is that 
lethargy which allows twelve months to 
pass before churches participate in un- 
dergirding that program with the coin 
of the realm! For the sake of the future 
we Baptists should find a way to finance 
our great work in advance. 

The Baptists of the state had been 
agitated for some time since very seri- 
ous consideration had been given by the 
city of Charleston in an effort to offer 
an inducement which would bring the 
two Baptist schools, Broaddus junior 
college and Alderson academy, to that 
city and blend them into one great 
college. Some indefiniteness from dif- 
ferent angles prevented that happy 
possibility and Broaddus remains at 
Philippi and becomes a standard four- 
year college and Alderson becomes a 
girls’ school. However, the Baptists of 
the state are unified on their educational 
program as never before. 

Much thought was given to consider- 
ation of the future of our work in this 
state. Baptists are making great strides 
and the future is full of promise. With- 
in the past twelve years 41,666 persons 
have been baptized into the member- 
ship of our churches. 

Such cities as Charleston and Hunt- 
ington are great Baptist centers. These 
two cities combined would represent a 
population of but 130,000, yet they have 


"well attended, it was obvious that mam) 


between twelve and fifteen chu 
within their bounds. They have at leas! 
eight church schools whose average at! 
tendance runs above 500 and one ¢ 
them runs well above 1000. The tw 
church plants of Fifth avenue, Huntin 
ton and Baptist Temple, Charlestor 
are worth today $1,000,000, and if b 
some catastrophe the Baptist chure 
properties in land, buildings and furnish| 
ings were wiped out it would requir) 
an outlay of $2,000,000 to reproduc 
that now enjoyed by the Baptists ¢! 
these two cities. In the same citie 
the Baptist membership is increasin| 
annually at the approximate rate 0 
1000. It would be difficult to find with 
in the bounds of the Northern Baptis. 
Convention a more responsive area fo| 
Baptist work. 4 


Our people are captured by the visio 
of a great tomorrow. Pastor John af 
Brown of the First church of Grafto. 
preached the annual sermon on “Th 
Religion of Tomorrow” while Pasto. 
Clarence W. Kemper of the Charlesto| 
Temple gave a message on “The King) 
dom Program in West Virginia Te! 
morrow.” Dr, F. W. Padelford of th’ 
board of education and President M. EF! 
Adams of Georgetown college in thei 
messages dealt with our educationz| 
tasks of tomorrow. 


It all comes about because the stat | 
is being so rapidly developed and on’ 
might say revolutionized. Nestle 
among the hills and mountains she wa) 
slow in development. In the last quarte 
century she has made great strides i 
development of her natural resources 
now having more blue grass than fame 
Kentucky and being one of the leaders i} 
coal, oil and gas. Because of her moun 
tain streams it is now apparent tha| 
she is the richest in hydro-electric powe’ 
of any state east of the Mississipp 
Just now we are on the eve of stagget 
ing development. A great road syster, 
is under way, linking every communit 
so that the Switzerland of America, a| 
the state is often called, has a wonder! 
ful future. a, | 

Our out-of-state guests and speaker 
were Dr, F. W. Padelford, Dr. P. H, || 
Lerrigo, Dr. W. P. Adams, Miss Lyd| 
M. Jenkins and Mrs. Robert Bruc! 
Smith. These received a hearty well 
come and brought to us splendid ties 
sages: | 

While the spring-time convention wa| 


representatives from our numerous _ 
churches were prevented from bein; 
there ge: of the Sigg of farm eat 


Charleston. .The convention chure 
will be that of the new Baptis 
Temple, admirably fitted to care & 
such a meeting. 

The executive board is sending ou 
secretary, Dr. A. S. Kelley, to th 
Northern Baptist Convention at Se attl 
while Rev. Clarence W. Kemper of th 
Charleston Temple is on the program 
and others from West Virginia vil 


| oe 


7 
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ad, though the distance will make the 
ate delegation much smaller than 
ual. 

‘Listening in on this state convention, 
ey one must have felt that the people 
¢ this state are making great strides; 
coming a strong vigorous force for 
shteousness; exerting themselves to 
yatch the stupendous development now 
ging on in the “little mountain state.” 


Iowa News 
By J. Orrtn GouLp 

Perhaps the most important chapel 
service in Des Moines university this 
yar, was held in the athletic field May 
1. The occasion was breaking ground 
fr the new $50,000 Thornburg memorial 
{ld house. Headed by the university 
Ind, Pres. John W. Million, Mr. C. E. 
Junn, chairman of board of trustees, 
wmbers of the faculty, and the entire 
cident body, marched four abreast 
fym the administration building to the 
ealetic field. The long line of peo- 
y2 connected with the university was a 
rst inspiring sight. A number of brief 
edresses were made, and Mr. Hunn 
lted the first spadeful of earth for 
te new memorial building. Mr. Z. C. 
nornburg, in whose memory the build- 
zis to be erected, was a prominent edu- 
(tor of Des Moines, having served in 
tarly every capacity connected with 
te school system. Until very recently 
i was dean of the preparatory depart- 
tent of the university, resigning that 
{sition to become postmaster of the 
cy of Des Moines. He was chairman 
¢ the executive committee of Des 
Moines university, also an officer of the 
Iwa Inter-Collegiate Athletic associa- 
tn. It is very fitting that this new 
hilding be erected to his memory, on 
t2 grounds once owned by Highland 
irk college, his alma mater, but now 
longing to Des Moines university. 

More than one thousand athletes from 


| The Grand 
| Island College 


| Grand Island, Nebraska 


: A College of Liberal Arts giv- 
| ing the B. A. and B.S. degrees 


| JOHN MASON WELLS, President 


| Trains for leadership. One-tenth of 
her graduates have entered the 
Christian callings. 


| Beautiful campus, valued at $400,000. 


For her present maintenance and 
| development she needs your moral 
and financial help. 


| Send to her your sons and daughters 
for their education. 


Write your will in her favor. 


Send to her a specific -gift. 


Write your insurance with her as 
beneficiary. 
5 


s 


various schools of the state have com- 
peted on the athletic field of Des Moines 
University during the past year. 

Rev. Bruce Kinney, director of In- 
dians missions for the Home Mission 
society, spoke at the University church 
Sunday morning, May 24, and at the 
First church the same evening. A num- 
ber of special gifts were received for 
the new Crow Indian Baptist mission 
house at the Upper Big Horn Mission 
in Montana. Doctor Kinney also of- 
ficiated at the wedding ceremony of his 
niece Miss Alice Kinney while in Des 
Moines. 

The annual meetings of the University 
and Forest Avenue churches were held 
May 13. 
for the same date. Encouraging reports 
were made concerning the work the past 
year for each of the churches. 

Rev, A. N. Nettleman, pastor of For- 
est Avenue church, has been ill with 
the flu recently. Rev. Howland Hanson 
supplied the pulpit Sunday, May 17. 
Mrs. Nettleman also has had the flu. 

Rev. R. T. Craig, pastor of the First 
church, is back into the harness again 
with his usual vigor. The church has 
made some necessary improvements, 
grading the street entrances. 

Honorable Carl E. Milliken, president 
of the N. B. C., was the guest of the 
Iowa Convention board at its recent 
meeting in Des Moines. A dinner was 
arranged at the Grant club in honor 
Mr. Milliken. A splendid program fol- 
lowed, with a thorough discussion re- 
garding the future policies of the work 
of the Baptist denomination. Rev. G. 
P. Mitchell, executive secretary for lowa 
Baptists, is to be congratulated on the 
success of the board meeting. 

President John +W. Million, of Des 
Moines university, is in great demand 
as a speaker at commencement time, 
especially among high schools of Iowa. 
He delivered the baccalaureate sermon 
for the graduating class of the univer- 
sity, May 31. He is also a member of 
the executive committee of the N. B. C. 

The per capita giving for the members 
of the University church for the year: 
Current expenses $17.65 or 34 cents per 
week; benevolences $6.94 or 13 cents per 
week. 


Program of the Baptist Bible 
Union of North America 


First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, Wash. 
June 24-29, 1925 


Wednesday. 
3:00 p.m. Address Dr. F. W. Farr, Los 


There was no arrangement’ 
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Angeles, Cal. “The 
Scripture.” 

7:45 p. m. Address: Dr. W. B. Riley, 
Minneapolis, Minn., “The Creation.” 
Thursday. 

10:00 a. m. Address: Dr. O. W. Van- 
Osdel, Grand Rapids, Mich. “The 

Holy Spirit.” 

3:00 p.m. Address: Dr. F..W. Farr, Los 
Angeles, Cal.,.“Prophet, Priest and 
King.” 

7:45 p.m. Address: Dr. J. Frank Norris, 


Inspiration of 


Fort Worth, Tex., “The Four-Fold ° 
Creation.” 
Friday. 

10:00 a. m. Address: Dr. O. W. Van- 
Osdel, Grand Rapids, Mich. “The 
Devil.” 

3:00 p. m. Address: Dr. W. B. Hinson, 


Portland, Ore., “Christ and His Bible.” 


7:45 p. m. Address: Dr. T. T. Shields, 
Toronto, Ontario, “The Deity of 
Christ.” 


BETHEL INSTITUTE 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
—. 


Trains Young Peo- 


ple for Leader- 
ship in Church 
and Missionary 


work, as well as 
Community Serv- 
ice, and Profes- 
sional Life. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Preparatory, Academic, Music, Domestic 
Science, Expression, Bible and Missionary 
Training, all in the English language; 
Theological training for bi-lingual service. 


ENROLLMENT 311 


Accredited by North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
State Universities. Equipment modern— 
Large and valuable library—Spirit safe and 
sane—Atmosphere Christian—Graduates in 
Foreign Missionary Service as well as on 
home fields, and other walks and profes- 
sions—Abundant opportunities for Christian 
work—65 per cent of students support 
themselves in whole or in part—Outlook 
for self-support good on account of 
strategic location of school, midway be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


For catalogs, information regarding courses, 
tuition, etc., address 


G. ARVID HAGSTROM, President 


BETHEL 
INSTITUTE, 
ST.) PAUE. 

MINN. 


DOANE ACADEMY, Granville, Ohio 


A strictly college preparatory school. 


In the atmosphere of Denison University 
and enjoying all the general advantages 
of the larger institution. 


Especial aid to Baptists preparing for 
definite Christian service. 


Ideal school for the belated student who 
wishes to make rapid progress. 


Unusual opportunities offered by the 
Denison University Conservatory of 
music. 

Organized athletics and excellent fa- 
cilities for physical training. 

Expenses low by reason of endowment. 
Students entering Denison with condi- 
tions can make them up in Doane while 
taking college work. 


For catalog and information, apply to 


H. RHODES HUNDLEY, Principal 
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Saturday. 
2:30 p. m. Report of Executive Com- 
mittee. Election of Officers and Stand- 


3:00 p. m. Address: Dr. W. B. Riley, 
Minneapolis, Minn., “Why the Baptist 
Bible Union?” 

7:45 p. m. Address: Dr. T. T. Shields, 


11:00 a. m. Address: 


ing Committees for the year. 
F. W. Farr, 
“Election in the 


7:45 p. m. Address: Dr. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
Plan of Redemption.” 

Sunday. 


ris, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Dr. J. Frank Nor- 


10:00 a.m. Address: 

Portland, Ore., “Paul and His Gospel.” 
Address: Dr. J. Frank Norris, 
“The Freedom of 


2:30) pam. 


Fort Worth, Tex., 


Toronto, Ontario. 


Monday. 


The 
Baptist 


Missionary 


Training 


School 


ACADEMIC WORK 


1. One year course for col- 
lege graduates. 

Il. Two year course for stu- 
dents of advanced standing. 

III. Three year course for 
high school graduates. 

IV. Special one year Church 
Secretarial Course. 

This is an intensive course 
to prepare young women as 
efficient secretaries to pastors 
and churches. Applicants for 
this course must be high 
school graduates with full 
training in stenography, type- 


Bible 
Religious Psychology 
Religious Pedagogy 


Kindergarten 
Church History 
Parliamentary Law 


bookkeeping, and 
business English, and must 
promise to enter religious 
work upon completion of the 
course. 

Expenses for day students 
(exclusive of meals taken at 


writing, 


the school) $93.00. For dor- 
mitory students $340. 

All other courses $300 per 
year. 


FIELD WORK 


I. Raymond Institute. 
Daily Mission Kindergarten. 
Weekly Industrial School 
Boys’ Club, Girls’ Club, 

ES EE SE ET 
SUBJECT GROUPS 
College English 
Home Hconomics 
(Including Domestic Art, In- 
dustrial Art and Domestic 
Science) 
Music 
Comparative Religions 


Classes in Bnglish. 
Graded Sunday School. 

II. Katherine House. 
Week-end work for Seniors. 
Week-day classs in Religious 

Hducation. 

Ill. Brooks House. 
Week-end work for seniors. 

IV. Gary, Indiana. 
Week-day classes in Religious 

Bducation. 

V. South Chicago. 

Saturday and Sunday work 
among the Mexicans. 

VI. Observation and Survey 
Work in Kindergarten and 
Sunday School, and Sociology. 


Christian Americanization 
Spanish 
Business Education 


Physical Education (including 
gymnasium work, medical 
and Red Cross courses). 


Scholarship of $200 per year granted, if needed, for all students, except those taking the 


Church Secretarial Course, 


MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, President, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago. 


Sioux Falls College 


1883—1925 


Breaking the record this year in the number 
of graduates with the A. B. degree 


REV. FRED G. BOUGHTON, President, 
SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 


SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 


Member of the North Central Association 


The Baptist College of Illinois, offering courses in 
LIBERAL ARTS—MUSIC 


A Christian college with strong faculty, excellent library and well 


equipped laboratories. 


Dormitories for men and women. 


Large enough for highest standards 
Small enough for personal touch. 
Write for catalog and information to 


GEORGE MILTON POTTER, President. 


Dr. W. B. Hinson, 


THE BAPTIS 


the Ministry.” | 

3:45 p.m. Address: Dr TieT Shields, 
Toronto, Ontario, “The Atonement,” 

7:30 p.m. Address: Dr. J. Frank Norris, 
Fort Worth, Tex., “The Indepeaa 
of the Church.” 

8:45 p. m. Address: Dr. W. B. | 
Minneapolis, Minn., “Autocracy Intol- 
erable to True Baptists.” | 


Here, There and Everywhere 


WILKINSBURG, Pa., Rey. C. H. Rust, pas- 
tor, on May 13 held the largest annual 
meeting in the history of the church 
Sixty-four new members were received 
during the year. The budget for this 
year will run close to $30,000. The 
church has appointed a superintendenj 
of diaconate leaders who will have 
charge of fifty groups in the church, A 
forum, with questions from the people 
is conducted Sunday evenings. The pas 
tor is giving the heart of morning ser 
mons in verse. | 

Miss EMity JANE McNary, of Craee 
and Mr. Clarence P. Leety, director 0 
men and boys’ work at the Rankir 
Christian center, Pa., were united in mar 
riage by Rev. C. Wallace Petty at thi 
Hawthorne Avenue Presbyterian chureh 
Tuesday, May 19. 

EvANGELIST Ray PALMER, now located a 
161 Briarcliff Road, Atlanta, Ga. ha 
closed a great meeting with the Wes 
End Baptist church, Newberry, S. C. 

Rev. Z. C. O’FAarRRELL, pastor Firs 
church, Butte, Mont., recently attende 
a family reunion at Pigeon Creek, Ala 
in the home of his mother. 

Rev. Roy D. Kine has settled as pay 
at Moab, Utah. 

Turtle Creek, Pa., Rev. A. E. Douglas 
pastor, closes the year with all bills paw 
and a small balance in the treasury. Th 
committee on finance recommended © 
larger budget for this year, includin) 
$500 additional for the pastor’s salary 
which was unanimously adopted. 

THE NEW BRICK BUILDING of the Harmon 
church, Beaver Association, Pa. wa 
dedicated May 10. 3 

DuRING THE PAST THREE MONTHS thirty 
four have joined Immanuel church, Bul 
falo, N. Y., by baptism, three by exper 
ence and nine by letter. The Easter ol 
fering was over $200. Rev. Norman i 
Liddy has been granted a three- month 
leave of absence to visit his parents i 
Australia. a 

Rev. A. C. WICKENDEN, for a number ¢ 
years pastor at Owatonna, Minn, ha 
offered his resignation, and has accepte 
a call to the First church, Mason Cit 
Iowa. 

THE WOMEN OF First, FALL RIVER, Mass 
held a missionary luncheon last mont 
with more than 100 women present. Th 
spiring messages were brought by Mis 
Elsie Kappen, Miss Ruth Howard, an 
Doctor Lerrigo. 

At DeLEvAN AVENUE, Buffalo, N. Ys r 
Bible school has reached a new atten 
ance goal of 44. Twenty- -seven We! 
baptized and five taken in .by itt ¢ 
the same day. 


(Continued on page 605.) 
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Station WCOY 


; eps is station WCOY (We Count On You), radio- 


casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, third 
floor of the Immanuel Bldg., at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., 


' Chicago. 


“Good evening, friends. Better get the loud speaker 


| adjusted for the message tonight. The whole family ought 


to hear it. 


Our guest is Dr. R. M. West, pastor at Lewis- 
burg, Pa. He will favor us with an original offering en- 
titled, “The Irritating Blessing.’ Dr. West.” 


“Here you come again! 
THE BAPTIST, knocking at my door;. 


Your tribe is surely numerous. 

When I signed on the dotted line, 

And paid my hard-earned money— 

You were to come but weekly— 
Fifty-two times. a year enough. 

But now, as time is winging, 

Every other day you seem to come. 
Your next oldest brother before me lies, 
Unopened, unattended and unread. 

Yet comes your clean, appealing face 
Smiling in upon me, claiming my attention. 
What mighty spirits shift the gears 
That, flying, bring you hither? 


“You and your tribe are piled about me, 
Each one plethoric with news and wisdom. 
At sight of you, my peace of mind 


_ Fades like painted face in summer rain storm; 


You get on my nerves. Why do you not 

Obscure your tribal name a trifle? 

Why not ‘A’ BAPTIST with seeming humility 

Rather than this flaunting “THE,” “THE,” CTE?” 
I’d not resent the use of tribal name, 

But every week you get my goat 

Since I have neither itime nor ability 


To properly digest you. I am perplexed 
And well nigh driven to despair. 


“Yet, I’ve learned to trust you long ago. 

It is not ever necessary, with antiseptic 

To fumigate your innards. You carry content 
Precious, such as edifies my entire family. 
The point of personal irritation is 

That you, with deft and quiet fingers 
Unceasingly pry open my guarded wallet 
And set its contents running 

Into missionary channels. 

You set up things before my eyes,— 

Things that are very far away 

And make them really appear as urgently important 
As my provincial interests here next door. 
You have the sturdy audacity to make 

The sweep and call of life, in all 
Denominational affairs and missions 

Look equally important and appealing 

As my own local parish. 


“T surrender to your constant plea, 

Since your Master’s name is graven on my heart 
I feel that you amount to very much. 

And though you set the world to tugging 

At my heartstrings, ’twere better thus 

Than to vegetate in selfish isolation. 

So welcome be as one that serves,— 

Thrice welcome, you irritating blessing.” 


“The office boy says that in his opinion David Harum 
was right about all things serving a useful purpose—even 
fleas. He said that a reasonable amount of fleas was good 
for a dog—they kept him scratching and helped him to 
forget that he was a dog. He says it looks as though 
we might have a tolerably hot summer. 


“Goodnight, friends of the blue. We will be on the air 
again June 20. Tune in for WCOY.” 


ion RAR HAUL UARCUUU TAU 


KEYSTONE 
ACADEMY 


FACTORYVILLE, PA. 


FOUNDED 1868 
A SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 


LOCATION. Near Scranton. Accessible by 
Train, Trolley, and Auto.. Entrance to Cam- 
pus only a few yards from the Lackawanna 
Trail. 


CAMPUS AND SURROUNDINGS. Twenty 
acres of unsurpassed natural beauty with 
surroundings which invite all forms of out- 
of-door sports. 


EQUIPMENT. Rooms—Large, well furnished, lighted and 


heated. 

Wholesome Food—Excellently prepared. and served. 

Laboratories and Class Rooms fully equipped. 

Gymnasium—With complete apparatus for indoor sports 
and gymnasium classes. 

Athletic Field—For out-of-door sports. 


COURSES. Outlined to meet the requirements of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, guaranteeing 


Small classes permit 


thorough preparation for college. 
a personal interest in each student. 


FACULTY. Men of 
teaching experience. 


ATHLETICS. Squads are under the direction of Coaches 
who, in developing winning teams, also develop gentle- 
manly sportsmanship. 


CARE OF SICK. Matron, a Trained Nurse. 


character, college training, and 


WHOLESOME TRADITIONS AND HIGH MORAL TONE 


For catalog and other information, address 


Principal CURTIS E. COE 
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THE BAPTIST 


The Old Faith and the New Knowledge | 
is in the air 


Tennessee is all ‘het’ up over the teaching of the new knowl- 
edge in the public schools and the recent law made to correct 
this tendency is to be tested in the courts as to its constitu- 
tionality. 


Rev. Frederic C. Spurr 
of England 


Internationally Known Preacher, orate trier 
and Author 


Is to Appear 
In a New Series of Articles on The Old Faith and the 
New Knowledge 


THE BAPTIST 


Has secured the exclusive right to publish these 
articles. Here are some of the Titles: 

. THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD ALL TRUTH. 
. THE ATTITUDE OF COWARDLY AGNOSTICISM. 
THE ATTITUDE OF COURAGEOUS AGNOSTICISM. 
. THE RELATION BETWEEN TRUTH AND REASON. 
. THE RELATION BETWEEN TRUTH AND SCIENCE. 
. THE BIBLE AND MODERN CRITICISM. 
. EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
8. EVOLUTION AND THE FALL. 
9. THE NEED OF A MEDIATOR. 


SWOOP WN 


The first of these articles will appear in the issue of June 20. 
ONE DOLLAR ? 


will bring The Baptist to your hone by mail from now until Janu- 
ary l, 1996, if you are a bona fide new subscriber. This is a fine op- 
por tunity to send The Baptist to your friends. 


Annual Subscription price $2.50. Combination with Missions one year $3.00 


THE BAPTIST—Your Own Paper—THE BAPTIST 
2320S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
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HE C. M. & St. P. train will stop over 
Spokane from midnight Saturday to 


night Sunday, June 28. Spokane 
stists are making plans to have east- BER kK E | EK y 
‘ministers in as many Spokane pulpits 


that day as possible. Plans are also 
er way for a Baptist mass meeting in 


of the parks Sunday afternoon. Baptist Divinity School 


ouTH CHESTER, Pa., has purchased 100 
t Sunday-school chairs at an outlay 


3478 and installed a modern lighting A GROWING SCHOOL 


‘em costing $167. 


N SUNDAY EVENING, June 14, Claren- 
» Street church, Boston, will hold a Z ‘ . 
norial service for the late Gen. Nel- Environment: sea and mountains, metropolitan center, 


A. Miles, commanding general of ¥ ie ; ; 
‘United States army in the war with San Francisco and other Bay cities, and University of 
in, who was a member of this church : : 
sixty-seven years. California. 


NDER THE AUSPICES of the women’s 
iliary board of the Presbyterian hos- ; ; 
fe Mrs. tics W. Gilbeybe Chics Standard Courses, leading to the degree of B.D.; special 
| Mrs. Gertrude E. Kellogg, on fur- 
th from Fenchow hospital, China, 
ke on “The Value of Education in 
nmunity Problems” at a luncheon in 
| grill f the Drake, Tuesday, 
a2. ERISA oi gta miata recently strengthened. 


courses for women; a four years’ English course leading 


to the degree of B.Th. Post graduate courses. Faculty 


_ REVIVAL CAMPAIGN is now in progress 
First church, Winnsboro, La., with F 
pastor, Rev. A. H. Cullen, doing the CLAIBORNE M. HILL, President 
aching and Rev. Wm. S. Dixon lead- 


ithe music. 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, California 


'#E CHINESE SUNDAY SCHOOL of Claren- 
Street church, Boston, celebrated 
thirty-sixth anniversary May 17. Mr. = ——- 
Kendrick Boyce read a report of the 
ik during the year. There has been 
werage attendance of more than forty = . eye 
a Sunday, more than eighty different 

plars attending. The school has raised Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
¢ $70, which has been sent to Doctor 

e for mission work in China. 1925 ANNOUNCEMENT 

t THE Lake AVENUE CHURCH of : ferry a . ee 
ester, N. Y., during this past winter Evangelical Evangelistic Positive Practical Missionary 
yugh the illness of the associate pas- Baptistic 

‘Rev. S. W. Beaven, Rev. J. H. Bea- . 


| 


of Rochester, Minn., assisted Rev. More new buildings—Larger library—Three additional full-time teachers 
W. Beaven, his nephew, in the pas- For college and non-college men and women 
‘| work of the church as an interim . 
yciate. He closed his work with the CHICAGO BAPTIST INSTITUTE conducts evening 
| Avenue church May 1, upon the classes for lay workers 
ng up of the work by Rev. Whitne 
BYeaple of Her oney Y., who ee GEORGE W. TAFT, D.D., Pres. 
ome the new associate pastor and di- 3040 W. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(or of young people’s work. 


Kalamazoo College 


1833 


OLDEST IN MICHIGAN 
Noted for 


CHARACTER AND EXCELLENCE 


Catalogue on Request 
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ec 


lator gives her readers the ripe fruits of it. She has rendered a great 

service to Christian knowledge and devotion, making the Four Gospels and 
the life and words of Jesus a new revelation, particularly to those who have no 
knowledge of New Testament Greek. 


G jaior es where others are weak—without parade of scholarship the trans- 


Colloquial Greek is here rendered into colloquial English, yet in a dignified 
style that does not descend into the commonplace. 


The clearness of type and the illuminating headings as well as the phraseology 
are all helpful in bringing out the truth. 


The end is not only to produce an ideal arrangement of the text, but so to 
present the material as to attract as many readers as may be to a new study of 
the New Testament. 


Regular Edition, complete, cloth, $1.00 net 
" De luxe Edition, complete, leather, $2.50 net. 
Vol. I The Gospels, limp cloth, 25 cents. 
Vol. II Acts-Revelation, limp cloth, 50 cents. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


16 Ashburton Place, BOSTON 1107 McGee St, KANSAS CITY 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 439 Burke Building, SEATTLE 
313 W. Third St., LOS ANGELES» __223 Church Street, TORONTO 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN, D.D., LL.D., President 
107th Year begins September 24, 1925 


THE COLLEGE 


Courses offered leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


For catalogue and information, address 
Professor ALFRED E. ALTON, 
Secretary of the University 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THOMAS WEARING, Ph.D., Dean 


To men prepared for entrance to college the Seminary offers a four-year 
course which includes both college and theological studies and leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Theology. 

Students who graduate in this course may complete the work for the 
Master’s degree in one additional year, and for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity in two years. 


THE BAPTIST 


Editor’s Notes on the Lessor 
for June 21 


PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON 
Lesson Text: eee edgte Golden Text 
sa. 34: 


In this lesson as in many others there 
is the blending of the natural and the 
supernatural and the antithesis of the 
evil and the good. 

Prison and Prayer. 

Prayer is never so potent as when if 
has real barriers to overcome. Herod 
Agrippa, to curry favor with the Jews 
had Peter imprisoned, and in order that 
he might be put beyond the power of 
man to release him, he was shut in be- 
hind high walls and iron gates and 
guarded with a double cordon of soldiers 
Prayer seemed like a weak instrument! 
to raise against such formidable forces 
Storming the jail, or assailing Herod 
with petitions in behalf of Peter would 
have appealed with more real practical 
common sense to the hard-headed busi. 
ness man. A spiritual force like praye: 
is not appreciated by men bound by ma. 
terialism and dependent upon mechani: 
cal force for results. But in spite ol 
the obtuseness of the carnally mindec 
as to the things of the spirit, prayer is 
a mighty force in the world. “More 
things are wrought by prayer than the 
world dreams of.” Prayer releases the 
angel of mercy and sends him forth or 
his mission of deliverance. Praye: 
touches springs of power hidden from 
the eyes of men blind to psychic anc 
spiritual forces. Nothing was to be ex 
pected from Herod, therefore praye: 
was made for Peter to God, and Goc 
heard and answered in his own way. A 
praying church is invincible over all the 
forces of evil, not because the prayer: 
are invariably answered, for they are not 
but because prayer keeps the worshipe! 
in touch with the will and purpose o 
the Father and enables him to trust it 
the power of unseen realities even whet 
evil seems to be enthroned. 

The Natural and Supernatural. 

Who knows where the natural anc 
the supernatural mark their border line 
What is natural and what is super 
natural? Where does the natural blenc 
into the supernatural? Is prayer natura 
and its answer supernatural? Is Pete 
within the realm of nature, while the 
angel is above or beyond the realm 0 
nature? Is the natural orderly anc 
trustworthy and is the supernatural ac 
cidental and capricious? Is not the st 
pernatural after all the natural working 
according to laws and processes beyont 
the present knowledge of men? A mat 
in prison is natural, while the angel whe 
releases him without the knowledge 0! 
help of the turnkey is supernatural onl} 
because we ourselves are so imprisone¢ 
within the shell of material forces tha 
we cannot yet see and appreciate tht 
activity of those higher intelligences it 
God’s universe who also serve mankind 
Roth the natural and the supernatura 
are parts of the activity of the sami 
God, who works all things according 
to his good pleasure. 


Pastor LuTHER PARKER Russet and hi 
church at Vallejo, Calif., dedicated : 
beautiful new church building Mey 17-2 


| = 
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Mficial Financial Statement 

Following is the official statement 
ing complete donation financial re- 
ns on the unified denominational pro- 
im of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
in for the year May 1, 1924, to April 
3 1925: 

‘The accounting department of the 
Fard of Missionary Cooperation has 
jit finished tabulating the complete 
fancial returns for the year ending 
Aril 30, 1925, and the official results are 
ren herewith. The finance committee 
aproved an aggregate budget for last 
yar which called for the raising of $6,- 
7,000 in donations from churches and 
| al Applicable to this budget 
tjuirement, there were raised the fol- 
wing sums: 

Joney subjected to pro rata 

| a to all budgets .$4,722,831.17 
Iz:signated contributions 

which went to organiza- 

‘tions in excess of their 

share of pro rata distribu- 

hon 


; 


8 6 hey CRE Oo EN 304,646.98 
Beng a total of .......... $5,027,478.15 
] addition to the above re- 

-ceipts, there was given for 

1 . . 

-3pecific purposes outside of 

the budgets 398,555.17 


Sn! ee Tare, e 6 (se -e8),8) 6 
4 


‘vis makes the total dona- 

tion receipts for the year. .$5,426,033.32 
: W. H. Bow ter. 
/May 28, 1925. 


An Alarming Situation in 
| China 


I; Foreicn Secretary, JAMES H, FRANKLIN 
A cablegram received on June 2 at the 
ices of the American Baptist Foreign 
lissionary society from Dr. John T. 
roctor and Rev. John P. Davies of 
aanghai has confirmed the press dis- 
itches reporting the intensity of anti- 
“reign sentiment now prevailing and 
‘oparently deepening in so many sec- 
ons of China. The cablegram also in- 
‘leases our anxiety for the missionaries 
ad their work. While it reports the 
fety of missionaries and mission prop- 
‘ty at Shanghai where the rioting has 
sen most violent during the last few 
lys, we are advised that no reliable 
irecast can be made at present as to 
yssible developments in the interior. 
etters written to us from inland points 
weral weeks ago reported an attitude 
athe part of the Chinese with reter- 
ce to foreigners which gave some con- 
ben. 
‘The cablegram just received from Dr. 
roctor closes with this message to the 
ome constituency: ‘Request earnest 
_fayer in this crisis.” 
We confess to considerable anxiety 
ver present conditions in China, es- 
ecially as they. affect missionaries living 
t interior stations, and we join the mis- 
onaries in that country in the request 
tat earnest prayer be offered for them 
ad for China at this critical hour. The 
ablegram promises further advice by 
‘legraph a little later. Any information 
special interest will be published im- 
iediately in the denominational papers. 


| 


FRANCES SHIMER 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Junior College Academy 

Thorough work, accepted by leading colleges without ex- 
amination, is offered in the two-year college course. The 
Academy Department gives a four-year course in intensive 
college preparation. Fully accredited by all colleges ad- 
mitting by certificate. Special courses in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Home Economics. 


25 acres of shaded lawn and stately trees. Modern build- 
ings. Outdoor sports, including golf and hockey. Seventy- 


third year. Term opens September 9, 1925. Write for catalog 
to 


WM. P. McKEE, A.M., B.D., Dean 
Box 620 Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


Metcalf Hall 


William Parker McKee Hall 


SCHOOL 
— 


The Shortest Path of Leadership Lies through the College 


LINFIELD COLLEGE 


The Baptist College of the Pacific Northwest 


Opened by Baptists, September, 1857. Chartered by State, January 30, 1858 
Its Regular Sessions Have Never Been Interrupted. 


OFFERS 
Standard Courses leading to the Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science 


Courses in Piano, Organ, Voice and Theoretical Work 
under competent teachers. 


Stenography and Typewriting 
A Christian Institution with a Christian Atmosphere. 


For catalog and bulletins write to 


President LEONARD W. RILEY, McMinnville, Oregon 


In the Choice of a College often Lies the Destiny of a Life 


The Cook Academy, Montour, N. Y. 


The Only Baptist Preparatory School for Boys 
in New York State 


Baptists of New York State 
half of a century. Graduates are prominent in every walk of life and particularly in 
and Educational Work. 
successful in fourteen colleges and universities. 


eign lands. The Faculty men are seasoned in the work and have a strong professional pride in 
the school. The student body numbers one hundred fifty students—half of them being Boarding 
students. 


CG. A. enrolls every Boarding student and the support is strong. 


The Y. M 
Orchestra, the Band and the Glee Club. 


partment there are three organizations—the 
English Department there is a strong Debating Club, conducting Debates with other schools. 
school paper is published by the students and a Year Book is issued by the Senior Class. 


Information and catalog may be secured by addressing 


Principal Bert C. Cate, Box B, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


are proud of this old school which has served the denomination over 
Missionary 
Thorough training js given in College Preparatory Work and students are 
Students come from eleven states and many for- 


In addition to the class-room activities strong organizations are conducted by and for the boys. 
Under the Music De- 
Under the 
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Of a Christian Faith 


Grows Brighter 


Under the Influences of a Christian 
Education 


The Stephens College program of religious” 
education, under the direction of Miss Jessie 
Burrall, is known throughout the country for its 
remarkable achievements. 4 


Stephens is a Junior College for Young | 
Women. Graduates from Stephens may enter 
the junior year of senior colleges and univer sities | 
with full credit. 

Superior faculty and equipment. 4 

Up-to-date dormitories accommodating five dl 
hundred girls. + 

High standards of scholarship. 

The right spiritual influence on the campus. 


For catalogue or other information address 
President JAMES M. WOOD, 


STEPHENS COLLEGE, 


The Doorways.to Stephens College life are the doorways to spiritual, 


intellectual, physical, anid social development, CoLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 


1925 is THE campaign year for DES MOINES UNIVERSITY. 
1925 is the appointed time. It is the year of achievement. 


At the earliest possible date, Des Moines University must have $1,000,000.00 for endowment. It must also mai 
have a gymnasium building, a student center building, and a library building. 


The denomination needs leadership. In the years to come it will need leadership as never before. We ought |} 
to have 100 ministerial students here all of the time. Out of the remainder of the student body, leaders will 
go forth to take their places in education, politics and industry. They should carry the spirit of Jesus” 
Christ into every. walk of life. 


Subscriptions will be made in the following forms: 


1. Pledges for so much cash annually. 

2. Interest-bearing notes yielding 6 per cent interest annually. 
3. Estate notes. Notes payable at death. 

4. Wills. 

5. Annuities. 

6. 


Student Loan Funds. ° 


In enrollment and in work done, this has been a very successful year. The Summer School begins June — 
8th. Dr. Arthur E. Bennett, formerly of Iowa, and a member of the faculty of Highland Park College for 
some years, now associated with the Boston University, Boston, Mass., has been secured as Director for the 
Summer School. Persons interested in the Summer School should write for full information. The regular 4 
school year opens September 14th. The outlook now is for a record breaking enrollment. ; 


Address DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 


HIGHLAND PARK Ee remary eaale eeitee DES MOINES, IOWA — 


THE CENTRAL 


BAPTIST CHILDREN’S HOME AT 


MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 


ia 
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7 
“In The Heart of Rochester’ (N. Y.)| 


The Baptist Temple which was organized in 1834 as 
The Second Baptist Church, has been.a power “In © 
the Heart of Rochester” for ninety years. To main- 


SE 
—— coopers 


tain its expensive location, to survive the increasing 


competition of a modern day, to keep its strategic |} 
position in the Kingdom and for the sake of Christ, : 
this church has just completed the Greater Temple; || 
fourteen stories high, valued at $3,000,000, a combined - 


church and office building, containing a large audi- 
torium, a Bible School plant to accommodate 1800 


EL NTIS 


STREET 
[MECuR DY 


ZCOMPAN 


pupils, a large dining room, recreation rooms, 
‘community service rooms, etc. The pastor, Clinton | | 
Wunder, describes the new Temple’s purpose as be- i 
ing six fold—(1) the Worship of God, (2) Christian |] 
Education, (3) Neighborhood Service, (4) Recrea-_ 
tion, (5) Missionary Support, (6) Financial Revenue. || 


The finances are provided by a first mortgage of $1,050,000; pledges and funds given by the congrega- | 
tion $385,000; the site appraised at $774,235, and an issue of 7% General Mortgage Gold Bonds. . 


The Baptist Temple is pioneering to demonstrate t hat the “downtown church” may survive though sur- |) 
rounded by hotels, tenements, boarding houses, theaters, stores, | 
etc. 70,000 people live within a mile of the Temple. 15,000 
are employed in the immediate vicinity. Thousands attend the 


services. 


The Greater Temple is a denominational demonstration. Upon 
its success depends the success of hundreds of our churches 
‘which are studying and considering the following of this plan. 
You may assist by the purchase of a 7% Gold Bond that will 
pay you interest here and hereafter. 


$100,000 of bonds in denomi- 
TeOabendirat OEE of $100, $500 and $1000 
This Coupon Today remain to be sold. You may 


have a part in this remarkable, 
Clarence W. Campbell, 


Busines’ Managers challenging, bold achievement 


401 Temple Building, for Christ by purchasing one 
Rochester, N. Y. of these bonds. This is not a 
Please send me further informa- gift but an investment that 
tion in re the Greater Temple HW 7 bear, tay 
and the 7% Gold Mortgage WiiegPe Vey oe To ate OLE 
Bonds. of this realm and that will pay 
dividends in the coin of the 1S) 
INAMC icles o> selec sitlay ee ea Kingdom throughout eternity. oe 
ALAOTOSS Misti jasc ene eee 7 \. ih 
The Baptist Temple Photographed April, 1925. | 
City eters State sc. 78 aes Dedication Sept. 27-Oct. 4, 1925. a 


me 20, 1925 


a 


Rev. Charles L. Seasholes, pastor of 
e First church, Watertown, Mass., has 
en invited to join the Sherwood Eddy 
rty in Europe this summer. There 
ll be lectures on political, economic, 
scial and religious subjects in London, 
trlin, Geneva and Paris, with special 
cilities for studying the countries visit- 


Trustees have purchased as a home 
t the Eastern Baptist Theological 
‘minary, two fine properties fronting 
te park known as Rittenhouse square, 
the heart of Philadelphia. This was 
ade possible by the generous response 
i the first announcement of the new 
minary. The property when equipped 
ll cost around $300,000. The seminary 
\ll open Sept. 22. 

NOTICE! Delegates to N. B. C,, 
attle. Two weeks of the year, Fourth 
July week being one, all good hotels 
e crowded. Delegates should register 
arly. A full roster of cheaper hotels 
now available for those who may de- 
-e. Space for some five hundred can 
|. had in private homes and family ho- 
ls upon arrival of guests.—A. T. Spear, 
airman, committee on hotels and 
ioms, R. E. McGraw, secretary. 


Rev. Orlo J. Price, Ph. D., executive 
“cretary of the Rochester Federation of 
hurches, has been granted by the 
«ecutive committee a leave of absence 
‘r ten weeks (including the vacation 
triod) and will sail on June 27 with the 
ferwood Eddy Seminar on the “An- 
ania.” Time will be spent in England, 
lermany and Switzerland until the 
iddle of August. From Aug. 19-29 he 
ill attend the Universal Conference on 
ife and Work at Stockholm as one of 
‘e 151 delegates from America, return- 
ig to New York Sept. 7. The office 
ill be open all summer and at the 
‘rvice of the churches. Mrs. C. T. Sim- 
ads, the efficient office secretary, will 
: in charge. 


A world peace mission is now respec- 
tbly proposed. The organization pre- 
‘nts an impressive array of names of 
Ishops, presidents of colleges and folks 
like quality. It invites applicants who 
\sh to be sent forth as missionaries of 
prid peace to be examined with a view 
felection. It will seek to use the most 
fective modern methods of publicity, 
id to secure financial support from 
ople of wealth, and it invites the co- 
eration of the leading cultural and 
nanitarian institutions. It will pledge 
3} missionaries to “certain definite prin- 
ples that are to prevail in the new 
orld order” but does not say what those 
inciples are. After a sufficient prep- 
ation through propaganda, it will try 
secure a referendum on peace to be 
ken throughout the world. Persons 
tther interested may address World 
zace Mission, 519 Beacon St. S. E,, 
-inneapolis, Minn. 


— 


ij 


A $30,000 memorial to Ernest De Witt 
Burton, president of the University of 
Chicago, who died recently, will be es- 
tablished by seniors of the graduating 
class. The memorial will take the form 
of an honorary professorship. The in- 
terest from $30,000 will be given each 
year to some professor for meritorious 
or noteworthy work. 


Miss Esther Hokanson, R. N., super- 
intendent of nurses in the Union Hos- 
pital, Huchow, China, in which Northern 
Baptists and Southern Methodists co- 
operate, has found time during leisure 
hours to write textbooks for nurses in 
anatomy and personal hygiene. Both 
volumes will be used in classes conduct- 
ed in English and Chinese in nurses’ 
training schools in China. 


The Greater Baptist Temple of four- 
teen stories in Rochester, N. Y., to be 
worth $3,000,000 at its completion, is 
about finished. It but remains for the 
organ, pews and furnishings to be in- 
stalled. Rev. Clinton Wunder, minister 
of the temple, announced the dates of 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4, for a week of program, 
beginning with the dedicatory service 
and closing with a communion service. 
Former pastors and speakers of note will 
be in attendance.on the program. The 
dedication committee of the church in- 
cludes the following: Mrs. Grover C. 
Bradstreet, Mrs. Ruby Case, Miss Hor- 
tense Curtis, Mrs. Z. F. Eades, Mrs. 
George L. English, Mrs. C. F. Fisher, 
Miss Grace Hanes, Mrs. Wm. Hartman, 
Miss Gladys Mann, Mrs. S. W. McNall, 
Mrs. E. S. Snider, Mrs. H. M. Webb, 
Mrs. George Weber, Mrs. C. F. White, 
Miss Dorothy Zwink, Dr. W. B. Carman, 
Arthur Castle, Abraham Collyer, Dr. H. 
H. Covell, Wm. Dakin, J. E. Eddy, E. G. 
Eidam, Edward Lloyd, Prof. Chas. H. 
Miller, Dr. H. B. Robins, Lester Slade, 
Clifford Smith, Arthur S. McWade, 
Ralph Webster, Dr. H. S. West, E. -O. 
Winans, Rev. Clinton Wunder. The last 
$100,000 worth of general mortgage 
bonds, paying 7 per cent are now on 
sale by the Temple. The past year’s 
attendance in the Lyceum theater has 
surpassed all records, as has the loose 
collection. At a recent meeting of the 
church a budget of more than $100,000 
was adopted and the sum of $112,000 was 
pledged for all purposes for the next 
twelve months. The Temple staff has 
had added to it a director of religious 
education and a social worker, which 
brings the paid staff up to nine. All mat- 
ters of business will be in charge of a 
business manager, Mr. Clarence W. 
Campbell, who has already moved into 
his office in the new Temple. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wunder left June 14, to be present 
at Seattle. It is their plan to spend their 
vacation in the Pacific Northwest and 
return to Rochester in sufficient time to 
plan for the dedication services in early 
September. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


A special auto camp has been pro- 
vided for delegates of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention going to Seattle who 
desire to camp. This camp is located 
on the Pacific highway at the north- 
east city limits. Charges are fifty cents 
per day per car. Reduced railroad rates, 
non-certificate plan, will be available for 
all western delegates.—J. F. Watson. 


At the recent commencement of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
including several who received degrees 
during the session, ninety-two ministers 
were graduated, a total exceeding the 
enrolment of 127 of the 162 seminaries 
and theological departments of all de- 
nominations in the United States. It 
was the second largest graduating class 
in the history of the Louisville school, 
101 being in the class of 1922-23. 


Some news which has just arrived from 
Southern California is particularly cheer- 
ing. It is reported that 1200 were regis- 
tered at the greatest annual meeting ever 
held in that state. The convention was 
willing to go forward but steadfastly re- 
fused to consider a retreat. Unanimous- 
ly they adopted last year’s quota of $330,- 
756, with the same percentage of dis- 
tribution of funds. Nothing less than 
this would satisfy the enthusiastic and 
greatly aroused delegates. 


Another Protestant organization to 
save the country from the Catholics is 
announced. This time it is “the Protes- 
tant League.” E. D. Bailey, Glymont, 
Md., is executive secretary. “An ad- 
visory committee of strong and reliable 
men and women will be called into serv- 
ice to assist in promoting the cause, 
while the executive secretary will direct 
the movement. The executive secretary 
will aim to build up a strong nation- 
wide organization and to enlist the best 
men and women in the country in a 
movement to prevent the Romanizing of 
our institutions.” 


What the Baptist City Union has 
meant to Buffalo in the last five years 
is suggested by the following facts: the 
average yearly budget and expenditures 
two and one-half times greater than dur- 
ing any previous year; the investment in 
church and mission properties increased 
two and one-half times during the period 
—from $148,400 to $314,300; the staff of 
missionaries and missionary pastors has 
been increased from seven to seventeen; 
an office has been established and main- 
tained which has become the Baptist 
service center not only for Buffalo but 
for a wide zone in western New York; 
the membership of our foreign-speaking 
churches has increased 50 per cent; the 
membership of the negro churches has 
increased 300 per cent; the membership 
of the white English-speaking churches 
has increased 11 per cent—from 6000 to 
6700; the number of baptisms in the city 
last year was more than double the num- 


-ber five years ago. 
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Miss Ursula Dresser who is a mission- 
ary at Ongole, India, arrived in New 
York on the S. S. Arabic of the White 
Star Line, April 30 and is at present 
with her parents, Rev. and Mrs. Elmer 
E. Dresser, 6365 Germantown | Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. W. B. Riley, of Minneapolis, the 
man who led in the formation of the 
World’s Christian Fundamentals Asso- 
ciation, and who has been for years its 
executive secretary, and Dr. Maynard 
Shipley, of San Francisco, president of 
the Science League of America, are 
scheduled for four debates at four great 
Pacific coast centers. In Los Angeles 
June 19; Oakland, June 21; Portland, 
June 23; and Seattle, June 24. 


A daily vacation Bible school training 
conference was held at Colgate univer- 
sity, May 11-14. The program presented 
was interesting and helpful. The con- 
ference was attended by students of the 
Colgate Theological seminary and the 
college, as well as by Sunday-school 
workers of Baptist churches in nearby 
communities. A course of addresses on 
principles in religious education was 
given by Rev. Charles W. Briggs, direc- 
tor of religious education for the Bap- 
tist Missionary Convention of the state 
of New York. Rev. W. G. Towart, pas- 
tor of the First church of Bennington, 
Vt., conducted courses on how to pro- 
mote a church vacation school. Miss 
Hazzard of New York City, gave lectures 
on music in the vacation school, and Rev. 
Ballston I. Ellson, pastor of ae Baptist 
church at Baldwinsville, N. Y., conduct- 
ed the courses in handwork. 


New England Baptist women are look- 
ing forward to the home mission con- 
ference to be held in Northfield, July 6- 
14. The topic for next year for home 
mission study is the Slav in America 
and Mrs. Dan B. Brummitt, of the 
Methodist board has been spending some 


time abroad in order to get the proper. 


background for her presentation of the 
senior book, “Peasant Pioneers.” Mrs. 
BY G Cronk will again present unusual 
methods for missionary education. Miss 
Maud Bradley will teach the young 
women’s book, “High Adventure.” Other 
important features on the program will 
be racial demonstrations by Mrs. 
Arthur B. Strickland, of our own de- 
nomination; Miss Nannie Burroughs, of 
the national training school for young 
women at Washington; Miss Jennie 
Pratt, a kindergartner at Ellis island; 
Miss Laura 'Parker, representing the 
council of women for home missions. 
Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, of Spring- 
field, Mass., will teach the Bible class. 
Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter, moder- 
ator of the national council, and Dr. 
Arthur Bradford are also listed as 
speakers. Women should send applica- 
tions for rooms to Mr. Ambert Moody, 
East Northfield, Mass. Baptist girls 
should apply for places in Camp Saca- 
gawea to Miss Edith Holmes, 82 Mag- 


azine St., Cambridge, Mass. For fur- 
ther information, address Mrs. Leslie 
Swain, 25 Barberry Hill, Providence, 
eels 


Baptists of New York will hold three 


summer assemblies this year, at Dunkirk,’ 


June 29-July 5; Colgate, Aug. 3-10; Cook 
Academy, Aug. 10-17. In addition to 
these assemblies, the fifth annual session 
of the New York state Baptist pastors’ 
summer conference will be held at Keuka 
Park, Aug. 17-22. Pastors are urged to 
take their families with them to the con- 
ference. The aim of all of these meet- 
ings is the better training of Christian 
workers. 


Nearly eight hundred degrees were 
conferred at the convocation of the 
University of Chicago, June 16. Striking 
features of the convocation were the 
large number of candidates for higher 
degrees and the large number graduating 
from Rush Medical college, now a part 
of the university. The convocation or- 
ator was Pres. Charles H. Markham, of 
the Illinois Central Railroad company, 
whose subject was “Transportation in 
Modern Life.” Because of the death of 
President Ernest DeWitt Burton, vice- 
president James Hayden Tufts presided 
and conferred the degrees. 


Among the unconventional things that 
Rey. Bernard Clausen does in the First 
church, Syracuse, N. Y., is the following 
notice printed in his church bulletin for 
May 31: The pastor is resigning June 
10. He does it every year. But each 
time he is a little bit more anxious about 
it. Some day, his resignation is going to 
be accepted, and then how will he feel. 
Meanwhile, for this next year, he has a 
list of three stirring objectives toward 
which he hopes to bend our united en- 
ergies, and he will preface the announce- 
ment of these ideals with a frank report 
of the year’s progress and disappoint- 
ments. If you want him to stay another 
year, be sure to come a week from 
Wednesday night. And if you are sure 
you want him to go, he gives you fair 
warning. You will not have another 
chance to vote on his resignation for a 
whole year. 
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Dr. Kyle M. Yates, associate prof 
of Old Testament interpretation and | 
derstudy of Dr. John R. Sampey at | 
Southern Baptist Theological Semi 
recently preached in a week’s evangel 
tic meeting at the Orphanage Bap 
church, Thomasville, N. C., in which o 
100 men, women, boys and girls 
added to “the church, 50 per cent of 
came by baptism. A large numbe 
young people consecrated themsely 
definite Christian service. Doctor 
is a product of the seminary. 


An appropriation of $25,000 for 
work of Rush Medical college of 
University of Chicago, has just 
voted by the university board of truste 
This appropriation, the first to be n 
is a consequence of the union of Rug 
college with the university, effected | 
year ago. The money will be used fe 
the general expense of instruction 
research in the college, which is one 
Chicago’s oldest institutions of the 
In addition to the appropriation b 
university, Carl D. Greenleaf, of Elkhar 
Ind., has given $10,000 for the work | 
Rush Medical college. te 


The office of the Ohio Council o 
ligious Education has issued credentia 
and railroad certificates for the 
state Sunday-school convention to 
held at Elyria, June 30-July 3. Aq 
gram of compelling interest and 
strength is to be put on. Scho 
classes and townships or districts sho 
elect delegates and secure credential 
certificates entitling the holder to on 
and one-half fare for the round trip f 
the secretary of the County Coun 
Religious Education, Lewis Earle 
501 Union Central Bldg., Cincinr 
Ohio. ee 

Dr. H. F. Stilwell announces thi 
under the department of evangelism ¢ 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
the cooperative committee an un 
program has been arranged on 1 
theme, “Evangelism the 
Jesus.” 
ture of a conference and a retreat im th 
First church in Seattle, Sunday mor 
afternoon and evening and on . 
morning and afternoon preceding 
opening of the convention. All vi 
will be cordially welcomed. It is plam 
that the Monday afternoon session 
close in an hour of prayerful dedic 
to this great task. 


The annual business meeting 0! 
Bergen Point church, Bayonne, 
held recently, revealed that the yea 
been the best since the war period if 
matter of attendance, local finances 
general activities. Twenty-two add 
to the membership were made durin 
year. The missionary interest 
strong in no small measure throug 
continuation of the membership with 
church of Mrs. E. R. Craft of Burma 
Miss Isabel Waidman of Cuba. E& 
Horace Roberson, president of the } 
Jersey State Convention, is presiden 
the board of trustees of the church. 
pastor, Rev. LeRoy Halbert, receiv 
degree of D. Th. at the seventy-fift 
nual commencement of Drew Theolo 
Seminary, Madison, N. J., May 12. 
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ACHINERY is constantly in the process of im- 
YL provement. Each year sees changes for the better 
1 the automobile. A few weeks ago an improved aero- 
lane flew a distance of 500 miles at the small cost of 
10 for gas and oil. Industrial engineers are among the 
10st important factors in the conduct of big business. 
"rained in the science of efficiency they are usually able 
> cut down the cost of operation while at the same time 
mproving the service. It seems that religious orgamiiza- 
ons lag behind in the efficiency procession and conse- 
uently there is much lost motion and unnecessary waste 
f energy. Northern Baptists have suffered not a little 
rom lack of coordination between the various organiza- 
ions which constitute the machinery through which they 
perate, and this despite the fact that the denomination 
as greatly improved the methods of doing business during 
ae past decade. 


With a view to improving still further the methods, the 
Yorthern Baptist Convention in 1923 approved the ap- 
‘ointment of an advisory committee of the finance com- 
aittee “to make a study of all the societies and boards, 
heir methods of keeping books, finances, plan of opera- 
ion, efficiency, and to advice the finance committee wheth- 
t the best methods are being pursued, and also to outline 
policy for the future which will tend to the greatest 
fficiency.” In pursuance of this purpose the advisory 
ommittee consisting of Raymond B. Fosdick, chairman ; 
“revor Arnett, George W. Bovenhizer, J. Herbert Case, 
nd William H. Gherky, will present to the convention at 
seattle a report which deals briefly with the present situ- 
tion and outlines in detail a reorganization of the fifty- 
even varieties of societies and boards now affiliated with 
it a part of the Northern Baptist Convention. 


| The report will recommend fundamental changes in the 
ot of the entire organization. The Northern Bap- 
ist Convention will become under the plan suggested an 
nspirational and forensic triennial gathering of Northern 
3aptists while there will be created a corporation to be 
alled the Cooperating Northern Baptist Churches of the 
Jnited States, clothed with all the voting power now resi- 
lent in the Northern Baptist Convention. This corpora- 
ion will be thoroughly representative and democratic, its 
membership being made up of cooperating churches ex- 
eine themselves through district councils. It is pro- 
sosed that there shall be 175 of these district councils, the 


New Model of the Northern Baptist Machine 


boundaries of these councils being determined by present 
associational lines. This corporation shall elect the mem- 
bers of the International Program Council at the annual 
district council meetings and the International Program 
Council shall consist of 350 representatives being made 
up of two representatives from each district council. The 
International Program Council shall meet annually and 
“determine on a project basis the activities which should 
comprise the international program for the ensuing year, 
determine the policy under which this program should be 
supported, review the work of the preceding year, and con- 
stitute the agencies which function in the interim between 
the annual meetings.” 


The International Program Council is in reality the ex- 
ecutive department of the Cooperating Northern Baptist 
Churches working through the agencies which it has the 
power to constitute. Among these agencies is a full-time 
employed president of the International Program Council 
who shall be invested with the responsibility of “maintain- 
ing a limited staff in order to review all work under the 
Program Council periodically, make recommendations as 
to projects to be discontinued or considered, and to act 
for the Program Council in making preparations for de- 
termining upon the International Program for each year.” 
Other agencies are a Cooperation Development Board 
very much like the present Board of Cooperation with 
some additional responsibility and with some of its pres- 
ent duties transferred to the Northern Baptist Fiduciary 
which becomes the “medium to provide specialized admin- 
istration of all fiscal matters for the International Program 
Council, its boards and societies, and for the Northern 
Baptist Convention.” 


This in brief is the new plan proposed. The most in- 
teresting part of the report deals with the gearing up of 
the present societies, boards and state conventions to the 
new machine. The Home Mission Society becomes an 
operating organization for the execution of projects in 
the international program pertaining to the United States, 
working through a managing committee consisting of fif- 
ty-one members, nine of which shall be controlling mem- 
bers and forty-two associate members, very much like the 
present executive committee of the Home Mission So- 
city and its board of managers. The only pronounced 
changes from the present order would be in gearing the 
Home Mission Society into the general plan and making 
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the Northern Baptist Fiduciary the treasurer of the so- 
ciety. A similar plan is outlined for the Foreign Mission 
Society which becomes the agent of the Cooperating 
Northern Baptist Churches for the execution of projects 
pertaining to foreign countries. The Publication Society 
becomes under the new plan the Church Advisory Society 
of the Cooperating Northern Baptist Churches, dropping 
all its missionary work and adding missionary education, 
church architecture, special money raising for local church 
debts and new church buildings. It will continue to do 
the publishing business of the Northern Baptist churches. 
In common with the home and foreign societies the North- 
ern Baptist Fiduciary becomes the treasurer of the 
church advisory society. 

The board of education ceases to exist under this plan 
and its functions are assumed in part by the church ad- 
visory society which takes over missionary education and 
in part by the cooperation development board and in part 
by an educational director. The fiduciary takes over the 
fiscal affairs of the M. & M. board and the promotion of 
the sales of pension contracts falls within the province 
of the development board. The field activities of the 
women’s societies are merged in the work of the develop- 
ment board and the actual missionary work of these two 
societies is assumed by the Home Society in the United 
States and by the Foreign Society in other lands. The 
state conventions are formally related to the international 
program under the supervision of the International Pro- 
gram Council working through the development board, 
the Fiduciary and the Home Mission Society. The City 
Mission societies remain substantially as they are. 

A few weeks ago THE Baptist published an editorial 
under the caption “A Call For a New Survey,” in which 
the editor outlined the occasion for such a report as the 
advisory committee has prepared without his knowing 
that the committee was preparing it. However, we were 
hardly ready for such a thorough-going metamorphosis. 
Possibly the advisory committee presents this proposed 
change in our method of doing denominational business 
in the hope of inspiring Northern Baptists with an ideal 
to be gradually realized and with the expectation of mak- 
ing a beginning at Seattle to remedy the acknowledged de- 
fects in the present system. We are pleased with many 
features of the proposed plan. We like its business form, 
its democratic structure, its project activities, its combina- 
tion of many organizations in one great representative 
body, and its conservation of every fundamental and vital 
interest in existing denominational agencies. None of us 
likes radical changes. It is characteristic of institutions 
as well as individuals when they grow old to become rigid 
and there is much to be said in favor of holding fast that 
which is good; but change is the law of life and progress, 
and Baptists of all Christian people should be hospitable 
to progress because it is their fundamental belief that, 
while abiding realities never change, the processes and 
methods of doing things are among the forms that pass 
away to be replaced by better means of accomplishing the 
ends for which the church exists. 


Spiritual Illiteracy and Crime 
py enc AN business sense is impressed by economic 
considerations. It reacts readily to the statement that 
the war debts of eighteen nations owe to the United States 
the aggregate amount of $12,000,000,000. It is beginning 
to visualize the estimate from responsible sources that the 
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annual economic cost of crime in the United States is $10, 
000,000,000. When the advocates of prohibition began t 
ding-dong in the ears of the American people the fact tha 
the liquor business was costing the toil of the nation nearl; 
$2,000,000,000 a year it sounded the doom of the business 
And now, since the public is beginning to discuss crim, 
in terms of dollars, there is going to be some serious in 
vestigation of the causes and cure of crime. 

Something of value in this direction has been done al 
ready. Under the supervision of Dr. Walter S. Athearn 
dean of Boston University School of Religious Educatio 
and Social Service, an investigation was made by the In 
stitute of Social and Religious Research of New York 
The findings of that investigation have not been challenge: 
from any responsible quarter, and they may be accepted a 
true to the facts. 

First of all, they dispose of the explanation that th 
present crime wave is due to returning soldiers, by showin; 
that “the major crimes are committed by boys who wer 
in knee trousers when their older brothers went forth t 
fight to make the world safe for democracy.” The averag 
age of burglars in 1923 was twenty-one years; of robber: 
hold-up men and bandits, twenty-one; of convicts fo 
grand larceny, twenty-three; of automobile thieves, nine 
teen. “More than half of the automobile thieves are boy 
of high-school age.” } 

Careful tests were made to ascertain whether the ave 
age American child can be trusted not to steal, not t 
cheat in a game or an examination, not to keep over 
change, to work honestly without watching and to tell th 
truth, and the conclusion reached is “that a surprising! 
large percentage of the rising generation are potential liar 
and thieves.” And yet the investigation showed with eque 
conclusiveness that honesty and other virtues can be taugh 
until they control conduct. An instance is cited: “In on 
school every child habitually cheated in his examination 
at the opening of the year. After one year of training i 
a week-day religious school, meeting two hours a week 
not a single child cheated in his examinations.” 

Who or what, then, is responsible for the moral laps 
in American youth? To this question the report give 
a reply as deliberate and unhesitating as any other con 
clusion presented. Hear it: ‘The crime wave is due t 
the absence of an adequate program for the moral an 
religious education of the childhood and youth of the na 
tion.” Further: “The major blame for the present crim 
wave must be borne by the church. The church assume 
the responsibility for the moral and spiritual training 0 
the country when religion was removed from the curri¢ 
ulum of the public schools. But the church has failed a 
a religious and moral teacher.” a 

As evidence of this failure, it is shown that nineteen ou 
of every twenty Jewish children under twenty-five yeat 
of age are not enrolled in any Jewish religious school 
three out of every four Catholic children are not in am 
Catholic religious school; two out of every three Protestat) 
children are not in any Protestant religious school. Tha 
is, in the large totals of 53,197,850 children and youth 1 
the United States under the age of twenty-five, 36,878,995 
receive no religious instruction from any agency. =| 

This showing gives keen point to the question: “Hor 
long can the moral integrity of a nation be maintaine 
when seven out of every ten of its children and youth ré 
ceive no systematic moral or religious training?” ¥ 
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(iW YOU MAKE MEN 
0D BY LAW? 


A reader of Tur Bartist was listening over the radio 
‘e evening, and he caught this: “You can’t make men 
od by law; brethren, you can’t do it.” He writes: “Why 
it give this folly a dressing down in ‘The World in 
sansit’?’’ Well, let us see. When people make such a 
sitement, what do they mean? A good man is one who 
ves right and hates wrong, and lives accordingly. Of 
curse law cannot. compel anybody to have that kind of 
caracter. Nobody proposes to use law for such a pur- 
qise, and he who says that such a thing cannot be done 
ishooting a self-evident truth at a shadow. What is law 
sade for? To regulate the conduct of people so as to pro- 
tote the common good. Here is a large field in which 
lw can compel people to do what they ought and to shun 
‘ong conduct. Else, government is folly and anarchy 
igospel. Besides, law has an educational value. It helps 
7, many cases to form good community habits. In this 
«mse and thus far it makes men good. Dueling, slavery, 
jracy, counterfeiting, once respectable, are disappearing, 
ad the law helped them to go. All in all, the saying, 
‘You can’t make men good by law,” is threadbare and 
«sive in meaning. He who resorts to it often in civil 
dairs has either designs on the pantry or too much play 
i his thinker. 
‘0T THE JEST BUT THE LUST 
‘1 THE CENTER OF MISCHIEF 
_ A curious confusion appears in the action of the Pres- 
tterian Ministers’ Association of Philadelphia, taken 
larch 23, upon the depravity of the theater. After de- 
‘duncing the shows of the prevalent sort as salacious, vul- 
gr, degrading, pornographic, the indictment culminates in 
ondemning “especially that which is defamatory of re- 
sion, her sacred offices, missionaries, and other Christian 
jorkers,” The argument, certainly not intended, seems to 
1 that salacious, vulgar, degrading and pornographic 
sows would not be so bad if they did not crack rude 
jkes at churches and preachers. The collocation is not 
hippy. Lack of reverence for the clergy is hardly in the 
‘me class morally as sensual rot, and it is unfortunate to 
e anybody occasion for representing the clergy as put- 
fig them in the same class. Sensitiveness of this sort is 
«ming to be the fashion. Catholics, Mormons, Jews, Irish 
ad negroes are in revolt against dramatic caricatures, and 
yw the Protestant clergy seem indisposed to join in the 
bu. It remains to be shown that any class has lost any 
¢served respectability on account of stage humor. If the 
-40w is to be cleaned up, the effort would best be made at 
le point of obvious filthiness. 
| NEW JEHOSHAPHAT 
RISES IN MEXICO. 
_ Mexico is on the march, with one of the freest con- 
‘situtions in the world, with an orderly and apparently 
-(pable government and with a remarkable era of good- 
‘Wl within and without. It has undertaken to build anew 
4 national life on the basis of the native racial and 
et traits of the Mexican people. In carrying out 
tis policy, Senor Vasconceles, commissioner of education, 
As adopted the expedient of sending out into the back- 
ard and illiterate communities, trained missionary 
fachers whose task is to begin at the bottom, to utilize 
ie actual customs and cultural tendencies locally existing, 
found elementary schools, and to lead the people in 
ulding up a community life according to their own local 
enius. As interest is developed, specialists will follow 
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to teach methods of farming and other fundamental in- 
dustries, as well as community activities. The scheme is 
a revival, with modern improvements, of the community 
mission schools of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, described 
in the second book of Chronicles. It bids fair to surpass 
that ancient experiment in the quality and permanence 
of its results. 


WILL THE UNITED STATES 
TRY STATE RELIGION? 


The Christian Statesman invites its readers to sign and 
return a coupon declaring that this is a Protestant Chris- 
tian nation, and that they favor a union of Protestants 
“for the maintenance of the Protestant character of this 
nation.” In line with this proposal others have some pop- 
ular support to amend the national constitution by putting 
into it a formal recognition of God, to proclaim Christ the 
lawful King, to permit none but Protestants to teach in 
the public schools, to compel the reading of the Bible in 
the schools, to elect none but Protestants to public office, 
and to make the Bible the law of the land and the standard 
of scientific teaching in the schools. These proposals mark 
a large and perhaps growing tendency toward a state re- 
ligion, a system which is false in principle, a failure in 
history, and alien to the spirit and constitution of the 
United States. It is both reactionary and revolutionary. 
In the past Baptists, Quakers and other liberals have suf- 
fered from it in ample measure. Have they forgotten 
their history? Do they now consent to victimize others as 
they were formerly victimized? Must Christianity, which 
rose in spite of Caesar and has swept over the world with 
beneficent power without the help of the state, now confess 
impotence by leaning upon the arm of civil government? 
If this nation cannot be Christianized by the persuasion 
of a free evangelism and the teaching of the churches the 
thing cannot be done by law. And no church whose faith 
retains its primitive vigor ever appeals for aid to the state. 


“THE HEATHEN IN HIS BLINDNESS” 
WOULD BANISH OPIUM. 


An interesting sidelight on the fight against opium 
comes from Assam. H. F. Alexander tells the story in 
the Contemporary Review., It illustrates with remarkable 
impressiveness just who is responsible for the continuance 
of the opium traffic. Assam is a northern province of 
India, and is under British control. The provincial coun- 
cil passed in 1921 a resolution to abolish the opium trade 
within ten years. One missionary and _ twenty-five 
Indians voted for the resolution, eight Europeans and five 
Indians against it. The British government for the prov- 
ince did nothing further than to register the consumers 
of opium. Then came the Indian non-cooperative move- 
ment. It reduced the use of opium in Assam 50 per cent ; 
whereupon, if not wherefore, the government intervened 
and put forty-four of the leaders of the movement in 
prison. But the opium traffic is still open in Assam. 


AMERICANIZATION BY PIFFLE 
YIELDS TO SOME BETTER WAY. 


One way to Americanize the foreigner is to compel him 
to salute the flag and sing “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
to kick him on the shins and tell him if he does not like 
the “greatest country on earth,” to go back to somewhere 
or other. But there is a better way, and the League for 
American Citizenship is working it. The program of this 
organization is seeking to create an intelligent understand- 
ing of America, to show to immigrants the neighborly side 
of life and to fit them to appreciate and enter into the 
spirit, interests and activities of American citizenship. 
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The Old Faith and the New Knowledge 
The Christian Attitude Towards Truth 


By FREDERIC C. SPURR 


HE MODERN world is passing through one of those 

great transitionary periods which have been common 
in the long history of mankind. Progress has rarely been 
achieved by the direct and quiet method. The law of the 
storm appears to be the law of life. A period of bright- 
ness is followed by an oppressive atmosphere; the clouds 
gather, heavily charged with electricity, the spark is fired 
and a tempest is unchained, terrifying in its splendor. 
And then, once again, the sun appears, the heavens are 
serene and the air, cleansed by the storm, is delicious in 
its purity. In the political, social and religious realms this 
alternation of storm and calm, this method of clearing the 
air by means of a battle royal in the heavens, seems to 
be the way of God for securing the greatest benefits to 
the human family. Some better way might be imagined, 
attended with less of terror, disturbance and damage, but 
man being what he is, and often unwilling to be better, 
this way of teaching him seems to be the only successful 
one. All progress has been accomplished on this principle ; 
this is the plain teaching of history. Babylon, Egypt, As- 
syria, Israel, Rome, the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the Revolution of the eighteenth; such instances 
as these will at once occur to the mind. The elements that 
create the storm are often drawn from the inhumanity and 
folly and ignorance of man; but the storm itself is the 
divine, if natural, way of clearing a murky atmosphere. 

EVERYTHING, CHALLENGED 

So far as we have knowledge, however, the conflict of 
today is greater than any that has preceded it. The winds 
are blowing from all quarters at once. Everything in 
human life is being challenged. Kings and thrones, politi- 
cal creeds, social customs, religious beliefs—all together, 
all called upon to give an account of themselves and to 
justify their continuance or to quit. To religion in par- 
ticular this challenge has come in ever acuter forms. 
Against all that the church has held sacred during its nine- 
teen centuries of history, many modern people are setting 
a mark of interrogation. Science is retelling the story of 
the world and of man. Theology is reinterpreting old 
doctrines. New cults are arising to challenge the truth 
of the gospel; psychology is asking ugly and disquieting 
questions about Christian experience; a new social con- 
science is defying ancient institutions. And, what to some 
is the most distressing thing of all, the Bible itself is 
passing once more under the blade of Jehoiakim’s pen 
knife. New knowledge, or what gives itself out as such, 
is resurging everywhere, and is affecting the whole of 
man’s life. 

What should be the attitude of the Christian church 
towards this modern renaissance? The church as a whole 
has no one authoritative voice to speak for the entire 
body of Christians. But many separate voices are speak- 
ing, and each of them on behalf of a certain group of 
thinkers. One group anathematizes the new knowledge 
as satanic, and opposes it in every possible way. Another 
group accepts, holus-bolus, the latest thing advanced, on 
the principle, apparently, that only the new can be true. 
Others are frankly disturbed and know not what to think 
or to believe.’ They would be unspeakably thankful for 
an authoritative declaration which would set at rest their 
minds. 
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But beyond the church what are people thinking? Ha 
the teachers of the new knowledge set themselves delib- 
erately to the task of destroying the faith of the gospel 


Some, apparently, think so. But wise men will be ve 
careful here, and discriminate. That some teachers are 
employing the new learning as an offensive weapon again 
Christianity cannot be doubted. We had our Haeckels 
and Buchners yesterday; we have our Freuds and Leubas 
and Huxleys today. But are these teachers justified in 
supporting their anti-Christian propaganda upon the sei 
ences which they profess to expound? It will be the pur- 
pose of these articles, in part at least, to show that the 
is not a single scientific discovery which, in the very leas 
degree, even remotely touches any essential Christian | 
truth. The book of history is open for us to read, an 
if there is anything clearly written upon its pages it is | 
this, that the supposed conflict between science and re- 
ligion has always been due to misunderstanding, either . 
the part of science or of religion, and that when the smo 
of battle has cleared away, the real question that 
emerged has not been one of reconciliation but one 
frank and kindly recognition. Between science and fr 
ligion there can be no question of any quarrel, since both 
come from God, and are his heavenly daughters; but 
tween some scientists and some Christians there is very 
urgent need for an understanding, an apology and then 
cooperation, since at present on both sides there is a good 
deal of vanity and unpardonable pigheadedness. There 
may be, and probably are, some men who, starting with 
a fixed idea that Christianity must be untrue, go in search 
of any weapon with which to belabor it. The malice of 
these perverted minds is always evident to all; it carries 
with it its own condemnation. But on the other hand y¥ 
are bound to believe that the normal investigator is im- 
spired with a love of truth as much as we ourselves are. 
When a Thomas Henry Huxley can write these words in 
his diary: | 
“T am resolved to smite all humbugs, big or little . . . 
to be indifferent as to whether the work is recognized 
mine or not, so long as it is done . . . to have tolerati 
for everything but lying . . . if wife and child, and na 
and fame were all to be lost to me, one after anothel 
still I will not lie.” ; ‘ 
WE SHOULD FEAR NOTHING | 

We are bound to recognize in the utterance the: accent 
of a royal soul. We may not like Huxley’s attack up 
some of the clerics who opposed him, we may not follo 
him in all his hypotheses, but we are bound to credit 
with the utmost honesty and sincerity in his quest a 
truth. I am pleading, then, that in all our endeavors 
get at the truth of things we should bring to the quest a 
quiet, a confident, and a fraternal mind; that we should” 
never attribute to our opponents base or vile motive 
that we should distinguish between a truth in itself and a 
wrong account of it; that we should never be silly enough 
to “throw away the baby with the bath water,” and that 
we should fear nothing at all. I want to stress this last 
sentence, for history shows us no more humiliating 0 
stacle than leaders of the church fearful and trembling in 
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le presence of new knowledge. Copernicus, Galileo and 
larwin were all opposed in turn. The church “hedged” 
ad fought, over the new astronomy, the new geology, the’ 
ew biology and then later came to see that the new 
nowledge was not opposed to but an auxiliary of the old 
ith. Can we who today are in the midst of new con- 
icts not learn something from the humiliating experience 
f the past? We see now there was nothing whatever to 
zar in the olden time, but everything to thank God for. 
Vhy should we fear today when psychology and evolu- 
on arid biblical criticisms have taken the field? Is our 
uth in God and in our Savior Jesus Christ so insecure 
1at we tremble when the least assault is made upon it? 
s such a fear worthy of men and women who say “I 
now him whom I have believed?” Away then with fear. 
Ve need not tremble for the ark of God. Jt is the Philis- 
nes who will tremble, if we can only wait long enough. 
THE MAIN TRUTH 
‘hese preliminary matters settled, let us now approach our 
iain question, that of the Christian attitude towards truth. 
‘he Christian approaches all truth from one standpoint. 
le begins by being sure of one fact of life—Jesus Christ, 
nd to him that is the main truth which matters. The 
‘hristian specialty is not its insistence upon any “abso- 
tte” or ultimate reality; the eternal thing behind all ap- 
earances. As philosophers, Christians share the general 
tuman interest in this baffling quest. But primarily, 
thristianity puts a ring round life, and within that circle, 
thich is spacious enough to permit every free movement 
hat is worthy, it faces us with Jesus Christ as the Truth. 
There are many things you will require to know,” says 
thristianity, “the field of knowledge is infinite, but there 
3 one thing absolutely imperative for you to know, it is 
ne truth for your personal and social life. You are here 
9 live and to act and to become. The development of 
our personality after its true type is your first and most 
rious business. If you miss that, you may know all 
hat is to be known of knowledge and love, and you your- 
elf will be a ghastly failure.” So the first concern of the 
‘ospel is not truth in the abstract, or a series of truths to 
ye set in their proper relation to each other, but truth 
vailable for the moulding and direction of the human 
haracter. And this truth is set before us in a personal 
a It lives, breathes and moves in our Lord Jesus 
christ. He is the Truth incarnate. Truth in him was 
rersonally alive. In himself he was true to God and to 
aan: true in every relation of life. In him is the perfect 
armony; the perfect equipoise. Hence he becomes for 
iumanity the standard of a true life. And men are in 
hemselves true or false as they conform to, or dissent 
rom him. Jesus is also the truth vocal. He taught truths 
bout God and man and he sealed them with a double 
verily.” We can trust what he taught because of what 
te was. Because he is true he speaks truly. His word 
herefore for man becomes final. And finally he is the 
ruth vital. He makes it live. He gives it force. It saves 
is when we receive it unto ourselves. It is with this 
aoral and spiritual fact of life that the Christian starts 
jut upon any quest after knowledge. He is sure of one 
hing, that “he is in him that is true, even Jesus Christ.” 
“ruth then primarily for the Christian is a matter of life. 
lis main passion is to be true as his Lord is true, and he 
ioldly confronts his contemporaries with the challenge to 
rder their lives after the pattern of Christ or to be con- 
lemned to moral crookedness or dwarfedness. All dis- 
Overies of secular or cosmic truth are interesting to him, 
nd useful; but once having seen the light in Christ, all 
‘waste and dross to him unless it is related to the 
thristian character. 
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But truth, while first of all a matter of character rather 
than of knowledge, is also a matter of knowledge. Truth 
is knowledge as well as life. And truth, as knowledge, is 
never static; it too is alive and ever growing. The in- 
structed Christian, therefore, faces the world of knowl- 
edge—whether religious or secular—with the great word 
of his Master before him, “I have many things to say to 
you but you cannot bear them now, but when he, the Spirit 
of Truth is come, he will guide you into the whole of the 
truth.” (John 16: 12-14) Some are startled when they 
are reminded that our Lord’s earthly teaching was severely 
limited. And yet this is the very thing he himself said. 
What he spake was the truth, but it was not al/ the truth 
he had to tell. What he gave was revelation, but he did 
not reveal all that lay behind the veil. He came to open 
up to men the great, rich land of divine truth; but three 
short years were insufficient for this great work. All he 
could do was to lead men across the border into the prom- 
ised land. And the reason is simple enough: “ye cannot 
bear it now.” It was out of consideration for them that 
he did not say more to them. He did what every parent 
does with his children; he kept things back from them be- 
cause a premature revelation cannot be grasped by a child. 
It is idle and harmful to talk to children in the language 
of adults. No true teacher ever forces the brain of a 
child. He talks to the little one in picture language until 
such time as the developed mind can appreciate the fuller 
truth set out in proper formulas. All revelation is meas- 
ured by the capacity of the recipient and by the occasion. 
People who complain that Jesus said nothing specifically 
against war, or slavery, or the degradation of woman, 
should try and remember the principle he enunciated. The 
world of his time “could not bear” then, what at a later 
time, under the guidance of the spirit of truth it has seen 
to be clearly wrong. But Jesus provided for the comple- 
tion of his teaching. He left his disciples in the world 
under the guidance of a divine spirit, who, he declared, 
would lead them unto the complete truth. That is, he 
would develop, unfold and apply the principles Jesus had 
enunciated. “Christ gave the germs, the Holy Ghost 
fertilized them,” says Frederic Godet, very finely. The 
book of the Acts and the Epistles are a commentary upon 
the word of Jesus. The Spirit of Christ guided the early 
teachers into the deeper truth about the person of Christ, 
the death of Christ, the advent of Christ and human broth- 
erhood. The apostles, once narrow and mean-minded, 
broadened out and deepened as they understood their 
Master better. 


THE PRINCIPLE COVERING ALL LIFE 

Very many, however, who admit as much as this, are 
not courageous enough to make the principle given by 
Christ cover all life. But it does. The spirit of God has 
never left the world. From age to age he has been guid- 
ing his church into the fuller truth. A study of the vari- 
ous changes in Christian theology is proof of this. More 
and more the true Christian people have sought to know 
the mind of Christ, and as fuller light has come to them 
they have shed many of the older statements which, ade- 
quate enough at the time, are now seen to be inadequate 
for the expression of the greater wealth that is ever being 
disclosed in Christ. But does the word of Christ cover 
what we call “secular” truth? Why not? By what right 
do we exclude such truth from the dominion of Christ? 
What did St. James mean when he said “Every good gift 
and every perfect boon is from above, coming down from 
the Father of lights with whom can be no variation neither 
shadow that is cast by turning?’ Shall we say that knowl- 
edge is not one of these “good gifts’? There are two 
books of God: the one we call nature and the other reve- 
lation. Both books were intended to be read. Both con- 
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tain unfathomable wealth. Both yield their treasure, 
progressively. And the spirit of God is the animating 
spirit of each. Progressively man has discovered better 
and better ways of lighting his apartments; by fats, oils, 
gasses and electricity—each stage being an advance upon 
the preceding. Monopolists of any method have always 
resisted the introduction of anything better, but the better 
has always triumphed in the long run and the monopolist 
has had to surrender. Progressively man has described 
the ways in which God rules his world; in terms of child- 
ish pictures, in terms of animism, in terms of spiritual 
beings, in terms of a “life urge,” all of which, in turn have 
been abandoned. Evolution is at the top for the moment. 
Will it too be superseded? We shall see. Man has made 
tremendous errors in his investigations and in his de- 
scriptions, but he has a right to investigate and to describe. 
It is the will of God that he should do so. When he goes 
astray it is because he forgets the divine spirit of truth, 
and trusts too much to “his own understanding.” But 
whether he observes truly or falsely it remains forever 
true that the spirit of God is available to lead men into 
the whole secular truth, since all truth is derived from one 
source—the living God. A Christian, then, should never 
fear truth from any quarter. He should, on the contrary, 
welcome all truth and light since he knows on the author- 
ity of his Master that there are yet many things for him 
to learn which hitherto he has not been able to bear. If 
a Christian really believes in the Holy Ghost he is assured 
in advance that he will not go astray. 

The Christian has the obligation, not only to seek for 
and to welcome all truth; he must also be assured that 
what is set before him is really the truth. He has the 
obligation to “prove all things and to hold fast to that 
which is good.” If it is foolish to cling to the old be- 
cause it is old, and to reject the new because it is new; 
it is equally foolish to rush forward and embrace every 
new theory or hypothesis as if, because it is new, it must 
therefore be true. We have, unhappily, Christians of 
both types among us. Some are stubborn in their adhesion 
to the old, simply because it is old and not because it is 
true; while others greedily accept the newest thing as if 
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HIS is a simple effort to meet and answer some 

practical questions that arise out of the every-day diffi- 
culties met by the soul-winner in his work. There are 
many such questions arising in unexpected places, at un- 
looked-for. times, and from unexpected sources. Indeed, 
there are so many difficulties that many a Christian who 
wishes to do the work of soul-winning, gets discouraged 
and leaves off the effort; or, if he continues his effort, he 
does so only periodically and under the most favorable 
circumstances. And as this is a work that cannot thrive 
unless it becomes the habit of the life, one needs to know 
how to be rid of the difficulties, or to overcome them, and 
to continue the efforts to do the work even against the 
hindrance. A few suggestions as to how to approach the 
unsaved are also ventured. To almost every soul there is 
some way of access for Jesus Christ. He has commis- 
sioned Christians to the task of finding that way of ap- 
proach for him. The suggestions here are born out of 
the author’s personal experience, and are not copyrighted. 
They may seem very commonplace. But observation 
teaches that very few really employ these or any other, 
even better ones. Very few of those Christians who do 
really desire to be soul-winners, are at all effective in 
that work. 


its truth were fully assured. The true attitude is nei 
of these. The man who knows Christ in personal exp 
ences can never be disturbed by any new explanation 
the method of creation, or of the progressive nature ¢ 
revelation; but he has a perfect right to be cautious 
to demand the most exacting proof before he gives 
adhesion to the new thing. Both scientists and the 
gians ought to be modest remembering the cemeterie 
which lie the corpses of so many of their once-beloved 
theories. Fifty years ago “Bathybius” was trumpeted 
abroad as the solution of the mystery of life. Within 
very short time its sponsor, Professor Huxley, in the 
presence of the British Association, was gracefully and 
humorously abandoning his descredited offspring. Sue 
things as these should be remembered in the interest 
of modesty and progress. The scientist, or the popular- 
izer of science, has no moral right to brand the Christian 
as an unprogressive or a “back number”’’ because, taught 
by history he exercises caution in the acceptance of ney 
ideas. The man who, without thinking, rushes to embrace 
every novel theory is a simple fool. What is true in the 
new knowledge will live and flourish. Nothing can pre- 
vent its triumph since all truth is of God who is eternal, 
What is false, or tentative or merely hypothetical will pass 
away as chaff is blown away by the wind. We can we 
afford to keep our souls in patience. The soul of Chris 
tianity is immortal. It has survived fires and hatreds a 
treacheries. It can never die. But the garments it wears. 
change like all garments and have to be replaced. W 
ought not to regret this; rather we should thank God fo 
it. It is the spirit that matters. Christianity in its lon 
history has passed through many Pentecosts when eat 
man “hears in his own tongue the wonderful words 0 


h | 


God.” If God today is teaching us to speak and to hear 
in another tongue we must heed him and obey him. But 
we must be careful that the word we hear and the ¥ | 
we speak are his words. The infallible test of all that 
claims to be truth was that given by Christ—“He sha : 
lead you unto all the truth for he shall glorify me.” Wha 
ever glorifies Christ is true, whatever seeks to diminish h 
splendor or to contradict the truth that is in him is false, | 
yi 


ae 
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Soul-winning is not “a delicate matter.’ That is, it is 
not a more delicate matter than any other social matter) 
with which men have to do in their every-day life. It is 
not more delicate than business or matters of social inter-| 
est. It does not take more tact to talk to a man about 
Jesus Christ than it takes to talk business successfully or| 
social events entertainingly. The only reason why Chris- 
tian topics of the most serious and personal sort afé 
tabu from all ordinary conversations is that Christi 
themselves are afraid to introduce Christ into their 
versation, and are unwilling to take the risk of being 
nesses for him. Many young Christians too are deter 
from soul-winning effort by the fear that they may m 
mistakes. There is no mistake in this work except 
mistake of not doing it. Ease and culture and tac 
soul-winning are born only out of much experience. He 
too, practice makes perfection. Let it never be forgotten 
that the aim is to save a lost man, and not to make him 
feel good nor even to save our own face from embarras: 
ment. God often uses the crudest efforts. It takes 
barbed-wire fence to stop some kinds of animals. 
times of great danger. ordinary rules of conduct and 
merely conventional courtesies are forgotten. An inte 
esting illustration of how crude means are sometimes 
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ghtily blessed is the incident reported in a certain 
y church. A young and entirely inexperienced worker 
's facing his conscience and the necessity it laid upon 
mn to speak to some unsaved one in an after-meeting on 
Sunday evening. He did not know to whom to go. So 
prayed for direction and then struck at random. He 
opened to light upon a prominent young lawyer of the 
y. The next difficulty was that he did not know what 
say or how to say it. But he had stopped by the man, 
10 was courteously waiting for him to say something. 
last, in sheer desperation, he faltered out, “Are you 
your way to heaven?” “No.” “You may go to hell, 
in.” The lawyer took the warning as a permission, and 
¥is heartily amused. But he reckoned without the Holy 
irit, who kept insisting to his conscience that that was 
nere he was going, and that it was far from a matter of 
ausement. The result was that a few days later he sent 
sequest for the pastor of that church to come to see him. 
when the pastor came he easily led him into the kingdom. 
‘one goes to this blessed work with his heart in it and 
sured of his divine commission to do it, he need not 
‘much concerned as to how it is to be done. God and 
f own heart will provide the way. 

No method can be stereotyped. Any suggestion of 
No suggested method 


the purpose of his ministry. He seems never to have 
tiked to a man but that large in his thought and desire 
s the purpose to lead him into the kingdom. Here 
Jsus is the example of every Christian. All avenues of 
fhught and conversation ought to have for the ultimate 
gal the purpose of saving men and bringing them into 
1: kingdom of God. 

Then Jesus sought to know each individual. Almost 
avays he told those to whom he talked something that 
h knew about themselves. And this knowledge was not 
avays or even generally the result of divine and super- 
itural wisdom. He studied his subject. He caught from 
*m their own needs. As he taught and wrought he 
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watched for symptoms. The truth as Jesus presented it to 
men was a searchlight in their souls. We too may so 
handle the truth that it will make us wise to reveal men to 
themselves. 

Jesus was very persistent in his purpose. He never 
permitted himself to be turned aside from his great pas- 
sion. Soul-saving was truly with him a consuming zeal. 
His own people who knew him and loved him, but who 
did not know his passicn for men, came to say of him 
that he was crazy. In their estimation his manner of liv- 
ing and his steadfastness of labors were evidence of fear- 
ful eccentricity, of an unbalanced condition of mind. But 
neither the ridicule nor the pity of friends, nor yet the 
fierce opposition of foes, deterred him for a day. He. 
would not give over his work. He knew God’s estimate 
of the work upon which he was engaged, and was not 
concerned about the estimate men put upon it. They did 
not understand. 

Jesus never scolded for special sins. And so far as it 
appears from Scriptures, he was never drawn into a dis- 
cussion of the relative character of different sins. Jesus 
seems never to have minimized sins, and yet he does not 
seem to have considered any sin, save that of a rejection 
of himself as Saviour from sin, as hopeless. No other ever 
realized so terribly the dreadful guilt and heinousness of 
sins in their every aspect, and yet he was always very 
gentle with the sinner. He made the sinner feel that his 
sin was a thing that he could leave, and that if he would 
leave it and trust him, the Lord would come between him 
and his sin in such a way that it should never renew its 
power over him again. 

Jesus always sought to induce, but never to compel, a 
right choice. And let us remember for our encourage- 
ment that Jesus did not always succeed in bringing men 
to the right choice. They sometimes rejected his most per- 
sonal and loving appeals. It is recorded of one young 
man that “Jesus looked upon him and loved him.” But 
it is also recorded that when Jesus had finished his appeal 
to him, the young man went away with a heavy counte- 
nance. Christ did not always win his man. And in this 
we shall all be followers of his, nolens volens. Failure is 
not a matter of discouragement, though it will often bring 
the keenest disappointment. 

There are four ways of reaching another for Christ. 

First, through the eye. We teach Christ by living him. 
If we adorn the profession of godliness and make Christ 
beautiful in our own lives, he will attract others through 
us to himself. There is no resisting the argument and 
magnetism of the Christlike life. 

Second, through the ear. There is no gainsaying the 
experience of Christ in the life that, brings him out of 
the distant past into the living present. Let us take ac- 
count of the changes he has wrought in our own lives and 
tell them and let us point the sinner to the dangers that 
Christ has saved us from and the life he enables us to live. 

Third, through the conscience. ‘“Reprove, rebuke, ex- 
hort.” We should watch for the awakening of the con- 
science. When the conscience speaks, from any cause, we 
should seize the opportunity to press the claims of the 
Master. There must then be no delay. 

Fourth, through the will. “Knowing the fear of the 
Lord, we persuade men.” Persuasion is the only argu- 
ment here. 


cé HEY said that Love would die when Hope was gone 
And Love mourned Long and sorrowed after Hope. 

At last she sought out Memory and they trod 

The same old paths where Love had walked with Hope 

And Memory fed the soul of Love—with tears.” 
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A Happy Family 
of Ninety- Three 


By H. CAMPBELL-DUNCAN 


FEW days ago I visited a family of ninety-three, or 
4% rather ninety-five, counting in the two heads of the 
household. 

There’s a family for you! 

Think of shoes for 186 restless feet. Think of stock- 
ings for 1,860 hole-making toes. Think of bloomers, and 
trousers and skirts and shirts and sweaters and aprons 
and hats and caps and all the rest of it. Think of ninety- 
three stomachs to be filled three times or more every day. 

Quite a job for father and mother, if any one should 
ride up on a white horse and put the question. 

But go beyond all that and think of ninety-three per- 
sonalities in the light of the human equation. Think of 
the manifold problems of heart and mind and _ spirit. 
Think of the bodily aches and pains to be ministered to. 
Think of the heartaches, big and little, to be soothed; the 
tears from 186 eyes to be wiped away and the smiles to 
be coaxed back to ninety-three pairs of lips, and the 
puzzles of mind and soul to be solved. 

Just sit back a moment and think of all these things 
and you may—TI say “may’”—get some faint notion of 
the work that is being carried on by Donald H. MacGilliv- 
ray and Mother MacGillivray in the Central Baptist Chil- 
dren's Home at Maywood, IIl. 

I called it a “family” of ninety-three. That is the only 
way in which I can do justice to the atmosphere of the big 
house. Never have I been in an institution—and I’ve 
visited a good many—where the “institutional” atmosphere 
was so completely lacking. Out in Maywood the folks 
speak of it as “the orphanage,” but that’s all wrong. Ex- 
cept in the sense of its housing and caring for some who 
are without parents, and others who have but one, “or- 
phanage” is the last word in the world to apply to it. 
“Home” that’s the word, for in its spirit it is essentially 
a family group. 


DONALD H, MACGILLIVRAY 


MRS. 


This family of ninety-three, exclusive of adults, lives 
in a high-ceilinged, old-fashioned house a stone’s throw 
from the Illinois forest preserves that lie between Chi- 
cago and the town of Maywood. It is one of those big, 
rambling houses built to outlast generations, with odd 
architectural anomalies in the way of unexpected bay- 


DONALD H. MACGILLIVRAY 


THE BAPTIST 


BEDTIME IN ONE OF THE DORMITORIES 


windows, turrets and wings. Inside are airy halls, big 
rooms, wide staircases, and plenty of good, sound hard- 
wood trim. In short, it was in its day a rich man’s man- 
sion. All about it lie wide stretches of lawn, studded with 
shrubbery and great drooping shade trees—elms and 
maples. . 

The family, with ‘its ever-varying personnel, settled 
down in its present home April 1, 1904, after first estab- 
lishing itself in a small way back in 1895 in rented 


quarters in Downers Grove, IIl., and moving, as families” 


do as they grow in numbers and improved financial con- 
dition, by way of homes in Berwyn and Auburn Park. 


These other homes were rented, but the present roof-tree. 


is their own, free of mortgage, all paid for. Indeed it 
might almost be called “the old homestead.” And it is 
the old homestead in very truth for many of the family 
who have gone out into the world. Did I say the family 
consisted of ninety-three? That’s just the number of the 
stay-at-homes. I have no record of those who have left 
its shelter. Anyway, those who have gone out don’t for- 
get. 
sponsible position in a Chicago bank and at regular inter- 
vals comes an envelope addressed in his handwriting to 


Father MacGillivray and out of it drops a check as 4 


contribution to the expenses of the old home. . 
That’s the kind of a home it is. The kind you dont 
forget. 


When I entered the grounds on my recent visit I ex- | 


pected—as I had justification in doing from my expert 
ence of other such institutions—to see ranks of silent chil 
dren, graduated from tall to tiny, all in blue, or drab or 
gray-green denim uniforms, the only difference being that 


One of the boys, for instance, now occupies a fre- 
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girls would be wearing skirts and aprons and the boys 
sers, perhaps a little long in the legs and baggy in the 


ell, that’s just what I didn’t see. In fact when I 
ht sight of the groups of becomingly dressed. girls 
ing on the lawn, some with dolls and some skipping 
2s, other walking about in chattering groups, I was of 
minds whether I had mistaken the local fashionable 
shing school for the place I was after. 


‘hen I caught sight of a party of boys, some in knick- 
and some in bloomers; some with sweaters, some with 
- shirts and ties; some with hats and some with caps, 
all in their dress showing the personalities of the 
urers, and I decided that I had come to the right place, 
a place nevertheless quite different from any such in- 
sition I had visited before. 


‘hen I met Father MacGillivray and Mother MacGil- 
lay. They were just welcoming a new arrival, a girl 
jse mother was unable to earn a living for herself and 
the same time give proper care and attention to her 
e daughter. By the time I arrived her shyness was 
inning to give way to the kindly voice and cheery words 
her new—parents—shall I say? And tentative smiles 
re chasing back the dimples into her cheeks and the 
irkle into her eyes. Presently away she went with Mr. 
cGillivray across the lawn to “the cottage’ where all 
children live for two weeks under observation, be- 
je they are allowed to enter the dormitories. This is 
- an added precaution to the thorough medical inspec- 
they undergo before being accepted. The unceasing 
2 and watchiulness that is maintained over the health 
all is testified to by the fact that there have been but two 
hs in the family in a period of more than ten years, 


} 3 
- one of these was an infant. 


‘sat with Mrs. MacGillivray for a time talking about 
home. She is one of those cheery little ladies—busy, 
tient, with bright, alert eyes and greyish hair and one 
those quick, bright, flashing smiles that linger in your 
mory and make you want to smile, too, long after you 
fe left her presence. She comes by her love for chil- 
in honestly and also her gift for understanding them 
| dealing with them, for she was one of eleven children 
Kself and has three daughters and a son of her own. 
Dicially she is “matron,” actually she is “mother.” 


hen back came Mr. MacGillivray, swinging across the 
an, up the steps and into the room. He, too, has an 
merent right to be, as it were, 1m loco parentis to these 
lety-three boys and girls, for he is one of twelve broth- 
1 and sisters. Both were born in Canada—Scottish 
S1ada—she in Perth, Ontario, and he in Grey county, 
Utario, both sections settled by those hardy highlanders 
fim whom Canada has drawn some of its greatest states- 
in, and from among whose descendents the dominion 
€tso many kilted warriors to die gloriously on the fields 
‘Flanders. 


fleven years ago they came to the home. It was a 
ie when all looked dark, nay, black. The wolf was at 
: door. Figuratively speaking, the loss of the old home- 
fad threatened. It looked as though the end had come 
il further attempts to carry on must be abandoned. But 

Scots (I’m Scottish myself. Perhaps I’m biased, but 
€ the facts speak.) the Scots, I say, haven’t earned a 
‘utation for thrift and grit for nothing. The homestead 
Gains in the family. All debts have been paid, and the 
“ance sheet for 1924 showed a snug little credit of 
677.88 cash in bank. 


50 here we have these boys and girls, ranging in ages 
m four to seventeen, living happily among pleasant 
roundings in as nearly as possible the same atmosphere 


apne i 
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under canvas. 
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that they would find in their own homes under the most 
favorable conditions. Some are orphans, some half or- 
phans. They come from all over the northern and central 
part of the state. Many come from Chicago. Their 
sources of origin vary. In fact, wherever it is found that 
a child is without proper home life, there is material for 
the home. In some cases they go back to their parent 
when he or she is able to provide for them; in other cases 
they find homes through legal adoption and again some 
stay until they go out to meet the world unaided. It 1s 
a great work. 

A scant block away stands the Maywood public school. 
Here all the boys and girls of school age go daily, except 
those who have passed on into high school. Yes, away 
they go to school each morning just as if they went from 
their own homes. And when school is over back they 


come, or, on permission, play elsewhere until supper time. 


THE MOST POPULAR ROOM IN THE HOME 


But their comings and goings are well looked after, mark 
that, although, indeed, there is no obvious wardenship, no 
unnecessary—how shall I put it?—cracking of the whip. 
They lead normal healthy lives among the children of the 
city practically untainted with the institutional and charity 
stigma. 

Eight o’clock to 8:30 is bedtime for the little folk; 9 
o’clock for the elder ones. The girls have the second floor 
to themselves. There they sleep with open windows, each 
in her own snowy little bed and surrounded by her own 
little personal belongings. On the floor above are the boys, 
and on each floor sleeps a “caretaker.” There are three 
“caretakers.” One sleeps in the detention cottage. They 
are the big sisters, or aunties in the home. 

But before bed comes study hour in a big, quiet, softly 
lighted room, where next day’s lessons are prepared. Then 
after nine to ten hours’ sleep, breakfast, prayers in the 
assembly-room and school. 


When school closes in June is the time for the big 
house to buzz with excitement, for away the whole family 
goes, bag and baggage, to the beautiful camp operated by 
the home at Delavan lake, for two long glorious months 
Here everything that boys and girls can 
do outdoors is done and autumn finds the family bursting 
with energy, sunburned, freckled, hungry, sleepy and 
generally, as they say in England, “in the pink.” 
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Now do you understand in part why the family went 
through the recent epidemics of flu without a single case? 
I do. 

And all this belongs to the Baptists of northern Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin. It is their dollars and 
other contributions that keep it going. But the work is 
growing. The need is great. Ninety-three youngsters, 
after all is said and done, are not many compared with 
those who must be shut out for lack of accommodation. 
Dollars are needed. Many of them. The home needs a 


THE KITCHEN WHERE THE OLDER GIRLS ACQUIRE 
SOME PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE 


A Living Sermon 
By D. G. HAarine 


HEN THE Gospel ship which sails on Japan’s great 

Inland sea is tied up in port and the captain and his 
helpers are not busy with evangelistic meetings on shore, 
it is Captain Laughton’s habit to visit the other boats tied 
up in the harbor and give tracts to the crews, together 
with personal appeals for Jesus to those who have time 
and inclination to listen. 

On one such occasion he boarded a poor little fishing 
boat, and selected a tract, in very simple Japanese, called 
“The Good Samaritan,’ designed for those who, like the 
fisher folk, can read but little. He observed that the boat 
was in charge of a dumb man, and that the crew con- 
sisted of his wife, a disheveled and worn-out woman, who 
had five children to care for in addition to the work of 
the boat. The children were pitiful sights, for all of them 
were covered with sores and boils. The mother was dis- 
tracted with her work and her helplessness in the face of 
the suffering of her little ones. 

Captain Laughton was about to offer her a tract, when 
something inside of him said, “Stop! What these folks 
need is medicine. Then they will understand the tract.” 
So he raced back to the Gospel ship, with its new dis- 
pensary which the captain himself had fitted up, and ar- 
ranged to have the children treated. The whole family 
came aboard the Gospel ship, and for the first time in their 
lives received proper medical, treatment. 

A little later, the same little fishing boat with the same 
family came into port. The children were transformed by 
the simple treatment they had received. This time Captain 
Laughton handed out his tract on the “Good Samaritan.” 
The woman read it, and then with a beaming face, sought 
the captain. “I understand all about this now,” she an- 
nounced. 

Does not much modern preaching fall flat because it is 
not preceded by a practical demonstration of Christianity ? 
Jesus demonstrated first and talked afterwards. The curse 
of the modern church is talk—hours and hours of it. We 


nursery in the worst way to care for infants who are at 
present being placed out with foster-parents that haye - 
passed the required tests. Some day the home hopes to 
have an adequate endowment fund, for at present it is 
largely a hand-to-mouth proposition, and making end 
meet, to say nothing of lapping over, is accomplished onl 
by shrewd and careful financing. a 

I have visited many a family but I have yet to remem- 
ber one where I found so much health, happiness and = | 
fun as I did at Maywood. =| 


THE STUDY, WHERE NEXT DAY’S LESSONS ABE 


PREPARED. a 
> || 
tI 

advertise, we anathematize, we admonish, we advise—but 

we do not perform. Demonstrate first—then talk. a 


Here is the secret of the Gospel ship and its work. It. 
owes its existence to a man who lived his Christianity | 
and did not need to talk about it, for people saw him and | 
recognized his Master. It is continued today by a worthy 
successor—a man who by his life and his deeds makes | 
plain the meaning of Christianity before he has spoken a 
word about it. Heal the children—then give out the tract! | 
No wonder the woman understood! af 


The Chimes of Prayer | 


By Mary P. DENNY a 

| 

Pe YER is the chimes of faith, 4 
Set to the far glory of the Father's throne, _ 


And to the measure of our daily life. 


It is a chord of praise, q 
In glad sweet accents a 
Of the heavenlies. | 
Prayer is the glory of the skies, a 
Wrought in the way of earth. 4 
All light transfigured by the light of truth. a 
All work, all faith, and hope. e 


mh 


vee 


The service of our common day 
Made in a symphony divine. 


Oh, Master of the way of life, 
Oh, chorister divine 

Of earth and sky, 

Help us to reach 

The far grand measure 

Of thy life divine! 


Teach us to reach in prayer, in vision 
And in hope divine, 

The measure of thy peace, 

The wonder of thy love, 

Lead us through all the ways of life 
To thy grand chords of praise 

And the far note of peace divine. 


| 
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The Devotional Lite 


The Message of the Ascension 


“When he had said these things, as t 


PERE is a grave in a London 

cemetery which is still some- 
times visited by those who remem- 
ber. A stone is over it erected by 
a great preacher to the memory of 
a dearly loved wife. But when he 
came to prepare the inscription he 
could not write “died”: he chose 
the word “ascended.” When he 
himself passed over, those who 
were left remembered his chosen 
word and used it of himself: 
“Joseph Parker. Born April 9, 
1830. Ascended, November 28, 
1902.” That is how some souls 
are able to think, who have seen 
the end of their faith, the ultimate 
meaning of their redemption. But 
they would not have been so sure 
of their own upward track if they 
had not seen their Lord go up 
before them. 

There are some of Christ’s 
servants who, when ascensiontide 
comes round, feel themselves at 
their favorite point of the whole 
Christian year. Different minds 
will always be specially attracted 
to different parts of the story of 
the Saviour, just as different minds 
are influenced in varying propor- 
tions by various doctrines of the 
faith, As we read the lives of 
God’s saints, it seems as though 
one lived specially under the spell 
of the incarnation, another under 
that of the passion. There was 
one famous saint who professed a 
special devotion to the winding 
sheet and the sepulcher. But 
there are at least a few who, if 
they had the choice given them 
of building the tabernacle of 
their favorite contemplation at 
Bethlehem, or at Nazareth, or on 
Tabor, or hard by Calvary, or on 
Olivet, would of all these places 
choose Olivet, because from there 
they can see the most—up into the 
opened heavens and round upon the 
waiting world with its tasks, back 
upon a finished redemption and on 
into the wonder of the promised 
kingdom. The ascension chapters 
are not in the New Testament in 
vain, nor the ascension hymns in 
the hymn books of the churches. 
There is room and use, once a year 
at least, if not oftener, for a grate- 
ful remembrance and a believing 


of their sight.”—Acts 1:9. 


contemplation at the very point of 
the way where the disciples stood 
when a cloud received him out of 
their sight. 

It was the natural completion of 
the incarnation. It is difficult for 
us to turn the ascension into our 
forms of thought or to find words 
to hold so great a mystery. But 
the essence of its meaning was this 
—that he returned whence he had 
come. It was one of his own 
favorite doctrines that he had come 
from the Father, or, as one of 


his disciples expressed it, aug- 
menting the tenderness of the 
thought, from the bosom of the 
Father. And as his mission wore 


to an end, he often dwelt on the 
thought that he was going to the 
Father: through gathering mist 
and darkness, beyond the estrange- 
ment and hatred of men, he saw 
the open door of home, the shining 
stairway to his Father’s house. 
From the Father, to the Father— 
the one thought completes the 
other, and together enclose the 
earthly ministry in its complete 
frame and setting. We do not get 
all the light and comfort that wait 
for us in the story of Jesus if we 
merely say of him what the poet 
said of Arthur, and what might 
be said of the mystery of any 


human personality, “From the 
great deep to the great deep he 
goes.” Christ filled the deeps 


with glory when he wrote across 
them “From the Father—to the 
Father.” It: was the comfort of 
his own heart: He would have his 
disciples take it for the comfort 
and encouragement of theirs. 
When men hesitate and stumble 
over the ascension of our Lord they 
might do well to ask themselves 
whether there may not be some 
gleam of reason in a conception so 


hey were looking, he was taken up; and a cloud received him out 


old, so widespread, and so abiding. 
“Ascension” is a symbolic word: 
“higher plane’ is a symbolic 
phrase: any word we can use is 
but a symbol and a picture. But 
Christian folk will cling to the 
word they know and love—he as- 
cended, not into any land of prom- 
ise to be found over our heads 
but into higher, richer levels of 
being than this earthly existence 
provides—levels of which God 
himself is the light, and where no 
clouds obscure his glory. From 
those levels Christ came: to those 
he belonged: into those he went: 
there he still lives and ‘reigns and 
loves. And out of their low earth- 
bound life his disciples stretch out 
their hands towards their ascended 
Lord, that they also may “in heart 
and mind ascend and with him con- 
tinually dwell.” So perhaps they, 
being in fellowship with Light and 
Love victorious, shall help human- 
ity up “the spiral of its steep as- 
cent” into its true victory and joy. 
It is instructive to notice how 
weighty with business is the as- 
cension narrative in the New Tes- 
tament, how practical is its end 
and outcome. This strengthens 
our faith in it as a witness to a 
real experience. The upward gaze 
is allowed only for a moment. It 
is quickly turned into prayer: 
these all continued with one accord 
in prayer and supplication. They 
could not define the track among 
the stars which their Lord had 
taken; but he had gone by the 
way on which all prayer had trav- 
elled, and their prayers could fol- 
low him and find him still. It is 
as quickly turned into service: 
ye shall be witnesses unto me both 
in Jerusalem and in all Judea and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth. If the King has 
gone from mortal sight, his work 
abides, waiting for the service of 
loyal hands. His servants while 
they tarry on the lower levels have 
much to do. The years rush past: 
they know not how soon their own 
ascent may come: they know not 
how soon the heavens may open 
again and reveal the sign which 

every eye shall see. 
—British Weekly. 
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| Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for July 5 
“Whosoever would be great among you, 
let him be servant of all.” 


Beginning with the December 1924, 
issue and continuing through May, 1925, 
the Woman’s Home Companion had a 
series of six articles on “The Man No- 
body Knows” by Bruce Barton. These 
give a very good idea of Christ’s life 
interests, his methods and teachings and 
how they can be used today. 

Fosdick’s ‘“Manhood of the Master” 
tells of the why and wherefore of Christ’s 
greatness. The story form. of Christ’s 
life is easy to read, so you will enjoy 
Papini’s “Life of Christ.” 

Then, of course, the original source 
must not be neglected, so study the 
Bible fully. 

Longfellow’s poem, “King Robert of 
Sicily” shows how Christ’s principles 
may be applied to everyday life. 

The Woman’s Home Companion, Pa- 
pini’s “Life of Christ” and Longfellow’s 
“King Robert of Sicily” may be had from 
the public library, if you do not have 
them. “The Manhood of the Master” 
may be had from the Publication Society 


(Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Kansas ~ 


City, Los Angeles, Seattle) for $1.25, in 
the event that your pastor or friends 
do not have it. 

Make with black crayon on a white 
cardboard markings similar to those on a 
ruler, having every three inches represent 
the inch mark, etc. From, each com- 
parative inch mark, suspend by means 
of string or tape a little circle of card- 
board labeled with one of Christ’s vir- 
tues—sincerity, humility, joyousness, af- 
fection, physical strength, courage, loy- 
alty, perseverance, self-control, force- 
fulness, prayer and service. Have this 
little “rule” hanging in a conspicuous 
place at the front of the meeting room. 

In meeting sing “More Like The Mas- 
ter,’ “More About Jesus” and “I Would 
Be Like Jesus.” Call attention to the 
“rule” by which each young person is to 
measure himself. Tell of Christ’s meas- 
ure, detailing the virtues and citing in- 
cidents which brought these into evi- 
dence. Introduce the young people anew 
to Christ. 

As each virtue is told, ask the young 
people to measure themselves up with 
this. Tell how Christ’s principles and 
measures can be applied today. The 
young people might resolve to try more 
than ever to measure up to him and 
keep him as an example. 


What Can You See at a Young 
People’s Board Meeting? 


“The publicity committee has adver- 
tised many of the special meetings of 
the year such as—” so ran the report. 


Before us stood a young man aglow with 
life; eager for service. He was report- 
ing his work for the year. I seemed to 
see a shifting of the scenes—away from 
this board meeting of the Chicago B. Y. 
P. U. I saw this same young man, still 
aglow, still eager. He was standing be- 


fore a congregation of thousands of. 


people—big business men, men of power, 
men of vision. All these thousands hung 


on his words—were thrilled and moved . 


by them. Publicity—he was still at it— 
publishing the glad tidings to all men 
he could reach. Using the methods he 
had learned in his work among these 
Chicago Baptist young people. He was 
obtaining results—and 
know Christ. 

But in a moment I was brought back 
from my day dreaming. A young lady 
was reporting this time. “The music 
committee during the past year has stood 
ready to help the locals in securing spe- 
cial musical numbers—” - Again my im- 
agination got the best of me. I seemed 
to see this bright young lady, ten years 
hence, baton in hand, directing the choir 
of a large church. Spellbound the con- 
gregation listened to the sweet tones of 
the singers. All hearts were touched 
and many that day resolved to let the 
Master make sweet music of their lives. 

To earth again by another report I 
was brought. The social committee, so 
the report explained, had been giving 
socials, ingenuous affairs, helping the 
young people to enjoy themselves. And 
I looked beyond. In the years ahead I 
saw the young social chairman teaching 
countless hundreds of toil-worn people— 
children who had been made to give up 


Featured at the Baptist Young 
People’s Convention 


MRS. GRACE SLOAN 
OVERTON 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
who will conduct conferences on Bible 
dramatics at the thirty-fourth anniver- 
sary convention of the Baptist Young 


People’s Union of America to be held in 
Indianapolis, July 8-12. 


many came to. 


influence which is to be. 


* 


THE BAPTI 


= 


their youth to labor in the silk mills 
their native land—mothers who ha 
leave their babies so that they mi 
get them something to eat—young 
who had to give up their school 
their playtime to help support the fa 
She was teaching them to play, tea 
them to live, teaching them of the joy 
of life. 4 

I jumped, and was brought back 
the meeting. “Many of the young peo 
became interested in the work of 
hospital committee—” another was n 
reporting. And I wandered again 
world over. Yes; I could see that y 
hospital chairman and the associates 
had enlisted. I could see them in h 
pitals of other lands. In Africa I 
bright-colored books in the hands of 
children—gifts from the young peop 
America. In Europe I saw a child 
dergoing an operation—aided by a yo 
surgeon enlisted in the cause thro 
his young people’s work. In the Ori 
I visited many hospitals, and in e 
saw hundreds of men, women, and ¢ 
dren being cheered and helped—thro 
the interest of the young people 
through their devotion. And in our 0 
land I saw groups of young people 
ing to the hospitals, to the aged 
shut-ins, with messages of cheer 
songs of thanksgiving. 

My dreaming had taken me bey 
the long routine of that June bo 
meeting and I saw those two hundre 
and more young people filling places’ 
prominence in the world of tomorr 
Some I could see as leaders in prosp 
ing churches, several as the pastors 
churches which accomplished much 
kingdom service. Some were in fore 
lands—in business positions, or in 
sion work—but all living for Christ. 
few more outstanding leaders in p 
life, holding positions of authority 
trust. Some were administering just 
some taught great truths to the yo 
of the land and lead them in the ri 
paths. There were many who fll 
with little ‘odd jobs,’ who did wh 
ever came to hand in just the way t 
would have done something big, tackl 
everything with the determination 
win. 

The influence of that group—I co 
vision it later extending throughout 
world, to bless all that came in con 
with these young people now before m 
And I wondered as I saw them, 
many would be reached by that influe 
—and through how long a time, as 
eration after generation followed in 
footsteps. I wondered what the in 
ence would be of all the young peo 
of the land who were working as th 
young people worked for the kingd 
I tried to see, but it was too big 
for me—for only God can measure 
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The Chimney Corner 


Things Japanese! 
Letter Number One 


March 27, 1925. 

lear Miss Applegarth, 

We have been studying Japan in our 
eography and I was so glad I knew 
‘tings from the Chimney Corner about 
apan, for the teacher did not know 
ll of them. We had a man in our 
qwurch from Japan. He said that in 
upan, school boys are taken on walk- 
ig trips once or twice a year, to help 
jucate them about their country. He 
ent with them once. He said he saw 
le monument put up on the séashore 
here Perry landed in 1853 and opened 
apan to the world. I said I wished 
ur teachers would take us on walking 
Yips to see history. It would be nicer 
ian books. Perhaps there is not enough 
istory to go to see in America. I like 
pur Chimney Corner very much. 

Very truly yours, 
Amory L. Stone, 
: (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


HE little children of Japan 
) Are fearfully polite; 
hey always thank their rice and tea 
‘efore they take a bite, 

ind say, “You must us most content 
} honorable nourishment.” 


he little children of Japan 

year mittens on their feet, 

hey wear no hats at all to go 
Balking on the street. 

nd wooden stilts for overshoes 
» hey wear out on the avenues. 


he little children of Japan 

Jith toys of paper play, 

nd carry paper parasols 

'o keep the rain away; 

ind when you go to see you'll find 
’s paper walls they live behind. 


Letter Number Two 


eax Chimney Cornerites! 

I was very much interested in Amory’s 
‘tter because I have been wanting to 
‘Il some things about Japanese children 
i their summer vacation time, and so 
ve saved the letter in order to tell you 
ll these facts nearer your own vacation 
me. 

For Japanese boys and girls are not 
rned loose during their vacations to 
awdle about ice-cream soda fountains 
rt to waste their days doing whatever 
iey like. Not they! They are given 
areful rules what to do, and even have 
> report at school twice a month for 
ispection and friendly counsel. Some 
f their rules are: 1. Get up early. 2. 
ro to bed early. 3. Keep the stomach 
arm. 4. Do not take much ice or cake. 
Do not go out into the sun without 
Overing the head. 6. Do not go far 
om home without leave. 7. Wash 
ands before eating. 8 Keep your 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


own drinking cup. 9. Wash out 
your mouth with lukewarm water 
after eating. Besides the general rules 
there are other plans for vacation, among 
which is that each child shall keep a 
diary, to be handed to the school at the 
end of the summer. Miss Annie L. 
Howe of Kobe has a translation from a 
summer vacation diary written by a boy 
of eleven at Aboshi, a seaside town. You 
will see for yourself how bright he is! 
We might keep diaries ourselves, how 
about it? 
A Schoolboy’s Diary 


“Friday, Aug. 1. Went to Hiohama 
to assist in father’s work. It was quite 
pleasant under the scorching sun to walk 
on the yielding sand. Fastened my hat 
tight on my head with elastic cord lest 
it should be blown away by the wind. 
Some of the laborers who had been 
taking a siesta were occasionally awak- 
ened by the approaching steps of my 
father, and resumed their work in a sly 
manner. When my assistance was over, 
splash! I jumped into the sea. 


“Saturday, Aug. 2. Awfully hot day. 
How unbearable the heat was! Undis- 
turbed stillness reigned all around, the 
neighbors must have been taking a mid- 
day nap. While I was sweeping the gar- 
den, a fishing rod happened to drop on 
my head and produced a bump there as 
if it were inviting me to angling. Taking 
up the rod I set out in the direction of 
the Hiohama Bridge. 

“Sunday, Aug. 3. Fine. Got up earlier 
than usual as I had to go to school to- 
day, but having some household work to 
attend to I could not leave before half 
past seven. Hastened to school but J 
was in such a hurry I forgot to stop at 
the house of a family to which a message 
was to be sent. On my arrival at school, 
I found Masters Kamimura and Namiki 
together with Master Shimiza of the Ko 
group, watering the plants in the gar- 
den. (Note—There are no school ses-| 
sions on Sunday but school gardens are 
cared for during vacation by groups of 
children selected to serve in rotation. 
Aver.) 

“Tuesday, Aug. 5. Went to the Hong 
Kwangi temple. The priest was an 
aged man of about seventy, with a snowy 
beard reaching down to his breast.. He 
preached in a most enthusiastic manner. 
When he emphasized the importance of 
faithfully keeping the Imperial Rescript 
on Education and gave us young people 
advice that might make us good citizens 
when we were grown up, we sat in prop- 
er posture and listened with all attention. 
When the venerable gentleman ended his 
sermon, his hearers raised the custom- 
ary invocation, ‘Namu amida—dabutsu! 
Namu amida-—dabutsu! Namu.amida. — 
dabutsu!’ (formula for temple worship.) 
(Note—All children must attend the 
public school from six to fourteen— 


Christian as well as un-Christian. I do 
not know how Christian parents like this 
sort of thing.) 


“Wednesday, Aug. 6. My dreams were 
suddenly broken by the cries of a man 
who sold leafy bamboos used in the 
Tana bata festival. The cries put me in 
mind of Otaka Gengo, one of the forty- 
seven ronia. Putting into the ink slab 
the dew which I had gathered for the 
night, I copied some poems on the five 
colored tanjaku; so the preparations for 
the fete were all ready. 

“Sunday, Aug. 10. Today was the fes- 
tival of the Aboshi shrine. Multitudes 
of people, some coming from the East 
and some from the West had all been 
to the shrine. I wondered what they 
prayed to the deity. My own prayer 
was that I might grow up to be a good 
citizen. 


“Monday, Aug. 11. Walked in the 
dewy garden as usual. The morning 
glory, shaped like a trumpet, the flower 
of the snake gourd, twisting itself in 
the bamboo fence, and the pale pink 
flowers of the Marall of Peru were all 
pretty. A butterfly came flitting toward 
me. My elder sister once expressed her 
desire that she might transform herself 
into a butterfly and fly over such lovely 
flowers. 


“Wednesday, Aug. 13. Read in a book 
in a hammock with my little sister under 
the pine trees. It was exceedingly de- 
lightful. When I had read a lesson 
aloud, she would read the next. When 
studying in this way, we did not know 
how quickly time flew. Even after the 
clock struck twelve we continued to 
swing in the air.” 

You have guessed that the boy is not 
a Christian, although all boys and girls 
are required to go to the government 
schools until they are fourteen, so that 
our Christian schools take the kinder- 
garten ages and the over-fourteen-ages. 


‘Don’t you wish such a bright boy could 
‘be a Christian? 


I do! 
= View ieee 


4 


Bills are out announcing the Illinois 
Baptist summer assembly to be held at 
Shurtleff college, Alton, Ill., July 25- 
Aug. 1. All of the delightful assembly 
features are promised: rest, fellowship, 
inspiration, games, sports, swimming, 
boating on the Mississippi, good meals 
and so on. The faculty this season will 
include Mrs. H. Louis Auten, Rev. 
Warren P. Behan, Ph.D., Rev. Geo. 
Fetter, Mrs. Elizabeth Finn, Rev. D. O. 
Hopkins, Rev. A. E. Peterson, D.D., 
Rev. R. H. Seitner, Rev. F. W. Stew- 
art, Rev. James M. Stifler, D.D., Rev. 
and Mrs. Edward F. Tralle. A note ad- 
dressed to Louis H. Koehler, 202 N.. 
School St.; Normal, Ill, will bring. in- 
formation. 
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Among Ourselves 


Philadelphia Letter 
By ArtHuR C, BALDWIN 

The Baptist folk hereabouts are in a 
very happy state of mind just now on 
account of the successful completion of 
the campaign for a new Baptist home for 
the aged. To start out, with some fear 
and forebodings, to raise $475,000 and 
after a week’s campaign to find ourselves 
with perfectly good pledges and cash for 
$596,000, is the unusual situation that we 
are facing. For many years the churches 
have faced a growing need for the en- 
largement of our facilities to care for the 
aged and indigent members of our 
churches. The present plant, built in 
1873, had more on its waiting list than 
were its guests. We had exclaimed, 
prayed and “resoluted” and still affairs 
remained in status quo, which latter 
seemed to be the real difficulty. There 
were all sorts of reasons for not advanc- 
ing; the New World Movement, then the 
unhappy reaction after it, business de- 
pression, other demands upon the 
churches. 

At last the happy idea occurred to the 
deacon’s council that we had cried to the 
Lord long enough and it was time that 
we speak to the people that they go 
forward. After that, the trustees, be- 
lieving that faith was not inconsistent 
with sound business methods, engaged a 
professional firm at a flat rate, to pre- 
pare and manage the campaign. A 
genial personality from New York, A. C. 
Olsen by name, of the firm of Ward, 
Wells, Dreshman, Gates, of New York, 
appeared upon the scene. He was a 
genius. He did all the things one would 
expect in the way of managing head- 
quarters, immense publicity, every-day 
luncheons, the solicitation of contribu- 
tions ahead of the campaign, the an- 
nouncement of which would “sweeten” 
the daily reports, and left us at the end 
with a record of 7500 givers and the 
over and above pledges before stated. 
Now we Baptists around here are stick- 
ing out our chests and wondering if after 
all there is anything in the way of king- 
dom service that we cannot do if we will 
once get together. I should certainly like 
to commend Brother Olsen to other 
communities who have big things to do. 
He is a Christian gentlemen of superior 
worth. 

The latest news from the Eastern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary is that op- 
tions have been obtained upon property 
at 1812 and 1814 Rittenhouse square, on 
the Spruce street side. It is announced 
that these buildings will be opened for 
-seminary purposes in September. Nu- 
merous reports of large gifts to this new 
institution have appeared both in rumors 
and in newspaper statements. I am 
reliably informed, however, that they are 
for the most part erroneous. In finan- 
cial matters as in doctrinal teachings, 


the new seminary ‘is going to be thor- 
oughly orthodox, which means ‘it will © 


have to struggle for its finances, start- 
ing out on our traditional starvation 
basis to prove itself and so to win con- 
fidence and support. This is according 
to the good old Baptist plan that they 
must beg who want the cash and they 
will live who can. In a previous letter 
I spoke of the regret of many of us that 
the new institution seemed necessary. 
On the other hand it would only be fair 
to recognize that there are many who 
are going to be a great deal happier 
in their Baptist loyalty because of the 
presence of an educational institution 
with which they are fully satisfied. I 
think Gamaliel’s advice very properly ap- 
plies here, and these brethren, with whom 
some of us must disagree, will have our 
earnest prayer that they may accomplish 
what is the will of God. 

The Baptist institute, Rev. J. Milnor 
Wilbur, president, has celebrated a happy 
commencement, graduating fifteen who 
are prepared for denominational service. 
I understand that the prospects for the 
next year, in the way of new students, 
are very bright. 

B. I. Newkirk, has just celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary at the Wayne 
Avenue church. Brother Newkirk’s 
happy relationship has developed one of 
the outstanding pastorates here. The 
church is dedicating a valuable addition 
to its equipment. 

The Newtown church under the pas- 
toral care of Rev. William A. Gallagher, 
recently celebrated the paying of the last 
item of its debts. I think there is some- 
thing about Mr. Gallagher’s service that 
deserves a particular recognition. 


WILLIS E. PETTIBONE, 
Pastor Sixth Avenue church, Tacoma, 
Wash, 


I was: 


- recently held their state meeting at Watt 


present at his ordination in 1919 and re 
member the hesitation of the council 
at that time for fear that his educational 
equipment was not sufficient. He went 
to a church that was almost down and 
out, a part of its membership was scat- 
tered, the parsonage had been sold and 
it had been determined that the church 
building be sold to pay its debts or 
turned over to the state convention, 
During these six years the parsonage 
has been bought back at a cost of $3100 
and renovated at a further cost of $1200, 
All other indebtedness has been gradu- 
ally paid off. Thirty-one new members 
have been received by baptism, twenty- 
four by letter and experience. The 
church, which is still small, is rapidly 
winning the respect and confidence of 
the community. Mr. Gallagher has 
given to them a most sacrificial and 
spiritual ministry in a place where most 
men of seminary equipment would haye 
refused to go. I am glad to pay this 
tribute to his devoted ministry. ‘| 
In this connection I feel like passing 
on a suggestion concerning the problem 
of the country church which Mr. Gal- 
lagher made to me. They need to hear 
from us oftener. Their small member- 
ship needs to be reminded of their im- 
portance to the denomination. As a sen- 
try on duty at an outpost is visited every 
so often by an officer who would ask 
“All well?” so do country pastors and 
their flocks need some kind of visit 
that shall not be too official but # 
shall indicate the interest and symp 
which the denomination must have fo 
them. 


By R. C. SPEER 
A Notable Mile-Stone 


The church at Fond du Lac of whieh 
Rev. Robert Gordon is the honored 
tor has recently celebrated its ei 
anniversary. The occasion was fittin| 
celebrated by the return of former pas 
tors, several of whom with Superinte 
ent LeGrand brought messages. 
Geo. A. Huntley of China was the ¢ 
speaker of the occasion. One of 
outstanding incidents of the celebratior 
was the raising of $6000 which clea 
the church of all indebtedness. Pa 
and people are hopeful. 4 

Following the Fond du Lac meeti 
Doctor Huntley made a tour of visitat 
of eight Wisconsin churches where 
left splendid impressions in each ¢ 
His sojourn in Wisconsin has beet 
helpful one for the churches. 

Each Man in His Own Tongue 

The Swedish conference of Wiscomsit 
will meet at Grantsburg, June 17-20. ; 
National Polish conference will me 
with the Christ Polish church of Milw: 
kee in August. The German chure 


Ve 


sau. The Italian church of Racine 
Kenosha has had a remarkable ingather 
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iz of young people who were baptized 
lister time. A considerable group of 
sepherdless Hungarian Baptists is being 
fand in Milwaukee. 

Brighten the Corner Where You Are 
Spring house cleaning in our churches 
jin vogue. Many of our churches are 
rlecorating, remodeling and adding a 
tuch of attractiveness to the Lord’s 
fuse where needed. The Christ Polish 
curch of Milwaukee has dedecorated 
tth church and parsonage and will have 
j new pipe organ installed in time to 
feet the brethren in August. The West 
‘lis church is also redecorating. 

The Milwaukee Baptist Union recently 
surtted plans to secure desirable lots in 
t2 suburban districts to be held as gen- 
eal church property until the creation 
« churches in these sections can be ac- 
emplished as they become strategic. 
‘iat sort of statesmanlike kingdom work 
Hs been neglected in this city which has 
town rapidly beyond its confines of a 
generation ago. 


Vacation Visitors 


Wisconsin is known as the playground 
cthe states during the summer months. 
(ar magnificent cement roads and 
carming lakes, both large and small, 
rike this a favorite resort for tourists. 
‘his is not a real estate propaganda but 
Ingdom business. When you are in 
\isconsin on Sunday. morning look up 
te Baptist church. Chances are one will 
b easily found, and we are not ashamed 
cthem! Think what a treat to worship 
a Oconomowoc and visit that beautiful 
capel within a stone’s throw of the lake 


} 
| 
| 
} 


and get a warm message in a cool spot 
from Pastor Harms. Who can number 
the similar conditions at the various 
lakes? 

The state convention meets at Madi- 
son, June 8-11, with a standard program 
on the bill boards. The talent to be en- 
joyed is not secondary to that heard at 
Northern Baptist Convention meetings. 

Rev. C. C. Browne and his corps of 
workers in the department of religious 
education are planning a bigger and more 
efficient summer assembly than ever at 
Green Lake, July 27-Aug. 7. 


Pastoral Peripatetics 

Rev. A. O. Protsman has removed from 
Merrill to Sheboygan, where he is pastor 
of First church. 

Rev. A. L. McMillan has closed his 
work with the West Allis church. It is 
understood he is going to Iowa. 

Rey. Charles R. Titus of Lambertsville, 
N. J., has come to the work at North 
Scott. 

Rev. V. N. Robbins, who resigned at 
Hudson to go to Winnebago, Minn., has 
reconsidered, reaccepted, and returned to 
the church at Hudson. We are glad he 
is to stay in Wisconsin. 

Rey. Olaf Sivertson of the Northern 
Baptist Seminary has become pastor of 
the Scandinavian church of LaCrosse, 
left vacant by the going of Rev. T. Knud- 
son into state work. 


The Vermont Anniversaries 
By J. M. MaxwWeELi 


“Fair Haven has a scriptural sound,” 
said Dr. William A. Hill of New York, 
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in a happy introduction to his address at 
the 10lst anniversary of the Vermont 
State Convention which was held in Fair 
Haven, Vt., May 25-27. “And,” Doctor 
Hill continued, “I cannot think of Fair 
Haven without thinking of Paul, and I 
cannot think of Paul without thinking 
of missionary work.” 


The first session of the convention on 
Monday afternoon, May 25, after the 
opening formalitiés was given over to 
the Woman’s Baptist Missionary society 
of Vermont. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Mrs. A. B. Simonds, 
Burlington; Secretary, Berenice R. Tut- 
tle, Rutland; treasurer, Mrs. W. A. 
Dalrymple, Vergennes. An address was 
given by Mrs. Fred S. Knight of Brat- 
tleboro, on the work of the World Wide 
Guild, Miss Ina E. Burton of the Wo- 
man’s Home Mission society gave an 
address on, “Keeping Christ in American 
Life.’ Mrs. May R. Baker, representing 
the foreign work sounded, “The Call 
From Across the Sea.” A pageant, fea- 
turing the golden anniversary of woman’s 
work, was the closing feature. 


Monday evening, with President A. G. 
Crane presiding, the devotional service 
was conducted by the Hon. Henry Bond 
who sounded the keynote of the conven- 
tion, “Saved to Serve.” The first speaker 
of the evening was the Hon. Carl E. Mil- 
liken of Maine, president of the Northern 
Convention, whose subject was “Evan- 
gelism in the N. B. Convention.” Presi- 
dent Milliken compared the denomina- 
tion of yesterday with that of today, in 
respect to the tasks, organization, pro- 


| The Men’s Class of the First Church, Youngstown, Ohio. This photograph was taken at a session when there were 1285 

men present, but only part of the class shows in the picture as it does not include a side room with something like 400 
Mien standing. The pastor, Dr. A. C. Archibald, is teacher of the class, A year ago when he became its head there was a 
membership of twenty-five. 
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gram, interest and problems. He said 
that our enterprise in business language 
means an invested capital of $350,000,000 
in schools, colleges, churches, etc. He 
compared the giving of one year ago 
with the giving of this past year, and 
said, “The basis for evangelism is the 
willingness to sacrifice for the kingdom 
of God, in terms, of; life and blood.” 

Dr, Wy33H. 2Bowler, secretary of the 
Board,.0£, Missionary Cooperation, had 
for, his, subject,..“he Prosperity and 
Peril of, Qur. Missionary Enterprise.” In 
glowing,¢olors he painted the successes, 
the;fr¢lds white, ready for the harvest. 
He aillustrated with the thousands bap- 
tized under Robert Longwell, Tom 
Moody and others, and the hosts in the 
mass movements. The peril lies in the 
fact that a harvest must be reaped when 
the crop is ripe, and in that we are not 
sending forth laborers into the harvest. 
Doctor Bowler advocated monthly re- 
turns in missionary giving instead of 
annual. 

During the sessions on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, addresses were given by Dr. 
Samuel G. Neil, Dr. H. F. Stilwell, Dr. 
Albert H. Gage, and Dr. William A. Hill. 
Miss Meme Brockway got her message 
across in dramatized form. 

The annual sermon was preached by 
the Rev. William J. Ford, pastor of the 
Burlington church, who took for his 
text, “Strengthen the things that re- 
main.” 

Addresses were given by Prof. Henry 
K. Rowe, of Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, Newton Centre, Mass.; Rev. 
Thomas S. Roy, Brockton, Mass.; Prin- 
cipal John B. Cook, Vermont academy, 
Saxtons River and Pres. A. G. Crane. 
Other speakers were Rev. W. S. Towart, 
Bennington; Rev. Harold M. Hayward, 
Burlington, director of. religious »educa- 
tion; Rev. Raymond W. Cooper the new 
director of evangelism. All of: these 
were hopeful, helpful and practical. 

The devotional services were conduct- 
ed by Mrs. Rex. A. Fullam, Montpelier; 
Hon.. Henry Bond, Brattleboro; Dr. 
Samuel G. Neil, Philadelphia; Dr. Albert 
H. Gage, Brattleboro; and Rev. H. A. 
Childs, Montpelier. 

In the business session of the con- 
vention officers elected were: President, 
A. G. Crane, Burlington; first vice-pres., 
Walter B. Glynn, Saxtons River; second 
vice-pres., Mrs. E. L. Nyman, Manchester 
Center; clerk, Rev. John M. Maxwell, 
Bellows Falls; treasurer, Alton R. 
Briggs, Burlington. Trustees were elect- 
ed for the convention, for Vermont 
academy, for the Vermont Sunday school 
association, and for the Vermont Anti- 
Saloon league. Committees were elect- 
ed with chairmen as here stated: Repre- 
sentative of Vermont State Convention 
on the General Board of Missionary Co- 
operation of the N. B. Convention, Hon. 
Henry Bond; Bible school and young 
people’s work, Rev. J. H. Blackburn, 
Richford; social service, Guy B. Horton, 
Montpelier; obituary, Rev. Henry. Crock: 
er, Chester; advisory to convention on 
ordination, Rew W. J. Ford, Burlington; 
Laymen’s Evangelical Council, Hon. 
Henry Bond, Brattleboro. 

The convention adopted resolutions to 


the effect (1) that Vermont pledge to the 
N. B. C. the sum of $45,000 as its share 
of the 1925-1926 budget, and that one 
twelfth of this amount be sent monthly, 
(2) that Vermont this year place the 
major emphasis on evangelism, (3) that 
Vermont take seriously the task of relig- 
ious education, giving more attention and 
money for the instruction of our youth, 
since Vermont boys and girls are worth 
saving, (4) that the convention publish 
a monthly Vermont Baptist state bulle- 
tin for the dissemination of plans and 
news, (5) that a committee on rural 
work be appointed, in order that isolated 
districts may be helped. To this end 
all the churches are asked to study 
schoolhouse opportunities for Sunday- 
school and preaching centers. 

Rev. Henry Crocker of Chester gave 
the report on obituaries. Most promi- 
nent was the name of Mr. Howard Crane 
who had served the convention as treas- 
urer for twenty-two years. During his 
term the permanent and trust funds of 
the convention increased from $50,000 to 
$480,000. Special resolutions were passed 
by the convention on the loss of Mr. 
Crane, expressing sympathy to the im- 
mediate family and relatives. Notable 
among the names of pastors, was that 
of Adoniram Judson Hopkins, father of 
Ernest Hopkins, president of Dartmount 
college. Other names in the report were: 
Rev. Benjamin F. Parker, Rev. J. S. 


.Goodall, Mrs. Emma W. Avery, Rev. Ed- 


ward A. Mason and his wife, Mrs. Annie 
M. Mason, Rev. George A. Williams, 
Rev. Lyman W. King, Rev. Emery D. 
Craft, and Rev. Edward Green. 

The report of the secretary of the 
Vermont State Convention, Rev. W. A. 
Davison, was especially enlightening as 
it covered in detail the year’s work. It 
is possible to mention but a few of the 
items in abbreviated form, as: (1) the 
development of the new Baptist church 
in Springfield, Vt., with the erection of 
a house of worship under the leader- 


ship of Rev. George Pomfrey, (2) total 


EMIL FRIBERG, 


Pastor First Swedish Baptist church, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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additions to the churches 727, with a net — 


gain of 119, making the membership 
10,232, the largest in eighty-two years 
and that with a dwindling state popula- 
tion, (3) fifty churches were aided last 
year to the extent of $21,325, (4) Ver- 
mont academy, under the leadership of 
Principal John B. Cook, has a new dor- 
mitory, a new infirmary, a splendid corps 
of teachers and 200 scholars, (5) the per- 


manent and trust funds of the conven- | 


tion have been increased to $493,801.57. 


The attendance at the convention was 
given as 418. 


The next session of the Vermont State 


Convention is to be held with the Cal- — 


vary Baptist church, Springfield, Vt. 
with Rev. Ritchie Low of Montgomery 
Center as preacher of the annual sermon. 


Delaware Baptists Meet 
By C. A. WALKER 

Delaware Baptists were firmly estab- 
lished within twenty-five years after the 
coming of William Penn, the first church 
of that denomination, the Welsh tract, 
being established near Newark, in 1701. 
Doctrinal differences of opinion, in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, 
however, brought about a division in the 
Baptist ranks, and that division nomin- 
ally obtains to this day. The first con- 
vention of Delaware Baptists was held 
in 1795, and this organization was main- 
tained for a succession of years. Event- 
ually the Delaware churches became 
affiliated with the Philadelphia associa- 
tion, organized in 1707, and the oldest 

organization of the kind in the world. 


Later the Delaware Baptist union was 


formed of the churches in the state of 
Delaware and in Delaware county, Penn- 
sylvania, and an aggressive work was ac- 
complished. This delightful relation- 
ship continued until the formation of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, when the 


Pennsylvania churches of the Delaware 
into the 


union constituted themselves 
Riverside association, while the Delaware 


churches assumed the prerogatives of 


a state convention. 
ago. 


This was nine years 


May 14-15, when 100 delegates and visi- | 
tors from (ihe seventeen churches of the 
state were the guests of the Dover 
church. 
mington, who for four years has been 


the convention president, occupied the 
chair and Rev. Samuel C. Welsh, of Mil- 
Doctor — 


| 


ford, recorded the proceedings. 
Allison opened the convention with a 


short devotional service, and Dr. Charla 


A. Walker, the Dover pastor, welcome 
the Helceates from the churches. At the 
dinner table the first day, 


a 


The ninth annual meeting was held 


Rev. George D. Allison, Wil | 


Governor s 


1 
ql 


| 


Robert P. Robinson and William G. Tay- — 


lor, secretary of state, were present, an 
both spoke briefly. The governor is a 


active Presbyterian layman, and super 


intendent of one of the Wilmington Sun- | 


day schools. 


a member of the Second church. 


The convention sermon was preached 
by Rev. H. C. Broughton, pastor of the ~ 


The secretary of state is 
one of our Wilmington Baptist layman, 


Delaware Avenue church, Wilmington, | 


1 


. 
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; message being based upon the words, 
fe that hath an ear, let him hear what 
2 spirit saith unto the churches.” 
her devotional features were conduct- 
by Pastors J. E. Berkstresser, of Del- 
ir; Geo. F. Hanson, of New Castle; 
uple Anderson, of the Calvary (negro) 
urch, Dover; and Dean W. L. Pettin- 
1, of the Philadelphia School of the 
ble. Rev. Clarence M. Keen, conducted 
Bible reading. 


throughout the territory as a consecrated 
and faithful evangelist and colporter. 
The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Missionary society was held in the after- 
noon of the first day with the president, 
Mrs. Charles A. Walker of Dover in the 
chair. Following the presentation of an- 
nual reports and the transaction of rou- 
tine business, addresses were given by 
Miss Kittlitz, China, and Mrs. Willard H. 
Smith of Philadelphia, representing the 


| First Swedish Church, Seattle, Wash., the only down-town Bap- 
: tist church in the city, thirty-six years old, has a membership of 
590. Dr. Emil Friberg has been the pastor for fourteen years. 


iddresses were given by Miss Elsie 
Kittlitz, a missionary of the Woman’s 
reign society at Swatow, China, who 
k the place of Carl E. Milliken, presi- 
it of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
1; Rev. R. Donald Williamson, of the 
urd of Missionary Cooperation, New 
tk, who stressed the matter of the 
blems of church finance; and A. F. 
liamson, who presented the report of 
missionary committee of the con- 
tion. 
attractive feature of the conven- 
was the presentation of Rey. Wil- 
1 F. Stewart, of Viola, missionary- 
yorter for the state, and the dedica- 
1 of a new automobile, listed as No. 1 
known as “The O. F. Flippo Mem- 
1.” The service of dedication was in 
tge of Samuel G. Neil. After re- 
Ks by Doctor Neil, S. K. Slemons, of 
mar, and others, the prayer of dedi- 
on was offered by Doctor Neil, and 
benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Twyman, pastor of the Pilgrim 
gro) church, of Newark. For twenty 
rs, Rev. W. F. Stewart has traveled 
length of the peninsula and is known 


Woman’s Home Mission society. 

The following were unanimously elect- 
ed officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Rev. H. C. Broughton, of Wilming- 
ton; vice-president, Charles A. Walker, 
of Dover; secretary, Rev. Samuel C. 
Welsh, of Milford; and treasurer, Ed- 
ward H. Porter, Wilmington. The fol- 
lowing trustees were also reelected for a 
term of three years; Rev. H. C. Brough- 
ton, Thomas S. Taylor, and J. L. Wright, 
of Wilmington, and Theodore A. Hall, 
of Milford. A. F. Williamson, of Wil- 
mington, was reelected chairman of the 
committee on missionary cooperation. 

One new church, a negro organization 
in Wilmington, was admitted to the con- 
vention. Steps were taken looking to 
the establishment of a new church at 
Richardson Park, a suburb of Wilming- 
ton. 


The convention will meet next year in 
New Castle, May 13-14. 


Southern District of Illinois 
By Norton J. HILton 
One. of the most notable revivals held 
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in the district this year was at Carbon- 
dale. Rev. J. M. Lively of Mattoon as- 
sisted the pastor, Dr. J. B. McMinn. One 
hundred twenty-five converts were bap- 
tized and many received by letter. Since 
Doctor McMinn became pastor of the 
church a parsonage has been purchased, 
a number of improvements have been 
made on the building, Sunday-school and 
church membership has been largely in- 
creased. Doctor McMinn is a strong 
preacher with the right evangelistic tone 
in all his messages. 


Rey. E. R. MacKinney of Cairo is re- 
joicing in the addition of sixty-nine new 
members received by baptism and many 
more who have come in’ by letter and 
restoration. The revival was a union 
effort which stirred the entire city. Many 
prominent men and women were con- 
verted and united with the churches. A 
club of 100 young men has been or- 
ganized for Christian recreation and good 
fellowship. Dancing and Sunday sports 
have been banished and a large number 
of stores which had been in the habit of 
keeping open on Sundays have been 
closed. The revival was led by a layman, 
Mr. Howard S. Williams of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., assisted by two young men. 

Rev. Robert Leitz of East Alton as- 
sisted pastor J. A. Wilson in a special 
meeting with the Milton Heights church, 
Alton. There were fifty-five conversions. 
In two years this church has grown from 
a membership of thirty-two to a mem- 
bership of 158. The Sunday school 
which numbered about forty two years 
ago had on a recent Sunday 257 in at- 
tendance. The church has raised a 
budget for the coming year of nearly 
$2500. 

Fosterburg, one of our fine country 
churches, has experienced a gracious re- 
vival under the leadership of Evangelist 
L. C. Bauer. Pastor Biastock is delighted 
with the number of new members re- 
ceived. Mr. Bauer is now in meetings at 
Hartford with pastor J. W. Patterson. 
The attendance is large, a fine spirit 
pervades the meeting and the church is 
receiving a real uplift and blessing. 

Two notable events have recently taken 
place in corner-stone laying. The laying 
of the corner-stone of the fine new 
church at Taylorville was held under the 
auspices of the Masonic Order. Mr. 
Owen Scott of Decatur had charge. 
When completed the Baptists will have 
one of the finest churches in the city. 
The corner-stone of the church at Pana 
was laid on Mar, 28. This was also held 
under the auspices of the Masons with 
Mr. Owen Scott in charge. The church 
has had a struggle but under the leader- 
ship of Pastor T. J. Phillips it has made 
splendid progress and a new day is in 
sight. 

Rey. Fred G. Crown has been called 
to‘the Edinburg church as pastor. He 
will take up his work with the church at 
once. He was formerly pastor at Cor- 
nell but has recently spent some time in 
evangelistic work. 

Rev. W. E. Stilson has closed his pas- 
torate at Troy and has taken charge of 
the Bethany church. In becoming pastor 
of this church Brother Stilson succeeds 
Rev. W. W. Hodge who recently passed 
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away. This is a fine country church six 
miles from Highland. 

The Second church of Mt. Carmel has 
called Rev. W. D. Herrstrom of Louis- 
ville seminary to become its pastor. We 
understand he will accept and begin his 
pastorate there at once. 

Rey. A. B. Wimmer is having fine suc- 
cess at Girard. The congregations at 
both morning and evening services are 
large. The'entire work of the church is 
in a prosperous condition. 

The Elliott Avenue church of Spring- 
field is in the midst of a new building 
enterprise. The Sunday-school unit is 
being erected at a cost of about $18,000. 
The church more than met its missionary 
allotment, going over the top by $100.. 

The Cherry Street church of Alton has 
called Mrs. William Arnold as assistant 
pastor to Dr. S. D. McKinney. Mrs. 
Arnold has been a deaconess in the church 
for some time and is well-acquainted with 
the work. 


raised and sent in to Doctor Peterson’s 
office. 

Rev. M. S. Metzler is happy in his work 
at Farmersville and Bois D’Arc. Right 
men in the right place means growing 
and happy churches. 

We are sorry to note the continued ill- 
ness of Mrs. H. Lee McLendon, wife of 
Pastor McLendon at Centralia. We pray 
for her speedy recovery. Pastor Mc- 
Lendon has closed his first year with the 
Centralia church. The record shows it 
to have been a most prosperous year for 
the church. Large congregations have 
greeted the pastor. 
tendance has been unusually large. The 
membership of the church has been 
greatly increased. 


“See America First” 
By A. R. E.-Wyant 


The beautiful views from our country’s 
great national parks, that have been re- 


Courtesy of the Rock Island. 


FAMOUS COG ROAD TO SUMMIT OF PIKE'S PEAK, 


The First church of Alton was given a 
missionary allotment of $9500. It hardly 
seemed possible that so large a sum could 
be raised. When the year closed the 
books showed that $9524.67 had been 


cently appearing in THe Baptist should 
give many readers an inspiration for a 
delightful vacation. They have been to 
the writer a pleasant reminder of a, mar- 
velous six weeks’ vacation last summer 


Prayer meeting at- 


| 

| 
+ 
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when he visited five of our great nation| 
parks, 

Like many others he now ackada 
edges the mistake of not seeing Ameri) 
first. This is a truly beautiful land, ; 
why not take a look at it before goir 
abroad? It is richer in great natur 
scenery than any other nation. ; 

The ascent of Pike’s Peak and the d 
scent into Grand Canyon are experienc 
unique in a life-time’s journey. Th 
colossus of canyons, as Roosevelt sai. 
“is beyond comparison—beyond descri; 
tion; absolutely unparalleled throughal 
the wide world.” 

Beautiful California with its work 
famed Yosemite valley and its Sequo 
trees, the biggest and the oldest thing 
alive, will never be forgotten. After a 
all-day motor trip through the Sierr 
Nevada mountains, we came to Glaci¢ 
Point where we saw from Over-Hangin 
Rock the valley lying 3254 feet immedi 
ately below and beheld a panorama ¢ 
more than a dozen domes, snow-cla 
peaks, waterfalls and lakes, surpassing i 
marvelous magnificence anything that y 
had seen in Switzerland. | 

Resembling but more awe-inspirin 
than the sacred mountain of Japar 
stands Mount Rainier rising nearly tw 
miles above Paradise Valley. From it 
mile-wide crater, left by some prehistori 
volcanic explosion which blew off abou 
2000 feet from its former summit, twenty 
eight glaciers, fifty to 1000 feet thick 
flow down its sides to the largest an 
most beautiful sub-alpine wildflowe 
garden in the world encircling its bas 
for nearly 100 miles. | 

There is nothing anywhere else s 
astoundingly picturesque as the geyser: 
and gorge of the Yellowstone. This par. 
has more boiling springs, giant geyser 
and mud-volcanoes than all the rest 0 
the world together. Some of thes 
springs and the canyon have the mos 
exquisite coloring ever seen in naturé 
Here is also the largest and most popu 
lous wild bird and animal preserve in th 
world, over 2,000,000 acres. | 

It is encouraging to any one, whi 
would measure the capacity of Ameri 
cans for appreciation of the finest in 
nature, to note that the number of tour 
ists through this one park has increase 
during the past three years from 91,00! 
to over 144,000. This and a score 0 
other great national playgrounds, abso, 
lutely without any rivals in the world 
invite city dwellers to come out into thi 
great open spaces where, thanks to thi 
automobile, at small expense, we ma} 
enjoy real recreation. | 


West China Letter 

By Jor TAYLor | 

Yesterday all the schools in Chengtt 
had a holiday. The reason was that the 
department of education had decided 
that all schools should close because 0! 
the death of Sun Yat Sen in Peking) 
I cannot learn that any public gather: 
ing was held in the city in honor 0 
China’s great agitator, or that any or al! 
of the schools did anything to honot 
him—except stop working for a day 
This seems to be a common form oO! 
celebration here in West China. 
are asked to close on Confucius’ birth 
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day and on the anniversary of the 
founding of the republic and other note- 
worthy events, but little or nothing is 
done except to stop work. Even New 
Year’s holiday seems to consist in re- 
fraining from work. I wonder if the 
Chinese heaven does not consist of an 
everlasting state of idleness. Some 
years ago, Mr. Openshaw and the writer 
were traveling between Kiating and 
Yachow and had as one of our servants 
a man to care for Mr. Openshaw’s pony. 
According to his custom, Mr. Open- 
shaw preached at the city where we 
stopped for the night and his ‘subject 
was “Heaven.” The next morning as 
we were going through the country the 
horse coolie said: “Teacher, I listened 
to your words last night and was inter- 
ested in your description of the ‘heav- 
enly hall.’ Now, to my way of thinking, 
heaven is a place where I shall not have 
to work; but a servant will bring me 
tea to drink and prepare my pipe for 
me to smoke.” Very simple and easily 
satisfied. 

_ But what of the man who is gone? 
Sun Yat Sen. There is no unanimity 
of opinion about him. One of the teach- 
ers in the university, when he heard one 
of the several rumors of Sun’s death 
that have reached us lately, said that 
he thought it was a good thing for China 
that Sun was dead. The other evening 
I was talking with one of our own Bap- 
ae men and he was depressed at the 
thought of the great leader’s !eaving 
the people. All the way between these 


opinion. Few are ready to say that Sun 
Yat Sen has not been a blessing to his 
country; and few will agree that he has 
been an unmixed help to the republic. 
It has to be admitted that he was one 
of the leading factors in bringing about 
the fall of the Manchu dynasty. Indeed, 
it is not overstating the matter to say 
that Sun was a past master at agita- 
ten. He was successful in enlisting the 
help of Chinese in America, Hongkong 
and the Malay Straits, and so secured a 
steady income for his party. Lately 
money from these sources has dwindled 
to a small amount. So long as he had 
1 clear-cut issue to work on he seemed 
undefeatable. It was relatively easy to 
stir up discontent and opposition to the 
monarchy; but when the Manchus had 
abdicated and the work of reconstruc- 
tion had to be done, the man who had 
deen so successful in tearing down the 
pld order seemed to lack the construc- 
‘ive faculty. I have read more than one 
of his manifestos which have appeared 
tregularly. In each of them he sets 
‘orth an elaborate program of reform 
ind of social betterment. They read 
ike a modern copy of More’s “Utopia.” 
And because they are so ideal, they are 
‘© impractical. And there is the secret 
o£ Sun Yat Sen’s failure. He lost sight 
of the existing state of things. He 
egislated for an ideal state; and even 
he most optimistic lover of China 
ealizes that things are in a very bad 
vay at present, and seem to be going 
tom bad to worse. Perhaps Sun’s 
ailure rightly to estimate the possi- 
jilities of reform and reconstruction lies 


two extremes one can find difference of - 


in the fact that he spent so much of 
his life outside of China. This is a 
danger which even returned students 
face. They go to some foreign country 
for a few years and take keen notice of 
what they see as to things political and 
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say that the students as a class regret 
him. The common people, to a great 
extent do not know that he is dead— 
indeed some of them still talk about 
“the emperor” and are living on the 
other side of 1908. The upper classes 


| sweeten 


Courtesy of the muck ssiand. 


PICKING WILD FLOWERS AMID SNOWFIELDS, ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL PARK 


social. They are attracted by the 
methods of government, national and 
municipal, and forthwith decide that 
these same methods are what are needed 
in their-own land. They return full of 
high purpose and grandiose schemes 
only to find that the people are not 
ready for their proposals. Then they 
swing across to a morose pessimism and 
declare that the country is past re- 
demption. They are not prepared to 
build from the ground up; but want to 
impose something from above. Sun Yat 
Sen was growing more and more hostile 
towards foreigners and was preaching 
about ‘unequal treaties.” He declined to 
work with Dwan Chi Jui in his attempt 
to bring order out of the confusion re- 
sulting from the civil strife of last 
autumn. 

And now he is gone. Who will take 
his place? There is no one equal to 
him as a popular leader. It is safe to 


never grew enthusiastic over him and 
five-sixths of the military clique were 
opposed to him. Yet the man was 
worthy of his country. He was animated 
by Christian principles and, at least in 
the early days, really wanted to redeem 
his people from the depths into which 
they had fallen. He does not seem to 
have shown any quality of mind that 
would allow him to work with other men 
unless he was the leader. His reputa- 
tion can be left to future generations to 
decide. 

Meanwhile, there is a decided anti- 
Christian spirit growing up in China. 
It is already organized and is attempt- 
ing to thwart the progress of the Chris- 
tian church. It is rumored that in 
Chungking, on Easter Day, the anti- 
Christian organization is prepared to put 
on a campaign of noise outside each 
Christian place of worship in that city. 
Other places report active opposition to 
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Christian schools. Some student strikes 
have been organized and trouble created 
for the foreign principals. Yet the or- 
ganization is not primarily anti-foreign 
but is opposed to Christianity. It is a 
phase of the so-called renaissance which 
is non-religious and materialistic in 
spirit. The noise of it is its least harm- 
ful part. The scholarly attack of cer- 
tain of the new literati is more to be 
feared than any flag waving or shouting. 
It is a testing time for the Christian 
church and will not be an unmitigated 
evil. There is need of cleansing within 
the borders of the church—of a sifting 
of those things which cannot abide and 
are proving a hindrance to real spiritual 
growth. If we can get hold of the 
realities of our religion and stand steady, 
we need have no fear for the other 
things that can be shaken. The church 
of God need never fear opposition from 
without so much as it should fear dry 
rot within. 


Apr, 3) 1925: 


_In Memorium 
MRS. T. E. ADAMS 
By HeELen B. MONTGOMERY 

The news of the death of Mrs. T. E. 
Adams will come with a shock of pain 
to hundreds of people throughout our 
3aptist constituency. She was one of 
the best loved and best known women 
in the denomination. 

Her devotion to the cause of foreign 
missions was the ruling passion of her 
life; to the service of the society she 
gave all her brilliant powers. For it she 
toiled and planned and prayed. Yet the 
cause of foreign missions was not always 
dear to her. She was won to it during 
the great interdenominational jubilee that 
swept the country in 1911. She was one 
of a large number of women who en- 
listed to serve on various committees 
in preparation for the great jubilee meet- 
ings that were held in all the large cities 
of the country. At the Cleveland jubilee 
she caught a vision of the great world 
for which Jesus died, and realized for 
the first time the responsibility of a 
Christian believer to give the whole gos- 
pel to the whole world. Like Paul, she 
was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision, but consecrated to it all of her 
powers of mind and body. 

She was a member of the Constitution- 
al convention which met at Detroit to 
adopt the constitution, and organize the 
new National Foreign Mission society. 
At that meeting she was elected cor- 
responding secretary, one of the four ad- 
ministrative offices of the new society. 
This position she held until her death. 

She wielded a rarely gifted pen. The 
notes of condolence and sympathy which 
she wrote to various missionaries and 
state and district officers are still treas- 
ured by the recipients. She had a gra- 
cious and original way of putting the 
most commonplace things that made her 
an ideal corresponding secretary. 

During the celebration of the society’s 
jubilee in 1921, she was appointed as 
chaperon of the five oriental delegates 
who were the invited guests of the so- 
ciety. With them she traveled from the 
eastern to the western coast, visiting the 


large cities between. She became the 
friend and confident of every one of the 
girls. She entered into their point of 
view, and into their difficulties of ad- 
justment to a new country and a new 
civilization with rare sympathy. She was 
able to coach them in regard to their 
speeches, to help them with the unac- 
customed English, to guard them from 
undue strain—to be, in short, their 
mother and friend. 

After the close of the jubilee she had 
the pleasure of welcoming some of them 
to her own home, where she showed her 
great gifts of hospitality to wonderful 
advantage. Dr. Ma Saw Sa was her 
guest for several months, and became a 
daughter beloved. Mrs. Adams was able 
to make for her professional opportuni- 
ties in some of the greatest hospitals and 


MRS. T. H. ADAMS 


universities of the country. She ar- 
ranged itineraries for the girls, saw that 
they had opportunities to speak before 
outstanding clubs of business and pro- 
fessional women. On their return to 
their own country she kept up her cor- 
respondence with them, and how her 
face would shine when she told you that 
she had just had a letter from one of 
her girls. 

Mrs. Adams was gifted in writing. She 
contributed to the Journal and Messenger 
and other Baptist periodicals, which had 
a wide circulation and influence. One 
of these, entitled “Your Sister is Sick,” 
was used by God to win not only large 
sums of money, but also the giving of 
service and of life. She was a member of 
the literature committee of the Foreign 
Society. On this her trained judgment 
in regard to technical matters of print- 
ing and publication as well as to the 
purely literary aspect of the question, 
was of the utmost value. 

For years she served as the chairman 
of the Chautauqua Foreign Mission Sum- 


mer School—the largest school in the. 


country in its registration. The success 
of this conference and its position of 
great influence was in no small measure 
due to her careful planning and unre- 
mitting attention. 

Of her personal relations in the board 
of managers, it is difficult for us who 
are her friends and associates to write. 
She was so friendly, so democratic, so 
outspoken, so often witty and original 


knew that she believed in the cause f 
which we were organized with all | 
heart and mind and soul and streng) 
We shall miss her sorely, her ie | 
and her influence are treasures laid 
in store for us in the land to which 3 [ 
are all so swiftly going. 

To her husband the society exten} 
its truest sympathy. We appreciate t: 
gift that he has made in so long putti: 
his own claims to one side, that S 
might fully discharge the obligations } 
the many offices which she has held 
state and district and nation. It is sure 
a comfort in his grief to realize that } 
has helped her make her great contrit! 
tion to the cause of Christ and 1} 
church. 


Lucius M. Whiting 


An Appreciation 

By Grorce D, WriGcHT | 

When our friends slip away home, 1) 
sometimes allow ourselves a genero, 
liberty in laudation. The highest praj) 
for a Christian is gathered up in t) 
word saint. When this word is appli 
to Father Whiting, as he was affectio, 
ately called, there is no thought on t_ 
part of those who have known him th) 
any other word would be sufficient. | 
He was born Oct. 30, 1836, at Austi 
burgh, Ohio. As a boy he had few sche, 
privileges. Work was the word of t 
home. 
In his young manhood he went to L) 
county, Iowa, homesteaded a farm | 


, 


the little town of Denmark, was marrie! 
converted, became a successful farm 
engaged ere it in the work of ¢} 
little Baptist church of the communil| 
early became a tither, devoted the be| 
hour of the morning to study of t) 
Bible, felt called to the ministry, w) 
dissuaded by parents and wife, becau 
of lack of educational qualificatior| 
finally decided to go to school, spent 
year in the old Baptist institute at Bu 
ington, Iowa, then went with his fami 
to Shurtleff college at Upper Alton, I, 
where he studied for three years. 

At Shurtleff he was impressed with t 
hardships the ministerial students had 
undergo. He and Mrs. Whiting decid 
to open their little home to these st’ 
dents. They built an addition to t 
house and took in about twenty-five 
these young men. The group was “a 
ganized into what was called the “Bai 
of Faith.’ They had three rule 
1, They. “were “not to = coun 
2. They were to ask only God for hel 
3. They were to be content with wh 
they had. The band ran upon difficul 
with some members of the faculty, b 
persisted for a considerable period 
time. Father Whiting used to say tho 


care that he had ever been. He and k 
devoted wife helped a large number | 
our most useful ministers of a pa 
generation to secure some training. — 

Mr. Whiting held many pastoraté 
chiefly in smaller churches of Illinois al 
Towa. 

Somewhat broken in health he came 
California in 1894 to visit his oldest so 
and to recuperate. He soon gather! 


| 
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gor and became pastor of the church 
* Compton, Calif., where he served for 
ne years. 

In 1903 he came to Long Beach where 
» made his home to the last. For many 
ears he had been a member of the First 
iarch. By all the people he was greatly 
sloved and revered. While out of the 
istorate he was never out of the 
inistry. Teaching a Bible class, visit- 
gin homes, seeking personal inter- 
ews, radiating a beautiful Christian 
rit, his last days were great days. The 
ome life was beautiful and is reflected 
the Christian characters and ideals of 
e three sons and a daughter who re- 
jain to call him blessed. 

| Father Whiting was a unique Christian 
aracter. He was wisely indifferent to 
hat others might: think of him. The 
aly popularity he craved was to be 
ppular with his Master. Beautifully 
‘oughtful and considerate of others, he 
lt it was always his business to be an 
iabassador ‘for Christ. 

The wife of the years is still with us, 
niting in patience the not far distant 
junion. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Weed Ward 


An Appreciation 
By MartHa J. Porrer 


‘Calvary church, New Haven, Conn., 
ls suffered the loss of many useful 
embers during the past year, but none 
ls touched the entire membership and 
te state work for missions so intimately 
¢ the sudden death, May 6, of Elizabeth 
Yeed Ward, widow of the late Aro I. 
Yard. 
‘From childhood Mrs. Ward was a 
fthful and enthusiastic member of Cal- 
\ry church, giving unsparingly of time, 
sength, and money to every good cause. 
kr talents and unfailing friendliness 
rude her a loved and successful leader 
\th both young and old, not only in the 
Ital church but also in all state work 
fr home and foreign missions. She 
rs untiringly during the five-year 
ogram, and later was appointed to the 
cmmittee for missionary cooperation. 
It was at the end of a perfect day of 
S-vice, spent almost wholly in the 
curch she loved, and just after speaking 
lringly and tenderly i in the prayer meet- 
iz on the subject of giving, pleading for 
abetter understanding of the needs of 
Cr church and our mission fields, that 
hr Spirit took its flight. 

Tennyson’s poem, sung by Mrs. Nich- 
i at the last services seems fittingly to 
ites Mrs. Ward’s life: 


Snset and evening star 

d one clear call for me. 

d may there be no moaning of the bar 
Vhen I put out fo sea. 


‘t such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
0 full for sound or foam 

hen that which drew from out the 
_ boundless deep 

ts again home. 


Ohio State Convention 
By Rozsert W. PEIRcE 


n May 18-21, the Ohio Convention 
S in session in the Ashland Avenue 


church, Toledo, Rev. H. W. Vincent, 
pastor. Following the ministers’ confer- 
ence, which was ably addressed by Rev. 
U. S. Davis, Marion, on “The Meaning 
of the Ministry,” and Rev. F. W. Stan- 
ton, Akron, on “The Message of the 
Modern Minister,’ the convention was 
formally opened. After an inspiring 
service of praise led by Rev. Peter Quar- 
tel, Dayton, Mr. E. H. Rhoades, Jr., 
presiding in his usual pleasing way, in- 
troduced his own pastor, Rev. H. W. 
Vincent, who delivered the address of 
welcome which was responded to by Mr. 
C. I. Chamberlin, Geneva, vice-president 
of the convention. 


Monday evening was given over to the 
Ohio Baptist Education society with 
Pres. C. W. Chamberlain, Granville, pre- 
siding. The reports showed that Ohio 
is one of the ten states in the Northern 
and Southern conventions maintaining an 
education society, and that the society 
aided during the past year twenty-two 
young men and seven young women in 
Denison university besides others in 
theological seminaries. A substantial 
gift bequeathed by the late George Olm- 
stead, Cleveland, was announced. In the 
report of the nominating committee, Rev. 
Millard Brelsford, Cleveland, paid trib- 
ute on behalf of the board of trustees 
to Prof. Bunyan Spencer who resigned 
as treasurer of the society, which he had 
served for fourteen years, to become 
dean of Granville college of Denison 
university. Rev. C. M. Eddy, Granville, 
was elected treasurer. 


The addresses of the convention were 
all of a high order. There was no con- 
troversy. In his two addresses before 
the convention on “Evaluation of Chris- 
tian Education” and “A Practical Ideal 
for Christian Workers,” Rev. Mark San- 
born, pastor of the First church, Detroit, 
declared in a forceful way that Chris- 
tians must forget their theological differ- 
ences and unite their energies in the 
great work of the kingdom. Other ad- 
dresses were delivered by Rev. F. F. Pet- 
erson, Cleveland, who spoke on “The Pro- 
gram of Religious Education in the 
Local Church.” The annual sermon was 
preached by Rev. S. H. Bowyer, Cin- 
cinnati, who spoke on “An Effective 
Ministry” and showed that the minister 
must preach Christ of today. Rev. C. T. 
Hewitt, Martins Ferry, delivered an ad- 
dress on “The .Fundamentalism of Spir- 
itual Conquest.” ‘“Coined Personality” 
was the subject of an address by Mrs. 
H. E. Goodman, Chicago, in which she 
made an appeal for greater support for 
our missionaries. She also spoke on 
“Do We Measure Up to the India 
Pucca?” in which she pointed out that 
we ought to be “pucca” or genuine Chris- 
tians. Other missionary messages were 
brought by Rev. O. L. Swanson, Assam, 
in his witty manner, and by Rev. William 
Axling, Japan, who spoke on “The 
Greater Challenge’ which he declared 
was to build a bond of brotherhood 
around America and Japan, the two 
guardians of the Pacific. Rev. W. H. 
Freda, Cleveland, addressed the conven- 
tion on “Why Are You Living?” in 
which he scored the modern tendency 
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to live for possession or personal pleas- 
ure rather than for holy things. 


The devotional messages were given 
each day at noon by Rev. W. H. Geist- 
weit, Dayton, pastor of the First church. 
He spoke on “A Type,” “His Partners,” 
and “His Power.” Each message was 
full of inspiration and lifted the conven- 
tion into spheres of higher thought and 
action. 

The new pastors were welcomed fit- 
tingly by Rev. L. A. Wood, Mansfield, 
who told them that they had come to a 
state that bred presidents not only of the 
nation but of universities and other in- 
stitutions of good. Rev. L. J. Powell, 
new pastor at Norwood, responded. The 
new Ohio ministers came from eight dif- 
ferent states. 

The reports from the various depart- 
ments showed advancement along many 
lines. Secy. T. F. Chambers, Granville, 
in presenting the report of the board of 
managers, delighted the hearts of all by 
announcing that the deficit of $14,000 
which he reported at the convention last 
year had been entirely wiped out. He 
also stated that the new convention head- 
quarters at Granville valued at $55,000 
were all paid for but about $7000, and 
that by rigid economy there was a bal- 
ance in the treasury. A falling off in 
benevolence was reported. There was 
$278,000 raised out of a quota of $498,000. 
The reasons given for this were the 
building on local fields, the fact that the 
workers’ staff had been cut down, and 
the fact that 100 churches reported no 
gifts for outside work. Rev. E. R. Fitch 
has now come to assist in the work of 
missionary cooperation and hope is be- 
ing entertained for a most fruitful year 
in benevolences. 

The report of the committee on evan- 
gelism was presented by Rey. J. F. Her- 
get, Cincinnati, which showed large in- 
gatherings on many fields during the 
past year. Rev. H. C. Gillespie, Wil- 
mington, made the obituary report, mem- 
orializing those who went home during 
the convention year. Mr. W. A. Holmes 
and Miss Nellie Dunham gave splendid 
reports of their work as directors of 
religious and missionary education. The 
report of the committee on women’s 
work was presented by Mrs. F. A. Lip- 
pert, Cincinnati, and a pageant “The 
Planting of the Tree” was given by the 
women of Toledo. Conferences on vari- 
ous phases of convention work were 
held with profit to all. 


Rev. C. W. Atwater, Cincinnati, an- 
nounced plans for the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the convention. For this event 
a fund of $500,000 from annuities and 
legacies is to be raised to be loaned at a 
low rate of interest to churches desiring 
to erect new buildings. 


The convention voted to go to Zanes- 
ville, where the convention was first or- 
ganized, to celebrate its centennial next 
year. Mr. E. H. Rhoades, Jr., was re- 
elected for his tenth time as president 
of the convention, and Rev. J. H. Lloyd, 
Youngstown, was chosen vice-president. 
There were 440 registered delegates in 
attendance. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


ACCORDING TO THE ANNUAL report of Mrs. 
L. E. Clinton, treasurer of the women’s 
mission circle of the First church, Long 
Beach, Calif., the circle raised last year 
$4431.16. 

Doane Hatt, Itorto, P. I., was the scene 


of the graduation of 8 students of Doane 
Evangelistic Institute, March 13. 


Pastor Henry ALFRED Porter of Third 
church, St. Louis, has received an offer 
of $1200 towards a fund of $20,000 to in- 
stall and maintain a radiocasting station 
in his church. 


First cHurcH, Mankato, Minn., 
forty-six new members received. 


REPORTS OF encouraging progress come 
from the following pastors in Minnesota: 
Jesse Rickel, Minneola; Rev. and Mrs. 
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Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 
years Academy. 
Outdoor sports. 


Home Economics. 
9 Buildings. $40,000 Library 
under construction. Campus 25 acres. 73rd year. 
Term opens September 9, 1925. For catalog ad- 


dress. was, P. McK, A.M., B.D., Dean, 
Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


Music, Art, 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
=, church furniture factory. 
HN Y Write for catalog and _ par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
\ shy Kesha, Wisconsin.” 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. zc! 


use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 
SJ 1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


ge @ 4 : 
Individual Cups 
Every church should use. Clean and sanitary. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 494 Lima, Ohlo 


———— 


A. O. Odegard, Kasson; Walter Bridge, 
West Concord. 


ASHLAND AVENUE CHURCH, Toledo, has 
an average of fifty men in its men’s 
Bible class on Sunday mornings. 

Mrs. Harvey Peprer of Cranston Street 
church, Providence, R. I., was given a 
reception by the ladies of the church 
on the day when she was ninety years of 
age, May 29. She and Mr. Pepper were 
constitutent members of the church. He 
was a deacon of the church from the 
time of its organization until his decease 
four years ago. Mrs. Pepper, notwith- 
standing her age, has continued her 
Christian activity. 

MacGNna CHURCH, Utah, Alex Rexion, pas- 
tor, held a Bible conference May 3-8, 
with Rev. Lyon Baynes of Bethel church, 
Salt Lake City, as teacher. 

W. H. FuLierton, a pioneer Baptist of 
Salem, Ore., passed away at Seaside, 
Ore., May 6. 


Gain F. Grey, one of the founding 
fathers of the First church, Evanston, 
Ill., died May 12. His grandson, Rev. 
Donald Grey, assisted Pastor J. M. Stifler 
in the funeral services. 


Pastor BENJAMIN LAWRENCE of First 
church, Shawnee, Okla., welcomed thir- 
teen new members in the month of April. 


First cHurcH, Elgin, Ill, at its annual 
meeting elected Wo) Es Goble, EF*R: 
Davery, W. M. Harvey, R. D. Pearsall, 
Marvin Wallis, H. D. Barnes, W. D. 
Kimble, A. E. Lundine, G. W. McQueen, 
B. S. Pearsall, C. A. Whiting, Mrs. L. A. 
Salisbury, B. M. Pease and B. W. Graves 
to serve on the official force for the 
coming year. Pastor Tunison welcomed 
twenty-two new members in April. The 
present membership is 1204. 


NortH SHORE CHURCH, Chicago, held a 
north district training school for young 
people and Christian workers under the 
leadership of Mr. T. C. Gardner, state 
B. Y. P. U. secretary of Texas, May 3-8. 

THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION and community 
building of the Broadway church, Den- 
ver, was dedicated Apr. 27-30, 


THE First cHurcH, Los Angeles, reports 
the following Anant receipts for the 
last year: Current expenses, $37,616.09; 
Benevolences. $35,664.35; building fund 
(including subscriptions) $205,899.06; 
fellowship fund, $1,762.96; Bible school, 
$3,222.18. 

THE TWO CARMANS, Raymond of. Joliet 
and Charles A. of Galesburg, Ill., con- 
ducted their young people in a union 
picnic at Starved (Rock, May 30. 

Pastor W. H. Barrett at Derry, Pa., 
baptized three persons May 13. 

First, McKeesport, Pa., voted to enlarge 
the Bible school building, to add $400 
to the salary of Pastor P. H. Lynch and 
to send him to Seattle with a vacation 
of a month, all expenses paid. 

Pastor C, A. Emprey of Mt. Washing- 
ton, Pa., resigned May 10. 


THE papnis 

TEMPLE CHURCH, Los Angeles, enjoyed 
saxophone band of sixty pieces Sunda 
evening, May 17, under the leadershi_ 
of Miss Kathryn E. Thompson. | 

Pastor C. S. TREADWELL of Alturas, Cal 
had the assistance of Rev. and Mrs 
Ralph N. Rowe in a series of meeting 
lasting ten days. 

Rev. LELAND JEROME PowWELL of Pin 
Street church, Richmond, Va., has take: 
up pastoral work with the Norwood 
Ohio, church. In spite of adverse con 
ditions at Richmond, where he spen 
more than six years, he welcomed int 
the fellowship of the church there 8] 
new members, leaving a membership _ ° 


2,050. 


At PoucHkerpsig, N. Y., the women o. 
the First Congregational church entertaine. 
those of the First Baptist church, May 28 

Rev. A. H. Owens of Birket Memoria 
church, Detroit, has resigned to accep 
a call to the First church, Lancaster 
Pa. In eight years in Detroit, he ha: 
seen his little church grow front 100 i 
500 members. 


Dr. Joun Marvin Dean has just close 
his fourth annual Bible conference at th 
First church, Pasadena, Calif. In thi: 
conference he. had the assistance of G 
Campbell-Morgan. Local ministers co. 
operated cordially. Miss Amy Lec 
Stockton carried a course of missionary 
studies. Doctor Dean is of the opinior 
that these conferences are the most val 
uable contribution the First church has 
been able to make to the community 0! 
Pasadena. 


Tue First CHURCH, ‘San Francisco, 
“mother of all the Baptist churches ir 
the state,” as Pastor James S. Sweei 
calls it, held an annual church dinner 
and roll- call May 20, ° 


Dr. Samuel Kirkbride, secretary ol 


the American Bible society, died April 8 
THE COMMUNITY BAPTIST CHURCH, Rid- 

dle, Ore., J. D. Chappelle acting pastor 

dedicated a new building, May 24. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of thé) 
First church, Pittston, Pa., M. M. Jones, 
pastor, held in May, revealed the fact 
that it was the best financial year for 
many years. There was collected dur- 
ing the year: $8,499.29; paid, $7,662.43; 
balance in the different treasuries, $836.- 
86. The men of the church gave gratis 
in labor, $300. Seven have united with 
the church by baptism and one by letter. 


Rev. J. H. BeAveN and his wife, on May 
17, sailed for a four-months’ trip in the 
Holy Land and England. In England 
Mr. Beaven will visit his old home and 
the scenes of the labors of his father and 
mother and of his forebears. On his re- 
turn he will be open for engagements 
either as regular pastor or as an interim 
pastor or stated supply. 

Norta Dakota Ministers’ Conference at 
the convention this year will be held 
Friday and Saturday afternoons, July 
17 and 18. At this time it is planned 
to have two young men before the con- 
ference for examination for ordination. 

WoopLawn cHURCH, Chicago, is said to 
have the largest Chinese Sunday school’ 
in the United States. ve 


ee. 


Tue First cuurcn, Painesville, Ob 


rune 20, 1925 
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Station WCOY 


ey TON WCOY, third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, will be closed for several 
weeks in order that new and more efficient sending equipment may be installed. We will be on the air again 


in July.” 


Do you know a grouch? Yes, 
we all do. Are you perhaps one 
yourself? I know I am at times. 
If so, everybody you come in con- 
tact with knows it. Some one has 
written, somewhere, this thought: 

“Our lives are as little boats, all 
more or less seaworthy, that are 
afloat in the currents of the great 
oceans of time.” 

Let us carry on the thought. 

We see a great ocean, with cur- 
rents and crosscurrents, and tides 
at flood and ebb every twenty-four 
hours, winds that blow from every 
point of the compass, myriads of 
boats, some perfectly equipped, 
others with poor sails and worn 
gear, some steering a true course 
toward a safe port, others rudder- 
less and leaky, drifting down the 
tide of time. 

We encounter them every day. 
Some we touch, and greet and then 
we pass on, never to meet them 
again. Others we grapple for weal 
or woe, and bind to ourselves, sail- 
ing together to the end. But in 
reality there is no end nor begin- 
ning; out of a mist of unknown 
past into a fog of unknown future. 
Surely a guiding Providence con- 
trols, but even so, our wills are the 
rudders of our life’s craft. Then 
_ shall we glide by with smiles, 
_ laughter, cheeriness, and good hu- 

mor, or shall we rudely bump or 
_ collide or crash into them with 
_ scowls, bad temper and meanness? 
“The man worth while, 
: Is the man with a smile 
When everything goes | 
| wrong.” 2 
—Commissioner Herman N. Bure 
desen, M.D., in Chicago’s Health 
Bulletin. 


dead 


/illis S. Webb, pastor, held its annual 
other-and-son banquet in high spirits, 
Ine 1. 

Concrecations of the M. E. Tabernacle 
ad the Plainfield Baptist church in 
rovidence, R. I, worship together. 
espective pastors are J. Homer Slutz 
ad Charles E. McColley. Each church 
aintains a complete organization and 
8 separate financial arrangements. Sun- 
Ly morning, May 10, the Baptist pas- 
'r gave the hand of fellowship to thirty- 
yOnew members. A united communion 
‘tvice was held June 1. 

Pastor Russert M. Broucuer, First 
Wurch, Paterson, N. J., in connection 
ith its memorial Sunday services, May 
‘, printed in its bulletin an old daguer- 
lotype of Capt. Hugh C. Irish, a mem- 
t of that church, who was killed at 
ie battle of Antietam. The company 
Captain Irish was recruited in Pat- 
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erson and he was a member of this church. 

First cHurcH, Elgin, IIll., held a May 
party for the whole church, May 26. 

First CHURCH, Belleview, Pa., Fred F. 
Shields, pastor, during the last nine years 
has been engaged in raising a building 
fund and has given in addition $57.25 per 
capita every year including members of 
all ages, resident and nonresident, of 
which $14.45 went for benevolences. 

More THAN 250 ministers of Pittsburgh 
will attend a conference of two days at 
Mountain Lake park as guests of the 
Christian Laymen’s association, with all 
expenses paid. 

IN PREPARATION FOR Decoration day the 
Blue Circle of Woodland Park church, 
St. Paul, held a food sale in a Piggly 
Wiggly store to supply baskets for pic- 
nic parties. 

THINGS ARE ASTIR in a host of churches 
in preparation for daily vacation schools. 


Want Ads 
Boys’ Work Executive, Camp Master and 
Religious Education Director: Highest 


standing, broad experience, desires position 
with Chicago church leaving mornings free 
for University classes. Address Camp Mas- 
ter, care Baptist. 


Collection Envelopes “wasteless system,” 
2 cents cheaper per carton. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Wa n, D. C.—Visitors will find~ex- 
cellent accommodations, home-like rooms, 
down town, close to White House. Restaur- 
ants near. Two blocks from Washington 
Auditorium. Garage facilities. Free map. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Address Mrs. 
Kern, 1912 “G” street. Northwest. 


PROF. GEORGE L. ROBINSON SAYS. ‘‘I should 
like the ministers to know that the Winona Lake 
Bible School of Theology offers the most attractive 
program both inspirational and educational to be 
found in this country.’ 

FACULTY. Leander S. Keyser on ‘Christian Apolo- 
getics,’’ Prof. Geo. Stibitz on ‘‘Messianic Prophecy,’’ 
Prof. Geo. B. McCreary on ‘‘Non-Christian Rational- 
ism,’’ Prof. Geo. L. Robinson on ‘‘Isaiah,’’ Pres. 
John BH. Kuizenga on ‘‘Psychology of Religion,”’ 
Pres. M. G. Kyle on ‘Biblical Archeology.”’ 
DATES. July 17th to Aug. 13th. Write the Dean, 
Rey. W. BH. Biederwolf, Winona Lake, Indiana. 
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First courcH, Auburn, N. Y., Harold N. mimeograph sheet under the title, “The 
Geistweit, pastor, will hold its great annual Temple Handclasp,” and with the mot- 
picnic June 24. to, “Truth, Tragedy and Torment.” 

YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE Baptist Temple, MatTHER INpustRIAL ScHoor held an af- 
Charleston, W. Va. publish a live  fecting memorial service May 19 for 


THE BAPTI 


Miss Carrie A. Hunt, deceased, who , 
eleven years was the honored prinej; 
of the school. | 

PAsTOR ARTHUR BENNETT MERCER} 
Niagara Falls enjoys preaching to ati 


When You Make a Will BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE — 


A CONVENTIONALIZED cross, often used in decorations, is used as the 
design of this puzzle. Although it has not as many spaces as some others 
in the book, it is so well balanced that it has a variety of interesting com- 
binations of words—and very few abbreviations! 


Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Setretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphta, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs, Mary 3H. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, BE. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Patiel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 


your treasure go.” © 1925 THE J.c.Ww. co. How to Solve z Cross Word Puzzle (11) 


y 
To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- } 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical | 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. The first letter of each word is 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 


These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 


The Hall Or an Com an the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


West Haven, Conn. 
HORIZONTAL 
A chief city of Moab (Num. 21:28) 


High Grade Pipe Organs 
A unit of measurement 


1 
Churches Masonic Halls Residences sf Exist 
7 


. A burrowing sightless animal (Isa. 2:20) 
9. Son of Beriah (I Chr. 8:15) 


a 11. Helps 
PIPE ORGANS 13. Jewish month in which Passover occurs 
14. A Manassite who deserted Saul for David 
of any size or construction, (yehr, 1220) 


Hstimates cheerfully sub- 15. What h ] i vi 
ulited’ Ales Gneaa The 18 ice ab let the spies down with 


ff > 
THINNERS 
Hn 


for Church or Home, 18.8 0T hay? exist 
Hlectrie Organ blowing owt- 19. Period are aS 
HET ito ottlog thls cat: 22. A flying creature found in caves 
alog is desired 25. Bird which fed Elijah 
i 27. <A retainer of Artaxerxes (Neh. 2:8) 
__Hinners OrganCo.,Pekia, Il. 29. Brief statement of a longer piece of writ- 
ing. 
PSF eer : 30. Main river of Egypt. 
Van Duzen Bells 31. Story 


formerly Van Duzen & Tift 32, A descendant of Judah (I Chr. 2:27) 
34. King of Bashan 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells male of Copper and ‘Tis: 35. A sheepmaster who angered Pavia (I Sam. 


Famous for full rich tones, vole 25:26) 
ume and durability. 36. Egyptian sun god 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co, VERTICAL 

Buckeye Bell Foundry 1. Exist 
i CINCINNATI, OHIO 2. Pathway 
| Ret. 1637 428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue 8. Tree growing on Mt. Lebanon 

4 A mountain of Palestine (Josh. 19:22) 

>. An infant 
UNLIRE OTHER BELLS 6. Edition (abbr.) \ 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 8. Linen scraped into a soft mass 
BR ADLE, LOWER PRICE. a Fruit ready to pick 

13 

14 


Tee Or SCRE cA ee 


Bashful 
One of the sons of Jesher (Chr. 7:38) 


Ei: IsKs Ss. TELLS WRY. : 
Write to Cincinnat! Bell Eauhary Cow Cincinnati, Os Saul’s first cousin (I Sam, 14:51) 


16. Abraham’s wife 

19. Wrong-doing 

20. A city built by Asshur (Gen. 10:12) 
21. An industrious insect 

22. Ruling against something 

23. A Simeonite (I Chr. 4:35) j 
24. Conversation | 
26. A King of Amalek (Num, 24:7) | 
28. An equal 
31. Toward 

33. Egyptian god 


f 
| 
, 
| 
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ences that often crowd the house to its 
limit. In a pre-Easter evangelistic cam- 
paign 103 new members were received. 


Wuite Pastor A. W. BEAVEN of Lake 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., is absent on 
his European tour, Hon. Clinton N. 
‘Howard, Dr. James M. Stifler, Dr. Edgar 
Fisher, Dr. Edward Holyoke, Dr. John 
‘M. Moore, Dr. C. Wallace Petty and 
Rev. W. S. K. Yeaple will supply his 
pulpit. 

MEN WERE IN THE MAJorRITY at the mid- 
week prayer meeting at Newburyport, 
Mass., two weeks ago. 


Jarvis STREET CHURCH, Toronto, T. T. 
Shields pastor, reports an attendance of 
1082 in Sunday school May 24. 


Firsq} CHURCH, WorcESTER, Mass., wel- 
comed with the hand of fellowship twen- 
ty-nine new members June 7. On the 
same date the bulletin announced that 
the Upham class, composed of men, 
would “discuss ‘the industrial problem,’ 
if there be such, which some deny.” 


_ Dr. Joun McInnis, the new dean of the 
Los Angeles Bible Institute was the 
Sunday evening preacher at the First 
church, Pasadena, May 31. 


Dr. Joun Snape of Pasadena is getting 
from anonymous sources some nuts to 
crack. One of them a few days ago, 
calling for an answer from the pulpit, 
was, “Are the Rockridge people (white) 
right in objecting to the negroes in that 
community?” 


DuRING THE VACATION of pastor Russell 
M. Brougher of Paterson, N. J., his pul- 
pit will be supplied by Rev. I. W. Good- 
hue, Rev. Gorrell Quick, Rev. S. B. 
Meeser, Rev. Edward Babcock, and Rev. 
Frank McDonald. 


BULLETIN OF THE Baptist Temple, Brook- 
lyn, contains the names of twenty-three 
members of the church who passed from 
earth within the last year. 


Dr. AND Mrs. BERNARD CLAUSEN of 
Syracuse, N. Y., will sail on the “Adania” 
for Europe, June 27. Local papers will 
carry illustrated weekly letters from 
Doctor Clausen covering the whole tour. 


Pastor CLARENCE KEeMPER of Charleston, 
W. Va., is having a complete canvass 
nade of his membership to register them 
for some form of church work. His 
registration form enumerates fifty-five 
different forms of work to which they are 
nvited, 

Recis MInistrakE, women’s class at First 
Terre Haute, Ind., proclaims its welcome 
‘0 twelve new members lately added. 

_ First cHurcu, Jouiet, Itt., submits a 
Onvenant in more logical form than that 
n general use among the churches, which 
t prints for the guidance of its members. 
| BULLETINS oF THE FIRST CHURCH, St. 
Paul, contain the church covenant in dis- 
tibuted form for responsive reading. 
: _ Format peEpIcATION of babies is reported 
n Baptist churches in many parts of the 
—fountry. 
| Younc PropLe or JEFFERSON Avenue, De- 
\roit, went Sunday morning, June 7, to 
3elle Isle Park for breakfast, and re- 
urned to the church in time for Sunday 
‘hoa at 9:45, 


Giens Fatts cuurcn, N. Y., Philetus H. 


McDowell, pastor, has its administrative 
work organized under a board of direc- 
tors, having regular officers and com- 
mittees for specific functions. 

THE BaPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE of Chicago 
will take an excursion by boat on Lake 
Michigan, June 20. 

NortH SHoreE cHurRCH, Chicago, reports 
the names of twenty-eight members who 
have successfully passed examination for 
teacher training certificates. 


DuRING THE ABSENCE of pastor W. P. 
Pearce of Kokomo, Ind., in a tour of 
England, his pulpit will be supplied by 
Rev. J. C. Rhodes. 

YOUNG MEN’s cLass of the First church, 
Hollywood, Calif., has nearly seventy-five 
members, fourteen of them unmarried— 
at the date of the report. The fourteen 
—if still unmarried—were drafted to 
serve a banquet at the annual meeting. 
What they did about the matter has not 
yet been reported. 


ares 
low fi : 
Summer 


Seattle 
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First cHuRcH, San Diego, Calif., young 
people are making use of the modern 
mimeograph machine to good purpose 
and with especially telling cartoons. 

AN ALL-Cuicaco Baptist prayer meeting 
was held one evening in connection with 
the annual meeting of Chicago associa- 
tion. 

SAMUEL PETER De LatrTre was ordained 
to the ministry at the First church, New 
Medford, Mass., Wednesday evening, 
May 27. He will be pastor of the French 
mission there. 

CHURCH VACATION SCHOOLS are announced 
more generally than in any previous 
year. 

Dr. AND Mrs. L. W. Ritey of McMinn- 
ville, Ore., gave their daughter Janet in 
marriage to Mr. Oscar E. Gladish, May 
30. 

THE OFFICE OF THE BAPTIST is saddened 
by a report indirectly received, with no 


The cost is surprisingly low and you 
may stop over anywhere. On your 
way to the Annual Baptist Conven- 
tion see most of the Scenic West. Go 
or return at least one way through 


Colorado—T he Heart of the Rockies. 


Rock Island is the Colorado Way to 
Seattle. The only direct line to both 
Denver and Colorado Springs. Route 
of the Rocky Mountain Limited, 
Colorado Flyer and other fast trains 
west from Chicago and St. Louis. 


Rock Island Travel Bureaus in all 
principal cities, can advise you how 
to travel most economically and 
secure greatest enjoyment from your 
trip to Seattle this summer. 


Ask nearest office for detailed information and 
descriptive booklets or address 


L. M. ALLEN, V. P. & P. T. M. 
763 La Salle St. Station 
: Chicago, Il. 
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particulars given, that the health of Dr. 
Curtis Lee Laws editor of the Watchman- 
Examiner has suffered a serious) impair- 
ment. 


AS THE RESULT OF AN EVANGELISTIC cru- 
sade in Corning, N. Y., Pastor David 
Haglund welcomed 140 new members, 
ninety-seven of them by baptism. The 
church, not yet entirely satisfied, after 
seven years of his pastoral work there 
presented to Mrs. Haglund and the pas- 
tor a purse containing $75. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT of the Sunday 
school, First church, Shawnee, Okla., has 


130 names on its roll, and is conducting 
a balloon contest “to keep up” the at- 
tendance. 

Mr. Louis MincuHer, chorister at Wood- 
lawn, Chicago, has been retained another 
year, and the musical service is show- 
ing continued improvement under his 
training. A roof garden on the new 
building will be utilized this season. 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the woman’s 
missionary society of Connecticut, the 
prize of a cup for the reading contest 
went to the ladies of First church, 
Bridgeport. 


Order Lesson Helps for the Third Quarter NOW 
BAPTIST Publications for the 


Sunday School, the Week-day Church 
School, and the Home 


I. Keystone International Graded Lessons— 


written to guide the spiritual understanding and growth of pupils 
year by year, from the ages of 4 to 17. Following these there are 
also elective courses for young people and adults. 


II. The New Group-Uniform Lessons for Primary and 


Junior Classes— 


ages 6 to 11, taking the place of the Improved Uniform Lessons 


for these grades. 


The favorable impression they are making with 


both teachers and pupils is becoming more and more apparent. 


Il. 


The Improved Uniform Lessons— 


for all ages with adapted topics and treatment for children, inter- 
mediates, seniors, young people, and adults. 


IV. Lesson Courses for Week-day Church Schools and 
Vacation Church Schools— 


ready or in preparation, to meet the needs of these rapidly grow- 


ing schools. 


V. Judson Training Manuals— 


Special volumes for the better equpiment of teachers and leaders 


in Religious Education. 


VI. Illustrated Story Papers for All— 
Babyhood, Our Little Ones, Junior World, Youth’s World, Girl’s 


World, and Young People. 


Buy all your Sunday School Literature and Supplies from your 
own Publication Society. sya for Catalog. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, BOSTON 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
313 W. Third Street, LOS ANGELES 


110% McGee Street, KANSAS CITY 
439 Burke Building, SEATTLE 
223 Church Street, TORONTO 


Order from our nearest house. 


THE BAPTIS 


The Editor’s Notes on tl 
Lesson for June 28 


How The Gospel Spread 
Review ~ | 


The review of the lessons for the pz 
quarter may be taken up under thr 
heads, viz., pentecost, personaliti 
principles. | 

Pentecost 


Pentecost was as truly a beginning 
was the birth or the baptism of Jest 
It was the real beginning of the chur 
under the leadership of the divine spir 
Jesus had departed from his followers | 
ascension at. Bethany and ten days lat 
the Spirit manifested his power a 
presence. Thereafter the church was | 
by the unseen presence of the Spirit 1 
vealing himself in acts of power, in f) 
illumination of truth, in the creation of 
fellowship and in the impulse to servi( 
Pentecost started the church on its spir 
ual ministry which continues to this da 
While Pentecost was a wonderful ever 
epoch-making in its power, it did not; i 
at once change Jewish believers in 
Christians with a world consciousne: 
That had to grow as many other thin, 
had to grow, for it was never the inte 
tion of the Spirit to make the church 
hard and fast organization fixed at 
formed without change or progress fi 
all time. Pentecost demonstrated tl 
fact that the church of Christ is a spiri 
ual organism rather than an ecclesia 
tical organization. 


Personalities | 


What personalities rise before us as v 
review these lessons! Peter, like a di 
ferent man, preaching with prophet 
insight and with courageous abandon 
the light and power of Pentecost aft 
all his obtuseness and cowardice wh¢ 
he was with Jesus before the crucifixio 
Peter, growing from a Jewish bigot in’ 
a sympathetic Christian apostle with 
vision of the universal gospel for all me 
without regard to racial or religious ba 
riers. Then there is Stephen who mu 
have been a good deal like the man wh 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews withi 
spiritual interpretation of the symbols « 
Judaism. And Philip, that layman evai 
gelist who could not be content to sen 
tables with the other deacons but mu 
go out and tell folks about the good new 
of salvation. And what a wonderful & 
perience he had! It reads like a fait 
tale. Space will not permit more tha 
the mere mention of Barnabas. An 
Paul would fill a volume. These at 
some of the personalities through whic 
the Spirit wrought. 


Principles 


The principle of democracy rather tha 
autocracy runs all through the lesson 
The church is a spiritual democracy at 
knowledging Jesus only as Lord. The 
there is the principle of spiritual fellow 
ship expressing itself in a kind of impu 
sive communism. The principles ¢ 
service and evangelism and foreign mii 
sions and stewardship and brotherhoo 
are also found illustrated in the review. 
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PASTOR IS CONVERTED 
Subscribes for The Baptist 


Read His Confession of Faith 


Massachusetts,U.S.A. 


May 12, 1925 
The Baptist, 
Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 


Please find enclosed my check for $1.00 
for the trial subscription which you advertise in 
the current number. 


I have been one of those who have not 
believed in THE BAPTIST. Iwas not in favor of 
it when it started and I have not favored it since 
though I have seen copies of it at irregular 
intervals. 


Yesterday I had an hour or so to wait 
and there was on a table near me a pile of re- 
cent issues of THE BAPTIST. I read several of them. 


I am converted. You are getting outa 
great paper. It is avery great improvement over 
issues of a year ago. 


It seems to me now that I must have 
THE BAPTIST. Therefore, please send me this 
trial order, and, I wish you well. 


Very truly yours, 
THE PASTOR. 
settled 1919. Membership of Church, 700. 


(This is a bona fide letter, filed with pastor’s name attached in the office of The Baptist.) 


Order Samples for Publicity Work today. Put on an Intensive Summer 
Campaign. Convention Reports, Special Numbers Coming—Hurry!. 


The price is $2.50 per year single subscriptions. In clubs equaling 
10% of resident membership, $2.00 per year. THE BAPTIST and 
Missions, $3.00 per year. NEW or trial subscriptions, six months for 
$1.00. Sample copies free. 


Your Own Paper THE BAPTIST Your Own Paper 


2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


Board of Missionary 


Cooperation 


The purpose of this Board is to pro- 
mote and obtain support for every de- 
nominational activity, as provided in 
the united program of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

iterature or special information 
concerning any phase of the work will 
be promptly furnished on request. 


W. H. BOWLER 
Acting Executive Secretary 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually, 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 
Address all communications to 

276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Last year 16,852 converts were baptized on 
mission fields in the non-Christian world, with 
one exception the largest total in a single year 
in the history of the Soctety. 
When you make a will be sure that the full 
corporate name of the Society is used. OCorre- 
spondence concerning gifts on the Annuity Plan 
with income ranging from 4 to 9% should be 
addressed to the Home Secretary. 
Fred T. Field, President 
Frederick L. Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
James H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary 
Joseph C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 
P. H. Lerrige, Home Secretary 
William _B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
George B, Huntington, Treasurer 


AN ANNUITY 
Written by 
The Board of Education 
of 
The Northern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 


will assure you an income for life at the 
rate and terms agreed upon by all the 
Boards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 
to secure their education during all the 
coming years, 


For information on this and all educational 
subjects, addreas, 


FRANK W. PADELFORD, Secretary 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City 


The board of managers of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication society, through 
its executive committee, has issued a call 
for a special meeting of the American 
Baptist Publication society to be held in 
the board room of the society’s building, 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on Wednesday, July 22, 1925, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, daylight saving 
time, for the election of officers, and to 
consider such other business as may law- 
fully be brought before it. 


Missionaries under appointment by 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society reported 4639 baptisms during 
the year ending April 30, 1925. Bap- 
tisms that followed the work of evan- 
gelism in the fifteen schools for negroes 
supported and partially supported by 
the society and baptisms attending the 
labors of the general evangelists of the 
society are reported through other 
channels. There were 1220 baptisms by 
foreign-speaking pastors, 1057 on Latin 
American fields and 1010 by colporter- 
missionaries and chapel-car workers, the 
latter under joint appointment by the 
Publication society and the Home Mis- 
sion society. These figures are included 
in the above total. 


The mission study book announcement 
and list of reading contest books is now 
ready for distribution. A comprehensive 
leaflet on Christian Americanization, 
“Have You Found the Gold Mine in 
Your Community?” is just off the press. 
“The Christian Americanization Chair- 
man at Work” has been reprinted. ‘The 
Shrinking Dollar in Foreign Missions” 
furnishes pertinent facts on the question 
of economy in carrying on work on 
foreign fields. The above named leaflets 
are all free. The price on “Book of Re- 
membrance” has been reduced to ten 
cents. A new slide set “From Joppa to 
Jerusalem” is ready for use. Send orders 
for literature and stereopticon slides to 
Room 500, 2328 Michigan Blvd. 


Will you enter the hymn contest of 
the golden anniversary of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety and submit a hymn? Hymns al- 
ready have been sent in from states 
reaching from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic coasts. To refresh your memory 
we give the rules of the hymn contest: 
1. This contest is open to all women 
and World Wide Guild girls of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 2. Hymns 
should be written preferably to familiar 
tunes in a commonly used hymn book. 
3. Hymns accompanied by original 
tunes will be welcome. 4. The best 
hymns will be published in the “An- 
niversary Hymnal.” 5. The latest date 
that the hymns may be received is Oct. 
1, 1925. 6. Each manuscript shall be 
marked by a number only and accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope bearing on 
the outside the corresponding number 
and containing the name and address of 
the contestant. 7. Mail hymns to Mrs. 
George H. Swift, 66 East Center street, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. The judges are 
Mrs. A. G. Hauenstein, of Buffalo, N. Ye: 
Mrs. I. H. O’Harra, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Mrs. George H. Swift of Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 


Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


WHEN YOUR WILL IS’ READ] 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Mission-| 


aries Benefit Board 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If it does it will help the Board help von 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, the’ 
Widows and Orphan Children. 
If you prefer or need the income while you }/ 
live we shall be glad to have you take an | 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreement) || 
whereby you will receive a high and safe re | 
turn on your gift throughout yonr lifetime. At 
your decease the income only will be used in 
the work. Your gift may be made a memorial 
to yourself or others, 

rite for Information. 


Woman’s American Baptist || 
Home Mission Society 


(Corporate name) 
A PERMANENT INCOME 


on one or two lives can be provided | 
through our | 


ANNUITY GIFT PLAN 


For further information write to 
MARY E. BLOOMER, Treasurer || 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City || 


A SIMPLE PLAN: 


You send to us: 
1. Your check as an annuity gift. | 
2. Date of your birth. 
3. Address in full, 
We send to you: 
1. A receipt for your check. 
2. An annuity agreement. | 
3, Annuity payments every six }/ 
months. 
For full particulars regarding our 
annuity plan— Write to 
Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer ai 


Woman’s American Bapt, Foreign Mission Society | 


276 Fifth Ave. 


New York City | 


The American Baptist Publication Soci | 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The denominational publishing house for the | | 
extension of the kingdom throngh the printed | | 
Word, .Religious Hducation, and Sunday school | | 
development. | 


This advertisement is worth 40c ® 


to anybody who cuts it out andsends it in with 1 
a new subscription with check for $2.50 to 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 §. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. f 
We will advance the subscription 14 months } 
instead of 12 months, will 
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Courtesy of the Great Northern 


GOING-TO-THE-SUN MOUNTAIN IN THE BACKGROUND, GOING-TO- 
THE-SUN CHALETS AND LAKE ST. MARY, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
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‘Europe Through Baptist Eyes’ 


A remarkable series of Illustrated Feature Articles 
dealing in Up-to-date developments concerning 


Interesting Countries in Europe 
European Social Movements 
Political Programs and Problems 
Religious Developments on the Continent 
Outstanding European Personalities 


Written exclusively for THE BAPTIST by 
Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, Minister of the First 
Baptist Church of Syracuse, New York; who is 
touring Europe this summer with a party of 
eminent and internationally known corre- 
spondents, authors and leaders in American 
social, educational, philanthropic and religious 
movements. 


These unusual articles will begin to appear in 

THE BAPTIST about the middle of August | 
and continue at regular intervals through the } | 
rest of the year. | 


Subscribe at once and get these attractive arti- | 
cles. They alone will be worth a year’s sub- | 
scription. | 


The annual subscription price is $2.50. THE ] 
BAPTIST and Missions together one year ] 
for $3.00. 
i} 
| 


ONE DOLLAR 
will bring you the paper for Six Months if you are a | 
bona-fide New Subscriber. | 
IN CLUBS 


\] 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


‘Score a moral victory for hot weather. 
oy Scout leaders of the South Shore 
istrict in Chicago planned a card party 
ad dance at Chicago Beach hotel to 
tise funds for the organization. Weather 
as hot. Tickets could not be sold. 
arty was called off, laying the blame 
n the weather. 


The lid has been pried off Chicago’s 
\ggest illicit whiskey ring by the con- 
\ction of its leader, “Abe” Levin, ac- 
ording to James L. McDowell, assistant 
‘nited States Attorney. Levin, reputed 
yo or three times a millionaire, has been 
yntenced in the Federal Court to two 
ears in Leavenworth penitentiary and 
ven a fine of $10,000, the maximum pen- 
ty. Three others were convicted with 
m. 


All station reports from the Congo 
dicate a healthy net gain in church 
iembership. Sona Bata leads in num- 
ar of baptisms reporting 1190; Banza 
fanteke, 400; Ntondo, 100; Vanga, 57; 
foanza, 28; and Tshumbiri, 8. The 
»rophet movement” has been recru- 
ascent in some sections of the Sona 
ata field and about 3000 have separated 
temselves from the main body of the 
aurch, having formed independent 
arches. But the missionaries are hope- 
il that through tactful and prayerful 
otacts many of these independent 
qurches may again ally themselves in 
ood time with their brethren. There is 
verywhere a great restlessness and de- 
re for self-expression evincing itself 
nong African peoples of which our 
‘ophetism is but one manifestation. 
anza Manteke reports the movement 
tite subsided throughout its territory 
ad the people unusually friendly and 
\vorable to the white missionaries. 


Rev. A. Ray Petty, pastor of the Jud- 
ym Memorial church, New York, is to 
take one of the important addresses at 
tattle, another at the International C. 
. convention, Portland, Ore., and an- 
‘her still at the California State C. E. con- 
omtion at San Diego, Calif., all on the 
‘ip west. Rev. C. Wallace Petty of 
ittsburgh, who preached the conven- 
on sermon at Milwaukee last year, will 
so go to the Seattle convention by the 
ay of Los Angeles. This will furnish 
portunity for a family reunion at the 
ome of the youngest of the brothers, 
r. F. F. Petty, a prominent surgeon of 
os Angeles. At this reunion Mrs. L. 
annie King, the grandmother of the 
etty boys, now in her eighty-seventh 
sar, still active in Christian work among 
te prisons of Los Angeles where she 
4s given unbroken service for twenty 
sars, will be one of the attendants. An- 
ther reunion of the family is to be held 

Oakland, Calif., at the home of Rev. 
lonzo M. Petty, father of the Petty 
“others, and the general field represen- 
tive of the American Baptist Home- 
aking society. 


Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, new am- 
bassador to Germany, and reputed to be 
the most learned man who has ever rep- 
resented America at a foreign capital, is 
a Baptist, having united with the Baptist 
church at Ithaca, N. Y., during his presi- 
dency of Cornell university. 


The Baptist Old People’s Home at 
Maywood, Ill., reports receipts for the 
month of May, in the general fund, 
$4,259.97, and disbursements $1,805.68, 
leaving a monthly balance of $2,599.86. 
Investments on account of various funds 
amount to $170,650. Valuation of 
grounds, buildings and furniture is 
$78,500. Total assets amount to $25/7,- 
332.48. 


Friends of Rev. E. L. Killam will be 
interested. After leaving THE BAPTIST 
he spent some months as interim pastor 
at Delavan, Wis. At present he resides 
at Lake Geneva, Wis., where he has 
charge of the Baptist church. He has 
also the oversight of a large farm and 
other business interests. With Mrs. Kil- 
lam’s companionship and cooperation, he 
enjoys home, health and happiness. 


-A Prayer for Seattle 


UR Father, we thank thee for 

the joy that came to our denom- 
ination as we worked out in terms 
of service and sacrifice that ideal 
thou gavest us in Denver. We 
dared to follow thee in new and 
hard paths; but we rejoice to look 
back and see the glory of our Lord 
received in that venture of faith. 
O heavenly Father, we again pray 
thee to give us a great vision that 
we might live. We have fallen to 
an unworthy level. Nothing can 
bring back the joy of our salvation 
save the challenge of another 
world-wide conquest for our King. 


The hearts of thy people, O God, 
are ready. We would be of all 
men most unhappy, if the hasten- 
ing trains east-bound and south- 
bound, brought us back from 
Seattle with only the memory of 
fruitless debate and drab conten- 
tions. Dear Son of God, help us 
to meet as men who love each 
other because we love thee. And 
whether it be upon the ‘convention 
floor, or in the conferences of our 
faithful servants, let our hearts 
discover a program that will bring 
us into a new day of conquest for 
him, our young Prince of Glory. 
Our God and King, put our 


thoughts into such a way in those 
convention hours by the waters of 
the blue Pacific, that we shall make 
giant strides to win for him who 
was slain the reward of his suffer- 
ing. Amen. 


Frank E. Foulke, M.D., president of 
the brotherhood in the First church, Des 
Moines, and J. J. Smith, vice-president, 
have worked out and put into practice 
an elaborate and effective junior auxil- 
lary to that organization, which is awak- 
ening much interest. The plan will be 
presented to the National Council of 
Northern Baptist Laymen at Seattle. 


Illinois churches are doing what they 
resolved to do at the recent conven- 
tion: they are sending to Superintendent 
Peterson their self-allotments for mission 
for the coming year. In most instances 
they are making their allotments larger 
than their gifts last year. A number of 
them are passing standing orders to their 
treasurers to send in the payments 
monthly, and some are ordering full pay-- 
ment to be made monthly, even if tempo- 
rary borrowing is necessary to meet any 
installment. 


The Baptist Executive Council of Chi- 
cago association, a body as large as an 
ordinary entire association, held its an- 
nual meeting at North Shore church 


in May. It carries on an extensive work 
in the city. Its receipts last year 
amounted to $41,704.50. The budget 


proposed for the coming year calls for 
$49,690.50. To meet current and pro- 
spective demands a building fund is 
greatly needed. <A _ special committee 
recommended an effort to raise a re- 
volving fund for this purpose of $100,- 
000. After a stirring address by Rev. 
Francis Stifler of Wilmette, such an 
effort was authorized, and Mr. J. L. 
Kraft, a business man, announced that 
he will give for the purpose $5000 on 
condition that the whole fund is sub- 
scribed. 


Perhaps no matter to come before the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Seattle 
will possess a keener or more vital in- 
terest than “A Preliminary Statement by 
the Advisory Committee of the Finance 
Committee.” This committee, composed 
of Trevor Arnett, George W. Boven- 
hizer, J. Herbert Case, William H. 
Gherky and Raymond Fosdick as chair- 
man, was appointed in pursuance of an 
order of the convention issued*in 1922,” 
to make a study of all the societies and 
boards, their methods of keeping books, 
finances, plan of operation, salaries, effi- 
ciency, and to advise this committee 
whether the best methods are being pur- 
sued, and also to outline a policy for the 
future which will tend to the greatest 
efficiency.” The statement which this 
advisory committee is prepared to make 
is based upon the most thorough-going 
survey of the work of the denomination 
ever attempted, and its recommendations 
will include changes of a far-reaching if 
not revolutionary character. Its consid- 
eration may be largely determinative of 
the future of the denomination. 
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The Southern Convention at its annual 
meeting in May passed resolutions ap- 
proving the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice; expressing regret at 
attitude of the convention against the 
Chinese and Japanese exclusions laws as 
passed; condemning war and pledging 
the convention to continue to work for 
peace. 


Last month two Doane Hall evangel- 
istic students at Iloilo, P. I. visited 
Himamaylan and Kabankalan in Negros 
with Mr. Valentine and his workers. 
Thirty were baptized at Himamaylan 
and fifty asked for baptism at Kabanka- 
lan. The number actually baptized there 
is not reported to us yet. The young men 
returned enthusiastic and, with others, 
tnade a drive at Doane Hall the next 
weck. Evangelistic meetings were held 
Friday and Sunday, March 6 and 8, re- 
sulting in fifty decisions for baptism. 
About 100 declared allegiance to Christ 
openly, 


Rev. A. H. Bailey of Spokane, general 
superintendent of the East Washington 
and North Idaho Baptist convention, was 
married to Miss Leila Skow of Colfax, 
Wash., on June 10. The wedding oc- 
curred at Pullman, Wash. Rev. W. E. 
Monbeck, pastor of the Pullman church 
officiating. Doctor Bailey has been the 
efficient superintendent and correspond- 
ing secretary of the East Washington 
and North Idaho convention for the past 
eight years. Miss Skow has been a suc- 
cessful and popular teacher in the Colfax 
schools for the past seven years. Doc- 
tor and Mrs. Bailey will make their home 
in Spokane, Wash., the headquarters of 
the convention. 


For several years the Home Mission 
society has conducted a conference on 
evangelism and the deepening of the 
spiritual life immediately preceding the 
opening session of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. - It will be held this year in 
Seattle on Sunday and Monday, June 28- 
29, in the First church. Because of the 
denominational purpose to make the 
coming convention year the greatest 
year in evangelistic effort the sessions of 
this conference will be of unusual signifi- 
cance. The addresses will grow out of 
the general theme “Evangelism the Pro- 
gram of Jesus.” Choice spirits and speak- 
ers of our convention will lead us. Dr. 
W. B. Hinson, of Portland, will deliver 
the first address on Sunday morning on 
“Good News.” Sunday afternoon will be 
held a fellowship hour followed by 
another great meeting in the evening and 
two more on Monday. The addresses 
throughout the conference are to con- 
stitute the call to the great task of the 
year. Everybody is cordially invited to 
these hours of meditation and inspiration. 
The conference will close Monday after- 
noon when Drs. F. O. Belden of Cali- 
fornia and Fred E. Taylor of Indiana 
will conduct a devotional meeting in 
which it is hoped that men and women 
representing many churches will dis- 
cover spiritual gifts to carry back to 
their several communities. Let us fit our- 
selves for a Pentecost. 


The fortieth anniversary of the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A. College at 
Springfield, Mass., was celebrated this 
spring. It is the oldest of the four large 
Y. M. C. A. educational institutions in 
the United States. Chicago Y. M. C. A. 
college, the next oldest, was founded in 
1890; Northwestern University, under 
the Boston association, started in 1896; 
and the Nashville, Tenn. Y. M. C. A. 
college opened in 1919. : 

Apr. 30 marked the close of one of 
the most successful years in the history 
of the First church of Jamestown, N. 
Y., Robert I. Wilson, pastor. A $3000 
current expense deficit from 1924 has 
been reduced to $500. The missionary 
apportionment for the year of more than 
$10,500 has been exceeded by $208.34. 
The average Sunday-school attendance 
for the past five months has been 100 
more than during previous months. 
Sixty-three new members were received 
into fellowship during the Easter season. 
During recent months the church. has 
been organized on the centurion plan and 
the church records transferred to Kar- 
dex-Visible files. 


Rev. Joseph B. Rogers, pastor of the 
La Salle Avenue church, Chicago, would 
like to see the color of the eye of any pas- 
tor in the country whose church can show 
larger results for its work during the 
last ten years than his. It has been 
instrumental in organizing the following 
churches and Sunday schools in that 
period: Hopkins Park, 1915; Elmwood 
Park, 1918; Addison Heights, 1921; Mon- 
trose, 1923; Ainslee Avenue, 1923; Riis 
Park, 1923; Leyden, 1924; Westmont, 
1923; Trinity, 1923; Farmdale, Louisville, 
Ky., 1922; Pleasant Point Sunday school, 
1921; Brynford Park Sunday school, 1924. 
The Louisville church is organized in the 
building of the army barracks in which 
Mr. Rogers’ son died while in the United 
States service. Within the same period 
of ten years, La Salle Avenue church has 
served 77,000 free meals to unemployed 
men. 
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The expanding program of the Fede! 
Council’s Commission on Internatio; 
Justice and Good-will has led to an 
crease in its staff. Rev. Walter W. Vv, 
Kirk, minister of the Boston Stre 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Lyr, 
Mass., has been called to be associz, 
secretary, and will take up his new wo: 
July 1. Mr. Van Kirk is one of t 
outstanding younger ministers in t 
Methodist church. | 


Sixteen student nurses received thr 
diplomas at the seventzenth <nnual cor 
mencement exercises of the Moun) 
school of nursing held at the Fir 
church, St. Paul, Friday evening, May 1 
Miss Ruth G. Johnson of Worceste 
Mass., spoke on behalf of the graduatir 
class. Rev. John G. Briggs, chairman (| 
the general committee for the schoc 
delivered the commencement addres) 
Dr. Robert Burns, member of the scho 
faculty, also enol on the nursing fiel) 
from the point of view of the medic 
profession. The Trinity Baptist chure | 
quartet of Minneapolis rendered music; 
numbers. The members of the gradua. 
ing class were Alice Irene Angier, Mar 
Gertrude Cardill, Esther L. Dufstron 
Mary Elizabeth Enright, Martha Eliz. 
beth Blewwe, Edith O. Hammargrei 
Doris Elaine Johnson, Elvira Mari! 
Johnson, Ruth Charlotte Johnson, Mai 
garet Lang, Edith Elfreda Larson, The 
ola Nelson, Mildred Edith Nyberg, Myr 
Cecelia Peterson, Phyllis Lenore Tsche 
bold and Esther Louise Wedell. i 


The ninety-first annual commencemen 
of Franklin college, Indiana, was heli 
June 3, at which time the largest clas’ 
in the history of the institution wa) 
graduated. The commencement addres’ 
was given by Prof. Stephen W. Gillmai| 
of the University of Wisconsin 01] 
“Coaching.” The annual missionary ser| 
mon was preached Sunday morning, May 
31, by Dr. L. C. Trent, pastor of thi 
Woodruff Place church of Indianapolis’ 
his subject being, “The Christian Con! 
science and the Social Order.” The 
baccalaureate sermon was preached or) 
the evening of the same day by Presiden\) 
Allan Hoben of Kalamazoo college from 
the text, John 12:47, “I came not to judge. 
the world but to save the world.” The 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity 
was conferred on Rev. Hugh R. Mac- 
Millan, pastor of the First church of 
Franklin and the degree of doctor of laws 
on Prof. Stéphen W. Gillman. The exer- 
cises, including the alumni banquet and 
the commencement dinner, were held in’ 
the reconstructed building of the Baptist 
church which now affords ample and 
admirable facilities for such an occasion. 
One of the most important announce-) 
ments made by President C. E. Goodell 
was the subscription of $26,000 by the 
faculty and student body for the new 
science building, -accomplished in less. 
than two hours. The goal had been set 
for $16,000. It was the finest exhibition 
of college enthusiasm and loyalty. The 
funds for the science building are practi- 
cally assured and it is expected that the 
erection of the building, which will cost 
approximately $200,000, will be begut _ 
before many weeks. % 
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% The Gathering of the Clans 


| HIS is written under the shadow of the Cascade 
mountains and in sight of the Coast Range in the 
artile Willamette Valley where sits the proud city of Port- 
ind, Oregon. To the south, for more than a hundred 
tiles, one follows the Willamette river and its numerous 
‘butaries, while to the east and west of the river, for 
a average distance of forty miles, lie hundreds of farms 
rolific in all that goes to enrich the agricultural values of 
us land of beauty and fertility. The green of the grasses 
nd the sheen of the foliage remind one of the Emerald 
le, and the topography suggests the highlands of Scotland 
vhere the clans used to gather to protect their rights 
zainst the encroachments of a softer civilization. To the 
orth across the Columbia river and on to Puget sound 
te same kind of scenery meets the eye. A better setting 
suld not be found in all the United States for the gather- 
ig of the Baptist clans as they come from the thirty-six 
fates which comprise the area of the Northern Conven- 
on. 
| When we speak of the gathering of the clans, we speak 
ivisedly. One cannot travel over this great country of 
ats without being impressed with the influence of en- 
ironment and association upon the peoples of certain 
‘gions. There is still a distinctive New England type in 
vite of the fact that New Ireland might now be a better 
ame for that area. Indiana has made the Hoosier type 
tmous. Chicago is hardly old enough to have developed 
|pronounced pattern; but native New York citizens are 
s distinctive in their pronunciation and in their way of 
loking at things as the people of Yorkshire, England. The 
tiddle west has its own clans separated from each other 
7 lines as clearly marked as the different tartans dis- 
aguishing the clans of Scotland. The Scandinavian of 
finnesota has little in common with the Kentuckian of 
outhern Iowa, and the German of Wisconsin reflects his 
{pe in the government of his state. Crossing the Rocky 
jountains, we find other clans altogether different in 
leir point of view from the clans farther east. 
The convention of the democratic party last summer in 
ew York was an outstanding demonstration of the dif- 
rent types of Americans that hail from different sections 
‘the country. The party clans came together there, but 


they never got together. Had they gotten together it would 
have been one of the greatest proofs of democratic coher- 
ence in all the history of popular government. But sec- 
tionalism made the party weak in its approach to the 
election of a president. The Baptist clans are about to 
meet in Seattle. Portland, Maine, and Portland, Oregon, 
will touch elbows across the continent. The big church 
in a cosmopolitan center like New York will register its 
delegates in the same column with the little church far 
removed from the problems of a great city. The preacher 
who meets the conflicting currents of social life in a 
metropolis will seek to establish points of fellowship with 
the preacher who, unaware of social progress, still confines 
his ministry to the individual. The Baptist layman with 
a world consciousness and a vision of international brother- 
hood will try to enlarge the horizon of the man who is cir- 
cumscribed by local interests. All the clans will come 
together and we believe all the clans will get together at 
Seattle. 

The McDonalds and the McGregors used to fight each 
other in the old days when the common enemy did not 
threaten both. But when Highland freedom was menaced 
by Lowland government then all the Macs got together to 
resist the invasion of the mountains by a common foe. 
There is an insistent call today for a union of all types 
of Baptists on the basis of that spiritual experience called 
regeneration and in behalf of the evangelical faith which 
finds its center and circumference in loyalty to Jesus the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. To him as our common 
Lord and to his program of individual and social redemp- 
tion we must rally our forces. There will always be oc- 
casion for difference of opinion and for diversity of 
method and for change of mind; but nothing must ever 
be permitted to disintegrate our fellowship in the further- 
ance of the gospel or to break up our common unity of 
spirit in facing the tremendous tasks which our Lord has 
given us to do. There is enough evil in the world for 
us to fight without fighting each other. There is more 
than enough dissension and distrust among men without 
the contribution we may make to it. Negative and de- 
structive forces need no help from us. This does not 
mean that we shall close our eyes to conditions that need 
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to be changed, and fall into a state of blissful indifference 
to moral, religious and doctrinal heresies ; but it does mean 
that we shall not permit our militant movements against 
heresies to take the form of guerrilla warfare and proceed 
upon the basis of ecclesiastical reprisals. 


Balancing Business and Religion 
T has been said that commercial consideration destroys 
art. The theory is that an artist should work for the 

sheer joy of working without marring his inspiration with 
the sordid thought of how much his picture or his poetry 
will bring in the form of hard cash. The same theory 
seems to govern some churches and other religious institu- 
tions served by ministers temporarily. A church committee 
will invite a minister to supply the pulpit in the absence of 
the pastor who is away on his vacation, evidently on the 
supposition that the visiting minister is too angelic to eat 
three meals a day, sleep in a hotel room at regular rates 
and pay his clergy fare on the railroad. In one case, which 
is only a sample of many, we know of a college professor 
who traveled all night on a Pullman to reach the city in 
which the fine church he had been invited to supply was 
located. The professor had made no business. arrange- 
ments with the church, trusting to the honor of the com- 
mittee which invited him. Imagine his shock of disap- 
pointment and sense of being euchered when he was 
handed a check which amounted to $10 a Sunday. But 
he could say nothing because he had no contract with his 
employers and did not belong to a union which establishes 
the scale of wages. He wrote to a close friend, also a 
minister, about it and was comforted in learning that his 
friend had supplied the same church and received noth- 
ing. 

On the other hand we recently learned of a minister 
who was treated generously by the church which invited 
him to supply for one Sunday. He was entertained by 
the church at the finest hotel in the city and given a liberal 
check, but when the church came to pay the hotel bill they 
found that the visiting minister had imposed upon their 
hospitality by remaining in the city for nearly a week at 
their expense. The church was at fault because no busi- 
ness arrangement had been made with its guest. The point 
of all this comes to a focus in the necessity of mixing a 
little definite business with religion. As the vacation is 
now on, let both ministers and churches state the terms 
upon which service is to be rendered and then there will 
be no regrets or wounded feelings. 


Nature and Supernature 

Nee has done almost everything for the area in 

which the convention city is located. We cannot 
think of anything that nature has left undone. Ocean, 
sound, bays, lakes, rivers, are mingled in a profusion of 
waterscapes unique on the American continent. Moun- 
tain ranges covered with primeval forests and glorified 
with snowclad peaks rising for more than two miles above 
sea level beautify the richest valleys in the world. All 
together, land and water, present scenes of such grandeur 
and sublimity as make one wish for a bigger soul to take 
it in. 

But something more than nature could do has been done 
by man. Locks ten feet high have been built between the 
salt water of Puget sound and the fresh water of Lake 
Union to enable ocean-going vessels to reach a place which 
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will rid them of their barnacles without the slow and ¢ 
pensive process of dry-docking. By the power of }; 
genius man lifts these great ships from the lower ley) 
of the sea to the higher level of the lake, and no scient, 
complains because man is thus interfering with the lay) 
and processes of nature. Nature and something high 
than nature have combined to make Lake Union a migh| 
fresh-water bay where the navies of America can ride | 
anchor without being crowded. / 

Miracles are just that. The lower levels of man’s i 
are occasionally lifted to the higher levels of divine a) 
tivity by a process which we call supernatural. Jesus, a) 
cording to the Gospel records, was always lifting life fro’ 
its sea levels to its lake levels. The people called his lil 
ings wonders, signs, miracles, because they did not unde 
stand him and the spiritual kingdom which he embodie’ 
Possibly the trouble with Christianity today is its failu 
to demonstrate more frequently and fully that Puget sour 


can be lifted to the level of Lake Union. , 4 
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The Fugitive Inspiration ; 
eheeaee season of the year has its glories and its ii 
spiration for the human spirit. Even the cycle of tl 
day—dawning, morning, noonday, gathering dusk, # 
dark—all have given us moments of glorified vision. Mar 
of these moments have lifted the mists that obscured fl! 
way and we have felt an inner awareness of God that 1 
human word could express. There are times in the li) 
of the humblest souls when the poet, the seer, the gaz 
after God in us sees the transcendent glory of life at i! 
best—life as it ought to be. There are times when w 
feel the presence of-a friend, a loved one, so near and re; 
that we involuntarily look up to meet them. And thei| 
are times when we feel God so near that his warm breat| 
quickens us to inexpressible consciousness of our fellow’ 
ship in him. These are the moments, the visions, the ir| 
spirations that make possible high and noble living. Thes| 
are the gleams that have led on to spiritual conquest an| 
sacrificial service. But how evanescent is the vision, hov| 
fugitive the inspiration when we are caught up again i| 
the swirl of every-day life. In that may lie the reason wh’ 
a loving Providence has preserved for us in the hol 
Scriptures the peerless record of those inspirations tha 
moved men in those ancient days when he was revealin 
himself to them. The inspiration was reduced to writing! 
It was preserved and passed on. It inspired others. Afte 
all the centuries that have gone it still remains the reposi| 
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tory of divine inspiration, culminating with the cominy 
of the Inspirer in the person of Jesus Christ. This recor¢ 
of inspirations that might have perished had they not beet| 
written gives us a suggestion today of prime importance) 
write the things that thou has seen even as the spiril 
urged another and ancient seer on his lonely island. You 
too, may have a revelation, a vision, a dream, a holy emo 
tion, a mighty inspiration. When it comes, welcome it 
Make it a part of your being. Write it down. Write il 
before it dims. Write it before the glory of the bow fades 
from the evening clouds. Summer is here and we will 
be out-of-doors and close to nature. We will attend com 
ventions and will camp in mountain valleys, in the for 
ests, by running streams and on lonely shores. If God 
speaks, shows you his glory, or breathes into your inner 
spirit, beware lest the inspiration be lost. The inbreath- 
ing of God is the secret of life. 
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t ~The World in Transit 


By U. M. 


OW, WE PERCEIVE 
‘HAT AILS THE NEWS 


'“Time,’ (a magazine), thus laments the fate of news 


litors: “News editors are very weary of being wary. 
heirs is an eternal vigilance.. To them, every day is 
pril 1. Only those born in Missouri survive to a ripe 


dage. Suspicion must become their second nature. The 
ablic expects them to be omniscient, omni-accurate. Yet 
te public conceals facts from them, distorts facts to 
‘em, lies to them outright, plays jokes upon them. The 
dod citizen with a ‘cause’ brings propaganda to their 
esks. Public men lie to the press as an aid to thier 
gestion. Reporters, the emissaries hired by editors to 
ep them accurately informed, put upon them out of care- 
issness, laziness and pure imagination. Picture agencies 
wnish them with false photographs. News services lie 
them from afar, out of reach of their investigation. 
nd press agents are paid to deceive them.” Thus fore- 
arned, let us proceed to read about what is transpiring 
+ Russia, China, Japan or Mexico, and take comfort in 
ie thought that all mankind is as naively misinformed as 
i€ are. 


ROPOSE TO FILL EAST AFRICA 
ITH LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSES 


When Francis Wayland said that the missionary en- 
irprise aims to make every community of African canni- 
lls, Hottentots or what not as clean, intelligent and moral 
a New England village, he could hardly have foretold 
fat in 1925 the task would be undertaken in such whole- 
‘le fashion as now seems imminent. Representatives of 
te British colonia] office are in the United States study- 
is negro schools and methods of rural education as a 
isis for the establishment of a complete system of popular 
shools for the natives of East Africa, a territory larger 
ad having greater natural resources than the state of 
‘exas. These schools will not only be devoted to the 
‘imples” of education, such as sanitation, agriculture, in- 
astry, domestic life and recreation, but they will also 
sek to prepare a competent native leadership for the 
Irger interests and activities of modern civilization. 


INION IN CANADA 
ND COMMENT THEREON 


Union of Presbyterians, Methodists and Congregation- 
dsts, just consummated in Canada, is an encouraging note 
i these days of divisive discussion. May it prove to be 
jrmanent and happy. But why does it not include the 
a in Canada? The answer to that question goes 
rand deep. People acquainted with church history will 
imember that Baptists have always refused, on genetic 
¢ounds, to accept a classification as Protestants. Histori- 
dly and in principle, they are not of Protestant origin. 
hey stand for a type of Christianity that Protestantism 
nerally in-common with Romanism, has steadfastly re- 
jeted. By the greater Protestant groups, as well as by 
e Romanists, they have always been regarded and treated 
heretics. They are not a mere variety, they are a species. 
urtesy, comity and cooperation for some good purposes 
‘tween Baptists and others whether Protestants or Ro- 
anists, are not only possible but desirable. But any 
tion which involves the loss or obscuration of group 
ientity is impossible until deep spiritual changes shall 
ve taken place on one side or the other. Not only in 
nada, but in the United States, there is much effort to 
lite Protestants in common cause for or against this or 
at. Unless Baptists forget their principles and ancestry, 
ere is a very definite limit to their participation in such 
forts. Apparently, they have more in common with 
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Protestants than with Romanists in the current contro- 


~ versy between those two groups, but the victory of either 


will be only in a limited sense a Baptist victory. Baptist 
victories are not won by political action. Baptist union 
is not achieved through sectarian diplomacy. Baptist lib- 
erty is something more than a negotiated and _ vested 
privilege. 
THEY WILL EITHER HELP 
OR SCALP MR. WILL HAYS 

“T have joined the crusade for clean movies,” will here- 
after appear upon the stationery of a number of estimable 
folks who have formed the Federal Motion Picture 
Council of America. Rev. Charles Scanlon, LL.D., the 
Presbyterian leader who brandished a moral tomahawk 
over the head of Mr. Will Hays, “czar of the movies,” at 
the last general assembly, is president of the new organi- 
zation. Rev. J. Foster Wilcox, specialist in work for 
boys, is a Baptist incorporator. “The particular objects for 
which the corporation is to be formed are to devise, pro- 
mote and execute plans and methods designed to improve 
motion pictures produced and shown in the United States 
of America and elsewhere.” The general tone of discus- 
sion is to the effect that if Mr. Hays is trying to clean 
up the movies, he needs help, but that if he is not trying 
to do so, the “help” he needs may be expressed by a very 
slight orthographical emendation. Be that as it may, the 
cooperation of all of the organized moral forces is invited, 
and a national-conference is scheduled for Chicago some 
time next February, in which the whole subject will be 
considered by experts in its educational, moral and eco- 
nomic aspects. 


WHAT IS OUR BUSINESS 
IN FOREIGN MISSIONS? 


Mr. E. Stanley Jones of India, eloquent missionary in- 
terpreter, who is touring the United States for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the aim and method of the missionary 
movement is officially reported thus: “Mission motives 
and aims are often misunderstood in the East. Some- 
times we are thought of as furnishing the religious side 
to imperialism. Many of the non-Christians suspect that 
we are in the pay of the governments, others that big 
business is behind us as the forerunners of later ex- 
ploitation. It is well that we therefore clarify the issue 
and make known our aims and motives.” Mr. Jones thinks 
it important to disabuse the minds of orientals of the 
notion that the missionary enterprise is involved in any 
such business or political accompaniments. But two years 
before he came to America, Mr. Judson G. Rosebush, a 
prominent and thoughtful American capitalist, had pub- 
lished a book containing such interpretative statements as 
these: “A new empire awaits us . . Wherever 
stand our consulates and embassies, our colleges and com- 
pounds, or the lonely dwellings of our medical mission- 
aries, whether in Peru or Argentina, in Chengtu or Singa- 
pore, in Siberia or the heart of Africa, there the morning 
sun brings light and warmth to our ownempire .... . 
In the expansion and realization of this kind of a world 
empire lies our true path of helpfulness and our real place 
as the leading nation of the world.” Mr. Rosebush 1s an 
earnest Christian, a supporter of the missionary enter- 
prise as a means of Christianizing our empire, and of the 
empire as a means of Christianizing the world. However 
generously stated, such doctrine can carry but one mean- 
ing to the Orient. Mr. Jones is right. The missionary 
enterprise needs at this point immediate and thorough 
clarification. 
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THE BAP a 


The Old Faith and the New" Knowle aaa 


The Attitude of Cowardly Agnosticism 


By FrepeErIc C. SPURR P 


& beets coming of the new knowledge has affected our 
epoch in various ways. To some it seems to have 
brought the brightness of the sky: to others the darkness 
of the cavern. But beyond these, who are at the margin 
on either side, there is a vast multitude who do not know 
where they are. They shrug their shoulders saying, “We 
are bewildered; we can know nothing certainly; leave us 
out of the count, or if you must label us, then call us 
agnostics.” A religious census of Australia taken a dec- 
ade ago showed a very great diminution in the number of 
professed atheists, while it also showed a great increase 


in the number of those who returned themselves as” 


“agnostics.” A census taken anywhere in Christendom 
would probably show a similar state of things, if men 
could be induced to tell the truth about their beliefs. 


From one point of view it is satisfactory to find that the 
old, crude, dogmatic denial of God so prevalent in the last 
century is going out of fashion, as Leslie Stephen pre- 
dicted it would, even if it be replaced by an attitude which 
neither affirms nor denies religion. From another point of 
view it is unsatisfactory to contemplate the growth of pro- 
fessional agnosticism, tor the reason that such an attitude, 
if permanent, must inevitably result in the ruin of true 
progress. 

Agnosticism is nothing new. It flourished in the ancient 
world, and it has always been present, more or less pro- 
nounced, throughout the entire Christian era. Today 
however, it wears a new aspect, or rather aspects. Many 
who avow themselves agnostics never rear an altar to any 
one or anything. They have no wistful outlook toward 
the unknown; no reaching forth of reverence towards a 
possible God. They are more pagan than the Athenians, 
who built an altar to an unknown God. With others, 
agnosticism is an empty fashion. It is a label borrowed 
from the great, but with these plagiarists who employ it, 
it represents no corresponding greatness. 


VARIOUS AGNOSTICS 


A young man hears that the celebrated Professor. Blank 
at the university is an agnostic. The brainy professor ap- 
pears to him to be intellectually of greater worth than 
any or all of the parsons, hence he will ally himself, nom- 
inally at least, with the professor, and be known as an 
agnostic. With others, agnosticism is not the harmless, 
negative thing that the name would indicate; it is for them 
a definite and positive philosophy, a religion, a propaganda ; 
something that must be spread abroad. And with others, 
to be compelled to be an agnostic is the great sorrow of 
their lives. They are not certain of God; they wish they 
were. They are too honest to profess what they cannot be- 
lieve. They do not deny; they confess ignorance. Now, it 
is impossible for any Christian to be other than sympathetic 
towards men and women of this class. So long as any 
person honestly remains in doubt concerning God and the 
highest things, and at the same time keeps an open mind 
to all light and truth, and an open heart to receive these 
when they appear, so long must we extend to him or her 
the most hearty sympathy. Sympathy disappears, how- 
ever, when agnosticism belies its name and becomes dog- 
matic. It is one thing to say, “I do not know God; would 
that I did. I am not certain; would that I were.” It is 
quite another to assert dogmatically, as did Mr. Herbert 


Spencer, and as do our rationalists today: “The who 
thing is inscrutable and beyond us. God is not only uw) 
known; he is unknowable. It is waste of time to se¢ 
him. We cannot know. Those who say they know aj 
simply mistaken. Knowledge is impossible.” It is th 
dogmatism that. is offensive, and at the same tir 
cowardly. 


The Christian, equally with the agnostic, admits in th 
fullest manner the fact of mystery in all that concerns Go 
and the universe. He admits, with the agnostic, the fai 
of our mental limitations. It is a primary article of hi 
belief that God can be adequately known only by himsel 
If we could completely comprehend God we would be hi 
equals. No Christian dreams of claiming this perfect ap 
prehension of the Eternal and the Infinite. | 


HUMANITY A REVELATION OF GOD 


We, however, go much farther than the agnostic; w 
are, I claim, much more courageous than he. Christianit' 
presents certain facts for consideration—facts, observe 
as against pure ideas. Christianity, certainly, is a system 
this is inevitable. It possesses a world of ideas, but it 
primary business is to insist upon certain facts which i 
offers to men. And the facts are these: That God, al 
though invisible and incomprehensible, has sufficiently re 
vealed himself—his life and power and character to enabl 
men to enter into fellowship with him. He has done thi 
in human life; the very instincts and powers that we pos 
sess are the evidence within ourselves of his presence ant 
character. If, when we are normal, we follow up this evi 
dence of God at work within us, we must inevitably touct 
himself, and enter into communion with him. Our owr 
nature is a text from which we may preach to ourselves ¢ 
sermon about God. ‘Jesus our Lord has bidden us do this 
“If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unte 
your children, how much more shall. your Father which is 
in heaven?” We have then the authority of Jesus for re: 
garding humanity as, in some degree, a revelation of God 
But men reply, “Man a revelation of God! What! man 
as we know him, selfish, brutal, lustful, fighting—he a 
revelation of God! Then we had better remain agnostics.” 
To this Christianity replies that actual humanity-is but a 
“broken light” of God. Man remains in the “likeness and 
image of God’’; the image is defaced and defiled. The face 
of the mirror is broken and the reflection is distorted, It 
is to the “head of every man’”—Christ—that Christianity 
witnesses. It affirms that in him is the mirror, unclouded, 
of the divine. What Pontius Pilate said of him the ages 
have confirmed, “TI find no fault in him.” In that peerless 
life God was revealed—all that of God is necessary for 
man here below to know. Christianity points to the sub- 
stantial fact of Jesus Christ, and declares that the revela- 
tion of God which his life displays, meets, in the completest 
manner, the legitimate demands of man for his God. In 
that revelation there is nothing metaphysical, nothing 
speculative ; all is practical. In Christ God meets man as 
man needs to be met. More than this, we declare that this 
revelation in Christ has “saved’”—molded, redeemed and 
guided into the highest life, myriads of men and women. 
The true Christian life possesses moral qualities that are 
distinct and demonstrative, and these, we claim, are facts 
of human life which offer themselves as substantial evi- 
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ence that God is really at work amongst men. Chris- 
qnity is not merely a system of ideas; it is a dynamic 
| human life and experience. And as such it is a fact 
hich cannot be ignored. 


Now, if any man calling himself an agnostic deliber- 
ely refuses to face the fact of Christ, and the fact of the 
(vine action in human life; or, if he treats these facts with 
easy contempt, dismissing them with cheap explanations, 
can only conclude that he is not serious when he calls 
imself an agnostic, and that this lack of seriousness is 
wwardly. And there are sound reasons for designating as 
(wardly this attitude which is not fair to the facts of 
le. 


It is cowardly because it is impertinent, and all imper- 
uence is a form of cowardice. For a man to say, “I do 
it know God,” may be perfectly true for him and modest 
\thal; but if he continues, “I deny that anyone else can 
© does know him,” he is impertinent, for he makes his 
jaorance the measure of the knowledge of others. More 
fan this, he gives the lie direct to that accumulated Chris- 
in experience of the best kind which is witnessed to by 
en and women of all times. Let us take a parallel case. 
"ere are, and there have been, thousands of human lives 
| which a perfect human love has been experienced. Hus- 
Inds and wives have dwelt together bound with cords 
- wonderful affection. Through years of sunshine and 
¢ storm, through joy and sorrow, in wealth and in pov- 
ty, in health and in sickness, their mutual love has suf- 
fred no diminution, no shock. Rather it has grown even 
songer, until at the golden wedding the love is pure gold. 
(ses of this kind are by no means rare; all admit that 
tey remain the ideal for married life.. But here a modern 
‘amatist speaks and declares in a cynical tone that “there 
ge no perfect loves; they who believe they experience 
team are either dupes of their own imagination, or they 
|, or they conveniently forget.” Shall that inane, brutal 
jdgment—based, presumably, upon his own experience— 
feilowed to weigh against the testimony of lives that are 
rdiant with a pure affection? If he speaks for himself 
ys can only feel sorry for him; when he denies the beau- 
tul experiences of others he must be written down as 
isulting and impertinent. His courageous dictum is in 
rality a cowardly attack upon persons who are nobler 
i himself. In like manner the professional agnostic 
nial of Christian experience, so far from meriting ap- 
fuse, deserves only condemnation. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 


But this attitude is cowardly because it is utterly un- 
sentific. In the name of science men today frequently 
poclaim themselves agnostics. The material facts they 
ow warrant them, they imagine, in denying the spiritual 
sts of which they have no knowledge. But the scientific 
irit, in the name of which they speak, entirely condemns 
2m. What is the scientific spirit? It is a spirit which 
ds man to seek until he finds. It never offers him as 
goal an acquiescence with partial truths. The scien- 
ic spirit cries: “Forward, let no obstacle deter you, rest 
t until you arrive; if you are beaten on one line, try 
other ; you must continue your search.” Had explorers, 
emists, biologists, astronomers and others accepted the 
nostic faith—“We do not know, nothing can be known” 
the world could never have progressed. Scientists have 
vays refused to be agnostics in science, and to their in- 
mitable efforts we owe our progress. 


The electric engine of today, the telephone, the phono- 
ph, the radio and the rest of our modern marvels were 
ce unknown and even “unthinkable.” Today they are our 
nmonplaces. If science has any word to say to us at 
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this time it is this: “Never say that anything is unknow- 
able or impossible; seek and you shall find.” 

Religion has its laws, its science. All who have fol- 
lowed those laws have arrived at a vital working science 
of the spiritual life. God is found by all who seek him as 
he should be sought. For many the way is long and weary; 
for others it is short and easy; for all it is certain. But 
to refuse to pursue it and then to say we do not know and 
cannot know is unscientific; it is “intellectual meanness.” 


THINGS UNTHINKABLE 


It is cowardly also because it does violence to our usual 
common sense. When it is said that the thought of God 
is “unthinkable,” it would seem to be assumed that it alone 
is unthinkable, and encompassed with impenetrable mys- 
tery. As a fact, the forces of nature which have become 
the greatest auxiliaries of civilization are all of them 
quite as unthinkable as is the idea of Gcd and of man’s 
relation to him. It is simple enough to speak of the vast 
distances of the stars, to talk of billions and trillions of 
miles; but have you ever been at the trouble to think out 
what a billion or a trillion means? If a man may be an 
agnostic at all he should be one here. You speak lightly 
and familiarly about the vibrations of the ether waves; do 
you really grasp the meaning of the fact? You move your 
lever and start your tram-car; you touch a switch and 
flood your room with light—do you in the least degree 
understand the real nature of electricity? To come nearer 
home, who understands the mystery of the atmosphere, or 
the mystery of his own breathing? When we come really 
to think about these things we are all of us agnostics; we 
do not know. Doctor Haeckel, at the end of his ponderous 
book on the “Riddle of Life,” has to admit that we know 
nothing more about the real nature of things than men did 
three thousand years ago. And yet we know so much! 
But here is the great point: The world has learned to use 
for all practical purposes what it admits it cannot really 
understand. The electrician knows nothing of the real 
nature of electricity, but he has learned how to use that 
force in a hundred ways for the progress of man. The 
gardener knows nothing of the inner mystery of life, yet 
he plants his seed and confidently awaits the flower and 
the fruit. The mariner knows nothing of the mystery of 
the atmosphere, yet he sets his sails and makes the wind 
carry his boat whither he will. And the Bible position with 
regard to God is exactly this: It admits the mystery, the 
inscrutableness—‘“Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
—but it bids us use him for our life. God really desires 
that we should use him. He does not present himself to 
us as an intricate problem for solution. He is “our life,” 
and his will for us is that we should share his beatitude in 
all its plentitude. The Bible appeals to our need, to our 
essential humanity. It asks us to do with him what we 
do with his gifts—use him for the perfecting of our life 
and the life of others. 

There is mystery, without doubt, about God. How can 
it be otherwise? But some of the mystery is in us rather 
than in him. The sun, seen through a bank of fog, ap- 
pears to be dull and discolored ; that appearance is due en- 
tirely to earth mists. And there are fogs of our own creat- 
ing which enwrap our souls and give us a false view of 
God. Consider one thing further on the line of common 
sense. Every man is an agnostic with regard to the ordi- 
nary events of daily life; that is to say, he does not know 
and cannot know. We commence a railway journey; we 
do not know that we shall arrive at our destination. We 
expend money upon the education of our children; we 
do not know that they will live, or that they will be dutiful 
children and bless us for all our trouble. Why then do 
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we travel, and why do we waste our money upon the edu- 
cation of our children? Because something more power- 
ful than mere reason moves our life and triumphs over 
our agnosticism with regard to these things. We travel 
because we believe in the railway company’s ability to ful- 
fil its contract, and we hope that we shall arrive. In a 
word, we take a risk. We educate our children for the 
same reasons—faith and hope, with the addition of love. 
Again we take a risk. It is not cowardly to refuse to take 
the risk with regard to God? Without risk we gain noth- 
ing anywhere. The Christian is more courageous than the 
agnostic; he takes the risk, and he arrives. 


Finally, it is cowardly because it strikes a blow at our 
own highest nature. Man, it cannot be denied, is “in- 
curably religious.’’ There is that in him which chemistry 
cannot analyse. He is hungry and thirsty for the living 
God, and he betrays his unrest in a thousand ways. Is 
it courageous to treat man’s religious instincts as a silly 
superstition, especially where men of the highest intelli- 
gence are concerned? 


No man can courageously remain an agnostic. He must 
move on, or move backwards; on to more light, or back- 
wards to blank denial. The latter is impossible for intelli- 
gent men. Let the agnostic move forward. Let him lay 
aside for the time, all speculations and all problems. These 
can wait. Let him begin with two substantial facts—first, 
with the fact of his own need. Let him enter into himself 
and listen to the deep speech of his own soul. When he is 
quiet he will hear a cry after the Highest—the cry for 
God. 


Then face the second substantial fact—Christ. Never 
mind the hidden God; look steadfastly at Christ; listen to 
him. He claims to be the way to God. Take the risk. 
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Commit yourself to him and see where he leads you. An 
if thirty years of Christian experience count for anythin) 
I promise that he will lead you to light, to strength, t 


saving health, and to certainty. 


Sealed Orders | 


FE bear sealed orders o’er Life’s weltered seas. 

Our haven dim and far; 

We can but man the helm right cheerily, | 
Steer by the brightest star, | 
And hope that when at last the Great Command 
Is read, we then may hear 
Our anchor song and see the longed-for land | 
Lie, known and very near. | 
—Richard Burton in Boston Transcript, | 

| 
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By- ASA Z.1ALL 


THERS have left the counter, 
plow, to follow Christ ; while tes 
Others have carried the burdens, have bowed the ba 
and staggered beneath the load; while I — 
Others have given the gifts, have invested to the utmos 
in kingdom enterprises and human lives; while I — | 
Others shall sing the triumph song others shall com: 


the workbench, th 


with rejoicing bringing their sheaves with them ; while E 

Others shall hear the welcome home, when the chorw 
of the redeemed shall praise God for their lives of fail 
and heroism; while I— while I— 
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)fPY interest in Greek and Latin began when, as a tiny 
WL child, I used to climb into bed with my father and 
jy a fascinating game in which he taught me to count in 
jitin, taught me the Greek alphabet, and the various de- 
ensions in both languages. It was just as easy to learn 
, “Eeny, me’eny, miney, mo,” and a lot more interesting. 
Jiound later, when I began to study, that it had «laid a 
fundation of things familiar in my mind. 

All through college I specialized in Greek, which was my 
fvorite study. We had Greek teachers in those days who 
ide us love it. There was one, Miss Louise McCoy, to 
yiom I owe a debt of gratitude that I can never repay. 
‘ie used to meet a little group of us students every Sun- 
cy morning in her room and we read the Gospel of John 
tvether. This was my introduction to the Greek New 
istament. It opened a world of Bible study. Naturally 
Isept up the study after I had left off teaching Greek. 
When I began to translate the New Testament, ten years 
a0, | had no thought of ever printing it. I was deeply 
werested in the various translations as they came out: 
Gnybeare & Howson’s translation of the-epistles in their 
‘ite and Letters of St. Paul,” the “Twentieth Century 
Mw Testament,’ Weymouth, Moffatt and others. Some- 
taes I would be dissatisfied with a translation, and always 
[vas dissatisfied with the mechanical form of the transla- 
in. I wanted dialog printed as dialog, not in solid para- 
eaphs. This was because of a memory of childhood, 
yien books used to be chosen by looking to see how much 
log and how many pages with braken lines they carried. 
Then the obscuring of chapter and verse seemed a de- 
ct in most translations. To hunt for a passage and miss 
jjust because chapter divisions were obscurely indicated 
1a sort of aside, seemed a foolish waste of time. I know 
at chapter divisions are not scientific, and in rather rare 
stances they break into continuity, but after all, both the 
apter and verse divisions, established for centuries, are 
sroughly domesticated and they are not going to be 
ven up. To ignore or blur them is simply to arouse 
tagonism and produce prejudice. 

Furthermore, from practical experience in teaching the 
ble I had become convinced that stately and old expres- 
ms which had such a charm for the literary-minded, 
tre a bar and a hindrance to the less educated to an ex- 
it little realized by those brought up in Christian homes. 
ie or two examples of this occur to me. I was read- 
from Weymouth’s translation to a class of street 
‘chins. One of them said, ‘““Why, that’s real interesting.” 
another time I left my little copy of Weymouth in the 
‘eet-car. Several hours later I chanced to take the same 
ron my return trip. The conductor, recognizing me, re- 
rned the book, saying, “I never thought that the New 
hstament was so interesting.” 

“Would you read it if I should give it to your” I 
ed, 

“Sure thing,” he answered. 

‘So my point of view in making the translation was to 
nsider young people, busy Sunday-school teachers, and 
reigners, and to try to make it plain. The paragraph 
adings were added to help people who hadn't a concord- 
ice—and few have one—to find a passage that they re- 
embered but couldn’t locate. The chapter titles were to 
1 in becoming so familiar with a book that one could 
ink his way through it. I got the chapter title idea from 
orthfield, where D. L. Moody used to use it in his Bible 
isses. 

‘My method in translating was to take the New Testa- 
ent in Greek first, using for the most part the Westcott 
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‘Translating the New Testament 


By HELEN Barrett MONTGOMERY 


HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


& Hort text. After I had translated it as best I knew, I 
looked over other versions, consulted commentaries, and if 
I found that I had made a mistake, chanyed it in accord- 
ance with the judgment of those more learned than I. 

Often these hunts after meanings were fascinating. 
Sometimes the differences of interpretation were puzzling. 
I got great help from Professor Robertson. His chapter 
on the “Gospel in Prepositions,” and his discussion re- 
garding the translation of tenses were illuminating. It 
seems to me he is the greatest master we have in the 
interpretation of the wonderful Greek tenses that convey 
so much in such compressed form. 

An interesting illustration is in Gal. 1:23, 24, where Paul 
uses a series of imperfect tenses that to the Greek ear con- 
veyed action continued, customary, repeated or attempted. 
In the traditional translation these shades of meaning are 
all concealed by the English past tense: 

“But they had heard only, that he which persecuted us 
in times past now preacheth the faith which once he de- 
stroyed ; and they glorified God in me.” 

Is not something of the vigor and freshness of the or- 
iginal better preserved in a rendering when the attempt is 
made to.give in English the force of these Greek tenses, 
as follows: 

“Only they used to hear it said, 

‘He who was once persecuting us is now preaching the 
gospel of the very faith which he once tried to ruin’ 
“And they were giving glory to God on my account.” 
I got a great deal of light on the meaning of some of 

Paul’s terms from recent discoveries in epigraphy, transla- 
tions of the papyri and graphiti that have been found in 
such abundance in Egypt, and have been written about 
fascinatingly by Deissman and other scholars. On these 
bits of pottery and papyri that have been rescued from the 
rubbish heaps of Egypt they find people using just the 
same language as that of the New Testament. For ex- 
ample, in hundreds of instances the formula for manumit- 
ting slaves is given, and it proves to be the language used 
in Gal. 5:13:.“You were called for freedom.” 

Again in Hebrews 11:1, Paul uses a word with long 
standing in philosophy, hypostasis, a word which we have 
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taken over bodily into English. It means fundamental 
principle, substance, essence. But in the time of the writer 
of the letter to the Hebrews, its common meaning, as is 
attested by thousands of contracts and business documents 
now recovered for us, was “title deed.” We have a 
similar usage in English when we speak of a man’s sub- 
stance, meaning his property. Can there be any question 
that this is the force of the term in Hebrews 11:1? 

“So faith is the title deed of things hoped for.” 

Another term that has been rescued from the dust heaps 
is soma, “body,” used to mean a slave—so many bodies, 
meaning so many slaves, just as we used to speak of 
“hands” when we meant workmen. I have so translated it 
in Rev. 18:13. I was tempted to do likewise in Rom. 7 :24. 

There is fresh light from the monuments on the term 
hilasterion, translated “‘propitiation.”’ In thousands of in- 
scriptions and epitaphs you find the term used to mean “a 
votive offering.” Is there not new light flashed upon an 
old text, from the monuments, when we have Christ spoken 
of as God’s hilasterion, God’s “votive offering” openly set 
forth in his attempt to reconcile the world to himself? 
(Rom. 3:25.) 

But I could keep on indefinitely showing how much 
nearer to us the Greek of the New Testament becomes 
when we see it not as an excrescence on the Greek lan- 
guage, given a grammar and vocabulary all its own; but 
as a part of that living tongue which in the first century 
flowed freely from land to land, as the circulating medium 
of educated men. 


THE BAPTIS 


The making of the translation has been a source of cor, 
stant delight and education to me. No one is so consciou 
as I of its many imperfections. I am grateful to man 
friends for calling errors to my attention. Many change 
in the Gospels were made when the complete Centenar 
New Testament was published—some hundred, in all, | 
think—and there will doubtless be corrections to be mad 
in the remainder of the Centenary New Testament. 
shall receive all criticisms eagerly and gladly, and try t 
profit by them. 

My greatest joy has been in the comments of tie! 
helped by the Centenary translation: The young girl whi 
read every noon when she went home for lunch, until sh 
had finished the Gospels, and then wrote, “I found it in 
teresting, surprisingly so”; the young man, not a Christian) 
who, given a copy of the ‘Gospels, read all night; the bo: 
who wrote, “It is as interesting as a real book’’; the Italia 
youth working his way through one of our Baptist school: 
who gave away ten copies of the Gospels at Christmas ¢ 
other Italians, and said, “The English is easy to under 
stand”; the young Filipino who appreciated especially th 
paragraph headings in the epistles, always difficult fo 
foreigners; the young man who thanked me for the para 
graph headings in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews whic) 
he said had given him the basis of a Christian Endeavo 
talk. These be my jewels. 

If only I can know that there are those who have bee: 
encouraged to take a fresh hold in the daily reading of th 
New Testament, I shall thank God. 
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Baseballs for Bait 


By J. H. Buswe.y 


6c iBye GUESS what I dreamed last night!” shouted 

my fourteen- -year- -old son as he pulled on_ his 
stockings and shoes. “I dreamed that Doctor Young had 
preached us a sermon on ‘Playing the Game’ and then we 
had 250 balls for gifts. But there were 1000 people came 
to church that night and when I woke up we were just 
trying to find out how we could make the balls go around.” 

My son had helped distribute Ideal toilet soap the night 
before at the First church, Kalamazoo. He had been so 
undiplomatic as to try and insist that one of the trustees 
take a cake of soap, when he (the trustee) had not yet 
thoroughly decided he was in favor of gift nights. We 
had talked about the incident quite thoroughly before 
Wallace retired the night before, and he evidently was 
thinking gift nights in his dreams. 

The same kind of Sunday evening “slump” that many 
other churches have encountered during the past few 
years had struck our town. We weren’t content to let 
things merely slide; neither had we quite decided to adopt 
moving pictures. 

It says in the Bible to “ask and ye shall receive.” We 
wrote to about a dozen people and asked their coopera- 
tion in putting across a series of gift nights. Almost all 
of them replied favorably. They were interested in seeing 
whether or not business tactics could be applied to a 
church. It had to be something unique in order to interest 
non-church goers. 

On Jan. 4, our pastor talked on ‘‘The Invisible Forces 
of God” and we gave away copies of the Radio Digest. 
The attendance had been about forty or fifty. A small 
advertisement was inserted_on the church page of our 
daily paper, telling about our Sunday night service. Also, 
because of the novelty behind our idea, several write-ups 
appeared in the newspaper. Then, too, in front of the 
church was placed quite a large poster ‘sign telling what 
the gift would be for that first Sunday night. The at- 
tendance that night was about 150. 


Our main thought then was to keep the crowd coming 
We knew that many curiosity seekers would attend, an 
we wanted to keep them interested so that they worl 
return. 


These gift nights have been continued during January 
February, March and April. Here is a list of the subject 
of the highly spiritual sermons used in connection witl 
the gifts mentioned: 

“Muddy Lives’—Ideal toilet soap. 

“God’s Eternal Bank’—Pencil sharpener given by < 
local bank. 

“Ts Your Life Sun-Kissed ?”—Oranges. | 

“Cross Word Puzzles of Life’—Booklet written by 
Doctor Young to every one who had solved the cross wort 
puzzle handed out the week before. 

“Eternal Tourists’—Motor Camper and Tourist. 

“Is There Music in Your Heart ?”—Sheet music sup 
plied by a local music store. 

“Your Life Is Burning Up’”—Insurance chart given by 
an insurance association. 

“Have You a Home?’—Better Homes and Gardens. 

“Spiritual Health’—Good Health Magazine. 

“Dad and Lad”—American Boy. . 

“Seven Modern Wonders of the World’’—Radto Ne@e 

“God’s World”—Literary Digest. 

“Experimenting with the Unknown” — The Exper: 
menter. 


“Christian Living”—Christian Herald. 


To vary the services somewhat, some member of ou 
church gave a short talk occasionally. For instance, th 
night the pencil sharpeners were given away, one of 
young men connected with a bank talked a few ime 
on thrift. Even with this unpopular subject the attend- 
ance held. The night the gift was one of the radio maga: 
zines, a college professor talked a few minutes on bs 
radio. a 
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The electric lights were fixed in our church so that all 
{ them could be turned off except one spotlight operated 
y our stereopticon, which was focused on the preacher. 
“his aided concentration and it did the surprising thing 
f{ making it seem-as if the minister talked more loudly than 
sual. The sermons were called “spotlight” sermons— 
‘ust to make them appear a little different. 

The largest attendance was 223, but the average was 
lose to 200. The chief appeal has been to the outsiders, 
9 it was not surprising that when an advertisement was 
-eaded “Soap and Religion Free,” one of the older mem- 
ers of the church felt as if we were making a joke of 
eligion. When we explained that a different appeal had 
-)> be used for those outside the church, she seemed to 
eel better, and she expressed her pleasure the next week 
then the following introductory copy was used in an 
dvertisement : 

“Many years ago you set out on a long tour with God 
olding the road guide. You've dipped into valleys where 
hadows shut out the sunshine. You’ve risen to level 
lateaus and gloried in the stirring ‘sights’ and the smooth, 
unshiny way. Blow-outs and punctures have stopped 
ou temporarily. But you forge ahead. How like tour- 
sts we are as we journey along life’s highway! Every 
ay isa NEW ROAD. It’s a strange country. And we 
eed God’s guidance. 

“For the seven-thirty o’clock service at the First Bap- 
st Church tomorrow, Dr. George H. Young has borrowed 
is subject from the urge to get in the car and travel— 
qat is ‘in the air’ as spring invites us to the open road. 
2TERNAL TOURISTS’ is the subject of his pointed, 
rarm-hearted sermon Sunday night. 

“And a lovely magazine —-MOTOR CAMPER AND 
‘OURIST—will be presented to you following the serv- 
se. This is handed you by the good graces of publishers 
tho would thus remind you that GOD’S GREAT GIFTS 
RE FREE.” 

- The difficulties that come when engineering a plan to 
ting outsiders into the church are largely the result of 
hurch members getting the wrong viewpoint. They con- 
ider- the appeals and study the advertising as if it is 
1eant: for them when, as a matter of fact, it’s planned to 
iterest “sinners,” those on the outside, people who go to 
‘unday movies, who can’t be reached unless some elernent 
f entertainment is offered to them. When the plan is 
arefully explained, when the value of the gifts as a sym- 
ol is emphasized, the most old-fashioned church members 
ppear to fall in line. 


Fewer Additions and More 


Conversions 
By ANDREW H. Law 


[ WAS much impressed by an editorial in THE Baptist 
'L some time ago, entitled, “Absentee Church Members.” 
Vhile the reasons suggested in that article may account for 
ome of the absent ones, I think the major cause must be 
ought elsewhere. It is certainly true that a large per cent 
f church members do not take their religion seriously, 
nd are like Israel of old, of whom it was said, “They 
eared the Lord, and served their own gods.” In other 
rords, they are content with the profession of Christianity, 
ut by their lives deny the power thereof and walk hand in 
and with the world with whom they seek companionship. 
We need a radical change in the presentatfon of the 
ospel message. There is much said about confessing 
/hrist and taking a stand for Jesus, and little said about 
in and its terrible consequences. Much is said about living 


ood lives, but little is said that would cause repentant 
| é 
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sinners to cry out “What must I do to be saved?” Jesus 
said, concerning the Holy Spirit, “When he is come he 
will convince the world of sin, and of righteousness, and 
of judgment of sin, because they believe not in me.” 

In our great desire for numbers we try to make church 
membership too easy, and fail to make the way of life 
plain to the average hearer. For example: In our Sunday- 
school work, we teach the children about the Bible and 
about Jesus Christ and about being good and living Chris- 
tian lives, while there is too little said about their sinful- 
ness, and the need of God’s pardon through the atoning 
blood of Jesus Christ. After being taught that they should 
be good and lead Christian lives, it is not hard to get 
children and young people, during a “‘drive” for a large 
number of baptisms by Easter, to make a few good resolu- 
tions, and join the church without a change of heart, or 
any experience of God’s pardoning grace, which is only 
made possible through the sacrificial death of Jesus Christ; 
for without the cross there is no hope; we are yet in our 
sins. From such persons comes the first class of “absen- 
tees” who gradually drift through the Sunday school and 
young people’s society into lives of religious indifference. 

Another class is composed of individuals who think that 
the doing of good things and living a moral life is Chris- 
tianity. They join the church because “it is the right thing 
to do.” These persons, not having the vital aim of the 
church at heart, become ingulfed by the allurements of the 
world, which appeals to their desire for pleasure and self- 
indulgence, and they lose interest in the association of 
God’s people. On the other hand, if they do keep in touch 
with the church, they are a menace in that they are con- 
stantly drawing the church away from its God-given task 
of bringing sinners to Christ. 

Many of our so-called Christian organizations are so 
dominated by this element that they have lost their souls 
and are wells without water, or like irrigating ditches with- 
out any connection with the reservoir of water which they 
should convey to the thirsty land. 

This is the great age of organization, and our churches 
spend millions of dollars on equipment yet, in spite of all 
this effort, results are not satisfactory and our missionary 
societies are pleading for the funds to enlarge and carry 
on their work, while half of our membership is deaf to 
their entreaties. The early churches, without any visible 
equipment, carried the gospel to the ancient world during 
the first century, but they were filled with the Holy Spirit. 

There should be more care exercised in the reception of 
members to learn whether they understand what it means 
to be a Christian. Many times persons are asked to hold up 
their hands expressing a desire to become Christians or to 
accept Christ: and the next thing the church knows about 
them they are presented for baptism and membership with- 
out any definite statement of their experience of the pardon 
of sin through faith in Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

Pastors and deacons, who are supposed to examine 
candidates for membership, are, many times, too careless 
in dealing with souls who need their instruction and help 
in this greatest event of their lives. 

If they fail in giving aid and souls go astray to their 
eternal ruin, God will require their blood at the hands of 
those faithless ones. The ancient church had what was 
called ‘‘catechumens,” who were persons under instruction 
in preparation for church membership; and our present day 
missionaries hold back their candidates until they can be 
properly taught before they are received into the church. 
We need the same. care lest our modern churches be 
smothered by a membership that has no consciousness of a 
new life in Christ Jesus, who uses the church only as a 
supposed means of getting them to heaven. Again I say: 
“Fewer additions and more conversions.” 
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THE BAPTIS1 


The Devotional Life 


Taking Him as He Was 


“They took him even as he was.”—Mark 4:36 


| eee = the first verse of this chap- 

ter we infer that. Christ had 
been teaching the people from the 
boat. He was not particular about 
his pulpit. He had sat in the ship 
a little way from land, and spoken 
so to the crowds upon the shore. 
Now the teaching was over; he was 
weary; he was craving for a period 
of rest. And so he bade his dis- 
ciples cross the lake, and that is the 
moment to which our text refers— 
they took him even as he was. Per- 
haps the sky was threatening a 
storm, and some one had suggested 
fetching cloaks. Or one had hinted 
at getting store of victuals if they 
were going to camp out on the 
other side. And then Peter, who 
was dictating this, recalled a cer- 
tain eagerness in Christ, so. that 
all the kindly hints had come to 
nothing. They had not waited till 
any cloaks were brought. They 
had not sent a messenger ashore. 
Weary, and probably hungry, they 
had taken him even as he was. 


Even As He Was 


First, then, I speak of those who 
take Jesus as they think he ought to 
be. It is the temptation of many 
godly people, and that is the reason 
why I put it first. They never doubt 
that Jesus is divine. They remember 
what they learned in childhood, that 
God sees everything and is omniscient. 
And so, quite independently of Scrip- 
ture, and as an inference from the 
attributes of God, they conclude that 
it was so with him. Then perhaps 
they open Scripture, and they find 
him saying, “I do not know.” Or 
they read that he was astonished and 
surprised, and, of course, omniscience 
never is surprised. And it perplexes 
them, and gives them arrowy doubts, 
as if the writers were tampering with 
their Lord, and laying violent hands 
upon his glory. Then comes the temp- 
tation to wrest Scripture, and to make 
it mean what it could never mean, 
and to evade the sense that any child 
would gather if you put the Bible in 
his hand. And to all such I would 
say quietly, and very gently (for I 
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honor them), “Friend, you must take 
him even as he was.’ Never dream 
that you are honoring God by impos- 
ing your conceptions upon God. You 
must take him even as he was. 


That this is the only way to get to 
know Christ I might illustrate in 
simple fashion. I might think of the 
knowledge we have gained of nature. 
For long centuries men came’ to 
nature with certain preconceptions in 
their minds. They had their theories 
about the world, and to these theories 
nature must conform. And the result 
was ignorance, and rank empiricism, 
and..a.,science that was falsely so 


called, and the countless errors of the 
‘Middle “Ages. 


Then came Bacon— 
and what did Bacon do? He took 
nature even as she was. He swept 
away that fog of preconception. He 
accepted facts as simply as a child. 
And the result was a real and grow- 
ing insight into the mystery of God 
in nature, which has irradiated all the 
world for us. For us the wayside 
weed is wonderful, and the tiniest in- 
sect is compact of miracle. For us 
there is a glory in the heavens such 
as was never dreamed of by the 
psalmist. And all that knowledge has 
been brought to us because these gal- 
lant toilers of the dawn had the cour- 
age to take nature as she was. So 
must we do with the Lord Jesus. 


At the Manger 


Again, I think of those who take 
him as they find him in the books they 
read. Our modern literature is full 
of Christ, even though his name be 
never mentioned. There is a Christ 
of Browning and of Tennyson. There 


is a Christ of Mr. Wells. There is a 
Christ of the novels of George Eliot 
and of the sermons of Newman 
and of Spurgeon. Yet all these are 
but imperfect paintings, and the 
yearning heart can never rest in them. 
To know him and to trust him and 
to love him we must take him even as 
he was. That was what the wise men 
from the East did: In their books 
they had been told of him. And then 
the star appeared and led them to the 
cradle—and the cradle was but a 
sorry manger. Many a scholar would 
have gone home again, preferring his 
scholarly dreams to this reality; but 
they took him even as he was. Took 
him in the manger, with the ox and 
ass as his companions—gave him the 
gold and frankincense and myrrh— 
worshiped and adored. These stu- 
dents of all the learning of the Orient 
did what every student has to do— 
they took him even as he was. 


“The Bible of the Street” 


Lastly, I think of those who take 
him as they see him in the lives of 
others. Some one has very truly said 
that a Christian is the Bible of the 
street. There are multitudes who 
judge of Christ by what they see in 
his professing followers. And very 
often that is a noble witness, fraught 
with an influence incalculable, and 
rich in commendation of the Master. 
A godly and consecrated father is a 
noble argument for Christ. A Christ- 
like mother, in a worrying home, is 
more convincing that any book of 
evidences. But the pity is that you 
and I who trust him are often so very 
different from that. And to all who 
are watching us, and judging him by 
us, and scorning him perhaps for 
what they see in us, I say, “Friend, 
you are not dealing fairly with the 
Master. You must take him even as 
he was.” You would never dream of 
judging Chopin by the schoolgirl’s 
rendering on her poor piano. Is it 
perfectly fair to judge of Christ by — 
the imperfect rendering of his learn- 
ers? What a difference it would 
make for multitudes if only, like the 
disciples on the lake, they would 
take him even as he was. 
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Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
i Topics for July 12 

We are inall things more than conquerors.” 
_ The prologue of Mathews’ “Book of 
fissionary Heroes” will be a good in- 
-roduction to the lesson. The first chap- 
sr of this book tells of Paul’s work. 
Pell’s “Story of Paul; As Told by 
limself” will be enjoyed. Of course, 
'aul’s own story.as told in the New 
‘estament should be read also 

The two books may be had from the 
american Baptist Publication Society 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kansas 
tity, Seattle, or Los Angeles) in case 
our pastor or friends do not have them. 
In presenting the lesson, Paul might 
e “put on trial.” The desk may be the 
idge’s bench; a chair the witness stand. 
‘he members of the group may be wit- 
esses, part for the “state” and part for 
ae defense. Those representing the 
state’ or complainants should tell their 
ory first. These may be the “officials” 
f the Roman government whose per- 
onal interests are affected by Paul’s 
sachings. Then the witnesses for the 
efense should be called. These may be 
ie converts and the members of the 
hurches which Paul helped to organize. 
‘hey may tell of their former lives, of 
aeir meeting with Paul, of their accept- 
nce of him whom Paul preached. 

In spite of all the good witnesses, Paul 
; condemned. When asked if he has 
nything to say, Paul (another member 
f the group) may reply as much in 
‘aul’s words as possible. 

In carrying this out, you will receive 
ome help from the materials suggested. 
lo witness should “speak” for very long. 
’aul’s last plea will, of course, be to 
ll Christians to “carry on” in Christ’s 
ame even though he be then con- 


emned. 
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_ What Are They To Be? 


You know these bad dreams people 
ometimes have—whern, later in life, they 
leet so-and-so, as a teacher in the deaf 
id dumb institute, and so-and-so on 
iis island, and another person some- 
there else? In school they’re called 
prophecies.” When the class prophecy 
_ read every one looks forward to hear- 
ba some one’s guess about himself 
airty or fifty years hence. 

Of course, such things are popular and 
the fad” in school days, but they are not 
ften heard of after that. The East St. 
.Y. P. U. of Pittsburgh, Pa., has tried 
fe stunt, in connection with the so- 
ety. 

Every once in a while they hold a 
iterary” meeting. So as to make it 
ifferent, one of the members wrote a 
ophecy. The ambitions, talents, etc., 
f each member were taken into con- 
deration and adapted accordingly. For 


“Failure’s not a thing to dread 
It is just a hint to you 

Ere you dash too far ahead 
To be careful what you do. 


It’s the sidetrack where you wait 

' For the passing fast express. 

Get up steam! The road is straight 
And the last lap is the best.” 


instance, one who was a good outstand- 
ing leader was seen in a small church as 
pastor. The one who very seldom said 
anything was seen before a large audi- 
ence, holding every one spellbound. The 
social chairman was seen teaching little 
Chinese children how to play the Amer- 
ican games. 

It is felt that some of the members 
began to think hard about what they 
would be in the future. They were en- 
couraged to raise their ideals higher, and 
work better for the attainment of their 
ideals. 

Perhaps your young people would en- 
joy having a prophecy, either at a busi- 
ness meet, social, or banquet. And 
through this “fun” could also be run- 
ning the idea of helping the young peo- 
ple to think seriously of the future. 


Old Songs Made New 


You know that tune—“Today is Mon- 
day, today is Monday . Me SIG eon 
it? But here is a new way in which it 
can be used. 

First have every one present at your 
banquet or rally sing the entire song. 


Then divide the group into seven parts. 


Featured at the Baptist Young 
People’s Convention 


DR. H. C. WAYMAN 
Liberty, Missouri 


who will conduct conferences on study 
class methods at the thirty-fourth an- 
niversary convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America to 
be held in Indianapolis, July 8-12. 
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| Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


If you have forty-two present, have six 
in each group. Or if you have seven 
tables at the banquet, havé each table as 
a group. 

Name each group according to the 
days of the week, the first Monday, the 
second Tuesday, the third Wednesday, 
and so on. Then have the first group 
stand and sing, “Today is Monday, to- 
day is Monday, Monday wash day.” The 
group then seats itself while every one 
joins in on the closing phrase which 
may be varied from its original phras- 
ing about German mothers to “A fine 
time we’re having, well I should say.” 

The second group stands immediately 
with “Today is Tuesday, today is Tues- 
day, Tuesday string beans” and seats it- 
self immediately. The first group then 
pops up and continues, “Monday wash 
day,” following which all again join in 
on the closing phrase. 

Then third group stands and sings 
its phrase, “Today is Wednesday, to- 
day is Wednesday, Wednesday soup,” 
the second group pops up with its 
phrase, the first again, then all join in 
at the close. This goes on through the 
seven days of the week with each “day” 
standing when it is time for its phrase. 

The faster this goes, the more enter- 
taining will it be. The group represent- 
ing Sunday should sing its phrase very 
slowly, but as soon as their phrase is 
finished and it is time for the other 
groups to follow in succession, the song 
should go as fast as possible, and con- 
tinue so through to the end. The con- 
sequent difficulty the groups have in 
popping up and down in quick succession 
adds to the humor of the occasion. 

You will find that the young people 
will enjoy this old song as varied and 
it will be a good “peppy” one for your 
banquet, rally or other meeting. 


The sixth annual meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain district of the Woman's 
Home and Foreign Mission societies 
was held May 5-7, at Greeley, Colo., 
with Mrs. F. I. Smith of Denver presid- 
ing. On the afternoon of the first day, 
Dr. W. F. Ripley of Denver, a member 
of the Baptist state board, addressed the 
women on “Crescendo,” declaring that 
when money is given to missions, the 
donor should give himself as well. Tues- 
day and Wednesday meetings were 
brought to a close by pageants: “The 
Planting of the Tree” given by twenty 
Denver women and children, and “An 
Appeal to Life” under the direction of 
the W. W. G. of the local church. At 
the close of the three-day convention, 
110 women sat down to a fellowship 
luncheon, carried out on-the plan of the 
entire convention of a musical program, 
by the toastmistress, Mrs. J. A. Weaver 
of Greeley. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


A Crocodile Tail and a 
Monkey Tale 


By MarcAret T. APPLEGARTH 


NCE there was a great river where 

many crocodiles lived, and beside 
the river there was a big tree where 
some monkeys lived. One day a croco- 
dile said to her son: ‘My son, catch a 
monkey for me for I want the heart of 
a monkey to eat!” 

“But how can I catch a monkey?” 
asked the little crocodile. “For I don’t 
travel on land, and the monkeys never 
go in the water?” 

“Oh, if you put your wits together 
you'll find a good way,” said his mother. 


So the little crocodile thought and 
thought. And finally he had a bright 
idea! 


He swam to the tree where a monkey 
was sitting, looking across the river at 
an island where cocoanuts grew. 

“Hello, monkey!” called the crocodile, 
“come on over to that island with me 
and get a nice cocoanut?” 

“But I can’t swim!” said the monkey, 
“so how can I go?” 

“Jump on my back, and I'll take you,” 
said the crocodile. So the monkey 
jumped down on the crocodile’s back, 
and off they went, splash, splash through 
the water. 

“This is a fine ride you are giving me!” 
said the happy monkey. 

“I’m glad you like it,” said the croco- 
dile. “How do you like this?” and he swam 
down way under the water. 


“Stop! Stop!” spluttered the poor 
monkey choking, “what ever made you 
do that?” 


“I’m going to drown you, so I can take 
your heart home for my mother to eat,” 
said the crocodile. 

But the monkey was ever so clever. 
This is what he said: “What, you want 
my heart! How I do wish you had told me, 
then I would have brought it along.” 

“Oh dear!” said the stupid crocodile, 
“have you left it at home in your tree?” 

“Yes, it’s there, so if you want it, 
you'll have to take me home first. But 
since we are so near to those cocoanuts, 
please take me there first.” 

“No! no! monkey!” said the crocodile, 
“we'll get your heart first.” So back he 
splashed to the shore. But no sooner 
had the monkey jumped onto the bank 
than whisk! zip! he was up in his tree, 
looking down at the stupid crocodile as 
he said: “My heart is up here, silly 
crocodile. Come up and get it!” 

The crocodile was so mad at being 
fooled, that the monkey thought it would 
be wise to live in another tree after that. 
But the crocodile saw him far down the 
river, in the new tree by the river. 

Now in the middle of the river was 
another island with cocoanut palms, and 
halfway between the riverbank and the 


island was a very big rock. Every day 
the crocodile saw the monkey jump from 
the bank of the river to the rock, and 
then to the island, and he said to him- 
self: “I'll get that monkey yet, some 
night when he is jumping home!” 

So all day the crocodile swam around 
watching the monkey eat cocoanuts, then 
toward night the crocodile crawled out 
of the water and lay on the rock, still 
as still could be! 

Pretty soon the monkey started for 
home, but just before ke jumped over to 
the rock he thought: “How queer and 
high the rock looks tonight; Oh, I 
guess the crocodile must be on it!” 

But he never let on that he knew what 
it was. He just went to the edge of the 
water and cried: “Hello, rock!” 

No answer from the still crocodile! 
So he called again!. No answer. Then 
the clever monkey said: “Why don’t you 
answer me tonight, Mr. Rock?” 

Then the stupid crocodile said to him- 
self: “Oh! I see! The rock must 
answer the monkey every night. I'll 
have to answer for the rock this time.” 
So he answered: “Yes, monkey, what is 
it?” 

How the monkey did laugh then! 
“Why, it’s you, crocodile, is it?” 

“Yes,” said the crocodile, “I’m waiting 
here to eat you up!’” 

“Oh dear!” groaned the monkey, “I’m 
caught this time! Oh well! Open your 
mouth wide so I can jump right into 
iii 

Now, of course, you don’t know what 
the monkey knew, that when crocodiles 
open their mouths wide, they really have 
to shut their eyes! So while the stupid 
crocodile lay on the rock with his huge 
mouth wide open, and his eyes tight 
shut, the monkey jumped. But not into 
his mouth! Oh dear, no! He landed on 
top of the crocodile’s head, and then 
jumped to the shore. Up he whisked 
into his tree. 

When the stupid crocodile saw the 
trick the clever monkey had played on 
him he said: “You are a very wise 
animal. I think I won’t waste any time 
trying to catch you again.” 

“Oh, won’t you?” said the monkey. 
“T’'ll keep one eye out for you just the 
same.” 


Three Japanese Monkeys 


The clever monkey who got the better 
of the crocodile is supposed to have lived 
in India, and most of the children of 
India have heard that story. The chil- 
dren in Japan have three very clever 
monkeys, perhaps you have seen them 
carved from pieces of wood or stone— 
copies of the larger ones in a Japanese 
temple. There is Mizaru, who holds his 
paws over his eyes so that—blind—he 
can see no evil; Kikazaru who covers 
his ears so that—deaf—he can hear no 


evil; and Iwazaru who claps his paws) 
over his lips so that—dumb—he can 
speak no evil! 


The Pansies Tell It, Too 


By PeEccy 

IMMIE planted pansy seeds last 

year, and they all looked exactly| 
alike. Then God sent his rain and his. 
sun and his wind so that by and by’ 
cunning little green shoots came pok- | 
ing their surprised heads up into the 
air. Timmy was thrilled! And so was 
I! But wasn’t it funny, although the 
seeds had looked exactly alike, the five | 
first. little pansies were all different 
colors. The brown pansy came first, 
then a yellow one, by and by a purples | 
black one, then a red, and last a white 
one. Timmy couldn’t get over it! He 
said all the pansies felt alike and smelled 
alike, so why didn’t they look alike? 

I loved what mother said: “God made 
them that way, and I like his way the 
best, don’t you? Suppose all the flowers 
were white!” | 

Just suppose! 

And that’s how we learned one of the. 
biggest lessons we ever learned: just 
as you know a pansy is a pansy no 
matter what color it is, so you know. 
that everybody you see is a member of | 
God’s family whatever color he or she 
may be. As Miss Applegarth says, if it 
doesn’t inake any difference to God what 
color they are, let’s never, never, never 
let it make any difference to us! 


The “Religious Herald,” of Richmond, 
Va., reviewing the work of the Southern 
Baptist Convention for the last year 
says: “The present debt of the home 
board is about twice as much as all the 
receipts for the year just closed. We 
are glad that our old state stands in 
the front in home missions, as she also 
stands in foreign missions. North Caro- 
lina is nearest but is practically $40,000 
behind; Kentucky comes next, $47,000 
behind; Georgia next, $50,000 behind. 
Those hot-beds of creedal brethren, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma, report total net 
gifts as follows: Missouri, $27,495; Ok- 
lahoma, $15,559. Just keep in mind that 
Missouri has 225,000 white Baptists, 
something like 20,000 more than we have 
in Virginia, ites Oklahoma has 114,000. | 
Tennessee, with 257,000, gives to the 
cause of home missions, the net sum of. 
$37,111, while Arkansas, which has made 
a cast-iron creed for its General Asso- 
ciation and will be lined up doubtless 
at the convention for imposing some 
sort of creed on others, with more than 
100,000 white Baptists, living in a terri- 
tory on which the home mission board 
has spent indefinite money, reports total 
contributions to that. great interest ©: 
$8,920. The bottom seems to have 
dropped out.” Ss 
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The International Baptist 
- Seminary Commencement 
By JosepH C. Hazen 


The annual commencement of the In- 
arnational Baptist Seminary, of East 
lrange, N. J., reflects credit upon the 
school and the wisdom of those who 
ounded it five years ago. The bacca- 
‘ureate sermon was preached by Dr. 
rank L. Anderson, president of the 
eminary, in the North Orange church, 
unday morning, May 24. That same 
vening, the annual missionary sermon 
vas given by Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, of 
ie Foreign Missionary Society, in the 
irst church of East Orange. 

The annual Bible reading contest ‘for 
ie J. Ackerman Coles’ prizes took place 
tonday evening. The class day program 
as held on Thursday afternoon, and at 

(30 the annual banquet was given by the 
‘omen’s auxiliary of the seminary with 
50 seated at the tables. The annual 
eeting of the board of trustees was held 
riday afternoon at four o’clock, and the 
ommencement exercises at eight at the 
linton Avenue church, of Newark, N. J. 


‘This was the first graduating class in 
te history of the school. There were 
‘ne graduates, representing four nation- 
fities, as follows: Czecho-Slovak de- 
attment: Michael S. Elavsky, Leo 
‘ackovic; Polish department: Richard 
. Mikolon, Alexander Michael Rebach; 
loumanian department: Damian Iovan, 
eorge D. Marian; Russian department: 
mes F. Prigodich, John M. Vensky, 
‘heodore K. Yuzva. 


The. school has a splendid faculty of 
‘even members, and an enrolment of 
ty-seven, representing five nationalities. 
2 this should be added the Spanish de- 
jittment at Los Angeles, with an en- 
ilment of twenty, making a total enrol- 
lent in the six departments of the 
iternational Seminary of seventy-seven. 
The seminary is located in one of the 
lost beautiful sections of East Orange, 
ed the property is worth anywhere from 
£00,000 to $150,000 more than was paid 
fr it. Walton hall is a palatial building, 
«d is well adapted to the work of the 
‘minary. All of the buildings are 
‘owded to capacity, and the school is in 
feat need of new buildings. 


Many prizes are given and contests 
Id during the year, covering Bible 
tading contests, English, public speak- 
%, and similar subjects. During the 
ar the leading Baptists of our country 
id Europe, who visit New York, are 
vited over to speak to the students. 

The student body is united and happy. 
Christian and homelike atmosphere 
evails throughout the entire institution. 
lese graduates are going out well quali- 
_to assume the place of leadership 
tong their own people. Some will re- 
lin in America, while others will re- 


turn to their own native 


Among Ourselves 


land. The 
success of the seminary through these 
five years is due to the policy of the 
Home Mission Society. and the wise and 
careful leadership of President Anderson. 


Woman’s Mission Society of 


Illinois 
By Mrs. Guy REYNOLDS 


The regular state board meeting of 
Woman’s Baptist Mission Society of 
Illinois was held June 2, 1925, at Im- 
manuel church, Chicago. A _ large 
part of the meeting was taken up with 
Golden Anniversary plans. From all 
over our state come reports of splendid 
work being done in the organization of 
our women, and of noble sacrifices in 
the gifts. The goal for our state is 
$28,000 of the $500,000 and it is the 
desire of all our state workers that 
every Baptist Illinois woman have a part 
in it. 

Activities in the state are in excel- 
lent condition. Under our noble book 
contest leader, Mrs. Sundell, there have 
been an increase of 575 new readers 
and 66,000 points over last year and 
Mrs. Jopping and Mrs. Schiele have gen- 
erously donated a traveling library of 
1925-1926 books to the state. 


Miss Stickney, World Wide Guild 
leader, reports that wonderful times are 
being planned for the girls at Lake 
Geneva, Alton and Mt. Carroll. Preced- 
ing the Lake Geneva Summer School 
for Missions, on July 4, will be held a 
house party with Miss Brodbeck and 
Miss Dowel as speakers; also at the Al- 
ton and Mt. Carroll assemblies will be 


C. O. JOHNSON, pastor First church, 
Tacoma, Wash, 


programs of great interest to girls. There 
are now 2569 girls enrolled in the state, 
15,050 missionary books have been read 
and splendid White Cross work done 
this year. 


The resolution passed by the state 
convention meeting May 19, in Chicago 
has been heartily endorsed by the com- 
mittee on woman’s work in the state 
and the officers of the Woman’s Mission 
Society of Illinois as a great forward 
move. The women are doing all they 
can to further the fine objective points 
of the resolution. 


During the luncheon hour, Mrs, Top- 
ping told us of a new organization, 
growing out of a conference luncheon 
of state officers held at Northern Bap- 
tist Convention last year at Milwaukee. 
This is to be made up of state officers, 
its object to bring about a closer re- 
lationship along all lines of organized 
women’s work in the several states. 


Mrs. Topping was chosen president 
and the first conference of this new 
organization will be held at Seattle, 
June 29, preceding the Northern Baptist 
Convention. The conference has been 
heartily approved by the committee of 
conference at New York. A letter and 
questionnaire has been sent out by Mrs. 
Topping to all-state presidents or state 
secretary directors with a view to a 
large attendance and great good thereby. 
Your prayers are solicited for this new 
work. 


Letter from India 
By W. L. Fercuson 


Two events, neither of them new, 
have been claiming attention in India 
during the past months. One has to do 
with the efforts of the Maharaja of 
Nepal to abolish slavery in his domin- 
ions. According to accounts published 
here, there are more than 51,000 slaves 
and nearly 16,000 slave-owners in a 
population of some 5,000,000 people 
dwelling under the Maharaja’s protec- 
tion. His highness proposes to put an 
end to slave holding and slave trading 
in his territories. On investigation it 
has been found that the slavery prey- 
alent in Nepal bears all the marks of 
the slavery which formerly existed in 
the southern states of America, varying 
from the kindness of good and consider- 
ate masters all the way to the slave- 
driver and slave-trader type of Legree, 
as set forth in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Nepal is not a part of India, but is a 
neighboring state, and so this reform 
does not fall under the Indian govern- 
ment for execution. Nevertheless, much 
sympathy and interest have been evoked 


in the Indian press, and the Maharaja’s 


action in setting aside Rs. 1,400,000 from 
his revenues as compensation to slave 
owners has elicited no little commenda- 
tion. But, while legal slavery will cease 
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from a given date, the plan is to make 
a gradual transition from bondage to 
freedom, seven years being allowed for 
an apprenticeship under their present 
masters, who shall be holden to teach 
them, provide for them, and ultimately 
set them off upon their own feet. The 
other event had to do with the tour of 
the governor of Assam, who found away 
off in the jungles of his province fierce 
inhabitants who are head-hunters and 
who practice human sacrifices. This in 
the twentieth century? Yes, in unevan- 
gelized places. There is still need for 
more messengers of the cross to go 
forth. 

The contest between the Hindu and 
the Muslim communities still goes on. 
For a few weeks it may be quiet, but 
ali of a sudden it flames up and becomes 
acute. It is a situation which calls for 
constant watchfulness on the part of 
government and the leaders of the two 
communities. Latterly some of the most 
sober minded and earnest men of each 
community have been studying afresh 
the causes which lie at the roots of 
the seemingly unconquerable antipathy 
existing. They have concluded that part 
of the trouble is cultural, part is political 
and part is religious. The countries 
Sindh, Afghanistan and _ Baluchistan 
were once the outer edge of Hindu 
dominion. These ccuntries are now 
thoroughly Musiim -.:1 there is con- 
tinual pressure from these quarters bear- 
ing in one or another way upon Hindus 
and Hindu aspirations of today. The 
Pan-Islam movement of the past few 
years, the rehabilitation of the Turks in 
Anatolia, the granting of self-govern- 
ment to Egypt, and the whole Muslim 
movement from Aden to the Gulf of 
Persia and the Indian frontier have 
served to make Mussalmans in India 
desire a return to their one-time pres- 
tige and power. Here one can clearly 
see the blending of the political and the 
religious influences. In Sindh there is a 
strong counter movement on by the 
Hindus, who are seeking to restore their 
old-time status by reviving their lan- 
guage, literature and culture, and are 
planning to meet pressure with counter- 
pressure. How far south this movement 
will spread remains to be seen; but the 
situation will bear careful watching. 
Hindu-Muslim unity has figured largely 
as talk for political purposes in the cam- 
paign for Swaraj (home rule); but the 
foundation for unity is lacking; and 
as yet no cure for the evil of strife is 
in sight. 

Meantime the missionaries are plod- 
ding on with their tasks. There is not 
a mission, so far as I have heard, which 
is not hard hit financially. Some sur- 
vived the shocks of reductions due to 
drastic cuts in appropriations longer than 
others; but in the end all have had to 
come to the reduced rations and to the 
reduced speed of development. It is 
very hard to make the readjustments; 
and it is specially difficult in these times 
of social, political and religious tension 
and unrest. I think churches and indi- 
viduals ought to pray for their mission- 
aries as never before, for missionaries 
never have been faced hitherto with such 


tasks and confronted with such vast and © 
trying problems. 

Bishopville, 

Vepery, Madras. 


Doctor Ernest DeWitt Burton 


—President 
By T. W. GoopsPEED 

At the funeral of President Burton in 
Mandel hall, Harold H. Swift, president 
of the board of trustees, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was the first speaker. 
He began his address and closed it with 
these words: ‘We have had two glori- 
ous years.” These words struck a re- 
sponsive chord in every heart. They 
gave expression to the thought that was 
in the mind of every member of the 
university. We have had two glorious 
years: 

As an indication of my own estima- 
tion of President Burton I may say that 
the week before he was elected acting 
president, the first week in January, 1923, 
I took the liberty of calling on President 
Judson and suggesting to him (as he 
was retiring and no one had been found 
to succeed him) that he consider whether 
Doctor Burton was not the fit man for 
his successor. In the light of subsequent 
events I have no doubt he had already 
been decided on as their candidate by 
the nominating committee, but my pleas- 
ure at this election can easily be 
imagined. 

It was characteristic of him that when 
Messrs. Swift and Ryerson offered the 
position to him on behalf of the trustees 
he at once demanded to know whether 
the board wanted an ad interim admin- 
istration, during which the university 
was merely to mark time while a young- 
er man was being found for the presi- 
dency, or whether they wished him to 
inaugurate an active and progressive 
policy. He was sixty-seven years—not 
old, but young, and the committee found 
him ready to consider the election only 
when they assured him that the trustees 
wished and expected him to administer 
the office aggressively and to inaugurate 
progressive policies. 

When he accepted the acting presi- 
dency he did not lose an hour in ful- 
filling the hopes of the trustees. He 
took hold of his duties with such extraor- 
dinary vigor and began to unfold far- 
reaching policies of startling significance 
so quickly that after the lapse of only 
six months, on July 12, 1923, he was 
elected to the presidency and given full 
scope for that amazing initiative and 
aggressive energy in pushing forward 
his magnificent plans which he began 
at once to display. From that moment 
he was a new man, with one thought— 
how he might, in the few years left him, 
inaugurate the movement which would 
put the University of Chicago in the 
fore-front among the great universities 
of the world. 

It is a pleasant personal remembrance 
that the first thing he did after his elec- 
tion was to visit my family in our sum- 
mer home in Northern Wisconsin. We 
hoped he had come for a few days of 
rest and recreation among the lakes and 
forests of that summer land.. We were 
soon undeceived. He had come to con- 
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fer with the president’s secretary, Prof. 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, about the uniyer-| 
sity. We felt that he needed rest, and| 
tried in every way to divert his thoughts 
from the great problems of the university 
to the wonders of the North. It was all. 
in vain. He had brought a hundred) 
questions to be discussed and nothing 
interested him outside these questions, 
No, he didn’t care to play golf. He didn’t) 
wish to go fishing. He wanted to dis- 
cuss university problems. We took him) 
on an automobile trip to Lake Superior 
eighty-five miles north. We sought to 
interest him in the scenery along the 
way, the beautiful lakes we passed, the 
fine forests, pointing out to him many 
things of interest. He would glance at. 
them and say, ‘Yes, very nice,” and im- 
mediately revert to the university prob- 
lem he had been discussing. Lake Su- 
perior did not interest him. The wide 
beach was covered with pebbles innum- 
berable and of all sizes, shapes, and 
colors, rounded and polished by the roll- 
ing waves of countless years. I directed 
his attention to their variety and beauty 
and spent an hour in gathering all I 
could carry away. Doctor Burton sat 
down on a log and talked with my 
daughter about the new problems con- 
fronting him and demanding solution. 
Long hours we spent on the porch, over- 
looking the waters of the lake in the 
middle of which our island lies, discus- 
sing the new problems of the new presi- 
dent. - He usually sat with his back to 
the water that his attention might not 
be distracted by the passing’ launches, 
motor boats, row boats and canoes. His 
new work had become an obsession. A 
dinner arranged in his honor at which 
several exceptionally fine people were 
present was almost felt to be an inter- 
ruption to the business which absorbed 
his attention. : 

It was a curious and striking fact that 
President Burton embodied in an emi- 
nent degree some of the most outstand- 
ing characteristics and qualities of both 
his predecessors, Presidents Harper and 
Judson. He had comprehensive views of 
what the university should be, the initia- 
tive and courage to make and set in mo- 
tion the great measures demanded and 
the determination-and energy to push 
these movements to accomplishment. 
He possessed and exhibited administra- 
tive abilities of the first order and, while 
outstandingly progressive, had at the 
same time so much business intelligence 
as to make him a sane and safe as well 
as an inspiring leader. It was not 
strange that immediately,,follawing his 
appointment as acting president an at- 
mosphere of expectancy began to per- 
vade the university community. The de- 
velopments of the next six months, cul- 
minating in his election to the presi- 
dency, increased this feeling of expecta- 
tion until the air became electric with it. 
President Burton did not keep his public 
waiting. Availing himself of the help of 
his trustees, his professors and many 
other expert advisors, in a surprisingly 
short time he brought forth that great 
“Program of Advance” which, while it 
looked forward seventeen years to what 
the university ought to be in 1940, came 
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lown to the needs of the immediate 
oresent and mapped out a campaign of 
idvancement, the funds for which should 
ye assured by subscriptions and contribu- 
‘ions secured in 1925. 

_ For the larger vision of 1940 there is 
‘aot room to present the picture here. 
‘in general the task was to make the 
nstitution “the most efficient university 
‘n relation to its situation and oppor- 
unity that brains and money can pro- 
luce.” President Burton estimated that 
his would require an addition to the 
unds of at least $54,000,000. At his age 
1e could not expect to live to see this 
-yondrous dream realized. He addressed 
iimself, therefore, like the practically 
-ninded man he was, to the task he might 
‘tope to live to accomplish. It was a 
ask stupendous and difficult enough to 
.ppal the stoutest heart and paralyze the 
ourage of the boldest. But it did not 
‘ippal the courage of this man who had 
ow become sixty-eight years old. He 
‘wroposed to raise in a single year, in 
SMeeriptions and contributions, the tre- 
-aendous sum of $17,500,000, an under- 
aking without precedent, so far as I 
ave any knowledge in the history of 
ducation. Of this great sum $6,500,000 
yas to be for the further endowment of 
he work of instruction and administra- 
ion and $11,000,000 to erect and provide 
aaintenance funds for ten buildings. 
President Burton set himself about 
his almost impossible task of raising 
17,500,000 in a single year, with calm 
etermination to see it accomplished. He 
ras the greatest, simplest, most modest 
fmen. But he now demonstrated that 
'e possessed courage and persistent de- 
L& to a great undertaking beyond 
-elief. I cannot tell here the story of 
ke internal university administration. 
‘ack of space makes this impossible. 
“hen he was at home. He was to the 
lanmner born. But when he entered on 
ae organization and personal conduct 
f a vast campaign for raising unpre- 
edented sums for endowment and build- 
ags he was entering a new and, to him, 
eiown country. But he soon demon- 


strated that he had a practical mind that 
could adjust itself to the practical busi- 
ness demands made-upon him and master 
them. 

First of all he organized great promo- 
tion and publicity departments which in 
fifteen months got the university before 
the Chicago public to an extent never be- 
fore undertaken. The people came to 
know the university and its needs as never 
before. The first great achievement of the 
campaign was the promise of the general 
education board of New York to give 
$2,000,000 on condition that this sum was 
increased by other subscriptions to $6,- 
000,000, this entire sum to be devoted 
to endowment purposes. To this great 
pledge the trustees of the university im- 
mediately responded with subscriptions 
aggregating $1,700,000. Next’ came the 
alumni. President Burton’s program of 
advance thrilled them with new pride 
and interest in their alma mater. The 
campaign was greeted by them as a 
challenge and an opportunity. They de- 
cided that their share in it should equal 
the contribution of the general education 
board and organized a movement to raise 
the full sum of $2,000,000. As I write 
the alumni campaign is in full swing 
with large promise of entire success. 
President Burton became very busy ad- 
dressing representative bodies of citizens 
and personally soliciting help from pos- 
sible large givers. The time came when 
he turned over the internal administra- 
tion of the university to the vice-presi- 
dent and deans, abandoned his office and 
devoted himself almost exclusively to the 
task of pushing the campaign by per- 
sonal work. The fund grew until it ex- 
ceeded $6,000,000. - 

And then out of the clear sky came 
the thunderbolt. On the day preceding 
that on which he was stricken I accom- 
panied him in his work of solicitation. 
He was cheerful, full of courage, ap- 
parently well. The next day he was 
taken to the ‘hospital. From the pre- 
liminary operation he made an apparent 
quick recovery so that he was able to 
sit up and walk about a little. How did 
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he employ his time? He began to pre- 
pare the president’s statement for the 
June convocation. But chiefly he was 
interested in completing a negotiation, 
begun some months before, with Mr. 
Douglas Smith, for a contribution of a 
million dollars. Realizing what a great 
satisfaction it would be to President 
Burton to have the matter closed up 
before going again to the hospital, Mr. 
Smith decided not to delay and three 
days before that final journey became 
necessary announced to the president his 
contribution of a million dollars. No one 
can fully understand the satisfaction that 
great contribution gave the dying presi- 
dent. It brought the aggregate sub- 
scription to nearly $7,500,000. 

It made him feel that the tremendous 
undertaking into which he had led the 
university was justified. It gave him as- 
surance that the work would go on. On 
the day following this last great gift I 
heard his voice for the last time. He 
called me up, thanked me for the con- 
gratulations I had written him and told 
me of the joy he felt in this new assur- 
ance that his work would go forward to 
success. Eleven days later we attended 
his funeral. The administration of Presi- 
dent Burton, brief as it was, covering 
from his accession to the acting presi- 
dency, two years and three months, will 
forever remain illustrious in the annals 
of the University of Chicago. “We have 
had two glorious years,” and the work - 
inaugurated by this great, good man will 
go on. 


California Letter 
By Georce E. BURLINGAME 

Delegates to Seattle will discover as 
they travel in the Pacific coast region 
(extending 1600 miles from the Canadian 
line to Ti Juana on the Mexican border) 
that this far-stretching western frontier, 
with “the nation back of us, the world in 
front,” shows everywhere signs of 
growth. Seasoned convention-goers who 
were at the San Francisco May anni- 
versaries in 1899, at the Portland conven- 
tion in 1909, and at Los Angeles in 1915, 
will now find themselves in quite another 
and greater country; while those who see 
the coast for the first time this year will 
suffer recurrent agonies of disillusion, 
and yield up their misconceptions as to 
the extent and maturity of the three 
great empire states that make up the 
Pacific coast. 

When Northern Baptists first came to - 
the far West for the May anniversaries, 
in 1899, the total population of the coast 
did not exceed 2,250,000. Today the 
total (based on the official census) is not 
less than 6,500,000. The total value of 
all tangible property in these three states 
in 1899 was $4,558,000,000, or about $1900 
per capita of population. In 1922 (no 
later figures are at hand) the total value 
had risen to $23,573,000,000, a five-fold 
increase; and the per capita was $3934. 

The development in education during 
these years since Baptists first came to 
the coast in national convention, is al- 
most an unbelievable romance. Cali- 
fornia then had two small universities 
dividing the pitiful few hundred candi- 
dates each year for college work. Those 
two universities together now have an 
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enrolment of 14,000 students. Our two 
vigorous and progressive Baptist schools, 
Linfield college and Redlands university, 
reflect in a distinctive degree this gen- 
eral development. 

Moving a River 

South Dakota folks will recall (from 
their traditions, not from their experi- 
ence) how a great river was once moved 
bodily, entirely, and permanently, half 
way across the state. This colossal 
achievement was, however, not the work 
of man, but the by-product of the glacial 
epoch something like a million years ago, 
when the Missouri river was literally 
pushed westward and forced into a new 
bed, leaving its old channel to be occu- 
pied later by the little James river. 

Man has learned some things since 
then, and now undertakes with bold con- 
fidence to move a river whenever it suits 
his fancy or meets his need. Adequate 
and unfailing water supply for our great 
cities is a problem affecting health and 
comfort and even life itself. New York, 
only a few years ago, completed a new 
system to bring water from the Adiron- 
dacks; and yet it already is studying a 
project for developing another source of 
supply in the Delaware river clear across 
New Jersey. 

Twenty years ago Los Angeles built a 
monster aqueduct which ran through val- 
leys and across deserts and over moun- 
tains—even under them—an aqueduct 233 


miles long, carrying an abundant supply - 


of pure water from the slopes of Mount 
Whitney (the highest mountain in the 
United States) on the eastern border of 
California. Since that achievement the 
growth of Los Angeles has been so 
amazing, and its future prospect of de- 
velopment so dazzling, that larger sup- 
plies of water must be preempted. Chief 
Engineer Mulholland, who built the 
Owens river aqueduct, has given careful 
study to the problem of a new source; 
and under his leadership the city has 
committed itself to the project of going 
260 miles to the Colorado river. The 
new aqueduct is estimated to cost $150,- 
000,000 and will supply water for seven 
million people. A mountain range 1600 
feet high must be crossed, the water 
being pumped over this elevation. A 
tunnel thirteen miles long under San 
Gorgonio pass is also a feature of the 
new project. A bond issue of two mil- 
lions for preliminary work has been 
voted in a recent city election, and the 
city has filed a claim for 1500 second- 
feet of the waters of the Colorado. 
Marathon 

Yucaipa, like Waterloo, has suddenly 
become famous overnight. A small town 
near Redlands in southern California, 
locally boosted as “the home of the big 
red apple,” Yucaipa leaped into nation- 
wide prominence as the scene of an event 
unique in history—the continuous and 
complete public reading of the entire 
Bible in a session of sixty-nine and one- 
fourth hours. The county papers gave 
the story full-page headlines and the 
Associated Press carried it across the 
country. 

Pastor Boyce Taylor of the Murray 
(Ky.) Baptist church (if memory serves 
the writer correctly) carried through a 


service a few months ago in which the 
entire New Testament was read publicly 
without intermission, It remained for 
the pastor of the Yucaipa Methodist 
church, Rev. E. D. Raley, to achieve a 
similar service with the whole Bible. At 
midnight of Memorial day, a reader be- 
gan with Gen. 1:1, “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” 
Every word of the Old Testament was 
read publicly in the hearing of those 
present. At four o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing the reader came to Malachi’s last 
words, “Lest I come and smite the earth 
with a curse,” and while the “Jewish 
candle” which had been burning contin- 
uously was extinguished, the few then 
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present arose and sang, “In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory.”’.. 

The reading of the New Testament, 
every word of it, followed in turn, and 
was completed at 9:15 Tuesday night. 
The attendance at the service fluctuated; 
eleven were present at the beginning; at 
one time only one person was in evi- 
dence; while for the finish 103 were on 
hand to stand and read in concert the 
final chapter of Revelation. The largest 
attendance at one time was 150. The 
readers who took part ranged from a 
child of eight to a woman of eighty. The 
assigned readings varied from two verses 
up. In all 165 persons took part, one 
of whom read sixty-two chapters. The 
pastor’s wife took highest honors as 
reader, using in all two hours and seven- 
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teen minutes at intervals. She was pres- 
ent sixty hours, and the pastor himself. 
sixty-five hours of the sixty-nine and qa) 
quarter. | 

Pastor Raley, in a personal letter to 
your correspondent concerning the re-| 
sults of the enterprise, says that the! 
people present were moved more than 
by a revival, and that it was the most| 
reverent and worshipful service he has 
ever seen. The church voted unanimous-| 
ly to make it an annual affair. In a pub-| 
lished statement he gives ten “reasons”, 
for the undertaking achieved, some of, 
which are as follows: “A conviction that 
the Bible is the most wonderful and. 
perfect book in existence, from a literary. 
and religious standpoint. <A pathane| 
neglect and indifference on the part of 
many of the so-called leading members 
of the churches of its rich food. A grow- 
ing feeling that when it is read in church,| 
class, special group, or privately, it is 
read by unrelated verses for the primary 
purpose of bolstering up a preconceived 
prejudice or doctrinal hobby. Most of: 
the evangelists and _ self-elected inter- 
preters of the Bible use their few pet 
verses so dishonestly and so knayvely that 
they are able to beget religious bigots. 
and fools, rendering them unfit for sane 
church activities. Most of the sects and 
denominations, the divisions, doctrines, 
‘come outers,’ church divisions, and all 
manner of intolerance is engendered as 
a result of reading only a few texts 
rather than a book or the entire Bible. 
The best way to meet these unfortunate 
conditions is to get more people to read 
the Bible by entire books and all of the 
Bible without notes or directions or out- 
lines or selected readings by some one 
who wants to promote his peculiar doc- 
trine.” 4 

Incidentally, as an instance of the de- 
velopment of language~(compilers of the 
new American dictionary please note) it 
may be remarked that the newspapers 
have “played up” this Yucaipa event as a 
“Bible-reading marathon”; and by this 
term drawn from ancient history all such 
undertakings will doubtless be known 
hereafter. One cannot but recall the 
notorious definition of a lobster; for in 
this Yucaipa Bible-reading of more than 
800,000 words in a continuous session, 
there was no battle, no swift runner bore 
tidings of victory to a terrified city, nor 
did anybody fall dead after uttering his 
message. Save for these notable features 
of a marathon, the definition doubtless 
may be made to fit the occasion. 


Inter-mountain Tabloid — 

By Frep B. PALMER ; a 

Nearly one-half of our Colorado 
churches have underwritten and accept 
ed the suggested quotas for 1925-26. We 
are confident from the interest already 
manifest that we will be one of the 100 
per cent conventions at the close of the 
fiscal year. - | 
Miss Mary E. Balch, formerly an ap- 
pointee of the woman’s society, is now 
director of religious education in Wy0- 
ming, succeeding Dr. W. F. Ropley, who 
is to devote all his time to Colorado after 
July 1. Sunday, June 7, Dr. A. H. ¢ 
Morse of Denver gave the baccalaureate 
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sermon for the University of Wyoming 
at Laramie. Wyoming will have a fine 
delegation for the young people’s meet- 
ing at Indianapolis, and also for the 
Seattle convention. 

- Rey. A. C. Crisman of Missouri is now 
located at Monte Vista. H. T. LeGrand 
‘of Flagler shifts to Fruitdale. R. S. 
Wallace goes from La Veta to Bethune. 
“A. S. Weeks has moved from Fruita to 
Austin. Geo. F. Lowe is now located at 
Craig. His introduction to this im- 
portant field was a revival meeting with 
some thirty accessions. The work is 
‘opening up nicely on the new field -at 
Steamboat Springs for Chapel Car 
| ee F. I. Blanchard. A new col- 
dorter missionary among the Mexicans, 
Thos. D. Leyba, has been provided by 
the Home Mission society. A. W. At- 


‘<inson of Loveland is to be out of his - 


oulpit for the summer months, L. B. 
Crosby is back at his work at Fort Col- 
ins, but is able to care for only one 
service each Sunday. Pastor Geo. W. 
3ird received seventeen new members as 
t result of the recent revival meetings. 
4 tabernacle was built at Bethune for 
vonvention Evangelist Steadman. Evan- 
yelist Jas. Kramer was in meetings at 
“as Animas, going to Littleton for the 
‘ast two weeks in June. 

_ New buildings are in course of erec- 
ion at Boone, Bethune and Crowley, 
while the edifice at Vona is being en- 
arged. Plans are about completed for 
lew buildings at Bethany and Beth Eden, 
Jenver. 

Immanuel church, Salt Lake, is being 
‘upplied for a few Sundays by L. A. 
zarrison of Ogden. Secretary Palmer 
yreached for Ogden, June 21, on his 
way to Seattle, accompanied by Mrs. 
?almer and his daughter Margaret. The 
atter will spend the summer in Cali- 
ornia, 

Rev. John Smith of Worland is the 
lew pastor at large for Wyoming. He 
S sure to be a fine assistant to Secretary 
‘acobs. Colorado will have some fifty 
lelegates in attendance at the Seattle 
‘Onvention, 

The women are meeting with fine re- 
ponse in the matter of securing pledges 
or the golden anniversary of the 
Noman’s Home Mission society. First 
hhurch, Denver, has already pledged 
‘2000 for the anniversary. 

Nearly 200 various conventions are 
eing held in Denver this summer. Some 
1000 social workers are now in the city. 
Jne of the experts was frank enough to 
ay “that since he had been peering into 
he wellspring of human actions, he had 
thanged his belief and come to the find- 
ng that heredity takes first place and 
Mvironment second place, and a poor 
econd at that. In time environment 
ounts, but heredity is there as the foun- 
ation,” 

_Dr. Watson Davis, managing editor of 
‘cience Service told delegates to the con- 
‘ention of the American society for the 
Advancement of Science that one of 
hese days we would see the transforma- 
ion of idiots into normal beings through 
cientific treatment of diseased glands. 
Also a revolution in the sugar industry 
hrough the discovery of a much sweeter 
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substance in the Jerusalem artichoke. He 
went on further to say that synthetic 
food will be used, the result of a process 
just patented which will enable the chem- 
ist to extract from oil shale—which 
Colorado has in abundance —fats that 
will be very similar to those now in daily 
use. 

The writer recently visited the state 
penitentiary at Canon City where our 
Baptist pastor, Fred G. Arnold, is chap- 
lain. In looking over an audience of 
over 1000 men he found scarcely one 
grey head in ten, and fine looking men 
at that. Mr. Arnold said that of the last 
100 men committed to the penitentiary 
the average age was less than twenty- 
two. 


Boston Letter 


By CHARLES W. WATSON 
Newton and President Horr 

The above comprises the one subject 
of the Boston letter this time—there is 
no other. And it is so noble a subject, it 
would be hard to do it justice in print. 
One hundred years of Newton, and 
nearly a quarter of a century of Dr. 
George E. Horr! That is a good deal to 
celebrate—indeed some things are too 
big and rich fully to celebrate. When 
you attempt it, as Bayard Taylor once 
phrased it, “Your success will be in 
avoiding a failure.” Ordinary commence- 
ments are coming to be like the annual 
Easter celebrations—quite conventional, 
and so repetitious as to cease to be news. 
It is only the fresh annual output of 
trained youth, exuberant with heart and 
hope, that saves them from staleness. 


A Real Celebration 

But when you have in a celebration a 
whole century cumulating, and one 
packed with noble achievements and high 
romance, you have on your hands the 
real thing, and cannot expect fully to do 
it justice. You will make as perfect a 
program as you know how to make, but 
as all the accumulated wealth of history 
and memory unfolds itself, as it is cer- 
tain to do, you will find your program 
imperfect by comparison with it. That 
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was our finding, when our celebration 
was over. Newton was greater than any- 
thing we tried to say or to do, and she 
left us all glad and grateful, with a sense 
of privilege in loving her. 

Notes of Preparation 

Three events seemed like outsiders 
making announcement of the feast that 
was coming: The first was “Newton 
night” at the social Union on the eve- 
ning of June 1. The second was the 
centennial service at the First Church on 
the seventh in whose old meeting house 
on Salem street both the Newton insti- 
tution and the Education society were 
founded. The third event was Newton 
day at the Ministers’ conference on the 
eighth. Many graduates had already ar- 
rived, swelling the attendance, and giv- 
ing an appreciative hearing to Prof. 
Richard M. Vaughan’s masterly address 
on “The Chief Issue in the Theology of 
Today.” 

Social Union night, the speakers were 
Pres. Albert L. Scott, of the board of 
trustees, Mr. Harold B. Camp of the 
graduating class, and Dr. J. Edgar Park, 
prominent Congregational minister at 
West Newton. In President Scott we 
had the voice of an able Christian lay- 
man, Brown graduate, and son of a Bap- 
tist minister. The strength developed at 
the head of large business enterprises, 
he fully shares with our kingdom inter- 
ests of education and evangelism. Mr. 
Camp was an ideal spokesman for his 
class, seeing the ministers’ world as it is, 
yet facing it with confident serenity. 
Doctor Park is a character. He was in- 
dividualistic and unconventional, undis- 
mayed by present controversy, expecting 
and prophesying good from it. 

At the service in the First church, Doc- 
tor de Blois presided. Befittingly, Dr. 
A. W. Cleaves of the Old First church 
Providence, spoke first on “The Baptist 
Principle and Progress.” In a realistic 
address, he echoed the resonant note of 
religious liberty sounded there by Roger 
Williams. Dr. R. L. Webb spoke of 
Newton and the Education society. 
Perfectly at home among the old his- 
torical records, and their order of event- 
ful happenings, he gave a fascinating 
story. Dr. Everett C. Herrick of. Fall 
River and Mr. Fred T. Field, president 
of the Foreign Mission society, answered 
two questions “What do the churches ex- 
pect from Newton?” and “What does 
Newton expect from the churches?” 
Both pleaded for confidence and coopera- 
tion. It was a strong, full meeting, an- 
ticipatory of flavors from which we were 
to drink deeper as the celebration pro- 
ceeded. 

Before the ministers, Doctor Vaughan 
was in true Newton voice. That voice 
has always been sound, sane, reverently 
intelligent. God and immortality is the 
chief theological issue now, the one in- 
volving the other. Doctor Vaughan has 
the happy faculty of dealing with the 
materials of theology like an able jour- 
nalist making the eternal verities fit into 
the living present. 

The Big Days 

Of course the great days were Tues- 
day and Wednesday, when ‘weather 
favored us’an unexampled throng of 
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graduates and friends filled the church 
and the banquet hall. Naturally “New- 
ton and the Pastorate,” “Newton and 
Education,” “Newton in Missions,” and 
“Newton in History” were the centennial 
themes, and got into the program, but 
since the four speakers were shut up to 
the same materials in their careful and 
able preparation, inevitably there would 
be, and was, as the feast continued, the 
seemingly repetitious, and rhetorically 
elaborate. All the addresses were of a 
high order. Here were the four speak- 
ers in their order. Prof. John M. Eng- 
lish, Dr. A. K. deBlois, Dr. Lemuel C. 
Barnes, and Prof. Henry K. Rowe—ad- 
mirably chosen for their parts. 

Doctor English had the advantage of 
coming first. All the bloom was on the 
Newton peach, and the flavors were de- 
licious. He gave us a model of affec- 
tionate and rhetorical celebration. He 
is pretty good on models anyhow. To 
cover a century of graduates in an hour, 
swiftly yet perfectly characterize the 
giants among them, approvingly touch 
the crowns of a host of others, yet so 
close to every graduate that he was prac- 
tically conscious of being “touched” him- 
self, leaving all perfectly happy, and mak- 
ing the ministerial hall of fame seem 
like a Newton mass meeting—that was 
a great feat. After the English pageant, 
the other longer addresses were con- 
scientiously heard, but in the permanent 
record there will be an equality, for shall 
not all the addresses be printed in the 
centennial book? 


Centennial Day 


On Wednesday morning we had a 
scene which for impressiveness has 
never been duplicated at Newton. It 
showed the estimate put upon the semi- 
nary by the wide community of scholars. 
About a hundred doctors, theological, 
scientific, philosophical, educational, 
filled reserved pews in front of the plat- 
form. They had marched down in 
procession from Colby hall, robed in 
their academic gowns. All the candi- 
dates for degrees and the graduating 
class of twenty-two, were massed upon 
the spacious platform with the faculty 
and trustees. There were but two ad- 
dresses—the centennial address by Dr. 
George A. Gordon of Boston, and the 
address to the graduating class by Presi- 
dent Horr. The class, with the other 
candidates for degrees, stretched across 
the front,made an imposing and attrac- 
tive company, and, for the first time, in- 
cluded college young women trained for 
high-grade Christian teaching. 

Doctor Gordon’s address was charac- 
teristic. Though delightfully free and 
unconventional, it was deeply philoso- 
phical and didactic. He was, as usual, 
probing to the roots of things. What is 
education? What are its ideals? What 
is human nature? What are some of the 
obligations to it of the educated man? 
The supreme care of education is for the 
things of the mind, and the concerns. of 
human character. We must be after divi- 
dends from our most precious invest- 
ments. This address, and the ripe sug- 
gestiveness of President Horr’s parting 
counsel, made, for young and old, an 


occasion long to be remembered. It was 
the high hour of the week. 


The Centennial Banquet 


The centennial banquet on Wednesday 
evening brought on outstanding speakers. 
President Lowell of Harvard, President 
Barbour of Rochester, Ex-president N. 
E. Wood, of Newton, Governor Fuller, 
and President J. Ross Stevenson of 
Princeton. President Lowell well ut- 
tered his maturest conviction—that the 
deepest desire we are capable of is for 
the life worth living. Materialistic pref- 
erence is but an eddy, the main stream 
is deeper and stronger. In an age of 
confusion, we must pledge universities 
and scholars to the abiding things of 
the spirit. 

Governor Fuller spoke both as a 
trustee of Newton and chief magistrate 
of the commonwealth. He believes the 
churches gave us men of faith, and 
that such men can be depended upon for 
worthy policies. When statesmen op- 
pose such policies, they ought to be 
made to walk the plank. President Bar- 
bour of Rochester was warmly fraternal 
and thoughtful. But, oh to revel in the 
clarion note of his glorious voice, and 
easily hear with delighted comfort what 
he says! Dr. N. E. Wood made a charm- 
ing speech. It was in good spirit. He 
also is a man with a voice, and he uses 
it well to set forth his own presidential 
experiences. President Stevenson spoke 
with the fine taste and geniality of a 
Christian scholar. Dr. Howard B. Grose 
read a poetic tribute to President Horr, 
that was keenly discerning and appre- 
ciative, and humorous in local allusion. 
Altogether the occasion gave a delightful 
social culmination to the feast of days. 


Et Cetera 


Under this head would come the most 
important features of the celebration if 
space permitted—yet some things ought 
to be said. The historical pageant on 
Monday night is spoken of as a realistic 
portrayal of the beginnings of the in- 
stitution a century ago. Doctor Arbuckle 
and Dr. Pricilla Fowle were the authors 
and collaborators in the production, and 
were supported by a large company of 
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the students in a dramatic picture that 
was remarkably true to fact, and illus- | 
trative of the pioneer methods and man- 
ners of early days. | 
The unique and consistent personality | 
of President Horr has been most in | 
evidence through the celebration in the | 
correctness and self-restraint that has | 
marked every function of it. There has | 
been no note of excess. When tributes | 
to him were either casual or intended, | 
his response was always quietly sincere, 
and expressed in terms that were grate- | 
ful and sententious. The fact is, that 
Doctor Horr and Newton are very much | 
alike. They both are uniquely substan- 
tial, and have manifold qualities of worth 
and strength. They both have seemed 
to say, “Faith is the great power. Be- | 
lieve and labor. Spare no pains. Keep | 
the end in view. The reward is sure!” 
Newton has always been undemonstra- 
tive, soundly conservative, steadily and 
solidly true. Never a sudden spurt, 
never a windfall or treasure, never a re- 
sounding boom. After the long, labori- 
| 

| 

7 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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ous plowing and planting comes the cen- 

tennial harvest. And what a harvest it is! 

It is her own that she has earned. The | 
beauty of the Lord is upon her, and 

upon her is established the work of her | 
hands. Can any institution of ours match 

it—1450 pastors, 210 missionaries, 100 

educators? Think of the impressive 

roster of her presidents and professors 

of colleges and seminaries, her great pas- 

tors, her shining missionaries. Surely 

they are a radiant company. It is the 

time to be proud and grateful. The 

century plant has bloomed; and it will | 
bloom again. 


Now It can be Said 


With the passing of President Horr 
from our Newton life, there will also be 
missed from Newton Hill the presence | 
of a gracious lady who never diffused | 
among the student community anything | 
but tactful comfort, and easy pleasure. | 
It was a great service for Mrs. Horr | 
to maintain at the heart of a constantly — 
changing community of young men a 
social center so steadily wise and kind, 
‘and so refreshing in its timely hos- 
pitality. 3 

Some Points. 4 

We have no “pointer” yet on the new — 
president. Meanwhile the business end 
of the seminary will be guarded by Trus-_ 
tee Everett A. Greene, and the academic 
end guided by Professor Donovan a 
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chairman of the faculty. Whoever th 
new skipper will be, we are sure of his 
seamanship, and that the good ship 
“Newton” will still be sighted on all of 
the seven seas. ‘ 
Doctor Bradbury takes a wise vacatior 
hiking through Southern France and the 
Tyrolese Alps to Venice. How com 
ducive that to richer homiletics! Such 
refreshing makes new men of us. ,* 
Dr. F. L. Anderson also is celebrating © 
a quarter-centennial of his leadersh D 
of the New Testament departmen 
“Andy” has a great grip on the “boys. 
There is deep peace and confidence 1” 
following so sure-footed a leader throug? 
the continent of New Testament truth. 
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Chicago Letter 
By C. T. HormMan 

A Great Educator passes 
‘Fight the good fight with all thy might! 
Christ is thy strength, and Christ they 
| right; 
Lay hold on life, and it shall be 
Thy joy and crown eternally!” 
So sang the choir at the opening of the 
‘uneral service of Pres. Ernest DeWitt 
3urton in Mandel Hall at the University 
of Chicago on Thursday, May 28. It 
vas the president’s favorite hymn, and 
yerhaps nothing could better suggest the 
notif of that great life. In two brief 
rears he had won a foremost place 
jmong university presidents, having, as 
lhe Chicago Evening Post said, “swung 
nto motion a great project fox extend- 
ng the facilities of the university, and 
gaintaining in the wider field of modern 
lemand the high standard of leadership 
a research and instruction which, from 
he first, had been set by the faculty of 
he institution.” He had long been 
mown and admired as a scholar and 
eacher and held in deep and sincere af- 
ection by his students and associates. 
jut as president he had challenged the 
dmiration and won the affection and 
thole-hearted loyalty of the entire uni- 
ersity community; and had, moreover, 
rought about a remarkable sense of 
qutual interest and obligation between 
he university and the city. And back 
f all the drive and enterprise of the 
resident, lay the deep religious experi- 
mce and conviction expressed in his 
worite hymn. Perhaps President Bur- 
on’s brief service in that office was best 
ummed up by Harold H. Swift, presi- 
‘ent of the board of trustees at the 
ameral service: “It has been a glorious 
wo years,” he said. He spoke of hard 
nd grinding work, of unflinching cour- 
ge and eagerness. “He dreamed dreams 
nd did much toward their fulfilment. 
‘o have worked with him was to admire 
m, to have known him was to love 
ie It was a glorious two years!” 
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Why Is an Association? 

Baptist associations have performed an 
ssential function in the development of 
aptist work. But now in many places 
ley seem to bear about the same rela- 
onship to the Baptist body that the 
*rmiform appendix does to the human 
‘ganism. The biologist might call it 
vestigial structure. Here in Chicago 
le Baptist Executive council, the 
Geman’s Mission union and other or- 
‘nizations perform the functions which 
ace were cared for by the association. 

the recent meeting of the Chicago 
sos association, however, there 
emed to develop a prospect of making 
te association function again. A com- 
iittee on correlation reported that next 
var plans will be made to hold the 
inual meetings of all of the great Bap- 
bt Organizations of the city in con- 
‘ction with the meeting of the Chicago 
iptist association. A coordinated and 
t merely synchronized program is also 
oposed. Quite a stirring speech along 
s line was made by Dr. C. A. Brooks. 
have a notion that Doctor Brooks’ 
ming to Chicago is going to be for 


the great good of Baptist work through- 
out the city as well as for the Englewood 
church, which he serves as pastor. 
Visitors 

The church people of the city have 
been interested in two recent visitors. 
William Jennings Bryan preached in 
Second Presbyterian church to a congre- 
gation which jammed that building to 
overflowing. He disappointed his hear- 
ers, however, by omitting all reference 
to evolution, and particularly to the Ten- 
nessee case. The next day, however, he 
gave out a carefully prepared statement 
of his views on the Scopes case. I 
should mistake it for humor, except that 
I know how serious Brother Bryan is. 
He apparently would have a majority 
vote decide what shall be taught in the 
schools. Of course, that is a much sim- 
pler method of discovering the truth that 
is to be taught than is the painstaking 
work of the scientist in the laboratory. 
Why can’t we persuade scientists to ac- 


. cept it and have done with all the drudg- 


ery in which they are engaged? 

Our other visitor was Professor James 
Moffatt of the United Free Church col- 
lege, Glasgow, Scotland, whose recent 
translation of the Old Testament has at- 
tracted wide attention. His lectures 
crowded Haskell assembly hall at the 
University of Chicago to capacity, in 
spite of the hot weather. He was also 
University preacher and gave one or two 
lectures down town and at Northwestern 
University. I have heard that an inter- 
esting prayer was offered for Doctor 
Moffatt somewhere outside of Chicago, 
where-he was lecturing. It ran, “O Lord, 
thou knowest that we do not agree with 
all the details of Brother Moffatt’s the- 
ology, but we pray that thou wilt send 
him to his own place with kindly 
thoughts of this great people!” I com- 
mend this prayer to all persons who 
need such. It tells a man exactly where 
he belongs and at the same time just 
who we are. 

Pastoral Changes 

Rev. J. H. Hughes began his work as 
pastor of the Temple church, Chicago, 
June 1. He has a reputation as a vigor- 
ous dynamic leader. His former pastor- 
ate was in Mexico, Missouri, where he 
had brought the membership up to 900; 
about twice as many as when he became 
pastor. He is a graduate of William 
Jewell college, and the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago. 

Rev. Edwin L. Kautz, formerly pastor 
of Second Hungarian Baptist church, is 
already giving a good account of him- 
self as a general missionary among the 
Hungarian people. He is a graduate of 
Colgate university — a _ well-equipped 
young man with a strong sense of mis- 
sion. I know that he was offered an 
opportunity to have his name presented 
to a good English-speaking church with 
a strong probability of favorable con- 
sideration, but he declined saying that his 
responsibility was to his own people. 
“There are so few,” he said, “who know 
the language and are prepared to do this 
work,” 

Ministers’ Conference 

The Baptist Ministers’ conference held 

its meeting at its regular meeting place, 
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the Immanuel Building, on Monday, 
June 8. Interesting book reviews were 


presented by different members of the 
conference. The last meeting for the 
season was held at the Old People’s 
Home, Maywood, on Monday, June 15, 
at which meeting the veteran Smith T. 
Ford, preached a sermon. 


Here and There 


I recently sat at dinner in the beau- 
tiful Francis W. Parker Memorial room 
of the First church, Evanston, Ill. One 
is tempted to go into a description of 
this beautiful Tudor Gothic memorial, 
but space will not permit. It must suffice 
to quote a couple of sentences from the 
booklet published when the room was 
dedicated. 

“The room,” it says, “in spirit and in 
the symbolism of its detailed ornamen- 
tation, is significant of Mr. Parker’s life 
and character. It is not strictly ecclesi- 
astical but it is secular colored with the 
religious motive. He was not an ecclesi- 
astic, but he was a church man.” 

The writer felt that here was splendid 
suggestion for persons who, like the 
family of the late Francis W. Parker, 
wish to erect a memorial which shall be 
of constant use in perpetuating the life 
and service of the one memorialized. 

No annual program of the Union Min- 
isters’ meeting of Chicago would be com- 
plete without Edward A. Steiner, pro- 
fessor of applied Christianity at Grinnell 
college, Grinnell, Iowa. He spoke on 
May 25 on the subject “Christianity, Na- 
tionalism and Capitalism.” And it must 
be said that he showed us up. Perhaps 
it is his Jewish blood, but, whatever the 
reason, I never hear him but I feel that 
here is one who understands Jesus and 
“has the mind of Christ,” as do very few 
occidentals. After listening to Steiner I 
almost always feel that I have been com- 
pelled to view our materialistic civiliza- 
tion through the keen, discerning, ap- 
praising eyes of the Master. 

Dr. A. R. E. Wyant, at one time pastor 
of Morgan Park church but for many 
years practicing physician, recently gave 
a medico-religious lecture at the Engle- 
wood church on “The Sovereign Cure for 
Worry.” After all, Christianity is better 
than Christian Ceeace as an aid to good 
health if one only will take Jesus seri- 
ously when he says “Do not worry!” 
(Cf. Matt. 6:25, 27, 28, 31, 34, Goodspeed 


translation). 


” 


Vacation 


What will happen to this Chicago letter 
for the next couple of months, I am sure 
I do not know. Perhaps I can glean 
enough information concerning Chicago 
Baptist doings to write commendably 
brief letters when I pass through the city 
a couple of times this summer. But soon 
I expect to start out in my trusty Cleve- 
land and, if Mr. Rockefeller will be rea- 
sonable about the price of gas, I will try 
to keep one oil well busy. Through my 
mind recently there has been running a 
verse which I picked up years ago in the 
British Weekly: 

SOvMES something 

To be out in the open 
Out where the great warm heart of God 

Beats down from the sunshine 
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And up from the sod. 

To be compelled, as it were, to notice 
All the beautiful changes and chances 
Through which the landscape flits and 

glances 

And to see how the face of common 

day 
Is written all over with tender mystery.” 


The Wisconsin State Con- 
vention 
By R. C. SPEER 


An experiment in change of time 
marked the first regular meeting of Wis- 
consin Baptists in the early summer. 
Heretofore the autumn meetings have 
been the ancient custom. This innova- 
tion was justified by the enlarged enrol- 
ment and the better articulation with 
denominational tasks. 

“Our Unfinished Tasks” was the slo- 
gan of the convention. All discussions 
centered in the various phases of our 
unfinished task at home and abroad. 
With remarkable persistency and with 
wide scope of vision the speakers dis- 
cussed this theme. 

The Ministers’ Union opened with its 
sessions Monday night and Tuesday 
forenoon, June 8-9. The inspiring mes- 
sages of Rev. Ralph Jansen of the Sec- 
ond church, Chicago, had much to do 
with the setting of the high standard for 
successive speakers. He rendered a dis- 
tinctly valuable service. 

Routine business occupied its usual 
place in the deliberations but occupied 
it in an unusual way. The utter absence 
of the caviling and bickering spirit which 
is so destructive to a valuable conven- 
tion, was noticeable. The spirit of 
brotherliness and fair play made the 
business sessions a pleasure and a delight. 

A new association was recognized, the 
General Baptist association (negro) 
which made its first bow to the state. 
There are now regularly established 
churches in Beloit, Madison, Milwaukee, 
Racine and Kenosha. 

The president’s annual address, by E. 
J. Steinberg, was a sort of pathfinder 
for the entire Convention as, in a states- 
man-like way, Mr. Steinberg looked to 
the future and spoke of the things that 
ought to grip the attention of Baptists. 
He grappled with the international situa- 
tion, with the problem of lawlessness 
and the eighteenth amendment. He 
analyzed the denominational situation 
and pointed the way to better coopera- 
tion. 

The social expression of Christianity 
had its inning with the presentation of 
the Near East relief and the Anti-saloon 
league by Rev. Ralph Mayo and Dr. H. 
C. Logan, respectively. Both gave ad- 
dresses of real worth. As a result of 
the latter address the convention voted 


to send a message of support to Chief - 


of Police Laubenheimer and Judge 
Ferdinand Geiger of Milwaukee for their 
fearless attitude in enforcing the pro- 
hibition laws. President Coolidge was 
praised and Governor Blaine was roundly 
denounced, 

The annual report of the board of 
managers by Superintendent A. LeGrand 


was generally referred to as one of the 
best in years. With a prime emphasis on 
evangelism and education, the conven- 
tion has been pulling itself out of a bad 
financial condition until now it is more 
than half-way to its goal of a sufficient 
investment fund to carry the expense 
of its entire promotional budget. The 
hope is to build this fund to the point 
where 100 per cent of our money paid in 
can be used for actual work in needy 
churches and missionary activities. A 
specific recommendation called for the 
sending in to the state office each month, 
from each church, one-twelfth of the 
entire missionary allotment of the 
church. This was accepted as one of the 
findings of the convention as a most 
desirable thing. 


Rural church life was presented by 
Mrs. W. -S. Liticoln and :Rev. L. J. 
Olson, both of the convention staff. 
These rural churches are a great part 
of Wisconsin’s church life. Prof. A. L. 
Stone led discussion. 


Making: his twenty-first annual report 
as treasurer of the convention, Mr. H. 
W. Bardenwerper portrayed the growth 
in financial power and showed clearly 
how every cent of Baptist money is ac- 
counted for. A striking exhibit was that 
of a pile of worthless bonds which came 
into our possession through legacy, the 
pity of it being that this well-meaning 
Baptist man had invested in worthless 
bonds when he might have taken advan- 
tage of the splendid annuity plan now in 
use. 


Foreign-speaking work received atten- 
tion at the hands of brethren Sivertson 
of La Crosse for the Scandinavian, 
Schilke of Pound for the Poles, Raffone 
for the Italians, Appel of La Crosse for 
the German. Rev. T. Knudsen has re- 
cently been employed as a_ general 
worker among Scandinavian peoples. 
Inspirational hours were conducted at 
various intervals by Rev. Robert A. Mac- 
Mullen of Janesville to the delight of 
all. Other phases of the unfinished task 
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were presented from many angles sc 
that a composite picture of the work oj. 
the state and the world was produced| 
The missionary message from the far. 
flung lines seemed lacking until Mrs. H’ 
E. Goodman of Chicago brought hei 
magic carpet and carried us off to the 
mission fields here, there and yonder 
until we had visited and participated, in) 
imagination, in our whole task. A male| 
chorus of Wisconsin pastors led by Rey 
A. L. Drake brightened the program re 
peatedly as did also a variety of wel 
chosen musicians of the local chureh 
Student life in Wayland academy an¢ 
Wisconsin university was presented by 
W. N. Alderton and C. Walter Smith 
respectively. 


With the laymen’s and women’s bal 
quets came the high tide of the conven 
tion. The laymen heard President Birgi 
of Wisconsin university and Pres. E. ¥ 
Mullins of Louisville and the world 
What a pair of giants they were. The 
impression made on two ministers af 
they reviewed it at night was this: Here 
was a university president and a theo- 
logical seminary president, both of whom 
are going right on with their work and 
are not going to allow present day con- 
troversy to agitate them. President 
Birge spoke on “Science and Religion”; 
President Mullins on “Playing a Man's 
Part in the Modern World.” 


The women heard Mrs. W. P. Top- 
ping for the Golden Jubilee and Mrs. 
H. E. Goodman on “Pucca,” a theme 
which had them guessing right up to 
the last. 


Last day interest was maintained t 
the last hour. President Mullins spoke. 
again on the unfinished task of the Bap- 
tists. He drew lesson after lesson from 
our past and pointed out lines along 
which Baptists ought to move in come 
pleting their task. 


The findings committee found somes 
things besides spineless resolutions. Thit 
committee held the center of the stage 
for an hour and a half while they held 
up the mirror so that the convention 
might see what it had been talking a | 
It proposed a varied program to which | 
the delegates pledged themselves, to g0 
back to their churches and carry out. 
Some of the high spots were the deter- 
mination to get one-twelfth of the mis- 
sionary money in each month. Their 
great objective was evangelism. It e 
pointed out that this is the primary nee 
Education was strongly set forth 
terms of the need for trained leader- 
ship. The convention was put on recor 
in strong terms favoring the enforce- 
ment of the Eighteenth amendment, a 
the World Court. a 


With few exceptions the present 0 
cial life of the convention continues. 
D. W. Hulburt, veteran superinten 
now retired, was made honorary pré 
dent, taking the place of the late E. 
Lindsay long revered in Wisconsin Ba 
tist circles. 

Stevens Point, city of wond 
water is the mecca for 1926. The may 
of that city sent a telegram of invitatit 
to the convention. ‘ 


. 
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The United Baptist Conven- 


tion of Maine 

By E. C. WHITTEMORE 

To its finest and most costly church 
milding in the state, to the city that 
Taims to be the industrial heart of the 
ommonwealth, came the convention, 
00 Baptists strong. During the pastor- 
te of Doctor Finnie, great things have 
een brought to pass, of which the 
tately, solid beauty of the stone church 
uilding on Main street, Lewiston, worth 
ver a quarter million of dollars, is fit- 
ng evidence. Doctor Finnie is recog- 
‘ized and honored, not merely for his 
dility as a preacher, but also for his 
toad human interests. This was hinted 
: in the welcome to the city, given by 
‘ayor Wiseman, who presented to the 
ovention the freedom of the city in 
key large enough to unlock everything 
nod in it except the banks. 

As usual, the women were ahead. The 
‘omen’s Missionary society, Miss Annie 
Gwynne, president, met for business 
1 Tuesday afternoon. The report of 
ats. Whittemore that in White Cross 
jork, Maine led all New England, and 
i Mrs. Corey that in the missionary 
iading contest, Maine had won the New 
was received with en- 


The Ministers’ Association took great 
jeasure in listening to our Baptist own, 
‘-m Neil. The discussion of an educa- 
tinal prerequisite to ordination that will 
{ fair and helpful to both candidate and 
urch, and be in accord with the mind 
the spirit was the desire of all. 
The president of the convention is 
Ilr. Harry S. Brown of Waterville, a 
psiness man who is not only an affable 
Pesiding officer, but is wholly in touch 
Wh convention affairs. 

The executive secretary, Dr. Irving B. 
bywer, brought a heartening report. 
fer 1200 baptisms during the year, a 
Siilar increase in Sunday-school enrol- 
int, many improvements in church 
P)perty, and a more widespread preach- 
% of the gospel in rural sections by 
Mssionary efforts. He proposed certain 
@upings of churches that would make 
itbossible to give real pastoral service 
{practically all the churches that have 
fi, and that would institute work in 
Milable vacant fields. 

Treasurer Graffam reported a good 
Vir, several funds coming in by be- 
fist, and receipts sufficient to meet the 
Senditures of the year. 

vhe secretary of the board of mission- 
at cooperation, Dr. E. C. Whittemore, 
Morted that over $90,000 had been paid 
m While this is not all that had been 
Mired, it was three times as much as 
M churches gave ten years ago; 255 
Mirches have made missionary contri- 
HMions and over 90 per cent of the 
mbership of the state is in these 
irches. As in the associations, the 
vention voted hearty approval of for- 
id policies in missionary work. 

he report of Rev. F. H. Knollin, di- 
for of religious education, showed 
it gains registered in Sunday-school 
ndance, teacher training ciasses, Sun- 
'-school institutes, and daily vacation 


schools. 
ment. 
Ocean Park enrolled over 1000 stu- 


All these represent achieve- 


dents in its school of methods in August. 


last year and will have many more in 
1925, 

The layman’s banquet, under the presi- 
dency of E. C. Marriner of Colby, was 
surpassed only by the evening program, 
when our own Carl E. Milliken, presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist ‘Conven- 
tion, spoke clearly and hopefully of the 
denominational situation and its high 
possibilities. Then that great Christian 
layman, George W. Coleman of Boston, 
the creator of the Ford Hall forum, 
spoke on “Business and the Kingdom.” 

At the woman’s hour Maine greeted 
the much-loved president of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, Mrs. 
George W.-Coleman, who addressed the 
convention on the work of her society. 

A delightful feature of the convention 
was the pageant, “The Planting of the 
Tree,” with Mrs. Clifton D. Gray in 
general charge. 

Thursday was educational day with 
excellent reports from President Gray of 
Bates, Professor Marriner of Colby, 
Principal Harthorn of Coburn, Professor 
Rowe for M. C. I., Doctor Ramsdell for 
Higgins, and Rev. W. B. Chase for 
Ricker. 

Secretary Whittemore gave the report 
of the commission of education, stating. 
that twenty-six students are now being 
aided in their preparation for the minis- 
try, also that the schools have the larg- 
est attendance in their history, and the 
largest and most efficient faculties. 
Hebron did not come to the convention, 
but the convention went to Hebron, fif- 
teen miles away, the Kiwanis club of 
Lewiston furnishing the autos for all 
who desired them. The convention was 
the guest of Principal Hunt and the 
Hebron trustees. Return was made to 


Lewiston in time to hear the address 
by Doctor Lerrigo, in which he showed 
the service of the mission church to 
world Christianity. 

We have long tried to get Dr. Emory 
W. Hunt of Bucknell to visit Maine. 


COLUMBIA CHURCH, SEATTLE 
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Doctor Finnie, one of his old students 
at Denison, secured him at last, and, 
with an interesting address by Dr. Au- 
gustus O. Thomas, commissioner of edu- 
cation for Maine, Doctor Hunt’s mes- 
sage brought the great convention to a 
worthy close. 

In spirit, fellowship, and hope, the 
convention was admirable. It had the 
graces—faith, hope and charity. With 
renewed confidence, energy, consecra- 
tion, Maine will go forward to a year 
of evangelism and enlarged missionary 
endeavor at home and abroad. 


Hillsdale College Commence- 


ment 

Hillside college has just been cele- 
brating its seventy-fifth commencement 
and a delightful quinquennial reunion. 
Seventy-three students, twenty-one with 
the degree of B.S. and fifty-two with the 
degree of B. A., were graduated, and six 
honorary degrees awarded from the com- 
mencement platform which for the first 
time in many years was set upon the 
campus in surroundings of classic ivy- 
clad walls, elm, mulberry and maple 
trees. In the impressive academic pro- 
cession were trustees, women commis- 
sioners, faculty, a number of dis- 
tinguished guests and all the student 
body arranged by classes. Honorary de- 
grees were conferred upon Mrs. Clara 
Warren Breckenridge, master of arts, 
Toledo, Ohio; Dean F. E. Pomeroy, doc- 
tor of science, Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me.; Hon. James E. Davidson, doctor of 
Laws, Bay City, Mich.; President John 
Mason Wells, doctor of divinity, Grand 
Island College, Grand Island, Nebr.; 
Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, doctor of divin- 
ity, Chicago; Prof. Leroy Waterman, 
doctor of letters, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, pastor of the 
Hyde Park church of Chicago, chose for 
the topic of his commencement address, 
“College Atmosphere.” Other noted 
speakers of the occasion were Dr. John 
Gordon, pastor of the Congregational 
church of Rockford, Ill., who spoke on 
the subject ‘““The Problems of Today and 
the Young Men and Women Needed to 
Face Them,” and Pres. William Gear 
Spencer of Hillsdale college whose ser- 
mon on “Incomplete Identification” on 
baccalaureate Sunday was much appre- 
ciated by a large audience which in- 
cluded the adjourned churches of the 
city. In these and many other events of 
commencement President-emeritus J. W. 
Mauck took active part, and the cli- 
max of the festivities for visiting alumni 
was the delightful reception for the 
whole “college family” at Sunnycrest by 
President and Mrs. Mauck. 

The five days allotted to commence- 
ment festivities were crowded with fea- 
tures attractive to returning alumni. 
Hillsdale was host to Michigan colleges 
engaged in their annual Michigan Inter- 
collegiate Athletic association field and 
track meet. On Saturday night, the fra- 
ternities and sororities united for a 
campus serenade in which the groups 
vied with each other in singing their 
choicest frat songs, and afterward joined 
forces for a grand finale of college songs. 
In the Alpha Kappa Phi debate the 
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Davidson prizes of $35, $25 and $15 re- 
spectively were won by Leon B. Wol- 
cott, Union City, Mich.; Bruce Henry, 
Detroit; Howard Gardner, Petoskey. 

The daisy chain procession and ivy 
exercises, and the annual ceremony of 
giving away Central hall steps to the 
succeeding class of juniors, were as 
charming as the class day program was 
dignified. Another stirring feature was 
the turning of the sod for the new gym- 
nasium, an exercise in which retiring 
Coach Howard B. Jeqerson, W. O. Rob- 
inson of New York City, president-elect 
of the College Alumni association, Ed- 
mund Arnold of Chicago, president of 
the senior class, and others participated. 

The college closed the year with no 
deficit, and $83,000 was added to the en- 
dowment and current funds during the 
year by gifts of alumni and friends. To 
succeed the late William E. Embler of 
Cleveland as chairman of the board of 
trustees, the board elected James E. 
Davidson, class of 1887, banker and ship- 
builder of Bay City, and prominent in 
national politics. Dr. Elias Potter Lyon, 
class of 1892, dean of the medical college 
of the University of Minnesota, and Fred 
B. Freeman of Detroit, general state sec- 
retary Y. M. C. A. were elected to the 
board of trustees. 

The standardization and further im- 
provement of the college dormitories was 
one of the most stressed aims of the 
board of women commissioners in their 
annual meeting commencement week. 
The women were again hostesses to the 
board of trustees at a noon luncheon in 
which seventy-eight men and women 
participated. The commission is at pres- 
ent engaged in a campaign to raise $100,- 
000 for a women’s dormitory to care for 
100 women. The admission of Hillsdale 
college to membership in the American 
Association of University Women was 
a distinct encouragement to the com- 
mittee in charge of the campaign which 
is confining its solicitations to women 
friends of the college. 

The alumni of the college, in business 
session, took some forward steps look- 
ing to the employment of an alumni sec- 
retary, the financing of the alumni maga- 
zine, and the publication of an alumni 
directory. Wm. O. Robinson, class of 


1888, of New York City, was elected 
president of the association. 


Some Pertinent Questions 
By CuHas. A. Brooks 
A committee which has had the serv- 
ices of a fine group of experts of a very 


high order has been making a thorough 
study of our denominational organiza- 
tion, primarily from the point of view of 
financing our cooperative enterprises. I 
do not know what this report is to be 
or what they will recommend. I am 
however wondering whether it will be 
in the direction of closer coordination, 
greater concentration, more exact pro- 
portionate representation and a more 
scientific business organization. I am 
sure all of us appreciate efficiency, if it 
is not purchased at the sacrifice of price- 
less principles and privileges. We have 
not yet recovered our lost liberties, so 
complacently surrendered during the war, 
in the interest of efficiency. Some of 
us fear we may have to make even great- 
er sacrifices before we regain our lost 
freedom of speech and assembly and that 
freedom from surveillance which was in 
unique contrast with European official- 
dom. 

I have no desire to discuss a report 
which I have not seen, and J am writing, 
Mr. Editor, merely to ask a question or 
two. Are we as confident as we were 
a little while back that greater concen- 
tration of the promotion and direction of 
our cooperative undertakings is the best 
way for Baptists to do their work? Have 
the experiences of the past ten years jus- 
tified our hopes and expectations? Do 
our people feel as close to the great mis- 
sionary personalities and problems on 
the various fields as they did twenty 
years ago? We have given more money 
and made greater sacrifices, but have we 
developed more spiritual power? Have 
we increased in that passionate devotion 
to the enterprises which we are sure are 
paramount in the mind of Christ? 

There are some things no sane person 
could want to restore. They are better 
gone forever. But what would we not 
give to live through again some of the 
great historic scenes which were charac- 
teristic of greater democracy and more 
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open discussion and decisions as to poli. 
cies and forward movements! 

The psychology of democracy is aliki 
in religion and politics, and what ha: 
happened in democratic religious bodie 
like our own has happened over the coun) 
try at large in our political life. Thy 
great leadership of dominant and dyna. 
mic personalities is only developed in thi| 
free and open discussion of the vie 
issues which are close to the hearts anc| 
consciences of the people. As the oper 
forum gives way to the council and com) 
mittee we develop diplomats and strate. 
gists and politicians but not great leader 
and statesmen. 

Perhaps the fact that I am asking these 
questions indicates that I am growing 
old and falling into decay. Well, I am 
willing to run the risk of that charge ij 
we can only do some free and calm 
thinking just now while there is nothing 
to generate heat and partisan bitterness. 

Of one thing I am profoundly con- 
vinced, viz., of the patience and loyalty 
of Northern Baptists and their confidence 
in those whom they choose to fill offices, 
I share that confidence, but I know ] 
am but voicing the questions and the 
apprehensions of some in the denomina- 
tion who believe there must be a radical 
and fundamental (how well those two ad- 
jectives supplement each other!) differ- 
ence between a Presbyterian presbytery 
and a Baptist association, between a 
state synod and a state convention, be- 
tween a general assembly and the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. Each method oj 
doing our cooperative work is suited to 
the genius of each denomination. Some 
of us instinctively recoil from the gen- 
eral assembly legislative method and be- 
lieve that, so far as Baptists are com 
cerned, the more democracy we can have 
the better for all of us. And we could 
get a unanimous referendum on that, 
Mr. Editor, without debate or the moy- 
ing of “the previous question.” 


Dr. O. P. Mires, formerly pastor of sev- 
eral prominent churches in the central 
states, but now located in Rochester, 
N. Y., is engaged as syndicate writer for 
ten daily papers. 

Dr. AND Mrs, W. H. GEISTWEIT were 
guests of their son, Harold Nash Geist- 
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Comfortable and sanitary accommodations. 


Abundance of good food well 


cooked and served. Board and Lodging $12.00 to $18.00 per week per person. 
Bungalows, Cottages and Tents furnished for light housekeeping $12.00 to 
$30.00 per week; $30.00 to $75.00 per month; $65.00 to $160.00 per season, June 


15 to August 31. 


For information or reservation write to Olivet Camp, Jedd 


C. Landwair, Manager, Williams Bay, Wisconsin. 


weit, pastor First church at Auburn, 
N. Y., June 7, and Doctor Geistweit occu- 
pied the pulpit morning and evening. — 


Tue First cHurcu, Evanston, Ill, will 
hold its annual church conference at Lake 
Geneva, September 9-11. Francis M. 
Stifler, son of the pastor, graduates this 
year from Haverford college. 


On Sunpay, June 7, the Wissahickon 
church of Philadelphia observed the 
second anniversary of the pastorate 0 
Rev. Samuel Ellsworth Smith. In two 
years, forty members were received, @ 
parsonage purchased, and during the 
summer the church building will be 
beautified. A fully equipped sedan cat 
was presented to Pastor Smith. At the 
morning service, Miss Mabel MacMullan 
responded to the call for definite Chris- 
tian service and she will enter the Bap 
tist Institute for Christian Workers mext 
September. Dr. I. G. Matthews of Crozet 


seminary preached at the evening servic 


' ‘ 
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_ Ar tHE IMMANUEL cHURCH, Erie, Pa., 
Sunday, June 7, Rev. M. R. Sheldon gave 
the hand of fellowship to twenty-four in 
she morning and baptized a husband and 
wife in the evening. In two years he 
aas welcomed 114 new members. 

, Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper, who for three 
consecutive summers has been one of the 
Leland Stanford university preachers, 
will serve that institution again this year, 
preaching in its chapel on June 28 and 
yn July 5. Doctor Tupper will be avail- 
ible as pulpit supply in any California 
church during July and August. He is 
gaged as preacher in Denver in Sep- 
ember. 

| SUMMER MOooNLIGHT IN ARIZONA accounts 
or this: In the light of the full moon, 
une 8, the Sunday school of the First 
thurch, Phoenix, took busses to Echo 
anon, and like sprites reveled over the 
esert in its moonlight glory. 


Iy NorrHern CAtirornia, St. Helena is 
ising Saturday night for family meetings 
nd getting great enjoyment out of its 
tograms; San Joaquin has _ licensed 
. A. Scott and H. R. Olson to preach; 
wenty-four persons have been received 
or membership at Richmond; San Jose 
ssociation held its best meeting in fifty 
‘ears; Rev. Paul Offenhiser has accepted 
) call to Palo Alto; Lakeport Indian 
ussion has grown from four children to 
wenty-four children and adults. 


“Miss Marcarer McInryre, a 1921 gradu- 
te of the B. M. T. S., goes from the 
talian work in New Jersey to the Sacra- 
1ento Chinese mission. 


GoLpEN GATE (CALIFORNIA) CHURCH has 
ached the condition of self-support. 


)Pastor A. C. Hanna oF IMMANUEL 
aurch, Rangoon, is carefully instructing 
is people in Baptist doctrine and raising 
(oney to buy a pipe organ. An effort 
ill be made to secure aid for the latter 
iterprise in America. 


‘PLAINFIELD DAL ConGREGATION, Provi- 
ence, R. I., honored the old folks, gave 
gold membership pin to all who had 
ten members forty years, and had 
resent Mr. and Mrs. J. Davis Hubbard 
'e sum of whose terms of membership 
imore than 150 years. 


Beta Epen Cuurcu, Fitchburg, Mass., 
ls attained self-support, and under its 
istor, John B. Crabtree, is undertaking 
« ambitious program of advance. 


Miss Grace Hixon, director of religious 
ucation for the First church, Lynn, 
ss., managed to send twenty teachers 
_community training school, twenty- 
ar young people to the young people’s 
nference and four boys to an older 
ys’ conference at Beverly, and expects 
have a number of representatives in a 
mmer school of religious education. 
atures of local work are regular quar- 
‘ly examinations and report cards. 


| 
{ 
| 
i 
{ 


Younc MEN ARE Cominc forward in 
issachusetts, as instanced in the em- 
»yment of Rev. I. N. Higginbotham as 
d secretary of the convention and 
v. F. M. Swaffield as recording secre- 
y. 

Meruopist PAstor usep the baptistry 
the First Baptist church, Wichita, 


Kas., to baptize several converts, and was 
invited to come again. 


Rep Bank, N. J., paid all bills last year 
and had $300 left over; received twenty- 
nine members, and has adopted a larger 
program. 

Rev. Irvin A. Fox of Decatur, Ill., has 
accepted a call to Freeport, to begin 
July 1. 

First Cuurcu, San Dreco, held a recep- 
tion in honor of Pastor John Bunyan 
Smith and family June 11; sent Mr. and 
Mrs. Ray Palmer to the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention with expenses paid. 

NORTHEASTERN Coorapo Baptist Associ- 
ation, a new organization, will be given 
its finished form Aug. 13-14, at Fort 
Morgan. 


Rev. FRANKLIN FENNER, going from 


FIRST NORWEGIAN-DANISH 
CHURCH, SEATTLE 


Piqua, Ohio, will begin his pastorate at 
Grand Junction, Colo., July 1. 

Rev. J. S. Murrow, founder of the 
Murrow Indian Orphanage, celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday June 7. 

In COLORADO, THE CHURCHES are report- 
ing acceptances of the new budget; 
Pastor F. F. Butler at Gilcrest has the 
assistance of Rev. J. L. Hedbloom in a 
promising series of meetings; Rev. J. A. 
Nordstrom had begun work at Greeley, 
Swedish; Bethune has called Rev. R. S. 
Wallace; Pastor Bird, with Rev. George 
S. Ellyson, is in special meetings at La- 
fayette; Broadway, Denver, has Evan- 


A. H. MEHUS, PASTOR FIRST 
NORWEGIAN-DANISH CHURCH, 
SBATTLE 
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gelist Kramer in a campaign; Pueblo 
First, with Kramer and Stockton, has 
closed a campaign that brought into the 
church 170 additions; Rev. G. F. Lowe, 
new pastor at Craig, welcomed twenty- 
four as a result of special meetings; eight 
were baptized at Pueblo Mesa, two at 
Wiggins and two at Trinidad; forty-one 
new members have come into the church 
at La Junta; Thomas Leyba, Mexican 
colporter missionary, reports twelve 
adults converted and a new church in 
sight, and Pastor McJunkin has resigned 
at Central, Colorado Springs. 


Mr. Srertinc D, Peterson and Miss 
Ruth M. Jordan were united in marriage 
by Dr. Alonzo M. Petty at the residence 
of W. T. Jordan, Mary Hill, Washing- 


ton, June 6. 


Dr. SAMUEL J. SKEVINGTON gave the hand 
of fellowship to eight new members at 
the last communion service at First 
church, Hollywood, Calif. 


A CANVASS FoR subscriptions for a new 
Sunday-school building for the Calvary 
church, Washington, D. C., closed May 
12 with a total subscribed of $91,381.37, 
to be paid in one year. 


Tue Baptist children’s home opened a 
few months ago in Detroit is already 
filled to capacity. 


Upon RECOMMENDATION of the permanent 
council of Pittsburgh association, New- 
berry Cox and Chas. W. Mills were or- 
dained to the ministry at Mt. Washing- 
ton church, June 1. 


Mr. SEELEY Burrirt, after five months of 
suffering, passed away May 3 at Bellevue, 
Mich. Funeral services were conducted 
at the Baptist church in charge of the 
pastor, Rev. Edgar Engelman. 


Rev. Ernest E. Sayies, pastor First 
church, Ottawa, Ont., will represent the 
Baptists of Ontario and Quebec at the 
Northern Baptist Convention. During 
the summer months his pulpit will be 
supplied by visiting ministers, including 
Dr. F. B. Myer, London, England; Rev. 
H. Howard May, Inverness, Scotland; 
Dr. Le Roy Dakin, Baptist Temple, 
Brooklyn; Dr. Thomas Wearing, dean of 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y.; 
Rev. C. T. Holman, Chicago. 


(Continued on page 670) 
Want Ads 


Boys’ Work Executive, Camp Master and 
Religious Education Director: Highest 
standing, broad experience, desires position 
with Chicago church leaving mornings free 
for University classes. Address Camp Mas- 
ter, care Baptist. 


Collection Envelopes ‘‘wasteless system,” 
2 cents cheaper per carton. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Washington, D. C.— Visitors will find ex- 
cellent accommodations, home-like rooms, 
down town, close to White House, Restaur- 
ants near. Two blocks from Washington 
Auditorium. Garage facilities. Free map. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. ._Address' Mrs. 
Kern, 1912 “G” street, Northwest. 


WHY NOT INCLUDE 
The Baptist Old People’s Home 
Maywood, Ill, 
In Your Benevolences This Month? 
YOUR GIFT 
Will Help Us Reach ; 


Our $250,000 Goal for Enlarged Buildin 
Abeta Fund, REV. t. Tr, FORE 


and 
MAN 
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THE BAPTIS', 


Final Form of Northern Baptist Convention Program 


Tuesday, June 30—Sunday, July 5, 1925 


Convention Motto: “On Earth Peace—Luke 2:14.” 


Tuesday, June 30 


Morning 
9:30 Singing led by L. T. Arlander, 
Seattle. 
9:40 Prayer . 
9:45 Words of Welcome, Rev. Ambrose 
M. Bailey, D. D., Seattle 
9:50 Report of Executive Committee, 


Rev. W. C. Bitting, D. D., Missouri 
Appointment of Enrolment Com- 
mittee and Committee of Arrange- 
ments 


10:00 President’s Address: Hon, Carl 
Milliken, Maine 

10:30 Singing and Prayer 

10:40 Keynote Address: “On Earth 
Peace.”’ Rev. Clinton Wunder, 
New York. 

11:10 Singing and Prayer 

11:20 The Budget in a Picture 

11:25 Business and Announcements 
Places of State Delegations 

12:00 Singing and Benediction 

Afternoon 

2:00 Singing and Prayer 

2:05 Convention Business 
Report of Committee on Nomina- 
tions from States de 

2:40 Singing and Prayer 

2:45 Woman’s American Baptist For- 


eign Mission Society. Annual Re- 
port. Addresses by Missionaries: 
Dr. Lena Benjamin, South India; 
Miss Mary Jesse, Japan; Miss 
Elsie Kittlitz, South China. 


Su 
NGI 
q 


stat Lime we ora 
Sunday School Seating, 


Alnerican Seating Oompany | 


General Offices—1669 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


PORTABLE. 
CHAPEL 


Substantial 
Attractive 
Economical 
Ideal ie ostiying 
congregations no 
ready for large 
church. When this 
edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M 
Chapel can be erect- 
ed in a new field or 
sold to another con- 
: gregation. Ready- 
built in sections with windows and doors in place, complete with 
lassand hardware. Bolted together in a short time by unskilled 
abor. Superintendent furnished at a nominal fee if desired 
Have given satisfaction for 25 years. Send for free catalog. 


*MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 20 Main St., Saginaw, Mich 


A Successful 
Mission Assured 
with anM&M 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
furniture factory. 
Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
| kesha, Wisconsin.” 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS— PEALS 


BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


4:00 


Morning 
9:00 


9:30 


oe 
- 
ocr 
oo 


12:00 


12:30 


American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society: Presentation of Annual 
Report. Annual Review of the 
Year by Prof. Frederick L. Ander- 
son, Chairman of Board. 
Convention Business: Report of 
Finance Committee. Discussion. 
Singing and Benediction. 


Stereopticon Lecture — “Baptist 
Schools’”’ Dr. Harry S. Myers 
Singing and prayer 

Report of Roger Williams Me- 
morial, Pres. Emory W. Hunt, 
D. D., Pennsylvania 

Report of Board of Education, 
Rev. F. W. Padelford, D. D., New 
York 
Address: “Why Go to College?’ 
Pres. Allan Hoben, D. D., Michi- 
gan. 

The Budget in a Picture 
Address: “Life Investment After 
College,” Rev. David J. Evans, 
D. D., Missouri 

Singing and Benediction 


Wednesday, July 1 


Mission Study “Prayer and Mis- 
sions’ (Montgomery) Dr. G. A. 
Huntley, China. 

Convention Business: Report of 
Committee to Investigate the Af- 
fairs of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. A. W. Beaven, D. D., 
New York. Discussion. 

Singing and Prayer 

Report of Baptist City Plan Com- 
mission. Address: ‘“‘A Baptist City 
Plan,” Rev. Charles Hatch Sears, 
D. D., New York. Moving the 
Adoption of the Report and speak- 
ing of “Churches in the Older 
Residence Areas,” Rev. John M. 
Moore, D. D., New York. Second- 
ing Adortion of the Report and 
Presenting the “Claims of Negro 
Baptists,” Rev. Benjamin Otto, 
D. D., Illinois. “Some Findings of 
the City Plan Committee,” Rev. C. 
A. Brooks, D. D., Illinois. General 
Discussion. 

Bible Exposition, “Ephesians: the 
Epistle of the Ascension,” Rev. 
John Marvin Dean, D. D., Cali- 
fornia 

Singing and Benediction. 


Afternoon 


2:00 
2:10 
225 
255 
:10 
225 


o wo we wv 


3:40 


4:50 


5:00 
5:30 


Singing and Prayer 

Report of Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board, Rev. E. T. 
Tomlinson, Ph.D., New York. 
Address: rt ORY: Ministers” 
Arthur M. Harris, Esq., New York 
Annual Meeting of Board of Edu- 
cation 

Annual Meeting of American Bap- 
tist Historical Society 

Report of Committees on: Denomi- 
national Day; International Good 
Will 

Report of Board of Missionary Co- 
operation: Introduction of Chair- 
man, Hon. W.'H. Witty, Idaho. Re- 
port of Board, Acting Executive 
Secretary, Rev. W. H. Bowler, D. 
D., New York 

“The Committee Work of the 
Board,” Mr. BEB. H. Rhoades, Jr., 
Ohio 

“Impressions of the Board’s Head- 
quarters,” Mr. Henry Bond, Ver- 
mont 

Our Weekly Paper, “The Bap- 
tist,” Rev. John A. Earl, D. D., 
Chicago ; 
Our Monthly Magazine, ‘Mis- 
sions,’ Rev. Howard B. Grose, D. 
D., New York 

Objectives for the Current Year. 
Discussion 

Singing and Benediction 


Evening 


7:00 
7:45 
8:00 
8:05 


8:20 


Moving Picture Film—‘“‘Inasmuch’”’ 
Dr. Harry 8S. Myers 

Singing and Prayer 

The Budget in a Picture 

Report of Commission on Social 
Service, Pres. Clifton D. Gray, D. 
D., Maine 

Address: “Implications and Appli- 
cations of Social Service,’ Rev. A. 
Ray Petty, D. D., New York 


10:05 


10:20 


10:40 


10:55 


11:00 


11:15 
11:30 


12:00 


12:30 


Singing and Prayer f 
Address: “Opportunities and Obl 
gations of Evangelism,” Rey. C, ( 
Johnson, D. D., Washington 
Singing and Benediction 


Thursday, July 2 


Mission Study, “The Dynamite ¢ 
God” (Lerrigo) Dr. G. A. Huntle| 
Singing and Prayer 
Convention Business. Reports ¢ 
Committees on: Conference wit) 
other Religious Bodies; Baptis| 
Bodies Using Foreign Languages 
Report of Nominating Committe 
American Baptist Publication §c| 
ciety. Religious Education. Aé 
dress: ‘“The Church and the Chil 
dren,” Mrs. C. M. Philbrick, Colc 
rado 
Address: “Young People and Re 
ligious Education,’ Rev. Joh) 
Newton Garst, D. D., Washington 
Address: “The Church Geared t 
its Task,’ Rev. W. T. Milliker 
D. D., Oregon » 
Joint Meeting of the Publicatio 
Society and the Home Mission So 
cieties. Our Cooperative Evan 
gelistic Campaign 

Opening Remarks by the chair 
man, Rev. Frank A. Smith, D. D 
New York | 
“The Plan of the Campaign,” Rev 
H. F. Stilwell, D. D., Ohio 
Address: “The Rebirth of a Na 
tion,’’ Rev. Edward Holyoke, D. D 
Rhode Island 

Bible Exposition, ‘‘The Christian’ 
Compensations,” Rev. Arthur VY 
Allen, Michigan 

Singing and Benediction 


Afternoon 


2:00 
2:10 


2:40 


4:00 


5:30 


Evening 
7:00 


aN 
Ole 
ool 


9:30 


Singing and Prayer 

Convention Business. Reports 
Law Committee; Federal Council 
National Cooperating Home Mis 
sion Organizations, Mrs. George W 
Coleman, presiding. Report of W 
A. B. H. M. S., Mrs. Katherine & 
Westfall. Report of A. B. H. M.§& 
Rev. Charles L. White, D. D. Col 
portage and Chapel Car conducte' 
by Rev. Samuel G. Neil, D. D. Nev 
Plans for Missionary Training 
Mrs. Clara D. Pinkham, Misi 
Blanche Parks. Oriental Work 
“Chung Mei,’ Rev. Charles RB 
Shepherd, D. D. ‘Chinese Schoo 
in San Francisco,” Miss Mildret 
Cummings. “Children from _ ow 
Japanese Center,” Miss May Herd 
“Japanese Pioneer Work,” Rev. 4 
Y. Shibata. c 
Group Conferences: Internationa 
Friendship, Religious Education— 
Demonstration by Seattle Childre) 
arranged by Mrs. Frieda C. David 
son, Missionary Education. For 
eign Missions. Stewardship amt 
Church Efficiency, Rev. Fredericl 
A. Agar, D. D. Church Buildint 
Planning—Mr. George EH. Merrill 
Evangelism. Social Service. Cit} 
Missions. World Wide Guild. Chil 
dren’s World Crusade. Associatiol 
of College Presidents, * 
College Reunions 


Stereopticon Lecture, “Fifty Year 
of Fruitful Yesterdays,’ Dr. Har 
S. Myers 

Singing and Prayer 

Joint Meeting of the Americal 
Baptist Home Mission Society ant 
the Woman’s American _ Baptis 
Home Mission Society, Judge F. § 
Deitrich, presiding. “Spiritual Con 
quests Among the Original Ameri 
cans,” Rev. George W. Hicks, Ok 
lahoma. “Indian Boys and Girls, 
Miss Bessie C. Culver. “Neigh 
bors,” Miss Naomi Fletcher. Sing 
ing. “Nursing in Mexico,” Mis! 
Mary Moody. “Baptist Schoo ir 
Nicaragua,’ Miss Idao Warnock 
“The Gospel in Latin America, 
Rey. Arthur Parajon, Nicaragué 
“The Christian Implications 1 
Mexican Immigration,” Rev. | 
Brown, California. 

Singing and Benediction ¢ 


a 
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Friday, July 3 


Morning 


Mission Study “Pleasant Pioneers” 
(The Slavs), Rev. Charles A. 
Brooks, D. D., Illinois 


9:00 


9:30 Singing and Prayer 
9:40 Convention Business. Election of 
Officers. Other Business 
| 10:00 Report of National Council of 
4 Northern Baptist Laymen, Hon. W. 
H. Witty, Idaho 
i 10:25 Address: “If I Were Preacher,” 
alte Judge F. W. Freeman, Colorado 
| 10:56 Address: “If I Were Layman,” 
; Rev. W. H. Freda, D. D., Ohio 
- 11:25 Address: “A Challenge to Baptist 
Laymen,”’ Rey. E. A. Hanley, D. D., 
California 
11:55 The Budget in a Picture 
12:00 Bible Exposition, ‘Abiding in 
Christ,” Rev. Frank M. Goodchild, 
D. D., New York 
42:30 Singing and Benediction 
fternoon 
| 2:00 Singing and Prayer 
_ 2:10 Report of Convention’s Near East 
! Relief Committee, Rev. John M. 
} Moore, D. D., New York 
| 2:20 Address: ‘‘The Christian Leader- 
ship Program of Near East Re- 
lief,’ Dr. E. Guy Talbot, California 
2:35 Singing and Prayer 
| 2:45 The Budget in a Picture 
' 2:50 Address: “Missionary Education 
in the Church,’’ Rev. Floyd H. 
i Carr, New York 
_ 3:20 Address: “On the Trail of the 
i World’s Unrest,” Rev. A. W. Rider, 
|. D. D., California 
| 3:50 The Budget in a Picture 
_ 3:55 American Baptist Foreign Mission 
| Society, and Woman’s American 
| Baptist Foreign Mission Society— 
| Joint Session. Fresh Messages 
/ from the Foreign Front: Miss 
Ethel A. Masales, Assam; Dr. H. 
R. Murphy, Bengal- Orissa: Mr. L. 
C. Smith, South India; Rev. IND oe 
Tuttle, Assam; Bev. W. E. Wiatt, 
Burma; Rev. G. E. Whitman, South 
China; Mr. H. F. Stuart, Philippine 
Islands; Rev. A. V. Wakeman, Bel- 
gian Congo; Mr. H. J. Openshaw, 
West China. 
| 5:30 Singing and Benediction 
Seminary Reunions 
ening 


| 
“| 
| 
\ 


| 
f 
| 
t 


1:45 


7:00 Stereopticon Lecture, “The Chal- 

lenge of Victories and Hard Tasks 

in the Orient,” Rev. L. W. Hat- 

tersley, Burma 

Singing and Prayer 

Address: “The Challenge of the 

World-Situation,’’ Rev. David Bryn- 

Jones, Minnesota 

3:20 Presentation of New Out-going Mis- 
sionaries, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, D. 

' OD., New York; Dr. Lena English; 

} Miss Mary Laughlin: Mr. and Mrs. 
John G. Gilson, Bengal- -Orissa; Mr. 
and Mrs. Chester Geustrait, Burma: 

| Dr. Grace P. Seagrave, Moulmien, 


7:50 


Burma; Mr. and Mrs. Fred Gilson, 
Assam; Dr. Max Miles, Undesig- 
nated; Miss Margaret Bailey 
(fiancee of Dr. Miles), Undesig- 
nated; Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Whit- 
man, South China; Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillip J. McLean, China; Dr. and 
Mrso 7A. 3C, Osterholm, Africa; Miss 
Ruth Harris, West China: Mr. Oscar 
Sedam, Africa; Miss Flora E. North- 
rup, Burma; Mr. and Mrs. O. G. Till- 
man, Burma; Mr. Dwight Smith, 
Burma. 

Prayer of Dedication by Rev. T. J. 
Villers, D. D., Oregon 

4 Singing and Benediction 


Saturday, July 4 
‘rning 


(#300 Mission Study “From Over the 
Border’ (The Mexicans in the 
U. S.) Rev. Charles A. Brooks, 
D. D., Illinois 

730 Singing and Prayer 
35 Convention Business. Reports of 
Committee on Resolutions; Com- 
mittee on Young People’s Work. 
Other Business 
Patriotic Address: ‘“‘The Bulwarks 
of the American Commonwealth,” 
Rev. Samuel Macauley Lindsay, 
D. D., Massachusetts. 

“He Opened to 


Bible Exposition, 
Rev. Clarence 


us the Scriptures,’’ 
W. Kemper, D. D., West Virginia 
2:30 Singing and Benediction 


ernoon 

1:30 Recreation and Entertainment 
under direction of Local Committee 

700 Laymen and Brotherhood Banquet, 
Toastmaster Hon. Corwin Ss. 
Shank, Seattle. Address: ‘Play 


The Door That Has No Key 


By Bernard C. Clausen, D. Dz. 
Sermons for Real Americans 


Each chapter is an enlivening breath from 
the hills, surprising in freshness, full of 
wholesomeness and vigor. In discussing 
some real big questions for Christian Ameri- 
cans, the author seeks the channel of honest 
fairness between the cuwardice that would 
Say only pleasant things, and the partisan- 
ship which takes those from whom it differs 
at their worst. $1.25 net 


Anita: A Tale of the 
Philippines 
By P. H. J. Lerrigo, M. D. 


The power of fact combines with the 
charm of a story to make this work worth 
while. Experiences in work on the mission 
field in the Philippines are woven on the 
thread of a tale with such fidelity to life 
that the author is embarrassed by the con- 
sciousness of having photographed his 
friends when they were not aware. $1.50 net 


Early Baptist Missionaries 
and Pioneers 
By W. S. Stewart 


Here stories of heroisms and achievements 
that never die are retold. Adoniram Judson 
and Ann Hasseltine, Jonathan M. Peck and 
Isaac McCoy, and others who wrought 
abroad and on the American frontier are 
shown in portraiture of striking appeal. Il- 
lustrated. $1.50 net 


The Minister and His 
Ministry 
By John Mahan English, D. D. 


Doctor English speaks of the minister first 
as a preacher and then as a leader in his 
church and community, and sbows the equip- 
ment necessary to the minister’s best prod- 
uct in preaching and leadership. Simple, 
Scriptural, practical, this book illustrates 
the finest ideals of the pastor’s place and 
work, and shows the road to attainment. 

$1.25 net 


e ° e 
Being a Christian 
By Robert H. Ashworth, D. D. 
What is it to be a Christian? How may I 


become a Christian? Why and when should 
the Christian join the church? These are 


some of the questions asked and answered 
{in the seven chapters of this little book. 
Simple in statement, practical in purpose, it 
is adapted to be of excellent service among 
young people and those who have to do with 
them. 


$1.00 net 


all helpful in bringing out the truth. 
net. De luxe edition, limp leather, 


our nearest house. 


313 W. Third St., 


THE CENTENARY 


TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By MRS. H. B. MONTGOMERY 


The author has rendered a great service to Christian knowledge and devotion, mak- 
ing the Four Gospels and the life and words of Jesus a new revelation, particularly to 
those who have no knowledge of New Testament Greek, 

Colloquial Greek is here rendered into colloquial English, yet in a dignified style 
that does not descend into the commonplace. 

The clearness of type and the illuminating headings as well as the phraseology are 
18mo, 732 pages. 
$2.50 net, 


‘All books reviewed, mentioned or advertised in THE BAPTIST can be secured from 
Send for Catalogs of Books, Church and Sunday School Supplies, 
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Outstanding Books of Recent Issue 


The Monuments and the 
Old Testament 


By Ira Maurice Price, Ph. D. 


New Rewritten Edition with Maps and 
: New Illustrations 


The value of this work is proved by the 
steady sale during a quarter of a century. 
The book in its present form has been re- 
written from cover to cover. A host of new 
illustrations has been added, among them a 
dozen maps. As the title indicates, the aim 
is to bring together information on the Old 
Testament afforded by excavations and de- 
cipherment of the records of the old world 
of Western Asia and Egypt. Profusely illus- 
trated, $2.50 net 


Worship in Drama 
By Charles Arthur Boyd 


A. Manual of Methods and Material for 
Young People and their Leaders. The book 
is divided into two parts, one stating the 
Why and How of religious drama by young 
people, the other giving the What in the 
form of five Biblical dramas, two missionary 
Pageants, and two pageants for special days, 
The book will be found practical in its sug- 
gestions, $1.60 net 


Making a Missionary 
Church 


By Stacy R. Warburton 


The book takes its inception from the 
need of a comprehensive and unified mission- 
ary plan for the whole church, and goes at 
once into the heart of the problem—the 
training of the pastor and of all church 
leaders, and the development of living mis- 
sionary interest and activity in every de- 
partment. $1.75 net 


A China Shepherdess 


By Margaret T. Applegarth 


Twenty-two delightful missionary stories 
about China, interesting to all ages, ‘‘ready- 
to-tell.” Illustrated with twenty-two pen 
and ink drawings by the author, showing 
how to make Chinese objects to illustrate 
the stories. Dozens of quaint and appropriate 
Chinese proverbs. To read these chapters is 
to accompany a most charming traveler into 
the heart of a mission school in interior 
China. $1.75 net 


God’s Dynamite or, Chang- 
ing a World by Prayer 


By P. H. J. Lerrigo, M. D. 


This book tells how spiritual dynamite has 
originated and wrought out works of noble 
dimensions on mission fields abroad. The 
story of one station in each of eight coun- 
tries is told, showing the part of faith’s 
prayer in leading to its occupation and de- 
velopment, Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents, net. 


Cloth edition, red edges, $1.00 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Los Angeles 


1107 McGee St., Kansas City 
439 Burke Bldg., Seattle 
223 Church St., Toronto 
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Ball,” Rev. J. Whitcomb Brougher, 
D. D., California. Women’s “In- 
formal Reception.” 
Sunday, July 5 
Morning 


9:45 Women’s Bible Class taught by 
Miss Jessie Burrall, Missouri 
Men’s Bible Class (under direction 
of National Council of Northern 
Baptist Laymen) taught by Rev. 
John Snape, D. D., California 

11:00 Convention Sermon, “Uplook and 
Outlook,” Rev. W. S. Abernethy, 
D.D., District of Columbia 

Afternoon 

38:00 Young People’s Session: Song 

Service, Reading of the Scripture, 


Prayer, String Quartet, Song. 
Five-minute talks: ‘Youth — and 
the Need of the World,” Miss 


Hattle Fitzgerald, Seattle, Wash. 
“Youth—and the Call of the 
Church,’ Mr. W. K. Hood, Port- 
jland, Oregon. “Youth—and the 
Responsibility of the Denomina- 


tion,” Rev. E. A. Fridell, Fresno, 
Calif. Main Address: “Christ and 
the Challenge to Youth,’ Rev. 


David J. Evans, D.D., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Evening 

7:30 Evening Worship conducted by 
Rev. H. W. Virgin, D.D., Illinois. 

8:00 Address: “The Peace of the Pa- 
cific and the Peace of the World,” 
Rev. William Axling, D.D., Japan 

8:45 Address: “The Challenge of the 
Cross,’ Rev. W. A. Cameron, Tor- 
onto, Can. 

9:30 Adjournment 


Here, There and Everywhere 
(Continued from page 667) 
MartHa ANN KAurMa\, eighty-one, died 
at Sewickley, Pa. She had been a mem- 


ber of the church fifty-two years. 


IF THE SHOWER OF degrees continues, Dr. 
Fred G. Boughton will need an umbrella. 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
clety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
clety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 


Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, BE. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paiiel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


Both Rio Grande college in Ohio and 
Grand Island college in Nebraska have 


conferred upon him this season the de- 
gree of D.D. 


Pastor F, L. ENstow of Danville, Ill, 
Mrs. Enslow and daughter Helen are off 
for their annual vacation. During his 
pastorate the debt of the church has been 
reduced from $40,000 to $13,000, and ar- 
rangements are made for its gradual 
extinction. 


Rev. M. P. Boynton of Woodlawn 
church, Chicago, together with Mrs. 
Boynton and their two sons, Melbourne 
and Ben, will tour New England in an 
automobile. 

At Lake AVENUE, Rochester, N. Y., the 
choir under the direction of Mr. Fisher 
gave a musical program June 7, consist- 
ing of the choicest numbers that have 
been used by the choir within the last 
year. : 


In A SUNDAY evening program at Doctor 
Snape’s church, Oakland, Calif., the out- 
standing item of interest was an address 
by Helen Keller. 


Pastor JoHN C. Forp of Grinnell, Iowa, 
has in his congregation three troops of 
Boy Scouts. 

GREECE CHURCH, Rochester, N. Y., pub- 
lishes a small four-page community news- 
paper which exhibits a knack of getting 
right into the home interest of the neigh- 
borhood—but it does not carry the name 
of the pastor, whom the reader would 
naturally like to know. 


THE OLD BUILDING of the First church, 
Joliet, Ill., has been sold to the Trinity 
Evangelical church for $30,000. 

PHILADELPHIA BAPTISTS set out to raise 
$475,000 for an old people’s home. At 
the final meeting, May 25, the amount 
secured had reached the total of $596,000. 


Pastor Wn. R. McNutt of First church, 
Worcester, Mass., evidently with the 
moral support of his church, has a way 
of speaking out upon subjects of live and 
practical interest. His last bulletin takes 
a vigorous biff at military mobilization, 
and his men’s class is discussing serially 
such problems as “Do those who own 
industry own the souls of the workers?” 


In IpAnHo Rey. J. B. Wakem has resigned 
at Middleton and Eagle to accept an ap- 
pointment under the Publication Society 
as missionary colporter, and W.. T. 
Turner took charge of these two churches 
in April; a new church was dedicated at 
Weber, May 24; Rev. George M. Barton 
of Vandalia, Mo., assumed the pastorate 
of Blackfoot church, May 31; and an un- 
usually interesting series of associational 
meetings has just come to a close. 


“WEDDING BELLS REUNIONS” and_ baby 
shows are coming into vogue in Baptist 
churches, featuring 
married by the pastor during his present 
pastorate, and their babies.” A large and 
ingenious variety of programs is easily 
suggested. 

Rev. E. W. Broomguist of Calvary 
church, Cleveland, led off the season June 
14, with a sermon prelude on “This Ten- 
nessee Monkey Business.” 

ENcLisH Baptist associations had their 


(Continued on page 672) 


“all of the couples . 


—. 


| 
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THE BAPTISI 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesso} 
for July 5 


THE BEGINNIN? OF FOREIGN | 
MISSIONS 


oO 
Lesson Text: Acts 13:1-12. Golden Text; 


Mark 16:15 
The third quarter of the year, which j| 
the second quarter of a nine month; 
course in the Acts and the Epistle: 
opens with the introduction of what w 
now call foreign missions. It is interest 
ing to note that the three great principle| 
of foreign missions are demonstrated i) 
the lesson. 
Progress 
The first principle illustrated is th 
principle of progress. Jerusalem wa 
the natural and logical place for the in 
ception of the movement that resulted i 
missions to the Gentiles. But Jerusaler 
was too conservative, too much commit 
ted to the defense of the traditions of th 
past, too inhospitable to progress to fos 
ter a movement so revolutionary and s 
democratic as‘that of preaching the gos 
pel to the pagan world and offering t 
heathen the privileges of the kingdom 0 
God on equal terms with the Jew: 
Therefore the Holy Spirit had to fin 
another center from which to start hi 
prophets on the trail of the great com 
mission. The Holy Spirit is the Spirit 0 
progress because he is the Spirit of lif 
and life is growth, development, progres: 
Possibly current foreign mission organ 
ization and activity suffer more toda 
from the reaction of Jerusalem than fror 
the progress of Antioch. The Holy Spiri 
is always in danger of being cramped am 
confined within the shell of past prece 
dent. Progress is calling at this ver 
hour in the work of foreign mission 
and the Holy Spirit is speaking just a 
audibly as he did in Antioch. 
Prophets 
‘The Spirit began with a call to mer 
The prophets and teachers in the chure 
at Antioch had a real affinity for th 
Holy Spirit. Organization is necessary 
of course, but prophets are the grea 
essential in foreign mission work. Th 
priest is the man who represents men ti 
God, but the prophet is the man whi 
speaks for God to men. And he no 
only speaks but lives in such a way as # 
reflect the very character of God to men 
Paul and Barnabas were the two bes 
men in the whole list, and yet they wer 
none too good to be the pioneers 0 
progress in bringing the gospel to th 
pagan world. Foreign missions Stil 
needs the best prophets among us. 
Power : 
It took power to-cope with the ev! 
genius of an Elymas. He was commet 
cialism incarnate and for fear of losin{ 
his gains he sought to divert Sergit 
from the faith of the Christ. But th 
spirit of power blinded the agency 0 
darkness and vindicated the light in th 
message of Paul. Foreign missions stil 
meets commercialism, not only in. th 
guise of apostate Jews like Elymas, bu 
in the form of great corporate interest 
which seek to exploit for revenue onl 
whole nations. It still takes men 0 
power to rebuke these materialistic force 
and to release the Spirit of God to a 
unhindered in China today as well % 
Cyprus yesterday. 


-. 
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Baptists Are Stirred to Fresh 
Interest in Missions 


There seems to be a sudden realization of the immense good 
that would be accomplished if every Northern Baptist church 
were to adopt the simple and practical rule of paying one-twelfth 
of its yearly quota every month. 

Baptists discern more clearly the spiritual motive of coopera- 
tion—the necessity for united and persistent attention to the sup- 
port of missionaries who during the past year, in spite of financial 
handicaps, surpassed all former records in the number of bap- 
tisms. 

This new viewpoint is shown by the rapid increase in the 
number of churches announcing, with the acceptance of their 
quotas, the determination to go at once on a monthly payment 
basis. 

Likewise churches with good records in the past show a dispo- 
sition to make still better ones. Platte Center, Nebraska, sent to 
the state office in May its askings for the first three months in ad- 
vance. This was a 100 per cent church last year. 

Fifty-eight New York State churches are enrolled as regular 
monthly contributors and the list is growing. 

Similar messages from Arizona and from Utah, where the 
churches paid in the first month of the new fiscal year more than 
one-twelfth of their assigned quota, show how widespread is the 
movement. 

To encourage general adoption of the rule of monthly pay- 
ments, it has been suggested that every state might establish, as 
some states in effect have done, an honor roll of churches, to in- 
clude all that adopt and adhere to the plan. 

Every church added to such a list furnishes something more 
than proof of a gain in church efficiency. It marks a solid gain f or 
the missionary forces that are struggling to enthrone Jesus Christ 
in the hearts of all mankind. It means that we shall do_ better 
and more consistently the work of carrying the Gospel into all 
the world. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
of the 


Northern Baptist Convention 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 
This Space Contributed by The Baptist 
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Here, There and Everywhere 
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annual inning in May. They were char- 
acterized by an optimistic faith, and in 
several cases were reported as the best 

held in many years. 

On THE FirrieTH anniversary of Leech- 
burg, Pa., church, and after extensive re- 
pairs, the meeting house was reopened 
with appropriate exercises, June 7. 

Rev. Georce L. Gress, graduated by the 

Pittsburgh Theological seminary this 
spring, has removed to Braddock, where 
he has been serving the church for the 
past year. 
' Tue First cHurcH, Mansfield, La., 
loaned its pastor, Rev. H. R. Holcomb, 
to the Baptist organized Bible class con- 
vention of Texas which held its eleventh 
annual session in Dallas June 16,'t7 and 
18. 

THE EIGHTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL session of 
the Pittsburgh association was held at 
the Sandusky Street church Thursday, 
June 4, over fifty churches being repre- 
sented. 


AT THE RECENT ANNUAL meeting of the 


Rochester, Pa., church, Rev. W. F. Bos- 
tick, pastor, more than 225 persons were 
present. A bountiful supper was served, 
the sixty-one new members who had been 
received during the year being seated at 
two special tables. After the supper the 
new members formed a double receiving 
line through which the others passed, 
greeting in turn. The church voted to 
send the pastor to the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Seattle, the first week in 
July. 

First CHurcH, Council Bluffs, lowa, at 
the annual business meeting increased 
Pastor J. F. Catlin’s salary $360 per year. 
The pastor baptized nineteen on Easter 
Sunday evening and six others were re- 
ceived during the day by letter and ex- 
perience. Altogether 152 new members 
were received into the church during the 
first year in the new meeting house, 
seventy-six of them by baptism, making 
a net increase in the membership of 113. 


Dr. T. M. Hormerster of South Solon, 
Ohio, was the special speaker at South 
Vienna, May 31, and on June 7 delivered 
the memorial address for the I. O. O. F., 
at Sinking Springs, Ohio. 

SuNpDAY, JUNE 28, was celebrated as 
home-coming day with the Sugar Creek 
church, Clinton association, Ohio. Doctor 
McChesney, president of Cedarville col- 
lege, and Dr. T. M. Hofmeister were 
speakers. 

SHARPSBURG, PA., extended a call to Rev. 
B. A. Wilson of Pine Grove, to become 
its pastor. He has accepted and is now 
on the field. 

Tue Baptist cHuRCH of Marshall, Mich., 
reports through its pastor, Rev. George 
H. Waid, three baptisms on Children’s 
day, making thirty-five baptisms since 
Mar. 1; fifteen received by letter and ex- 
perience. The pastor was granted leave 
of absence to attend the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention at Seattle. 

Dr. WaArREN L, STEEVES, pastor of the 
First church of Lima, Ohio, began his 
fifth year of ministry in that church on 


Sunday, June 7. During this period 503 
meembers have been received into the 
church, a large majority of them by bap- 
tism. 


Dr. G. F. Hott closed his pastorate with 
the First church of Lindsay, Calif., May 
31. At the reception on the preceding 
Friday evening two notes amounting to 
$1700, which have been obligations 
against the church for eleven years were 
burned. Provision has also been made 
to pay all other indebtedness by July 1. 
The pulpit committee is hoping soon to 
have the name of a man for the pastorate 
to recommend to the church. Doctor and 
Mrs. Holt are resting in Southern Cali- 
fornia preparatory to an extended trip to 
New England. 

Mr. AND Mrs. JoHN ImrieE, Scotch Evan- 
gelistic singers of Springfield, Mo., are 
assisting in an evangelistic campaign 
with the First church, Overland Park, 
Kan. Rev.-G. G. Riggan, teacher at the 
Kansas Baptist seminary, is pastor. 

CLAYTON PEPPER was ordained at Vernon, 
N. Y., June 12. The moderator was 
Edward F. Wood; clerk, Frederick L. 
Anderson. President Clarence Barbour, 
E.G, -Platner,,C., J., Oxley) and eH--B: 
Hilton had leading parts on the program. 

THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION So- 
CIETY has appointed Rev. H. W. Vodra, 
director of religious education for East- 
ern Washington and Northern Idaho, 
with headquarters in 501 Empire State 
Building, Spokane, after July 1. 

TRING CHURCH IN ENGLAND celebrated a 
few weeks ago its 270th anniversary. 

Pastor F, T. KtotzscHe and Mrs. 
Klotzsche of Havana, IIl., have the 
pleasure of -occupying a_ redecorated 
parsonage. He baptized three converts 
a short time ago, and the Sunday school 
is flourishing. A helpful church confer- 
ence was recently held here by Doctors 
Hopkins and Gilmore. 


On Sunpay, JuNE 14, Rev. Russell M. 


THE BAPTIS! 


Brougher was visiting his father, D) 
James Whitcomb Brougher in Los Ar 
geles. At the morning service, th’ 
father spoke on “What Dad Owes t| 
Jim,” and the son on “What Jim Owe 
to Dad.” ; 

Pastor Epwarp BLEAKNEY’s church j| 
Utica, N. Y., is taking steps to secure | 
new organ. 

Pastor A. Z. Myers of South Cheste) 
Pa., is trying the experiment of a mimee| 
graphed bulletin; also the more impor 
tant experiment of a summer Bible schog 
for pupils of all grades from kindergarte 
to adult. 

AT THE First CHURCH, Wichita, Kan 
forty new members were welcomed t 
fellowship at the May communior 
Within the last year, 279 were received 
and the present membership number 
1737. | 

BostoN CHURCHES observed “Bunker Hil 
Day” June 17. | 


Dr. M. L. Tuomas, director of religion 
education for Northern California, is pub 
lishing for ten weeks the C. V. S. News t 
serve the interests of the church vacatio) 
schools of his district. 


| 


Pastor G. A. LEICHLITER of Prospec 
Avenue church, Buffalo, publishes in hi 
weekly church bulletin every week on 
of his own original poems, under copy 
right, and they are good ones. 


RussELtL Moore anp Arthur M. Spille 
were ordained at Kenmore, N. Y., Jun 
4, The moderator was Rev. Geo. A 
Briggs; clerk, Rev. J. Archie Barkei 
The sermon was delivered by Rey. R. A 
Fuller, Kenmore. Rev. C. Willis, Tona 
wanda, Rev. Thomas Cowan, Nort! 
Tonawanda, and Rey, A. C. Rockefeller 
Buffalo, also participated. 


EpwIn OMARK, who graduated fror 
Bethel seminary, St. Paul, last spring 
was ordained to the gospel ministry il 
the Bethel church, Minneapolis, May I 


— ——— 


mination in Chicago. 


Sunday School Reunion, 9:30 
Anniversary Sermon, 11:00 


THIRTY YEARS IN A DOWN-TOWN. 
CHURCH IN CHICAGO! | 
| 


THE GREATER IMMANUEL CHURCH 


of Chicago 
2320 S. Michigan Avenue 


will celebrate the Thirtieth Anniversary of thell | 
Pastorate of REV. JOHNSTON MYERS | 
Sunday, June 28th 


Denominational Meeting, 7 :45 


Friends of the Church and the Pastor are expected to be 
present in large numbers. 


The longest Baptist pastorate in the State of Illinois. | 
The longest Baptist pastorate in the history of the Deno- 


| 


Dinner, 1 P. M. | 
Young People’s Gathering, 6:30 | 


; a 

‘As a result of the labors of Miss Mary 
rances Johnson, Baptist student secre- 
‘ry at the Mississippi State College for 
Yomen, Columbus, Miss., fifty Baptist 
‘rls of that institution recently resolved 
‘ give to the Baptist church of that city 
{ much each week as they spend for 
indy, ice-cream, gum and _ the like. 
‘ney found the amount to be $27.45. 
Michigan has recently passed a law 
shich provides, that “Whenever, in the 
inion of the state administrative board, 
e safety of the public demands the 
pping of every vehicle, whether motor, 
wse-drawn, or otherwise, upon ap- 
joaching and before passing over any 
(ossing at grade of railroads, interurban, 
e ‘suburban railways with public 
‘teets, highways, alleys, private roads, 
ivate ways and crossings, the said 
ate administrative board shall desig- 
ite such crossing a ‘Stop Crossing’.” 
Jilwaukee railroad records show that 
tore than one-third of the auto acci- 
mts on railroad crossings are due to 
(ivers running into trains. 


Meelacing that America needs a rebap- 
tm in Americanism, ex-United States 
mator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen de- 
fered the main address at the fifty-ninth 
nual commencement exercises of the 
xddie school in the historic First 
durch of Hightstown, N. J., on Monday, 
ine 8. “Today we find too great a tend- 
€cy toward frivolity in our social life, 
to flippant a recognition of our duty as 
cizens, of the Republic,” said Sena- 
te Frelinghuysen. “The growing tend- 
€cy toward socialism and bolshevism in 
F national life has become a serious 
Mace to the perpetuity of our cher- 
ined institutions. Paternalism and pure 
mocracy will not mix. The truth is, 
v: have too much government. We have 
2? much legislation and too many laws.” 
teceding the address, the largest gradu- 
ang class in the history of the school 
setved diplomas from Judge Horace 
Hberson, vice-president of the board of 
€rporators. The valedictory address 
vs delivered by Damon deBlois Wack, 
© New York City, who spoke on “The 
“ass of 1925.” Initiation of new mem- 
rs in course and honorary members of 
t: Cum Laude society was conducted 
b J. Walter Reeves, president of the 
Siolarship organization, and William 
fery Barras, secretary. Hiram E. 
ets, of the board of corporators, and 
\istav W. Romweber, former faculty 
, were the honorary members 
Itiated this year. Damon deBlois Wack 
© New York was awarded the Wyckoff 
hor prize for scholarship, loyalty and 
ymise of future success, and Harold M. 
eerman, of Newport, R. I., received the 
a service prize for unselfish service 
“ring the past year. These awards are 


sarded as the highest to be obtained 
a Peddie. 


: 


A new high record in Y. M. C. A. 
building and expansion campaigns is the 
result achieved by the people of Detroit 
in the ten-day period ending May 15— 
$5,502,000 is the total raised, $5,000,000 
having been the goal; 12,400 citizens of 
all faiths united in their contributions 
for larger service for the city’s 141,000 
young men and 60,000 boys of eleven to 
eighteen years. 


A new invention is helping to revive 
an old custom. Family morning prayers 
used to be as much a part of the life 
of early America as spinning-wheels and 
town-council meetings. But with the early 
rapid growth of cities and commuting 
and hurried breakfasts, they have become 
more and more rare. Now they are 
being revived in Boston and Chicago. 
“The Morning Watch,” a service broad- 
cast daily by the Y. M. C. A. has been 
attracting increasing interest. Prominent 
ministers lead the services for the thou- 
sands who listen in. 


Three hundred high school boys and 
girls recently told the Religious Educa- 
tion association why they believed the 
church was of value to their communi- 
ties. The papers were in response to a 
prize essay contest inaugurated by the 
association upon the topic, “Does It 
Make Any Difference to Our Town 
Whether or Not Our Church Continues 
Its Sunday Services and Its Other Ac- 
tivities?” All of the contestants regard- 
ed the church as essential to the life 
of the community. The reasons were 
many and varied, ranging from the eco- 


- nomic value of the church to the com- 


munity to its spiritual value. The radio 


received its share of attention, the young 
people defending the position that the 
warmth and fellowship of the church 
service could not be displaced by the 
funny supplement and the loud speaker. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Judson College, Rangoon, Burma, has 
five racial groups enrolled among its 
students. These are Chinese, Indians, 
Anglo-Indians, Karens, and Burmese. 
Sixty per cent of these are Christians 
and all have been changed by their in- 
timate relations with the Christians. The 
new stereopticon lecture on Judson col- 
lege gives much additional information. 
It may be booked at the stereopticon 
depositories of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation in New York, Granville and 
Chicago. 


The Federal School of Missions, in 
which some California Baptists are 
prominent workers, will be held at beau- 
tiful Mt. Hermon, in the Santa Cruz 
mountains, July 4-11. Mrs. Montgom- 
ery’ “Prayer and Missions” will be 
studied, also the books on Latin-Ameri- 
can and Slavic work. Mrs. John Fer- 
guson of New York, president of the 
Council for Home Missions, is expected 
to be one of the speakers, as is also 
Mrs. Jeannette Emrich, formerly mis- 
sionary in Mesopotamia. There will 
be forum methods, a veranda class for 
young women, a story hour for chil- 
dren, and a school of missions for -boys 
and girls. 


One of the interesting events in the 
drive now being put on by the Baptist 
Women of Rhode Island in connection 
with the Golden “Anniversary of the 
Woman’s Home Mission society, was 
held at the Cranston Street Roger Wil- 
liams church on June 3:.. About 150 
women, representing all ‘but a very few 
of the smallest churches of the state, 
were present. Associations sat together 
and vied with each other in singing songs 
and reciting jingles. Much praise is due 
Mrs. Maurice Dunbar and Mrs. Harriet 
S. Quinham for preparing the appropri- 
ate associational songs and jingles. There 
was also singing by the whole group 
under the direction of Mrs. George F. 
Sturtevant with Mrs. Maurice R. Bate- 
man at the piano. The program was in 
charge of Mrs. William Reid, state chair- 
man of the Golden Anniversary commit- 
tee, who made an introductory address 
on “Golden Wheels” and then called on 
several of the women to give three- 
minute speeches. Followed reports from 
the churches. Mrs. F. L. Cleveland intro- 
duced the associational finance chairman: 
Warren association, Mrs. W. C. Mur- 
dock; Providence association, Mrs. C. E. 
Burr; Roger Williams association, Mrs. 
Lucie H. Libby, and Narragansett asso- 
ciation, Miss Maud B. Nichols. These 
chairmen called upon the churches in 
their respective associations to give their 
quotas and the amount raised. The re- 
sponse was heartening and stimulated 
much enthusiasm. Although the time set 
for the intensive drive was only half over 
many churches reported their quotas 
reached and a few had gone way over 
the top. 
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Rev. Samuel William Hughes, famous 
as the pastor of Westbourne Park 
chapel, London, and Rev. Henry How- 
ard, the outstanding preacher of Aus- 
tralia, will preach and lecture in this 
country during the months of July, Aug- 
ust and September under the auspices of 
the Church Peace Union and World Al- 
liance for International Friendship 
through the Churches. 

A new social and educational building 
of the First Baptist church. Brockport, 
N. Y., was dedicated recently. Pastor 
Henry W. Stevens led in the service of 
dedication, which included the presenta- 


This building is a real achievement and 
represents hard work and heroic sacri- 
fice on the part of the church. It is a 
monument to a great conviction of the 
value of the educational function of the 
church. The old Brockport church is 
entering upon a new day. 

The fifty-ninth commencement of 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me., goes on 
record as the greatest in its history. 
Degrees were conferred upon 141 per- 
sons. Pres. Clifton D. Gray, formerly 
editor of The Standard and first man- 
aging editor of THE Baptist, teports 
the following gains during his five years 
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NEW SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL BUILDING AT BROCKPORT, N.. Y. 


tion of the keys by William E. Winegard, 
chairman of the building committee, and 
their acceptance for the congregation by 
Walter M. Brunson, president of the 
board of trustees. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Alfred E. Isaac, exec- 
utive secretary of the Baptist Union of 
Rochester and Monroe county. The 
services of dedication continued through- 
out the day and week. Other principal 
speakers were Dr. J. W. A. Stewart, of 
Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Frank O. Erb, 
professor religious education, Rochester 
Theological seminary; Mr. Dougal E. 
Young, secretary boys’ work, Rochester 
Central “Y"; Rev. E. M. Griffin, Wil- 
liamsville, N. Y.; Rev. L. E. Ford, Sala- 
manca, N. Y., and Rev. Clinton W. Wun- 
der, pastor of the Baptist Temple, Roch- 
ester. G. Roy Nellis, treasurer of the 
building fund, made a report showing 
that the cost of the building was ap- 
proximately $50,000, all but $8,000 paid 
or pledged. The new building is well 
adapted to the social and educational 
work of the church. The style of archi- 
tecture is a modified English Gothic. The 
interior decoration is of early English 
design. The building is artistic and at- 
tractive. On the second floor are cradle 
roll, beginners, primary, junior and in- 
termediate rooms; also one class-room 
for high school girls, library and toilet 
facilities. On the main floor is a large 
foyer, parlor, social hall, with stage and 
dressing rooms, the church office and a well 
equipped kitchen. The building plan 
calls for a remodeled house of worship; 
this, however, will be undertaken later, 
probably some time during the next year. 


in office: Students from 482 to 642; 
paid for instruction, from $59,000 to $97,- 
000; total income from $122,000 to $203,- 
000; endowment funds from $1,200,000 
to $1,700,000. The outstanding an- 
nouncements were of the completion 
of new endowment fund of $600,000 and 
final payment of the general board of 
education gift of $200,000 toward this 
sum; and the gift of $150,009 for a new 
indoor athletic building. 


Brown University conferred upon Rev. 
J. M. Stifler the honorary degree of 
D.D. at the last commencement; upon 
Joseph L. Peacock?) D.D.; >John ©EL 
Clarke, LL.D.; Margaret B. Stillwell, 
A.M.; Albert E. White, Sc.D.; George L. 
Kittredge, LL.D., and Thomas Burgess, 
D.D. The Providence Journal carried a 
cross-page panel with all of their pic- 
tures. 


The First church of Waterloo, Iowa, 
gave a reception Thursday evening, May 
11, in honor of all new members re- 
ceived since the dedication of their new 
church home. The occasion was spon- 
sored by the members of the advisory 
board of the church and followed the 
annual banquet and business meeting. 
In the service of recognition, brief ad- 
dresses were made by representatives 
of the various boards and affiliated or- 
ganizations of the church. A response 
was given by one of the new members. 
The pastor, Rev. R. E. Williamson, led 
in presenting the covenant obligations 
and presented baptismal certificates, 
The church has made a net gain of 183 
during the past sixteen months. 
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Plans are maturing for a world coi 
ference on narcotic education to be he 
in the city of Philadelphia in June, 192 


The degree of doctor of philosoph 
was conferred this spring by the Un 
versity of Chicago upon the followin 
graduate students in the divinity schoa 
Laird Thomas Hites, Lucy Whitne 
Markley, Maurice Joseph Neuberg an 
William Holt Smith. 


At its last annual commenceme: 
Acadia college conferred honorary di 
grees upon citizens of the United Stat 
as follows: Doctor of divinity, Georg 
Randolph Baker, New York, Auste 
Kennedy De Blois, Boston; doctor « 
laws, William Reginald Morse, Chengt 
China. Dr. and Mrs. H. T. DeWoli 
gave the college $1600 to found a bursa 
in memory of their son, Henry Burto 
De Wolfe, who was killed overseas. 


Chicago Baptist ministers held the la 
meeting of the season at the Old Pe 
ple’s Home in Maywood as guests ¢ 
the institution. Their wives and oth 
friends had also been invited. Abo 
250 persons were present. Luncheo 
was served by the ladies of Maywoo 
church. Plans are under consideratio 
for the building of an addition to tt 
home which will cost $200,000. A speci 
campaign will be undertaken among tl 
churches in the interest of the hom 
in the fall. 


Mr. F. Taylor Gurney, of the Woo 
lawn church, Chicago, has completed 
three-year appointment as teacher in tl 
American high school, Teheran, Persi 
and is now on his way home. He wi 
probably spend a short time in the Hol 
Land on his way, and touch at variot 
points of interest on the shores of tt 
Mediterranean. His father, Mr. Freder 
J. Gurney of the same church and of tt 
University of Chicago, sails from Ne 
York on the “Leviathan,” July 4, an 
will meet the young man in Paris. T 
gether they will spend a few days ¢ 
the continent and a month or more} 
England and Scotland, returning | 
America in the latter part of August. 


By way of correction of an item 0 
page 314 of our April 11 issue, thit 
column to the right, concerning Sunda} 
school work in the second item, Pres 
dent E. A. Bigelow of Central Philij 
pine college writes: “For over fiftec 
years we have been publishing in ot 
dialect paper, Ang Manugbantala, 
Sunday-school lessons on about the sam 
graded plan. This year we begin a ne 
departure of the same, including kinde 
garten lessons for the little folks at 
C. E. topics in English for all of o 
young people’s societies. We are hop 
to develop this paper into a really val 
able organ of the Protestants of th 
region. You know what a job this 
and can sympathize with us. We als 
hope to do the press work in our sme 
shop here at Central, but we are han 
capped not a little for equipment. Ju 
now we need most of all a larger pap 
cutter, at least 28-inch. If you kno 
where there is one that can be had f 


the asking, you might send me a radi 
gram.” ¥ 
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(ys the eve of Memorial day Sunday, a few weeks ago, 
“a certain choir leader in one of our churches 
find that three members of his chorus refused to take 
%t in the Sunday night musical program because it was 
nit on patriotic lines and contained songs not strictly re- 
ijous. The aim of the chorister was to enrich the love 
country among the members of the congregation by 
alling the great human interests and the high spiritual 
yites which emerged in the struggle of ’61 to 65. The 


gram was a beautiful blending of hymns and songs 


“amemorating that strenuous period of American his- 
icy which expressed the deep emotions awakened by the 
Cil war and voiced the principles involved and the sac- 
tices offered. There was really no cleavage between 
“old the Fort” and “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys 
Ae Marching.’ Patriotism seemed to be a corporate 
pit of religion and the love of Christ did not clash with 
ti love of country. But three young men studying for 
it Christian ministry looked upon musical expressions of 
biriotism in a religious meeting as alien to worship. 


Perhaps this is an extreme case of compartmentizing 
rigion as a thing separate from worldly affairs and at- 
tcuated by the idea that Christians are pilgrims passing 
tough a hostile country to their fatherland which is in 
: , When D. L. Moody lived in Chicago he was ac- 
‘ted on the street by a heavenly-minded crank who 
‘ed him where he was going. On being informed that 
'. Moody was on his way to the polls to cast his vote, 
f fanatic exclaimed, “Vote! Isn’t your citizenship in 
“Ves,” said Mr. Moody, “but I pay taxes in 
dk county.’ Citizenship in heaven was the only citizen- 
tp most Christians had in the days when the New Testa- 
int was written, and therefore patriotism in our sense of 
word was unknown. But since democracy became 
ular and governments derive their just powers from 
consent of the governed, citizenship has taken on a 
adth of responsibility commensurate with the dignity 
the Christian religion. The kingdom of God has also 
en on a larger interpretation in keeping with the dis- 
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: Religion and Patriotism 


covery that the will of God is to be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven. 


And yet the idea still prevails to a great extent that the 
churches are segregated institutions limited in their mis- 
sion to the salvation of souls, and by the salvation of the 
soul is meant deliverance of the individual from the eternal 
consequences of sin and from the power of personal sin in 
his life. The world is regarded as lost and doomed, await- 
ing the fate of Sodom when the time is ripe. There is 
truth in this view of the church and the world, but it is 
not all the truth. The larger truth is that the churches 
have a mission to society as well as to souls. The home, 
the school, the state, are still the concern of the churches. 
The character of the community in which we all live to- 
gether cannot be divorced from the churches in which we 
worship together without grave consequences both to the 
churches and the community. Crime is a social condi- 
tion in which individuals are enmeshed and with which 
the state endeavors to deal. Last year crime cost the 
United States three times more than the entire expense of 
maintaining the federal government. Have the churches no 
concern here? Can the churches deal successfully with, 
workingmen as individuals without taking a vital interest 
in industrial conditions? 


Religion and patriotism must go hand in hand. The 
churches must have a responsibility to the state. When it 
is right they must support it with all the loyalty of loving 
citizens and teach their children loyalty; but when it is 
wrong or headed in the wrong direction, the churches must 
point out the wrongs with unerring fidelity and fearlessly 
call upon the state to repent. Only in this way can the 
churches be worthy of the rich, prophetic ministry which 
they have inherited and answer to the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. The churches and the state must 
forever remain apart so far as religious liberty is con- 
cerned; but so far as community life is concerned the 
churches must continue to bear their full share of the 
common burdens of society. 
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The Illusion of Words 


OME ONE has well said that words are wagons to 
carry ideas from one mind to another. “Words are 
vehicles of thought; words are symbols of things; words 
are signs of reality. Some words are like the stage-coach 
we saw the other day at Miles City, Mont. There it 
stood at the railway station, a relic of bygone days, a 
memory of frontier life, discarded, obsolete, preserved 
only as a sign of progress by the side of the leviathan loco- 
motive which panted to be off across the mountains. Every- 
body knew that the stage-coach was a thing of the past and 
did not take it seriously as a present-day carrier. But un- 
fortunately archaic words are not so easily recognized as 
having served their day. We still persist in using the 
stage-coach word to carry the mail-sack of our ideas espe- 
cially in religion when the locomotive, the automobile and 
the airplane wait to serve us with greater facility. 


Nearly all the trouble we have in religious controversy 
arises from the use of words. A college president was 
accused by a leading trustee of permitting higher criti- 
cism to be taught in the school. With rare wisdom the 
president said, “I ought to know what is being taught, be- 
cause with the aid of the dean and faculty I have out- 
lined every course, and if you will tell me what you mean 
by the term ‘higher criticism’ I will tell you whether we 
are teaching it in our college.” The trustee stuttered and 
stammered and finally said to the president, “What is 
higher criticism?’ Here was a man, intelligent in busi- 
ness matters, using religious terms which he did not un- 
derstand. He had an idea that higher criticism was akin 
to atheism, and when it was explained that higher criti- 
cism is simply an honest attempt on the part of Bible 
students to discover the authors, the dates, the occasion of 
the various books of the Bible he was enlightened and his 
fears put to rest. 


The printer and the poet did not use words in the same 
way when the printer made the poet say, “Sermons in 
books, stones in the running brooks, and good in every- 
thing.” What the poet really wrote was, “Sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks, and good in every- 
thing.” The printer and the poet were the poles apart in 
the thoughts which the words were intended to carry. 
One had the matter-of-fact mind and saw sermons only in 
books and stones only in running brooks, while the other 
had imagination and heard sermons in the history of the 
stones and read volumes of literature in the flowing 
streams. The matter-of-fact mind is very valuable in the 
exact sciences of mathematics and chemistry ; but the artist 
sees in the forest more than so many feet of lumber. To 
the logger the forest means lumber, to the poet it means 
life and beauty. The Bible has suffered at the hands of 
the printer who was bound to make it mean just what it 
says to him. The poetry of it does not appeal to him, and 
when he reads the colorful words of prophets, psalmists 
and the Lord himself, he insists on robbing them of their 
perspective and spiritual content. No one suffered more 
than our Lord at the failure of the people to interpret his 
physical words by spiritual concepts. When he spoke of 
leaven they thought of bread and when he referred to 
water they thought of wells. His deeply spiritual concept 
in the words, “This is my body,” has been woefully ma- 
terialized by the matter-of-fact mind, and upon the mis- 


interpretation of the spiritual rock of a definite Christi 
experience has been built up a great ecclesiastical syste 
because the printer and not the poet was leading ¢ 
thought of the people. - 


But one of the most serious effects of words upon pe 
ple is the illusion that if they know the words they ther 
fore know the things the words stand for. The rae 
hood of God is a most beautiful phrase, and it is off 
upon the lips of men and in the pages of books. T 
words are so fine and so full of spiritual wealth 
thousands of us rest in the words without putting 
into the currency of daily life. Perhaps a more telling i 
tration of the illusion of words is found in the popul 
phrase, “the brotherhood of man.” But the brotherhor 
of man is one thing as an academic definition and anoth 
thing as a social demonstration. Some good people 1 
in the definition under the illusion that they know wha 
means when as a matter of fact we do not know w 
anything means until we have lived it. Preachers 0: 
speak fluently enough about the atonement and well th 
may because it is the very heart of theology; but no 
truth has suffered more from the illusion of words 
this fundamental doctrine. Only the man who carries 
cross understands the crucifixion; only the man w 
moved by love to carry on a ministry of reconcil 
appreciates the atonement. 


How it would shorten the sermons of preachers, ¢ 
down the long talks in prayer meetings, attenuate t 
bulky volumes on religion and even condense the conte 
of religious journals, if all who talk and write were li 
in their words to the actual knowledge of experi 
Is it not about time that a new movement be started 
save people from the illusion of words by some simp 
but practical method which will prevent them from ret 
ing in the false assurance that they know what certa 
experiences are because they are used to the words whi 
define and describe the experiences? 


Patriotism and Loyalty 


ATRIOTISM is an instinct, deep as life. It is love 
one’s country and people. It is absent only fro 
breast of irresponsible fools. .But difference in op 
about what is best for the country is not a difference 
patriotism, and he who for the purpose of discredii 
another’s opinion calls it unpatriotic proves himself 1 
eyes of the wise both insolent and unworthy of credit. 
shows that his own expression of opinion hides som 
sincerity that cannot bear the light and must be h 
rowdy manners. This is a prevalent form of po 
hypocrisy at the present time, and otherwise highl 
spectable people are not ashamed to resort to it. 
loyalty is another matter. It is fidelity to the governn 
to which one owes fealty. It includes conscientt 
obedience to law, earnest effort to improve the pro 
of government, and faithful adherence to constitu 
methods in political action. It is not an instinct of 
emotion, it is a moral principle, limiting and definin 
duty of the citizen. It permits either approval or | 
approval of the existing political and social status; D 
either case, it impels one to seck just ends by 1 
means. Whether in fact more men seek unjust en 
lawful means or just ends by unlawful means, onl 
angels know; but either of these groups is barred 
own sootiness from sneering at the other’s line. Both 
be patriotic, but neither is loyal. 
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~The World in Transit 


v4 By U. M. McGuire 


i 


o3MS 


VERNMENT BY FOREIGNERS 
TO ANNOY CHINESE. 


‘is a tangled mess that confronts the statesmanship of 
dons in China. For more than a century that land has 
yn the scene of foreign commercial and military aggres- 
a. The nation lacks political unity. Foreign adven- 
ats have fomented dissension as a means of securing a 
) upon the resources and industry of China. Local and 
ave leaders have been corrupt and self-seeking and have 
« always been proof against the lure of foreign bribery. 
Jeneral result is that China is governed by treaties which 
f signed under compulsion and is occupied by the sol- 
iS, guns, courts and tax collectors of foreign nations. 
tators want to rid China of all forms of foreign dom- 
jon. The reply of foreign governments has consisted 
ely of gunfire, additional battleships, and legation 
tds with fixed bayonets. The effect does not seem to be 
thing. Meanwhile, along thousands of miles of common 
eder lies the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, dili- 
etly trying to extend its influences over China. If China 
es “red” look for the deluge. Neither a slogan nor force 
a solve the problems involved. There is need for a 
ndly recognition of the rights of the Chinese people 
of friendly cooperation with them in efforts to secure 
nse rights. The best way to reach a solution is to remove 
n Chinese territory every foreign battleship, gun, ma- 
i, guard, concession, extra-territorial court and guar- 
y of security for foreign investments, and to leave 
Histian missionaries unhampered and politically unem- 
acassed for twenty-five years. 


NIA CAN PRODUCE 
GRS AS WELL AS DREAMERS. 


a thinking of India as a factor in the future affairs of 
world, one may well inquire what nation has produced 
ee remarkable men of action. An example for inspiring 
‘v is Jamsetji Nusservanji Tata. Born an Indian 
see in 1839, the time and place of his birth promised a 
inified but somewhat shiftless dreamer. But note his 
ievements. Beginning without great wealth in that 


ies capacity. He met and overcame not only the natural 
uculties of such a situation, but also the bitter opposi- 
c of great business rivals. He established great botanical 
alens at Bombay. He harnessed the streams flowing 
iin from the Ghats, used their impounded floods to 
ilize the parched land along their courses, and to de- 
sip electric energy for light and motor service in Bombay 
the amount of 100,000 horsepower. He built up at 
uishedpur one of the half-dozen greatest steel factories 
he world. All this while he was dreaming and carrying 
i Other ways to benefit the people of India. When he 
Kl a quarter of a century ago, he had become one of the 
Id’s great masters of industry and he left a son fitted 
varry on the enterprises he had created. Mahatma 
édhi is India. Rabindranath Tagore is India. Jamsetji 
sservanji Tata is India. Has the world anything greater 
ffer in this generation? 


iz: HONOLULU BECOME 
CE CAPITAL OF THE PACIFIC? 


et no man despair of ultimate peace. Wars and ru- 
¢s of war and worse than beth, makers of war for pe- 
liary profit, still persist; but more and more the purpose 
eace is forming in the mind of mankind. One of the 
it heartening reports comes out of the heart of the 
dific. A group of leading Hawaiians, collaborating with 
kerts of many nations in social science, politics and in- 


twded and impoverished land, he exhibited marked busi-_ 


ational law, announces plans for the establishment in_ 


Hawaii of an institute of international relations. The in- 
stitute is intended to function as a world organ of investi- 
gation, conference, friendly understanding and peace. The 
first sessions will be held this summer. Something more 
than pleasant conversations will be attempted. The aim 
is to create an organization of such thoroughness, breadth 
and influential contact as to anticipate and eliminate causes 
of war, and to lift international relations from the plane 
of secret diplomatic bargaining to that of open and intelli- 
gent cooperation. In the words of one of the promoters 
the idea is to make Honolulu the “peace capital of the 
Pacific.” Some such accredited organ of friendly con- 
ference is needed in order to supplement the League of 
Nations and to give encouragement and expression to the 
growing purpose of peace, and to reinforce that purpose 
with intelligent common understanding. 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 
IN THE TENNESSEE WRANGLE, 


In the multitude of counselors in the Tennessee anti- 
evolution case—of business men seeking to gain an honest 
penny by capitalizing the excitement, of newspapers in 
quest of pep for their news columns, of orators grooming 
their prospects for new Chautauqua tours and of theologi- 
cal disputants sparring for partisan advantage—there is 
confusion, and the real issue is in danger of being lost. In 
that case, not orthodoxy, heresy, fundamentalism, modern- 
ism, evolution or the Bible is on trial. On these several 
subjects there has been and will probably be an ocean of 
words, nearly all inconsequential. The precise point at 
issue is this: Has a state a constitutional right to prescribe 
what may be taught in its own public schools concerning 
any subject connected with religion? If the court does not 
become befogged by extraneous matters, the decision will 
be made simply upon this point. And so far as the con- 
stitution of the United States is concerned, there is little 
ground for doubt that the state has that right. The ques- 
tion is purely one of law, and there is no occasion for the: 
hullabaloo. Of course, in the exercise of that right the 
state accepts and invites the natural consequences of its 
acts, and in this instance those consequences are not 
trivial, but they present a political, educational and social 
problem of specific concern to the people of Tennessee. 


FROM RIGHT WORDS LET US 
PASS ON TO BIGHT DEEDS. 


“All other things whatsoever ought to be secondary in 
the life of men who profess loyalty to Jesus Christ as 
Lord. Until men seek the freedom of Christ as the first 
object of life, that kingdom will be delayed. Confronted 
by the dishonest and unfair practices that prevail in large 
areas of the business and professional world, we here de- 
clare our belief that Christ’s principles are thoroughly prac- 
tical and necessary in business. We call upon all Chris- 
tian men to make their business a definite means of re- 
vealing Christ and extending his influence over all human 
hearts.” Who is responsible for this large and fine ideal? 
It is nobody less than the Men’s Church League, in its 
international conference in Columbus, Ohio, May 9, 1925. 
It has announced an ethical principle of business older than 
Moses, though in terms less specific and vigorous than his. 
Contemplate the state of economic society in which our 
bravest Christian laymen regard such a mild statement 
of generalities as a great spiritual adventure. And what 
is to come of it? The real adventure lies in an attempt to 
give a practical answer to that question. Perhaps they will 
attempt it next year. 
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The President’s Address Before the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Seattle, June 30 


Bye CART AE. 


ERVICE in your behalf has lately brought the inspir- 

ing opportunity of meeting many groups of Baptists 
in twenty-nine different states. Hundreds more have ex- 
pressed by correspondence, their views upon questions of 
policy and have reported interesting details of progress in 
their own fields. 

It would be an indulgence to spend the time available 
this morning in reviewing and summarizing the thrilling 
exploits of our great denominational organization com- 
prising the activities of nearly 9,000 churches in thirty- 
seven state convention areas and ten foreign mission fields 
with a capital investment of fully $350,000,000, and an 
annual expenditure of nearly $30,000,000; to illustrate the 
general statement that never in our history has there been 
so great interest in religion, never so great pressure upon 
the facilities of the local churches by those desiring the 
ministry of the gospel; to mention some of the high spots 
of the greatest year of ingathering on the foreign field 
during our century and more of mission work; to com- 
ment on the record of additions to churches in our home 
field, reaching a total unsurpassed in any previous years ; 
to assemble facts supporting the estimate that never in all 
our history have Northern Baptists given more money for 
religious purposes than in the fiscal year just closed. 

Such are some of the indications that in the vital task 
of the churches, the winning of souls to saving faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, we have seen a marvelous year. It is 
one of the functions of the annual session of this con- 
vention to serve as a great inspirational gathering for the 
presentation of the challenge of the unfinished task and 
review of the triumphs of the cross during the year just 
closed. During these convention days you will hear such 
messages from those whose lives are devoted to the king- 
dom enterprise in this country and around the world. The 
present duty, however, has to do with another important 
function of the convention session, the transaction of busi- 
ness for the purpose of insuring wise and efficient man- 
agement of our denominational missionary program. 


NEED OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


If all people who need the gospel were within the terri- 
tory of some local church and each local church were fur- 
nished with literature and educated leadership and strong 
enough to meet its local task without outside assistance, no 
denominational missionary organization would be neces- 
sary. Personal evangelism by individual church members 
under the leadership of devoted pastors and with the 
added inspiration of the services of the church would be 
the complete program for the fulfillment of the divine 
commission “Go ye into all the world.’ But because weak 
churches in the homeland need help from their stronger 
sisters and in response to the Macedonian cry of the great 
foreign mission fields, Northern Baptists began more than 
a century ago to set up cooperative agencies representing 
the local churches in the missionary enterprise. This co- 
operative spirit founded the state conventions and city 
mission societies, the home and foreign missionary so- 
cieties, the Publication society and the board of educa- 
tion. In comparatively recent years the Northern Baptist 
Convention was organized to represent the churches in all 
their activities outside their own local fields and a new 
agency was created to care for aged and disabled minis- 
ters and missionaries and the widows and dependents of 
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those who have died in the service. Still later, at the} 
ginning of the New World Movement the so-called ¢ 
operative program was launched, combining into one joj 
budget the proposed spending budgets of all the organiz 
tions that present combined activity of the local churehe 
including the state conventions and standard city mi 
sion societies. Under this plan it was proposed to mal 
the appeal for funds as one appeal for the whole Bapti 
enterprise, to have a central agency, the finance comm) 
tee, decide between the participating organizations as_ 
the relative size of their budgets, a central agency, # 
Board of Promotion, now called the Board of Missiona 
Cooperation, to take charge of selling the united progra 
to our constituency and the participating organizations 0 
erate, not as separate sovereignties, but as departments | 
the convention, the latter being the direct representative | 
all the churches cooperating in the missionary program. 


A CREATION OF, THE CHURCHES | 


This history is an important background for the buy 
ness program of the convention in reference to the mi 
sionary enterprise. This process of development offers : 
interesting analogy to the growth of the government off 
United States. Just as independent colonies joined im 
federal union which gradually established itself as a ce 
tral government representing all the people and not mere 
a federation of sovereign states, so the Northern Bapt 
Convention is not an alliance or federation of the old 
societies and state conventions but the direct creation | 
the churches themselves. If all the possible delegates we 
present here there would be more than 18,000 of yo 
nearly all representing churches in the proportion of 61 
to every church and one additional for each one hundr 
members. 


Thus the New World Movement was a logical expre 
sion of stronger denominational consciousness and the d 
sire for more complete cooperation. It set up an ide 
which naturally enough outran the missionary and denom 
national consciousness of some of our churches and som 
individuals but in its essential features it represents fl 
will of the great majority of our people. : 


Furthermore, the combination of the separate tasks im 
one complete whole has challenged the imagination of tl 
denomination to a new standard of consecration and d 
votion which may be held accountable in no small meastt 
for the great evangelistic results of the last few years. 


But having said this, we must admit candidly that, § 
a means of securing from our people the necessary finanei 
support for the combined missionary program the orga 
zation set up with the New World Movement has prove 
increasingly ineffective. In the face of unparallelled mi 
sionary opportunities at home and abroad, in spite of 
creasing numbers and a higher average of consecratio 
devotion on the part of our people the donation rece 
for the unified program dropped steadily from $10,500, 
in 1920-21 to the disappointing level of about $5,000, 
in the fiscal year just closed. f 


It is the outstanding business duty of this convent 
to face this situation frankly, analyze the causes for 
progressive failure and, so far as the remedy may 
found in action on our part, to take the necessary St 
to make our machinery more efficient. 
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first, in the interest of clearness and for our encour- 
ment we may eliminate the hindering factors in last 
ers campaign which will not recur or will be decreas- 
1y in evidence or are beyond the control of the con- 
etion. 

mportant among these factors is the reaction from the 
liges of the New World Movement period combined 
‘a the pressure of deferred building and equipment needs 
fhe local church. On the average during the past year 
1 great deficits have been in the large churches chiefly 
) these two allied reasons. These factors will not at 
ne disappear but it is fair to suppose that they will 
uinish in intensity. 

‘he time of the every-member canvass in different 
irches was an important factor in the deficit of last 
=. Up to April 30, 1924, there had been a continuing 
of pledges. Reliance for new pledges was placed upon 
(every-member canvass, the purpose being to train each 
I church to pledge its members to contribute on a regu- 
nonthly or. weekly basis. The canvass is usually made 
onjunction with the local church expenses and at dif- 
int times in different churches. Wherever a church 
Ing its canvass in the fall or winter failed to pro- 
« for the interval that had elapsed since May 1 an 
yyrmal deficit occurred last year which will not recur 
ucceeding years. 

Ye suffered increasingly throughout the period of the 
¢' World Movement from the unwise policy of taking 
eges for a period of years. It was the same error that 
sles organization in commercial business would commit 
te attempt were made to take orders for a period of 
és without constant and continuous cultivation of the 
ae. By common consent this unwise policy has been 
idoned and though its effects still persist in the lack of 
iwledge of our program on the part of our constitu- 
¢ this unfavorable factor will be steadily decreasing. 
mancial depression has been blamed for the decreas- 
receipts. Probably the effect has actually been less 
a we have supposed and in any case this is a decreas- 
etactor. 


LESS DISCUSSION, MORE PRACTICE 


has been assumed that controversy over the theolog- 
udoctrines accounted for considerable falling off in 
vaue. Just how much this has interfered can only be 
inised, but it is certainly a decreasing factor. From 
fy section of our territory the testimony is emphatic 
a theological differences interfere less and less with 
€200perative program. Less discussion of the science 
eligion and more practice of the art of religion, less 
‘ting about opinions, more ministering to the father- 
sand widows in their affliction; less vociferous insist- 
€ upon individual opinion and more tolerant devotion 
le great kingdom enterprise, these are increasingly the 
Ses of the great mass of our constituency. 

ltense personal loyalties to individual organizations 
the feeling that these organizations have separate 
Veignties with vested rights have kept alive some feel- 
3 Of rivalry and hindered us from fully trusting one 
Mer. These conditions have been real hindrances, but 
tare decreasing and may be expected to yield to better 
al understanding and ultimately to melt away in the 
t of devotion to the whole task. To recall again the 
try of our country will enable us to understand better 
‘natural accompaniments of the period of development 
‘igh which we are passing. 

Et there are other causes of the partial ineffectiveness 
ur promotional program which challenge careful 
Sis and consideration here because they can be cor- 
‘1 in part at least by adjustments in our machinery 
gh action by this convention. 
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First in importance is the lack of what one of our great 
pastors calls “feeling of church responsibility in building 
up the art of giving in its own constituency.’ The pro- 
motional organization was never intended to do the work 
of raising funds needed for the missionary enterprise. It 
was intended only to assist each church to bring to its 
own members a picture of world needs as vital and com- 
pelling as the evident needs of its local program and so 
to attain and maintain a worthy standard of missionary 
giving. The fact is that too many of us have yielded to 
the characteristic American notion that having created an 
organization and especially having “appointed a commit- 
tee,” in this case the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
our individual and church responsibility has been dis- 
charged and we may await with complacency or view with 
alarm, as occasion may demand, the results of the com- 
mittee’s operations. 


REMEDIAL METHODS 


This obstacle to efficient promotional work is easier to 
detect than it is to correct, vet several remedial methods 
suggest themselves. We should throw back the responsi- 
bility to the local church in every possible way and in par- 
ticular in adopting the spending budget for the current 
year the figure should be set at the total indicated by the 
size of the goals which the churches have adopted for 
themselves. In one state visited on June 15, 60 per cent 
of the churches had already accepted definite goals for the 
current year. Setting the spending budget at this aver- 
age figure will allay the feeling that local churches have 
nothing to decide about it and will leave the minds of our 
people open to consider methods of raising additional 
amounts to avert threatened curtailment of the missionary 
program. 

But the local church should by no means be left to make 
its decisions about participation in the missionary enter- 
prise without definite information about the needs, the 
ideal proportion between the local church budget and the 
missionary budget, the importance of mission study classes, 
and the importance of forwarding one-twelfth of the 
church quota every month. 

As a further means of fostering the feeling of respon- 
sibility on the part of the local church the convention might 
well consider the general policy of requiring referendum 
vote by the churches as a condition precedent to the final 
adoption of actions by the convention which involve im- 
portant changes of policy and which arouse marked dif- 
ference of opinion in the course of discussion here. Such 
a referendum would have been more consistent than the 
vote of the participating organization when the future 
denominational program was adopted inasmuch as the 
convention represents the churches themselves and not the 
state and national organizations. The cost of circulating 
ballots would be small and though many churches might 
not take advantage of the privilege it would have a very 
salutary effect if even a small percentage of our churches 
should debate and decide for themselves important quest- 
ions of policy and send in their ballots to be counted in 
the same proportion as their votes in the convention itself, 
that is one for each church and one additional for each 
100 members. 

Another weakness of the present plan is the loss of 
vividness and human interest occasioned by the combina- 
tion of the whole program into the unified budget. Our 
thinking has been too much in terms of dollars and quotas 
and not enough in terms of pieces of kingdom service into 
which the dollars were to be translated. The steps already 
taken towards concreting the budgets are in the right 
direction. Our selling campaign should be directed toward 
getting the items of the task into the minds and on the 
hearts of our constituency. 
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This brings us to the vexed question of designated gifts. 
An unfortunate misunderstanding between two committees 
resulted in some confusion about the procedure in regard 
to designated gifts last year. While continuing to stress 
the whole kingdom task and trying to educate our con- 
stituency to support it as a whole we must recognize the 
fact that some of our people give more happily to a special 
object than to a general program and some will give to a 
favorite cause or not at all. It should be made plain 
beyond doubt, in line with the so-called Indianapolis agree- 
ment of 1921 and various expressions. of the conventions 
since that time that designated gifts for purposes within 
the approved budget of the beneficiary organization will 
be applied intact to the purpose designated, will be in ad- 
dition to the receipts of the organization from distributable 
funds and will be counted on church and state quotas un- 
less the donor wishes otherwise. 


CHALLENGE TO GIVE NEEDED 


We have not only lost money by discouraging designated 
gifts but we have no doubt lost more than the deficits of 
the past five years by relying solely on the every-member- 
canvass and making no regular campaign for over-and- 
above gifts from individuals, either for the program as a 
whole or for objects within the budget. Of course the 
every-member canvass should be the base-line of giving 
and should be extended into every church. Every member 
of every Baptist church should be trained to stewardship 
as part of the privilege and duty of church membership. 
But people will pledge on an every-member canvass only 
what they can safely plan to give and will give beyond 
that level to objects which arouse their interest. For the 
last five years we have left this field of over-and-above 
giving open to other causes to the detriment of our mis- 
sionary enterprise. One pastor reports that within the 
past year sixteen other causes outside our denominational 
life secured substantial contributions from his congrega- 
tion. Another reports that one such cause secured more 
than the total missionary budget of his church because 
they made a definite, moving, human appeal for immediate 
action. Furthermore there are probably many men and 
women of substantial means in our constituency who 
ought for their own sakes to be challenged constantly to 
give to our missionary enterprise larger sums than they 
can properly give through the ordinary avenue of the every- 
member canvass. 

One individual Baptist who is not a large contributor to 
the denominational program gave to a single community 
welfare project in his own city last year an amount more 
than equal to the entire shortage in our missionary re- 
ceipts. He did this because the project was intelligently 
sold to him. A typical instance comes from a university 
city. “A man who had recently given $30,000 to a uni- 
versity drive here in the city subscribed $500 to the 
benevolent budget of the church, but remarked to the 
pastor that if the church had any special missionary enter- 
prise that it was interested in he would be glad to make 
an additional contribution.” 

Our people are nearly unanimous in the opinion that 
one of our greatest weaknesses has been the failure to 
provide machinery for regular and constant approach to 
prospective givers of large sums and that this mistake 
should at once be corrected. 

Your attention is now directed to an anomalous con- 
dition in ottir promotional organization which is a definite 
hindrance. Remember that the Board of Missionary Coop- 
eration is our selling organization created by the churches 
to aid in selling the entire program to all our people. 
In theory this promotional organization has entire charge 
of such activities and has its central committees and staff 
at headquarters, its field representatives, and its local pro- 
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motional agents in the various states. In fact the 
are made by the headquarters group in which repr 
tives of the national societies have a dominating in 
while the board is expected to use in each state a 
tional agent chosen by the state convention board, 
the state convention secretary. 

From a business point of view this 1s an unwor 
plan. It gives us a salesmanager that has no control 
his district salesmen. It is inconsistent, first beca 
whole theory of the New World Movement orga 
requires separation of the functions of administrat 
promotion for the sound reason that salesmanshi 
highly specialized business and it is no more likely to 
that a great administrator will be a good salesman 
is that the foreman of a factory will be able to sel 
on the road. Second, it is inconsistent to expect 
resentative of one of the participating organization 
in part of his time as the agent of all the organ 
together. In practice this double duty has occasioned 
questions over proper division of time and naturall 
state secretaries who look to their own boards for 
orders in state affairs are reluctant to recognize 
authority on the part of the Board of Missiona 
operation when exercising their separate functio1 
promotional director for the state. For example 
last year the administrative committee voted to 
state promotional directors to include in each mon 
port the list of churches that had taken their every- 
canvass. In view of the reliance placed on the 
member canvass to produce the entire amount of 
required this information would seem to be import 
the central promotional agency to have. Yet in hardlyz 
of the states was this information forthcoming fro 
local directors and only lately through volunteer effor 
it been compiled from about 12 per cent of the chu 
In the third place except in some of the smaller and 
compact states we are asking an impossible task of 
state secretary when we expect him to divide his time 
tween two tasks either of which is a busy full-time 

This suggestion involves no criticism of the devo 
experienced men who represent the various states as 
tive secretaries. Just the contrary is the case. Th 
have managed at all with a plan which is inheren 
practical speaks volumes for the high level of capa 
consecration which our state secretaries have disp 
But where the plan has worked well as it has espe 
some of the more compact states, it has been beca 
the extraordinary dual ability of the secretary a5” 
ministrator and salesman. 


SALESMANSHIP AND ADMINISTRATION — 


A study of the receipts from the various states for” 
past year, arranged in order of their approximation t0” 
goal will show that with few exceptions, in the ca 
the states in the lower half of the column the stat 
tary-has either proved a poor salesman, though undoubte 
a good administrator, or has a task too big for him on 
count of the size of his field, or is not in sympathy 
the policies of the Board of Missionary Coopera 

Only one state convention board during the past J 
assumed the independent right to determine its own qu 
and the percentage to be retained for its own use, Wi 
ostensibly remaining in the cooperative program. 11k 
sult is illuminating. That state board retained and §P 
for its own work an amount about 20 per cent in & 
of the budget assigned them by the finance committe 
the convention and allocated to the rest of the mission 
program outside their state only about 40 per cent OF 
amount asked for. 

Our promotional method must become one thing 
other. Either we must have a central promotional agé 
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th local district agents whom it can control, whether the 
ne person serve as state secretary or not, and with full 
thority to choose its representatives and release those 
10 do not produce results, or we must turn over to the 
te conventions the entire responsibility of promotion, 
‘h in its own territory, in behalf of all the organizations. 
ithe latter case there would be no need of the Board of 
ssionary Cooperation at all except a centtal treasury 
jl a small skeleton organization for routing deputation 
wrkers, providing literature, etc. 

We now come to the central business question to be 
zed and settled by this convention: How large a budget 
{Il be approved this year for the participating organiza- 
as? Shall it be on the basis of the $6,700,000 originally 
mated by the finance committee as required to carry on 
* whole program at its existing level? Somé oppose 
fs plan on the ground that to set too high a goal is dis- 
(raging and that the denomination needs the psychology 
success which would be afforded by reaching a lower 
lective. 

Jr shall it be about $5,000,000, the level of the past 
«rs contributions? This is urged as sound and con- 
evative business policy on the theory that the level of 
ling during the past year indicates the will of the 
rehes as to the size of the budget. 

THE WILL OF THE CHURCHES 

\ recent nation-wide inquiry on a large scale indicates 
it the sentiment of our people is more than five to one 
ginst lowering the goal below the level required to keep 
1 work going at its present rate with possibly some room 
) expansion, especially in foreign missions. It is evident 
1: the denomination will enthusiastically support a plan 
ch fixes the goal at the higher figure representing the 
l of reasonable needs, limits the spending budget tenta- 
\ly to the total indicated by the announceed willingness 
he churches to accept quotas, maps out a definite cam- 
am to raise the additional amount required by over- 
above gifts to the whole program or to designated 
fects, and provides for expanding the spending budgets 
1s, and when the additional gifts come in. 

‘hen how shall the amount of reduction to the tentative 
yiding budget of each of the participating organizations 
letermined? On the old theory of vested rights of the 
us organizations a flat percentage treating all alike 
ld of course be indicated. 

ut the cooperative program is based upon the assump- 
that each organization is a department of the whole 
-ominational enterprise and this view of the matter evi- 
etly requires that the cuts be made where they will hurt 
east. 

flat percentage reduction will not meet this require- 
at unless it can be assumed, first that the budgets of 
Various organizations as first proposed at the $6,700,000 
| were determined in accordance with the comparative 
emcy of their needs and in harmony with the desire 
‘he constituency to support each of them, second that 
‘astic cut of 30 per cent in the spending budget would 
‘ate with equal hardship on all. 

i fact there is no sufficient reason for assuming either 
Osition to be true. The rigorous comparative analysis 
he budgets of the participating organizations which 
€cooperative program contemplates has not yet been 
ae by the finance committee. The percentage relation- 
| between them is still essentially that established by 
ratio of askings at the beginning of the New World 
fement with various lump sum adjustments in response 
pecial emergencies or what may not unfairly be called 
Fomatic pressure. In the face of an inevitable cut of 
tly $2,000,000 in the combined spending budgets im- 
tiate study of this question is imperative. 

our probable variations from the policy of uniform 
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percentage reduction of the tentative spending budgets are 
apparent even to a casual student of the question. 

First: The ministers and missionaries benefit board re- 
ceived from income on investments each year an amount 
several hundred thousand dollars greater than the total of 
its cash disbursements for all purposes including all pay- 
ments to beneficiaries. This surplus, together with about 
$450,000 out of general donation receipts was proposed 
to be used this year as heretofore for the purpose of setting 
up additional reserves against future liability for normal 
pensions and for additional retirement pensions. This 
liability is determined each year by actuaries and accord- 
ing to the law of average runs as far as thirty-five years 
into the future. During the last year for which figures are 
available the book value of investments of this board in- 
creased $993,573.02, of which $297,413.92 was a transfer 
from current surplus to permanent fund and the balance 
represented reserves out of current receipts set up against 
future liability. In this year of emergency and transition 
the item from current donations to this board could be 
omitted altogether from the minimum spending budget and 
the necessary reserves set up by a mere process of book- 
keeping out of permanent or general funds already in its 
possession and control. This would correspondingly re- 
lieve the pressure upon the actual operating budgets of the 
other organizations unless and until additional receipts 
make possible expenditure on the scale of the full $6,700,- 
000 total. 

In the second place the state convention secretaries 
forced a large increase in their budgets last year not on 
the merits of the case, as the finance committee admitted 
frankly, but in accordance with what was felt to be diplo- 
matic necessity in view of their relation to the promotional 
program. The result is that the shortage in receipts, dis- 
astrous as it was, has compelled no substantial reduction 
in the spending budget of the average state convention 
below the level prevailing before last year. This fact must 
be considered in determining the relative hardship with 
which a straight percentage cut would press upon the var- 
ious organizations. 

OUR SELLING ORGANIZATION 

In the third place the minimum spending budget of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation demands special con- 
sideration. This is our selling organization as distinguished 
from the administrative or spending organizations. In dis- 
tributing receipts between the latter it is evident that 
every dollar given to one leaves one dollar less to be di- 
vided among the rest. Within reasonable limits, on the 
contrary, every dollar spent for an efficient selling force 
will produce more dollars for each of the other organiza- 
tions to spend. Every dollar so spent now is producing 
about ten dollars if all receipts can be attributed to the 
operations of the promotional organization. 

Hear a typical comment from a layman whose great 
business enterprise was built up by successful salesman- 
ship, “Much of the benefit of our cooperative plan has 
been lost because we have laid our emphasis on a unified 
appeal (attempting to discourage designated gifts) rather 
than fixing our attention on a well-organized collecting plan 
and with it utilizing every available appeal. Such a plan 
would require a single head with absolute and final author- 
ity, aided perhaps in an advisory way by a small group of 
business men. This manager might have a local agent in 
each district of the Northern Baptist Convention, of which 
districts there might be eight or ten. Such agent would 
have complete authority in his district, subject only to the 
orders of the central manager. It should be the duty of the 
district manager to use every possible local means of 
arousing interest and stimulating giving in his district. A 
thoroughgoing plan of education is essential to the prose- 
cution of any such piece of work. That education should 
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include explicit examples from all fields of work and 
should be given the liberty of encouraging giving toward 
these specific objects.” 

But while our people urgently desire reduction in the 

overhead of promotional and collection expense if that can 
be accomplished without sacrificing efficiency, they are 
strongly opposed to cutting the promotional budget without 
regard to efficiency in exact proportion to the tentative 
spending budgets of the participating organizations merely 
to satisfy the unthinking opinion that such a plan would 
treat all alike. To do this would be, in the expressive lingo 
of the lumber camp, to “Saw off the limb we are sitting 
on.” 
In the fourth place there is a well-defined feeling among 
our people that as a denomination we are spending too 
little of our missionary money on the foreign field. For 
this reason as well as on account of the large immediate 
expense involved in bringing home missionaries whose 
services might be discontinued, the two foreign mission 
societies might well occupy a preferred position in the 
tentative spending budget. 

In general before the spending budgets are fixed there 
should be careful comparative study of the proposed ex- 
penditures of all the participating organizations. In the first 
or preferred class might be placed necessary operating ex- 
penses of existing approved projects ;the second class would 
comprise betterments and repairs for existing projects; in 
the third class would be placed all new projects ofevery kind ; 
and in the fourth class amounts sought from current dona- 
tions for payment of debts, creation of reserve funds and 
similar items. It is obviously perfectly fair that all items 
included in classes two, three, and four be eliminated 
wherever found before any organization is asked to accept 
a reduction in that portion of its budget included in class 
one. If the total of the last three classes is found to be 


less than the difference between the $6,700,000 goal and 
the level fixed by the indicated willingness of the churches 
to contribute through the every-member canvass it would 
be fair, with the possible exceptions just mentioned, to 
distribute the balance of the necessary cut in a straight per- 
centage reduction. 
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The foregoing suggestions are submitted in the beli 
that a repetition of the alarming shortage of funds whi 
imperils the missionary enterprise can be averted by.t 
indicated adjustments of machinery without changes whi 
would require amendments to by-laws. It is by no mea 
surprising that after five years of trial of a new pl 
which made sweeping changes, some readjustments shou 
appear necessary. The suggestion does not indicate dij 
loyalty to the cooperative plan nor in any respect criticis 
of those devoted servants of the denomination who a) 
loyally trying to make its policies effective. We must. 
willing to learn by experience and refuse to allow the goi 
to become the enemy of the best. Having seen the need | 
changes in our methods we must not stand helpless ai 
hesitant before the structure which we ourselves ha 
erected.” Rather must we resolutely set about making f 
changes that experience shows to be desirable. | 

It is true that the financial and business program is e 
tirely secondary and subsidiary to the great evangelisi 
campaign upon which we are rightly focussing our efi¢ 
and attention for the coming year. Yet a sound finanei 
basis is just as necessary in denominational affairs as” 
the program of the local church. Especially is it Mat 
portant to avoid interruption of the church program at tl! 
Easter season by appeals occasioned by an impendi 
deficit. | 

Furthermore the attainment of a sacrificial standard) 
giving has a spiritual value which can not be ignored, W 
follow One who thus defined one of the prime conditio 
for discipleship, “Whosoever will come after me, let hi 
deny himself and take up his cross and follow me. KF 
whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but whosoev 
shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s the sat 
shall save it.’ Our greatest peril, the greatest enemy 
a successful campaign of real evangelism across this cow 
try and around the world, is the temptation to an ea 
self-indulgent life. We dare not set our standard so Ic 
that it will not challenge our people to go forward by t 
sacrificial way of the cross to the place of power. 

“The Son of God goes forth to war 
Who follows in his train?” 


ORD, give us storms! 
I do not want the sunshine 
All the year; 
Else all would be a desert, 
Bare and drear. 
No blade of grass, 
No tree would grow; 
No soul could live, 
No mind could know. 
Lord, give us storms of rain and snow! 


Lord, send the sun 

We cannot live at all 
With rain the rule; 

Else all would be a bog, 
A lake, a pool; 

No violet’s bloom, 

No waving grain, 

No sparkling dew, 


Sunshine and Rain 
By P. G. VAN ZANDT 


No shady lane. _ 
Lord, give us both the sunshine and the rain! i 


Lord, give us cares! a 
A life without a struggle, or a pain, a 
May be a life of selfishness, and vain; 

No sympathetic thought for others’ woe, ra 
No warmth of love that sets our hearts aglow. . 
Lord, some care and struggle let us know! 


Lord, send us joy! 
The flowers of life grow best 
With rain and sun. 

Send love to cheer and strengthen us when 
day is done. 

Send joy in service, faith in trial, 

Visions of heaven, peace the while. 

Through cloud and sunshine let us see 
thy smile. 
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On Earth Peace 


Keynote address delivered before the opening session of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, on the morning of June 30, 1925, Seattle, Washington 
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: 
A ND THERE were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field keeping watch over their flocks 


y night. And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
nd the glory of the Lord shown round about them; and 
wey were sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, 
ear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
vy, which shall be to all the people. For unto you is 
orn this day, in the City of David, a Saviour, which is 
hist the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye 
wall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 
manger. And suddenly there was with the angel a mul- 
tude of the heavenly host, praising God and saying, Glory 
i God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward 
ven.” (Luke 2:8-14.) 

I desire to congratulate those who are responsible for 
1e choice of our convention text and theme. It is most 
dt and appropriate to the time and to the occasion. There 
/no greater need in.this very hour than that of the peace 
« Christ on this earth in every department of life, and the 
factice of Christian good-will in all the dealings and rela- 
bns of men of every color, every condition and of every 
ution. Before we Christians assay to bring to pass this 
bpe of 2000 years we must search sincerely, earnestly and 
itrospectively the depths of our own souls to see ii the 
gace of Christ dwelleth there. For how, indeed, may we 
hpe to bring to a seeking world his peace unless we pos- 
sss that glorious gift ourselves? We must possess the good 
tlings of great joy before we may expect to offer it to 
thers. We must practice good-will before we preach it. 
| we claim to possess this God-given prescription, a 
dre-all that is able to heal the spiritual ills of the indi- 
dual soul and of the world, we must first know by per- 
snal experience of the efficacy of the remedy. Then to 
t: of efficient help we must study the patient for whom 
2 would prescribe. We must observe his symptoms, that 
\2 may properly diagnose his disease and then proceed 
[apply the healing ointment which we bring. 

‘In what departments and in what activities of human 
e and society do we find discord, the need of harmony, 
2 need of peace and of good will? This address is not 
vended to be conclusive but suggestive. 


PEACE BETWEEN CITIZENS 
There is need of peace between the citizens of this na- 
‘no. It is for the church, God’s divinely chosen agency, 
\promote this aim. Many of our foreign-born citizens 
d many of our native-born sons seem to feel that their 
lerests are opposed. In fact, however, their very pres- 
ce within the boundaries of this nation, living beneath 
2 protecting folds of our flag and subject to its constitu- 
in and laws demands that they respect and love each 
er. The church must aid our government to teach that 
‘who live here are Americans who have a right to the 
ne privileges and upon whom are imposed the common 
ties and loyalties of citizenship. We cannot be a party 
any plan that thrives on intolerance, bigotry, hatred, 
spicion, prejudice with the intent to build barriers be- 
een those who differ in creed, in color, in degree of 
alth, in race and in quality of mind. Our Christ was 
respector of persons. He drew no color line. The size 
one’s pocketbook was of no interest to him. He dined 
+h publicans and with sinners. Essential and funda- 
‘ntal human worth were his regard and he valued and 
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respected the personality, the individuality, the soul of 
every man, woman and child. His disciples were humble 
men. He came for the Jew and for the Gentile, for the 
rich and the poor, for those of high and of low estate. He 
merely asked that they follow him, that they believe in 
him and that they practice his word. There are sinister 
movements in American life, some of which masquerade 
falsely beneath the titles of American and Christian which 
are neither American nor Christian and these camouflaged 
bearers of hate and of discord must be openly and fear- 
lessly opposed by the church of Christ if his peace is to 
prevail throughout this nation. 


PEACE IN THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD 


Christ and his peace are needed in the industrial world. 
There is an apparent increase in the use of the spirit of 
Jesus in.this field. Here and there we hear and see the 
Golden Rule applied by serious-minded men, many of 
whom sincerely advocate its adoption as a fundamental 
Christian principle in the dealings of men who make up 
the vast industrial mechanism that feeds, clothes and trans- 
ports America. But so much remains to be done. Strikes, 
costly in life and in money, unemployment, the labor of 
little children, an old age of poverty, an insufficient wage, 
a spirit of enmity between employer and employe and an 
attitude of suspicion on the part of the great buying public 
are symptoms of a social disease badly in need of the 
peace of our Lord. We have yet to learn that the welfare, 
the happiness, the prosperity of the man in overalls, the 
investor, the owner, the engineer who guides the train, the 
farmer, the babe who drinks his milk, the housewife who 
prepares the food, those who wear and those who make 
garments, are embroidered together in a garment of ne- 
cessity that demands that they all work together in har- 
mony lest they all perish. The church must lead here in 
the preaching of that gospel which affords the only under- 
girding principle that will make for eventual peace and 
good-will among those who are so interdependent upon 
each other. 


And what of those who govern and who represent us? 
An authority in the attorney general’s office has said that 
the Teapot Dome investigation was but a boil on the body 
politic whereas the real source of danger lies in the neglect 
that is evidenced by the pernicious anemia with which the 
small towns and cities of our land are politically dying. 
The old zeal for honesty and efficiency, for the conserva- 
tion and protection of life, which imbued the founders of 
this democracy must be restored and be reaffirmed by the 
church and its followers. We must become so practical 
that we shall evidence our faith by our appearance at the 
polls and by the quality and intelligence of our vote. The 
church is not to end with prayers for a better day in our 
halls of government and for better men in positions of 
leadership in high places but it must work to attain these 
ends. We are not merely to add laws to our books but 
preach observance and practice observance. 


How dare we even repeat the words of the angel voice 
when we live in a world charged with the spirit of inter- 
national suspicions, hatreds and filled with the mutterings 
and murmurings of impending wars? All that this con- 
vention meets to do, all that we aim to achieve, every hon- 
est prayer, every dollar subscribed to a missionary cause, 
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every child trained and reared in the Christian way of life 
—all this is predicated upon the expectation that war will 
come no more. But what assurance have we for our 
hope? America, inspired and urged by her religious leader- 
ship, must move to take her rightful place in the family of 
nations. World travelers freely inform us that there is 
more potential political dynamite scattered throughout the 
world than in 1913, that apparently peaceful year which 
prefaced the deluge of blood upon the fair face of Europe. 
Woodrow Wilson went broken-hearted to his grave be- 
cause his dream of a warless world was frustrated by 
the narrow selfishness of a small political oligarchy. War- 
ren G. Harding with tear-filled eyes stood upon the pier 
of Hoboken in the presence of sixty caskets bearing our 
American dead and said, ‘““This must not be again,” but 
died without seeing any evidence that his words reached 
the ears of congress. Calvin Coolidge, the third successive 
president to demand our entrance into the World Court, 
now finds support in the lower house of congress but is 
blocked by the same bitter, blind opposition among a few 
senators who oppose their will to that of the millions of 
our common people who want war outlawed and peace 
guaranteed by international agreement, and arbitration. 
The church must act here and act with words and deeds 
that are absolutely plain in their meaning. There is no 
use to cry, “Peace, Peace!’ when there is no peace. Here 
again our faith and prayers must be translated into de- 
cisive action. Those who represent us must be told our 
will and those who stand between us and our goal of 
world peace must be removed by the determined hand of 
millions of voters who are weary of delay, of speech mak- 
ing and of bickering. It was no less a personage than 
Baptist Lloyd George, who, after the last war, placed upon 
. the shoulders of the church the responsibility for another 
such holocaust. To outlaw war we must establish peace where 
it will be permanently effective. The World Court is the 
best plan suggested to date and has the added argument 
that practically every nation on earth except ours is a mem- 
ber and that it has been actually and successfully working 
for seven years. Dean Inge is right when he calls upon 
America to suggest a better plan or to join and to support 
the best devised to date. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE WITHIN US 


But how can the church offer peace for the individual 
soul, preach a gospel of consecrated use of our posses- 
sions, work for harmony in the field of industry, urge 
that citizens live together in peace and good-will, seek 
to improve the quality and tone of government and those 
who govern, strive to outlaw war when the same seeds that 
make for discontent, distrust and discord are already 
planted and growing poisonous fruit in our very midst? 
We can never hope to have peace on earth until the church 
of the Prince of Peace learns to live happily and harmon- 
iously within itself. Heresy hunting, disputes over the 
orthodoxy of each other, have never been methods of 
peace promotion within the church but have always been 
the source of discord and dispute, breeding suspicion and 
hatred and a dozen other un-Christian offspring. 


Recently a boy of twelve, a pupil of our Bible school, 
lay at death’s door. Physicians offered little hope for 
his recovery. They frankly admitted that only a miracle 
could save him. In the most critical hour of his sickness, 
the lad called his father to the bedside and whispered to 
him, “Father, I know the Lord is with me.” Please notice, 
that boy could not have defined the historic theological 
position of the Baptists. He could not have passed a writ- 
ten test upon the difference between the Lutherans and 
the Congregationalists. I doubt if he ever heard of the 
New Hampshire Confession of Faith and he probably 
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could not have recited the Apostle’s creed. The Peas 
teuch was a word outside his vocabulary. But he kney 
that the Lord was with him. How simple in sound, i 
construction, in meaning are the angel’s words of “Peag) 
on earth, good-will toward men” yet how complicated 
abstruse, and hard to understand we have made them 
Christians must have an experience of Christ before the 
offer Christ to others. 
Two thousand years have passed since the angel voie 
heralded the approach of the divine infant. It is quit 
evident that God does not intend to fulfill this text b 
miraculous enactment, but that he is patiently and ex 
pectantly awaiting the cooperation of his church and hi 
people. When we honestly desire to see fulfilled the tw 
great commands of Jesus, that we love God and that w 
love our neighbors as ourselves, and when we enthusias 
tically work to bring these into the control of all life thei 
and then only shall we progress toward the mighty idea 
of our convention text. 


MERE “CHRISTIANITY” 


The religion of Jesus too often becomes mere “Chris 
tianity.’ The latter is man’s poor substitute for the re 
ligion of Christ. Ramsay MacDonald, when asked if hi 
was a Christian, replied “No.” The great English leade 
then added, “I am a follower of Jesus.” There are mam 
who are making this distinction these days and it is fo 
the church to search itself and for the Christian to searel 
himself to discover if their Christianity is the religion 0 
Jesus. The religion of Jesus demands of the church tha 
we preach an intelligent faith, an intelligent love, and tha 
we carry out an intelligent evangelism. Education mus 
continue to be the right arm of the gospel. We are to di 
more than give alms. We are to inquire as to the cause o 
poverty, determine and aim to remove that cause. I 
addition to healing we are to stop the spread of diseas 
by killing it at its source.’ In addition to teaching we mus 
wage war with the breeding places of ignorance. Ow 
converts should-be given time to be holy and to receiv 
adequate instruction. The test of all evangelism is foun 
in the conservation of the results and in the lives led b 
the converted. Faith without works is dead. How mud 
dead faith is there in your life, in your church? € 


We must adopt a policy which affirms the consecrate 
use of all of our possessions, all our abilities, our ver" 
selves, dedicated to Christ and for his service. This is 
fundamental move in the march toward fulfillment of tha 
century-old prophecy heralded by an angel’s voice speak 
ing to the ears of humble shepherds. Too long have w 
preached Christian stewardship and practiced pagan pay 
ments. Multitudes still worship the golden calf of cash 
of property and of personal selfish ambition. We thi 
we have given largely of our possessions and of the fru 
of our labors, but in our hearts we know we have no 
We have just begun to give. Before the inauguration 0 
the world-wide movement we thought we were grea 
givers. The appeal, the education, the sacrificial gi 
the prayers of our people caused hundreds of our chu 
to double, to treble their gifts, and many went beyond e 
that scale of giving. Thus they discovered the gr 
joys of the greater gifts. Those who pioneer and | 
venture with Christ as genuine, whole-hearted, gene 
cheerful stewards receive, like a flood from the op 
windows of heaven, the promised outpouring of spirit 
blessings. When every Baptist is giving at least one- 
of his all to his church, we shall not be able to organ 
with sufficient speed to keep up with the flood of doll 
that will flow into our denominational treasury. Mone} 
the acid test of the Christian’s faith and life. The 
ber of the church who can give and who after inv! 
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‘tion and education will not give should be excluded from 
fellowship, for he is not worthy to parade beneath the 
ame Christian. What doth it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his soul? We brought nothing 
into the world neither can we carry anything out. We 
should remember that it is God who giveth us the power 
‘to get this wealth. Let us make this the greatest year of 
our history, measured by our gifts, and supply sufficient 
funds to send the healing prescription of Christ’s peace 
had love to all Jerusalem, throughout Judea and into the 
‘uttermost parts of the world. 


_ We live ina world far different from that of our fathers. 
The automobile, the express train, the aeroplane, the radio, 
the daily newspaper, the theater, the motion picture, out- 
door sports, the abundance of printed matter, magazines 
‘and books, the orations and philosophies offered on every 
hand—these are new competitors for the time of a busy 
public. We cannot convert those who do not come within 
our reach and within our doors. A net of advertising, of 
‘modern methods in church and Bible school, intelligently 
‘and prayerfully built, must be spread to reach the multi- 
tude for Christ. Every church should have in this day 
a promotion committee composed of men who understand 
the art of Christian propaganda who by the spoken and 
written word will capture the attention of men and their 
lives for Christ. Our seminaries are derelict in their duty 
and unfit for the preparation of ministers and missionaries 


unless they possess departments and teachers set aside to 
teach that psychology and method which will win the 
modern adult and modern youth. 


After the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes became 
a man he lived but three glorious, militant, full years in 
which he taught, healed and preached the message of his 


To Draw or to Drive 


JNSTEAD of treating their children as thinking beings 
and explaining the reasonableness of their requests, 
many parents follow the easier way and fence them in with 
i series of prohibitions arbitrarily imposed and backed by 
dhysical force. The child will, perforce, render an out- 
ward obedience even while inwardly he may be seething 
n rebellion until such time as his anti-social dreams and 
urposes, formed behind this screen of outward con- 
‘ormity, become stronger than his fear of punishment or 
1€ comes in contact with the outside world of many op- 
ortunities for liberty, and then the community asks, “How 
‘ould such a model child do such awful things?” 
Some churches follow a similar plan and rather expect 
heir pastors to be policemen to watch and punish. Others 
lo nothing and then blame the local police when crime 
md immorality become rampant. And yet they continue 
aying “Don’t” without answering the “Why?” - 
; When will we learn that force never settled any ques- 
ion, whether it be applied by uniformed armies or by the 
Id strap-and-woodshed method, or even by church dis- 
ipline? May not force breed anarchy? Did not our 
ister who told how the reproachful word of a loving 
ther in her childhood affected her more than all her 
10ther’s “switchings” come near the heart of the whole 
uestion? When people can come to the place where they 
an say with the apostle, “The love of Christ constraineth 
‘s,” instead of the fear of punishment, that we are in the 
hurch because we love Christ rather than to escape hell, 
pany of our most pressing and vital problems will be 
olved. A child of God can find in his Word the answer 
+ ie “Why?” and the reason for every “Don’t.” What 
he church today most needs is not so much that its pas- 
eS and lay workers shall be religious policemen as that 
tey shall be teachers who will lead the people to make 
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Father’s love and the ideal of the kingdom of God, on 
earth as it is in heaven. Then he was lifted up that all 
men might be drawn unto him. As the Son of God dis- 
appeared from view the little band stood gazing at the 
clouds. And while they were looking steadfastly into 
heaven, behold two men stood by them in white apparel 
and said, “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye looking into 
heaven?” The implication of those words was “Get to 
work. Your real task on earth has now begun.” The 
star of Bethlehem has been seen, the angel voice has 
spoken, our task is defined and with this message in mind 
and heart we are to now study the earth-bound horizon of 
our task and go to work. There is so much upon which 
we are agreed. There is so much to be done. Peace is 
so greatly needed. The love and the peace of Christ form 
the answer to this need. It is for the church to preach, 
to teach, to demonstrate by the life of its members that 
it possesses this healing spirit. 

The rank and file, the general public, other Christian 
bodies, the great world of newspaper readers are watch- 
ing this convention and listening to our every word. Every 
address, every sermon, every word spoken in debate in this 
auditorium these seven days will be broadcast on the 
winds of heaven to the eyes and ears of a gospel hungry 
world. We begin by saying our convention motto is “On 
earth peace.’ Let us here highly resolve that in all our 
sessions the love of Christ will be plainly evident so that 
those whom we would win to him will believe in him 
because we manifest him in our words and deeds. “On 
earth peace, good-will toward men’”—the fulfillment of 
this prophecy rests with the church, with us. This ideal 
spiritual prescription for the ills of the individual soul and 
for the evils of this world is effective only as we apply 
Jesus Christ to and in the hearts of men. 


the Bible their only sufficient authority for all matters of 
faith and practice and teach God’s children to know the 
will, the plan, the way, and the great, warm, loving heart 
of him who “so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
rotten Son.”—Bulletin First Church, Laramie, Wyo. 


CROSS the nation runs the headline, “The churches 
have failed to prevent crime.” But why the 
churches? If much crime exists today, then homes, 
schools, fraternities, industrial organizations, the press, 
chambers of commerce, departments of police, welfare 
bodies, courts, noon-day clubs, prisons, government—all 
have likewise failed. Why castigate the churches only? 
There are two good reasons. The churches claim much, 
and everybody expects much. More is expected of the 
churches as to inspiring virtuous life, than of all the other 
institutions combined. That fact is interesting and en- 
couraging. 

The churches alone know the way of life, but they have 
no method for compelling the feet of men to walk therein. - 
They desire none. God has a way for all his children, 
but untold thousands like their own ways better: “ay, 
there’s the rub.” The churches have exhausted all known 
means to interest these disobedient children in the Father’s 
way, yet when their stubbornness brings them or their city 
into trouble they turn to curse the churches for failure 
to break the back of this stubbornness. Who is guilty any- 
way? 

The fact is undeniable that the criminal classes, and 
those who are generally against organized society are not 
of our church members. They all belong to that stiff- 
necked multitude who neglect or scorn the churches, the 
multitude, to capture which the churches have done all 
things save compromise truth and the sacredness of each 
man’s power to choose—these would constitute high trea- 
son against God. 
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THE BAPTIST 


The Devotional Lite 


The Optimism of Jesus 


F we follow carefully the life of 

Jesus, as the Gospels describe it, 
we see the joy with which by the 
sea of Galilee he gave his mes- 
sage to great assemblies of people 
and ministered to their needs. We 
see also the joy in the hearts of 
those who met him—fishermen 
leaving their nets, women leaving 
their cooking, boys taking their 
luncheons and going out that they 
might hear the Prophet of Gali- 
lee. The common people heard 
him gladly. They would not have 
followed unless his personality had 
been winsome and his message up- 
lifting. 


The Sacrificial Christ 


In the cathedrals and galleries of 
Europe, I have been impressed, as 
many of you must have been, to 
see people worshiping « joyless 
Christ. I have felt this, standing 
before a crucifix at the crossroads, 
passing a shrine in the field, paus- 
ing before a picture. Hundreds 
of portraits of Jesus present him 
in sorrowful sacrifice to one that 
shows him winning his fellow men 
by his gracious message. The em- 
phasis seems to be entirely on his 
pain, never on his joy. 

God forbid that we should think 
less often upon the sacrifice of our 
Lord on the cross, but our 
thoughts should dwell far more 
than they do upon the optimism 
of his message and the blessedness 
Ofpisniites.c ee 


The twelve were on the sea of 
Galilee in a great storm. The hot 
winds of the desert had swept 
over the hills, gathering power, 
and had twisted the little lake into 
a mass of foam. The disciples de- 
spaired of life. Then over wind 
and wave came the words of the 
Master:- “It is I,’ words that 
quelled their dismay. Frightened 
men were made strong, as_ the 
brawny fishermen again bent their 
backs to the oars at the Master’s 
voice of cheer. ae 

We should all be surprised if we 
stopped to consider how great a 
place fear plays in our lives. 

Three out of four persons that 
we meet are beset by fear of some- 
thing. There are fears of germs, 


Be of good cheer.—John 16:33 


By ALBERT JONES LoRD 


of infection, of disaster, of accident, 
of gray hair, of losing one’s posi- 
tion, of death, and of countless 
other things. And it is unfortunate 
that the thing we fear sometimes 
comes to pass. Job said: “The 
thing I feared came upon me.” It 
seems as if, by a sort of magic, 
dwelling upon a thing occasionally 
Drie st1t eee ee 

There is fear in the church lest 
science destroy this good Book, 
lest religion be shorn of it3 beauty 
and glory. 

Oh, let us return to the words 
of Jesus: “Be of good cheer. Be 
not afraid.” Science cannot and 
will not destroy one jot or tittle of 
truth in this good Book. The 
church will not lose its hold on 
the world; for God has made man 
incurably religious. If it seems to 
you that the pendulum swings too 
far, watch it come back. He who 
controls its swing, controls also 
the ultimate success of the king- 
dom of God. 


“Love Casteth out Fear” 


A train was speeding down a 
mountain, trying to make up time. 
The road was rough, and the pas- 
sengers were tossed about. A lit- 
tle girl, alone, was singing to her- 
self her school songs. 

“Aren’t you afraid?” some one 
asked her. 


“No,” she said. “My father is 
the engineer, and I’m his little girl, 
and he knows that I’m on the 
trait 

If we had such confidence in our 
heaveniy Father, it would dispel 
much of the fear that mars our 
happiness. “Perfect love casteth 
out fear.” 


I find at the beginning of the 
ninth chapter of Matthew another 
occasion when Jesus gives the ex- 
perience of good cheer. 


“They brought to him a man 
sick of the palsy, lying on a bed: 
and Jesus seeing their faith said 
unto the sick of the palsy: Son, be 
of good cheer; thy sins be for- 
given thee.” 

We read that those who stood 
there were moved with indignation 
at the claim of Christ to forgive 
sin. But Jesus felt that this paral- 


ytic’s soul needed healing even be- 
fore his body. All physicians know 
that the conditions of mind and 
soul have to do with the condi- 
tion of the body. 


We find the word of good cheer 
once more on the lips of Jesus at 
the close of the sixteenth chapter 
of John. “Be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world.” ‘These 
words were uttered on the dark- 
est day of history. Their note of 
victory ushers in the blackest trag- 
edy. Jesus did not close his eyes 
to the world’s evil. It was clearer 
to him than to any other. Yet he 
believed that, in God’s time, the 
world would be saved. He believed 
in the ultimate success of his king- 
dom. And his followers who pass 
through hard experiences may now 
come out victorious, may overcome 
the world. 


“Be of Good Cheer” 


Business men need to hear One 
who has overcome the world say, 
“Courage brother!” Men who work 
at bench and counter, sick of the 
monotony of their job, need his 
voice to inspire and sustain. Pro- 
fessional men, serving the public, 
a hard master, need it. 


How a word of courage relieves 
our burdens! Last June, a man 
came down the steps of his house, 
discouraged, dreading to go to 
business. From the street a voice 
called out: “Hello, neighbor. A 
great day!” 


The man looked up, observed 
that the sun was shining and that 
there were flowers in the gardens 
along the street. “Yes,” he an- 
swered. 

He straightened his shoulders, 
walked down to the corner, and 
said to the boy who shined his 
shoes: “It’s a great day!” The 
boy said: “Sure.” 

The man entered his office and 
said to his stenographer: “It’s a 
great day.” She looked up and 
smiled. 

He went to his club, then back 
to his office, later back to his 
home. There he said to his 
wife: “It’s been a great day. Things 
I thought were against me have 
opened wonderfully.” 
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Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for July 19 
A detailed account of Luther’s religious 
«perience and the results may be found 
1 pages 72-174 of Fisher’s “The 
‘eformation.” 
If you look under “Luther” in an en- 
rclopedia, you will also find something 
out this great leader. A medieval his- 
ry may also help you. 
In meeting, it might be interesting to 
veigh” Luther’s religion. To do this, a 
ale like that used by druggists may be 
i hand. Or one may be made by bor- 
ig a hole at either end of a flat stick or 
ler, slipping a piece of string through 
ad tying securely. At an even length 
i each of these strings suspend four 
ore pieces of string also of even length. 
ttach two tin covers each with four 
Iles at an even distance from each other 
ithe rim (made with a nail) to these 
sspended strings by slipping the strings 
trough the holes and tying. These 
vers form the receptacles for holding 
e articles to be weighed. In the center 
the stick another hole may be bored 
ad a piece of string attached to form a 
spport for hanging it up on a nail at 
2 front of the room. 
In the lesson tell of the lack in re- 
ion at Luther’s time, of its inconsisten- 
‘8, its connection with the state and its 
atocracy. Show that instead of being 
fitful it was “nothing but leaves,” a set 
rules and creeds. A few leaves from a 
xe (dry or brown ones perhaps) may 
placed on one side of the scale. Then 
of Luther’s convictions and attitude 
ward this religion. Show the fruits of 
Ijther’s attitude toward and practice of 
figion. A piece of fruit may be placed 
© the other side of the scale, and you 
‘| find that the religion which Luther 
»osed inadequate and truly “wanting.” 
Chen measure the religion of today 
Wh Luther’s. See if religion as prac- 
2d today is “wanting” or if it balances 
Wh Luther’s, with Christ’s. See if it is 
fitful. Show that Christianity is not 
Ieking, but the individuals who practice 
ttare. Then show, in closing, that if 
tist be with the individual even though 
ibe lacking, he will balance it. Perhaps 
tl young people might write some re- 
ve which will help them to make 
tist more real to themselves and 
ers, thus balancing things. 
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| Advertise! 

The B. Y. P. U. will be led by group 
ze”, announced the pastor. . Then 
ryone gaped. At the front of the 
Cm stood a group of young people. As 
y stood a gold balloon (such as we 
wed with when we were children) 
wly arose to the ceiling. On it, for 
1to see, were the words “Group 3.” 
the meeting was very well attended 
At night. 


—— 


A month later every one stared as they 
entered the room. Across the front of 
the church, from pillar to pillar, were 
hung six large pennants. The first was 
lettered “G,” the second “R,” the third 
“O,” the fourth “U,” the fifth “P,” and 
the sixth “3.” Of course no one knew 
that these were just colored paper, for 
they looked like the real thing. They did 
know, however, that “Group 3” was ad- 
vertising its evening meeting. This time, 
too, the evening meeting was well 
attended. 

Another month passed. As the people 
entered the hallway of the church a huge 
sign met their eyes—“STOP! LOOK! 
LISTEN! GROUP 3.” Consequently 
they were ready for the good meeting. 

Such were some of the methods used 
by Group 3 of the Second church (Chi- 
cago) in advertising their meetings. It 
is needless to say that this group also 
had excellent meetings—and they won 
the contest which was going on. 

‘How do you advertise? Get’ every 
one’s attention? Why not try these and 
other unique stunts? Then—having at- 
tracted the crowd—keep them. 


Installed! 

Do you install your officers—or do 
they just take their jobs without any 
ceremony? The young people in Nevada 
feel that the obligations of office are felt 
more if an installation service is held. 
Many of the societies have held such a 
service, with Mr. Lionell Scott or an- 
other of the state officers, acting as 
installing officer or master of ceremonies. 
Mr. Scott has written up an installation 
ceremony which is used for such 
occasion. 


Featured at the Baptist 
Young People’s Convention 


MR. MERLE J. LUCAS 
Chicago, Illinois 


who will conduct conferences on pub- 
licity at the thirty-fourth anniversary 
convention of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America to be held in Indian- 
apolis, July 8-12. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


A special meeting is usually held for 
this—following a banquet perhaps, or at 
the beginning of a social evening—or, 
as some do, at a Sunday evening church 
service. 

The  officers-elect—president, _ vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer and group 
captains—are asked to come to the front 
of the room, where they stand in line. 

The president-elect is first advised by 
the installing officer of his duties toward 
the society and the young people as indi- 
viduals, to the church and to God. After 
this the president raises his right hand 
and repeats after the master of cere- 
monies a pledge to do his best while in 
office. 

The vice-president next goes through a 
similar formula, the statement of duties, 
of course, differing somewhat from those 
of the president. After he takes the 
pledge, the secretary-elect is “sworn in,” 
followed by the treasurer and group 
captains. 

After all the officers have taken the 
pledge, the installing officer declares 
them officers of the union for the ensuing 
year. 

Do you see what this would mean if 
every society installed its officers, instead 
of just letting them “slip in?’ Publicly 
these officers would show that they felt 
the responsibility which rested in them 
as officers. They would realize that 
theirs was no easy task, but one freighted 
with work—and joy. 

It is almost time for new officers to be 
elected—or perhaps they have just been 
elected. Why not start this ceremony 
now as an annual affair? With little 
effort you can work up a simple but 
sincere little ceremony—or perhaps you 
can adapt one from some other organiza- 
tion. Then have some one—the city, dis- 
trict or associational president, or the 
president of some other union—come in 
to act as installing officer. Your officers 
will be more apt to “stick to the job” if 
they are publicly installed and thus made 
to feel the significance of their task. 


If you want a form of installation serv- 
ice, it is yours for the asking. 


Among the millions of fields in India 
no two are the same shape or size. 
Striking an average, farmers say that 
forty bushels of rice to the acre is a 
good crop. Most cultivators say that 
this year there is only a half crop due to 
lack of rain at the crucial time. All 
grain is cut by a hand sickle. It takes 
a man twelve days to cut an acre of 
grain. Laborers begin work at 11 a.m. 
and start home at about 3 p.m. They 
eat parched grain at about 2 p.m. Jungle 
people require of their employers a gen- 
erous supply of rice beer. Sixteen cents 
a day with one meal is the usual pay. 
If the grain is cut by contract, however, 
a man can make twenty cents a day. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 
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Have You a Little Fairy in 
Your Home? 
N case you have, how many of these 
customs seem wise to you? . 
1. Letting the babies name themselves. 


Some time ago, in New Zealand, chil- 
dren were allowed to choose their own 
names. On a certain day the priest 
would arrive, and, while the whole family 
sat around, he would recite a long list 
of names until the baby sneezed or cried. 
When this happened the family consid- 
ered that the Little-Fairy-in-the-House 
had made a choice of a name! Some- 
times, of course, the baby was too good 
to do either, and then he had to be 
shaken until he cried, for mustn’t a baby 
have a name? And the priest couldn’t 
come every day, could he? So shake, 
shake, shake! Then boo-hoo! boo-hoo! 
And at the first boo-hoo the priest would 
smile as he stopped reciting the lists of 
names. For the baby had named him- 
self. 

A very strange thing occurs to me— 
suppose there were a family of ten chil- 
dren, and suppose all of them sneezed 
or cried on their naming-days when the 
priest arrived at a certain name? What 
would happen then? For there couldn’t 
be ten of a name in one family, or nine, 
or eight, or six, or even two! 

2. Letting the baby choose his life work. 

The Chinese babies are allowed to 
choose their careers! A big basket is 
put on the floor beside them full of 
twelve objects, such things as a book, a 
suit of clothes, a piece of money, bread, 
a pair of scissors, seeds, an abacus, and 
so on. Now if you know anything about 
babies you will know how they reach out 
to grab everything within sight; so it 
will not be long before Little Mr. Chi- 
nese-Fairy-in-the-House will poke out a 
little hand toward the basket—and the 
family watch, oh, how they watch! For 
if he touches a book, he will grow up to 
be a scholar! If he grabs the seeds, 
he will grow up to be the farmer of the 
family; if he grabs the money he will be 
the banker of the family. For the Chi- 
nese believe in luck, and what the baby 
chooses, they consider he has been guid- 
ed to choose, and many a family brings 
that baby up to be a student, a farmer, 
or a banker, according to the early 
choice. 

It seems a very risky thing .to -let 
“blind chance” govern the career of a 
little child! 

3. Letting the alphabet name the baby. 

In Burma, certain letters of the alpha- 
bet belong to each day, and a child born 
on Taninla (Monday) must have a name 
beginning with K, G or N, (and when 
he is old enough to go to the temple, 
the nature of the offering he will carry 
will be determined by the day of the 
birth, for each day is supposed to be 


under the protection or subject to the 
fury of some animal; thus, the tiger rules 
Monday; the lion, Tuesday; the ele- 
phant, Wednesday; the rat,Thursday; the 
guinea-pig, Friday; the dragon, Saturday; 
and a weird combination of bird and 
beast rules Sunday!) 

There is a verse the Burmese say 
which is rather like our “Thirty days 
hath September,” only they use days of 
the week not months— 

“Ka, kha, ga, gha, nga, Taninla, 

Sa, sha, za, zha, nya, Ainza, 

Ta, tha, da, dha, na; Sanay,” etc, 

So, if K, G and N govern Monday 
(Taninla) what letters of the alphabet 
govern Tuesday and Wednesday? And 
so, of course, help to determine the 
baby’s name. 

When the Little-Burmese-Fairy-in-the- 
House is a month old, a messenger is sent 
with a cup of pickled tea to invite the 
friends to come to the “naming party.” 
If the friends accept, they eat a pinch of 
tea from the cup! Those who come 
bring presents of money, precious stones 
or jewels, which are cast into a jar of 
water. (Sometimes these presents are 
only loaned, “to make a show!”) 

When the guests have enjoyed a feast, 
the baby is bathed in the jar containing 
the presents; then one of the oldest per- 
sons in the room blesses the astonished 
child and wishes him a hundred years 
of happiness. A circle of coins is ar- 
ranged on a dish of rice, and a cotton 
string extends from the baby’s wrist 
around this dish. Then the name chosen 
by the family is announced. 

4, Planning ahead for the baby. 

Even these few stories show you how, 
in lands not Christian, “chance” and 
“luck” govern people’s lives; but in 
Christian lands: we are glad that our 
parents have planned ahead for us. 
There is hardly a mother who does not 
want her children to be: 

Christ-like 
Happy 
Righteous 
Industrious 
Strong 
Thorough 
Idealistic 
Affectionate 
Neighborly 

If you go through the list, you will 
see that C, R, I and N are especially 
Christian wishes, and will need an espe- 
cially Christian lot of help. I have in 
my hand a little book that will help tre- 
mendously! 

“Prayers for Little Children” 

There has just been printed the most 
charming little book you ever saw! The 
covers are a lovely shade of blue, with 
a gold pattern around the margin ex- 
actly like the quaint old Florentine 
frames, with a rose here and there in 
pink. Moreover, it is not a big book— 
it is a little book! About five inches 


long and four inches wide, so that yo) 
love the size of it the minute you see ij 
on the outside! Inside, it is full of ean 
ning little drawings, with more quain 
margin patterns too, and a great mam 
precious prayers, so that no child wil 
ever have to grow up saying only “Noy 
I lay me down to sleep;” for while tha 
is a very lovely prayer, it omits so ver) 
many things a little child would want t 
say to God at special times. For in 
stance, there is a prayer called: “Giving 
Thanks” (by the window at night), s< 
that a child can thank the dear Fathe) 
for sunshine, for moon and stars, fo 
snow, for rain, for flowers, for birds, anc 
all the little creatures in the wood, fo) 
food, for parents, and for rest. There is 
also a “Morning Prayer’; a “Bedtinx 
Prayer”; a “Grace at Breakfast”; a pray 
er “When I Am Afraid”; a prayer “Foi 
Father and Mother away from Home” 
a prayer “On Sunday”; “A Birthday 
Prayer”; another “When I Am Sick”; “A 
Christmas Prayer’; and several very 
lovely prayers for children in other lands 
There is a little prayer for “When I Am 
Naughty,” also “An Easter Prayer.” Se 
that you will see, a Little-Fairy-in-Your- 
House need not grow up by luck, or by 
chance, but with these good thoughts tc 
guide each day. 

There are two other best things about 
this fascinating little book: first, the au- 
thor; and next, the price. For it is 
written by our own Mrs. Peabody—Lucy 
Waterbury Peabody. All the quaint 
precious sentences she has written for 
her own small grandson Burgess, whose 
mother and father are far away in the 
Philippines—do you wonder his favorite 
prayer at his grandmother’s knee is “For 
Father and Mother away from Home”: 

“Keep them safe and bring them home; 

Make me good while they are gone, 

So I may meet them when they come — 

With a shining face. Amen.” | 

Surely you will be like a certain little 
girl who read about this delightful book 
and sent, all by herself, 25 cents to order 
a copy for her little brother, to help him 
to pray and grow up right! Every Bap- 
tist family needs the book, and may get 
a copy from Miss M. H. Leavis, agent, 
West Medford, Mass. 7. 


There are more than 5000 in the Sun- 
day schools of Java. Though most of 
the pupils are Moslems they show 2 
great appreciation of the subjects studied. 
The value of the Sunday school is fully 
recognized in the matter of training 
leaders for the Javanese church. Special 
attention is being given to the prepara 
tion of an outline of lessons which V 
be suited to the needs of those in 
In addition to the work of Javan 
children there are many Sunday scho 
for Dutch children. The Ame | 
Methodist church has established schools 
for those who speak the Malay langua 
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~ Among Ourselves 


' The Editor on the Road 
By Joun A. EArt 


With the clickty-click .of the wheels 
on the rails the train speeds northwest 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway and soon we leave the windy 
tity behind. Over the undulating plains 
ind across the numerous rivers of Wis- 
vonsin we glide swiftly until the Father 
yf Waters is reached. Then, slowing 
lown for the bridge that spans the Mis- 
issippi at La Crosse, we have time only 
o look up and down the river that marks 
he dividing line between the middle 
vestern states. For more than a hun- 
lred miles the railway tracks bending 
ike ribbons of steel about the west shore 
f the river hold together beetling bluffs, 
ypen fields and water front in a wonder- 
ul panorama of beauty before the Twin 
Jities are reached. At Minneapolis the 
rain turns westward and for more than 
lf a day our eyes are filled with vistas 
f cultivated fields and well kept farms 
vhen sunset sends us to book or maga- 
ime. Bedtime finds us at Aberdeen, 
 D., the growing center of a rich agri- 
‘ultural region. : 
| Electric Power 
| The train is so scheduled that darkness 
huts out the bad lands of the western 
Yakotas and eastern Montana; but soon 
fter breakfast of the second day out 
‘rom Chicago we are rushing over the 
igh plateau of eastern Montana and 
wiftly approaching the foothills of the 
tocky mountains which we reach éarly 
athe afternoon at Harlowton, almost 
mile above sea level. Here the Olym- 
ian, as our superb train is called, adds 
m open sight-seeing car to its efficient 
‘quipment and when afternoon tea has 
fe served by courtesy of the railway 
‘ompany many of the passengers seek 
ifferent points of view in the open car. 
tere the steam locomotive is taken off 
od a giant electric motor engine hitched 
) the train, and away we go on the 
‘ings of an energy we utilize freely and 
et cannot define. Smoothly, rapidly and 
ithout the discomfort of smoke, dust 
ad cinders we climb the Rocky moun- 
ins with their white summits close 
tough to give us a breath of wintry 
ind. We have traveled over mountains 
afoot, on horseback, in automobiles and 
y steam; but this was the first time we 
re felt the steady pull of the mountain 
ream transformed into electric energy, 
pd we are fully converted to this form 
' power for the railroads of the future. 
or 649 miles our train, consisting of 
‘ail car, baggage car, coach, tourist 
feeper, diner, five Pullmans, observation 
ad open car, climbs with ease over sev- 
al ranges of mountains and coasting 
»wn the west side of the Cascades, at 
St reaches the green fields that mark 
€ approach to the suburbs of Seattle 
d the end of the trail. 

‘At Seattle we were met by Dr. and 
‘TS, C. A. Cook, Pastor Elbert H. Hicks 


: 
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and one of his splendid laymen, a Mr. 
Beemer, who take us about the city in a 
high-powered car until darkness finds us 
at the new building of the Fremont 
church of which Doctor Hicks is pastor. 
A rapid tour through the building reveals 
its many educational and social features 
as well as the roomy auditorium where 
large congregations every Sunday wait 
upon the ministry of the pastor. The 
evening comes to a close with a visit to 
Queen Anne Hill where Pastor B. P. 
Richardson was holding a community 
service in keeping with the dedication of 
the first unit of a new building which 
will grace the hill and keep alive the 
processes of religious education through 
Baptist channels for years to come. Next 
morning finds us in Portland on our way 
to McMinnville, Ore., where we are 
scheduled to preach the baccalaureate 
sermon on Sunday evening, June 7. 
After a hasty look in on Dr. Thomas J. 
Villers, the energetic and hospitable pas- 
tor of the White Temple, we take one of 
the numerous automobile buses that con- 
nect all parts of the Willamette valley 
with Portland, and soon are shaking 
hands with a former classmate, Dr. W. J. 
Sly, professor of Biblical literature and 


‘director of religious education in Linfield 


college. Here we were royally enter- 
tained by Dr. and Mrs. Sly during our 
stay in McMinnville. 

Of course we could not leave the Wil- 
lamette valley without visiting the capi- 
tal of Oregon at Salem. The oppor- 
tunity came to visit Salem through an 
urgent invitation from our friend, Dr. 
Ernest H. Shanks, pastor of the First 
church, to preach for him on Sunday 
morning, June 7. The ride up the valley 
in the fine sedan of Brother and Sister 
Brewer an hour before the morning serv- 
ice was an inspiration, and the large, at- 
tentive congregation that greeted us 
added to the inspiration of the drive. 
Here we found Dr. Shanks much beloved 
by his people and doing an excellent 
work. He is a capital man in a capital 
city. Afternoon found us back in Mc- 
Minnville to get ready for the closing 
service of the commencement. 

Linfield College 

Nature has done much for Linfield col- 
lege. It is situated on a natural forty- 
acre campus. A tributary of the Yam- 
hill river flowing down through steep 
wooded banks gives the college a fore- 
ground rich in possibilities and tender in 
associations, because on the footbridge 
crossing the glen in front of the campus 
love has often made decisions of far- 
reaching importance and will probably 
continue to do so in the future. Pres. 
Leonard W. Riley has also done much 
for Linfield college. The twenty years 
of his administration have been rich in 
results. From poverty he has brought 
the college up to a self-supporting and 
pay-as-you-go policy; a faculty second to 
none in any liberal arts college has been 
maintained; the endowment has been 
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built up from nothing to more than half 
a million dollars; the educational stand- 
ards of the institution have been con- 
stantly raised, until today it is fully ac- 
credited; and the high moral and spiritual 
character of the school gives it an unique 
place among denominational colleges. 
But evidently the citizens of McMinnville 
and the Baptists of Oregon have done 
little for the college in the way of pro- 
viding equipment. Not a single perma- 
nent new building has been placed upon 
the campus in more than forty years. 
“Every prospect pleases,” but only equip- 
ment is poor. Given buildings to match 
its natural beauty and equipment to com- 
pare with its other resources, Linfield 
college campus would stand as the peer 
of any Baptist college in the land. As 
the commencement exercises are reported 
by another, we shall leave the college 
and take the bus back to Portland. 
Scenery and Sermons 

The “we” of this travelogue is more 
than editorial; it is also matrimonial, be- 
cause the companion of the editor for 
more than thirty years is the second 
member of the party of two. Seeing the 
Columbia river highway in a “drive-it- 
yourself-Ford-coupe” was a new experi- 
ence for us, but we got away with it and 
got back with it after eight hours of such 
scenery as the world nowhere else affords 
from the seat of an automobile on a 
highway which beggars description for 
the grandeur and variety of its moun- 
tains, waterfalls, canyons, rivers and for- 
ests, all thrown together in titanic pro- 
portions and wondrous beauty.. From the 
Columbia river highway to the East Side 
Baptist church, Portland, is some dis- 
tance in miles but not so far in spirit. 
On Sunday, June 14, we worshiped there, 
and the same God who met us at every 
turn of the highway met us again in this 
great church. The pastor, W. B. Hinson, 
was at his best as he preached with rigid 
logic, apt illustration and characteristic 
phrasing on the subject of man’s cooper- 
ation with God. We thought again of 
the highway and saw in it a demonstra- 
tion of the truth that we are laborers 
together with God, for the engineer who 
visioned the highway in his dreams and 
then made his dreams come true was a 
devout Baptist layman, Samuel Lan- 
caster, who solved his engineering prob- 
lems on his knees. Hinson is a tremen- 
dous preacher of the gospel for the indi- 
vidual soul, but we could not help 
wishing for a word on the vital question 
of cooperating with God in community 
living in national and international rela- 
tions and in all forms of civic social and 
industrial contacts. As one swallow does 
not bring summer neither does one ser- 
mon present all phases of the truth, so 
we shall hope for another segment of the 
circle of gospel truth when we again visit 
the East Side church, Portland, Ore. 


The evening of the same day found us 
at the White Temple in the midst of a 
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congregation that filled the spacious 
auditorium. Doctor Villers makes much 
of gospel song and under the direction 
of a leader who resorted to’no “jockey- 
ing,” the people sang with evident enjoy- 
ment and enthusiasm. The sermon was 
one of a series on the Holy Land, illus- 
trated with colored stereopticon views 
which the preacher had taken by camera 
on a trip some years ago through Pales- 
tine. The Bible was made to live again 
as the congregation traveled with the 
preacher down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
and South to the Dead sea and back to 
Bethlehem, and Jesus of Nazareth reap- 
peared in many of the scenes thrown 
upon the screen. Doctor Villers is filling 
a large place in the city of Portland and 
on the Pacific coast. The White Temple, 
in the heart of the business district and 
surrounded by hotels and apartment 
houses, is a mecca for all transient Bap- 
tists and for many visitors who are not 
Baptists. It is a beautiful church, archi- 
tecturally attractive, socially warm and 
spiritually uplifting. The pastor, both 
evangelical and evangelistic, is preaching 
the old gospel and adorning the preach- 
ing with a gracious personality that 
makes him loved at home and honored 
abroad. 


A House by the Side of 
the Road 


By ARCHIBALD R, FORSHEE. 
The Boston Baptist Bethel City 
Mission society through the cooperation 
of the Woman’s Home Mission society 
is planning to erect in the west end of 
Boston a community house to provide 
equipment for the work which has been 
carried on there for several years. This 
building will contain a recreation room 
and parlors, a carpenter’s shop for the 
boys, a model kitchen for the girls, 
showers, a chapel, and a roof-garden 
for the mothers and little babies. Most 
of the people in this section of the city 
are foreigners, coming chiefly from 
Italy, Russia and Poland. They will 
find in the community house an oppor- 
tunity for wholesome recreation, organ- 
ized play for the children without the 
dangers of the streets and an opportunity 
for the finer things of the spirit in re- 
ligious services. 


For several years our missionaries 
have been working in this congested 
district and have been compelled to use 
a building that is unsanitary and in every 
way unfitted for the tasks which we have 
to carry on in it. In spite of this fact 
a flourishing Italian Sunday school has 
been built up, a Russian Bible school 
has been gathered together, and num- 
erous clubs and classes have been ort+ 
ganized and carried on to the great 
profit of those who had the good fortune 
to belong to them. But we have not 
been able to hold the older boys, and 
we are meeting with discouraging re- 
sults in some of the older girls because 
we have not the sort of equipment that 
enables us to render a satisfactory min- 
istry to them. 


This is especially true in the case of 


our religious services. One needs to 
remember that our Italian, Russian and 


Polish friends have been used to beauti- 
ful houses of worship in Europe, and 
elaborate ritual. We are striving to 
bring spiritual lessons to them in an 
old house that has been adapted to 
religious purposes, but the meeting 
place is far from beautiful and in every 
way unsatisfactory. 

With our new community house, which 
will be modern in every way, fireproof, 
and adapted to the work which we are 
trying to do, we shall be able to render 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE WEST END 
COMMUNITY HOUSE 


a richer ministry to those whom we 
seek to serve, and certainly will achieve 
far greater results. Golden Anniver- 
sary gifts will bring golden results in 
the case of our west end work. The 
new building will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $75,000. We have already 
secured cash ard pledges to the amount 
of $57,000. There remain $18,000 yet to 
be raised. 

We have received the support thus 


far of a company of loyal friends and: 


churches and we are confidently hoping 
that others will rally to our assistance 
and help us make up the required sum. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Leonarp W. RILEY 
Educational 


On June 11 Mr. Norman Frank Cole- 
man was inaugurated as president of 
Reed college. This was a formal occa- 
sion of great interest. Representatives 
of many eastern as well as western in- 
stitutions, presented a dignified array in 
cap, gown and hood. The congratulatory 
address was delivered by Dr. Ernest O. 
Holland, president of the state college 


.of Washington, his subject being “The 


Business of Education.” President Cole- 
man in his inaugural address spoke of 
the college as a community. I have al- 
ready referred to President Coleman and 
his career, stating that he was a member 
of the Methodist church, and expressing 
the hope that he might place greater em- 
phasis on the religious side of college 
life at Reed. 

Three associations in Oregon, the 
Umpqua, Rogue River and Deschutes, 
voted at their recent meetings to pay 
the tuition fees of all the ministerial 
students from their churches who attend 
Linfield college hereafter. This is a step 
in the right direction. Our churches 
must look to their leadership. What 
excuse has any given church for not 
occasionally providing a student for the 
ministry? 

Church Building Enterprises 

On Sunday morning, June 7, the Queen 
Anne church of Seattle, Washington, 
Rey. B. P. Richardson, pastor, dedicated 
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the first unit of its building program, 
The total cost of this unit was $35,000, 
nearly all of which was provided before 
the day of dedication. The sermon was 
delivered by Dr. J. F. Watson, superin- 
tendent of missions, and the prayer of) 
dedication by Dr. Charles A. Cook. On 
the preceding Sunday Pastor Richardson 
baptized eight and received two more. 
young men upon confession of faith. 


The First church of Spokane, Wash. | 


Rev. John Newton Garst, pastor, has ap- 


pointed a new building committee of| 
which Mr. D. H. Anderson is chairman, 
for the purpose of pushing as rapidly | 
possible the completion of its long hoped | 
for auditorium. Doctor Garst on a re- 
cent Sunday had for his topics “The. 
True Basis. of our Christian Faith” 4 
“The Hasty Man Who Would Follow | 
Christ.” He has_ recently recon 
scores of new members. 


Dr. L. A. Garrison of the First chun 
Ogden, Utah, expects to have the new 
$125,000 building for his church com- 
pleted early this fall. This will be fin- 
ished about two years ahead of schedaal 
He expects very little debt upon the 
building when completed. } 

Our Baptist church at Weiser, Ida, 
has achieved what seemed to be an im- 
possibility. With money in the bank that 
had been sacrificially given, an excava- 
tion begun, came the paralyzing an- 
nouncement that the bank had closed. 
Not only was the money gone, but the 
means of those who intended to give had 
likewise disappeared. The pastor, Rey. 
R. P. Douglass, however, with the as- 
sistance of the Home Mission society 
and the state convention, gathered more 
subscriptions and on Sunday, May 24, a 
new building was dedicated with Rev. A. 
F. Colver of Boise preaching the sermon, 
and Secy. W. A. Shanks offering the 
dedicatory prayer. Where there is a 
will, there is still always a way. % 


Personals 


Our churches at Medford, Ore., and 
Bremerton, Wash., have set a remarkably 
good example: On June 1 Rev. F. R. 
Leach, having resigned at Medford, be- 
gan his work at Bremerton. On the 
same day Rev. W. H. Eaton, having 
resigned at Bremerton, began his work 
at Medford. The same van that took 
Leach’s household goods to Bremerton 
carried Eaton’s back to Medford, thus | 
saving the churches one-half of the moy- 
ing expenses. There was no break in the - 
work on either field. Each man was 
called on his record without a visit. This | 
is quite an unusual occurrence and is 
worthy of commendation and emulation. 
- Dr. Ernest H. Shanks has closed the 
first year of his work with the church 
at Salem, Ore. The reports at the an- 
nual meeting indicated the best year in 
the history of this church, there having 
been the largest number of additions by 
letter and baptism. The year closed with 
all bills paid and a balance in the treas- 
ury. The attendance at Sunday school 
has reached the 500 mark. The church . 
membership is now 815. At this annual 
meeting Supreme Judge O. P. Coshow 
was elected as a deacon. ; 

Rev. George E. Whitman with his wilé 
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and daughter are again in the homeland. 
They are the missionaries of the First 
church of Tacoma, Rev. C. Oscar John- 
‘son, pastor. Brother Whitman has seen 
thirty years of service in China and has 
not been home for the past nine years. 
Let us hope that our churches will see 
»that their sojourn here is a real reward 
for such faithfulness. 


| Rey. W. E. Monbeck has now closed 
five years with our church at Pullman, 
Wash. During this time he has received 
152 members, seventy-five of them by 
baptism. The total membership is now 
164. The treasurer reported for the past 
year $3470 raised, of which about $700 
went to missions and benevolences. The 
‘Sunday school now has an enrolment of 
383, with an average attendance for the 
‘past twelve months of 203. Five years 
ago the church reported an enrolment 
of ninety-four, with an average attend- 
“ance of seventy. 


| Rev. J. L. Peringer on May 31 closed 
‘his work at South Bend, Wash., and on 
June 7 became pastor of ibe First church 
of Colfax. On the last Sunday at South 
Bend he baptized four young people. 
ln Monday evening, June 1, a farewell 
reception was given, at which. the women 
of the church presented Mrs. Peringer 
with an umbrella, while the men present- 
ed the pastor mie a traveling bag and 
‘the Boy Scouts a bill book. According to 
Teports, Brother Peringer has made a fit- 
ting close on the one field and a very 
hopeful beginning on the new. 


{ 


Rey. George F. Barton of Vandalia, 
‘Mo., became pastor of the church at 
Blackfoot, Ida. May 1. 


_ Rev. J. B. Wakem has resigned at Mid- 
'dleton and Eagle, Ida., to become a col- 
| porter in the employ GE the Publication 
lesciety. His headquarters will be at 
Rupert. 

_ Rev. W. T. Turner of Shoshone as- 


The hugest and the oldest things alive are the “big trees.” 


in circumference and older than the pyramids. 
the wood is almost indestructible except by fire. 
a passage for our auto as pictured here.—A. R. E. Wyant. 


sumed the pastorate of the churches at 


_ Eagle and Middleton on May 15. 


Rev. C. E. Dunham has closed a pas- 
torate of eight years with the First 
church of Eugene, Ore. Eugene is the 
seat of our Oregon state university. 
About 900 people were received into the 
church during this pastorate, this number 
also representing the present member- 
ship. Reports indicate that Mr. Dunham 
has done a constructive and thoroughly 
evangelical work and leaves the church 
well organized for his successor. Dr. 
James W. Ford writes that “he is greatly 
beloved by our people and is highly es- 
teemed by the citizens of Eugene on ac- 
count of his genial personality and his 
active interest in every good work.” 

By the way, Doctor Ford recently ad- 
dressed the students of Linfield college, 
giving one of the most interesting and 
helpful messages of the entire year. 
Doctor Ford, formerly principal of Pills- 
bury academy, has behind him a record 
of achievement worthy of any man. 

Rev. Walter L. Riley has now served 
the Highland church of Portland, Ore., 
for four years and a half. He recently 
received the four hundredth member, 154 
of these by baptism and nearly all as a 
result of the regular service of the 
church. During the past year a tempo- 
rary addition has been made to the build- 
ing in order to meet the needs of a grow- 
ing work until a new church building can 
be erected. 


Down in California 


Rev. F. C. Lovett this month com- 
pletes six years with our church at Napa, 
Calif. During the first two and a half 
years he divided time with the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity school, where he taught 
in the New Testament department. He 
has received 160 members, eighty-five of 
them by baptism. Twenty-three new 
members have been received since Jan. 1 
seventeen by baptism. Recently the 


Many over 100 feet 
Some prostrate for centuries, as 
Centuries ago fire burned away 
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building equipment has been put in first- 
class shape. A marked feature of the 
ministry of Brother Lovett has been the 
large percentage of young people who 
have attended and supported his min- 
istry. Brother Lovett is the quiet, per- 
sistent type of pastor who may be de- 
pended upon always to advance the in- 
terest of the kingdom without friction 
and any blare of trumpets. 

The First church of Oakland, Calif,, 
Dr. John Snape, pastor, has eleven of its 
members now at work in various capac- 
ities on the home field and six in foreign 
countries. Among these are the names 
of Dr, A. M. Petty, Rev. J. Franklin 
Day, Rev. A. V. Willey, and Miss Alice 
Snape, missionary among the Chinese in 
Seattle. The slogan of this church for 
the present year is “THE Baptist, and 
Missions in every home.” On a recent 
Sunday evening Doctor Snape answered 
the following questions which came to 
his desk during the week: “Are the 
Rockridge people (white) right in ob- 
jecting to the negroes in that commu- 
nity?” “What constituted the marriage 
ceremony in the time of Jesus Christ?” 
“What is the origin of the present day 
marriage ceremony with its present day 
vows?” “ ‘For better or for worse—How 
far does ‘for worse’ obligate a man or a 
woman to stand by in sympathy, protec- 
tion or endurance?” 

Doctor J. Whitcomb Brougher of the 
Temple church, Los Angeles, on Mon- 
day night, June 22, starts for the north. 
He will preach at the dedication of the 
First church, Tacoma, Wash., on June 
28. He will then attend the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Seattle, and on 
July 8 will speak at the International 
Christian Endeavor Convention at Port- 
land, Ore. His vacation will be spent at 
Gearhart, Ore., where Doctor Brougher 
and his family have spent their vacations 
for many years past. On Sunday, June 
21, Rev. Russell M. Brougher, of the 
First church, Patterson, N. J., divided 
the preaching time with Doctor Brougher 
at the Temple church. Doctor Brough- 
er’s pulpit during July will be occupied 
by Dr. W. W. Bustard of the Euclid 
Avenue church of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
during August by Rev. Clinton Wunder, 
of the Baptist Temple, Rochester, N. Y. 
These names give full assurance that the 
work of Temple Baptist church will suf- 
fer no decline during Doctor Brougher’s 
vacation. 

On the evening of June 15 the Temple 
church held a service in celebration 
of the completion of two years of service 
on the part of Dr. Birney S. Hudson, 
associate pastor of Temple church. 


News from Rhode Island 


By Myrtite A. ANDERSON 


The Sunday-School Convention 

The Broad Street church, Central 
Falls, welcomed the eighty-fifth meeting 
of the Rhode Island Baptist Sunday- 
school convention, May 10. Mr. Albert 
Watjen, president, led the two sessions. 
The program committee endeavored to 
present in an attractive and interesting 
way helpful suggestions and methods for 
the betterment of our schools, and their 
purpose was realized. 
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Two outstanding figures in Sunday- 
school work, Miss Meme Brockway and 
Rev. Walter Scott Athearn, presented 
various phases of the work and outlined 
methods which have been tried and found 
successful. In her fascinating way, Miss 
Brockway illustrated the work among 
juniors, conducting a class which showed 
how the Bible is taught in a way such 
as to make the children love it and de- 
light in knowing it. At the evening 
session Miss Brockway dramatized the 
ways and means of holding our youth and 
saving them for the church and the king- 
dom. : 

How our work has been handicapped 
by too many organizations was effec- 
tively illustrated by Doctor Athearn in 
his address on “A Unified Program of 
Religious Education.” One organization 
carrying on a program which includes 
and provides for all the phases of reli- 
gious work is the only way in which a 
comprehensive program can be conduct- 
ed, said Doctor Athearn. In his address 
on “Religious Education in an American 
Democracy” Doctor Athearn showed 
how we must establish a school system 
of religious education which will parallel 
the public school system, and thus give 
our children not only the physical and 
social sciences, but also how to apply 
this knowledge in a Christian way. 

As officers for the coming year the 
following were elected: President, Harry 
C. Adams; first vice-president, Edwin S. 
Donle; second vice-president, John E. 
Wiggins; third vice-president, Raymond 
Vaughn; secretary, E. Sykes Goodwin; 
assistant secretary, Herbert C. Lotts- 
feldt; treasurer, James E. Reynolds. 

Supper was served by the entertaining 
church after which toasts were brought 
by Rev. C. P. Christopher, “Our State 
Convention,’ Rev. William Reid, “Our 
Churches,” and Rev. George F. Sturte- 
vant “Our Schools.” 


With the Churches 

The church at Arcadia has won the 
name of “the young people’s church.” 
The attendance at the services has in- 
creased in a very marked way and the 
young people have been supporting the 
work in an unusual manner. A junior 
choir and junior Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety have been organized and the pastor, 
Mr. Elden Bucklin, had the joy of bap- 
tizing fourteen Sunday, June 14. 

The experiment carried on by the 
Lonsdale church in the Cumberland Hill 
field has been successful. The church 
has been revived and twenty-one received 
into fellowship. A ladies’ society has 
been organized and is doing much to 
further the work. 

The greatest and best year of the Cal- 
vary church, Providence, has just closed; 
251 new members have been received and 
the $15,000 for missions allotted to the 
church paid in full. The budget adopted 
for the next year includes $25,695 for 
current expenses and $15,000 for mis- 
sions, 

During the past twelve months the 
Central church, Providence, has wel- 
comed fifty-eight into its fellowship. 
This is the largest number in any year 
for over a quarter of a century. A 
marked increase in attendance and en- 


thusiasm has been evidenced in the Sun- 
day school. 

Rev. O. S. P. Thompson has served 
the Olney Street church of Providence 
for just a year in which time 100 have 
joined the church and $8,000 has been 
raised for various purposes. Rev. 
‘Thompson continues to lead this church 
forward to even greater accomplish- 
ments. 


Rev. George F. Sturtevant, director of 
religious education for the state, conduct- 
ed a series of church vacation school in- 
stitutes in the First church, Providence, 
from May 29 to June 16. The purpose of 
these institutes is to inspire and enlighten 
our church vacation school teachers and 
to give them valuable training. 


West China Letter 


By Jor TAyYLor 


Last night, at the mid-week prayer 
services of the West China Union uni- 
versity, I listened to an address on the 
work of the foreign Christian mission 
in Tibet. The speaker and his friend had 
traveled thirty-nine days from Batang, 
a village on the Tibetan border, to 
Chengtu.. They had actually been over 
sixty days on the road; but part of the 
time they had been held up by military 
affairs on what we call the Tibetan 
marches, and then when they reached 
Yachow, instead of being -allowed to 
come direct to Chengtu, they had to go 
down the Ya river on a raft to Kiating 
and then come on from that city in a 
small boat. All this because of the re- 
newed fighting in this province. The 
journey from Batang lay part of the way 
over some of the highest traveled roads 
in the world. At one time the travelers 
were entertained in a Tibetan lamasary. 


The Foreign Christian mission is hold- 
ing one of the outposts of the kingdom 
of heaven. Batang is a village about a 
day and a half’s journey from the 
Tibetan border. At present no foreigner 
is allowed to go over into Tibet to 
preach the gospel or to engage in busi- 
ness. At one time the country was 
declared open to foreigners, but at pres- 
ent it is closed. So these hardy mes- 


_sengers of the cross are patiently wait- 


ing for the time when they will be 
allowed to enter in and possess the land 
for the Lord. There are seven Amer- 
ican families there. Four of these are 
already actively engaged in work for 
Christ while three of them are studying 
the languages. I have put that word in 
plural: for they have to learn Chinese 
and Tibetan. This is doubly hard on 
them as either of these tongues takes 
a great deal of mastering. They are not 
related to each other, the Tibetan being 
an alphabetical language and the Chinese 
consisting of ideograms. Yet it has to 
be done, if the missionaries are to reach 
the Tibetans. On Sunday they have one 
service for the Chinese and another for 
the Tibetans. And there is the possi- 
bility of the American missionaries never 


‘being allowed to go and live in Tibet 


themselves; so they are busy training 
natives of the country that they may 
go. 


They have a church of about fifty 
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Tibetans, a hospital, schools and an 
orphanage. The last: named is their 
best hope; for they have complete con- 
trol over the children and so can edu- 
cate them for service. Some of them 
they hope to send out to the West China 
Union university; and it is possible that | 
the Christian mission may take part in 
this institution, for it is the nearest and 
best they can hope to find. If that 
should eventuate, this union Christian 
mission will join them; yet their work 
is in a real sense the work of the whole 
church of God. If they fail, we cannot 
fully succeed. In their success we see 
the fuller accomplishment of our task, 
Asia cannot be fully saved until Tibet is_ 
brought into the kingdom of heaven, 
The lost piece of silver must be found 
before the bracelet can be restored to. 
its former perfect beauty; the lost sheep 
must be brought back or else the flock 
is imperfect, and the lost son must be 
redeemed before the broken family can | 
be made whole. | 

The Christian mission is waiting and 
working just across the borderline from 
Tibet; and it is not likely that any other 
institution would at once reach as far as | 
Lhasa in its influence. Christian edu- 
cation would literally light up “The 
Roof of the World.” You may guess 
from what I have written that the 
speaker at our prayer meeting had a q 
sympathetic audience and at once felt 
at home among us. = | 


Just take a minute to analyze that — 


| 


prayer meeting. The speaker and his 
fellow worker were members of the 
Christian church and were Americans. 
The American Baptists were represented, . 
as well as the American Methodists. A 
fine group of Canadian Methodists were 
also present sitting next to some Eng- 
lish Quakers. The Church of Englan 
would certainly have been ee 

i, 


its missionary had not been sick-a-be 
All the great sections of the English 
speaking world were present. Some of — 
them are proud to own King George V_ 
as their monarch and are loyal to the 
British empire. Others of us straighten — 
up and thrill with pride whenever we 
see the stars and stripes flung to the — 
breeze: but all of us, of whatever tongue © 
or tribe, avow allegiance to Jesus Christ 
the Saviour of the world. And we we 
gathered to listen to one of his servants 
who is giving his life for Tibet. ¥ 


It is this deep spirit of brotherhood — 
here in West China that helps us, each — 
and all, in our work. Wherever the 
forces of evil are thrust back, no matter 
what may be the name of the regiment 
who does the thrusting, the whole army 
rejoices. There is a quality of strengil 
which comes from this comradeship 
which is to be found nowhere else im 
the world. And it may be that t 
Christian forces are simply denying — 
themselves this new power by theif 
determination to remain apart. When 
one talks of union work, the thought 
of less expense and money saved is the 
first thing that comes to one. But, aftet 
all, is that the chief and greatest bless 
ing of united service? Is it not that 
the strength of the individual] is multi 
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plied instead of merely being added to? 
Are there not great untapped sources 
of spiritual power waiting for those who 
' can sink their differences in the endeavor 
to serve their fellow men? My years 

in West China have taught me the les- 
son of union for service. And after all 


Intellectual and financial bases are un- 
safe and shifting; but service affords at 
_ once a foundation and program on which 
we can work. 


Annual French Conference 
By Epouarp REVEL 

The thirty-seventh annual conference 
of the French Baptist churches of New 
| England, took place in the handsome 
|chapel of the French Baptist church of 
Waterville, Me., May 29-30. Pres. F. A. 
| Perron, of Lowell, Mass., was in the 
chair. Rev. A. Bocquel, on behalf of the 
‘Waterville church, extended a cordial 
lgvelcome to the visitors. Dr. I. B. 
‘Mower, secretary of the Maine State 
Convention, and Revs. Benjamin Beatty 
‘and L. H. R. Haas, Baptist ministers of 
‘Waterville, gave inspiring addresses. 
Two new workers have been enlisted. 
Rey. Samuel Delattre, ordained on 
“Wednesday, May 27, is the minister of 
the New Bedford, Mass., French Baptist 
‘church. He made an excellent impres- 
sion. when he spoke on the fact of sin 
and the fact of salvation according to 
1 Tim. 1:15. The other. worker is Brother 
Honore Pascal who has been engaged as 
-colporter-missionary among the French 
population of New England. He will 
start his work on Sept. 1. The Home 
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and the French Conference will each pro- 
vide a third of his salary. A notable fea- 
‘ture of the conference was the com- 
|memorative service held in the audito- 
‘rium of the church on Saturday morning. 
| The Rev. A. Bocquel, pastor of the 
Waterville French church, gave the 
eulogy of a young member of the church 
'who fell on the battlefields of France. 
‘Pastor E. Revel, of Woonsocket, R. I, 
‘gave the eulogy of Mme. Henriette 
Feller, founder of the Grande Ligne 
‘Mission (Canada). Both speeches were 
delivered in front of the stained-glass 
windows dedicated to each of these de- 
parted friends. 

_ Mr. Revel presented a report on the 
evangelical and evangelistic characters of 
the French work. 

_ The climax of the conference came 
when the delegates, unanimously, decided 
‘to endorse the candidacy of Bro. H. 
‘Pascal as colporter-missionary and pro- 
\ceeded to contribute at once for his sup- 
port. 

The Rev. I. LaFleur was scheduled to 
preach the annual sermon and to lead 
the call for pledges. Poor health pre- 
vented his coming. The conference sent 
him a sympathetic message, wishing him 
@ season of rest after his many years of 
activity in the missionary field. In the 
absence of Mr. LaFleur, Rev. C. Brouil- 
lette, who has been active during the year 
in cooperative work with the Northern 
Convention and presiding on the board 
of relations, led the call for funds for the 


_ 
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service is the only safe ground for union. 


Mission Society, the Publication Society - 


colporter. As a result, $330 was at once 
subscribed. This sum will be completed 
through subscriptions from the different 
churches of the conference, as last year. 

The finances of the convention on the 
whole are progressing. It has been given 
for missionary and local purposes $10,- 
952.61, an increasing of $2148.20 upon the 
previous exercise. There were twenty- 
six baptisms. There are 430 resident 
members. 

The next conference will take place at 
Woonsocket, R. I., with Rey. E. Revel as 
pastor. The officers for 1925-26 are: 
President, F. A. Perron, Salem, Mass.; 
vice-president, Samuel Delattre, New 
Bedford, Mass.; secretary, E. Revel, 
Woonsocket; treasurer, Alfred Daigneau, 
Salem, Mass. . 

The ladies’ circles have still as corre- 
sponding-secretary, Miss Bertha Nicolet, 
missionary, of Manchaug, Mass. 

The board of relations is composed of 
Revs. O. Brouillette, Salem, Mass.; E. 
Revel, Woonsocket; and J. R. LaFleur, 


‘ lawyer, of Waterville, Me. 


The Baptist Union of Britain 
By W. T. WuiIttey 

Annual meetings have come and gone. 
American orators were much in evidence, 
and were highly appreciated: Dr. E. C. 
Dargan of Nashville was the official del- 
egate of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, while many others were welcomed, 
such as Dr. and Mrs. Robertson of Louis- 
ville, Dr. A. T. Fowler, Mr. Tom Evans 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. J. A. Packer of 
Australia had a dig at us and at you, 
in describing himself as the only editor 
of a Baptist paper who was neither a 
D. D. nor a theologian—are the terms 
mutually exclusive? 

The solid work of the union was, as 
usual, quite obscured by floods of talk, 
and by reports of other societies. It is 
well to emphasize what steady opera- 
tions are carried out under the direction 
of the Council of 120, by an efficient staft 
at the Baptist church house. Tribute 
was paid to Doctor Shakespeare who 
guided the evolution of the whole organ- 
ization. Plans are being made to revise 
the constitution next year, but not on 
revolutionary lines. Meantime the report 
of some eighty-two pages outlines these 
facts: 

The training of lay preachers is being 
developed, young men being helped 
through the mails to study; this scheme 
iS superintended by a lady, whose serv- 
ices to the denomination are great. 
There are nearly 1500 of these preachers, 
and their constant activity keeps many 
churches open every Sunday. One of 
them, an education official of outstand- 
ing musical abilities, is always being 
asked to help churches scores of miles 
away, even on their great occasions. 

From their ranks many pass on to the 
settled pastorate. Here again the union 
supervises the studies, and last year rec- 
ognized over a score of such men. They 
are of course outnumbered by men from 
the seminaries, who continue their 
studies under supervision of their former 
principals. The union gives final recog- 
nition to men of both types only on the 
recommendation of the associations, 
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based. on 
doings. 

Grants are made to men who serve 
the poorer churches, last year to 597. 
The least stipend is thus $800, with $50 
for each dependent child. This is 
financed by a large invested fund, and 
by a collection taken throughout the 
churches in March; last year this 
brought in $55,000. This scheme inter- 
locks with a system of settling and re- 
moving pastors, which is being examined 
to see if improvement is possible. 

For ministers out of health there is a 
Union Home of Rest, where a man and 
wife get a fortnight on easy terms; the 
missionary society also can often accom- 
modate in its own home at Kettering. 

For those who lose their health and 
have to retire, or reach the age of sixty- 
five, there is an annuity fund. A man 
subscribes on a commercial basis for 
$75 yearly, and gets $150 more as a free 
gift. If he leaves a widow, she profits 
on similar terms. But this scheme will 
be largely superseded a year hence by a 
superannuation scheme which is being 
carefully worked out. The general prin- 


special inquiry into their 


- ciple is that a pastor will pay in one- 


fortieth of his stipend, and the church 
will double this. For new pastors this 
will be compulsory as a condition of re- 
ceiving recognition from the Union. 

Another experiment with an official 
evangelist comes to an end with Mr. 
Douglas Brown breaking down in health. 
Great hopes are raised by the work of 
Mr. Peter Thomson as commissioner of 
education—the education of young peo- 
ple in Christian service. Much is being 
tried also with other branches of work 
for young people, especially in Sunday 
schools. So too with the women—but 
can a mere man estimate its value? 

Men enlisting in the army, navy and 
air force receive special attention, and 
institutes are maintained at the chief 
centers, while many ministers act as 
chaplains. 

The publication department turns over 
only about $21,000; so the presence of 
Doctor Dargan, of the Sunday-school 
board, was utilized for a conference to 
profit by American experience. The 
union derives a steady income from its 
part ownership of a hymnal. 

Two societies are on very amicable 
terms with the union; one sees to insur- 
ance of property, and it made a free gift 
last year of $5000; the other organizes 
holiday homes and tours on the conti- 
nent and the East; this also handed over 
a substantial sum. 


The Roumanian Government 
and the Baptists 


New) Excuses for Repression. 
By J. H. RuUSHBROOKE 

I have again been to Roumania, to 
listen once more to the familiar story 
of repression and persecution. Very 
slowly indeed do western ideas of tol- 
eration succeed in making themselves 
effective in the life of this eastern people. 
Roumanians pride themselves on being 
Latin, but the oriental outlook appears 
almost everywhere. They adopt, in the 
language of their constitution and in 
many of their laws, the catchwords of 
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the West in regard to religious free- 
dom; but they have no real conception 
of its meaning. In respect of religion 
the entire population is officially super- 
vised from cradle to grave. The meth- 
ods by which, and the conditions under 
which, a person may leave one denom- 
ination for another are legally laid down. 
Roumanian nationalism is closely bound 
up with the dominant church; vast num- 
bers of Roumanians are incapable of 
appreciating that a good citizen may be- 
long to some other communion than 
the Oriental Orthodox. As to that 
church, adherence is often purely formal, 
and the separation between religious 
profession and practical morality strong- 
ly marked. In no country of Europe 
is there deeper need of the evangelical 
message with its unique power of moral 
transformation and uplift- 

Baptists have lately been pestered in 
countless ways. In one village, for ex- 
ample, they received official permission 
to build a chapel, and from the time 
of its completion last autumn have been 
officially forbidden to open it. In an- 
other village the congregation outgrew 
its premises; new premises were bought, 
and then the authorities refused per- 
mission to the Baptists to migrate. In 
a third case a Baptist congregation, 
through the resolute self-sacrifice of 
poor people, gathered bricks and timber; 
these still lie unused, and in part de- 
cayed, on the site; since the official 
permit to build is withheld. Such petty 
and tyrannous action by local author- 
ities is, however, of far less importance 
than the action of the ministry of cultus. 
At the end of January last a decree of 
this ministry deprived about 75 per cent 
of the Baptists of the land of pastoral 
service. A singular pretext was found 
for this. In 1924 the western calendar 
had been officially adopted with the as- 
sent of the leaders of the Orthodox 
church. The superstitious Orthodox 
peasants, were, however, gravely doubt- 
ful about it. They question the validity 
of the observance of the. saints’ days 
as rearranged. Many insisted on keep- 
ing Christmas according to the old cal- 
endar. It is said that some in their re- 
sentment declared that since the leaders 
of the Orthodox church had betrayed 
the sound tradition they would join the 
sectarians. Baptists have had nothing 
to do with the controversy; as a matter 
of fact they welcomed the new calendar 
and have themselves printed it. The 
minister of cultus nevertheless included 
in his decree a paragraph which lays 
down that so long as agitation against 
the new calendar continues Baptist min- 
isters shall confine themselves to the 
places in which they live. The result 
of this unreasonable and tyrannous order 
is that by far the larger number of 
Baptist meeting-places are deprived of 
all ministerial service, and many have 
had to be closed. The worst effects are 
seen in Bessarabia, where some 200 
preaching stations are served by eight 
itinerant preachers. Since these can 
only minister in the places where they 
live, they are debarred from practically 
the whole of their field. In other parts 
of the country preachers in charge of 


from twelve to twenty stations find 
themselves cut off from all save one. 

The foreign secretary, M. Duca, and 
the minister of cultus, both of whom I 
visited in Bukarest, have recognized the 
hardship and injustice involved, and have 
promised that every Baptist minister 
certified by the president of the union 
shall be at once freed from the restric- 
tions of the ordinance. I hope to be able 
ere long to report that these promises 
have been carried out. 

It is disappointing that new methods 
of repression based on new excuses 
should so often appear in Roumania. 
Certainly there “the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance”—and the liberty is at 
best extremely diluted! 


Southern California 
By D. F. Estes 

Several new pastorates have lately be- 
gun in Los Angeles. Rev. A. J. Ramsey 
succeeds the late Doctor Winbigler at 
the Central church. Rev. William A. 
Mathews began work May 1 at the Mem- 
orial church. Rev. Rufus Keyser, for the 
last two years associate pastor at the 
First church, has undertaken the new 
and promising work which has been 
started on Melrose avenue in West 
Hollywood. Lots have been purchased 
in a good location at a cost of more than 
$15,000 and a tent set up under which the 
lately organized church is worshiping. 

Miss Amy L. Stockton lately closed 
a meeting with the Atherton church, Los 
Angeles. Pastor Wright reports that it 
was a meeting of unusual seriousness, 
power and helpfulness. 

May 31 at Monrovia, Cal., a new organ 
costing $15,000 was dedicated in mem- 
ory of Rev. George Lord, who was pas- 
tor of the church for twelve years. Rev. 
H. H. Hulten is the present pastor, and 
since his coming a year and a half ago 
250 have been added to the church. 

The new Trinity church, Santa Monica, 
Cal., Rev. F. W. Hatch pastor, has erect- 
ed a temporary tabernacle to house its 
increasing congregations. This building 
was dedicated June 7, and the sum of 
$3000 was contributed that day, which, 
with other gifts, clears all indebtedness 
to date. 

May 24, the Lorena St. church of Los 
Angeles, Rev. S. W. Gage. pastor, was 
recognized as a Baptist church and its 
building dedicated. This interesting 
work began as a mission of the First 
Swedish church, but as it was found that 
it could be better carried on with the 
use of the English language, it was gen- 
erously turned over to the City Mission 
society. 

The Rosehill, Logs Angeles, Mexican 
Chapel was dedicated lately, the chapel 
being filled to overflowing with repre- 
sentatives of the Mexican churches of 
the city and the happy people of the 
Mexican colony. This new church has 
had the distinguished record of having 
baptized seventy-five converts in a little 
more than the first year of its history, 
and others have been baptized since the 
dedication. The Mexican work in gen- 
eral in Southern California is progress- 
ing most encouragingly. In San Diego 
the Mexican church, Rev. A. B. Apra 
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pastor, with no regularly appointed as- 
sistants, employs its deacons in spread- 
ing the gospel message. This church | 
has four chapels besides the home base 
and does work in no less than fifteen 
communities. Late campaigns of Rey, 
P. M. Villanueva, auto chapel car mis- 
sionary, held in half a dozen cities, have 
resulted in more than 300 conversions. | 
The church at Anaheim, Cal, Rey. | 
Virgil Ledbetter pastor, dedicated m | 
Sunday-school unit of its proposed build- | 
ings on June 7. The property of this 
church, which is now only three years 
old, already amounts to $22,500, and by 
the contribution of $44,000 in cash and | 
pledges on the day of dedication the en- | 
tire indebtedness was provided for. | 
Rev. C. T. Valdivia continues in his re- | 
markable work, as pastor of the Mexican 
church at Colton, Cal., and at the same 
time by correspondence and the issuance | 
of tracts has enlisted a large company 
of priests of the Roman Catholic church 
in Mexico in evangelical Christianity. 
Largely through Mr. Valdivia’s influence 
a strong movement away from Catholic- . 
ism is now in progress in Mexico. There 
is a great hunger in the priesthood for 
more of the kind of gospel teaching that 
Mr. Valdivia has been giving them. An 
earnest request has come for him to be 
sent to Mexico to instruct these priests 
more fully in the way of the Lord. There 
are many indications that this is the be- 
ginning of one of the most remarkable 
movements of modern times. The Ro- 
man Catholic church gives evidence 
through its church papers and periodicals 
that it is deeply concerned over it. 


North Dakota News 


‘The North Dakota State Convention 
will meet this year on the Chautauqua 
grounds at Valley City, July 14-16 
Meals will be served on the grounds at 
a charge of $1 per day. Tents and cots 
will be furnished. Delegates and visi-— 


tors must provide themselves with 
woolen blankets, sheets, pillows, pillow 
cases, and towels. $i 


The North Dakota summer assembly 
will immediately follow the convention, — 
July 17-24. Special courses are pro- 
vided for young people, pastors, laymen — 
and women. A registration fee of $1.50 
will be charged. at 

Rev. E. N. Harris of Burma is giving 
the month of June to North Dakota 
visiting churches and attending asso- 
ciations and conferences. Coe Hayne 
of the Home Mission Society, will at- 
tend the Dakota German conference and 
the Russian conference, collecting pic- 
tures and material for editorial purposes. 

William C. Erickson of the graduat- 
ing class of Bethel seminary began his 
work at Kenmare and Niobe, June 21. 

Rev. Stephen E. Gregg of Little Fork, 
Minn., began his work as pastor at 
Bottineau, June 21. 

Several students have been engaged 
for work during the summer. Cecil E. 
Wakelam of Northern Baptist seminary 
will serve the church at Lone Tree. O. 
Hallgrimson from the same school will 
care for the church at Sawyer, while 
another student, T. C. Meyer, will 
serve the church at Newport. 
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Three students from Bethel seminary 
are devoting their vacations to work in 
North Dakota. Albert Berg goes to 
Deapolis, Lloyd Lenning to Coleharbor 
while H. G. Ellsworth will have charge 
of the music in the summer tent cam- 
paign. 

The Swedish Baptist church at Ken- 
mare observed its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary June 14-16 and the Rutland Swed- 
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Pastor Bernarp CLAUSEN distributed as- 
signments of portions of the Bible to 
ais people to be copied by hand May 24. 
The manuscripts when assembled are 
‘o be bound together in order so as to 
sonstitute a complete manuscript Bible 
written by the First church of Syra- 
suse, N. Y. 

_ Dr. Cornetius WoeELrk1y, pastor of Park 
Avenue church, New York City, and Dr. 
‘ames Gordon Gilkey of the South Con- 


xxchanged pulpits May 24. 

Dr. Cuartes SeyMour Watson, long a 
valued member of the Michigan Avenue 
hurch at Saginaw, Mich., died May 15. 
Rev. E. L. Grose has been in charge of 
he First church of South Charleston, 
N. Va., two and one-half years. In that 
ime 400 new members have come into 
e church. Meetings in which Rev. A. 
3. Strickland assisted the pastor closed 
vith more than 100 additions. It has 
ow the largest men’s class of any 
hurch in West Virginia. 

Pastor Davin Bryn-Jones of Trinity 
hurch, Minneapolis, has been deliver- 
1g a series of Thursday evening lec- 
ares on “Religion and Literature,” in 
thich the religious message of several 
1odern writers was developed. 

Market STREET CHURCH, Zanesville, Ohio, 
.. Stokes Watson, pastor, held its nine- 
eth anniversary, May 17, with Rev. T. 
yyron Caldwell and Rev. Clarence M. 
ddy as speakers. One of the oldest 
od most influential churches in Ohio, 
is eighth in membership. 

Rey. Jonn BucKNELt of Boston, Mass., 
egan work among the Russian Baptists 
t North Dakota June 1. Mr. Bucknell 
t one time had charge of the Russian 
epartment of our International Baptist 
‘minary, at East Orange, N. J. 
Witt1am C. Erickson, a member of the 
taduating class of Bethel seminary, St. 
aul, has accepted a hearty and unani- 


1a series of meetings at Kenmare dur- 
g the Easter season about thirty con- 
*rsions are reported, most of whom 
‘e adults, four of the nurses in the hos- 
tal, one woman seventy-three years of 
ze and another woman, the mother of 
velve children. 

Rey. B. A. Witson, of Pine Grove, Pa., 
is begun his work as pastor of the 
Jarpsburg church. 

At SHApy AVENUE CHURCH, Pittsburgh, 
_N. Jessup, pastor, the annual meet- 


sregational church, Springfield, Mass.,_ 


ish church observed its thirty-fifth an- 
niversary June 24-28. Rev. Ole Larson 
of Minneapolis, who gave twenty-five 
years of service to the work of the 
North Dakota Convention, has returned 
to the state to attend these anniver- 
saries and also to attend the Norwegian 
conference at Powers Lake and the 
Swedish conference at Drayton. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


ing was held May 13. The church raised 
for expenses and missions over $35,000. 
About $21,000 has been paid in toward 
the purchase of the new church site and 
pledges have been made of over $18,000. 


Rev. W. K. Morcan, of Manchester, III, 
has accepted a unanimous call to the 
First church, Tarentum, Pa. Mr. Mor- 
gan is a former pastor of this church 
and did a successful work while there. 

Rev. J. R. Routtepce, of Ellwood City, 
Pa., reports seventeen baptisms at the 
Providence church, North Sewickley, 
the result of the regular preaching 
services. A revival spirit is growing in 
the church. 

At First cHurcH, Hollywood, Calif, 
Pastor Samuel J. Skevington had the 
pleasure of welcoming to his service, 
May 24, Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Rider, who, 
as representatives of the Foreign Mis- 
sion society, have just completed a tour 
around the world, visiting the Baptist 
foreign missions. 

Rev. JoHN FRANK SmiruH has been ap- 
pointed by the Wyoming Baptist con- 
vention, the American Baptist Home 
Mission society and the American Bap- 
tist Publication society, jointly, as gen- 
eral colporter and assistant to the execu- 
tive secretary of Wyoming. 

First cHurcH, Fond du Lac, Wis., cele- 
brated its eightieth anniversary May 22- 
24, with high spirits, a banquet and a 
bonfire that consumed the last tokens 
of a debt of $7000. 


In Wyominc, Douglas church is without 
a pastor; Chugwater has called Rev. A. 
B. Cloonan, just graduated from William 
Jewell college. Rev. Carl Fisher is 
carrying on work in a chapel car at 
Rawlins. Cheyenne received last year 
fifty new members by baptism and a 
total of seventy-two, and has now 345 
members. 

City Park cHURCH, Denver, Rev. Claude 
B. Miller pastor, has purchased two lots 
adjoining its property with a view to 
an enlarged equipment for Sunday- 
school work. Doctor Miller will attend 
both the Northern Baptist convention 
and the International B. Y. P. U. con- 
vention at Indianapolis. At the latter 
riveting he has charge of the socia’ stiudv 
hours in social work. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, has the reputation 
of being the third largest steel produc- 
ing city in the world. Many of the best 
immigrants, chiefly from England and 
Wales, settled in this city. The Welsh 
element constitute the main streneth in 
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Baptist work. In the city and vicinity 
are ten white Baptist churches, all do- 
ing an aggressive piece of work. Hub- 
bard, Rev. P. S. Calvin, pastor, has just 
laid the cornerstone of its fine new 
building. This will cost about $75,000, 
is of brick and will seat about 600. Him- 
rod Avenue is progressing splendidly un- 
der the pastoral care of Rev. David 
Morris. In addition to his pastoral du- 
ties, Mr. Morris is president of the 
Youngstown City Mission. The First 
church sees its great new plant nearing 
completion. Doctor Archibald has had 
as high as 1,200 men in his men’s class 
and over 200 in regular attendance at 
his Wednesday night class on the life of 
Christ. At Wilson Avenue it has been 
by far the best year in the history of 
the church. Constant additions have 
marked the vear. This church ‘s the 
oniy evangelicai church in a position to 
minister to the grect foreign population 
of East Youngstown. Pastor R. E. 
Williams is equally facile in preaching 
in Welsh or in English, and effective in 
both. Calvary had a good year. Its 
new building is employed to its limit. 
Constant accessions mark its work. Rev. 
Joseph Lloyd is strong with his people. 
He is a great visitor. The church ex- 
ceeded its missionary budget and had a 
wonderful day at the climax. Every 
member gave something on the special 
pull. The membership is now over 600. 
Niles, Rev. R. E. Ketcham, is doing a 
splendid work. He has one of the best 
organized schools in the country. 


Rev. C. H. H. Moore has resigned at 
Yuma, Ariz. He and his family will 
leave for another field about July 1. 


Pastor ALBERT G, JOHNSON of the Bap- 
tist Temple, Detroit, reports large con- 
gregations, a prayer meeting that has 
outgrown its quarters, and the early 
necessity for more building. 


ADDITIONS AT HAmpurc, N. Y., during 
the past three months were fifteen; nine 
by letter and six by baptism. 


(CALVARY CHURCH, Westerly, R. I., has 
closed a good year, having received 
thirty-eight new members, met its mis- 
sionary apportionment and increased the 
pastor’s salary $400. The church has 
also granted the pastor, Lewis A. 
Walker, three months’ vacation in which 
he and Mrs. Walker will make an ex- 
tended trip to the Pacific coast, attend- 
ing the Northern Baptist convention at 
Seattle and visiting Mr. Walker’s mother, 
who lives near San Francisco. 


THE NEW PASTOR at Eden, N. Y., W. H. 
Cutter, from Candor, N. Y., began work 
April 1. He is a graduate of Louisville. 


First CHURCH, Peoria, Ill., George Wash- 
ington Chessman pastor, dedicated dur- 
ing the week of May 24-31, a new church 
house costing $75,000. 


On Easter Sunpay eleven were baptized 
at East Aurora, N. Y., and two were re- 
ceived into the church on the basis of 
their Christian experience. 


Pastor W. A. STEINKRAUS, Logansport, 
Ind., in his pastorate of nineteen months 
has received to membership 140 persons. 
A school of evangelism, conducted by 
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him is an important part of his pro- 
motional program. 

WALEs CENTER CHURCH, N. Y., has ex- 
perienced a gracious revival under the 
leadership of Evangelist Streatharn and 
wife, and Rev. J. T. Field. The church 
has taken on new life. Thirty-five new 
members have been added to the church; 
twenty-four by baptism, five by letter 
and six by experience. 

THE CHURCH BULLETIN of Pastor Harry 
Walker Vincent of Ashland Avenue 
church, Toledo, greets by name fifty- 
six new members, of whom forty were 
baptized. 

Ar JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, 300 
mothers and daughters sat down to a 
banquet prepared and served by the 
men—and rose therefrom in good health. 

First cHurcH, Oakland, Calif. having 
tried the plan of two treasurers, con- 
templates going back to one, who shall 
keep the funds for local purposes sep- 
arate from those for benevolence. 

Ar Locxport, N. Y., there have been 
thirty-one additions to the church.’ A 
recently purchased church house, for 
which the church raised $21,000 in a 
week’s time, is paid for and a mortgage 
of $1,700 on the parsonage liquidated. 

YouNG PEOPLE OF THE Baptist Temple, 
Charleston, W. Va., will canvass the 
members to find out where each wishes 
to serve in the varied activities of the 


church. 

At Prospect AVENUE, Buffalo, twenty- 
two have been received into the church; 
ten by baptism and twelve by letter. 
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Want Ads 


Washington, D. C.—Visitors will find’ éx- 
cellent accommodations, home-like rooms, 
down town, close to White House. Restaur- 
ants near. Two blocks from Washington 
Auditorium. Garage facilities. Free map. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Address Mrs. 
Kern, 1912 “G” street, Northwest. 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is-available as 
pulpit supply during July and August. He 
is also booking evangelistic appointments 
for the fall and winter. For open dates, 
terms, and references, address 3938 North 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, II1l. 

Position wanted as music director and 
assistant to pastor. Experience covers 
recreation for young people, church secre- 
tary, children’s chorus, etc. Address “J” 
care of Baptist. 


No. 22 


Shiloh recently had 108 additions to the 
church; eight by baptism and 100 by 
Christian experience. Parkside church 
has had seven baptisms in the last three 
months. During January, February, 
March and April, South Side received 
by letter twenty-two and by baptism 
seven, The building project begins at 
once. 

Rev. Wittram P. Pearce, pastor at Bay 
City, Mich., together with his son, Rev. 
W. C. Pearce, pastor at Kokomo, Indi, 
will tour the Holy Land this season. 
Doctor Pearce’s new booklet, “Bed-time 
Meditations,” will be used in the coming 
Michigan Baptist assembly. . 


Pastor W. O. SAMUELSON of First 
church, Valley, Neb., held seven differ- 
ent services the first Sunday in May. At 
a children’s service in the afternoon ten 
accepted the gospel invitation, one of 
them being his own son. 

ARCADE CHURCH, N. Y., had thirteen ad- 
ditions in the last three months. 

Lake AVENUE CHURCH, Rochester, has 
followed the custom for years of remit- 
ting its contributions for missions 
monthly. By a standing order of the 
church, the missionary treasurer remits 
this year every month the specific sum 
of $2,250. 

Sunpay, May 31, marked the beginning 
of the fifth year of Rev. D. L. Wood- 
ward’s service as pastor of the First 
church of Marion, Ind. The occasion 
was observed in a fitting way by appro- 
priate services. By special request he 
repeated the first two sermons he gave 
to a Marion audience. During the four 
years in which he has served as pastor 
ihere have been about 300 additions to 
the membership of the First church. 

Attica, N. Y., is following the Strick- 
land plan with the best results in years. 
Twenty-two decisions for Christ were re- 
ported for March. 

EVANGELIST WILLIAM PiEFFER of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is now arranging for fall and 
winter meetings. He will serve single 
churches or groups of churches and is 
prepared to furnish a leader of song and 
other helpers as may be desired. His 
address is 76 North Harris avenue. 

WILLIAMSVILLE, N. Y., church is having 
fine attendance at both Sunday-school 
and church services. Fifteen new mem- 
bers have been added to the church. 

Forty NEW MEMBERS have been added to 
the fellowship of Maple Street, Buffalo, 
since Jan. 1; twenty-eight of these by 
baptism. Several others are now wait- 
ing for baptism or admission by letter. 


Rev. ANDERSON CLARK, believed to have 


been the oldest Baptist minister in the — 


world, passed away recently at the age 
of ninety-five years at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. J. L. Walker, Waco, Tex. 


New YorK stTATE is planning another 
young people’s assembly to be held 
June. 29-July 5 at the Evangelical as- 
sembly grounds, at Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Nracara Farts, N. Y., church took in 
103 new members, March 1 to Palm 
Sunday. There were seventy-one bap- 
tisms, 

Tue South Daxkora SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
council of religious education held its 
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convention at Sioux Falls, 


jubilee 
June 2-4. 
Wuutte Rev. Hersert W. VircIN of Nort 
Shore, Chicago, is attending the North 
Baptist Convention, his pulpit is suppli 
by Dr. A. A. Hobson of Milwaukee. 
SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 21, Pastor 
bourne P. Boynton of Woodlawn chu 
Chicago, rebaptized a lady who has long 
been a faithful member of the church, 


SUMMER IS AT HAND. Church bulleti 
are being discontinued, mid-week meeti 
closed and pastors are off for vacations, 
earnest exhortation to their churches 
keep things going until they return. 


The Saving Sense 


The gum chewing girl 

And the cud chewing cow 
Are somewhat alike 

Yet different somehow. " 
What difference? 

Oh, yes. I see it now. 

It’s the thoughtful look 

On the face of the cow. 


—Frances Shimer Record, 


Candid letter from a twelve-year, ae 
knowledging a present: 
“Dear Aunt Harriet: Thank you 
your gift. I have always wanted a pift 
cushion but not very much.”—The Com 
ning Tower. ¥ 


Two old English women who 
not ~ been on speaking terms we 
brought together by friends who desired 
to patch up their quarrel. There w 
an embarrassed silence between them 
for a moment, then one ventured, “Well 
Mrs. ’Iggins, I wish you all you wishes” 
mec. . 

“An’ ’oo’s sayin’ narsty things now? 
snapped the other woman. 


Linfield College 


By LreonArp W. RILEY 


Sunday night, June 7, closed what all 
connected with Linfield college regard” 
as the best year in its history. The plan 
of combining the usual graduation exé 
cises with the baccalaureate sermon 
again followed this year. Never be 
has the attendance of visitors and alum 
been so large or the exercises of suel 
high order. The address at the prepar 
tory graduation exercises on Fri 
night was delivered by Doctor M. 
Bollen, professor of public speaking } 
Linfield college, the address before th 
Christian associations by Rev. J. E. Noi 
singer of Mt. Vernon, Wash., and th 
baccalaureate sermon by Dr. John 
Earl, editor of THe Baprist of Chicag 
Seven were graduated from the prepara 
tory department and thirty-five from tht 
college, this latter being next to t 
largest class yet sent forth. ‘a 

The board accepted the resignation 
Prof. Richard C. Spencer as profess 
of political and social science, in ord 


.o 
Tuly 4, 1925 
jat he might pursue studies toward his 
octor’s degree. His successor has not 
et been chosen. _ 

One addition to the teaching force for 
‘ext year was made by the election of 
rof. Steven S. Stockwell of Marquette, 
fich., as professor of education. This 
‘ection enables Prof. L. S. Shumaker 
» give his entire time to the department 
f philosophy. 

‘Several members of the faculty will 
arsue studies in post-graduate institu- 
ons during the summer months. For 
lis purpose, the board granted a leave 
absence for the first semester of next 
ear to Mr. Eric V. Sandin, instructor 
English, and a year’s leave of absence 
) Prof. Kenneth W. Ray of the chem- 
try department. At the end of these 
briods of time, Mr. Sandin will return 
ith his master’s degree and Mr. Ray 
ith his doctor’s degree. The work of 
it. Sandin will be absorbed by other 
lembers of the faculty, and Mr. Ray’s 
fork will be assumed by Mr. William 
. Gregory, who holds his master’s de- 
‘ee from Washington state college. 

/ The treasurer’s report gave evidence 
‘the same financial progress the college 
is enjoyed in recent years. All ex- 
snses for the year have been fully met 
ud the cash balance on hand was $933.81, 
Htwithstanding the fact that a year ago 
e budget was increased by $4,580. The 
udowment fund had been increased dur- 
ig the year by $26,889.30. The total 
isets of the institution now amount to 
,037,136.47. 

Twenty-nine of the thirty-four mem- 
irs of the board of trustees attended the 
inual meeting on June 5. This is a 
imarkable showing, considering the fact 
fat these brethren came from Idaho, 
lregon and Washington. Six of these 
ien, B. F. Rhodes, O. P. Coshow, L. E. 
itourette, C. Tilbury, E. Northup and 
. C. Christenson, have served twenty 
‘ars Or more on the board, while five 
thers, W. P. Dyke, J. L. Whirry, W. B. 
linson, W. T. Jenks and Jacob Kratt, 
lve served ten years or more. The 
'w members elected for the three-year 
iriod ending in 1928 are Mr. Marshall 
_Dana of Portland, Ore.; Doctor C. 
Scar Johnson of Tacoma, Wash., and 
ion. Corwin S. Shank of Seattle, Wash. 
Perhaps the most unusual feature of 
nfield’s commencement season is the 
rewell prayer meeting on Thursday 
ening. The main auditorium and the 
le room were again well filled. The 
seting was led by Pastor Trawin. 
ajority of those present were members 
‘the faculty and the student body. 
sitors agreed that this was one of the 
tended. If any are in doubt as to the 
iristian college in this twentieth cen- 
ty, they should attend one of these 
ayer meetings and investigate the work 
ne and the lives lived on the campus 
| Linfield college. 

Only one honorary degree was con- 
‘red by our trustees, that of doctor of 
inity upon Rev. John Eubank Noft- 
ger, pastor of the Davis Memorial 
tirch of Mt. Vernon, Wash. Doctor 
oftsinger is a graduate of Richmond 


dst significant meetings they had ever - 


ssibility of maintaining a distinctively — 


college and the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. For many years 
he was pastor of the First church of 
Butte, Mont., and during the past twelve 
years has been pastor in western Wash- 
ington, ten of them in his present posi- 
tion. He has recently completed the 
erection of a $55,000 edifice. In both 
Montana and western Washington he 
has rendered valuable service in all de- 
partments of denominational work. 
Fully a dozen students have come to 
Linfield college through his influence. 
In this respect Doctor Noftsinger has 
revealed a right conception of the pas- 
tor’s responsibility to the future of the 
work to which he has given his own life. 
He has rendered excellent service as pas- 
tor, organizer and church builder, and 
is held in highest esteem by all who 


know him as a man of sterling Christian _ 


character, and of untarnished reputation. 


Frances Shimer 

Commencement at Frances Shimer 
school, Mt. Carroll, Ill, began with the 
May fete on May 18, which brought a 
crowd of people from far and near. The 
recitals by graduates in the department 
of expression followed on May 23 and 
June 6. Dr. Edmund D. Soper of 
Northwestern University gave a stimu- 
lating sermon before the graduates on 
Sunday, June 7. The art and home 
economics exhibits brought throngs of 
people on June 8, and in the evening the 
commencement music recital was given. 
In the afternoon of June 9 the graduating 
classes had class day, and in the evening 
Raymond Koch, baritone, gave the ar- 
tist recital in Metcalf hall. June 10, at 
8:30 a.m., Dean Shailer Mathews gave the 
commencement address on “Vocations 
and Avocations.” Metcalf Hall, includ- 
ing stairs, halls and corridors, could not 
hold all who sought admission. Fifty 
diplomas were given out, twenty-six in 
the academy, twenty-one in the junior 
college, two in expression and one in 
public school music. Eleven states were 
represented among the graduates. 

Dean McKee reported on the condi- 
tion and prospects of the school, empha- 
sizing the fact that the school has for 
years pursued the policy of avoiding 


debt and the fact that to continue its’ 


growth additional funds for endowment 
and equipment must be secured. Plans 
to that end are under consideration by 
the trustees. 

The advance registration for Septem- 
ber is larger than at the same date last 
year. 

Among the new teachers for next year 
is Miss Margaret Chamberlain,. daughter 


of President Chamberlain of Denison 


university. She takes the place of Miss 
Beth Hostetter, who spends a year in 
Europe in study and travel. 


Ottawa University 
By R. H. RITCHIE 
Seventy-seven graduates received de- 
grees and diplomas from Ottawa univer- 
sity at the annual commencement which 
closed on June 3. Sixty-one graduates 
from the college department numbered 
the largest class ever graduated from 
Ottawa university. One diploma was 
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granted by the conservatory of music 
and fifteen received diplomas from the 
academy. Dr. C. B. Miller of the City 
Park church, Denver, Colo., delivered 
the commencement address. 

The Ottawa university commencement 
season began on Friday, May 29, with 
the close of the semester examinations 
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at four o’clock. At eight o’clock in the 
evening the conservatory of music, Pro- 
fessor Paul R. Utt director, presented 
the oratorio, “The New Earth” and the 
concert number, “Old Plantation Days.” 
On Saturday evening the University 
Players club, Miss Naomi Wenzelmann 
director, presented two plays “In The 
Morgue,” and “The Wonder Hat.” 

On Sunday morning, May 31, Presi- 
dent Erdmann Smith delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon. President Smith 
took as his subject, “Self Expression.” 
At 8:00 p. m. Rev. Miles O. Wolf, 715, 
of Independence Ave. Baptist church, 
Kansas City, Mo., delivered the sermon 
before the Christian associations. He 
took as his text Philippians 2:5 “Let 
this mind be in you which was also in 
the Christ Jesus.” 

The graduation of the class of 1925 
marks the close of the Ottawa univer- 
sity academy which has existed since 
1865. Miss Lulu Brown, O. U. ’07, has 
been principal of the academy for the 
past twelve years. 

At three o’clock Monday, June 1, the 
annual forensic contest took place. 

On Tuesday, June 2, the Alumni asso- 
ciation had its election. The new presi- 
dent is Miss Lulu M. Brown, O. U. ’07, 
a member of the Ottawa university fac- 
ulty; vice-president, Mrs. Fred P. Mar- 
tin ’12; secretary, Mrs. John Pinney, ’23; 
treasurer, Chris Otto, ’20. The annual 
banquet of the alumni was held in the 
Nelson hotel, Tuesday evening, with 168 
present. George Matthew Adams of 
New York City acted as toastmaster. 
The class of 1901 occupied the table of 
honor at the banquet. One of the mem- 
bers came from California and one from 
China, Mrs. Jessie Adams Latimer, a 
missionary in Shanghai. 

The board of trustees held its session 
Tuesday afternoon. G. J. Allen of Ot- 
tawa; E. M. Carr, Wellington; Dr. J. F. 
Watts and W. C. Simon of Lawrence 
were elected to the board. C. G. West, 
Emporia, was reelected president; J. V. 
Mitchell, Ottawa, vice-president; Dr. W. 
A. Elliott, Ottawa, secretary; W. A. 
Rose, Ottawa, treasurer. Besides routine 
matters the board gave consideration to 
the plans for the $800,000 financial cam- 
paign. 

Bucknell University 
By Leo L. RocKWELL 

The seventy-fifth commencement at 
Bucknell, held June 12-17, was one of the 
quietest and pleasantest of recent years. 
The attendance of alumni was somewhat 
smaller than usual, but those who came 
felt well repaid. 

The program showed few changes from 
the traditional routine. The undergrad- 
uate recital and the pipe-organ recital 
of the school of music, held Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday morning, were en- 
joyed by the music lovers. 

The events of general interest began 
with the baccalaureate sermon Sunday 
morning. Pres. Emory W. Hunt chose 
as his topic “The Authority of Truth,” 
basing his sermon on the passage in 
Matthew which describes the efforts of 
the scribes to obtain from Jesus a state- 
ment of the authority by which he taught. 


Briefly stated, President Hunt’s thought 


was: 


Truth wields the ultimate author- 


ity to which all others must yield. Jesus 


could say: 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


I am the Truth. One’s re- 


THIS is a good puzzle to use as a starter when someone has heretofore held 
out against the puzzle craze. It is of average difficulty, not as easy as the 
very simple diagrams, but with no “tricks” or catchy definitions. 
adept will be able to solve it in a very short time. 
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indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. | =, 
It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. ; 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When rae 


the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


and vertically. 


HORIZONTAL 
To accumulate 
Ruth’s mother-in-law 
One of the Hivite cities (Josh. 9:17) 
Inside 
To wear away 
Ourselves 
To move together with friction 
A Greek letter 
Exclamation of derision 
To remedy 
A famous tower 
Prohibition. 
Title of respect 
A city on the border of Asher (Jos, 19:25) 
Southern boundary of the tribe of Manasseh 
(Josh. 17:7) 
Belonging to the son of Jose (Luke 3:28-29) 
Suffix denoting woman of a given race. 
A descendant of Zerubbabel (I Chr. 3:24) 
Like 
A city taken by the Danites (Judg. 18:7) 
King of Bashan (Num. 21:33) 
The amanuensis of St. Paul (Rom. 16:22) 
Distinguishing mark of a leopard 
Is at ease 

VERTICAL 

Chief of the tribe of Naphtali (Num, 1:15) 
Prefix to many biblical proper names 
meaning ‘possessed of” 
Behold 
First born of Zebulun (Num. 26:26) 
An Arab tribe (I Chr. 5:19) 
Consumed 
Exclamation 
Son of Shemaiah (I Chr. 
To decay 
Fourth book of Old Testament 
ae a word meaning ‘‘whether’’ 


3:22) 


) (N. 
Chastises 


lationship to him is the supreme thing 
in any life. 
said: 
the pursuit of trath and the develop- 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzie 
To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 

ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 
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THE BAPTIST 


To the class Doctor Hunt 
“You have devoted four years to | 


The 


(12) 


The first letter of each word is 


Aaron’s son, consumed by fire from heaven 
(Lev. 10:1) 

Direction of compass 
Beast of burden 4 
Neck adornments | 
Approaches 7 
Son of Korah (Ex. 6:24) 
Storms of anger i 
Be seated . 
Hinder, prevent $e 
Color bie 
Toward Y 
Sunday school (abbr.) i 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue 
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Station WCOY 


TATION WCOY is closed for instal- 
| lation of new equipment. It will be 
sending again in July. 


The grouch is a poor loser; luck is al- 
ways against him. He snarls at the 
other players. In playing golf he in- 
vites suspicion of unfairness and some 
one always counts his strokes. He may 
be caught making a false statement. 
After that he tells the truth when he 
| has to and has ingrowing pains as a re- 
} sult. 


In a friendly card game, when he deals 
he may give himself six cards and the 
| others five, trusting that he can slip the 
| useless one into the discard. 


In the race of life he is an everlasting 
nuisance, falling over his own feet and 
cluttering up the track with his obstruc- 
tive tactics, then cross when he gets 
| stepped on—Commissioner Herman N. 


THAT'S A 


Cl 
PAU tt Your 


) tin, 


nt of the power to appraise truth and 
fadjust it to life. The truth is not 
rely something to be thought. It is 
Smething to be done, and he who knows 
and declines to do it is coming into 
Caflict with unchanging authority. The 
foe of a life consists in a deliberate 
Witional adjustment to that authority.” 


The oratorio given Sunday evening 
Hier the direction of Prof. Paul G. 
iz, director of the school of music, 
s Gounod’s “Redemption.” It was 
erally pronounced the best ever given 
hie, 

“\lumni day was quieter than usual. 
de meeting of the General Alumni as- 
Siation brought only routine business. 
Jeaes A. Tyson, 11, of Harrisburg, was 
elected president. 


‘he seventieth annual meeting of the 
Aimnae association was featured by the 
Bisence of six members of the Institute 
Gss of 1875, one of whom had crossed 
@ continent to attend the golden jubilee 
her class. This was Mrs. Laura Brass 
Idell of San Francisco. 

“he twilight concert given by the stu- 
at band, the president’s reception, and 
alumni assembly brought the day to 
lelightful conclusion. 

At the annual commencement exercises 
'dnesday morning, baccalaureate de- 
“es were awarded to 174 candidates, 
| Master of arts degree to five candi- 
kes, the degree of electrical engineer 
tone. Six honorary degrees were con- 
fred. The degree of LL.D. was be- 
twed upon Ezra Lehman, principal of 
Shippensburg state normal school; 
bn Charles E. Bunnell, ’00, president of 


| Bundesen, M.D., in Chicago’s Health Bulle- 
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“In the great game of life.” 


farthest north college”; upon Clarence E. 
Sprout, ’83, attorney of Williamsport, 
Pa.; and upon Henry W. A. Hanson, 
president of Gettysburg college. The 
degree of doctor of divinity was con- 
ferred upon Howard Kane Williams, ’03, 
pastor of the Alpha Baptist church of 
Philadelphia; and upon Rufus N. Traver, 
pastor of the Hilton Baptist church, Hil- 
LO TN |e 


The commencement address was given 
by President Hanson, who spoke on 
“The New Americanism.” Defining 
Americanization as “the putting of an 
American soul behind every educated 
head in the United States,” Dr. Hanson 
emphasized the necessity of inspiring our 
educated classes with the passion for 
serving the general welfare. “High trea- 
son is not merely a crime of war-time; 
in times of peace it is accepting the re- 
sults of other people’s efforts and sacri- 
fices and using them for our own selfish 
purposes.” 


Among the announcements made by 
President Hunt was that of the endow- 
ment of four professorships: The John 
Howard Harris chair of philosophy, 
founded in honor of the late president- 
emeritus, who had served Bucknell thirty- 
five years as president and teacher; the 
James S. Swartz chair of mathematics 
and astronomy, named in honor of the 
present chairman of the board of trustees 
and life-long friend of the university; the 
Albert Edward Foley chair of civil en- 
gineering, founded by T. J. Foley, ex-12, 
and the Pittsburgh alumni, in memory of 
Mr. Foley’s brother; and the Charles P. 
Vaughan chair of economics, established 


te Alaska School of Mines, the “world’s by the board of trustees in recognition 
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That the Corporate Names of Our 
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American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
clety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 Hast 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, BE. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford. D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS .addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 
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of the generous contributions of time 
and money Mr. Vaughan has made in 
recent years. 

President Hunt announced also that 
the endowment campaign, which has 
been in progress for a number of months, 
has advanced to a point which seems to 
assure a successful conclusion, though 
the pledges are still some $40,000 short 
of the amount required. 

Few faculty changes will be made, 
Charles M. Bond, who is finishing his 
Ph.D. work at Chicago, will succeed to 
the chair of religious education, made 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. L. 
Foster Wood, who has accepted a call 
to Rochester seminary. Mr. Bond is a 
graduate of Peddie, Colgate, and Crozer, 
and holds a master of arts degree from 
Pennsylvania. Robert L. Matz, graduate 
of Ursinus, master of arts of New York 
university, and with graduate work also 
at Columbia and Pennsylvania, will come 
to Bucknell as assistant professor of 
economics and political science. C. Wil- 
lard Smith, graduate of Princeton and 
master of arts from the same institution, 
will join the staff of the department of 
English. George A. Irland, E.E., who 
has been absent on leave, will return as 
assistant professor of electrical engineer- 
ing, and Harry R. Warfel, M.A., who 
also had leave of absence for the year, 
returns as assistant professor of English. 
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Denison Commencement 
By C. H. DicKERMAN 


Denison university has seen few com- 
mencements as significant as the one held 
June 11-15. The resignation of Pres. 
C. W. Chamberlain, announced by him 
at the close of the graduation exercises, 
marks the end of a distinct epoch in the 
history of the institution. Two days 
before, the new girls’ dormitories, Mary 
Thresher Beaver and Charles Sawyer 
Halls, were formally turned over to the 
university, thus inaugurating the new 
“hill-top” Shepardson college. New 
policies, adopted by both alumni and 
trustees, augur a definite change in the 
life of the college. 

The baccalaureate sermon by Rev. 
Harold C. Phillips centered round the 
idea of truth as the impelling loyalty in 
the mind of Christ. The Master, he said, 
always sought out the facts, and was glad 
to face them; he was not blinded by 
propaganda nor overawed by unmeaning 
fears. He discounted the authority of 
tradition. 

At the baccalaureate services President 
Chamberlain officiated. The scripture 
lesson was read by Rev. Charles L. 
White of New York and prayer was 
offered by the Rev. William S. Aber- 
nethy of Washington, D. C. 

At the commencement exercises, Mon- 
day morning, June 15, 143 students re- 
ceived the bachelor’s degree. Prayer was 
offered by Doctor Abernethy. The ad- 
dress on “College Graduate Leadership” 
was delivered. by Dr. Henry Turner 
Bailey, director of the Cleveland Art 
museum. It was a plea for citizenship in 
the spiritual world, the world created for 
us by the artists and poets and prophets 
and dreamers of all time, the world which 
parallels our physical every-day exist- 
ence. 

Besides the bachelor’s degrees, mas- 
ter’s degrees were granted Clyde Edgar 
Keeler and Richard H. Howe. 

The honorary degree of doctor of di- 
vinity was conferred upon Justin Wroe 
Nixon, William S. Abernethy and Ado- 
niram Judson Tuttle. The degree of 
doctor of humane letters was conferred 
upon Henry Turner Bailey. 


Following this, President Chamberlain 
made a recapitulation of gifts to the uni- 
versity during the year, all of which have 
been made public at various times. He 
concluded with a brief statement which 
was, in effect, the announcement of his 
resignation. 

Twelve years ago, he said, he had been 
called from his physical laboratory, hun- 
dreds of miles away, to undertake the 
administration of the university. After 
careful thought and prayer, and under 
what he believed to be divine guidance, 
he accepted the responsibility. He then 
gave a solemn pledge to administer the 
affairs of Denison for a period of ten 
years. Two years ago, when the period 
had expired, he sought to be released 
from those duties. The release was not 
granted. Now after twelve years of serv- 
ice he felt that his pledge had been more 
than kept. 

“I need not review the history of this 
time,” said the president. “The labor of 
the past twelve years has resulted in lift- 
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a. 
THE BAPTISi 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesaal 
for July 12 | 


THE GOSPEL IN ANTIOCH OF PISIDI/ 
Lesson Text: aoe: batter Golden Text 
8a. 


It is most interesting to trace the 
gradual growth of the church as it wu 
extended to the mainland of Asia Minor| 
The approach to the people with the’ 
gospel was always through the sy " 
gogue first. In the synagogues ‘ 
found many Gentile converts to Judaism 
This was the link between the gospel and] 
the heathen. Antioch in Pisidia mar od’ 
the transfer from preaching the gospel 
through the Jew to the Gentile to preach: 
ing the gospel to the Gentile direct. I 
is the gospel we are interested in, and 
in this lesson we have the gospel as a 
fact, an interpretation, an experience. © | 

A Fact “A 

The gospel rests upon historical facts) 
One cannot read Paul’s sermon in | 
synagogue of Antioch (Acts 13:17 
without being impressed with the fidelity 
of Paul to the facts of history as 1 : 
corded in the Old Testament and tot | 
facts about Jesus as he knew them fre 
trustworthy witnesses. He makes 1 | 
claim for himself as a witness in fl 
sermon, but he asks his hearers to he 
the testimony of their own scriptur 
concerning the Messiah and the tes 
mony of their brethren from Galilee 
saw Jesus after he had been raised f 


but a Sie or a body of facts resting up | 
a historical foundation. 
An Interpretation 
Facts investigated, established 
classified are ready to be interprete 
Much interpretation of both religion 
science has been found faulty bee: 
the facts were not fully investigate 
established and classified. Paul gave 
interpretation of the facts of the go 
to his Jewish brethren in Antioch. 
his interpretation is very clear. Accor 
ing to Paul, Jesus is the fulfilment 
anticipations of the Hebrew script 
concerning the Messiah, and the r 
rection of Jesus from the dead by w 
he becomes an eternal Messiah _ is 
final seal of God upon this stupendé 
fact, and since the Messiah lives n 
to die again, he has power to forgive 
apart from legal slavery to the law. 
is the gospel as Paul saw it for the Ji 
In other words, Christ is the gospel | 
both Jew and Gentile. 
An Experience 
The gospel is powerless until it 
comes an experience. It is to this 
refers when he pleads with his hea 
not to turn away from the facts 
scorn because the facts run counte 
their traditions and prejudices. 
experience can prove the facts and 
interpretation to be worthy of ac 
ance. Had the leading Jews of Ant 
experienced the power of Christ in 
regeneration of their lives and in the 
giveness of their sins they never W 
have driven the missionaries out of thet 
city. 


ing the burden of debt from the in 
tion, and in laying the foundations 10 
the Denison of the future. The assets 

(Continued on page 703) 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
fember of North Central Association 


College of Arts and Science 
_ Conservatory of Music 
Tuition a year $100.00 
Offers Degree of A. B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 


| Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, 
uperior equipment, new science hall, new 
ymnasium, swimming pool. 
Pre-professional courses: 
aogineering, journalism, business, 
ure, education, ministry. 

/Special attention to training Christian 
torkers, high school teachers, music, home 
ponomics, physical education. 


‘for bulletins and other information address 


resident Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D. Box 
BP: Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas, 


medicine, law, 
agricul- 


Jes Moines University 


| JOHN W. MILLION, Pres. - 
“IX YOUR GOAL 


: 


“en and women with definite objectives 
ive a great advantage over those who 
erely wander through life. 


‘es Moines University offers standard 
urses, plus association with purposeful 
young people and contacts which are 
‘ily possible in a progressive city. 


‘ble instructors take keen personal in- 
rest in the progress of students, seek- 
g in every way to be genuinely helpful. 
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Beanices Shimer School 


Girls and Young Women. 2_years College, 
ears Academy. Music, Art, Home Economics. 
Uatdoor sports. 9 Buildings. New College Dor- 
‘tory. Campus 25' acres. 73rd year. Term 
ens September 9, 1925. For catalog address 

|) Wa. P. McKee, A. M., B. D., Dean 
Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Il. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
(OR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
ble study, Religious Education and in 


‘actical Methods. For catalogue write 
‘esident, J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D. 
425 Snyder Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gordon 


A Graduate School of Theology 
and Missions, of high scholastic 
standards and evangelical loyal- 
ty. Degree of B.D. 

Theological, Missionary, Re - 
ious-Educational College course of 4 years, col- 
e standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th.B. 

NATHAN R. WOOD, President 
‘don College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


BETHEL INSTITUTE 
f ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 
ains for leadership in Church and Kingdom 
Service, 
lpartments: College and Seminary Prepara- 
ty, Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 
leological, Bible and Missionary Training. 
feredited. Strong religious and missionary 
“$rit. A school with a purpose, which makes 
vestments of life and money worth while. 
Vite for catalog, and send gifts to 
. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Minn. 


-mencement 


(Continued from page 702) 
of the university during that period have 
grown from one and a half million to five 
millions. Buildings have been con- 
structed, new policies formulated and put 
into effect. Now that my task is com- 
pleted, and the funds of the last cam- 
paign safe in the hands of the college, I 
have again sought relief from the burden 
of administration, and have been granted 
permission to return to my first love, 
the laboratory.” 

Dr. H. F. Stilwell accepted the resigna- 
tion on the part of the trustees. He paid 
high tribute to President Chamberlain. 

“That his administration has been of 
an epoch-making kind is due to his life, 
love and fidelity to Denison. He leaves 
behind multitudes of friends. The name 
of President Chamberlain must always 
be associated with the great day, the 
great transition time, during which the 
Denison of old became the Denison of 
tomorrow.” 

Activities of the Week 

Commencement week began officially 
on Thursday, June 11, with the gradu- 
ating organ recital of Sonoma Deck. On 
Friday were held the commencement ex- 
ercises of Doane academy, the prepara- 
tory department of Denison university. 
The speaker of the occasion was the Rev. 
Justin Wroe Nixon, D.A. ’01, D.U. ’05, 
pastor of the Brick Presbyterian church, 
Rochester, N. Y. Exercises were held in 
the Granville church, Doctor Hundley, 
principal of the academy, presiding. 

In the afternoon the Samson Talbot 
Bible reading contest was held in the 
Swasey chapel, and in the evening the 
senior recital of the conservatory in Re- 
cital hall. After this the Denison 
Masquers gave their annual outdoor per- 
formance of a Shakespearean play. This 
year it was “Twelfth Night,” given on 
Shepardson campus, opposite the gymna- 
sium, by artificial light. 

Alumni day witnessed many reunions 
and was brought to a climax by a dinner 
in the evening. This was followed by the 
president’s reception and the college sing 
on the campus. The ninety-fourth com- 
will be remembered in 


coming years as a most significant and 
important occasion. 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and room-rent free. Scholarships 
available to qualified students. 

Seminary’s relation to the University of 
Pennsylvania warrants offer of the following: 

I. Regular Course for Pastors and 
Preachers. P 

II. Course with emphasis on Re- 
ligious Education. 
III. Training for Advanced Schol- 


arship. 
Milton G. Evans, LL.D., Pres. Chester, Pa. 
EXTENSION COURSE 


Seminary maintains a correspondence depart- 
ment for men unable to attend a. seminary. 


Cost, including books, $10 a year. Certificate 
on completion. Address: 
Eli 8. Reinhold, A.M., Dir., Ohester, Pa. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1831 Granville, Ohio 
Clark W. Chamberlain, Ph.D., LL.D., 


President 


A COLLEGE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN 


For nearly a century Denison has been 
building college opportunities for men and 
women. With a broad comprehensive currio- 
ulum students are prepared for life’s ac- 
tivities. Professors have sympathetic con- 
tacts with students. Class and campus or- 
ganizations provide for one hundred per 
cent participation. Doane Academy offers 
courses for preparatory and belated stu- 
dents. The Conservatory of Music features 
complete musical training and fits for teach- 
ing. Expenses are reasonable and college 
life democratic, 

For information address 


Secretary, CLARENCE M. EDDY 
Granville, Ohio. 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
THE COLLEGE 


Awards the degrees of B. A., of B. S. in Bi- 
ology, Home Economics, Education, Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering, 
after four years of work. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

affords instruction in Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice Culture and Singing, Wind Instruments, 
History of Music, Public School Music, Har- 
mony, Composition, Theory, Vergil Clavier. 

Bucknell aims to develop men and women who 
will apply Christian ideals in every department 
of human endeavor. 


For catalogue and information, address 
H. Walter Holter, Registrar, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


The Shortest Path to Leadership Lies Through the Gollege 


LINFIELD COLLEGE 


The Baptist College of the Pacific Northwest 
STANDARD COURSES AND DEGREES 
A Christian Institution with a Christian 

Atmosphere 
For Catalog and Bulletins write to 


President Leonard W. Riley, McMinnville, Oregon 
In the Choice of a College Often Lies the 
Destiny of Life 


Cook Academy 


Fifty-second year. Prepares boys for college 
or business careers. Graduates are successful in 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake region with 
splendid health record. All body-building ath- 
Swimming pool. Christian influences and 
Music advantages. For catalog, ad- 
Box B, Montour Falls, 


letics. 
training. 
dress The Principal, 
New York, 


COLORADO WOMAN’S 


COLLEGE 
Two years of Liberal Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Art, Expression, Piano, Organ, 


Violin and Voice. For catalogue write to 


James Asa White, President 
Capitol Hill Station Denver, Colorado 


KEUKA COLLEGE 


KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
the new Baptist College for Women, opened 
in 1921. Courses lead to B. A. and B, S. 
degrees. Special emphasis on training for 
Christian service, 


A. H. NORTON, President 
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Which Side of the Hil are You Climbing? 


The picture above represents two ways which the denomination 
may take to reach its yearly financial goal. The left side shows 
the steady climb by means of twelve equal monthly payments 
from the ase: to the state offices and from the state offices to 
the Board. 


The path at the right represents a let-down in giving during the 
first ten months of the year. It looks easier at first but by April 
the denomination finds itself in the position of the man at the foot 
of the cliff. It is not only facing a tremendous distance to be 
scaled in a short time, but, it is handicapped by a heavy burden 
representing interest charges on money borrowed to keep the 
work going. 


Let us learn by experience this year and mount by the even pay- 
ment path. New York State has already set the pace up this side 
of the hill by sending in $5,000 more for May, 1925, than she did 
for May, 1924. She also reports many of her churches enlisted 
for the monthly payment plan, and others signing up every day. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
of the 


Northern Baptist Convention 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Wy 11, 1926 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


he Baptist city planning commission 
yIndianapolis has organized a system 
}visitation by investigating companies 
| pastors to cover all of the churches 
1 missions of the denomination 
oughout the city. An elaborate ques- 
nnaire will also be employed in con- 
ction with the visitation. The pur- 
se of the combined effort is to gather 
41 compile information upon which to 
se an intelligent program for the work 
ithe denomination in the Indianapolis 
ie 

“he World’s Christian Fundamentals 
sociation sounds this call: “All the 
ins of this present hour point to one 
itwo things: either an increasing 
stasy and falling away to the utter 
jaking down of civilization, or a great 
ritual awakening. Let us pray, hope, 
fleve, expect and look for a great re- 
ial. We believe it is possible for the 
irld to witness again mighty spiritual 
akenings as in the days of our fathers. 
id remains ‘The same yesterday, and 
tay, and forever,’ and not one jot or 
ile of the Bible has been changed.” 


fany American corporations have 
nished printed matter in the way of 
alogs, booklets and illustrative ma- 
jal, to the Russian correspondence 
mer of the Y.'M. C. A: at ‘Paris; to 
used for reference in the various 
irses. More than 5000 individuals 
re registered in the school during the 
it three years, and the number is 
idly increasing, particularly in the 
nical department. “The material,” 
s the director of the school, “is espe- 
ly appreciated because the students, 
ing refugees, have not the means to 
* for more than a minimum of text 
printed material.” 


\fter 108 years of continuous service 
bioneer Sunday school work in Amer- 
the American Sunday school union 
ls as large a field and as great a need 
| its work as at any other time in its 
‘ory. The society has organized more 
in 140,000 Sunday schools. It has also 
ributed several hundred millions of 
ies of books, tracts, periodicals, and 
lipture portions. Its service still is 
dered, as it has always been, to com- 
nities which otherwise have no relig- 
8 leadership, no opportunity of re- 
lous training for the boys and girls. 
ing the past year its 200 missionaries, 
king in practically every state of the 
ion, have organized 1,065 Sunday 
rools, and reorganized 584, adding 
se to the several thousand schools al- 
dy under their care. In the new 
ools 5,302 teachers have been enlisted, 
51,325 scholars enrolled. The ma- 
ty of these schools are in communi- 
‘ which show no indication of being 
le, now or hereafter, to support a 
itch of any denomination. In hun- 
ids of them churches have been started 
l abandoned. 


Nearly one-fourth of New York City’s 
prison population is composed of boys 
under sixteen. Two-thirds of the pris- 
oners are under twenty-one and three- 
fourths are under twenty-eight, accord- 
ing to an official statement. 


One of the most impressive baptismal 
services in the history of Maple Street 
church, Buffalo, N. Y., was one at which 
a young Chinese resident, Theong Woo 
Leong, was baptized. Mr. Leong is a 
student at technical high school, and 
came here two years ago from a village 
in South China where there are only 
two Christian families. He has made 
rapid progress both in the study of Eng- 
lish and of the Bible. It is worth while 
noting his statement that one of the de- 
cisive factors in leading him to a con- 
fession of Christ was his discovery of the 
difference between the lives of people 
in this country who were Christian and 
those who were not Christian. 


Insurance companies and banks have 
$4,000,000,000 invested in public utility 
companies, it is revealed in a compila- 
tion by the New York state committee 
on public utility information, which 
shows that this is about one-fourth of 
the total investment in the industry. A 
statement of the Prudential Insurance 
company shows an investment of $102,- 
921,000 in public utility bonds, represcnt- 
ing 18.06 per cent of the total invest- 
ment of the company. Electric light 
and power bonds predominate, account- 
ing for nearly $68.009.000 of the com- 
pany’s holdings of utility securities. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance com- 
pany owns more than $18,000,000 worth 
of electric utility secur'tics, and the New 
York Life Insurance company more 
than $20,000,000, according to figures 


recently made public. 
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At the annual meeting of the Conven- 
tion of the Porto Rican Baptist churches, 
held in Carolina, recognition was made 
of the recent visit of Dr. Samuel G. Neil 
to Porto Rico, and the assembly voted 
thanks and hearty greetings to him for 
the help given to the convention held in 
Adjuntas in the year 1924. 


Effort is put forth to make the first 
annual railroad men’s conference at 
Clear Creek Mountain Springs, Aug. 17- 
19, one of the best. The very strongest 
railroad men speakers will be there. The 
program is being prepared with special 
thought as to the needs of railroad men, 
and is built with an objective of deep- 
ened spirituality and soul winning. The 
day will be devoted to praise, prayer, 
meditation, lectures, testimony meetings, 
and round table conferences on _ soul 
winning; also a period of recreation and 
outings. Each evening there will be 
evangelistic services conducted by the 
Paul Montgomery evangelistic party. 
For particulars write C. E. Bunnell, 607 
W. Fifth Street, Corbin, Ky, temporary 
chairman. 


Among the decisions and recommen- 
dations arrived at by the Congress for 
Christian Work in South America which 
closed its sessions recently in Monte- 
video, perhaps there was no more sig- 

nificant suggestion made to the several 
component denominations than that all 
Protestant churches be named _ the 
“Evangelical church of Brazil,’ or of 
Chile, or other national division within 
which it is located; and that the North 
American denominational name, “Pres- 
byterian,” or “Methodist,” etc., be placed 
underneath in parenthesis. This ise im 
line with the policy of developing a 
Protestant church within each republic 
and with a policy of not continuing in 
other lands those subdivisions of evan- 
gelical Christianity which have their 
foundation back in the history of another 
age and civilization. It is looking to- 
wards the day of united Protestantism. 

Rev. Frank F. Peterson, for eight 
years pastor of the First Church, Med- 
ford, Mass., and then eight years re- 
ligious education secretary of the Mass- 


achusetts State Convention, has been 
called to the pastorate of Central 
Square church, Portland, Me., to suc- 


ceed Rev. Addison B. Lorimer, as goes 
next month to the pastorate of Harlem 
church, New York. Doctor Peterson re- 
cently resigned as associate pastor of 
Euclid Avenue church, Cleveland, at the 
same time that Rev. William W. Bus- 
tard resigned as pastor. Doctor Peter- 
son founded the summer school at Ocean 
Park, Me., while religious education sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts convention. 
He graduated from Newton Theological 
Institution in 1907. As associate pastor 
at the Cleveland church he had charge 
of a Sunday school of 2,000 and a men’s 
class of 800. 
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On Christmas at one of the African 
stations, writes E. A. Clark, there was 
an early service in the chapel. After 
breakfast thirty-eight were baptized and 
then we held another service. The 
chapel was packed and many were lis- 
tening outside. The following Sunday 
thirty-five were baptized. When on his 
itinerary, Mr. Rodgers immersed one 
lame woman who was unable to come to 
the station. During the year 100 have 
been added to the church by baptism, 
making our church membership 1048 in 
good standing. 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches will be held 
with the New Bedford Council of 
Churches Monday, Nov. 23. The chief 
public feature will be a noon luncheon 
to be addressed by Rev. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, president of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
For the first time each denomination will 
send as delegates equal numbers of 
clergymen, laymen and laywomen. This 
meeting is becoming so important in the 
life of the churches of the state that it 
requires careful preparation for six 
months. 


Twenty-three thousand babies born in 
eight American cities, studied through 
their first year or as much of the first 
year as the infant survived, furnished 
the data for a comprehensive analysis of 
infant mortality in this country made 
by the children’s bureau of the United 
States department of labor. Latest fig- 
ures indicate that there are annually 
187,000 deaths under one year of age in 
the United States, 98,000 of them oc- 
curring during the first month. Ir- 
respective of all other factors, it was 
discovered that the infant death rate 
varied inversely with the earnings of 
the father. 


The council of the Baptist Student 
association at Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich., is the group of 
students who have charge of the different 
phases of the Baptist student work in 
that center. The accompanying picture 
is of the retiring council members who 
have held office: since May, 1924. They 
are, from left to right (top) Margaret 
Gotts, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Myrtle Schmyser, 
Bad Axe, Mich.; Ruth M. Campbell, stu- 
dent secretary; Elma Schilling, president, 
Jackson, Mich.; Catherine Crowell, Les- 
lie, Mich.; (bottom) Ruth Gambell, 
Adrian, Mich.; Maxine Livingston, Cass 
City, Mich.; Fay Aris, Alpena, Mich.; and 
Naomi Dickason, Ortonville, Mich. The 
purpose of the association is to bring 
students into closer relationship with 
God, and to help them to live Jesus’ way 
of life. This purpose is not merely on 
paper but is actually in operation and 
many students have found vitality in 
their religion and closer contact with 
God through his student work. The stu- 
dent pastors need the prayers and co- 
operation of every minister and church 
member for this work. Prepare your 
young people for college in a spiritual 
way and our student work will be en- 
riched to contribute to the spiritual life 
of our campuses. 


The stewardship committee of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation an- 
nounces the following prize winners in 
the essay contest for young people: 
Izetta W. Robb, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Marion E. Halberg, Denver, Colo.; 
Jeanette E. Freund, Woodside, L. I., 
N. Y.; Julia Ritzhaupt, Fairbury, Neb.; 
Leona Knox, Kansas City, Kans.; Eliza- 
beth Passmore, Blossburg, Pa.; Adria 
Ferguson, Lewiston, Me.; Mertie Ellen 
Jahnke, Muscatine, Iowa; Lois Butler, 


Hinton, W. Va.; Ralph D. Nelson, New- 
port, RL: Margaret Black, Sullivan, 
Ind; Batharde Bird: Lafayette, Colo.; 


honorable mention: Leota Turpin, Sulli- 
van, Ind.; Gilbert Holland, Thompson, 
Ill.; Emily Davis, Lafayette, Colo.; 
Arthur Eichmann, New Haven, Conn. A 
similar contest is to be conducted this 
fall, and all young people who are in- 
terested, are urged to send to the 
Stewardship committee, 276 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, for a printed folder 
descriptive of the contest. 


The present house of worship of the 
First Baptist church of Providence, R. L., 
was dedicated in May, 1775, midway be- 
tween the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, “for the worship of Al- 
mighty God and to hold Commencement 
in.’ Brown university or Rhode Island 
college as it was first called, was re- 
moved from Warren, R. I., where it was 
first located in 1764, to Providence in 
1771. The meeting house was erected 
for the use of both church and college. 
It cost £7000, a part of which, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, was raised 
by a lottery authorized by the state. It 
is eighty feet square, its spire is two 
hundred feet high. It was modeled after 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields in London, 
which was designed by James Gibbs, a 
pupil of Sir Christopher Wren. The 
architectural proportions remain  un- 
changed. 


Rev. L. C. Smith and wife of Nellore, 
India, arrived in New York Saturday 
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morning, May 16. Mr. Smith, a graduat; 
of Rochester Theological seminary in thy 
class of 1908, and for a time pastor aj 
Bakersfield, Calif., is home on a secon¢| 
furlough, needing greatly a rest from his 
arduous labors as principal of the Nellore. 
high school, superintendent of new build. 
ing operations and preacher for the 
Anglo- Indian congregation. As soon as 
he is able he will proceed to Califa) 
to visit his mother and sister. : 


The announcement in the press that 
the Reserve Officers’ association was 
urging that Armistice day be utilized for) 
a regular annual muster of all the mili- 


tary strength of the United States led 


to a prompt and vigorous rejoinder from 
the commission on international justice 
and good-will of the Federal Council of) 
the Churches. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, 
secretary, telegraphed to President Cool- 
idge that the proposal to use Armistice 
day for emphasizing greater military 
preparedness “displays an incredible cal-| 
lousness to the ideals which our country 
championed during the war and to which 
the religious forces of the nation are 
irrevocably committed.” The Federal 
Council’s commission on international 
justice and good-will has met and taken 
official action disapproving not only the 
use of Armistice day, but of any other 
day as an occasion for a spectacular mili- 
tary display. The statement on the mat- 
ter, which was conveyed to President 
Coolidge by Bishop William F. Me- 
Dowell, chairman of the Washington 
committee of the Federal Council of 
churches, declared that in the judgment 
of the council there would be no objec- 
tion to a quiet and unpretentious testing 
of our military equipment, but that there 
is a strong sentiment in the churches 
against a regular annual holiday which 
would emphasize military preparedness 
and propagate throughout the country 
a psychology of fear and suspicion of 
other nations. 


(Continued on page 736) 
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We Live 


NOME time ago we heard two preachers in the same 
> pulpit, one in the morning, the other in the evening. 
[he preacher in the morning was a missionary home on 
1 special call connected with his work in Japan. This 
‘ongregation sat spellbound as the missionary told in 
nodest words fired with a great passion about the practical 
ervice rendered by his mission in Tokio immediately after 
he great earthquake. It was a story of Christian service 
ind sacrifice told without any effort to produce sobs, and 
iree from all “hokum.” And yet every eye seemed to be 
‘iveted on the preacher as he illustrated the principles and 
yower of the gospel in action in the greatest city of Japan 
ut a time when mere words would have been mockery. 

The other preacher took the pulpit in the evening and 
lelivered a good sermon as sermons go; but the inspiration 
of the morning message was not in it. The congregation, 
nade up of many of the people present at the morning 
service, was listless and unresponsive. In fairness to the 
sreacher of the evening it must be said that he did not have 
he benefit of an earthquake in preparing his message, and 
herefore his offering could not be expected to reach the 
esults obtained by his colleague of the morning. None 
he less, there is a deeper reason for the failure of the 
reacher in the evening service to lift his congregation out 
f listlessness and inaction. The element of action was 
acking in the sermon. It dealt with definition and ex- 
lanation in academic fashion and with fidelity to the 
ules of making a sermon; but it was empty as to demon- 
tration. The sermon of the morning made the gospel live 
nd breathe and work in Japan in the year of our Lord 
922: the sermon of the evening was the memory of 
something that happened in Rome in the year of our Lord 
57 with which the Apostle Paul had a good deal to do but 
which was now crystallized into doctrine without much 
tactical application to our modern problems. 

The Gospels of the New Testament are pure gold be- 
cause they deal in large part with deeds. Teaching is 
there, of course, but the teaching grew out of the deeds 
of our Lord. Mark’s Gospel illustrates this statement in 
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in Deeds 


a striking way. Our Lord went about doing good and 
explaining what he did and why he had done it. We have 
reversed the order and make the words primary and the 
action secondary. We expect the deeds to grow out of 
the words. In the Gospels the words grow out of the 
deeds. In short we talk too much and constantly forget 
that “we live in deeds not words.” If we could confine 
our talking and writing to the things we actually do, to 
the objectives we really reach, to the projects we carry 
out, the stream of mere words would almost dry up. 

We call for a recess in the school of academic discus- 
sion. Why talk and write voluminously about so many 
things that have no abiding reality, no permanent value, no 
practical utility? Why do we preach so many sermons that 
aim at nothing and usually hit it? Is it because we have 
to make up with words what we lack in deeds? Periods 
of barrenness in high social and spiritual endeavor have 
always been marked in the progress of humanity by a 
deluge of cheap words. The highest peaks in biblical 
literature were reached by heroic action, and the low levels 
reveal a decline in the moral fiber of the people. There- 
fore we return to the proposition illustrated in the opening 
paragraph, and insist that to make a religious message 
vital with living interest to the people who go to church 
we must have more acts of the Apostles repeating through 
all generations all that Jesus began to do and teach. 


Organized Loyalties 


TP\HE Baptist denomination in the United State is an 
4 organized expression of loyalty to certain principles 
which carry the sanction of historical precedent and of 
uniform usage. One of these principles is the competency 
of the individual to discover God for himself without 
hierarchical impositions and apart from ecclesiastical 
authority. The New Testament is accepted by Baptists as 
a sufficient and trustworthy rule of faith and practice, 
and it has been our boast that we needed no other author- 
ity, since the gospel may be understood and experienced by 
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any normal individual who sincerely seeks to walk in the 
truth of it. 

Upon this principle certain practices have been main- 
tained, one of which is believer’s baptism. Since the in- 
dividual is competent to discover God for himself, and 
since Baptists have insisted that no individual should be 
robbed of the right to make his own decisions in the light 
of his Christian experience and according to his interpre- 
tation of the New Testament it has been the undeviating 
practice of Baptists to abstain from baptizing infants. With 
equal insistence Baptists in America have held tenaciously 
to the practice of believer’s baptism as the symbolic ex- 
pression of spiritual experience and the pictorial pledge 
of allegiance to Jesus as Lord. Therefore baptism by the 
immersion in water of a believer has been a uniform 
practice of Baptist churches in admitting a member to full 
fellowship in the local church. 


In some quarters this practice is being dropped to permit 
certain churches to enlarge the circle of their fellowship. 
The most pronounced case of departure from established 
Baptist usage is the Park Avenue church of New York 
which not only drops baptism in any form as essential to 
church membership but even drops the name “Baptist,” 
save as it appears in a sub-title in the phrase, “Formerly 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church.” This is a leap back 
to the practice of the original Baptist churches in England. 
Whether it turns out to be a step forward will depend 
upon the number of Baptist churches in America bold 
enough to follow the lead of the organization in New 
York which used to be the Park Avenue Baptist church. 
At any rate the case just cited is a striking illustration of 
the tendency in some places to reorganize Baptist loyalties 
on a basis wholly spiritual apart from the time-honored 
practice of having members enter into the full fellowship 

_of the local church through the door of believer’s baptism. 
If both theological and ceremonial tests of church mem- 
bership are to be dropped in favor of purely ethical and 
spiritual tests, how shall an evangelical church be dis- 
tinguished from a purely cultural church or from a social 
club? What will become of Baptist churches as dis- 
tinguished from other evangelical communions? In other 
words, if full membership in Baptist churches may be ob- 
tained without the initiatory rite of baptism, what reasons 
will remain for loyalty to the Baptist denomination in its 
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organization and work? Grave questions are precipitated 
by this departure from our organized loyalties ; but we are 
comforted in the thought that as one swallow does not 
make a summer so one church will not make a revolution 
in the uniform practice of American Baptist churches, 


Sunrise and Silence 


LIMBING from an elevation of 5,500 feet in Paradise 
valley to the top of Alta Vista, 500 feet higher, aj 

four o’clock in the morning to see the rising sun wake up 
the sleeping canyons of the Cascades and give the neigh 
boring peaks a bath in liquid light, was an experience wel 
worth while as we visited Rainier National park for the 
first time in connection with our attendance at the Norther 
Baptist Convention in Seattle. | 
Looking to the west down Paradise valley where clouds 
draped the ranges, and mists cast a filmy veil over the 
jagged peaks, we waited in silence for the stn to cast his 
artistry over the scene and give to the far perspective < 
touch of indescribable color. Like worshipers at a shrink) 
we bared our heads and bowed in reverence as we gazet 
first down the silent canyon in front of us and then glancec 
to our right at Mount Rainier, covered with eternal snow: 
and rising almost two miles above us in solemn grandeur] 
We wanted to be quiet, and we hoped that no local chatter 
of tourists would violate this sacred place; but in spite 01 
the early hour and the awe-inspiring vision of the sur) 
rising over the Cascades in a perfect riot of light anc 
color, and painting dome and pyramid, cliff and gorge wil’ 
a glory all their own, the small talk of tourists from back 
home in York state or Illinois spoiled the music of the 
spheres and cast a shadow over the scene which the sur) 
could not dispel. 4 
There are many prohibitions in national parks covering 
the indiscriminate picking of wild flowers, building fires 
venturing along some trails without guides, overcharging 
guests, and we approve of all the prohibitions for they are 
necessary ; but we wish one more might be added prohibit 
ing the chatter of the tourist on a mountain top in the dusk 
of the morning when the sun gilds God’s cathedral wit! 
ineffable glory and when cherubim and seraphim falling 
down before their Creator cry in unison “Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord God of Hosts, the whole earth is full of his 


glory.” F 


HE world may eat its daily 
bread, 

For brawn of arm and brain of 
head; 

And man may have the golden 
wheat 

That makes the simplest meal 
a treat. 

But for my sustenance each 
day, 

I beg this simple boon—to 
pray! 


The Staff of Life 


By GeorciA C. DoBBINS 


To pray to Him for strength 


in life, 

And courage in the battle’s 
strife; 

To pray, and by my praying 
stay 


The heresies of mortal clay! 

To pray, until in thought I 
wing 

My flight to heights where 
angels sing! 


To pray, to be in tune with 
him 

Who knows each weary ache 
of limb 

And heart, and comforts child 
of man 

More than a godly mother can! 

This would I have and daily 
dine 

With Christ, the Staff of Life, 
the Vine! 
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The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGuIre 


jt OF THE UNION OF CANADA 
'‘AYED THE NINE HUNDRED 


First reports of the emergence into history of the union 
Protestant denominations in Canada gave the impres- 
on that the three denominations entering into it went 
hole in both membership and spirit. But later informa- 
m is at hand. It seems that the Methodists and Con- 
egationalists went into the union bodily without internal 
iction, but 900 Presbyterian churches stood aloof, and 
ey intend to fight to prevent the alienation from the 
-esbyterian denomination of the church property involved 
the union. Well, who can deny their right to pursue 
is course if their own sense of duty is clear in it? 
ilitant Presbyterians have large combatant possibilities, 
d Canadian Protestantism seems to be foreordained to 
me hot controversy and a fine crop of ecclesiastical law- 
its. 
\GE THE GHOST 
* WILBERFORCE 
Three generations have passed since the British govern- 
ent, under the inspiring leadership of Wilberforce, abol- 
aed slavery and stood forth as the world’s great exemplar 
id pioneer of freedom. But the Christian World, a 
ghly influential religious newspaper published in Eng- 
ad, conveys the information, also appearing in the papers 
merally, that under British law the colonial secretary 
is power to permit forced labor in fifteen of the imperial 
‘pendencies, and that in the Kenya colony in Africa 4000 
wtives have been conscripted for the service of private 
tractors. These conscripted workers are dragged away 
om their own fields and plantations where they grow 
mn and cotton for the market. They are willing to work. 
employers were willing to pay about five dollars a month 
ley could secure all of the volunteer labor they need, but 
conscription they secure cheaper labor. 


AN TENNESSEE AFFORD 
) TO LABEL HER SCHOOLS? 


Suppose that the court decree that the right of any state 
| prescribe what may be taught in the public schools, as 
i the case of Tennessee it probably will, what follows? 
(vil liberty will not be thereby infringed, for the people, 
| a in Tennessee or elsewhere, can go on talking, 
iting, meeting and resolving for and against evolution 
ad Genesis as freely as ever. There need be no serious 
straint upon teaching, for the law does not prohibit the 
laching of the facts of science, and the framing and 
ming of a theory to fit those facts may be left to the 
adents who pursue their education far enough to enter 
ie college and the university. The question of the scien- 
fic accuracy of Genesis may be referred to the preacher 
ir solution. The natural rights of the student are not 
paired, because the people who wish to have their chil- 
fen taught either evolution or Genesis are free to teach 
{em at home or to send them to non-state schools. The 
ence of dissenters cannot be required; so much has 
en definitely decided in the Oregon case. In the final 
tion the chief damage will fall upon the public schools 
' Tennessee, whose prosperity and usefulness depend 
bon the patronage, sympathy and financial support of the 
pople of that state. Only on the basis of the largest tol- 
‘ation can they hope for the largest measure of efficiency. 
HIS IS THE OPEN SEASON 
OR TROUBLE IN MEXICO f 
Mexican peons, promised land and finding the promise 
ow of fulfillment, are fulfilling it themselves by taking up 
\nd here and there without much regard to the formality 
f legal titles. Some wealthy citizens of the United States 
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own some of those lands, by titles of such validity as the 
Mexican government could give. These owners seek val- 
idation and protection of those titles from the government 
of the United States. Some of them hold conference with 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg. Rising there- 
from, Secretary Kellogg gives to the press an undiplomatic 
and threatening note which he is sending diplomatically to 
President Calles with a warning that Mexico would best 
be careful. President Calles gives to the press an_un- 
diplomatic reply which he is sending diplomatically to 
Secretary Kellogg, accusing the latter of insolence. A cit- 
izen of the United States, owning an estate in the interior 
of Mexico, hoists over it the flag of the United States. 
The United States chamber of commerce in Mexico, as- 
sembles with more than 600 members. Senor Morones, 
addressing its members on behalf of the Mexican govern- 
ment, invites them to consider that Mexico is in trouble, 
promises justice but resents any attempt at foreign dicta- 
tion. The Chicago Tribune gets into the game with an 
editorial proposal that the United States stop talking and 
frankly assume control over Mexico. The controversy 
raises a nice international question, namely: How far may 
a nation go in efforts to validate and enforce private con- 
tracts made by its citizens under the laws of another na- 
tion? Tremendous consequences hang upon the answer. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES ARE SPEAKING 
AND AMERICA MAY WELL LISTEN 


Note was taken some time ago of a memorial to the 
government of the United States from a group of mis- 
sionaries in China, requesting this government, in case of 
trouble in China, not to intervene for their protection. They 
saw both the coming and the nature of the issue that is 
now acute and dangerous in China. They understood the 
rising indignation of the Chinese people against extra- 
territoriality and foreign aggression. They were keenly 
aware that imperialists in both America and Europe were 
seeking to utilize the missionary movement as an agency 
for securing a plutocratic control of China. And their 
memorial was an effort to divorce the missionary move- 
ment from imperialism and foreign aggression in China. 
The trouble has at last taken a dangerous form and justi- 
fied their fears. Since a serious conflict has arisen be- 
tween the Chinese people and the foreign imperialists, im- 
periling both the investments of American capitalists and 
the lives of American missionaries, it is significant that 
missionaries are still imploring the United States govern- 
ment by cable to keep its hand out of the broil. For a 
sympathetic understanding of the Chinese people, of 
Chinese affairs and of the international relations involved, 
these missionaries have unsurpassed qualifications for giv- 
ing just and safe advice. 


A HUNDRED SUCH MEN 
MIGHT SAVE THE NATION 


Nobody cares and not many know the party politics of 
Mr. John H. Clarke, supreme court justice of the 
United States, who resigned his judgeship in order to give 
his strength to the promotion of a sound internationalism 
in this country. But if the nation could muster a hundred 
such missionaries of the common good, it would be far on 
the road to the solution of some of the most perplexing 
political and industrial problems of these times. This 
calculation provides for but one such missionary to every 
million people, which is a scanty allowance, but can the 
reader of this paragraph name off-hand such a number of 
men and women who, having both wealth and power at 
command, resigned both in order to devote themselves to 
the creation of a world order of justice and peace? 
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Proxy Ministers 


Address delivered before the Northern Baptist Convention at Seattle, July 1. 


By Artuur M. Harris 


ERE I to put to men here present the question, “What 

was the most difficult problem which you were com- 
pelled to face in your young manhood?’ some might an- 
swer, ‘““Whether to propose to the blonde or the brunette” ; 
but I fancy most of you would respond, “The problem of 
choosing a life vocation.” 

Presumably for some the problem was easily solved be- 
cause of that quality of parental interest which seeks not 
only to educate and to train in the Christian life, but to 
understand the boy so as to advise with him intelligently 
and wisely in the matter of his life work. 

For others the problem was very likely almost uncon- 
sciously solved because you were so fortunate at some 
period in your Sunday or Bible-school training as to have 
had the exceptional teacher. 

Let me put to the Bible-school teachers present a ques- 
tion. Assuming that you are responsible for a class of 
boys in the period of adolescence, what is your program? 
Is it your aim to develop in them a thorough knowledge 
of the Bible, to lead them to accept Christ and to unite 
with the church? Accomplishing this, would you then 
consider yourself a successful teacher? 


THE TEACHER’S BUSINESS 


If so, you are far from being a success, for you have 
only partly succeeded. In every such class both teacher 
and boys should study. The teacher should make it his 
or her business from the day the boy enters the class to 
study that boy, to know his weaknesses and his strong 
points, his likes and his dislikes, his natural qualifications 
in the matter of service and also in his shortcomings. 

You have the boy at a time in his life when he will very 
naturally put you on a pedestal and look up to you and, 
in a sense, idolize you, particularly if you are a man, and 
usually only men should teach such classes. 

Lacking such confidence upon the part of the boy, then 
it would be far better to resign in favor of some one who 
will command that sort of boy-worship. 

Probably some of you are saying, “What has this to do 
with proxy ministers?” The answer: In many cases a 
great deal. For if you are studying those boys you are 
discovering that some have a natural aptitude and liking 
for business, others perhaps for teaching, others, it may 
be, for the medical or legal professions. 

In the presentation of the lesson or in your personal 
contacts, you will from time to time acquaint them with 
outstanding Christian business men, teachers or college 
presidents, lawyers, statesmen and physicians, inspiring in 
their imaginations both the desire to become great in the 
lines for which they are specially fitted and the determina- 
tion to be in any event Christian business or professional 
men. 

You will also now and then discover in embryo the boy 
clearly endowed by the Almighty with the natural qualifi- 
cations for a successful minister. Whether or not that 
boy, like Saul of Tarsus, sees the vision and whether those 
special qualifications to preach the gospel are developed, 
may depend largely upon his Bible-schoo] teacher. God 
has laid upon you the burden of making clear to that boy 
his responsibility to a heavenly Father by pointing out to 
him his natural qualifications. Furthermore, you can 
greatly help him by uplifting before his mind and heart 
the lives of outstanding ministers of the gospel. Arouse 


in that boy’s heart a passion for souls and nothing wil] 
swerve him from answering the divine call. He will be! 
come the proxy for his classmates probably better fitted 
for other callings than the ministry. 

I said you would discover those with natural qualifica- 
tions for a successful minister and I used the word “suc-. 
cessful” intentionally. The teacher who would try to per- 
suade all in his class to become preachers or who would, 
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just because a boy is pious, think him fit for the ministry, 
makes a grave error. 

All boys are no more fitted for the ministry than are all 
qualified to become musicians, business men or teachers; 
neither will piety alone make a successful preacher, 

Piety to the bursting point plus a superabundance of 
laziness will make a mighty unsuccessful minister. Don't 
try to make a poor preacher out of a boy who might better’ 
be a successful banker, merchant or farmer. You owe) 
this to the boy, the denomination and the community. 

The story is told of the colored man who mowed the| 
grass in the preacher’s yard. The minister not being sat- 
isfied, took the scythe and having mowed a swath, re 
marked, “Sambo, what do you think of that?” to which! 
the darkey replied, “I don’t like to say, boss.’’ The preacher; 
persisted, “But I want to know,” and Sambo in all hon- 
esty replied, “Well, boss, I think it’s a pity they spoiled! 
so good a mower to make so poor a preacher.” 

Probably there are laymen in this audience who at one 
time or another, either before, or perhaps after, going into 
business, seriously considered entering the ministry. Some) 
may have long regretted that they did not respond to the 
inclination—I dare not say “call” for it may have been) 
God’s call and it may not. : | 

Christ’s command was, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” Needless to say all) 
cannot or ought not to go as ordained ministers. Hence. 
the command, it seems to me, divides itself into two parts 
—the command to those peculiarly qualified to preach; and, 
of fully as much import, the implied command to those not 
so peculiarly qualified. The command to the latter being 
—make it possible for the first group, having fully pre 
pared themselves, to go as seed sowers into the field where, 
their equipment and natural qualifications best fit them) 
for service. 


THE LAYMAN’S PROXY q 


| 


| 
| 


} 
} 
| 


Speaking for myself, I am one of those business men 
who for a long time felt that my place was in the ministry, 
but my conclusion was that I belonged in the “mova 
class. However, having followed a business career, I have 
always regarded the minister as peculiarly my proxy. Is 
it not true that we laymen, one and all, whether we ever | 
seriously considered the ministerial calling or not, should | 
regard ministers of the gospel as our proxies? 4 

A proxy is defined as “a person empowered by another | 
to represent him in a given matter.” Ministers therefore | 
go out as proxies representing the laity to preach, pro- 
claiming Christ the Saviour of the world. | 

I fancy that the gentleman from the Keystone state, | 
signing himself as the “friend from Penn’ who by his 
generous initial gift of $50,000 made possible the great 
work of the board which I have the honor to represent, 
regarded his pastor and other ministers as proxies for said 
donor, Mr. M. C. Treat. It is probably safe to say that | 


‘oard will do so. 
jerefore assured. 
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ir. Rockefeller, Mr. Swasey and others who have gen- 
‘ously contributed to the work of the board have felt 
iat, not having themselves gone out as ministers, the 
ast they could do was to use a part of the money with 
hich God had blessed them in helping to lighten, during 
te evening of life, the burden of some of their proxies. 
Turn to the treasurer’s report for a moment and permit 
te to call to your attention a few important facts rela- 
ve to the service rendered to some of the ministers of 
1e Northern Baptist convention. 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


At the close of the first year after organization, April 
), 1912, our total assets were $140,031. Now they are 
12,087 ,912.38. 

Then, 100 per cent of the receipts was from contribu- 
ons. Last year, exclusive of annuities, legacies and re- 
ring pension membership dues, 36 per cent was from 
ontributions and 64 per cent from income on investments. 

Then, we were helping one beneficiary at a cost of $72. 
fow 1745 representing an expenditure of $280,708. 

‘No annuity gifts were received until 1914 when we 
aid $70 to those designated by the donor. Last year we 
aid $27,143. 

Many friends, dependent upon a fixed income, yet wish- 
ig to make provision for ministers, their widows or de- 
sndent children, have invested in these annuities. Last 
zar thirty-seven invested $61,079. 

Not until 1920 was provision made for retiring pen- 
ons. That year closed with 113 members whereas the 
ast year closed with 1659 members. 

The reserve contributed by the board to guarantee these 
ensions is $3,343,558. While it is true that the annual 
ues of members will not alone provide the guaranteed 


‘nsions, I would call your attention to the fact that their 


ues plus the income from the reserve set aside by your 
Pp C y 
Pensions for all present members are 


The number of members which we can accept in the 
ature will depend largely upon the generosity of the 


hurches in providing sufficient funds to enable us to set 


side the requisite reserve for each new member. 
That we may feel confident of our ability to care for all 
eneficiaries and members of the retiring pension fund, 
ur permanent fund should be increased to eighteen or 
pssibly twenty millions of dollars from donation sources. 
The last item in the report to which I would call your 
ttention is that of operating expenses, amounting to 
38,990 for the year just closed as against $4,517 for the 
rst year. 
You will note therefore that while the assets have in- 
reased 860 per cent, the percentage of income for ex- 
enses under the wise management of your executive sec- 
tary, Doctor Tomlinson, remains substantially the same. 
Permit me to suggest that all laymen carefully read the 
‘easurer’s report that you may know what is being done 
or our representatives in the ministry—our proxies. 


| While I have endeavored to emphasize the responsibility 


£ the laity in amply providing for our representatives as 
1ey proclaim the Saviour to a lost world, neither my 
idgment nor my conscience permits me to close without 
ttempting to make a few suggestions to those who repre- 


ant in the pulpit both Christ and the laity. 


| Our denomination is unique in one particular, namely, 
1e independence of the individual and the churches. We 
tide ourselves upon our independence and in a sense it 
; a source of strength, yet in another it is a source of 
reakness. 


|When Roger Williams and that small company were 
aptized in the Rhode Island wilderness and established a 
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church in Providence they undoubtedly, through their eyes 
of faith, saw the establishment of similar churches. None 
other than the Divine could have foreseen an aggregation 
of similar churches, organized into a great association or 
convention, spending annually upwards of forty millions 
of dollars for the support of the local work of those 
churches and in addition thereto cooperatively spending 
millions of dollars each year for the spread of the gospel 
at home and in foreign lands, for education and for the 
care of worthy ministers of Christ, their widows and de- 
pendent children. 

We Baptists are engaged in big business. As individuals 
we are stockholders. True, some hold worthless stock, 
for it cost them nothing. Yes, we Baptists are engaged in 
big business, for any corporation that finds it necessary 
to issue each year new stock to the extent of six or seven 
millions of dollars in order to develop its program through- 
out the world, is accredited by bankers with doing a big 
business. 

We, and other denominations, are doing the most im- 
portant business in the world. For proof of this, put to 
the captains of industry the question, “What great busi- 
ness corporation would you vote to continue at the ex- 
pense, if necessary, of closing all churches?” The ques- 
tion is answered before it is put. 

An outstanding characteristic of big business is autoc- 
racy in contradistinction to democracy. This does not 
mean dictatorship, but that there must be a managing 
head. The management may be centered in an individual, 
a committee or a board. 

Is it not true that in the proclaiming of the Baptist prin- 
ciple of democracy by our forefathers, the one central 
idea of individual and church independence or freedom 
was that men should have the right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of the individual conscience? Did 
they for one moment contemplate financing a great cooper- 
ative Baptist program involving the expenditure of millions 
of dollars? 

Had they done so, is it reasonable to suppose that they 
would have presumed that basic business principles could 
be thrown to the four winds and that Baptists in 1925 
could in the management of denominational big business 
accomplish what those same Baptists could not do and 
would not attempt to do in the management of their own 
private business? 


A COMPARISON 


Suppose that a great corporation desirous of developing 
or enlarging its business in America and in other parts of 
the world, should vote to sell six millions of dollars of 
new stock for that purpose. 

Suppose, further, that the board of directors could have 
no assurance whatever, until after the close of the year, 
as to whether all or any part of the stock could be sold, 
how many of you would care to serve on such board of 
directors, faced with the responsibility to your stock- 
holders of determining whether or not to proceed with the 
contemplated development of the company’s business ? 

Suppose also that the executive officers of the corpora- 
tion should authorize their bankers to organize a syndi- 
cate to sell the proposed issue of stock. Permit me to 
explain the method of procedure in such a @se. The 
bankers, commonly called syndicate managers, would form 
a syndicate composed of bankers throughout the country. 
Each syndicate member would be notified of his allotment, 
the selling price and the exact day and hour when the 
stock would be cooperatively offered. 

It requires no imagination to foresee the predicament of 
the board of directors if, instead of a syndicate manager 
empowered to determine all the conditions of sale, each 
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syndicate member were free to sell so much of his allot- 
ment as he pleased and at any time he pleased. 

However, is not this exactly what we are doing under 
the banner of Baptist democracy? 

Last year at Milwaukee there was held the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of this great Baptist corporation. 
To that meeting came delegates from the whole Northern 
Baptist area, bearing proxies from their respective 
churches. Those 2241 proxies, representing approximate- 
ly 1000 churches, by vote, authorized the issuance of 
$6,700,000 of new stock or an average of $5.25 to be sub- 
scribed for by each Northern Baptist. The purpose of 
issue was to finance the cooperative budget at home and 
throughout the world. 


At the same time, the accredited representatives of the 
churches elected a new board of directors, styled the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation. Immediately after election, 
this board elected an executive committee officially known 
as the administrative committee. 


Do not lose sight of the fact that this Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation and the administrative committee 
were elected by the accredited delegates from the churches, 
to represent the churches and to act for them in the man- 
agement of the cooperative financial program, just as truly 
for example as the board of directors and the executive 
committee of the U. S. Steel corporation represent, for 
management purposes, the stockholders of that great cor- 
poration. 


In behalf of the different state conventions and for the 
churches represented by them, the accredited state conven- 
tion officers accepted various allotments of the proposed 
issue of new stock aggregating $6,700,000. 


What happened? Not until after the close of the year 
did the churches’ board of management know how much 
of the authorized issue of new stock had been either sub- 
scribed or paid for and then they learned that while most 
of the work authorized had been done, necessitating the 
creation of an indebtedness, yet $1,672,521.85 of stock was 
still unsubscribed. 


Thus, due to our baptistic independence we have a 
situation exactly parallel to that of the banking syndicate 
previously used as an illustration, for each syndicate 
member, in our case the individual church, has subcribed 
when it pleased if at all, and for as much as it pleased. 


Now do not misunderstand me. I have no thought of 
suggesting that any one shall have the authority to say 
how much or when any individual or church shall sub- 
scribe. 

Due to the fact that our whole Baptist set-up is that of 
a democracy, greater is the responsibility of the pastor and 
the church to cooperate to the best of their ability in order 
to make efficiently effective the recommendations of their 
elected board of managers. 


“TOO;MUCH- DICTATION” 


We often hear it said, “There is too much dictation from 
headquarters.” That is due to the fact that suggestions, 
recommendations and requests received by pastors from 
headquarters are often construed as attempts to dictate, 
whereas such is not the case. These communications are 
nothing more or less than honest efforts upon the part of 
your duly elected officers to carry out efficiently, effectively 
and satisfactorily your mandates. To do this they must 
adopt and endeavor to put into effect the very best business 
methods in their efforts to procure from the churches their 
proportionate contributions. 

No pastor can work comfortably or efficiently under a 
method of financing in his own church, which places him 
in a position of not knowing whether his salary is to be 
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provided regularly or in full until the close of the yea 
To ask him to labor under such a scheme would be 
business-like, unfair and un-Christian. Yet if we be log 
cal in our baptistic idea of individual independence ; 
matters financial, as too generally practiced, the individu 
members of the churches would be justified in saying “D 
not suggest to us when we shall make our pledges or ot 
payments towards the pastor’s salary. Do not even ur 
us to pledge at all—we resent it, it smacks of dictation 
The sooner every church adopts the idea of an even 
member canvass for local and denominational expenses, # 
sooner shall we as a denomination be justified in proclain 
ing as, in part at least, our platform or creed, “We belie} 
that church members should carry their Christianity ini 
their business, we believe also that in matters finaneig 
common-sense business methods should prevail in 0 
churches.” 7 


BASIC PRINCIPLES MUST BE RECOGNIZED _ 


¢ 
Several basic principles must be recognized if we are { 
plant ourselves squarely upon this platform. 7 
First, an every-member canvass, prior to the beginnir 
of the denominational fiscal year, to secure pledges to cai 
for the cooperative denominational program for the folloy 
ing year. . 
Realizing that all churches may not find it practicable | 
readjust their own fiscal year to correspond with tl 
denominational year, permit me strongly to urge that } 
all such churches there be an every-member canvass it 
pledges to cover their proper proportions of the denon 
inational cooperative budget, reserving the every-membk 
canvass for local expenses for such time as best suits tl 
individual church. . 
Remembering that many contributors do not pay regi 
larly and proportionately, also that the expenses of th 
denominational agencies must be met month by mont 
ministers can render a real service by requesting their co1 
gregations at the close of each month to bring their pleds 
payments up to date. : 


In churches where the full share has not been pledge: 
another real service may be rendered by taking a spect 
denominational offering each month. . 

Last but not least, ministers and church treasurers ca 
ease the burden by making it a point to remit the first ¢ 
each month the total denominational offerings for th 
preceding month. No treasurer has a moral right to us 
for expenses a single dollar contributed for denominationé 
purposes. $ 

We have become fully accustomed to paying our incom 
taxes on a particular date each year, namely, Mar. 15. 1] 
we have watched the statistics we have learned some tht 1e 
which surprise us. We have learned for instance that 9 
per cent of such taxes are paid by 3 per cent of the tax 
payers. ¥ 

In erecting new buildings for churches, Y. M. C. A 
hospitals, Y. W. C. A.’s and in procuring pledges to com 
munity chests, we know that a large proportion of th 
funds secured are subscribed by a comparatively small ; 
cent of the donors. %, 

What is the lesson here for us? It would seem to b 
perfectly clear that in all churches where there are thos 
able to give over and above their proportion of the allot 
ment to their respective churches, every effort should b 
made by those in charge of the canvass to secure fror 
such members additional subscriptions to be forwarded a 
gifts over and above the allotment of such churches. Her 
the minister can and should be of tremendous help ie 
educational way by keeping his congregation informed @ 
to what the denomination is doing for missions, educatto! 
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d ministerial relief. He may help still further by bring- 
g to his congregation a realization upon the part of the 
mbers of their individual responsibility in the right use 
“money. 

You are not likely to convert a confirmed tightwad to 
hing, but every minister owes it to himself, to those who 
aploy him and to his God to preach not infrequently 
yon the broad question of giving, lest the young men in 
$s congregation, with their fortunes yet to make, develop 
so into non-givers or at least into unsystematic and _hit- 
-miss givers. 

It was my good fortune as a young man, just starting 
‘business at a few dollars a week, to sit under the preach- 
g of Dr. William M. Lawrence, in the historic Second 
‘arch of Chicago. 

‘He was never afraid to preach on “giving.” On the 
mtrary that great company of young men not infrequent- 
‘heard a sermon upon that theme. No wonder that 
iurch, devoid of rich men, closed each year with a few 
ousand dollars in the bank. 

Last February Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., who had contributed 
$ proportion towards the allotment to his church, very 


‘nerously volunteered to make an “over and above” con- 
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tribution of $450,000 towards the cooperative denom- 
inational budget, conditioned upon the entire budget being 
secured, otherwise he has to pay only such a relative pro- 
portion thereof as might be secured. He could have given 
the entire amount unconditionally, but it was his purpose 
to set an example in “over and above” giving, not to con- 
tribute in the place of others. 


The rest of us failed to meet this liberal challenge and 
as a consequence the cooperative work of the denomination 
lost $129,199.50 of Mr. Rockefeller’s offer. 

God grant that we may speedily place our cooperative 
denominational giving upon a sound business basis, by 
guaranteeing prior to May 1, the full amount we propose 
to authorize to be spent after May 1. 


Unless we get away from the policy of spending first 
and raising the money afterwards, our denominational 
work upon a cooperative basis will of necessity cease. May 
it never be said that Baptists can work singly but not co- 
operatively. 

The laymen appoint you ministers their proxies, charged 
with the responsibility of denominationally informing and 
leading your congregations. 


If | Were a Layman 


Address given before the Northern Baptist Convention at Seattle, July 3 
By W. Harry Frepa, MINISTER OF THE CHURCH OF THE MASTER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TF I WERE a layman” is a subject of far-reaching im- 
1 portance. To have such a place in the kingdom of 
od is to be associated with men of highest order. It is 
keep company with those who have Jong been given the 
lace of honor in the kingdom task. Not to a priest in 
le temple or a minister in the sanctuary did the great 
ternal first reveal himself as the one and only true God, 
at toa humble watcher of cattle and tender of sheep, on 
1e Chaldean plains, came this high and holy revelation. 
vhen the great decalogue came forth from the Infinite, it 
ound its first response in the heart and soul of a shepherd 
com the Midian desert. 

| Many a prophet’s message in the days of Israel’s devel- 
pment was heralded through the voice and personality of 
man who walked the common ways of life. 

When angels winged their way from glory that they 

ight sing of the coming dawn, they did not choose some 
athedral for their anthem, nor a group of ecclesiastical 
faders for their audience, but oriental shepherds who 
ratched their flocks on the Judean hills, while others 
lept, were the first to hear the heavenly music and the 
lad tiding of the new born Saviour. 

When the hour struck for the launching of the great 
‘hristian enterprise, it was the voice of a layman that was 
eard on the Jordan banks saying, “Repent ye, for the 
ingdom of keaven is at hand.” 

The young man in the carpenter shop at Nazareth, who 
ung up his apron and laid aside his hammer and saw 
aat he might go forth to engage in making a new world, 
yasa layman. He was called Jesus of Nazareth. 

The men he called as associates in this new world task 
vere laymen from the common ranks of every-day folks. 
In the years that have followed, God has been con- 
inually placing his stamp of approval upon laymen as 
vorthy leaders for this far-reaching business. 

It was a tentmaker who carried the gospel to Corinth, 
iphesus, Rome, and other far-flung European cities of the 
‘png ago. 
| When the world was lying in the darkness of ignorance, 


perstition and paganism, it was to the sensitive soul of 


an English cobbler that the vision came which gave birth 
to modern missions. Like the incoming tide of the ocean, 
God’s mighty challenge swept into the soul of William 
Carey in the words of the prophet, “Lengthen thy cords 
and strengthen thy stakes, for thou shalt break forth on 
the right hand and the left; and thy seed shall inherit the 
Gentiles and make the desolate cities to be inhabited.” 

F. W. Borham in one of his books of essays says, “I 
can never think of William Carey without thinking of Jane 
Conquest. In the little hamlet by the sea, poor Jane 
watched through the night beside the cot of her dying 
child. Then suddenly a light leapt in at the lattice, crim- 
soning every object in the room. It was a ship on fire, and 
no eyes but hers had seen it! Leaving her dying boy to 
her great Father’s care, she trudged through the snow to 
the old church on the hill! 


“She crept through the narrow window and climbed the belfry 
stair, 

And grasped the rope, sole cord of hope for the mariners in 
despair. . 

And the wild wind helped her bravely, as she wrought with an 
earnest will, 

And clamorous bell spoke out right well to the hamlet under the 
hill. 


And it roused the slumbering fishers, nor 1ts warning task gave 
o'er 

Till a hundred fleet and eager feet were hurrying to the shore; 

And the lifeboat midst the breakers, with brave and gallant few. 

O’ercame each check and reached the wreck and saved the help- 
less crew.” 


It was to the sensitive soul of William Carey, the con- 
secrated layman, that God flashed the startling vision of a 
world in peril. 

Like quiet bays along a storm-swept coast, which serve 
as ports of safety for endangered ships, so the great Young 
Men’s Christian association buildings offer to the young 
men of our modern cities, opportunities for training, for 
fellowship, for recreation and extended usefulness, Where 
was such an idea conceived? Surely it is the realized 
dream of some preacher? Not so. It is the fulfilled pur- 
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pose of a zealous Christian young layman by the name of 
George Williams. 

Along the bleak and barren coast of Labrador there 
travels a man whose influence and zeal for service have 
become known throughout the world. Into the homes of 
the poor fisher folk he goes with healing and ministry of 
love. No storm is too fierce and no danger too great to 
keep this servant of Christ from answering some call of 
need. But who is he? Some preacher or missionary upon 
whom ordaining hands have rested? Nay, nay; he is a 

rave unflinching layman by the name of Grenfell. 

And so the list grows. Time will not permit me even 
to mention the names of the long list of good men, tried 
and true, in our own denomination, who are catalogued 
as laymen. 

You can see, however, that to speak as a layman is no 
small task. They themselves have set a high standard. I 
will do my best not to lower it. 

I should like you to consider this subject from two 
viewpoints. First: If I were a layman, what I should 
expect from my minister. Second: If I were a layman, 
what my minister might expect from me. 


1. Ir I Were A Layman, WHat I SHouLD ExPEct 
From My MINISTER 


Whatever may be one’s position in life, certain things 
are expected of him. A merchant is expected to know the 
ways of commerce. A banker is expected to be an expert 
in finance. A statesman must be familiar with the ways of 
governments. An architect must understand the art of 
building. An engineer must know the science of construc- 
tion. A physician must be able to combat disease, and a 
lawyer is expected to assist in obtaining justice. Surely 
as a layman, I am right in expecting certain definite things 
from my minister. . 

If a man claims to have been called of God to preach 
the gospel of Christ, I have a right to expect him to be a 
godly man. He should be an expert in the ways of 
righteousness. If he is to be my moral and spiritual leader, 
this qualification is absolutely necessary. Some one has 
said, “I can stand a midlin’ lawyer, and a midlin’ doctor, 
but deliver me from a midlin’ man of God.” 

This is something pulpit committees need to keep in mind 
when they are seeking a pastor. They always want to 
know if a man is a good mixer; a good executive; and 
expert with young people; an eloquent and popular speak- 
er; and last but not least, a glib repeater of shibboleths. 
Rarely, if ever, do we hear them ask, “Is he a man of 
God ?” 

When I look into the face of my minister, and engage 
him in conversatien I want to be reminded of God. 

For five and a half years my studying was done in the 
room where Dr. A. J. Gordon labored for a quarter of a 
century. He was a man of God, and left the imprint of 
his personality upon every life he touched. One day a 
mother took her little girl to visit Dr. Gordon in his study. 
He talked with the mother and child for fifteen minutes 
or so, and when they were leaving the little girl said, 
“Mother, was that Jesus?” Such is the impression made 
by a life lived in fellowship with God. 

Somehow I have a feeling that the inarticulate cry of 
the crowd is for a ministry that will reveal God. 

In my study there is a little book which bears the title. 
“When Faiths Flash Out.” The opening chapter is called, 
“Give Us God.” It refers to a tour which George Borrow 
made sixty years ago among the Welsh hills. “On the way 
to Llangollen, Borrow spent a Sunday at Chester, attend- 
ing morning service in the cathedral and in the afternoon 
listening to the Methodist field preachers. Towards even- 
ing he went for a stroll outside the walls, and there he 
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came upon a group of gypsies with whom he was soon } 
conversation. Something in Borrow’s demeanor must hay 
made itself felt, for the mother of the family exclaime, 
‘Oh, it was kind of your honor to come to us here in # 
Sabbath evening in order that you might bring us Gog! 
The stranger was careful to make plain he was neith 
priest nor a minister, yet the woman and her husband an) 
daughters were urgent. ‘Oh, sir, do give us God; we nee’ 
him, sir, for we are sinful people. Oh sir, give us comfo 
in some shape or other....Give us God! Give us God | 

The entreaty of those gypsies out on the heath is the uy 
uttered cry of thousands of people all over the land. Am) 
not right then, in expecting my minister to be a man ¢ 
God who can help me to know the Eternal better? 

I feel that I am not asking too much, when I deman 
in his Sunday utterances spiritual food and inspiratio} 
Out in the market place my sense of spiritual things ma 
have been dulled. Surely I have a right while sitting ; 
my minister’s feet, to expect the call to reach my soul thi 
will challenge me to consider more carefully the value ¢ 
things eternal. 

It is said that Henry Grady was a very devout Christia 
during the early part of his life. As he went into the large 
affairs of the world, he gradually became so absorbed j| 


his business and public interests that his sense of spiritt 
things was eclipsed. One day as he sat in his office th 
seriousness of his spiritual decline came over him. Thet| 
and then, he determined to get back his fellowship a 
God. He put a few things in his traveling bag, turned th 
key in his office door, and went back to the old home far 
to spend a week with his mother. When he entered h« 
presence he said, “Mother, I want you to think that I a 
a boy again and all this week I want you to let me sit? 
your knee while you read to me from the Bible, and onc 
more teach me how to pray.” “The week was spent in th. 
manner, and when Henry Grady went back to his offic 
there was in his life a realization of God’s presence. | 

After a week of struggle in the world’s toil and trade | 
want to come to a church where I shall be made to realiz 
God. I do not want to hear a message that will mak 
me say, | 


“To church! I heard a sermon once in spring, 
When last I went to church five years ago— 
Such a dry, withered, cracked and crabbed thing 


As might have made the flowers forget to grow.” . 


One day, about a year ago, I was traveling from Bosto 
to New York on one of the Eastern Steamship company 
boats. Sailing up New York harbor, I found myself stance 
ing beside an attractive gentleman. In a little while w 
were engaged in conversation and in a few minutes wet 
discussing the church. He said, “For a great many yeal 
I have not gone to church.” I inquired the reason an 
received the following reply: “The church that I used t 
attend had a minister who always preached a sermon the 
reminded one of the Literary Digest. He. discussed th 
things that I had been reading in the current magazines 4 
week. I kept going until my soul grew musty, then 
quit. I wanted something to uplift me spiritually, but 
did not get it.” 7 

I have on file in my study a letter from Roger Babso: 
in which he tells about interviewing hundreds of busines 
men all over this country regarding what they expect whe 
they go to church on Sunday. They all expressed them 
selves as desiring messages that would uplift them morall 
and spiritually. a 

A minister has no right to pass me a stone when m 
need is bread. Ever ringing in the minister’s soul shoul! 
be the Master’s command, “Feed my sheep.” x 

In addition to being a man of God and a spiritual mes 
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snger, I should expect my, minister to be a competent 
ader. No individual has a right to be minister of a 
aurch who does not possess qualities of leadership. No 
mount of piety can take the place of wisdom in leading 
ie church of God. Many a Christian institution has gone 
a the rocks because the man at the head of it did not know 
ow to lead. No ship can weather the storm without a 
90d captain, and no church can escape disaster when the 
linister is a poor general. Pulpit committees are usually 
yncerned about the orthodoxy of a candidate for their 
aurch, but often they forget to inquire as to whether he 
a competent leader. 

Once when a party of travelers was being guided up the 
eep slopes of the Alps, they came to a narrow path which 
id near a dangerous precipice. The guide went before 
rem and held out his hand to assist the first man around 
le great rock near the edge of the cliff. The traveler hes- 
ated. The guide assured him, saying, “This hand has never 
sta man.” As a layman I should have some such stand- 
rd of leadership when seeking a minister for my church. 
here is too much at stake for a minister to be an uncertain 
der. We need leaders in the church who are like their 
ord of whom we say, 


{ know not, oh, I know not, how I my craft may guide 

hrough gales of grief, and passion’s rocks, and evil’s rushing tide: 
ut oh! I know the Pilot who at the helm stands, 

nd storm or calm, or course or port, I leave in his dear hands. 
know not, oh, I know not, why cherished hopes should fail, 
hy careful plans and honest work should prove of no avail; 

ut oh, I know my Leader, and never labor wrought, 

ir effort made, or helpful word, shall ever come to naught.” 


) 
| 


This is rather a large order for the minister. 
ow speak of the other phase of the subject. 


Let me 


} Ir I Were A LayMAN Wuat My MINISTER MIGHT 
Expect From Me 


In the hands of laymen, to a large extent, are held the 
orces that help or hinder the kingdom of God. Battles 
te not won by generals, but the men in the ranks. Like- 
‘ise, the great kingdom task needs the support of all lay- 
ien in the churches if the day is ever to come when the 
lory of the Lord will cover the earth as the waters 
ver the deep. 

Just after the San Francisco fire and earthquake, an in- 

‘resting picture appeared on the front page of the Chi- 
ago Tribune. On one side of the picture was the ruined 
ity. Public buildings were broken down; houses were 
trecked; business houses were in ruin. Where once 
‘ood the great city now there was nothing but smould- 
ting ruins. On the other side of the picture was a 
ian standing on a hill overlooking the disaster. His 
leeves were rolled up, and his shirt was open at the 
eck. At his feet were a pick and shovel. His vision 
dllowed a cloud of smoke that was rising from the 
irecked city. In the center of that cloud of smoke the 
artoonist had very cleverly put the restored city of San 
‘rancisco. Once more the homes of people were rebuilt, 
hurches were opened and the business of the city was 
Oing on as usual. Such was the vision that came to the 
Weng man on the hill. With this vision in mind he 
amned aside from the place where he was standing and 
‘ith pick and shovel began to rebuild the broken city. 
To all laymen there are times when the vision of the 
ity four-square is very real. But such a vision is not 
aough. The revelation must be made a fact by untiring 
rork on the part of all men who believe in the kingdom 


f God. 


Often we are led to the mountain top of vision, and, like 
eter of old, desire to stay there because it is pleasant. 
‘0 mountain-top dreaming, however, will ever’ bring in 


| 
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the reign of righteousness. There is much work to be done 
with the pick and shovel. There are piles of débris and 
ancient rubbish for the consecrated layman to remove. Like 
John of old, he can prepare the wilderness way for the 
messenger of the Lord. 


Think of the increased power I can give to my minister 
by granting him liberty to preach his message. I know 
some laymen who are a decided handicap to God’s work 
because they insist on determining the minister’s theology. 
What right have I to retard the usefulness of God’s man 
in the pulpit by insisting that he preach my theology? 
Many a minister has been driven from the church by lay- 
men who have felt called of God to block the wheels of 
progress by corroding them with the rust of medieval 
theology. Under no consideration, would I make it hard 
for God’s messenger to give to people the holy revelations 
of his soul. I would not want a minister who could not 
sound eternal depths beyond my reach. Instead of going 
to my minister at the close of his sermon with the acid of 
criticism because he had said things which outreached my 
experience, I should tell him how glad I was that he could 
see the shining heights where I hoped some day to arrive. 
Never should I find fault with my minister because his 
view of God was larger than mine. I want my God to 
grow. 


“A boy was born ’mid little things, 
Between a little world and sky, 

And dreamed not of the cosmic rings 
’Round which the circling planets fly. 


He lived in little works and thoughts, 
Where little ventures grow and plod, 

And paced and plowed his little plots, 
And prayed unto his little God. 


But, as the mighty system grew, 

His faith grew faint with many scars; 
The cosmos widened in his view, 

But God was lost among his stars. 


Another boy in lowly days, 
As he, to little things was born, 
But gathered lore in woodland ways, 
And from the glory of the morn. 


As wider skies broke on his view, 
God greatened in his growing mind; 

Each year he dreamed his God anew, 
And left his older God behind. 


He saw the boundless scheme dilate, 
In star and blossom, sky and clod; 
And, as the universe grew great, 
He dreamed for it a greater God.” 


I am sure that as a layman I could help my minister by 
being loyal. Nothing is more prominent in the Master's 
life than the quality of loyalty. When his friends were 
disloyal to him he was sorrowful, for he knew how dis- 
astrous it was. Many of his parables emphasize the need 
of this quality in the kingdom enterprise. Too often the 
minister has had his work made ineffective by a disloyal 
laymen. I have known cases where prominent lay mem- 
bers of the church have deliberately plotted against their 
minister because his messages made them uncomfortable. 
God deliver me from being a layman of that type! 

I appeal to the laymen of this convention to be loyal to 
their ministers. The forces of evil are loyal in_ their 
battle against righteousness. When a man is doing his best 
to break down the strongholds of the devil, do not weaken 
his effort by being disloyal. A ranchman was one day 
riding over a field where a battle had recently been fought, 
when he came upon a horse saddled and bridled, ready to 
perish with thirst and hunger. His rider, a federal officer, 
lay dead on the ground, with a rope clenched in his cold 
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fingers, fastened to the horse’s bit. The horse could easily 
have broken loose and found food and water, but he loved 
his master and was dying out of devotion to him. Such 
loyalty in the church of God would make it an institution 
against which the forces of hell could not prevail. Men, 
let us give new power to our ministers by being loyal to 
them and to Christ. 

I believe I could further strengthen my minister’s work 
by helping to put my church on an up-to-date business 
basis. There is no reason why my office should be run 
according to 20th century methods, and my church bus- 
iness kept in antiquity. This, however, is often the case. 
I know of churches with fine business men in their mem- 
bership that are run like a country grocery store. They 
never have a surplus capital on which to do business. Often 
bills are allowed to go unpaid for months. Some of them 
even ask their pastors to wait for their salaries. Before 
God, I tell you this is not Christian. We must not be sloth- 
ful in business if we would serve the Lord. From my 
standpoint, every church ought to have a surplus capital 
of $5000 so that bills and salaries would be paid promptly. 
Men, go back to your churches and see that this is done. 

In a still larger way, I think I should strengthen the 
work of my minister by putting kingdom ideals into 
practice in my business. Whatever my work, I ought to 
consider it as a kingdom enterprise. The day has passed 
when religion is an experience for Sunday, but a pigeon- 
holed emotion on Monday. God not only wants a 
Christian church, but he wants a Christian factory. He 
not only desires to be honored in religious services, but he 
seeks to rule in the struggle of industry. He must be Lord 
of all or he is not Lord at all. I should like to feel that 
my work was contributing to the reign of God on earth; 
that the eternal had called me to serve in my business just 
as. much as he had called the minister to preach in the 
pulpit. Surely it is not amiss to believe that 


“Every mason in the quarry 

Every builder on the shore, 

Every chopper in the palm grove, 
Every raftsman at the oar; 
Hewing wood and drawing water, 
Cleaving stone and splitting sod; 
All the dusty ranks of labor 

In the regiment of God, 

March together toward his triumph, 
Do the task his hand prepares; 


If I Were a Preacher 


Address delivered before the Northern Baptist Convention at Seattle, July 3. 


By Frep W. FREEMAN 


TAKE IT for granted that the hypothetical subject 

assigned to me for discussion implies the qualifying 
word “Baptist” before the word “preacher”; otherwise, I 
could not have accepted the appointment to speak, for by 
no stretch of the imagination could I conceive of my being 
another kind of preacher. 

This being taken for granted, other inferences are un- 
avoidable, such as: 

(a) That I had arrived at the age of accountability and 
had had an experience for myself touching my relation- 
ship with God which had led me to a definite acceptance 
of Jesus Christ, as my personal Saviour and Lord of my 
life, and that I had assuredly been called by the Holy 
Spirit to the work of the ministry. This experience to 
me would have to be so clear and conclusive as to lead 
me to feel: “That I should preach; that this should be my 
life work; that I should have no other work.” 


THE BAPTIS1 


Honest toil is holy service, 
Faithful work is praise and prayer.” 


Thomas Tiplady in one of his little books has a chapte) 
entitled, “The Men of the Limp.” He describes a statu, 
called, “The Virgin of the Limp”, because the madonna 
the sculptor has chiselled is lame. The sculptor has mad 
the figure of Christ perfect, but he has deformed the virgit| 
by giving her a limp. Christ is perfect and preeminent} 
and as she holds her Son high above her for the world), 
admiration the virgin seems to say, “Not unto me, no 
unto me, but unto him be all the glory.” Like John thy 
Baptist, she proclaims to all who draw near, “Behold th 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” She 
is but the candlestick. He is the light. He is withow’ 
blemish, but she is disfigured. The only glory the sculpto) 
has given her is the glory of exalting her Son and Saviour, 

This is the business of all. Whatever our portion of th 
world’s work may be, it is for us to glorify Christ by! 
exalting him to the place of supremacy. He desires to be 
honored not only in the aisles of the temple and the cloistei 
of the cathedral, but amid the roar of machinery and the 
tramp of earth’s toilers. Van Dyke speaks well when hi 
says, 
ea I think the king of that country comes out from his tireles|| 

nost, 
And walks in this world of the weary, as if he loved it the most) 
For here in the dusty confusion, with eyes that are heayy and din 


He meets again the laboring men who are looking and longing fo|| 
Him. 


He cancels the curse of Eden, and brings them a blessing instead) 
Blessed are they that labor for Jesus partakes of their bread, - 
He puts his hand to their burdens, he enters their homes at night;| 
Who does his best shall have as his guest the Master of life ani 

light. 


And courage will come with his presence, and patience return a 
his touch, 

And manifold sins be forgiven to those who love him much: 

And the cries of envy and anger will change to the songs 0 
cheer, 2 | 

For the toiling age will forget its rage when the Prince of Peac 
draws near. 


This is the gospel of labor, ring it, ye bells of the kirk,— 
The Lord of Love comes down from above to live with the met| 
who work, ee | 
This is the rose that he planted, here in the thorn-cursed soil— 
Heaven is blessed with perfect rest, but the blessing of earth i: 
toil. 2 


(b) That my message and my mission were not of m) 
making or choosing, but were committed to me by the Goc 
of heaven. That my relation to it was that of steward 
witness, messenger and evangel. 

(c) That the message and mission are clearly set oul 
and revealed in the New Testament, a trustworthy, de 
pendable and authoritative revelation of the will of Goc 
as to my mission, my duty and commission as his mes) 
senger and minister. a 

(d) That said message and revelation stand in authority 
and wisdom of God and that they are for all people every 
where, in all ages, and constitute the exclusive justifica: 
tion of preaching or preachers. 4 

(e) That the sum and heart of the revelation is 
carnated in the person of Jesus Christ, the Son of Go 
and the Son of man, concerning whom the New Testamen! 


clearly, unmistakably, repeatedly, literally and figurativel) 
. | 
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and insistently avers that he was born of the virgin, lived 
a sinless life, died a vicarious death, triumphantly arose 
from the dead and the tomb and was translated to the 
right hand of God, where he is now making intercession 
for his brethren; that he will triumphantly, in his own time 
and way, return to earth; that “he is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Light; that in him we have life and life more 
abundantly, and without him men are undone in their sins 
and without hope in the world.” 

_ (f) That the chief duty of a preacher is to make known 
to the world the will of God to men, as shown in the life, 
death and teaching of Jesus Christ, his Son, as epitomized 
in his commission to his disciples. 

_ (g) That Baptists have a very distinct understanding 
concerning the matter of a church, its functions and its 
ordinances, the church being free and untrammeled from 
each and every other outside organization, and its liberties 
limited only by the law of its own creation as reflected in 
the New Testament, and that its offices and ordinances are 
also clearly defined in the New Testament, that its or- 
dinances are neither sacramental nor yet mere rites, but 
that they symbolize and memorialize the very essence of 
revealed Christianity in the death, burial and resurrection 
of our Lord and cannot lawfully be modified, ignored or 
denatured of their symbolic or memorial nature without 
ieoing violence both to the church, its Founder and its 
laws. 


ACCEPTANCE OF BAPTIST PRINCIPLES 


From my own viewpoint and knowledge of the teach- 

ing of the New Testament, I could not imagine myself a 
Baptist preacher if I did not accept in faith, and good 
faith, the substance of the inferences above enumerated. 
‘Hf, having taken ordination at the hands of the Baptist 
church as a preacher, I found myself unable longer to 
accept stich principles, I should feel myself bound to sur- 
render my credentials as a Baptist preacher. I think I 
should be compelled to do this for the following reasons: 
"1. On the ground of comity and fellowship, knowing 
that Baptists and their spiritual antecedents back to the 
days of the apostles have held such principles. 
2. I should not be willing to retain fellowship and 
violate comity by retaining my place and credentials as a 
minister of a people whose basic principles and doc- 
fares I was no longer able to accept and preach. 

3. On the ground of intellectual and spiritual honesty 
I would not preach that which I could not accept, but 
would not prostitute the principle of individual liberty to 
a license as justification of retaining fellowship and posi- 
tion with people whose basic principles and doctrines I 
‘no longer approved. 

4. On the ground of ethics. I know nothing more un- 
ethical than for a man to attack from within the fold the 
‘principles and doctrines which these people hold. 
| A MAN BEFORE A PREACHER 
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whose dignity and position and place of influence are de- 
pendent upon ceremonial deference to the “cloth”. 

If I were a preacher, I would feel that my call to be a 
preacher carried with it the duty to be the best preacher 
possible within the limits of my ability and capacity, by 
the use of all the means within my reach to add to my 
equipment for the work of the ministry. 


ADEQUATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


I should feel that it was a call to the largest field of use- 
fulness to which I could devote my life. I should feel 
“that I must give myself wholly to the work; that I must 
put into the service my spirit with its functions, my mind 
with all its faculties, and my body with all its powers— 
my entire time to the work”. On the basis of this concep- 
tion I would feel not only justified, but morally bound to 
insist upon an ‘adequate support so as to permit me to 
function in this calling relieved from anxious care or 
humiliating embarrassment in the matter of financial needs. 
I should insist on this not as a privilege or as a personal 
right, but as a necessary part of the support of the ministry 
as a vital part of the equipment of the kingdom of God. 

If I were a preacher, I should study genuinely to prove 
myself a workman that needed not to be ashamed. I 
would try to distinguish between literary dissipation and 
real study and to present deep and pungent convictions 
rather than a set of speculative opinions, remembering that 
my congregation was probably long on opinions and short 
on vital convictions. I would try to remember that a 
literary club sandwich is a poor substitute for a sermon. 
Paraphrasing a popular advertising slogan “There is no 
substitute for butter”, I would try to live up to the slogan 
“There is no substitute for preaching.” 

I think I would try to remember that the New Testa- 
ment records concerning the “foolishness” of preaching 
did not refer to “foolish preaching” nor a “foolish sub- 
stitute for preaching” in the form of an inadequate or 
unimportant review of a recent “best seller” on some 
sociological subject or some speculation on biology or even 
in disputative theology. 


VITAL SERMONS 


In the light of my experience as a layman and from my 
contact with other laymen; if our preachers really knew 
how very far they missed the mark of the needs and 
wishes of their congregations when they go into the seduct- 
ive temptation to substitute something less than a vital 
sermon for the real sermon, I am sure a proper under- 
standing of this would correct some of the serious mistakes 
and inadequacies of the program of the present-day preach- 
ers. If I were a preacher I should try to avoid this 
mistake and try to minister to what I, as a layman, know 
to be the vital need and real desire of a great majority of 
people who go to church, and that is to give a vital sermon 
from the Bible on every occasion that I appeared in the 
pulpit. 

If I were a pastor I should consider myself as divinely 
called and, relying upon the spiritual democracy of the 


| On the basis of these principles, if I were a preacher, I 
/would remember that I was a man before I was a preacher 
and that I would as far as possible avoid all manners of 
|voice or attitude that would make me ceremonially or for- 
wd appear as a “clergyman”. I should seek to think of 
myself and induce others, as far as possible, to think of 
‘me as a man serving God and my fellows, as a man doing 
his duty and serving his own generation according to the 
will of God. me 
I should be very careful about receiving perquisites or 
concessions or immunities on the ground of my being a 
preacher. The Baptist preacher that I would want to be 
‘would not in any way fit into the measure of a clergyman 
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church being qualified to reflect, through the voice of its 
people, the voice of God as to my call to the ministry, I 
should recognize that normally a pastorate has an ending 
and that the voice of the same people, presumably actuated 
by the same motive and guidance of the same Spirit, would 
be as well qualified to indicate the timeliness of the termi- 
nation as in the beginning of a pastorate. Some preachers, 
by their practical conduct, seem to think that the voice of 
God is heard through the people in the beginning of a 
pastorate, but only the voice of the devil is found in an 
effort to terminate it, a queer sort of application of the 
principles of a spiritual democracy, which I should seek 
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by everything within me to avoid if I were preacher, 
remembering that the surest test of the value of one’s 
pastoral relationship to a church is not how he finds a 
church but how he leaves it. 

If I were a preacher I should feel free and conscience 
bound to preach the doctrines of the New Testament and 
to magnify and even glorify the church within proper 
limits and its ordinances, not in a controversial or disput- 
ative sense or spirit, nor yet in an apologetic spirit, but 
I should try to give these divine institutions their proper 
place and emphasis under an intelligent interpretation of 
the New Testament teachings reflected in these institutions. 

I consider it a delusion of the devil that doctrinal preach- 
ing is either undesirable or unnecessary and, least of all, 
improper. I quote a paragraph from the finest single 
sermon that I ever read which, in my opinion, comes nearer 
covering the whole gamut of Christian doctrine than any- 
thing I have read, as contained in the discussion of the 
“Moral Dignity of the Act of Baptism” by the late Dr. 
J. M. Frost of Nashville, Tenn., illustrating both the spirit 
and vitality of such a preacher: 


“Memorial Witness of God” 


“God has not left himself without monument in the 
world to his greatest achievement in raising his Son from 
the dead. As monuments with their testimony he gave a 
new book, a new day, a new ordinance, a new organization 
—namely, the New Testament, the Lord’s day, the ordi- 
nance of baptism, the church as a divine instiution. These 
all in their testimony converge at the empty sepulcher, and 
all declare for the resurrection of Jesus, all point to the 
risen Christ; indeed, each and every one of them bears 
false witness unless Christ be risen from the dead. 

“Passing by the others we here emphasize baptism as a 
monument, standing foursquare, undisturbed by the storms 
and conflicts of the centuries, and with inscriptions that 
tell their own story. There on its very front are the words: 
To the memory of Jesus of Nazareth; born at Bethlehem ; 
baptized in the Jordan; wrought his life-work; died on the 
cross; was buried and rose from the dead. Again, on an- 
other side of the monument are the words of the angel, 
‘He is risen as he said, come see the place where the Lord 
lay.’ 

“And still again as we move around the monument to 
study its meaning, there are the words: “Buried with him 
in baptism, wherein also ye are raised up with him by the 
faith of the operation of God.’ And yet again, as uncov- 
ering heaven and earth at one sweep, and setting the high 
mark of this life and revealing the glory of the life beyond 
the stars, there are the words: ‘If ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of God; when Christ who is our 
life shall appear, then shall ye also appear with him in 


glory.’ 
THE WITNESS OF EVENTS 


“There can be no monument except for the antecedent 
act for which it stands; no passover except for the Hebrew 
deliverance; no Lord’s supper except for the Lord’s death 
on the cross; no baptism except for his resurrection from 
the grave. This indeed is the very meaning and power 
of the monument. There must have been a Bunker hill 
battle, else there could not be a Bunker hill monument. It 
is a witness and bears testimony to acts and events that 
must have gone before. 

“Our own baptism, as simply an act of obedience to our 
Lord, has upon it not only the splendor of his baptism, 
but shines also in the very glory of his resurrection where- 
in he brought life and immortality to light. This makes 
the ordinance great in exceptional and exalted character, 


a. 
THE BAPTIST 


and justifies the plea for its moral dignity and grandeur. 
Baptism is for a glorious purpose, and tells the most won- 
derful story in all the history of the ages.” 


If I were a preacher I should try to lead my people to 
a larger sense of stewardship and a world conscience con- 
cerning the kingdom of God, and I should do it as a 
preacher and not as a financial agent for the boards or 
the denomination as a whole. | 

I think I should not stay long with a church that would 
not support the gospel of the kingdom of God, both at! 
home and abroad, in evangelism, education and beneyol: 
ence, and I should insist upon it as a preacher and God-) 
appointed and God-called leader, not because they would) 
not fall in with the denominational program per se, but 
because they are requirements of the Lord himself as set 
out in his great commission, and other pertinent New 
Testament scriptures. And I should feel that my own 
ministry were fruitless if I did not find it bearing fruit 
in the lives and conduct of my people. | 

If I were a preacher I should try to avoid the mistake 
of many preachers in the heretical notion of many church 
members that the prayer meeting and church services are 
spiritual and that supporting the kingdom of God by 
money as the exercise of the scriptural stewardship was| 
secular, that in doing the former service the preacher was| 
a spiritual leader, and in the latter was a financial agent, 


STIRRING UP THE BRETHREN 


I should try to magnify my office and declare the whole| 
counsel of God and preach and teach the truth in love, and| 
stir up the pure minds of the brethren by way of theit 
duty as well as their privilege. And if I could not do that, 
I should at least stir up their wrath and break up theit| 
complacency in the matter of cooperation. A, non-con-| 
tributing church is a reflection upon the loyalty and| 
courage of the preacher or his ability as a preacher to lead 
his church in the line of plain duty, and in either case 
ought to be the occasion of heart-searching and travail of 
soul to a preacher who sees his high privilege and serious) 
responsibility as a preacher. | 

If I were a preacher I think I should so try to present 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of man that I should expect, 
and pray for a token of God’s favor upon my preaching, 
that there would be people accepting him as their Saviour 
and Lord continually through the year, and I should give 
frequent public and private invitations for them to do | 
and should feel keen travail of soul if there were not| 
people accepting Christ under my teaching and preaching 
continuously. - | 

Finally, if I were a preacher I should feel that preach- 
ing was not only one of the most vital things to which men 
are called to devote themselves, but that as it affects the| 
eternal destiny and present well-being of the people to 
whom I preach I should try by all that was in me to 
qualify to preach as I ought to preach. I would cultivate, 
a passion for preaching. My own opinion is that most 
preachers in this respect preach entirely too little and, com 
sequently, not as well as they ought. “Woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel”, I think not only applies to a man 
who ought to preach but refuses to recognize the call, but 
also to the man who, having accepted the duty, fails to 
exercise his calling in every suitable opportunity. I would 
also cultivate the passion im preaching. The present day 
revulsion against exciting and sensational emotionalism 
has come dangerously near driving our preachers to 4 
passionless religious lecture in substitution for a compas 
sionate ministry. I should seek to emulate the passion of 
the Preacher, the Prince of all preachers, our Lord him- 
self. A passionless ministry is a travesty and a spiritual 
tragedy which I should try to avoid if I were a preacher. 
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ASSING years clip our wings 

and shut us into petty rounds 
of routine work. Our daily tasks 
become monotonous. Responsibili- 
ties throw their wearying weight 
upon us. Sorrows fling their 
shadows about us. And _ after 
awhile the world seems to shrink. 
The glow fades out of the sky, the 
clouds bend close. Life becomes a 
narrow and dull routine. 


How is the soul to be greatened 
and life enlarged? The way is 
open to every one of us no matter 
how we may seem to be limited 
and shut in. 


The Heightening of Life 


Life is heightened by the sense 
of God. The great, deep need of 
the world today is not some new 
material thing or even some new 
social scheme, but a new faith in 
God, a new, vivid sense of God. 


“A general, real belief in God,” © 


says one of the most thoughtful 
and original of present-day writers, 
“would make the world into new- 
ness of life.’ I fully agree with 
him. 

The psalmist cries, “The Lord is 
my rock, and my fortress, and my 
deliverer; my God, my strength in 
whom I will trust.” “In my dis- 
tress I called upon the Lord, and 
cried unto my God: he heard my 
voice out of his temple, and my 
cry came before him, even into his 
ears.” And then follows the jubi- 
lant outburst: “The Lord was my 
stay. He brought me forth also 
into a large place.” This is the 
language of a man who has linked 
his life with God, and thereby 
found it infinitely heightened; found 
himself brought forth into a limit- 
less universe. 


The Lengthening of Life 


For another thing, life is length- 
ened by the consciousness of 
immortality. This extends the 
boundaries of life farther than any 
man can measure. The main rea- 
son why any man’s life seems 
trivial and futile is that he has 
ceased to view his earthly career 
in connection with its relation to 
eternity. “We cannot wonder at 
the amount of cynicism in the 
world today. We can only wonder 
that there is not more when we 
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The Larger Life 


By Henry ALFORD PORTER 


think of the numbers of people to 
whom in their creed death ends 
all.” If only in this life a man 
has hope, if, as Emerson puts it, 
he is living merely to wear his 
boots out, life is emptied of mean- 
ing and worth. 


We live in materialistic days 
when nothing is deemed of value 
unless it can call itself practical. 
The church has caught the infec- 
tion of the age. It calls for a prac- 
tical religion that concerns itself 
with the present and the now, and 
in many quarters there is cheap 
scorn cast upon what is called 
“other-worldliness.” I share the 
social passion of the day, but I 
contend that it is not practical to 
ignore that other world. It is to 
the world to come that we really 
belong. Our real citizenship is 
there. It is not less but more 
emphasis upon the future life that 
we want. No great picture is pos- 
sible, says John Ruskin, unless 
there be in it what he calls “heaven- 
light.” And no great and spacious 
life is possible save as a man lives 
in the light of the unseen and the 
eternal. 


The Widening of Life 


Life is widened by the realization 
of brotherhood. Joseph Cook said 
that the nineteenth century made 
the world into a neighborhood, the 
twentieth century would make it 
into a brotherhood. 


Does it look like it? How much 
parochial narrowness and exclu- 
siveness still prevail, even in en- 
lightened circles. Our boast is that 
we are Americans and not world- 
citizens. We build a wall about 
ourselves. We do not care to 
occupy the spacious halls of the 
family of nations. That attitude 
may be 100 per cent American. I 
do not know. But I do know that 
it is not 1 per cent Christian. 


The world is one, a unit. And 
Paul declares that “God hath made 
of one all nations of men to dwell 
upon the face of the earth.” Of 
one! of one! But everywhere this 
provincial and divisive spirit con- 
tinues to tear the world asunder. 
If we could gather up Christianity 
into one word it would surely be 
the word brotherhood. Oh, if Paul 


could come back today how he 
would ring that out over hill and 
valley and rolling sea!—‘“God hath 
made of one all nations of men to 
dwell upon the face of the earth.” 


That is our Baptist position—our 
fundamental Baptist position. We 
hold that all men have equal privi- 
leges of grace, and equal access to 
God their common Father. And 
when we fail in brotherhood we do 
violence to the truth we cherish. 


The Deepening of Life 


And then life is vastly deepened 
by cooperation with others in great 
and unselfish tasks for the service 
of God and humanity. Life is 
heightened by the sense of God. 
It is lengthened by the conscious- 
ness of immortality. It is broad- 
ened by the realization of brother- 
hood. It is deepened by participa- 
tion in noble endeavors for the pro- 
motion of human good and the 
extension of the kingdom of God. 


I do not know a man more to be 
pitied than the man to whom God 
has given an opportunity to do 
something noble and worthy for 
his fellowmen and he has not done 
it. I do not envy the man who 
knows that once upon a time he 
might have done a big thing, a 
thing that would perhaps have 
crucified his natural inclination, but 
would have made a man of him, 
and he did not do it. Isn’t such a 
man to be pitied? No man is more 
to be pitied than the man who lets 
the world lay its hand upon his 
soul until the soul hardens and 
coarsens and narrows and shrinks. 


It is possible to live a small life 
in a large place. It is also possi- 
ble, thank God, to live a large life 
in a small place. You are living 
a life that is necessarily circum- 
scribed, but your life may be made 
just as large as you choose. 


God has brought us forth into a 
large place, and we cannot afford 
to be little people.. Fifty years 
from now these banks will not in- 
terest: us, nor this real estate, nor 
these stocks and bonds. But what 
we have done for God will live 
then, and what we have given to 
God will come back to us. There- 
fore I covet for you and for my- 
self the larger life. 
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THE 2 


Young People and Kingdom Service | 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for July 26 

Before the meeting get several to read 
the sixth chapter of “China’s Real Revo- 
lution” upon which this lesson is based. 
Ask them if they will not impersonate 
Chinese laborers, and, if possible, dress 
in Chinese clothes. Kimonas and paja- 
mas can be used if regular Chinese cos- 
tumes cannot be borrowed. 

Have, say two people, take the part of 
children, two of women, and two of men. 
Using the above-mentioned material as 
a basis, have each tell of his life. The 
two children may first tell, as though it 
happened to them, the stories on pages 
106-108 and 122-123. Comments by the 
audience and leader may be made later, 
with suggestions for remedying the con- 
ditions of child labor. 

The two women may speak next, the 
one representing the mother of the little 
girl whose story is told on pages 106-108, 
the other telling about the facts on pages 
123-124, considering the children as those 
of her neighbors. 

One man may tell the story on pages 
119-120. The second man may represent 
a Chinese student, or perhaps an Amer- 
ican, who has investigated the conditions 
of labor. He may tell the stories on 
pages 116-119, bringing in other interest- 
ing things from the remainder of the 
chapter. 

The speakers should make these stories 
their own by careful study so that they 
can be told in an interesting, forceful 
way. The audience may see what can be 
done to remedy these hard industrial 
conditions in China. Perhaps the “labor- 
ers” could tell what they think might be 
done, trying to put themselves in the 
place of those who really do labor in 
China. 

Bring out the fact that many times 
Americans are responsible for these con- 
ditions. Show what part the young 
people may take in remedying them. 
Show the handicaps which these condi- 
tions place upon the spread of Christian- 
ity. Close the meeting with several 
prayers that these conditions may be 
changed or modified so that these people, 
and those in all the world, may work in 


a Christian atmosphere and get more out 
of life. 


Valuable Indeed! 


Wrote one state worker to another, 
“What is the value of your city organiza- 
tion for Baptist young peop ee. The 
answer is convincing. 

“The denominational program of the 
young people is: To encourage the use 
in local unions of denominational Iter- 
ature; to encourage our young people to 
attend Baptist assemblies and the B. Y. 
P. U. convention yearly. (Both of these 
in order that they may have denomina- 
tional consciousness, which many lack.) 


To encourage tithing and regular giving 
to all denominational enterprises, also to 
current expenses through the church; to 
promote and support the general pro- 
gram of our convention, to work in close 
harmony with our city program.” 

This worker continues to say that they 
are strong, for “their strength lies in 
their unity of purpose; that their organ- 
ization is controlled by the young people 
themselves, and their officers are laymen 
and laywomen; and their objectives are 
chosen by them, in council, after thor- 
ough discussion. Their weakness lies 
mostly in the lack of coordination and 
correlation with the Sunday school and 
church, and lack of proper support by 
the older people, who either do not un- 
derstand the value of self-expression for 
young people, and the necessity of devel- 
oping them for future service, or are 
negligent in making a program that in- 
cludes their young folks.” 

This worker also feels that the young 
people’s work of the city was lacking 
in any adequate purpose until the organ- 
ization of the B. Y. P. U. association. 
He continues: 

“This organization has brought our 
young people together in a happy fellow- 
ship, a well-directed general activity, and 
an impressive usefulness that never could 
have been possible on any other plan. 
It-is proper to say thatthe B.y¥.1P. U. 
organization of the district has vitalized 
our whole denominational life.” 

Are you ina city, state or associational 
organization of which all this might be 
said? 

Campaigning 

“Eats’—common ground on which all 
are willing to. meet. Therefore, the 
West district of Hudson River (N. Y.) 
association had a party for the winners 
of the inter-society contest (an item of 
this contest appeared in THe Baptist for 
May 16, 1925). But that did not make 
the end of things for the summer in that 
association. Indeed not! 

On June 28 this district also had a bus 
ride out to Indian Ladder, a historic spot 
near Schenectady. They gathered early 
in the afternoon, and stayed to have ves- 
per services out in the open. 

In July they plan to have a rally to 
report the B. Y. P. U. of A. convention 
—for this association is planning to have 
a few delegates despite the distance and 
the financial conditions. 

August ushers in the summer assembly 
—where delegates will also be sent, and 
which will be reported during the month 
at a similar associational rally to the one 
in July. 

And the election of officers, together 
with another rally, will be the piece de 
resistance for September. 

What are we driving at—and what is 
this association aiming at? Why—can’t 
you see? They do not intend to allow 


the young people’s work of the associ 
tion to take a summer slump. They a) 
gathered together at least once a mont) 
A well-planned social time, of course, | 
always enjoyed, which is followed with) 
devotional or inspirational “feast.” 

The fellowship in this district, it | 
needless to say, is quite wonderful. T} 
young people know each other, learn }| 
play together, and the more ardent, 
work together. At the same tim| 
through the rallies, they are gainir’ 
some inspiration and knowledge whic 
might not otherwise be theirs. —~ 

What is your association doing durir 
the summer? Indulging in a “summ\| 
slump”? Why not have “get together 
for all your young people’s societies, } 
show that you are thinking of them at @| 
times? ff 


Signals 

The contest was on. 
would win? 

The meeting started as usual wil! 
hymns and prayer. Then every orf! 
looked at the leader. Had he sudden) 
lost his mind—or was it merely wande) 
ing? Instead of “talking sense” he we! 
“talking numbers.” “Fifty-nine, fort)! 
three, thirty-seven, hike.” A young ma 
stood up.. “In thinking over ” an 
he proceeded with a discussion of or 
point in the lesson. 

More numbers—‘“Ninety-nine, twent)| 
two, eighty-six’”—and another stood q 
He took up the discussion of the ne! 
point of the topic. Light was beginnin 
to dawn. It was football season, an 
every one “keen” on the game. So whi 
could be better, especially for high schov 
and college students. To create more ii 
terest, the “Pitt” group of the East Stre 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.) B. Y. P. U. used foo 
ball signals instead of calling each pa 
ticipant by name. 

Have you ever tried making yot 
meeting fit the season? It not onl 
makes it more attractive but it a 
brings a message to the young peop! 
in terms which they understand. Inc 
dentally, it may help to win a contes 
for your group may establish the nam 
for having the best meetings. You kno 
folks always attend that kind. a 


Which sic 


Ronald Hayes, the great negro teno 
born thirty-eight years ago on a sma 
farm in northern Georgia, today singin 
before packed houses in America an 
Europe, is of pure negro blood. He di 
not want, and never received any finat 
cial backing. He worked for each ste 
and today is under the management c 
the Boston symphony, which in itself i 
a great honor. In a recent interview 
quoted from the American Magasin 
he makes this statement. “I have learne 
to leave myself in the hands of the Grea 
Something that has put me here. I knon 
that I was put here for a purpose.’ 7 . 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


“Behaving the Bible” 
issays SUBMITTED IN CONTEST CLOSING 
; June 20, 1925 


ear Chimney Corner Readers: 


A great many papers have been sub- 
itted in the new contest based on the 
hinese expression “behaving the Bible”; 
ie papers are all good and it has been 
) hard to choose which girl and which 
oy deserve the prize for the two best 
at I am going to do a very easy thing, 
3 far as I am concerned! I am going 
let you do the judging; it seems only 
ir to give you this chance once in a 
hile, and this time papers are rather 
ual in matter. There are so many en- 
jes that they will probably fill three 
sues of the Chimney Corner; so will 
ou please save all three copies, for com- 
arison, and when you have chosen the 
3say by a girl which seems best to you, 
ad the essay by a boy, then let me 
now by mail. As I expect to be in the 
lountains during July, perhaps you will 
smember to send your choice to me di- 
sctly to this address: 

Miss Margaret Applegarth 
Wildmere House, 

Minnewaska, New York. 

a order that you may not be influenced 
y the names of the authors, I have put 
1 only the initials. 


| Behaving the Bible 
| (S. M. R., Oswego, N. Y., Girl) 
| One of the people who has behaved the 
sible under the greatest difficulty it 
eems to me is Adoniram Judson. In 
he first place, he was brave enough to 
et sail in the most slow going ocean 
essel you ever heard of, and he did this 
ecause he was “behaving” God’s com- 
aand to go into all the world. He was 
Congregationalist when he started out, 
he first of the missionaries to leave 
imerica. On the long ocean trip he read 
is Bible so earnestly that he decided 
he Bible taught that baptism meant in- 
iersion and not sprinkling. He decided 
e would have to behave the Bible, even 
Ithough this meant leaving the Congre- 
ational church which had a missionary 
ociety and joining the Baptist church 
thich did not have a missionary society. 
40, way over in India, he was brave 
ough to “behave the Bible” by being 
laptized and joining the Baptist church, 
hich had not dreamed of having mis- 
ionaries until he wrote home to Amer- 
‘ta and asked them to start one, for there 
fe was, and there were the heathen, so 
vouldn't they behave the Bible, too? 
| I think this was a very brave thing to 
lo. Mr. Judson kept on being just as 
‘rave, after the Baptists did start a for- 
ign mission society, for he lived among 
, wild people whose governors were 
alled “Eaters.” By and by he was put 
prison and kept there for two years 
‘most unjustly, because Burma was at 
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war with England, and the Eaters 
thought he must be English because he 
spoke English. He behaved the Bible 
there in that awful prison, all those years. 
He had terrible chains on him, which 
left scars all his life, at night the feet of 
the prisoners were tied up toward the 
roof, which was very painful and a 
hungry lion was caged beside the prison 
so that his roars could startle the poor 
prisoners. One by one they were fed to 
it. It seems to me Mr. Judson behaved 
the Bible then by trusting God abso- 
lutely, just as the Bible says. Two years 
is a long time to trust. He also behaved 
the Bible by translating it into the Bur- 
man language, which was a hard thing 
to do, but Mr. Judson had patience be- 
cause he wanted to obey the Bible com- 
mand to tell every man in his own lan- 
guage the wonderful words of life. 


A Mother “Behaves The Bible” 
(D, E. W., Milwaukee, Wis., Girl) 

“Oh, ma! Where’s my bat?” 

A child’s voice broke the silence of the 
house, and a mother came hurrying down 
two flights of stairs to see what was the 
matter. — 

“Don’t you remember that you put it 
in the corner behind the door, sonny?” 
was the gentle answer. 

Just then another child’s voice came 
from upstairs, where a restless young 
daughter had been confined for three 
days on account of a fever. Mother pa- 
tiently went back to the bedside, only to 
be called to the telephone fifteen minutes 
later. All day mother was continually 
ascending and descending the stairs, but 
ne’er a complaint was heard. At night, 
after five children had gone to sleep, 
mother, her back, limbs and head aching, 
sat by the lamp, mending the garments 
of her precious but wearing children. 

Thus at least one mother was “behay- 
ing the Bible.” 


A Boy Who “Behaved the Bible” 
(E. R. R., Duluth Boy.) 

There is a boy in my school who be- 
haves the Bible and he is very popular, 
too, and won a popularity contest. He is 
very fair. He has a square jaw and 
nobody ever laughs at him when he says, 
“No siree-bob, I won’t do that.” He can 
get away with this because he is fearless. 
He is also the best player on our team, 
and he won’t cheat. Once the other fel- 
lows wanted to keep a negro from play- 
ing on the team and he was furious. “He 


Mary’s Way 


Mary had a little slam 
For everyone, and so 
The leaves of her engagement book 
Were always white as snow. 
—Vanderbilt Masquerader. 


is a better American than I am, and a 
better player too,” he said. So the negro 
stayed on the team, but every once in a 
while this boy had to fight his battles, 
so that is why I think he behaved the 
Bible, because he might have been afraid 
he would be laughed at or called goodie, 
but he just did the things he thought 
was right. That is why he was popular. 


“Behaving the Bible” in Madagascar 

(L. A. B., Worchester, Mass, Girl) 

I have been reading a book called 
“Lamp-Lighters Across the Sea,” and it 
is just full of people who behaved the 
Bible. I think the people who behaved 
the hardest were the people in Mada- 
gascar years ago, because they were 
ignorant and very mew Christians, and 
when their dear teachers and preachers 
had to leave the island because of dread- 
ful persecution lasting twenty-five years, 
these splendid new Christians would not 
give up their religion, they hid their 
Bibles in caves or in cellars or holes in 
the earth. For twenty-five long, hard 
years their heathen queens tortured them 
and burned them and flogged them, yet 
all this time they would not give up 
Jesus, and read their Bibles secretly. I 
am exactly half of twenty-five years old, 
and I really do not see how anyone would 
be brave enough to be tormented for 
even twelve and a half years unless they 
did it to “behave the Bible.” For I can 
look back on my life, and it seems a long 
time. If I were in danger I would be 
afraid and not brave, but the people of 
Madagascar were very brave and very 
devoted to Jesus. 


Behaving the Golden Rule 
(W.\R. S., Denver, Colo., Boy) 
The man I know who behaves the 
Bible is some one my father told me 
about. It seems this man does not be- 
lieve in prohibition. He likes to drink 
a lot, and when prohibition became a law 
every one thought he would complain. 
He is a rich man so he could have 
sneaked all the drinks he wanted, but 
he thought everything over and he said: 
“There is a law which tells me not to 
steal. If I steal I make some one un- 
happy. There is a law which tells me not 
to speed. If I speed I put every one else 
in danger. There is a law now which 
tells me not to drink. If I drink I en- 
courage others to drink. If young men 
drink they grow up wild and waste their 
strength and ruin their homes. So I 
will not break this last law any more 
than I will break the other laws. I am 
a citizen of a beautiful country. A good 
citizen is not a law-breaker, no matter 

what the law is.” 

I think that man “behaved” the Golden 
rule. ‘“Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
Or, whatever kind of a citizen you think 
others should be, be that kind of a citi- 
zen yourself, 
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Report of the Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary 


The first two months of this year, 
May and June, have been a very busy 
period in promotional activities and a 
large amount of effective, constructive 
work has been done which will bear fruit 
throughout the remainder of the year. 
Early in May the acting executive secre- 
tary conferred with nearly all the state 
promotional directors in small groups 
for the special purpose of initiating im- 
mediate, activity in the first days of the 
present year. He found the promotional 
directors, practically to a man, already 
alert to the importance of beginning 
aggressive plans immediately. As a re- 
sult of the alertness of our directors, 
significant progress can be reported. 


Early Approach to Churches 


An almost simultaneous effort was 
made, beginning early in May, to ap- 
proach the local churches along the 
following lines: 

1. Quotas were distributed to the 
local churches. 

2. The churches were urged to report 
their acceptance of the quota suggest- 
ed, or of a modified amount. 

3. The churches were urged to put 
on an effective every-member plan as 
soon as adequate preparation could be 
made, in order to cover by individual 
pledges the amount of the quota ac- 
cepted. 

In many cases the promotional direc- 
tors, or their assistants, met personally 
with representatives of churches in order 
to enlist their participation in these 
three activities. Asa result of the splen- 
did work done, we are able to report 
gratifying results. Returns from the 
states indicate the acceptance of quotas 
by a much larger number of churches 
than before, and the sums accepted in- 
dicate a decided increase over the pre- 
vious year. 


Early Plans for the Every Member 
Plan 


As reported above, beginning with the 
first of May, churches were urged to 
begin immediate plans for carrying out 
in an adequate way the every-member 
plan. Our field representatives were 
placed at the disposal of churches desir- 
ing their help. The field activities com- 
mittee at once began making plans to 
promote the every-member plan in as 
many churches as possible. The com- 
mittee has made encouraging progress in 
an effort to obtain the enlistment of sev- 
eral states in a simultaneous every- 
member plan effort during October and 
the first part of November. It is ex- 
pected that practically all the churches 
in the states participating will have 
put on an every-member plan by the 
time the period closes. The committee 
also began to make early plans for a 
second simultaneous effort during the 
early part of the calendar year. There 


Among Ourselves 


is every reason to believe that the early 

effort along this line will result in a 

decided increase this year in the num- 

ber of churches conducting an every- 

member plan. 

Early and Regular Payment of Church 
Quotas 


In the two months which have elapsed 
since the beginning of the year, a most 
hopeful and encouraging condition has 
developed in respect to the payment of 
quotas in equal monthly instalments. 
There is evidence of a real awakening, 
upon the part of the whole denomina- 
tion, to the necessity of raising mission- 
ary money during all the twelve 
months of the year instead of during the 
last two months. This is due in a con- 
siderable measure to the intensive cam- 
paign carried on during the closing 
months of last year. Coupled with 
a certain degree of resentment against 
intensive methods, there was a recogni- 
tion that the campaign was necessary 
because the churches had not done more 
during the early part of the year. This 
point of view was strongly emphasized 
in most of the conferences held in con- 
nection with the intensive effort. It 


If We Only Could 


T were not hard, we think, to 
serve him 
If we could only see, 
If he would stand with that gaze 
intense, 
Burning into our bodily sense. 
If we might look on that face most 
tender, ; 
The brow where the scars are 
charmed to splendor, 
Might catch the light of his smile 
so sweet, 
And find the marks in his hands 
and feet, 
How loyal we should be! 
It were not hard, we think, to 
serve him 
If we could only see! 


It were not hard, he says, to see 
him 
If we would only serve; 
He that doeth the will of heaven, 
To him shall knowledge and 
sight be given! 
While for his presence we sit re- 


pining, 
Never we see his countenance shin- 
ing; 
They who toil where his reapers 
be, 
The glow of his smile may always 
see, 


And their faith can never swerve. 
It were not hard, he says, to see 
him 
If we would only serve! 
—Margaret Seebach. 


‘drawing in which contrasting flights of| 


THE BAPTIST 


was repeatedly pointed out that the way| 
to avoid high-pressure methods at the 
close of the year was to carry on normal 
activities during the entire twelve months) 
of the year. There has been something| 
almost electric about the swift spread 
of understanding in this particular. 

Even though we failed to reach the! 
goal fixed for last year, we now have un- 
mistakable evidence of a stronger and 
better denominational support, mani-| 
fested at a time of the year when ex- 
perience leads us to look for a languish-. 
ing attitude and decreased receipts. This 
time we carried over an energy and a 
new vision of real Christian coopera- 
tion. Almost every day the mail has 
brought proofs of this to the board’s 
offices. From every point of the com-| 
pass we have heard of churches enroll-| 
ing in the honor list of those pledged to 
pay one-twelfth of their quotas every! 
month in the year. We realize that we 
have a long way te go to make this a! 
universal condition in the denomination. 
but we also observe at this time an al-. 
most unexampled persistence in pressing 
a plan which Northern Baptists, once 
they clearly understand all its implica-| 
tions, will accept as absolutely essen | 
tial to the continuance and growth of! 
our missionary work. 

In January we published a_ simple 


stairs were used to illustrate the im- 
portance of equal payments every month, 
One flight represented a series of twelve. 
equal monthly steps, and the other the! 
slow start and irregular growth, which 
near the close of the year bring North-| 
ern Baptists face to face with an ascent 
so abrupt that it is wasteful both of 
energy and money, if not absolutely 
impossible of achievement. This home- 
ly illustration has achieved a singular, 
and in some respects a surprising popt-. 
larity.. It has been printed in denomina-| 
tional weekly papers, in practically all, 
the state bulletins and in many of the! 
city bulletins. ‘| 

The coordinated series of efforts to 
conquer a difficulty the gravity of which 
we have long recognized has had a cumt- | 
lative effect, and at last the attention 
of the denomination has been challenged 
to the necessity of raising our missionary) 
money early. If the present effort marks, 
as we hope it does, the beginning of a 
permanent change, a general determina-| 
tion to climb the orderly steps of the, 
one-twelfth production every month, and 
to shake off the burden of interest and. 
the depression of high-pressure methods, 
during the closing days of the year, 
then the legacy of the year that seemed. 
full of trials will prove a blessing as) 
long as there is a Baptist missionary 
in the field preaching the gospel of 
Jesus Christ and carrying his message) 
of good-will into all the world. 

The first two months of this year) 
indicate a splendid and encouraging be-) 
ginning. The encouragement and hope- 
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Iness of its inception summon us to 
wry on steadily and effectively through- 
at the remainder of the year which 
ill bring the actual achievement of not 
aly reaching but exceeding our finan- 
al goal for the year. 
_ West China Letter 
By Jot TAYLor 
‘Life is never monotonous in West 
hina} at least not in that part of it 
there we reside. True, we have to go 
rough the humdrum of the work and 
ttend classes when the bell rings. Each 
ay has so many definite duties that 
ave to be performed. But while one 
'-doing these set and ordered tasks 
dmething is happening which breaks in 
nthe usual and thus saves the day from 
sad evenness. The latest “break” is 
ae anti- Christian movement. This 
sems to have arisen at the time, or 
hortly after, the World’s Student 
hhristian conference which was held in 
Yeking in 1922. Even at the time of 
ie conference there was open opposi- 
‘on to the gathering, but the merchants 
f the capital frowned upon it and it 
ied down. Then followed the great 
Jational Christian conference in Shang- 
‘ai in May of the same year. This re- 
Jealed the Christian church in great 
trength. The eyes of all China, in fact 
'f the world, were upon it. It came to 
‘ome people in the nature of a revela- 
jon that the church that had been de- 
jimated in 1900 had grown still strong- 
r twenty odd years later. 
| So some radicals foregathered and or- 
nized this new attack upon the Chris- 
‘an church. This time there were to be 
Boxers with their charmed lives and 
heir ignorant attack, their murders and 
jjolences. It is safe to say that that 
‘orm of opposition has died out in 
“hina. This does not mean that here 
‘nd there over this vast extent of coun- 
ty, some Christians will not have to 
‘hy down their lives for the gospel. One 
annot expect a complete end of murder 
NY any more than he can expect lynch- 
g to cease overnight in America. But 
‘rganized attacks backed by physical 
orce are probably ended in China. This 
w movement is more intellectual than 
ny that have yet been brought to life. 
che printing press is drafted into serv- 
‘se; scholars are writing subtle tracts 
‘nd broadsides against the church. 
‘pecious arguments are put forth to- 
ether with half-truths that are calcu- 
ited to catch the uninitiated and ignor- 
mt. Facts that may be true in isolated 
ases are made to do general service. 
“hings that are true about Christianity 
re made to tell against it. For exam- 
le: It-is stated that Christianity 
aches obedience; but the aim of the 
nti-Christian movement is to give lib- 
tty to all. 
aboring classes to be contented with 
heir lot; but this new crusade has as 
ts aim the uplift of the working man. 
t is stated that in Christian schools 
upils who do not learn their lessons 
re starved. This may mean that some 
ealous Christian teacher has made some 
adolent boy go without a meal until 
'€ finished his lesson for the day. 


Prot 


Christianity teaches the. 


But the real head and front of the 
attack is that the Christian school in- 
sists on religious instruction and daily 
worship. The leaders of the movement 
are opposed to all religion as more or 
less antiquated superstition; but the 
Christian religion is opposed more stren- 
uously, because the student is required 
to take courses in religious subjects and 
once a day gather for worship of God. 
The claim is made that the “constitu- 
tion” of China gives everybody religious 
liberty and therefore it is contrary to 
that instrument to require students to 
study religious subjects and to worship 
a god they do not believe in. However, 
this argument works both ways: the 
constitution gives the Christian just as 
much religious liberty as it does to the 
atheist. He is at liberty to worship just 
as much as his friend the unbeliever is 
free not to worship. If the Christian 
church opens a school and advertises 
the fact that religious instruction and 
worship is part of its curriculum, any 
student is free to enter or stay away. 
If, however, he elects to enter, it is un- 
derstood that he is ready to take what 
the curriculum provides. But this does 
not at all satisfy the opponents of the 
Christian church. And there is a ques- 
tion as to the value of an act of worship 
to one who is either actively opposed to 
it or entirely indifferent. This whole 
question is one that calls for quiet and 
unhurried thought; and it will receive 
it by persons better qualified to see it 
in all its bearings than are these hot- 
headed students who compose the larger 
part of the anti-Christian movement. 


Yet again, these young crusaders aver 
that the Christian church is imperialistic. 
That it is subsidized for foreign govern- 
ments and that the missionaries are sent 
ahead to form “colonies” that will be 
ready to rise in the interest of those im- 
perialistic bodies when they think the 
time is ripe to seize upon China. The 
Christian schools are charged with de- 
nationalizing the students who enter 
them. Evidence of this is seen in the 
fact that they give more time to the 
teaching of English than they do to 
teaching Chinese. Well, that is true; the 


I was traveling recently in the 
subway. I bumped against my fel- 
lowman, and he looked up and re- 
cognized me. He told me that he 
had heard me preach and that he 
envied me my opportunity to reach 
so many people with the things of 
God. I asked what he was doing 
in his church, and he said that he 
had a class of boys but was just 
giving it up. 

“How many?” 


“Fifteen splendid boys,” he an- 
swered. 
“Remember that your Master 


took only twelve to teach,” I said 
to him. 

I saw a light leap in his eyes. 
“I’m going back to them.” he told 
me. 
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schools do put a lot of time on English; 
but, so far as I can learn, the Christian 
schools do not give nearly so much 
time to this subject as do the Chinese 
government schools. The other day I 
was conversing with a bright young 
Chinese teacher, a graduate of the uni- 
versity of Hongkong, and he told me 
that in the school with which he is con- 
nected they put fourteen hours per week 
on English—we give six hours in the 
middle school, the same in the junior 
college and three hours in the senior 
college. In fact, the students in some 
of the faculties in the senior courses are 
not required to take any work in Eng- 
lish. But the whole thing is unbalanced 
and it is so because the department of 
education requires all this time on Eng- 


lish. 


Now, please don’t lose any sleep over 
this anti-Christian movement. It has 
not come to stay. It is one phase of 
the nationalistic spirit that is abroad in 
the land. It will run its course and then 
subside. But there is something that 
the Christian church and our missions 
must take into account. It is that in a 
few years the whole question of the rec- 
ognition and registration of Christian 
schools by the Chinese government will 
be upon us. When that time arrives, 
those schools that are up to par in mat- 
ters of buildings, equipment and staff 
will survive, while those that are not 
will go to the wall. I know some Bap- 
tist schools that will have to be closed 
unless we can better equip them and put 
a very much superior grade of teacher 
in charge of them. But this is impos- 
sible on the present restricted budget. 
We are being given sufficient warning 
as to this future crisis; and the anti- 
Christian movement is doing this much 
for us—it is ringing the alarm bell. 

Chengtu, May 20, 1925. 


Burma 
By J. Hersert COPE 


The government of Burma has found 
a new income tax. In the future all 
coming into the country will be taxed 
5 rupees “entrance fee” as it were. There 
are about a million Indians who come 
to Burma for much the same reason 
the southern European comes to Amer- 
ica. In fact, financially Burma is the 
America of the Orient. These Indians 
remain long enough to make a little 
money and go home. Government is 
trying to make them pay for the up- 
keep of the government, insuring them 
this income and thus the tax. With the 
Burmans it is probably an effort to keep 
them out, at least some of them. The 
funny thing was the line-up. Govern- 
ment united with the extreme revolu- 
tionaries against Europeans and Indians. 
I wonder which one was more galled 
when he saw his bedfellow—the govern- 
ment officer or the radical Burman? 
Politics makes strange bedfellows in the 
East as well as the West. 


That was a fine thing one of our ladies 
did the other day. The seminary has 
lately taken two men from stations, 
leaving none to look after them. The 
wife of one was ordered home by the 
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doctor. Just as she was about to sail. 
the lady in charge of her husband’s old 
station wired she could not remain alone. 
The wife canceled her passage and went 
back to her station while the husband 
is in another station. It is division of 
labor gone to an extreme. And this 
thing is going to continue from year to 
year unless relief is granted. Don’t be 
deceived by figures. There are more 
missionaries in the country than when I 
came some years ago. But there are 
a great many less evangelistic mission- 
aries than at that time. 

You will have read many things about 
Doctor Thomas before now. Nothing 
is exaggerated. He was more than peo- 
ple say he was. His loss is beyond com- 
putation. Burma has suffered losses in 
recent years which are hard to make up 
—Kelly, Phinney, Cronkite, Bushell, 
Smith and now Thomas. Doctor Nichols 
is dean of all and still carries on that 
great work at Bassein. Doctor Thomas 
has been general evangelist for the past 
few years and one wonders where they 
will find a successor. It will be impos- 
sible to find a man speaking two lan- 
guages like natives, that is certain. And 
it is a question who can be spared from 
stations to undertake this work. 

Fhe Kachins are one of the peoples in 
Burma who are really being cared for. 
For three stations there are five mis- 
sionary families. So when Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith had to go home this year, 
Mr. Woodbury came out in time to take 
their field and thus the work continues. 
This is as it should be. The advance in 
work among the Kachins is steady and 
increasing. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Leonarp W. RILEY 
Visit of Ye Editor 


Judging from what I have seen and 
heard, Dr. John A. Earl and his good 
wife are having the time of their lives. 
They reached McMinnville in time for 
our commencement Sunday, though Doc- 
tor Earl left immediately for Salem, 
where he preached on Sunday morning 
at the First “church, “Doctor 7E7 7H. 
Shanks, pastor. He had a good hearing 
on Sunday night. Our commencement 
services are shared by all the churches 
of the city and their pastors. More than 
1200 people were present. Doctor Earl 
spoke from Matt. 16:18, “On this rock 
I will build.” It was an excellent mes- 
sage apropos of the times in which we 
are now living and will doubtless help 
many present to reach right conclusions 
concerning some greatly discussed ques- 
tions of our day. 

On Monday noon Doctor Earl ad- 
dressed the chamber of commerce of Mc- 
Minnville and on the following Monday 
the Baptist ministers in conference at 
Baptist headquarters in Portland, Ore. 
In both of these messages Doctor Earl 
spoke quite frankly concerning the col- 
lege moving question and in no uncertain 
terms gave the citizens of each of these 
two towns to understand what could be 
justly expected of each one in case the 
college should remain in the one or be 
moved to the other. In these messages 
the editor’s life-longing habit of facing 


facts squarely and fearlessly was evi- 
dent. 
Trawin and Bollen 

The First church of McMinnville, Ore., 
has again granted to Pastor Charles L. 
Trawin a leave of absence for an entire 
year if he wishes to remain away for 
so long a period. On Monday, June 15, 
he left for Chicago, where he will take 
up his. studies begun during last sum- 
mer’s session at this institution. Doctor 
Trawin has done a good work in Mc- 
Minnville and is greatly beloved not only 
by his own people but by all the citizens 
of the community. While in Chicago he 
will again supply the Englewood church 
during the summer vacation of Pastor 
Charles A. Brooks. 

The First church of McMinnville has 
invited Dr. M. E. Bollen, professor of 
public speaking at Linfield college, to 
serve as acting pastor in the absence of 
Doctor Trawin. Doctor Bollen is tak- 
ing up the new duties with an enthu- 
siasm which forecasts a good interim 
service. 


Doctor Garst’s Annual Report 
Dr. John Newton Garst completed 
another year of work at the First church, 
Spokane, in May. His report shows 
that he delivered 204 sermons, lectures 
and addresses, received and sent 784 
telephone messages, had 419 office in- 
terviews, sent out 1372 pieces of mail, 
made 1211 pastoral calls, traveled 8000 
miles, and witnessed 102 professions of 
faith. A record like this indicates that 
Pastor Garst is a good detail man. 
Through him the First church has served 
well both in Spokane and in all the out- 
lying communities to which his ministry 
extended. Dr. Charles A. Brooks of 
Chicago was the First church speaker 

on the morning of Sunday, June 28. 


Johnson in Tacoma 

Dr. C. Oscar Johnson and his people 
held the first services in their new audi- 
torium on Sunday, June 21. The chimes 
were dedicated at the morning service, 
at which time Doctor Johnson spoke on 
“The Church that Jesus Built.” The 
ordinance of baptism was administered at 
this service. In the evening Doctor 
Johnson preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon for the graduating class of the 
Tacoma General hospital. For four 
years this pastor and his people have 
worshiped in the Tacoma theater. Most 
of the time the capacity of this large 
auditorium has been fully used. The 
rent of the building was paid by the 
contributions of friends who enjoyed 
these services. Doctor Johnson has 
wrought a great work in Tacoma. The 
new building was dedicated on Sunday, 
June 28. 


Idaho Baptist Summer Assembly 

This assembly will be held at Ketchum 
July 14-24. The Idaho young people and 
their leaders know how to work up an 
enthusiasm for this gathering. The fac- 
ulty this year includes Dr. M. D. Eu- 
bank, Dr. Wilson Mills, Dr. Thomas S. 
Young of Philadelphia, Bruce Jackson 
of New York, Hon. W. H. Witty, Miss 
Louise Hunderup, elementary and W. 
W. G. leader for Oregon, Prof. G. R. 
Schlauch of Linfield college, and others. 


Professor Schlauch will conduct a course 
in the Book of Acts, as well as a course 
in church history. He will also, assisted 
by one of our students, Mr. Clarence 
Ownbey, conduct a Linfield college eye. 
ning. The young people of Idaho are 
planning to attend Linfield in large num- 
bers next September. A committee ha 
been appointed by the chamber of com. 
merce of McMinnville to give them a real 
reception upon the arrival of their cae 
van of automobiles. 


District of Columbia 
By Henry W. O. MILLINGTON 
There is a good deal of activity in our 
Baptist churches in spite of the intense 
heat that has held us in its grip for sey- 
eral weeks. A special movement in be- 
half of the daily vacation Bible schools 
is in evidence this year, and a mue 
larger number of such schools are under 
way than has ever been the case before. 
In this work we are fortunate in hay- 
ing the cooperative effort of Dr, 
Thomas S. Young of the Publication 
society, and Dr. Homer C. Grice, of the 
Sunday-school board of the Southern 
Convention. 
Rev. John E. Briggs has just ban 
honored by Mercer university. at Macon, 
Ga., his alma mater, with the degree of 
doctor of divinity. The Fifth church is 
observing the sixteenth anniversary Oot 
the pastorate of Doctor Briggs, and also 
the twenty-fifth year of his active service 
in the ministry. At the services on June 
21, Mr. Gratz E. Dunkum, the modera- 
tor of the Columbia Association of Bap- 
tist Churches, presided, and addresses 
were made by Deacon Clarence I. Gess- 
ford, recounting the outstanding events 
of this pastorate, and also by Dean W. 
A. Wilbur and Rev. H. W. O. Milling- 
ton. An additional service was also| 
held with W. E. Mooney, Rev. Henry) 
Tolson, Dr. E. E. Richardson, Rev. E. 
Hez Swem, Rev. F. W. Johnson, Dr. J. J. 
Muir, and Dr. Samuel Judson Porter, 
as speakers. Doctor Briggs was called! 
to the Fifth church in April, 1909, ane 
preached his first sermon the fifth Sun- 
day of May. During these sixteen years 
2214 members have been added to the 
church, 1270 of whom have united by 
baptism. During this time $340,000 has 
been raised for all purposes, nearly half 
of which has gone for missions and 
Christian beneficence. In the spring of 
1917 Richmond university honored Doc- 
tor Briggs with the degree of doctor of 
divinity. Much of his time is given | to 
evangelistic and local missionary work. 
The Fifth Baptist chapel on 4% street, 
southwest, has been maintained primarily, 
through his untiring efforts. During the 
past few years successful meetings have 
been held in Virginia, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, Maryland and t 
District of Columbia. Recently part | f 
his time has been given to the organiza- 
tion of Baptist churches at Mt. Rainier 
and to Wilson Avenue, Maryland. Wis- 
consin Avenue, Kensington, McLeai 
and Bon Air churches have been crea 
strengthened through his efforts. Eight 
persons have entered the ministry Of 
missionary work under the pastorate 0! 
Doctor Briggs: Dr. and Mrs. J. Me #: 
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aston, Laichow Fu, China; Dr. H. L. 
rice, Nashville, Tenn.; Miss Ada Bell, 
idgecrest, N. C.; Mr. William Barlow, 
‘ew York; Mr. M. R. Japhet, Washing- 
yn, D. C.; Mr. William Eaton, Jackson- 
ile, Fla.; Miss Maude Garner, Atlanta, 


va. 

‘Rev. William E. LaRue, at the Takoma 
'ark church was honored with the de- 
ree of master of arts at the recent con- 
ocation of the American university. Mr. 
aRue presented a thesis on, “The Justi- 
cation of Christian Ethics.” 

The superintendents of our Baptist 
unday schools have recently banded 
jemselves together in an organization 
thich promises to have a great influ- 
a upon our Baptist life in the Dis- 
tict of Columbia. There is also a pro- 
ounced movement upon the part of our 
ga people looking toward larger and 
etter things. 

'The trustees of the Baptist home for 
hildren have purchased a farm com- 
rising 140 acres just over the line in 
faryland. This is a beautiful tract 
nd will make an altogether desirable 
 yeation for the development of our 
rphanage project. A lawn fete was held 
or the benefit of the children’s home 
n June 19, and was largely attended 
y the people of our Baptist churches. 


Nebraska Letter 

| By R. R. Coon 

'There are ten associations in Nebras- 
a; five of them meet in June and five in 
iieust and September; but the year re- 
orted in each case ends April 30. 

The Grand Island association met in 
oup City, June 2-4. Twelve years ago 
he church at this point was advised to 
lisband. Dr. George Sutherland, mod- 
ator of the association, visited the 
hurch and planned to labor with it one 
‘1 two years. The result was a revived 
hurch, and the ten-year pastorate of the 
umented Rev. J. L. Dunn saw a new 
uilding erected, ideal for a city of that 
ize. At the bpeniie session of the asso- 
faon, Rev. D. I. Coon of Kearney 
reached the annual sermon; text, “My 
emptation (weakness) ye despised not; 
ut received me as an angel of God” 
Gal. 4:14)—a discourse intensely orig- 
zal and practical Of the twenty 
fhurches twelve sent letters. The 
hurches at Chapman and Prairie Creek 
ientioned permanent improvements in 
niarged and renewed houses of worship. 
In view of the number of pastorless, 
active churches the executive commit- 
2€ recommended the appointment of a 
uissionary worker to help restore these 
hurches to activity. This report had a 
jigorous discussion led by Dr. George 
utherland, others participating. The 
Jew executive committee was later au- 
horized to carry out this resolution. 
Addresses were given by President 
Vells on exposition of Amos; Rev. C. W. 
filler on religious education; Rev. A. C. 
Iull on evangelism; and by Secretary 
\inslie, Rev. B. H. Ward, Rev. B. B. 
raden and President Wells on subjects 
onnected with their lines of work. One 
yman, Mr. O. F. Alfred, addressed the 
eeting, speaking on “Building up a 
Aen’s Class.” 
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Two banquets were given, the woman’s 
and the young people’s, with appropri- 
ate programs. These departments held 
session at the same hour; reports and 
elections being the important features of 
each. 

Prominent in the meetings were the 
addresses of Dr. and Mrs. H. R. Mur- 
phy, missionaries from Bengal-Orissa. 
Doctor Murphy spoke four times and 
Mrs. Murphy twice. Coming usually at 
the close of a long session, he wisely 
adapted his talk to condition of the au- 
dience. His sparkling wit and graphic 
description of life and work in India 
easily aroused restless listeners; all illus- 
trated missionary spirit and endeavor. 
The New World Movement plans finan- 
cially were not found the most practical 
in the foreign field, he thought. One in- 
teresting thing, though not entirely new, 
was that missionaries do not need pity 
from home dwellers. “Though we have 
our troubles they are not indifference 
and negligence on the part of our mem- 
bers. A trumpet easily calls a large au- 
dience.” These missionaries added much 
to the life of the association. 

About eighty outsiders were in attend- 
ance. Officers chosen were: D. I. Coon, 
moderator; E. F. Starr, vice-moderator; 
R. R. Coon, clerk; and D. E. Magnuson, 
treasurer. Chapman will entertain next 
year. 

This account of one association gives 
much of the programs of the other four 
just met. By the kindness of those at- 
tending all, a few words are added of 
each. 

A strong program marked the Omaha 
association. Naturally much _ interest 
gathered around city missionary work. 
Miss Mary Mann and Miss Helen Tent- 
haven represented their special missions. 
Mrs. Kinney pictured the value and need 
of American Christianization; and Mrs. 
Owings and Mrs. Braden the golden 
jubilee of woman’s home mission work 
soon coming. The association loses a 
leader in the going to Illinois of Rev. 
Fred Young. 

The North Platte met at Farnam. 
Every church sent delegates to the meet- 
ing. Evangelism in the home, the 
church, the community was an important 
theme in all their sessions. 

The North Western Association was 
marked by the missionary spirit; Rev. 
F. W. Benjamin giving several addresses 
giving emphasis to this. Here, as else- 
where, allegiance to the Bible, the un- 
changing word of God, was voiced, and 
an emphatic resolution made to hold to 
its teachings in this day of loose convic- 
tions. 

The young people’s assembly was well 
announced by Rev. W. C. Miller at all 
the associations, we are told. The many 
pastorless churches may rest until the 
assembly has been held. 

The Swedish association (conference) 
met at Hordville with large attendance 
and spiritual character. Seven sermons 
and “gospel messages” made their meet- 
ing most helpful. 

But the New Era (negro) set an ex- 
ample for length and depth of services. 
This association met in Omaha where 
its members number thousands. Fifteen 
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good sessions and ten fervent sermons 
and fifteen collections gave ample oppor- 
tunity for all to see and hear and give. 
Some features they have that their 
“white brethren” might emulate. 


Two Golden Projects 
By Amy 'W. Oscoop 

Any one fortunate enough to attend 
the commencement exercises of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School, June 
15-16, will agree that the making of more 
missionaries of the types turned out there 
is worth the doing. Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars of the Golden Anniversary 
gift to the Woman’s Home Mission so- 
ciety is to be used to establish perma- 
nent scholarships in the training school, 
the oldest institution of its character in 
the world. In connection with Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity school, a missionary 
training department has been in opera- 
tion for a year under the supervision of 
Miss Blanche Parkes, a graduate of the 
Chicago school. This new department 
makes it possible for young women to 
train for missionary service without the 
expense of traveling more than half way 
across the continent to get their educa- 
tion. The Golden Anniversary gift re- 
members the new enterprise with a $20,- 
000 apportionment to be used for a 
woman’s building at Berkeley. 

When a young woman decides to be- 
come a student either at Berkeley or at 
the Chicago school, she has definitely de- 
cided to be a missionary, and to serve 
the denomination either on the home or 
foreign field. For her training nothing 
is too good, and no expenditure on the 
part of our Baptist people brings more 
certain returns. 


Bethel Institute 
By E. A. FINsTROoM 

The commencement season began with 
visitors’ day, May 2, when large audi- 
ences were present to hear Rev. Mr. 
Moyer of Minneapolis in the afternoon 
and the Rev. R. Wilbur Babcock in the 
evening. During the interval between 
the programs there was a tug of war 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, in 
which the latter carried off the honors. 

The junior-senior banquets are always 
red-letter days in the history of the 
school, but are naturally of special in- 
terest only to the students and the 
faculty. 

On the evening of May 24 the bac- 
calaureate sermon was preached by 
President G. Arvid Hagstrom, in the 
Bethanys-church,s ot..) Paul.) A. large 
audience greeted the speaker and the 
inspiring and helpful message was well 
received. 

On May 25 the alumni of Bethel 
academy met for their annual banquet at 
the Commodore hotel. Those present 
will long remember the occasion and 
especially the stirring message by Rev. 
R. Wilbur Babcock. The association im- 
presses one as being very much alive 
under the able leadership of Mr. Richard 
Hoiland. 

The commencement exercises of the 
seminary were held on May 27 in the 
First Swedish Baptist church, Minne- 
apolis. Eleven young men and two 
young women were graduated from the 
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seminary. Diplomas were also given to 
three graduates from the Bible and mis- 
sionary training course. The young men 
have settled in pastorates and the young 
women are conducting daily vacation 
Bible schools or engaging in other forms 
of Christian work. No special speaker 
had been secured for this commence- 
ment, but three of the honor students 
gave inspiring orations. 

Word was received that Dr. Ernest 
De Witt Burton had gone from this 
earthly life to his eternal home, and 
those present voted to send a message 
of condolence to the bereaved family 
and to the University of Chicago. 

Fifty-nine students received diplomas 
at the commencement exercises of the 
academy on June 12. The commence- 
ment speaker, Dr. David Bryn-Jones, 
delivered a masterly address on “How 
May Success Be Achieved?” One must 
first develop the capacity to appreciate 
what is beautiful, uplifting, true and 
right. One must then always put first 
things first. “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness.” 

Bethel institute has thus been privil- 
eged to bring to a close a very suc- 
cessful year of work; the third in the 
history of the Bible and missionary 
training course, the twentieth in the his- 
tory of the academy, and the fifty-fourth 
in the history of the seminary. 


Commencement at Colby 
College 


By E. C. WHITTEMORE 

The 104th commencement made again 
apparent the strength and success of this 
old college of Boardman and Lovejoy. 
The administration of President Roberts 
has been remarkable in the elevation of 
academic standards, the foundation of 
departments, and the offering of new 
courses to meet the needs of the day. 
There has been also a great enlargement 
of the funds, and improvement in the 
material equipment. More than 600 stu- 
dents -are enrolled and degrees were 
given to more than 100 at graduation on 
Wednesday. The honorary degrees were: 
Doctor of civil law on Justice William 
Renwick Riddell, LL.D. of Toronto, 
Canada. Doctor of science on E. G. 
Abbott, M.D., of Portland, Me. Doctor 
of divinity on Charles Mellen Woodman, 
of Richmond, Ind., and on Arthur Bard- 
well Patten, of Torrington, Conn. Mas- 
ter of arts on Hon. Frederick R. Dyer, 
U. S. district attorney for the district of 
Maine, and on Hon. Arthur James Dun- 
ton of Bath, Me. 

The absence of ex-Chief Justice Corn- 
ish on account of ill health was deeply 
regretted, and Justice Barnes was made 
chairman pro tem. 

The college has expended more money 
in education this year than ever before. 
The increase in income has exceeded the 
expenditure, a somewhat unusual thing 
in most college annals. 

Justice Bassett heads the committee on 
buildings and grounds which has made 
great improvements in the college prop- 
erty during the year, the most important 
being the renovation of the college 
chapel. 

The addresses of Justice Riddell were 


a distinctive feature of the commence- 
ment. Nothing, however, struck a higher 
note, than the baccalaureate address of 
President Roberts, which was delivered 
before an audience that packed the opera 
house on Sunday. 

The commencement at Colby was a 
great satisfaction to those who believe 
in higher Christian education. 


Commencement of Pillsbury 
Academy 


By Joun G,. Briccs 

The forty-eighth annual commence- 
ment of Pillsbury academy was held 
June 2, preceded by four days of com- 
mencement exercises. Tne Sthisteeday 
when people are apt to be hypnotized by 
numbers, it is refreshing to visit an 
institution that practices the old New 
England habit of giving time and at- 
tention to the individual student. The 
academy is located in one of the out- 
standing Holstein districts of America 
where men do not hesitate to give high 
salaries to experts to care for cattle and 
calves of sky-rocket prices. There are 
still some who believe that children 
should share in care and attention as 
well as the livestock. There were in 
attendance at Pillsbury academy, last 
year 197 students cared for and in- 
structed by fifteen teachers and at- 
tendants. The exercises during the four 
days before commencement were typical 
of the work done during the year. The 
prize contest in declamation, final ex- 
aminations, closing chapel exercises, 
with singing by the boys that does one’s 
heart good, presentation of athletic 
awards, inter-company markmanship 
contest, all the various drills and con- 
tests enlisted the keenest interest of all 
present. Let it be said that the drill 
here is primarily for physical and dis- 
ciplinary purposes, and, judging from the 
results, it works. The baccalaureate 
service on Sunday evening was that in- 
spiring type of worship that Dr. John 
A. Broaddus would have commended. 
The masterful sermon was preached by 
Dr. Howard Hanson of Des Moines 
university who emphasized the need of 
our consciousness of God in the world 
and the matchless value of the Bible 
in helping us into this realization. 

Rev. A. C. Wickenden preached his 
farewell sermon on Sunday morning, 
May 31, after nearly four years of faith- 
ful ministering to the church and com- 
munity. He and his esteemed helpmeet 
have left a lasting impression upon the 
vicinity through their broad sympathies 
with vital Christian experience and train- 
ing. 

On commencement morning, one of 
the most interesting parts of the exercises 
is the distribution of the various prizes 
made possible by the generosity of Mrs. 
Margaret Pillsbury and others. While 
all about us, there is a tremendous pull 
to overemphasize that for which the old 
Roman coliseum stood, there is room 
for hope when some Christian institu- 
tions, while realizing the value of physi- 
cal training, hold athletics to their 
proper proportion and do not allow 
them to dominate every phase of school 
life. By the prizes offered in the langu- 
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ages, in the sciences, in music, in public 
speaking, and in good housekeeping 
(for boys), as well as in athletics, ong 
could but feel the due value given tc 
each. During the bright and engaging) 
after-dinner speaking, one took occasior| 
to say he thought the school ought te’ 
provide fora certain type of recreation 
On the whole, however, the parents 
seemed to be gratified with the kind 
and amount of social life provided by 
the principal, Dr. Milo B. Price, ane! 
those associated with him on the 
faculty. 


Commencement at the Uni-. 


versity of Redlands 

By W. H. \RoBeErts | 

The sixteenth annual commencement 
of the University of Redlands was held) 
on June 8. Forty-three members of the) 
senior class received the degree of bache-| 
lor of arts and four the degree ol! 
bachelor of music. The honorary de 
gree of doctor of divinity was conferred 
on Rev. Gordon Palmer, pastor of the) 
South Park church of Los Angeles! 
Doctor Palmer is the first alumnus ol] 
the University of Redlands to receive 
this honor from his alma mater. 
All the commencements of a young! 
and growing college seem miemorable 
occasions to those who have had a part 
in its struggles and triumphs. At Red! 
lands, however, there is a strong feel 
ing that the year just completed has been 
one of especially notable progress. In 
January of 1924 the school of education 
was organized. It at once received ful) 
recognition by the California state board) 
of education. The result was immediate- 
ly felt in an increased number of ap- 
plications for admission and the next 
year opened with the largest registra:| 
tion in the history of the college. Tht| 
student body this year has numbered 465 
and it has been necessary to turn a | 
away for lack of equipment or teaching 
force to meet their needs. 
Not only has the number of students 
grown in most encouraging fashion, but} 
it is very gratifying to note a marked 
improvement in scholarship and in zeal 
for the best things. The conferences 
on Christian leadership held for the Mast 
two years during the spring vacation 
have placed Redlands before the public 
as a college thoroughly loyal to Jesus, 
Christ and earnestly devoted to Christian, 
ideals. It is believed that these confer- 
ences have attracted large numbers of 
just the students Redlands wants. | 
A few days before the opening of the 
college year a small group of students, 
members of the faculty, and interested 
friends held a retreat in the mountains 
close to Redlands for prayer and con- 
ference upon the work of the days to 
come. It was a rich and solemn exper- 
ience and its influence has been felt 
throughout the year. Of the greatest 
blessing, too, has been the service 
rendered by Rev. S. W. Cummings, pro- 
fessor of Bible and missions, as acting 
pastor of the First church. ie won- 
derful way he has been successful in 
holding the loyalty of the students to 
the church and in making for them here 
in Redlands a real church home. ¢ | 
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The most conspicuous success among 
e student activities has been that of 
ie debating teams. Redlands won the 
ampionship of the Southern California 
inference without the loss of a single 
bate. Competition on the Pacific coast 
jvery keen and this championship is 
real honor. 
The material equipment of the Univer- 
sy of Redlands is keeping pace with 
i; growth in other respects. A new 
wrmitory designed to accommodate 
yenty-five to 100 young women is 
‘aring completion. Work has been be- 
in on a new library, long needed. The 
ounds belonging to the college have 
len extended by the purchase of a de- 
vable thirty acres adjoining the land 
teady held. A strenuous campaign has 
sulted in adding $400,000 to the en- 
»swment. Last, but by no means least, 
ie faculty has been increased to thirty- 
« members. There is every prospect 
an even larger enrolment next year 
d even more gratifying progress. 
The ceremonies of commencement 
are in every way a fitting climax to the 
var. The baccalaureate sermon was 
| ae on Sunday morning in the 
irst church by Rev. George Phillips, 
istor of the Tenth Avenue church of 
kland. His text was “I am Alpha 
id Omega.” His message was an elo- 
lent setting forth of the glory and 
fficiency of Jesus Christ. It was a 
iessage such as students, and older 
ilk as well, love; and every hearer was 
eply stirred. In the evening Rev. 
(rdon Palmer spoke to the Christian 
‘sociations of the college from the 
ixt “The Lord hath made me a pol- 
aed shaft and in his quiver hath he 
Ipt me close.” It was an earnest ap- 
al for hard thinking, hard working, 
rn self-discipline, and whole-hearted 
‘votion. The commencement address 
us delivered by Rev. John Bunyan 
‘nith, pastor of the White Temple Bap- 
st church of San Diego. This was a 
jea for world citizenship and for a 
sion of what America might render to 
te cause of the kingdom of Christ. 
At the conclusion of the ceremonies 
Imest Larsen of the class of 1923 read 
nolutions by the alumni expressing ap- 
feciation of the work of and devotion to 
lesident V. L. Duke and Treasurer 
‘orge P. Cortner. 


Commencement at Acadia 
By A. C. CHUTE 
This year the closing exercises of the 
Aptist schools at Wolfville, Nova 
Sotia, were of exceptional interest. 
‘ais was due to the fact that the new 
«ministration building, ample and hand- 
me, and for some time in process of 
Matin, was formally dedicated. Fire 
(stroyed its predecessor in December, 
120, and at a cost of about $400,000 this 
\rthy structure has been reared. Its 
(dication attracted an unusual number 
¢ visiting friends from all parts of the 
Jaritime provinces and beyond. The 
stomary public functions were held in 
te New Hall, with a seating capacity 
4 more than 2000. And the space did 
it suffice for those who congregated 
( baccalaureate Sunday. The sermon 


that day was by Dr. George P. Cutten, 
president of Colgate university, formerly 
Acadia’s president. In the afternoon 
came the address of dedication, made by 
Dr. Avery A. Shaw, of Emmanuel 
church, Brooklyn, N. Y. The dedicatory 
prayer was offered by Dr. W. C. 
Goucher, of St. Stephen, N. B. These 
three men are Acadia graduates. On 
Sunday evening the address was by 
Acadia’s president, Dr. F. W. Patterson. 
All these parts were performed in a 
manner eminently befitting the time and 
circumstances. 

On Monday evening came the grad- 
uating exercises of the boys’ acad- 
emy. The class completing the course 
was addressed by Rev. George R. Baker, 
a former pupil of the school, who is 
now of the board of education connected 
with the Northern Baptist Convention of 
the United States. In the spacious dining- 
room of the college women’s residence 
immediately thereafter, the alumni as- 
sociation met, this occasion having 
special interest because of the oration 
delivered by Rev. Austin K. deBlois, of 
the First church of Boston, who was 
born and reared but a few steps from the 
Acadia buildings. He extensively re- 
viewed the early days of the college, 
when his sainted father was one of the 
undergraduates, and finely expressed the 
spirit of Acadia as it once was and as 
it happily remains unto this day. 

Tuesday evening was given up to the 
ladies’ seminary. Dr. H. T. DeWolfe, 
after twenty-four years as seminary 
principal, has resigned that position, and 


will hereafter devote himself wholly to 


the work of professor of the New 
Testament language and literature in 
the college. Dr. W. L. Archibald has 
also resigned headship of the academy 
to become registrar in the college. He 
has been over the academy for fifteen 
years. 

The commencement of the college was 
held on Wednesday. Hitherto it has 
been the custom to hear speakers from 
the graduating class. But this year all 
the time was occupied with conferring 
degrees, except what was required for 
President Patterson’s address to the 
young graduates, and brief responses from 
those receiving honorary degrees. Two 
men from Brooklyn, N. Y., got the M. 
A. degree, Alexander Locke and Harvey 
Pulton Dobson. D. Sc., came to Prof. 
H. R. Haley, for so many years an ef- 
ficient teacher in our science depart- 
ment. Two from the United States re- 
ceived the D. D. degree, Rev. George R. 
Baker of New York and Rev. A. K. 
deBlois of Boston; and the same degree 
was given two Maritime ministers, Rev. 
A. L. Huddlestone of Halifax, N. S., and 
Rev. G. D. Camp, of Campbellton, N. B. 
Three were made doctors of law, H. T. 
DeWolfe, Benjamin Rand, of Harvard 
university, and William Reginald Morse, 
of Chengtu, China. The round of ex- 
ercises finished with a reception at the 
residence of the president on Wednesday 
evening. 

While the procession was forming for 
entrance to University hall Wednesday 
morning the sad news reached us that 
Doctor Burton, president of the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago, has just died. Many in 
the procession were grieved at this in- 
telligence. Doctor Burton has spent a 
portion of several summers among us 
in Wolfville, and won a place in the 
esteem and affection of a good many 
here residing, so that all the more on 
that account do we sympathize with 
those in Chicago and elsewhere who 
sincerely mourn the departure of a fine 
scholar and a noble Christian gentleman. 


The Baptist Missionary 
Training School 


Commencement at the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School was a most 
joyous succession of events, June 13-16. 

Saturday scheduled the athletic meet 
in the gymnasium and the ball game in 
the grass court. The seniors won the 
volley ball game but lost the game in 
captain ball. The closing school prayer 
meeting on Saturday night was in the 
hands of the three class presidents. 

The baccalaureate service at the First 
church, Sunday morning, was an im- 
pressive one. The sermon on “Him and 
Him Alone” was a presentation of the 
uplifted Christ, and will long be re- 
membered by the seniors and their 
friends. 

Class day, Monday, was a gathering 
of the alumnae and friends with thirty- 
five alumnae present at the luncheon. 
Others came during the commence- 
ment, making the total attendance about 
fifty. The class play and program were 
delightful. At the annual missionary 
service, in the evening, Mrs. Orrin R. 
Judd, of New York, gave an address 
on “Pathfinders”, followed by the cere- 
mony of the presentation of the commis- 
sion to the seniors under appointment by 
the Woman’s Home Misson society. 

Tuesday was graduation, and the ca- 
pacity of the Morris Memorial chapel 
was taxed to its limit, when Dr. C. W. 
Gilkey, minister of the Hyde Park 
church, gave an address on “Christian 
Service in the World Today.” 

The class of 1925 has had an enrol- 
ment of eighteen. Of these eleven have 
been appointed by the Woman’s Home 
Mission society; one by the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission society; three have 
taken positions as pastors’ assistants; 
one is to enter training at the Presby- 
terian hospital of Chicago; one is the 
wife of a Chicago pastor; and one is 
yet undecided as to a position. 


Crozer Plans Advancement 
By I, G. MatrHews 

June 1 and 2 were happy days at 
Crozer. Graduates from many parts of 
the country, representing classes as far 
back as 1865, swarmed back to the 
campus. 

The Philadelphia pastors’ conference 
met at the seminary Monday morning 
and was addressed by Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin of New York City on the sub- 
ject of worship. The devout spirit and 
catholic sympathies of the speaker made 
the session memorable. 

In the evening the usual alumni ban- 
quet was largely attended. None were 
wittier or more enthusiastic than the 
graduates of the eighties and the nine- 
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ties and none more loyal or optimistic 
than those of more recent years. The 
orator of the evening was Dr. Howard 
K. Williams, pastor of Alpha church, 
Philadelphia, who made a real contri- 
bution to the evening by his admirable 
treatment of “The Land Within.” 

But the fifty-seventh commencement 
day, June 2, with its thirteen graduates, 
men of sturdy physique, well-trained 
minds and hearts, zealous for the things 
of the kingdom, was naturally in the 
center of the stage. The speaker of 
the morning was Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. In a happy mood he insisted 
on the abiding place of preaching. Cer- 
tain dangers of the age were recognized 
as well as the great potentialities, and 
the necessity of recognizing that the 
interior world is as law abiding as the 
exterior was stressed. Eloquently the 
preacher insisted that self-expression 
must be controlled by those exalted 
loyalties that are so clear and so funda- 
mental in thle life and teachings of 
Christ. “What a preacher!”. was the 
frequent comment heard later on the 
campus, or “He has helped me.” 

In addressing the graduating class, 
President Evans called on them gladly 
to accept the responsibilities and the 
rewards of a prophet. 


Mr. John P. Crozer, president of the 
board of trustees, delighted the friends 
of the seminary in announcing the defi- 
nite plans for the future. Of these the 
most important were the following: Rev. 
John Humpstone, of the class of 1874, 
was appointed as the Samuel A. Crozer 
lecturer for the year 1925-26, the lectures 
to be published as soon as possible after 
delivery. The faculty was authorized to 
offer extension courses in Philadelphia 
for pastors and others interested in 
biblical and theological subjects. Im- 
provements in the library to the extent 
of $10,000 will be made during the sum- 
mer, and the interior of the main build- 
ing will be so reconstructed as to pro- 
vide an attractive dining room for stu- 
dents. Plans were authorized to make 
an appeal to the denomination for funds 
for needed enlargement of the library 
building and to erect and endow an ad- 
ministration building. The trustees feel 
confident that the churches will cooper- 
ate with them in expanding the work 
of a school that for nearly sixty years 
has made an untold contribution to the 
streneth of the kingdom without any 
appeal for financial support. 

All in all, the fifty-seventh commence- 
ment was one of the most successful 
within recent years, at least. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


Mount ZION ASSOCIATION, the smallest 
and exclusively rural in Indiana, won 
the reading course prize for the state. 


Miss JANE AppAMs of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, spoke in the Ashland Avenue 
church, Toledo, Ohio, May 31. The 
women of the congregation are collect- 
ing clothing for a rummage sale to be 
held in the fall. 

CALVARY CHURCH, Denver, expresses its 
appreciation of the courtesy of the local 
street-car company in arranging special 
stops at the church on Sundays. 


RECENT REGISTRATIONS in the famous 
register of visitors in the Third church, 
St. Louis, showed the names of more 
than 100 registrants from twenty-six 
states and four foreign countries. 

Pastor Roy Noyes HItiyer, First church, 
Horton, Kas., had the assistance of 
Evangelist Frank Schuessler and of 
Rey. Leslie Fisher and wife as singers. 
Out of 143 conversions, his church re- 
ceived ninety-three additions. 

Tue KitcHEN OF TABERNACLE church, 
Utica, N. Y., will be remodeled at a cost 
of $1500. Pastor Edward Bleakney asks, 
“Is the world getting better?” and re- 
quests his people to tell him at prayer 
meeting. 

Pastor JAMES WuitcomsB BrouGHER had 
a joyous time welcoming visiting 
“Nobles of the Mystic Shrine” on the 
occasion of their recent pilgrimage to 
Los Angeles. He is himself one of 
them. 

Rey. Francis C, STIFLER of Wilmette, III, 
reports concerning a concerted effort to 


enlist people in the reading of the New 
Testament that fifty-seven persons ac- 
tually read through the book within 
twenty weeks. This is almost one-fourth 
of the membership of his church. Twice 
as many others registered and read at 
greater or less length. 


Rev. Harry H. Upton, who graduated 
from Newton Theological Institute this 
spring has assumed his duties as pastor 
of the Central church of Bloomfield, 
N. J. During his senior year at New- 
ton Mr. Upton was instructor of Greek 
at the institute and is the author of the 
Newton Centenary hymn. He was 
president of his class during his junior 
year. 

ALL THE Baptist SUNDAY ScHooLs of 
St. Louis will enter upon an immense 
enlargement campaign this fall. 

THe MaranatHa CuHurcH, Detroit, 
greatly rejoices in the ministry of the new 
pastor, Rev. W. W. McMaster. A recep- 
tion was tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Master Tuesday evening, May 26, which 
was largely attended and at which other 
pastors of the city spoke. 

Dr. Joun C. Sycamore has recently com- 
pleted ten years as pastor of the Second 
church, Holyoke, Mass. Although over 
80 per cent of the population is Roman 
Catholic, 466 have united with the 
church. During that time 363 have died 
or been dismissed, leaving the present 
membership 832; $300,000 has been re- 
ceived of which, $123,000 went to cur- 
rent expenses, $85,000 to benevolences, 
and $92,000 to remodeling the church 
and installing a new organ. 


AT A MEETING of the woman’s board 
managers of the Maywood Baptist 
People’s Home, Mrs. J. G. Hale y 
elected honorary president of the bo 
and resolutions were passed expres 
high appreciation of her services dur 
the past years. 


Rev. W. W. CHANDLER has become 
tor of Covenant church, Englewood, C 
cago, a successor to Rev. C. M. Kess 


who accepted a call last November 
Detroit, Mich, 

ProFESsOR WoopMAN BrapBury of N 
ton, Mrs. Bradbury and their daughter 
Mrs. C. L. Seasholes of Watertown, a 
to spend the summer in Europe, tour 
in Euvergne, the Pyrenees, and the T 

Rev. Ernest Marn, formerly of St. Lo 
has been with the University church of 
Los Angeles, Calif., for one year. The 
Bible school has trebled, the actual 
church membership has trebled, the 
congregations have doubled and the 
finances have increased nearly 200 per 
cent. Prof. F. H. Reinsch, instructor in 
the university, and a member of 
University church, has aided in org 
izing a strong Baptist club among the 
students. 

Rev. B. D. STExte, pastor of First church, 
Kennett Square, Pa., has written, and 
his men’s class has printed a neat and 
readable little pamphlet on ‘Su 
Observance.” - 


Ture past EAasTERTIDE witnessed sixty 
baptized and ten others received by let- 
ter into the membership of the rie 
church of Rutland, Vt. 


C. S. Barnarp, former Mississippi sid 
coach, has been selected to fill the 
position of director of athletics 
Kalamazoo College, left vacant by M 
nard Street, who has accepted a position 
as head coach at Pillsbury Military 
Academy. ‘ 


THE CHURCHES OF YONKERS, with the co- 
operation of the school boa are dis- 
cussing the desirability of weekday r 
ligious instruction, with a view to in 
troducing it next autumn. 


4 
S. W. Hams en, clerk of the First church 
Granville, Ohio, issues notice that e 
church has withdrawn fellowship fr 
Rev. W. D. Yates and ratified a previa 
action of Greenbrier association, W. Va. 
in deposing him from the ministry. __ 
MicHIcAN Baptist summer assembly and 
state B. Y. P. U. convention will 
held at Kalamazoo, July 22-Aug. 2. 


Captain Frank M. WELLS, the “Soldier 
Evangelist,” of the Natiowal Mili 
Home, Kansas, has closed his 378th 
vival meeting, held with the First chu 
Carl Junction, M. E. Powley, pasto 
Captain Wells has recovered his heal 
He has a fine singer and soloist to 
him, and he is receiving many calls 
summer and fall meetings. 

First CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD, Mass., F 
B. Fagerburg, pastor, at its recent @ 
nual meeting reported 118 new mem 
during the year, fifty-four coming | 
baptism. Financially also the year W 
one of unusual prosperity. Not 
were receipts sufficient to pay all b 
but there was a surplus of 1,000 whi 
was applied on the church debt. A budg- 


} 
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of $21,810, including a substantial in- 
ase in salary for the pastor, was 
ypted for the coming year. 


tev. AND Mrs. Geo. B. Newcoms and 
aily of four sons are moving from Bis- 
rck, N. D., where they have resided 
, past seventeen years, to Rochester; 
Y. Since Feb. 1 Mr. Newcomb has 
¢n working as field representative of 
. Board of Missionary Cooperation of 
: Northern Baptist Convention in New 
yk state. The journey was made by 
tomobile, arriving about the third 
ek in June. The temporary address 
meester is 159 Warwick avenue. 
‘th Mr. and Mrs. Newcomb are natives 
the Empire state. 


3EVEN HAVE BEEN TAKEN INTO THE church 

Cazenovia, N. Y., three by baptism 
d four by letter. The Easter offering 
iounted to $250. 


[THERE WERE SIx BAPTISMS in the church 
'Dearborn, N. Y., on Easter. A float- 
x debt of several years standing was 
ovided for in the Easter collection 
tich amounted to $567.75. An illum- 
ated sign and bulletin board has been 
iced over the center entrance of the 
urch. 

Tue First cuurcn or Mankato, MInn,, 
lvin J. Lee, pastor, is doing real evan- 
listic work by gospel teams, made up 
prominent laymen of the church, 
tich are visiting a number of Baptist 
urches, conducting gospel services, 
inday afternoons. 


Ar DELAWARE AVENUE CHURCH, Buffalo, 
ptismal services were held on Easter 
nday at both the morning and evening 
surs of worship, when thirty-two were 
ded by baptism and letters from other 
urches. The Easter offering amounted 
: about $2300. 

Ar Firtmore Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., thirty- 
ie have joined the church in the last 
ree months, thirteen by baptism and 
zhteen by letter. 


Iptisms are frequent. Evangelist Earle 
| Favro, an intimate friend of Mr. Rus- 
dl’s, is to assist in a two-weeks’ evan- 
(listic campaign. The church mortgage 
thich was $28,000 when Doctor Russell 
lgan his pastorate has been reduced to 
wout $4000 and it is expected this bal- 
ace will be paid within a year. 


‘Tue pastor OF THE First Italian church, 
laffalo, N. Y., baptized three on Palm 
‘inday; these were received into the 
urch’s fellowship on Easter morning. 
uring the winter an athletic association 
s organized in the church. Its aim 
to “develop the life of its members 
aysically, mentally and_ spiritually.” 
his association gave a supper, inviting 
l the adult members and friends of the 
wurch. Over fifty were present. Mes- 
‘ses of encouragement were brought 
y Rev. Willkens, the director of reli- 
ous education for the union, Miss Cora 
stabrook, and the pastor, Rev. F. Cali. 
r. Barthel D. ’Archangelo acted as 
‘astmaster. A humorous dialogue was 


given by Mr. D. ’Archangelo and Mr. 


Colasante. 

At GLenwoop Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., thirty 
have been received into the church; 
three by baptism and twenty-seven by 
letter. These are all adults and do not 
include the children from the Sunday 
school. 


Rev. Joun SHADE FRANKLIN, pastor of 
the Fulton Heights Community church, 
Medford, Mass., baptized six new mem- 
bers on June 21. 

Mr. Amos OYER, PASTOR OF THE Home- 
wood church, Lima, Ohio, was ordained 
June 17. The Homewood church is be- 
ginning work in a section of the city 
where the influence of a church is greatly 
needed. 


Tue First cHurcH, Freeport, Ill., has 
called as pastor to sticceed Rev. F. G. 
Sayers, Rev. Irving A. Fox, who has 
been pastor of the Riverside church at 
Decatur for eight years. Mr. Fox built 
this church up from a membership of 
twenty-five active members to more than 
350 resident members. Mr. Sayers was 
with the Freeport church for six years 
of effective work. 

Rev. Herman D. Riccs has resigned 
his pastorate at Richland Center, Wis., 
and is attending the University of Chi- 
cago for the summer quarter. 

First cHuRCH OF Marietta, Ohio, was 
another of the churches that sent its 
pastor, Rev. Arthur D. Hilton, to the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Seattle. 
Mr. Hilton has been with the Marietta 
church for two years doing effective 


work. 


Tue Ciinton AVENUE cHURCH, Newark, 
N. J., Rev. Archer D. Bass, pastor, re- 
ports the largest membership of its his- 
tory. It maintains work at the Fifth 
Baptist mission, supporting a worker 
there. This church led the churches in 
the Atlantic district in the number of 
points gained in the reading done by 
members of the various organizations. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bass left May 21 on a three 
months’ trip to Palestine. During the 
year Mrs. Kathleen H. Huston, the 
beloved church and Sunday-school vis- 
itor, was taken by death. Miss Ethel 
Lacey, this church’s representative in 
China, is home on furlough. 

Rev. O. P. Lovix, pastor at Omro, Wis., 
is attending the summer school for rural 
pastors at the University of Wisconsin, 
being sent as a representative of the 
Winnebago association for a closer study 
of the rural life problem. 


EVANGELIST WILLIAM PIEFFER, Columbus, 
Ohio, is supplying the Market Street 
church of Zanesville, Ohio, Rev. A. 
Stokes Watson, pastor, for six Sundays 
ending with the first Sunday in August. 
He has the month of August open for 
supply work. 

MEMBERS OF THE First church, Asbury 
Park, N. J., on June 24, celebrated the 
beginning of the seventh year with them 
of Pastor and Mrs. David A. MacMurray 
by a social gathering following the 
prayer-meeting service. The six years 
of Mr. MacMurray’s pastorate have been 
years of growth. Debts on church and 
parsonage have been paid. Above all 
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there is a united fellowship that makes 
the pastor’s work a delight. 


Mr. Sotomon QuasuH, pastor of the Sec- 
ond church, Coatesville, Pa., was or- 
dained to the Christian ministry on June 
25. Rev. H. W. Stringer was moderator 
and Rev. D. E. Lewis clerk. 


Rev. W. E. Briertey, evangelist, recently 
supplied four Sundays at the Galilee 
church, Chicago, while pastor E. C. Dou- 
gan was on a visit to Canada. 


Tue First cuurcu, Butte, Mont., Z. C. 
O’Farrell pastor, received forty-six mem- 
bers during the past year with a net gain 
of twenty-two. 

Two Baptist CHURCHES OF Fargo, N. D., 
have consolidated their organization 
under the name of Calvary church. The 
first meeting of the new organization 
was held at the old Immanuel Building, 
June 28. 

Miss LILLIAN, DAUGHTER of Rev. and 
Mrs. A. M. McDonald of St. Paul, was 
married, June 18, to Mr. Allen Barnard 
Prescott of Cleveland. 

GREATER IMMANUEL CHURCH, Chicago, 
celebrated, June 28, the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the remarkable pastorate of Dr. 
Johnston Myers. 
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Want Ads 


Wanted—Second-handed pews for two 
small mission churches. Fred BH. Stock- 
ton, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


PASTOR, near Boston, would consider 
strong, aggressive church in Middle or Far 
West where are good schools. College and 
seminary graduate, conservative, eight 
years experience, best references. Address 
Expositor, c/o Baptist. 


Washington, D. C.—Visitors will find ex- 
cellent accommodations, home-like rooms, 
down town, close to White House. Restaur- 
ants near. Two blocks from Washington 
Auditorium. Garage facilities. Free map. 
Telephone Franklin 1142. Address Mrs. 
Kern, 1912 “‘G’ street, Northwest. 


No. 23 


TES eS Se ee a Ce 

Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available as 
pulpit supply during July and August. He 
is also booking evangelistic appointments 
for the fall and winter. For open dates, 
terms, and references, address 3938 North 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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WALTER Woop OF MULENBERG COLLEGE, 
Allentown, Pa., has signed a contract to 
coach athletics and have charge of phys- 
ical education at Shurtleff college ac- 
cording to an announcement from the 
president’s office. 


THE GREAT WORK OF Duprey Street 
church, Boston, Mass., is continuing with 
unabated vigor. At the May communion 
service sixty-four received the hand of 
fellowship, fifty-four of whom were bap- 
tized Easter Sunday. Since Jan. 1 131 
new members have been received. All 
departments of the work are flourishing. 
The pastor, Rev. Arthur T. Brooks has 
had a throat operation necessitating a 
rest during the summer. The following 
constitute the list of summer supplies: 
July 12, Rev. Stanley J. Durkee, D.D., 
Washington, D. C.; July 19, Rev. George 
R. Stair, D.D., Me.; July 26, Rev. Samuel 
Russell, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y.; Aug. 2, 
Rev. Edward E. Babcock, D.D., of 
Aurora, Ill.; Aug. 9, Rev. Edward E. 
Babcock, D. D., of Aurora, IIl.; Aug. 16, 
Rev. J. D. Freeman, D.D., Leicester, 
England; Aug. 23, Rev. Leroy Dakin, 
D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Aug. 30, Rev. W. 
W. Bustard, D.D., Cleveland, Ohio; Sept. 
6, Rev. C. L. Evarts, Frothingham, Mil- 
ton. With the pastor’s return in the fall 
an even greater program of evangelism 
and community service will be put into 
effect. 


THe NortH ORANGE, N. J., church an- 
nounces summer supplies as follows: July 
12, Rev. J. D. Freeman, London, England; 
July 19, Rev. E. L. Daken, Baptist Tem- 
pie, -Brooklyn,, Noi cy,: Julys526, Rev. 


Robert A. Ashworth, Baptist church of 
Ni ys Aloe, 


the Redeemer, Yonkers, 


Rev. Clarence M. Gallup, Central church, 
Providence, R. I.; Aug. 9, Rev. Raymond 
G. Pierson, Mt. Lebanon church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Aug. 16, Rev. C. Everard 
Deems, Livingston Avenue church, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Aug. 23, Rev. P. C. 
Wright, New York City. Aug. 30, Rev. 
P. C. Wright, New York City. The 
church sent Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Hazen 
to the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Seattle. 

On June 11 At THE First church of 
Riverside, Calif., Fred H. Wight, grad- 
uate of the Louisville Theological semi- 
nary, received ordination for the Chris- 
tian ministry. Rev. J. M. Field was 


elected moderator and Rey. Earle W.. 


Smith, secretary to the council. Dr. S. 
W. Cummings of Redlands University 
preached the ordination sermon. Mr. 
Wight will supply the First church of 
Corona during the summer months in 
the absence of the pastor, Rev. Walter 
S. Reid, who is resting at a sanitarium. 


AT THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY com- 
mencement of Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, IIl., June 17, Rev. 
Fred P. Haggard was honored by having 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor 
of divinity. Colby college had previously 
given him this degree, but the recent 
recognition was by Dr. Haggard’s alma 
mater. 


Tue First CHURCH, ANDERSON, IND., has 
set as one of its goals in religious edu- 
cation a Sunday school of 1000. The 
first objective decided upon was an at- 
tendance of 600. The day the announce- 
ment was made there were 384 present. 
The following week 450, the next week 
540 and the next week 586. The officers 


The Modern Hospital—Location 


a|HILE location of a hospital is not the paramount con- 
| sideration in the care of the sick, yet a hospital which 
is fortunate in its accessibility and has beautiful sur- 
roundings offers an advantage in comfort to patients 


who may seek medical care there. 


Beautiful grounds, picturesque vistas, quiet and open air 
spaces, flowers, trees, shady resting spots—all these from the 


windows of a_ hospital, 
and as roaming places 
when the patient is con- 
valescing make for cheer- 
fulness—an essential in 
the care of the sick. 


Such a location at 
Indian Mounds Park, up- 
on the hills overlooking 
~ Saint Paul, has Mounds 
Park Sanitarium. 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
EARL STREET AT THE INDIAN MOUNDS 
SAINT PAUL 
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THE BAPTIS: 


are greatly encouraged at such a growin: 
attendance during the intensely q 
weather. 


HunTINGTON Park, Catir., H. J. ¥,) 
burgh, pastor, has welcomed 120 al 
members within the last year. 


CENTRAL, Los ANGELES, has called D| 
AJ: Ramsey. 


Monrovia, Catir., H. H. Hulten, pasto 
dedicated the George Lord memorial on 
gan, costing $15,000, May 31. Since th 
coming of Doctor Hulten to the pasto:| 
ate eighteen months ago there have bee. 
250 additions to the church. 


Dr. A. A. Hotz wit be acting past« 
of the First church, of Manhattan, Kans| 
during the absence of the pastor, Re) 
W. P. Halbert this summer. Doetc! 
Holtz was acting pastor for eight month 
previous to the present pastor’s comin, 
on the field. In that time the churc| 
was placed in fine condition. Mr. Ha) 
bert, is with the Eddy Seminar j 
Europe, will return about Oct. 1. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Free Bay 
tist Woman’s Missionary society will b 
held in Jordan Memorial Hall, Ocea 
Park, Me., on Thursday, July 30, at nin| 
o'clock a.m., for the following purpose; 
to hear reports of officers and commij 
tees, for election of officers, and for suc| 
other business as may come before th 
meeting. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the board « 
managers of the Free Baptist Woman. 
Missionary society will be held in Porte! 
Memorial Hall, Ocean Park, Me. o 
Tuesday, July 28, at two o’clock p.m. 


Miss Irsie Utz, GRADUATE of tt 
Emporia Teachers’ college, of the Kar) 
sas City Women’s Training school an| 
of the Kansas City Theological seminar 
in the regular course, begins work 2 
dean’s assistant of the Training schoo 
An accomplished musician,  effectiv 
church worker, attractive and forceft 
speaker, and pleasing personality, Mis 
Utz is rarely qualified for this impoumt 
work. 


THE FIRST CHURCH OF JACKSONVILLE, ar 
Rev. A. P. Howells pastor, has had sixty — J 
six additions in less than three month; — 

i 


An effort is being made to increase 4 
to 100 by October. 


At Wincuester, ILt., the First chure)| 
celebrated its centennial June 24-25, wit 
a big program consisting largely of ac’ 
dresses by returned pastors, congraa| 
tional dinner and a pageant. 


Rev. H. B. Cox, formerly of the Fir 
church of Davenport, Iowa, now of th 
First church of Benton, IIl., says that h 
is “glad to get back to the best state 1 
the union,” and assures the denominatio 
that his church will be up and comin 
when the Illinois State Convention mee! 
there, Oct. 19-22. } 


THE ANNUAL CHURCH LETTER of the ia 
Avenue church, Rochester, N. Y., showe 
total gifts of the church for this last yee 
amounting to $113,378. Of this amour 
$51,631 was given for benevolences, $21 
000 for the building fund and the balance 
for current expenses of the churc) 
church school and its societies. An ac 
ditional $30,300 was sent to the Board ¢ 
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Station WCOY 


’ nouncements. 


“A merry heart maketh a cheerful 


countenance.”—Proverbs 15:13. 


There are those who are in pain night 
and day; some are helpless; others are 
trying to shoulder their burdens, swing- 
ing a wooden arm or carrying an arti- 
ficial leg, whose fingers and toes ache 
who are harnessed or 

strapped up in order to walk erect yet 
| who are always smiling. There is an 
_ involuntary groan now and then, a con- 
traction of facial muscles, a gritting of 
Never a word of com- 
_plaint, no grouching or growling, but a 

smile, a grin, a funny story, and the 
__ world opens its doors to the Sunny Jims 
. of the world as they grow sweeter year 


continuously, 


teeth, that’s all. 


by year. God bless them! 


“Some people are always grumbling 


because roses have thorns. 


I am thankful that thorns have roses.” 


—Commissioner Herman N. Bundesen, 
M. D., in Chicago’s Health Bulletin. 
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fissionary Cooperation. The member- 
hip report showed 100 received by bap- 
‘ism during the year; total received 221, 
resent membership 2467. 


In THE RECEIVING LINE at the annual re- 


eption to new members at the First 
hurch, Lincoln, Neb., there were forty- 
wo new members. 

_ PasTOR L. C. Trent oF Woodruff Place, 
ndianapolis, has welcomed ninety-one 


ew members since last September. 


| Dr. F. E. Taytor or INDIANAPOLIS has 
aptized forty-eight persons in the last 
ight weeks. 

Iuunors. BAPTISTS are raising a special 
und of $40,000 to aid Murphysboro 
hurch in rebuilding its beautiful new 
hurch which was destroyed in the 
farch tornado. 

Beprorp cHurcH, INp., T. J. Owen pas- 
or, is the only church in Indiana which 
ent one-twelfth of its missionary appor- 
‘onment regularly to the state office 
uring the last year. 
| Mr. Spencer S. HASKELL in his will left 
10,000 to the First church of Worcester, 
fass. 

_ Ar Oaxpa eg, Peru, INp., Pastor and Mrs. 
\. E. Clem assisted by Harry Mowery 


: f Denver, Ind., held meetings resulting 
a seventeen additions to the church. 


Rey. Crarence A. MITCHELL, pastor of 
he Columbia church, Cincinnati, is in 
is fourth year as pastor of the church. 
uring that time 204 new members have 


TATION W C O Y will be ready to 
broadcast again in the near future. 
_ Watch this space for program and an- 


“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 


been received, 155 by baptism. The 
Sunday: school has an average attend- 
ance of 400, an increase of 100 over last 
year. A week-day religious instruction 
school of 190, with several on the wait- 
ing list is maintained; forty-five of the 
pupils have never attended Sunday 
school or church. 


Pastor A. E. CLeM administered baptism 
to nineteen converts at Denver, Ind., 
May 3. 

Rev. S. D. Hurr has begun his fifth year 
with First church, Peru, Ind., with bright 
prospects. April set the highest record 
for the Sunday school with an average 
of 649. 

Rev. I. C. OverMAN received forty-two 
additions at Shelbyville, Ind., within the 
last year and the annual meeting found 
all bills paid with balances in all treas- 
uries. 

Rev. Ivan M. Ross is beginning his fifth 
year with the church at Rome, N. Ye 
During the past four years the church 
has given for current expenses $34,000; 
for missions $12,000; and for its great 
building enterprise $79,000, or a total of 
$125,000 an average during the last three 
years while the building fund has been 
active of $37,000 a year. Since the dedi- 
cation of the new building May 1, the 
Sunday evening services have been no- 
table for their large attendance, on a 
number of occasions filling the main 
floor and balcony to capacity. Sixty- 
nine new members were added during 


the last year, a net gain of fifty-eight. 
The membership now stands at 601. The 
church presented Mr. and Mrs. Rose 
with a chest of gold as a mark of appre- 
ciation of their leadership during the 
past four years. 

Rev. Rospert W. SHaAw, who began his 
work Feb. 1 with the First church, of 
Bozeman, Mont., is much heartened by 
the way in which the work has opened. 
Eight new members have been received 
since that time. Others will be received 
soon. Mothers’ day was one of the best 
of such days ever held in the history of 
the church. Mr. Shaw removed his 
family from Milwaukee to Bozeman in 
June. He and his family motored from 
Milwaukee by the way of Kansas to their 
new home. 

Rev. E. R. MacKinney of Cairo, Ill., 
is rejoicing in the prosperity of his 
church. Nearly 100 have been added to 
the membership by baptism and others 
have united by. letter and restoration. 
Some months ago the city passed 


through a great revival following which 


a club of 100 young men was organized 
for Christian recreation and fellowship. 
Another result of the meeting was the 
banishment of Sunday sports. 


Tue WESTERN WASHINGTON Convention, 
at its recent meeting, unanimously 
adopted a recommendation to the effect 
that the suggested apportionments to 
the churches be made on a monthly 
basis instead of an annual basis, and 
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that this recommendation, together with 
the amount of the apportionment, be 
sent to each church as the action of the 
convention. Fifty-eight New York state 
churches are in the habit of sending in 
their quota payments regularly each 
month, and the list is steadily growing. 
One church, the Salamanca, has the dis- 
tinction of sending in its quota pay- 
ments every week in the year. 


THE MANY FRIENDS AND FORMER parish- 
ioners of Rey. John Krumm, will learn 
with regret that he passed away on Sun- 
day evening, May 3, at his home in Los 
Gatos, Calif., after a long illness. 


AT RECENT CHILDREN’S DAY exercises in 
the Chevy Chase church, Washington, 
D. C., the first anniversary of the pas- 
tor, Rev. Edward O. Clark, with this 
church was celebrated. During this first 
year forty-six new members have been 
received, of whom ten came by bap- 
tism. This church was newly organized 
in December, 1923, and plans to erect 
a chapel building this summer. 


THe Marcy AVENUE CHURCH, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has called Rev. Herbert N. Mor- 
ford as director of education and young 
people’s work. Mr. Morford has just 
graduated from Crozer Theological sem- 
inary, and has had special training for 
this line of work, and a good deal of 
experience in it. He is a member of 
the First Baptist church of Philadel- 
phia. He began his work at Marcy Ave- 
nue, July 1. 


Rev. H. D. Jane has closed his work 
at Villa Grove, IIL. 


Dr. Frank A. SmirH of the Home Mis- 
sion society was givena “real time” in 
Chicago recently when he preached for 
the great congregation of the Pilgrim (ne- 
gro) church in the morning; addressed a 
union meeting of our six Czecho-Slovak 
churches in the afternoon, and in the 
evening again spoke before a large au- 
dience at the First Bohemian church. 


Rev. Emrys Tuomas, of Newcastle, Pa., 
and Mrs. Thomas are arranging to pay 
a visit this summer to Llanelly, Wales, 
Mr. Thomas’s native town. 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
church furniture factory. 
1 Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
\\t kesha, Wisconsin.” 


OLIVET (7). 


——| 


The Saving Sense 


From a Canadian church service 
paper “Scripture and Offertoire: ‘Ro- 
mance is D flat.’”” Sometimes, perhaps; 
but the church is hardly the place to 
say it—Punch. 


In response to the offer of a prize for 
the best paper on “Why I Am an 
Episcopalian?” written by a member of 
the Young People’s Fellowship, this bit 
of brevity was received: “Because papa 
and mamma were.” 


Mike: “These pants are tighter than 
my skin.” 
Tike: ‘How can your pants be any 


tighter than your skin?” 

Mike: “Well, I can sit down in my 
skin, but I'll be hanged if I can sit down 
in these pants.” 


“Fellow citizens,” said the candidate, 
“IT have fought against the Indians. I 
have often had no bed but the battle- 
field and no canopy but the sky. I have 
marched over the frozen ground till 
every step has been marked with blood.” 

His story took well till a dried-up 
looking voter came to the front. 

“T’ll say you’ve done enough for your 
country. Go home and rest. I’ll vote 
for the other fellow.”—The Continent. 


A near-sighted man accompanied his 
wife to a portrait gallery. “That’s the 
ugliest portrait I’ve ever seen!” he cried, 
striving vainly for a bettter view of the 
abomination. 

“Come away, you silly!” replied his 
wife. “That’s a mirror!” 


On a drive to raise funds for an addi- 
tion to the African Baptist church, two 
colored sisters called on an aged negro, 
who lived on the outskirts of the village, 
explained the purpose of their visit and 
asked him to give something toward 
the cause, 

“Lawsy, sisters, I sho would like to 
help you-all along,” he said, “but I just 
ain’t got it. Why, I has the hardest 
time to keep paying a little something 
on what I owes round here.” 

“But,” said one of the collectors, “you 
know you owe the Lord something, too.” 

“Dat’s right, sister,” said the old man; 
“but he ain’t pushing me like de oder 
folks what I owes is.” 


Figs 


On Beautiful Lake Geneva 


Williams Bay, Wisconsin 


NORMAN B. BARR, Superintendent. 


Comfortable and sanitary accommodations. 


Abundance of good food well 


cooked and served. Board and Lodging $12.00 to $18.00 per week per person. 
Bungalows, Cottages and Tents furnished for light housekeeping $12:00 to 
$30.00 per week; $30.00 to $75.00 per month; $65.00 to $160.00 per season, June 


15 to August 31. 


b For information or reservation 
C. Landwair, Manager, Williams Bay, Wisconsin. 


write to Olivet Camp, Jedd 


THE BAPTIS) 


Editor’s Notes on the Lessor 
for July 19 | 


THE GOSPEL IN LYSTRA | 
Text: Acts 14:8-20. Golden Text: Mark 5:1) 


Driven out of Antioch and Tconium 
Paul and Barnabas found an opening iy 
Lystra. But the bell which Paul rang 
to call the congregation together prover 
to be louder and more potent in its pul| 
than he anticipated. The healing of thi 
lame man was the occasion for a pagat| 
demonstration such as Paul and Barnaba| 
were not prepared for. Thus we an 
thrust at once out of a Jewish atmos) 
phere into a pagan environment. Wil 
the same gospel work in both? Le 
us see. i} 

The Embarrassment of Power 

Power is not always an unmixed bless! 
ing. It is open to question whether Pau, 
would have healed the lame man 6 
Lystra had he foreseen what would hap! 
pen. The effect upon an ignorant peopl 
was more than Paul reckoned with 
This is often the case with exhibition! 
of power to this day. Too many pagal| 
notions of God still keep multitudes o| 
people in bondage to the idea that Goi 
is an absentee Deity who visits the eart!| 
occasionally and as a memorial of hi, 


oe . oe 
visit works a few miracles before leaving| 


It never seems to dawn upon such peopl 
that God is always in his world, makin) 
his presence and power manifest in al| 
the processes of nature and history. /| 
single, sudden healing of a lame man wil 
call forth such a demonstration as a) 
the healing and health-giving processe) 
of nature will never elicit. Such is th 
materialistic atmosphere in which me) 
live that the unseen and silent forces ¢| 
God at work in the world, healing, help 
ing, saving, are unnoticed and unappre| 
ciated. | 
The Enrichment of the Gospel. 

Paul had to meet the pagan on hi 
own ground. No Jewish application ¢| 
the gospel would fit a situation like the| 
at Lystra. The priests of Zeus kney| 
nothing and cared less about a Jewis) 
Jehovah. The scriptures of the Hebrew. 
made no appeal to pagans of the Roma 
world. They were nature worshiper 
finding the objects of their worship 1| 
the Greek gods of which Zeus an 
Hermes were chief. “Vanities,” Pat 
called them, and with characteristic vig¢! 
he called upon them to turn to the livin 
God. This was the only avenue of aj 
proach open to the missionary. He ha 
to begin on the low level of the paga. 
and by easy stages lift him to the hight 
levels of divine truth which finds its fu) 
and final orbit in Christ. The gospi 
is rich enough to be told in terms « 
pagan mythology and in terms of mot 
ern science, in terms of Roman juri 
prudence and in terms of American di 
mocracy, in terms of Alexandrian phi) 
osophy and in terms clear to the con 
mon people. At 


5 U rected by , al 

The Anibersity of Chicago — 

Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, | 

Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 

subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree.) 

Begin any time. Address 43 Ellis Hall, University of| 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. é 
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the shortest words. 
One term, you will notice, 
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the puzzle is solved correctly, 
and vertically. 


HORIZONTAL 


[Jsed in the interment of the dead 

. stone used in the high, priests’ breast- 
late (Hx. 28) 

1. fortified city of Naphtali (sometimes 
pelled with an H) (Josh. 19:38) 

». place mentioned in the Apocrypha: 
The native city of the Maccabees (I 
Mace. 13:25) 

$i: verminous animal 

4\ ceremonial verse 

Bor example (initials of Latin term) 


ings 21:8) 

n proper form; as it should be done 

\. town of lower Egypt; home of Joseph 
Gen. 41:45) 

d | ae the chief places of Moab (Num. 
®lower for which plain of Sharon was 
noted 

mee of the tribe of Naphtali (Num. 


ndefinite article 
Tirst spelling of name of Abraham’s 


uarge 

at Peter cut from the high priest’s 
servant 

oo commissariat officer (I Kings 
Country visited by ten plagues 

mall bodies of land in the sea 

He does (early English form) 


VERTICAL 


iDiscloses, uncovers 
What Israel was forbidden to worship 


THIS may seem rather an easy diagram, with 
each side, but unless your Bible is at hand you may be caught on some of 


is taken from the Apocrypha. 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzl2 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 
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BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


three solid black spaces on 


This little- 


known collection of early Hebrew writings is well worth reading for its own 
sake, as well as to find the name of the native city of the Maccabees. 


(13) 


The horizontal and vertical 
The first letter of each word is 


those words which you know to be correct. 


To consume 

Right (abbr.) 

To reveal 

A priest who returned with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. 12:7) 

Proceed 

Excitement, fuss 

Chief of nomadic tribes 
only in Gen. 14:1-9) 

Foe 

Sweet spices used with myrrh in burial 
of dead 

I exist 


(mentioned 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (13) 
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One of two capital cities of Bashan 
(Deut. 1:4) 

A title of respect meaning “master’’ 
given by the Jews to their religious 
teachers 

The name of five high priests in the 
period between the Old and New Test- 
aments 

Alternative preposition 

To arrange, to adjust 

Direction of ranges of Lebanon in ref- 
erence to land of Palestine 
Exclamation of grief or despair 
Venerable 

Abbreviation of epistle writteen by St. 
Paul 

Organ of sight 

Direction of the compass 

Command to start out 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
clety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Sotiety, Charles L. White, D.D., Hxecu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
clety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs, Mary HE. Bioomer, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 


Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, BH. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Patel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 
“Where your heart is, there should 

your treasure go.” 


| American Seating Company 


Faurviture’ 


: <Pows¢PulpitseOhancel Purniturres= 
Sunday School Seating 


Genera! Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS— PEALS 
BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 708) 

In no country in the world, probably, 
does a woman have such a low status as 
in Morocco. The usual practice of the 
Mohammedan of Morocco is to divorce 
his wife after he has lived with her six 
or seven years, even though she may 
have borne him children. He then takes 
a younger and more comely partner, 
while his former wife must be satisfied 
with any husband she can get. After 
several years with her second husband, 
she is once more discarded and marries 
again; and so the process goes on, each 
marriage being lower in scale, until she 
dies in poverty and wretchedness. 


Australasian Baptists will gather for 
their fourth congress in Adelaide in 
August next. The theme planned is 
“The Lordship of Christ,” as realized 
and expressed in the life of the Chris- 
tian; as experienced and revealed in the 
life of the church; as evidenced by serv- 
ice in the life of the community; as 
seen in the comity of nations; as needed 
by the whole world. There will be five 
special addresses on Aug. 18, which is 
set apart for young people, on “Young 
People and the Lordship of Christ.” 
Great interest is being manifested in 
this week’s consideration of the practical 
application of one of our primary prin- 
ciples. 


Note the following new publications 
just from the press: “Baptist Progress 
Among Slavic Races,” 5 cents; “Have 
You Found Your Highway?” free; 
“Catalog of Missionary Literature 1925,” 
free; “Model Missionary Libraries,” re- 
vised and reprinted, free; “How to Use 
Prayer and Missions,” 15 cents; “How 
to Use From over the Border,” 15 cents; 
“How to Use Brave Adventures,” 15 
cents; “Poster Patterns for Use with 
Brave Adventures,” 50 cents; “Cross- 
word Puzzles for use with Brave Ad- 
ventures,” 3 cents each or six for 10 
cents; “Answered Prayers in the Orient,” 
5 cents; “By Sea and Cloud,” 15 cents. 
Address orders to Baptist Literature 
Bureau, Room 500, 2328 Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 


A luncheon in honor of those heroic 
women who are serving our Baptist 
home and foreign societies as mission- 
aries was the unusual event given by 
the central district board, at the Edge- 
water Beach hotel in Chicago, June 8. 
About eighty women sat down to the 
luncheon tables in the softly lighted 
room. A beautiful corsage bouquet was 
at the place of each of our five foreign 
missionaries home on furlough and the 


nine home missionaries whose field of — 


service is here in Chicago. It was a real 
party with toasts, music and readings. 
Each of the missionaries responded 
happily. The purpose of the gathering, 
to honor our missionaries and to become 
better acquainted with them, was at- 
tained, judging from the expressions of 
appreciation heard at the close of the 


luncheon. It is hoped this will be an 
annual event for Chicago Baptist 
women. 


The Woman’s Home Mission society 
has put out some arresting literature in 
connection with the Golden Anniversary. 
Popular is the “Book of Golden Proj- 
ects.’ Any Baptist who has not seen 
this, should look about for a copy, and 
if it cannot be found in his own church, 
send to 276 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
for a copy. Herein are listed the fifteen 
projects benefited or created by the $500,- 
000 gift now being subscribed. While the 
women, at the request of the finance 
committee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, are trying to complete the sub- 


scription now, the pledges~run over a 


period of twenty-one months. Therefore 


if a woman is anxious to subscribe for 


twenty golden leaves, a twig, she need 


Transformation 


By ELizaABEtTH Rowe 


ATE filled my heart, 

A childish thing, 
The world seemed dead— 
But church bells ring, 


And I with plodding feet 
And downcast head 
Entered God’s house 

My soul as lead. 


I sang the hymns; 
With bowed head bare 
Heard the low words 
Of earnest prayer. 


And sudden, then 
My hateful sin 
Had fled away— 
Joy entered in! 


lay aside only a dollar a month or 25 
cents a week and she will have paid up 
her subscription within the allotted time. 
The Honor and Memorial boughs are 
worthy of mention. In one of our larger 
city churches, the president of the wom- 
en’s circle hesitated to go before her 
women with a request for money. She 
knew their financial condition and felt 
that already she had asked too often. 
Before the day set for making the appeal 
this woman met with a serious accident. 
Some one else had to present the call. 
The woman chosen had never asked for 
money and felt no compunction. “Of 
course you want to give a golden bough” 
she told them, “you want to give it in 
honor of our dear president.” She was 
right. The women made pledges eagerly 
and in 1927 the golden tree will bear a 
bough in honor of the good woman who 
had so often asked her circle for money. 
The Sunday school at Aiken Institute, 
Chicago, has pledged $300 and has $100 
of the pledge collected. Surely $300 is 
all that they can give: a wonderful gift 
from a needy institution. May some friend 
add $700 to this gift and dedicate a 
golden bough in cooperation with Aiken 


Institute, to the memory of Aunt Lizzie 
Aiken? 


oT 


THE BAPTIg 


“Bed-Time Meditations” is a beay 
ful booklet prepared by Dr. Wm. 
Pearce of the First church of Bay Cj 
Mich. It is to be used at the Michie: 
Assembly this summer and at a numb 
of other assemblies. It has a medi! 
tion for every evening and an outlin Hi 
a prayer. Doctor Pearce sailed fre! 
Montreal to England June 27 to stu 
the work of the translators of the Bib 
in their home towns, and will also ;| 
some research work in the British m) 
seum and at Stratford-on-Avon, Ff 
will be accompanied by his son Rey, }| 
P. Pearce, Jr., pastor of the First ¢ 
Kokomo, Ind. 


Ottawa university will be the scene | 
the annual meeting of the Kansas Ba) 
tist assembly on Aug. 3-14. The grow! 
of the assembly is gratifying. Each 4 
a competent faculty is at the services | 
the students. The faculty this year w| 
consist of the following leaders in the 
lines: Dr. W. P. Behan, department || 
Bible, Ottawa university, dean of the a| 
sembly; Dr. W. E. Chalmers, head of tl, 
department of religious education of th 
A. B. P. S.; Dr. Chas. Durden, Bl 
ington, Ill, director of Bible 
courses; Mrs. W. E. Chalmers, A. B. 
Philadelphia; Rev. C. A. Boyd, Michiga 
pageantry director; Mrs. Elizabeth Fin) 
A. B. P. S., Philadelphia, intermedia|| 
specialist; Miss Hazel Boyd, Plainfiel 
Iowa, junior worker; Mrs. C. M, Phi’ 
brick, children’s worker for Bapti 
churches of Colorado, Denver; Rey, (| 
H. Sisson, missionary on _ furl 
A. B, F. M. society; Dr. J. T. Crawfor 
Topeka, secretary of state conventiot 
presenting the denominational prog 
Dr. G. G. Riggan, Kansas City semi 
dean of teacher training; Dr. Erd nan 
Smith, president Ottawa university, v¢ 
cational guidance; Dr. C. F. Mathew 
pastor of the First church of Topek: 
jeader of the quiet hour; Dr. C. S. 
born, Kansas City, Kan., week-day schoo 
work; Mrs. C. S. Osborn, Kansas Ci 
Kan., in charge of vacation school 
G. W. Cassidy, Wichita, Kan. B 
history; Rev. Ed Pennington, Herin 
in charge of Camp Tauy Jones; M 
J. N. Atkinson, Topeka, in charge of th 
women’s conference; Rev. Hal No ton 
Winfield, president of the Ministers 
Union; Miss Alice Thayer, Ottawa, it 
charge of the W. W. G. house part 
Courses will be offered in Bible stud 
missions, in teacher training for young 
people. A total of thirty-one differe 
courses will be offered in several fi 
The assembly will be organized in thi 
following departments: the rch a 


children below school age, church vaca- 
tion school for boys and girls six t 
eleven, Camp Tauy Jones for boys f om 
twelve to sixteen, the World Wide G ile 
house party for girls twelve to sixteen, 
the teacher-training department, t 
women’s department, the ministers’ con- 
ference. Abundant camping space 

be available on the well shaded cam 
of the university. It is anticipated. 
the sessions of the young people’s s 
convention, Aug. 8-9, will attract a lar 


INT¥ EMCI e ot MLINGIS 


LAKE BEMIDJI, MINNESOTA 


“Photo by Fred E. Stockton 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Rev. Samuel Zane Batten, D. D., passed 
away at his home in Philadelphia, June 
26. He was long the secretary for re- 
ligious education in the American Bap- 
tist Publication society, and preeminent 
spokesman of the Baptist denomination 
in the field of socially applied Christian- 
ity. How he had wrought his life and 
message into the consciousness of the 
Northern Baptists was manifest by the 
wave of solemn sadness that swept the 
convention at Seattle at the announce- 
ment of his death. 


The Eugenics society of the United 
States of America, of which Irving Fisher 
of Yale is president, among its commit- 
tees has appointed one on cooperation 
with clergymen, composed of thirty-four 
of the foremost pastors, professors, 
bishops, priests and rabbis in the coun- 
try. The Eugenics society has nothing 
to do with the so-called birth control 
movement. Through the committee on 
cooperation with clergymen, it will bring 
to the attention of the churches the 
message of eugenics. 


The will of Dr. Wm. Edgar Geil, who 
died in Venice, Italy, Apr. 11, provides 
$3000 for the use of the First Baptist 
church, Doylestown, Pa. While in Pales- 
tine Dr. and Mrs. Geil decided to give 
to the church for the use of the pastor 
a Dodge Special sedan. Mrs. Geil has 
recently carried out this decision and 
given the car fully equipped with all ac- 
cessories. In addition to the above, on 
June 6 Mrs. Geil gave to the church 
$10,000 to be known as the Wm. Edgar 
Geil Memorial Fund, the income from 
which shall be used as the trustees may 
direct. 


A complimentary dinner was given to 
the state and city executive secretaries 
and others on Wednesday night of con- 
vention week in Seattle by the officers 
of the American Baptist Home Mission 
society at the Y. W. C. A. Hotel. Fifty- 
three missionary organizations were rep- 
resented at the dinner, including state 
conventions, city and national societies. 
Dr. Charles L. White, executive secre- 
tary of the Home Mission ‘society, pre- 
sided and spoke prophetically on the 
necessity of closer coordination of the 
plans and work of all the organizations 
represented at the dinner. The long 
future demands that all home mission 
agencies get together to work out with 
unity and intelligence their common 
problems. Judge Frank S. Dietrich of 
Idaho, president of the Home Mission 
society, spoke briefly and pleaded for 
unity of spirit in the denomination. He 
was followed by Mrs. George E. Cole- 
man, president of the Woman’s Home 
Mission society, who said a few words 
in appreciation of the vision of closer 
unity among the evangelizing agencies. 
Others followed with words of greeting, 
thus contributing to the enrichment of a 
pleasant evening of Christian fellowship. 


A member of the First Presbyterian 
church, Buffalo, New York, has left a 
considerable fund to the session of that 
church for the purpose of supplementing 
inadequate salaries of ministers working 
within the boundaries of Buffalo presby- 
tery, regardless of denomination. The 
larger part of the money goes to those 
outside the Presbyterian church. 


At the twentieth annual commence- 
ment of the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
school a degree of master of arts was 
conferred on Rev. Sandford Fleming, and 
master of sacred theology and bachelor 
of divinity on Rev. Paul Offenhiser. 
Graduation diplomas were presented also 
to Joseph F. Fernandez, Rev. Harry A. 
Kern, Rev. Roy D. King and Rev. Melvin 
S. McKerricher. Certificate was also pre- 
sented to Miss Alice L. Johnson, who 
expects to go to the foreign field. 


An effort was made at the First church, 
Anderson, Ind., to bring irregular and 
non-attending members into closer touch 
with the church through what was called 
re-enlistment Sunday, June 7. A letter 
was sent to all members of the church 
urging their attendance. The response 
surpassed even the hopes of the deacons, 
Despite the unusual heat, the church was 
filled both morning and evening. Many 
who had not been present tor a long time 
came to the services. Six were received 
into the church at the close of the morn- 
ing service and five more were baptized 
in the evening. The Sunday-school at- 
tendance was increased by more than 100. 
The prayer meeting on Wednesday eve- 
ning overflowed the prayer-meeting room 
and it became necessary to move the 
meeting to the main auditorium of the 
church. On Monday morning an addi- 


- tional $1000 was Boe on the church 


mortgage. 
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Unseen because he was not there, bu 
heard, his voice upon the air, Dr. Willian 
H. P. Faunce, president of Brown uni 
versity, spoke into a microphone at hi 
home, addressing alumni assembled a 
Sayles Hall for a dinner which his phy 
sician had advised him not to attend, 


Readers of the national missionar 
reading contest will be glad to know tha 
there has been a great increase in th 
total points in the South Pacific distric 
for the year ending April 1, 1925. Th 
totals were 352,166 points against 137,56 
last year—a gain of 214,603 points in th 
reading contest alone. Northern Califor 
nia had a gain of over 6000 points ove 
that of last year, also considerable in 
crease in the missionary education re 
port. 


The Central Square Baptist Churct 
Portland, Maine, had the privilege re 
cently of ordaining another of the quit 
remarkable group of young men that i 
has sent within recent years to colleg 
and seminary. Evan J. Shearman, gradu 
ate of Colby college and of Newton The 
ological institution, was ordained to th 
gospel ministry and will serve in th 
special department of religious educatio 
as assistant of Dr. Avery A. Shaw c 
New York City. 


After a long and painful illness Mr: 
J. Compton Ball, wife of the pastor o 
the Metropolitan church of Washingtot 
D. C., passed to her reward on Sunday 
June 21. Mrs. Ball was conspicuous i 
her helpfulness in church work an 
greatly beloved by all the people. Sh 
was also a leader in the work of th 
Women’s Missionary Union of the Dis 
trict of Columbia and will be seriousl 
missed in this department of Christia 
service. The funeral services held at th 
Metropolitan church on Tuesday, Jun 
23, were largely attended by member 
of the church and congregation, and D 
representatives of the Columbian Ass 
ciation and cooperating organization: 
Pastor Ball has the prayerful sympath 
of a host of friends. 


Tributes of affection and praise wet 
bestowed upon Dr. J. H. Byrne at a re 
ception held in his honor at Aiken inst 
tute, Chicago, given.by the managemer 
and workers. The old building wa 
ablaze with light, the banquet room wa 
tastily decorated, and the tables wet 
well laden with good things, prepared b 
the workers on the field, and greatly er 
joyed by a hundred of his friends an 
associates in this work. The toastmaste: 
Mr. L. A. Brabrook, was at his best, an 
toasts were responded to by Rev. L. E 
Broeker, Rev. L. T. Foreman, Mrs. L. A 
Brabrook, Dr. Benjamin Otto, Miss Mar 
Hyndman, Miss Morey, and Dr. J. } 
Lee, who presented Doctor Byrne wit 
a volume containing pictures of the vé 
rious groups represented in this wel 
known Christian center. A] 


ly 18, 1926 
; 


The American Survey reports 5000 
arches are needed west of the Missis- 
spi river to care for communities now 
sevangelized. 


Dr. Rushbrooke writes from Warsaw: 
“our readers will be glad to learn that 
aBaptist who recently left Roumania 
s informed me that within a few days 
‘my visits to the foreign minister (M. 
Tica) and the minister of cultus (M. 
Ipedatu) certificates exempting several 
Eptist ministers from the restrictions 
i posed by the decree of last January 
id been issued by the ministry of cul- 
ts. I rejoice in this evidence of good 
th, and hope soon to be able to re- 
rrt that such action has been extended 
tall the pastors in the land.” 


The forty-eighth anniversary of the 
Fdworth church, Warwickshire, Eng- 
jad, was celebrated on May 20, Dr. A. T. 
Twler being the special visitor. Doctor 
Iwler preached an inspiring sermon in 
t: afternoon, and gave an interesting 
ad illuminating lecture in the evening 
© some aspects of life and work in 
/nerica. Bedworth is quite close to the 
orge Eliot country, and between the 
t1 and the evening meeting Doctor 
iwler paid a visit to the mill on the 
‘ss, which is only a mile or two away. 


Recently one of the most popular 
rliocasting stations in Chicago gave a 
ncert rendered by the united choirs of 
2 German Baptist churches of the city. 
‘there were 100 trained voices. There 
wre eight long choral numbers includ- 
z “Great and Wonderful,” by Spohr; 
‘loly Art Thou,—Largo,” by Handel; 
“raise the Lord Eternal,” by Schuetky; 
ad “Light Divine,” by Mascagni. There 
wre no solos or duets but an hour of 
geat massed tones rendered impressively 
ad superbly. A Chicago newspaper 
id of it, “Am venturing the earnest 
uest that other similar concerts be 
gen us by this fine organization, for in 
s doing they are setting a standard by 
aich the better in music and musical 
fesentations may be judged.” 


Dr. and Mrs. William Axling sailed 
Pe Seattle for Japan, July 14, follow- 
iz the Northern Baptist Convention at 
tate. In a letter to the editor of 
‘uE Baptist he writes. ‘“We have suc- 
ceded in raising only about $200,000 of 


te $500,000 needed to restore our 
vecked institutions in Japan. It is, how- 
ter, imperative that I return to the 


fld. Because of the fire hazard—three 
(structive fires have swept different 
‘ctions of Tokio’s rough-board, barrack- 
lilt area during the past year—the Jap- 
#ese government is asking that these 
tmporary shacks built following the 
(rthquake be removed and that perman- 
t reconstruction be hastened. The 
ure is a venture of faith. We will 
gin reconstruction with the money 
hich is in hand, hoping that as we go 
, unit by unit with the work of re- 
lilding, the necessary funds will be 
tthcoming. Every day’s delay is dis- 
trous to kingdom interests in this for- 
ard-moving empire. Our Great Cap- 
in has issued orders to advance. We 
ust not fail to keep step with him.” 


The foreign language press in America 
includes some 1500 publications, with a 
circulation of 8,000,000 copies and with a 
reading public of possibly 16,000,000. A 
great many of these papers are means of 
socialistic and communistic propaganda. 


That Shurtleff college is making a 
great contribution to the educational and 
religious life of the state is shown by the 
figures given out by the registrar of the 
college recently. Of the thirty-seven 
graduates of Shurtleff this year, the larg- 
est class in the history of the college, 
twenty-eight will teach, five will enter 
the ministry and three have decided to 
continue their studies in the graduate 
schools and universities. 


Foreign Secretary James H. Franklin 
has recently had some delightful ex- 
periences in the region of his birthplace 
and boyhood home, and has also had 
conferred upon him one of the highest 
honors which an American university is 
able to bestow on men and women who 
have rendered distinguished service. On 
Sunday morning, June 7, Dr. Franklin 
preached the commencement sermon for 
the high school at Pamplin, Va., his nat- 
ive village. The service was held in the 
Baptist church where he was baptized 
in 1884 and where he was ordained in 
1896. On the evening of the same Sun- 


day he preached the commencement ser- 


mon for the high school at Appomattox, 
Va. The following day he delivered the 
principal address at the alumni banquet 
of the University of Richmond, using as 
his subject “Perpetuating the Traditions 
of Richmond College.” He was a mem- 
ber of the class of 1895. At the com- 
mencement exercises of the University 
of Richmond, on June 9, the degree of 
doctor of laws was conferred on him. 
Pres. F. W. Boatwright’s citation in con- 
ferring the degree was as _ follows: 
“Traveler in many lands, author and 
writer of distinction, eloquent herald of 
the Christian message, successful ad- 
ministrator of kingdom business, mis- 
sionary statesman of the first rank, 
mediator among the nations in behalf of 
international peace and good-will”. 


Rev. Francis E. Clark, founder of the 
Christian Endeavor society in Portland, 
Me., in 1881, after forty-four years, re- 
signed his position as head of the United 
Society, at the thirtieth international 
Christian Endeavor convention recently 
held in Portland,. Oregon. The first 
Christian Endeavor society was organ- 
ized at Williston church, Portland, of 
which Dr. Clark was then pastor. The 
organization now has 80,000 individual 
societies throughout the world and a 
membership of 4,000,000 men and women. 
Illness is given as Dr. Clark’s reason for 
resigning. He nominated as his succes- 
sor Rey. Daniel A. Poling, LL.D., asso- 
ciate pastor of the Marble Collegiate 
church, New York, who was elected. 
Doctor Poling is a native of Portland, 
Ore., and is noted as a temperance 
worker, having been the prohibition can- 
didate for governor of Ohio in 1912. He 
was secretary of the Flying Squadron of 
America and leader in a campaign visit- 
ing every state in 1914-15. 
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It is reported that the general council 
of the United church of Canada (com- 
posed by merging certain Congregation- 
al, Methodist and Presbyterian bodies) 
has instructed its executive council to 
register formal protest with the secre- 
tary of state for Canada and with all 
provincial secretaries against use by any 
religious body of the titles of the 
churches which entered the United 
church. This is said to be due to the 
decision of the Presbyterians who re- 
mained outside the merger to call them- 
selves the Presbyterian church of 
Canada. This is post mortem surveil- 
lance of one’s survivors with a ven- 
geance. 

The Colgate University Commence- 
ment was held June 19-22. Degrees in 
course were granted to 143 men. Those 


receiving the degree of bachelor of 
theology were: Loren Henry Brown, 
Fabius, N. Y.; Ralph Chandler Drisko, 


Bayonne, N. J.; Herbert Wilkenson Gee, 
Paterson, N. J.; Derwood Lester Smith, 
Ballston’. Spa, “N@ Y.9 “Ross® Goleman 
Thoms, Brookfield, N. Y.; Fred Britten 
Vreeland, Jr., Keuka Park, N. Y.; Ka- 
zutaka Watanabe, Tokio, Japan; Horace 
Edgar Wickerson, Eastport, Me.; Ed- 
ward Uno Williams, Hamilton, N.. Y. 
The degree of bachelor of divinity was 
granted to Rev. Wellington Herbert Jen- 
kins, Sidney Mines, Nova Scotia, and 
Rev. Byron Warren Valentine, Wester- 
ville, O. Honorary degrees were con- 
ferred as follows: Doctor of laws upon 
Owen D. Young, Raymond Blaine Fos- 
dick and Edwin Nash Sanderson all of 
New York City; doctor of science upon 
George Byron Roorbach of Harvard uni- 
versity and Harry Thomas Collings of 
University. of Pennsylvania; doctor of 
divinity upon Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, 
Springfield, Mass., and Rev. William 
Bergen Stelle, Peking, China. The de- 
gree of doctor of sacred theology was 
conferred upon George Edwin Horr, 
Newton Center, Mass., retiring president 
of the Newton Theological Seminary. 
The splendid progress the university is 
making under the leadership of President 
George Barton Cutten is evidenced by 
the building operations going forward on 
the campus. A new gymnasium is under 
construction, work on the Colgate Inn 
and the new Theta Chi fraternity house 
is under way and ground was broken for 
the new $400,000 recitation hall given by 
Colonel Austen Colgate and named in 
honor of Rev. William M. Lawrence, 
D. D. President Cutten delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon Sunday morning in 
the university chapel, taking as his text, 
Luke 17:32, “Remember Lot’s Wife.” 
The services in connection with break- 
ing of ground for the new recitation hall 
were held Sunday afternoon. Addresses 
were delivered by Colonel Austen Col- 
gate and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Sunday evening services were held in the 
Baptist church under the auspices of the 
theological seminary. Dean Thomas 
Wearing presided and the sermon was 
delivered by Rev. William B. Stelle, 
Pekin, China. The commencement ad- 
dress was given by Raymond B. Fosdick on 
“The Old Savage in the New Civilization.” 
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Northern Baptists in Convention 


Tuesday, June 30 


Two thousand Baptists thronged the 
galleries and floor of the Masonic Tem- 
ple at Seattle, Tuesday morning, June 
30, at 9:30 a. m. Hundreds more were 
steadily pouring into the building, of- 
ficers were in their places, press report- 
ers were at their tables, pencils in hand. 
The room was humming with conversa- 
tion and vibrant with good-fellowship. 
President Carl E. Milliken thumped with 
the gavel and called the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention to order. L. T. Arlander 
shot a call to sing in a voice that reached 
the farthest corner with a bang, and the 
great crowd stood and sang, “Crown 
Him Lord of All!” Mr. Henry Bond 
offered prayer. Dr. A. M. Bailey, pastor 
of the First church, in Seattle, in an ad- 
dress of dignity and power, welcomed 
the convention in the name of Baptists 
of many nationalities in Seattle. A signif- 
icant reference brought out the fact that 
clusters of sweet-peas worn on the lapels 
of all delegates: were presented by the 
Japanese Baptists of Seattle. 

Dr. W. C. Bitting, gave notice of the 
death of Dr. Samuel Zane Batten, which 
occurred June 26. While the convention 
stood, Doctor Bitting offered prayer, and 
the convention instructed him to send to 
Mrs. Batten a message of sympathy. 


President Milliken’s address was 
heard with a remarkably attentive 
silence. Hundreds were compelled to 


stand along the walls, but all were as 
still as though held by a magic spell, 
listening to statements as factual as the 
multiplication table. At the same time 
a small radio receiver was repéating the 
address to possibly other silent thou- 
sands listening in their homes. For the 
first time, his address proposed definite- 
ly a referendum of all vital questions to 
the local churches. The address was a 
statesmanlike survey of the whole pre- 
sent denominational situation, with re- 
gard to organization, administration and 
finance. It appeared in full in THE BapP- 
Tist of July 4. 

“On Earth Peace,” keynote address 
by Rev. Clinton Wunder of Rochester, 
N. Y.., (published in THe Baptist of July 
4) was delivered in a voice and with 
an enunciation that made him present 
in every part of the spacious auditorium; 
while his personal magnetism gave added 
force to his argument. His address was 
an impassioned plea for the spirit and 
conditions of peace over all social areas, 
and it called out an enthusiastic response 
from the audience. The singing of the 
song, “Take the Name of Jesus with 
You,” and prayer by Rev. Herbert J. 
White closed a high experience of the 
convention. 

A curious and interesting device at 
this point was a little series of dramatic 
colloquies, personal and by telephone, 
in which supposed beneficiaries and ap- 
plicants for aid were placed in communi- 
cation with the ministers and mission- 
aries board. The conversations, so hu- 
man, produced profound impressions. 


At Seattle, June 30-July 5 


The afternoon session opened at two 
o’clock, with enthusiastic singing and 
after Maurice A. Levy, the beloved re- 
cording secretary of the convention, had 
read the long list of committee ap- 
pointees from various states, Rev. Chas. 
Fulton, of Colorado lead the vast audi- 
ence in prayer. Mrs. Herbert E. Good- 
man, president of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission society, presented the annual re- 
port of the society and spoke feelingly 
of the serious limitations under which 
the society is compelled to do its work 
because of the failure of the Baptist 
churches of the North to give sufficient 
funds for the maintenance and extension 
of this great enterprise. Dr. Lena Ben- 
jamin of South India gave a vivid word 
picture of physical and social conditions 
in non-Christian lands which call for a 
large extension of Christian, scientific 
medical service. Evil spirits and not 
germs are believed to be the cause of 
all diseases, therefore efforts are made 
to exorcise the devils by religious pro- 
cessions and sacrifices rather than by 
antiseptics and other scientific methods. 
Only the Christian medical missionary 
can meet this situation. Miss Mary 
Jesse, a young woman from Virginia, 
but for the past fourteen years a mis- 
sionary in Japan, gave a forward-look- 
ing address on _ religious education 
in Japan, placing strong emphasis on 
the necessity of giving the Japanese 
Christians a larger share in the respon- 
sibility of managing their own churches 
and schools. Miss Elsie Kittlitz from 
South China closed the woman’s foreign 
mission session with an interesting re- 
cital of some of her experiences in China. 


The report of this society is a booklet 
of nearly 100 pages containing vital in- 
formation of the work of the society as 
conducted through its three departments 
—administrative, foreign work and treas- 
ury. The treasury department reports 
expenditures for the year amounting to 
$571,307 and receipts from all sources of 
$474,485, thus leaving a deficit of nearly 
$100,000. But despite the deficit, the work 
of this society has been maintained in 
ten different foreign mission fields with 
marked success. The report should be 
read by every Baptist and may be se- 
cured free of charge from the literature 
department of the Board of Cooperation. 


Dr. Frederick L. Anderson, intro- 
duced by Rev. Joshua Gravett, president 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, reviewed the year’s work of this 
society. With characteristic clearness 
and convincing logic Doctor Anderson 
called Northern Baptists to heroic ad- 
vance because the whole history and 
genius of the kingdom of God are pro- 
gressive. More than a billion souls in 
non-Christian lands still remain un- 
touched by the gospel. This means that 
extensive stretches of earth’s area with 
all the zones of temperature are still 


unreached by the Christian missionary 
and that unspeakable miseries are stil} 
suffered by uncounted multitudes. The 
old molds are broken in all lands and new 
problems are facing the churches today, 
But through it all and by it all Jesus 
Christ will ultimately stand out the Son 
of God, the only Saviour and Lord of 
men. While expressing this faith in the 
final triumph of Christ, we must face 
the serious situation that exists in the 
work of the Foreign society, unless this 
convention at Seattle must be the angel 
that saves Abraham from slaying his 
own son. The Foreign society will be 
compelled to abandon at least twenty- 
five fields in foreign lands now occupied 
unless something more than empty prom- 
ises of support are given at this con- 
vention. - : 

This address, which brought the dele- 
gates face to face with the tragic crisis 
that confronts the Foreign Mission 
society, produced a profound impression 
which was expressed when Rev. Chas. 
A. Brooks, of Illinois rose and with 
broken voice called for a season of 
prayer in which Rev. Samuel Neil of 
Pennsylvania led. The report of the 
society can not be digested in this report 
with any degree of satisfaction because 
it fills nearly 150 pages of a booklet 
closely printed. This report will be sent 
to any address free of charge by appli- 
cation to the literature department of 
the Board of Cooperation. - | 

The finance committee’s report was 
then presented by the chairman, W. a 
Straub, and is in part herein appended. 


“The disappointing total of the contributions 
by our denomination for missionary and ye 
olent purposes during the fiscal year end . 
April 30, 1925, and the failure for some years 
past to realize the amounts fixed as the aggre 
gate to be secured from contribution sour 
for the carrying on of the work of the organiza- 
tions participating in the unified budget of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, has caused your 
finance committee to give unusual care @me 
thought to the budget to be recommended for 
the year ending April 30, 1926. Early during 
the present year, when the budget to be recom 
mended for the fiscal year 1925-26 was under 
consideration and counsel was had with those 
charged with the responsibility for the denomi- 
nation’s promotional activities, both national 
and state, it was tentatively decided to recom- 
mend a budget calling for the same total from. 
donation sources as in the budget adopted by the 
Milwaukee convention for the year ended Ap a 
30, 1925. At the time of the tentative recommen- 
dation of the 1925 budget it was not yet known 
what the total receipts for the year ending April 
30, 1925, would be, vigorous efforts were being 
made to bring the donation receipts for that 
fiscal year up to the budget total of $6,700,000, 
and it was hoped that the generous conditional 
gift of Mr, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., would 
give such a strong impetus toward that end, 
that the desired goal would be reached. m.. 

“Since that time, however, the fiscal year 
1924-25 has closed with a total of only a little 
over $5,000,000 from donation sources (inelud- 
ing the portion of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift which 
became effective) as compared with the amount 
of $6,700,000 called for by the budget. | 

“Your finance committee believes in the Hght 
of experience of the years immediately vee 
that the time has come to set up a budget based 
not so much on our wishes as on what th A 
is reasonable prospect of attaining. Inasmuch 


as a budget in the true sense of the word rep- 
resents a statement of proposed expenditures, 
which have been approved in the light of the 
expected provision of funds therefor, it seems to 
us that the continued setting up of budgets 0 


: 


an unreal basis is an unwise and unsafe pom 
which may well lead to disastrous result: rd 


(Continued on page 756) 
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DITOR: JOHN A. EARL. 


‘T is well to understand at the beginning that there are 


- two groups of Baptists in the denomination who call 
1emselves fundamentalists in order that they may be dis- 
nguished from the great body of Baptists who consist- 
atly refuse to be labeled. The first group is organized in 
1e form of the Baptist Bible Union and the second group 
an hardly be said to be organized at all. Both groups have 
iis much in common, that they stand together for what 
rey call “the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” 
which they interpret as the faith of Baptists. But on 
tatters of policy, organization and method, the two groups 
ave virtually nothing in common. The Bible Union group 
3 organized dissent and reaction against any and all actions 
nd policies of the denomination as expressed in the 
Yorthern Baptist Convention and in its cooperating agen- 
ies which do not square with the beliefs and methods of 
1e Bible Union. The Bible Union believes that it is set 
or the defense of the gospel as it sees it and for the 
alvation of the denomination from all modern tendencies 
a theological statement of faith, and to this end it focuses 
ts fight usually at the annual sessions of the Northern 
Jonvention. The other group of fundamentalists prefers 
work with the denomination and its cooperating organi- 
ations as coordinated in the Northern Convention on the 
‘asis of majority rule, accepting with resignation, if not 
lways with grace, the vote of the convention when it is 
gainst their motions and then working loyally for the 
hings voted. 

For nearly five years at each annual session of the 
Northern Convention the Bible Union group has attempted 
o have the convention adopt a written statement of its 
beliefs as the formal expression of Baptist faith. With a 
riew to unity the convention at Milwaukee in 1924 accepted 
i statement of faith in the form of the Stockholm message 
ssued by the Baptist World’s Alliance in 1923 and ordered 
t published as the formal expression of the basis upon 
which the Northern Convention works. It was hoped that 
his action, together with the appointment of a commission 
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An Analysis of the Foreign Mission Situation As Revealed 
at Seattle 


to investigate the affairs of the Foreign Mission society as 
regards the appointment and retention of missionaries, 
would satisfy all parties and that the denomination would 
proceed in unity and enthusiasm to work at the common 
task which needed the help of every single Baptist and 
the lift of every ounce of energy we could generate. That 
hope was not realized; but still an expectancy was 
cherished that in some way all groups would trust the com- 
mission as its members represented a cross section of the 
various points of theological view. 

When the report of the commission was presented at 
Seattle it was adopted without a dissenting vote, and for a 
few minutes many felt that the day of Baptist unity had 
dawned. But this feeling was soon dissipated when a 
leader of the Bible Union group offered a resolution de- 
signed to “put teeth into the report of the commission” as 
one delegate, sympathetic with the resolution, described it. 
The resolution recited in the usual fashion its “whereases” 
and then proceeded to order the recall of every missionary 
from the foreign field who is found upon investigation to 
deny certain formal statements of belief printed in the 
resolution. The teeth of the resolution were not in the 
statement of beliefs, which was the usual statement found 
among evangelical Christians, but in the penalties attached 
and especially in the attempt to commit the Northern Con- 
vention to the adoption of a formal declaration of faith on 
a creedal basis. The resolution was amended by a bit of 
dental work on the part of a delegate from Illinois which 
took the sharp teeth out of it after the convention had 
voted. 

It was said later in a meeting of the Bible Union group 
on the public platform, by one of its leading lights, that the 
action of the convention in voting for the amended resolu- 
tion was a repudiation of the evangelical faith. That was 
a queer use of logic and a striking illustration of a state of 
mind. We very much doubt if there were half a dozen 
delegates who disbelieved any part of the things recited in 
the theological portion of the resolution unamended and 
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yet a majority voted to strike out of the resolution all the 
theological statement with its expressed investigations and 
penalties, because they did not think that Baptists should 
get at-the problems facing the Foreign Mission society in 
that way. The majority of the delegates preferred to trust 
the Foreign society to carry out the recommendations and 
suggestions of the commission, rather than impose upon 
the Foreign society a mandatory act by which it would be 
compelled to operate on a purely creedal statement pro- 
ceeding from a small group of irreconcilables. 

The Foreign society appoints its missionaries and retains 
them upon an evangelical basis. The appointments are 
made within the limits of the gospel, and the evangelical 
gospel of the Foreign society is defined in the report of the 
commission. This ought to be sufficient for all reasonable 
Baptists. It is therefore not strange that the group led by 
the Bible Union proceeded toward organizing another 
foreign mission society. And yet as Baptists they have a 
perfect right to organize their own machinery to carry out 
their principles and policies. There should be on the part 
of the Northern Convention only the kindest attitude 
toward these brethren who in all good conscience feel that 
they cannot work through one of our existing agencies and 
must have a foreign society of their own. We deeply 
regret the unwillingness of any Northern Baptist group to 
do their foreign mission work through the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission society. This may be but the begin- 
ning of the organization of another denomination. In the 
meantime temporary embarrassment will come to pastors 
and churches both in and outside the group of Baptists 
who register their dissent against the action of the conven- 
tion by organizing a new Foreign Mission society ; but there 
is something much worse than temporary embarrassment 
and that is interminable controversy. 


Providence and Our Presidents 


E have noted with interest the significant fact that the 

man for the hour appears when a certain crisis calls 

for leadership. The election of D. C. Shull of Iowa as 
president of the Northern Baptist Convention at Denver 
was secured only after the nominating committee had 
agreed to revise its judgment twice on other candidates 
selected. But he proved to be the man fitted by good 
nature, large physical proportions, excellent voice and 
parliamentary wisdom to guide the convention through the 
stormy hours of that memorable annual session at Buffalo 
in 1920. Two years later when the great test came at 
Indianapolis, a gracious woman wielded the gavel in the 
person of Mrs. W. H. Montgomery, and gallantry on the 
part of disputants prevented entangling parliamentary tech- 
nicalities from tying the convention up with the red tape of 
Robert’s “Rules of Order.” Then came Corwin S. Shank 
to pilot the convention ship through the narrows of Bible 
Union orthodoxy at Milwaukee in 1924. With consum- 
mate skill and legal acumen mixed with flashes of humor 


at the right moment, Mr. Shank won the hearts of all the 
delegates, and by his fine Christian spirit-and unquestioned 
fairness to all parties in his decisions and appointments 
made for himself a name among Northern Baptists which 
will not soon be forgotten. 
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When Carl E. Milliken was nominated and elected to | 
preside over the convention sessions at Seattle this year, | 
divine Providence again was in evidence. Never was a 
president of the convention called upon to act with greater 
tact and to decide with less margin for delay than Mr. 
Milliken. Fine questions of parliamentary procedure | 
crowded upon him in rapid succession as he umpired the. 
game which began with the attempt on the part of certain 
delegates to prevent certain other delegates from being 
seated. But he never faltered in reaching his decisions, | 
never failed to be kind and considerate, never erred in his. 
interpretation of the question before the house, never gave - 
a single intimation of ever having seen a steam roller, 
Knowledge of parliamentary procedure is second nature to 
Mr. Milliken. Twenty-five years of political experience 
and two terms of service as governor of the state of Maine 
were the providential preparation for his responsible task 
of being president of the Northern Convention for one | 
year. Whatever difference of opinion may have been | 
among the delegates on matters of doctrine, administration | 
and method, they were all one in their respect for the 
ability, honesty and Christian spirit of President Carl E. 
Milliken who will long be remembered by the delegates 
present at Seattle as the consummate parliamentarian and 
the modest Christian brother. a 


Daily Newspapers and the Truth 


NTELLIGENT readers of the daily papers have 
learned to make the necessary discounts in their re-_ 
ports of things that have happened or are supposed to have — 
happened. Allowance must always be made for exaggera- 
tion due to the policy of most daily papers to sensationalize — 
the news. The first reports of casualties in the recent 
earthquake in Santa Barbara, Calif., were grossly exag- 
gerated, and at the same time the reports of the Northern 
Baptist Convention in Seattle, Wash., appearing in the 
local press of the city were grotesque as regards the vari- 
ous resolutions offered on the floor of the convention and 
designed to impose a creedal statement of doctrine upon 
the convention. Such headlines as these were seen in the © 
papers: “MODERNISTS GIVE FUNDAMENTAL- 
ISTS A BODY BLOW!” “FIGHT WON BY MOD- 
ERNISTS!” There never was any controversy on in the 
convention between modernists and fundamentalists. Ti 
modernists were present as delegates they were so few as 
to be negligible. This talk of modernists in the Baptist — 
denomination, if by the word “modernist” is meant men 
who deny the evangelical faith, is pure bunk. If certain 
ultra-conservative brethren dub their less conservative 
brothers “modernists,” that does not make them modern- 
ists in the sense suggested above. All the Baptists we | 
know who are really in earnest and working faithfully to _ 
extend the kingdom of God in the world, believe in the 
vital and fundamental things of the Christian religion. 
There was no fight on in the convention at Seattle between — 
fundamentalists and modernists, because there were no 
modernists present to engage in battle. But there was 4 
serious difference of attitude between the loyal Baptists of — 
the convention and a group of irreconcilables led in part — 
by two men, one from Texas and the other from Canada, 
who have enough to do at home to keep their own doorstep 
clean without coming to the Northern Convention to stit — 
up trouble. | 
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The World 


HEN LET AMERICA PREPARE 
‘0 GET ALONG WITHOUT THEM 


_A competent writer, analyzing general financial condi- 
ions, makes the following observation: “In other words, 
f the Dawes plan fails, America does not get the twelve 
allions. If Germany doesn’t pay, America does not get the 
welve billions. If the old allies cripple Germany with their 
iolitical and military exactions, America does not get 
he twelve billions.” In such a series of contingencies, 
robably Mr. Bryan and Senator Watson are right, and 
“America may as well make up her mind to get along with- 
ut the twelve billions. 


JEMOCRACY MUST ACHIEVE 
| OVERNMENT BY THE CAPABLE 


George Santyana, outstanding exponent in America of 
he “life of reason,” has been offering some challenging 
bservations upon current dogmas of democracy and the 
complacency with which they are often defended in theory 
nd denied in practice. He offers this conclusion: “It 
5 knowledge and knowledge only that may rule by divine 
ight, no matter who possesses that knowledge, and, pos- 
essing it, gives the word of command. Without knowledge 
here is no authority in the will, either over itself or over 
thers, but only violence and madness.” He lays down 
he principle “that there is no right government except 
‘ood government; that good government is that which 
venefits the governed; that the good of the governed is 
letermined not by their topmost wishes or their ruling 
yassions, but by their hidden nature and their real oppor- 
tunities.’ Ideally, yes, but practically, what is to be done 
bout the matter? Shall we turn government over to a 
elf-appointed group of self-authorized “wise men,” or is 
t better to trust the common sense of a people engaged 
nthe experiment of finding out how to live together ? 


-ERMIT MAMMONIA 
'0 SPEAK FOR HERSELF 


' When some Christian writer or speaker, fired with the 
‘ocial passion of the Hebrew prophets, indignantly calls 
_he present business and political order of society a pagan 
me, alarmed devotees of things as they are, set upon him 
is one of the more than fifty-seven varieties of radicals. 
And the worst name they can think of to apply to him 
erves their purpose best. Hear, then, this from George 

. Hinman, one of the foremost and most widely accepted 
‘jepresentatives and interpreters of American business: 
-‘When it comes to the real things that riations strive for, 
'vhen it comes to money and trade and ships and indus- 
ries, the rest of the nations make common cause against 
\mericans.” But if any nation attaches to money, trade, 
‘hips and industries, supreme reality and the only value 
vorth striving for, its god is Mammon. How can it be 
iny farther from the mind of Christ and more profoundly 
yagan? Unless the market will consent to accept the sec- 
mdary place for material concerns, and to grant reality 
of the first rank to spiritual values, there can be no com- 
yromise between it and Christianity. 


.k BOLD “GO-GETTER” 
WHOOPS FOR SELF - 


Truculent nationalism is not without its silly moments. 
Witness the following oracle of a writer of international 
‘epute in the daily press: “Those nations have rights who 
Jare maintain them. Those nations have business who 
lare defend it. Those nations have riches and prosperity 
who dare to prevent others from taking them away. Those 
ations have independence and sovereignty and prosperity 
who look after their own first and others afterwards.” 
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in [Transit 


By U. M. McGutIre 


But seven years, a short seven years ago, writers of the 
same class were telling us that a nation which looks after 
its own self-interest first and will not. sacrifice all for 
humanity’s sake, is a pusillanimous moral coward. Has the 
moral law of the universe changed, or has somebody lied? 
Is it a modern heresy to say, “Righteousness exalteth a 
nation ?” 


VERY MUCH DEPENDS 
ON ONE’S SENSE OF VALUES 


A recent writer thinks that the debtor nations of Europe 
are disposed to question the moral right of the United 
States to demand payment of the war loans. Much per- 
turbed thereat, he exclaims: “Twelve billion dollars for in- 
ternational harmony! Twelve billion dollars as the cost 
of brotherly love for our kin across the sea! Twelve 
billion dollars as the price of our ‘seat at the head of the 
table’! Who thinks these things are worth the money?” 
Much depends on one’s sense of values. If world brother- 
hood, good-will and preeminence in human service are not 
worth all they can cost, how much international ill-will and 
moral contemptibleness can a nation afford for twelve bil- 
lion dollars? But what nations have asked the United 
States to pay twelve billions for international amity? Who 
has proposed such a thing? 


CONTEMPLATE THE CARRYING 
POWER OF ONE COPPER CENT 


Mr. Fred W. Sargent, newly elected president of the 
Chicago and North Western railroad, is authority for the 
statement that the average cost of handling a ton of freight 
on American railroads, is one cent a mile. Under the old 
method of hauling by horses and wagons, the cost would 
be more than five hundred times as great. This compari- 
son illustrates the release of human life and labor power 
that has been effected by the invention of machinery and 
the harnessing of natural forces. Men have next to learn 
how to utilize that release for the common good. They 
are learning. For instance, the legislature of the state of 
Illinois, at its last session, appropriated $142,000,000 for 
the improvement of public highways in that state. Only 
a community organized to carry a ton a mile for a cent 
could spend so munificently for its highways. 


TURN WE TO CONTEMPLATE 
A FOSSIL MIOCENE FLY 


Never was the fascinating investigation of the world’s 
past more widely and earnestly prosecuted than at present, 
and some new discovery is reported almost every day. The 
latest is the discovery that the tsetse fly which causes 
sleeping sickness in Africa lived in the Rocky mountain 
region in the miocene age. Curiosity oozes in questions. 
In those far-off days were Africa and America connected 
by land? Did Atlantis exist, after all? Was the exter- 
mination of the pigmy horse due to the tsetse? Lie in the 
hammock and loose the imagination. 


INVESTING IN A REVOLUTION— 
IS IT A NEW ENTERPRISE? 


A revolution financed and engineered in Jugo-Slavia 
drove Fan S. Noli, premier of Albania, into exile. He went 
to Geneva and proceeded to organize a stock company to 
finance another revolution for the purpose of placing him- 
self again in power. Shares are available in the market 
for anybody who wants to buy. It is hinted that the gov- 
ernment of Italy has invested in some of the stock. The 
method is a trifle more open than usual, but by all of the 
visible tokens, the investment of money in a revolution in 
order to make money out of it was invented a long time 
ago and is not covered by patent rights. It is one of the 
fine arts in Mammonia. 
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The Peace of the Pacific and the Peace of the World 


Address delivered before the Northern Baptist Convention at Seattle, Sunday evening, July 5. 


By WILLIAM AXLING 


I, THE PACIFIC AND THE WORLD’S PEACE 


CROSS the centuries the drama of human life has 

- been staged around the world’s seas. Around these 
seas as pivotal centers have moved the men and the events 
and the movements which constitute the soul and the 
structure of the world’s history. 

For a whole epoch of years the Mediterranean was the 
storm center of the world’s life. Around its shores em- 
pires waxed and waned. Here the tides of human life 
ebbed and flowed. When Columbus plowed his hazardous 
way across the uncharted Atlantic and blazed a pioneer’s 
trail out into the far West the world’s center swiftly 
shifted. 

The appearance of the American continent on the 
world’s horizon spelled death to the Mediterranean epoch 
and brought the era of the Atlantic to the birth. For three 
hundred years world forces have been focused in the At- 
lantic. Here world history has been made. The match- 
less chapters of cultural, political, commercial and in- 
dustrial development which make the last three centuries 
stand out unparalleled in world history have all been 
written around this stretch of sea. The Atlantic is still 
on the map. It still looms large in world affairs, but un- 
less all signs fail the era of the Atlantic has reached its 
peak. 

Our age is witnessing another shifting of the seas. Today 
the era of the Pacific stands at the dawn. More and more 
world interest, world activity and world commerce are 
being focused in the Pacific. The next chapter of the 
world’s history is not going to be written around the At- 
lantic. It will be written around the Pacific. The big 
things of the coming centuries are not going to happen in 
Europe. They will be staged in and around the Pacific. 

The era of the Pacific is moving forward on a score of 
far-flung fronts. It is destined to be the greatest era in 
the history of man. 
simply stupendous. From East to West it ranges across 
almost ten thousand miles. From North to South it rolls 
from pole to pole. Here is an incomprehendable area of 
seventy million square miles. Should you patch together 
all the land surfaces of North America, South America, 
Europe, Africa and Asia and fling their total length and 
breadth into the Pacific ocean you would still have left a 
vast stretch of uncovered sea. 


Masses of Men and Material 


Around or within the scope of- this vast watery waste 
lives three-quarters of the world’s population, a great host 
of people 1350 million strong. Moreover in the lands 
washed by the waters of the Pacific there is stored away 
explored as well as unexplored and undeveloped mineral 
and other raw materials so vast in amount as to be beyond 
the range of man’s mind to catalogue or compute. 


Around the Pacific are massed such masses of men and 
material that the historian’s pen will falter and fail when 
he attempts to write the story of its industrial and com- 
mercial expansion. Already Japan alone has built up an 
import and export trade totaling nearly two billion dollars 
a year; $660,000,000 of this tide of trade flows into 
America. 

Until now the Pacific has been a dormant factor in the 
world’s life. Today, however, the steamship and the cable, 
the miracle of the wireless, the radio and the flying 


In sheer size the Pacific area is’ 


machine have transformed the Pacific into a living thing 
throbbing with nerves and arteries and action. East and 
West around this vast area, the people have felt the magie 
winds of a new day. East and West, they have set their 
sails to these winds and have swung out into a new 
destiny. 

In Japan, China and India splendid universities and 
modern systems of education are creating a new thought 
world. New ideas are compelling the people to think in 
new terms. For weal or for woe, modern industrialism 
and modern commercialism are setting numberless men and 
women and even children to new tasks. 

The urge of new ideals is pushing these sons and 
daughters of the Orient on toward new goals. The awaken- 
ing thrill of a new self-consciousness has made them cog- 
nizant of their own inherent worth as men. It has deep- 
ened their sense of self-respect. It has crystalized their 
purpose to realize their legitimate place in the world’s 
life. It has fired in them a passion to do their share of 
the world’s work, to have a partnership relation in deter- 
mining world policies and in working out the world’s 
destiny. 

New tides of life are sweeping across the entire Orient. 
The result is that the Pacific area is awake and alert and 
on the march. And so vast are the men and materials and 
forces centered here that when this new movement has 
gathered full momentum it will overshadow other world 
forces and extend a molding hand out over the entire 
world’s life. As goes the Pacific so ultimately goes the 
world. 


II. THE PEACE OF THE PACIFIC IN PERIL 


Today the Pacific stands at the fork in the road of its 
destiny. I am not an alarmist but we are living in an hour 
that calls for straight thinking and frank speaking. For 
the sake of the world and its future, let us not blink the 
fact that a prodigious peril is rearing its head out in the 
Pacific area. 

Here the Occident and the Orient have met. Here the 
white man and the yellow man have been brought face 
to face. Here two civilizations, that of the East and 
that of the West, with different backgrounds, different 
standards and different goals, have come to grips. Out 
of this impact of the Occident upon the Orient and of the 
Orient upon the Occident has leaped the question of race 
— the most challenging and the most baffling question 
of our time. 

For four centuries the world was a white man’s world. 
The story of the extension of his sway East and West, 
North and South during those four hundred years is the 
most dramatic story in legend and in life. There are 
proud pages in that story. There are also pages that are 
dark. There are pages of heroic service and of the up- 
lifting and enrichment of stranded and stagnant peoples. 
There are also pages of cruel encroachment and selfish 
aggression. 

But the story of the white man’s expansion is a closed 
chapter. When Japan, the David among the nations, 
brought the Russian Goliath to his knees, the spell was 
broken. In 1904 the white man’s drive for world dom- 
inion was turned back, and turned back forever. In that 
hour every oriental lifted his head a little higher and 
stood erect in a new consciousness of his place and power 
in the world’s life. 
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| On the heels of this came the world war with its utter 
disillusionment, so far as the Orient is concerned, of the 
white man’s superiority and the superiority of western 
civilization. This has led the Orient to revalue the 
elements of worth in its own indigenous and older civil- 
ization and to have a new sense of appreciation of the 
rich heritage which that civilization has bestowed on both 
the eastern and the western world. 

Out in the Pacific area, for the first time in history the 
‘colored peoples are demanding a status of equality in the 
_ world’s life and an equal share in working out the world’s 
destiny. 


_ It was something like this that Baron Matsui, Japan’s 
ex-minister of foreign affairs, had in mind when he said 


to me: “There is no East and there is no West today. 
Commerce and communication have broken down the bar- 
riers. The world is not drifting apart. It is coming to- 
gether. We are living in an age when the world is one. 
The Orient and the Occident must stand or fall together. 
The yellow man and the white man must join hands and 

_ march out together into a greater and more glorious future 
or they must go down to doom together. There is no other 
' choice.” 


} 


_ The tragic blunder of America’s exclusion law with its 
‘racial discrimination lies right here. It discriminates on 
_ racial grounds against Japan and the Orient and challenges 
‘their right to equality in the world’s life and challenges 
their right to equal treatment as between nation and 
nation. 
In the interest of clear thinking, let me remind you that 
with Japan and the Orient this is not a question of im- 
“migration. The premier of Japan, her minister of foreign 
affairs and a great group of her biggest and best leaders, 
when they learned that I was returning to America asked 
“me to sound it from the housetops on this side of the 
Pacific that Japan is not asking for an open door for her 
immigrants. They went further. They said, “Tell the 
_American people that as a result of the experience of rec- 
-ent years we recognize, that with conditions as they are 
in the world today and with race consciousness running as 
high as it does, it is unwise for a large number of our 
emigrants to go to America.” 


All that Japan asks, but this she asks with impelling 
earnestness, is that in our national legislation we do not 
discriminate against her on racial grounds or label her 
_people before the world as undesirables. Could she ask 
less? Is not this only what America herself and any up- 
| standing, self-respecting nation would ask? 


: 
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The Discriminatory Law 


| So clear-seeing and far-visioned a man as Cyrus E. 
- Woods, former American ambassador to Japan, has de- 
_ clared that our treatment of the Gentlemen’s agreement 
as a “scrap of paper” and the passage of this discrimin- 
atory law, “was an international disaster of the first 
magnitude.” Certain it is that this law, in its present form, 
challenges the dignity, self-respect and honor of a great 
: friendly people. 


This law has needlessly raised momentous issues be- 
_ tween the Occident and the Orient as they stand facing 
each other in the mid-Pacific. It has done more than any 
other event in recent years to crystalize race conscious- 
ness all up and down the awakening Orient. It has deep- 
ened the feeling and the fear that the occidental will not, 
= : crisis, give the oriental full-orbed justice and a square 
eal. 


|e Let us never forget that the peril hovering over the 
| Pacific is not a “yellow peril”. It is a peril of the white 
: 


man’s making. A peril that the white man can banish 
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by putting the sweetening spirit of justice and fair play 
into his dealings with the oriental people. 

Another element in the peril which is at present stalking 
across the Pacific is the damning psychology of fear. It 
was fear that caused the world war and slew eleven 
million of this generation’s finest and fairest youth. Today 
this demon of fear is at work on both sides of the Pacific. 


America has no need of launching goose-step days and 
war games in the Pacific in order to drive fear into Japan’s 
soul. It is there already. America for sixty years and 
more was the incarnation of Japan’s dreams and hopes 
and ideals. America was the guiding star in Japan’s sky. 
She was all that Japan in her heart of hearts yearned to 
become as a nation. 


The Shadow 


Today to many thoughtful Japanese— I am not speaking 
about her jingoists and militarists—America with her 
immeasurable resources in men and money throws a 
threatening shadow across Japan’s path. Why this 
change? Alien land laws, anti-naturalization supreme 
court decisions, abrogation of the Gentlemen’s agreement, 
a racial exclusion law, national mobilization day, citizen’s 
military training camps, and the maneuvers of our fleet 
in the Pacific, these have built up in the Japanese mind 
a radically different America from the America of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln’s time. The America of that early 
day Japan understood. The America of today is a riddle 
to her mind. 


Moreover, now that the western nations have raised the 
bar against the Japanese immigrant, Japan has determined 
to take a leaf out of England’s experience. She purposes 
to industrialize her national life. She plans to bring in 
the raw material from the outside nations and furnish 
work and food for her people by transforming this in 
factories and industrial plants. 


She hopes to increase her national resources by taking 
the finished products out into the world’s markets and 
building up a world commerce. This is the reason why 
Japan is so keenly axious to keep the China-Manchurian- 
Siberian hinterland open. With these closed against her, 
her supply of raw materials would be cut off. 

A cruel commercial war in this area, for America 1s 
simply a question of more profits, more wealth and bigger 
bank balances. For Japan it is a question of finding food 
for her fast growing population, work for her working 
folk and the necessary resources for her rapidly expanding 
national life. Japan’s destiny as an empire is tied up with 
the development of this area across the Japan and Yellow 
seas. 


If we want to probe still deeper down into this fear 
psychology which grips Japan’s soul we must remember 
that back of this whole situation is the knowledge on the 
part of Japan and the Orient—a knowledge gained through 
bitter experience—that war is the Western way. This was 
the first thing that Japan learned when she came out into 
a great world fellowship of give and take. She learned 
that the West has always enforced its will through war. 
She learned that the white man has ever endeavored to 
settle his major international problems through blows and 
blood. 


Neither America nor Japan wants war. The people of 
both these nations are by nature a peaceful folk. Let us 
not be blind, however, to the fearful fact that on both sides 
of the Pacific there are militarists and jingoists who would 
welcome war. On both sides of the Pacific there are or- 
ganizations and forces living in the hope of a coming con- 
flict. A war will mean the speeding up of promotions and 
the piling up of profits. It will mean the shifting of atten- 
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tion from internal problems to those of winning the war. 
It will give an opportunity to settle the score in racial 
antagonisms. 

Furthermore, when we look across to Europe we find 
that even there there are sinister forces endeavoring to stir 
up enmity between America and Japan. In Europe there 
are politicians, industrial magnates and money kings on 
their knees praying to the only god that they know for a 
conflict between America and Japan. Such a conflict 
would turn the tide of gold, which set in toward these two 
nations during the world war, back from whence it came 
and refill the empty tills of pauperized Europe. 

Still another peril in the situation is the fact that com- 
munists the world around are eager for an American- 
Japanese war. They found that the world war opened 
the way for their cause in Russia and to a greater or less 
degree in all of the European nations. America and Japan 
are the two capitalistic nations that at present bar their 
onward march. For this reason the wavers of the red 
flag want war and they want it soon. 

I repeat. The Pacific stands today at the fork in its 
path of destiny. Here will be staged the most titantic 
struggle of human history or here will be witnessed a 
normal expansion wondrous in its scope and wondrous in 
its influence upon the world’s life. 


lly THESPATH -OF. PEAGE 


The decision as to whether the history of the Pacific is 
to be one of blows and blood or of peace and brotherhood 
rests largely with America and Japan. America, the key 
nation on the American continent, and Japan, the key na- 
tion of the Orient, stand at the strategic heart of the new 
world center just coming to the birth in the Pacific. Their 
responsibility in this area is simply staggering. And inas- 
much as America is the greater of the two in resources, 
in power and influence her responsibility is proportionately 
greater. 

Paul the trail blazer of a new age in thinking of the 
troubled and tangled relations between the Jews and the 
Gentiles of his time, out of his experience and his faith 
declared, “He is our peace, he who has made both of us 
a unity and destroyed the barrier which kept us apart.” 
(Eph. 2 :14). 

The Christ who was the peace of the Jewish and Gentile 
world in the first century points the way to and is himself 
the only possible peace between the occidental and the 
oriental world in the twentieth century. He is the only 
final and fundamental solution for the problems of the 
Pacific. In the measure that we keep step with him, in 
that measure will we realize peace in this area. 

Christ poured the great passion of his soul into things 
that were constructive and not into the things that were 
destructive. Following his lead we must put the emphasis 
on preparation for peace in the Pacific rather than on 
preparation for war. 

The Washington Conference on Disarmament gave 
Japan and the Orient a strong sense of safety. To one 
who witnessed the relief and the sense of security which 
the work of that conference brought to the Japanese people 
it is a sad and sickening spectacle to see America the sum- 
moner of that gathering and the nation that led the way 
in the drafting and the signing of the Four-Power Peace 
pact of the Pacific, deliberately and unashamed setting the 
stage for war in this very area through the war game of 
its monster fleet in the Pacific waters. This untimely mili- 
tary gesture is now to be capitalized and underscored by a 
show of white community of interest in the Pacific through 
the fleet’s visit to Australia. 

This maneuver of our fleet in the Pacific fools no one 
either in America or Japan or Europe. All men every- 
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where know whom those in charge have set up as the 
potential enemy. This maneuver may be good military 
tactics, but it is bad statescraft and is not the path to 
peace in the Pacific. 


What Japan needs just at this time is a demonstration 
of America’s fine sense of justice, her passion for peace 
and her will to outlaw war. Japan needs a concrete stag- 
ing of President Coolidge’s challenging utterance on the 
day of his inauguration when he said that “America is 
about to substitute friendship and understanding for the 
old standard of dealing with other countries by terror and 
force.” The translation of this noble utterance into con- 
crete action on the part of the American nation would 
clear the way for peace and brotherhood across the 
Pacific area. | 


Again, if peace on the Pacific is to be built according to 
Christ’s pattern, justice and fair play must be cornerstones 
in the structure. Not long since a friend of Japan in 
Washington, D. C., wrote to his Japanese friend in Tokio 
saying, “the immigration law is America’s last word on 
the matter. America will instead try to help Japan in 
other ways, through charity and through education.” Can 
you imagine an attitude more distasteful than this to a 
high-spirited and self-respecting people? The Orient does 
not want charity; it wants justice. 


Once more, if we truly yearn for peace on the Pacifie, 
West and East, we must learn from Christ the art of cul- 
tivating an understanding heart. To that end we must dig 
down back of propaganda, back of suspicion, back of mis- 
understanding and get at the living facts. More than this 
we must not be satisfied until we have sounded the heart 
of Japan and understand her true spirit. The Orient is not 
asking for ‘sentimental sympathy on the part of the West; 
it is asking for an understanding heart. 


Again, Jesus was a master in sensing the inner worth of 
another soul. Appreciation will pave the way for peace 
in the Pacific. Too long has the white man drugged him- 
self with the delusion that he was born to rule the world. 
Too long have we allowed our “superiority complex” to 
befog our thinking and govern our attitude toward the 
colored peoples. 


Asia’s Contribution to the World 


We need to remember that out of Asia have come 
philosophies that have enriched the world’s life. Here art 
flourished long before the West was thinking in terms of 
the beautiful. All of the world’s great religions came to 
their birth in Asia. Christianity itself was cradled in 
the Orient. God’s supreme gift came to the world by way 
of the East, for historically Christ was an Oriental. The 
past is prophetic of the future. Asia has rich gifts to lay 
on the altar of the world’s unfolding life and culture. 


Again, Jesus did not think in terms of the Jew or of 
the Gentile. He was ever thinking in terms of men. If 
there is to be peace in the Pacific we must cease thinking 
white, cease thinking yellow, cease thinking brown and 
think only in terms of men and in terms of the world. 
West and East today, men must stand together in the con- 
sciousness that they are equals in the world’s life. America 
and Japan must cease looking into each other’s faces as 
occidentals and as orientals and do so as men, men to 
whom has been committed a common heritage and whose 
destiny leads out along a common path. 

Do you want to massacre a multitude of America’s fair- 
est youth in a vain attempt to deny the fundamental fact 
that today men West and East are equals in the world’s 
common life? A flaming fact which God has written in 
letters of light in the personalities of men everywhere and 
all over the life of our shrinking modern world. ; 
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Once again, Christ majored in comradeship and col- 
eagueship. A strong sense of comradeship will work 
wonders in the Pacific. If there is going to be peace in 
his area America and Japan must come together in the 
onsciousness that they are colleagues in a great world 
ask, the greatest task that has ever been committed to 
‘wo nations. 

Here these two nations stand facing a clean page across 
he Pacific. There has been no major war, no broadcast 
sloodshed, no tragic misunderstanding in this area. Here 
s an opportunity for these nations to inaugurate a new 
warless epoch in the world’s vastest area. 

Japan’s premier was challenged by this possibility when 

ae said to me: “It is clear to me that the day has passed 
vhen war and the sword should settle questions between 
jations. The Washington Conference on Disarmament 
ind the World Court of Justice indicate that a new day 
jas dawned in the international arena. These two great 
‘vents in the world’s life indicate that reason and right, 
‘sonference and mutual concession must rule today in 
settling questions between nations as they rule in settling 
questions between individuals. I cannot but feel that 
America has gone astray in regard to her exclusion law 
yased on racial discrimination. But the nation that pro- 
juced Washington and Lincoln can never go irrevocably 
‘istray.” 
_ Then his thinking leaped across the boundaries of his 
dwn empire for he turned to me and said: “If Japan and 
‘America can see things eye to eye, the waters of the 
Pacific will remain peaceful and these two nations will be 
ible to outlaw war from this vast stretch of the world’s 
irea.” 


A Cooperative Mission 


_ America, in spite of her tremendous resources in men 
id money, cannot write this chapter of peace alone. Japan 
sannot write it alone. This great goal can only be reached 
when America and Japan, standing together in the high 
sonsciousness of a God-given mission, march out as col- 
eagues and work together in a cooperative relation. 


| Japan and the Orient do not want paternalism or 
datronage. They want partnership. They do not want 
condescension but comradeship as between man and man 
and in the world’s work. 


' Once more, anew we must sense and sound abroad 
Christ’s eternal truth that, regardless of place and race, 
men are kith and kin of God. Bearing the image of the 
, in their hearts, men East and West are sons of a 
“tommon Father, members of God’s great world family. 


_ Anew we must sense and sound abroad Christ’s eternal 
truth that there is no East and there is no West in the 
heart of God. There is no East and no West in Christ’s 
great glowing soul. He drew no color line. In the face 
of every man he met he saw the marks of a son of God, 
nighborn and high-destined and possessing a personality 
packed with potential power. 

In a word if there is to be a peace in the Pacific that 
shall stand the strain and the stress of the years yet un- 
born, this area must be brought under the sway of Christ 
and of his dynamic ideals. Not America first. Not Japan 
first. But Christ first. America for Christ! Japan for 
Christ! The Pacific for Christ! 

| Thus in the last analysis the building of the structure 
Of peace across the Pacific is the church’s task. For a 
God-consciousness must precede the brother-consciousness. 
Only when men learn to say “Our Father” from their 
heart of hearts will they be able to say “Our brother.” 


A new sense of God must clear the way for a new sense 
East and West men must 


{ 
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of brotherhood among men. 
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re-think God, re-discover God, re-explore God, re-experi- 
ence God before they can found a far-flung brotherhood. 

To this end it is just as important to Christianize 
America as it is to Christianize Japan. The two processes 
must go hand in hand. There must not only be new ideas 
and new ideals but a new heart and a new creature on 
both sides of the Pacific before peace and brotherhood can 
reign. We must aim at nothing less than that of building 
across the Pacific a brotherhood rooted in God and centered 
in Jesus Christ. 

Some of you may be saying in your soul, “He has at- 
tacked America”. Nothing has been farther from my 
thought. I have not forgotten that I am a son of Amer- 
ica’s soil. I have not lived in Japan so long that I bave 
lost my love for my native land. My soul is still stirred 
by a strong sense of love and loyalty when I see that old 
flag of ours. I have spoken as an American but as a 
Christian American who for twenty-four years with grow- 
ing concern has been studying the situation from both sides 
of the Pacific. 

At the close of this convention Mrs. Axling and I are 
returning to Japan. Out there I will be attacking the men 
who only think yellow and are seeing red across the Pac- 
ific.. There I will be laying this whole problem, from the 
oriental point of view, upon the hearts and consciences of 
the Japanese people. And out there some will say, “He . 
is attacking Japan”. 

This is a part of the price that must be paid for peace. 
But there are some things worth living for.and fighting 
for even at the risk of being misunderstood and misjudged 
There are some things worth dying for. This is one of 
them. 

Others may call the message of the evening an empty 
dream. If so, my soul is fired with hope. For I remember 
that the wosld’s dreamers have been its torch-bearers and 
its trail-blazers. Some man has dreamt and out of his 
dream has leaped a challenging ideal that has started 
humanity off on a new and higher trail. 

Back in creation’s dawn God dreamt a dream of a 
redeemed race. In the fullness of time Christ came as the 
incarnation of the Divine Dreamer and the fulfiller of his 
dream. Christ dreamt a dream of a world where his 
kingdom would come and where he would reign as the 
Prince of Peace and towards the fulfillment of that dream 
the whole creation moves. 


“The crest and crowning of all good, 

Life’s final star is brotherhood, 

Come clear the way, then, clear the way, 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day, 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men— 

Star-led to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran; 

Make way for brotherhood—make way for man.” 


“He is our peace.” He is the peace of the Pacific. He 
is the peace of the world. 


RAYER is not only the opportunity of the Christian, 

but his obligation. He walks with God: and a silent 
companionship is hardly thinkable. We talk with .God. 
We walk not only in his presence and in his fear but in 
his companionship. We walk into his heart by prayer, 
and we stay in his heart by prayer, and we make our life 
vast by prayer. “Holiness, without which no man can see 
God,” is had, as all testimony shows, only by prayer. They 
pray without ceasing, who love without ceasing and serve 


without ceasing. Wherefore, my soul, pray. 
—William A. Quayle. 
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The Challenge of the Present World Situation 


Delivered at the Northern Baptist Convention at Seattle, July 3 


By Davip BryNn-JoNnEs, Pastor, TRINITY CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS 


ERY few subjects that have been presented to this 
convention need to have their place on the program 
justified. The subject entrusted to me is probably one that 
does. The world situation includes so many factors that 
seem remote from our ordinary religious interests and 
concerns. It brings us face to face with the perplexing 
problems of world politics—a realm from which preachers 
and idealists are apt to be warned by rather anxious di- 
plomatists. The justification, however, is very simple. The 
unity of humanity is a fact writ large upon the surface of 
the world’s life at present. The unity of human interest 
is almost equally apparent. The realization of our dearest 
hopes depends on many things; quite certainly it depends 
in large measure upon the maintenance of world peace and 
friendship among the nations. Especially perhaps the 
missionary cause in a direct and vital way is bound up 
with the development of a world consciousness and of a 
world conscience. Isolation may be a possible watchword 
for a nation; it can never be the watchword of a Christian 
church. Every noble purpose that the church cherishes 
today is imperilled by international misunderstanding. 
My mind goes back to the dark days of 1914 when the 
world was slipping rapidly down the steep descent into 
the abyss of chaos and tragedy. It seemed to us in Eng- 
land then that every cause that was dear to us was doomed. 
We knew then that hopes we had cherished would never 
be realized in our time. In the madness of that terrific 
crisis we saw so clearly that humanity was receiving a 
set-back from which it could not recover for generations. 
In the war that followed we came very near to the destruc- 
tion of our civilization. How near is perhaps not realized 
even yet. During these last six years we have been trying 
to salvage civilization. Last year for the first time since 
1918 things began to look hopeful. They have not im- 
proved very much since. 


CIVILIZATIONS HAVE PERISHED 


And what if another world war comes? Shall we escape 
again?—or will the civilization of this western world go 
down in irretrievable disaster? The voice of the most 
responsible men in the world today warns us that that is 
what is likely to happen. They declare that western 
civilization simply will not survive another world war. If 
we are sceptical or if we take these assertions lightly, it is 
because we are forgetful of the fate of civilizations in the 
past. Western civilization seems so stable. Catastrophe 
seems unthinkable. And yet we know that civilizations 
have perished. In the fifth and sixth centuries of our era 
Roman civilization was almost completely swept away. It 
was a civilization perhaps as great as our own. The 
genius and culture of Greece as well as the skill and ability 
of Rome had gone to the making of it. It was an im- 
pressive achievement of the human mind and spirit. In 
two centuries of war it was brought to ruins. And for 
four centuries after it was an open question whether any- 
thing of that human heritage could be saved. Chaos and 
anarchy stalked through Europe. Life was, what Hobbes 
described it in his imaginary state of nature, “nasty, brutish 
and short”. It took Europe four centuries or more to save 
from the ruins those elements of learning which became 
the foundation stones of our own civilization. And we are 
glad to remember the part played by the great churchmen 
of the eleventh and succeeding centuries in that agonizing 
task. But Roman civilization had gone down in the wreck- 


age of the Dark Ages. If the warfare of those days had 
been waged with the devices of our day the destruction. 
would have been more complete. So complete that the 
treasures of Greece and Rome might have been lost for-. 
ever. Alcuin and Agobard and Aquinas and others might 
have searched in vain for the ideas which were to inspire 
a new culture for Europe and the world. What would 
have happened then? No one can tell. Civilizations do 
fall and pass away. Progress is not necessarily a steady, 
forward march. There may be sweeps backward in which 
the gains of centuries are wiped out and lost. | 

Is it possible that the world may yet witness a return of 
the Dark Ages? A return even to something more terrible 
and devastating. Is it inconceivable? Is it even beyond 
the bounds of probability ? | 

Another world war will mean that if it ever comes. Will 
it come? Civilization as we know it will stand or fall 
according to our answer to that question. F 


A “SORT OF PEACE” 


What are the signs at present? Since 1918 the world 
has been enjoying “a sort of peace.” There have been 
minor wars. Three or four times we have béen on the 
brink of something more serious, far more serious. Eyen 
with the memories of the most terrible war of history still 
fresh in our memories we have had crises of the most 
ominous import. In those crises what has saved the situa- 
tion? Quite simply—the fact of exhaustion, war weariness 
in all the nations. How long can we rely on that for 
safety? . 

I remember hearing Viscount Bryce speak in 1921. He 
surveyed the world situation then in a masterly lecture. 
And he concluded with a short sentence more impressive 
than any peroration that I have ever heard before or since: 
“The prospects of world peace are not bright”. Have the 
prospects improved since then? Ina measure I think they 
have. But still the menace remains. A dark and dreadful 
possibility. It will take the world twenty or perhaps thirty 
years to regain full economic efficiency. 

A new generation will then have come into existence. 
War weariness will have passed. Memories of the loath- 
some beastliness of war will have become dim. Perhaps 
once more it will be given the glamor of a false tradition 
and of a false sentiment. Then what shall be our safe- 
guard ? in 

What it comes to then is this. We who believe in peace 
and brotherhood have a respite of twenty years or a little 
more in which to make the world safe. Can we do it? 
How can we do it? That is the challenge, perhaps the 
supreme chailenge that comes to the church of our day. 
Evangelism, social progress, missions, every worthy re 
ligious or human purpose, depend on the response to that 
challenge. We simply cannot evade it. € 

Let us face the facts for a moment. We have not made 
very much progress yet, at least not enough! Looking 
back I think we can see that the world was presented 
with a great and unexampled opportunity in 1918. The 
peace conference of the year that followed might have 
made a peace so wise and just that it would have been 
an enduring foundation for a better world. Things were 
then in a state-of flux, ready to be shaped and moulded by 
strong hands. We know nowthat that great opportunity was. 
missed. We are inclined to blame the statesmen of the 
Peace conference or perhaps some particular statesman iy 
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at failure. Criticism certainly is justified. But we must 
aver forget that the failure of 1919 was in large measure 
oy failure. The truest word spoken about the Peace con- 
rence is the word of General Smuts, “The failure of 
U:rsailles was a failure of the human spirit.” In the last 
ysort not only statesmen but humanity failed. If the 
seat opportunity was muddled it was muddled because in 
, the nations there was muddled thinking and muddled 
feling. Passion usurped the place of reason and a selfish 
epediency took the place of Christian principles and the 
furistian spirit. 


‘The result is the world as we know it. A world still 
recurring crises, a world that is insecure and that is 
mscious of its insecurity. We don’t feel safe and we 
n't feel confident. When we think of the hopes of 1918 
«ur deepest feeling is a feeling of disillusion. Then we 
culd say and we did say, “This thing must not, this thing 
sall not happen again.” We are not so assured now. 


So far I have been thinking and speaking only of the 
azstern world. The challenge is quite as emphatic if we 
ke a wider sweep. In Africa and in Asia the great war 
Id its profound reactions. In Egypt, in Asia Minor, in 
Jdia and in the Far East there have been unrest and 

In Egypt and in India there is a lull for the 
But in neither country has there beeen a solution 
the great problems of nationalism and self-determina- 
tn. In India the personality of Ghandi has given to the 
‘stuggle a certain epic significance. And for the Christian 
<urch perhaps this Indian saint drawing his inspiration so 


At present his political leadership is in 
geyance. But his moral and spiritual power remains. No 
“ae questions his amazing grasp of spiritual truth and no 
ae doubts his unflinching devotion. To India will he 
ling peace or a sword? The answer depends not entirely 
‘von him. It depends partly upon us. 


THE FAR EAST 


_ Farther East we face a situation almost more perplexing. 
br a time the Washington conference gave to the world 
breathing space through the Pacific four-power treaty. 
‘Ye have not made very good use of that breathing space. 
ertainly America has not done so in relation to Japan. 
“i 1922 there was presented to America a great opportuni- 
‘in relation to Japan. Japanese exclusion and Pacific 
itval maneuvers have almost nullified and destroyed the 
3 oportunity. Even the American generosity of 1923 after 


Ic great earthquake has been almost forgotten in the 
ssions that have been aroused since. 


' China is still a political chaos. A strong centralized 
ent is impossible and may be impossible for years 
: Meanwhile economic life is going on almost 
‘ndisturbed by the spasmodic fighting of rival factions. 
“reat forces are maturing, movements of mighty signifi- 
wnce are developing. When China once again plays the 
‘art which her resources and her tradition are bound to 
ive her in the world’s life, what will she do? 


Already there are dangers which are being pointed out. 
ussia for the time being has turned her eyes eastward. 
uropean diplomacy is more than a little responsible for 
at. The statesmen of the world bungled many things 
the years of peace making. I wonder sometimes whether 
iey bungled anything more terribly than they did the 
ussian question. But let that pass. One of the serious 
Issibilities of the future is the creation of a far-eastern 
loc with Russia, Japan and China presenting a united 
‘ont to the nations of the western world. Challenging 
ar civilization perhaps. The future may present us with 
divided world, a balance of power, far greater and far 
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more threatening than any which proved so disastrous to 
Europe in the past. 

Has all this any significance for the future of God’s 
kingdom? We are sending our missionaries out into a 
world of seething unrest, a world in which there are 
gigantic forces coming to birth. In the world struggles of 
the next quarter of a century our faith will be tested as 
never before. We are not going to realize the kingdom of 
God in a vacuum, it has to be realized in a world of men 
and women. War or peace, friendship or misunderstand- 
ing, an ordered world or a world in chaos, these alterna- 
tives have enormous significance for our task. I say again 
another war may destroy a civilization and stay for cen- 
turies the progress of God’s kingdom. 

What is it that can save us from the possibility? The 
answer can be given in a word, but it is a word that means 
so much—good-will. That is the only real security, the 
only ultimate safeguard against disaster. You may 
multiply organizations and establish institutions and 
formulate plans and build leagues. I disparage none of 
these things as I hope to make clear in a moment. But 
they are not enough. Behind them all and in them all 
we need a new spirit. We must learn to think in terms of 
human brotherhood not in terms of narrow nationalism. 
We must try the principle of neighborliness instead of the 
principle of suspicion. Service, not aggrandizement, is 
the glory of a people. 


PLATITUDES REMAIN TRUTHS 


These of course are platitudes. Truths oft repeated 
are platitudes. But they remain truths. And the  cul- 
tivation of this new spirit is the great function of the 
church. Am I wrong in saying that face to face with the 
problems I have tried to indicate the task of the church is 
simply the task of creating a Christian conscience in rela- 
tion to world affairs. Creating a Christian conscience! 
That is a generalization. I must try to be more specific. 
I must try to analyze some of the things implied in that 
generalization. 

(1) We must have a clear explicit witness in relation 
to war. Personally, I confess I do not see how it is pos- 
sible to harmonize the war tradition with the ideal of Jesus. 
I believe that the church is moving to an uncompromis- 
ing refusal to countenance the barbarous method of force 
as a means of settling disputes. As a matter of fact war 
does not settle anything. It solves no problems but only 
aggravates them. 

(2) But when we are explicit in condemnation that will 
not be enough. Words and phrases will not put an end 
to war. We must be able to point to some alternative. 
Given the closely knit economic life of our day, rivalry 
will develop, points of friction will be created. Differences 
of opinion and the clash of interests are inevitable. _We 
need an international organization to deal with these things. 
“Public opinion”, says Mr. Root, “cannot make itself 
affirmatively effective except by the creation of institu- 
tions adapted to give it effect. Mere verbal expressions 
of opinion get nowhere . . . War is an international affair 
and to prevent it there must be international opinion and 
international action upon that opinion, and international 
institutions to give effect to that opinion”. That is why 
I believe in the World Court and in the League of Nations. 
Not because they are perfect. They are far from perfect. 
But they are the best alternatives to war that we have. 
That is why I believe especially that acceptance of the 
World Court is the clearly defined next step for America 
to take. My experience in America leads me to believe 
that public opinion is ripe for that step, more than ripe. 
But that public opinion hasn’t been focused. As a result, 
inertia is responsible for delay. The church can help to 
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focus that opinion. Focus it and make it irresistible. 

(3) And when we have done that our greatest task 
will still be before us. Machiavelli has had a long run in 
international relations. The time has come for us to insist 
upon other standards. We have not sufficiently developed 
a national conscience. A sound conscience is an informed 
conscience and there is need in all our churches for knowl- 
edge and education. Given these prerequisites, I know 
that the church will insist upon the standards of Christian 
honor in international dealings. Especially when specific 
issues are raised that is necessary. I am not going to 
discuss Japanese exclusion just now. Dr. Axling will do 
that I know. But it does seem to me that the church of 
America could have prevented that most egregious blunder 
on the part of our congress. The cause of Christian mis- 
sions in Japan is jeopardized by a policy for which there 
was no national demand and no moral justification. 
America is not giving its representatives fair play in Japan; 
it is positively increasing the difficulties and minimizing 
the influence of every missionary in that land. 

The case of China is even more striking. We are told in 
our press there is a growing feeling of antagonism in 
China toward the western peoples. Especially that feeling 
is growing amongst students. Nationalist feeling of that 
kind is not discriminating and it will express itself against 
the best friends of China as well as against the exploiters 
of China. But can any one who has read the history of 
the last fifty years be surprised at the feeling. China has 
been the happy hunting ground of unprincipled exploiters 
and concessionaires. Government servants have been 
bribed and state officials corrupted. When China has 
been going through her severest crises the western nations 
have taken advantage of her weakness to grab her ter- 
ritories and to further their own selfish interest. In that 
shameful decade, the nineties of last century, Germany, 
Russia, France and Great Britain were all guilty. So- 
called Christian nations, all of them! And when these 
same nations sent out missionaries what was China to 
think? “Christianity”, said a Chinese student to a mis- 
sionary recently, ‘Christianity is the intelligence agent of 
the imperialistic nations.” It isn’t true. Of course it 
isn’t. But if we lived in China and remembered Kiao Chau 
and Port Arthur and Shantung, would we still believe so 
confidently that it isn’t? “The trader follows the mis- 
sionary and the soldier follows the trader,” said another 
Chinese student. Under these conditions the remarkable 
thing is that missions have survived. They have done 
more than survive, they have shown remarkable advances. 
That is a tribute to the vitality of Christianity and to the 
devotion of men and women who have labored for it. But 
we are not giving them a fair chance. 

Here is the statement of a Chinese statesman, a rep- 
resentative at the recent Geneva conference. “China does 
not challenge Christianity as a life, nor even as a teaching. 
It challenges Christianity as a system of government.” 
That is not put very precisely but you can see what it 
means. Christianity will be judged largely by its expres- 
sion in so-called Christian nations, in their political and 
economic life. We can’t expect it to be accepted in Pekin 
or Tokio if we allow it to be disregarded by governments 
in London and Paris and Washington and by their rep- 
resentatives all over the world. We want an awakened 
Christian conscience in world affairs. 


(4) And we want a Christian interpretation of nation- 
ality. Nations are different. They are different not that 
one may claim superiority over others. They are different 
because all are necessary for the achievement of humanity’s 
great purpose. It is the distinctiveness of the nations 
that makes possible the cooperative achievement of the 
world’s great destiny. All the nations are necessary and 


all are necessary in a different way. The genius of 
means something for the welfare of all. From 
Christian standpoint nationhood is essentially a di 
vocation. Nothing exclusive about it, nothing that 
minister to vain boast or empty pride! There is 
question of greater or less, for to every nation God 
entrusted a necessary task. The whole conception 
nationality needs to be redeemed from the misconcept 
that have corrupted it. It is the basis of real int 
nationalism. 
“Patriotism is not enough”. One hundred per ¢« 
Americanism is not enough. “God hath made of one blooi 
all the nations of the world.” That is our faith. W 
need the spirit of Jesus infused into our thinking and ex 
pressed in our policies. We believe that the spirit of th 
cross is the hope of this world, and there is no other hop 
in international life. That spirit is winning its way. Bu 
today we need an outpouring of that spirit, in the churel 
and in the world. And then shall come the new work 
order in which Jesus is King. v 


“These things shall be—a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


Nation with nation, land with land, é 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity.” 


The A Buneleet Love 


“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” 


“VT OVE of Christ, it passeth knowledge’”— 
E’en as sunlight floods the air, 

Fills all space with boundless volume, 

Yet each tiny flower may share, 

So the love of Christ, pervasive, 

Makes the whole wide world its goal, 

Pours its warmth and light and glory 

Freely round each human soul. 
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“Love of Christ, it passeth knowledge” — 
Like deep ocean tides that flow 
Brimming every nook and crevice 

The wave-echoing coasts may know— 
So the love of Christ, outflowing, 

O’er each human soul may sweep, 
Satisfying, and bestowing 

Joys to flood each bosom deep. 


TR ee Fe Pe ne ee eae BL eS 


“Love of Christ, it passeth knowledge”— 
As the circumambient air 

Is for every sentient being 

Source of breath and life, so fair, 

So Christ’s wondrous love, infinite, 
Yields its free, life-giving power, 
Inbreathed by prayer, by faith received, 
Life abundant is its dower. 
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Grant my soul, O Christ, to know 

Thy surpassing love so free, 
On my heart its warmth bestow, 
Cause my own heart flower to blow— 
Life with swelling tides o’erflow, 
Drowning every impulse low— 
Sate my soul with breath divine, 
Bid thy life encompass mine; 

Love so great, yet love so free, 

Dear ever be the Christ to me! 


—Rev. George C. Phipps in Boston Transcript, 


Kindling the Light of God’s Truth 


Ye are the light of the world.—Matthew 5:14. 


FROM A SERMON BY FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL, BISHOP OF THE 
MetuHopist EpiscopaL CHURCH 


EFORE there can be light, 

something must be blazing. 
That is clear as we look at a can- 
dle. An old writer said that Chris- 
tianity could not stand, because it 
was founded. upon a catastrophe, 
the death of a crucified leader. But 
we see that this is why Christian- 
ity has stood. Its catastrophe is- 
sued not in darkness, but in light. 


I do not plead for needless self- 
sacrifice or cross-bearing. But suf- 
fering for truth is so frequent that 
it is just as well to remind our- 
selves that there is a connection 
between cross-bearing and the light 
of truth. 


There is a common fallacy— 
almost a heresy in a practical sense 
—that truth is truth and by itself 
can stand. But a proposition may 
be both true and false, and there is 
a fallacy here. Truth does not be- 
come really truth until somebody 
so expresses it that it becomes 
light in the mind and fact in the 
life. It must be made to stand fast 
and to bear fruit. Trouble and dis- 
tress may ensue; but, when truth is 
on fire, it sends forth light and be- 
comes inescapable. 


Here are two men, both of whom 
speak the truth. One stands be- 
fore his congregation, uttering 
truths with great rhetorical excel- 
lence. There is little response. The 
other speaks with less technical 
skill, but with effect. 

The difference is that one man 
has thought of truth simply as a 
convincing set of propositions. The 
other has lived it and has paid its 
cost. He confronts men with truth 
in a different sense, for, as he 
speaks he is on fire. 


The Truth and the Light. 


It is a great mistake to think of 
Jesus as uttering merely abstract 
statements of principles. 


We are told that he made no 
attacks on the evils of his time, on 
slavery and other evils, but that 
he made statements good for all 
time; and that these he cast into 
the soil of men’s minds, whence 
they sprang up and in time trans- 
formed institutions. 


Jesus made no abstract state- 
ments. 

Search the Gospels for them 
from beginning to end. Jesus did 
not deal with present-day evils, 
with those manifest in the last hun- 
dred years. But he dealt with the 
evils of his own time. 

To make his teachings abstract, 
we must take them out of their 
concrete setting. 

He uttered his truth in a fashion 
for which he had to pay the cost. 
Otherwise, we never should have 
heard of him except as a moral 
teacher. His power came out of 
the concreteness of his statements 
thrown into the midst of the sys- 
tem of things, and his teaching was 
aimed at the world of his day. Out 
of his living came forth light of 
his truth. 


New Light to Come. 


God has yet new light to break 
forth from his word. 

When Jesus came, the implica- 
tions were all there written in the 
Scriptures. But back of the pages 
was not yet the living word. Poets 
had seen the gleam in distant skies 
but had not come into its realiza- 
tion. Many statements of the 
prophets about justice had not be- 
come part of the light of common 
day, had not guided men, women 
and children in their work. Many 
things waited to be set on fire by 
the life itself. 

The prophecy of peace made 
2500 years ago is not yet fulfilled. 
Everybody knows that war is 
wrong; but till a group of persons 
take seriously the atheism of war 
there is no prospect of the light of 
a new day. So with social dis- 
turbances. We have abstract state- 
ments enough; but they are not 
sufficient. New constellations may 


perhaps appear when the night is 
clear; but they will not become 
the light of common day till some- 
one takes them seriously. 


Those who find it hard now to 
make the necessary adjustments 
must cease to insist that “things 
will work their way out,” and must 
put themselves under obligation 
to help in the adjustment. 


This declaration of Jesus, “Ye 
are the light of the world,” is sig- 
nificant also for affairs of the in- 
dividual life. There is no escaping 
the claims of neighbors and of 
groups about us. What is the light 
of friendship and kindliness? Is it 
just an amiable good humor, a smil- 
ing countenance chronically opti- 
mistic, seeing only the surface of 
things? No; the light of Christian 
brotherhood is as the most beauti- 
ful light in a mother’s eyes. What 
put that there? Through hours of 
anxiety, days of watching, love 
placed it there. And thus it is with 
Christian kindness. 


A certain artist once ventured to 
paint the three crosses on Calvary. 
He began with the impenitent thief. 
It was an éasy task, for he had 
seen many hard, sinful faces. The 
face of the penitent thief he found 
harder. Finally he came to the cen- 
tral figure of his canvas. He tried 
for months conception after con- 
ception, but he remained dissatis- 
fied. At last in his despair he 
seized his brush and splashed upon 
the cross one great burst of light. 
If he had tried for a thousand 
years, he could have done no bet- 
ter. The cross is light. On one 
side there is darkness; but the rev- 
elation of the sacrifice of God that 
we call Christianity—this is bright. 


The Christian’s Cheer. 


“Ve are the light of the world.” 
No one who dwells on needless 
sacrifice has the right idea of re- 
ligion. Opportunities for burden- 
bearing come of themselves. In 
the midst of heavy suffering, this 
can be the Christian’s cheer—out 
from it all streams the light of his 
willing acceptance, which may 
mean to some soul the dawning of 
the day of the kingdom of heaven. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for Aug. 2 


On page 485 of the Watchman-Examiner 
for April 16, 1925, there appeared a story 
of Tyndale, while in the March 12, 1925, 
issue there was a short paragraph on page 
328 entitled “A Great Bible Translation.” 
These two issues may be had for ten cents 
each from the Watchman-Examiner head- 
quarters, 23 E. 26th St., New York City. 

Now look under “Tyndale” in an en- 
cyclopedia where you will find a brief 
story of his work. 

In preparing for the lesson, secure a 
notebook with blank pages. On those 
at the back of the book make many 
meaningless marks or designs. The pages 
at the front may be blank. 

In meeting exhibit this book, the blank 
pages first. Tell of the life of the people 
prior to Tyndale’s appearance. Show 
that the people might just as well have 
had a notebook of blank pages, or pages 
filled with meaningless marks, as the 
Bible as it was then. Tell of the ignor- 
ance and illiteracy of the people. Tell 
of how the few who did know how to 
read often mislead people as to what 
was in the Bible. 

Try to imagine what life would be 
without a Bible readable by all the 
people. 

Tell of Tyndale’s translation of the 
Bible and its being sent out to the com- 
mon people. Show what this meant to 
them. Tell of how it was accepted by 
the people—by the church authorities; of 
Tyndale’s persecution. 

Show what this translation has meant 
to us today. Raise the question for dis- 
cussion as to whether the Bible is not 
today an unknown because it is an un- 
read book. See if Tyndale’s work was 
in vain or if the results are yet lasting. 
In closing sing, say “Wonderful Words 
of Life,” followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 


Yea Mount Carroll 


Pepless? Is that the way the summer 
leaves our young people? No, indeed! 
Once during the summer practically 
every young Baptist of the North gets 
a chance to have life put into him. 
Thirty-three summer assemblies will do 
their best to invigorate and help them. 
One has already been held—thirty-two 
remain. 

On June 20 the Baptist young people 
of Northern Illinois began to pour into 
Mount Carroll—from cars and from 
trains, from the city and from the coun- 
try, from school and from office, in 
camping suits, knickers, tweeds, or silk 
dresses and flounces. And baggage! Golf 
bags, hat boxes, tennis racquets, bats, 
balls, ukeleles, projected ludicrously 
from under arms or from the sides of 
-bags. Suitcases, handbags, brief-cases, 


books, played an important part in the 
make-up of all, while cameras could be 
heard clicking occasionally. But by 
whatever route they came, whatever they 
brought, they were all interested in God 
and his,work and sang, as they came, 
“From the city, and the prairie, 
From the church we represent, 
We have come to old Mount Carroll, 
Here to find our heart’s content.” 
“Heart’s content” — a name _ which 
might aptly be applied to the campus of 
the Frances Shimer school where the 
assembly met. Vine-covered buildings 
set in a quadrangle on a sloping hill— 
trees adding beauty and restful shade— 


CAMPUS VIEW, MOUNT CARROLL, ILL. 


grass like a green carpet—and beyond 
and below the quadrangle, the green and 
white, clover-covered ravine over which 
many went “putting” in an endeavor to 
make the course in “par.” Surely con- 
tentment must have its home here! 

Meals! How essential to an assembly. 
Actions speak louder than words. You 
need only to have seen those young 
people to have all your doubts as to the 
goodness and quantity of the meals dis- 
pelled. Coupled with these good “eats” 
was the “fellowship feast” at each meal- 
time—the groups trying to outdo each 
other in singing and yelling, jokes on 
the leaders, good-natured jollying of one 
another—a real “family” spirit seemed to 
prevail. 

Into their midst the townsmen wel- 
comed these young people when they 
came to worship on the Sabbath at the 
local Baptist church. Before worship, 
on the campus, the young people dis- 
cussed their problems in the Sunday 
school and young people’s society and 
after service they continued their dis- 
cussions, receiving help and advice from 
ones wholly competent. 

Again in the evening the young people 
joined the townspeople in worship at the 
local church. 

Each morning the young people 
opened the day’s program in Metcalf 
hall, where daily for nine months of the 
year, girl students gather to sing praises 
to God and to meditate. And like those 
girls, the young folks sang hymns, com- 
muned with God and received messages 


of cheer and comfort and guidance befor 
going to classes. 

And those classes! The Bible in th 
making, the early days of Christianit 
Old Testament prophets, the religion ¢ 
childhood, the religion of youth, trainin 
in worship, how to teach religion, prit 
ciples of story telling, B. Y. P. U. mett 
ods, principles of Christian leadershi 
history and principles of religious edt 
cation, young people’s work, the junic 
department, the intermediate departmen 
a program of Christian education for th 
local church, Christian attitudes in ne 
world relations—these were offered. Th 
leaders were outstanding men an 
women who sought ‘God’s_ guidance 
through prayer or Scripture before cot 
ducting each class. Do you wonder th: 
time and again during the day you cowl 
hear a verse of the Mount Carroll a 
sembly song, 

“Education, recreation, 

All the things that brite us power, 

We are building future leaders, 

Ready for the magic hour.” 

As they had been instructed to wor 
hard, play hard and sleep hard, the afte: 
noons were spent in play, directed by 
trained leader. Volley ball, tennis, gol 
and baseball clamored for attention som 
days. A hike to Smith’s park occupie 
one day when the young people “hoofed 
it over to see a cave set down amon 
high boulders and cliffs, barren of veg 
tation but wonderful in their natur: 
beauty. Another day the observing an 
persevering were rewarded, for all tt 
young people wandered over the campt 
in search of a “treasure.” Slips of paps 
hidden among grass, stones and on tree 
led them ever onward, until at last or 
group found the “treasure” which e1 
titled them to peanuts and candy. 

Then once again a meal, and in th 
twilight hours, the vespers in God’s gre 
out-of-doors. Singing, meditation af 
the messages of the speakers, brougl 
the young people closer to the heart ¢ 
God and helped them to know more | 
him. 

Following the vespers they gather 
the chapel for varied services. One ev 
ning Doctor Moulton of the Universit 
of Chicago gave an illustrated lectur 
“Other Worlds Than Ours.” From th 
lecture the young people felt the im 
mensity of the universe and received 
new and greater realization of what 
wonderful and all-powerful God the 
worshiped. 

China and the Philippines were brougl 
to the young people another evenin 
when Miss Brodbeck and Miss Dowe 
returned missionaries, gave them an ii 
sight into the costumes and customs ¢ 
the people among whom they ha 


worked. 
(Continued on page 766) 2. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


| “Behaving the Bible” 


\(Note: This is the second installment 
i the papers submitted in our Chimney 
lorner contest based on the Chinese 
hrase for being a Christian, namely, 
yehaving the Bible.” Last week a num- 
ar of the stories were given, with an 
«planation that they were so uniform in 
ieir excellence that the Chimney Corner 
dy could not make up her mind which 
as the best boy’s essay and which the 
est girl’s essay to win the two prizes. 
I: is, therefore, left to you! Will you 
‘:ad them over and then send your de- 
sion at once to: - 

Miss Margaret Applegarth, 
Vildmere House, Minnewaska, 
York.) 

URELY HE BEHAVED THE BIBLE 
| (By R. E. M., Omaha, Neb., Girl.) 

'It seems to me that Egerton R. 
Toung behaved the Bible when he was 
p in Alaska teaching the Eskimos; I 
ave never forgotten the story in the 
thimney Corner about his fine dogs and 
bout how poor Doctor Young had to 
ive on fish six months of the year, for 
ireakfast and luncheon and supper. For 
ie was willing to be uncomfortable to 
ielp the Eskimos, and I think the jolly 
vay in which he got over minding about 
lating fish so often is very nice, perhaps 
‘ou remember that he skipped a meal or 
ca two meals until he got so very 
tungry he was glad to eat even fish. It 
eems to me a man like this “follows in 
lis train” as we sing in the hymn in 
‘hurch. 

BEHAVING IT 

(By S.N., San Francisco, Calif., Girl.) 
There is a lady I know who behaves 
he Bible. She is like the chapter in the 
3ible about love, for she “suffers long 
ind is kind, she envies not, she is not 
puffed up.” She could have been a great 
musician, but like the robin in “The 
Vison of Sir Launfal,” “he sings to the 
whole world and she to her nest,” so this 
ady is limited in her audience to two 
ittle girls. They are very fond of her, 
for’she is very kind to them. She is 
never cross. Perhaps you have guessed 
that this lady is related to me, for she is 
my mother, so that is why I have oppor- 
iMinities to know that she really does be- 
have the Bible all the time, and she reads 
it to us at night. 


| THE BURNING OF IDOLS 

Mee By'C. B.S. Troy, Pa, Girl.) 

John G. Paton said when he was a city 
Missionary in Glasgow, Scotland, he 
would often think of these words: “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation.” It made 
such an impression that he gave himself 
as a missionary to the New Hebrides 
cannibal island in the Pacific oceans. 
For four years he preached on the island, 
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he escaped from the fury of cannibals, he 
was finally driven out by an attack on the 
mission. His life was saved, but he lost 
his home and everything but his Bible 
and a few translations that he had made. 
In November, 1866, Mr. Paton and his 
wife went to work in Aniwa. It was 
nine miles long and three and a half 
miles wide. There was not much rain 
for the island was flat, no streams or 
body of water was there, when the rain 
fell it ran quickly away. So there was no 
fresh water; in dry seasons the natives 
lived on cocoanut milk and sugar cane. 
The missionaries could not live that way. 
So Mr. Paton decided to dig a well. 

He told the chief whose name was 
Namakei he was going to dig a well to 
see if God would send rain from the 
earth. The chief said “Missi,” the name 
for missionary, “rain only comes from 
the clouds,” and he did not want him to, 
but Mr. Paton chose a place by the 
mission and dug the well. Paton could 
not get the men to work much although 
he offered them fish hooks which they 
liked for payments. It was terrible for 
a missionary to dig in the hot sun. One 
evening he said to Namakei, “I think 
God will give us water from the well to- 
morrow,” but the chief said: ‘No, missi.” 

The next morning Paton went out and 
sunk a hole and water began to fill up 
the well, he knelt and thanked God for 
it. Paton tasted it and it was fresh. He 
took a jug and filled it and gave it to 
Namakei and the men who were near by. 
They were afraid of it until the chief 
tasted it and said, “Rain, rain.” The 
chief asked how he got it, Paton told 
him, “God gave it out of his own earth 
in answers to their prayers and labors. 
Go and see.” They went one by one and 
looked into the well. He asked if it 
would always be there and if everybody 
could use it, when Paton told him it 
would always be there and everybody 
could use it he was pleased. . They car- 
ried stones and walled up the well, fixed 
a tap and bucket and a windlass. The 
chief asked Paton if he could preach on 
the next Sunday about the well. Paton 
said “he could.” 

Namakei told his people that the missi 
told many strange stories but the great- 
est was about the well. “We thought 
he was crazy. But I believe that all he 
tells us about his God is true. The water 
was there and we could not see it until 
the dirt was taken away and I, your 
chief, believe when I die I will see the 
Jehovah God with my soul. All that 
believe as I do come and bring the idols 
of Aniwa to destroy them and worship 
the God who gave us the well who sent 
his son Jesus to die for us.” 

That very afternoon they brought the 
idols in the yard of Mr. Paton’s house 
and burned them. Those that could not 
be burned were buried and sunk into the 
sea. The first things the old chief did 


were: Said God’s blessing before every 
meal, began having family worship 
every morning and evening, the Lord’s 
day was kept holy, heathen worship was 
gradually given up and the people of the 
island became followers of the Lord 
Jesus. 


KNIGHT ERRANT 
(By I. P.R., Providence, R. I., Boy.) 


I have just been reading in another 
boys’ magazine a story called “Knight 
Errant,’ by Margaret T. Applegarth, 
about a man named Chinese Gordon 
(Charles George Gordon) of England, 
who lived in various parts of the world 
doing difficult jobs which nobody else 
cared much about doing, so I have 
chosen him as a man who behaved the 
Bible. These are a few of the things he 
did: (1) He went to the Crimean war 
and treated the soldiers fair. (2) He 
went to China to help put down an im- 
poster who claimed he was God’s son and 
was going all through China slaying 
people who would not worship him. 
Millions of people were in danger so 
Chinese Gordon helped them out of 
danger. He was never cruel, he carried 
only. a little bamboo cane in battle and 
his troops loved him. (3) He lived in 
Gravesend, England, where his house 
was shared with a wild lot of boys who 
loved him and would have starved but 
for him. They wrote on fences “God 
bless the kernel.” (4) He went to Egypt 
to put down the slave trade, and refused 
a big salary, because he did not want a 
large salary squeezed out of poor slaves. 
He ruled by kindness and justice and 
people loved him, all but those who were 
jealous of him. A Egyptian princess 
broke several hundred palace windows in 
his palace out of spite, because her 
brother used to rule in that palace and 
now he ruled there. He made difficult 
trips on camels until he rode so long and 
worked so hard he almost died, all to 
save negroes from being slaves. No sun 
was too hot. (5) He was called back to 
Egypt several years later to help rescue 
29,000 Egyptians in danger of their lives 
because of a man named Mahdi who had 
uprose and claimed he was God’s prophet. 
He persecuted all who did not follow 
him, and Chinese Gordon had his hands 
full trying to rescue all those people. 
He could not rescue all of them because 
the false prophet had a hundred times 
more soldiers and he surrounded Khar- 
toun and killed Chinese Gordon on the 
steps of his palace. She closes her story 
with the words from the Bible, “Greater 
love hath no man than this that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” Since 
Chinese Gordon lay down his life for his 
Arab friends that is why I think he be- 
haved the Bible. 


(There will be one more instalment of 
these stories next week.) - 
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Santa Barbara 
By GeorceE E. BURLINGAME 

On Monday June 28 at 6:44 a. m. 
Santa Barbara suffered a _ disastrous 
earthquake. With all communications 
cut off for several hours, wild exaggera- 
tions of the actual results were broad- 
cast in the newspapers of Monday even- 
ing and of Tuesday. The Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer of Tuesday morning an- 
nounced to the Baptists gathering for 
the convention, “All Santa Barbara 
buildings damaged.” The Baptist church 
was said to have been destroyed. The 
reputed death list numbered sixty-five, 
and the material loss was estimated at 
twenty millions and even higher. The 
situation reminded one of April 18, 1906, 
when, in the forenoon a report reached 
Chicago by way of Flagstaff, Arizona, 
that San Francisco had been destroyed 
by an earthquake and the entire Pacific 
coast was sinking. 

Irom trustworthy private sources and 
from authoritative public statements your 
correspondent is able to report that 
Santa Barbara, in July, 1925, like her 
big sister at the Golden Gate in April 
1906, sits “serene, indifferent to fate’— 
her noble head a trifle bloody, but un- 
bowed. 

A lovely seaside city of 25,000 or 
more population, Santa Barbara covers 
the bottom and sides of a broad valley 
opening out to the shore. Straight to 
the water through the middle of the val- 
ley runs State street, along which are 
most of the business houses. Along 
another line at right angles are strung 
a number of public buildings for several 
blocks each way from State street— 
churches, schools and county buildings, 
including the fine spacious Baptist ed- 
ifice, nearly new, (reported to have been 
destroyed). 

The greater part of the loss or serious 
damage wrought by the earthquake was 
along the line of State street from the 
seashore northeast to Sola street, a 
block beyond the site of the Baptist 
church (one block off State street). 

Several churches and schools along 
the transverse line were severely shaken. 
Outside these two areas the damage was 
not sericus. The extensive and beautiful 
residence districts covering the slopes 
of the valley and the hillsides were no 
further impaired than by the toppling 
of a few chimneys or the Gracie of 
plaster. 

The total loss of life was under twen- 
ty. Not a single member of the Bap- 
tist community (700 members beside 
the Mexican church) was even injur- 
ed directly by the earthquake, save for 
one minor mishap. 

Mayor C. M. Andera of Santa Barbara 
proved himself a capable and aggressive 
official in a great crisis for the city. 
One of his first acts was to secure the 
appointment of a committee of distin- 
guished architects and engineers to 


Among Ourselves 


make an exhaustive survey of the en- 
tire earthquake area and report on the 


condition of all buildings. This com- 
mittee examined 411 buildings, of which 
60 were found to be destroyed or unfit 
for salvage: 64 “safe as is”; 256 requir- 
ing some repairs. 

The committee estimates the financial 
loss (not including damage to resi- 
dences) at a total of $6,230,000, of which 
$700,000 is to school buildings and 
$530,000 to county buildings. The 
courthouse is a total loss; the county 
library, jail and hall of records are seri- 
ously damaged. 

Santa Barbara churches suffered heav- 
ily. The old Roman Catholic church 
on State street (not the “Old Mission”) 
is a total loss, but was already destined 
to give way to a new edifice. The his- 
toric mission on the hillside, (previously 
wrecked in an earthquake in 1812, and 
restored) is badly shaken, its six-foot 
walls cracked and its bell-towers toppled 
over. The engineers’ committee passed 
this building as safe when repaired; but 
the father superior of the mission an- 
nounces that the structure will be rebuilt 
in steel and concrete, a large gift from E. 
L. Doheney, oil operator, insuring the 
necessary funds. A Baptist woman, a 
pioneer living near the mission, writes; 
“We are saddened when we turn toward 
the beautiful mission building and see 
the remains of the towers, one of them 
with one bell hanging out to the side like 
a single tooth left in an otherwise 
toothless mouth. The living quarters 
there are unsafe, only the chapel re- 
maining comparatively undamaged, 
doubtless held by the great buttresses 
of stone underneath the towers.” 


The Methodist church, an old frame 
structure, had been improved and en- 
larged at considerable expense last year. 
The entire building has to come down, 
and the Methodists of all California 
have already been asked to contribute 
one dollar per capita to rebuild. . 


Trinity Episcopal church is badly dam- 
aged and may yet be condemned. The 
Unitarian church was also wrecked (ac- 
cording to press reports). The Pres- 
byterian edifice, opposite the public 
library, was probably the finest church 
building in Santa Barbara county. The 
pastor reports that the damage is so ex- 
tensive that the engineers’ committee 
may decide that the entire structure 
(costing about $150,000) must be razed 
and rebuilt. 

The “Christian” church building, a 
fine steel and concrete structure recently 
completed, is practically unharmed and 
has been declared “safe as is.” 


The Congregational church edifice is 
also reported to have come through with- 
out serious damage. 

The official report so far published 
does not include the Baptist edifice, 
which was enlarged a few years ago 
when a splendid new auditorium was 


completed. However, Mr. T. M. Geom 
senior deacon, writes, “The church did 
not get injured to amount to anything, 
neither did the Mexican Baptist church, 
None of our folks were hurt, so we feel 
very thankful.” 

In a personal ‘letter Mrs. Elsie Grant 
Van Winkle, one of our most honored 
Baptists, writes: 

“We have so much for which to be 
thankful—the fact that the quake came 
before business had begun for the day, 
when so many hundreds of people would 
have been in the many damaged build- 
ings; the remarkable fact of so few im 
jured and killed; and the fact that there 
have been no serious fires, no shortage 
of water, and none of food. The police 
protection has been wonderful, and loot- 
ing and thievery have been almost en- 
tirely absent.” | 

All California gives of its sympaill 
to beautiful Santa Barbara in its trial and 
loss; but also in the peril of further loss 
as a result of lurid and exaggerated ac- 
counts of a purely local and bearable 
disaster. Santa Barbara still trusts in 
the kindly purpose of nature, and even 
of Mother Earth whose. trembling so 
afflicted her for a moment, she says with 
Meredith, 

“Into the breast that gives the rose, 

Shall I with shuddering fall?” 


Cortland Association, 
New York 


By G. A. FAIRBANK 

Miss Frieda Erhlich, one of our state 
evangelists with her helper Miss Mae: 
Dougal, recently spent three days with 
the Solon church. This is one of ow 
rural churches. Several decisions for 
Christ were registered. Miss Erhlich 
conducted a campaign with the Solon 
church several years ago with such re- 
sults that the Solon people are always 
glad to have her back. Pastor Arthur 
Tice, who gives part time to the church, 
is in the sixth year of his pastorate. 

The work in the Cincinnatus church 
is progressing under the leadership of 
Pastor Alfred Dense who has completed 
his first year of service with the church. 
He recently baptized four and last fall 
he baptized five. A teacher-training 
class of ten members is being main- 
tained. A kitchen has been built onto 
the parsonage at a cost of about $500, all 
of which has been pledged and largely 
paid. The church is now starting a fund 
for making some needed repairs to the 
church building. 

Rev. G. L. Cutton, who came to che 
First church of Cortland Severs! months 
ago, succeeding Rev. J. C. Hendrickson, 
now of the First church of Stamford, 
Conn., has the work of the church well 
in hand. Under his leadership a short 
intensive community teacher-training 
course was conducted with an enrolment 
of about 100. Daily vacation Bible 
schools are being conducted in different 
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wtts of the city. Mr. Cutton was large- 
responsible for starting these schools. 


Rev. I. A. Hotaling left the Homer 
iurch to become pastor of the church 
Tarrytown last fall. The Homer 
vurch called the Rev. A. H. McKnight 
succeed Mr. Hotaling. Mr. McKnight 
‘tered upon the pastorate in April. The 
‘omer church feels that it has secured 
ie right man at the right time for the 
ht place. Mr. McKnight prezched the 
iccalaureate sermon before the gradu- 
ing class of the Homer academy and 
igh school. 


» Another of our churches that has a 
“sw pastor is the Groton church. Rev. 
ark Rich is the name of the man. He 
ja graduate of this year’s class of 
Sochester Theological seminary. Five 
/ our churches are now manned by 
lochester men: Cutton of the First, 
ortland; Allen of Memorial, Cortland; 
‘cKnight of Homer; Fairbank of Mc- 
tawville; and Rich of Groton. The 
tter began his work with the Groton 
durch on May 17 and has already com- 
ended himself by his manner to the 
wurch and community. Under his di- 
sction a vacation Bible school will be 
tld for three weeks in July. The 
‘ethodist and Congregational churches 
“-e cooperating in the movement. The 
iroton church considers itself fortunate 
| securing so soon a successor to Rev. 
7. S. K. Yeaple who left about the first 
1’ May to become associate pastor of 
.e Lake Avenue church in Rochester. 


— 


_— 


Rev. J. H. Durkee 


| By F, G. REYNOLDS 
Rev. J. H. Durkee of Rochester, N. 
»., one of the most useful pastors of 
| ar denomination, passed to his reward 
a May 6. His seventy-eighth birth- 
ay occurred a few days before his 
eath. 
|Mr. Durkee was a native of Nova 
‘cotia, and was educated at New Hamp- 
mm institute in New Hampshire, and at 
ates College. He was pastor at New 
farket, N. H., and in New York state 
Phoenix, Pike, the Emmanuel church 
Batavia, and the Atlantic Avenue 
qwrch at Rochester. He built new 
qurch edifices at Phoenix, Pike and Ba- 
wvia. Leaving the pastorate tempor- 
rily, he was for nine years chairman of 
1e New York state prohibition party, 
‘ad was widely known as a temperance 
vader and orator. Mr. Durkee was one 
f the founders of Keuka college, and 
ersonally raised the first $25,000 for that 
urpose. He also assisted a number of 
pung people to secure a higher educa- 
on, by having them in his home. He 
‘as particularly gifted as a preacher and 
| Pastor, and was much beloved in all 
is pastorates. He was a man of vision, 
fe thy: faith and consecration. As a 
iember of the Parsells Avenue church 
t Rochester, during the last years of 
is life, his influence and judgment were 
f great value to pastor and people. 


The speakers at the public funeral in- 
uded Judge H. F. Remington for Keuka 
ollege, Rev. Harry Greensmith for the 


Good Templars, Mr. John McKee of 
Brooklyn, for the prohibition. party, 
President J. Stanley Durkee of Howard 
university, a nephew, and Rev. F. G. 
Reynolds, pastor of Parsells Avenue 
church. Mr. and Mrs. John C. Sutfin 


of Keuka Park, who were associated 
with Mr. Durkee in his work as pro- 
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hibition state chairman, sang a selection 
entitled “The Gates.” 

Mr. Durkee is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Susan T. Durkee, two grand- 
daughters, several nieces and nephews, 
and Miss Marion Case, who for several 
years has been a faithful companion in 
the home. 


THE CHURCH AT Westville, N. J., recently 
celebrated the completion of a Sunday- 
school room, seating capacity 300, which 
has been added to the church building. 
The room was used for the first time on 
June 22. The church proper is growing 
as well as the building. Twelve persons 
were received into the church on the first 
Sunday in May and three more on the 
first Sunday in June. 


Tue First cuurcH, Wellington, Kans., 
Rev. James Fisher, pastor, held a vaca- 
tion Bible school June 1-19, with an aver- 
age attendance the best of the three 
years in which such a school has been 
held. Special services were planned to 
keep up the interest during the month 
of June such as evening communion, 
Children’s day program, sacred concert, 
and an oratorical contest on steward- 
ship. About 800 persons were in atten- 
dance these four Sunday evenings. Dur- 
ing July and August this church unites 
with the other churches of the city for 
union evening services in Community 
park. 

Tue First cHurcH, Bayonne, N. J., C. H. 
Rannels pastor observed Father’s day on 
June 21, Mr. Rannels taking for his 
topic “A Father’s Best Investment.” He 
gave what he called his own ten com- 
mandments, in the form of ten don’ts. 

On June 28 the First church, Jersey 
Shore, Pa., dedicated a $4,000 pipe organ, 
the gift of Mrs. Mary Parker. The 
pastor, James H. Carter, preached the 
dedicatory sermon. 


SUMMER PULPIT SUPPLIES at First church, 
Glen Falls, N. Y., Philetus H. McDowell 
pastor, are: Aug. 2, Rev. Robert A. Ash- 
worth, Yonkers, N. Y.; Aug. 9, Rev. E. 
H. Dutton, Buffalo, N. Y.; Aug. 16, Rev. 
Wallace E. McCoy, Buffalo, N. Y.; Aug. 
2Seaevee DD avidme A tSOllyw bassaicu Nem le 
Atte. ol. Rev, bred J>. Peters, South 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Rev. E. S. Stucker oF Ottawa, Kans., 
recently lectured at the Bible confer- 
ence at Sulphur Springs, Ark., supplied 
two Sundays at Ottawa and plans to 
supply his former pulpit at Owatonna, 
Minn.; July 19, and at LaGrange, II1, 
July 26 and Aug. 22. He will be avail- 
able for evangelistic work after Sept. 1. 

EvANGELIST C. E, WELCH and wife held 
revival services recently at Canton, Miss., 
from which there were forty-nine ad- 
ditions to the church. They are now 
holding services at Witchita Falls, Tex., 
in which there have been twenty-five 
additions to the church. 


Mr. Derwoop LESTER SMITH was or- 


Here, There and Everywhere 


dained at the First church, Ballston Spa, 
N. Y., June 26; moderator, Rev. Alvah 
EY Knapp; clerk, Rev. D, E.©Sprague; 
sermon by Rev. Thomas Wearing of 
Hamilton Theological seminary. Mr. 
Smith was graduated from Hamilton 
Theological seminary, June 22, with the 
degree of bachelor of theology. He has 
been called to the pastorate at Malone, 
N. Y., where he has already entered 
upon his work. 

Rev. IvAn M. Ross, for five years pastor 
at Rome, N. Y., has accepted the pastor- 
ate of the First church of Philadelphia 
and will begin his work there the middle 
of September. He is a native of Nova 
Scotia and a graduate of Acadia and of 
Rochester Theological seminary. 

THE CHURCH AT Alpha, IIl., celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary on June 18. Rev. 
W. S. Whiteman is pastor. 

On June 25, F. W. Barton was ordained 
at Westfield Village, Me. The sermon 
was by Doctor Mower of the state con- 
vention. Mr. and Mrs. Barton begin 
work at Westfield Village under promis- 
ing conditions. Mr. Barton is already 
beloved by the community and Mrs. Bar- 
ton is a gospel singer. 

W. W. CHANDLER who served as a supply 
at Covenant church, Chicago, and later 
became its pastor is doing well the 
things that need to be done. There 
have been twenty-one additions to the 
church since he took up the work. 

Rev. W. K. Morcan began this pastorate 
with the First church of Tarentum, Pa., 
itlivatSs 

ZION CHURCH, New Kensington, Pa., Rev. 
C. E. Cramer pastor, laid the cornerstone 


of a new church building on Sunday 
June 21. 

Rev. Hi. ‘C, Rice or iSte Louis, Mo, 
preached his first sermon July 5, as 


pastor of the church at Grinnell, Iowa. 
Mr. Rice was graduated in May from the 
Rochester Theological seminary. Rev. 
J. C. Ford of Wellington, Ohio, served 
as acting pastor at the Grinnell church 
for the three months following the de- 
parture of Rev. Charles A. Carman. 

Rev. D. L. Woopwarp of Marion, Ind., 
after four years of highly successful 
pastoral work, will take a furlough for 
the summer months for the purpose of 
doing some graduate work in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Joun E. SMALL AND JoHN E. HOPKINS 
were ordained to the gospel ministry at 
Highland Park church, Detroit, June 16. 

EVANGELIST JAMES KRAMER has closed 
a series of successful meetings with 
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Pastor Frank Ernest Eden at Broadway, 
Denver. 

First CuurcH SALEM, Ore., bulletin 
shows that out of more than 800 mem- 
bers but 330 have their names on the 
books as financial supporters of the 
church. 

ON or THE Most beautiful and ingenious 
bulletins coming to the office of THE Bap- 
qist is that of Pastor Stanley A. Gillett 
of Winterset, Iowa. 

BaPTist YOUNG PEOPLE of Detroit en- 
joyed together a lake ride on the steam- 
er “Tashmoo” on Friday evening, June 
19. 

JeFrerson AVENUE CHURCH, DETROIT, 
held its annual Sunday-school picnic, 
Monday, June 9, going by boat for that 
purpose to Bob Lo. 

On Sunpay, JUNE 7, a friend handed to 
Pastor Chas. E. McColley of Plainfield 
Street church, Providence, a check for 
$500, to start a fund to provide increase 
facilities for class rooms for the Bible 
school. 

Pastor JoHN SNAPE welcomed twenty- 
one new members at the last com- 
munion at the First church, Oakland, 
Calif. 

BERTRAM CROCKER WAS. ordained at 
Berean church, Carbondale, Pa., June 11. 
Participants in the council were Revs. 
C. M. Angle, J. W. Crippen, F. A. Stan- 
ton, I. J. Beckwith, J. C. Madden, J. M. 
Reid and Milton J. Evans. 

Pastor JoHN BENJAMIN LAWRENCE’S 
bulletin of the First church, Shawnee, 
Okla., for June 14, contained the names 
of twenty-eight candidates awaiting bap- 
tism. 

YOUNG PEOPLE of First church, San Diego, 
precipitated a surprise shower on Cora 
Garrison and “Bob” Anderson “prospect- 
ive newly-weds.” 

THE CORNERSTONE FOR THE new First 
church building was laid at- Joliet, LIIl., 
June 28. Deposit box contains a copy of 
THE BapPTISsT. 


Pastor W. I. BarnuwoittH of Girard, 
Kan., notes in his bulletin that one Sun- 
day passed without any additions to his 
church, but explains that he was busy 
moving that week. The Thursday prayer 
meeting closed the gap however, with 
three additions. 


BULLETIN OF THE First church, Terre 
Haute, Ind., Roy B. Deer pastor, con- 
tained this notice, June 20: “In defiance 
of the mayor’s orders that the picture 
be not shown in Terre Haute, the pastor 
will preach on “The Birth of a Nation.’ ” 


Rey. Henry JACOBS, FORMERLY pastor of 
Burlington and Rio Grande churches, 
now located at New Plymouth, Ida, 
spent a few days in Utah early in June. 
He reports the work of his church at 
New Plymouth prospering. There are 
plans to begin the erection of a new 
church building in the near future. 

THE Paut MontTcoMerRy evangelistic 
party, 614 South Fifth street, Louisville, 
Ky., closed a revival at Verda, Ky., with 
101 additions to the church. 

Rey. Fremont L. Pucstey, pastor of the 
United church at Wayne, Me., honored 


and beloved by the entire community, 
died suddenly on Thursday afternoon, 
June 18. 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST year of the 
pastorate of Rev. Arthur E. Cowley at 
First church, Lebanon, Ind., the Sunday 
school shows a gain in enrolment of 
nearly 100 and fifty-five new members 
received into the church. 


Rev. G. L. Wrnters goes from Logan, 
W. Va., to Portsmouth, Ohio. 

MiD-WEEK MEETING at Tabernacle church, 
Utica, N. Y., was conducted by the new 
members, Thursday evening, June 25. 


METHODIST CHURCH HAS withdrawn from 
Murray, Utah, leaving the Baptists re- 
sponsible for the religious care of the 
community. Taylor Avenue has reached 
the highest record of Sunday school at- 
tendance in its history, with sixty-five; 
added thirteen by baptism and _ nearly 
doubled its membership last year. 

THE EXPENSE OF entertaining the Ohio 
Baptist Convention to the Ashland Av- 
enue church, Toledo, was $1,041.22. 


Pastor W. J. Wienanps of Elkton, S. 
D., has resigned; also because of failing 
health, Rev. W. C. Pinson at Pierre; 
Rev. Fred White at Madison, to attend 
Rochester seminary; and Rev. FE. W. 
Annable closed his work at Canton May 
1. Rev. E. H. Clark has been called to 
Viborg, and Rev. Roy L. Palmerton to 
Pierre. 

In ILLINOIs, WINCHESTER CHURCH cel- 
ebrated its 100th anniversary June 25. 
Elliott avenue church, Springfield, is 
erecting a Sunday school addition to cos’ 
$16,000. Cherry Street, Alton, has called 
Mrs. Wm. Arnold to serve -as pastor’s 
assistant to Dr. S. D. McKinney. Rev 
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the way of debt accumulations. Especially is 
this so since the bulk of the donation receipts 
came in during the last few months of the fiscal 
year and the expenditures of the various or- 
ganizations participating in the unified budget 
are made in the light of the receipts expected 
later in the fiscal year. It may also be asked 
whether the continued setting of financial goals, 
which our constituency is apparently not pre- 
pared, in the present state of development of its 
giving faculty to attain, does not have a tend- 
ency to foster high pressure promotional meth- 
ods which cannot be permanently helpful and 
whether it does not lead to a widespread feel- 
ing of discouragement at the lack of even 
remote attainment of the financial goal which is 
harmful to the denominational morale, 


“Pursuant to its consideration of the situation 
and of the factors above referred to, your 
Finance Committee has come to the conclusion 
that it should recommend to the Convention the 
following budget for the fiscal year ending April 
30, 1926; 

BUDGETS 1925-1926 


Estimated 
Share of Income Total 
Donation Non-Donation Operating 


Receipts* Sources Budget 

A. B. F. M. S....$1,058,680 $ 556,000 $1,614,680 
W. A. B. F. M. s. 395,968 84,000 429,968 
Ay BAH IURASe. 430,872 641,025 1,071,897 
W. A. B. H. M.S. 805,072 32,000 337,072 
A. B. P. S. (ex- 

clusive of busi- 

ness department) 131,650 66,100 197,750 
M. & M. B. B.... 362,547 738,351 1,100,898 
Ba: of (Dd..eeeee 155,200 7,000 162,200 
Schools & Colleges 380,000 ..... ‘ 380,000 
IND Be: Oeincrtets eters 25 G00 ce ; 25,600 
We O.Ofs@e, 1s 8,000 a iieser te 8,000 
BY Pi Us oF As. 2000008 ampere cr 20,000 
State Conventions. 1,079,735 177,575 = 1,257,3107 
State Conventions, 

promotion ..... Lt2;4040 So ocetas 172,454 


sion Societies... 406,000 20,215 
Board of Mission- 

ary Cooperation. 320,000 ...... 

.~ Swedish Conference 9;600>0-» aaticnts 
Danish Conference 6,680. ~ aaerers 
Norwegian Confer- 

ONCE Rt . sate icue els 5,200 0,0 Atmos 
v Wied 810, & Ee shea 8 ery 4.000) 3.05 oho 
Roger Williams 

Memorial .....- 20; OOO iP Uarcccete 
Miscellaneous and 

contingent ..... 63,0428 wrccncre 


W. D. Herrstrom of the Louis 
seminary has taken pastoral charge 
the new Second church at Mt. Carn 
Rev. Fred. G. Brown, of the Edinb 
church; Rev. H. B. Cox, Davenp 
Iowa, goes to the First church, Ben 
Rev.-J. H. Martin” to First eg 
Flora. Dr. J. B. McMinn has resig 
at Carbondale; Rev. J. W. Smith 
Newton; Rev. R. E. Carney at K 
Rev. D. F. Bartine at Pittsfield. 


RosEHILL MexIcaN mission in Sout 
California has received by  bapt 
seventy-five converts in eighteen mon 


Epwin J. Satspury of Los Angeles, ; 
active promoter of Baptist work, di 
April 17 at the age of ninety-five. 


LorENA STREET Baptist church 
recognized by a council in Los Angi 
May 24. 


Obituary 


Robert Franklin Bunnel, was born Dec, 
1845, in Henderson, N. Y., and passed to his 
heavenly home May 29, 1925, at Mina, Ne 

At the age of nine years he came with 
parents to Downers Grove, Ill., where ] 
later united with the Baptist church. 
over fifty years he was a teacher in 
public schools of [Illinois, delibera 
choosing a calling where he could do go 
rather than amass wealth. a 

His life was marked by _ absolute 
allegiance to his convictions of right, sin- 
cerity of purpose, and largeness of heart 
Shortly before his death, he said, “It seen 
as if the time were growing short, 4 
there is no unpleasant thought about 1 
It is a joy to think of seeing Him.” 


There remain of his immediate family, 


his wife, Mrs. M. 
Grove, Ill.; two sons, Franklin of Chie 
Alfred of Berkeley, Calif.; two daught 
Cc. B. Battin, Mina, Nev.; and M 
Ralph Dugan of Sugar Grove; also thirte 
grandchildren and four great-grandchildr 
One son, George, preceded him to 
heavenly country two years ago, 
His memory is blessed. 


Standard City Mis- 


$5,360,000 $2,272,266 $7,632, 
*Wxclusive of donations for ‘‘specifics.’’ 
+Exclusive of amounts which will be received by 
state conventions from national societies. 
{Exclusive of amounts which will be receive 
city mission societies from national soci 
and state conventions. 
“Your finance committee has requested) 


foregoing budget not to expend at a rat 
more than 95 per cent as to the funds f 
donation sources until differently authorized D 
this committee. * 
“The foregoing budget total of $5,36 

from donation sources is based on the agg? 
gate of $6,700,000, which was first tentative 
decided upon for the fiscal year 1925-26, le 
horizontal cut of 20 per cent. Thus the ° 
portionate shares of the participating organiZ 
tions in the aggregate donations are 
changed by the reduction in the budget to 
Further, it is the thought of your finance ¢ 
mittee that should a greater amount than 
360,000 be received from ‘donation sources. 
excess would be distributed in the same pro} 
tions as the initial $5,360,000. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PROMOTIONAL 
EXPENSES | 

“Your finance committee has given due 

sideration to the question of whether, in 


srised. 


fen 


. 


y 18, 1925 


5 


he falling off in donation receipts, the ap- 

ations for promotional expenses, both of the 
(rd of Missionary Cooperation and of the 
se conventions, should be maintained at their 
mer level or also reduced. The argument 
‘oe by some is that promotional expenses are 
» the sales department expenses of a com- 
eial business and that, if the business 
me shows a falling off, the expenditures to 
st sales and thus recover the lost volume of 
mess should be increased rather than de- 
In practice, however, prudent business 
do not act on such a broad statement of 


weiple, if indeed it can be proved such, with- 


jconsidering a great many other factors as 
i. Some of these other factors are (1) the 
sunt of funds which will be available for 


exenditure during the fiscal year, whether for 


expenses or any other purpose, and (2) 
jther basic business conditions are such that 
se is a practical limit to the additional busi- 


‘e| which can be secured regardless of how 


mh is spent for sales expenses, 
despite the earnest and 


intensive efforts 
le during the past fiscal year to raise the 
00,000 from donation sources on which the 


Siget adopted at Milwaukee was based, and 


*h large expenditures for promotional expenses, 


ta budget of $6,700,000. 


7 about $5,000,000 was actually received from 
| denomination. The mere expenditure of 


Hiey for promotional effort gives no assurance 
Wihe raising of an amount in due proportion 


the promotion expenditure. 
it is evident that the promotion expenses for 
udget of $5,360,000 is the same amount as 
The promotion ex- 
ses would be entirely out of line with the 
jet expenditures for home and foreign mis- 
work. Further, if the promotion expenses 
to continue at their present figures, the 
vin the home and foreign mission expendi- 
bs would be in a much greater percentage 


tha the 20 per cent cut in the budget as a 


ile. 

e conclusion of your finance committee 
that the promotion expenses must be cut 
mat least the same proportion as the other 
as in the budget. 


| FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE 
| DENOMINATION 


Owing to the fact that up to the time this 


; fort had to be sent to the printer’s hands 


me 15) balance sheets as of April 30, 1925, 


hl been received from less than one-half of 


q 


i organizations participating in the unified 
get, it has not been feasible for your finance 
jimittee to include in this report any state- 


Mat of the financial position of the denomi- 
fion as a whole at the close of the fiscal 


- 


ich 


vir last completed. 


Should sufficient data be 
«:ived up to the time of the convention to 
ible it to do so, your finance committee will 
mit such information to the convention as 
addendum to this report.” 


Che report of the finance committee 
led out an interesting discussion in 
Rev. W. Harry Freda of Ohio, 
M's. Herbert E. Goodman of Illinois, 
by. J. W. Brougher and Rev. S. J. 


fevington of California took part, all 
® them opposing the adoption of the 


creased budget set up in the report. 
"motion the report was made a special 


der of business for Wednesday morn- 


I 

The evening session opened with a 
‘reopticon presentation of our schools 
ad colleges by Harry W. Myers and 
#er singing, in which Dr. Oscar John- 
sn, pastor of the First Church Tacoma, 
iash., demonstrated, to the delight of 
2 audience, how the old hymn “I am 
jing to the Promised Land” is sung 
ia Tennessee camp meeting, Dr. 
nory W. Hunt, presented the report 
the Roger Williams Memorial, located 
‘Washington, D. C. Frank W. Padel- 
cd, executive secretary of the Board 
© Education then presented the annual 
ort of the board in printed form, a few 
slient excerpts of which are given here. 


After another exhaustive study of organiza- 
as and methods for the missionary training 
9 our boys, we believe we have found a solu- 
‘a to this most perplexing problem. The Royal 
Aibassadors, a missionary organization for 
n-age boys, of which there are 2,000 chap- 
s in the Baptist churches of the South, is 
Anirably adapted to our needs, and already 
¥ have been granted the privilege of using 
Dadapting this organization in whatever way 
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may seem best to suit our needs. We are given 
the utmost liberty in the matter of ritual, by- 
laws, and materials, and we are already at 
work upon our new handbook, which we hope 
may be completed by early fall. 

“This report, presented in his own country, 
offers us opportunity to say that the man who 
labored most assiduously to secure the estab- 
lishment of this Board was President Riley. He 
felt that there was a need and a place for it 
in our denominational life, and he left no stone 
unturned to bring it about. He has been a 
member of the Board from the beginning, and 
was its recording secretary until 1922. Though 
more than half the continent intervenes between 
his residence and Chicago, where the meetings 
are usually held, he has not missed more than 
one or two sessions in fifteen years. In this 
section, where he has wrought a notable work, 
the Board of Education is glad of this oppor- 
tunity to pay its tribute of esteem and affection 
to the man who was primarily responsible for 
its organization, President Riley, of Linfield 
College. 

“During these recent weeks the Board of 
Education has suffered the greatest loss in its 
history. On May 26, Dr. Ernest De Witt Bur- 
ton, President of the University of Chicago, 
“finished his course.’ His going distinctly 
marks the close of a definite period in the life 
of the Board. 

“Doctor Burton had been a member of the 
Board since its organization; was in fact a mem- 
ber of the commission through whose efforts 
the Board came into existence, and drafted the 
agreement under which the Board was con- 
stituted. At the first session after its organiza- 
tion, on October 10, 1912, he was elected chair- 
man, which position he held until May 27, 1923, 
retiring then only because of the arduous duties 
entailed with his new office as president of the 
University of Chicago. 

“It is impossible in any adequate way to re- 
flect the service which Doctor Burton, in this 
position, has rendered to the cause of Chris- 
tian education. Only those who have had most 
intimate knowledge are in a position to ap- 
preciate it. In every respect he was our chief- 
and leader. Whatever the Board has ac- 
complished in the creation of a new educational 
interest, in the ministry to our students, in the 
solution of a multitude of problems, in the up- 
building of our Baptist schools, is due to him 
more than to any other man. To all these 
matters he brought deep interest, great pa- 
tience, and rare wisdom. He gave himself with- 
out reserve. He traveled far and often. He 
gave unlimited time to counsel and conference. 
No problem was too simple to engage his in- 
terest when it was brought to him for advice. 
No problem was too difficult or too complicated 
to win his earnest consideration. When men 
came to him with requests which he could not 
grant they never went away without feeling 
that they had found a friend who had given 
them something better than they had asked for. 

“We are of the opinion that, as a general 
policy, grants which are made by the denomi- 
nation should be made for the permanent de- 
velopment of the school and not for its current 
expenses. We believe that grants for current 
accounts tend to perpetuate a bad financial 
policy and to keep the school in a continual 
condition of always seeking aid to balance ac- 
counts. We believe that it is much better for 
a school to live within its own legitimate in- 
come and make its development dependent upon 
the increase of its endowment and its student 
receipts. There will always be more that a 
school will want to offer than it will have funds 
to give. This is true of the wealthiest uni- 
versity as well as the weakest academy. What 
the denomination should do is to aid in the 
permanent development. 

“The mission study class is making a satis- 
factory appeal, and we believe it has an en- 
during quality. During the preceding year there 
were 7,856 mission study classes reported. The 
average mission study class, according to our 
office records, has twenty members, and this 
gives us a total study class attendance of 157,- 
120. The program meeting record showed 12,183 
program meetings based on the study book ma- 
terials. The number participating in these pro- 
gram meetings in addition to those reached 
through the study classes is 365,490. The total 
number of interested persons reached through 
study classes and program meeting groups is 
522,610. A total of 360 Church Schools of Mis- 
sions was reached, and a large number of per- 
sons of all grades participated in the mission- 
ary reading program of the denomination. These 
figures, if available, would greatly increase the 
number of persons reached by systematic rea'd- 
ing and study. The growing interest in this 
study and reading program makes us hopeful 
that eventually we may substitute a reasonable 
appeal for a quasi coercive one in the securing 
of the large funds necessary to carry forward 
our great missionary enterprises. The record 
of the year just closed is not available as this 
report goes to press,” 


Again the visualized budget was put 
on in dramatic form giving a human 
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view of the kind of work the university 
pastors are doing in thirty-four of our 
state institutions. President Allan Ho- 
ben of Kalamazoo College, Mich., then 
took the platform to answer the practi- 
cal question “Why Go to College?” 
From the frequent interruptions of this 
fine address by enthusiastic applause it 
was quite evident that the speaker was 
able to give more than one reason for 
his being the presiding genius of one 
of our excellent Christian schools. The 
usual arguments for going to college 
were used in an unusual way. 


The last address of the evening was 
given by Rev. D. J. Evans of Missouri. 
“Life Investment after College” was the 
theme and from his wide experience in 
college work and observations of college 
men the speaker drew a series of five 
pictures showing the student graduating 
from college with high ideals and de- 
termined to keep on learning with a view 
to heroic adventure in seeking new paths 
because impatient with things as they 
are. Such a college graduate is willing 
to pay the price of high and holy adven- 
ture in devotion to his ideals and in liv- 
ing to learn he learns how to live. 


Wednesday, July 1 


“Prayer and Missions,” the opening 
study Wednesday morning, led by Dr. 
G. A. Huntley of China, was inherently 
great, but it was conducted in a whirr of 
movement and conversation that made 
effective consideration impossible. At the 
close of the study, an audience that ought 
to have gone to prayer, but had heard 
and understood little, added more noise 
by clapping hands. It was voted to close 
doors for the morning studies. 


The committee on enrolment reported 
more than 1400 delegates registered to 
date, and reported protests from several 
sources against seating delegates from 
Park Avenue church, New York. This 
was made a special order for the after- 
noon. 

Rev. A. W. Beaven presented the re- 
ports of the committee to investigate the 
affairs of the Foreign Mission society. 
The house was full and the listening was 
quiet and eager. The report showed that 
that committee had proceeded in a spirit 
and method of fairness and thoroughness, 
and that the work has cost not more than 
one-fourth of the appropriation made last 
year for this purpose. 


On the question of fairness to all dif- 
fering parties in making appointments, 
the committee did “not find evidence 
which sustains the criticisms that the 
secretaries and the board have knowingly 
appointed those of a liberal type of 
thought because they were liberals, or 
refused others because they were con- 
servative. They state that several appli- 
cants have been rejected because they 
were too liberal, and none, so far as we 
have found, have been rejected merely 
because they were too conservative.” 

While not impeaching the integrity of 
either the board or the appointees, the 
committee recommends concerning the 
examination of candidates: 


“First, that the written statement of 
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belief presented by the candidate be fur- 
nished to each member of the board prior 
to the meeting when the final examina- 
tion is to take place. 


“Second, that some notation be kept 
by the board of the points raised in the 
oral examination, particularly where the 
answers made by the candidate clear up 
any questions raised by the written 
statement. 


“Third, that the records of the candi- 
date’s statements be sufficiently complete 
to indicate what his views are on the 
great doctrines of the Scripture.” 


Certain questionable statements of 
some missionaries were quoted, and the 
committee comments as follows: 

“Those who have expressed views such 
as the above are not many compared with 
the whole number of our missionaries. 
We do not contend that some other 
members of Baptist churches may not 
give the same answers but it is our feel- 
ing that: 

“First, they do not represent what the 
great mass of our people hold or have 
held on these subjects: 

“Second, that these views can hardly 
be construed as coming within the limits 
set by the board, itself; 

“Third, these and others somewhat like 
them indicate a trend of thought which 
if carried to its limit will break down the 
great evangelical convictions at the heart 
of our missionary enterprise; 

“Fourth, that in addition to the ques- 
tion of our convictions, it is also a bad 
policy to select and retain missionaries 
who have a negative or hesitant message 
on the great central conceptions of our 
faith. Such a person lacks an essential 
requisite of a good propagandist for any 
cause; namely, the gift of putting his 
message in enthusiastic affirmation, based 
on solid convictions. 

“Again, such a missionary is bound to 
become a source of misunderstanding be- 
tween workers on the field; 

“Still more, such a person will not 
draw the loyal and united backing of the 
members of our constituency for our 
great missionary enterprise.” 

Critics of the board receive a check- 
ing up in the following terms: 

“We address this word to the critics 
of the board and its missionaries. It 
must be clear that while the right of 
complaint must be preserved, those using 
it must, of course, realize the responsi- 
bility involved and restrict it to well- 
defined cases in which they are clear as 
to the facts, else the time of the board 
will be turned from the constructive work 
in regular fields so constantly awaiting 
their attention, to be wasted on the run- 
ning down of complaints, with the conse- 
quent creation of an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and inquisition that would ruin 
confidence between the board and its 
missionaries and eventually weaken our 
entire work. 

“We remind our Baptist constituency 
of the grave dangers to truth and the 
kingdom attendant upon the public use 
of sweeping generalizations in criticsm, 
based upon some one point often not 
even verified, and the circulation, either 
publicly or privately, of unsubstantiated 


rumors damaging to our work, or work- 
ers. We have been in a situation well 
calculated to reveal the evil effects of 
such a course of action including the ir- 
remediable injustice thus wrought.” 


The conclusion of the report which 
thrilled the convention, ran thus: 


“Finally, we would leave with the de- 
nomination the impression that is deep- 
est of all with us; namely, the vision of 
a great work being carried on for the 
Master in this great missionary enter- 
prise through the sacrifice of time and 
life by thousands of our fellow Baptists. 


“Many of them are going out into the 
hard and dangerous places, ministering 
to the bodies and souls of needy men and 
women in the name of our common Lord, 
and in response to his command, and re- 
ceiving little in compensation but the 
joy of service and the fellowship with 
the living Christ. Engaged in a task that 
is no more theirs than ours they have 
volunteered to do their part, which is 
infinitely the hardest, believing that they 
can depend on us to do our part and give 
them comradeship in prayer, in under- 
standing, and in sacrificial support. 

“As a result of the work done so far 
our fields are, today, the scenes of the 
outpouring of God’s blessing in unprece- 
dented ways. This work must go on 
unhindered. The challenge of their 
sacrifice and the Master’s command must 
be met. Real causes of honest misun- 
derstanding here must be determined and 
corrected. Honest conviction must be 
honored, but ‘agreed to differ but re- 
solved to love,’ we must patiently and 
prayerfully attempt to rise above parti- 
sanship and seek to find the solution of 
our problems which is solely in accord 
with the ‘mind of Christ.’ 

“That this is all that counts we know. 
That it can found we are certain. We 
will not, we are sure, while we move 
toward that final solution, be willing to 
jeopardize the enterprise that has been 
built up by the faithful labors of more 
than one hundred years of missionary 
sacrifice.” 

On behalf of the board, Rev. M. J. 
Twomey of New Jersey made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The Board of Managers of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission society at 
its June meeting received and read this 
report in full with the utmost care, and 
wishes me to speak its appreciation of the 
long and arduous labors of the commit- 
tee in its investigation and in its prepara- 
tion of the report. We do not know that 
it fully satisfies us, but we believe that 
it is as fair and comprehensive as any 
group not intimately acquainted with our 
work and our methods of procedure 
could make. 

“The board wishes me to voice also its 
continued consciousness that it is the 
servant of our denomination, and that it 
is our very earnest desire to carry for- 
ward the great work intrusted to us in 
accordance with your expressed will, and 
in the spirit of our Master. 

“We gladly welcome the constructive 
criticisms in this report, and have voted 
the appointment of a committee to for- 
ward their adoption. We welcome also 


the judgment of men as well as of meas 
ures, and assure you that we shall wit 
justice to all parties (the individuals, th 
denomination, and this work of God 
carry the matters to a conclusion, __ 


“In some things, such as the relatio; 
of education and evangelism where Pro 
portions are constantly changing, w 
shall endeavor to keep the balance try 
We believe that education alone canno 
bring in the day of Christ. But we d 
believe that an educated, spiritual leader 
ship will bring evangelism in to its owr 
In all things we shall continue to see 
divine guidance, and set ourselves t 
follow it.” | 


The report was adopted without be 
ther discussion, and unanimously. 


As soon as President Milliken a 
nounced that discussion of matters perti 
nent to the report was in order Rey 
W. B. Hinson of Oregon went to th 
platform and made an earnest plea fo 
unity on the basis of the report and ii 
view of the crisis facing the denomina 
tion as shown in the address of Rey. F 
L. Anderson for the Foreign Missio: 
society, on the previous day. However 
many of the delegates were not prepares 
to vote on the resolution offered by Doc 
tor Hinson embodying a definite state 
ment of theological beliefs and instruct 
ing the board of the Foreign society t 
recall every missionary who does no 
subscribe to the statement of beliefs a: 
expressed in the resolution. The resolu 
tion was evidently the work of an organ 
ization back of the one who offered it an 
the subsequent insistence of a consider 
able section of the audience on immedi 
ate action on the resolution seemed t 
indicate premeditated plans to force ai 
issue upon the convention without du 
deliberation and mature consideration ot 
the part of all the delegates. Afte 
thirty minutes of discussion in which Dr 
W. B. Riley of Minnesota, Rev. W 
Harry Freda of Ohio, Rev. Harvey J 
Moore of Massackusetr Rev. B. F. Fell 
man of California, Judge F. W. Freemat 
of Colorado and Corwin S. Shank o 
Washington took part, it was voted t 
print the resolution and make it a spe 
cial order for Thursday morning. ay 
resolution follows: 

“Whereas, The report of our cone 
tee appointed a year ago to investigat 
the work on our foreign fields reveal 
both a careful and extensive survey 0 
the same; and 

“Whereas, According to its report 
there are at present upon some of th 
stations men and women who do no 
hold to the fundamentals of the Christia 
faith as historically interpreted by Hep 
tists; and 

“Whereas, The Northern Baptist Gon 
vention in its session in Indianapoli 
adopted the New Testament as our basi 
oi faith; and 

“Whereas, The New Testament clear 
teaches the divine and direct creation 0 
man in the image of God, the plenar: 
inspiration of the Scriptures of both th 
Old and New Testaments, the certail 
Deity of Jesus Christ, involving hi 
virgin birth, his sinless fife, his sacrificia 
death, his bodily resurrection, and ascen 


a to the right hand of God and his 
21rn; 

Whereas, The same Scriptures clearly 
clare the necessity of the sinful soul’s 
‘eeneration in order to redemption; the 
stism of believers a condition of 
“rch membership; and involves for all 
h saved a commission to preach the 
x pel, baptize into the name of the Lord 
feus, and teach them the observance of 
ai things which he has commended; 
trefore 

Be It Resolved, That this convention 
cord its keen appreciation of the work 
this commission; its exceeding great 
jJasure that the commission can report 
aajority of our missionaries loyal to 
- faith once for all delivered; and its 
sifound conviction that in the interest 
peace in our own body and the prog- 
«s of our cause on foreign fields, and 
- honor of our Christ who is the very 
34 of very God, our foreign mission 
«rds are hereby instructed to imme- 
jitely recall every representative, 
yether in evangelistic or educational 
wrk, who denies or even doubts any of 
| great fundamentals of our faith afore- 
antioned, including especially those ap- 


fs faith; and as speedily as possible to 
‘the places thus vacated by equally 
sapetent men and women whose evan- 
ical faith and fervor cannot be ques- 
jiied; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That it is the 
cviction of this convention that no man 
woman should accept place on our 
ision boards who cannot, with whole 
rt, adopt and advocate the historic 


Botist and evangelical faith.” 


\. W. Harris spoke on “Proxy Mini- 
rs,” an address which appeared in 
Te Baptist of July 11. At this point 
Ry. J. Milnor Wilbur of Pennsylvania 
ws elected president of the Board of 
Eucation; Rev. John Mason Wells of 
braska, vice-president; Rev. Robert A. 
Ahworth, secretary. The audience fill- 
the building, eagerly awaited the 
hir when the question of seating the 
diegates from the Park Avenue church, 
w York, should arrive. A murmur 
\ disappointment ran through the hall 
wen the chairman of the credentials 
‘nmittee, Corwin S. Shank, asked for 
ther time, and the report was made 
aspecial matter of business for ten 
lock Thursday morning. 


dr. W. H. Bowler, acting executive 
Siretary of the Board of Missionary 
operation, presented its first annual 
‘ort, reviewing its organization, activi- 
is, promotion of stewardship, develop- 
mnt of specific gifts, distribution of 
lrature, stereopticon service, publicity, 
| circulation of THe Baptisr and 
Ssions, the method of accounting, co- 
Oeration with the women’s organiza- 
ins, receipts for the year, and the spir- 
ial motivation of the whole work. It 
arears that the total donation receipts 
the year amount to $5,426,033.32. 


Mr. E. H. Rhoades of Ohio spoke 
Siphically on “The Committee Work of 

: Boards,” and Mr. Henry Bond of 
rmont gave a snappy talk about “Im- 
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provement of the Board’s Headquarters.” 
Dr. John A. Earl spoke on THE BaAprIst, 
and Dr. W. B. Lipphard on Missions. 


After some earnest and practical words 
from Dr. W. H. Bowler on the necessity 
of the local churches of the convention 
paying their missionary money to the 
Board of Cooperation for distribution 
once a month, the afternoon session was 
brought to a close by prayer offered by 
Rev. G. W. Cassidy of Kansas. 


The evening service of Wednesday was 
opened with a dramatic presentation of 
the work of state conventions. The re- 
port of the commission on social service 
was read by Dr. U. M. McGuire, secre- 
tary of the commission. Striking quota- 
tions are here inserted from the body of 
this report. 

“Spiritual regeneration and social re- 
demption always go hand in hand. There 
can be no effective social progress that is 
not inspired and controlled by religious 
ideals and motives. There is no real re- 
ligion that does not express itself in all 
the relations and activities of life. 

“Social conditions change, and from 
time to time particular areas of social 
life are thrust into view as requiring spe- 
cial attention. Every such emergent so- 
cial stress gives a special opportunity for 
the Christian spirit to express itself in 
human service, and sounds a call of duty 
as imperative as the cross of Christ. A 
survey of the field reveals certain large 
areas of life in which at the present time 
there is special need for the constructive 
and remedial social expression of Chris- 
tianity, as follows: 


“1, Sex hygiene and morals, eugenics 
and child welfare. 

“2. Opium, narcotics, alcoholism, and 
prohibition. 

“3. Government, crime, and lawlessness. 

“4, Social institutions: the four primary 
institutions, family, church, industry, 
state; their Christian meaning and 
kingdom values. 

“5. The family: marriage and divorce, 
economic factors, home training. 

“6. Industry: organization, cooperation, 
control, wages, profits, hours, condi- 
tions, unrest, unemployment. 

“7. Agriculture: economic, social, and 
religious life of the rural commun- 
ity; cooperation, government aid. 

“8. Standard of living: housing, luxury, 
waste, inequality, poverty. 

“9. Play: recreation, amusement, ath- 
letics, sports, commercialization. 
“10. Natural resources such as coal, for- 

ests, waters; their conservation, de- 

velopment, use, and control. 
“11. Property, its rights, duties, limita- 
tions; public and private ownership. 
Electrical power, its sources, de- 
velopment, applications, distribution, 
and control. 
“13. International and interracial rela- 
tions, economic rivalry, migration; 
especially how to organize govern- 
ment so as to prevent war. 
Education: church school, study 
club, forum, chautauqua, the inquiry; 
public, parochial, and _ private 
schools; the reading of the people; 
shows. 


“This enumeration is 


“14. 


not. strictly 
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analytical and obviously not exhaustive. 
It indicates in a mere running sketch 
those areas of life and of living together 
in which the most pressing moral prob- 
lems of the present time arise. A casual 
survey of it will reveal that it is the field 
in and throughout which the family, the 
church, the school, the government, and 
any other fundamental institution must 
function in order to solve the vital prob- 
lems and serve the necessary purposes 
of life at the present time. It is the field 
concerning which the people generally 
must be informed at least in an ele- 
mentary way, and in which they must 
intelligently practice their religion, for it 
is the field in which they must live. 
Popular religion, therefore, must be so- 
cialized and social science popularized 
and evangelized. The people must be 
inspired to carry into their common life 
the Christly passion of good-will and 
taught how to make that passion intelli- 
gently effective in the practice of actual 
living together. Above all, Christian 
people must realize that they are to seek 
the kingdom of God in and through all 
the relations and institutions of life.” 


Rev. A. Ray Petty of New York fol- 
lowed the report with an impassioned 
message on “The Implications and Ap- 
plications of Social Service.” The argu- 
ment for a gospel broad enough to take 
in the community as well as the indi- 
vidual was strongly supported by wide 
references to the teachings of Christ. 
Sowing the seed of the gospel must be 
accompanied by the preparation of the 
soil. The sour, stinking, preoccupied soil 
of a tenement district in a great city like 
New York is a difficult field in which to 
awaken and keep alive Christian aspira- 
tion and moral character. The address 
was heard by a great audience filling 
every nook and aisle of the temple and 
the prolonged applause at the close gave 
evidence that the message had gone 
home. 


Rev. C. Oscar Johnson of Tacoma, 
Wash., happily introduced his subject by 
some facetious references to the preced- 
ing speaker and to convention sectional- 
ism as revealed in the various parties 
holding caucuses in different hotels every 
night from the close of the evening serv- 
ice until after midnight. ‘The Obliga- 
tions and Opportunities of Evangelism,” 
the subject of Doctor Johnson’s address, 
was argued and illustrated with telling 
logic and racy, natural humor. The 
obligations of evangelism were supported 
by the example of Jesus, by the practice 
of the early church, by the history of 
our denomination and by the fact of our 
own experience in conversion. On the 
other hand the opportunities of evangel- 
ism are as many as the obligations— 
opportunities in the home, among our 
own kind, with peoples of other races in 
our own land and in other lands. Doctor 
Johnson is a giant in physical propor- 
tions and his fine physique carries a heart 
that matches it, a mind incapable of be- 
ing closed and narrow. The evening ses- 
sion was a means of blessing to the many 
delegates who have come to the conven- 
tion for inspiration and not for exploita- 
tion. 
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Thursday, July 2 

Closing the doors for the devotional 
half hour, as ordered yesterday, made 
a great improvement in the matter of 
silence, attention and impressiveness. 
The mood of worship was further deep- 
ened by a few words of President Milli- 
ken. Doctor Huntley, with a short in- 
troductory prayer of striking fitness, 
continued the moving studies on prayer. 

As the people thronged into the audi- 
torium at the opening of the doors, some- 
body in the rear struck up the hymn, 
“My Faith Looks up to Thee,” and it 
was sung with deep fervor by more than 
a thousand voices. 

Registrations number to date 1564. 
Protests against seating four delegates 
from Park Avenue church, New York, 
were reported by the committee on 
credentials and recommended the seat- 
ing of these delegates in the following 


form: 

“In the foregoing list of delegates from New 
York the credentials of Dr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Woelfkin, and Dr. and Mrs... E. C. Corder, 
were issued by the Park Avenue Baptist church. 
Certain written protests have been lodged with 
your committee against seating these four dele- 
gates. These protests are largely based upon 
the action of the church as reported in a cir- 
cular mailed to the pastors of the community 
in which the church declares for certain 
changes in church policy, and announces the 
election of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick as its 
pastor. We find that the church has not yet 
effected any of these proposed changes, and 
while Doctor Fosdick has accepted the call of 
the church, his membership is not yet lodged 
with the church, and his pastorate is not sched- 
uled to begin before Oct. 1, 1926. 

“Our investigation discloses the fact that the 
Park Avenue Baptist church has complied with 
all the requirements of the by-laws entitling it 
to name delegates, that it has been accredited 
the right since the convention was organized 
and sent delegates each year to the convention; 
that it now has the same pastor that it has had 
for years, and is now operating under the same 
rules and requirements as to membership as 
heretofore; that it is still a member of the 
New York Convention, and the New York City 
Association. 

“We are therefore of the opinion that these 
delegates are entitled to seats in the conven- 
tion. Our recommendation herein contained is 
based solely on the policy and practice of this 
church as they now obtain.” 


Dr. Joshua Gravett of Denver moved a 
a substitute having the expressed effect 
to bar the delegates from Park Avenue 
church. With a careful statement of the 
parliamentary situation, the president 
ruled the motion out of order. Doctor 
Gravett moved an appeal from the deci- 
sion, and argued that the Park Avenue 
church, by its own actions, has ceased 
to be a Baptist church. 

Judge F. W. Freeman of Colorado 
took issue with the president, and with 
implications that good faith had been 
violated by a resort to technicality, he 
challenged the correctness of the ruling. 
His time was extended by request of the 
president and, amid some excitement and 
confusion of reasoning, he said that the 
ruling though technically defensible was 
unfortunate. 

Rev. V. H. Cowsert of California 
twnoved a substitute to reject this report 
of the committee, and to reject the Park 
Avenue delegates. It was laid aside for 
later action. 

Dr. Charles A. Brooks of Chicago 
made an eloquent plea for deliberate and 
consistent Baptist procedure. Rev. G. D. 
Knights of California raised the question 
whether we think more of money than 
of loyalty. The chair was sustained by 
a clear majority. 


Rev. Russell Brougher of Paterson, N. 
J., pleaded for some chance for the con- 
vention to express itself on the action 
of the Park Avenue church. His re- 
marks were passionate and were loudly 
applauded. Dr. W. S. Abernethy of 
Washington, D. C., moved a vote on the 
report. A long series of questions and 
explanation and playing for position fol- 
lowed, in which Dr. C. Wallace Petty, 
asked by some one what had ‘become of 
our program on evangelism, replied, “It 
has been set aside today for a program 
of militarism.” In reply to a question, 
“Where are we at now?” the president 
replied, “We are in the middle of the 
Longer Catechism.” At length the whole 
situation became humorous, and every- 
body stood and sang lustily, “Let the 
Lower Lights Be Burning.” The origi- 
nal report of enrolment was _ re-read. 
After much more confused wrangling 
from the floor, a standing vote adopted 
that report by a majority of 912 to 364, 
thus seating the Park Avenue delegates. 

While the vote was pending a beauti- 
ful bouquet of roses was presented to 
President Milliken, whose clearness, fair- 
ness and accuracy, and charming manner 
in the long and grilling sessions had 
won the whole convention. As _ this 
bouquet was handed to him, the whole 
assembly arose spontaneously with the 
Chautauqua salute. i 

The opening session of the afternoon 
was graciously punctuated with greetings 
from the Baptists of Sweden, from the 
Southern Baptist Convention, from the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, from the Baptist Conventions of 
Ontario and Quebec and Western Can- 
ada. These greetings were read by Rev. 
W. C. Bitting, corresponding secretary, 
who at the same time took occasion to 
read the names of certain brethren who 
were not able to attend the convention 
on account of illness. 


The secretary was instructed to re- 
spond to all these with suitable messages. 
The special order being due at this hour, 
Rev. W. B. Riley, recognized by the 
chair, offered a. resolution intended to 
bring the Hinson resolution before the 
convention for action without resort to 
the vote of states, according to the unit 
rule provided for in the by-laws of the 
convention. The resolution offered by 
Doctor Riley was declared out of order 
because it was out of harmony with the 
by-laws of the convention. Rev. Robt. 
V. Meigs of Illinois, in an original and 
characteristic speech which captured the 
audience, presented an amendment strik- 
ing out the creedal statement contained 
in the Hinson resolution and substituting 
a brief and general statement covering 
the progress of the kingdom of God. 
The amendment was further discussed 
by E. L. Estabrook of Pennsylvania; 
Rev. W. B. Riley of Minnesota; Rev. 
David J. Evans of Missouri; Corwin S. 
Shank of Washington; A. V. Wakeman, 
a missionary from Africa; Rev. J. W. 
Brougher of California; Rev. Clinton 
Wunder of New York; Rev. W. B. Hin- 
son of Oregon and others. After nearly 
two hours of intense discussion for and 
against the amendment, the previous 
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question was voted and the amendme 
carried by a large majority. The gs 
called Hinson resolution as amend: 
appears below: “ 


“Whereas, The Report of our committee ¢ 
pointed a year ago to investigate the work 
our foreign fields reveals both a careful and ; 
tensive survey of the same; and 

“Whereas, According to its report there 
at present upon some of the stations men a 
women who do not hold to the fundament 
of the Christian faith as historically interpret 
by Baptists; and 

“Whereas, The Northern Baptist Convent 
in its session in Indianapolis adopted the N 
Testament as our basis of faith; 

“Be 1t resolved that we urge upon our forej 
mission board such action in the light of { 
facts reported by the commission as seems 
them will best conserve our denominational - 
terests and best advance the kingdom of Go; 


In the evening all signs of storm a 
stress had disappeared. Every one sai 
with enthusiasm and broke into laught 
at the slightest occasion. . 


Rev. J. J. Ross of Vancouver, By} 
fraternal delegate from the weste 
provinces of Canada, and who had spe 
six years in pastoral work in the Unit 
States, received a hearty welcome a 
spoke graciously. 


Rev. E. W. Sayles, pastor of the Fi: 
church, Ottawa, Ontario, was introduc 
as fraternal delegate from Ontario a 
Quebec. Tall, strong and with firm ba 
tone voice that carried easily to t 
farthest corner of the galleries, he enu 
erated some of the notable men whe 
Canada has contributed to the religio 
and educational forces of the Unit 
States. 


_ Home missions had the right of way 
this session, and the annual report of t 
Woman’s Home Mission society w 
presented by Katherine S. Westfall, ex 
utive secretary. We give a few of t 
high points in the report. : 


“The national committee of the Golden an 
versary has held frequent meetings during — 
year which have included at times chairmen 
committees and district leaders. As the pl: 
have developed there has been an increasing | 
and enthusiasm in the celebration of the fifti 
birthday of the society which has gradu 
extended from east to west throughout © 
churches. 5 

“At the meeting of the finance committee 
the Northern Baptist Convention in Mareh, 
which representatives of the society were DPI 
ent, the suggestion and, request were made t 
an intensive campaign for the securing 
pledges for the $500,000 Golden annivers 
fund be made in May, 1925, as that time seen 
to be best fitted to other denominational pla 

“On March 24 and 25 a conference was h 
including the national committee, chairmen 
committees and the chairmen of the distri 
Plans were outlined for district, state and 
sociation setting-up conferences to make pre 
rations for the intensive solicitation of pled 
and gifts from individuals May 24 to June 8. 

“The society recognized that nothing sho 
be done to interfere with the plans to sec 
the operating budgets of the current year 
after the close of the year, April 30, the W 
will go forward intensively. - 

“Lights and shadows have characterized 
financial problems of the society during 
year. At the beginning of the year the 
problem was to reduce the budget 10 per ¢ 
This involved entirely withdrawing from §& 
eral schools, reducing the appropriation 
others, closing several mission stations | 
withdrawing missionaries from others, also 
ducing the appropriations for Christian : 
canization work and for the Baptist Mission 
Training school. These reductions were dra 
and worked serious hardship to those in . 
As this report is written the final staten 
from the treasurer’s department is not ay’ 
able. re 
“The year 1923-24 closed with an accumula 
deficit of $82,763.17 and one of the bright lig 
of the record of the year was the generous | 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the first of th 
year of $85,000 to pay the debt of the 
as of April 30, 1924. This gift was mad 
memorial to Mr. Rockefeller’s mother, 
The interest and 
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e of Mr. Rockefeller were deeply appreciated 
the board, 

The total approved budget for the year 
1-25: was $388,340. The receipts from do- 
ton sources to April 15, 1925, amount to 
1,785.81 Or $22,303.27 more than for the same 
jod last year. The borrowed money for the 
r as of April 15, 1925, amounted to $116,- 
03 with interest amounting to $5,377.77. It 
been necessary to borrow this large amount 
yrder to pay the salaries of missionaries and 
tehers and for the conduct of the work. 
Receipts from matured annuities to April 
1/1925, have been $2700, which is $3450 less 
tin last year, and receipts from legacies $14,- 
473 or $173.43 less than last year. New an- 
‘ty gifts to April 15 amount to $25,443.49 or 
$1806.11 less than the preceding year. 

_ \Another light among the shadows was a 
sicific gift of $8,333.33 from interested friends 
irDhio, to be used to meet emergencies caused 
p:a reduced budget. This fund has been used 
tcassist in times of pressing needs, 

Specific gifts from friends in Connecticut 
h’e made possible the erection of a new laun- 
d@ at Mather school and the same friends have 
pvided for the extensive repairs needed on the 
scool building at Puebla, Mexico. The finance 
eamittee of the board has met frequently and 
bh given most careful consideration to the ex- 
pditures and to the investment of annuities 
a trust funds.” 


jpace will not permit an extensive 
qotation from this excellent report. We 
ue every Baptist to get a copy of the 
rvort and read it. 


che report of the American Baptist 
me Mission society was submitted 
b Dr. Chas. L. White, executive secre- 
tey, a few items of the report are here 
avended. 


Missionaries under appointment by the 
Aerican Baptist Home Mission Society report- 
04639 baptisms during the year ending April 
3(1925. Baptisms that followed the work of 
eyngelism in the fifteen schools for negroes in 
th South supported and partially supported by 
t} society and baptisms attending the labors 
oithe general evangelists of the society, are 
ni included in this total. There were 1220 bap- 
tias by foreign-speaking pastors, 1057 on 
Lin-American fields and 1010 by chapel-car 
ai colporter missionaries, the latter, except in 
fii states, under joint appointment by the Pub- 
tion society and the Home Mission society. 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
isilot a large syphon, receiving and giving the 
sae amount, a mere convenient denomina- 
iial device to distribute missionary gifts from 
1 part of the country to another and allowing 
tim to mingle and flow blindly without intelli- 
eit direction wherever they will; it is not only 
ajeservoir receiving gifts, that naturally flow 
dim the mountainside, conducting these offer- 
irs through carefully constructed channels to 
raote possessions; but it is a vast national 
irgation project often pushing its waters to 
ti highest altitudes. Were it to withdraw 
itgifts whole states would thirst for the water 
oilife. This society is a wise distributer of 
tl gifts of the strong for the assistance of the 
wik. It is a trustee, investing talents of serv- 
icand money in the souls of needy men. Such 
atational missionary organization solicits gifts 
f all who are strong and prosperous today 
faothose who are unexpectedly facing reverses 
21, who see a work which they cannot ac- 
eaplish without the assistance of others.” 


Rev. H. L. Clouse, for nearly thirty 
yirs a missionary among the Kiowa 
Idians of Oklahoma, gave a vivid pic- 
tre of life among the Indians. Then 
it pastor of the Japanese Baptist church 
Sacramento, Calif., Rev. H. Y. Shibata, 
Soke with characteristic accent and 
enestness about the Japanese problem 
9 the Pacific coast, pleading for Chris- 
ia courtesy and racial good-will. Bes- 
§ Caldwell represented work among 
Iian boys and girls and Mildred Cum- 
slag. spoke interestingly of her work 
a.ong the Chinese in San Francisco. At 
Ts point a simple dramatic exercise was 
wil executed by a dozen Chinese girls 
uder the direction of Miss Alice Snape, 
Ssionary among the Chinese of Seat- 
ti and daughter of Dr. and Mrs. John 
ape of Oakland, Calif. Mrs. Clara D. 
ikham, president of the Missionary 
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training school, Chicago, spoke on the 
fruits of the school during its forty-four 
years of existence. The fruits are high 
educational standards, variety of service 
for which young women are trained and 
loyalty to Christ, which the students 
demonstrate. Miss Blanche Parks spoke 
for the woman’s department of the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity school, Cali- 
fornia, which is a department of the 
educational work of the Woman’s Home 
Mission society. Miss Naomi Fletcher 
gave a talk on Christian Americanization 
which captured the weary audience be- 
cause of the originality which the speak- 
er put into her brief message. Miss 
Mary Moody visualized her short talk on 
nursing work in Mexico by the aid of 
two young women in costume. Mrs. 
Ida Warner spoke of her educational 
work in South America. Though the 
hour was late quite a number of the 
audience remained to hear Rey. Antino 
Parajon of Nicaraugua, who spoke in- 
terestingly and was interpreted by Rev. 
C. S. Detweiler, in charge of the Latin- 
American work of the Home Mission 
society. Rev. E. R. Brown in charge of 
our Mexican work, said he would rather 
speak of putting the “I can” into 
Mexican than to speak on his subject, 
“The Implications of Mexican Immigra- 
tion.” The impatience of God is an 
implication. God’s patience wore. out 
waiting for American Christian churches 
to go to Mexico and he brought Mexico 
into America. Baptist responsibility is 
implied. Mexicans when converted nat- 
urally turn to the Baptists because the 
Baptists are the antithesis of Roman 
Catholicism, which in Mexico is un- 
spiritual and wholly formal. Mr, Brown 
gave one of the best addresses of the 
program to a small audience because 
the hour was late and the excitement 
of the day had been too much of a 
strain for many. 


Friday, July 3. 


It is Friday morning. The great pro- 
gram of missionary inspiration and evan- 
gelism has been blasted by needless and 
futile debate over things of minor im- 
portance. The terms of membership in 
Park Avenue church and the prescrip- 
tion of a brief creedal statement for the 
testing of missionary orothodoxy were 
surely not matters of the highest im- 
portance. The proper method of dealing 
with the former question was obvious 
under the rules and called for no debate. 
President Milliken pointed it out clearly, 
and Judge F. W. Freeman, with equal 
clearness, pronounced the ruling correct. 
Nevertheless, there was long and con- 
fused debate on the ruling. 

Even less excusable was the contro- 
versy about the creed question. At the 
complaint of a dissatisfied group at Mil- 
waukee last year, a committee had been 
appointed to investigate the orthodoxy 
of foreign missionaries. The complain- 
ants had been represented on the com- 
mittee and had approved its entire per- 
sonnel. The committee had completed 
its work. It had made its report. The 
report had been accepted without criti- 
cism, objection or amendment and by 
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unanimous vote of the full convention. 
The way was clear to peace and a good 
understanding which the angels them- 
selves must Have wished to guard 
against wanton or misguided disturbance. 
Then came the Hinson resolution, re- 
opening the whole question, imposing ad- 
ditional conditions of peace, reopening 
the whole subject to debate, and accom- 
panied by repeated threats that unless 
the resolution should be adopted its ad- 
vocates were prepared to cut off finan- 
cial support from the foreign mission 
work. 

Decisively defeated on bothissues, lead- 
ing spokesmen of the minority indicate 
their settled purpose to dictate the policy 
or wreck the work of the convention. 
They have been unable to dictate. That 
is the simple historical fact as Friday 
morning dawns. It remains to be seen 
whether there is restorative grace suffi- 
cient to redeem the remaining days of 
the convention from deepening discredit 
and futility. 

The Friday program opened half an 
hour earlier than usual with a _ small 
crowd but an interesting mission study 
Bye ro Ce Ay shi oolrs: 


At the opening of the business pro- 
gram, the attendance was little more 
than half the maximum of yesterday. 
The singing was still enthusiastic and 
Mr. Arlander still as smiling and vigor- 
ous as ever in leadership. But why have 
none of the great hymns of the church 
been heard in this convention? Having 
converted the program into controversial 
jazz, perhaps the music has caught the 
prevailing mood. 


Harry Stone of Oregon came to the 
front with a resolution to create a com- 
mittee of five to promote cooperation, 
and. it was referred to the executive com- 
mittee. 


Judge Freeman introduced a resolution 
on the Park Avenue case in the terms 
following: 


“This convention, according to its articles of 
incorporation is ‘to give expression to the 
opinions of its constitutency upon moral, re- 
ligious, and denominational matters, and to 
promote denominational unity and efficiency in 
efforts for the evangelization of the world.’ 

“By its by-laws, Article I, Section 1, para- 
graph ‘a,’ it is apparent that its membership 
is composed of ‘accredited delegates from Bap- 
tist churches in the United States.’ 

‘Baptist churches in the United States’ have 
been organized on the common belief that such 
churches were of divine origin and appointment 
as to polity, officers, ordinances and program, 
That Jesus Christ is the Head and Lord of the 
churches, that the New Testament is the sale 
and sufficient law of the kingdom and of the 
churches; and that this law of Christ permits 
believers only as members of his churches; that 
it recognizes nothing as baptism save the im- 
mersion of the believer in water upon profes- 
sion of faith; that in the Lord’s Supper it 
recognizes no sacerdotal power of those who 
aldminister it and no sacramental qualities in 
the elements by virtue of which it conveys grace 
through any change of the elements, The 
churches are charged with the duty of the ad- 
ministration of these ordinances. Loyalty and 
devotion to the expressed will of Christ con- 
tained in the New Testament is the distinctive 
and guiding principle of Baptists, and to make 
known and carry out this will is the chief duty 
of the churches, and to further this accomplish- 
ment cooperatively through the churches is the 
sole justification of conventions, boards, and so- 
cieties, constituting our denominational agencies. 

“a. If a church ceases in fact to be a Baptist 
church in faith and practice, it immediately 
loses its right to accredit delegates to this con- 
vention. 

“bh, If a church ceases to be denominational 
in sympathy, loyalty and objective, it has,.no 
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right to accredit delegates to this convention, 
whose plan of operation for the evangelization 
of the world cannot express itself except de- 
nominationally. Of these questions the conven- 
tion is the sole judge, 

“In a circular sent out entitled; ‘Call of Dr. 
Fosdick to Park Avenue Baptist Church,’ 
marked ‘For Reference’, which circular has 
been broadcasted to the public and particularly 
to the Baptist ministers located within the 
bounds of the Northern Baptist Convention, this 
church has announced its purpose and plan to 
make marked and radical departure from the 
standard of polity, doctrine and practice of 
‘Baptist churches in the United States’, which 
plan has caused and will continue to cause 
disunity, confusion and discord in the delibera- 
tions of this convention and its affiliated and 
cooperating organizations, and will tend to de- 
feat and destroy cooperation and efficiency in 
the cooperative denominational program of this 
convention. That the widespread publiciy 
given to the purpose and plan of this church 
and resultant disturbance of the peace and 
unity and cooperation of the constituency of 
this convention makes it pertinent and even 
urgently desirable that this convention ‘give 
expression to the opinion of its constituency’ 
on this important denominational matter. 


“Resolved; Therefore, that we ‘do hereby ex- 
press our keen regret and emphatic disapproval 
of the course announced by said church, which 
has given and will continue to give much pain 
and disquietude to large numbers of the 
churches, associations and conventions affiliated 
or associated with this convention and its de- 
nominational program and thereby tends to de- 
feat and destroy unity, efficiency anid coopera- 
tion, and we hereby express to said church our 
keen and fraternal hope that it will not pursue 
the course it has announced, which in the 
opinion of this convention would result in mak- 
ing this church thereafter ineligible to accredit 
delegates to this convention. That this expres- 
sion is the more necessary in view of the action 
of this convention heretofore taken in holding 
valid the credentials of the delegates because 
the church has not yet put into effect and op- 
eration the plans announced and that there- 
fore the status of the church at this time in 
relation to this convention was unchanged.” 


Consideration of the resolution was 
set for tomorrow at 9:30 a. m. 


A motion to rescind the resolutions of 
Mr. Meigs was made. Rev. J. J. Grace 
of California, the mover, supported it in 
a passionate speech, and it was indefi- 
nitely postponed by a decisive majority. 
Meanwhile, vital matters waited for op- 
portunity to be heard, including an ex- 
ercise by a group of Japanese children 
who were compelled to wait through the 
tiresome debates of yesterday; and Doc- 
tor Skevington, chairman of the commit- 
tee on order of business protested 
against such further interruption of the 
program. 


Officers of the convention were elected 
as follows: 


General Officers. 


President, Edwin H. Rhoades, Jr., 
Ohio; Vice-president, W. C. Coleman, 
Kansas; Second Vice-President, Roy L. 
Hudson, Pennsylvania; corresponding 
secretary, Rev. Wm. C. Bitting, St. 
Louis, Mo.; recording secretary, Rev. 
Maurice A. Levy, Pittsfield, Mass.; sta- 
tistical secretary, Rev. Chas. A. Walker, 
Dover, Del.; treasurer, Frank L. Miner, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Members of the Executive Committee. 


Term expiring, 1928: Dr. Geo. Earl, 
Minnesota; Mrs. E. C. Herrick, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. J. A. Lichty, New York; 
G. A. Prescott, Michigan; John Newton 
Lackey, Connecticut; Rev. Brewster 
Adams, Nevada; Rev. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher, California; Judge W. H. Wit- 
ty, Idaho; R. H. Ismon, New Jersey; 
Arthur G. Crane, Vermont. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society 
President, Carl E. Milliken, Maine; 
first vice-president, Rev. Charles Alvin 
Brooks, Illinois; second vice-president, 
T. J. Davis, Montana; recording secre- 
tary, Wm. B. Lipphard, New York; 


treasurer, Geo. B. Huntington, New 
York. 
Board of Managers 
Term expires 1928 
James A. Francis, California; W. A. 


Jameson, New York; Fred T. Field, 
Massachusetts; Prof. Henry B. Robins, 
Rochester, N. Y.; T. Raymond, St. John, 
New York; William T. Sheppard, 
Massachusetts; Frederick E. Taylor, 
Indiana; M. Joseph Twomey, New Jer- 
sey; H. M. Fillebrown, Rhode Island. 


Term expires 1926. 
D. B. MacQueen, New York. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. 

President, Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Chi- 
cago; foreign vice-president, Mrs. Nathan 
R. Wood, Massachusetts; administrative 
vice-president, Mrs. Howard » Wayne 
Smith, Pennsylvania; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. S. Abernethy, Washington, 
DeGe 


Members at Large of the Board of 
Managers, 

Mrs. Clayton D. Eulette, Chicago; Mrs. 
G. Howard Estey, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Curtis Lee Laws, New York; Mrs. 
F. L. Anderson, Newton Center, Mass.; 
Mrs. Stephen Lesher, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. W. C. Coleman, Kansas; Mrs. Geo. 
Wheaton Taft, Illinois. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 

Mrs. Geo. W. Coleman, 
first vice-president, Mrs. 
New York; second 
John Nuveen, Illi- 
Mrs) Sat 


President, 
Massachusetts; 
Geo. Caleb Moor, 
vice-president, Mrs. 
nois; recording secretary, 
Jennings, Illinois. 


For Board of Managers. 
Term expires 1928. 


Mrs. Harvey O. Dobson, New York; 
Mrs. Smith Thomas Ford, Illinois; Mrs. 
John -Goetz, ‘New “York; “Mrs.+ Hy Ff. 


Googins, Illinois; Mrs. Harry Graff, New 
York; Miss Martha E. Harris, Illinois; 
Miss Mary L. Howard, Connecticut; Mrs. 
W. H. Hunt, New Jersey; Mrs. M. J. 
Twomey, New Jersey. 

Term expires 1926. (To fill vacancy): 
Mrs. B. D. Barber, Illinois. 

Term expires 1927. (To fill vancancy): 
Mrs. Fred A. Grow, Illinois. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 

President, Judge Frank S. Dietrich, 
Idaho; first vice-president, F. P. Beaver, 
Ohio; second vice-president, G. L. Allin, 
New York; third vice-president, Hon. 
Grant M. Hudson, Michigan; recording 
secretary, Miss Susan T. Keese, New 
York. 

Board of Managers. 
Term expires 1928. 


Rev. A. K. deBlois, Massachusetts; S. 
W. Huff, New York City; Rev. Freder- 
ick Lent, New York; Rev. John M. 
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Moore, New York; Mrs. I. H. O’Har; 
Pennsylvania; Rev. C. Wallace Pett 
Pennsylvania; C. H. Prescott, "@imj 
Mark D. Stiles, New York; Prof. R } 
Vaughan, Massachusetts. 


The American Baptist Publication 
Society. 

President, Alvan T. Fuller, Mass 
chusetts; vice-presidents, Rev. C, jy 
Kemper, West Virginia, and Rey. W; 
H. Geistweit, Ohio; corresponding se 
retary, Rev. Wm. H. Main, Penns} 
vania; recording secretary, Rev. Charl 
N. Arbuckle, Massachusetts; treasure 
Geo. L. Estabrook, Pennsylvania. 


Members of Board of Managers. 
Term expiring 1928. 

E. B. Collmer, Pennsylvania; Re 
Gove G. Johnson, District of Columbi 
H. King MacFarlane, Pennsylvani 
John D. Rhoades, Ohio; Levi L. Rt 
Pennsylvania; Rev. Joseph E. Sagebee 
Pennsylvania; Roger W. Swetland, Ne 
Jersey. 

Members at large for the Board | 
Missionary Cooperation are the same 
last year: Mrs. W. H. Ballard, Pas 
dena, Calif.; Mrs. H. F. Compton, Sez 
tle, Wash.; Mrs. F. W. Cottell) "Gi 
cinnati, Ohio; Mrs. E. C. Herrick, #; 
River, Mass.; Mrs. W. A. Montgome: 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. F. M. Newcom 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. F. C. Nicke 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Nellie | 
Prescott, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. F. 


Smith, Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Henry Bond moved a resoluti 
proposing a uniform fiscal year for ; 
the cooperating societies, and it w 
adopted. 

The resolution carried over from ye 
terday, authorizing the foreign societi 
to solicit special gifts over and abo 
the regular budget was called up. L 
Frederick L. Anderson and Mrs. Goo 
man, for their respective societies, stat 
that the measure will avert the cris 
impending of the withdrawals from tl 
foreign field. Support from. officials 
the other missionary societies sent 
wave of warm enthusiasm through # 
convention. Disaster on the foreig 
field was averted and tears of gratitu 
were visible in many faces. The resol 
tion was adopted by unanimous conse! 

Doctor Skevington moved the cr 
ation of a committee of ten to consid 
and coordinate the distribution of # 
various items in the budget, and it was: 
ordered. A motion was made by Doct 
Brooks to send greeting and encourag 
ment to our missionaries on the forei 
fields. a 
Dr. Hight C. Moore of Nashvill 
Tenn., delegate from the Southern Ba 
tist Convention, spoke. In happy spi 
and word he complimented the Northe: 
Convention on its broad outlook, its mi 
tancy and the skil! of its president. 
conceded that both North and Sou 
have those who “would rather efferves 
than coalesce,” and with inspiring A 
quence he proclaimed the unity of 
tists everywhere. 

A cooperative program dealing wi 
evangelism ensued, and Dr. H. F. St 
well started it off with an account of 
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ing tide of evangelism among the peo- 
and of the creation of a cooperative 
mmittee of the Home Mission society, 
+h Dr. Frank A. Smith as chairman, to 
evangelism through the 


Edward Holyoke of Calvary 
eich Providence, R. I., urged that 
eingelism is the supreme need of the 
p:sent juncture. “We are living in 
Brerica in a pyramid that is standing 
pa apex,” he said. “Our economic 
riources, power, science, education, 
cmot save us. Civilization depends 
mre upon the heart than upon the in- 
tdect. Humanity can engineer its way 
ia better world when love is in its 
hirt. Religion and education must go 
hid in hand. We and God have busi- 
nis together. The head not inspired by 
aight heart finds a devil’s devices. The 
stl of education is the education of the 
sil. 

Our nation needs a rebirth in its 
pmitive spirit. America is ours to 
ingelize. Before we can bring China 
(Christ we must bring North America 
(Christ. The principles of our nation 
al those of our denomination are so 
ch alike as to place on us a special 
(ponsibility for the evangelism of the 
nion. Our principles of liberty, democ- 
ry and union are necessary to save the 
antry. Ours to give the world a living 
e:mple of a brotherhood agreed to dif- 
f, resolved to love and united to serve. 
Anew passion for evangelism will bring 
b:k the heroic age.” 
dr. Frank M. Goodchild conducted the 
drotional half hour, and a majority of 
| audience remained to enjoy it. He 
«da paper on “Abiding in Christ,” im- 


Me in matter, but his voice scarcely 


2d the room, and the audience was 
turbed by the rumor that a member 
othe convention had just been drowned. 
Tere was hardly a moment in which 
»ple were not moving around the 
om. The message was of great spirit- 
i worth, and left in the room the fra- 
=.nce of Christ. One significant state- 
mnt was this: “I believe in creeds, 
b; we may be so intimate with Him 
it we shall have no use for creeds.” 
first on the platform in the afternoon 
S a group of Japanese women and 
lldren—one a baby in arms, looking 
tiously about the rooms. Most were 
dissed in Japanese costume, full in 
‘asure and rich in color. One of the 
uintest features of their program was 
notion song in Japanese by a little 
iden. The group was warmly wel- 
(med, and it would have been difficult 
cfind anybody who did not want these 
Iidren in America. The Japanese pas- 
c of the group had fought under the 
« of the United States in France. 
resident Milliken introduced the 
isident-elect, Mr. Edwin H. Rhoades. 
C. H. Sears followed with a report 
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the Baptist City Planning Committee, 
wing the nature and conditions of the 
iblems of Protestant work in cities. 
Baptist city planning he accentuated 
lh social and individual approach in 
*\ngelism, and indicated the necessity 

creating economic conditions favor- 
{ 


able to the maintenance of Christian 
homes. In city planning the ends and 
methods of the progressive municipality 
must largely guide that of the churches. 
Essentially every church ought to repre- 
sent and minister to a definite local com- 
munity, and there must be such modifica- 
tion of church organization and comity 
as may be necessary to this end. 

Came then to the platform a group of 
eighteen young Chinese with a little 
piece of pageantry designed to assist in 
“visualizing the budget.” 

Dr. C. M. Gallup of Providence pre- 
sented a report on the Near East Relief. 
But why is the valuable time of our own 
needy work taken on this convention 
program and given to outside organiza- 
tions, however worth-while? This ques- 
tion covers also the ensuing reports of 
the Federal Council of Churches, pre- 
sented by Doctor Livy. 

After decision of the convention to go 
to Washington City next year, Judge 
Witty of Idaho read the annual report 
of Baptist laymen and Dr. E. A. Hanley 
of California, delivered “A Challenge to 
Laymen.” ‘We have experienced a pro- 
found sense of disappointment,” he said. 
“What is wrong with us as Christians? 
All Protestantism is approaching a junc- 
tion in which a new insight into the 
mind of Christ is needed. Religion has 
power wherever men_ worship, but 
Americans are losing the power to wor- 
ship. The ministry of our denomination 
is dying of a broken spirit, for lack of 
support amongst laymen. The remedy is 
in the laymen’s hands. Religion has 
power when men do the will of God. 
What about business, about labor, about 
equity of distribution? Has the will of 
God nothing to do about slavery, injus- 
tice, poverty, war? What he wills it is 
ours to do. What have you done? If 
we do not do his will we cannot have 
his power. Religion has power when 
men suffer for righteousness.” 

But here the passion and torrent of 
the speaker’s oratory became an unre- 
portable spell. Rarely has the conven- 
tion heard an address of such tremen- 
dous impressiveness. 

Mrs. C. M. Philbrick of Denver for the 
Publication society, Dr. A. M. Bailey of 
Seattle, presiding, lucidly set forth the 
need of religious education for children. 
Dr. W. H. Main delivered the trophies 
—first to Colorado for experience of 
children’s work; Wisconsin, second; 
Obio, Binirdss sre Johny Ar -Garst. of 
Spokane, with lively anecdote, illustrated 
the importance of religious education for 
the youth, and the duty of the church to 
impart such education. Dr. George L. 
White, western representative of the 
Publication society, argued by convinc- 
ing statistics that churches having a well- 
graded curriculum and trained teachers 
surpass those with uniform lessons and 
untrained teachers, by many times in 
winning, holding, and enlisting for Christ 
the numbers of their respective Sunday 
schools. Miss Lorena Cassidy of Kansas 
sang beautifully, “O Give Thanks.” Rev. 
E. T. Milliken of Oregon said that out 
of the 46,000,000 boys and girls in Amer- 
ica, only about 14,000,000 are in Sun- 
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day school. “In order to gear the church 
up to its task, we must have a vision of 
the task,” he said, namely, winning peo- 
ple to Christ, character building. “There 
must be a definite aim. Build your own 
program. Saving men is the most worth- 
while of all tasks.” 

About 1000 people had remained to the 
closing hour at 5:15, and Mr. Sagebur 
of Pennsylvania offered a closing prayer. 
So, the convention came to the end of 
a nearly perfect day. 

The last sentence above had been writ- 
ten about ten minutes when a handbill 
came to the reporter announcing a great 
meeting of fundamentalists to be held 
at another place in the city at the hour 
of the evening meeting of the conven- 
tion, to be addressed by Brethren Riley, 
Hinson, Shields and Norris, to start a 
nation-wide “war.” Nevertheless, when 
the convention rose to sing at 7:45, floor 
and galleries were well filled and the 
singing was full of enthusiasm. Mr. 
Myers threw an illustrated hymn on the 
screen, and a group of men and women 
with quaint merriment “visualized” the 
budget for city missions. 

Foreign missions was the order of the 
evening and a crowded house gave 
evidence of the deep interest of our 
people in the subject. “The challenge 
of the world situation”, furnished the 
theme of the message spoken by Rev. 
David Bryn-Jones of Minnesota who 
was introduced by Rev. Albert Beaven, 
New York, vice-president of the con- 
vention. He first referred to the war 
of 1914-1918 as a gigantic slip into the 
abyss of chaos which was stopped only 
by the exhaustion of the nations of 
Europe engaged in the conflict, a vivid 
portrayal of the history of the fall of 
nations in the past. Is it possible that 
the world will witness a return to the 
dark ages? Another war will drive the 


world back to chaos and darkness. Can 
we make the world safe against the 
threat and probability of war? This 


question was answered only after the 
speaker had given a most graphic and 
extensive review of the world situation 
as it now presents itself to the thought- 
ful man. International good-will is the 
only answer to the question. This in- 
volves some very definite and -practical 
things. One is that public opinion must 
be organized and institutionalized to 
prevent the folly cf settling international 
disputes by force. The World Court is 
such an institution. Dr. Bryn-Jones 
closed a great missionary address by 
insisting that patriotism and 100 per cent 


Want Ads 


Religious Education Director, or place as 
leader of young people’s work. Have had 
training and experience. Address “K’” care 
of The Baptist. 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automo- 
bile or train will find excellent accommoda- 
tions, homelike rooms, downtown, close to 
the White House. Two blocks from the new 
Washington Auditorium. Suites with 
private baths for large or small parties. 
Running water in all rooms. Restaurants 
near. Large, brick garage on premises. Free 
city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. <Ad- 
dress Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G” St., Northwest. 


two 
Stock- 


Wanted — Second-hand pews for 
small mission churches. Fred E. 
ton, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
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Americanism are not enough to save the 
world from armed conflict. Only the 
spirit of the cross embodied in the 


Christian church and wrought out in 
practical good-will and service can save 
the nations from a destructive warfare. 

At this point Dr. J. H. Franklin read 
a telegram describing the crisis hour in 
China and feelingly requested the 
prayers of the convention for China and 
suggested that the president of the con- 
vention send a telegram to our mis- 
sionaries in China assuring them of our 
love and care. Dr. S. J. Skevington 
offered a tender and earnest prayer 
which found a deep response in the 
hearts of the great audience. The 
president then introduced the mission- 
aries home on furlough. The program 
had previously been so shot to pieces by 
controversial discussion that not a single 
returned missionary was permitted to 
say a word on account of lack of time. 
However, a motion was carried providing 
for a special session of the convention 
on the unoccupied afternoon of July 4 
when these missionaries could be heard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip James McLean 
were the first couple of newly appointed 
missionaries to be introduced by Doctor 
Lerrigo, home secretary of the Foreign 
society. They go to East China. Max 
Duffield Miles, M.D., next introduced, is 
appointed to Kentung in China, on the 
borders of Tibet. Dwight Olney Smith 
goes to Judson college, Burma. Mr. 
and Mrs. Chester U. Strait also go to 
Burma, to the station at Haka. Dr. 
Horace Golden Tillman, a Southern 
Baptist educated in Wake Forest college 
and Louisville seminary goes to Judson 
college, Burma. Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Spurgeon Whitman go to South China. 
Mr. Whitman is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitman who have spent thirty-two 
years in Swatow, China. These with 
others on the way to the field of service 
constitute the number of new  mis- 
sionaries sent out this year by the 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift } 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal | 
Bells made of Copper and Tia, 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
church furniture factory. 
Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowuc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School a 


use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


SJ _ 1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


Individual Cups 


Every church should use. Clean and sanitary. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 494 Lima, Ohlo 


American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. 

Miss Mabelle MacVeigh, candidate 
secretary for the Women’s Foreign 


society, then introduced the new mis- 
sionaries appointed by that board. Grace 
Seagrave, M.D., born in Burma, goes 
back to India to the Mitchel Memorial 
hospital in Moulmein, Burma. She is 
the twenty-sixth mefnber of the inter- 
related families of Vintons, Haswells and 
Seagraves to be appointed missionaries 
by the Foreign society in the past ninety 
years. Lena English, M.D., of Penn- 
sylvania goes to Nellore, India. Mary 
Irene Laughlin of South Dakota, a 
graduate of Des Moines college, goes 
to Bengal-Orissa, India. 

Each of the appointees spoke modestly 
and briefly and gave no uncertain note 
concerning their motive, message and 
purpose in going out as missionaries to 
non-Christian lands. It developed that 
Dr. John Snape served as the type of 
many pastors who lead their young 
people to have a missionary passion and 
he was called to the platform and stood 
with five of his young people, his own 
daughter among the number, amid the 
prolonged applause of the great audience. 
Dr. T. J. Villers of Oregon dedicated the 


- BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
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THE BAPTIS 


new missionaries in a prayer filled wit 
deep emotion and holy unction. Th} 
was followed by the spontaneous singin 
of “For you I am praying”, whic 
brought to a fitting close the highest ir 
spirational service of the convention. 

H. W. Witty, of Idaho, chairman ¢ 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation, ir 
troduced the newly elected executiy 
secretary of the board, W. H. Bowler, ¢ 
New York, who addressed the conyer 
tion. 

Prof. F. L. Anderson, of Massacht 
setts, on behalf of the board of mar 
agers of the American Baptist Foreig 
Mission Society, presented the followin 
statement. 

“On account of the fact that certai 
brethren have requested, in view of ce 
tain statements, that the Foreign Missio 
Board should make plain its positios 
the Board of the A. B. F. M. S. beg t 
say to the convention again that it cor 
siders itself the servant of the whole d 
nomination, and that it will appoint an 
retain as missionaries representatives 
any of the groups represented in th 
denomination who have the proper qual 
fications as missionaries, provided—an 
this provision is essential—that they ar 

(Continued on page 765) 


THIS puzzle is not as easy as it seems, because although there are few 
words, there are no black spaces in the large letters, and so the words are 
fairly long and do not interlock enough to give many cross clues. The 
words relate to the period of our Lord’s life from Palm Sunday to the 


Resurrection. 


© 1925 THE J.c.w. co. 


Hiow to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (14) 


; To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 


words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 


The first letter of each word is 


indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or.had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle, 


HORIZONTAL 
1—To ascribe honor 
2—What was spread before Jesus on the 
triumphal entry 
3—The holy day of the week 


4—Leaving the grave : 
6—The day on which we celebrate the Rest 
rection 

7—What was rolled away from the sepulch 
8—Greek word for ‘Saviour’ 


ily 18, 1925 
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Station WCOY 


“66PFYHIS is station WCOY (We Count On You) radio- 

casting from the third floor of the _ Immanuel Bldg., 

office of THE BAPTIST, at 2320 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

“WCOY now introduces an old friend, Mr. Charles A. 
McAlpine, of New York City, who will favor us tonight 
with one of his unique ‘Hogan & Hogan’ features, entitled, 
‘Mat Hogan on THE BAPTIST.’ Mr. McAlpine speak- 
ing.” 

"Gude ayvenin’ ladies an gintlimin, the top av the 
mornin’ to yez. This is station H-O-G-A-N an’ it’s meself, 
Mat Hogan, that’s on the air. The rayson bein’ that 
Mary’s takin’ a nap so it’s me wan chance fer to make a 
few fayble remarruks meself. 

“The other noight oi was into a maytin’ over to the 
Rescue Mission an’ wan av 'the songs they sung told the 
payple fer to count their manny blessin’s, an’ name thim 
wan by wan. Mebbe yez know the payce. There’s a gude 
ring to it an’ the payple sung it loike it had been a hellup 
to thim, when things were goin’ harrud.. An’ oi guess it 
wud take a long toime an’ a big book for to set down aal 
av wan’s blessin’s, if yez begun wid the idea that yez 
cud git up this marnin’ an’ didn’t have to stay in bed aal 
day, an’ then went on till yez cud lay down an’ not stay 
awake aal noight. 

“But oi was wonderin’ if it wudn’t be a gude idea fer to 
git somewan else to count yer blessin’s fer yez, too. Ye’d 
probly be more thankful sometoimes than if yez counted 
thim yerself. 

“It’s queer how manny things other payple can see that 
yez have to be thankful for that yez don’t notice yurself. 
An’ if yez starruted out fer to make a catalogue av yer 
neighbor’s luck ye’d have a book as big as a tiliphone 
directory before yez quit. Oh it’s dead aisy fer to see how 
thankful other folks ought to be. 

“Wanst there was a farmer wanted to sell his farrum. He 
thought it wan’t no good an’ he’d git wan where he cud 
make a daycent livin’ offen it. So he goes to wan av these 
here reel estate agints an’ asks him to sell it fer him. ‘Sure 


thing,’ says the agent, ‘oi can sell that farrum aisy,’ says 
he. So nixt wake the farrumer reads an advertisement av 
a wonderful farrum fer sale that he’d loike to buy if he cud 
sell his’n. So he drives down to the agint an’ asks him 
how about that foine farrum he was adverthisin’ in the 
paper. ‘It’s just phwat oi want whin oi git moine sold,’ 
sez he. ‘Well,’ says the reel estate man, he says, ‘that’s 
yer own farrum that’s adverthised,’ says he. ‘Holy Moses,’ 
says the farrumer, ‘oi didn’t recognize it,’ says he. ‘If oive 
got as gude a farrum as that, oi guess oi’ll kape it,’ he 
says. An’ he did. 

“An’ oi guess that if we cud have some wan else set 
down an’ tell us how many blessin’s we have, we’d foind 
that we’d overlooked a purty gude sloice av thim our- 
selves. So that’s that. 

“Now, ladies an’ iverybody, oi’ll have to soign off purty 
quick, fer Mary’s stopped her snorin’ an’ that manes she’s 
goin’ to wake up. But before oi quit oi was goin’ to ray- 
marruk that oi picked up a paper yisterday caaled ‘The 
Babtis’, an’ oi was raydin’ it. An’ the feller that owned 
the paper he says to me, he says, ‘Oi’m thankful that oi 
have a paper that ain’t aal the toime knockin’ some wan. 
That’s a blessin’ worruth countin’ these days when the 
gude old Irish slogan, ‘If yez see a head hit it,’ is the motto 
av sO manny papers. It looks as if these folks that wroite 
‘The Babtis’ belayved that buildin’s better than foightin’ 
so they’re thrying to do it.’ So oi thought oi’d pass that 
worrud along if there’s anny Babtists listenin’ in. 

“Yes, oime comin,’ Mary Hogan. Gude bye, iviry wan.” 

“The office boy says that in his opinion a lump of any 
old kind of sugar will sweeten a cup of coffee better than 
a handful of gooseberries. He says there are two knockers 
in his church who are always peeved because they cannot 
run things. He says that his pa holds that these men need 
working over, which they probably do. Reading THE 
BAPTIST might help some. 

“WCOY now wishes all who are listening in, a hearty 


1\-What the disciples saw seated in the empty 
tomb 

i-To bear witness to what has been seen 

1-The Messiah 

1—Permit it that we should (contraction) 

1-To listen attentively (old spelling) 

1-To transfer from one place to another 

1-A heavenly being 


2 VERTICAL 
_\-Different nationalities 
-Makes clear; discloses 
_|-To give praise, to ascribe glory 
‘-Beholds 
'-What was done to the stone which sealed 
the sepulcher 
1{-One of Paul’s first traveling companions, a 
_disciple with a Hebrew mother and a Greek 
father 
i{-Summoneth 
i(-Redeems 
l'-Every single person 
l{-Spice with which the body of Jesus was 
| dressed 


(14) 


“Solution of Puzzle in last issue 


(BOERS BACATE 
IAIMIA;T|H Be M|o[0 [1 1N) 
An © © OPE 


evangelical. 


goodnight. We will be on the air again July 25. Happy 
dreams be yours.” 
(Continued from page 764) The Baptist 
By an evangelical we mean ; 
Vol. VI No. 24 


one who believes in the gospel; and by 
the gospel we mean ‘the good news of 
the free forgiveness of sin and eternal 
life (beginning now and going on for- 
ever) through a vital union with the cru- 
cified and risen Christ, which brings men 
into union and fellowship with God. 
This salvation is graciously offered on 
the sole condition of repentance and 
faith in Christ and has in it the divine 
power of regeneration and sanctification 
through the Spirit. The only reason we 
have for accepting this gospel is our 
belief in the deity of Christ in whom we 
see the Father, a faith founded on the 
trustworthiness of the scriptures and the 
fact that we have experienced this sal- 
vation in our own hearts.’ 

“Secretaries Franklin, Robbins and 
Lerrigo heartily unite with the board in 
thus reaffirming this statement made by 
the board at Milwaukee, to which refer- 
ence is hereby made.” 

On motion of Rev. M. L. Wood of W. 
Virginia the following resolution was 
carried: 

Resolved, That the report of the 
finance committee be amended so that 
the two foreign mission societies be 
authorized and requested to solicit dur- 
ing the current fiscal year as specific 
gifts over and above the amount they re- 
ceive from the distributable funds, the 
amount of $189,670 for the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, and 


Chicago, Ill, July 18, 1925 


Tue Baptist is published every Saturday by the 
Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; church 
clubs equal to 10 per cent of church membership, 
$2.00; single copies, 10 cents. In foreign coun- 
tries, postage $1.04 extra; in Canada 52 cents. 


Change of address: Old and new addresses should 
be in our hands two weeks before a change goes 
into effect. Give key number as it appears on label. 
Remittances: Should be made payable to THE 


Baptist. Acknowledgment is through change of 
label date. If check on local bank is sent, add 
exchange. 


Renewal notice will be sent previous to date to 
which subscription is paid. Subscriber should send 
in renewal promptly or, if paper is not desired 
send discontinuance order. 

Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space discounts. 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 100 
words free; 4 cents per word for additional; cash 
to accompany order. 


Correspondence should be addressed to THE BApP- 
TIsT, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

No manuscripts returned unless accompanied by 
full return postage. 


Advertising: 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 
4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home Economics. 


Outdoor sports. 9 Buildings. New College Dor- 
mitory. Campus 25 acres. 73rd year. Term 
opens September 9, 1925. For Srl address 
Wma. P. McKes, A. M., B. D., Dean 
Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
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When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission 8o- 
clety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Becretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Sotiety, Charles L. White, D.D., Hxecu- 
tive Secretary, 23 Hast 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication §8o- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missien Soeiety, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 


Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, B. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paiiel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually, 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request, 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


GROVE 


NEW 
JERSEY 


The famous sea-shore and camp- 
meeting resort of America has 
ordered many thousands of our 
new hymn book for this season. 


Hymns of the Living Gospel, No. 3 


Nothing like it. Hymns for the Church—8o of them; 
Gospel songs—30 new and 54 best known favorites; 
Invitation Hymns; Responsive Readings; Worship 
Services for Sabbath Schools prepared by Rev. E. H. 
BONSALL, JR., Sup’t Young People’s Division, Penn- 
sylvania State S.S. Association. High-grade but not 
expensive, $15.00 the hundred. Send for returnable 
sample. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any sige or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, 
Klectric Organ blowtng out- 
ts for organs ofany make, 

rite, stating which cat- 
alog is desir 


Hinners OrganCo.,Pekiz, Hl. 


F villas 
[HINNERS 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


ey ga UNLIKE OTHER 
cHuncn 4Qnroe ee 
CHURCH 45> ounrkercaratocs 


ES Is iss. TELLS WHY. - 
Write to Cincinnet! Bel) Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O& 


$73,992 for the Women’s American 
Baptist Foreign Society, and that the de- 
tails of the above arrangements be re- 
ferred to the finance committee with 
power. 


Saturday, July 4. 


Independence day opened with an 
audience of 400 assembled to hear the 
mission study by Dr. C. A. Brooks on 
Mexico. Rev. E. R. Brown, super- 
intendent of Mexican missions, stated that 
more than 1000 converts have been bap- 
tized in these missions in the last year. 

Doctor Skevington read a long list of 
speakers and conferences that had been 
crowded out by the debates, and _ said, 
“These will go home singing, ‘A Charge 
to Keep I Have’.” 


Judge Freeman’s resolution on the 
Park Avenue matter, slightly amended, 
was adopted without debate and by an 
almost unanimous vote, whereupon the 
whole assembly rose, gladly and solemn- 
ly singing, “Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.” The amended resolution 
reads as that given in the report of Fri- 
day morning with the clause in the last 
paragraph, “which in the opinion of this 
convention would result in making this 
church thereafter ineligible to accredit 
delegates to this convention,” stricken 
out. 


At the time of taking the vote, the 
house had filled up and the vote ex- 
presses the mind of the whole conven- 
tion. 


Rev. W. H. Bowler was introduced as 
the newly elected general director of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, and 
made a short and stirring speech. 

Dr. F. L. Anderson restated the policy 
of the Foreign Mission society in mak- 
ing appointments and was enthusiastical- 
ly applauded. Also a highly satisfactory 
announcement was made _ concerning 
designated gifts. 


(To be concluded next week) 


Yea, Mountain Carroll 


(Continued from page 752) 

Two other nights were given over to 
fun—parades through town, singing 
hymns and assembly songs, and a coun- 
cil fire where they asked God to help 
them lead better lives. 


The spiritual mountaintop of the as- 
sembly was reached on Friday when the 
speaker appealed to them to give their 
lives wholly to God, to do with as he 
wished. " 

The assembly was characterized by 
clean play, concentrated study, widening 
social interests, and spiritual growth. All 
of these things combined to give a more 
vital knowledge of God and a greater 
desire to serve him. 


What the young people thought of 
their assembly is voiced in the song sung 
by all as they left: 

“Oh, Mount Carroll, Oh, Mount Carroll, 

Full of pep and full of joy, 

You’re the best of all assemblies, 

You’re the hope of Illinois.” 

—Mary H. Packer (plus) 
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THE BAPTIST 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesson 
for July 26 


THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM 
Lesson Text: Acts 15:1-11. Golden Text, 
Acts 15.11 


This lesson reads like a report of a 
section of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention recently held in Seattle, Wash. 
All the elements of controversy, con- 
ference and council obtained at Seattle, 
just as they appeared at Jerusalem al- 
most nineteen centuries ago. History 
thus repeats itself over living issues 
that must be settled by the application 
of eternal principles. 


Controversy 


It was the old strenuously objecting 
to the new that precipitated the con- 
troversy reported in the lesson. The 
new wine of universal salvation without 
ceremonial obedience but simply on the 
basis of the grace of God and the faith 
of the believer, was bursting the old 
wine skins of Judaistic conformity to 
circumcision. The men who stood for 
the defense of the old bottles fought 
against the introduction of the new wine 
and the new bottles. The fight was not 
on the moral law of Moses. All accept- 
ed that as a rule of conduct. The fight 
was on the insistence of circumcision as 
a condition of salvation. The men who 
stood for spiritual religion and salva- 
tion by grace through faith won and the 
church was saved from becoming anoth- 
er form of Judaism. The controversy 
that rages today has many points of 
resemblance with this. The old bottles 
of definition and terminology and meth- 
od have their defenders who organize 
to prevent progress. Many of the hon- 
est people who stand for conservatism 
become the victims of certain leaders 
who exploit them for selfish ends just as 
the Judaizing: leaders did according to 
Gal. 2:4. 


Conference 


Conference in the spirit of Christ and 
with a sincere desire to promote and 
conserve fellowship without the sacri- 
fice of vital principles is the only Chris- 
tian solution of controversial problems. 
An open forum is a good place for 
friendly interchange of opinion and 
brotherly discussion of difference; but it 
is no place for settling points of contro- 
versy. These can be settled permanently 
only in conference between brethren 
who approach the matters in question 
in) a spirit of fraternal good-will and 
with a determination to get at the facts 
and to decide according to the truth 
in harmony with the gospel of the grace 
of God. The occasion of controversy im 
the Christian church changes with the 
progress of events. The questions in 
controversy today are living questions 
of the hour and not the dead issues of 
yesterday; but the spirit and the truth 
by which occasions of controversy 
have been met in conferences of rea- 
sonable men in all generations are still, 
and will continue to be, the only means 
of arriving at agreements which maintain 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. 
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“THE BAPTIST” 


GETS INTO 
A STATE PENITENTIARY!!! 


Remarkable Testimony of a Paroled Prisoner 


The Baptist Pub. Co., ; June 9, 1925. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen :- 

A few months ago while an inmate of the peni- 
tentiary at--------------- » iL had a copy of "The Baptist" 


sent me. I was at that time attempting to study the Bible. 

I saw an advertisement of the Crozer Theological Seminary, 

of Chester, Pa. I wrote to them and out of the goodness of 
their big hearts they sent me their extension work without a 
penny being paid. I completed the first year's work. Only 
last week in answer to concerted prayer, God released me from 
prison and I was paroled to this school. (Here is inserted 
the name of the college and its principal. ) 

I take this opportunity of thanking the paper that 
put me in touch with the Crozer School. It was the means of 
leading me into greater depths and teaching me to step out 
on God's promises stronger than ever before. 

I had quite a hard time when I first entered the 
penitentiary I was in. I had had a life of crime but now I 
am clean and clear with a Knowledge of definite work await- 
ing me in the Master's vineyard. 

Brethren, may God bless you and your publication 
and may you abundantly prosper in His work. 

I remain sincerely, 

Name of college and state, —-_—__ tte enn nnn = 


Somebody cared for a soul in prison. 

THE BAPTIST helped the prisoner to find friends. 
The redeemed prisoner becomes a bondslave of Christ. 
What a thrilling, evangelistic, ministry of Love! 


FOR CHRIST’S SAKE, 
FOR THE SOULS HE DIED TO SAVE, 
BRETHREN, AWAKE! 


Send THE BAPTIST by regular subscription to every Jail, Re- 
formatory, Penitentiary, Detention Home, Hospital, Library and 
Public Reading Room in your state. 

Do a Christlike service. Send an individual subscription to 
some prisoner, some patient, some shut-in. Do it NOW. 


Annual Subscription Rate is $2.50 Per Year 


A Christian Paper— | HE, B APTIST—a Christian Paper 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


Board of Missionary 


Cooperation 


The purpose of this Board is to pro- 
mote and obtain support for every de- 
nominational activity, as provided in 
the united program of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. . 

Literature or special information 
concerning any phase of the work will 
be promptly furnished on request. 


W. H. BOWLER 


Acting Executive Secretary . 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent 4 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 Kast Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 
Address all communications to 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Last year 16,852 converts were baptized on 
mission fields {n the non-Christian world, th 
one exception the abort baa in a single year 
in the history of the Society. 

When you make a will be sure that the full 
corporate name of the Society is used. Corre- 


spondence concerning gifts on the Annuity Plan 
with income ranging from 4 to 9% should be 
addressed to the Home Secretary. 


Fred T, Field, President 


L. Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
James H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary 

Joseph C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 

P. H. J. Lerrige, Home Secretary 

William B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer 


Frederick 


AN ANNUITY 
Written by 
The Board of Education 
of 
The Northern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 


will assure you an income for life at the 
rate and terms agreed upon by all the 
Boards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 


to secure their education during all the 
coming years, 
For information on this and all educational 
subjects, address, 

FRANK W. PADELFORD, Secretary 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Mr. Chester U. Strait, who has been 
in charge of Columbian Park mission 
and a student at the divinity school, was 
ordained to the gospel ministry on 
Wednesday evening, May 20, at the First 
Church of Oakland, Calif. He and Mrs. 
Strait are under appointment to go next 
December to Assam. Mrs. Strait is a 
trained nurse and will be of much assist- 
ance to her husband in the foreign work. 


The meeting house recently dedicated 
at Cespedes, Cuba, is the first Protestant 
church in the town. The financing of 
this project is the result of the conver- 
sion of a business man of the place, a 
man of forceful personality. The little 
group of believers there have never had 
a pastor. being dependent upon the min- 
istrations of the Baptist pastor from a 
neighboring town. Under the leadership 
of this Christian business man they have 
secured lots for both church and parson- 
age and erected a commodious frame 
building, with the help of small grants 
from the Home Mission society. They 
are now proceeding to build a parson- 
age. 

This from the Congo News Letter of 
Apr. 24, lets the reader into the life of 
the mission at Banza Manteke: “All 
hands are on deck; in the whirl and swirl 
and pressure of things, time and events 
march steadily on at Banza Manteke; the 
rains are raining, the hot sun shining, the 
gardens growing and the mosquitoes bit- 
ing. From the school buildings comes 
the noise of the scampering out of scores 
of students’ feet or in the quiet eventide 
their voices raised in hymns of worship 
as the daily tasks are done; from gardens 
and compound come the chatterings of 
happy student voices; from carpenter 
shop the echo of hammer and of saw; 
from printing house the clank of busy 
press; from the playground the laughter 
and the shout; and from the hospital the 
voices of the sick.” 


A recent letter from Pres. F. J. White 
of Shanghai Baptist college received at 
the headquarters of the Foreign Mission 
society calls attention to the student en- 
rolment at the college this year and the 
gratifying percentage of Christians 
among the student body. Of seventy- 
seven sub-freshmen, twenty-four are 
Christians; of 167 freshmen, eighty-one 
are Christians; of seventy-six sopho- 
mores, forty-eight are Christians; of 
forty-four juniors, thirty-seven are Chris- 
tians; of thirty-one seniors, twenty-nine 
are Christians. In writing of the cur- 
rent anti-Christian movement in China, 
President White says: “The anti-Chris- 
tian movement has made it much more 
difficult to reach the non-Christians in 
the academy, but we are reorganizing the 
academy in such a way that I hope it will 
help in that direction. In the college, as 
soon as the student really knows Chris- 
tianity, the anti-Christian movement 
seems to help rather than hinder. Out 
of five non-Christian seniors this year, 
three have already become Christians, 
and all through the college I think we 
have had better success than usual, and 
these students will doubtless be all the 
stronger for the anti-Christian move- 
ment,” 


Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


WHEN YOUR WILL IS READ 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Mission: 


aries Benefit Board 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York © 


If it does ft will help the Board help 

aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, 
Widows and Orphan Children. 

If you prefer or need the income while yon 
live we shall be glad to have you take an 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreement) 
whereby you will receive a high and safe ré 
turn on your gift throughout your lifetime. At 
your decease the income only will be used in 
the work. Your gift may be made a memorial 
to yourself or others, 

Write for Information. 


Woman’s American Baptis! 
Home Mission Society — 


(Corporate name) 
A PERMANENT INCOME 


on one or two lives can be provided 
through our 


ANNUITY GIFT PLAN 
For further information write to 


MARY E. BLOOMER, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


A SIMPLE PLAN: 


You send to us: 
1. Your check as an annuity gift 
2. Date of your birth. 
3. Address in full. 

We send to you: 
1. A receipt for your check. 
2. An annuity agreement. , 
3. Annuity payments every Ss 

months. 
For full particulars regarding our 
annuity plan— Write to 


Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Bapt. Foreign Mission Sociel 
276 Fifth Ave. New York Cit 


The American Baptist Publication Societ 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The denominational pablishing house for th 
extension of. the kingdom through the printe 
Word, Religious Education, and Sunday schoo 
development, 4 


This advertisement is worth 40c_ 


to anybody who cuts it out andsends it in will 
a new subscription with check for $2.50 t 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 8S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, ml. 
We will advance the subscription 14 
instead of 12 months. 
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Published Every Week by the Northern Baptist Convention 
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There were forty-two men and women 
who sat down together at the Kalamazoo 


college banquet at Seattle. Rev. A. M. 
Bailey acted as toastmaster. President 
Hoben was the guest of the occasion. 
After the usual amount of fun Doctor 
Hoben told of the recent prosperity of 
the college and of the plans of the trus- 
tees for the future. Kalamazoo college 
may well be proud of its alumni on the 
Pacific coast. 


Preachers at the University of Chicago 
for coming Sundays are: July 26, Prof. 
Gerald Birney Smith, University of Chi- 
cago; Aug. 2, Prof. Theodore Gerald 
Soares, University of Chicago; Aug. 9, 
Assist. Prof. Archibald Gillies Baker, 
University of Chicago; Aug. 16, Prof. 
William Lawrence Sullivan, Meadville 
Theological School, Meadville, Pa.; Aug. 
23, Rev. David Bryn-Jones, Trinity Bap- 
tist church, Minneapolis, Minn.; Aug. 30, 


Convocation Sunday, Vice-President 
James Hayden Tufts, University of 
Chicago. 


Baptists in both sections of the United 
States are seriously disappointed at the 
failure of the churches to contribute 
more largely during the fiscal year just 
closed for the support of their mission- 
ary interests. Here in the North we 
may be disposed to think that we are 
suffering more than others, but the re- 
ports from the South indicate that our 
brethren there are even more embar- 
rassed than are we at the situation. For 
instance, the home mission board of the 
Southern Convention now reports an ac- 
tual bank indebtedness of almost twice 
as much as its total receipts during the 
last twelve months. At the same time 
the foreign mission board of the South- 
ern Convention reported on Apr. 30 an 
actual indebtedness of something over 
$1,250,000. 

Mr. Wallace M. Pence, who competed 
for the Bok peace prize, is submitting 
his plan to the public. Briefly it pro- 
vides that “the United States will ap- 
point three or more commissioners to 
promote a sane common understanding 
among the nations and peoples of the 
world and to devise plans for internation- 
al conciliation. In pursuance of their 
duties these commissioners shall study 
the genius, ideals, folk lore, prejudices, 
aspirations and dangers of the several 
nations, their systems of education, text 
books relative to history, and any mat- 
ters which may tend toward national 
hatred, suspicion, prejudice or misunder- 
standing; also their economical system, 
tariffs, embargoes, industrial and housing 
conditions, and any matters that may 
affect the national and individual pros- 
perity and pursuit of happiness.” It con- 
templates the cooperation of other na- 
tions in this endeavor. San Jose Bap- 
tist association in California adopted a 
resolution approving the plan in its meet- 
ing of May 8, 1925. 


THE BAPTIS 


The Baptist Orphanage of Louisiana, 
deciding to move from Lake Charles to 
Monroe, has accepted a gift of 450 acres 
which contain a large pecan grove, and 
$75,000, offered by a lady to the first 
white orphanage in or near Monroe. The 
orphanage will be built on the cottage 
plan. 


The Utah Gospel mission of 9277 
Armstrong Ave., Cleveland, is prosecu- 
ting a remarkable work among the Mor- 
mons of the Utah region, from auto and 
team wagons which visit nearly every 
settlement. Last year 169 places were 
visited, with 65,000 people, of whom over 
27,000 were at meetings held; 12,400 
homes received colporter calls, nearly 
two million pages of special gospel liter- 
ature being used; of the 169 places 1.56 
had no local Christian work. About 
500,000 people are practically unreached 
by other means. The places visited last 
year would reach about 800 miles if 
placed in line at their distances from 
each other. The wagons need nine con- 
secrated, dead-in-earnest men the year 
round. Vacancies will require several 
new men soon. 


Mrs. W. A. Montgomery writes the 
editor as follows: “I recently received a 
letter from Marie Dowling, who, as you 
know, is one of our missionaries in 
Shaohsing, China. She has charge of the 
industrial mission there, which provides 
work for hundreds of women who for- 
merly made their living by making paper 
money used in idol worship. She says 
that due to the past year’s war and 
banditry and the boycott of foreign .busi- 
ness, our industrial mission has seriously 
felt the shock, and:so ‘this week we have 
laid off practically all our 200 workers.’ 
Following her statement of the desperate 
emergency that has occurred in her work, 
she asks her friends in this country to 
help her. She does not ask for gifts, for 
she believes in self-support; but she asks 
that American Christians order Christ- 
mas-present packages, and do it at once. 
She has packages containing eight or ten 
articles that are very attractive for 
Christmas presents. Among them are 
laundry bags, silk handkerchiefs, and 
handkerchief cases, large fancy bags, 
napkin rings, etc., etc. These are all 
made of grass linen with cross stitch 
decoration, and each package sells fo1 
$5. Her feeling was that many people 
would like to get eight or ten Christmas 
presents that would be very attractive to 
relatives and friends from the fact that 
they came from China. I want to ask 
that any one who wishes to help these 
good Baptist Christians in Shaohsing to 
make a living, shall send an order, ac- 
companied by $5, to Mrsy Mary L. 
Bishop, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Orders should be received imme- 
diately, if we are to receive our packages 
in time for Christmas.” 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
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Gifts to the University of Chicas 
totaling more than $400,000 have ju 
been announced by Robert P. Lamor 
chairman of the committee on develo 
ment of the university. The zifts whi 
bring the total raised in the instit 
tion’s campaign for $17,500,000 in 19; 
up to $6,384,596, include the followin 
Charles H. Swift, $200,000; Max E 
stein, $100,000; Morton D. Hull, $5. 
000; Henry L. Frank, $25,000; anonyr 
ous, $50,000. All these gifts go towa 
completing the first stage of the d 
velopment campaign, the raising of $F 


- 000,000 for the endowment of instru 


tion and research. The university 
also seeking $500,000 for the endowime 
of administration and $11,000,000 f 
new buildings. 


The men’s brotherhood of the chur 
at Marion, Ind., organized last fall] 
the pastor, D. L. Woodward, is one 
the liveliest men’s’ organizations in fl 
state. During the season. just clos 
it has held five big banquets with < 
average attendance above 100 througho 
the year. At each banquet a speak 
from out-of-town brought a practic 
and inspirational message on some pha 
of Christian life and work. During tl 
year the men have enjoyed messag 
from prominent religious leaders of t 
state, including Dr. Carlos M. Din 
more, Rev. Charles E. Watkins, Dr. 1 
M. McGuire, Hon. Arthur H. Sapp | 
the Rotary Club International, and D 
J. Raymond Schutz of Manchester ce 
lege. The last meeting of the brothe 
hood took the form of a “ladies’ nigh 
banquet, at which time a full corps | 
officers was elected for the new year. 


A general conference of Christi: 
workers will be held Aug. 1-17 © 
strengthen the faith and make more é 
fective the service of all who atten 
through addresses on essential teachin 
of Christian truth and by opportuniti 
for Christian fellowship, meditation, a1 
prayer. This is the forty-third sessi¢ 
of the Northfield. general conferenc 
which was first called by D. L. Moot 
in 1880. Speakers who have accept 
invitations to address the conference a 
Dr. John A. Hutton, successor to L 
John H. Jowett at Westminister Congt 
gational church, London; Rev. Jam 
Reid, minister of St. Andrew’s Presb 
terian church, Eastbourne, Engian 
Rev. W. Fearon Halliday, professor | 
theology at Selly Oak Colleges, Birmin 
ham, England; Dr. Harry Emerson Fo 
dick of New York; Dr. William Lov 
Poteat, president of Wake Forest Ct 
lege, Wake Forest, N. C.; and Melvin | 
Trotter, director of the Grand Rapt 
(Michigan) city mission. Mr. We: 
Moody will preside. Miss Elsie ] 
Eckman of Boston, Mass., is the orga 
ist. 
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Me Baraca class of the First church, 
¢, Idaho, rendered a beautiful service 
je Indiana party of thirty en route 
sattle. They wired the party at Den- 
yasking them to stop off at Boise if 
ible. The delegation arrived in 
at noon, was met at the depot and 
fen about the city and up the moun- 
then taken to the natatorium for a 
wi in natural warm water. When the 
Ay was put on the train they found 
, hosts had left them three large 
ss of Idaho cherries. 


or the first time in history, Brown 
nersity is now erecting five buildings 
je same time. The building program 
fhe university has this year gone for- 
sl by leaps and bounds. The five new 
lings are as follows: Hegeman hall, 
iaew dormitory on Thayer street; Lit- 
eeld hall, the new dormitory adjoining 
fxcy hall; Marston Hall of Languages 
Manning street; the engineering labo- 
airy on Thayer street, and the grand- 
2d at Aldrich field and the stadium on 
field adjoining. Thus five or six new 
tictures are in process of erection. 
unique event in Baptist circles in 
Iv Jersey is the pastors’ retreat held 
jually at Peddie school, Hightstown, 
| iJ: For the third year, the state 
Peation has fostered this event, when 
nl men as Halbert, Cole, Cohoe, Mor- 
n and Swetland, led the men in in- 
snal discussion on topics, such as “The 
vister, His Message and Methods”; 
ie Quest for God”; “The Minister and 
1 Books”; “The Brutal Compulsions 
fthe Christian Life’; “How To Deal 
th Social Problems”, and “What the 
Simetias To:Say to the Pulpit”. The 
polehearted way in which the men 
rered into the discussions, the earnest 
ust for truth, the greater appreciation 
fthe other fellow, bear testimony as 
he value of this annual retreat. Great 
rdit is due Roger Swetland and the 
crd of corporators for their generous 
(pitality, inasmuch as comfortable 
ings in the fine dormitories, as well 
slelicious, satisfying meals were served 
cthe brethren without cost. 


)ne of the most highly honored, trust- 
and well-beloved citizens of Maine, 
slie Colby Cornish, died at Augusta, 
;dnesday morning, June 24. For many 
ers Judge Cornish was associate just- 
c of the supreme judicial court of 
ine, and since 1917, was its Chief 
tice until ill health required his re- 
iment last spring. He was one of the 
eling jurists in the nation, and was so 
carded by the American Bar associa- 
ii, although he accepted no official 
ttion outside his own state. For many 
is he has been chairman of the board 
ithe trustees of Colby college, giving 
chis alma mater a service the value of 
Wich it is impossible to overestimate. 
votion to the college came as an 
aiosphere into every meeting of the 
ard of trustees over which Judge Cor- 
h presided. The college is bereft in- 
ed, but is inspired to more resolute 
eleavor toward those ideals which he 
hd before it so long, and which he did 
much to realize. 


A few years ago there were scarcely 
more than 400,000 Spanish-Americans in 
the United States. Today there are 
2,000,000. 


Over half the population of the United 
States are not affiliated with any re- 
ligious body—Protestant, Catholic, Mor- 
mon, Jew, “ism” or cult. 


The conference on evangelism, given 
under the auspices of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society and the co- 
operative committee on evangelism two 
days prior to the annual meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention in the 
First church of Seattle, was largely at- 
tended and resulted in an impressive 
summons to the great enterprise of the 
year. Among those who appeared on 
the program were W. B. Hinson of Ore- 
conse... cuuth: “California;).E., W. 
Moore, California; Samuel M. Lindsay, 
Massachusetts; Thomas J. Villers, Ore- 
gon; F. E. Eden, Colorado; .G. W. Phil- 
lips, California; Samuel G. Neil, Penn- 
sylvania; F. O. Belden, California; F. E. 
Taylor, Indiana. 


The following missionary pastors have 
kept the gospel fires constantly burning 
in Southern California: B. H. Blanchard, 
Holtville; M. M. Bledsoe, Oxnard; Geo. 
A. Francis, Orange; Philip T. Dennis, 
Calvary, Bakersfield; J. Roy Harris, Fall- 
brook; E. Herbert Hayden and W. S. 
Dunn, Ocean Beach; R. L. Lewis and 
Jou 5 ©hcowan )Lancasters) joseph yD: 
Page, Le Mesa; W. B. Pearson, Ventura; 
W. M. Riddle, San .Fernando; J. J. 
Roach, Yucaipa; Chas. Sanders, Fellows; 
W. E. Smith, Sunland; Edgar T. Thorn, 
Ojai; J. W. Ullom, Belvedere Gardens; 
Chas. H. Rickman, Hermosa Beach; 
Chas. H. Masten, Calexico; and H. Rob- 
ert Smith, Azusa. Omar P. Goslin has 
represented the convention as student 
pastor at the University of California at 
Berkeley and Mrs. Frances L. Neth has 
continued to lead the girls’ corner club 
in Los Angeles, the attendance some- 
times reaching the remarkable number 
of 600. 
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On July 5 the one hundred and fif- 
teenth anniversary of the birth of Phineas 
T. Barnum, the great showman, was ob- 
served-by a memorial service in the First 
Universalist church, Bridgeport, Conn., 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. Charles 
Kramer. Mr. Kramer said that Bridge- 
port should honor Mr. Barnum’s memory 
by setting aside July 5 as “Barnum day.” 
Mr. Barnum was a life-long member of 
the First church and a member of the 
board of trustees. In his will the church 
was left a trust fund of $15,000. 


August 17 to 27 are the dates of the 
great summer conference of the Baptist 
young people of Southern California at 
Pacific Palisades. A program has been 
arranged for the conference, including 
sixteen standard classes covering every 
phase of church and young people’s work, 
led by leaders who are recognized ex- 
perts in their lines; recreational times led 
by “Gussie” Schneider of Asilomar; and 
messages from Rev. Clinton Wunder of 
Rochester, N. Y., Prof. J. H. Montgom- 
ery of U. S. C., and many others. 


Several of the leading speakers on the 
program of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Seattle, as planned by the 
program committee, at the solicitation 
of the editor furnished advance copies 
of their addresses to THE Baptist. Be- 
cause time was consumed in a fashion 
unanticipated by the committee, many 
of the addresses as planned were neces- 
sarily omitted. Among these were the 
addresses “If I Were a Layman,” by 
Reve Liam redassangdm alien VWerema 
Preacher,” by F. W. Freeman, published 
in our issue of July 11 as having been 
delivered at Seattle. 


The sensitiveness of the Roumanians 
to foreign opinion is seen in the repro- 
duction from the Baptist Times, in the 
columns of Dimineata, a leading Bukarest 
newspaper, of almost the whole of Doctor 
Rushbrooke’s last article on the treat- 
ment of Roumanian Baptists. Dimineata 
makes no attempt to refute Doctor Rush- 
brooke’s statements, though it introduces 
them with the comment that the article 
coincides with the frontal attack by the 
Hungarian delegates at Geneva in the 
name of the Hungarian minorities living 
under Roumanian rule. 

A strong program has been prepared 
for the interdenominational Bible Con- 
ference at Cedar Falls, Iowa, Aug. 2-9. 
Dr. Parley E. Zartmann director of the 
conference, has secured some of the most 
eminent and able teachers and speakers. 
The conference presents an unusual op- 
portunity for ministers, church officers, 
Sunday-school superintendents, and all 
other Christian workers. The daily 
speakers are: Drs. G. Campbell Morgan, 
John Marvin Dean, C. H. Woolson, Mr. 
S. D. Gordon, Mr. Walter Hutton, and 
Miss Edith Mae Bell (mission study). 
Special speakers secured for Missionary 
day, Aug. 6, include Revs. W. M. Danner 
of New York; G. A. Watermulder, Win- 
nebago, Nebr.; Rev. Geo. T. B. Davis; 
Ay J. (“Dad”) Elliott; and Mrs. ‘Lucy 
C. Wilson. Daily programs of the con- 
ference can be secured from the Direc- 
tor, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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“Were Here for Business” 


66¢ HH! 
side; but we’re here for business.’ 
That was not the official slogan of the 
B. Y. P. U: of A. convention in Indian- 
apolis, July 8-12, but it was the very evi- 
dent spirit of all the delegates who 
gathered from north, east, west and 
south, to meet for four hot, sweltering 
days at the thirty-fourth annual anniver- 
sary. The motto of the convention was 
“The Christian’s Call - Cross - Crown.” 
High above the platform in the front of 
the Cadle tabernacle where the sessions 
were held was this significant banner: 

“T will live my life under God for 
others rather than for myself, for the 
advancement of the kingdom of God 
rather than for my personal success. 

“T will not drift into my life work, but 
I will do my utmost by prayer, investiga- 
tion, meditation and service to discover 
that form and place of life work in 
which I can become of the largest use to 
the kingdom of God. As I find it I will 
follow it under the leadership of Jesus 
Christ, wheresoever it take me, cost what 
he Taaeelne, 

Who may estimate the power of a 
generation of Baptist young people suc- 
cessfully innoculated with a great purpose 
like that? Three thousand of them sat 
for these four days in the atmosphere of 
just such high resolve. They drank in 
eagerly the words of great leaders who 
told them of the character of the Chris- 
tian’s call, the challenge of the Christian’s 
cross, and the Christ whom it is the 
Christian’s privilege to crown. From the 
address of President Sanborn with its 
call to youth to respond to the un- 
paralleled opportunities of the day, all 
through the sessions, to the closing ad- 
dress of Doctor Cameron, urging us to 
cast our crowns before the throne, this 
great group of selected youth gave all 
their enthusiasm and concentrated atten- 
tion to the cause of bringing the world 
to Christ. No appeal of historic interest 
or of unusual natural scenery was re- 
sponsible for bringing this host of young 
folks together in the midst of summer 
heat, simply their interest in the kingdom 
and their loyalty to Christ. They seemed 
to say, “We're here on business for the 
King.” 


Yes, we like a little fun on the 


,’ 


Conference Periods 


Two or three years ago there began 
an increasing interest in the conference 
sections of the annual convention pro- 
gram. More and more the serious intent 
of the delegates has become evident. 
They want to face life’s problems 
squarely; they wish to discuss methods 
of Christian work concretely. Each year 
the conference periods have received 
larger emphasis and have been more 
largely attended. This year instead of 
one conference period a day, two were 
arranged for: the first at 8:45 in the 
morning and the other at 2:30. A larger 
number of topics were considered in this 
conference part of the program than ever 
before. 


By CHARLES A, CARMAN 


Senigg methads, leader. .ye eet 
yeh ee rls OO Oy Miss Edna Umstot 
Intermediate methods....Miss Vera Rice 
Junior methods...Miss Meme Brockway 
City, state and associational work.... 


NS Date Mes fe os, Oe J. Paul Leonard 
Evangelistrae.,. . ss A. B. Strickland 
Social Servicer sone Claude B. Miller 


Stewardship and missions...F. A. Agar 
Study class methods....H. C. Wayman 


Bible dramatics..... Mrs. G. S. Overton 
Pablictty 226.0872) eG. ae Merle Lucas 
Social and recreational methods...... 
PEE ED SOR tt eave Miss Edna Geister 
Life: work: eee ee ae Charles W. Gilkey 


A new department of evangelism has 
been added this year to the work of the 
International B. Y. P. U., making five 
departments in all. Devotional life; 
stewardship and tithing; life service; city, 
state and associational organization; 
evangelism. In order to enter the widen- 
ing door of opportunity, another full- 
time secretary has been secured to take 
charge of the department of life service, 
and the whole constituency of the con- 
vention is happy over the election of 
Miss Edna Umstot to that position. 


A More Comprehensive Program 

The organization is awaiting the time 
when its overtures to the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention can be fully accepted and 
a young people’s department of the 
N. B. C. be created, corresponding to 
similar departments of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention and the Canadian Bap- 
tist Convention, making the international 
organization more simply a convention 
holding movement, allowing sectional 
development of the young people’s pro- 
gram of study and activity. Already the 
Northern Baptist Convention has started 
on its attempt to promote a more com- 
prehensive program for its young people, 
coordinating the programs which the 
various societies within the territory of 
the N. B. C. have been trying to give. 
This attempt is seen in the new Christian 
life program and is a vast improvement 
upon the old hit-or-miss attack on the 
youth of our churches. The new pub- 
lication for this program, taking the 
place of the Young People’s Service is 
called the Young People’s Leader and 
will issue its first copy dated Oct. 1. 
This publication will contain all the helps 
needed for the Christian life program for 
the intermediate and senior society, to- 
gether with much helpful general ma- 
terial on young people’s work. Material 
for junior unions in the Christian life 
program comes out in the form of Junior 
Work Manual, and is supplemented by 
material in the Children’s Leader, whose 
first issue is also Oct. 1, 


Two special features of this conven- 
tion, adding variety to the program, were 
the issuing each evening of a card for 
the day following suggesting an outline 
for the keeping of the morning watch, 
under the direction of the department of 
devotional life; the other was the twi- 
light vesper service conducted each eve- 


ning by chosen state delegations—low 
West Virginia, Ohio, respectively ¢ 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday evening 

A new contact was formed in this co; 
vention in the message of greeting fro 
the newly appointed missionaries of {| 
Northern Baptist Convention, who we 
presented at the meeting in Seattle. 

“We, the newly appointed missionari 
for the foreign field by the Northe; 
Baptist Convention, send hearty gree 
ings to you the Baptist young people | 
America in convention assembled at hj 
dianapolis. 

“Rejoicing with you in your prais 
worthy achievements we deem it a priy 
lege to call ourselves your represent. 
tives on the farther fields of service. 

“We bespeak your earnest prayers ar 
with our lives challenge you to join 1 
with your means, your time and interes 
and with your lives: in consecration { 
the bringing of the kingdom of our Lor 
and Master to all the world.” 

The following names were signed t 
the message: Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Whi 
man, Dr. Max Miles, Miss Margar 
Bailey, Dr. Grace R. Seagrave, Mr. an 
Mrs. Chester U. Strait, Mr. and Mr 
Frederick L. Gilson, Mr. and Mrs. Joh 
G. Gilson, Mary I. Laughlin, Mr. an 
Mrs. Philip McLean, Jr., Dr. Lena kh 
English, Dwight O. Smith. 

The ensemble sessions of the conver 
tion were held in Cadle tabernacle, we 
fitted for great gatherings, with its & 
tensive platform, its wonderful organ an 
its commodious seating arrangement 
The conferences were held in the Fir 
Baptist church, the Roberts Park M. } 
church and the Second Presbyteria 
church. 

Choice Speakers 

That the program was well worthy ¢ 
the gathering is to be seen in the li 
of speakers for the platform session 
No Baptist gathering of any of our 0 
ganizations exercises more care in fi 
choice of speakers than the B. Y. P. I 
of A. The Southern Convention we 
ably represented by Rey. J. E. Dillard: 
Birmingham, Ala. He gave the openin 
address on “The Name Above A 
Names.” His second address on Frida 
morning on the subject ‘Worthy of Mé 
dwelt on the acknowledgment of Chri 
with our lips, our love, and our life. TI 
cross of which we often speak is not th 
of necessity but that which we volunta 
ily assume for the sake of Christ. W 
must make the application to the voc: 
tions of life, the possessions of life, th 
amusements of life, the animosities 
life, and the laws of the land which som 
call the inconveniences of life. Reve 
ence for law must become the politic 
religion of America. ’ 

Dr. O. C. Brown of Philadelphi 
speaking on the “Law of Achievement 
made the statement in regard to tl 
“Morning Watch” that “such solitude 
the mother country of the strong 
There is a vast difference between fr 

(Continued on page 788) 
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i The Net Results of 


IVERHAPS it is a bit early to attempt a judgment on 
J ‘the net results of the Northern Convention held in 
ttle, Wash., during the first five days of this month. 
Ir this time some of the pastors and delegates have re- 
ted to their homes and have given a report of the con- 
ntion to the local churches which they represented. 
ther delegates will return home later and reports will be 
ij order after the summer vacation period is over. Each 
dlegate will have his own version of the net results 
ahe thinks it over and separates the chaff from the wheat. 
‘ne chaff was more in evidence at Seattle than in any 
yevious convention. The husks of fruitless debate lit- 
t-ed the floor, the chaff of schismatic utterances filled the 
a, and the dust of specious. pleading blew into the eyes 
( inoffensive delegates unaccustomed to high winds of 
jitisan oratory in a Christian convention. On all sides 
are heard expressions of regret and disgust at the waste 
‘time, the loss of inspiration and the defeat of the 
jogram which was built upon a six-day session instead of 
iseven-day session as before. More than a dozen set 
ddresses had to be omitted, other matters pertinent to 
onvention business had to be passed by and the commit- 
ie the order of the day was constantly embarrassed by 
e failure of the program to proceed according to 
‘hedule. 

But the debate was inevitable. Two matters had to be 
ireshed out in true democratic form before the conven- 
on could settle down to constructive kingdom building. 
he question of seating the delegates from the Park Ave- 
ue church, New York, had to be answered and the so- 
led Hinson resolution, committing the convention to a 
‘eedal statement of beliefs and to an interminable run- 
ing down of heretics, had to be faced. The first of these 
vo matters was settled by seating the delegates from the 
lew York church on the ground that the delegates were 
egularly appointed by a local, Baptist church which had 
1no way changed its former status as a Baptist church. 
Vhat this particular church may be in the future is a 
uestion for a future convention to determine when the 
hurch has carried out its expressed purpose to depart 
rom certain well-established usages of American Bap- 
st churches. In arriving at this eminently fair decision, 
onsiderable time of the convention was consumed which 
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the Seattle Convention 


should have been given to the regular program. Much un- 
necessary discussion was indulged in from the floor which 
could have been avoided with profit to everybody had the 
convention been willing to trust its committee on enrol- 
ment. But the element of distrust was so pronounced in 
the first few sessions of the Seattle convention that no 
committee could function with any hope of having its 
report adopted without debate. 

If the second matter referred to would now stay set- 
tled, the net result of all the neurotic excitement and 
vociferous noise seen and heard on and off the floor of 
the convention hall over the resolution which was intended 
to commit the convention to a creedal inquisition of its for- 
eign missionaries, would be well worth while. And it 
should stay settled, for if ever a vote registered the will 
of the majority on an open question, freely discussed and 
clearly explained in a convention holding its sessions in a 
section of the country where all the advantage lay on the 
side of the Baptist Bible union, the vote to adopt the Hin- 
son resolution as amended did so. On the basis of that 
vote the organized dissenters should see that further at- 
tempts to drive intelligent Baptists into a situation from 
which they consistently recoil and against which they have 
always firmly stood, are futile. Baptists are no less evan- 
gelical because they take this stand; but they prefer to 
trust their faith to the freedom of the truth expressed in 
the New Testament, attested through Christian experience, 
and confirmed by spiritual progress rather than to take 
refuge from the dangers of liberty in the bondage of the 
letter. The net result of the action on the part of the con- 
vention by which it was voted to stand by the historical 
practice of Baptists must be salutary in the end. 

Taking the convention as a whole, the net results are 
bound to be valuable. The crisis confronting foreign mis- 
sions which threatened the withdrawal of missionaries 
from the field and the abandonment of certain stations be- 
cause of lack of sufficient funds to carry on the work, 
turned out to be the occasion for such a demonstration 
of fellowship and such an expression of promise as we 
have never before seen at a convention. Leaders of all 
the great denominational missionary, educational and phil- 
anthropic organizations standing before the convention and 
urging the delegates to give the Foreign Mission society 
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the preference in raising a special fund of a quarter of a 
million dollars to meet the present emergency, was a sight 
well worth crossing the continent to witness. And the 
convention, after giving expression to a deep feeling of 
humiliation at the prospect of closing any of the mission 
work now being carried on, voted unanimously to give 
the Foreign Mission society the right of way in solicit- 
ing special gifts to meet the emergency. If any delegate 
had doubts concerning the spirit of cooperation which 
actuates the Northern Baptist Convention, his doubts 
must have been dissipated as he witnessed the uniformity 
and unanimity with which all the societies and boards 
earnestly asked that the Foreign society might have first 
aid. 

As the Foreign Mission society was under fire from the 
guns of those who sought to impose upon its board of man- 
agers a mandate laden with the most serious conse- 
quences, the vote of confidence in the management of the 
Foreign society registered by the convention is reassuring. 
Guided by the steady hand of a Christian gentleman who 
is also a parliamentary genius, the convention never once 
lost its head and never once looked back. There were 
hours of deep anxiety and sleepless nights of necessary 
concern over the unprecedented turn things had taken; 
but as the convention caught its second wind and as the 
program was brought back to an orderly schedule, the 
delegates fell into line and marched together to the clos- 
ing session resolved to make the very hindrances a means 
of grace. The net results of the Seattle convention there- 
fore are a clearer understanding of the vital issues that 
face the Baptists of the North, a richer fellowship in the 
furtherance of the gospel, a sweeter unity of the spizit 
in the bond of peace, a stronger grip upon the task of 
making Christ known to the whole world, a firmer deter- 
mination to go forward, and a larger charity expressing 
itself in promoting peace on earth, good-will to men. 


Hail to the Chief 


S Dimes commendable action of the Board of Coopera- 
tion in electing W. H. Bowler executive secretary to 
take the place made vacant by the resignation of J. Y. 
Aitchison more than a year ago, meets with the hearty 
approval of the entire denomination. Doctor Bowler has 
amply demonstrated his fitness for this important place 
of leadership by his wisdom and ability in directing the 
affairs of the Board of Cooperation as acting-secretary for 
the past year. Endowed with extraordinary executive 
ability and creative genius which are balanced by patience 
of disposition and sweetness of temper, Doctor Bowler can 
put great driving force into his task without wrecking the 
fine fellowship which must exist between the leader and 
those with whom he works. No responsibility in the whole 
category of denominational service is heavier or more tax- 
ing than the responsibility which the executive secretary of 
the Board of Cooperation carries. The old title of general 
director which his predecessor bore is in reality an index 
of the work which the executive secretary must do. The 
two boards of the Northern Baptist Convention, the five 
general societies, the numerous state conventions and city 
mission societies, all together making fifty-seven varieties 
of organizations, are looking to Doctor Bowler for the 
plans, the personnel, the practical leadership which shall 
bring into the general treasury sufficient distributable 
funds to meet the requirements of all the budgets repre- 
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sented by these cooperating agencies. The office of tl 
executive secretary of the Board of Cooperation cor 
bines in its ample proportions the duties of the secreta 
of state, the secretary of the treasury, the secretary « 
commerce and the secretary of the interior. In additic 
to these duties, Doctor Bowler is compelled to travel tho: 
sands of miles during the year for conference and publ 
addresses in all parts of the area covered by the Northey 
Convention. Most of the salesmen in this organizatic 
are not directly responsible to him but to their own sta 
convention boards and yet the executive secretary my 
depend upon these men for results without the power 
hire or fire any one of them. 

It is a gigantic task to which Doctor Bowler has be 
called but we believe that by the grace of God he will le. 
the denomination on to victory. Coming to the kingdo 
for such a time as this he carries with him the love at 
confidence of his brethren in all parts of the country. Tt 
Baptist, speaking for the entire constituency, hails # 
new chief with a gesture of friendly greeting and pledg 
to him the fullest measure of cooperation in the migh 
task of leading the Baptist hosts forward to new co 
quests for Christ. 


The Church Skyscraper 


NESS down-town churches of every denomination a 

fighting for their very existence. The lack of fina 
cial support and the inability to adjust themselves to 
changed environment have been the cause of the slow dea 
of churches once strong and prosperous. Others survi 
as a financial burden upon the denomination. A fe 
churches, however, are pioneering in these difficult dow 
town fields. Surrounded by theaters, stores, hotels ar 
tenements they have discovered success to lie in their ve 
environment. Such churches are building great ne 
edifices combining offices or hotels or apartments with tl 
church structure. Among these churches are the Fir 
Baptist Church of Syracuse, N. Y., the Immanuel Bapti 
Church, Chicago, Ill., and the Baptist Temple, Rocheste 
Ne Xs ; 

The Rochester Temple has just completed a $3,000,0( 
new business building fourteen stories high which in # 
words of its pastor, Rev. Clinton Wunder, “has the mar 
fold functions of providing a place of worship with faci 
ties for religious education, recreation and communi 
service.” At the same time the great office and store facil 
ties provided in the building will furnish a financial inves 
ment the returns on which it is believed by the constituent 
of the church will not only help in the maintenance of fl 
church but will also make provision for the larger aid 
city mission work in Rochester. The new temple 
financed by a first mortgage of $1,050,000, gifts from fl 
members of the congregation, a site valued at $800,000, ar 
the sale of $600,000 of general mortgage bonds payit 
seven per cent interest and sold to members and frient 
of the church. 

Here is a plan worthy of earnest study by our denomin 
tion and suggestive of imitation by churches faced wi 
similar difficulties and needs. It is estimated that mo: 
than 300 churches of every denomination are now conside 
ing a move in the same direction with the object of savit 
their property, to remain in a needy field, and to hold th 


cross of Christ aloft in the very center of our America 
cities. 
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ZL THIS FINE THING 
| THE EMPIRE, AUDIBLY 


At an Empire day thanksgiving service at Wembly, the 
itish king and queen being present, the Archbishop of 
‘ork gave an address on “The Imperial Spirit,” contain- 
iz this fine test of moral legitimacy: “Nowhere in all the 
ir-flung field of empire must any human being be ex- 
pited for profit. Everywhere—in the cities of England, 
e villages of India, the kraals of Africa—must each 
‘gle human being be helped and trained to fulfil the best 
his own life in freedom.” When that is done or ser- 


usly attempted, what will become of the empire? 
THE RADIO TO BE THE 
ETH OR THE DEATH OF FREEDOM? 


Whoever controls the radio controls effectively both 
tblic information and public opinion. One of the major 
sues of human rights is due in the near future over the 
1estion who shall exercise such control. Already it is 
pming to be an acute question. For instance, the World’s 
Jomen’s Christian Temperance Union, in session in Edin- 
lirgh, Scotland, the latter part of June, made arrangements 
iradiocast the address of Lady Astor. But the postmas- 
7? general intervened and forbade the use of the radio 
yr that purpose, because the subject of prohibition is too 
acutely controversial.” The right of the people to use 
iis means of communication is too valuable to be left at 
ie option of incompetent and prejudiced officials, to pass 
3a monopoly into the hands of a privileged class, or to 
2 abused by every irresponsible reprobate who wishes to 
eddle nonsense. It is a right that requires careful and 
‘gal definition in the interest of liberty, truth and the 


ommon good. 


RE THEY CUTTING MORE LAND 
HAN THEY CAN COVER? 


The hand that writes these lines is a slave to liberty. It 
as chronicled in gloom the various steps, both lawful and 
iwless, by which the constitutional rights of the individual 
itizen have been unconstitutionally circumscribed. It has 
anced with delight upon every discovery of a tendency 
) return to the free faith of the American fathers, and 
ven to a freer faith than theirs. It has given- support 
9 all efforts of the Civil Liberties Union to protect the 
qual right of all citizens to orderly self-expression, with- 
ut regard to their political or religious opinions. But 
shat business has the Civil Liberties Union in the Ten- 
essee case? And there is another. A New York court 
as forbidden the town of Mount Vernon to give the pupils 
a the public schools time off for religious teaching, and 
he Civil Liberties Union has dipped into that case. It 
vould better exert itself where civil liberty is actually in 
veril and not dissipate its energies on side issues. Excess- 


ve mothering may become a pest. 
‘UNDAMENTALIST-MODERNIST 
XEBATE IS NOW NEWS 


The world is in transit. But God only knows where all 
varts of it are going. Amongst its asteroid-like fractions 
vhose yet untraced orbits are unpredictable, are the fac- 
ions in the fundamentalist-modernist controversy. As in 
ill similar struggles of human faith, there are many moods 
ind manners, which the actors take with great seriousness, 
ut which history will treat as comedy. It is far too soon 
o make the future historian’s assessment of the current 
lebate. News agencies find plenty of fun in it now, but 
aobody can safely follow newspaper comedy. Christians 
ought so to act that what they do will be news, but no 
joke. There is a clear course to this end, namely: to have 
clear Christian convictions; to be ready to state them 
frankly on all proper occasions; to speak the simple truth 
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with care and moderation; neither to think nor to speak 
evil of any; to cooperate in all good with all who pursue 
it; to accept responsibility for only those opinions and 
practices to which one has signified approval; to cherish 
good will towards all mankind and to seek a good under- 
standing with everybody. 


WILL IT GO THE WAY 
OF PRIMOGENITURE? 


Dodge brothers, makers of automobiles, died and their 
property went in lawful succession to their widows. The 
Seattle Union Record is moved thereat to moralize in this 
fashion: The $150,000,000 to these two women is clearly 
unjust. This $150,000,000 fortune exceeds the total tak- 
ings, all the swag without service, of all the bank robbers, 
stickup men and payroll bandits in a whole hundred years. 
This $150,000,000 is equal to the total pay of 3000 highly 
educated, industrious, efficient, patriotic school teachers at 
$2,500 a year for 25 years of actual, valuable social 
service.” But does the objection of the critic lie against 
the amount of these inheritances or against the principle 
of inheritance? Time was when both rank and property 
passed from father to the oldest son by the right of 
primogeniture. The son became king, lord or owner be- 
cause his father had been the same before him. But now, 
Americans have changed the system. Official rank is now 
elective but economic rank is still hereditary. People still 
think and the law prescribes as a matter of principle that 
a dying man’s property ought to go to his family. It 
seems to the ordinary person a natural right. As long as 
they hold to this principle, they cannot consistently object 
to the mere size of single fortunes so inherited. Of course 
it is an open question of social science whether, on 
principle, property should be more hereditary than office 
or rank, but the discussion of that question cannot be here 
attempted. 


“NAIL THE FLAG TO THE MAST; 
WE WILL KEEP IT THERE.” 


It was a fine burst of American heroics. Lieutenant 
MacMillan was getting ready to leave for the arctic regions. 
Many prominent people were sitting at a dinner in his 
honor in Southport, Maine, June 20. Governor Ralph O. 
Brewster said MacMillan “is authorized in so far as the 
sovereign state of Maine is concerned to claim in our be- 
half such land as he shall discover in this region that is 
still unknown.” Capt. D. E. Dismukes, commandant of the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard, who represented Secretary Wilbur 
at the dinner, told MacMillan he hoped he would dig as big 
a hole as possible, plant a Maine pine in it, nail the Amer- 
ican flag to the top and said “We will see that you keep it 
there.” No, the people of Maine are not maniacs. They 
were merely having a jolly time. 


SWEDEN THINKS BABIES 
BETTER THAN BARRACKS 


A news report in the Portland Oregonian conveys this 
significant information: ‘More room for cradles and 
fewer military barracks is the order of the day in Sweden. 
By its recent vote the national legislature has sustained 
the proposal of the social-democratic government to cut 
down the number of army corps from six to four and to 
reduce all army and navy expenditures accordingly. At 
the same time the officers’ rooms in one of the former 
regimental barracks of Stockholm have already been recon- 
structed into emergency tenements for families unable to 
procure other housing, and the city itself runs a real 
estate bureau, where information may be had free of 
charge as to where vacant flats or houses may be found. 
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The Progress and Crisis of Foreign Missions 


An address, which made a deep impression, given at Seattle 


By FREDERICK L, ANDERSON 


HE modern foreign mission enterprise, now much 
more than a century old, sprang from the very heart 
of the church. It was not a deliberate plan of the leaders, 
but was forced on the leaders by occupants of cobbler 
shops and obscure pulpits’ in England and by Andover 
seminary students in America. They insisted on going to 
the heathen; they would not be refused, and they went. 
The whole movement was spontaneous, voluntary, enthus- 
iastic, a fresh breath of God’s Spirit in the hearts of his 
children. It came with those revivals which swept our 
country in the opening years of the last century and res- 
cued our land and the American churches from English 
deism and French infidelity, and in turn it produced in the 
revived churches a new spirit, a new hope and a new 
breadth of vision. It played a great and final part in 
rousing the people of God from the formalism, narrow- 
ness, lethargy and defeat which had so long dominated 
them, and gave them the will to conquer the world for 
Christ. During all the succeeding years foreign missions 
have quickened the church’s zeal, strengthened its faith, 
enlarged its hope, widened its love and deepened its life 
Especially do Baptists owe their very existence as a 
denomination to their foreign missionary undertaking. It 
was Judson’s call and the untiring efforts of Luther Rice, 
which first united our scattered churches from Maine to 
Georgia in an organized effort and made us a denomina- 
tion. Out of this movement sprang all our early 
educational institutions except the long-established Brown. 
‘ Luther Rice was the flaming evangelist of education as 
well as of foreign missions, and out of the desire for 
trained foreign missionaries rose Columbian college, 
Hamilton Literary and Theological institute (now Col- 
gate), Waterville college (now Colby), and Newtoa 
Theological institution and from the new life of the de- 
nomination, of which foreign missions was the organizing 
force, came at length the Publication society, the Home 
Mission society and many of our other great beneficent 
activities. 
“Go” 

No enterprise of Baptists has a deeper place in their 
affections than that of preaching the gospel beyond the 
seas. The names of no Baptist heroes are better known 
or more readily thrill our hearts than those of Adoniram 
Judson, Ann Hasseltine Judson, William Ashmore, John 
FE. Clough, Henry Richards, K. O. Broady, and Luke 
Bickel. During our whole history foreign missions has 
been the leader, and even this last year the majority of 
all the deputation work of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation was done by our foreign missionaries, secretaries 
and board members. It cannot be otherwise in the nature 
of the case. Advance, aggression, conquest, sacrificial 
service, is the very genius of the Christian religion, its 
vital breath, its native air. The first word of the Great 
Commission is “Go.” Disloyalty to this eager inner spirit, 
a mere holding of our own, marking time sows the seeds 
of indifference, languor and failure. Nothing could be 
more foreign to the tone of the New Testament than 
retreat. As a great scholar has said, the whole book of 
Acts and all the epistles of Paul are turned to the note 
of optimism and triumph and their motto might well be, 
“The Standards of the King March on”. The book of 
Revelation is the clarion call to the persecuted saints to 
exercise the faith which overcomes the world and never 


to doubt that the kingdoms of this world are become th: 
kingdom of our God and his Christ. For he must reign 
says Paul, till he has put all his enemies under his feet 


The home base is as important as the battle at the front 
A soul in America is worth as much as one in China 9 
Africa, no more, no less, But the home base, though ; 
stands in its own right in its appeal to our hearts, i 
transfigured, glorified and exalted, when it is seen in it 
relation to the conquest of the whole world for Christ 
The local church is the earthly fountain whence flow. 
all our river of blessing, but if it devotes all its though 
and money to itself, it soon becomes a stagnant pool 
When will all our pastors learn that, even on the lowes 
and most selfish plane, it pays them to interest thei 
members in the wider undertakings of the kingdom? Tha 
old preacher was right who said that the human minx 
contracts to the littleness and expands to the greatnes: 
of its object.. The way to strengthen our cause at home 
is to win victories overseas. Defeat on the foreign fiek 
means discouragement and defeat at home. 
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The Great Enterprise 


Brethren and sisters, we are employed in the greates 
enterprise which was ever conceived, the most audaciou: 
to which sane men ever devoted their lives. It is nothing 
less than the bringing of all nations to love and obey 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. The moral dignity 
the spiritual sublimity and the practical beneficence of sucl 
a business, stagger human thought and are too much fo 
human speech. It is so great that it imparts its great 
ness to every one who seriously engages in it. 

Think of the vastness of the task! 
are astounding. Hundreds of millions have never ye 
heard of Christ. More than a billion of human being: 
yet remain to be persuaded, not to speak of the un 
converted multitudes in Christian lands, and, alas! in 
Christian churches. A billion is a word easy to say, bu 
hard to image to ourselves and impossible to individualize 
Think of the territory to be traversed; the stretches 0: 
Siberia, the far interior of China, the mountain fortresse 
of Thibet and Afghanistan, the endless hills and plains 0 
India, the steppes and deserts of Central and Wester 
Asia, the hot dank forests of Africa, the unknown reache: 
of the Andes, the Amazon and the Orinoco, besides th 
lands still only dotted by the isolated outposts of Christ’ 
army. Picture to yourselves the miseries of the world 
its frightful diseases and pain, its heart-breaking sorrows 
its crass ignorance and superstition, its dreadful poverty 
its grinding oppressions and tyrannies, its portentous rac 
and class hatreds, its unpitying greed, its destroying lust 
the degradation of women, the sufferings of little children 
the horrors of war. % 

Our task will not be done till war is abolished, till dis 
ease is conquered, till intoxicants and narcotics are nm 
longer allowed to craze and stupify men’s brains, till help 
fulness and brotherhood take the place of selfish competi 
tion, till all human beings have equal opportunity, til 
earth's “Alabaster cities gleam undimmed by humat 
tears,” till Christ reigns and the love of God is shed abroa 
in the hearts of at least a vast majority of the humar 
race. Point out the loveliest and happiest village of al 
America. We cannot stop until every Chinese and India 
town is as clean and happy as that American village. Poin 
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at the finest Christian community on earth. We intend 
') make every community in the world its equal. 
- But our task is as arduous as it is vast. It is the most 
ificult and thorny to which 'men have ever set their hand, 
yr our object is nothing less than to effect a moral and 
viritual revolution in the whole human race. It is not 
jerely to change age-old opinions and inveterate attitudes, 
ut to make men new creatures in Christ Jesus so faridas 
jat lies in human power. To do this, we must cut across 
& innate selfishness of human nature, must interfere 
ith the unholy gratification of its base passions and with 
ye sordid interests of the most powerful groups and must 


_ppose, in part at least, venerable systems of philosophy 
‘ad religion, interwoven with family life and the patriotic 
‘aditions of proud nations. 

This will demand consummate wisdom on the field and 
-t home, a wisdom equal or superior to that needed to rule 
n empire; a deep and sympathetic understanding of 
jose to whom we go, which will appreciate their virtues 
while it clearly sees their spiritual needs; a perseverance 
thich no difficulties can turn back; a self-renunciation, 
‘thich gladly takes up the cross and follows Jesus to the 
nd; a courage which no dangers can daunt, a patient, 
old and lonely courage which does not need the stimulus 
f men’s applause, but strengthens itself in the eternal and 
-Imighty God; and a patience which is that courage long 
-rawn out. Only men of faith will ever embark on this 
yost audacious venture, men who really believe in God 
nd the spiritual world, in the power of divine truth and 
ove to melt and change the human heart and in the 
ertainty of the final victory of the right. 

We are not in doubt as to the method or the means of 
ccomplishing our mighty task. Our weapon has been 
jut in our hands, a weapon both simple and effective. It 
$ the proclamation by men, in whom the Spirit burns with 
_steady flame, of the glorious gospel of the blessed God, 
he good news of the free forgiveness of sin and eternal 
ife through a vital union with the crucified and risen 
christ, which brings men into union and fellowship with 
god. This and this alone satisfies the deepest longings 
of the penitent heart and gives it such relief, purity, power 
ind hope, as mean nothing less than a new life. This 
tures the world’s age-old and desperate malady at the 
very root and puts new moral vigor into the marrow of 
ts bones. When enough men have been redeemed and 
surified by this divine gospel and the power of the Spirit, 
the kingdom of God will have come and earth will be a 
aeaven. Love will reign and force will no longer be 
needed for the government of men. 


The Power of the Cross 


Nothing but the gospel can do this. Education cannot 
do it, science cannot do it, civilization cannot do it. Reform 
alone is a vain reliance. Only the cross of Christ can 
subdue the stubborn will to obedience and melt the frozen 
heart to love. Our whole trust is in the word of the cross 
and the way of the cross, incarnated in human lives by the 
power of the Spirit. This has never failed and never 
will fail when preached in words their age can understand 
by those who live it before the eyes of men. 

_ Dear brethren and sisters, in the last few paragraphs 
[have been giving you in twentieth century language the 
condensed thought of the sermon addressed to our fathers 
a hundred years ago on “The Moral Dignity of the Mis- 
sionary Enterprise” by Francis Wayland. 

_ What progress has been made since then! How God 
has blessed our efforts! Burma, India, China and Japan, 
then barred and locked against our missionaries, one after 
another have opened their gates to the gospel. The 
churches at home have burned and glowed with missionary 
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enthusiasm and have gladly sent their sons and daughters 
by hundreds to the front. They have planted the standard 
of the cross in the great cities of the Orient, threaded its 
jungles, ascended its rivers, climbed its mountains and in 
thousands of towns and villages they have proclaimed the 
glad news to millions of men, women and children, and 
have given them the Scriptures in their own tongue. 

Slowly understanding grew, opposition disappeared be- 
fore love, souls caught the divine fire, Christian commu- 
nities and villages were formed, native evangelists sprang 
up everywhere. Christian schools, hospitals and beneficent 
agencies of all kinds appeared. The leadership began to 
pass from the missionaries to the Christians of these far 
lands. The church of the crucified and risen Lord was 
really planted in many of the fields in Asia and Africa. 
In the last three years we have been rewarded each year 
by the largest number of baptisms we have ever known, 
the last year the best of all. 


Meeting of Opposite Currents 


But now since the war the sky clouds again and the 
future is filled with unforeseen dangers and obstacles. We 
now realize that the victories of the last one hundred years 
were won against sleeping foes, against civilizations which 
felt themselves remote from the world current in which 
we move, over religions which have allowed gross super- 
stitions to overgrow their truth, over nations ignorant of 
science and democracy. But now the scene has changed. 
The two great currents of oriental and occidental civiliza- 
tion have met and begin to mingle. The world, though 
desperately trying to keep up the old barriers, is bound 
to be one at last. The whole East, all Africa and South 
America are awake, they feel the thrill of a new life. The 
binding power of hoary customs and modes of thought 
begin to weaken. An Orient, educated in science and 
steeped with materialistic philosophy, challenges us. New 
hope, new patriotic loyalties and aspirations, new thoughts, 
new realizations of the dignity of men, new consciousness 
of power rise in the hearts of the nations. 

The old is gone forever. The new age, so long fore- 
shadowed, is here. As some one has well said, the mould 
of the old order is broken, Russian life was formed and 
limited by czarism and eastern orthodoxy, but that mould 
is now broken. The czar and the domination of the east- 
ern church in Russia are gone forever. So too, in Turkey, 
the mould of the Caliphate is broken and life spills out in 
all directions. In China the mould of the Manchu rule 
and the old Confucian education is broken and chaos has 
resulted. In India the mould of caste begins to crack and 
crumble. In Europe the mould of monarchy and aris- 
tocratic ideals has seriously suffered in many lands. And 
something great and strange is happening in America. 

The old is gone. By no choice of our own, without full 
realization of the momentous change, we are actually sail- 
ing a new sea, undreamed before. It is a tempestuous 
sea, full of hiding rocks, swirling currents and treacherous 
shoals and human wisdom has no chart or compass for 
it. No one can prophesy the future with Japan. Great 
events are happening and greater events are portended in 
China. India, while a little calmer now, is bound to 
break with its past in one way or another. 

Brethren and sisters, I believe that it is of the Lord, 
much as the forces of evil may find their opportunity of 
exploiting it. Fundamentally it is progress. It means 
that the day of the free personality, the inquiring mind, 
the search for truth, the abolition of all conventions and 
shams is dawning. Is not that just what Christians and 
especially Baptists want? Have not Christian missions 
indeed been a prime factor in producing it? We who 
believe that religion at root is the fellowship of the 
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individual spirit with God, hail the day of the free 
personality. We who believe that we have found truth 
and reality in Jesus Christ, thrice welcome the inquiring 
mind and the truth seeker. All we crave is that they 
shall seek without prejudice and seek until they find. 
Christianity has nothing to fear and everything to hope 
from freedom, democracy and openness of mind. Turn 
on the light. Let it shine into every cranny of human 
life and human need. Let it reveal everything which 
superstition, convention and hypocrisy have tried to hide 
and, when all is done, the incomparable figure of the Lord 
Jesus will stand out as the supreme and final revealer of 
divine truth, the Son of God and the Saviour of the world. 


Yet as the church of Christ faces this new day of un- 
paralleled danger, stupendous difficulty and glorious oppor- 
tunity and reminds itself of its high and holy and 
audacious purpose, it deeply feels its insufficiency for the 
great task. The day has come for the church in America 
to search her own heart and repent of all her sins, her sins 
of worldliness and luxury, of indifference and lack of 
vision and sympathy, of desire for show and_ worldly 
power, of unwillingness to front the facts. It is time to 
rid herself of all her impediments and hindrances and to 
face the grim realities of the contest, to deepen her 
spiritual life, to get a new hold by faith on Jesus Christ, 
to take a long breath in the Spirit. If she fails to do 
this, she will find this new day a divine judgment day, 
which will sift her’ chaff from her wheat and burn it 
up with unquenchable fire. The very greatness of her 
humanly impossible task will in the end cleanse and purify 
her and give her the faith, the sacrificial love and the 
divine power adequate to its accomplishment. So God in 
saving the world will save the church also. In fact, he 
can save the world only by a purified church. 


How are Northern Baptists acting in the face of this 
situation? Do they realize the vast changes occuring in 
Asia? Are they even aware of the momentous meaning 
of these critical and swiftly passing days? Do they 
apprehend how much the awakening of the Orient may 
signify to us and to our children and to the cause of Christ, 
which we love better than life? And are they preparing 
for the new future? 


The Poor Are Rich 

Far be it from us to think or speak harshly of our 
brethren. We recognize that the past year has been an 
exceptional year, that local tasks, long postponed, clamored 
for attention in many churches, that it is not the whole 
story that we are two million dollars short. We know 
that thousands have given sacrificially to our missionary 
causes and that hundreds of churches have gladly raised 
more than their share. To such we wish to say just one 
word, but a most important word. Every dollar you gave 
or raised has saved just so much work from destruction. 
Do not be discouraged, go right on praying, loving and 
giving, and not one prayer, not a single sacrifice will be 
in vain. God will own and bless every effort of his 
children. It is our smaller churches and our poorer mem- 
bers who have done the best. As usual, God has chosen 
the poor of this world to be rich in faith and liberality. 


But we cannot hide from ourselves the great general 
fact that for some years now the bulk of the denomina- 
tion has been failing to support our missionaries in the 
measure that they have promised, that they have so ser- 
iously failed that we have been forced to retreat rather 
than advance, and that in consequence as a board we are 
compelled today to lay the whole matter very plainly before 
our people. 

As the finance committee of the convention has warned 
us again and again to reduce expenditures in view of fail- 
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ing income from the churches, we have asked our te 
missions each to make the reductions in their own fields 
But our missionaries are a little band of brethren in th 
midst of millions of heathen. They love each other an 
cannot bear to single out any one station for destruction 
It is like asking the children of a large starving famil 
to vote whose head shall be cut off. Therefore in th 
majority of cases, contrary to our request and counsel 
they have agreed to take the cut together and reduce al 
the work in the same proportion. This is bad policy. ] 
means reducing all the work to ineffectiveness in the end 
Better eliminate whole stations or whole mission field 
than half starve them all. The parents can no longe 
evade the responsibility. If the children will not cut of 
heads, the parents must, and which one of our childre 
shall we sacrifice? Aye, there’s the rub. Shall it be th 
Philippines, West China, Bengal Orissa, Japan, the Cong, 
or South India? That question nearly takes your breat! 
away, but it indicates the stage to which we have arrived 
We cannot go on ironing out our work thinner and thinne 
till it all finally hecomes comparatively weak and worth 
less. The time has arrived for a real retreat, a sacrifice 
of a part to save the rest. 


Facing Facts 


What we mean is illustrated by the following facts. W 
have cut down our provision for buildings, housing ou 
missionaries or essential to the maintenance of our worl 
from $218,000 in 1923-24 to $68,000 last year and $40,00! 
in this year’s budget, an average of only $4,000 in eacl 
of our ten fields. We have cut down appropriations fo 
new missionaries from $108,000 in 1920-21 to $22,00 
last year and $15,000 this year. It is ridiculous for ; 
great society like ours with 560 missionaries to appoin 
only eight new couples this year, beginning May 1. I 
will not half fill the gaps in the ranks. We have cut dow 
the work in Europe—relief work not included—fron 
$101,000 in 1923-24 to $70,000 this year. But we forebea 
further statistics. 


In justice to our work we can delay no longer. Nov 
is the time and Seattle is the place where the mos 
momentous crisis in your foreign work in seventy-fiv 
years must be met in one way or another. On account 0 
the decreasing income from the churches and the loy 
purchasing power of the dollar, we are compelled to sa 
that unless you provide us here with a substantial increas 
of funds, we shall be forced to go from Seattle to begit 
the process of withdrawal from whole fields or at leas 
twenty or twenty-five mission stations. The board i 
narrowly examining them. Assam, the Congo, the Philip 
pines, West China, Bengal Orissa, Japan, South India— 
which one of them or which two of them shall we abandot 
to get the money adequately to sustain those which will bi 
left? The only thing that can stay us now is some ex 
traordinary action of this convention. Abraham’s hand i: 
lifted to slay his son—you must be our angel. You canno 
cut our budget 20 per cent and tell us to expend only 9! 
per cent of the remainder and expect all to go on som 
way or other. We have warned the denomination agait 
and again. After long and prayerful deliberation, we hav 
determined that it would not be right to wait any longer 
Seattle will determine whether it shall be retreat 01 
adequate support. Promises, empty resolutions, howeve! 
honest and fervid, cannot now avail. Only a substantia 
addition to our funds can prevent a missionary tragedy 
It all hangs on the questions involved in the report of th 
finance committee of the convention. 


It is with inexpressible sadness that we speak thu: 
plainly. How can we bear to do it? Our Foreign Missior 
society stands fourth among the foreign mission societie: 
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i the world, not of America but of the world. Are you 
sady to give up that proud position and sink to seventh, 
ghth or ninth place? In India we stand first of all in 
amber of missionaries, number of schools, number of 
ammunicants and number of baptisms. Are you ready 
» throw away your leadership of Christian India? 

_ None have had a nobler history overseas than Northern 
_ aptists. None have been more successful or have been 
yore richly blessed. Think of the races redeemed through 
je efforts of our brethren! The Karens, the Telugus, 
ie Kachins, the Nagas and the Garos. Tell over the 
-amous fields on which Christ has given us notable vic- 
ries—Rangoon, Bassein, Nellore, Ongole, Banza Man- 
‘ke, Swatow, Ningpo, Shanghai, Suifu, the Inland Sea 
ad Yokohama. Call the long, long roll of our martyrs and 
 eroes, Judson at Oungpenla, his devoted wife dying alone 
-t Amherst, Lyman Jewett on prayer meeting hill at 
 Ingole, the dying Boardman at the baptism of his Karens, 
ot to speak of our living heroes—the Gleasons stabbed 
ith cruel knives, Williams and Harold Young miraculous- 
7 preserved when surrounded by crowds of savage foes 
atent on their murder, and our missionaries at this 
joment in China in imminent and deadly danger every 

our. 

Calculate, if you can, the sacrifice which these hundreds 
_ f missionaries of ours have made—their leaving home and 
_riends, their loneliness and isolation, their distance from 
—aedical aid when wife or son or daughter was dying, 
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their separation from their children in America, their toil 
and overwork in tropical and enervating climates, their 
dangers from savage beasts and yet more savage men. 

Can you break the hearts of these dear servants of 
Christ, your own sons and daughters, whom you have 
sent out with the promise that you will support them to 
the end? Can you desert these native Christians, who 
have come out from heathenism at your invitation under 
circumstances of ostracism and persecution which you can 
never know, on the implied pledge that you will stand 
by them? 

And then those graves! Hundreds of graves of our sons 
and daughters which dot the hills and valleys of Asia and 
Africa. Think of them, of what they mean of devotion 
even unto death! If the rows of white crosses in Flanders’ 
fields bade us again take up their challenge to the foe in 
1918, surely these graves of our dear and noble dead forbid 
us to abandon them in cowardly retreat. Where they 
laid down their lives, we must hold the line. We must 
here highly resolve that those dead shall not have died 
in vain. 

And there stands the Saviour, the Lord Jesus. He died 
for us, but he lives forever more. He is here today in our 
assembly. He sees the perplexity and trouble into which 
the carelessness or self-indulgence of our people have 
brought us. His heart of love too is burdened at the 
thought of our retreat. .Shall we crucify him afresh at 
Seattle or shall some way of escape be found? 


Youth, the Need of the World 


1 prophetic talk given at the Sunday afternoon young people’s session of the Northern Convention at Seattle 
| By Hattie May FITzGERALD 


} 


_ TVWEY stand there—in their splendor of health—virile 
sand vibrant with life; physically — pure, sound and 
; adiant; mentally—keen and alert; spiritually—seeking 
nd serving and worshipping. They are youth—the need 
of the world! 
Some remind us that the young people of today have 
| trait which causes them solicitude, namely, that they are 
 yrone to go to extremes. Isn’t this, however, a most hope- 
ulsign? Has not the time come to break away from the 
id and chart new courses for mankind? At such “a 
-noment we need to remember Christ went to extremes. 
de went to the greatest extreme—to the cross. 
| Tet us face the facts and follow where the facts lead 
ho matter how much it hurts. Let us be frank. The 
foung people are not doing the work the world has for 
hem to do today. They are not leading! We have had 
i lot of careless living these days, and much superficial 
ind reckless thinking. But we want something different. 
_ We want the eternal realities of the soul. 
| What is wrong with the young people of today? Why 
aren’t we presenting Christ effectively? Why aren't we 
noving and molding youthful thought and youthful action ? 
Why aren’t we holding up Christ as a fact in our daily 
_ ives and conversation so boldly, so convincingly that men 
are drawn irresistibly to him? 
Ts the fault with us that we are too critical, too logical, 
too practical? We are independent and even radical if 
py being so we may find the truth. We want reason—not 
ranting and raving; we want thought and not expression 
f prejudice; we want conference and not conflict. Is 


; 
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this what is wrong? 


_Is the fault with the church and its interpretation of 
Christ that is has been inadequate and feeble? Has the 
organized church been too concerned with Christian 
doctrine and too little concerned with salvation for men? 

Is the fault with Christ? Isn’t he adequate? Isn’t his 


program workable? Is the mess and chaos of the world 
today God’s doing and not man’s? 

Or is the fault with us who call ourselves Christian and 
talk about his kingdom and his message—yet are not 
willing daily to climb Calvary, who are not willing to fully 
surrender to him? 

Young people, we are called to come apart, to arise out 
of our lethargy and false thinking, and face Christ and 
the needs of the world. 

There is a need for young people who can think clearly, 
with balanced, steady, rational and clean minds. Young 
people who are willing to make conscious effort to get their 
thinking straightened out about God, and about the age 
we live in. 

Youth must consider the difficult problem of race prej- 
udice. It is not a one-sided proposition, but the youth 
of all colors will forget the things behind—prejudice, dis- ~ 
like, and even hate—and go forward to Christ’s conception 
of human brotherhood. 

The world is waiting for youth to arise and say, “No 
more war!” Christian youth is called to cease praying 
for peace and training for war. The world wants peace 
and only youth can answer her. The Son of God goes 
forth to love and to win by love—who follows in his train? 

In the light of modern industrialism youth is called to 
separate from the old order. A sweat shop is not a 
Christian institution. John’s vision of a new earth carried 
no description of a slum. The church is prone to realize 
that there is such a thing as a social system which can 
damn men’s souls before they are born. 

Youth must bring to pass international relationships and 
the Christian ideal which demands that we should sub- 
stitute the reign of Jaw for the rule of force. 

A new social order should be the passionate demand of 
youth. We must change our moral and spiritual and 
social habits. We ask the young converts in foreign lands 
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to break with old customs. Haven’t we, in the name of 
Christ, the right to ask our young people to break with 
some of our social customs which are ruining their souls? 

Youth must lead the world out to a vision of hope—a 
vision filled with power-—and Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
living God, is the only one who may offer a-hope to a 
weary world. 

The youth of the world wants a Saviour. It is tired 
of philosophies, of prophets, of words without life, and 
only the Christian youth may respond, and responding 
doesn’t mean going to the fofeign field—it means soul 
winning here at home. It means showing that power 
comes to the person who can translate the ideal of Christ 
into concrete daily fact. 

I say youth is called to do these things today. It is not 
lack of knowledge that permits these un-Christian things 
to endure. We cannot plead ignorance. The older gen- 
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eration is willing to let things go as they are; youth mus 
bring them up to Christ’s standard. Still there will } 
none of these things accomplished until there is born jj 
the very core of our hearts a consciousness of a vibran 
communion with the living God. 

Some of you will assent to a profession of words, forms 
anything, except simply to follow the arduous call to liy 
his way of life. 

Jesus challenges your purpose of life. 

We may be scorned, ridiculed, laughed at, misunder 
stood, criticized—of course—but are we willing? Will you 
in the abundance of youth, dare to live dangerously Jesus 
way of life? To go Christ’s way will be glorious but no 
easy. 

Young people, the work will be passed on to you! 

They are counting on you! 

Will you fail them? 


The Power of Vision 


By O Iver M. JOHNSTON 


I SAW a picture the other day representing vision. It 
was a group of young men looking onward and upward. 
The star of hope loomed big for them as they faced the 
future. A career with unlimited opportunities was be- 
fore them. No wonder youth is full of enthusiasm. Then 
the forward look is so fascinating and so full of promise. 
The career that a young man pictures for himself, how- 
ever, may or may not become a reality, depending to a 
great extent upon his vision in later life. 

One of the chief rewards of a college education is the 
broader outlook that it brings. The student may forget 
many of the facts that he learned in college, but the 
higher point of view gained is a permanent possession. 
This larger vision comes to him from the very atmosphere 
of the institution, and it can never be lost. It opens up 
new vistas of truth and widens his intellectual horizon. 
It places him upon higher ground, thus enabling him to 
see farther and more clearly than he had done before. 

Vision is seeing things that others do not see. It is 
taking a long look into the future. It is seeing big things 
to be done and the way by which they may be accomplished. 
This power is not limited to persons engaged in any par- 
ticular line of work. We sometimes think of vision and 
imagination as belonging particularly to artists, poets and 
writers of fiction. The painter has a picture in his mind 
before he puts it on canvass. The poet or the novelist 
sees a certain situation and has a certain conception in 
his mind before he writes his book. Likewise, the man 
who directs successfully the affairs of an institution of 
learning, plans the work of a large business house or a 
big corporation, or aids in solving national or international 
problems has imagination. He too is a man of vision. 

Vision comes from within. We see what we see be- 
cause we are what we are. In the words of a poet: 

“As our dreams are, so are we; 

Our dreams are but the mirror of ourselves. 

We shape in thought what soon we shape in deeds, 

And, what we daily do within the heart, we grow to be: 

Our visions are ourselves.” 

Each one sees the world from his own viewpoint. Three 
men rode into a forest. One admired the beautiful sym- 
metrical branches of the trees, because he was a painter. 
Another saw only the long straight trunks of the trees, 
because he was a lumberman. The third gave his entire 
attention to animals, because he was a hunter. A poet 
and a rich man walked over the vast estates of the latter. 
The rich man saw only the land and the houses, but the 
poet saw the beauty of the landscape. Three stone-cutters 


were asked why they had chosen that particular occupa 
tion. The first one replied that he was cutting stone be 
cause he was able to earn so much money each day By 
so doing. The second answered that he had been trainec 
for this work and could do it better than anything else 
The third replied that he was building a cathedral. Hi 
saw something big ahead of him. Perhaps he was accus 
tomed to indulge in daydreams. In any case, he saw some. 
thing worth while, something beautiful, and he was work 
ing toward the realization of his vision. The beauties 0! 
nature, art and literature are for those who are preparec 
to see them. 


If vision comes from within, what must the Christiar 
see with the spirit of Jesus in his heart? We are accus- 
tomed to associate vision with magnificent views in nature 
It is inspiring to look out over rugged walls of rock from 
a lofty mountain or to stand by the ocean, a symbol of the 
infinite. But the greatest vision that ever coimes to an} 
man is when he meets Jesus. Paul met him on his waj 
to Damascus, and that vision changed his whole life as i 
has changed the life of millions of men and women: sine 
that time. The Christian religion has the advantage ot 
furnishing a perfect model for the imitation of those whe 
accept it. The character of Jesus has no blot or blemist 
on it. He was sinless. His character is of itself an im 
spiration to his followers. It is a tremendous factor ir 
enlarging their vision because it keeps before them the 
highest and the best. The disciples were ordinary mer 
before they met Christ, but they became great through 
association with him. Somehow or other human beings 
grow to be like their ideals. Character is what we aré 
plus what we want to be, but what we want to be de 
pends largely upon our vision. 

Vision is an essential element of leadership. It is 2 
source of power. The motto of Lord Northcliffe was, “Te 
foresee is to rule.” E. H. Harriman saw more clearly thar 
any one else the problems and possibilities of the Americar 
railroad and with that vision before him succeeded in com: 
bining a dozen of the greatest railroad systems of this 
country. While trying to lead a class of boys to under- 
stand the message of Jesus, Dwight L. Moody caught the 
vision that made him one of the greatest evangelists of 
modern times. In a picture of progress men and women 
of vision always occupy the front ranks. They are com 
stantly looking into the unknown and seeing things that 
others do not see. Their vision is also contagious. There 
is a proverb which says, “What Oxford university think: 
today England will think tomorrow,” 
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1 he Devotional Life 


Man’s Need of the Living Fountain 


Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters. . . . For 
as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways and my thoughts than your thoughts. 


N the old life of Palestine, where 

water needed to be husbanded, 
cisterns were essential. The rains 
soon ran off, and only the cistern 
water could be saved. Yet for the 
most part it was very bad water. It 
was surface water, containing many 
impurities. Only those cisterns 
which were connected by conduits 
with fountains in the hills were safe 
from disease, as those cisterns only 
could be depended upon to have 
water always inthem. Such cisterns 
had something of the quality of the 
fountain itself. 

Every man is a little cistern of 
good thoughts, good emotions, 
good intentions. The cistern is not 
only small, but more or less broken, 
its supply of water more or less 
impure. But if the channel of com- 
munion between him and God is 
ever opén, he is the constant bene- 
ficiary of the fountain. In the 
fountain called God the cistern 
called man lives and moves and has 
its being, if it will. 

I sailed one day on the Indian 
river in Florida. It seems only a 
river, but it is not a river. It is 
really a part of the ocean. Its 
water is ocean water, and instead 
of the river’s restlessness it feels 
the ocean’s serenity. A man may 
be like the Indian river. His little 
cistern may be a part of God’s 
great fountain. 

Every worthy institution or 
movement is a cistern, dependent 
likewise upon God’s fountain. Yet 
how often people fail to understand 
this. One of the commonest ab- 
surdities of human beings is to 
drink at God’s cisterns while scof- 
fing at his fountain. 

Cisterns and the Fountain 

For instance, we struggle for the 
amelioration of social conditions. 
The enforcement of law, the adop- 
tion of necessary reforms, the care 
of the weak, the support of schools 
and hospitals; such interests are 
enough, we say, to occupy our 
souls, and we throw our whole 
lives into them. Such things are 
more important than religion, we 
say. Better be helping some poor 
man get his corn husked than be 
attending worship. Better be at 


the caucus or helping to influence 


By JoHN AnpREw Hormes 


a legislature than singing hymns or 
listening to sermons. 

No, my friends, not better! Not 
better, unless the cisterns are 
better than the fountain that feeds 
them! You cannot put these things 
in Opposition to one another. Every 
effort for temperance, every at- 
tempt to enforce law, every altru- 
istic activity, every decent caucus, 
every legislature that is so com- 
posed as to promise good laws, is 
preceded through the years by 
services of public worship and in- 
struction, by private prayer and 
reading of God’s word, as the 
cistern below by the fountain in the 
hills. Abolish your private devo- 
tions, your public singing and 
preaching, and your chance for 
making civic life clean and strong 
is gone. These are all but broken 
cisterns, which can gather only 
surface water and which can hold 
it but for a moment, except as there 
flows down from the mountain 
above through the conduit provided 
by God the water of his power. 
Important and necessary as all 
such good activities are, for none 
of them can we afford to neglect 
the basic work which is done by the 
church—the training of children in 
righteousness, the conversion and 
upbuilding of men and women, the 
fostering of spiritual life. 


God Working through His People 


It is because God has _ been 
allowed to do his primary work in 
the hearts of so many people in this 
city that civic righteousness has 
become a possibility, and that ideal- 
istic appeals are sure to receive 
response. 

Our main duty to the generation 
following us is not to make sure 
that everything external is cleaned 
up for it, but to see to it that that 
generation is of the sort that wants 
cleanness. ur main interest must 
be to raise up men and women 


who can be counted on for every. 


worthy movement. Let church 
work be neglected, neglect the 


oreaching and the praying, devot- 


ing yourselves to the bettering of 
conditions, and you will find on 


the world’s morrow that you have 
broken the conduit from the foun- 
tain, and that your children, then 
the men and women, will have no 
water with which to cleanse so- 
ciety. The prime necessity in 
every generation is to keep the 
conduit open. 

It is because goodness is always 
dependent upon religion that socie- 
ties for ethical culture are compara- 
tively powerless. 

Ethical culture is preaching with- 
out the enacting clause. It is a 
load without power. It is man 
without God. 

No doubt many of you have read 
with me of a lotus pond in a 
natural basin, which was fed from 
a reservoir in the foot-hills. All 
was beautiful there, with the lotus 
flowers in the pond and June roses 
on the banks. There the birds 
drank, and bathed and sang. Near 
by was a grove, with brakes and 
ferns and berries, and all day the 
bees were humming in the grove. 
Allured by a hospitable notice that 
all were welcome, many men and 
women spent happy days there, and 
children played, and cattle and 
sheep were content. A stream over- 
flowed the pond, wandering with 
life-giving power through the fields 
below. 

Closing the Conduit 

The place was later purchased by 
“a practical man.” He shut down 
the gate which allowed the stream 
to flow into the pond. The water 
that gave life there was no longer 
fed from the life-giving water in 
the foothills. The sign of welcome 
was torn down, and the other signs 
of welcome were soon gone. The 
flowers wilted, the fishes died, and 
their offensive odor took the place 
of the perfume of the flowers. The 
birds and the bees departed, and 
the stream on down through the 
meadows became dry. The pond 
which God had given was no longer 
a pond, because it no longer held 
communion with the higher waters. 


~- This is my sermon. Never shut 


down the gate of heavenly com- 
munion. Never close the conduit 
of God’s influences. Never despise 
or neglect the infinite fountain from 
which the little cistern is filled. 
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THE BAPTIST 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for August 9 


The first chapter of “Heroes of 
Liberty” on pages 36-47 tells of Roger 
Williams and his work. Two books 


written more in the historical vein are 
“Life of Roger Williams” by Elton and 
“Roger Williams” by Hitchcock. 

If you look under “Williams, Roger” 
in an encyclopedia, you will find an ac- 
count of this man’s work. 

The books may be had at the public 
library if you or your friends do not 
have these or other books on the life of 
Williams. 8 

A leaflet entitled “Roger Williams” 
may be had for a two-cent stamp from 
the literature department of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation, New York 
City, Boston, Chicago, or Los Angeles. 

In preparing for the topic presentation, 
wad up a quantity of colored tissue paper 
(or newspaper covered with tissue) to 
look like fruit. Secure also a_ bushel 
basket or something which looks like 
one. 

In meeting tell of Roger Williams’ 
early life, of his life in America, of his 
championship of religious liberty. Bring 
in the story of the hardships which he 
had to endure in order to support his 
views. Tell of his perseverance, of his 
gathering together of those who believed 
as he did, and the formation of the Bap- 
tist church. Tell of the far-reaching re- 
sults. 


As each of the “fruits” of Williams’ 
life (from early childhood to his death) 
are detailed, pieces of “fruit” as made 
above should be placed in the bushel. 

After the bushel has been filled, com- 
pare the “fruits” of this man’s life with 
the entire fruitage of Baptists today. 
See if the denomination has continued 
its fruition or if it has become lax. In- 
vite the views of the young people in 
these thoughts. 


In closing, the question might be 
raised as to how individuals today meas- 
ure up with Williams. Have the young 
people see for themselves (but without 
public conclusions) to what extent their 
“bushels” are filled. Perhaps the young 
people may resolve to fill their bushels 
with more fruits than ever before. 


Vacationing in Vermont 


What would be nicer for a summer 
vacation than to pack your traveling bag, 
take your Bible, swimming suit, tennis 
racquet and camera, and board a train 
for Saxtons River? What would you do 
when you arrived? Just come with me 
for a short time—and you will know. 


Just see the crowd of laughing, joking 
young people, each burdened with para- 
phernalia. Away from the station they 
start, never pausing until they reach the 


beautiful campus of the Vermont acad- 
emy. Amid chatter and laughter they 
disperse, to meet again in a short time. 


Visit with me, if you will, the different 
classes which they attend the next morn- 
ing. See how eager these young people 
are to learn of the Bible, to be taught 
how to work in the church, to be in- 
structed in specializing, to be led 
through all the phases of instruction 
which will help them to meet their prob- 
lems bravely. See the rapt look on their 
faces as they listen to the teachers—those 
fine, right-minded men and women who 
know whereof they teach. Watch these 
young people as they absorb the truths 
that are taught them. 


Classes are over, so let us join with 
them in their play life. Good! The min- 
isters who are present will play the 
young men students. What could be 
more exciting than such a baseball game? 
With great vim both ministers and stu- 
dents enter into the game—determined 
that their side shall win. 

Here are a few who do not know the 
game, so away they go to the river, clad 
in swimming suits, ready for a plunge in 
the cool waters. Over at one side is a 
group of sweater-clad boys and girls 
deep in the intricate moves of a tennis 
game. Everywhere the click, click of 
cameras is heard as the young people 
find each other in amusing or sedate 
poses. 


Without much warning a rainstorm 
sends the young people in—but even this 
does not break up the fun. Immediately 
ba'ls are taken out, teams get into posi- 
tion, and a basketball game of intense 
excitement is in progress. Cheer after 
cheer rents the gymn as the onlookers 
watch the moves of the girls and boys. 
Finally the supper bell draws them away 
from their sport. 

Let us “sit in” with them as they have 
their evening meal together. One funny 
song follows another in quick succession. 
Jokes, both old and new, are sprung from 
all sides. Salt and pepper, sugar or 
vinegar, somehow seem to find their way 
into the most unsuitable places—salt 
where sugar should be, vinegar where 
salt should be, or a little of each where 
nothing should be. Peels of laughter fol- 
low the wry faces of the “goat”? who is 
thus “seasoned.” 

Let’s continue on to the evening serv- 
ices, where every one gets acquainted 
with every one else, and many form life 
friendships. Games, songs, plays, 
pageants, all vie for the young people’s 
attention. If it had not rained, they 
would be out on the campus, under the 
red maples. As the sun slowly set, they 
would sing and listen to the uplifting 
thoughts of some great teacher who tells 
them what they are worth in this world. 

Now they gather in one big room to 


again feel the nearness of God’s presence, 
while some one reads the Scripture and 
all sing songs. But still they do not go 
to bed. There is a part for each one— 
and this part must be done. Each and 
every one, before leaving the room, 
thanks his heavenly Father for his won- 
derful gifts. Then, with a feeling of 
wonderful reverence, they go away softly 
to bed, to sleep until the rising sun 
heralds the approach of another day. 

Attend with me, if you care to, the 
graduation exercises. Fourteen young 
men and women, from all corners of old 
Vermont, are on the platform to receiye 
their diplomas. What a joy for them! 
What a blessing to the state—for it 
means that each one will return to his 
own town to carry on the fine work here 
learned—and here practiced. 

How proud each member of the class 
is as they present the beginning of a 
library to the summer school, with the 
hope that’ succeeding classes will con- 
tinue to add thereto. And how earnest 
they look as they tell of the scholarship 
which they have given—to go to a junior 
who could not return otherwise, for lack 
of funds. 

Look at those fine young people, as 
they join in the song of the assembly, 
the song which has meant so much to 
each: 

“I would be true, for there are those who 
trust me, 

I would be pure, for there are those who 
care, 

I would be strong, for there is much to 
suffer, 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


“I would be friend to all, the foe, the 
friendless, 

I would be giving and forget the gift, 

I would be humble, for I know my weak- 
NESS, 

I aoe look up, and laugh, and love, and 
lift. 

Would that I could take you with me— 
to follow each of these young people 
into their own homes. How much you 
would appreciate the worth of this as- 
sembly for young Baptists, if you could 
but see the results of their fellowship 
together, of their instruction. How you 
would rejoice, if you could see these 
young people going back to put into 
practice that song which they love, know- 
ing that through their assembly they 
have found the places God has meant 


for them! 
—E. Grace Fitzgerald (plus) 


In, the fiscal immigration year 1922, 
there were 309,000 immigrants who en- 
tered the United States under the quota 
law, while 198,000 departed for Europe. 
To every three immigrants who came in, 
two went back. This is of great signifi- 
cance both to the churches of America 
and Europe. 


Behaving the Bible 


HIS is the third instalment of papers 
submitted in contest on a Chinese 
\hrase, “Behaving the Bible.” The read- 
rs of this column are to be the judges. 
\fter reading this and two preceding 
ssues, they are requested to send their 
lecisions at once to Miss Applegarth, 
NVildmere House, Minnewaska, N. Y. 


A Man Who Behaved the Bible 
wo bl AY YonKERS, N. Y., GIRL.) 
_ It seems to me that David Livingstone 
yehaved the Bible as well as anybody I 
cnow, for he went right into the heart 
of Africa and had to live all alone with 
iobody but God to trust to, at first, for 
“he natives did not understand him and 
night kill him any time. I think the 
ime he said about Jesus and his remark: 
‘Lo, Iam with you always” explains best 
“low he behaved the Bible, for he said: 
tt is the word of a Christian gentleman 
i mecan trust it.’ Then he walked 
sight into dangers and Jesus did take 
care of him. At last he had many dear 
dlack friends whom he could trust, but I 
think it was his beautiful trust in God 
which made people trust him too. He 
walked where the foot of a white man 
had never been before, and that is why 
he is called Livingstone, the Pathfinder. 
It was Mr. Robert Moffat who first told 
him about Africa. Mr. Moffat said: “I 
have often stood on a certain hillside 
and seen the smoke of a thousand villages 
where not a single person has ever heard 
the name of Jesus.” Mr. Livingstone 
was in the audience. He said: “I am 
going to tell these thousand villages.” 

So he obeyed Jesus’ command: ‘Go ye,” 
and that is why he could trust Jesus for 
the rest of that command where Jesus 

promised to be with him always. 

She “Behaves” It 
(By FE. T. R., Excrn, Itt., Gre.) 

My mother behaves the Bible. She is 
always kind and good, she is very kind 
and good to me even when I am not good 
to her. I think I cannot help loving her. 
She is a fine cook and she makes nice 
dresses and bread, and goes to help the 
people who get sick. She reads us Bible 
Stories at night and when we learn a 
hymn by heart she gives us a treat. My 
brother loves her too. She behaves the 
Bible by bringing up her children good, 
So that is why I chose her to write 
about. That will be all for now. 

Ten Persons Who Behaved the Bible 
} (By S. R. P., Minneapo.ts, GIRL.) 

_1. Mary Slessor is my first heroine. 
‘She was timid, but loved Jesus enough 
to go to Africa and boss the savages 
lovingly all alone. 

2. Edith Cavell is my second choice. 
‘She loved justice and died for it when 
she could have saved herself if she had 
tried. 


3. Ann of Aya is my third choice. 


She 


} a 
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was Ann Hasseltine Judson and went to 
Burma with Adoniram Judson. When 
he was in prison there she did all the 
clever things she could think of to re- 
lease him and to make him comfortable. 

4. Joan of Arc is my fourth choice. 
She rode at the head of the French army 
and is a heroine in France now, although 
she was burned to death then, and I 
think this was very sad and shows how 
we are not understood while we live. 

5. Mrs. Ingalls and her iron dog were 
told about in the Chimney Corner and 
I told this in school once, so I am men- 
tioning Mrs. Ingalls because she made a 
good preacher to the heathen. 

6. Susan B. Anthony is another choice, 
because she believed in the vote when 
nobody else did, and thought ladies 
should not vote but she knew they could 
and now we know it too. 

7. Alice Freeman Palmer comes near 
the top of my list, really, because she 
must have been very nice. Mother and 
my aunt have been reading her out loud 
and I have heard a great deal. She 
started Wellesley College, I think it was. 

8. Abraham Lincoln. I am putting in, 
not because I have no more heroines and 
have run out of them, but because I do 
love him a great deal. He was so 
homely and so good and did what God 
wanted done for America. 

9. George Washington was another 
fine man. The cherry tree never hap- 
pened, but I think he was fine and truth- 
ful all the same. 

10. Missionaries come next; I cannot 
mention them all, but all those wonder- 
ful men like Livingstone, Mr. William 
Carey, Mr. Adoniram Judson, and every- 
body else who are missionaries and alive 
now. They behaved the Bible every day 
better than we do in our churches. 

One “Behaved” the Bible Best 
CBYeVeE bed Go bOUlDER uCOL- GIRL.) 

There is one person who behaved the 
Bible best and that was Jesus. He could 
not help this because he was God’s only 
begotten Son and knew the Bible by 
heart. He was everything a Christian 
should be, but not a long one, for his 
face made little children run to him. 
When anybody is a good Christian now 
he is like Jesus and children run to him 
and they do the kind things Jesus did. 


Behaving the Bible 
tN a Seal AG tS ) 
Here are some people who behaved the 
Bible, I think: 


Florence Nightingale, because she 
nursed the sick and cared for those in 
prison. 


Chinese Gordon, for I have read about 
him in Everyland, and he trusted to God 
for everything and was always fair and 
kind. 

Abraham Lincoln, because he was will- 
ing to lay down his life to save the 


_ The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


negroes and his country. 

Edith Cavell, because she loved others 
better than herself. 

Alice Freeman Palmer, who lived day 
by day so beautifully that every one 
knew what a Christian was like. 

And dozens of others. But these the 
best. 

Abraham Lincoln “Behaved the Bible” 
(By M. 0. S., Scranton, Pa., Boy.) 

I think Abraham Lincoln is my choice 
for behaving the Bible best, for he hated 
slavery and set the captive free, he loved 
peace and brotherhood and did not care 
what happened to. him if only he could 
make our country a real country, with 
justice and liberty for all. 


Two Poems 


The boys and girls who read the 
Chimney Corner will remember some 
verses by “Bud” several months ago. 


The editor suggested that others might 
want to write verses for our page, and 
from Meriden, Conn., come two poems 
from Doris Cook, who is thirteen years 
old. If you can write as well as this, 
or even not as well, do send your verses 
to Miss Applegarth. 
Dawn 

Veiled in the shadows of early dawn 
Clearing the mists and the clouds of 

morn 
The shining orb of the heaven arose 
Dispelling the gloomy night of woes. 


Brighter and clearer, its shining rays 

Send light and joy thru earth’s darkest 
ways, 

Making bright sketches so wondrous fair 

With which no artist’s could e’er com- 
pare. 


The birds and flowers awakening 
Unite in praising the heaven’s king 
All nature’s forces are met as one 
To greet the glorious risen sun. 
April 
April sends forth her winds and showers 
To gladden the earth with budding 
flowers; 
The appletree shelters a nice new nest 
Built by the robin, who does his best. 


Murmuring music of little brooks 
Joyfully echoes thru grassy nooks; 
The fragrance of early budding trees 
Is wafted abroad on every breeze. 


Harbinger of spring, so young and gay, 

Coaxes the sunshine and showery day. 

She makes the woodlands with joy to 
ring 

For April means life to everything. 


Capricious April, we long for thee; 

Thy wiles are such that we thrill with 
glee. 

We all, like the robins, will do our best, 

When you supply us with life and zest. 
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Boston Letter 
By CHarLes H. WATSON 


Sylvan Democracy 

If you want a picture of sylvan democ- 
racy, the old Boston common, in the 
summer time, gives it to you in variety 
and completeness. Really remarkable it 
is, that in the heart of the teeming busi- 
ness district of a great city, there is such 
a wide expanse for rambling, resting, and 
breathing, so many rolling acres of noble 
trees, greensward, and playground, and 
all permanently consecrated to the 
people. Glance in any direction toward 
the distant thoroughfares surrounding 
the common and you can see the end- 
less procession of busy shoppers intent 
upon their bargains. It forms a lively 
fringe around your charming patch of 
sylvan quietude. 

Two Reasons for Security 

The first reason for our confidence that 
Boston common will go on forever is 
that it has always had its faithful and 
suspicious watch-dogs. Suggest any en- 
croachment upon this sacred preserve and 
you'll surely hear them growling. When 
long ago our now indispensable subway 
was projected, and boring under the 
common was planned, there were more 
than muffled mumblings from bristling 
municipal patriots, both men and women. 
“Such sacrilege!” they said. But the in- 
nocent and convenient hole was bored 
without spoiling their beautiful garden 
or tapping their frog-pond, and now even 
the watch-dogs wag their approval, and 
the people hilariously add the subway 
also to their permanent possession. 

That word “possession” hints at the 
other reason for our confidence in the 
perpetuity of the common. The common 
is so completely ours that we are free 
to take all manner of liberties with it. 
No “cop” has any right to keep anybody 
“off the grass.” Every day free citizens 
are sprawling everywhere in every con- 
ceivable attitude. Many of them seem 
chronically free from labor. Others 
laboriously decipher a second-hand news- 
paper as though they never had culti- 
vated speed either in spelling or reading. 
Among this sylvan democracy a stranger 
would think that every day was a holi- 
day, and that our “organized labor” had 
at last reached the peak of things—full 
pay, and no work! 

The Public Garden 

There is a touch of aristocratic pro- 
priety at the garden end of the com- 
mon. Does the influence of flowers, and 
monuments, and rare shrubs and trees, 
put the democracy at its best? Anyhow 
it is different. If you relax, you do so 
with grace, and with something of re- 
serve. Instinctively you are meeting ex- 
pectations, and melting into. environ- 
ment, just as the little Italian and Greek 
boys and girls do in the art museums. 
How awed and reverent they become! 
The garden lake has an air of its own, 
seeming gracefully to meander among 


‘vulgar 


Among Ourselves 


nature’s adornments. Those Cleopatra 
barges laden with “summer people,” 
floating with swan-like grace, heighten 
the sylvan picture. 

Different this from the democracy of 
the “frog pond.” There you hit the real 
thing, and seem to be swimming in it 
with the frolicsome children. In the 
new bathhouse—one on the south side 
for the boys, the other on the north for 
the girls—all distinctions seem stripped 
off, and the abbreviated bathing-suit be- 
comes the democratic uniform of uncon- 
ventional and splashing jollity. 

For Keeps 

It is all a very pretty picture. We are 
proud of it. Always it will be ours: ours 
to do what we like with, except lose it. 

The beautiful parkways of other cities 
have not been so secure. The writer re- 
members when as a boy in New York, on 
his way to work, he loved to cross the 
beautiful St. Tolnes park, in view of the 
grand old church gracing the east end 
of it which gave the park its name. He 
also recalls the day when the “Tweed 
ring” sold the people to Vanderbilt’s 
New York Central railroad, and a great 
freight house covered every 
square foot of the park, and the one 
lovely breathing-spot in the old “ninth 
ward” was annihilated, and something 
else more precious than a park, de- 
stroyed. 

When you come to Boston, as sooner 
or later all patriots do, enjoy our glori- 
ous common to the limit; and enjoy it 
the more because it is ours “for keeps’— 
just as we do. 

Doctor Webb and First Dorchester 

Certain circumstances favor the church 
in Dorchester, and the happy result of 
them is that the people enjoy and ap- 
preciate an unusually good minister, and 
they have a way of saying so. Dr. 
Robert L. Webb had successfully led 
stronger churches in Haverhill, and Bat- 
tle Creek. He came back east from 
Michigamw to take up the secretaryship 
of Newton seminary, when his valuable 
service there was interrupted by our 
“five-year movement.” He was then 
elected secretary of our Northern Bap- 
tist Education society. When he felt at 
liberty to add to this work the pastorate 
of a nearby church, the First, Dorchester, 
was wise enough to get the benefit. 

It has proved a great blessing. The 
church has just closed its best year. The 
largest ingathering in its history, and the 
body in every way heartened and 
strengthened. They marked the event 
with a sort of jubilation, happy and 
unanimously appreciating publicly the 
leadership of Pastor and Mrs. Webb, and 
expressing the same with golden and 
floral gifts. Doctor Webb’s scholarly 


‘aptitudes and executive ability, are as 


much in evidence in our educational 
work. as in the ministry. He is the Bap- 
tist lecturer’ in the Boston University 
School of Religious Education, and does 
rare service as a wise advisor and helper 


to the enlarging company of stude 
for the ministry in our institutions, 
By Radio 
Two conspicuous Baptists were fe. 
cently “on the air” talking to us. And 
we were as proud of both as curators 
are of their specimens: Charles Evans 
Hughes, and Walter E. Woodbury. Tp 
clarity of consecutive thinking, clean-cni 
and confident utterance, both were mod- 
els. Mr. Hughes was politically and pa 
triotically educational as he added 
our Fourth of July celebration a cle: 
outline of the political philosophy under 
lying the Declaration of Independence 
Doctor Woodbury in fifteen minu 
gave an unforgettable address on Th 
Lure of the Great City”’—how it tempts. 
tests, and destroys civilization. When 
you catch such talk from the air, per 
force you exclaim, “That is what the 
radio is for!” f 
Seattle—Before and After ba 
Before, we passed through the annual 
tremors. After, we settled into the usual 
satisfactions. Great modern journalism 
did not pay us much attention. Perhaps 
the “commercial” end was neglected. s. 
we waited for our Baptist papers to en- 
lightén and relieve us. Always in the 
result, we are constrained to be proud 
of our people. Rumor annually scares 
us a little, but we find her a fickle jade 
much given to fooling, and often to hum- 
bug. The way we Be must be the way 
of the believers. Of course some always 
doubt, but generally the believers are the 
Aves, ” and the ayes have it! 4 
F. F. Peterson ~~ ~ 
The coming of Doctor Peterson. from 
Cleveland to Maine is an unusual event 
He is coming to the wrong state, for 
Massachuserea clearly had the right of 
way, and all the appreciation, but he wil 
win Maine as he has won us; and is n 
Ocean Park close at hand? The Central 
church of Portland has shown a wisdo: 
that will be justified. As a resourceful, 
forceful, intelligent, and tireless leader, 
in a practically new field of religious en- 
deavor, Doctor Peterson proved himself 
a path-breaker. Now see the energy that 
broke paths all over the east, concen 
trate itself upon the blessing and ex- 
panding of one of the most promis 
churches in the Pine Tree state! 
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There is a joy in Christian oval 
This fact has been demonstrated by the 
young people of the city in their loya 
efforts to help make this great conven- 
To them more than fe 


3 


tion a success. 
any other group belongs the honor of A: 
task. Through days of extreme heat and 

unusual demands they have remain 
loyal to committee work. The months 
preparation have not fallen down. They 
have proved beyond a doubt their ability 


» do things which seemed hardly possi- 
le. The convention reports will be 
jiven elsewhere in this paper but we 
annot permit the opportunity to pass 
yithout saying the spiritual appeal was 
awgely in the foreground. The enthusiasm 
yas directed and did not mar the great 
‘ddresses; and the addresses were dis- 
\nctly human in their challenge. Prayerful 
consideration was given great problems. 
“he ability of the young people to speak 
nimportant topics was apparent. Presi- 
‘ent Sanborn was the man for the place 
ind held the convention to its ideal. 


The B. Y. P. U. Rally 
Preceding the convention, a rally and 


| nnual business meeting was held at the 
‘hirty-first Street church Monday, July 
, and the following officers were elected 
or Marion county: President, Mr. King; 
irst vice-president, Rev. Lewis Crafton, 
jouth District; second vice-president, 
iss Mabel Bullard, West District; third 
ice-president, Mr. Richard Moore, North 
District; fourth vice-president, Mr. 
vharles Welshaus, East District; secre- 
ary, Miss Lois Fla yward; treasurer, Mr. 
iitce Hudson; corresponding secre- 
ary, Miss Mildred Smith. 

The program presented included devo- 
jionals, special music, a debate on “Re- 
solved, that $1,000,000 spent for home 
missions can-do more to build up the 
<ingdom that $1,000,000 spent in foreign 
nissions,” and whistling solos as part of 
he community song service. 

Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
The tenth season of daily vacation 
Bible schools has been closed for the 
year. The sessions were three weeks 
long owing to the convention. Three 
things have developed of interest to those 
n charge., i. e., Baptists have-accepted 
as a regular part of the church program 
the D. V. B. school. The churches have 
developed ability to conduct the schools 


without confusion or delay. The special- 


ized school has appeared, for several 
schools unable to continue the regular 
period and follow the suggested program, 
developed or originated shorter courses 
and programs, thus maintaining the idea 
and staff for the year ahead. Larger 
attendances have characterized the 
chools of 1925. Calvary Baptist church 
leads with an enrolment of 459 and a 
daily average attendance of 221. More 
kg twenty schools have reported this 
‘season and several schools are yet to be 
Inet. The work, the attendances and the 
- spirit has been unquestionably the best 
in any year in the Indianapolis area. 

_ The usual “summer slump” in Sunday 
school work has not visited all our Bap- 
tist schools. Some of the smaller schools 
feel the heat and the vacation spirit 
quickly, but the attendance at the First 
Baptist church on Sunday, July 12, was 
963 and suggests that the Baptist schools 
jendeavor to hold steady throughout the 
thot weather. 


iP Churches Need Pastors 

a. Garden church was supplied by the 
Rey. Mr. Leonard, office secretary, at 
both morning and evening services. This 
church needs a pastor. No pastorate in 
; the city requires a greater genius than 
\this, for the field is an “old residence 


field” and it now downtown where the 
human tide ebbs and flows every twenty- 
four hours. 

New Bethel church is without a pastor 
through the resignation of Pastor Lee. 
This beautiful church, located in a grow- 
ing district, offers an opportunity for a 
pastor to make a reputation and build 
up, a strong and aggressive work. It is 
the only church in the parish. 


The Baptist Foreign Center 


About six months ago three houses 
were purchased for the permanent home 
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of the Baptist foreign center of which 
Miss Walker is director. The first house 
has been remodeled, repainted and re- 
papered. It is now being painted on the 
outside and when finished will make an 
attractive appeal. The other two houses 
will, as soon as funds are available, be 
remodeled and repainted, 1. e., one for a 
church and the other for a social house. 
The center is at work and the new in- 
terest is more than repaying for the 
larger investment. The houses are 162- 
168 Blackford street, facing Military 
park. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


Rev. ArrHur P, WepcE of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., has been pulpit supply and done 
general pastoral work for the First 
church of Everett during July. 


LutHerR W. Hawtey, for forty years 
superintendent of the First Baptist 
church Bible school, Brattleboro, Vt., has 
resigned and been elected superintendent 
emeritus. 


Mr. JAMES CUNNINGHAM, who has been 
a member of the church at Hillsdale, 
N. Y., for fifty years, writes that there 
are now only three members, but that 
there is a great desire to get the work 
started again. The building has been re- 
cently repainted. 


Mr. Homer Hurst was ordained to the 
Christian ministry at Dorset, Ohio, July 
ime Moderator, Wey. E. Rhe Bitch: clerk 
Rey. A. J. Grady; ordination prayer, Rev. 
T. G. Erler; hand of fellowship by the 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Schweinfurth; charge 
to the candidate, Rev. Willis Webb; ser- 
mon, Rey. Peter McKay. 


Rev. HavArp GRIFFITH, pastor of the 
First church, Monongahela City, Pa., 
has entered upon his fourth year with 
large plans for the future. The church 
and school have been thoroughly organ- 
ized and graded: teacher training holds a 
prominent place in the educational pro- 
gram. A three-year teacher-training class 
of twenty-four members was graduated in 
June: three classes are ready to begin 
work in the fall: a teacher-training 
alumni association has been organized, 
and a keen interest is being manifested 
in religious education. The church con- 
tinues many of its activities through the 
summer months; prayer meetings have 
kept up with much interest: during the 
pastor’s vacation the school and church 
will combine their meetings. During the 
past year the church purchased a build- 
ing lot opposite a park, where it plans 
to erect a church and parsonage. A 
building fund has been established and is 
constantly being added to. Mr. Griffith 
is dean of the summer assembly of west- 
ern Pennsylvania, which office he has 
held for two years. 


Rev. R. E. WrttiAmson began his fourth 
year as pastor of the First church, 
Waterloo, Iowa, July 1. The outstanding 
events of his pastorate at First. church 
have been the dedication of a new church 


building costing $165,000 and the receiv- 
ing of nearly 200 new members during 
the past eighteen months. The church 
has just closed a most successful vaca- 
tion school maintaining an average at- 
tendance of 118 with an enrolment of 136. 
The congregation gave the pastor and 
wife an agreeable surprise on the occa- 
sion of their fifteenth wedding anniver- 
sary, June 30. Following a mock wed- 
ding processional and wedding dinner, an 
original poem written for the occasion 
by A. J. Van Doren, was read in present- 
ing a large polychrome art-paneled mir- 
ror. The church is enjoying prosperity 
and harmony, and anticipates continued 
growth and progress. 


On MonnAy EVENING, June 15, the Pleas- 
ant View Baptist meeting house, Paw- 
tucket, R. I, was struck by lightning 
and destroyed by fire. $3000 had been 
spent on repairs the last year; new 
members have been added, larger congre- 
gations have been attending all the serv- 
ices, the Sunday school has grown from 
twenty-two to ninety children with a 
young people’s and adult department. At 
the annual meeting all bills were paid and 
the missionary budget met in full. For 
two years this church has held a daily 
vacation Bible school, with an enrolment 
of fifty to sixty foreign children. The 
Pleasant View church is ministering to a 
foreign population as well as to an Amer- 
ican congregation and Sunday school. It 
is much needed in this part of the city 
and is now the only Baptist church car- 
ing for an important section of the city. 
Plans are being made to rebuild and a 
campaign for funds has been started. 
The members of the church and parish 
are giving heroically and with sacrifice. 
Baptist friends who are interested to see 
work go forward will respond with what- 
ever assistance they feel they can give. 


On Sunpay, Jury 5, Rev. Alvah E. 
Knapp presented his resignation to the 
First church of Amsterdam, N. Y., to 
become effective Sept. 30. ~Oct.. 1. Mr: 
Knapp assumes the duties of district di- 
rector in connection with the Baptist 
Missionary convention of the state of 
New York, serving the Mohawk river 
district which includes the Oneida, Mo- 
hawk river and Saratoga associations. 
For the present the headquarters of the 
district will be in Amsterdam. This con- 
cludes a pastorate of nearly eighteen 
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years and makes an opening for some 
good man to do a large work in a thriv- 
ing industrial city. The Amsterdam 
church has a membership of about 700, 
with a fine property which includes a 
newly-acquired parsonage property 
across the street from the church edifice. 
It has been the thought of the church 
to erect a suitable parsonage in place of 
the present residence. 


THE THirp cHURCH, St. Louis, Mo., is 
under the ministry for a month of Dr. 
Eredericky, So Porter of the irinity: 
church, Oklahoma City. He is a brother 
of Henry Alford Porter, pastor of the 
Third church, St. Louis. It is interesting 
to know that the church of which Dr. 
Frederick S. Porter is now pastor was 
started by Dr. Henry Alford Porter as 
a mission when he was pastor of the 
White Temple in Oklahoma City. 


Rey. Epwarp Bapcock, pastor of the 
First church, Aurora, Ill., preached at the 
First church, Paterson, N. J., Russell M. 
Brougher, pastor, the last three Sundays 
in July. 


Rev. W. H. Rocers, pastor of the First 
church of Muscatine, lowa, has accepted 
the unanimous call of the First church 
of Wichita, Kans., which pulpit has been 
occupied by supplies since Rev. John 
3unyan Smith three months ago accept- 
ed a call to the church at San Diego, 
Calif. Mr. and Mrs. Rogers will spend 
a few weeks in Colorado on a vacation 
before taking up the work at Muscatine. 


Dr. T. M. Hormetster, well known 
throughout the denomination as an evan- 
gelist, has been honored by election to 
regular membership in the American 
Philosophical Research society. 


At Wayne, Micu., Pastor JAMES W. 
JOHNSON gave the hand of fellowship to 
twelve new members, on Sunday morn- 
ing July 5. There were four others who 
could not be present. There have been 
twenty-one additions to the church since 
May 1. 

Rev. C. L. Greens, chaplain of Indian- 
apolis Post No. 4, and formerly pastor of 
the Garden Baptist church, conducted 
the military funeral of Mr. F. E. Sandy, 
from his late residence, 2901 Kenwood 
Ave., Tuesday morning, July 7. Mr. Gib- 
bens also supplied the West Union Bap- 
tist church, on Sunday morning, July 5. 
His subject was “Power” and the mes- 
sage was inspirational and practicable. 


Rev. Gro. B. Newcoms and family of 
wife and four sons have removed from 
Bismarck, N. D., to 65 Devonshire Ct., 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Newcomb is act- 
ing as field representative in New York 
for the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
of the N. B. C. Mr. and Mrs. Newcomb 
are natives of the Empire state. 


Rey. Leon B. SHorey of the graduating 
class of Newton Theological institution, 
has accepted the position as director of 
religious education for North Dakota. 
His introduction to North Dakota Bap- 
tists was at the summer assembly at 
Valley City, July 17-24. 

CALVARY CHURCH AT FARGO is the newest 
of our North Dakota organizations. The 
new church is the result of a union of the 


Fargo Swedish Baptist church and the 
Immanuel, formerly the Norwegian Bap- 
tist church. Rev. C. W. Finwall effected 
the union and is the pastor of the new 
church. 


Dr. AND Mrs. H. R. Best, of the First 
church of Fargo, N. D., motored to 
Seattle. Following the convention, they 
are spending their annual vacation visit- 
ing points of interest on the Pacific 
coast. 


A NUMBER OF THE YOUNG people of Jud- 
son Memorial church, Minneapolis, are 
giving their services on Sunday after- 
noons to aid a mission Sunday school 
which has been started on the north side 
of the city by the Baptist Union of Min- 
neapolis, under the leadership of Rev. 
J. J. Runyan, executive secretary of the 
union. Judson church has a flourishing 
daily vacation Bible school which started 
out with an enrolment of 138 and is 
steadily growing. The pastor, Rev. 
Howard A. Vernon, represented the 
Baptists of Minneapolis in a meeting 
held in the Garrick theatre during the 
celebration of Good-will week. The pro- 
gram was broadcast and included speak- 
ers from the Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Episcopalian, Presbyterian 
and Baptist faiths. Mr. Vernon attended 
the convention at Seattle. 


THe First CHURCH of Lawrence, Kans., 
celebrated the seventieth anniversary of 
its organization, June 25-28. Prof. A. S. 
Olin of the University of Kansas gave 
the historical address. The 110 new 
members who have united -with the 
church in the last year were introduced. 
At the banquet the chief speaker was 
Rev. George D. Rogers, pastor of this 
church from 1892 to 1900. Letters were 
read from Rev.,O. C. Brown and Rev. 
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former pastors of the 
church. The present pastor, Rev. J. B 
Watts, spoke on Sunday, June 28, oy 
“The Future of our Church.” Severa 
persons were baptized, the hand of fel 
lowship was given to eighteen new mem 
bers, and the observance of the anniver 
sary closed with the Lord’s Supper. Th 
past year was declared to be one of th 
best in the history of the church. Aj 
most every week has witnessed the com 
ing of new members. Students of th 
University of Kansas and of Haskell In 
stitute find this a congenial church home 


THE VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL of the Emer 
son Avenue church, Indianapolis, Ind 
closed July 2. The total enrolment 6 
the school was 230. The average at 
tendance 150, with a record attendance 
of 168. The missionary offering of th 
children amounted to $25. The pastor 
Paul Judson Morris, superintended th 
school but had the splendid help of nine 
teen volunteer teachers and helpers. 

‘CALVARY CHURCH, YONKERS, N. Y., ha 
this caption beneath an attractive per 
spective of a church building appearin; 
on its weekly calendar: “Our campaigi 
for $50,000, which resulted in $61,500 am 
the $50,000 granted by the City Missio: 
society, has made this new church hom 
certain.” 

THE Eucii AVENUE CHURCH, East Cleve 
land, Ohio, in the process of building 
new church building, is pastorless. Re 
cent supplies have been President Emor 
W. Hunt of Burknell university, Presi 
dent Clarence Barbour of Rocheste 
Theological seminary and _ Presiden 
Houf of Rio Grande. The mid-wee 
prayer meeting on June 19 had an at 
tendance of 250—and this with no pasto 
and the associate pastor out of the city. 


Frank Jennings, 


Northern Baptists Gather in Convention 


(Concluded from last week) 


Saturday, July 4 

J. ‘D: Crawiord: of Galifornia, a 
negro delegate, introduced a resolution 
denouncing violations of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and eighteenth amendments to 
the constitution of the United States. 
Several delegates raised laughter by in- 
quiring what the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments are. Rules were suspended 
and the resolutions adopted by an almost 
unanimous vote. 

Notice, signed by twenty-five delegates 
representing five states, was given of a 
motion to amend the by-laws so as to 
define a Baptist church. It will come 
up next year. 

Mrs. Eulette of Chicago reported for 
the committee of fifteen on young 
people’s work in an eloquent introduc- 


tion and with a characteristic story 
illustrating the hectic moods through 
which the convention had passed. Ex- 


tracts from this very important report 
are here printed. The full report may 
be secured from the Literature Depart- 


ment of the Board of Cooperation. 

“Recommendations No. 1 

“We recommend that the local church be 
urged to adopt a correlated unified program en- 
listing all the young people in the whole piv- 
gram of the church. 

“A continuous and consistent program for all 


the years of adolescence should be worked 01 
by the church committee on education, it bein 
understood that the interests of religious educa 
tion, missionary education, and general educ: 
tion be represented on this committee. It 
impossible for a church adequately to organiz 
train, and serve its young people without tl 
leadership of a competent church committ 
on education. Such a committee will make 
careful and continuous study of its constituent 
from ages twelve to twenty-four. 

“In order to enlist all of the young peop 
and take full advangate of their natural ag 
groups, the local church should recognize al 
follow the threefold division of  adolescen 
which has been worked out and established | 
the International Council of Religious HEdue 
tion and approved by our denominational lea 
ers in religious education. The three natur 
stages of youth are: Intermediate, 12, 13, _ 
years of age; senior, 15, 16, 17 years of ag 
young people, 18 to 24 years of age. For su 
cessfully dealing with them, all organizatio 
should observe this division. When two ag 
groups are joined it is to the disadvantag® 
both the older and younger members, 

“In the many small churches where there a 
too few young people to form three age-grouf 
the church committee on education should ye 
by year study them with a view to the be 
grouping. It is desirable that intermediat 
be grouped by themselves. The seniors wou 
better be placed with the young people. 
when combinations are made the distinctions t 
tween age-groups should be observed. 

“Each group should be organized with its 0% 
officers and council providing for increasing ¢ 
operation and self-direction. The adult lead 
should serve as advisor and helper and seek 
throw as much responsibility on the youth 
possible. The council should bring together 
a representative body each and every agen 
of that age-group. This includes the varlo 
societies, guilds, clubs, classes, etc. The loc 
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urch will be helped in this work by corre- 
ed programs prepared each year by the va- 
us agencies of the denomination. 
“Recommendation No. 2 th 
“We recommend the continuance and im- 
ovement of the Christian Life program as a 
al factor already contributing to the produc- 
‘n and promotion of effective cooperation. We 
jeve that such programs should be based upon 
» needs of young people and should recognize 
. present existing forms of young _ people’s 
ik, but recognize them as parts of a whole, 
nich, as such, should be fitted together and 
_ interrelated as to tend to produce a strong 
c«nominational loyalty anid participation among 
«r young people, 

“We offer the further specific recommenda- 
tns for convention action: 
Recommendation No, 1 
"We recommend that a 


larger number of 


ip upon the boards of the Northern Baptist 
invention and of the participating organiza- 
ins. 


‘Our national birthday was fittingly 
‘lebrated in an _ eloquent patriotic 
dress by Rev. Samuel Macauley Lind- 
y of Massachusetts. He announced 
‘e bulwarks of the American common- 
3 ealth to be first, liberty. The spirit of 
derty was released in the shot fired at 
concord and heard round the world, in 
te consecrated imagination of the 
pople who saw the ugliness and injustice 
* human slavery and destroyed it, and 
\ the golden rule embodied in the aid 
sndered to Cuba by the United States 
| 1898. The second bulwark of our com- 
conwealth is popular education. Ignor- 
ace is always a menace and a barrier to 
rogress. Our public schools are our 
-emocratic bulwark. Religious toleration 
| the third bulwark. Universal suffrage 
‘as named as the fourth bulwark of our 
ational weal and justice, and the fifth 
ulwark, is seert in the word, God. “In 
«od we trust” stamped upon our cur- 
_ency expresses the only means by which 
re can maintain the bulwarks. 


‘It ts a bit unfortunate that the de- 
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ome at the close of a morning service 
then many of the audience have gone. 
lowever, Rev. Clarence W. Kemper of 
Vest Virginia gave a gripping message 
ased upon the words of Jesus “O 
oolish men and slow of heart to believe 
Il that the prophets have written”. Does 
his generation know the eternal truth 
vhich runs through all the prophets? 
it is a lean age which is poor in prayer 
jowever rich it way be in other things. 
“he exposition bristled with aphoristic 
fems and was 
—nterest, 
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marked by a human 
moenideity to truth’ and “an 
arnestness of utterance which held the 
apt attention of the people. Just be- 
ore the close of the morning session 
_ great basket of flowers was presented 
0 the president of the convention by 
he local committee of arrangements. 


The spacious lawn and gardens which 
jeautify the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jorwin S. Shank were thrown open to 
ie delegates and visitors on the after- 
i00n of the fourth of July and hundreds 
ook advantage of the privilege of visit- 
ng Alta Vista as the guests of the 
Ormer president of the convention and 
lis wife. The view from the well-kept 
awn of this American home is inspiring 
sone looks down upon the waters of 
ake Washington dotted with sails and 
{tinged with trees. Mt. Rainier can be 
een to the south and Mt. Baker to the 
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otional periods of Bible exposition must — 


north while the serrated Cascades 
loomed in the distance, joining the two 
high peaks by a chain of mountains 
second to none in the world for beauty 
and verdure. One felt that if the 
delegates could have taken a recess on 
Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday all 
day and gone out to Alta Vista, the 
inspiration of the view with its  per- 
spective of lake and mountains would 
have calmed the fears induced by over- 
wrought nerves and prevented the al- 
most wicked waste of time, energy and 
mutual confidence caused by the needless 
discussion of things we all believe. As 
it was the delegates lingered long and 
were loath to leave a place so beautiful 
and a company sc happy as those who 
enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Shank. 

Of all the sessions, the men’s banquet 
at the chamber of commerce building on 
Saturday evening was the most hilarious. 
How many hundreds sat at the tables is 
not reported, but they filled the great 
banquet room, they filled their stomachs, 
and they overflowed with enthusiasm. 


Mr. Corwin Shank was toastmaster, 
and from his opening welcome, extended 
in dry and drawling words to the men— 
“and to the preachers,” the laugh was 
on, and for two hours it flowed without 
interruption. 


President Milliken, Mr. C. C. Stillman, 
Mr. D. C. Shull and Rev. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher were the speakers. When Mr. 
Milliken rose to speak, the lawyers pres- 
ent, and many others, remembering the 
strenuous parliamentary proceedings of 
preceding days, began to heckle him with 
points of order and filibustering motions 
that set the house in an uproar. 


“Play Ball” was the subject of the 
main address of the evening. Doctor 
Brougher was the speaker. It was one 
of his pet lectures and he was at his 
best. Obviously it was an appeal for 
team work; but the way he did it was 
like nothing on earth but Brougher. All 
of the arts, interests and thrills of the 
athletic field were brought into play to 
illustrate what kind of people Christians 
ought to be, and how they ought to work 
together in the service of Christ. For 
an hour and a half, with dramatic and 
brilliant wit, he held those experienced 
and busy men, with speaker and audience 
forgetting how the time went. 


There were no resolutions on paper, 
but in every man’s heart as he went out 
into the busy streets, was written a re- 
newed purpose to make more of his 
life for Christ in the year to come. 


Sunday, July 5 

Sunday morning found the crowds 
wending their way to the Masonic Tem- 
ple where Rev. John Snape of California 
taught the men’s Bible class and to the 
First Baptist church where Miss Jessie 
Burrall of Missouri led the women in the 
study of the Sunday-school lesson. 
Promptly at eleven o’clock a great con- 
gregation filling the temple arose and 
sang the doxology. In the absence of 
President Milliken, who had been com- 
pelled to leave the convention before 
the close to keep another engagement, 
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Mr. Corwin S. Shank presided with his 
usual courtesy, and introduced Rev. W. 
S. Abernethy the preacher of the con- 
vention sermon. Circumstances led him 
to preach a different sermon from that 
prepared. We can give only a very brief 
outline of it because the editor did not 
consider it necessary to report the ser- 
mon, as he was resting in the assurance 
that the manuscript of it had already 
been edited for THe Baptist. Doctor 
Abernethy is difficult to report because 
one wants to look at him in action and 
catch the twinkle of his eyes, the light 
of his countenance, the height of his 
towering six feet two inches of stature 
as he preaches in a conversational tone 
of voice the vital truths of spiritual 
reality illuminated with illustrations, ra- 
diant with love, scintillating with kindly 
humor and aflame with the logic of a 
great mind and heart. “He thanked God 
and took courage” was the text, and for 
nearly an hour the preacher carried his 
audience with him as he painted the back- 
ground of things that bring distress to 
individuals and to the world in order 
that by contrast he might picture the 
things that make for hope and gratitude. 
The reasons for thanking God and taking 
courage are four. 1. God lives and 
Christ reigns. 2. The heroic is still in 
the world despite everything to the con- 
trary. 3. The growth of Christ’s spiritual 
church on earth attests the power of the 
gospel in the world. Counting the pres- 
ent number of Baptists in America 
means little as compared with increasing 
the number of real Christians in the 
world. 4. Love is still the greatest thing 
in the universe. 

Steadily the tide of interest rises 
towards the end. The crowd at three 
o’clock for the young people’s meeting 
is still inspiringly large. The proportion 
of youth is uncertain. Across the sea 
of heads, the bald and the gray still rise 
like white-caps. But, listen, Miss Hattie 
Fitzgerald of Seattle, with grave de- 
meanor and a voice that rings like a bell 
through the galleries, is firing a fusillade 
of fine epigrams, every one a sermon, on 
“Youth the Need of the World.” 


W. K. Wood of Oregon, equally audi- 
ble and impressive, talks of “Youth the 
Need of the Church.” These Pacific 
coast young leaders are high-steppers 
when it comes to speaking. “Give the 
young people a chance to express them- 
selves in the work of the church,” he 
urged. 

Rev. BE: A. Fridell of California said: 
“The denomination must stress for the 
benefit of our youth the magnitude of 
our world task. It must help them to 
understand their dependence on Christ. 
We are not sufficient for these days. 
We must run fast to stay where we are. 
We must help them to realize their in- 
dividual responsibility.” 

The singing of “The Task,” by Mr. J. 
F. Dieterich, with soft and musical voice, 
added deep impressiveness to these ad- 
dresses. 


Dro David) Jo Ewans of )Kansas City; 
Welshman, of course, with Lloyd 
George’s quality for telling speech, said: 
“Jesus would challenge the spirit of 
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youth if he were allowed to do so, and 
the confusion of the world could not 
turn them from him. He is the most ap- 
pealing of romantic heroes. He would 
challenge them. The Christian move- 
ment was originally a youth movement. 
We do not yet understand the originality 
of his appeal, and the young men who 
followed him became unequalled in lead- 
ership. 

“This is an age of hurry, with weakness 
and danger, and we need to tarry for his 
strength. His challenge is not to say 
things about him but to live his life. 

“How glorious his,dream! No eye 
can measure or limit a human spirit un- 
der the power of Christ. And with him 
our youth are learning dreams that shock 
their elders out of their decrepitude. We 
elders shall never hereafter be permitted 
to assume omnipotence in the presence 
of youth. The audacity of youth will 
find the way to the solution of the 
world’s problems.. If you want to ring 
the bells of the universe, start out with 
Jesus to carry out his program.” 

The Sunday evening meeting was 
sanctified in a tender devotional half hour 
of worship led by Rev. H. W. Virgin of 
Illinois, who spoke earnestly of the 
necessity of being filled with a passion 
of witnessing for Christ. The cornet 
solo by L. T. Arlander, “The Rosary,” 
captured the audience and they de- 


manded another which was not forth- 
coming. But in the meantime members 
of the Japanese Baptist church of Seattle 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
clety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D,, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 Bast 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
clety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, BE. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paidel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 
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numbering more than fifty, marched upon 
the platform to the song of “Onward 
Christian Soldiers.” This was a dramatic 
introduction to Rev. William Axling of 
Tokio, a missionary in Japan for more 
than twenty-five years, who. spoke on 
“The Peace of the Pacific,” which ad- 
dress appeared in the July 18 issue of THE 
Baprtist,, The only way to see straight 
through the tangled affairs of our times 
is to see them through the eyes of Jesus. 
“Think with me,” he said, ‘of the world’s 
future.” 

Like a real prophet Doctor Axling 
built his prophecy of the world’s future 
upon the world’s past. Rapidly and elo- 
quently he sketched the progress of the 
world beginning with the Mediterranean, 
passing to the Atlantic and then reaching 
the Pacific as the next stage upon which 
the world’s future will be determined. 
Oriental lands washed by the waters of 
the Pacific are awakening to world con- 
sciousness and rising slowly to take their 
place among the nations of the world. 
“The peace of the Pacific is in peril,” 
was much more than an alliteration as 
the speaker uttered the words with tre- 
mendous emphasis, and proceeded to tell 
the audience frankly that the story of 
the white man’s sway over the world is a 
closed book with the word “finis’’ written 
at the end of the last chapter. The 
speaker characterized the exclusion im- 
migration law as a tragic blunder on the 
part of America because of its unjust 
discrimination. “The psychology of fear 
is threatening the peace of the Pacific.” 
Naval maneuvers in the Pacific on the 
part of the United States added to all the 
other blunders strike fear into the heart 
of Japan, and fear breeds war. But there 
is a path to peace despite all the psychol- 
ogy of war. Jesus is the only hope for 
the peace of the Pacific. He stood for 
constructive justice and never for de- 
structive force, he embodied a heart of 
sympathy for all men, he was a master 
of sensing the inner worth of every soul, 
he never thought in terms of Jew and 
Gentile but in terms of humanity, he spe- 
cialized in comradeship and colleagueship 
and he regarded all men as kith and kin 
of God. By transmitting these great 
principles exemplified in Christ into ac- 
tual practice, the United States can keep 
the path to peace open across the Pacific. 
It was a noble utterance characterized 
by frankness, fearlessness and a grip 
upon the present world situation which 
kept the message to the high plane of 
human brotherhood and 
peace. 

The closing address was given by Rev. 
W. A. Cameron, Toronto, Canada, on 
“The Challenge of the Cross.” First, 
taking the cross seriously will send us 
home with a new vision of God. It was 
God who suffered upon the cross and 
thus shared with ‘all the suffering souls 
of men the pain and anguish which the 
whole world carries. 
Jesus to die for our sins but gave himself 
in Jesus to suffer for us and with us. 
Second, the cross brings to us who take 
it seriously a deeper understanding of life 
because it demonstrates through actual 
experience that eternal life comes 
through sacrifice for others. Jesus never 
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God not only gave 


asked people to cling to his cross but t 
carry it. Third, if we take the cross se 
ously we shall face the tremendous imp 
cations of the cross. The hymn, “Int 
Cross of Christ I Glory,” was wri 
by a leading officer of the British ar 
while he was leading his soldiers to fo 
the opium traffic upon China. He k 
only a theological cross without app 
tion to international justice and pea 
The cross and the spirit of it must 
come the spirit of commercial, industr 
racial and international relations. Patri 


stinct, but when it becomes selfish only 
the cross will cleanse it. The speaker i 
the closing moments of his message 
made an impassioned plea for world fel 
lowship on the basis of all the principles 
symbolized by the cross. 7 
Thus came to a close an unprecedente 
convention marked by many moods an 
almost ruined beyond repair by unneces 
sary debate over matters that ought to 
have been settled amicably in a confer- 
ence of our leaders facing each other 
across the council table. If the annual 
convention is to continue to be an occa 
sion for theological controversy, partisgs 
strife and schismatic side-shows a lot 
recess should be taken and all business 
of the convention administered by com 
mittees until a certain group of t 
brethren learn the fine art of community 
living and cease being the neurotic vic 
tims of unnecessary and unreasonable 
fears. 


“We're Here for Business” 
(Continued from page 772) 
ligious conviction and religious con- 
troversy. God will deal with you as you 
deal with your worst enemy. The cross 
must be born for others and at that the 
lowest and the meanest and the worst 
It means a sympathetic interest in bad 
people.” Doctor Gilkey’s address on 
Thursday evening on “How a Christiar 
Should Choose His Life Work” was a 
wonderfully clear and. direct appeal te 

the young people to look at all life 
sacred; for none of us should be woe 
ing at a job, rather, interested in a life 
work. For when we are sure that th 
Lord wants us to follow any certain 70 
cation that calling becomes sacred as 
as we are concerned and demands 
highest devotion for the sake of his king 
dom. All sorts of ships are guided by 
the same instrument, a compass. 
sorts of life callings demand the com 
pass of a whole-hearted obedience t 
Jesus Christ. 

Rey. Mark Sanborn, who for the k 
three years has given peerless leadersh i 
as president of the organization, gayi 
his annual address on Thursday morn 
ing, stressing the wonderful doors ope 
to the youth movement of today, urgins 
closer cooperation between all youn, 
people’s Christian organizations of : 
denominations that a united attack 
the great social problems of the Pt 
might be achieved. A 

One of the never-to-be-forgotten mes 
sages was delivered by Dr. Wis Cam 
eron of Toronto, vice-president of th 
B. Y. P. U. of A. on the subject “ae 
Challenge of the Cross.” Christianity 1 


Station 


“This is station WCOY, radiocasting from the third 
floor of the Immanuel Bldg., office of THE BAPTIST, at 
2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

“Good evening, friends. This is a warm evening, but 
we are glad to be on the air tonight. We hope you en- 
joyed Mat Hogan last week. Tonight we have a little 
medley for you. 

“This story has been going the rounds lately: 

“Mother: ‘What are you doing, James?’ 

‘Nothing, mother.’ 

“Mother: ‘My, but you are getting like your father.’ 

“But then this has a wider application. Recently we 
have asked a number of our friends, pastors and agents, 
what they were doing for THE BAPTIST these days. 
And all in chorus replied: ‘Nothing!’ What puzzles us 
is, who are these friends getting like? 

“Somebody sent us in a little verse the other day. that 
you will like. It is entitled, ‘Best Read When Red.’ It 
runs, 

‘The book of Nature I would read, 
And get a lesson from each tree; 
I always wait, however, till 
Kind Nature turns the leaves for me.’ 
That is a fine sentiment but rather too supine. We asked 
a friend to shoot us something more to the point. This 
is what he sent: 
‘THE BAPTIST paper I would read, 
' And get a lesson from each page; 
I'll never wait, however, till 
Kind Nature turns my youth to age. 


For I am out to know the cost, 
To do my bit to carry on; 

Since he who hesitates is lost,— 
Here’s my renewal, honest John.’ 


You can see how this ambitious youth trusts the editor. 
Well, there are others who think the paper is rich in con- 
tent and inspiration. How about your renewal? He who 
pays promptly in advance secures a double blessing: one 
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for himself in a good conscience, and the other in added 
funds for our bank balance. 

“The other day a little fellow went boldly in the con- 
fidence of youthful love to his maternal parent and said: 
‘Momsie, I may as well warn you that I am going to start 
praying for a dog, so you had better begin saving up.’ 
That gives us an idea and a determination. The idea is 
that it pays to pray. And the determination is to pester 
all our friends about renewals, new subscriptions and news 
items until you will all get busy. When we get so busy 
here with incoming subscriptions that we cannot sleep 
at nights, we will then desist. This is a fair warning. 

“The California Pelican is credited with the following 
bit of dusky-land dialect. We think you will like it. 

“Dusky No. 1. ‘Rastus, who is dat solvent looking 


gemman speculatin’ up an’ down de aisles wid de gold 
obstacles?’ 


“Dusky No. 2. ‘Don’ you organize him?’ 

“No. 1. ‘No. Ah don’ organize him. Ah’s nevah been 
induced to him.’ 

“No, 2. ‘I’se franchised you don’ organize him. He’s 


de most confiscated man in our whole diaphragm. He’s 
de new pasture at our church.’ 

“Our brother No. 1 need not feel embarrassed. There 
are lots of good respectable and otherwise well educated 
Baptists who do not know the new ‘pastures’ in our 
Northern Baptist churches simply because they do not 
read their denominational paper. A word to the sufficient 
is wise and we will let it go at that. 

“Here is a bit of confusion that is perfectly creditable. 
We will give it just as it happened. Fond mother shows 
her baby to the bachelor friend who is calling. Bachelor 
(admiring baby): ‘But isn’t he big for his size—I mean, 
isn’t he old for his age? Oh, hang it! What I mean is, 
isn’t he something no other baby is?’ That is just it. It 
is an exact parallel. Isn’t THE BAPTIST something no 
other paper is? We think so. Taste and see. 

“The office boy says that he will do his stunt next 
week. So wishing you all good night, WCOY now signs 
off.” 
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he religion of the cross. The cross, 
eriously considered, will bring a new 
evelation of God to us. In Jesus Christ 
ve have a message of the sympathy, the 
ove of God which can overcome the sor- 
ows of the world. The salvation of the 
world began in the heart of God and 
veats in every sympathetic impulse and 
leed of his children toward one another. 
Many can see that God gave us Jesus, 
30 few seem to realize that God gave 
; ae in Jesus. If we take it seriously 
he cross will bring us to a deeper under- 
jtanding of human life. Self-realization 
ies through the path of self-surrender. 
When a nation ceases to suffer it ceases 
0 prosper. Again, if we take the cross 
seriously we are compelled to face the 
challenge of its implications. Sir John 
Bowry wrote “In the Cross of Christ I 
Glory” at the time that he was Great 
Britain’s trade representative at Hong- 
Kong and at the time that England was 
forcing the opium traffic upon China at 
the point of the bayonet. He personally 
rejoiced in salvation through the cross 
of Christ, but entirely failed to see the 
implications of that cross as regards the 
nefarious trade relations of the two 
countries. There are industrial implica- 
tions; there are international implications 
of the cross which we dare not turn 
our face from in this modern day. The 
kingdom of God will not be ushered in 
by a program of war. 


No one who has heard Doctor Agar in 
his unique address will forget “The High 
Costiolovingwes Christianity, 15 iree 
the cheapest this to get, but once you 
have it, immediately the most costly 
thing which you may possess if you 
really mean to keep it. The high cost 
of loving is, first, a matter of our choices. 
We must choose Jesus Christ above all 
else. A lady’s Easter hat cost $40 and 
she gave to the current expense of her 
church $5 a year and $2.50 for missions. 
She wasn’t choosing Jesus Christ above 
all else; she was choosing a hat above 
Christ himself. What is your cross for 
Jesus? Each must have one, a voluntary 
burden to be born. Lift it up. Have 
you ever sat down and thought about 
how much your Christianity costs you? 
The thing about too many people is 
that their Christianity is the cheapest and 
therefore the least valuable thing which 
they have. 

It was fine on Saturday morning to 
hear four short but very enthusiastic 
addresses by young people themselves— 
Oliver Cummings of California; Opal 
Sherman of Indiana; Myrtle Auch of 
Pennsylvania; and Earl Batty of Michi- 
gan. They spoke of the investment of 
life intelligently and earnestly, of in- 
spiration and aspiration for God, of vi- 
sions of usefulness and the experience of 
Christ. 

Doctor Brown on Sunday afternoon 


spoke on “Quitters or Winners.” He 
opened his remarks by sketching the 
marks of a: gentleman—study and service. 
Paul finds his work in surprising places 
and that individual who feels there is no 
place except for remarkable gifts is mis- 
taken. We need more continuous service 
in all fields of Christian endeavor. He 
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gave several examples of individuals who 
have persisted and rendered great service. 
He suggested something of the variety 
of kinds of Christian work that present 


themselves, and made a twofold appeal. 


“What has this convention 
meant to you? What are you going to 
do about it?” There was a chance for 
a forward step for everybody, in addition 
to a chance for those who desired to 
enter whole time Christian callings. We 
dare to believe that there were many 
great resolves that crystallized in the 
lives of hundreds of young people, re- 
solves which will be bearing fruit for 
yet many years to come. 

The coronation address on Sunday 
night came from that masterful speaker 
Doctor Cameron, on the subject “Crown- 
ing Christ King.” He drew a beautiful 
description of the crowning of King 
George, in which ceremony all the lesser 
lords took off their coronets and lay 
them at the king’s feet, and then the 
king himself, kneeling for communion, 
set aside his crown before the altar of 
God. Doctor Cameron appropriately 
chose for his text the scripture, “And 
they cast «their crowns before the 
throne.” What are some of the crowns 
of this human personality of ours which 
we must cast before the feet of Christ? 
First, there is the crown of the will. 
Christ can never be crowned unless we 
submit the authority of our will to him. 
Then, there is the crown of the intellect. 
The separation of faith and reason is 
not a true approach to Christ. Our 
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The famous sea-shore and camp- 
meeting resort of America has 
ordered many thousands of our 
new hymn book for this season. 


Hymns of the Living Gospel, No. 3 


Nothing like it. Hymns for the Church—80o of them; 
Gospel songs—30 new and 54 best known favorites; 
Invitation ymns; Responsive Readings; Worship 
Services for Sabbath Schools prepared by Rev. E. H. 
BONSALL, JR., Sup’t Young People’s Division, Penn- 
sylvania State S. S. Association. High-grade but not 
expensive, $15.00 the hundred. Send for returnable 
sample. 
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WHY NOT INCLUDE 
The Baptist Old People’s Home 
Maywood, II. 
In Your Benevolences This Month? 
YOUR GIFT 
Will Help Us Reach 


Our $250,000 Goal for Enlarged Building and 
Endowment Fund. REV. t. T. FOREMAN 


Want Ads 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automo- 
bile or train will find excellent accommoda- 
tions, homelike rooms, downtown, close to 
the White House. Two blocks from the new 
Washington Auditorium. Suites with 
private baths for large or small parties. 
Running water in all rooms. Restaurants 
near, Large, brick garage on premises. Free 
city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G” St., Northwest. 


Se es ee 

Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available as 
pulpit supply during July and August. He 
is also booking evangelistic appointments 
for the fall and winter. For open dates, 
terms. and references, address 3938 North 
Ashland Aye., Chicago, I11. 


service should be a reasonable service 
to faith. The conversion of the emotion 
does not necessarily carry with it the 
conversion of the intellect. No man 
since Paul has so combined strong mind 
with evangelical zeal. The elements of 
enduring vigor must include knowledge 
and reason. All laboratories and sciences 
and knowledge helps toward God. We 
must learn to love God with our 
minds as well as our hearts. Surely 
as well as the crowns of will and in- 


tellect, must we cast before the Christ 


the crown of love. Reason by itself is 
not enough. Browning in his “Paracel- 
sus” shows that. Reason left to itself is 
dangerous. There is no coronation of 
Christ that does not include the power 
of our affections. They cast their 
crowns before the throne saying, “Thou 
art worthy.” Christ never was more 
worthy than now. He is still King in 
the realm of manhood, he is still King 
in the realm of his undertaking, he is 
still King in the realm of his achieve- 
ment. Crown Christ King, cast all your 
lesser crowns before him. You will find 
your highest service and your deepest 
satisfaction when you crown him. 

The politics of the convention was 
very simple and straight-forward. The 
report of the nominating committee was 
adopted without any further nominations 
and the enthusiastic ballot was cast for 
the following officers: President, John 
Singleton, Illinois; vice-pres., J. Paul 
Leonard, Missouri, for the South; vice- 
pres., Theodore Adams, Ohio, for the 
North; vice-pres., W. A. Cameron for 
Canada; recording secy., John R. Glad- 
ing, Michigan; treasurer, Orlo O. Mon- 
tague, Illinois; executive committee, 
Mark F. Sanborn, Michigan; Charles A. 
Carman, Illinois; Clyde Ferguson, West 
Virginia; Jos. Badger, Illinois; Geo. Mar- 
tin, Illinois; L. W. Kester, Illinois; J. W. 
McCrosson, Pennsylvania; Edith Benja- 
min, Illinois; Ted Johnston, California, 
John O’Rourke, Indiana; Francis Stifler, 
Illinois. There was a unanimous choice 
for the next place of meeting at Los 
Angeles, Calif., Philadelphia putting in 
a strong reminder that the convention 
was wanted there in 1927. Already many 
have set their faces toward the Pacific 
coast for the summer of 1926. 


When Dr. Benjamin Jowett, the 
great master of Balliol, was engaged in 
the translation of Plato he was frequently 
disturbed at his classic labors in a pecu- 
liar manner. A well known practical 
joker occasionally acted as a guide to 
friends visiting Oxford. One day when 
he came with a group he stood under 
Jowett’s window on “the Broad” and 
exclaimed: “This, ladies and gentlemen, 
is Balliol College, reckoned to be the 
second oldest college in Oxford. The 
head of this college is called ‘the master.’ 
The present master is the celebrated 
Professor Jowett. That is Professor 
Jowett’s study.” Then, stooping down, 
he picked up some gravel and threw it 
up. This disturbed the great man at his 
studies and brought him red with fury 
to the window. “And that, ladies and 


gentlemen, is Professor Jowett.” — The 
Continent. 


The Editor’s Notes on tHe 


Lesson for August 2 


THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 


Lesson Text: James 1:19-27. Golden Text: 
James 1:22 


As James appeared in our last lesson | 
as the leader of the church in Jerusalem 
and the presiding officer at the council 
which rendered a decision of far-reaching 
importance with reference to circum- 
cision, his epistle, found among the. 
books of the New Testament, furnishes - 
the subject of study of the international 
Sunday-school lesson for August 2. This 
James is supposed to be the brother of 
our Lord, and on this supposition it is 
interesting to note the similarity between 
the sermon on the mount and this epis- 
tle. Evidently James had sat at the feet 
of Jesus and learned of him, because this — 
letter reflects in every paragraph the 
practical ethics of our Lord. 

The Ethics of Character 
Evidently theological definition and 
doctrinal emphasis had little charm for 
James. Paul might well be trusted with 
the logic and philosophy of the gospel 
as it compassed the wide expanse of 
Christian doctrine and plummed the 
depths of systematic theology. But 
James with a practical turn of mind saw 
the need of judging the creed of a man 
by his conduct and of evaluating what a 
man says by what he does. Christian 
character, according to James, is the ulti- 
mate test of the Christian religion. 
Again and again in his epistle he returns 
to this emphasis, and by proverb, simile, 
aphorism and quotations from the Old 
Testament, he drives home the axiomatic 
proposition that Christian character is 
the unimpeachable evidence of the truth 
and value of the Christian religion. And 
by Christian character James means that 
personal rectitude of life and purity of 
heart which lifts a man above suspicion 
and wins for him the respect and con- 

fidence of all who know him. 
The Ethics of Conduct 

James is an expert in the ethics of con- 
duct. His minute clinical examination 
and diagnosis of the mouth alone proves 
him to be a specialist of first rate ability. 
No one has ever given a truer or better 
description of the tongue and its power 
for good or evil than James. He was so 
afraid of the poison the tongue can pro- 
duce that he called upon his readers to be 
swift to hear but slow to speak. And as 
for religious observances and ritualistic 
performances, he found them to be empty 
forms without the spirit of service ex- 
pressing itself in visiting the fatherless 
and widow and without the untarnished 
reputation of a clean life. James is the 
pragmatic apostle who closely imitated 
his Lord in stressing the fruits as the 
best evidence of the value of the tree. 
His epistle does not rank with any of the 
epistles of Paul in depth of thought or 
breadth of treatment or height of elo- 
quence; but it has its own place in the 
canon of the New Testament as the gos- 
pel of common sense. 
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HORIZONTAL 


1—The son of Peleth (Num. 16:1) 

8—An Athenian woman converted by St. Paul 
‘(Acts 17:34) 

§9—In a like manner 

i—Preposition meaning ‘in place or, 

3—National god of Philistines (I Sam. 5:3) 

‘4A patriarch who lived in the land of Uz 

lob 1:1) 

15—Past of ‘‘do”’ 

I—Soft part of camel’s foot 

'8—To prohibit 

10—The opposite of night 

'2—Recent in origin 

‘4-—-The name given an altar by the children of 
Reuben and Gad (Josh. 22:34) 

’6—Came upon 

'8—To perceive 

29—Roman emperor (abbr.) 

30—A body of salt water 

$2—Something real and 

Jesus 

$8—To lick up food 

344A rabbit-like animal (Lev. 11:6) 

35—Principle of the two great commandments 

36—Did eat 

37—-Preserves 

39—The number of the commandments 

40—-Chapter (abbr.) 

41-—-One of the gospels (abbr.) 

42—-Existed 

44—New Testament (abbr.) 

45—A book of Jeremiah’s (abbr.) 

'447—Misery 

449—-Form of Baal 

p0—Past of to sit 

52—Strife between nations 

[54—The Apocalypse (abbr.) 

55—Part Jews were to pay to God 

57—Animal used as sacrifice 

593—Upon 

'60—Term for Israelitish women with children 

|61—-Negative ‘ 

| VERTICAL 

| 1—Preposition of possession 

|} 2-Land to which Cain fied after murder of 

Abel 

i 

{ 


actual, taught by 


~ BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


A MODIFIED St. Andrew’s Cross, one of the most familiar of the various 
shapes used because it occupies the center of the flag of England, is the 
basis of this diagram. It, like other puzzles using the same inspiration, 
has many short words, but that does not mean easy ones. 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (15) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. The first letter of each word is 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
‘hese will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


4—In the years after Christ 

5—A chart 

6—A king mentioned in Num. 24:7 
7—Aaron’s staff 

8—Within 


9—An heir 
10—Obadiah (abbr.) 
12—To free 


14—The bone which Samson used 

16—Mother of an animal 

18—A stinging insect 

19—One of the three Hebrews cast 
furnace 

21—Further 


22—-An Old Testament book about the return 


from Babylon (abbr.) 
23—That which a sinner does 
25—The last enemy to be destroyed 
27—To behave towards 
28—To scatter 
29—A bird which fed a prophet 
31—Part of ‘‘to be’’ 
33—Abraham’s nephew 


OLIVET 


On Beautiful Lake Geneva 


into the 
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37—He who anointed David (abbr. for name of 
of book) 

38—An instrument to cut logs 

41—One of the minor prophets (abbr.) 

43—What must be done before we reap 

45—One of the Pentateuch (abbr.) 

46—Ancient form of ‘‘has’”’ 

48—Part of corn 

49—Prefix meaning ‘‘son’”’ 

50—To rest 

51—Definite article 

583—Moved quickly 

54—Roman ordinance (abbr.) 

55—Toward 

56—Judah’s firstborn (Gen. 38:3) 

58—-Twelfth part of the year (abbr.) 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (15) 


PIR VAL SE] 
Bes 
iO} 4 
PALM 
| 


[S|UINIDJALY} 


mele) 


astecea PORTABLE 
CHAPEL 


Ideal for outlying congregations not ready for 
large church. When this edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M Chapel can be erected in 
a new field or sold to another congregation 1n 
same city or shipped elsewhere. 


Substantial 
Attractive—Economical 


Ready-built in sections with windows and 
doors in place, complete with glass and hard- 
ware. Bolted together in a short time by 
unskilled labor. Superintendent furnished at 
a nominal fee if desired. Have given satis- 
faction for 25 years. Isn’t there a need for 
a mission church in your community? Send 
today for free catalog, full particulars. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
20 Main St., Saginaw, Michigan 


ore 


Williams Bay, Wisconsin 


NORMAN B. BARR, Superintendent. 


Comfortable and sanitary accommodations. Abundance of good food well 
cooked and served. Board and Lodging $12.00 to $18.00 per week per person. 
Bungalows, Cottages and Tents furnished for light housekeeping $12.00 to 
$30.00 per week; $30.00 to $75.00 per month; $65.00 to. $160.00 per season, June 
15 to August 31. For information or reservation write to Olivet Camp, Jedd 
C. Landwair, Manager, Williams Bay, Wisconsin. 
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THE BAPTISD 


Over one-third of the state conventions collected 
and sent in for May and June, 1925, more money than 
they collected and sent in during May and June, 1924. 
These were: Arizona, Southern California, Connecti- 
cut, Idaho, Kansas, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Utah, 
Rhode Island, Western Washington, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 


This is a splendid sign and shows that Baptists in 
these states are resolved to set a steady pace to their 
financial goal this time, instead of loitering along the 
way during the first part of the year, and attempting 
to run an impossible distance during the closing months. 


Summer is the time for those who are behind to 
make a spurt and catch up with the vanguard. By fall 
and winter the distance between them will be too great 
to make up, if, and this is sincerely hoped for, the state 
conventions mentioned above keep up their present 
pace. 


To help the local churches visualize the importance 
to the denomination’s missionary work of having the 
church payments come in regularly, the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation has prepared a design for a poster 
suitable for hanging in churches. Such a poster should 
prove of great assistance to the pastor or missionary 
treasurer in making clear to the people the importance 
of regularity in their contributions. Inquiries about it 
should be addressed to state convention offices. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
of the 


Northern Baptist Convention 


276 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


NOW IS THE TIME 


August 1, 1925 


THE THREE-HUNDRED-ACRE CAMPUS AND BUILDINGS OF THE OREGON 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT CORVALLIS. THE COAST RANGE MOUNTAINS 
LIE TO THE WEST OF IT, AND THE CASCADES TO THE EAST. 
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“THE BAPTIST” 


GETS INTO 
A STATE PENITENTIARY!!! 


Remarkable Testimony of a Paroled Prisoner 


The Baptist Pups ico... June 9.71925" 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen:- 

A few months ago while an inmate of the peni- 
tentiary at I had a copy of "The Baptist" 
sent me. I was at that time attempting to study the Bible. 

I saw an advertisement of the Crozer Theological Seminary, 

of Chester, Pa. I wrote to them and out of the goodness of 
their big hearts they sent me their extension work without a 
penny being paid. I completed the first year's work. Only 
last week in answer to concerted prayer, God released me from 
prison and I was paroled to this school. (Here is inserted 
the name of the college and its principal.) 

I take this opportunity of thanking the paper that 
put me in touch with the Crozer School. It was the means of 
leading me into greater depths and teaching me to step out 
on God's promises stronger than ever before. 

I had quite a hard time when I first entered the 
penitentiary I was in. I had had a life of crime but now I 
am clean and clear with a knowledge of definite work await- 
ing me in the Master's vineyard. 

Brethren, may God bless you and your publication 
and may you abundantly prosper in His work. 

I remain sincerely, 


Name of college and state. 


Somebody cared for a soul in prison. 

THE BAPTIST helped the prisoner to find friends. 
The redeemed prisoner becomes a bondslave of Christ. 
What a thrilling, evangelistic, ministry of Love! 


FOR CHRIST’S SAKE, 
FOR THE SOULS HE DIED TO SAVE, 
BRETHREN, AWAKE! 


Send THE BAPTIST by regular subscription to every Jail, Re- 
formatory, Penitentiary, Detention Home, Hospital, Library and 
Public Reading Room in your state. 

Do a Christlike service. Send an individual subscription to 
some prisoner, some patient, some shut-in. Do it NOW. 


Annual Subscription Rate is $2.50 Per Year 


A Christian Paper— | HF, B APTIST—a Christian Paper 


2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ugust 1, 1925 


Word was received at Seattle of the 


ith on June 26 at his home in Elmira, 
BY., of Rev. Wm. T. Henry, D.D., for 


‘ty-eight years minister and minister- 


Feritus of the First Baptist church of 


Pit city. 


Fresh from Colgate, Doctor 


Fnry entered upon his work in March, 


17. Called to many pulpits in the 


@eatest cities of our land; twice hon- 
@:d with the degree of doctor of divin- 


and elected president of his alma 


fiter, he felt led of God to decline all 


jnitations to leave the church in El- 


pra. 


dion chorus of nearly 100 voices. 
operating units were the two Method- 


The first Easter cantata to be ren- 
red in that section of China was given 
| Huchow, Chekiang, this year by a 
The 


church choruses, the Baptist choir 


4d the Union Hospital choir; the direc- 


- was Rev. D. Gustafson of the Bap- 
t mission. Music directors in other 
ies are asking that the cantata, which 
#S sung in Chinese throughout, be 
jnted and made available for the many 


turch choirs in China which are in need 


S suitable music for church festivals. 


A new summer school of missions 
As held the last week in June at Mills 
cllege, Oakland, Calif., and was an un- 
ecedented success for the first year, 
2 total enrolment being 406. It was 
sirted with the hearty endorsement of 
e Federation of Women’s Foreign 


lission Boards and its guiding spirit 


Mis the chairman, Mrs. Paul Raymond 


San Francisco. The outstanding 


Mature was the large number of girls 


: 


‘esent, 


106 of them being Baptist 
orld Wide Guild girls. The Methodists 


‘tnumbered the Baptists by eighty. Mills 


| : 
mpus is a place of rare beauty, and 


is not too much to predict a grow- 
z and going summer school there. 


= 


‘For the last two years Rev. Charles 


em has had the assistance of the 
fy. T. H. Voysey in the many-sided 
wk carried on by the church at 
leen’s-road, Wembledon, England. In 
h early part of 1926 that engagement 
eis, and in order that the church might 
nve an entirely free course, about three 
mnths since, Mr. Ingrem intimated that 
wien Mr. Voysey’s term of service ended 
also would terminate his own pastor- 
a, which he would then have held for 
Der forty-five years. After much confer- 
Pce the church officers brought the 
itter before a specially called and 
‘gely attended meeting of the members. 
i that meeting it was stated on behalf 
Othe officers that Mr. Ingrem would in 
Way reconsider his decision, so that 
‘Te was nothing to do but with great 
Sret to accept the resignation. The 
areptance was coupled with the desire 
it he should be given the honorary 
e of pastor emeritus, and with it there 
Spuld be a retiring allowance. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The correct name of the new presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion is Edward H. Rhoades, Jr. The 
ballot at Seattle made it, through error, 
Edwin H. Rhoades. 


The church at Pedro, S. D., has met 
hitherto in a tent. It is trying to build 
a house, and tells the story this way: 
“We cut yellow pine logs in the Black 
hills, shipped them 100 miles to Wall, 
hauled on wagons forty miles to Pedro 
on the Cheyenne. Foundation concrete, 
logs hewn on inside, large chimney, 
everything planned by architect in good 
workmanship. Any one may assist in 
this home mission field. The logs have 
cost $2 each, thus far. The church, Sun- 
day school, society or individual con- 
tributing the cost of a log or logs will 
be placed in the Book of Remembrance, 
kept in the church for reference, and will 
receive a picture of the log church at 
Pedro on the Cheyenne.” 


At the Near East Relief orphanage at 
Antilyas, Syria, recently forty-three of 
the boys were baptized in the stream 
of water which runs through the or- 
phanage grounds. On that Sunday morn- 
ing on the playground in front of the 
orphanage building a procession of about 
900 people was formed including all the 
boys of the orphanage, the Near East 
Relief workers, and the friends from 
Beirut who had come out to witness the 
ceremony. The procession wound its 
way along the sunny road, through the 
orchard of blossoming orange trees, to 
a bend in the clear flowing stream. 
There the boys slipped off their khaki, 
and, wrapped in sheets, waded into the 
sparkling cool water, waiting with rever- 
ent attention while the baptismal service 
was read and at a given signal immersed 
themselves. 
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Contrary to the general opinion, the 
rural communities of the United States 
are on a lower moral and spiritual plane 
than the cities, according to the Rev. Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. The spiritual life of the rural 
districts, for the most part, is “cold”— 
that is the way he defined it in a recent 
address. “And,” said he, “I am fairly 
well acquainted with the rural communi- 
ties because I have traveled over the 
greater part of the United States within 
the last thirty years, and have spent a 
certain period as a rural pastor.” 


On Sunday, May 10, the First church, 
Mansfield, La., under the leadership of its 
pastor, Rev. H. R. Holcomb, conducted 
a special religious service for the gradu- 
ating and junior high-school classes of 
De Soto parish, including about thirteen 
approved state high schools. About 
250 boys and girls attended. The sermon 
was by Dr. Clay Brook: Cottingham, 
president of Louisiana college, the edu- 
cational institution maintained by the 
Baptists of the state. This church makes 
an annual affair of high-school day. The 
Sunday-school board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention has conferred upon 
the Sunday-school board of this church 
the advanced standard pennant for the 
year 1925, a distinction achieved by only 
one other Sunday school in the Southern 
Baptist Convention, that of the church 
in Pontotoc, Miss. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., recently made 
a gift of one million dollars to the divin- 
ity school of the University of Chicago. 
Dean Shailer Mathews says, “This gen- 
erous contribution constitutes another 
evidence of the great interest in religious 
education which the donor has so often 
shown. It will enable the divinity school 
to make valuable progress in fields 
already entered and to enter upon new 
enterprises. We have been ambitious to 
carry the spirit and pursuit of research 
into the field of religious education, to 
improve the work that we do in training 
men for practical service, to cooperate 
more effectively in missionary service 
and activities, to create new fellowships, 
and to give our students the advantage 
of studying under eminent scholars 
brought here from Europe. The divinity 
school is, we believe, performing a great 
service for organized Christianity. Hun- 
dreds of our former students are teach- 
ing in theological seminaries and col- 
leges. Our graduates are filling useful 
and important positions in the pastorate 
and as officials in the institutions of 
many denominations. This service will 
receive enormous encouragement and 
impetus from the present gift for en- 
downment, which supplements the sums 


given for new buildings.” 
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A Bible conference was held at the 
First church, San Fernando, May 5-7. 
The theme of the conference was “A 
Better and Bigger Church and Bible 
School.” The pastor, W. M. Riddle, was 
president of the conference. The co- 
operation among the other churches and 
pastors of San Fernando was very fine. 
The conference uplifted spiritually those 
who attended, brought the Christian 
people into closer fellowship, and was 
especially helpful to the workers and 
teachers of the First Baptist church. 


It has been estimated by postal offi- 
cials that 200,000,000 pieces of mail are 
given “directory service” every year, 
which means that employees must take 
time from the regular handling and dis- 
patching of mail in the endeavor to pro- 
vide correct addresses for this huge vol- 
ume of misdirected matter. In New 
York City alone, the cost of this service 
approximates $500 every day in the year 
and the total amount through the coun- 
try is stupendous. Yet, with all this 
expert handling and careful study of 
hand-writing on the part of the postal 
clerks the annual revenue from dead mail 
matter received by the government 
amounts to approximately $300,000. Last 
year, the dead letter office received $120,- 
000 from the sale of orphaned packages 
which could neither be forwarded to the 
addressees nor returned to the senders 
because of inadequate addresses. The 
same office turned into the United States 
treasury $55,523.96 in cash removed from 
misdirected letters or found loose in the 
mails. 


Forty-five communities prevented 
lynchings in 1924 according to a report 
to be issued shortly by the commission 
on race relations of the Federal Council 
of Churches. Prevention played a big 
part in the reduction of the number of 
lynchings in the United States to sixteen 
last year, the lowest figure since records 
have been kept. “In 1914 there were 
fifty-two persons reported lynched and 
seventeen reported preventions of lynch- 
ing,” says the report. “That is, there 
were more than three times as. many 
lynchings as they were instances of 
lynching being prevented. In 1924, ten 
years later, there were reported 45 in- 
stances of the prevention of lynching 
and sixteen reported cases of lynching.” 
This means that in 1914 there were sixty- 
eight attempts at lynching, fifty-two of 
which were successful, and that in 1924 
- there were sixty-one attempts at lynch- 
ing, forty-five of which were prevented 
by the foresight, energy and courage of 
public officials. In the prevention of 
lynching the report points out that some- 
times the sheriffs or other officials risked 
their lives to protect their prisoners so 
that they might be given a legal trial. 
In other cases, requiring more moral 
courage, sheriffs and other officials 
opened fire on friends and neighbors 
when it became necessary to save 
their charges. In some other cases 
lynchings were prevented by public of- 
ficials who promptly removed prisoners 
committed to their care from commun 
ties in which the crime was committed 
and so prevented lynchings. 


Pleasant Valley church, composed of 
Reservation Indians in New York, had 
a recent ten-day revival. No words or 
figures can possibly describe the scenes 
during the past sixteen months. 


The Prohibition laddie has not only 
closed saloons in the five years, but he 
has closed Keeley cures and Neal insti- 
tutes and other institutions for the treat- 
ment of inebriates. There were in the 
“sood old times” fifty of the former; 
now there are twelve. The sixty-two in- 
stitutes have dwindled to two, and the 
institutions that totaled 137 have lost 
their first figure, and now number thirty- 
seven. He has brought a boon to life 
insurance companies. In 1916 the aver- 
age policy of the holder was $915; in 
1924 it was over $1,800. Eighteen million 
people carry policies now, whose aggre- 
gate is $64,000,000,000 and the premiums 
of 1924 alone amounted to more than 
$1,506,000,000. 

Charles Forbes Taylor, known on two 
continents as the English boy evangelist, 
came to this country with his father from 
England twelve years ago at the invita- 
tion of Rev. C. H. Woolstone of the Bap- 
tist church in Philadelphia. Since that 
time the Taylors have never been with- 
out an engagement, and have held meet- 
ings in thirty-six states, as well as Can- 
ada, and seven times they have held 
meetings in London. The Taylor party 
consists of Rev. Charles Taylor, Sr., 
Charles Forbes Taylor, Jr., and Law- 
rence Forbes Taylor, pianist. They have 


“CHARLIE” AND “LAURIE” 


been in nine Baptist churches in the 
South since September, during which 
time over 2000 were baptized and re- 
ceived into the Baptist churches. The 
Taylor brothers sailed for England on 
the “Coronia” June 13. Four campaigns 
have been arranged for them in four of 
the largest Baptist churches in London, 
by Rev. John Wilson who has been pas- 
tor of the Woolwich Baptist Tabernacle 
for forty years. The Taylors will return 
in September to commence work in the 
Calvery Baptist church, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. The father has been a preacher 
for thirty-five years. Their home is in 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Twelve million negroes are now in our 
country. In ten years almost half a mil- 
lion negroes moved from the southern | 
states, increasing the negro population | 
of the North about 50 per cent. 

Plans are being perfected by a com. 
mittee composed of the representatives 
of eight denominations for the first in- 
terdenominational student conference to 
be held during the Christmas vacation, 
1925-26. The conference, although en-| 
couraged by the churches, is being 
planned very largely by the students 
themselves. Its purpose, drawn up by) 
students, is as follows: “We, a group 
of college and university students eager 
to share Jesus’ view of life and to relate 
it effectively to all of life’s relations do 
hereby declare our desire to meet in cen- 
ference as an interdenominational group: 
(a) to evaluate the church as a force 
working in our social order; (b) to de-' 
termine our opportunity for working in 
and through the church to effect this 
purpose, namely, “that of making Jesus 
supreme.” Back of this purpose there 
is a fundamental desire to put the col- 
lege students of the nation more definite 
ly on the horizon of the church, to put 
the church more definitely on the horizon 
of the average college student and to be- 
gin the creation of a genuine interde- 
nominational fellowship among younger) 
Christians.” 


“E. H. Rhoades, Jr., chosen president 
of the Northern Baptist Convention,” is 
the heading of a paragraph in the bulle- 
tin of the Ashland Avenue church of 
Toledo where Mr. Rhoades is a member, 
The item reads: “This church should 
rightly feel very proud, and without any 
doubt will feel highly honored in the se- 
lection of one of our number to the 
highest position the Baptists . have to. 
offer. It is an honor to have one in our 
midst who is capable of filling the posi- 
tion of president of all Northern Bap- 
tists. Mr. Rhoades has been faithful and 
sacrificing for the sake of the church, 
both the local church and the church at 
large. Not only has Mr. Rhoades given 
of his service, his time, his money, un- 
selfishly, but may we not also offer this 
testimony, he has never falsified his pre- 
tensions but is an exact counterpart of 
the gospel that he proclaims, a ‘living 
epistle seen and read of all men,’ and 
after all, is that. not the strongest evi- 
dence that the church ever has produced 
throughout the centuries of disputations 
and contrary opinions? Christianity has. 
no better testimony. May we not show 
our appreciation by helping, through our 
loyalty and devotion, to make this the 
best year of all the years for this 
church?” 

Prof. John W. Johnson returned from 
a year of study in Heidelberg and Got 
tingen, Germany, where he has spay 
his sabbatical year granted by th 
Berkeley Divinity school. He has rae 
a study of the works of Ernst Troeltsch 
and Georg Wobbermin, and written 4 
dissertation on “Die Bestimmung des 
Wesens der Christliche Religion bei 
Troeltsch and Wobbermin.” The theo- 
logical faculty of the University of Got- 

(Continued on page 816) a 
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(LL the annual meetings of the Northern Baptist Con- 
©. vention are alike in their outward form and pro- 
n. Registration, badges, special blocks of seats re- 
ered for state delegations, addresses of welcome, head- 
irters, hotel lobby crowded with denominational leaders, 
h president wielding the gavel and guiding the conven- 
ia sessions through mazes of parliamentary law and all 
fh other things that occur from year to year, give the 
ual sessions of the convention a sameness which be- 
thes almost monotonous to one who is a convention fan. 
“And yet each convention has a peculiarity and signifi- 
Zace all its own. Buffalo in 1920 was peculiar for its 
“ections and significant for its readjustments. Within a 
&%r we came down from the high altitude of Denver to 
hh level of Lake Erie with vociferous insistence on the 
joption of a creedal test of fellowship and with the neces- 
i of cutting down the expensive machinery built at 
Dnver to meet the narrow margins of a $50,000,000 bud- 
% instead of the $100,000,000 budget which was pro- 
jeted with the birth of the New World Movement. Two 
yirs later Indianapolis became epochal in affirming by a 
)-thirds majority that the New Testament is our suffi- 
tint rule of faith and practice and that we need no other. 
Mwaukee in 1924 went down in history as the convention 
compromise. In the interest of peace and harmony the 
wention yielded to the demands of a minority who in- 
Sited that the affairs of the Foreign Mission society be 
irestigated by a commission to be appointed by the presi- 
lat of the convention. The commission was appointed 
4 labored faithfully for one year to get at the truth of 
} charges brought against the board of the Foreign so- 
ty with regard to appointing and retaining missionaries 
itrue to the gospel as Baptists understand it. The re- 
drt of the commission is now a matter of denominational 
‘ord which all may read for themselves. 
hen came Seattle. And what was peculiar and signifi- 
at about, the convention held in Seattle? Three things 
aleast stand out with striking significance. The essential 
ity of Northern Baptists was once more demonstrated, 
dspite the absence of outward authority and in the face 
d differences of opinion which nothing seems to dissolve. 
‘\ organized group of irrepressible, irreconcilable Baptists 
7 


The Significance of Seattle 


determined to commit the convention to a creedal test of 


fellowship, sought by all means to do so. But once more 
the convention refused to initiate so dangerous a prece- 
dent. When the final vote on the creedal test revealed the 
fact that it was defeated it was not a modernist victory 
and a fundamentalist defeat. It was a Baptist victory for 
unity in the Spirit rather than for uniformity in the letter, 
and for peace and progress in the furtherance of the gospel 
on the basis of loyalty to our common Lord whom we 
know as our personal Saviour and whose commands we 
obey as we find them in the New Testament. It cannot be 
too often repeated that Baptist solidarity cannot be main- 
tained upon a Presbyterian or an Episcopal basis. The 
very genius of Baptist unity lies in the independence of 
the local church and the competence of the individual be- 
liever to find the truth and interpret it for himself by the 
aid of the Spirit of truth. If unity cannot be maintained 
upon this fine spiritual foundation without resort to sub- 
scriptions to man-made written statements of belief then 
Baptist democracy is a rope of sand. 

The determination to be fraternal was another significant 
thing that emerged in the convention at Seattle. Delegates 
from a Baptist church which had announced its intention 
to depart from regular American Baptist usage in receiv- 
ing members into fellowship were seated when it was an- 
nounced through the committee on credentials that said 
church had not yet carried out its plans as announced. And 
instead of disciplining the church by dropping it from the 
fellowship of the Northern Baptist Convention, as some 
strongly conservative delegates urged, a most fraternal 
resolution was passed, calling upon this church not to take 
the drastic step contemplated but to stay in line with his- 
toric Baptist principles and practice. It is interesting and 
instructive to note that this beautiful fraternal spirit grew 
out of conference on the part of brethren of differing 
views and was the result of sitting together prayerfully 
apart from the heated atmosphere of public debate on the 
floor of the convention hall. Who can tell what such a 
spirit will accomplish in the year that elapses between 
Seattle and Washington where the next annual meeting 
of the convention will be held and when steps will be 
taken to define what a Baptist church is? “And now 
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abideth faith, hope, love, but the greatest of these is love.” 

Not the least of the significant events which marked the 
Seattle convention was the acid test of the cooperative 
method precipitated by the financial crisis facing the For- 
eign Mission society. It was openly and frankly stated 
by the chairman of the board of managers of the Foreign 
society that unless special means were provided in the very 
near future to augment the amount set aside in the general 
budget for foreign missions, certain stations now held by 
Baptists would have to be abandoned and some mission- 
aries called home. It was therefore proposed that the two 
foreign societies be given preference in raising a special 
fund of a quarter of a million dollars in addition to the 
amount set aside for them in the general budget. How 
did the three boards of the convention and the other three 
general societies respond to this proposal of preferential 
treatment for foreign missions? The spirit of cooperation 
was never so much in evidence before. All the boards and 
societies through their representatives gave the most hearty 
consent to this emergency measure and pledged their co- 
operation in lifting the Foreign Mission society above the 
danger line. 

Unity, fraternity and cooperation are the abiding realities 
which came out of the furnace of the Seattle convention 
into which had been dumped the rough ore of doctrinal 
prejudices, traditional loyalties, group affinities and pon- 
derous ignorance, all together containing the fine gold of 
a common Christian experience and a common purpose to 
serve our common Lord who loved us and gave himself 
for us. 


What Is a Baptist in 1925? 


f bea heading of this editorial comes from a good woman 
in a New England state who is disturbed by the rumor 
that many Baptist churches are adopting sprinkling as a 
form of baptism and that a movement now on to throw 
open the doors of the church to an indiscriminate mem- 
bership is sweeping the country. In alarm she asks, “What 
is a Baptist in 1925, and what may we expect next?” Of 
course the inquirer ought to ask for the facts first of all. 
If there is a Baptist church anywhere in America that has 
adopted sprinkling as a mode of baptism we have never 
heard of it. Moreover we do not believe that such a Bap- 
tist church exists today on American soil. And as to any 
movement now sweeping the country toward full member- 
ship in a Baptist church without the initiatory act of im- 
mersion we have yet to be convinced that such a movement 
is either organized or appreciably active. 

None the less it is well to ask the question, “What is 
a Baptist in the year of our Lord 1925?” And it is im- 
perative that we try to answer the question frankly to the 
best of our knowledge. We might begin by saying that 
a Baptist in 1925 is not as sectarian as a Baptist in 1825 
or even as late as 1875. Baptists who keep abreast of the 
times and who try to contribute their full share to com- 
munity living deplore the divisions that exist in organized 
forms of Christianity. Therefore the cosmopolitan Bap- 
tist of today is eager to emphasize the essential things all 
true Christians hold in common. The points of agreement 
rather than the points of difference are kept uppermost 
and this gives the Baptist who cultivates a fraternal spirit 
and an open mind a sympathy and a charity for others 
which save him from provincial prejudice and sectarian 
bigotry. 


And in this day of the acid test of everything when 
beliefs and forms are tried out in the laboratory of pra 
tical experience by the rule of character and efficie enc] 
Baptists cannot boast of anything peculiar in their prir 
ciples and practice unless that which is peculiar has ¢ 
merit and can be justified in the pragmatic court set 
by our Lord when he said, “By their fruits shall ye kno 
them.” The Baptist family tree must be judged by it 
fruits of character, conduct and service after the patter 
of the Master; ahd in so far as a Baptist church br 
forth the fruit of the Spirit any man may be > 
be a member of that church in 1925. _ 

Therefore a Baptist in 1925 if intelligent, progressiy 
and fraternal, is cosmopolitan rather than provincial, prac 
tical rather than theoretical, sympathetic rather than 
tarian, emphasizing the ethical and spiritual value of 
Christian religion rather than the ritual and philosophy 
it. And yet after all this is said a Baptist in 1925 ha 
distinctive principles which still need to be embodied an 
expressed through denominational organization, The Ba 
tists are not dion in the organized expression of the 
distinctive principles, but they form a large part of a de 
ocratic fellowship in America which makes loyalty to t 
spiritual religion of the New Testament, apart from. 
sacerdotalism and sacramentarianism, paramount. The f iit 
of the Baptist fathers who suffered in the battle for 1 
ligious liberty, who sacrificed in the struggle for ‘reel 
of conscience, and who served valiantly in the promoti 
of spiritual religion against all human autocracies and un 
necessary formalities, is dear to the heart of the Bapti 
in 1925. The Baptists of this generation and we bell 
for generations to come will continue the practice of t 
baptism of believers by immersion and the observance 
the communion of the Lord’s Supper as beautiful 7 
spiring symbols of the vital truths of the gospel, but ne 
as sacraments. . 

The Layman as a Leader 4 
B* the election of Edward H. Rhoades, Jr., of Ohi 2 

president of the Northern Baptist Convention the 

of approval has again been put upon the layman as a lead 
in denominational affairs. It is all the more significai 
when the nomination of Mr. Rhoades for this high offi 
was made by a committee composed of preachers. 
is the third time in succession that a layman has beer 
chosen to preside over the deliberations of the convention 
in the past three years. The preachers who always co 
stitute a large part of the vote in the convention are pe 
fectly willing to honor the laymen, especially when 
like Shank, Milliken and Rhoades are available for 
presidency. It is understood, however, that a past 
should be nominated for president about once every fou 
or five years. And yet only one pastor has ever served th 
convention as president since the convention was organize 
and that was F. E. Taylor, pastor of the First chu 
Indianapolis. Other ordained ministers have been pres 
dent but they were engaged in educational work in t 
logical seminaries. Evidently the delegates prefer a 
man in the main because it prevents cause for jealo 
among the preachers, forestalls wire-pulling for posi 
and at the same time gives the convention a leader usu 
free from theological entanglements and above the em 
barrassments which might be involved in the election of @ 
pastor. : 
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sDO-BAPTIST, TO THE RESCUE OF 
APTIST ORTHODOXY! 


“There are times when deep seriousness becomes a 
ll joke. For instance, a Baptist is so highly devoted 
the Baptist faith that he is willing to accommodate 
lose who prefer sprinkling for baptism. Another Bap- 
sti is so incensed by this heresy that he joins with 
resbyterians to oust the sprinkler from the Northern 
aptist Convention. And there are people who take 
th of them seriously. Or contemplate a Baptist so 
fgrieved because the Northern Baptist Convention is 
adequately financed, that he must needs hold a rump 
eeting and take a collection for himself. 


WENTIETH CENTURY MEN 
ITH MEDIEVAL VISION 


‘The National Council of Northern Baptist Laymen, 
its declaration of purposes has thrown a brilliant 
xht upon the religious and social consciousness of the 
y leadership of the churches in these days. Declared 
arposes of the council are: To show men how they 
lay serve their local church, to stimulate a greater 
iterest among men in the activities of the denomina- 
on and in its financial support, to encourage men to 
aadertake works of practical Christianity in the name 
¢ the church in their respective communities, to create 
ad mobilize a militant body of Baptist laymen who 
ull “hold up the hands” of their pastors. Naturally, 
ese purposes may be regarded as a great advance over 
tose hitherto manifest. On the supposition that the 
vurch and the denomination visualize and accept the 
orld task of social reconstruction which the times 
iapose, these laymen are marching with God into his 
ingdom. But their declaration reveals no such vision. 
Vithout it they stand, as many Christians now do, 
out where Savonarola’s brotherhood of laymen stood 
1 Florence centuries ago. When their practical pro- 
fam gives a twentieth century interpretation to their 
urpose, there will be the dawn of a glorious day. 


ERBOSE SOPHISTRY IS NOW 
HE ORDER OF THE DAY 


Dayton, Tenn., is now the storm center of more 
aper-heated, inconsequential and intellectually tanta- 
zing argument than most communities undergo in a 
a One group of disputants led by Mr. Bryan 
ours out a stream of platitudes about the peril to, the 
ld-time religion which impends in the spread of the 
elief in evolution, but does not take pains to define 
ther evolution or the Christian religion. With the 
evout ardor of crusaders they muster the prejudices 
iad fears of untaught millions for a defense of the faith 
Zainst an imaginary foe. The opposing group without 
‘adership, without a definite and coherent faith, and 
ithout a clearly defined aim, contents itself with as- 
aming the pose of a martyr to intolerance, although 
‘icking the martyr spirit and the martyr’s cause. So, 
qe current winds of casuistry sweep arid plains of the 
uman mind carrying mostly dust and confusion. 


ET HELEN WAINWRIGHT 
ESIDE ANNA SMOLEY 


“Helen Wainwright, world’s greatest woman swim- 
ler, last week turned professional, signed a contract to 
rach swimming and diving at Portsmouth, N. H. Her 
alary—$5,000 for three months—is the highest ever 
aid an instructor in aquatics.” “Revelation that a 
irl had dug coal for six years in a pit near Bridgeville 
ame with the death of Anna Smoley, twenty-three, of 
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Presto, in the Mercy hospital today. The girl was 
crushed under a fall of slate Saturday. Both the girl 
and her mother dug coal in Smoley’s mine.” Get these 
two young women clearly in mind until you feel the 
human heartbeats in both. Then say whether either 
case or both need concern anybody, and if so, how? 


CAN THE “AGE OF PERSECUTION” 
COME BACK IN AMERICA? 


When the personal liberty guaranties were placed in the 
constitution of the United States, lovers of freedom re- 
joiced that in this republic, at least, the ages of intolerance 
and persecution were over. But when the government 
itself with the general consent of the people on the occa- 
sion of the world war, frankly annulled these guaranties, 
it became evident that a psychology of medieval reaction 
had set in which, unless counteracted by a vigorous revival 
of Americanism, would lead to unforeseen excesses of in- 
tolerance, factional strife and persecution. Such a revival 
has not yet come, and intolerance, whether political or re- 
ligious, is apparently becoming more general and insistent. 
Frances Wayne, in the Denver Post names fifteen states 
in which the legislatures have lately prescribed or pro- 
scribed religious teaching in some form, or have failed to 
do so by merely narrow majorities. Several states forbid 
the displaying of emblems of certain political parties. For 
years men have been imprisoned for expressing political 
opinions unacceptable to the majority. In many places 
persons are refused employment because of their political 
or religious views. And a recent decision of the supreme 
court makes it possible for the government to forbid any 
expression of opinion which any court may regard as tend- 
ing to incite disorder. Such a decision practically annuls 
the last constitutional guaranty of civil and religious 
liberty. 


THIS CARRIES A JOLT 
TO BAPTIST KLANSMEN 


Baptists, especially Baptist klansmen, will read with 
interest the following note from the Universal Press 
Service in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer: “Thirty babies 
were baptized before a deluge of rain accompanied by 
thunder and lightning broke up a Ku Klux Klan jubilee 
at Berwyn, Md.” Just what connection there was be- 
tween the baptizing and the thunderstorm, the report 
does not say. 


INALIENABLE, PROFESSOR CHEN, 
BUT NOT UNLIMITED 


In the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu, July 
7, Dr. T. A. Chen, professor of sociology at Tsinghua 
college, Peking, announced a principle of international 
relations which is coming to the front as one of the 
world’s major issues. He said: “The right to change 
one’s home is an inalienable right. Exclusion laws are 
unjust because one of the principal grounds for dis- 
crimination is race or color. The right of migration is 
also a natural right. The world is a common posses- 
sion. No people can be justified in withholding unused 
lands that other people can use and need urgently.” 
Doctor Chen has stated a valid principle, but not with 
sufficient clearness. The right of migration is indeed 
a natural one, but it is not unlimited. Like all natural 
rights it is subject to regulation by law on the principle 
of human equality. Since the rise of nationalism, land 
has been allotted for purposes of migration, occupation 
and development by national authority. But that day 
is passing. The allotment of lands to peoples must 
ultimately be regulated by international law. 
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The Old Faith and the New Knowledge 


II—The Attitude of Courageous Agnosticism 


By FreEDERIC C. SPURR 


F THERE is an agnosticism that is cowardly and 
contemptible, there is also an agnosticism that is 
necessary, courageous and thoroughly Christian. It is 
expressed by St. Paul in these words: “We know in 
part ... at present we only see the baffling reflections 
in a mirror, but then it will be face to face; at present 
I have but partial knowledge, but then I shall under- 
stand, as all along I have myself been understood.” 
(Weymouth & Moffatt’s rendering of 1 Cor. 13:12.) 


It is the greatest of the Christian apostles who says 
this. No writer of the New Testament possesses more 
calm and constant assurance than he, yer it is he who 
strikes this note of Christian agnosticism. ‘This par- 
ticular letter was written to a people who made an idol 
of knowledge. To know, in their estimation, was every- 
thing; the letter itself shows clearly that they sub- 
ordinated morality to knowledge. And these Corin- 
thians have successors in our own time—men and 
women who have a passion for acquiring ideas and 
accumulating facts. It is the passion which dominates 
curio hunters; the ambition is to pack the chambers of 
the mind with all kinds of rare knowledge, which fre- 
quently has as little relation to practical life and to 
ethics as have those odd collections for which connois- 
seurs will always pay a heavy price. Knowledge is 
good and great, but there is something better and 
greater, and it is this grander thing that St. Paul em- 
phasizes, without in the least degree belittling the 
lesser. All cannot have knowledge, he tells us. Many 
lack capacity or opportunity for obtaining it. And those 
who do possess it discover that the coveted thing is 
ever changing and has always need of correction. The 


greater thing, into the full tide of which we may come’ 


at once, is love. And St. Paul sings the immortal chant 
of love, the best and the most enduring thing of all. 
Let us understand that this is not to belittle knowl- 
edge; it is simply to put it in its right place. It is to 
give precedence to the moral and religious powers of 
the soul. For any of us to say, “I know nothing at all,” 
and to say it in the name of supposed modesty, is un- 
utterably stupid. To say, “I know all” is insufferable 
conceit... To..say, with, St. Paul sls know gin opatts ais 
fine humility. 


Our Partial Knowledge 


“We know in part!” This is most obviously true of 
each individual and of humanity as a whole. All that 
any single man knows, he knows only partially, 
and all that all men together know is but a part. 


It is true of our knowledge of the universe as a whole. 
Little by little, throughout the ages, the universe has 
disclosed itself to the mind of man as he has been able 
to appreciate it. The story of science and of philosophy 
is one of advance by means of incessant rearrangements 
of the ideas which, ever and again, had been accepted 
as final. Since the happy moment when Galileo broke 
the spell which Aristotle had laid upon the centuries, 
men of science have been learning how much and how 
little they know of the universe. The atom came, ap- 
parently, to stay forever. Dalton was so sure of it that 
he pronounced it to be the ultimate thing which could 
never be disintegrated. The scientific world was se- 


cure in its belief in the atom. But in one day its fait 
was shaken to pieces by the discovery of radium. Th 
atom has now gone, being replaced by the electron. Th 
existence of matter itself, of which our fathers were s 
certain, is now disputed. Sir William Ramsay’s exper 
ments sent chemists back to their laboratories wondet 
ing whether or not all their hardly won triumphs woul 
go down before the new chemistry. No longer dare an 
scientific man repeat the confident declaration of Prc 
fessor Tyndall in his famous Belfast address. The da 
has passed for that kind of thing. The knowledge me 
have acquired of the universe has made them caution 
and more modest than formerly. They no longer pre 
tend to be omniscient; they are willing to say humbly 
after St. Paul, “We know in part.” 


Mystery Surrounds Us 


It is true of the life around us. The mystery of th 
universe is not diminished when we turn from th 
macrocosm to the microcosm; the commonest objec 
of garden or seashore holds as much mystery as th 
stars. What do we really know of a seed, an egg, o 
even a stone? Wecan describe processes and unrave 
histories, but the complete solution of the mystery 
the simplest thing baffles us. 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 

It is true of ourselves. Ask the surgeon and th 
physician if with all their science and their skill, if wit 
their almost miraculous instruments and their almos 
incredible achievements, they understand the miystet 
of disease and of health other than in part. It is wit 
the mind as with body. For thousands of years me 
have been engaged in the work of education. They hav 
had to deal with human material which has baffled ther 
at every point, and it is only now that educationalist 
are beginning to understand something of the natut 
of the mind of a child. Modern psychology has ut 
locked for us the door of an enchanted palace. Hithert 
we have been groping in the dark; now a flood of ligt 
is dazzling us. The human mind, with its puzzling way 
of working, is now disclosing itself to us as an ordetl 
world in which law reigns supreme. And yet th 
psychologist would be the first to declare that, with a 
the new light that has come, he knows only in part. 

With the “heart” the difficulty is greater. Here 18 
world which moralists and romanticists have been engage 
in exploring since the days of old Egypt, and the “clea 
ing’ has scarcely yet begun. Love and hatred, attrat 
tion and repulsion, passion and calm, the springs of jo 
and sorrow, exaltation and depression, the “flight of th 
solitary to the solitary’—who yet, after these miller 
niums of experience, will say that he has surprised th 
mystery of the human soul? We know much, Dt 
we know only in part. 2 

In all these things our agnosticism exceeds oF 
knowledge. We stand before the ocean of being withot 
and within ourselves, and confess the mystery. We kno 
so little. It is an act of folly to pretend to-complete know 
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ge; it is an act of courage to admit our limitations and 
ir ignorance. 

But we cannot stop here; we must carry our prin- 
ple to the end. If a certain agnosticism is necessarily 
nposed upon us with regard to the universe, planetary 
fe and our own humanity, what shall we say when we 
‘ink of God and of Jesus Christ? I have designated that 
cowardly agnosticism which denies all knowledge of God 
d of Christ, for the reason that it refuses to face sub- 
antial facts in human life. But they who speak with the 
¢eatest confidence of their religious experience and of 
hown communion with God are the very first to say 
mbly, “We know only in part.’’ How can our limited 
jinds conceive of the mystery of the divine Being “who 
ils heaven and earth’? Clouds and darkness are about 
jm—darkness which is excess of light. And who has 
vt fully known Jesus Christ? If the greatest of the 
sostles could say, towards the close of his strenuous life, 
‘ follow after that I may know him,” what can 
ie lesser apostles in all ages say? The fact that our own 
{neration has witnessed the most extraordinary output 
( literature relating to Jesus Christ and his work is one 
root that Christ is so great that no one man, nor any 
he system, nor all systems together, can completely com- 
vehend him. Even him, who comes so near to us, we 
how but in part. 

‘The principle is rigorous and all-embracing. We know 
aly in part. Here we see darkly, as in an ancient mirror 
hich reflected in an incomplete manner the objects which 
ere before it. St. Paul is very frank, very courageous 
| making this serious confession. Obvious as it is, it is 
equently forgotten by the men of our time. There are 
_ver-confident Christians who make unjustifiable claims of 
| = which it is impossible they can possess. And 
1ere are over-confident unbelievers who, in the name of 
ie little that they know, deny all the knowledge and all 
'1@ experiences witnessed to by intelligent and pious peo- 
Ir Inspired by vanity, they forget that they know only 


1 part, hence they commit the indiscretion and the im- 
ertinence of challenging what others know. Wise men 
‘ill ever be modest, remembering that the field of truth is 
) vast that it cannot be compassed by any human mind. 


The Infinite Awaits Man 


| | This fact of our severe limitation seems at first to be a 
-umiliation. In reality it is our glory. Animals, it has been 
tf know in full; that is they know all that animals can 


ow. The oxen and the sheep of today know no more 
f the universe of which they are part than did the cattle 
f the earliest times. They have made no mental progress. 
0 these, as to their ancestors, the universe is limited to 
-rovender and play. But man develops; he advances from 
cage to stage. His knowledge ever grows, and this growth 
i his glory. And still man is a child; he has yet to grow. 

‘he infinite awaits him. He knows in part; the whole is 
efore him to conquer. But not yet and not here can he 

now the whole. His vision is too delicate; too much light 
rould blind him; it is defective, man is sick, sin has blurred 

is power of seeing; he has a limited time granted to him 
or this stage of his existence, and one life is far too brief 
or the acquisition of the knowledge available for him. 
| These then are the facts. “We know only in part.” 
_ Now what are their implications? Four things, at least, 
-eem to me to be implied in the consideration of these 
acts. 

First, they rebuke intellectual vanity. The vice of spe- 
jialism today is conceit. The vastness of the field of knowl- 
dge compels most men to choose one single and small de- 
artment, and to devote their entire attention to it. In one 
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particular field a man may become an expert, and his dis- 
coveries may have the tendency to intoxicate him with 
pride, and to lead him to speak contemptuously of workers 
in other departments. This is what has really happened 
with a few aggressive “rationalists” of our time. Doctor 
Haeckel, for example was an acknowledged expert in his 
own line, and he was frank enough to say that he was not 
a historian or a philosopher. Yet, strangely enough, in 
his notorious “Riddle,” he strays into paths which are 
wholly unfamiliar to him, and attacks with unexampled bad 
taste some of his fellow scientists who do not share his out- 
worn materialistic ideas. Is it not a scandal that so great 
a man should have forgotten himself to this extent? When 
we look over the literary productions of certain avowed 
enemies of religion and discover that they have written, 
with assumed authority, on all kinds of subjects, many of 
which demand years of patient study, we cannot resist the 
conclusion that in their works there is apparent more of 
the literary hackman than the skillful scholar. The pro- 
fessional rationalistic propaganda of today seems the out- 
come of a belief that these men know all; hence the litera- 
ture which is so assiduously circulated reeks of vanity and 
ill-will towards Christianity. Remember that we know 
only in part. Do not mistake that part for the whole. And 
above all do not be guilty of the unpardonable folly of 
denying the reality of any part claimed to be known by 
another, but which you may not know. Intellectual vanity 
is a stupid and offensive thing. 


Our Urgent Need 


Second, they rebuke religious bigotry. When Balak called 
for Baalam to curse Israel, he placed him at a point where 
he could see “‘part” of the people. Which thing is a para- 
ble. Men who see only a part are generally most liberal 
with their maledictions. The Catholic sees a part only of 
Christianity and curses his Protestant brother who sees 
something else. The Protestant, on his side, seeing only 
a part of Christianity, fails to appreciate the Catholic po- 
sition. And so the merry round continues. The tragedy 
of our small sects is the result of failure to understand 
that “we know only in part.” Thank God, there is an 
effort now being made to find a synthesis of our differing 
beliefs and practices. The churches are comprehending 
that each body has made its contribution to the common 
faith and life, and that our urgent need is for an under- 
standing of each other. 

Third, these facts call for respect for what others see. 
You know the old story of the knights and the shield, how 
each man quarrelled with his neighbor because the aspect 
of the shield differed to each beholder who saw it on a 
different side. All the sides are necessary to the shield 
and each beholder must respect what his neighbor sees. The 
northerner sees in the sky the Great Bear; the Australian 
sees the Southern Cross. Yet what madness it would be if 
northerners and southerners excommunicated each other 
because in their respective charts of the heavens they in- 
cluded only the stars with which they were familiar. God’s 
heavens are too vast to be scanned completely by any pair 
of eyes at any one time. We must allow for what others 
see. It is in the total experience of Christian people that 
we gain anything like a broad view of what the Christian 
life is. Respect then what others see and experience and 
witness to. 

Lastly, the fact that we know only in part demands that 
somewhere and at some time the whole shall be disclosed. 
The part calls for the whole; it is a prophecy of the whole. 
The perfect must exist. We cannot think otherwise. 
Neither the world without nor the world within are built 
upon a lie. The God who is partly known exists in perfect 
being ; we who partly know him are destined to know him 
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fully. Here we have his letters, as it were; there we shall 
have himself. ‘Then,’ says St. Paul, “we shall see face 
to face.” The perfect knowledge and the perfect vision 
await us. The rivulets will find their way to the ocean be- 
yond, the moral atmosphere is purer, the moral vision will 
be clearer. There God shall be more fully known. 
Meanwhile let us hold on to this fact, that 7f we know 
im part we really know. We have light enough to walk 
by, to live by, to love by, to serve by. We have a real 
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Christian experience, a real salvation, a real peace, a real 
strength. We have all that in this life we need. And 
our main business is not to lose ourselves in useless specu- 
lations concerning the infinite, but to follow the light that 
is already granted to us, and to confide in the divine Guide, 
who offers himself as the companion of our journey. They 
who do this will know the truth of Christ’s word, “He 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” 


That God May Be All in All 


By CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


ile END pursued by Jesus in his mediatorial reign is 
that God may be all in all, or, as Moffatt renders it, 
“everything to everyone.” Education is the acquirement 
of versatility. Man learns that he is not confined to sugar 
for sweetness, or to meat for protein; that the resources 
available for the needs of his body are almost unlimited. 
By having to work at many trades with few tools, the 
farm boy learns to be more resourceful than the city youth. 
The weakness of our modern life is that men willingly 
limit their personal development by purchasing their 
pleasures ready made. They find their recreation, not in 
playing themselves, but in watching others play; not in 
mastering the art of music, but in buying an automatic 
instrument to perform for them. Money is the one essen- 
tial with which they can purchase satisfactions instead of 
achieving them. When money fails, they are helpless and 
undone. 

In the school of Christ the major course is the art of 
living. Under him one discovers unsuspected resources 
for the life of the soul. The time comes when, as in Ger- 
many during the war, trade with the outside world is 
closed, and substitutes for many imports must be found 
within one’s borders. Solitude then becomes a test of 
one’s spiritual state. The Psalms show us many a man so 
tested, who learned to say to God, “All my springs are in 
thee.” All of earth’s joys and heaven’s hopes are bound 
up in man’s ability to rise from the gift to the giver—to 
appreciate God for what he is rather than for what he 
gives. 

Abraham had to be brought to this place. He had be- 
lieved God’s promise concerning an innumerable seed long 
before the birth of Isaac. Then some years after Isaac 
was born and recognized as the sole heir according to 
promise, he was further tested, when God called upon him 
to offer his only son as a burft-offering upon an altar. It 
seemed an unreasonable demand, for if Isaac were to be 
taken, how could the promises be fulfilled? Abraham had 
to learn that if the non-existence of Isaac had formerly 
been no obstacle to the fulfillment of God’s promise, 
neither would his taking away limit God. Not Isaac, but 
God was the only necessity, and he was able, as John the 
Baptist expressed it, “of these stones to raise up children 
to Abraham.” 

“But a man must live,” said a young man to Samuel 
Johnson, as he defended some questionable procedure. 
“Sir, I deny the premise,” was the prompt reply. A man 
must not live, but he must be truthful and loyal to God. 
Man cannot live by bread alone, but he can live by God’s 
word alone, because God’s word will ultimately provide 
for the body as well as the soul. 

The prophet Zechariah foresaw a time when the pros- 
perity of Jerusalem would be such that it would be in- 
habited as a city without walls for the multitude of people 
therein; but then it would need no walls; “For I, saith 
Jehovah, will be unto her a wall of fire round about.” 


Humanity is very slow in learning to substitute God for 
armament. The United States and Canada have com- 
pleted a century of peaceful relations without a fort or 
garrison all along the three thousand miles of border. 
Here and there are communities which in a smaller sphere 
have achieved the same results; where the police force 
is reduced to a minimum, and fences are not required for 
the protection of gardens; whose respect for God is more 
in evidence than fear of physical force. 

In the Old Testament Jehovah promised to be the father 
of the fatherless and the defender of the widow. As 
earthly props and defences were removed, his people were 
to find in him their all. This direct relationship to God 
attained by a few choice souls was to be the distinctive 
privilege of all believers under the New Covenant; there 
was to be no need of earthly teachers to communicate the 
knowledge of God, “for all shall know me from the least 
unto the greatest.” In ecclesiastical assemblies men have 
been known to contend as a matter of principle for free- 
dom from the imposition of a creed, but how few: have 
sought to realize in personal experience the blessedness 
of listening directly to their heavenly Father’s voice. It 
is not always with the understanding that many sing, 

“Thou; O*Christyan-all tavaae 
More than all in thee I find.” 

The first step in understanding this truth is when we 
confess the insufficiency of our own righteousness, and 
learn that Christ is made unto us “wisdom and righteous- 
ness and sanctification and redemption.” There comes 
also a time when God’s word is more to us than our neces- 
sary food, or when we are so en rapport with his work 
that our hunger is appeased without eating, and we can 
say with Christ, “My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me.” 2 

Not that one is to reduce his living to the point of 
doing without everything but God. This is no uncommon 
error, into which some rush in moments of spiritual en- 
thusiasm. The nun believes that God can be a husband 
unto her, but in order to realize this relationship, she is 
persuaded that she must break family ties and shut her- 
self in a convent. Others in an excess of devotion to the 
leadership of God’s Spirit have summarily rejected all 
human helps and the light that scholarship has contributed 
to our understanding of the Bible. All such have missed 
the meaning of God as their sufficiency. The essential 
fact lies not in depriving one’s self of the things of this 
life, but in learning that nothing is indispensable when 
God calls one to sacrifice and suffering. A man may be 
deprived of his liberty and yet be happy and fruitful as 
were Joseph in Egypt’s prison or Bunyan in Bedford jail. 
A man may want friends as Paul in Nero’s judgment hall 
and yet be full of joy. “Be of good cheer,” said John 
Bradford, the martyr, “whatever you lose for God, you 
will find in God.” & 

Another error to be guarded against is to retain things 
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hich God meant to pass away, as in an increasing measure 
e becomes all things to us. Once there were priests 
ho daily offered sacrifices for sin; but since Christ came 
ad by one offering perfected forever them that are sancti- 
ed, there is no more need of sacrifice or priest. In his 
salm on love the apostle Paul speaks of certain miraculous 
ifts marking the early history of the church that were 
) cease. They were like scaffolding to be removed as 
1e building nears completion. He also spoke of partial 
ad immature knowledge passing away, as when one 
tows out of childhood into manhood. Christ spoke to 
is disciples of a more direct revelation of truth, when 
ie Holy Spirit should come; when he should no longer 
jake use of dark sayings or parables. 

- In the sixth chapter of John there is a most striking 
lustration of this cryptic or hidden teaching of Jesus, 
there he was straining homely figures of speech to make 
em express to men in this present time order realities 
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~NOMPARATIVELY few of the women who still use 

J hair nets realize that the great center of the hair net 

‘idustry is in the city of Chefoo, China. And probably 

yen a smaller number of those who have discarded nets 

or bobbed locks are aware that they have thereby con- 
ibuted to the unemployment of hundreds of women in 

“iat far-away city of North China. Yet only a short time 

zo a letter from a friend in Chefoo contained this sen- 

‘ace: “I don’t know what will happen to us if you women 

1 America don’t stop cutting your hair. We are all losing 

ur jobs. There were 18,000 women and girls in the hair 

et factories here two years and a half ago, and now there 
re only a few over 2,000. The worst of it is that they 
te going into the silk filatures, where conditions are bad 
aough for men, but unspeakable for women and children.” 

Modern industry has come to the East, and suddenly 

" recipitated on ancient civilization all the bewildering prob- 

mms which have arisen in the Occident during a hundred 

ears of experience with modern machinery. Unemploy- 
ient, industrial diseases and accidents, unguarded ma- 
ainery, child labor in its worst form, the exploitation of 
te weak by the strong, unbearably long hours, unbeliev- 
bly low wages, working conditions that are a menace to 
fe and health, lack of protection of the worker—all these, 
iodern industry has brought to peoples wholly unpre- 

: fed by experience or understanding to deal with them. 
‘Whether or not we regret the industrialization of the 
tast, it has come, and it has come to stay. The spirit and 
onditions which govern modern industry in any part of 
ae world today will inevitably either bless or curse men 

nd women in every part of the world. 

‘It is a long way from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to Tokyo, 
apan. But when a few months ago the girls in a silk 
ull petitioned for better wages, their employer said that to 
rant their request would mean the failure of his business. 
Vhen asked for an explanation he said that competition 

fith the silk mills of Tokyo made it impossible for him 

2 make things better for his employes. 

It is almost three years ago that I went from the cold, 
W winter air of a Shanghai January into the almost in- 
lerable heat and humidity of a silk filature. I can close 

ay eyes and see it all again—a long, narrow room, down 

ae length of which stretched two rows of tables, on one 
ide of which sat Chinese women, on the opposite side 
tood little Chinese girls. In front of each woman and 
ach child was a caldron of boiling water—the whole room 
vas so full of steam that those of us who had on glasses 
ad to take them off to see. The women were unwinding 
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of the eternal world. It was the struggle of a great idea 
with language too weak for it. That struggle is renewed 
from age to age. In the doctrine of transubstantiation 
the language has triumphed over the idea, and the wafer- 
god becomes a poor substitute for Christ in us, the hope 
of glory. There are other passages like this where if 
we take Christ’s words in strict literalness, we lose his real 
meaning, and “throw out the baby with the bath.” 

Christ may take the place of any thing or any person 
in our hearts, but there is no substitute for him. He 
that lacks Christ lacks everything. Herein lies the terrible 
import of “the fire that is not quenched.” Men try to 
satisfy their cravings with earthly things only, until these 
have become indispensable to their comfort; and when at 
last the world of time and sense fades away, there is 
nothing left to them but despair. The burning of desire 
continues, but how can they satisfy it if they have not 
learned through Christ to find in God their all in all? 


Hair Nets, Child Labor and Missions 


By MARGARET E. Burton 


the silk from the cocoons floating in the water, and the 
children were keeping a fresh supply soft in the caldrons, 
stirring them constantly lest they become water-stained, 
and when the women were ready for them, lifting them 
out by their strings and handing them over with little 
hands so parboiled and blanched that one wondered if 
they could ever become normal again. 

We asked the owner about wages, and hours and age 
limits. He said the women and children came at five 
o’clock in the morning and worked until seven o’clock in 
the evening. The women received 20 cents and the chil- 
dren 10 cents a day. He said he considered that very fine 
pay for children—10 cents for fourteen hours work, stand- 
ing in front of those steam-filled caldrons. 

The report of the municipal commission appointed last 
year to study child labor in Shanghai shows that this sit- 
uation is true for practically all Shanghai’s industries. 
“The commencement age,” the report says, “varies with 
the nature of the employment, but, generally speaking, it 
can be asserted that the child begins his work in the mill 
or factory once it is of economic value.” 

Because we have made the world so small and close- 
knit a neighborhood, anything that we can do to bring about 
a Christian way of life in industry in this country will 
help to make things better for the East. We know that 
our own industrial life is far from what it should be—it is 
full of wrongs which we must right—and the righting of 
which will have its immediate effect in far-away countries. 

A friend who has been pouring her life into China dur- 
ing the last few years in an effort to help create a public 
opinion that will do away with the child labor which is 
crushing the life of thousands of defenseless children there, 
says that no one who has not been there can realize the 
disastrous effect in China of learning that America has 
its national child labor law unconstitutional. 
Again and again I have heard her say nothing will mean 
more for the cause of the child laborers of China than to 
have the states of America ratify the child labor amend- 
ment to the constitution. 

Only as we have missionaries, thoroughly prepared by 
special training and experience to deal with these difficult 
problems, can we do that which is perhaps of all things 
most needful—namely, offer in all our educational insti- 
tutions of every grade, from primary to professional school, 
the type of education and the subjects of study which will 
best help to prepare the young people of the Orient to find 
the solution to these problems and to lay the foundations 
for a Christian order of society. 
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The Devotional Life 


TOPPING too soon isa com- 
mon trouble. In the vital 
matter of education many stop too 
soon. Multitudes are content with 
an elementary schooling. The 
great mass of the twenty million 
pupils in the public schools of 
America never enter high school. 
Only about one per cent enter the 
university. Hundreds and _ thou- 
sands are forced by sheer circum- 
stances to leave school at an early 
age; and there are others who 
probably would not be benefited 
by a higher education. But I am 
thinking of the throng who might 
go on if they would, many of 
whom have elements of leadership 
lying dormant within them which 
would be developed by thorough 
instruction. 


The tendency to quit too soon 
perpetually assails humanity in the 
affairs of daily life. The bad habit 
of giving up at a comparatively 
early stage in a worthy endeavor, 
is distressingly prevalent. Often 
men give up on the very verge of 
success. They are as foolish as a 
certain Irishman. The man was 
trying to swim across a_ river 
about one hundred yards wide. 
And when he was across all but 
five yards, he said that his strength 
was failing him and he must go 
back, 


“Never Up, Never In” 


Golfers have a common expres- 
sion, ‘Never up, never in.” The 
aim of the game is to get the lit- 
tle ball into the little hole. And 
the meaning of this -golf proverb 
is that if you do not play hard 
enough to get the distance of the 
hole, you will cerainly not get 
into it. So men miss greatness, 
they miss the beautiful things and 
worthy attainments of life by 
stopping short. 


The danger of stopping too soon 
confronts us continually in the 
spiritual realm. It costs patient 
perseverance to build character. 
Character can no more be attained 
in a day than an old-world cathe- 
dral can be built between day- 
break and sunset. Yet how many 
men, even in the church, are striv- 
ing for a strong and beautiful life 
as men strive to paint a picture, 
or:write’ a poem, or build a house? 

There is no other art so great 


Stopping Too Soon 


By Henry ALForp PORTER 


as the art of life. But most of us 
have to confess that in our efforts 
to develop this art and to improve 
our character we make little prog- 
ress. We stop too soon and so 
miss the best things. We “live at 
a poor, dying rate.” 

In the matter of prayer we 
often stop short too soon. We fail 
because we do not pray enough. 
Powerlessness is traceable to 
prayerlessness. Prayer is the very 
breath of life, the one real source 
of power. There is no more subtle 
temptation today to the busy man 
than to forget to pray. And there 
is nothing more fatal. “God fades 
from the life of the man who has 
ceased to pray.” 


“Ye Did Run Well” 


There is always, and for all of 
us, the danger of stopping too 
soon in Christian effort. Paul ut- 
ters a severe criticism on a group 
of early Christians when he says, 
“Ye did run well.” They started 
out all right. For a season they 
ran well. Then something hap- 
pened and they slowed up. They 
quit the race too soon. 

We are told that the average 
man’s physical activity is only one- 
half efficient—that is, one-half of 
his life is wasted. In his physical 
life he is only a fraction of what 
he might be. How would it do to 
apply that to the spiritual life? 
Is not the same true of the Chris- 
tian worker who has not gone to 
the uttermost in service? 

In the matter of giving we are 
tempted to stop too soon. There 
are people who do not want to 
hear anything about giving, and 
are ill at ease whenever the min- 
ister speaks of it, people who seem 
to believe that the church ought 
to meet all its obligations with 
drafts upon the bank of heaven 
payable on the resurrection morn- 


ing. Yet it is he who gave all, 
even to the sacrifice of his own 
life, who declared that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 


Perhaps, as you read, the man 
you might have been is rising up 


before you. Alas for him who 
must lament with an American 
poet: 


“Yet sometimes I think, and 
thinking 
Makes the heart so sore, 
Just a few steps more 
And there might have dawned for 
me 


Blue and infinite the sea.” 


Well, what are we to do? Think 
of the man that might yet be! 
Physical science has long ago re- 
vealed to man the existence every- 
where in nature of latent energy 
that may be converted into dy- 
namic energy! What a call there is 
today to convert our latent energy 
into dynamic energy! What a chal- 
lenge there is ringing abroad in the 
world! 


What a time we are living in! 
We are living in a time full of per- 
plexity and peril. Our times, like 
the feet of the image that Nebu- 
chadnezzar saw, are part of clay. 
and part of iron. But in the midst 
of these perplexities and perils 
there are great and glorious facts 
that make these times of superb 
opportunity. 


The Sunset Glow 

When we are old we shall look 
back to these days with the strange 
joy that memory throws, like a 
sunset glow, over the past. We 
shall some day say of these times 
of confusion and opportunity what 
Wordsworth said when he recalled 
the French revolution and the 
hopes of his youth: 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
alive, 

But to be 
heaven.” 


Franklin K. Lane in one of those 
letters of his, which have been 
published in a notable volume, 
said of a great American states- 
man, “He was large enough for a 
great day.” Could more be said of 
any one? May God teach us all 
this deep lesson of life, the dan- 
ger of stopping too soon in such 
a day as this. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


| Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


i) 


‘Meeting Helps’ on C..L. P. 
_ Topics for Aug. 16 


A book written for children, but also 
« interest to grown-ups, is “Florence 
Ightingale” by Richards. Tooley’s 
‘ife of Florence Nightingale” is also 
ary good. If you look under “Night- 
jgale” in an encyclopedia you will find 
‘abrief account of this woman’s work. 
_ These two books, as well as the en- 
cclopedia, may be secured at any pub- 
} library, if you or your friends do not 
fve them. 
A little work will help you to present 
‘ter the details of the lesson. Draw on 
dige sheets of paper or cardboard two 
srmometers. All that will be neces- 
sty will be the outline, preferably in 
tick. Have these two pinned side by 
sle in a conspicuous place in the meet- 
xyroom. Have on hand red crayons or 
cint, 
In telling of Florence Nightingale’s 
12, bring in her sacrifice, her unself- 
iiness, her sympathy, her persever- 
‘ace, her command of the situation. As 
‘ech of her good qualities is told, draw, 
th the red crayon or paint, the “mer- 
cry” in the thermometer, which shows 
‘hw high her goodness mounted. 
Make the story as interesting as pos- 
sile, bringing in her early training and 
‘a that made for her wonderful good- 
nss. Tell of the results of her efforts 
uCrimea. See what it means today. 
hen, on the other thermometer, draw 
t2 “temperature” of your society in car- 
iz for the sick, helping them, or cheer- 
ig them. “Caring for the sick” might 
‘an most any missionary task. See if 
society’s temperature runs as high as 
florence Nightingale’s. See if there is 
‘smething which the young people can 
to make it run higher. 


Summer Time at Peddie 


With the whole equipment of one of 
t: outstanding preparatory schools of 
t: East put at the disposal of the 171 
legates, and with a faculty, thirty-two 
Song, of high character and teaching 
aility, the tenth annual Young People’s 
‘sembly at Hightstown, N. J., was 
tiquely successful. 

Few indeed were those who had time 
t kill, Breakfast came at 7:15 and 
capel followed shortly after, putting 
ery one in the right mood for a morn- 
ig of serious study. The assembly pas- 
© appreciated the value of brevity, yet 
i always had a message for the young 
fople. Although attendance at devo- 
tinal services was not required, vacant 
ats were scarce in both morning and 
ne gatherings. 

In general the class-room has little 
‘raction for the high-school or college 
sident just after he has finished a year’s 
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Kare ships go east and some 


go west 
While the selfsame wind doth 
blow. 
For it’s rudder and sail, and not 
the gale 
That decides where the ship 
shall go. 
Nor wind nor storm decides our 
fate 
As we journey along through 
life. 
It’s the set of the soul that decides 
the goal 


And not the calm or the strife.” 


work, but the faculty understood so well 
how to present the material that in very 
few instances was there any desire to 
“cut.” To list the faculty and their sub- 
jects would take too long; it is sufficient 
to say that each was a specialist in his 
subject, and put it across in fine style. 
At arrival each delegate and faculty 
member was assigned to one side of the 
dining-hall and became permanently a 
member of that side. Every two days 
the seating at the tebles was shifted, 
so that without half trying, one soon 
knew every one on his side of the room. 
At the meals yells, singing, and cheer- 
ing were standard fare. Those who 
could figure out clever digs at the other 
side worked overtime, and sometimes 
eating was almost forgotten in “table 
talk.” Needless to say, the faculty got 
their share. Wedding anniversaries, 
birthdays and other significant dates 
were all celebrated with due pomp and 
ceremony. Under very capable leader- 
ship contests of many varieties were ar- 
ranged between the two sides, each vic- 
tory counting for that side. Basketball, 
tennis, volley ball and baseball were all 
used in tournament. Swimming was a 
very popular pastime with both sexes, 
although the water was quite cold. The 
recreational program had something for 
every one; in fact it was difficult to find 
time to do all that one wished to do. 
The young people seemed to be very 
capable of adapting themselves to the 
spirit of the thing they were doing. 
When playing, every one played whole- 
heartedly and got all the fun possible 
out of it. The same spirit was carried 
over into the rest of the program. 
Almost every one who attended the 
assembly at Peddie institute will agree 
that the biggest factor in its success 
was the spirit of devotion present when 
the time- came for it. A small group 
who ordinarily met with some of the 
faculty for the meditation just before re- 
tiring, on their own initiative held one 
of the best devotional meetings of the 


conference one evening when none of 
the faculty could be present. Nor was 
this unusual. 

A new student activity this year was 
the publishing of a newspaper every 
other day, called The Assembly Arrow. 
At the suggestion of one of the dele- 
gates, a meeting was called of those who 
might be interested, and an enthusiastic 
group of editors was responsible for a 
sheet which was read eagerly by every 
one. Five issues were published, and as 
practically all the work of preparing and 
mimeographing the paper was done by 
the delegates, it was quite an undertak- 
ing, 

A slight change was made this year 
in having “The Forward Step” service 
come shortly after the middle of the 
gathering. The reason for not having 
this as the climax was that the faculty 
felt that they would like to interview 
every one who signified intention of go- 
ing into definite Christian work. 

Of tangible results the conference may 
be justly proud. Four signed up as pre- 
paring for the ministry and ten for the 
mission field. Of intangible results, the 
faculty may be prouder. That Chris- 
tianity was and is a mighty force in the 
world was impressed with compelling 
power. 

Meeting such a large group of people 
with similar interests is an inspiration in 
itself.- Eating, playing, working and 
worshiping together, faculty and stu- 
dent body, fosters a spirit of good-will 
and comradeships which will mean that 
many acquaintances made at Peddie 
will last throughout life. And permeat- 
ing all was the spirit that Christ was 
also there; it is only by being there 
that one can appreciate the cumulative 


effect. : 
—Berkley Boniface. 


Toyhiko Kagawa was born in Kobe. 
He studied in a Christian college in 
Tokio, later attending a private theolog- 
ical seminary in Kobe. In 1910 when 
only twenty-two, Kagawa went to the 
slums on Shinkawa where he remained 
until he went to America in 1914 for two 
years’ training at Princeton university 
and theological seminary. His life amid 
the poverty-stricken and vicious elements 
of Kobe, and later amid the horrors of 
the great earthquake, is a remarkable 
example of practical Christianity. He 
faced the economic and industrial prob- 
lems of those in direst need, winning the 
laboring class to sane methods, and 
bringing about improved conditions. His 
writings have brought considerable 
money; this is spent in relief of suffer- 
ing, he and his wife continuing to live 
in cramped quarters and lowly style in 
Kobe’s slums. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


The Summer Christmas Tree 


AST summer a Chimney Corner 
reader wrote to us to see if we had 
any ideas for a summer Christmas tree, 
and we had so many that the letters 
flew back and forth very rapidly for a 
week, and then came an account of what 
actually happened on August 25, when 
Christmas number two occurred. Surely 
you have often wished, yourself, that 
Christmas came more than once, so per- 
haps you will be interested to try some 
of these ideas in your school, or your 
church, or out on your own front lawn 
with your friends. 


There are hundreds and hundreds of 
Baptist missionaries all over the map, 
in America and in Cuba, in Central 
America, in China, in India, in Japan, 
and everywhere, who keep wishing on 
December 25 that they had little gifts 
for their scholars or the patients in their 
hospitals—just the very kind of little 
gifts which you could make or give. 
Little dolls, with dresses that button and 
unbutton; tiny workbags; little colored 
thimbles; colored pencils; crayons; 
packages of pins and needles; toys; and 
other things which you can read about 
a little Jater on, in Peggy’s letter, for 
Peggy tried the plan and you can see 
what fun she had. 


Have You a Little Pine Tree? 
By “PEccy” 


E went to spend the summer on a 
farm and there was the darlingest 
little pine tree you ever saw. It was 
just as tall as Bill, and right away we 
began calling it a Christmas tree. But 
my brother Timmy began worrying 
about it! 

“You can’t call a tree a Christmas tree 
when it hasn’t got a single sol’tary thing 
hanging on it.” 

“Oh yes, you can!” said Bill. 

“Can you, mother?” Timmy asked. 


“We-ll,” mother said doubtfully “any 
pine tree could be a Christmas tree. And 
I’ve always wished more of them could 
be in the middle of the summer, for then 
mote people everywhere could have a 
merrier Christmas in December.” 

There was more in this than met the 
eye! 

“How?” we demanded breathlessly. 
For up until that time I had never heard 
of a summer Christmas tree. Mother 
told us about the Chimney Corner sug- 
gestions, how our nice missionaries in 
lonely places are really longing and 
praying for a tree covered with toys, and 
how anybody could help. Anybody. 

“Does anybody mean me?” asked 
Timmy. 


“And me?” asked Bill. 

“And me?” asked Peggy! 

“Tt does,” said our dear mother, her 
eyes sparkling. 

So we went out and sat in a circle 
around our darling little tree. We de- 
cided to make it a Sunday-school affair. 
We would tell the teacher in our new 
little country church, and maybe she 
would like to have all the class help. 
We would use our pine tree; we would 
pop corn to string and hang in loops 
over it, we would cut out gold stars to 
hang on the branches; candles could 
easily be bought at the store. Every one 
would be asked to bring something for 
a Christmas box, as a ticket of admis- 
sion. 


“T think I'll be Santa Claus,” said 
Bill. 


Timmy’s face grew a mile long. 
“T wanted to be him myself,” he cried. 


“But you’re only as big as a min- 
ute, Timmy,” I explained. 


“T could get bigger with pillows,” he 
suggested. 


Just then I had an inspiration: “You 
can be a reindeer, Timmy. And I’ll be 
a Christmas angel. I can have wings. 
I’ve always wanted to have wings! They 
will flutter out behind me! Oh, it will 
be such good fun.” 


Bill had his thinking cap on. I think 
he must have sat for fully five minutes 
without saying a word, and then he said: 
“Let’s have it on the twenty-fifth of the 
month. Let’s give people red stockings, 
just little ones; you can make them, 
Peggy. Let’s ask people to put money 
in the stockings, so that we can buy 
some really nice expensive presents for 
the box, besides just the little presents. 
We ought to have a poster in the store, 
too.” 


Did you ever hear so many sensible 
ideas all at once? Especially about the 
poster at the store. For in the country 
there is only one store, where every- 
thing is sold—pins and sugar, chickens 
and ribbons, sausages and dresses. That 
means everybody has some excuse to 
come to the store every day, and it is 
also the postoffice. So a poster in the 
store would catch everybody’s eye at 
once. 


We decided to have a red poster, with 
a real little pine-tree tip jutting out the 
top of it. Then we cut pictures of boys 
and girls and men and women from 
magazines and made them “walk” from 
the bottom of the poster right up to the 
top of the poster. Of course they did 
not really walk; we just pasted them 
there. Then we asked mother to print 
in great large letters all about the sum- 
mer Christmas tree plan. She suggested 
having it at seven o’clock, for then we 


could have carols on the lawn aroun 
our little lighted tree when it began te 
get dark. Imagine what fun it would be 
to sing: “Hark the Herald Angels Sing’ 
in August! Oh, it was the dearest plar 
and the jolliest plan. 


The teacher at the church loved the 
plan too. All the scholars loved it. The 
teacher asked three of us to write te 
the White Cross overseas department 
and the White Cross overland depart- 
ment, 276 Fifth Ave. New York City, 
for the names and the needs of mis- 
sionaries in America and abroad fo 
whom we could send our presents. 


It was this teacher who suggested our 
giving a little play. We did this, and 
I was an angel just as I hoped I could 
be, Timmy was a reindeer, but the dear- 
est, funniest one you ever saw. He was 
spelled “Rain-Dear,” and wore a rain- 
coat slicker and carried an umbrella. 
Bill was Santa Claus! We had other 
children to be dressed like all the lit 
tle children in the world, so that we 
could show people just the kind of per- 
sons our missionaries are helping. 


Everything came out much better than 
we hoped, for people came in autos 
from all over; the woman’s society in 
the church served icecream; the choi 
led in the singing of the carols till very 
very late at night; and the pastor “dedi- 
cated” all the toys and gifts in a very 
nice prayer. He asked God to use 
these presents to help bring the king: 
dom of heaven into the hearts of the 
whole wide world. It made you feel all 
solemn and still inside. And very happy 

So if you have a pine tree in your yard, 


why don’t you have a summer Christ- 
mas tree too? 


The Saving Sense 


Mr. Greene came home from church 
wringing wet. 

“America,” he informed his wife, “will 
be a nobler land to live in when not 
every American thinks he can keep his 
religion and somebody else’s umbrella.” 
—Popular Magazine. 


A humorist saw an announcement in a 
hardware store, “iron sinks,” and he went 
in and told the man that he knew iron 
sank. “Yes,” said the man, “and time 
flies, but wine vaults, grass slopes and 
music stands: Niagara falls, moonlight 
walks, sheep run and holiday trips; scan- 
dal spreads, standard weights, india-rub- 
ber tires, the organ stops and the whole 
world goes round, trade returns.” “Yes,” 
said the humorist, “and marble busts.’ 
—Child’s Play Upon Words in New Haven 
Journal-C ourier. 
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‘The Editor on the Road 


The Rose festival of Portland, Ore., is 
annual civic institution which has been 
‘served for fourteen years. Great in- 
test was expressed this year in the 
‘gzantic pageant called “Rosaria,” a dra- 
itic picture or series of pictures reciting 
> history of the rose and the effects of 
2 rose upon the development of civili- 
ation. Hundreds of people took part in 
2 pageant and hundreds more sang in 
e chorus led by the Rosaria band of 
thty pieces. Multnomah field, seating 
4,000 spectators, was well filled at all 
2 performances which ran through the 
sek of June 15-20. The floral parade, 
en from the front window of the apart- 
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bat occupied by Dr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Mlers, excelled anything we had ever 
\tnessed before in the way of a civic 
(monstration. Great floats decorated 
‘th roses and other flowers native to 
(egon and put together in the most 
étistic forms, passed in review for two 
lurs before thousands of people who 
lied the streets in every direction. 


Corvallis, as the name indicates, is the 
lart of the Willamette valley. Here is 
e O. A. C., as the natives speak of the 
(egon Agricultural college. This is a 
eat school, second only to the Iowa 
Dataset college located at Ames, 
wa. An extensive campus of more than 

acres is covered in part by twenty- 
fe buildings which look out upon the 
yast range of mountains to the west 
id the Cascades to the east. More than 
{00 students were enrolled last year. 

e€ town is served by a modern hotel 
lich was our place of residence during 
stay of two nights and a day in this 
ace as the guest of the Men’s league of 


> 
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Among Ourselves 


the First Baptist church. In the absence 
of the popular pastor, Rev. Dan Bryant, 
who was at Seagirt holding a summer 
assembly, we preached on Sunday night, 
June 21, to a large and attentive congre- 
gation. Monday found us playing golf 
with a Corvallis business man and a Bap- 
tist, and talking religion as we played. 
The score though shamefully exaggerated 
was saved by a game which was not 
extravagant because the editor started 
with two balls and ended with three, one 
of which he found. 

The men of the First church, Corvallis, 
are a royal bunch in themselves, but 
when augmented by groups of men from 
Eugene, Salem and Albany, as was the 
case on Monday night, June 22, the roy- 
alty was enriched in the warm atmos- 
phere of democracy. The Baptist men 
of Oregon are unusually conservative in 
theology; but we have never met a finer 
group of men in the matter of good-will 
and hospitality to truth when it rings 
true to Jesus Christ. “The Unifying 
Fundamental” was the theme of the edi- 
tor’s message to the men of the four 
Oregon cities who sat down to an ex- 
cellent dinner prepared by the women of 
the Corvallis church. Frankness marked 
the subsequent discussion in which a 
good many men took part, and the hour 
of midnight struck before the editor was 
free to retire, so eager were some of the 
men to talk with him about the vital 
matters affecting denominational unity 
and morale. 


Leaving Corvallis we made our way 
back to Portland and from Portland to 
Seattle. On the way to Seattle we struck 
off at Tacoma for Rainier National park 
which lies southwest of Tacoma about 
100 miles. The C. M. & St. P. Ry. took 
us almost to the gateway of the park, 
and at dinner time on Wednesday, June 
25, we were comfortably seated at the 
dining-table in Longmire inn under the 
very shadow of Mt. Rainier. The next 
day found us in Paradise valley nearly 
6000 feet above sea level with snow ten 
feet deep stretching in glistening white- 
ness to the very top of Mt. Rainier, 9000 
feet above us. Snow is all right in winter, 
but it is out of place in summer. We 
found much discomfort in Paradise val- 
ley on account of the bright and warm 
sunshine reflected on the snow blinding 
and burning us. The wild flowers, 
usually blooming in this region in rich 
variety and profusion, were covered by a 
thick blanket of snow. This also was a 
disappointment. But when we looked up 
at the towering top of Mt. Rainier, nearly 
three miles high, making all the Cascade 
ranges and peaks look like dwarfs, our 


disappointments were lost in the over- 


whelming sense of the forces that threw 
this mountain into the air and in the 
inspiring thrill that ran through the soul 
as we remembered that our Father ewns 
it all and we are heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Jesus Christ. 
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More than once while at the conven- 
tion in Seattle, we had reason to thank 
God that we had bathed our soul in the 
atmosphere of the mountains before 
reaching the city on Puget sound. In 
the silence of the hills we learned to be 
quiet when excitement ran riot and we 
never opened our mouth once in public 
utterance during all the hours of debate 
on the floor of the convention hall. In 
the grandeur of the mountains we learned 
to be magnanimous, and in the beauty of 
forest and river, valley and gorge, sky 
and cloud, we tried to be good and to 
enter into the spirit of the motto of the 
convention, “On earth peace, good-will 
to men.” 


DANIEL BRYANT, PASTOR, FIRST 
CHURCH, CORVALLIS, OREGON 


First Baptist Church, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon 


The First Baptist church of Corvallis, 
Ore., was organized Dec. 25, 1851, with 
three charter members, and has grown 
during the seventy-four years until the 
present membership totals 517, the most 
noticeable increase being during the past 
few years and since the building of the 
present edifice in 1917. The present 
plant, including equipment, is valued at 
$68,500 plus an $8,000 parsonage. The 
church building has twenty-six sepa- 
rate rooms in addition to the two audi- 
toriums and is well arranged and 
equipped for educational work. During 
the past year ending April 30, $13,682.669 
was paid out by all departments of the 
church. Within the past eighteen months 
the interior of the church has been com- 
pletely remodeled, due to fire, at a cost 
of about $12,000. New heating equip- 
ment was installed, main auditorium re- 
modeled and decorated, which when 
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side rooms are thrown open by means 
of movable doors, provides the largest 
church auditorium in Corvallis, giving a 
seating capacity of 1400. The woodwork 
is finished in a French gray, trimmed 
in mahogany. The interior of the build- 
ing is considered by many to be one of 
the easiest in the state in which to speak 
as well as one that is beautiful and rest- 
ful to the eye. The social hall, located 
in the basement of the church, is used 
for all social functions and is equipped 
to care for 300 at the banquet table. 

The church has had twenty-one pas- 
tors during its history, including Rev. 
Daniel Bryant, the present pastor, who 
is serving his third year. 

Reports at the annual meeting showed 
that fifty-four new members had been 
received during the past year, thirty by 
baptism, making a net gain for the year 
of twenty-two, and bringing the total 
membership to 517. The year’s work 
closed without debt on current expenses 
and with a balance in the treasury. Nota- 
ble advance was made in the church 
school. A net increase in enrolment of 
260, present total enrolment being 724, 
makes the school the second Baptist 
school in size in Oregon. 

A regular teachers’ training class has 
been maintained throughout the year, 
with Mrs. Daniel Bryant as_ teacher; 
eighteen have been baptized from the 
school and on Easter twenty-three boys 
and girls confessed Christ. 

New plans for the year include every- 
member visitation day; home-coming 
day, at which time the annual roll call 
be taken; a four weeks’ vacation Bible 
school; week-day instruction beginning 
in the fall; half-time worker among the 
students at the Oregon Agricultural col- 
lege; monthly conference of school 
workers; regular teacher-training class; 

-average school attendance of 75 per cent; 
and school enrolment 800. U. S. Burt 
is superintendent, assisted by thirty-four 
teachers and officers. 

One hundred dollars increase in an- 
nual salary was voted the pastor and 
funds for 150 copies of Missions was 
put in the budget for the second year, 
making it possible to have Missions in 
every resident home of the church. 

Corvallis is located in the heart of the 
Willamette valley about 100 miles south 
of Portland. Its population is 7000 and 
it is the seat of the second largest agri- 
cultural college in the world—Oregon 
State Agricultural college. This makes 
the work of the Baptist church of much 
more importance than the church of the 
average Oregon town. During the past 
year there were 150 Baptist students 
registered at the college. The church 
throughout the year secured an average 
attendance of about 100. The church 
preference of students ranks as follows: 
Methodist Episcopal, 524; Presbyterian, 
Stone SeGhristianwal69 smb antists melo 
Catholic, 114; South Methodist, 111; 
Congregational, 108 and non-preference, 
1112, giving Baptists fourth in rank. 
During the year just closed there were 
3371 full-time students and a grand total 
of 4551 registered at Oregon Agricul- 
tural college. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Leonarp W. RILEY 

As a result of the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Seattle, the Pacific coast 
is enjoying the presence of more Bap- 
tist people probably than it has ever 
before entertained at any given time. 
This means much to our cause from 
many points of view. Baptists are not 
so numerous on this coast as they are 
in the East but nevertheless they oc- 
cupy a portion of our great country 
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which is so strategic as to make their 
plans and interests momentous. The 
coming of our Baptist leaders has given 
new heart and courage to us all. A 
more complete knowledge of possibili- 
ties and prospects on this “strip of des- 
tiny’ known as the Pacific coast, can 
but prove advantageous every way. 
Those who have had the privilege of 
making this trip doubtless will carry 
home to their friends in the East im- 
pressions which will serve to bring 
about a fuller understanding and a bet- 
ter cooperation. 
certainly not too often for the conven- 
tion to come to the “Far West.” 


Campus Visitors 

It has been our pleasure to welcome 
some of these Baptists here in McMinn- 
ville as they have passed either up or 
down the coast. Among them have been 
Dr. and Mrs. H. Wyse Jones of New 
York state, Dr. and Mrs. F. H. Adams 
of Massachusetts, Judge and Mrs How- 
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ard Ferris of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Dr. 
W. B. Riley of Minneapolis. Drs. Adams 
and Jones were formerly pastors 
of the McMinnville Baptist church; the 
former spoke at the prayer-meeting on 
a Thursday night and the latter preached 
on Sunday, July 12. Doctor Riley was 
fresh from a debate at Eugene, Ore., 
with Dr. Edward A. Cantrell, field sec- 
retary of the Science League of America. 


Once in ten years is ° 


He has had other debates with this oe 
retary at Portland, Seattle and Salem, 
All were well attended and in each case 
the popular vote was favorable to Doctor 
Riley’s side of the question. In California 
at Los Angles and Oakland he debated 
with Dr. Maynard Shipley, president of 
the Science league, defeating him in each 
instance by popular vote. On Sunday 
afternoon, July 12, another debate was 
held at Corvallis, Ore., with the secre- 
tary. Doctor Riley seems to be enjoying 
excellent health again, which news will 
be welcome to all his friends. 


Linfield’s Location 


For a year and a half the location of 
Linfield college has been under discus- 
sion. Inadequate equipment on the 
present campus raised the question as 
to whether proper facilities might not 
be more easily secured by a change in 
location than by any -other method. 
Upon request the board of education of 
the Northern Baptist Convention at its 


‘meeting in Rochester, N. Y., appointed 


a committee consisting of Drs. Frank 
W. Padelford, Emory W. Hunt, E. A. 
Hanley and H. F. Stilwell, all educa- 
tional experts, to investigate this prob- 
lem. The brethren were in Portland on 
Monday, July 6, in McMinnville on 
Tuesday and made report to the trus- 
tees of Linfield on Wednesday. Doctor 
Hunt presented the findings of the com- 
mittee. The brethren made no recom- 
mendations but gave a very careful 
statement as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of McMinnville and Port- 
land, between which the decision seemed 
to lie, and the expenses and prospects 
of the two so far as they could deter- 
mine. In their judgment it would take 
at least $1,250,000 to make a respectable 
beginning on a new campus in Port- 
land, while half that amount would suf- 
fice for the present in McMinnville. 
After a full discussion pro and con the 
trustees voted that the wiser plan would 
be to make further investment on the 
present campus. The executive com- 
mittee was therefore instructed to pro- 
ceed with plans to raise $500,000 for 
new buildings and equipment, the im- 
mediate objective being an administra- 
tion building to cost $150,000. Toward 
this building the citizens of McMinn- 
ville have already agreed to raise 
$25,000 and to raise another $25,000 to- 
ward the balance of the total objective. 
The first building, besides administra- 
tive rooms, will provide for large class- 
rooms, laboratories, library and cham 


College Nights 


Drs. Ambrose M. Bailey and W. E 
Henry have set a splendid example for 
our churches in putting on a “college 
night” in which their college young peo- 
ple were the speakers of the evening 
At the First church, Seattle, student 
spoke for the Minor Hospital School fe 
Nurses, the University of Wacko 
Stephens college and Linfield college, 
the speakers being Ann Compton, Joe 
Livengood, Helen Pettit, Kathry 
Compton, Virginia Shank, Cares Wins- 
ton and, in the words of Doctor Bailey, 
“Florence Allen represented our beloved 
Linfield and made a perfectly wonderful 
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alk.” At the First church, Yakima, the 
peakers were Zelda Peard, Kendall 
chase, Oscar Sandberg, Clara Stillings, 
Jarris Conrad and Margaret Stillings. 
special college music was furnished by 
tyerett Baker and Frances Holden of 
he University of Washington and by 
ilma Carstens and Louise Henry of Lin- 
veld college. The program at each 
hurch closed with appropriate words 
ly the pastor. Such evenings should re- 
ult in great good. 
7 First Church, Tacoma 
June was a great month for this pro- 
‘ressive church. I am assuming that 
ome one who was present will report 
he dedication of the new building. I 
egret that I could not be present. I am 
ble to report that the following preach- 
‘rs have already had the privilege of 
peaking in the new auditorium: Drs. 
john Snape, Oakland, Calif.; Herbert J. 
White, Hartford, Conn.; J. Whitcomb 
3rougher, Los Angeles; D. J. Evans, 
Kansas City, Mo.; John C. Briggs, Chi- 
ago; and W. C. Abernethy, Washing- 
on, D. C. It is seldom that such an 
_\rray of noted ministers appears in any 
£ our pulpits. Doctor Johnson and his 
levoted people, however, have earned 
juich a treat and distinction. Doctor 
‘ohnson is to supply the First church 
£ Los Angeles for five Sundays in July 
md August. His own pulpit will be 
upplied by Drs. W. C. Abernethy, Clin- 
on Wunder and A. W. Beaven. 
Personal Paragraphs 
| Dr. Myron W. Haynes, after a stren- 
tous year with Shurtleff college, is again 
it his home in McMinnville for the va- 
‘ation season. His entire family reside 
n this community on adjoining lots. 
Dr. John A. Earl, editor of THe Bap- 
jist, preached at the White Temple, 
Portland, Ore., on the morning of June 
‘1, and Dr. A. M. Petty on the follow- 
mg Sunday. The latter’s topics were: 
‘The Christ that Christ Preached” and 
‘The Great Objective.” The pastor of 
his important church is Dr. Thomas J. 
Villers who, as is his wont, will spend 
lis vacation at Newport, Ore. 
_Rev.. Charles A. Nethery, pastor of 
yur church at Independence, Ore., will 
lose his work on July 20 in order to 
iccept a call to the superintendence of 
the Seaman’s Rescue mission at San 
Pedro, Calif. 
Miss Bessie Lou Carmichael has 
igain been elected director of religious 
education by the First church, Yakima, 
Wash. Her first year in this capacity 
vas altogether satisfactory. 
At this point in the writing of this 
etter Mr. Harry S. Myers of the Board 
4 Missionary Cooperation of the North- 
‘tm Baptist Convention entered my of- 
ice. Accompanied by his family, he has 
traveled from New York City by auto, 
aving covered to date 4763 miles in 
‘ighteen driving days. He is visiting the 
offices of the yarious state convention 
secretaries in the interests of his work. 
in McMinnville he is the guest of Prof. 
~ S. Shumaker, a former classmate at 
dillsdale college where Mr. Myers 
traduated. 
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m Hurrah for Idaho 
Over 20 per cent of the churches of 


= 


Idaho raised one-twelfth of their mis- 
sionary quotas during the month of 
May. This shows a proper apprecia- 
tion of our desperate situation today. 
Some of these churches exceeded the 
twelfth. If this example were followed 
by all the churches of the Northern 
Baptist Convention $100,000 of interest 
would be saved during the fiscal year. 
If this can be done in Idaho it can be 
done elsewhere. 


Nebraska Letter 
By R. R. Coon 


There are ten associations in Ne- 
braska: five of them meet in June and 
five in August and September; but the 
year reported in each case ends April 30. 

The Grand Island association met in 
Loup City, June 2-4. Twelve years ago 
the church at this point was advised to 
disband. Dr. George Sutherland, moder- 
ator of the association, visited the 
church and planned to labor with them 
one or two years. The result was a re- 
vived church, and the ten-year pastor- 
ate of the lamented Rev. J. J.. Dunn 
saw a new building erected, ideal for a 
city of that size. At the opening ses- 
sion of the association Rev. D. I. Coon, 
of Kearney, preached the annual ser- 
mon on the text (Gal. 4:14) “My temp- 
tation (weakness) ye despised not; but 
received me as an angel of God,” a dis- 
course intensely original and practical. 
Of the twenty churches twelve sent let- 
ters. The churches at Chapman and 
Prairie creek mentioned permanent im- 
provements in enlarged and renewed 
houses of worship. 

In view of the number of pastorless, 
inactive churches the executive commit- 
tee recommended the appointment of a 
missionary worker to help restore these 
churches to activity. This report had a 
vigorous discussion led by Dr. George 
Sutherland, others participating. The 
new executive committee was later au- 
thorized to carry out this resolution. 

Addresses were given by President 
Wells, an exposition of Amos; Rev. 
C. W. Miller, on religious education; 
Rev. A. C. Hull, on evangelism; and by 
Secretary Ainslie, Rev. B. H. Ward, Rev. 
B. B. Braden and President Wells on 
subjects connected with their lines of 
work One layman addressed the meet- 
ing, Mr. O. F. Alfred, who spoke on 
“Building up a Men’s Class.” 

Two banquets were given, the woman’s 
and the young people’s, with appropri- 
ate programs. ‘These departments held 
sessions at the same hour, reports and 
elections being the important features 
of each. 

Prominent in the meetings were the 
addresses of Dr. and Mrs. H. R. Mur- 
phy, missionaries from Bengal-Orissa. 
Doctor Murphy spoke four times and 
Mrs. Murphy twice. Coming usually at 
the close of a long session, he wisely 
adapted his talk to condition of the au- 
dience. His sparkling wit and graphic 
description of life and work in India 
easily aroused restless listeners; all 
illustrating missionary spirit and en- 
deavor. The New World Movement 
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plans financially were not found the most 
practical in the foreign field, he thought. 
One interesting thing, though not en- 
tirely new, was that missionaries do not 
need pity from home dwellers. “Though 
we have our troubles they are not in- 
difference and negligence on the part of 
our members. A trumpet easily calls a 
large audience.” These missionaries 
added much to the life of the assocfa- 
tion. 

About eighty outsiders were in at- 
tendance. Officers chosen were: D. I. 
Coon, moderator; E. F. Starr, vice- 
moderator; R. R. Coon, clerk; and D. E. 
Magnuson, treasurer. Chapman will en- 
tertain next year. 

This account of one association gives 
much of the programs of the other four 
just met. By the kindness of those at- 
tending all, a few words are added of 
each. 

Omaha Association 

A strong program marked the Omaha 
association. Naturally much interest 
gathered around city missionary work. 
Miss Mary Mann and Miss Helen Tent- 
haven represented their special missions. 
Mrs. Kinney pictured the value and 
need of American Christianization; and 
Mrs. Owings and Mrs. Braden the golden 
jubilee of woman’s home mission work 
soon coming. The association loses a 
leader in the going to Illinois of Rev. 
Fred Young. 

The North Platte met at Farnam. 
Every church sent delegates to the meet- 
ing. Evangelism in the home, the church, 
the community was an important theme 
in all their sessions. 

The North Western Association was 
marked by the missionary spirit; Rev. 
F. W. Benjamin giving several addresses 
giving emphasis to this. Here, as else- 
where, allegiance to the Bible, the un- 
changing word of God, was voiced, and 
an emphatic resolution made to hold to 
its teachings in this day of loose con- 
victions. 

The young people’s assembly was well 
announced by Rev. W. C. Miller at all 
the associations, we are told. The many 
pastorless churches may rest until the 
assembly has been held. 

The Swedish association (conference) 
met at Hordville with large attendance 
and spiritual character. Seven sermons 
and “gospel messages” made their meet- 
ing most helpful. 


Commendable Features 

But the New Era (negro) set an ex- 
ample for length and depth of services. 
This association met in Omaha where its 
members number thousands, Fifteen 
good sessions and ten fervent sermons. 
and fifteen collections gave ample op- 
portunity for all to see and hear and 
give. Some features they have that 
their “white brethren” might emulate. 

The Nebraska Baptist assembly is 
meeting in Grand Island on campus of 
the college, July 25-Aug. 2. Rev. E. B. 
Pollard, of Crozer Theological seminary 
and Rev. H. C. Whitcomb of Omaha are 
the preachers for the two Sundays. In- 
structors and speakers selected from Ne- 
braska and out of the state, give promise 
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of a gathering of great profit. College 
buildings and campus offer excellent ac- 
commodations for roomers and campers. 
Engagements made show a large attend- 
ance this year. The summer school 
closes the day before the assembly be- 
gins. A chautauqua meeting with fine 
program opens Aug. 4. 

Dr. E. F. Jorden is outlining his work 
in the college $100,000 campaign, and has 
already proved the wisdom of the board 
in selecting him for this arduous enter- 
prise. His former efforts in securing 
funds for the college, when pastor at 
Grand Island, and his pleasant and gen- 
eral acquaintance in the state, are hope- 
ful indications of ultimate success. 

With the Churches 

Even in this warm month there are 
many signs of church activity. One only 
of our pastors at large is engaged in that 
work at present, Rev. E. M. Owings 
seems to be pressing vigorously the im- 
portant work of helping revive our 
weaker churches. In the last month he 
has visited a dozen of them, ambitious 
that no more churches die in his field. 
Carroll, pastorless for over two years, 
has renewed services Sunday morning. 
A small faithful company at Middle 
Branch are supplied with preaching by a 
brother from O’Neil. Mr. Brewster, of 
Norfolk, has been preaching at Pilger 
and Creighton, but prospects are that 
these two churches may join in getting 
a settled pastor. At Dickens, Rev. G. V. 
Frey, pastor, the church has voted to 
build a new meeting house. The Baptist 
is the only church in the town. Alexan- 
dria has a new building under way; when 
completed Pastor Junker and his peo- 
ple will have done an excellent work. 

Rev. Tom Krumtum is the young pas- 
tor at Chambers, more appreciated as the 
work progresses. At Albion Pastor G. B. 
Nance, with united people, is having 
much success. 

Wilsonville is yet pastorless but hop- 
ing to secure a pastor soon. Five were bap- 
tized at Ragan recently, this church and 
Bainbridge expect to unite in calling a 
pastor. Horace is in the most hopeful 
condition in years. Rev. J. P. Whitman 
is pastor, and a spirit of faith has come to 
church and community. This is a Baptist 
field; a good pastorate of five years 
should see there a church of one to two 
hundred members. At Smithfield Rev. 
B. H. Ward held a series of meetings; 
nine united with the church. They are 
planning to build. Pastor Wolcott also 
preached at an outstation from which 
two were baptized. Seven were baptized 
at Maxwell two weeks ago. Rev. Harold 
F. Damon, from Northern Baptist sem- 
inary, is pastor, one of the new pastors 
in the state; others are Ernest Kassal- 
blad, pastor at Obert, C. H. Skinner. at 
Polk, and J. P. Whitman at Horace. 
Rev. A. M. Horan, long a minister in the 
state, after a marked pastorate in Wahoo, 
has accepted a call to Mead, Kans., and 
Rey. ©. H. Clark of Alliance; goes, to 
South Dakota. Two new general work: 
ers, Baptist ministers, have lately moved 
to Lincoln, they are Dr. C. I. Jones who 
succeeds the late J. A. Leavitt as super- 
intendent of the Nebraska division of the 


Society for the Friendless, and Rev. Fred 
Daniels the new superintendent of the 
city mission. A late bulletin of the First 
Baptist church of Lincoln gives a de- 
tailed summary of church finances. Doc- 
tor Elmore believes in keeping his people 
well informed. About a dozen Nebraska 
delegates attended the convention at Se- 
attle. Reports brought back show that 
the meeting was one of great moment. 
Problems were presented for considera- 
tion, financial and other, that taxed to 
the utmost the wisdom and patience of 
the body. The president’s address laid 
special emphasis on the financial crisis 
urging decided action at this meeting. 


Letter from India 
By W. L. Fercuson 
May and June are two of the hottest 


months here in South India, and it is 
during this period that most missionaries 


The New B. Y. P. U. of A. 


President 
AN APPRECIATION BY HIS PASTOR, 
Mitton M. McGorriir 
Our John F. Singleton is president of 
ie? BI YiePeiof A... sanr not 1 siarce 
prised. He is worth the honor. He was 
cradled in B. Y. P. U., nurtured in it. 
He has given it his best thought and his 
most devoted endeavor. He is a real prod- 
uct of it. No, let us go deeper—he is a 


product of those spiritual forces that make 
Saw! 


JOHN F. SINGLETON 


any man or organization great—those that 
come from God. John Singleton has appro- 
priated them and used them in his life. 
He is worthy the leadership of Baptist 
young people. He is one of them. He 
thinks with them, for them, feels with 
them. He sees them as apprentices in 
the great kingdom enterprise. He thinks 
of them as great possible powers in the 
kingdom of God and he watches over 
them that they may be guided into their 
rightful places in God’s growing pur- 
poses. Devoted, prayerful, human, high- 
minded is this twenty-eight year old 
leader of North America Baptist young 
people. May God bless him as he leads 
them into richer participation in the 
great work while he himself is led by 
that One who is the constant wisdom of 
those who commit their way to him. Let 
Baptist young people go forward under 
his leadership this year. 


THE BAPTIS! 


take their vacations, most of them, jj 
these days of good communications b 
rail, going to the hills; but a few, fo 
reasons of work or finance, remain on th 
plains. There are all sorts of notion 
about what missionaries do when the 
go on vacation, some supposing that the: 
actually vacate and just cut loose, go t, 
the hills and frivol. Nothing could h 
farther from the truth, for the great ma 
jority who leave their stations and com 
away to the hills bring up work enoug! 
to keep them well occupied every day. 

For instance, field and touring mission 
aries often fall into arrears with thei 
correspondence and office work. Thes 
bring all their unanswered letters an 
unposted books along with them, an 
here in the cooler climate of the hills ge 
caught up. I have known a missionar, 
in the course of an ordinary vacation ti 
write and send out as many as thre 
hundred letters besides doing a yas 
amount of other work. Those in charg 
of training schools, seminaries, hig! 
schools, usually lay their plans for th 
re-opening, strengthening and conduc 
of their work when away from the hea 
and pressure of the daily routine of th 
institutions; and if they are preparin; 
textbooks—a thing that often has to b 
done—the writing and proofreading cai 
best be done when away from the care 
of the class-room and of administratior 
Vacation is also a good time for com 
mittees to meet, to frame reports, to dis 
cuss policies, and to get some thing 
done less hurriedly than ordinarily 
Editors do their editing; treasurers di 
their disbursing and receiving; secretarie 
of conferences and committees do thei 
writing and arranging; and missionarie 
generally keep in touch with all phase 
of the work they are engaged in and b: 
correspondence direct it even  whil 
absent. Responsibility is never vacated 
even while the missionary is on vacation 


Refreshing the Spirit 


But one of the chief benefits of comin; 
away to the hills is the refreshing whicl 
comes to the spirit. There are qa 
missionaries, who live in out-of-the-wa; 
places, who seldom see or hear any othe 
people of their own race and tongue i 
all the months of the year spent in thei 
stations or out in the district among thi 
villages. They get tired of the sound 0 
their own voices as preachers and teach 
ers; and weary brains are not always it 
fit condition to get the most out of % 
sermon or conversation in Telugu 0 
some other vernacular. On the hills 
however, there is opportunity for havins 
many rare privileges of fellowship, 0 
conference, and of upbuilding for mint 
and spirit. In one of the hill stations 0 
South India this year such an opportunity 
came in the shape of a three days’ confer 
ence in which a large number of mission 
aries took part, and which was pro 
nounced to be one of the best ever hele 
in this region. A wide range of topic 
was presented and the papers and discus 
sions were most illuminating. 

Each morning a professor from th 
Madras Christian college gave a helpft 
and inspiring exposition of Scripture 
showing the necessity for a constat 
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tod, even in the minutest details of one’s 
fe and work; and also the necessity for 
ie most thoughtful and thorough plan- 
ing for the tasks that are to be accom- 
lished. The lack of careful planning is 
vidence that one is not in earnest: confi- 
ence and forethought regarding work 
one for God should go together, and 
et, it is not necessary that one’s plans 
hnould always succeed, for there is an 
ver-ruling Providence which can and 
oes ‘achieve better than mere human 

fanning can provide. Nevertheless, to 
lan is to prove that we do want to work 
ith and for God. But over-planning 
ads to worry and anxiety. The right 
ling is to plan the best we know, and 
ien leave results to the future, resting 
i the thought of God’s love and care. 
program of this sort will prevent one 
om falling into a lazy, careless and 
aphazard way of living and working. 
Il of which is practical, timely and up- 
uilding for the tired and depleted spirit. 


Getting the Message Across 


What to do to get the gospel message 
ito the hearts of illiterate people in an 
aforgettable way has long been a prob- 
m with missionaries. A partial solution 
as been found by a single lady working 
_. the Hyderabad state. She has com- 
ased a set of action songs in Telugu 
id for some years now has been teach- 
g them to the women and girls of her 
strict. These songs have to do with 
ie parables, the miracles, the prayers, 
ie teachings of Jesus, with his death 
ad resurrection, and with his promises 
) all who believe. One of the rare mo- 
jents of the conference was when a 
idy missionary sang selections from 
sme of these songs, and by appropriate 
‘ne, tune and gesture showed how the 
jiterates were being taught. The 
iethod commends itself and will spread 
i other missions and parts of the 
ountry. 

A unique experiment is being tried at 
‘rupattur, where a small company of men 
lve established what is known in India 
¢ an ashram—a sort of refuge for needy 
ee tated by members of a Chris- 
in brotherhood, and provided with a 
hspital, dispensary and small industrial 
thool. To this place the needy come, 
ed they are accorded a welcome. Volun- 
iry, unpaid service is the rule for most 
( those engaged in this ministry. It is 
énew venture, which can be spoken of 
bt in terms of success, but in terms of 
igals and aims for accomplishment. It 
lay be that here is a method which will 
‘list a greater number of India’s sons 
‘an the old line methods have been able 
t do. At any rate the telling of this 
ry aroused much interest and served 
let one know that work and methods 
Ive not become stereotyped in this old 


| 
The story of the founding of a new 
lony for lepers, not far from Madras, 
lis told by another speaker, and the 
lactical difficulties attending it were de- 
stibed. There is the question of em- 
Ibyment of those able to work; the 
oblem of dealing with families, the 
aration of husband and wife, the part- 


ing of children from parents; the care of 
the untainted, and the whole problem of 
isolation. There is more hope for the 
leper today than ever before, for much 
progress has been made in recent years 
both in the knowledge of the nature of 


- the disease and in the method of treat- 


ment. The cooperation of the patient is 
essential, and a cheerful and contented 
mind is of great assistance in effecting 
a cure. An appeal is made to all mission- 
aries to assist in every way possible in 
the attempts which are now being made 
to eradicate this dread scourge from all 
the land of India. 


Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign 

A campaign against tuberculosis is 
soon to be launched in this country by 
the India Medical Missionary associa- 
tion. Something of the magnitude of the 
need may be gathered when it is stated 
that to care for the sufferers from this 
disease on the same scale as is done in 
France or the United States would re- 
quire 350,000 beds to be added to the 
hospital accommodations now provided. 
This is an impossible task, both for 
government and philanthropic bodies. 
But sanitoria can be provided of a very 
cheap and temporary nature, located in 
suitable areas and in the wide-open 
spaces away from the congestion of 
towns and cities, where patients can have 
rest and care, the benefits of open air and 
proper treatment. The great success 
which America has achieved in recent 
years in reducing the incidence of tuber- 
culosis is an incentive to the earnest- 
minded in India to begin a vigorous war 
against this plague and attempt to stay 
its ravages and as far as possible to de- 
stroy it. 

Evils Rampant 

The opium traffic; the age-of-consent 
bill; the very live question of lotteries; 
horse-racing with its betting, gambling 
and commercialized features, now firmly 
entrenched in Madras, Bombay and Cal- 
cutta; the growth of evils connected with 
industrialism in India; and other topics 
engaged attention and called for serious 
discussion. Evil was never more ram- 
pant in this land than now, but its forms 
are not the old familiar shapes of past 
years, but the newer ones indicated by 
the topics mentioned above. The exist- 
ence of all these ills constitute a chal- 
lenge to the missionary forces, and a call 
to buckle on the armor and go forth in 
Christ’s name. 

Bishopville, Vepery, Madras. 


Mrs. Mary Lyon Foster 
By Mrs. WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
Mrs. Mary Lyon Foster, born at Cas- 
sadaga, N. Y., on Oct. 8, 1865, passed 
away at her home in Rochester, N. Y., 
after a long and painful illness. In 1868 
her parents moved to Morgantown, 
W. Va., where her father, Franklin 
Smith Lyon, was a charter professor of 
the West Virginia university. She at- 
tended Mrs. Moore’s seminary and the 
West Virginia university, making a bril- 
liant record in her school life. She was 
a great-niece of Miss Mary Lyon of 
Holyoke college. 
On Aug. 6, 1883, she was married to 
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George Burman Foster. To them were 
born five children—Raymond Lyon who 
in 1900 was drowned in Lake Marie, 
Mich., Helen Elizabeth who died in 1910, 
Jessie Freeman, George Burman, Jr., and 
Oliver Harrison who made the supreme 
sacrifice as a soldier in Camp Logan, 
Houston, Texas, in February, 1918. 
They made their first home in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., where Doctor Foster took 
his theological course. From there they 
went to Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and 
had charge of the First church for a 
number of years in Toronto, Canada, 


where Doctor Foster was professor in 


McMaster university. From there he 
was called to the University of Chicago 
in 1895. 

Their home was always open to both 
friend and stranger and Mrs. Foster, 
in spite of ill health and sorrow and 
bereavement; made it a gathering place 
for kindred spirits and a place where 
lonely, homesick souls found cheer and 
comfort. After the death of her hus- 
band in December, 1918, she and her 
daughter, Jessie, moved to Rochester 
carrying the same cheer and help there. 
They united with the Baptist Temple. 

Mrs. Foster’s unusual mental and ex- 
ecutive ability combined with her sympa- 
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Want Ads 


Silver Cross Hospital of Joliet, Tll., offers 
a three-year course in the School of Nurs- 
ing, accredited by state and class A, Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons. Beautifully 
located. Modern Nurses’ Home. Minimum 
education or requirements two year High 


School. Curriculum taught by Instructress 
of Nurses. Address Superintendent of 
Nurses. 


Fred Davis, singer, Barry, Ill. 

Washington, D. C. Travelers by automo- 
bile or train will find excellent accommoda- 
tions, homelike rooms, downtown, close to 
the White House. Two blocks from the 
new Washington Auditorium. Suites with 
private baths for large or small parties. 
running water in all rooms. Restaurants 
near. Large brick garage on premises, Free 
city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G’ St., Northwest. 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available as 
pulpit supply during July and August. He 
is also booking evangelistic appointments 
for the fall and winter. For open dates, 
terms, and references, address 3938 North 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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thetic personality were great aids to her 
husband’s brilliant career. Her indom- 
itable courage and brave spirit shown 
through all her life tragedies were an 
inspiration to all who knew her. 

She leaves two children, George Bur- 
man Foster, Jr., and Jessie Freeman 
Foster; and three sisters, Mrs. D. B. 
Purinton of Morgantown, W. Va., Mrs. 
F. N. Jewett of Fredonia, N. Y, and 
Mrs. Lewis Roesch of Pacific Palisades, 


Gal 
Ina “Metter ‘toi Tae. ‘BAprisry > -Dr: 
Charles W. Gilkey, pastor of the 


Hyde Park church, Chicago, gives this 
personal tribute to Mrs. Foster: “Never 
have I seen life’s hardest blows met with 
more truly Christian faith and courage 
and patience than Mrs. Foster has ra- 
diated during the fifteen years that lI 
oe 


have known her. To some of us she 
will always seem one of the great Chris- 
tians that we have personally known.” 


The Ohio Baptist Assembly 


The program for the coming session 
offers a great variety in the way of lcc- 
ture courses and conferences on _ sub- 
jects in the field of religious education. 
Some of the leading lecturers and writ- 
ers of other denominations have been 
added to the list of prominent men and 
women in our own Baptist fold. 

The buildings and campus of Denison 
university will provide ample accom- 
modations for the young people and 
other workers who will be _ present. 
There are three general courses: Teach- 
er training; stewardship and missions, 
and general church work. Three years’ 


THE BAPTIST 


work is provided in each course. The 
assembly certificate is given for the 
work of one year, and the assembly 
diploma is granted for the completion 
of three years’ work. | 

The vesper services on the campus 


‘are always a delightful feature of each 


day. The evenings are devoted to lec 
tures, concerts and other entertainments. 
The preacher on Sunday morning, Aug. 
9, will be Dr. D. F. Rittenhouse of 
the First church, Columbus, Ohio. The 
faculty comprises several instructors 
well known to our students and a num- 
ber of new ones who will have a hearty 
welcome. The prospects are good for 
a well attended session. Pres. R. © 
Carver will have charge of the busi- 
ness end and Dean W. A. Holmes will 
direct the Training School. : 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission §8o- 
elety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Hxecu- 
tive Secretary, 23 Hast 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication §So- 
clety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missien Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 


Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, BE. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 

The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paidel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will ré- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


Insurance At Cost 
SAVE 10% TO 30% 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE: 

LIGHTNING Fire and Theft 

TORNADO edad paths e 
WINDSTORM Collision e 
No assessments; easy payments. Same man- 
agement (over 25 years) as the National 
Mutual Church Insurance Company. Address: 


Mutual Insurance Corporation 
Henry P. Magill, Manager. 


108 South LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


THE MEN’S CLASS OF WoopLAwN church 
Chicago, had seventy men present, June 
218 


In PirrssurcH, Dr. A. J. Sonsall 
becomes pastor emeritus of Sandusky 
Street church and will sojourn in Italy 
for a year. Bethel, Carrick, has broken 
ground for a new $100,000 building. A 
farewell dinner was tendered at Carne- 
gie, June 12, to Rev. Ira Freeman who 
has accepted a call to Tabernacle church 
Lexington, N. C. 

Rev. G. C. CHANDLER and the official 
board of Memorial church, Indianapolis, 
tendered a reception to thirty-five new 
members, June 4. Rev. E. G. Shouse, 
with 134 persons crowded into his Sun- 
day school, is building an addition to 
care for them. Dr. Henry Prochakza of 
Czecho-Slovakia occupied the pulpit of 
Dr. F. E. Taylor of the First church 
June 14. 

GREATEST REVIVAL in the history of Huron 
church, Ind., closed by pastor J. G. 
Saunders, assisted by Rev. J. W. Martin, 
Rev. F. D. McFadden and Mr. James 
Fidler—twenty additions. Rev. H. S. 
Burns also received seven for baptism 
in recent meetings at Orleans. 

D. SeLtpon MaTHEWs was ordained to 
the ministry at Hubbard, Ohio, June Li. 

Upon THE cLosine of the work of Dr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Graves at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., 800 people attended a reception 
in their honor Friday evening, May 22, 
passed resolutions of warm appreciation 
and presented them with a silver coffee 
service valued at $600, besides other 
valuable presents. 

Tur MEXICAN WORK HAS BEEN prospered 
greatly at nearly all of our Mexican 
churches and missions in California. 
Educated ministers have been located at 
the Santa Barbara and Oxnard churches, 
and these churches are progressing in a 
most encouraging fashion. 

Rev. H. R. MacMitran has completed 
his fourth year as pastor of the First 
church of Franklin, Ind. They have been 
years of hard work and achievement. 


The church building has been remodele¢ 
and a splendid educational building 
added. Every department of the churel 
is flourishing. At the recent commence- 
ment Franklin college conferred upor 
Mr. MacMillan the honorary degree 0 
doctor of divinity. Mr. and Mrs. Mac 
Millan will spend the month of Augus 
in New York State. 


Rev. CuHas. DurDEN of the Blooming 
ton church gave the baccalaureate ad 
dress at the Illinois state normal schoo 
After attending the Seattle conventior 
he and Mrs. Durden will visit in Victoria 
B. C., where her-parents celebrate thei 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. Dr. Durde 
will be away from his pulpit three weeks 

THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL unit of thi 
Anaheim, Calif. church was dedicate 
June 7. Pastor Virgil C. Ledbetter ha 
the assistance in the services of Rev. H 
B. Foskett, Rev. S. Fraser Langford an 
Dr. Otto S. Russell. 


S. A. GorRDON WAS ORDAINED at Libert 
church, Decatur County association, Ind 
June 7. : 

Rev. J. B. Barr, PASTOR Second Eel Rive 
church, Ind., baptized eleven converts fi 
Blue Lake, June 7. ¢ 


Union Baptist cHurcH, Mystic, Conn 
is undergoing repairs and improvement 
to cost about $20,000. 4 

Rev. A. W. Gray, Pastor of the Baptis 
church at Gray, Me., has resigned, th 
resignation taking effect July 26. Oj 
Sept. 1, he will assume the pastorate 0 
the Stroudwater church, Portland, Me. 


BLAYNEY MEmMorIAL cHuRCH, Dorcheste 
Mass., Rev. Eugene D. Dolloff, pastoi 
held its annual automobile service 0! 
Sunday, June 28, with 100 automobiles i 
the procession which preceded the serv 
ice. The pastor preached in the mornin; 
on “Power to Start and Power to Stop” 
in the evening on “The Call of Christ.” 


LAWRENCEBURG, InD., Edgar L. Mullin 
pastor, reports an addition of twenty 
three to the membership within fe 
months, a growing and enthusiastic men 
class with the pastor as teacher and — 


ey its is station WCOY radiocasting from the third 
floor of the Immanuel Bldg., office of THE BAP- 
)TIST, at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II]. 

“Our program for this evening will be a reading of 
) rhymes and jingles. The office boy will read them with 
‘his usual courtesy and grace. The first number is en- 
) titled, ‘Obed Ben Johnson.” 


if 


“Obed Ben Johnson,—may his tribe increase; 
Awoke one day from a deep dream of peace 
In the end of his family pew. 
And saw within the daylight in the room, 
An agent writing in a book all new. 
‘What writest thou?’ quoth Obed, 
Strangely moved. The agent smiled: 
‘The names of those who love what’s good.’ 
‘I pray thee, friend. write me as one 
Who loves THE BAPTIST then.’ 
The agent wrote and vanished,— 
And came that night 
With great astounding light 
To show the names of those 
Whom common sense had blest. 
And lo, Ben Johnson’s name 
Lead all the rest.” 
“The next number will be a jingle entitled ‘Quality 
= Counts.’ ” 
‘ “Said Mr. Punk one sunny day, 
| To Mr. Wise out winsome way; 
| “THE BAPTIST! My, the price is high, 
A cheaper paper I will try.’ 


Said Wise to Punk, ‘Please list to me, 
Real saving is in quality; 
Use but the best—it stands the test, 
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Station WCOY 


The burnin’ of the cider mill belonging to ‘Hub’ 
Brown, 

Gets a write-up in the paper from your ol’ home 
town. 


There ain’t an entertainment or a meetin’ where they 


pray, 
But what I know about it though I’m livin’ far away. 
If the chicken pox is ragin’ or the mumps is goin’ 
roun’ 
I peruse it in the paper from my ol’ home town. 


I read the mornin’ papers and the evenin’ papers, too, 
An’ I sometimes pick a novel up an’ sort of skip it 
through; 
But when I want some pabulum, which nowhere 
else is foun’ 
I unwrap the little paper from my ol’ home town. 


They say our good an’ bad deeds are recorded up on high, 
So aes can classify us when it comes our time 
o die. 
If that be true I know a man who’s goin’ to wear a 
crown— 
He’s the gent who runs the paper in my ol’ home 
town.” 


“And now with apologies to whoever is looking for 
them and needs them, we will say the final word. The 
author modestly requests that his name be not given.” 


“When the day of life is ended and comes the setting of 
the sun, 

When the chores are all completed and my reading days 
are done; 

One of the golden memories as the twilight settles roun’, 


main The 
iB Paper.’” 


Chicago 


An’ you settle down to store your mi 
of the day, 


your face a frown, 


town. 


an’ go 


l, of women studying a teacher train- 
‘course under Mrs. Mullins. 


HE CHURCH AT ILLION, N. Y. has ad- 
aced the salary of the pastor, Rev. 
Mink Anderson, $500 a year. Mr. An- 
leson, who was previously connected 
vii the New York State Sunday School 
sociation, will teach at the state’s sum- 
‘ schools at Saratoga, Sidney Grove 
n Silver Lake. 

HE First cHurcH oF Omro, Wis., Rev. 
|P. Lovik, pastor, celebrated its 
wnty-fifth anniversary June 14-15. 
¢. W. D. Wells, who served the church 
six years as pastor, preached on “The 
thanging Christ” at the morning 
rice. State Superintendent A. Le- 
ind administered the Lord’s Supper, 
ssted by Mr. Wells and Mr. Lovik. 
the afternoon session, pastors of the 
aious churches of the town and leading 
Jatist pastors of the state took part. 
stor LeGrand, a former pastor at the 
te of the building of this church and 


pulp 


For with THE BAPTIST you'll be blest.’” 


“The next number was written by Mr. John Kelley 
Tribune, entitled ‘The Home Town 


' “When the evenin’ meal is over an’ the dishes put away, 


Comes a peaceful feelin’ o’er you, brushin’ from 


And you scan the weekly paper from your ol’ home 


It tells you all about who’s sick an’ those who come 


Likewise the comin’ vendue at the farm of Jabez Stowe. 


town. 


Will be how the dear old BAPTIST came to my home 


For through the years of struggle when the way was 


sometimes dim, 


nd with happenin’s from Him; 


It carried the torch of fellowship, with truth aflame 


It went out in the lanes and by-ways,—serving, the 


whole world roun’, 


THE BAPTIST, servant of Jesus Christ, that came to 


my home town.” 


“We hope you enjoy our little offerings from week 
to week. Our address is given above and we would be 


write and tell us. 
off. Good night.” 


pleased to hear from you. 
It will help a lot. WCOY now signs 


If you pass this on to others, 


present at its fiftieth anniversary, 
preached the anniversary sermon on “The 
Future Outlook of the Church.” On 
Monday evening the ladies of the church 
served a banquet supper at which Mr. 
Lovik spoke, also on the future of the 
church. This occasion marks the second 
anniversary of Mr. Lovik’s work with the 
church. 


Rev. J. S. Brown tee of Reynoldsville, 
Pa., has accepted the call of the First 
church of Bradford. He expected to 
begin his pastorate June 21 but the seri- 
ous illness of members of his family hin- 
dered this, 

Dr. Lena A. BENJAMIN, a member of 
the Bradford church, who has been home 
on furlough, started for India on June 
19, going by way of Seattle and speaking 
at the convention. Doctor Benjamin has 
been in charge of our Nellore hospital 
for twenty-three years and is now re- 
turning to begin her fourth term of 
service, Rev. Laverne Minniss, also a 


=| PARISH PAPERS 


Any church, school or class can 
“eal! publish a parish paper by using our 
Wil co-operative plan. <A parish paper 
| fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work, 
Free Samples and Partioulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you, 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
===, church furniture factory. 

¥ Write for catalog and par- 

‘\Y ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
‘/\\\t kesha, Wisconsin.” 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
ice Fie Factory to You. Finecatalog free, 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. & 
SS) 1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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member of this church, who spent seven- 
teen years in China as director of the 
girls’ school at Kinhwa, and who for five 
years has served the local church as 
secretary and missionary, has resigned 
her position to enter Northwestern Uni- 
versity to specialize in religious edu- 
cation. 

THE CHURCH OF TEKAMAH, NEBR. is 
calling a council on Aug. 3 to consider 
the matter of ordaining Paul S. Jacob- 
sen to the ministry. Mr. Jacobsen spent 
his boyhood in this church, is a recent 
graduate of the Northern Baptist semi- 
nary and is pastor of the church at Chi- 
cago Heights, IIl. 

Tue TABERNACLE CHURCH, Utica, N. Y., 
Rev. Edward Bleakney, pastor, received 
115 new members during the past year, 
which brings the total membership to 
1119. Of this number 371 have been add- 
ed under the present pastorate. 


Rev. W. D. WHAN, pastor of the First 
church of Waukegan, III., will, with his 
family, spend August in Ontario. 

Tue First CHURCH of Miami, Fla., is 
planning the erection of a combined 
church and office building to cost $1,- 
500,000. The auditorium will seat 3250 
and the church school room will care for 
2500. It will be the tallest building of 
any sort in the state—twenty stories. 


Rev. V. STANLEY SILKE has charge of the 


services in the First church, Oakland, 
Calif., during the vacation of Pastor 
Snape. 


THe LAKE AVE. CHURCH, Rochester, N. 
Y., Rev. A. W. Beaven, pastor, carries 
this ad in its bulletin: “Copies of THE 
BAPTIST are on sale in the church office.” 
Other churches please copy plan, which 
is not restricted by any copyright. 


GROVE 


NEW 
JERSEY 


The famous sea-shore and camp- 
meeting resort of America has 
ordered many thousands of our 
new hymn book for this season. 


Hymns of the Living Gospel, No. 3 


Nothing like it. Hymns for the Church—80 of them; 
Gospel songs—30 new and 54 best known favorites; 
Invitation Hymns; Responsive Readings; Worship 
Services for Sabbath Schools prepared by Rev. E. H. 
BonsaLt, JR., Sup’t Young People’s Division, Penn- 
sylvania State S. S. Association. High-grade but not 
expensive: $15.00 the hundred. Send for returnable 
sample 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


rill ELBE GANS 


of any size or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully sub- 
Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 
Electric Organ blowing owt- 
fits for organsofany hip 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Il. 
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The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


On Jury 15, 1925, at Colon, Mich., there 
was held a recognition council for the 
purpose of recognizing Rev. Frank 
Davis, of Leonidas, Mich., as a Baptist 
minister. Rev. J. W. Priest of Sturgis 
was elected moderator and Rev. H. V. 
Gould of Colon, clerk. (Mr. Davis, a 
college and seminary graduate, comes 
from the Episcopal denomination. He 
was given a hearty welcome into the fel- 
lowship of the Baptist churches of Mich- 
igan. 

Fietp Epitor G. CLirrorp Cress will sup- 
ply the First church of Waukegan, IIL, 
during August. Sept. 1 he will bring his 
family to Evanston, IIl., where he ex- 
pects to establish his permanent resi- 
dence. 


THE STEREOPTICON department of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. Rev. 
Harry S. Myers, manager, 276 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., fitted out Doctor Axling of the 
Tokio tabernacle in Japan with a fine 
set of projection equipment consisting 
of a moving-picture machine, stereop- 
ticon and slides. These will be used by 
Doctor Axling who has just returned to 
his Japan field. 


Care Cop, Mass., is still on the map. Here 
a father, Rev. Frank’ M. Holt and his 
son, Rev. Kilburn K. Holt, are doing 
real “father and son” teamwork. The 
father is pastor at Hyannus and the son 
is pastor at Centerville, seven miles 
away. Father and son plan their work 
together and exchange pulpits and pray- 
er meetings once a month. They fea- 
ture “father and son” ideas, use the same 
sermon themes, and have greatly in- 
creased their attendance. 


Obituary 


Annetta Chaffee, daughter of Doctor He- 
man and Mira Adalaide Chaffee, was born 
at Troy, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1847. In 1857, with 
her parents, she moved to Tolono, IIl., 
where she passed away March 8, 1925. In 
1871 she was united in marriage to Warren 
Maxwell Hill who, with one son, and one 
daughter, is left to mourn her loss, one 
son having preceded the mother in death. 
Mrs. Hill had been a loyal member of the 
Baptist church for over fifty years. 


Mrs. Emma A. Johnson was: born in 
Wyoming county, Penn., Dec. 12, 1858, and 
on June 9, 1925, entered into the glory of 
him whose “presence is fullness of jay 
and at whose right hand there are pleasures 
forever more.” 

She came with her parents to Nebraska 
in 1870. Soon the Mead Emmanuel Baptist 
church was organized of which she was a 
charter member and in which she labored 
throughout her lifetime, taking the part 
of a teacher for the best interests of the 
community and the glory of her Lord. She 
served as church clerk from 1887 until her 
death. 

On Dec. 12, 1889, she was married to John 
J. Johnson who served the church as dea- 
con many years. He passed to his reward, 
March 12, 1921. She continued her faith- 
ful labors, for “the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness had ever the first place 
in her heart.” ‘‘Precious in the sight of 
ers rye: is the death of His saints.” Ps. 


Mrs. J. W. Beck, widow of Rev. J. W. 
Beck, of Piqua, Ohio, passed to her reward, 
May 28, 1925. She was of a loving, quiet 
and unassuming disposition. Six children 
are left to mourn her departure. Her hus- 
band, Rev. J. W. Beek, served churches in 
the Dayton and Mad River associations and 
was a frequent eontributor to the loved 
Journal and Messenger. Two efficient min- 
{isters, Rev. J. 8. Ebersole of New York 
state and Rev. Wm. Pieffer of Columbus, 
Ohio, were led to Christ through the faith- 
ful preaching of Rev. J. W. Beck. The 
funeral services of Mrs. Beck, conducted 
by Rev. Philip Bauer of Dayton, Ohio, a 
former pastor, were largely attended. 
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THE BAPTIS 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesso 
for August 9 


BEGINNING OF THE SECOND MISSIO} 
ARY JOURNEY 

Lesson Text: Acts 15:36; 16:5, Goldy 
Text: Psa. 72:8 


It is well to mark that missionari 
as devoted and Christlike as Paul ar’ 
Barnabas were not above contentig 
over a young man who had played th 
coward on the first missionary journe 
Like all quarrels the personal equatic| 
figured largely in it. Paul, courageou 
heroic, stedfast, could not fellowship 
young man who lacked these characteri, 
tics. But Barnabas, the uncle of th 
young man, mild, sympathetic, charitabl. 
could see no reason for not giving th 
young man another chance to redee 
himself. 

Contention | 

Of course a principle was involved i 
the quarrel between these two friend 
but it was a principle that might hay 
been honored without the rupture th: 
occurred if Paul had shown more of th 
spirit of Barnabas and Barnabas ha 
yielded a bit to the position of Paul. ] 
each man had stopped to consider hi 
own phychosis in the quarrel he woul 
have seen that personal pique played 
larger part in the matter than the prin 
ciple involved. There was really no goo 
reason why Paul should not give Mark 
second chance, and, on the other hanc 
there was no sound argument for Bar 
nabas putting up an ultimatum that un 
less Mark went along Paul must go o} 
without the companionship of Barnabas 
God overruled the quarrel to the exten 
sion of his kingdom by using four mis 
sionaries instead of two; but on th 
whole it would have been better if Pau 
and Barnabas could have pulled togéthe 
in double harness for the remainder o 
their lives. When we pause to think i 
through, is not the controversy today it 
the religious world largely a matter o 
personal opinion and the determinatioi 
of some leaders to have their own wa! 
regardless of the judgment of others? 

Compromise 

The missionary who was unwilling t¢ 
compromise with Mark had a change 0 
heart when he reached Lystra with re 
gard to Timothy, another young man 
He wanted to take Timothy along, bu 
the fact that the young man was um 
circumcised stood in the way of his use: 
fulness as a missionary among the Jews 
Therefore Paul, yielding to expediency 
circumcised Timothy. This seemed like 
a strange thing to do, especially after 
the council in Jerusalem had wrestle¢ 
with the question of circumcision and 
decided it was not necessary as a COM 
dition of salvation or as a test of fellow- 
ship, in the Christian church. But Paul 
exercised his liberty in this matter and 
adapted himself to circumstances without 
sacrificing the principle established by 
the council at Jerusalem. 

Confirmation 

The second missionary journey had for 
its object not so much the conversion 0 
pagans as the confirmation of those al- 
ready converted to the Christian faith. 
But as my space is full the student must 
develop this point in his own way. 
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| HORIZONTAL 


Second human being created 

‘-Beast of burden 

‘-In debt 

‘-Leah’s daughter 

1-A Jesubite who bargained with David (1 
w@hr, 21:15) 

l'i-Negative 

1/-One of the family of Bani (Ezra 10:34) 
‘Eldest son of Ephraim (Num. 26:36) 

2(-An Ezrahite, son of Mahol (I Kings 4:31) 
-Prefix meaning ‘‘house’’ 

2'-The dusky son of Noah 

2'-Son of Zophah (I Chr, 7:37) 

3\—Misery 


4\-Correlative of ‘‘neither’’ 

4\-Father of Zaccur (Neh. 3.2) 

4-What the serpent did to Eve 

4-Part of equipment of oxen, used to mean 
“burden”’ 

5i-An herb used in medicine (Luke 11:42) 
\\-Body of water 

»—-Book of a great prophet (abbr.) 

2-To boast, to be “puffed up’ 

5|-Member of a wandering tribe 


6'-Lair of wild beasts 
§-—Chief of Saul’s herdsmen (I Sam, 21:7) 
5\-Belonging to you (poetic) 

Entrance 

-Often 

dg plain (Neh. 6:2) 

-Head of an Asherite family (I Chr. 7:38) 
‘i-Get up 

8\-Son of Abinoam (Judg. 4:6) 
|-First numeral 

8-The forefront of battle 
VERTICAL 
\-For example 

—Edition 

-Exclamation 

-Thus 

-Upon t 
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How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces muat be filled with letters forming words answer- 

ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 
t It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


- BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


THESE evenly distributed blocks divide the diagram so that words of 
three and five letters predominate; in fact, there are no other lengths on 
Two- and three-letter words form all the vertical ones, 
and in all there are more words in this puzzle than in any one so far. 
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The horizontal and vertical 
The first letter of each word is 


When 


6—And (Latin) 

8—Resting place for travelers 

§9—Negative 

10—Consumed 

12—Move swiftly 

13—Prefix meaning “not” 

14—Priest’s vestment 

17—Head of a Benjaminite house (Gen. 46:21) 

18—Egyptian god 

19—One of Solomon’s servants (Ezra 2:57) 

21—-Belonging to thee 

22—Call to attend 

23—To increase 

25—Female sheep 

26—Toward 

27—Edge of garment 

32—King of Hamath (II Sam. 8.9) 

33—Anno Regni (initials) 

34—Permit 

36—An industrious insect 

37—A city of Egypt (Jer. 46:25) 

38—A call in the wilderness 

41—Eldest son of Caleb (I Chr. 4:15) 

42—A Greek letter 

48—Book about St. John’s visions (abbr.) 

45—Suffix of superlative degree 

46—Myself 

47—A cooking dish 

49—Opposite of even 

50—Egyptian for the soul 

51——Last 

56—Augustus (abbr.) 

57—We 

58—Useld to catch fish 

60—Verse 

61—Myself 

62—Connecting conjunction 

65—Where Solomon stationed a purveyor (I 
King 4:11) 

66—Belonging to 

67—-Greek letter 

69—Instrument te till ground 

20—Within 

"iA sacerdotal city in Benjamin (Neh. 11.32) 

72—A stately tree 

74—Alternative 

73—Uncooked 

80—Roman officer (abbr.) Mw lige’ 
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31—-Inside 

32—A point of the compass (abbr.) 
$4—Authorized Version (ablbr.) 
$5—-Egyptian god 

86—Indefinite article 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue 
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Deagan Tower Chim 


Surring the innermost depths 
emotions these Golden Voic 
exert a powerful influenc 
throughout the community, t 
them, indeed, the memorial su 


Deagan T ower Chimes are played by the 
electric keyboard. Standard sets $6,000 a 
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UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE 


BEI: iss. TELLS. WHY. 
Write to Cincinnat! Bell ee Co. Cincinnati, a 


Van Duzen Bells 
Sormerly Van Duzen & Tifé 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 


Bells made of Copper and T 
Famous for full rich tones, 


ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Our Schooissene Colleges 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


(Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Member of North Central Association 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
Tuition a year $100.00 
Offers Degree of A. B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, 
superior equipment, mew science hall, new 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Pre-professional courses: 
engineering, journalism, business, 
ture, education, ministry. 

Special attention to training Christian 
workers, high school teachers, music, home 
economies, physical education. 


For bulletins and other information address 


President Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D. Box 
BB, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 


medicine, law, 
agricul- 


Des Moines University 


JOHN W. MILLION, Pres. 


FIX YOUR GOAL 


Men and women with definite objectives 
have a great advantage over those who 
merely wander through life. 


Des Moines University offers standard 
courses, plus association with purposeful 
young people and contacts which are 
only possible in a progressive city. 


Able instructors take keen personal in- 
terest in the progress of students, seek- 
ing in every way to be genuinely helpful. 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 gears College, 
4 years Academy. Music, Art, H + Economics. 
Outdoor sports. 9 Buildings. New Coilege Dor- 
mitory. Carnie 25 acres. Term 
opens September 9, 1925. address 
Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B. D., Dean 
Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


73rd year. 
For catalo 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE | 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 
Practical Methods. For catalogue write 


President, J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D. 
1425 Snyder Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gordon 


A Graduate School of Theology 
and Missions, of high scholastic 
standards and evangelical loyal- 
ty. Degree of B.D. 

Theological, Missionary, Re 
ligious-Educational College course of 4 years, col- 
lege standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th.B. 

NATHAN R. WOOD, President 
Gordon College of Theolo 


and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


E EL INSTITUTE 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
Trains for leadership in Church and Kingdom 
Service. 
Departments: College and Seminary Prepara- 
tory, Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 
Theological, Bible and Misstonary Training. 
Accredited. Strong religious and missionary 
spirit. A school with a purpose, which makes 
investments of life and money worth while. 


Write for catalog, and send gifts to 
G. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Minn. 
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(Continued from page 796) 

tingen on June 22, 1925, conferred upon 
him the degree of “licentiate der the- 
ologie’ (honoris causa). Doctor John- 
son has been professor of systematic 
theology and homiletics in the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity school since 1913. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Rochester and of the Rochester Theo- 
logical seminary. He received the de- 
gee B.D. from the Rochester Theologi- 
cal seminary in 1910. The Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif., con- 
ferred upon him the degree of doctor 
of divinity (honoris causa) in 1922. Pro- 
fessor Johnson has been requested by 
the theological faculty in Gottingen to 
publish his dissertation both in German 
and in English. He will resume his 
courses in the Berkeley Baptist Divin- 
ity School, California, the coming 
semester. 


Dr. Julius R. Mantey, who for the past 
three years has held the chair of Greek 
and New Testament in Union University, 
a Baptist school at Jackson, Tenn., has 


“resigned this position to take up his. 


duties in September as professor of New 
Testament interpretation in the Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Illinois. Dr. Mantey is an A. B. graduate 
of William Jewell college and received 
his theological training in the South- 
western. Baptist Theological seminary 


‘and in the Southern Baptist Theological 
‘seminary of Louisville, Ky., from which 


institution he graduated with the degree 
of doctor of theology. At the recent 
convocation of Union University the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity 
was conferred upon him by the trustees 
of the school. He was born in Idaho 
in 1890 and spent his boyhood days 
there until he went to college in Mis- 
souri. After graduating from William 
Jewell college, he was- pastor of the 
Baptist church of Tekamah, Neb., for 
two years. After graduating from the 
seminary at Louisville, Ky., he went to 
the Southwestern Baptist Theological 
seminary, Forth Worth, Tex., as as- 
sistant professor of Greek New Testa- 
ment, which position he held until he 
went to Union University. 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and room-rent free. Scholarships 
available to qualified students. 
Seminary’s relation to the University of 


Pennsylvania warrants offer of the following: 
I. Regular Course for Pastors and 
Preachers. 
II. Course with emphasis on Re- 
ligious Education. 


III. 


arship. 
Milton G. Evans, LL.D., Pres. Chester, Pa. 
EXTENSION COURSE 


Seminary maintains a correspondence depart- 
ment for men unable to attend a seminary. 
Cost, including books, $10 a year. Ocertificate 
on completion. Address: 


Eli §. Reinhold, A.M., Dir., 


Training for Advanced Schol- 


Chester, Pa. 


DENISON UNIVERSIT) 


Founded 1831 . Granville, 0] 
Clark W. Chamberlain, Ph.D., LL 


President 


A COLLEGE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN 


For nearly a century Denison has be 
building college opportunities for men 4 
women. With a broad comprehensive pe 
ulum students are prepared for life’s ¢ 
tivities. Professors have sympathetic ¢ 
tacts with students. Class and campus 
ganizations provide for one hundrea - 
cent participation. Doane Academy off 
courses for preparatory and belated st 
dents. The Conservatory of Music featui 
complete musical training and fits for teac 
ing. Expenses are reasonable and colle 
life democratic, | 

For information address 


Secretary, CLARENCE M. EDDY 
Granville, Ohio. ; 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LL.D., Pre 

THE COLLEGE { 
Awards the degrees of B. A., of B. 8. in] 
ology, Home Economics, Education, Chemie 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Hngineeri 


after four years of work. | 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
affords instruction in Piano, Pipe Organ, Viol 
Voice Culture and Singing, Wind Inst D 
History of Music, Public School Music, H 
mony, Composition, Theory, Vergil Clavier, 


Bucknell aims to develop men and women ¥ 
will apply Christian ideals in every departm 
of human endeavor. 


For catalogue and information, address 
H. Walter Holter, Registrar, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


The Shortest Path to Leadership Lies Through the Golle 


LINFIELD COLLEGE 


The Baptist College of the Pacific Northwes 
STANDARD COURSES AND DEGREES 
A Christian Institution with a Christian 

Atmosphere 
For Catalog and Bulletins write to 
President Leonard W. Riley, McMinnville, Oregon 
In the Choice of a College Often Lies tht 
Destiny of Life ; 


Cook Academy 


Fifty-second year. Prepares boys for colle 
or business careers. Graduates are successful, 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake region wi 
splendid health record. All body-building 2 
letics. Swimming pool. Christian influences @ 
training. Music advantages. For catalog, f 
dress The Principal, Box B, Montour Fal 
New York. rei 


COLORADO WOMAN'S | 


COLLEGE a 
Two years of Liberal Arts, Home Ee 
nomics, Art, Expression, Piano, Orga 


Violin and Voice. For catalogue write 
James Asa White, President — 
Capitol Hill Station Denver, Colora 


- 


KEUKA COLLEGE 

KEUKA PARK, N. Y. pa 
the new Baptist College for Women, open 
in 1921. Courses lead to B. A, and B 
degrees. Special emphasis on training f 
Christian service, = 


A. H. NORTON, President 
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ONE OF THE MOST PRETENTIOUS OF THE MANY INTERESTING 
MAUSOLEUMS OF INDIA—THE TOMB OF HIMAYUN AT DELPHI 
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“The Old Faith and the New Knowledge” 


Illuminating and Timely Articles on this Subject 
BY DR. FREDERIC C. SPURR OF ENGLAND 


Internationally Known Preacher, Lecturer and Author 
are appearing exclusively in 


THE BAPTIST 


These are the treatises yet in store for our readers: 


THE RELATION BETWEEN TRUTH AND SCIENCE. 
THE BIBLE AND MODERN CRITICISM. 
EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 

EVOLUTION AND THE FALL OF MAN. 

GOD AND THE DOCTRINE OF INCARNATION. 

GOD AS CHRIST REVEALS HIM. 

WHAT HAS BIBLICAL CRITICISM LEFT US? 


Can You Afford Not to Read These? 


“Europe Through Baptist Eyes”’ 


A Series of Illustrated Feature Articles concerning Europe 
By DR. BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, Minister of the First Baptist 
Church of Syracuse, New York 


Interesting Countries in Europe 
European Social Movements 
Political Programs and Problems 
Religious Developments on the Continent 
Outstanding European Personalities 


These articles will begin to appear in THE BAPTIST in an early 
issue and continue at intervals for several months. 


ONE DOLLAR 


will bring you the paper for Six Months if you are a bona-fide 
New Subscriber 


IN CLUBS 


equal to 10 per cent of your local resident membership, the annual 
subscription price is only $2.00. Start a club in your church now. 


The regular single subscription rate is $2.50 per year 


Your Own Paper — THE BAPTIST — Your Own Paper 


2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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[The National Council of Baptist 
Jymen has issued an annual report for 
124-25, and a limited number of copies 

» available for those who have a con- 
stuency particularly interested in the 
jymen’s movement. The board also 
Hs on hand a supply of the little leaf- 
is issued by the council and contain- 
wg program suggestions for men’s 
esses and organizations. They will be 
sit to any one desiring to use them, 
© application to the Board of Mission- 
ar Cooperation. 


The great Cape-to-Cairo rail and 
ster line in Africa now lacks but about 
3) miles of railway to complete the 
goposed stretch of approximately 5000 
rles. Meantime the British govern- 
mnt has cooperated in the development 
o this through Cape-to-Cairo system 
tb the establishment of twenty-four 
roplane stations along the line and 
yeral through flights by aeroplanes 
frm Cairo to Cape Town have been 
ride. Through passenger traffic from 
» Atlantic to the eastern coast is now 
pssible by the Congo valley, Lake 
nmganyika, and Dar es Salaam route 
aross the central part of the continent, 
ad by the Lobito Bay, Katanga, Biera 
rite across the southern part of the 
entinent, which when completed in the 
nar future will give direct access from 
t: Atlantic coast to the great copper 
mnes of Katanga in which a large 
aiount of American capital is invested. 


Doctor Rushbrooke has received the 
flowing letter from Adam Podin, prin- 
cal of the seminary at Kegel, Estho- 
nm, dated June 12, 1925: “Yesterday the 
sidents of our seminary finished the 
eaminations and gave the last recita- 
tns on exposition, homiletic, dogma 
ad mission history before a large crowd 
tit had come as delegates and wit- 
msses from various churches, societies 
ad other evangelical circles. It was 
aglorious time, full of solemn hours 
troughout the whole day. The high- 
€ point was reached when each stu- 
dnt received a certificate and I could 
gre as one who knew them well a fath- 
ey benediction on their way to their 
fld of labor. The large audience as 
viness several times was moved to 
tirs, as such thing had never been seen 
1Esthonia. As this never-before-seen 
a: was done under English, American 
ad Esthonian flags, so I explained in 
TM speech the reason and the noblest 
ded that ever had been done by the 
Tptists to our people in Esthonia. 
fter listening to the story of the broth- 
% help from America and Canada and 
: itain, the whole crowd rose up and 
ethusiastically moved to tears urged 
™ to send the heartiest thanks to you 
d through you to your board and 
ble people. We cannot repay, neither 
2 we know the whole sum of love, 
tt our Father knows and he will do it. 
leb. 6:10.)” 


A West Virginian in big business for 
the kingdom, Rev. L. C. Hylbert of 
Ningpo, China, from January to May 
called upon Chinese business men and 
Chinese gentry in the interest of our 
Baptist work and in that time had 
pledges from them for $104,830, of which 
$57,225 was in cash. 


The First Baptist church of Pekin, II, 
built when Abraham Lincoln was a young 
lawyer, and to the building of which 
Lincoln himself contributed $10, is now 
quite an ancient edifice, interesting as 
a historical relic, but failing to meet 
the requirements of a church for our 
present generation. Funds are being 
raised for a new building. 


Some interesting personal history is 
connected with the development of 
Aiken institute in Chicago. Dr. John 
Marvin Dean impressed with the op- 
portunity for social service offered here, 
canceled an acceptance of a call to Kan- 
sas City in favor of one to the Second 
church, Chicago. The old property of 
the church down town had been aban- 
doned and was advertised for sale. He 
was impressed with the value of the 
location for social settlement, appealed 
to his church to hold and utilize the 
property and instituted a survey for the 
purpose of determining upon a prac- 
tical program. Friends were found to 
be interested, including Mrs. Dean, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brabrook, Miss Hyndman, 
Doctor Bryne, Mr. Percy Stephens, Mr. 
Behrends, Mrs. Rogers and others. Miss 
Morey left an attractive work at the 
Chicago Evangelistic Institute to under- 
take a pioneer effort at Aiken. Ap- 
peals to the Home Mission society, the 
Publication society and the Chicago Ex- 
ecutive council brought substantial sup- 
port, and Aiken institute became a per- 
manent Baptist institution. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The Temple church, Charleston, W. 
Va., Rev. C. W. Kemper, pastor, pub- 
lishes an honor roll from time to time 
on which are printed the names of al 
members whose subscriptions to the 
local church expense fund, the benevo- 
lences of the church and the building 
fund are fully paid. The inscription 
reads: “Without whose loyalty our work 
would break down. Let us join them in 
our loyalty to our church and to our 
Master.” The list for July 1 carries 
the names of 385 persons. 


The Sesqui-Centennial international 
exposition will be held in Philadelphia 
in 1926. The Centennial exposition was 
held in this city in 1876. The general 
committee in charge of arrangements 
has a section known as the committee 
on religion. It is composed of mem- 
bers of all religious bodies and great 
conventions, mass meetings and patriotic 
gatherings with a high religious aim 
will be arranged for. Once again the 
old Liberty bell will peal out its mes- 
sage of “Liberty throughout the land, 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” Any 
one desiring fuller announcements may 
address Sesqui- Centennial Exhibition 
Association, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

The fifty-first commencement of 
Carleton college, Northfield, Minn., was 
the closing act of college life for 136 
seniors, forty-four of whom were grad- 
uated with summa cum laude, magna cum 
laude, or cum laude honors. The com- 
mencement prayer was offered by Rev. 
John G. Briggs, pastor of Woodland 
Park Baptist church, St. Paul. Rev. Da- 
vid Bryn-Jones, a member of the fac- 
ulty, and pastor of Trinity Baptist 
church, Minneapolis, and Dr. Watts O. 
Pye, class of 1903 and head of the Carle- 
ton mission, Shansi, China, received the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity; 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, who has 
secured recognition as state superin- 
tendent of schools in Washington, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor 
of humanities. Of three people who had 
conferred on them the degree of mas- 
ter of arts, Rev. Vinton P. Eastman, 
returned missionary from China and 
a member of the class of 1903, was one. 
Commencement at Carleton is always 
a three-day affair, beginning with the 
senior class-day exercises, and the time 
is occupied with formal and informal 
entertainment of alumni and_ visitors, 
baccalaureate exercises, alumni associa- 
tion meetings, and the college dinner. 
It is a glad time of welcome and fare- 
well, and finds hosts of loyal friends 
of the college returned to meet and 
visit. At the college dinner this year 
400 people sat down to the board to- 
gether. The dinner was followed by 
the final event of the week-end, the 
presentation of the college play, “The 
Romantic Age.” 
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“The Book of a Thousand Facts,” 
published by Missions for the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation, is now ready 
to be distributed. Although there are 
literally a thousand facts, numbered and 
arranged so as to make possible a quick 
survey of any field, there are only 
forty-eight pages. It is doubtful if so 
much Baptist information of a vital kind 
was ever before compressed into an 
equal space. 


Already the new secretary of the Brit- 
ish Baptist union, Rev. M. E. Aubrey, 
has opened informal conversations with 
reference to the arrangements for Brit- 
ish delegates to visit the Toronto Con- 
gress of the Baptist World Alliance 
in 1928. We understand that the Rev. 
J. Brown Morgan, who carried through 
the arrangements for the famous Mar- 
lock trip to the Stockholm congress, is 
working in close touch with Mr. Aubrey 
and Doctor Rushbrooke on the sub- 
ject. : 

The woman’s state officers conference 
of the Northern Baptist Convention held 
a luncheon conference, Monday, June 
Sat the ¥.. W.wG.ce Seattle, Wash., 
with seventy-two women present. Mrs. 
W. P. Topping of Illinois, president, in- 
troduced the speakers. The considera- 
tion of local problems of woman’s work 
and methods of administration, duties of 
state workers and items of mutual in- 
terest were discussed as freely and fully 
as time allowed. The interest shown 
and the earnestness of purpose to find 
a better way, if there be one, gave evi- 
dence that the woman’s state officers 
conference of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention may fill a very real need in its 
opportunity for interchange of plans be- 
tween the workers in various sections 
of our great convention. Twenty-seven 
states were represented. Officers elected 
for the ensuing year were Mrs. W. P. 
Topping of Illinois, president; Mrs. 
O. E. Howe, Washington, D. C., vice- 
president; Mrs. Robert Barrie, Kansas 
City, Missouri, secretary-treasurer. 


The leading editorial in the New York 
Times for April 5, is one of the most 
notable exhortations to American indus- 
trialists that have come from so con- 
servative and influential a source. “The 
chief hope lies in the young men with 
fresh points of view coming forward in 
great industry and finance. They ought 
to be thrilled by the opportunity. The 
difficulties confronting them should not 
be thought of as dismaying, but as a 
test of their wits, their versatility, their 
inventive faculty. They belong, whether 
they boast of it or not—and we hope 
they do not—to the governing classes. 
Let them show that they have the right 
to govern. That would mean, in this 
present question of wisely handling or- 
ganized labor, and making the changes 
and adjustments necessary to keep in- 
dustry moving smoothly on a _ road 
which it never traveled before, the dis- 
play of fertility in ideas and of a readi- 
ness to try experiments which, if they 
could be made extensive enough and 
entered into with sufficient zeal, would 
alter the whole face of our politico- 
social world.” 


The head of one of the departments of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
suzgests that many of the WCOY pro- 
grams would make excellent four-min- 
ute speeches for morning or evening 
services in the churches. Particularly the 
series by Elijah Squirk, having contin- 
uity of thought and characters, will at- 
tract attention and provoke thought. 

The First church of Anderson, Ind., 
Rev. S. W. Powell, minister, has in- 
stalled a radio broadcasting station with 
the call letters, WEBD. This station 
broadcasts on a wave length of 246 
meters. The church will broadcast its 
Sunday evening services and supply reg- 
ular programs every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday nights. The station is 
the gift of the Every-man’s Bible class. 


The Cross 


By Ratpeu T. NorpLuND 


SEE thy cross, O Christ, 
and know 
It doth for sin atone; 
But, oh, it tears my flesh also, 
And crushes every bone. 


I cannot look and bide the 
ground, 
But must ascend with thee, 
Until I too a cross have found 
And felt its agony. 


Yet, Lord, I ask no easier 
“way; 
I would be crucified 
And learn the cost of sin that 
day 
When thou, 
died. 


the sinless, 


Under the heading “New Strategies of 
the Militarists” the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches says: “No one can follow cur- 
rent proceedings at Washington without 
becoming keenly aware that the militar- 
ists are resorting to every scheme possible 
to put over their plans for big armies and 
navies, upon the American people. The 
failure of mobilization day last fall to 
arouse any enthusiasm or to awaken the 
American people to any real military 
demonstration filled the whole militarist 
group with panic and alarm. Unable to 
get the people greatly interested in mob- 
ilization day or defense day as it is called 
now, the general staff has gone to the 
president with the suggestion that de- 
fense day be made a regular annual event 
to be held on armistice day, Nov. 11. 
Armistice day is one of the most sacred 
days now in the world’s calendar. It 
has become associated not only with the 
memory of those who laid down their 
lives in the ‘war to end war’ but also 
as calling attention to the efforts that are 
being made throughout the world to 
build a new order in which good-will, 
conciliation, and judical processes shall 
supplant force and war as the basis of 
world civilization,” 
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Thirty-three of our largest cities 4 
more foreign than American. There a; 
more than 20,000,000 men and wome 
within our borders who are foreign, an 
their children number 25,000,000 more, 


The 1924-25 reading contest cor 
ducted in Wisconsin the past year wa 
brought to a happy consummation } 


_ Wisconsin being the banner state of th 


Northwest district_by over 11,000 point; 
The total number of points for th 
state was 78,635—a gain of about 70,00 
points over the preceding year. Ne 
only was Wisconsin the banner state o 
the Northwest district, but, in compe} 
ing for the national prize of a travelin 
library of 50 books, the Northwest di: 
trict tied with the South Pacific dis 
trict, which resulted in the library be 
ing divided between the two districts. 


The Federal Council of the Churche 
has announced the election of Jame 
Myers as field secretary of the commis 
sion on the church and social servic 
Mr. Myers is to give special attention t 
holding conferences on the relation ¢ 
the church to industry. His practice 
experience in industry during the las 
seven years, in connection with th 
Dutchess bleachery at Wappinger’s Fall; 
N. Y., gives him almost unique qualifica 
tions for leadership in practical servic 
to Christian manufacturers, who are in 
terested in taking advance steps in work 
ing out larger cooperation with employe 
Mr. Myers is the personnel director o 
the Dutchess bleachery, which has bee 
carrying on intensive experiments i 
employe representation. He has bee 
intimately associated with Mr. Harol 
Hatch, the head of the company, whos 
interest in progressive industrial experi 
ments is widely known. The partner 
ship plan of the Dutchess bleachery ha 
been given wide publicity recently b: 
the report of the Russell Sage foundatio: 
on his work. 


The following new literature has bee 
recently printed and is now ready fo 


distribution: “A Few Suggestions fo 
an Animated Baptist Budget,” free 
“Forty Facts Every Baptist Shouk 


Know,” free; “Announcement New Se 
Graded Missionary Stories for the S 
S.”; “Correlated Program of Mission 
ary Education,” free; “Missionary Litany 
(responsive reading by Mrs. Montgom 
ery), free; “Dream Makers” (Senior W 
W. G. Programs), 25 cents; “Adven 
tures Along the King’s Highway 
(Junior W. W. G. Programs), 20 cents 
“Jelizabeta” (W. W. G. Play), 20 cents 
“Suggestions to Leaders for Peasan! 
Pioneers,” 15 cents; My Service Cards 
(reprint), 50 cents per hundred; “From 
Ocean to Ocean” (1925), 25 cents; Six 
Programs on “From Ocean to Ocean, 
free; “On Earth Peace” (a study, five 
chapters and five outlined programs) 
35 cents. A new stereopticon lecture 
“The New Conquest of Mexico” (7/1 
slides), is now available; also a mew 
hymn set, “Publish Glad Tidings.” Ad 
dress orders for literature or stereoptl 
slides to Baptist Literature and 


con 
Stereopticon Bureau, Room 500, 23 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago. * 
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| The Tennessee Trial 


HE NOW famous case tried in the courts of Dayton, 
. Tenn., and known as the Scopes case, is a matter of 
fitory. The legislature of this sovereign state, believing 
it it had the right to determine what should be taught 
fits public tax-supported educational institutions, passed 
acertain measure known as an anti-evolution law. which 
t-bids any teacher in a state school to teach that man 
hs ascended from lower species of animal life. A young 
un taught that which the law expressly forbids. He was 
tilicted, tried before a properly constituted court having 
jrisdiction, virtually plead guilty and was so held by a 
cy. The judge imposed a minimum fine of $100 and 
t: case is appealed to the supreme court of Tennessee. 
Tis given out that the supreme court will render its deci- 
$n within sixty days after receiving the proper legal 
dcuments. In the mean time the papers of the nation 
ve featured the case and so many extraneous matters 
ve been injected that very few people have any clear 
ica as to what is really at issue. Modernism, funda- 
mntalism, evolution, atheism, philosophy, materialism, 
aflict between science and religion, and many other 
Sodjects have been brought into the case and tried “by 
wspaper.” 
It is refreshing, however, to find in most of the religious 
Ppers a clear and ringing note reminding their readers 
ht all these things are immaterial issues and bidding them 
ep the simple issue clearly in mind, to wit: Did Mr. 
Opes violate the law of Tennessee? He confesses that 
1 did. He is convicted. He is fined. Now the appeal 
‘to determine whether the law is constitutional. If the 
soreme court of the state holds that it is, it will then be 
apealed to the supreme court of the United States. This 
Jzision will then become one of the most momentous in 
a American judicial procedure. The final issue will be 
iether a sovereign state can write into its organic law 
a-estriction binding on all its citizens which is confessedly 
’ crystallization of a religious attitude of mind and 
ten compel those who do not share that attitude of mind 
t conform to its dictum. Should the supreme court of 
imnessee hold the law unconstitutional, the action in the 
liver court will be nullified and the case closed. Should 
t2 law be held valid, the decision of the supreme court 
6 the United States will be determined by the question 
9 religious content in the Tennessee law. The constitu- 
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tion of the United States expressly states that congress 
shall make no law for the establishment of religion or re- 
stricting the free exercise thereof. And it is clearly estab- 
lished that no state in the union may make any law which 
would contravene the national constitution. But if the final 
decision is that the teaching of evolution or the forbidding 
of such teaching has no religious element involved, and that 
a state may enact such laws and enforce them, it will then 
revert to the people in each state to determine for them- 
selves whether they wish to follow Tennessee or not. The 
supreme court of the nation recently held in the famous 
Oregon case that people cannot be compelled to send their 
children to state schools. It seems evident that the 
traditional policy of America in divorcing church and state, 
of safeguarding religious liberty to individuals and to 
organized groups, will be sustained. 

The great anxiety now among all intelligent people in 
this nation is that the movement heading up in the Ten- 
nessee case may take deep root and, directly or indirectly, 
destroy the freedom of teaching which has been one of 
the crowning glories of our free land. For Baptists the 
issue is clear. We believe in the religion of Jesus of 
Nazareth. We believe in the Bible. We stand for liberty 
of conscience. We stand for individual freedom. We 
believe in complete separation of church and state. And 
however much the religion of Jesus or the sanctity and 
authority of the Bible may be menaced, Baptists will be 
the last people to invoke the arm of the temporal power 
to safeguard their spiritual liberties. Baptists will never 
invoke the temporal law to punish or discipline others or 
to defend themselves or their religion. 


Jazz Hymns 


MONG the things that did not come up to the stand- 

ard of former conventions were the hymns used at 
Seattle. It may have been the fault of the hymn book, or 
the leader may have failed to sense the situation, or the 
audience, made up largely of western Baptists accustomed 
to syncopated evangelistic music, may not have been ac- 
quainted with the great hymns of the church, or the con- 
vention itself, having turned for a time to jazz discussion, 
may have created an atmosphere in which only the jazz 
hymn was possible; or it may have been all these things 
combined. Whatever the cause, the singing was a dis- 
appointment. After the great social messages spoken by 
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Clinton Wunder and A. Ray Petty, the audience ought 
to have sung an inspiring hymn of brotherhood and social 
redemption, but instead of tuning our voices to such 
words and music we sang to the notes of an old camp- 
meeting melody, “On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand and 
cast a wistful eye to Canaan’s fair and happy land where 
my possessions lie.”” That hymn might have been sung with 
fitness after some of the stormy scenes which marked 
the first two days of convention sessions when we cast 
a wistful eye toward a more peaceful clime; but to sing it 
after we had been called to high and heroic service in the 
cause of social redemption, was to say the least an ana- 
chronism. We often wonder how long evangelism will be 
handicapped by self-centered, syncopated songs which 
cannot be dignified with the sacred name “hymn.” 


A Real Father-and-Son Program 


pa on the shores of the Atlantic near Cape Cod are 
two Baptist churches seven miles apart. In the larger 
church is a pastor of mature years who is bringing things 
to pass. He is the happy father of a son who is a seminary 
student. The son is pastor of the smaller church. And 
the son is bringing things to pass also. Father and son 
plan their work together. They exchange pulpits once a 
month. Once a month they lead each other’s mid-week 
meetings. They plan mutually for real father-and-son 
services. Together they choose the texts for the sermons. 
Then each works out and preaches his own sermon to his 
own people. Afterward they compare sermon notes and 
report results. The father with his mature judgment 
and ripe experience saves the son from “foolish notions.” 
The son with his enthusiasm and fresher outlook saves 
his father from the dangers of mental immobility. Matur- 
ity and youth combine for a richer service than either 
could render alone. And it works. 


This sensible plan, which looks so simple, is really quite 
rare in actual experience. There is no great number of 
ministers having sons in the ministry near enough to put 
this plan into effect. But there are hundreds of points 
in the Northern Baptist Convention where older men and 
younger men are working close enough together to adopt 
it. The writer remembers with deep gratitude the inspira- 
tion and help received from a nearby pastor of a “big 
church” when he was the pastor of a small, struggling, 
suburban church. What a thrill it gave to be asked to 
preach once or twice a year in the “big church” with its 
trained ushers, splendid choir, pipe organ and_ stately 
auditorium, not to mention the large congregation and the 
atmosphere of blended culture and reverence! And in 
later years when preaching for some struggling church 
with mean equipment, how the heart has been gripped and 
sympathy stirred for the poorly paid pastor who had to 
preach there fifty-two Sundays in a year. But the ap- 
proach in any father-and-son arrangement must come from 
the older man or from the man in the “larger church.” And 
the approach must be on the basis of a frank sense of 
brotherhood and mutual respect. The can be no patroniz- 
ing air. The atmosphere must be brotherly, sympathetic 
and full of desire for better service and mutual help- 
fulness. 

What would be the effect on our denominational fellow- 
ship if every pastor over forty years of age were to choose 
some younger pastor in a genuine desire to share his life, 
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his joys, his problems, his labors? What if our whok 
ministering force should mutually pair off with a frank 
yet loving determination to help each other and to prose. 
cute their work as did Paul and Timothy? What if 
liberal young seminary graduate and a conservative older 
man were to join hands and hearts to help each othe 
help men? What if a young and conservative lad should 
find that his more liberal but older brother minister 
a heart of love and a compassion for men such as he h 
self had never known? What if each should find in 
other such depths of manhood and such love of God 
had never been suspected and each were found ready ¢ 
help the other to the utmost in his task? What if the olde 
men found their own youthful ardor and enthusi 
kindled in their fellowship with the younger men—would 
it not contribute to better and more efficient labors? Wz 
if the younger men should find such sympathy in older 
men as they did find in their own fathers and could ge 
them with their cares and perplexities unafraid, feelin 
sure they would not be spurned or ridiculed, would it 

help them? . | 

What a new fellowship we might develop and how m 

ills we might cure, and how many of our unhappy divisio 
might fade away if we could have a real baptism of mutt 
love and trust and friendly cooperation such as the “father- 
and-son program on Cape Cod” suggests. * 


Not Good If Detached 


neice earings print this warning on the coupons of t 
tickets. The relation of the coupon to the wh 
ticket determines its value. Church members are classec 
as resident and non-resident. Non-resident members are 
evidently detached in most cases. A few maintain a t 
uous attachment which is usually more vocable than r 
It is estimated that we have about 400,000 of these 
tached members in the Northern Baptist Convention. Thes 
sheep have strayed away carrying the brands of their sev- 
eral folds. But most of them carry another brand whie 
they unconsciously but surely display in such glar 
fashion that he who runs may read it. It is what the west- 
ern cowboy would term the “lazy” N-G. And this 
turesque adjective “lazy” is full of meaning. It indicates 
a brand placed in a horizontal position on “a critter” rat 
than in the usual perpendicular. It indicates that the br 
has been laid over in a sleeping position as when a 
stretcheth himself upon his bed. 


But the non-resident is not the only detached mem 
ber. He has certain cousins and other relations w 
though present in body, are yet absent in spirit and h 
fulness in the local churches. Almost any pastor or dea 
could name several resident members who are hopele 
non-resident in reality. These too bear the “lazy” 
brand. Justice and a righteous indignation would 
“Cut them off. Why cumber the rolls with them ; 
longer?” But mercy pleads that they be left standin 
little longer until they may be digged about and fertili 
with new knowledge and grace in the hope that “n 
year’ they may bear some fruit in cooperative endeavor. 
The same hand that came out and wrote on the pal 
wall of the banqueting chamber of old Belshazzar is still 
writing. It writes a “lazy” N-G across the life of ev 
soul that detaches itself from Christ and his program. 
it is still eternally true that “without me ye can do nothin 
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l | ~The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGuIre 
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DES THE PRINCIPLE APPL 

) BUSINESS AS WELL AS BULLETS? 

From Goose Creek, Texas—“Tragedy played a role 
ith mirth at a rodeo here yesterday and Joe Frank, a 

sectator, fell from his seat mortally wounded while 
ro amateur clowns were shooting pistols supposedly 
aded with blank cartridges. J. B. Ewing and Edward 
jy, who fired the shots, were charged with negligent 
bmicide.” The shooting was unintentional but not 
¥cidental. It was preventable and its prevention was 
te business of those who handled the guns. The crime 
sisted not in wounding Joe Frank, but in failing to 
i sufficiently careful. In the Gitlow case, the supreme 
curt has decided that the principle applies to words as 
Well as to bullets. Barring the difficulty of application, 
ought to apply to business theology and politics as 
2ll as to speeches and sports. 


iCCORDING TO ABILITY” 
AVERTISES BANKRUPTCY 


) France, Italy and other debtor nations, under pressure 
fom the government of the United States, have consented 
% confer about their debts, but they have brought for- 
‘ard the plea that in arranging terms and amounts to be 
jid their ability to pay be taken into consideration. The 
Hlidity of the principle has been admitted by the United 
“ates. So that much is settled. It means that the debts 
%e to be scaled down. This may be done either by re- 
‘acing the principal or by remitting interest, or both. The 
fiter method will be used at first. Perhaps the reduction 

the principal will come later. The case is the familiar 
jue in which a creditor deals leniently with a bankrupt 
ebtor, because that method of dealing promises the least 
‘hancial loss. 


“aIS IS MEXICO’S WAY 
? LOOKING AT US 


| Tee iaent Calles of Mexico informed a group of Ger- 
Mans received by him at his palace that Mexico is “a 
Jung nation struggling to maintain her independence 
‘ainst the invasions of imperialist hordes of economic bar- 
Lrians.’”’ No Sherlock Holmes is required to identify the 
‘ivaders of Mexico so tragically described. Political bun- 
wmbe has a way of using large and fearsome words to 
joduce popular impressions, but when the president of a 
(nsiderable nation describes its neighbors in such terms, 
«pecially when speaking for the ear of another neighbor- 
ig nation, a state of mind is exhibited which is not in the 
Ighest degree conducive to happy international relations. 
he American who loves his country may well manifest 
§ patriotism by inquiring whether anything in the course 
Americans i in Mexico gives a semblance of truth to the 
icture of “invasions of imperialistic hordes of economic 
trbarians.”” How far do others see us in that light? 


‘E HAVE BEATEN THE AMENDMENT 
UT THE CHILDREN STILL DRUDGE. 


‘State after state voted against the child labor amend- 
lent to the constitution of the United States. The popular 
gument against it was the necessity for preserving the 
ttonomy of the states against the encroachments of fed- 
‘al power. State regulation was supposed to be a suffi- 
ent protection of the children from oppressive and in- 
irious toil. But the value of state regulation may be 
idged by conditions in Pennsylvania. The state has a 
0d child labor law. But children are shipped out of the 
ate to work in the cranberry bogs of New Jersey. Ten 
*r cent of those children are under ten years old. Ten 
Durs a day is the usual working time. “The housing and 
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sanitary conditions are often worse than those in city 
tenements, as to ventilation, fire hazards, water, toilet and 
cooking facilities. None of the children possessed an age 
or schooling certificate. These migratory workers who are 
moved from state to state are the responsibility of no 
state and grow up without education in spite of the laws of 
the state to which they go and of the state to which they 
return.” Those children have neither lobby nor votes to 
make their voices audible, and America is therefore un- 
able to hear their cry. 


BREAD BY MACHINERY 
DOUGH BY DISTRIBUTION 


Home-made and hand-made bread is passing into limbo. 
Baking has become industrialized, mechanized and syn- 
dicalized. In consequence the distribution of the cost of a 
loaf of bread becomes an interesting and typical study in 
community economics. According to official figures of the 
government, this cost is distributed by percentages as fol- 
lows: To retailers, 22.22; bakers, 38.93; materials other 
than flour, 13.88; transportation, 3.21; milling, 5.31; 
freight charges, 1.70; elevator, 1.38; wheat growers’ por- 
tion, 16.37. Thus, it would appear that, disregarding the 
ham in the sandwich, the two slices of bread which 
embrace it, have helped to give a living before they reach 
the eater to hundreds of people who cooperated to produce 
them. The housewife likes the arrangement. The economic 
problem is to find the point at which the various elements 
of cost may be reduced or of deserving service rewarded. 


AMERICA’S VARIEGATED VOTE 
MAY STAND ONE MORE SORT 


The Japan Mail and Times, published in the English 
language, throws upon the Japanese problems such light 
as it possesses, in the following editorial comment: ‘The 
Americans who live in Hawaii are not afraid of any of 
these things, because they know the Japanese-Americans 
to be Americans, good citizens, more inclined to consider 
principles ahead of parties than the average voter and, 
generally, quite dependable. They are not overly afraid 
of the ‘Japanese vote,’ having had a Hawaiian vote and 
a Portuguese vote and a white vote and a Chinese vote 
ever since Hawaii had anything to vote for, just as the 
mainland United States has a German vote and an Italian 
vote and a Ku Klux Klan vote and a Roman Catholic vote 
and a negro vote and fifty other kinds of votes, so that 
one more isn’t going to upset either American ways or the 
constitution.” 


MUST KILL SOMEBODY 
TO GET A THRILL 


Louis Penelle, taxicab driver, was killed July 3. Police 
think they have the murderer. They base their identifica- 
tion on a letter written by Philip Knapp, the suspect, to a 
friend, in which he said: “I have tried everything and found 
nothing that satisfied my craving for danger. Automobile 
racing, rum running and airplane crashes have left me un- 
thrilled. I think I will try suicide, to be face to face with 
death, to meet it squarely.’ How little he knew of life! 
All along the frontier of youth are great causes calling for 
championship, and high services to humanity to be ren- 
dered, which challenge the finest heroism to thrilling ad- 
venture. Clearly he represents a large class of young 
people who crave adventure but have never discovered 
where it is to be found. It lies where brave young men 
and women dare to pioneer in quest of the world that 
ought to be, and to face whatever demons haunt their way 
through the world that is. In them the thrill and romance 
of knights errant is rich and everlasting. 
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The Old Faith and the New Knowledge 


IV—The Relation between Religion and Science in General 


By FREpDERIC C. SPURR 


T IS a veritable commonplace that ours is a scientific 
age—by which is meant not only that we know more 
than any previous age, but that our fuller knowledge is 
“reduced to law and embodied in system’. The point need 
not be labored, nor the definition too precise, since every- 
body is agreed upon the fact. During the nineteenth 
century man perfected the apparatus of knowledge and 
with it discovered a “new heaven and a new earth”, and, 
what is even more important, a new standpoint for the 
survey of the whole area of life. This new way of look- 
ing at things has already had an immense effect upon all 
thought. It has been for many nothing less than rev- 


olutionary. Religion has not escaped the influence of the . 


new scientific method. Whether we like it or not, the 
challenge has come, and, both as men and as Christians, 
we must face it bravely. It cannot be too often repeated 
that Christianity has nothing to dread but everything to 
gain by dealing honestly with the whole realm of facts 
submitted to it. There are fanatics both amongst believers 
and scientists: persons who are enamored more of their 
doctrines than of the truth. The so-called “conflict” be- 
tween religion and science exists, not among the wise and 
understanding on both sides, but among the fanatics and 
the stubborn. The truth of this statement is evident when 
it is remembered that the great leaders on both sides enter- 
tain neither suspicion nor antagonism towards each other. 


The Giants Among Men 


A glance at the really great names in the church, which 
appear over articles in encyclopaedias and dictionaries, is 
sufficient to convince any reasonable person that the men 
who count in the world of Christian thought are persons 
of the highest erudition, who cheerfully accept whatever 
truth science has discovered and remain convinced and 
adoring believers in Christ. For them there is no suspicion 
of “religion’s twin sister”. On the other side the giants 
in the world of science are either Christians or deeply 
religious men. The father of modern science, the immortal 
Newton, was a devout believer in God. Presidents of the 
Royal Society such as Sir George Stokes, Lord Kelvin, 
Lord Lister, and Lord Rayleigh: chemists and physicists 
such as Sir William Ramsey, Henry Roscoe, William 
Crookes, Balfour Stewart and Tait: biologists such as 
Macalister, Beale, Romanes, Lufame Paget, Sir Henry 
Ackland and T. Arthur Thomson; and others like Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Sir Oliver Lodge, Richard Proctor, Patrick 
Geddes: pioneers like Galvani Kepler, Volta and Ampere, 
and a host more of eminent men who were and are great 
scientists and devoutly religious, are evidence that there is 
no necessary antagonism between the findings of science 
and the experience of religion. The suspicion and hos- 
tility belong to five classes of men. 

The old men on both sides, who are too old and fixed in 
their ideas to be turned from them. Perhaps they are not 
to be blamed so much as pitied. It is supremely difficult 
for a man to be “born again” when he is old, whether it 
be in the realm of religion or science. 

The young men on both sides: those who are intoxicated 
with the new wine of knowledge and who, through inex- 
perience, have not yet learned to coordinate the old and 
the new. 

The vain men who mistake their ‘ 


‘views” for the totality 
of the things to be seen. 


It is a trite thing to say, but 


practical endeavor. Jt is knowledge in a special relation. 
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some men apparently have never learned the elementary. 
truth that a person’s “view’’ of a thing is nothing more 
than that which he 1s able to see. And what he sees 
depends upon the clarity of his vision and his point of 
vantage. A man enmeshed in the dense undergrowth of 
a wood, will not see so much of the landscape as another) 
man who views the countryside from the summit of a hill, 
The ignorant men who have done no hard thinking and 
whose range of reading and investigation is severely lim 
ited: men whose knowledge of religion and science is 
derived from ten-cent reprints of obsolete books put forth 
by interested publishers, or from the vaporings of middle 
men who make a profit by trading upon such ideas of 
others as suit their own prejudices. | 
The perverse men who, often clever and brilliant within 
their own restricted domain, have nothing but contumely 
for others who, equally brilliant as themselves, do not 
share their anti-Christian hatred. Thus Professor Haeckel, 
eminent in his own department, lowered himself to use the 
language of vituperation when he spoke of Professors 
Virchow and Wundt—great men who repudiated Haeckel’s: 
materialism. And Doctor Buchner, eminent in his own 
line, descended to Billingsgate, when he described Chris- 
tians as “mental slaves”, “yelping curs” and “speculative! 
idiots’. Dr. Newman ‘Smythe ironically described this 
outburst on the part of Buchner as “gentle and modest’. 
The ordinary man of the world would be justified in de- 
scribing it as infamous, and indicative of the worst pos- 
sible breeding. Such men as he become. simply raving 
fanatics when they deal with the matter of religion. The 
conflict between religion and science, then, rages only 
within a limited area, and is unknown among the greatest 
men on both sides. ‘The most brilliant galaxy of math- 
ematicians ever assembled at one time and place,’ says 
Professor Romanes, “was at Cambridge, in the latter part: 
of the nineteenth century, where Kelvin, Stokes, Tod- 
hunter, Adams, Tait, Clerk Maxwell, Routh and others | 
were all avowed Christians.” 
Let us now proceed to three questions. . 
What is science ? = 
What is religion? B 
What is the relation between the two? 


What Is Science? 


1. What is science? There are few words more rightly 
or ignorantly used today. Among too many of the o 
mon people the word is a sort of fetish. To pronounce 
the word “science” is equivalent to an argument, or a 
logical demonstration. It is the fina] word that may 
spoken. “Science says so”; as if science were a kind of 
Delphic oracle, speaking once and forever. What d 
science ? Nothing more or less than knowledge, assur 
classified, proportioned, reduced to law, and compacted | or 
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Doctor Hill, in his “Introduction to Science,” speaks of 
“knowledge as a pile of bricks, whilst science is mason . 
But it is knowledge all the same and knowledge whic 
results from the investigation of facts. Let us hold by thi 
definition. At once, then, we are compelled to distinguish h 
between the things that have too frequently been oe 
founded, science and hypothesis. Hypothesis is a semter 
which may, or may not, lead to the grand route, but it i 
not the grand route. It is tentative, vague, hopeful, 
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‘is not certain. Hypothesis, at its best, is like circumstan- 
al evidence, collected by a brilliant advocate. As it is 
yrged, link by link, it seems impossible that it can ever be 
token—this strong looking chain. It, and it alone, seems 
ie truth, and there is scarcely room for doubt. And yet, 
ow frequently has it been proved by facts that have after- 
ards come to light that the circumstantial evidence was 
agues removed from the actual facts. 

Men frequently do not distinguish between hypothesis 
ad certain knowledge. They act upon the assumption 
)jat the former is equal to the latter. It is not too much 
) say that, even among students and teachers, much that 
elters itself under the name of science is not pure 
‘ience, but a melange of certain knowledge and hypothesis. 
‘las the final word yet been spoken concerning biology and 
volution? One might imagine so, to hear the confident 
ssertions made by interested people. What is regarded 
3; absolutely certain now may be discarded as impossible 
efore many years have passed. ‘The scientific history of 
ie past fifty years has been a history of proofs, asser- 
ons and emendations, and the latter have been consider- 
dle. Those who so confidently affirm that their theories 
tst be right would do well quietly to recall the many 
‘neories which once held the field as assured certainties, 
‘ut which are now entirely abandoned. And history will 
‘2peat itself in reference to many things which are now 
maciously held as forever assured. The experience of 
ie past ought, at least, to teach modesty to the teachers 
'fthe present. When, however, this melange of fact and 
ypothesis has been cleared away, there is left to us a 
| rand residue of certain knowledge in many departments 
f life, and that residue is worthy of the name science. 
‘he question, then, may be asked: “Is this certain knowl- 
dge opposed to faith?” 


What Is Religious Faith? 


2. What is religious faith? If the word “science” suffers 
arough careless handling, so also does the phrase “religi- 
us faith”. 

It suffers at the hands of its friends as well as at the 
ands of its foes. The enemies of faith choose to misrep- 
esent it as a vague belief in something intangible and 
mpossible, and Buchner is not the only one who has 
randed Christian people “mental slaves’. Many Chris- 
‘ans, too, on their part, have belittled faith by reducing it 
da sentiment, a sensation. Revivalism of a certain type 
3 guilty of this folly, and the “only believe” which is flung 
bout in heated meetings, can only pain and shame intel- 
gent believers. What is faith? It is belief in things 
piritual—belief resting upon the securest foundations, be- 
ef supporting itself upon God and human nature as re- 
ealed in Christ and the nature of things in general. It, 
do, 1s certain knowledge—the knowledge of indisputable 
acts, historical as well as personal. There is a long history 
‘f spiritual facts and forces as well established as anything 
a the material realm. The definition of science therefore 
vill do equally well for faith. “It is knowledge, assured, 
lassified, proportioned, reduced to law and compacted for 


ca 
wactical endeavor.’’ The method by which facts become 


cience is the same for the material and spiritual realms: 
tis only in the realm that there is any difference. Faith, 
hen, is science in the truest sense. 

| With many professing Christians faith, unhappily, is a 


nelange of fact and hypothesis. In Catholicism, and in 
nany of the modern bizarre sects, there is a solid founda- 
ion of true faith, but so mixed with hypothesis, and so 
Wergrown with fungi and weighted with accretions as to 
menace seriously the truth itself. And, unfortunately, 
hese extraneous and unreal things are frequently the 
hings that are most rigidly insisted upon. 
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But when all these elements—foreign to true Christian 
faith—have been cleared away, there is left a grand residue 
of certain knowledge in the spiritual realm. The question 
then may be asked: “Is this certain knowledge opposed 
to science?” 


To answer this question we must ask another: What are 
the spheres in which science and religion work? We begin 
with the fact that the universe—or universes as some 
think—is one. 


The very word itself holds the idea. The celebrated 
word of Mesmer—derided at the time he uttered it—is 
now regarded as an expression of the truth concerning the 
universe. “There is but one life, one health, one disease, 
and one cure.” Modern philosophy has sought more and 
more to bring all our knowledge into one grand unity. The 
scientist is compelled, by reason of the vastness of the 
field of knowledge, to select one department for investiga- 
tion. No one man can master all the sciences. The 
philosopher then appears and availing himself of the 
material brought to his hand by scientists from all the 
fields of knowledge, seeks in their totality for the common 
unity. 

The Voices of the Universe 


But although the universe is one, it does not appeal to 
us asif it were. It speaks with two voices—different, but 
not contradictory. To our senses it speaks in the language 
of matter; to our minds it speaks in the language of spirit. 
There is in the universe that which is manifest and that 
which is hidden. That which is manifest is perpetually 
changing; it is, so to speak, accidental. It is visible for 
a time only. The whole of the’physical universe will yet 
pass away. But that which is hidden remains. It is the 
essential and enduring substance out of which all the visible 
universe is made, and into which it is reabsorbed. (It is 
remarkable how the theory propounded by the authors of 
the now almost forgotten “Unseen Universe” is being more 
and more accepted as the ultimate fact of the universe.) 
Obviously, then, the invisible universe is greater than the 
visible, but as the latter touches us through our senses, it 
remains for a large number the greater. Now science only 
professes to deal with the manifested universe. “It is 
limited to the world of sense; nor can it cross the border 
line which separates the world of the senses from the world 
of consciousness. Science cannot penetrate into the world 
of consciousness. It can throw no iight upon religion in 
its inner sense. It can only recognize the existence of the 
other world and retire to its own domain.” (Dr. Alexander 
Hill’s “An Introduction to Science’) Great men of science 
themselves are the first to recognize this. Prof. Ray 
Lankester courageously affirms that “no sane man has ever 
pretended, since science became a definite body of doctrine, 
that we hope or ever can hope to know, or conceive of the 
possibility of knowing, whence the mechanism has come, 
why it is there, whither it is going, and what may or may 
not be beyond it, and beside it, which our senses are not 
capable of apprehending. These things are not explained 
by science and never can be.” And Prof. T. Arthur 
Thomson at the same time wrote, “Science does not pretend 
to solve any of the riddles of the universe. We cannot 
describe a single truly vital occurrence in terms of present- 
day chemistry and physics. Science always begins, not at 
the beginning—that is impossible—but with something 
given, which it does not, and cannot explain”. (Articles 
in the Hibbert Journal, April, 1910) 

This is an admission that must not be lost sight of. By 
the word science men usually intend the certain knowledge 
of material things. It is certainly a restricted use of the 
term, and a misleading one, too, since it divides the universe 
into two parts, and has a tendency to set one part against 
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the other. But let that pass, so long as we know what is 
meant. Science only professes to deal with the material 
universe; religious faith, equally scientific, deals with the 
spiritual universe. Their realms differ, but they are not 
antagonistic realms; rather, they are complementary. The 
apparatus needed for the study of the one is entirely differ- 
ent from that needed for the other. The materialistic 
scientist can weigh brains; can he with the same scales 
weigh thoughts and aspirations? And are the latter of less 
worth than the former? 


Man Incurably Religious 


Man’s mind and truth were made for each other; and 
truth cannot be contrary to truth. If a man devote him- 
self to the study of material things he may speak only of 
what he knows. But his knowledge of one subject does 
not give him the right to pronounce upon all subjects. A 
good biologist may be a poor chemist; a good chemist may 
be a poor astronomer, and a good astronomer may be a 
poor Christian. Because a man has mastered, in some 
degree, the science of astronomy or chemistry or biology, 
that does not authorize him to speak with contempt of the 
spiritual world, of which he may know nothing. Bossuet 
once said, “The world has no greater spectacle than a 
great man modest.’ The sphere of religion is entirely 
different from that of science. Its concern is that of the 
human spirit_in relation to the spiritual world and in 
particular to Christ its Lord. That sphere is as real as 
the material sphere. Religious men are fully aware that 
they have a material self for which the biologist can ac- 
count. Our bodies are “composed of atoms collected from 
food and air”. The history of these bodies is known. 
They commence as a single cell and develop. All living 
creatures commence in the same way, but how differently 
they end—one as a sheep, another as a bird, another as a 
man. Why do they end differently, reaching such diverse 
goals? It is the mysterious thing called life which creates 
the varied organisms. But why the differences? It is no 
answer to point to man’s lowly beginnings: to his “animal 
ancestry” and point “evolution” as the magician which 
makes man the crown of creation. The mystery is unex- 
plained in this way. Man can develop character; he can 
become an artist, a musician, a singer; he can grasp the 
idea of oneness amidst all variety; he can subordinate his 
animal passions to the commands of his conscience; pos- 
sessed of the power to hurt his enemy he can refrain from 
using it; and instead he can love and serve his enemy; he 
can efface himself in the interests of others; he can wor- 
ship. All this places man-as he is in a category apart. 
The creatures which most nearly resemble him are leagues 
removed from his essential humanity. Man believes him- 
self to be spiritually related to the Being who produced and 
who maintains the universe. He cannot imagine this 
Being, but he believes that he exists and that between him 
and man a real fellowship can be established. He reasons 
that if he, a mere fraction of a mighty whole, is a personal 
being, in a sense in which animals are not and never can 
be, then the whole, to which he belongs, cannot be less than 
personal. And so from the beginning, as far back as 
authentic history can take us, we find man worshiping, 
offering sacrifices, and praying, proclaiming his belief 
in a future life. He feels himself to be a dependent being 
and he seeks to know him upon whom he is dependent. 
There is an urge within him—“that in me that turns me 
to Thee”. Man “is incurably religious”. 

Many attempts have been made to discredit religion: to 
refer it to base and unworthy origins, to explain it in 
terms of dreams or animism, to brand it as the invention 
of priests, to treat it as a survival of superstition. One 
by one these explanations have been laughed out of 
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court. Men have naturally asked why the gigantic intel 
lects of the world which have cast off all superstitions ir 
the growing light of science, have yet turned to God jn 
humility and worship and to Jesus Christ in faith a 

surrender. And they have asked why such persons_ 
Professor Clifford and George Eliot uttered the ery 
lament and regret, “The great Companion is dead,” w 
they parted with faith. Why this feeling of poverty 
misery when God was forsaken? All puerile explanatic 
of religious—that is Christian—faith break down in 
presence of the fact of human redemption and uplift wk 
the soul finds its God and rejoices in him. Religion has 
own sphere, its own experience, its own dynamic and w 
it holds man in its grip it regenerates him and perfects 
life. Nothing else does. Religion lives by its accompli 
ments. It has grown, but so has everything else. We 
not discredit it because of that. Do we refuse to he 
the finished singer because as a baby she yelled? And 
is the finished thing that matters, not the early beginni 
The sphere of religion is inviolable and indestructible. - 
is distinct from that of science but it is just as real. 
has its own life and its own laws which have nothing 
do with scalpel and microscope. Religion has to do with 
the spirit of man. It is man in fellowship with the invisi 
but real, living God. 


The New Understanding 


3. Now 1s there any necessary antagonism between th 
two spheres? Wappily, between the better educated and 
the more noble spirited of men, both in the church and out 
side of it, there is a rapprochement which augers well for 
the future. Some of the old controversies have become 
unprofitable today. No educated man will ever oppose 
Bible accounts of creation of man to the account rende 
by science. For one thing, men are understanding how 
read the Bible better. People are ceasing to expect 
results of modern science to be stated clearly in a volu 
which was written four millenniums ago. We do not 1] 
for science in the Bible account of creation; we look foi 
religion, and that is what we find, simply and sublimely 
before us. “In the beginning GOD.” It is enough. t 
ever discoveries yet await us in the universe, that simple 
and sublime fact will remain unshaken. God will ne 
be dislodged. “God created.” That sentence is as luci 
any in any scientific book. The great thing always to in 
upon is that God comes first, and that he is master of 
and creator of all. Let the scientist tell us how he crea 
and in what order, and we shall breathlessly listen to. 
recital. And when the Christian cries, “God created!” le 
the scientist modestly and reverently bow his head, 
say, “Amen; it cannot be otherwise.” And so with 
creation of man. If overwhelming evidence is offered 
man is the final result of many previous creations, 
that the “dust’’ out of which he was created was “anima 
dust,” the Christian has nothing to urge against it. 
him the miracle is not the less great because it was pro- 
longed rather than suddenly accomplished. But when 
scientist assures us that man has been evolved in 
natural way from lower forms of life, and that his religi 
instincts, his aspirations, and his conscience can all be 
plained in this way alone without reference to the d 
spirit, we, in our turn, at once challenge him, firmly al 
ing that the facts of human life as sifted by a so 
psychology, supply no evidence whatever to warrant $s 
a conclusion, but that, on the contrary, all the facts re 
ing to man demand as their ultimate explanation that 
spired and illuminating word which says that man 
created in the “image and likeness of God”’. q 

4. What is the relation between science and religi 
It should be one of harmony, not aloofness. Both wor 
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2 ours, There can be no discord between the two, since 
id is in each of them. The Christian is obliged to accept 
the material facts offered by science and clearly proved 
‘be facts. He is not obliged to accept any mere hypoth- 
s or any philosophy as final. The scientist, on his 
rt, is equally obliged to accept all the spiritual facts of- 
-ed by the Christian. He is not permitted with a wave 
‘the hand to dismiss experiences and facts which to him 
2 foreign simply because he does not know them. Both 
iristian and scientist must use the apparatus befitting the 
ork they have to do. Biological and astronomical facts 
e not acquired by the method of quiet reflection and 
ayer, but by way of investigation with proper instru- 
ents. But to know God and to experience the saving 
wer of Christ, the method of prayer, reflection, Bible 
idy and surrender to the power of the spirit must be 
iployed. God as father never reveals himself to man the 
ientist, but to man the child. Christ as Saviour is never 
.own to man the philosopher, but to man the sinner. 

It should be one of gratitude. Each is in debt to the 
fer. The Christian faith is in debt to science for an en- 
tged view of the universe and for the excision of en- 
«embrances in theology. Science is in debt to the Christian 
ith and to the Christian society for Christ, the Saviour 
the world, and for keeping alive the truth of man’s réal 
stiny. Both are heavily in debt to each other. It should 


N THAT never-to-be-forgotten day when two disciples 
J from the rank and file of the Master’s followers went 
it from Jerusalem to the quiet village of Emmaus, great 
ents were afoot. It was one of those packed moments, 
livering with meaning. Bewildered souls that they were, 
i whom radiant day had turned into dark night and 
ind hope into black despair, and because the new ex- 
‘rience was too big for them, they played the very human 
ut of turning over their perplexities in discussion and 
gumentation, they journey with tense bearing and stirred 
notions. No leisurely journey was this. 

Arguing churches of the ages, here you meet your 
iritual pioneers who, like the disciples of every genera- 
i find in our Christ a life and an experience of the way 


‘ life too big to compass. 
gness. 

On this road and thus disturbed in mind and spirit a 
‘ranger drew near who, sensing their confusion, asked 
What is all this you are debating on your walk?” They 
‘ood with downcast faces, ashamed that he had heard 
leir wrangling. Swift as lightning went through both of 
lem the thought: “This personality overawes our bootless 
iscussion.”” This new spiritual experience is overmaster- 
ig the intellectual one. 

“Sir, are you a lone stranger in Jerusalem, not knowing 
hat has been happening there? We are ardent Jewish 
atriots and our hearts were leaping with joy for we had 
2en attracted to Jesus of Nazareth, a prophet mighty in 
ord and work before God and all the people. We had 
oped that he would begin a revolutionary movement of 
ie highest type leading to national righteousness and 
dlitical liberty. We had hoped that ‘it was he who should 
sdeem Israel.’ But our ecclesiastical machine—'the chief 
tiests and our rulers’— connived together and killed him 
ad our confusion is all the more confounded because 
ome of the women report his tomb empty and have seen 


[ We are lost in his oceanic 
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be one of modesty. No Christian ought to deride or to 
belittle the honest ways of science or to brand new knowl- 
edge from the outset as “of the devil.” And no scientist 
should permit himself to speak with contempt of the 
Christian facts and faith, when by inquiring at the nearest 
church he could discover evidence that Jesus Christ does 
really save men from their sins, bring them to God and 
equip them for the service of men. 

All knowledge is our heritage; we cannot afford to be 
ignorant of anything God would have us know. But the 
supreme science which dominates and harmonizes all else 
is the knowledge of God. A man may be master of all 
realms of secular knowledge, but if he remains un- 
harmonized with God, he is, as Thomas Carlyle said, 
“only a pair of spectacles with no eyes behind them”. It 
is advantageous to be in possession of the material secrets 
of nature, but all that is material within and without our- 
selves is destined to pass away; the spiritual alone endures. 
To the knowledge of God we must, if we are prudent, un- 
ceasingly apply ourselves. Possessed of that knowledge 
through him who alone speaks the final word about God 
—Jesus Christ—the human spirit rejoices in the gift of 
life eternal, and every faculty of mind, heart and life, 
energized by the divine spirit, fulfils its proper function, 
and so becomes harmonious with that Central Will which 
rules all things without fluctuation or error. 


“He Opened to Us the Scriptures” 


From a Seattle Message 


By CLARENCE W. KEMPER 


angels reporting him alive. Sir, every dream and hope 
we cherished now lies shattered in the dust!” 

“He opened to them the scriptures.” He led them up 
to the inspiration peaks in those great mountains of revela- 
tion to meet Moses and the great prophets. In a kindling 
way he made it clear that they ought to have expected 
God’s promised national deliverer to die and afterward 
enter into the glory of the new age. Learn to know your 
prophets and you will recognize your Father and his Christ. 

As ever, men are stumbling over unrecognized truth. 
There are the bursting fountains but by them go thirsty 
souls. There lie the “acres of diamonds” but poverty- 
stricken man, bemoaning his poverty with unopened eyes 
moves among them. Above the din of discordant souls, 
forever in their inarticulate confusion crying for some one 
to take away the dimness from their eyes, sounds the voice 
of the Master in wistful disappointment: “Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet you do not know me?” “O 
foolish man, with heart so slow to believe your prophets!” 
You claim Moses, but you don’t know him. You read 
Isaiah, but you are unacquainted with his suffering Servant. 
Yes, Amos is yours, but you understand not his merciless 
demand for righteousness. And had you read aright the 
broken-hearted Hosea, you might have had an echo of 
the lament of the Master over Jerusalem. It is so much 
easier to know our priests with their “tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin” than our prophets who sense the 
spiritual qualities of the heart of the Father. 

Foolish men with their slow hearts understand not 
yesterday and what wonder they quarrel with today? This 
is our Father’s world and God is our contemporary. The 
things of the Master of life are never outmoded. What 
things clear-eyed prophets saw of God will be true in any 
tomorrows of God’s world. “O foolish and slow of heart, 
learn to know your prophets.” 

And the unknown guest made as though he would go 
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on, but so under his spell were they that it was natural 
to ask him to share their evening meal. But the guest 
turned host, taking the bread, broke it, blessed it and 
handed it to them. He was known as he prayed. Rep- 
resentatives of 10,000 churches, on what do we major? 
What is our specialty in the fine art of religion? Will we 
be remembered for the reality and intensity of our prayers? 
When that rugged, beautiful soul, Dr. John Clifford, died 
the London Daily Express said: “Preaching was his true 
vocation. In it his piety and serene saintliness flowed like 
a deep river for nearly sixty years. It was an unforget- 
able experience to hear John Clifford praying with tears 
rolling down his cheeks and broken ecstasy in his voice. 
His passing leaves this generation poor.” Dr. Robert E. 
Speer tells of the old gentleman who went to Dundee, to 
the home of Robert Murray McCheyne who died when he 
was twenty-nine years old and for whom all of Scotland 
wept. The attendant took him into McCheyne’s study and 
drew near a chair for him and said: “Sit down in this chair 
and draw it up to that table and put your elbows down 
upon the table, and rest your head upon your hands. Now 
let your tears fall. That is the way my pastor used to do.” 
My brothers, are we impressing our day with the power of 
intensive, passionate, persuasive praying? ’Tis a lean age 
that is poor in prayer. 

Our Master was known as he served. By the standards 
of heaven life is measured by its outgo rather than its in- 
come. After that fiery prophet, John the Baptist, had been 
in prison something like a year in a lonely fortress down 
by the Dead Sea until the prison mood had cast a cloud 
over him, hé fell into doubts. In Jerusalem the Pharisees 
were strangling the life out of religion. In Galilee the 
court of Herod was flaunting its scarlet sins shamelessly 
before the people. Jesus was preaching what seemed to 
John inoffensive little sermons in fishing towns and country 
villages. That fiery prophet wanted a Christ that would 
come with axe and fire to chop things down and burn 
them up. Where were the axe and fan and fire he had 
promised? But he did not brood and become bitter. He 
would not let his doubt destroy the faith he had in Jesus. 
He did not set on foot his doubts to others. He wanted 
facts not suspicions. Though in question and doubt he 
made no move until he had word from the Master. 


Life Measured by Its Outgo 


Out from his cell of darkness and doubt he sent a com- 
mittee to ask the Master about it. “Go show John the 
things ye do hear and see,” was the answer. Let him draw 
his own conclusions. He knows the “fruits of the spirit” 
and that Christlike test has never become obsolete and 
never will. 

It is said that scarcely one man out of a dozen visiting 
Calcutta asks to be shown the house where Warren Hast- 
ings lived when he was in India; and scarcely one out of 
a hundred the houses where Thackeray was born and 
Macaulay lived, but scores upon scores want to be taken 
to the little Dutch burying ground of Serampore to be 
shown the grave of William Carey, the last resting place 
of the cobbler who retaught the world the glory of that 
service which is as broad as the heart of the Eternal re- 
vealed in him who came not to condemn but to save the 
world. The glorious characteristic of our Christ is that he 
emptied himself. Will our generation remember us for our 
disinterested service? “O Master, teach our confused 
generation as you taught John and his disciples that ‘by 
their fruits ye shall know them’.” 

When the Scriptures are opened the roadway is trans- 
formed. At first they revealed the skeptical attitude of, 
“Who are you?”, but later with wistful longing they ex- 
claimed, “Come tarry with us,” We invoke the Master 
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of the loving heart to teach independent Baptists how tc 
cooperate to bring in the kingdom; to bind the great bodie 
of Christendom with their diverse names and accents, inti 
a mighty army for Christ and his kingdom; to weld an 
fuse diverse nationalities that “kingdoms of this work 
shall become kingdom of our Lord and his Christ) 
Master, join us in our way of confusion and teach us th 
new commandment. We would have him take away thi 
dimness from our eyes that our vision might clear; giy 
to our experience in a wonderful but perplexed day th 
glow of his presence. 


Lu Gim Gong | 


Lu Gim Gong is dead in comparative poverty. Anothe 
one of the “Chinks’’ who are such a “menace” to the wel 
fare of the American people has gone. This particula 
“menace” lived in Deland, Fla.,—where he lowered wages 
debased our standard of living, worshiped his heather 
gods, and refused to be absorbed into our occidental ciy 
ilization? No, as it happens, he was a devout Baptist an 
built himself a private chapel to which he usually fool 
his callers to worship. This chapel was in the Florid; 
orange grove which Lu Gim Gong had inherited from tw 
Massachusetts sisters who more than half a century agi 
adopted him. And there in that grove he for years experi 
mented in the growing of citrus fruits through whid 
others made millions of dollars—for this “wily Chinese’ 
was no one to keep his secrets to himself. The press dis 
patches report that he developed two of the best varietie 
of grape fruit and oranges, that he perfected the perfume 
grape fruit, the cherry currant, the early sweet appl 
of Massachusetts, a peach which grows under glass, am 
still other varieties of fruit. It is also added that hi 
received a gold medal from the government for his sery 
ices and that he spent so much on his experiments that i 
was necessary for friends to pay a mortgage for him tha 
he might continue. It’s a pretty story, but it must, 0 
course, be another newspaper fiction The Nation. 


Delight 


IGH hopes are mine, 
For life and time and time to be, 

For unto me 
Hath come the spirit and the life of faith. 
Not always can I see the way; 
Nor always does the sun’s bright ray ts 
Make glorious all the path for me. 
Night comes betimes, 
And shadows, and the storms 
That come to all who journey 
Toward tomorrow’s land. 
But night has stars, j 
And shades and storms 4 
Have ministries that strengthen life. : 
My Guide, my Pattern and my Friend 
Is constantly beside me in the way. 
No fear have I, 
For he is true and tried, 


And day by day this Guide 4 
Of mine, reveals new glories a 
Just before my eyes. a 
So I rejoice as on my path a 
I go toward home, ti 
And happiness and God, a 


Content to do his will and share his love. __ 
tr. Ae Leichite : 


els » 
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The Faith That Lives 


“Greater works than these of mine shall ye do.” 


SIAN FAITH is a living 

organism. And a living organ- 
ism is bound to evidence its life 
by new manifestations. 

“My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” 

Jesus brought into the world 
much that was new, in proportion, 
in method and in revelation. “I 
work” is an ever abiding present 
tense. Jesus even declared: “Great- 
er works than these of mine shall 
ye do,” and there ensued the abo- 
lition of gladiatorial fights, the re- 
moval of human slavery, the eleva- 
tion of woman, the dissemination 
of knowledge, with a multitude of 
other changes and advances. 

The Larger Christ 

It must be ever so.. More light 
will always be springing forth from 
the very words of Jesus himself. 
He will be a growing Jesus—the 
same yesterday, today and forever 
—egrowing, that is, in the under- 
standing and appreciation of man- 
kind. Constantly, he looms larger 
and larger before human eyes. 

All this means that fixed forms 
of telling of Jesus will be modi- 
fied, even altered, from time to 
time. There is continuously new 
wine in the world, a new vintage 
of understanding of him; and the 
old bottles are not adapted to it. 
But no one need be worried by this 
fact; it is a sign of vitality and 
adaptation. Recognizing it as such, 
faith can be sweet to one’s own 
heart and sweet in its relations to 
others and to the times. And it 
can have also the courage of 
strength, so that it never trembles, 
but rather girds itself for new vic- 
tories, under new banners. 


It is a mighty help to a sweet. 
and strong faith to realize that 


the facts of the universe are all on 
the side of Jesus. What men call 
science is knowledge of the facts 
of the universe. It is exhilarating 
to realize that not one precept of 
Jesus runs counter to the laws of 
the universe; and it is even more 
stimulating to realize that every 
law of the universe is in fact 
squarely on the side of Jesus. 
Every child should learn from 
the very beginning of inquiry that 
all that is in heaven above, in the 
earth beneath and in the waters 
under the earth is operated by the 


God who sent his Son into the 
world for the world’s redemption, 
and who never allows his purpose 
in what men call his different 
“spheres” to oppose one another. 
These all work together. And 
they work together for those who 
are on the side of Jesus. 

There is scarcely a greater rea- 
son for gratitude than the fact that 
science is now right at the front. 
It is the ally of Christianity, the 
unwavering, sure, illuminating ally 
of Christianity. Give it time and 
all its discoveries will tend to ac- 
centuate and beautify Christianity. 
If the soul believes this and will 
only be patient, waiting God’s hour 
for his manifestation and justifi- 
cation of himself and of his pro- 
cesses, the soul can have a faith 
that will be as sweet as honey and 
the honeycomb, and strong as the 
everlasting hills of God’s nature 
round about us. 

Christianity’s Ultimate Work 

One thing more helps to the 
sweetness and strength of faith: 
The realization that Christianity 
is just beginning to do its saving 


There died last summer in 
Columbia, S. C., an old negro 
preacher. A great throng, includ- 
ing ministers, white and black, at- 
tended his funeral. His townspeo- 
ple erected a memorial, testifying 
to his beautiful character. The ra- 
diance of the Master had shone 
through his dusky skin. He had 
known Jesus Christ better than he 
had known any man in Columbia. 

Jesus talked of God not as im- 
niutable, unchangeable, incompre- 
hensible, but as Father. Christian 
creeds may be difficult to under- 
stand; but the simple gospel is not 
difficult. We do not need to go 
to Bushnell, Pupin or Grotius to 
know the Lord. We may find him 
in our own gardens. 


work, its work of saving all man- 
kind. Today as never before Chris- 
tianity is facing. the questions of 
race, of nations, of the interde- 
pendence of all groups in com- 
munities and the interdependence 
of all nations in the wide world. 
Christianity was comparatively 
simple when it meant the sancti- 
fication of a single soul and when 
the subjects to be treated were per- 
sonal purity, honesty and right- 
eousness. But now Christianity is 
getting down to its great and ulti- 
mate work. It must so work that 
all organizations, industrial, artis- 
tic, political; all races, white, black, 
yellow and brown; all nations in 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
shall be a fraternity. 


The Supreme Effort 


This work is the climacteric, 
consummative work of Jesus. It 
is a supremely difficult work; it is 
more than any vague dream of a 
Utopia, it is beyond the compre- 
hension of the vast multitude of 
mankind. Still it must be done 
and it will be done. Only the do- 
ing of it will involve slow ad- 
vances, discouraging setbacks, bit- 
ter misunderstandings. The church 
may be separated into new divi- 
sions as the process moves for- 
ward. Many a man and woman 
may be called an enemy to the 
cross of Jesus by reason of his ad- 
vocacy of a practical application 
of gospel principles or by reason 
of his unwillingness to unite in 
some special form of propaganda. 
But the hour has come—and it is 
the first hour in the history of 
Christianity when it has come— 
for the supreme effort. And the 
forces of Christianity will slowly 
but devotedly undertake it. 


There is admittedly confusion 
and misunderstanding even among 
the friends of Christianity. Bitter 
words are in the air, charges and 
counter-charges are made of dis- 
loyalty, and the effort seems weak 
and futile. Yet if faith will only 
bear in mind that this confusion is 
part of the advance, is a necessity 
for the final outcome and is really 
a promise of triumph, then when 
this process is in operation faith 
can be sweet and can be strong.— 
The Continent. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


What the Letter Said 
Dear Alice: 

“Mound Assembly, Mound Assembly, 
Mount Assembly Camp, we love you!” 
We have just come home from Mound, 
where we spent eight wonderful days. 
So wonderful they were that I just 
can’t wait another minute to tell you 
about them. Next year we want a ten- 
day session—won’t that be splendid? 

You have never been to Mound, have 
you? Then I must tell you about the 
location. The new dining hall, remod- 
eled hotel and sleeping cottages are sur- 
rounded by large trees, flowering bushes, 
green grass—all overlooking beautiful 
Lake Minnetonka. I recalled that poem 
which we learned in school, for it 
seemed to suit this exactly: 

“This is my Father’s world and to my 
listening ears 

All naturé sings and ’round me rings 
the music of the spheres. 

This is my Father’s world—arrest me 
in the thought 

Of rocks and trees, of skies and seas, 

his hand the wonders wrought.” 
It is one of God’s own beauty spots. 

Every evening at seven we gathered 
on the crest of the slope which led down 
to the lake. Just as the sun was cast- 
ing its last radiant glow over the quiet 
waters and distant trees, we had our 
vespers. In this pleasing, awe-inspiring 
setting we listened to inspirational talks 
by such as Doctor Huntley, who recent- 
ly returned from thirty-five years of 
medical service in China. Others, too, 
there were who are giving their lives 
to Christian service. 

We had classes every day. The first 
in the morning was Bible study for every 
one. We felt greatly privileged in hav- 
ing Dr. Howland Hansen conduct these, 
using his own charts. We also had a 
teachers’ training class from which 
twenty-three received certificates. 

Did you carry out the Christian Life 
Program in your society last year? 
Several of us did and we had very grati- 
fying results. Minneapolis Bethel B. Y. 
P. U. carried home the C. L. P. banner 
with forty-two of the fifty projects ac- 
complished. This year’s program prom- 
ises to excel last year’s. 
practical demonstration of C. L. P. class 
more of the Minnesota B. Y. P. U.’s 
will follow the program and we know 
shall be much more prosperous. There 
will be closer competition for the ban- 
ner next year! 

I hope you will have the chance to 
hear Doctor Huntley. He has such un- 
limited faith in prayer that it is mani- 
fest in his life—his acts and speech. He 
had the foreign mission class and I 
know of at least one person whose vis- 
ion was broadened therein. 

Though we did not have a public ex- 
pression of life service, we had many 
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opportunities to listen to Christ’s call 
and answer it silently. After Doctor 
Huntley’s last talk an appeal was made 
to the young people. We know that a 
number of them went away with a 
promise on their lips to be obedient 
and said, “I’ll go where you want me 
to go, dear Lord.” 

After our own Vera Rice told, at Sun- 
day night vespers, of the Minnesota 
young folks who have answered the 
call, we know that others made the same 
promise. Though we do not know how 
many have offered themselves for life 
service, there is One who does and he 
remembers. 

Is your W. W. G. working hard? A 
former missionary to the Philippines 
taught our W. W. G. class. If we are 
to measure up to the ideals to which 
the Filipinos hold us, we’ll all have to 
put our shoulders to the wheel. 

We also had classes on C. W. C. 
and junior work. We surely will have 
more children’s societies in our churches 
next year, thanks to these classes. 

Dull? No indeed. Our assembly is 
patterned after Christ’s plan of life— 
he is the central figure and the activities 
promote a fourfold life. That is why 
there is such a spiritual atmosphere and 
each one seems to be there with a pur- 
pose. 

We had so much fun. Over 220 reg- 
istered-and we were like one big (mighty 
big) family. We ate in the dining-hall 
and three times a day, songs, yells and 
laughter issued forth, proclaiming that 
we were very much alive and happy. 
The group from Breckenridge traveled 
212 miles each—yes, they got the at- 
tendance banner. They were so peppy 
that we missed them greatly when they 
left on Saturday. 

In the afternoons we had kitten ball, 
volley ball and tennis. At four o’clock 
the lake was a scene of riotous color— 
the reds, greens, blues, and blacks of 
swimming suits and caps. Joyous swim- 
mers flashed their arms in the sunlight 
while many still in the act of learning 
splashed grotesquely through the waters. 


On Saturday afternoon there was surf- - 


boat riding. 

At the annual banquet Saturday night, 
fifty-five certificates were given out. One 
of the new customs this year was the 
devotional period at night. Every eve- 
ning each one was given a meditation 
sheet with the Scripture reading, medita- 
tion, prayer, and suggestions on it. At 
ten the gong was sounded and each cot- 
tage or group gathered together for the 
night’s prayer. We are certain that the 
success of the assembly was in no small 
measure due to the prayers that went 
up at that time. 

Now, don’t you want to go to your 
own assembly? 


Sincerely, ESTHER OLSON 


THE BAPTIST. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P, 


Topics for August 23 
Handford’s “Spurgeon” tells first hand 
of the life of this busy man. This may : 
be had at any public library. Also look 

under “Spurgeon” in an encyclopedia. 
To present this in an interesting way, 
cut a large circle (about 30 inches in 
diameter) out of white cardboard. Num-. | 
ber like the face of a clock. Opposite 
each number write one of the good deeds. 
accomplished almost daily by Spurgeon; 
for example, preaching, teaching, com- 
forting, helping. If you do not care to. 
have one opposite each number, perhaps | | 
they could be opposite every other num- | 
ber; for example, two might be preach- 
ing, four teaching, six comforting, and 
so on. From your reading you can get 
an idea of what these deeds were. For 
the hands of the clock use cardboard 
covered with black paper or inked over, 
These may be fastened to the face with 
a brad or a bolt and nut, depending upon 
the weight of the cardboard. | 


Have this “clock” hanging in a con- 
spicuous place in the meeting room. In 
presenting the lesson, Spurgeon’s service 
may be measured, inadequately perhaps, 
in terms of time. Tell of Spurgeon’s 
work, his purpose and the opposition 
he met. Tell of his steadfastness to his 
purpose, of the good deeds he accom- 
plished. As each of his good deeds is 
recounted, move the hands of the clock 
part way around the face of the clock. 
When Spurgeon’s preaching is detailed, 
the hands may be moved to the num- 
ber opposite which the word “preach- 
ing” appears, and so on around the 
clock. Show what the result of Spur- 
geon’s work was upon the lives of the 
“common” people as they were known 
then. Bring out the point that Spur- 
geon’s days were one continual “round” 
of doing good; that his life, too, was, 
the same—like a clock that never ran 
down. Show that although the import- 
ance of Spurgeon’s work was not at 
that time fully appreciated, its effect is 
still being felt. 


Have the young people measure the 
work of the’ socicty with Spurgeon’s 
work. Turn the hands of the clock 
around to where they were at the be- 
ginning and start to move them accord- 
ing to the number of hours of work 
for Christ put in by the society as a 
whole. Have the young people “time” 
themselves with Spurgeon. This need 
not be done publicly, but ask them to 
see for themselves what “time” they 
“register.” a 


From open discussion, see if there is 
something which the society as a whole 
can do to further the work of the king- 
dom—to keep their “clock” moving on 
Then, having noted the conclusions, see 
if they cannot be put into action. 
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_ The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


they Hitched Their Wagon 
to a Star 


IVERYBODY owned the wagon. An- 
@ gelina owned it, and Algernon 
‘ned it, and of course Penelope owned 
for Penny always owned whatever 
longed first to Angy and Algy. So 
Wien Penny had her bright idea the 
4ins looked wisely at one another. 
“Shall wee” said Angy. 

“Come on!” said Algy. 

And the wagon was hitched to a star. 
Jwas the most exciting thing that ever 
ppened to Pleasant street, I think. 
> course Penny had known it would 
f, but the twins had not been so sure, 
shough it had been the best of fun 
‘tting ready. 

>The whole idea dated back to the lady 
10 had charge of a mission on Rail- 
ad street. She had said to Mrs. Smith: 
‘his weather is so doubly hot, down 
4 the railroad tracks! Yet hundreds of 
y poor families will have to stay 
tere all summer long, with never a 
wer to see, or a tree, or grass.” 
)Penny looked stunned. “Why not?” 
se asked. 
) “The soot from the engines sifts down 
_ every growing thing and kills the 
Wcass and trees. As for flowers, there 
tver have been any. That’s why I 
ep hoping some of the children can 


ay to the country for a while.” 
} 


enny must have had a very special 


fad on her nice little shoulders that . 


'y, for she began putting two and two 
“gether in the quickest way possible, 
%d when she came dragging the toy 
epress cart up from the cellar the twins 
ded: “What are you doing with our 
crt?” 
‘“I am going to take some children 
ithe country in my cart,” she announced. 
‘Algernon Smith put back his head 
d laughed. Even nice brothers have 
¢way of doing that. “Penny Smith!” 
cried, “it’s over ten miles from Rail- 
tad street to the country. You could 
tyer, never, never drag even one child 
< that great distance. You’re crazy!” 
“Ym your nice little crazy sister,’ she 
id calmly, and went right on piling 
ings in her cart. The most fascinat- 
ig things imaginable, all done up in 
cunky packages that might be anything. 
‘gy longed to feel them! In the most 
(reless fashion possible he strolled over 
ward the wagon: “Are these for those 
ildren?” he asked, and quickly 
ueezed a package. It was round and 
td. It felt like an apple. 
“Maybe,” Penny answered, mysterious- 
_ It was too bad that Penny was so 
ie at keeping secrets! She went 
ght on piling things in her wagon, and 
\gy went right on squeezing them. She 
‘emed to feel no dislike of his interest. 
ie really seemed to like it. When 


i 
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the wagon was very full, she put up two 
signs: 


YoUy CHOICA 4 5 CTS. 


PqyCqqDS TO SENG 
CHILDY_N TO COQNTxY 


Then she wound around her head a 
scarf and put a shawl around her shoul- 
ders, and a big apron over her dress. 

“Mercy,” said Algy. “You look exact- 
ly like an immigrant. Are you pretend- 
ing to be one?” 

“Maybe,” said Penny. Oh, the most 
mysterious sister! Algy dashed off to 
find Angy, for Angelina was the clever 
twin—she could find out everything 
about anything. And in two minutes 
she really did find out everything, by 
saying briskly: “I like the way you look, 
Penny dear. I’ll play the game with you, 
if I can dress up the same way.” 

Which was so clever of her. For any- 
body knows that it’s twice as much fun 


‘for two to play at a game as for one 


to do it alone. Penny soon helped her 
to dress up and then Algy began won- 
dering if he could not be dressed up 
also. So that within ten minutes three 
very foreign-looking children were 
walking down Pleasant street, tinkling 
an exciting bell and surprising all the 
neighbors who were sitting on their 
front porches. 


“Look! Look!” cried Mrs. Next-Door- 
Neighbor. “Did you ever see three such 
comical little mortals? They must be 
straight from Europe. Peasants, surely. 
Or immigrants. They seem to be sell- 
ing something. And will you please 
look at that delicious sign?” 


The neighbors all leaned over their 
porch railings to see better. And this 
was the thing Penny wanted, for she 
stood on the pavement and said in the 
most broken of English: “Beautiful 
ladies, from the old countries I and 
my little bruders and sisters do come, 
mit beautiful presents for beautiful 
ladies.” 


Algy sniffed scornfully: ‘“That’s all 
wrong. That’s silly. You said ‘beauti- 
ful’ about a dozen times,” he whispered. 
“Vie ido. it. now.” So aloud he: said; 
“Sooner me und leetle sister comes on 
this so big a country, we been living 
down by the railroad tracks, on Rail- 
road street. Leddies, beautiful leddies, 
there is soots by those tracks. Soots 
on the trees, so that they will not have 
green leaf any more. Soots on the 
grasses, so that they curls up and dies. 
Soots on the air, so that it should be 
too hot for noses to breath. Very bad 
on Railroad street. Sooner me und 
leetle sister heard of countries, we 


wanted to go by the beautiful coun- 
tries—” 

Angelina sniffed. “You'll never get 
finished if you talk so long,” she said, 
“can’t you see you've said ‘beautiful’ 
twice, yourself? It’s my turn now!” 
And with a quaint little curtsy she said: 
“’Scuse me, leddies. ’Scuse me! For 
five cents you could to buy any of these 
lovely packages, mit the big surprise 
inside. Every five centses could to send 
a leetle hot child into the nice cool 
countries, leddies, if you pleases.” 

Algy dropped his jaw at the pathos in 
Angy’s dear little, sweet little face! She 
did sound so very right. Even Penny 
was impressed, and generally Penelope 
Smith was impressed only by her own 
acting. 

The neighbors on Pleasant 
were also impressed. 

“Tt’s those blessed Smith children,” 
they whispered. “They’re always doing 
something lovely for somebody, and now 
it’s for those foreign children down by 
the railroad tracks. We certainly must 
give five cents.” 

So Mrs. Williams gave five cents. 

Mrs. Stone gave five cents. 

Mrs. Slocum gave five cents. 

Mrs. Taylor gave five cents. 

Mrs. Lewiston gave five cents. 

In fact, everybody gave five cents, and 
as the little bell went tinkling down the 
street the stories of the three Kttle make- 
believe immigrants grew longer and bet- 
ter at each new stop, because, after re- 
hearsing so often, they could not help 
but improve. And the best part of the 
story is what happened to the neigh- 
bors. .For I think they improved, too. 
They began to make a little picture in 
their mind’s eye of what an unpleasant 


street 


place Railroad street must be. As Algy 
said, in one of his later speeches: 
“Pleasant street so pleasant, leddies, 


beautiful leddies, and Railroad street so 


unpleasant, leddies, beautiful leddies!” 


They all began to think what a pleas- 
ant street Pleasant street was—with its 
wide green lawns; its great cool trees; 
its jolly little flower beds; its friendly 
porches; its hammocks; its awnings; 
and its three small neighbors, all dressed 
up so comically, because their three 
small hearts were worrying over soot 
and railroad tracks. 


Mrs. Williams told Mr. Williams. 
Mrs. Stone told Mr. Stone. 

Mrs. Slocum told Mr. Slocum. 
Mrs. Taylor told Mr. Taylor. 
Mrs. Lewiston told Mr. Lewiston. 
And Mrs. Smith told Mr. Smith. 


So that the missionary down on Rail- 
road street had a smile exactly three 
inches wide the next morning. I think 
one inch was for Penny, and one was 
for Algy, and one was for Angy, don’t 
you? Anyhow, it was a lovely idea to 
which they hitched their little wagon. 
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Maryland Letter 
By 0. C. S. WALLACE 

There are about 18,000 white Baptists 
in Maryland, according to our church 
rolls, and nearly twice as many negro 
Baptists. I suppose that when they 
speak of “the Baptists of Maryland” they 
refer to themselves. It is certain that 
when we speak of “the Baptists of Mary- 
land” and their achievements, we are 
referring to the white variety. One could 
wish that the 35,000 members of negro 
Baptist churches were all as righteous 
and godly as, for example, our char- 
woman, the excellent and faithful Katie. 
And what shall be said of the 18,000 
members of Baptist churches yclept 
“white”? Alas! Not all of these are 
“100 per centers,” or even “30 centers;” 
for I fear that much “dead wood” is car- 
ried. What wonders we should do in 
the world if the 11,000,000 Baptists of our 
statistical tables were all vital! 


Comparing states with states, we find 
that, in per capita gifts to south-wide 
causes, Maryland leads all others; but 
when it comes to “things to holler,” 
several of the states far surpass us. We 
have no Baptist academy, college, or 
seminary. We have no Baptist hospital. 
We have no home for indigent Baptist 
males, though we have an aged women’s 
home; and also, in lieu of an orphanage, 
we have a children’s aid society. The 
home and the aid society have not been 
in existence long, but they are admirable 
institutions. Willoughby M. McCormick, 
widely known spice man, is at the head 
of each of these. Grace Tyler, worthy 
representative of the Tyler family, which 
has furnished so many useful and conse- 
crated Baptists to Baltimore, is the able, 
progressive leader of the work for 
children. 


The Sunday .school,and 8B. Y, .P.U. 
training work is directed by the Rev. 
Robert E. F. Aler, a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins in arts and of Rochester in 
theology, and a nephew of Dr. Allyn K. 
Foster, so widely known in the North. 
Though a quiet and soft-spoken man, Mr. 
Aler knows how to press effectively for- 
ward, and wherever he goes a new im- 
pulse is given to work among young 
people. 

Maryland is rich in consecrated and 
capable Baptist women. Until three or 
four years ago Baltimore was the head- 
quarters of the Women’s Missionary 
Union of the South. For this or some 
other reason our women’s work is finely 
organized and efficiently directed. Miss 
Clara Woolford, state president, and 
Mrs. S. R. Barnes, secretary, have fallen 
into the habit of bringing back from the 
annual Southern convention champion- 
ship banners and other tokens of victo- 
rious exploits. Mrs. Eugene Levering 
is the vice-president of the south-wide 
W. M. U. Mrs. F. M. Wharton and 
Mrs. W. C. Lowndes also hold office in 
the south-wide organization. 
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Among Ourselves 


We have come upon a building period 
in our history. Led by Dr. Bob Kilgore, 
Crisfield built a large, fine house of 
worship. Under the leadership of Rev. 
Melvin G. Morris a similar thing was 
done at Greensboro. Frederick Baptists 
and Rev. W. C. Royal did a great thing 
when they built their beautiful house. 
The same may be said of East New- 
market and Rev..Geo. R. Brooke. Rev. 
L. J. Westfall courageously led the 
Huntington church, Baltimore, to build, 
thereby lengthening cords and strength- 
ening stakes. Two Baptist fields in 
Baltimore, Pimlico and Alameda, wide 
and rapidly building up, will show great 
growth as soon as they have new houses; 
they are likely to have these within a 
year. The First church has sold their 
fine house to the negroes, and built a 
finer house four miles away, in the center 
of a great territory. The Liberty Heights 
church was already there. The two have 
united. There is plenty of room for the 
aggressive activities of the two ministers, 
Drs. J. E. Hicks and F. F. Briggs, the 
twenty-three deacons, and the more than 
700, members. The Seventh church is 
paying off its $26,000 debt before its new 
pastor comes. The University church 
decided to be able to say to the man they 
called to succeed Doctor Dixon, lately 
deceased, that they were about to build. 
Several years ago they paid $50,000 for 
a large lot opposite the entrance to the 
grounds of Johns Hopkins university. 
Upon this four years ago they built a 
small chapel at a cost of $80,000. They 
have $110,000 in their building fund, and 
have just issued a call for $75,000 more. 
With $185,000 in hand they will begin 
the erection of an audience room of 
architectural beauty and sufficiently spa- 
cious for the kind of congregation they 
expect to gather. If the University 
church and Seventh church secure pas- 
tors who are adapted to the respective 
fields, great things will be accomplished 
in these fields, and the Baptist cause will 
be strengthened in Maryland. 


Dr. H. M. Wharton, seventy-six years 
old, is spending the summer, as is his 
wont, at the Wharton camp ground, 
Weems, Va. He leads the great Brantly 
church with undiminished power, and 
finds time to administer the affairs of the 
Southern hospital. He also is the chap- 
lain-general of the Confederate veterans. 
He is a wonder to many. 


During a five-months’ rest, providen- 
tially demanded by the higher Power, 
and graciously arranged for by “the best 
church in the world,’ the pastor of the 
Eutaw Place church has lived prosper- 
ously in the parsonage four miles from 
the church, giving God thanks daily for 
such a people and for such a pulpit-sup- 
ply: Dr. Tillman B. Johnson, a Ken- 
tuckian who has nobly served in Massa- 
chusetts and New York, will conclude 
his five-months’ ministry the last of 
August, and the pastor will pick up the 
reins the first of September. 
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Iowa Letter £ 
By Jay A. LaPHaM a 
Iowa Baptist Convention Mourns | 
There were sad hearts all over th 
state when our people learned of th 
sudden death of Dr. William Be 
Hutchinson of Des Moines. For 
years he had done a notable work i 
First Baptist church of Burlington, I 
From there he was called by lowa 
vention to become a field worker 
northeastern Iowa. He had excepti 
qualities of head and heart for 
service and soon proved his great w 
in shepherding the smaller churches 
entered with full sympathy into 
conditions that he found in a church 
wisely and tactfully brought encourage 
ment and faith to the members—faith it 
God and in themselves. 
June 9, 1925, Doctor Hutchinson ¥ 
in Charles City, where he had been c 
selling with the church and helping th 
for some months past. In the afterno 
on the way to the home where he 
been invited for entertainment, he 
to the ground in death. Dr. 
Moore, a fellow field worker for s 
eastern Iowa, hastened to Charles Ci 
as Dr. G. P. Mitchell was away fron 
Des Moines and could not be reache 
for several hours. 
Doctor Hutchinson was born in Lon 
dondery, Canada, Feb. 16, 1861. He 
graduated from Acadia college, Nov 
Scotia, where later he was president 
that institution. His theological train 
ing was received in Rochester and New 
ton. After excellent service in Ka 
as pastor at Topeka for over tweh 
years and at Lawrence for three year 
he came to Iowa about ten years 
ready to serve a small church or a 
one, as God might call. He wa 
tender and yet so strong that he 1 
greatly beloved and appreciated by 
churches. Asa pastor at large he prov 
exceptionally efficient. He was sch 
and competent, and at the same 
kindly and sympathetic with wo 
people. ’ 
His pastor, Rev. T. Craig of the 
church, Des Moines, had charge 0 
funeral services, June 11. Sickness 


the services, but Dr. A. W. Caul, D 
Hugh F. Moore, and Rev. A. G. L 
quist, fellow field workers, had part im 
services. Interment was at Lawre 
Kans. The wife and son and dau 
have the full sympathy of many fr 
all over Iowa and elsewhere. D 
Hutchinson was sixty-five years old 
the time of his death. 

Pastor W. J. Rogers of Muscati 
joices with his people in the s 
growth of the church. Payments 
on the new house of worship have D 
met remarkably well. Baptisms ar 
quent, with sixteen to follow their 
in that ordinance a short time ago. 
church has the largest membership 
any of our churches in Iowa. 
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4 hearty call has come to Rev. Stanley 
(let of Winterset to go to Caldwell, 
aho, a town of 6000 inhabitants. The 
esbyterians have a college located 
Pre with an enrolment of 450. The 
stlook is so promising for a large serv- 
' there that Pastor Gillet is drawn to 
it field though he dislikes to leave his 
ative state. He has been much blessed 
Tiservice at Winterset and that church 
Puctantly yields to the call to the larger 
iid of opportunity. The B. Y. P. U. of 
Mwa will miss our brother, for he has 
ben active and helpful over the state 
fivarious meetings; also in the training 
i100ls for religious education. But we 
| him God speed as he enters upon the 
nw work, Sept. 1. 
’ Pastor J. C. Clark of Emerson directed 
2 only church school in Mills county, 
“m January to May. There were nine- 
7 seven enrolled and a fine interest was 
$0wn. In this line of church life that is 
@uning to mean so much, Mr. Clark has 
ten a leader from the first. He com- 
dies evangelistic effort and educational 
ining to build up a church. 
The First church at Ottumwa looks 
bck upon two years of blessing and 
aievement. A debt of $5000 has been 
pid; the Sunday school has trebled in 
mbers; 125 men are active in giving 
Sength to the school; and the church 
Tis shown hearty appreciation of the 
doors of Pastor R. H. Tharp by adding 
$)0 to his salary. This church has the 
iigest men’s Bible class in Iowa. 
The First church at Cedar Rapids has 
td substantial growth during the past 
yar. Special emphasis is being laid on 
igious education, the program of 
tich includes school of missions, train- 
1; class, newly organized classes in the 
Enday school and a large vacation 
Biool. Additions to the church have 
ben continuous and the pastor, GC. R. 
Grker, has extensive plans for the 
furch program next year. Doctor 
@rker adds to many calls at home, 
slendid directing and leading in music 
1lowa Baptist assembly and other con- 
Ations in the state. He was called 
ton for this service for Iowa’s sixtieth 
Snday-school convention which was 
ld in Burlington, May 5-7, 1925. 
Pastor J. C. Eaton of Fredericksburg 
Xorts a fine interest in the Sunday 
51001 with recent baptisms. 
Pastor E. H. Gillet has finished six 
yars in a second pastorate with the 
rch at Mt. Olive. He and Mrs. Gillet 
arents of Pastor Stanley Gillet) are 
it only strong as leaders in a rural 
urch, but they did excellent service in 
bth West Union for some nine years 
ad in Oelwein, one of our prominent 
lroad towns. They are home from 
a enjoyable trip of several months in 
lifornia. 
Pastor C. W. Fletcher has had 47 
cme into the church at Bedford. For 
ree years the church vacation school 
been held in this church. Once a 
Mnth Bedford has a church night with 
asupper. The occasion is heartily en- 
red. 
Fostering the Reading of the Bible 
Mr. A. P. Speers of Centerville is the 
xderator of Southern association. He 
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is also the president of the Iowa Bap- 
tist brotherhood and one of our leading 
business men in matters of church 
finance. For years he has labored to get 
churches to adopt and practice tithing, 
in order that the large blessing and prac- 
tical benefit of this Bible plan may be 
enjoyed more widely. 

In Southern association many of the 
twenty-seven churches are in the coun- 
try and others are in small villages. In 
order to awaken a deeper interest in 
Bible reading among the members of 
these churches, Mr. Speers started a con- 
test to see which church would report 
to him the largest number of chapters 
read in the Bible for the week. To this 
were added points in attendance, offer- 
ings sent to Baptist headquarters for 
benevolences, and names for the cradle 
roll. Much enthusiasm was awakened 
and many chapters in the Bible were 
read. Missionary offerings were largely 
increased. It was every way a fine piece 
of work for a moderator to direct. The 
different Sunday schools phoned in to 
Mr. Speers at Centerville on Monday 
morning. 

An Ejightieth Anniversary 


A happy occasion for the Aelio and 
Clio societies of Des Moines university 
was June 23. Dr. J. P. Stephenson, con- 
nected with Des Moines college and Des 
Moines university for a half century or 
more, had reached his eightieth birthday. 
The societies met to do him honor. 
President H. L. Stetson, beloved and 
highly honored by hundreds of old-time 
students, was present from Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Dr. N. C. Parish, an alumnus of 
the college, was present, home from his 
field in India where for years he has 
been an active missionary. Telegrams 
were read from Washington, D. C., Ore- 
gon, and other parts of the United 
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Brotherhood 


I I could hold within my hand 
The hammer Jesus swung, 

Not all the gold in all the land, 

Nor jewels countless as the sand, 
All in the balance flung, 

Could weigh the value of that thing 

"Round which his fingers once did 

cling. 


If I could have the table he 
Once made in Nazareth, 
Not all the pearls in all the sea, 
Nor crowns of kings or kings to be 
As long as men have breath, 
Could buy that thing of wood he 
made, 
The Lord of lords who learned a 
trade. 


Yea, but his hammer still is shown 
By honest hands that toil, 
And round His table men sit down; 

And all are equals, with a crown 
Nor gold nor pearls can soil; 
The shop at Nazareth was bare— 
But brotherhood was builded there. 
—Bulletin, Park Avenue church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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States. A loving cup had been given to 
Dean Stephenson at commencement time 
when hé closed his long service with the 
university. President J. W. Million was 
present at the anniversary, with a basket 
of flowers from the summer school and 
a large box of candy. Miss Maude 
Fowler spoke for the Aelios and Mr. 
Frank Dewey for the Clios. A treasure 
box of twenty dollar gold pieces came 
from the societies and a magnificent 
layer cake with blue and white candles. 
The occasion was tender in merriment 
and reminiscences. Doctor Stetson, Doc- 
tor Parish and President Million spoke. 
Doctor Stephenson responded in happy 
and characteristic vein. Des Moines col- 
lege and university students in many 
lands will read this notice with deep 
interest and appreciation for their old 
teacher. 


Montana Musings 
By Ropert W. SHAW 
The Assembly 
This year the Montana Baptists will 
hold their assembly on their own 
grounds. A tract has been secured in 
the Absarokee mountains, about thirty 
miles north of Yellowstone Park, and 
pastors and workmen are now busy get- 
ting up the cabins and other buildings. 
A splendid program has been arranged 
and the faculty is a strong one. Among 
those to take part will be Dr. E. R. 
Brown, Mrs. Carrie A. Robinson, Dr. 
U. M. McGuire, and Dr. O. C. Brown. 
Besides a number of local pastors will 
take part, and Dr. Henry Van Engelen 
of Missoula will be one of the instruc- 
tors. Everything points to one of the 
best assemblies ever held in this state. 
Religious Education 
Owing to the uncertainty of the finan- 
cial situation, it has been decided by the 
board of managers not to engage a di- 
rector of religious education for this 
year. The work has been parceled out 
to the local pastors, and one has been 
appointed in each association to have 
charge of the work. Among those ap- 
pointed are Rev. H. T. Pritchard for the 
Teton association, Dr. Henry Van En- 
gelen for ithe Bitter Root, Revo ZG 
O’Farrell for Silver Bow, Rev. Robert 
Shaw for Gallitan, Dr. W. Holt Smith 
for the Yellowstone,-and Rev. R. D. 
Brittain for the Musselshell. It is hoped 
that an institute can be held in each of 
the associations during the fall and win- 
ter months. 
The Summer Months 
The people of this state, like the peo- 
ple of other states, take their vacations 
seriously, and as a result there is quite 
a let-down in the church work during 
the summer. However, encouraging re- 
ports come of churches that are holding 
on as usual, with the results that bless- 
ings are coming to the churches. 
Other Notes 
Rev. Roy E. Reece returned to Bel- 
grade on July 11 from a trip to Indiana. 
This trip back to the home state was 
of a more serious nature than other trips, 
for the genial pastor of Belgrade and 
Manhattan brought back one of In- 
diana’s girls as his wife. The friends 
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and members of the church at Belgrade 
met them at the train and gave them a 
royal welcome home. 3 

Dr. E. R. Curry is kept busy with the 
work of this state. What Montana lacks 
in churches is more than made up in the 
distance that has to be traveled between 
churches. He preached for the First 
church at Bozeman, his old pastorate, 
on May 31, and returned twice for fu- 
nerals while the pastor, Rev. Robert W. 
Shaw, was moving his family to the 
field. 

A closer relationship between the Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists of this state 
is made possible in the joint support of 
the Polytechnic institute at Billings. 
One-half of the members of the board 
of trustees are to be Baptists, and just 
now it so happens that the dean, L. R. 
Foote, is a Baptist and one of the lead- 
ing members of the First church at 
Billings. It is hoped that Baptists will 
send their children to this school if it 
is possible to do so. 


Wisconsin News Letter 
By R. C. SPEER 
Utilizing the Vacation Period 

The growth in the number of our Bap- 
tist churches which are putting on the 
church vacation school, is very gratify- 
ing. A few years ago there were but 
three such schools in Milwaukee, this 
year there were ten. The Council of 
Churches served as a clearing house for 
all churches in furnishing supplies and 
in training workers. Rev. L. B. Holzer 
of North Avenue church was chairman 
of the general committee. All over the 
state new schools were started this year. 
One of the finest beginnings was made 
at Oshkosh where Rev. W. S. Ryder had 
a splendid school with 133 enrolled. Rev. 
H. E. Mansfield put on a_ successful 
school at Honey Creek, thus showing 
what can be done in a rural field. Rev. 
G. C. Alborn at Superior made a begin- 
ning with a fine school. 
Green Lake Assembly July 27-Aug. 7 

This summer’s assembly has become 
the rallying point of the young Baptist 
hosts of Wisconsin. This year a strong 
faculty is chosen and a good time 
promised. The enrolment, to date, has 
smashed all previous’ records. It 
promises to double the attendance of last 
year. Rev. C. C. Browne, director of re- 
ligious education, has put much time and 
work into the perfecting of these plans. 

Note and Comment 

The North Avenue church Sunday 
heard a message from Professor Louis 
Kaiser of Rochester, N. Y. He addressed 
the Men’s Brotherhood in the park in the 
afternoon. He later addressed the state 
organization of young people from our 
German Baptist churches, at Racine. 

The Tabernacle church on July 22 held 
their first quarterly business meeting and 
covenant meeting. Two were received 
for baptism and five by letter. During 
the pastor’s vacation in August they an- 
nounce the following pulpit treats: Aug. 
2 and 9, Rev. Chas. A. Carman, Gales- 
burg, Ill.; Aug. 16, 23, 30, Rev. Raymond 
B. Stevens, of Grand Island, Nebr. 

South church, Milwaukee, has already 
felt the pulse of quickened activity under 


their new pastor, Rev. Geo. B. Davis. He 
leads a fine vacation school. Wauwa- 
tosa had an old hand at the wheel for 
their school in the pastor, Rev. F. H. 
Fahringer. These good brethren bring 
much with them to the church life of 
Milwaukee. Calvary, negro church, is in 
the field with a vacation school. 

President Hoben of Kalamazoo, Rev. 
E. R. McKinney of Carbondale, Ill., and 
many other resting workers have been 
enjoying the lake scenery of Wisconsin. 
No better place can be found. 


The Minnesota Danish Nor- 


wegian Baptist Conference 

Held at the Sparta Church, Wegdahl, 
Minn., May 28-31 
By H. G. JORGENSON 

The conference opened Thursday eve- 
ning with a lively song service conducted 
by Rev. J. A. Moe of the Artichoke’ Lake 
church, Correll; scripture reading by Rev. 
C. HY Bolvig=and® prayereby Reve: 
Breding. Rev. Harold Olson, pastor of 
the Sparta church welcomed the dele- 
gates and visitors. Rev. J. R. Brygger, 
president of the conference, replied to the 
welcome. The Sparta men’s quartet 
sang, after which the chairman of the 
conference appointed the following com- 
mittees: Nominating, Rev. J. A. Moe, 
Alfred Danielsen, Mrs. William Dahl. 
Registration, Miss Sophy Samdahl, Miss 
Emma E. Anderson. Obituary, Mrs. 
P. E. Satrum, Rev. C. H. Bolvig. Reso- 
lution, Rev. H. G. Jorgenson, Rev. O. 
Breding, Rev. I. Fredmund. Auditing, 
Mrs. A. A. Ohrn, Mrs. Christiansen. For 
place and speaker for next year’s confer- 
ence, Rev. C. L. Jensen, A. N. Arnson. 

Rev. A. Petersen of Storden gave the 
annual sermon. His text was taken from 
Matt. 8:9; “Comes go.” 

On Friday morning the nominating 
committee reported the following: Rev. 
O. Breding, president; Rev. C. H. Bol- 
vig, vice-president; Rev. I. Fredmund, 
secretary; Rev. H. G. Jorgenson, assist- 
ant secretary;.Mr. Wm. Dahl, treasurer; 
mission committee members—Mr. A. N. 
Arnson, Rey. Ole Larson, Rev. A. W. 
Warren, Mr. A. E. Carlsen, Rev. Alf. 
Danielsen. These were all elected. It 
was decided that Rev. J. R. Brygger and 
Rev. Harold Olson, together with the 
pastor of the church where the next an- 
nual meeting is to be held, shall serve 
on the program committee. Rev. Ole 
Larson was elected representative on the 
state convention board. 

Reports from the different churches 
were read by the secretary after which 
verbal reports were given by delegates 
present. Mr. Wm. Dahl read his report 
of the treasury from which it appeared 
that more than $5,000 had been given 
to missions alone during the last fiscal 
year. Rev. C. H. Bolvig, missionary to 
the Danes in the state, gave his report 
from which it appeared that he has 
traveled, in the interest of missions, by 
train and automobile, 21,802 miles; has 
preached 275 sermons; attended 186 
prayer meetings, visited 962 homes, sold 
127 books and seventeen Bibles, given 
away 15,203 tracts, seventeen people have 
professed conversions under the broth-- 
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er’s preaching and seven of these hay 
also been baptized. He has officiated a 
four funerals and conducted two com 
munion services. | 

Rev. Ole Larson of Minneapolis, vet 
eran missionary (now retired) the: 
summarized his experiences of man) 
years in many states. In his earlier ex 
periences as a preacher, he said that hy 
often felt that the service rendered wa) 
very poor, but then he could always com 
fort himself with the fact that the salary 
received corresponded to the servic 
rendered. He served in his first call fo; 
three years without one cent as pay al 
the time he was there. On Friday after 
noon the women’s session was held 
Mrs. P. E. Satrum of Minneapolis led th 
devotional service, after which the presi 
dent, Mrs. Alfred Danielsen of West 
brook, took charge. The following com 
mittees were elected: Nominating, Mrs 
A. N. Arnson, Wegdahl, Mrs. A. A 
Ohrn, Minneapolis, Miss Josephine John 
son, Lake Lillian. Auditing, Mrs. J. A 
Haga, Granite Falls, Mrs. A. N. Arnson 
Weegdahl. 

Miss Emma E. Anderson, church mis: 
sionary from Minneapolis, gave an im 
spiring talk on Rom. 1:14, “I am debtoi 
both to the Greeks, and to the barbarians 
both to the wise, and to the unwise.’ 
Mrs. A. A. Ohrn, also of Minneapolis 
followed with a brief talk on the “Golder 
Anniversary of the Woman’s Home Mis: 
sion Society.” 

The following officers were elected 
President, Mrs. Alfred Danielsen, West: 
brook; vice-president, Mrs. H. G. Jorgen: 
son, McIntosh; secretary, Mrs. P. E 
Satrum, Minneapolis; treasurer, Mrs. A 
Petersen, Storden. It was decided thai 
the officers of the society should alsc 
serve on the program committee. 

Friday evening Rev. Alfred Danielser 
of Westbrook preached on: “The In 
comparable Christ.” 

Saturday morning Doctor Hargreaves 
of Carlton college brought a greeting 
from that institution to the conference, 
after which the state convention secre 
tary, Rev. E. H. Rasmussen of Minne- 
apolis, spoke of the achievements of the 
year just closed and the outlook of the 
future. He said that although we did 
not reach our goal financially, yet it has 
been the most prosperous year of out 
denomination. “If all the converts, whe 
have been won during the year on foreign 
fields alone, were placed in line four 
abreast, and should march by in a great 
procession at an ordinary rate of speed, 
it would take six hours for all of them te 
pass by.” He said that Minnesota was 
no exception to the rule. Great victories 
have also been won here. The future 1s 
even brighter than the past, and we may 
look for wonderful blessings from God 
as we go on. Brother Rasmussen eX 
pressed, in closing, the wish that the 
churches would remember him and his 
work in their petitions before almighty 
God. y 

Next on the program was the young 
people’s session which was in charge ol 
Rev. H. G. Jorgenson of McIntosh. 
Oral reports from the several young peo- 
ple’s societies were given, after which 
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Rev. J. A. Moe of Correll developed the 
topic: “Is There a Need of a Deeper 
Christian Responsibility among Our 
Young People and How Can It Be 
Developed?” 

Saturday afternoon Rev. I. Fredmund, 
»f Albert Lea spoke on “Sunday School 
?roblems in the City,” and Rev. C. L. 
fensen of Walworth, on “Sunday School 
?roblems in the Country.” 


|The committee on place and speaker 
-eported: “None of the churches has sent 
‘nvitation to the conference or offered 
o entertain it, therefore this committee 
uggests that this question be left with 
he program committee to decide. 
Bence Harold Olson, pastor of the 
yparta and Lake Lillian churches, is 


- 


ba to give the annual sermon.” 


At four o’clock the delegates and visi- 
ors were taken on a tour, guided by 
\. N. Arnson of Wegdahl. He led the 
ray first through Montevideo and on 
9 Camp Release Park. After a short 
top the party was guided down the 
outh River road to Granite falls power 
lant. The return trip was made by 
ray of M. M. Sandberg’s farm, where 
ie Sparta ladies,had everything in readi- 
ess for a wiener roast and picnic sup- 
er on the bank of a beautiful creek in 
Ir. Sandberg’s pasture. 


On Saturday evening Rev. I. Fred- 
yund of Albert Lea, preached on Isaiah 
fee 12: “Watchman, what of the 
ight? Watchman, what of the night? 
nd the watchman said: ‘The evening 
ometh.’ ” 


Sunday was the big day when many of 
ie folks from the nearest churches came 
_) take in the last day of the conference. 
_eedless to say that the church building 
as too small. The morning service was 
onducted in the Norwegian language. 
fter inspiring congregational singing 
id by Rev. Bolvig, Rev. H. G. Jorgenson 
vad from Acts second chapter and Rev. 
R. Brygger offered prayer. The chair- 
an read the resolution expressing 
tanks to the Sparta church, its pastor 
ad the Swensson family for their kind 


inal he, | 
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hospitality to delegates and visitors. Rev. 
O. Breding, general missionary for the 
Norwegian Baptists in the United States 
and Canada, preached on “The Road to 
Pentecost Heights.” The Sunday school 
session was led by Rev. J. R. Brygger, 
of Tyler. In the afternoon Rev. C. H. 
Bolvig of Mankato spoke on the text: 
“Here I am Lord, send me,” and con- 
ducted a rousing consecration service, in 
which many took part in testimony and 
prayer. 

The climax came in the evening. Miss 
Irene Murray, evangelistic singer, led the 
half-hour song service after which Mr. 
Breding offered prayer. The registra- 
tion committee reported that twenty-nine 
delegates and fifty-seven visitors from 
other churches had registered during the 
conference. Miss Alma Reiber, evangel- 
ist, delivered a touching message on, “Is 
Jesus Real to You?” The conference 
closed with prayer and as we went to 
our respective fields of labor it was with 
the knowledge that the Spirit of God 
had been in our midst. 


THE OLD CHURCH BUILDING AT 
INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN. 


: THE NEW INTERNATIONAL. FALLS CHURCH AND PARSONAGE 
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A Busy Year in Minnesota 


With the service at International Falls, 
Minn., Sunday morning, July 5, Rev. 
Earle D. Sims, “church invigorator” of 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
society closed a one year’s engagement 
with the Minnesota State Convention. 
The first three months were spent at 
Spring Valley, Minn., which resulted in 
the making new of the church organiza- 
tion and the church building, and the 
locating of a pastor on the field. 


The last nine months have been spent 
at International Falls, a community of 
6000 people and located on _ the 
Canadian border. This is a center of 
lumber, pulp and paper mills and there 
are hundreds and hundreds of laboring 
people live here. The Baptist church 
was the first church organized in the 
town—over twenty years ago—but as the 
town increased the church went down. 

Mr. Sims found a little 24 by 40 frame 
church building and little ragged frame 
parsonage about abandoned and located 
on the finest corner lot of the wicked 
town. He held two weeks of meetings 
and great interest was awakened, and 
then, conducting regular services in the 
church building, he rebuilt the parsonage 
at a cost of $2000 and made it modern 
and attractive. Next, moving all the 
services of the church over to the par- 
sonage, he removed the old frame church 
building to the back yard, turned it 
around to the sunshine, dug a basement 
40 by 72, brought the old building to 
the center of the new basement and built 
on both sides, making one of the pretti- 
est and most up-to-date church build- 
ings of Minnesota. When completed and 
equipped the work cost $16,000. It is 
said to be the most modern, beautiful 
and best equipped church building in 
Minnesota. 


Mr. Sims could find only about a dozen 
members to the church when he com- 
menced his labors here, but over twenty 
new members have been added and all 
the work reorganized. Mr. Sims raised 
all the money to pay for this work ex- 
cept about $700 which stands as a debt 
against the church and which will be 
taken care of easily. The Minnesota state 
Convention stood tobly back of the 
work and back of Mr. Sims and made 
the great victory possible. 

The Ladies’ Aid, Sunday school, B. Y. 
P. U., and the church in fact, were all 
reorganized, June 7-21. Mr. Sims closed 
two weeks’ revival meetings on Sunday, 
June 21, with a baptismal service and 
dedication, many other ministers assist- 
ing in the dedication service. A pastor’s 
salary was also arranged for. Rev. E. L. 
True of Minneapolis has accepted the 
call to become pastor. With his wife 
and daughter he is now on the field. 
During his labors with the Inter- 
national Falls church, Brother Sims took 
hold of the church at Little Fork, Minn., 
and preached there every Sunday eve- 
ning for eight months, also conducting 
a two weeks’ evangelistic campaign, 
nights only, which resulted in putting 
a baptistry into the church and baptizing 
a number of people. Rev. Oscar Mag- 
nuson of Hastings, Minn., was called for 
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full-time pastor and took up the work 
the first Sunday in June. 


Mr. Sims also conducted a two-weeks'’ 
meeting at South International Falls, in 
the schoolhouse, and there were many 
conversions. A fine Sunday school of 
eighty scholars was started and Mr. Sims 
preached every Wednesday evening. 

He also found time to conduct a two 
weeks meetings at Ft. Francis, the 
Canadian side of the town. Here there 
were twenty additions to the Ft. Francis 
Baptist church and at the last service 
of the meetings Mr. Sims raised $1600 
to make over the old building. On 
Friday night, June 19 he assisted Rev. 
C. H. Schutt of Toronto in dedicating 
the new church building at Ft. Francis; 
$2300 was spent in making the building 
new and the pastor’s salary was raised 
two hundred dollars. 

On Sunday, July 5, after Brother Sims 
had preached his last sermon the church 
had a banquet in the basement and many 
kind words of appreciation were spoken, 
During the year in Minnesota Mr. Sims 
preached in thirty-four different places, 
conducted six evangelistic campaigns, 
held 393 services, made 1500 visits, bap- 
tized fifty-two people, made four build- 
ings new—working most every day with 


The New Role of 
A Modern Hospital 


che past this was eter the 
case when a hospital was 
thought of asa place of last 


resort. 

The modern hospital has 
assumed a new role. Pa- 
tients requiring minor op- 
erations and having casual 
needs are now cared for in a 
hospital and benefit from 
the organization which this 
modern institution affords. 
Where hospitals are accessible 
most obstetrical cases are also 
cared for in a hospital with 
its twenty-four hour service 
and complete equipment 
rather than in the home. 

In the divisionof com- 
munity responsibilities which 
this generation has seen, the 
modern hospital has truly as- 
sumed its role of caring for 


the sick. 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST 
HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
EARL STREET AT THE INDIAN MOUNDS 


SAINT PAUL 
No. 9 of Series 


hammer, saw and tools—located three 
pastors, dedicated three church build- 
ings and one parsonage and raised 
$24,905. 


On July 19 Mr. Sims opened an evan- 
gelistic campaign at Mountain Home, 
Idaho. 


Report of the Findings Com- 
mittee for Annual Board 
Meeting of the W.A.B.F.M.S. 
Seattle, June 24-27, 1925 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission society has been one of 
prayer, reflection, and action upon wo- 
man’s share of the great foreign mission 
cause. It is noted that each year brings 
fresh evidence that the national society 
is increasingly reaching the women of 
the churches through the efficiency ot 
our district, state, and local representa- 
tives. We express thankfulness to God 
for the development of this useful or- 
ganization, and remember (1) that the 
power working through these plans is 
God in us; (2) that the plans and meth- 
ods are never ends, but applicable and 
subservient to the great command, “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel.” 

This dominant purpose has been very 
evident in the meetings of the board. 


Genial and constructive discussion have 


marked its every session. We wish to 
express our appreciation for the resource- 
fulness and understanding of our presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. E. Goodman, to whom is 
due in large measure the clarity of vtsion 
and the harmony of conclusion. 

We have missed a kindly face and a 
ready mind in the absence from our 
midst of Mrs. T. E. Adams, who so re- 
cently has been called to the greater joy 
above, and we record our gratitude that 
through this first decade of the organiza- 
tion of the union society, we have had 
her counsel and friendship. 

There are other members of our board 
and staff, who, because of frail health 
or the call of home duties, could not be 
with us. These have been much in our 
thoughts and prayers. 

We note with joy the wealth of leader- 
ship given to our society and take just 
pride in the continued brilliant achieve- 
ments of some who are no longer filling 
official positions on our board. 


Financial Situation 


It is evident that the financial condi- 
tion of the denomination and of our 
Woman’s Foreign Mission society in 
particular is very much on the hearts of 
the members of the board. We deeply 
deplore the facts brought out in the 
financial report that in spite of careful 
economy in expenditure and the ex- 
tremely low overhead for a business of 
such large proportions, and the opening 
of no new work, we have reached the 
end of the year with a deficiency of in- 
come. Added to this the fact that we 
shall undoubtedly be asked to operate on 
a smaller budget the coming year, we 
face a serious crippling of our work. 
Because there is no leeway in our budget 
and because of the impracticability of 
bringing missionaries home since the ex- 


pense of passage would more than ex’ 
ceed the cost of keeping them on the 
field, there seems no possibility of meet 
ing a further cut. 
We therefore recommend that th 
board urge the serious consideration o} 
the churches along the following lines 
(1) To make it a matter of individua’ 
responsibility to see that at least one. 
twelfth of the amount of the church’ 
allotment be sent to headquarter; 
monthly, thereby putting into effect th 
slogan, “Stimulate interest and say 
interest.” (2) To advocate the study an¢ 
practice of the principles of stewardship 
placing emphasis during the year upor 
tithing as a sure means of bringing inte 
our treasury a larger amount of money 
and a spiritual blessing to those prac: 
ticing it. 4 
Prayer | 
We find a very evident desire in this 
board that prayer should be given ¢ 
larger place in the program of the com 
ing year both in group organizations and 
among individuals, realizing the supreme 
importance of keeping warm and vita 
the current of communication betweer 
the great source of power, Jesus Christ 
and the individual soul.. We therefore 
recommend: (1) That a prayer repre 
sentative in each district board be ap 
pointed, to whom the emergencies thai 
often arise at headquarters or on the fielé 
may be immediately communicated sc 
that concerted prayer may be offered at 
once for these needs. (2) That while al) 
should pray daily. for all our fields, it is 
especially important at the present mo- 
ment to pray earnestly for our missions 
and missionaries in China in the unsettlec 
and turbulent conditions of life in thai 
country today. 
Deductions from District Reports | 
We believe there has been an increasec 
interest on the part of all women in the 
program of the national society as evi- 
denced by the large and varied work ir 
the districts this past year. It is obvious 
that certain general trends of thoumld 
underlie the united emphasis placed 
certain types of activity. 4 
We would call the attention of the 
board to the apparent urgency of giving 
to the churches the facts concerning the 
desperate needs on the mission fields 
coe ‘visualizing the budget.” 


‘ We further note that our districts have 


unitedly used the missionary letters i 
papers, folders or mimeographed sheet: 
to acquaint the women with our mi 
sionary activity, and have found it a ‘| 
paying expenditure of time and money. 

We call attention to the fact that the 
White Cross has become a large fag 
in concreting our missionary work. 
responsibility is now one of guiding @ 
perfecting this large activity. 

We sense a unanimity of feeling on | 
part of the board that this is the ti 
when it is imperative for us to stres 
college counselor work and a study 
the facts regarding the small proport 
of Baptist young people in the scho 
of higher learning. Recognizing this 
a contributing cause, and the inabi 
to send those already anxious and 
pared to go to the foreign field as_ 
immediate cause of the decrease in num 
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' Station WCOY - 


aytis is station WCOY (We Count On You), broad- 
casting from the third floor of the _ Immanuel Bldg., 
office of THE BAPTIST, at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


“Elijah Squirk, deacon of the Baptist church on Swank 
Creek, is with us tonight and will give the talk. This is 
Mr. Squirk.” 


“Evenin’, friends. I sure hope you hear me. But this 
talkin’ into a little jigger not bigger’n our alarm clock 
flabbergasts me. It seems like talking to nothin’ and is 
a heap like talkin’ to yourself. Talkin’ to yourself out 
our way is looked on as a bit loony. 


“The folks here in the office want me to tell you 
about our church and how the folks that took the paper 
is enjoyin’ it. Our church is composed of members from 
everywhere. Obe Pulverizer and me was born right out 
there on the creek. We are native sons so to speak. And 
we have took the paper for years. It has changed names 
and editors a few times but it suited us pretty well. We 
wanted to know what was goin’ on in the world. So when 
the offer of eight months for $1 came along, Obe and 
me determined to canvass the creek and get some new 
readers. But I told you about that before. Now I will 
tell you who took it and something about them. 


“The first two names we got was Mrs. Ira Smith 
and Jabez Jones. These families was from Missouri and 
sure had to be showed. Jake Sands, he is a strong land- 
marker and came here from Oregon. Sid Brown is a 
real Yankee and used to live ina shoe town in Mass. Then 
Dave Oberholtzer is our other German family from Penn- 
sylvania. They are what is called Pennsylvania Dutch, 
uncommon industrious and thrifty. Aunt Mary Landers 
is a widow and they came here from York state where 
her man had a little grape farm. Alec Grebb, nicknamed 
“Slow Alec.” had so much malaria down in southern 
Texas that he was yellow even to the whites of his eyes 
and was slowed down, so to speak, for life. Hiram 
Plunkett is our joker. He used to live in Kansas and 


that way by being burned out by Kansas drouths. And 
the last two to subscribe was Joshua Sinker and Lafe 
Parker from Indiana. They are 100 per cent Hoosiers 
but as different as could be. Josh was jest a plain regular 
Baptist and Lafe was a General Baptist. 


“There has been more talk and discussion about re- 
ligion in the church than we ever heerd before. No two 
of our folks have just precisely the same ideas. And nat- 
urally, seein’ that THE BAPTIST is sure to turn up at 
every meetin’ or where people goes visitin’, they is quite 
a few who sees it and reads it who aint takin’ it yet. One 
of these families is that of Simon Flint. Simon is the 
other deacon beside me and Obed. Simon come here 
from Tennessee. He is a Primitive Baptist and he pro- 
nounces it, “B-a-b-t-i-s.” He is strong agin missionary 
work an’ says when God A’mighty wants to save the 
heathens he will tend to that without our meddlin’ in. 
He is sure strong for the sovereign grace of God and 
plore communion and agin havin’ an organ in the meetin’ 

ouse. 


“Now mebbe you can see what a time Obed and me 
had in gettin’ these folks to take the paper. But stickin’ 
to it won. And the first surprise we got was the an- 
nouncement by our pastor, Elder Jonas Van Squeak, that 
he would stay another year with us. Folks seemed more 
interested at once and every week in Sunday school or 
prayer meetin’, some one is tellin’ what he read in THE 
BAPTIST. They don’t always agree. But they talk 
about it. Ali these big collections, and revivals and peo- 
ple gettin’ religion and bein’ baptized,—it makes ’em gap 
for breath. ‘We bin asleep out here,’ says Jake Sands. ‘We 
bin long on talk and doctrine and short on grace and 
works,’ he says. Jake is powerful sot in his ways and the 
fact that he is all stirred up is a good sign fer rain. It 
seems like the first big drops is already fallin’. Mebbe 
I’ll be in again next week. Goodnight, folks.” 


“WCOY, Chicago. You have just listened to Elijah 
Squirk of Swank Creek. Mr. Squirk has consented to talk 
for us again in the near 
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er of those applying to us for foreign 
ervice, we feel grave concern for the 
ature conduct of our work. 

We feel that underlying all giving 
-aere must be information and interest, 
nd call particular attention to the hope- 
al prospects in this connection indicated 
y an increased attendance this past year 
t the schools of missions and summer 
ssemblies, and by the distinct gain in 

wery district in the reading of mission- 

ry literature. 


Peace 


Believing that stress must ever be laid 
pon the promotion of peace throughout 
te world and that these days in particu- 
rt require thought and prayer pursuant 
lereto on the part of every Christian, 
e dedicate ourselves to the cause of 
yeace on earth, good will to men.” To 
lat end we recommend the widespread 
‘ading of the new book, “On Earth 
eace,” and the conscious endeavor to 
crease the efficiency and deepen the 
virituality of our mission work in China 
at it may stand a bulwark in the midst 
a warring people. 
Our Foreign Field 

With thankful hearts we acknowledge 
é€ many blessings which have come to 
ir work on the foreign field during the 
ist year. In spite of anti-religious 
iovements, the reports from the field 
dicate that we are gaining ground as 


EO 


| 
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has the dryest humor you ever heard of. 


Says he got Goodnight.” 


shown by the fact that more conversions 
have been made than ever before. We 
marvel at the devoted and sacrificial life 
of our missionaries, and urge that every- 
thing be done—both during their time of 
service on the field and furlough in the 
homeland—to conserve their health and 
strength. 


During the past year thirty-six of our 
missionaries have had serious illnesses 
due in large part to the increased press- 
ure brought about by a decreasing corps 
of workers, there being eight less in ac- 
tive service than a year ago. To relieve 
this situation we are sending only three 
new missionaries. We believe that our 
society should no longer permit our mis- 
sionaries to bear the burden of our de- 
creased giving at home, thereby jeopard- 
izing the life and service of our workers 
on the foreign field. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, your committee recom- 
mends that indsmuch as no amount of 
budget adjustment can cope with the fur- 
ther decrease in the income of the so- 
ciety and that whole fields must be closed 
and our devoted girls dismissed as our 
representatives enlisted for service of the 
Master—our board refer this to our con- 
stituency for their ultimate decision. 

Conscious of the sacred trust which 
God has given to us in this missionary 
enterprise and remembering that with 


future. Signing off until Aug. 15. 


God all things are possible, we believe 
that in a new dedication to sacrifice and 
prayer we as Baptist women shall find a 
solution in this dark hour, and disappoint 
him not who has said, “Feed my sheep.” 
Mrs. J. L. Reiru, Chairman; 
Mrs. A. J. Gates, 
Mrs. G. W. Tarr. 


Rey. ALLAN NETTLEMAN of Des Moines, 
Iowa, will supply the Ashland Avenue 
church of Toledo, Ohio, on Aug. 30. 


Want Ads 


Washington, D. ©. Travelers by automo- 
bile or train will find excellent accommoda- 
tions, homelike rooms, downtown, close to 
the White House. Two blocks from the new 
Washington Auditorium. Suites with 
private baths for large or small parties. 
Running water in all rooms. Restaurants 
near. Large, brick garage on premises. Free 
city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. <Ad- 
dress Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G” St., Northwest. 


a ee ee 
Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available as 
pulpit supply during July and August. He 
is also booking evangelistic appointments 
for the fall and winter. For open dates, 
terms, and references, address 3938 North 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 
SE ee ee i ee ee EE 


Silver Cross Hospital of Joliet, Ill., offers 
a three-year course in the School of Nurs- 
ing, accredited by state and class A, Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons. Beautifully 
located. Modern Nurses’ Home. Minimum 
education or requirements two year High 
School. Curriculum taught by Instructress 
of Nurses. Address Superintendent of 
Nurses, 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


Rev. GOODWIN WEBSTER of the class of 
1921, Crozer Theological seminary, was 
recently ordained in the Calvary church, 
Hopewell, N. J. The moderator was 
Rev. J. B. Gilman of New Brunswick, 
N. J., and the clerk, Rev. Edward W. 
Miller of Flemington, N. J. Doctor 
Evans of the Crozer seminary preached 
the ordination sermon. 

Rev. W. S. Ryper, pastor of the First 
church, Oshkosh, Wis., assisted by eleven 
teachers, closed a successful vacation 
school with an enrolment of 133. 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
elety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Hxecu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missien Society, Miss Alice M. Ffudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paiel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two liyes the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, M 
Church BELLS PEALS 


BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


THE First cHuRCH, Visalia, Calif., Rev. 
C. M. Northrup, pastor, has a flourishing 
life. Since Apr. 1 there have been 
twenty-three additions—twelve by bap- 
tism, eight by letter and three by ex- 
perience. The church conducts a live 
Japanese mission. As a bit of service 
to the community the church is install- 
ing a Sanitary drinking fountain in front 
of its building. 

THE First CHURCH, Portland, Me., Rev. 
William S. Jacobs, pastor, carries this 
legend on its summer calendar: ‘‘Maine’s 
largest Protestant church. We preach 
Christ crucified and risen.” Rev. Homer 
S. Bryant will begin on Sept. 1 as as- 
sistant pastor and director of religious 
education. 


Rev. A. A. HoLMEs, pastor of the church 
at Bismarck, N. D., is slowly recovering 
from an illness which has prevented him 
from active labors for a few weeks. 


Rev. JoSEPH LOKEN, a worker with the 
Sunday School Union, was regularly or- 
dained to the Baptist ministry by the 
church at Huntley, Minn., on June 29, 
1925. 


Rev. S. J. Rincrose of Rhode Island has 
been called to supply the church at Win- 
nebago, Minn., with a view to becoming 
the regular pastor. 


Rev. W. D. Futter, pastor at Lincoln, 
Minn., has the joy of seeing an increas- 
ing class of candidates for baptism. All 
departments of the church are flourish- 
ing. 

Rev. G. M. CALDWELL, pastor at Lake 
Crystal, Minn., received five new mem- 
bers on July 12. On July 7 the church 
gave the pastor a birthday surprise party 
and presented him with a purse of 
money. 

Dr. J. WxHitcomMB BrouGHER of Los An- 
geles is spending the summer at his 
rural home at Gearhart, Ore. 

Rev. W. E. Darrow, pastor of the South- 
west church, St. Louis, Mo., has re- 
ceived fifty-eight new members during 
the past year and rejoices in progress 
on all lines. A new building is. being 
contemplated. 

Dr. L. D. LAMSON HAS RESIGNED as 
pastor of the church at Dixon, IIl., and 
will devote his whole time to evangelistic 
work. He will send a copy of his 
sermon, “Will the Old Book Stand the 
Test?” to any one on request. 

(Continued on page 840) 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free, 


Scholarships Available to Approved Students. 
Seminary Within Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia. 
Seminary’s Relations to University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer of the follow- 


ing courses: 


I.—Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors. 
II.—Course with special emphasis on Religious Education. 


Degrees of B.D. or A.M. 


U1.—tTraining for Advanced Scholarship. Graduate Course. 


Degrees of Th.M. or Ph.D 
Address, 


MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., 


Seminary. Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 


Seminary and University. 


Seminary and University. 


President, 


Chester, Pa. 
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THE BAPTIS' 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesa 
for August 16 | 


TEMPERANCE LESSON 
Lesson Text: Gal. 5:13-24. Golden Ten 
Gal. 6:7 


Temperance in the sense of abstainin, 
from the use of intoxicating drink as. 
beverage is a topic always in order be 
cause, despite the constitutional proy) 


_sion prohibiting the manufacture, trans 


portation and sale of strong drink i in an: 
form as a beverage, there are lawles 
men who live by bootlegging. Stimula 
tion by artificial means such as alcoho 
will always have its appeal to man: 
people and this gives the bootlegger hi 
approach to the customer who is seekin; 
to have his jaded nerves whipped up b) 
the resilience that intoxicating drini 
provides. | 


The Principle of Temperance 

Paul knew nothing about the moder 
laws that exist for prohibiting the liquo 
traffic. In fact there was no liquo 
traffic in the modern sense in Paul’s day 
Drunkenness was pretty general, espe 
cially among the Gentiles; but there wer 
no great organized commercial interest; 
engaged in creating the demand fo: 
strong drink. Wine was the chief intoxi. 
cant and no questions were raised as t¢ 
the percentage of alcohol it contained 
Men everywhere seemed to be free tc 
drink as much wine as they could affor¢ 
to make or to buy, and there were nc 
restrictions as to the manufacture anc 
sale of strong drink. Therefore the onl) 
appeal Paul could use was the appea 
to personal temperance, and this appea 
was made on the basis of principle 
Temperance, according to principle, is < 
fruit of the Spirit and drunkenness is ¢ é 
work of the flesh. Both temperance anc 
drunkenness prove their character in the 
court of experience. Drunkenness stands 
self-condemned because of the company 
it keeps and because of the consequences 
it entails. When a habit is found hob. 
nobbing with adultery, fornication, un- 
cleanness, lasciviousness, hatred, wrath 
strife and murder, it is mighty good evi 
dence that such a habit is inherently bad 
Temperance or self-control, as it is now 
translated, stands self-justified because of 
its high moral quality and its fine spirit: 
ual results. On this principle Paul built 
his argument for temperance. 


The Practice of Temperance 
Temperance should be practiced not 
primarily because legal statute says, 
“Thou shalt not,” but because eternal 
law, written in the constitution of the 
human heart, forbids any indulgence that 
breaks down self-control and moral 
character. This is Paul’s argument for 
temperance. He insists on liberty as 
against outward compulsion of any kind, 
but liberty only within the limits of what 
is good and true. Liberty must always 
be used in love, and love is a social 
energy directed by the will toward 
ethical and spiritual standards. Two 
forces are ever at work, the flesh and the 
Spirit. One disintegrates: the other 
builds up. In the realm of the Spirit we 
find love, and love is the only antidote 
for all the works of the flesh; and love is 


| 
| 


. 
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‘je only tap root out of which all the 
wits of the Spirit can grow. Love needs 
_jsistance in order to release its energy, 
verefore “they that are Christ’s crucify 


the flesh with the affections and lusts,” 
and by “walking in the Spirit” as a daily 
privilege the flesh is powerless in its 
influence upon them. 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


FOUR eleven-letter words cross on the outside of this puzzle and there are 


eight six-letter words which meet at the center. 


Once you get the long 


ones you will have many clues to those which lead in to the central cross 


from the outside. 


En 
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How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (17) 


4 To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
j ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 


words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 


The first letter of each word is 


} indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 
j It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct 


These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 


When 


j. the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 


HORIZONTAL 


-A tear in a garment 
-What the Roman soldiers gambled with 
—-A crawling insect (I Kings 8:37) 
1-Negative 
1—Demand 
1-Suffix of comparative degree 
1-A prophetess in Jerusalem (Luke 2:36) 
1-To lay down stones to walk on 
2—-Suffix denoting a race or tribe 
2—-A Greek letter 
2—What the children of Israel crossed when 
leaving Egypt 
2—King to whom the proverbs are addressed 
2—One wko makes a public proclamation 
(Dan. 3:4) 
2-A Greek letter 
2—-Exclamation 
—Roman weapon (pl.) 
3-Gate-keepers after the return from cap- 
| tivity (Ezra 2:42) 
3~Everybody 
3—Time of life 
3~What we breathe 
'-A receptacle for spices or flowers 
—A district of Assyria (Ezek. 23:23) 
—Latin for ‘‘and” 
4-A form of verse 
—Take note (Latin abbr.) 
4—Places where an army rested 
(Second person singular pronoun (poetic) 
-A prophet or holy man 


me ne oe 


VERTICAL 


-—Egyptian god 

-A volcano on the Mediterranean 
-A prefix meaning negation 

-To voyage from place to place 

-A son of Joktan (Gen. 10:27) 


and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
| incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle 


6—Forty-nine (Roman numerals) 

7—To strike the hands together 

8—Each (abbr.) 

9—To study or to ponder 

10—Psalm (abbr.) 

11—What Paul saw on Patmos 

12—A stake (Isa. 41:7) 

15—To peruse 

17—Belonging to the son of Simeon (Num. 
26:12) 

19—A servant of King Josiah (II Kings 22:12) 

24—Organ of hearing 


Solution of Puzzle in lust issue 
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26—Epoch 

29—To redeem 

30—Woman who wanted the head of John the 
Baptist 

3{—Belonging to a descendant of Asher (I 
Chr. 7:35) 

32—Member of a wandering desert tribe 

37—Every single one 

38—In possession of one’s right mind 

41—Deus Populi (abbr.) 

44—-New, Testament (abbr.) 

45—Aged (abbr. for Latin word) 

46—Early edition (abbr. ) 

47—Translation (abbr. ) 


FOR RALLY DAY 
Rally to Service 


A new collection 


of songs, exer- 
cises, and recita- 
tions for Rally 


Day. Contains a 


DAY Te 
we DI | short but effective 
Esie Duncan’ Yate s 
| ee il Consecration Ser- 
M. IsaBetce Ritter . a - 
TL vice, which is a 
SI new idea. The 


words throughout 
have been care- 
fully edited. The 
music ig melo- 
dious, and _ not 
difficult either to 
play or to sing. 


$6.00 a hundred 
30 cents a dozen 


$3.25 for fifty 
Single copy, 7 cents 

We also have a complete stock of all 
Rally Day necessities: 


Invitation Cards Offering Envelopes 
Promotion Certificates 
Novelties and Souvenirs 


Send to our nearest branch for Illustrated Price- 
List of Rally Day supplies 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
313. W. Third St., Los Angeles 
1107 McGee St., Kansas City 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


Order From Our Nearest House 


7 Cut 

( Furniture 
COIS T BEM re apertge 
f +Bunday School Seatings 


| American Seating Oompany 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
.church furniture factory. 
Write for catalog and _ par- 
MY ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
»\\ Furniture Company, Wau- 
‘\\{ kesha, Wisconsin.” 


HIN 
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Here, There and Everywhere 
(Continued from page 838) 

THE CENTRAL CHURCH OF Quincy, IIL, 
Rev. Robert V. Meigs, pastor, at its last 
quarterly business meeting reported cash 
on hand for the new building in the sum 
of $37,000. The board of deacons ex- 
pressed their commendation of the pas- 
tor’s participation in the deliberations of 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Seattle. It was Mr. Meigs who intro- 
duced the substitute resolution for the 
Hinson resolution and who made the 
dramatic and compelling speech that se- 
cured the adoption of the substitute. 


Rev. J. Oscar Wuite of Indianola, Iowa, 
has entered the fifth year of his pastorate 
there amid encouraging conditions. 


Rev. W. A. SAFFERTY was duly ordained 
to the gospel ministry by the Sanborn 
church, in the Niagara association, New 
York, on July 21, 1925. The ordination 
sermon was delivered by Rev. G. T. 
Webb. 


THE RALLY OF BAPTIST PREACHERS attend- 
ing the Bible conference at Winona lake 
will occur on Aug. 19. E. O. Sellers, 
director of music of the Baptist Bible 
Institute, New Orleans, La., is chairman 
for this occasion and urges all to be 
present at 2:30 p.m. “Let the brethren 
come, forget the things that divide and 
testify to the goodness and grace of God 
and of the victories in which we have 
had a part,” is the chairman’s genial 
invitation. 


THE PULPIT SUPPLIES FOR August in the 
Lake Avenue church of Rochester, N. Y., 
are: Dr. John M. Moore of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Dr. C. Wallace Petty of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Rev. W. S. K. Yeaple, 
associate pastor of the church. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE Training school, of 
139 St. Felix street, Brooklyn, N. Y., de- 
sires to enlarge its library. Any one 
having books suitable for the library of 
a theological school is invited to corre- 
spond with the president, L. W. Barnard, 
at the address given above. 


Rey. Eucene NeEuBaAver of the Baptist 
Temple, Fairmont, W. Va., has recently 
given the hand of fellowship to fifty-nine 
new members. The interior of the 
church has been redecorated. Among 
recent supplies in this pulpit are: Hon. 
W. D. Upshaw of Georgia, congressional 
dry leader; local county judge, L. S. 
Schwenk; Rev. A. J. R. Schumaker of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Dr. Heber D. Ket- 
cham, formerly of Muncie, Ind. 

Dr. KERR Boyce TUPPER of Philadelphia, 
who is the “tourists’-minister” in Or- 
lando, Fla., each year from Thanksgiving 
to Baste: proposes to deliver an elab- 
orate series of sermons next season on 


the subject, “God in Religion and in 
Science.” 


Rey. Cuas. L. Ruoaves of Buffalo, N. > ie 
supplies the Ashland Avenue church, To. 
ledo, Ohio, on Aug. 2 and 9. 


THE First CHURCH, Gloversville, N. Y., 
was partially destroyed by fire last Janu- 
ary. Dr. John Freeman Mills is ener- 
getically leading this church in a recon- 
struction campaign. Architect Merrill of 
the Home Mission society is aiding in 


the plans, Dr. F. H. Divine has given 
invaluable help in raising funds. The 
new auditorium will seat 1100. The new 
organ will cost $20,000. There will be 
six separate departments in the church 
school plant “with seventy-two class 
rooms. The beautiful brown-stone front 
and towers remain, ivy-covered from the 
former building. The reconstructed 


plant will represent an investment of 
$320,000. 

Rev. FRANKLIN D. Etmer of Hamilton, 
N. Y., and family, are spending the 
summer at Camp Allegro, Silver Lake, 
N. H. Mr. Elmer is camp chaplain. 


AT THE WEst WASHINGTON CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C., Rev. C. B. Austin, 
pastor, the summer preachers will be Dr. 
T.. D. Clark of Manassas, Va.) Rey. V- 
Broderick, Brockton, Mass.; Rev. W. S. 
Miller, and Rev. Wm. E. La Rue of 
Washington, D. C. 


The Saving Sense 


The old village store which sold every- 
thing in the world has moved to town 
and calls itself a drug store—Alerxrandria 
Times-Tribune. 


“I hardly ever ope my lips,” one cries; 

“Simonides, what think you of my rule?” 

“If you’re a fool. I think you’re very 
wise; 

“Tf you are wise, I think you are a fool.” 

—Richard Garnett in Boston Transcript. 


According to a news note in the Des 
Moines Register, “The farmers of Bloom- 
ington township, north of Laomi, have 
called a meeting to organize a protective 
chicken-stealing association.” 


Daughter had just returned from finish- 
ing school. “That air—” her father be- 
gan as they sat down in the dining 
room. 

“Father, dear,” the girl interrupted, 
“you should say ‘that something,’ or, 
preferably, just ‘that.’ It’s vulgar to say 
bhatraiized a 

“Well, this ear— 
again. 

“No,” said the daughter; “you must 
avoid such expressions as “this ’ere.’” 

“Look here, my girl,” said the father, 
“I’m going to say exactly what I mean. 
That air is bad for this ear of mine, 
and I’m going to shut the window.” 


” 


the father began 


One of the finest stories of the 1924 
crop is one which Will Irwin tells re- 
garding the eight-year-old son of Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania. 
The little boy had quarreled with a little 
girl. “She is a Bolshevist,” he told his 
mother. “Why do you call her that?” 
asked Mrs. Pinchot. “Because I do not 
like her,” replied Pinchot, Jr. What a 
fine thing it would be if everyone who 
is tossing that word “Bolshevist” around 
would be equally frank—for that usually 
is the rock-bottom reason for its use. 

“Because I do not like her.” That's 
the secret reason of many a label that 
is in reality a libel. 


Jefferson City, Mo.; 


THE BAPTIST 

Dr. JoHN Bunyan SmirH of the White 
Temple church of San Diego, Calif. has 
given the hand of fellowship to sixty-| 
four new members since April 17. This. 
church has five B. Y. P. U. organizations, | 


Dr. A. H. OWENS, FORMERLY of Detroit, 
Mich., was recently called to the pastor-| 
ate of the Olivet church, Lancaster, Pa, 
Installation services were held on July 8) 
at which time Rev. Max C. Wiant of 
Reading and Rev. W. S. Dunlop of Har- 
risburg made suitable addresses. e 


Rev. Aucust SCHWANDT?, a graduate of 
the German Baptist seminary of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., was ordained July 9,1 in 
the South Chicago German Baptist] 
church. Rev. C. A. Daniel was moder-| 
ator of the council; Rev. J. A. Pankratz,| 
clerk: Rev. Hi-Kaae delivered the ordi-| 
nation sermon. Ten churches were rep- 
resented by twenty-two messengers, 


Rey. PuHItip JOHNSON WAS ORDAINED to| 
the gospel ministry at Paw Paw, Ill, 
July 9. The candidate had served two 
churches as pastor and had done som 
work in the Northern Baptist seminal 
Rev. E. A. Gilmore was moderator 
Rev. Rodney C. Martin acted as cl 
Messengers were present from Am 
La Salle, Mendota, Princeton, Steal 
Utica and Paw Paw. 

EVANGELIST Ray PALMER has supplied 
the pulpits recently for the First ee 
South Side, Cou 
and Calvary bhunches in Kansas City. 
Mr. Palmer is open for engagements for 
the fall and winter and may be ad- 
dressed at Kansas City, Mo., | 
Delivery. 


Rev. AND Mrs. A. V. ALLEN of the | 
ferson Avenue church, Detroit, are home 
again after a month in the West: e- | 
ceipts on a Sunday while the pastor was 
away total $253.95, of which $70.30 was | 
for benevolences. ; | 


oe 


pastorate of nearly five years at Indiana 
Harbor and has accepted a call from 
Grace church of Omaha, Neb. All 
churches in Indiana Harbor united 
suitable services in the Baptist chu 
on the last Sunday of Mr. McK 
service there. 


Mrs. Enpwin H. Kinney, Dr. M. 
Eubank, Rev. L. M. Darnell, Dr. Th 
S: Young, Dr. .E. B, -Pace,. ange 
Freda Dressel were on the faculty of 
Utah summer assembly in North Og 
canyon, July 28-Aug. 7. 

THE CORNER-STONE CEREMONY for the 
Marion Avenue church, Aurora, IIL, to 
place on the afternoon of July 19. Th 
who spoke at this service were R 
W. W. Aylesworth, Methodist ch 
Rev. John Simpson and-~ Rey. J. 
Humphries, Baptist pastors. of Auro: 
Dr. A. E. Peterson, superintendent o 
Illinois State Convention; Dr. C. \ 
Gilkey of Chicago; Rev. Joseph Clare, 
Congregational pastor, Aurora; and the 
pastor, Dr. Henry Clay Miller. 


Pastor RALPH KNupsEN of Glasgow, 
Mont., and Miss Vivian Ford were mat 
ried recently. State Secretary E. B 
Curry performed the wedding ceremo 
The bride and groom are both alumni 
Des Moines college. 
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) Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The situation in Ohio looks promising. 
Ninety-eight churches sent in contribu- 
tions to the middle of June totaling $2000 
more than for the same period a year 
ago, and a number of the churches have 
agreed to send in their contributions 
monthly. The last issue of The Ohio 
Baptist shows that several Ohio churches 
have completed their every member cam- 
paigns with every dollar of their quotas 
pledged. 

“It would be utterly impossible in a 
little paper the size of the bulletin to 
give any adequate conception of the 
Seattle convention,” writes Sec’y A. H. 
Bailey in the East Washington and 
North Idaho bulletin. “We would most 
earnestly advise every bulletin reader to 
secure, if you do not already take it, 
Tuer Baptist and read the splendid re- 
ports of this meeting. These reports are 
true to the entire meeting and are proba- 
bly the most complete of any reports that 
have appeared in any of our denomina- 
tional papers. for many years. If you 
want to know exactly what happened at 
Seattle read the reports in THE Baptist,” 


The World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches is 
standing firmly on the ground that there 
is no possibility whatever of getting 
any kind of a world court set up by 
the nations except the present one and 
that the thing for the United States to 
do is to join it and then strengthen it 
along the lines that will make it more 
and more efficient and more a genuine 
court of arbitral justice in whose con- 
stitution there shall be incorporated the 
phrase that it shall be obligatory for 
all nations participant to the court to 
bring their disputes before it. “The 
great issue before the country when con- 
gress meets in the autumn,” says a 
bulletin of this society, “will be the 
question of the adherence of the United 
States to the world court.” 


British Baptists are creating a super- 
annuation fund, somewhat after the or- 
der of the ministers’ and missionaries’ 
benefit board. They aim to be able to 
give every accredited minister a retir- 
ing pension of about $400 and every min- 
ister’s widow half that amount. The 
ministers are expected to join the fund 
at the age of thirty and pay an annual 
membership. fee of 5 per cent of the 
annual stipend. The plan calls for all 
Baptist churches to pay one-half of this 
amount. Those who enter the plan later 
than thirty years of age will have their 
annuities reduced by about $7.50 for each 
year from the age of thirty to the year 
of entry into the plan. The capital 
sum of invested funds to insure this 
plan is estimated to be about one and 
one-half million dollars. Some part of 
this amount is on hand in the annuity 
fund which is already working. Prog- 
ress is reported in the creation of this 
scheme. 


At Neilere, South India, where Dr. 
Clough baptized 2222 in one day, the 
visitor can inspect the great church rec- 
ord book containing the names of over 
40,000 converts who have been bap- 
tized into the fellowship of this historic 
church. 


“There is abundant evidence,” says the 
Churchman, “that religious journals are 
coming into their own once more. The 
influence of the religious press in mold- 
ing opinion has always been much more 
powerful than the public has commonly 


thought. That influence is once more 
growing apace. It is certain to be aug- 
mented by the organization of the 


Editors’ council under the auspices of the 
Federal Council of Churches.” 


Thomas Osgood, of St. Andrews and 
Cambridge universities, and John Wil- 
liamson, of St. Andrews and the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, will study physics and 
mathematics, respectively, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago under the commonwealth 
fund scholarship, awarded annually to 
twenty graduates of British universities. 
Each fellowship under the grant is for 
two years and averages $3500 a year. 
The selections were made by the British 
committee of award. 


Labor Sunday this year falls on Sept. 
6. Suggestions for its observance include 
special invitations to local labor unions, 
clubs and business men’s associations; 
special sermons; arrangements for 
broadcasting services; and union services 
in all smaller towns and cities at which 
there might be brief addresses by pastors, 
employets, leaders of labor groups, 
teachers and specialists on race relations, 
industrial relations and kindred subjects. 
Some cities have their services already 
planned for out-of-doors and have bands 
and orchestras engaged. 
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In the “Rally to Service” advert 
ment of the American Baptist PB 
cation Society which appeared in o 
sue of last week, the price of the 
collection of songs, exercises and 1 
tations for Rally day was given 
cents a dozen whereas it should 
been 80 cents a dozen. The adve; 
ment also appears in this issue of 7 
Baptist with the correct prices giy 


Already scores of pastors who atte 
the Seattle convention are planning 
or more illustrated travel talks on 
trips. Most of the trans-continental 
ways have magnificent sets of colo 
lantern slides put up with lectures 
like the sets prepared by Dr. H. S. 
of our stereopticon department. 
railways are glad to loan these entin 
free of cost to responsible per 
Users pay carriage both ways and 
breakage. There are sets on most 0 
national parks and other scenic regions. 
Address the representatives of any of| 
these roads for information. 


The sum of $219,790,762 represent 
total endowments of five leading un 
sities in the United States, or, rather, f] 
sum did represent the total endowm 
at the beginning of this year. Since 
the University of Chicago, fourth o 
list, has begun a drive for more ft 
Harvard leads with an endowmen 
$64,413,891, Columbia is second 
$56,407,421, Yale is next with $39,697 
then comes Chicago with $31,992,620, a 
finally Leland Stanford with $27,279 
The University of Pennsylvania, w 
is endowed with only $10,208,000, 
begin a campaign next month fora 
of $45,650,000. Of this it is planne 
set aside $27,700,000 for endowing 
various schools. and departments, 4 
$17,950,000 for land, buildings and equip- 
MVCN twee 
Dr. Frank A. Smith, secretary of mis- 
sions of the Home Mission soc | 
made an extensive trip through 1 
mountain states previous to the Se 
convention, visiting Nevada, Utah, W 
oming, Idaho and East Washington 
ventions. In each state he was ac 
panied by the state convention se 
taries and together they visited mo 
than fifty remote churches and paste 
and held conferences with colport 
and missionaries. In some __ places 
preaching services were held. In V 
oming, there were meetings in 
Chapel Car Evangel at Rawlins, in 
mining camps at Gebo, and there W 
a rally of six churches for Sunday ser 
ices in a big tent at Basin. Sit 
interesting experiences were met in the 
other states. Doctor Smith tr 
12,000 miles, 2700 of this in autom 
trips with missionaries and secretafl 
The Baptist churches have a great 
unfulfilled responsibility in the 
and lonely places of this great mountait 
area. 
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“he first annuals to reach this office 
; from the East Washington and 
Nrth Idaho Convention—Secretary, 
H. Bailey; and from Wyoming State 
‘avention—Secretary, Joe P. Jacobs. 


“he Federal Council of the Churches 
sygests to the churches that Sunday, 
\y. 8, be observed as Armistice Sunday 
yi that, both in the regular morning 
sivice and in the Sunday school, the in- 
Rational significance of the day be 
yen. It also suggests that each church 
rzht well participate officially in pro- 
yting a community service, held under 
J joint auspices of all the principal 
yups—religious, civic, patriotic, busi- 
nis, labor and others. The local chap- 
“s of the American Legion and of the 
Rd Cross would naturally have appro- 
nate places in the service. 


An unusually informing summary of 


abroad with reference to the 
pvalence of political censorship was 
plished on Mar. 15 in the New York 
Ines. It was prepared by Savel Zim- 
ad, a well-informed and careful writer, 
yio has traveled much abroad since the 
yt. “War censorship,” he says, “still 
furishes six years after the peace 
tiaty. As applied to the press it con- 
tues in the four dictatorships of Rus- 
5, Italy, Spain and Hungary, and pre- 
vils in the Balkan states of Bulgaria, 
humania, and Greece.” In Czecho- 
svakia, Yugoslavia, Japan and Korea 
censorship is fairly rigid and it is not 
tknown in South American republics. 
“very foreign correspondent knows 
tat his cables are read by the foreign 
cice of the country where he is sta- 
ted. Naturally, if the correspondent 
unts to keep on good terms with the 
gvernment he will not make himself 
gnoxious to its foreign office.” In 
lily twenty-three newspapers were 
sized on Jan. 2 of this year and be- 
Ween Jan. 3 and Jan. 13 “not fewer 
tan 144 newspapers were sequestrated.” 
] Russia, censorship is severe “even 
cer publications that seem to have a 
(mmunist character.... Bach music 
itaboo on the ground that it is re- 
sows Books are rigorously censored; 
1 book emanating from the opposition 
(n be published in the country.” In 
‘ungary, whose dictator, Admiral 
Jorthy, recently succeeded in having 
unt Karolyi gagged in this country 
jo advertising him that when he spoke 
i Canada he had all America as an 
idience through the press) the censor- 
‘ip is so severe that “newspapers fre- 
wently appear with their columns 
lotted out by the censor’s pencil.” In 
je Balkan states many editors are in 
jison because their papers incurred the 
(spleasure of the government. In Japan 
‘ny slight carelessness in referring to 
ie emperor may bring severe punish- 
ent. But the list of things ‘forbidden 
print’ is long. Even the American 
jipers in Tokio have had editions con- 
seated.” In British India where sup- 
“ession of papers is unusual, editors are 
pvertheless severely punished for print- 
‘@ anything “calculated to cause a 
‘each of the peace.” 
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“Can You Beat It?” 


4h ry itnow. Get your pencil and write it down. 


How much do you get for your money in THE 
BAPTIST? 


very week in the year it brings you its inspiration. 


B aptist news fresh from our foreign fields. 
AXll about the homeland and every human interest in it. 
P rograms from every society, board and convention. 


The last word about every revival, conference or 
churchly enterprise. 


I nereasingly helpful in every department, spiritual 
and popular. 


S tands for our united program, for cooperation and 
fellowship. 


he denominational family newspaper of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 


“Can You Beat It?” 


T here now,—you can’t. 
Here is the place to get busy. 


E. very new subscriber helps along. 


Bea good sport. 
A tta boy. A new sub. today. 

P lay the game with your fellows. 
T his is no time for pikers. 

Tn cooperation,—everybody plays 
S o that everybody wins. 

T hat’s the Big Idea. 


New Subscriptions, Six Months, $1. Club rate, $2 per 


year. Single Subscriptions, $2.50 per year in advance. 
THE BAPTIST and Missions $3 per year. 


Your Own Paper—THE BAPTIST—YourOwnPaper 
2320 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 
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The ease with which prejudice can be 
aroused was discussed recently in an 
editorial in the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, with three items of news from 
one paper selected as illustrations. One 
told of a student of the University of 
Michigan who had smashed the world’s 
record in the running broad jump, the 
second of an attack on a storekeeper by 
a thief, and the third of a musical com- 
position sung by a choir in one of the 
city’s churches. It happened that the 
athlete, the thief and the composer were 
negroes, but only once was the point 
mentioned—in the story of the thief. The 
Advocate pointed out that if “negro” 
must always go on the debit side of the 
account, fair play suggests that the credit 
side might also use the word. 


Now that the Seattle convention is 
over, the attention of denominational 
workers is focused on the outlook for 
the present fiscal year. Analysis of the 
returns for the first two months shows 
that fifteen of the state conventions have 
turned in more money than they turned 
in for the same period last year. The 
states which made this fine showing are: 
Arizona, Southern California, Connecti- 
cut, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Rhode Is- 
land, Utah, Western Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. It is earnestly 
hoped that conventions which have tem- 
porarily fallen behind in the race will 
start immediately to make the spurt that 
will bring them up with the vanguard. 
The unfortunate results of waiting until 
spring to make this special effort are 
clearly shown by our failure to reach last 
year’s budget goal. 


During the four years’ existence of 
the Czecho-Slovakian Baptist Seminary, 
which has been established and sup- 
ported by the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society and the British Con- 
tinental Committee, eighteen students 
(including one woman) have been 
trained. The three great provinces of 
Czecho - Slovakia (Bohemia, Moravia 
and Slovakia) have each contributed 
four students; five Czecho-Slovak stu- 
dents have been received from Poland, 
and one German has also been trained. 
Two died while students. Three left 
after a single year’s training; one, now 
doing successful mission work in Mo- 
ravia, left in his third year. Two have 
entered Baptist colleges abroad. In all 
nine men and one woman have com- 
pleted the full four years’ course. The 
curriculum under the presidency of Dr. 
H. Prochazka, formerly a student in Re- 
gent’s Park, has been very thorough; 
no other continental Baptist institution 
with the exceptions of those at Ham- 
burg and Stockholm, is doing work 
which makes so severe a demand upon 
its pupils. The Prague seminary has 
also the great advantage that its stu- 
dents are permitted to avail themselves 
of the university lectures delivered by 
the professors of the Hus evangelical 
faculty. At the closing ceremony in 
June Rev. Josef Novotny, deputizing for 
the principal (who was absent in Amer- 
ica) delivered a charge to the students 
about to enter the ministry. 


The forty-third annual general confer- 
ence of Christian workers is held at East 
Northfield, Mass., August 1-17. The 
Bible classes continue through to Sep- 
tember 5. The speakers will be Dr. John 
A. Hutton, Glasgow, Scotland; Rev. 
James Reid, Eastbourne, England; Rev. 
W. Fearon Halliday, Birmingham, Eng- 
land; Dr. William Louis Poteat, Wake 
Forest, N. C.; Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, New York; and Mr. Melvin Trotter 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. Two of the six 
lecturers are Baptists—Drs. Poteat and 
Fosdick. 


Greatness 


He has achieved the 
unhelped, alone; : 

The way was steep, and many a 
cutting stone 

Hurt his brave feet, but ever on he 
pressed, 

Unwavering, and reached his goal 


his best. 


heights, 


id 


Nor can he joy in his achievement; 
no, 

While there are footworn, toiling 
ones below, 

He looks with pitying eyes that 
understand, 

A tender smile; he reaches out his 
hand. 


His strength to their poor feeble- 
ness is lent; 

So is he great with noble discon- 
tent, 

Till others share the good that he 
has won, 

And those who toil in darkness 
find the sun. 

—Bertha Gerneaux Woods, 


in the Christian, Herald. 
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The British Baptist Union Total Ab- 
stinence Society in a recent meeting, by 
a fitting resolution condemned “the sys- 
tematic disregard of the prohibition laws 
of America by certain British traders” 
as a shameful violation of the basic prin- 
ciples of international honor and assured 
his majesty’s government of the utmost 
support for effective legislative measures 
to stop the perpetration of this moral 
wrong alike against America and Great 
Britain. The action was presented by 
Dr. S. W. Hughes, pastor of the West- 
bourne Park chapel and successor to the 
late John Clifford. In his speech to the 
society he said: “The shame of this traf- 
fic is deepened by the association of aris- 
tocratic Britishers with this liquor run- 
ning business. A knighted British sub- 
ject obtrudes his shameless financial cun- 
ning in exploiting the constitutional 
honor of our two great nations. This is 
not the time to insult America on behalf 
of a scientifically discredited trade. We 
claim that the highest will of Great 
Britain is with America in deriving the 
closest cooperation for world temper- 
ance and world righteousness.” The 
action was taken with enthusiastic 
unanimity. 


_ far cleaner than chickens.” 


THE BAPTIS 


On April 6 a conference on the subjec 
of Christian education in China was hel 
at 25 Madison avenue, New York City 
The papers and discussion of this con 
ference, together with a condensed top 
ical summary of the opinions of th) 
conference, have been printed ina paper 
covered book of a hundred pages unde 
the title “Chinese Christian Education/ 
This book includes a great deal of in| 
formation regarding the background | 
the present disturbances in China, Th 
summary is of vital interest to thos 
who are concerned with the welfare 0 
China. Copies can be secured at 25 cent;, 
a piece at 25 Madison avenue. | 
A conference unique in at least Rs 
respects will be the Interdenominatioy 
Student Conference to be held at Evar 
ton, Ill., from December 29 to Janua 
1925-1926. Its discussion will be focuss 
on one central theme only: “To wha 
extent can the idealism of the youth of! 
America function effectively through the 
church?” This will be the first confer- 
ence in which will be gathered hundreds 
of students representing, officially or un- 
officially as the case may be, the var 
denominations of America. They w 
attempt to learn what the teachings — 
Jesus mean for them today, and to wh 
extent the church is making those teac 
ings known. They will consider wheth 
the church, with its present machine 
and resources, might not be made a mo 
effective instrument in bringing in 
kingdom of God. Preliminary plans for 
the conference are already formed. Sey- 
eral denominations have been represen 
ed in the planning committees and m 
are to participate. Between 1000 and 15 
students are expected to attend—a gr 
small, but notable for its findings is 
object. cee | 


Missionary John A. Howard at Con 
tai, Midnapore District, India, thus des- 
scribes the scenery of the Christmas 
son thereabouts: Many acres of m 
tard plants fill the air with a honey 
fragrance, while their buttercup blosson 
considerably brighten the landscape. 
dians are very fond of “greens.” Fi 
are white with little snapdragon flow 
and another plant with pink clover-lik 
double blossoms. These are favori 
“greens.” Wild peacocks with prot 
plumage are not uncommon. One field: 
black peas was about devoured by 
wild deer. At night the foxes bark 
cessantly. Hog raisers are an aggrav 
tion to the farmers. Swine run loo 
and devour the crops. We saw an 0 
sow with three or four little pigs rut 
ning about with an arrow stuck in 
side. A man sold us an arrow whi 
had gone right through a hog and stu 
in the ground on the other side. Ofte 
in the middle of a field a deep hole 
seen. If you should ask the owner | 
he tore up his field he would probab 
say. “That’s where the rats om 
We have taken as many as twenty-fot 
pounds of rice from these holes and, | : 
ter still, ten delicious fat rats. WE 
should we not eat rats? They live 
tender grass roots and grain and ai 
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JST now there is much agitation and controversy 
in all religious bodies throughout the world. Ameri- 
Baptists share in this unrest in a marked way. Criti- 
n and controversy are in the air. Peace, orderly pro- 
ure in kingdom work and even brotherly love and 
owship suffer much ruffling. The patience of the saints 
sorely tried. But what of it? Every century of the 
ristian era has had bitter controversy often ending in 
lodshed and devastation. Paul lived in the thick of it. 
other apostles had hot debates. The early creeds 
t look so irenic were forged in the hot fires of theo- 
ical debate and ecclesiastical hair-pulling. | Even the 
man Catholic church has periodic jolts from controversy 
ich lead to ecumenical council and resulting decree and 
w dogma. Baptists share the common lot of humanity. 
lw we are into it again. But others cannot throw stones 
s, seeing that no fellowship is immune. Baptists have 
jen been persecuted. And though they have never openly 
secuted others, they reserve the right to make it ex- 
mely hot for each other whenever the good of the cause 
ems to demand it. 

lust now we are somewhat stirred up, but not more so 
n leaders of Chinese cults. Buddhists, Hindus and Mos- 
1s are all passing through great inner agitations. And 
for the Jews, whom many think of as a beautifully har- 
nious people of God, they have their reactionaries, their 
hodox, their liberals and a vast throng which no man 
1 number who have given up all synagogue attachments. 
is fundamentalist-modernist matter is as old as religion 
1 has its place in all denominations and in all religions. 
it only are churches disturbed at this time but every 
‘ial and political institution in the world is getting an 
dtest. This is no slumber age. Life on this old planet 
being vigorously shaken. Change is working every- 
ere. Only those things which cannot be shaken will re- 
in. Vast reaches of the established order as we knew it 
enty-five years ago have crumbled into dust. New 
rms are coming into life. Anguish and pain mark all 
riods of new birth. A patient waiting until new life can 
<e form and develop in power is the call of the hour. 
Consider for a moment the vast heritage of beautiful 
d orderly principles that mark the main outlines of our 
ith. These too came into being through much affliction. 


Baptist History Repeats Itself 


Let us indicate them briefly. The sanctity and value of the 
individual soul and its competency under God to find sal- 
vation through faith in Christ without priest, pope or 
other intervening media; the deity of Christ and his all- 
sufficient atonement on the cross; the authenticity and 
authority of the Bible as our rule and guide in faith and 
life; the voluntary nature of church membership; the in- 
dependence of the local church; the ordinance of baptism 
by immersion as a symbol of spiritual truths and inner 
experience of the grace of God; baptism for believers only ; 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper as a symbol of spirit- 
ual communion between the believer and his crucified and 
risen Lord; the absolute repudiation of all sacerdotalism 
and its resulting sacramentarianism ; the priesthood of all 
believers; and the separation of the church and state. 
What a treasury of truth and beauty is here! To us these 
principles are self-evident. We hold them to be axiomatic. 
Men do not advocate these convictions because they are 
Baptists. It is these principles that attract and hold men 
and make them one of our fellowship. 

These principles could be read or confessed in almost 
any assembly of Baptist believers in the world and win 
immediate approval. There is a great golden fellowship in 
our hearts with all men of like precious faith. The joy 
and happiness and inspiration of a meeting like that of the 
Stockholm gathering of the Baptist World Alliance cannot 
be measured or expressed. It is too deep for words. And 
there is a unity of life and purpose that grips the heart 
with strong bonds. 

What is it then that gets controversy started and cre- 
ates divisions among us? The answer of Baptist history 
is plain and clear. The storm centers form when we begin 
to define our articles of faith too minutely. On a principle 
we clasp hands. But when some group begins to define 
faith with scientific precision and to demand the accept- 
ance of the definition as a basis of fellowship, then we 
begin to separate. Fellowship is given up for the larger 
good of preserving allegiance to the conviction that the 
most priceless gift we have as men under Christ is the 
right to think for ourselves. We feel this to be inalien- 
able. Soul liberty is still worth living for. And if pressed 
too hard, Baptists will form new fellowships for worship. 
They cannot be coerced. They are not built that way. 
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The 1925 year book of American churches lists eighteen 
distinct Baptist denominations. Each has its own dis- 
tinctive principles and organization. Each of these fellow- 
ships grew out of a storm center of strife and unrest. 
They did not cease to be Baptists nor did they lose their 
identity as disciples of Christ. These separate bodies 
today are a glowing historic testimony of Baptist loyalty 
to independence of thought and spirit. The controversies 
of the past have not destroyed faith and the present dis- 
turbances should not depress us. The present issue will 
solve itself. All types of Baptists find their life in Christ 
and he goes on conquering and to conquer. Surely this 
vast body of millions upon millions out of every land and 
tribe and nation, with their faces set toward the light, will 
live tomorrow in new strength and beauty. Intolerance 
will give place to a sweeter charity. We will learn anew 
that the letter of creedal statement and external uniformity 
are too narrow and always kill the finer harmonies of 
life which the divine spirit is so patiently trying to breathe 
into the hearts of men. Through the unrest of the cen- 
turies life has been calling unto life and we are still ad- 
vancing with the forward thrust of the Eternal. Our 
future is as sure and bright as the goodness of God. 


When the Yeast Spills Over 


ESUS one day said that the kingdom of heaven was 
like unto yeast which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of flour until it was all yeasty. And who among 
us who has grown up in an old-fashioned home where 
mother used to “‘set the yeast,” will not recall how it was 
done. First she put a little dry yeast into a cup of warm 
water. Later she mixed this into a small quantity of thin 
batter. Later it was added to more flour. Then late in the 
evening this was placed in a pan of flour, set in a warm 
nook, covered with a cloth and left until morning. Usually 
mother rose early to “work it down.” But sometimes when 
the yeast was very active or the hour of rising was delayed, 
who does not remember how the yeast had actually worked 
up, lifted its container and spilled out over the table or 
floor? 


Today the yeast of the kingdom of heaven is spilling out 
over mankind in all directions. The life of God as re- 
vealed in Jesus is slowly leavening the world. Invisible to 
the human eye this life of God is permeating the life of 
the world as the yeast silently rises in its covering of meal. 
Anciently men thought of this life as restricted to certain 
institutions, certain peoples and certain places. But when 
God gave his only begotten Son, he gave him to the world. 
It was hard for the Jew to believe that this gift of life 
was equally for the Gentile. It is hard today for the 
Catholic to believe this life is for the non-Catholic. It is 
hard for many Protestants to believe that this life is for 
those vast masses of men in every land who accept Jesus 
and his teaching but have no use for the organized 
churches. It is hard for men bred up in creedal re- 
strictions to believe that this life flows in and through men 
who abhor fixed formulae. It is hard for churchmen to 
believe that this life is expressing itself in kindness, un- 
selfishness and service, through clubs and lodges and guilds 
and associations that never come near the formal services 
of the churches. There are men to whom this spilling 
yeast in the human flour seemis like dilution and loss of the 
real life of God. They do not see how the kingdom is 


to be realized unless all men come into the container wher 
the heavenly life was first revealed. But what did Jesu: 
say? “Until the whole was leavened.” The spilling yeas’ 
which looks like waste gives evidence of a life that works 
on when darkness broods and men sleep. Our task is tc 
plant the yeast in the human flour. “Go ye into all the 
world and preach this gospel to every creature,” is | 
great commission still. It is not for us to say how it will 
work or how it will grow or into what channels it a) 
spill. Now as anciently the seal of God standeth a | 
“The Lord knoweth them that are his.” If he has she Dp 
that are not of our fold; if he has friends who love him 
and do his bidding whom we do not know; and if many 
seem to take from the churches and give nothing in return 
—may the disciple not find consolation and undergirding in 
fellowship with his Lord who gave and gave and who 
received so little in return? His glory was in his giving, 

The supreme privilege of any man is to live with the 
cross of Christ as his standard of life. It is our duty to. 


j 


plant and water and let God give the increase as he will, 
And if some of the increase seems to spill over into ways 


| 


ys 
that we do not understand and some of the sheaves that 
we have gathered with much labor and many tears seem 
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scattered on the great threshing floor of life, we may still 
hear our Leader saying, “What is that to thee? Follow 
thou me.” And faithful followers will still bear the price- 
less yeast to the end of time, “until the whole is leavened, 
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Junior Partners 


piace eens filled with our Baptist young people 
for several days recently in their annual convention, 
carries a challenge to the whole denomination. Twenty- 
seven hundred healthy, happy and hopeful children | 
our homes, were there to face up to the call of Christ 
for life enrichment and service. Life for them is still in 
the dewy morning. There was no dry rattle of theological 
debate or endless disputation about faith or faction. Life 
is still undivided, challenging, purposeful. Life with 
Christ in the midst is calling them. They are maki 1g 
their preparation in home and church and school. Mute 
though the response may be in many instances, inarticulate 
in others, ill-defined often—yet it is there, a beautiful, 
blossoming, holy thing which is of God. Like their you 
fellows of the student movement in France they were say- 
ing, “We are here, our God, to do thy will. Command uss 
Fresh young manhood and womanhood coming into the 
full tide of life were there with purpose and passion. In- 
dianapolis was a vast reservoir of precious life, beautif 
in its consecration, boundless in its possibilities of leader 
ship, creative service and spiritual conquest. They 
ready for sacrifice or service. There is no task under 
Christ which they would not face to do or die. No labo 
is too heavy, no cross too rugged, no denial too painful 
no field too far for them. But they cannot wait. 
moves with rapid pace. 
Convention may lack, it is not of consecrated young life 
eager for service for their Lord and Master. Shall we 
make them junior partners in the great adventure of build- _ 
ing the kingdom of God? Shall we give them place a 
home and abroad for the investment of their all for hi 


wane. Theirs goes on to the full floodtide in him. 


(HE WORLD WILL MISS 
[HE GREAT COMMONER 


_ It seems strange that nowhere in all the land is heard 
wy longer the voice of William Jennings Bryan. His 
lecease produces a sense of apprehension. He was the 
nost conspicuous embodiment of the old Americanism that 
ylanted liberty, democracy and Christianity with their 
‘stern impassioned stress”, along all the trails of the Amer- 
can pioneers. Lovers of righteousness, even those who 
efused to follow his leadership, felt the future of both 
-hurch and state more secure because he lived. Although 
the storm of furious political controversy beat about his 
aead for thirty years, no man has accused him of dishonor. 
de has made a rich contribution to the moral life of the 
world, and his passing marks the close of an era. 


: 


CAN ONE HONESTLY GET 
‘A MILLION DOLLARS? 


| Accurrent paragraph says: “The only way to get a mil- 
jon dollars is to get what belongs to somebody else.” Is 
ihe saying true? The problem of the rights of property 
‘sa deep one. Property is a social asset. Only as it can 
pest serve the common good does it rightly belong to any- 
sody. Suppose that a million dollars in the hands of a 
rapable man will enable him to organize and conduct a 
aseful industry that would not otherwise exist. Suppose 
that an inventor devises a machine which adds many 
millions of dollars to the wealth of the community and 
realizes a million dollars from the sale of his patent, 
Suppose that a rich man devotes both his time and his 
wealth to human welfare. Suppositions solve no problems, 
but they may expose false generalizations. The mere 
ownership of property is not so important as the way it 
is used. What service or disservice is it rendering to the 
people? On that question turns the whole moral argument 
for any form of ownership, private, concentrated, dis- 
tributed or public. 


} 


SHALL WE ABANDON 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


In a comment on the Tennesee case a few weeks ago, 
these notes, defending the right of the state to determine 
what shall be taught in its public schools, remarked that 
nevertheless, Tennessee must accept responsibility for the 
eect of such action upon its schools. Such prescription or 

roscription of subjects and methods may be carried to the 
point where a lot of other people besides Roman Catho'ics 
will withdraw their support and patronage from the public 
schools. Or, failing in this, it may make the schools the 
center of a rancorous political party fight. Either result 
would be disastrous to public education. With all of its 
drawbacks and hazards, the principle of the freedom of 
teaching is safer than factional control by any religious, 
political or economic group. The Tennessee case is not 
‘unique. All over the land the profession of the teache: 
has become precarious from a tendency to erect sectarian 
‘or partisan bars against employment in the schools and to 
place the work of the teacher under the espionage of some 
interested and influential group.’ That is, in order to insure 
in our schools such teaching as we may approve, we turn 
them over to factions, sects, cliques and spies. 


THEY SPORT AT WIMBLEDON 
WHILE FACTORIES CLOSE DOWN 


_ “Danger, Slow Down!” would be a good sign to set 
up at the entrance to every sporting place in England. 
Henly, Wimbledon and other sporting places never 
\welcomed larger crowds or more lavish spending than 
during this season while factories are closing, fires in 
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The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGuIreE 


blast furnaces are going out, increasing thousands are 
thrown out of employment, and the poor are becoming 
more numerous and sinking deeper into pauperism. 
England feels, rather than sees, the danger involved in 
such conditions, but dares not apply the remedy, for it 
involves a willingness on the part of the ruling class to 
subordinate private advantage and pleasure to public 
necessity. A ruling class has seldom made such a sacri- 
fice, but that of England has an opportunity to show 
how to build a civilization upon the welfare of all with- 
out waiting for the discipline of revolution. 


WAR SUSPENDS 
CIVILIAN RIGHTS 


Modern wars are made by organized nations. » They 
apply some form of conscription to all of the people. The 
nation becomes an armed camp. In effect, though possibly 
not in form, it is under martial law. What effect has such 
a condition upon the constitutional civil freedom of ex- 
pression, association and assemblage? The answer is found 
even in the short memory of living Americans. What 
citizens dared to preach pacifism? Who dared to tell the 
people what caused the wars and what were the real issues? 
The law by which the constitutional guaranties of civil 
rights were annulled is still in force and can be set into 
operation automatically upon the occurrence of war. This 
is no peevish criticism; it is cold analysis. One cannot eat 
his cake and keep it. A nation cannot take up the trade 
of war and retain the character of a free democracy. To 
fight, it must pay the price. 


HAS THE DAY AT LAST COME 
FOR AMERICAN ADHERENCE? 


A number of leading workers in the cause of peace 
whose names are associated with various. organizations, 
programs and points of view, have agreed upon and pub- 
lished a proposal for the immediate adherence of_ the 
United States to the permanent court of international 
justice, with the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations. 
The adherence is to be conditional upon a bona fide ar- 
rangement to be undertaken by the signatory nations within 
five years to outlaw war, to create a code of international 
law, and to grant the court affirmative jurisdiction in inter- 
national disputes. ‘This arrival at a common program of 
many minds that have been working at cross purposes in 
the cause of peace is an omen of hope. 


IS A NAVAL CHAPLAIN FREER 
THAN A CIVILIAN PREACHER? 


Some time ago these notes called attention to the fact 
that under modern conditions a nation cannot make war 
and preserve the liberty of its citizens at the same time. 
Incidentally it was asserted that enlistment in the army 
or the navy means a curtailment of some rights enjoyed 
‘n civil life. An excellent chaplain on one of the United 
States battleships writes a fine criticism, which it would be 
a pleasure to quote in full if space and propriety permitted. 
He says: “I stand openly for the right of free speech. . 


A man’s political faith is not cramped in any way... I 
preach that a man is first a citizen of the world and then 
of his country ... A man’s first allegiance is to his God, 


and if that allegiance brings him into conflict with alle- 
giance to his country he can only be fair to himself and 
his God by clinging to the higher allegiance.” And he 
names capitalism, socialism, Philippine independence, inter- 
vention in China and other important public questions as 
being freely and openly discussed by men in the naval 
service. Such privileges are in harmony with the well 
known spirit and traditions of the American navy. 


LET TO RIGHT: 
SHOLES, PRICE. 


CLAUSEN, KESSLER, HALBERT, SEA- 
“EYE, EYH, SIR!” 


ie was Ramsay MacDonald who. said to us yesterday, 
“The more eyes the better.” By which he meant the 
more observers from other parts of the world, the better 
for England and all the world. 


We had just taken tea, as his guests, on the beautiful 
terrace of the House of Commons. The white tables had 
been spread with the typical good things of an English tea 
party. The Thames gleamed in ripples of molten sunshine 
before us. The cool of a late afternoon was upon us. All 
too quickly those lovely moments passed, made memorable 
by their surroundings, but more memorable by the words 
that came to us from the lips of George Lansbury, Arthur 
Greenwood, A. H. Henderson, and the great Labor party 
leader himself, as they moved easily and cordially 
among us. 


Now we were in the main committee room of the House 
of Commons and MacDonald was addressing us with some- 
thing of the formality of public speech. Tall, rugged, with 
a bronze profile and a deep voice, with mellow tones beauti- 
fied through a Scotch burr of delicious quality, he began by 
saying quite simply: ‘We welcome such pilgrimages. The 
real problem of statesmanship is not machinery, or 
intrigue, but affection. We believe that the more we see 
of one another, the better chance we shall have for true 
affection. The more eyes, the better.” 


So aptly did he state the purpose of our coming, and so 
cordially did we agree with his mood, that the little 
chamber was filled with salvos of applause. 


We have certainly brought eyes enough along—eighty 
pairs of them, more or less. First, in order of importance, 
are the quick, darting executive eyes of Sherwood Eddy, 
at whose word we gathered for this adventure, and to 
whom each day piles up a bigger debt of gratitude. Five 
years ago, feeling certain that his international friendships 
ought to be put to work, he invited a little group of his 
friends to spend a summer ina pilgrimage of personalities. 
So happily did the plan work out, that he has repeated it 
with each new summer, and this year he summoned eighty 
American friends to share the joys, and the opportunities 
and the expense of a simple trek in search of the mood and 
the mind of the world. 

Whatever else we learn out of this experience, none of 
us can escape without a deep affection for this man, Sher- 
wood Eddy. Indefatigable in his patience, absolutely 
selfless in his personal sacrifices, astounding in the breadth 
of his information, and gentle to the point of beautiful 
kindliness, he has made us see new phases of the practical 
implications which emerge from Christ’s teachings. 


Europe through 


Baptist Eye 
I—Whose Eyes? 


By BERNARD C, CLAUSEN i 


If I were describing the particularly interesting eyes | 
the party, I could not omit the beautiful, quiet gray eyes 0 
Margaret Slattery, that queen of American womanhood 
who has touched every section of our land with the magi 
of her speech, and who has the strongest hold on the youn) 
womanhood of our land exercised by anybody who couk 
be named. Or the flashing brown eyes of Standis|_ 
Meacham, young millionaire from Cincinnati, who ha_ 
come along to find out what the world has to offer 1 
youngster who is somewhat tired of the monotony of pi 
iron and wants really to help in the human problems 0 
the day. Or the smiling eyes of Asa K. Jennings, who! 
asa Y. M.C. A. secretary in Smyrna, saved 300,000 Greel 
refugees from a Turkish army, by a stroke of romantii 
daring, and is now returning, under the patronage of the 
Turkish government to set up a complete Y. M. C. A. pro: 
gram in seven cities of that Moslem land. Or the mystic 
eyes of E. Stanley Jones, who refused a bishopric at the 
last Methodist General Assembly, pleading only for ¢| 
chance to ‘walk with Christ in India,” where as friend o1. 
Gandhi and Tagore, and comrade of Indian student life, he! 
has a magnificent opportunity. Or the quiet, sophisticated) 
eyes of E. W. Mandeville, Episcopal rector extraordinary, 
who preaches in a suburban New Jersey town, edits The 
Churchman, and takes opportunities to write a series of 
articles for The Outlook in which he explains how easy it 
was for him to get a drink in any town he visited in| 
America. Trained in the Naval Secret Service during the) 
war, he brings all that skill and experience into his daily) 
contacts, and makes us gasp now and then as we try to 
imagine what he is investigating now. | 

But you are most interested in these Baptist eyes, which| 
are joined in this great enterprise. One pair is owned by 
Charles L. Seasholes, pastor of the First Baptist church of) 
Watertown, Mass. They are blue-gray eyes, and there is’ 
in their depths a glint of that delicious humor, which| 
Seasholes contributes to every discussion. He is a young 
man, two years out of Newton seminary after a collegiate | 
course in the University of Pennsylvania, and married last | 
year the daughter of Woodman Bradbury, Newton pro- 
fessor of homiletics. A better mimic, a more adequate 
teller of chuckling stories, I have never heard. I shall not) 
soon forget his story of Samuel Macaulay Lindsey of our! 
Brookline church, when Doctor Woelfkin of New York. 
came to preach in a series of meetings for him. Lindsey 
wrote the other ministers in the Boston district, asking that 
announcement be made of the meetings and adding, “You 
know of course, that Doctor Woelfkin is rated by many as 
the greatest of Baptist preachers since John Bunyan who 
wrote the famous ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’” But here, of 
course, Seasholes’ imitation of Lindsey’s Scotch is abso- 
lutely necessary. = | 

There are the steel-gray eyes of Prof. J. L. Kessler of | 
Nashville, Tenn. They might seem almost cold in their 
steeliness if they were not surrounded by a tangle of 
wrinkles which break now and then into a smile. He 1s” 
head of the department of religious education in Vander-— 
bilt university. It must be great fun to -be a professor im 
religious education in Tennessee just now. ‘The ‘reports — 
which filter through the foreign press from Dayton, Tenn., _ 
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ire not particularly gratifying to Americans. I do not 
lame this professor for spending this summer at least with 
in ocean between him and such a disgusting farce which is 
yeing enacted while a world of scorners grin cynically and 
Pe iss America and religion with a weary gesture. 
There are the boyish eyes of Walter Halbert, Rochester 
aeinary, 1924, now pastor at Manhattan, Kan. Halbert 
_s the lad who buys a cigar to give it to a sailor in the 
aope of inducing the sailor to take him up to the top of the 
mast while the ship is at sea. Halbert may be depended 
tpon to get a photograph of any interesting event, even if 
t involves climbing out on a cornice to make it. He may 
yet into trouble before we return, but it is certain that he 
will not miss anything. 
There are the gleaming black eyes of Orville Price, 
secretary of the Rochester Federation of Churches, and 
christian statesman of national fame. He has been enjoy- 
ng this tour thus far, and for a real reason. Almost every 
ime anyone has expressed pride in anything the American 
church is doing these days, the trail has led directly back 
o the Federal Council of Churches. And Price has been 
-yatching with keen delight, while we who began the trip 
somewhat lukewarm toward the council, have been trans- 
formed by successive impacts of information, into red-hot 
enthusiasts for what the united churches are doing in 
solving the race problem, for instance. 
_ There are a pair of oriental eyes in the party, and they 
are owned by a Baptist. His name is Lee Su. He is a 
-zraduate of Colby and a post-graduate of Clark, with his 
present membership in the First Baptist church of 
Worcester, Mass. He is twenty-four years old. He is 
“eturning by way of the Eddy party, to China, where he 
will have his choice between becoming minister of educa- 
jon in the Nun province, or president of the Pekin College 
af Finance and Business Administration. He offers to 
: avery fellow-Baptist on the tour the keys to the life of 
China, and with true oriental kindness told me that he 
: >xpected that if ever I came to China, I should have a 
detter time speaking to Chinese students than John R. Mott 
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ever had. Which was quite enough for one short sentence! 

The last pair of Baptist eyes are perhaps the most indis- 
pensable of all. Bob Abernethy, son of our own Doctor 
Abernethy of Calvary church, Washington, D. C., owns 
and operates them. Bob takes the shorthand notes of all 
the lectures and discussions. He has been private secre- 
tary to John R. Mott, he is now a graduate student in 
Oxford after a great collegiate course of leadership in 
Denison, and he is spending the summer collecting material 
for the book of transactions which will be issued as the 
final summing up of the summer’s investigations for each 
of the members of the tour. He is a happy, enthusiastic 
collegian, with a broad background of intelligent culture. 
We could spare almost all the other Baptist eyes. But not 
Bob’s. 

What these eyes will see, and what the corresponding 
ears will hear—that, of course, is another story, and must 
be continued in our next. But the whole equipment is 
safely landed in London, and the adventure is fairly 
under way. 


Praiseful Prayers 


UT of the depths to thee my soul has cried, 

. O Father, God! With tears I’ve sought thy face, 

From sin and woe thou are my Hiding Place; 

As mothers comfort, thou dost comfort me. 

It is thy gracious will my griefs should be 

Cast on thy love who careth for thine own. 

My need is great, and daily at thy throne 

For help and blessing do I make my plea. 

Lord, shall I ask and take, yet never praise, 

Seeking thee only in my pain and loss? 

Joy let me bring as garland for the Crass, 

Singing before it songs of love-blessed days. 

Spirit of light, descend and teach me more 

Of happy, praiseful prayers that heavenward soar. 
—Maud F. Jackson in Sunday School Times. 


LEE SU, TWENTY - FOUR - YEAR - OLD 
BAPTIST CHI al te EDUCATIONAL 
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Uplook and Outlook 


“He thanked god and took courage.” —Acts 28:15. 
The convention sermon, delivered at Seattle, Washington 


By W. S. ABERNETHY 


N OLD campaigner is nearing the end of an eventful 
career. He has but recently passed through an 
ordeal that has. taxed him to the utmost, physically and 
spiritually. It was but the culmination of a series of 
thrills and adventures. Hear him as he tells the story 
of a lifetime of harrowing adventure: “Of the Jews five 
times received I forty stripes save one, thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day have I been in the deep; in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils of mine own countrymen, in perils by the 
heathen—” And so he goes on, reaching his climax when 
he says, “Besides all this, that which presseth upon me 
daily, the care of all the churches. What kind of a man 
is this who can bring within the compass of a little more 
than a hundred words, such a tale of adventure and hair- 
breadth escape? If I had such a story to relate I fear I 
should have consulted my publishers to see if I might not 
capitalize my adventures under some catchy title. At 
least I might have been tempted to go on the lecture plat- 
form. But Paul dismisses it all with a bare mention, and 
even then we suspect him of not telling it all. But his 
voyage to Rome crowds into insignificance all his other 
experiences. For years he has been wanting to visit the 
city. “I must see Rome,” he has been saying. Not to 
satisfy curiosity, not as a tourist, but as a message bearer 
in fulfillment of a mighty obligation. When a man such 
as Paul, says must, the only thing to do is to get out of 
his way. 
The Superman Is Human 


And now he is coming up the Appian Way toward the 
Imperial city. He is quite evidently somewhat below par. 
How could it be otherwise? How could any man endure 
what he has endured and be anything but depressed and 
bedraggled and blue? Imminent peril when he faced 
death, had been his lot, not once but many times since the 
ship which bore him put out to sea. That had been a 
terrific strain. To maintain the morale of 276 men would 
most certainly be something of a tax. To endure hunger 
and cold, to be misjudged and maligned and to have all 
this take place under leaden skies. Superman he may 
have been, but he was human enough to feel the terrible 
after effects of it all. 


The last leg of the journey is being negotiated, and at 
the psychological moment the life saving crew arrives. A 
few of his friends of other days, tried and true friends, 
come out to meet him. Some of the twenty-seven, very 
likely, whose names are given in the last chapter of the 
letter to the Romans. Priscilla and Aquila perhaps, the 
beloved Persis who “labored much in the Lord,” Androni- 
cus, Hermes—we do not know who they were or what 
they said. All we know is that they arrived in the nick 
of time and that their coming was like a breath of invigor- 
ating air to a fainting man, for Paul—“thanked God and 
took courage.” He looked up and he looked out and said 
(I am reading between the lines), “There is much to live 
for, I can go on now.” 

Here we shall leave Paul and his life-saving crew 
though I confess I should like to tarry somewhat longer 
and talk about those moments in life with which all of us 
are familiar; the critical moments when we feel that one 


more ounce of pressure will be the little that will bea 
down, and then— the friend with the cheering word, th 
kindly sympathy, the strength-giving suggestion, comes 0 
the scene and we pull ourselves together and struggle o 
It still happens even in this day that the Appian Wa 
are thronged with those who are bound toward the ¢ 
of long cherished dreams. It still happens that each o 
has his full quota of discouraging conditions. It 
happens that men and women, churches, religious bo 
nations, come to the point where courage is well- 
spent and the way appears dark. Then it is that we 
to look up and out. 


I should like to be around fifty years from now. Per. 
haps that is too soon. I shall put it a century hence. 
should like to be able a hundred years from now to mi 
with a group of wise, understanding men, able to inter 
the significant happenings of history. I think I sh 
say to them: “Tell me what you think of those da 
hundred years ago. I used to read the papers and 
magazines and I know the facts, but, like all the res 
my contemporaries, I could not properly appreciate t 
or valuate them or relate them to each other.” I do 
know what those wise men, looking back from the v 
point of a hundred years would answer, but I hav 
idea they would say this: “Those were very signifi 
days. We can distinctly trace back to that period the 
ginnings of most of the movements which have made ft 
twentieth centuryso radically different from the ninetee 
Politically, socially, educationally, industrially, religio 
the world has been remade and the process began r 
the close of the great war.” Close as we are to wh 
transpiring, we are nevertheless able to see what tre 
dous changes have taken place in ten years. “Back 
normalcy,’ was the cry in 1918 but we found we cot 
not get back to the conditions that were normal in 1 
More than that we were not sure that we wanted to. 
began to blaze new trails. Say what you will, the 
ten years have been years of the utmost significance an 
I believe, they will be so regarded by the historian of t 
future. 


The Meddle and Muddle Age 


Now I would not for the world be thought of as a 
prophet of disaster. I have little patience with any 
and especially a preacher who talks continually in 
simistic tone. I do not believe we are headed for 
rocks. With all my soul I protest against the idea. 
have a friend who seems to have confused the meanin 
the words spirituality and pessimism, He thinks they 
synonymous. At least he thinks one can scarcely be ca 
spiritual unless his outlook is pessimistic to the point 4 
hopelessness. Once in a while I fall in with him and 
face assumes a woe-begone expression as he begins to 
about “these terrible last days” in which we live. I li 
to him about a minute and a half and then I find I 
come up for air. I give him a hurried goodbye and m 
for the sunshine and somebody who can smile. I she 
have to confess that my eschatology is based on altogeth 
different assumptions. In the congressional library t 
other day I asked to see an edition of Thomas Jeffers 
Bible. I turned to the Gospel of Matthew, and to that in 
expressibly hopeless ending, ‘at the sixtieth verse of the 
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-wenty-seventh chapter: “And they rolled a great stone be- 

ore the door of the tomb and departed.” There the story 
should end according to Jefferson, with no resurrection, no 
victory, no living Christ. If it really did end there, what 
nessage or what hope would there be for the world? 


_ But it is a poor kind of optimism that is blind to exist- 
ng facts. Dean Inge says “the Middle Ages are centuries 
nehind us. We are now living in the Meddle and Muddle 
Ages”. Multitudes of people the world over are be- 
wildered and befuddled. In the swift changes that have 
vaken place they have not yet found themselves nor have 
hey discovered their relationship to the day in which they 
ive. Revolutions, bloodless, but revolutions nevertheless, 
jave been taking place. It would not be strange with all 
his going on if there were those who had lost heart. 

id Dry Fagots 

_ This Utopian dream that we had a few years back of 
1 world that had at last learned the folly of war and was 
ready to banish it forever—what has become of that? 
Everybody who reads what is going on in the world today 
is keenly aware of the fact that the business of piling up 
che dry fagots is still going on, the fagots which, when 
ighted, produce the international conflagrations. I love 
my country with all my heart and soul but I think we do 
some foolish things now and then, and one of them has 
just been perpetrated out in Hawaiian waters under the 
ery nose of a nation that has had reasons at times to 
suspect the sincerity of our friendliness. It would seem 
as though there were enough water in the Atlantic ocean 
for the carrying on of naval maneuvers, and to the ordin- 
ary landsman it would seem as though the defenses of 
Aawaii could be determined in some other way than by 
carrying on mock warfare. This does not tend toward 
ternational brotherhood and universal peace. Multitudes 
of people are of the opinion that as a nation we have the 
aabit of being strangely inconsistent. As we come up 
this Appian Way toward the city of our fond hopes, we 
are conscious of depression when we look at world-wide 
conditions. 

\ I read, with no small degree of pride, that our nation 
leads the world in the number of telephones in use, in 
the number of miles of railroads in operation, in the 
aumber of automobiles in use, in its volume of manu- 
factures. And then I read that we lead the world in other 
respects as well; in the number of murders committed 
annually, in the number that fall victims to the death- 
ferns automobile, in the number of divorces and in other 
ways that do us no credit at all. And when I am told 
this, I am not so proud that I am an American, in fact 
[feel like hanging my head in shame. 


_ Who of us that loves decency and order has felt any 
particular satisfaction over the highhanded manner in 
which the law of the land has been laughed at and scoffed 
at not by the illicit whisky sellers alone, but by those who 
have purchased it as well. And in that group are to be 
found many who call themselves respectable, who would 
ent the imputation that they were anything but that, 
who pride themselves on their patriotism. Patriots indeed! 
God save the mark! This condition of affairs which has 
prevailed more or less throughout the land and which, by 
he way, is being dealt with in more vigorous fashion now, 
as brought shame to us all. As we come up the road 
toward our dream city, we find ourselves under these con- 
ditions, somewhat disheartened. 


| We look at our own denominational record during the 
Past year, and our hearts sink. It is not a good one. Ex- 
plain it as you may, and I have heard some very plausible 
explanations given, the year’s record has not been such as 
© make any of us feel particularly hilarious. We gave 
fe 
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more dollars to be sure this year than ten years ago but 
the economic dollar has sunk so low that in reality our 
giving the past year is no greater than ten years ago. Are 
we content simply to hold our own? Is it enough to 
maintain the position taken a decade ago? The apostle is 
fond of talking about “abounding.” Again and again he 
uses the word, the literal meaning of which is to “go 
beyond the mark set,’ or more freely translated to “beat 
our best previous record.” We have not been abounding. 
Our dream city is approached with misgiving. 

I turn back to the prophecy of Ezekiel and find the 
prophet commissioned to perform a task not at all to his 
liking. “Go to the house of Israel and speak my words 
unto them.” He is told that they will not hearken be- 
cause their hearts are hardened, but ‘he is to go neverthe- 
less. Ezekiel went. In bitterness and in white heat he 
went. He will speak the Lord’s message and then he will 
add a few more words of his own and they will be scath- 
ing. But before he speaks a word in public he does a very 
wise thing. “I sat where they sat,” he tells us. For seven 
days he did it, going into their homes and their shops and 
mingling with them in the market place very likely, getting 
their viewpoint, seeing things from their angle. The re- 
sult? “I was astonished,” he tells us. Of course he was. 
It will always be so when we take pains to see the other 
side of any question. 


But I have said enough along this line. It is a crime 
for any preacher to send an audience away with the mem- 
ory of a depressing message and I would certainly be doing 
that were I to stop at this point. Make way for the life- 
saving crew! Is there ground for optimism and is there 
promise for a day of better things? Can we, looking for- 
ward to the city of our dreams, thank God and take cour- 
age? Is there any note of cheer that can be sounded to- 
day? Is there anything that will quicken the pulse, and fire 
the imagination and stimulate the motor nerves? If there 
is we want it. Joshua with his face in the dust is of 
little use to God or man, but Joshua on his feet with his 
hand on his sword and his face toward Ai is to be 
reckoned with. Thank God and take courage? Why? 

I. GOD LIVES AND CHRIST REIGNS 

Very old and very trite to be sure, but when we face 
depressing circumstances there is nothing that will bring 
new courage like this fact, vigorously laid hold upon and 
taken to heart, “God lives and Jesus Christ reigns.” Let 
Christians everywhere say it, let the ministers and mis- 
sionaries say it, let our denomination say it, let disturbed 
and harassed and worried people say it and then say it 
again and believe it and act upon it, “God lives and Jesus 
Christ reigns.” 


Luther comes down one morning to find his wife in 
mourning. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he inquires. 

“Who is dead ?” 

“Why didn’t you know? God is dead.” 

“Have you lost your reason? What do you mean?” 

“The way you’ve been acting lately I thought it must 
be God was dead.” 


The Friendly Juniper 


And under the sting of that sarcastic lash, Martin 
Luther, human like all the rest of us and prone to make 
for his juniper tree, gathers himself together for his work. 
Who of us has not been there? It is one of the weak- 
nesses to which the flesh is heir. When our carefully 
laid plans go wrong, when other people do not come up to 
our expectations, when we expend our strength in a night 
of toil and have no catch, when we meet with opposition 
where we had expected cooperation, when we are physic- 
ally below par and spiritually have not kept ourselves up 
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to concert pitch, it is the easiest and most natural thing 
in the world to seek the shade of some friendly juniper 
tree and say, “Now therefore take away my life for I 
am no better than my fathers.” We have all done it. One 
of the encouragements of the Bible is the evidence given 
us now and then that these good men were after all made 
of the same human stuff that has gone into our make up. 
When Paul comes away from Athens and goes to Corinth, 
he is all but spent. If some method of measuring his 
spiritual vitality could have been applied, it would have 
been found that he was way below par. Things had not 
gone well at all in Athens. The results had been meager. 
He had preached a good deal of philosophy and quoted 
poetry. Perhaps he felt as do some modern preachers 
on a big occasion: “I must preach a big sermon today,” 
and in all probability it is a flat failure. Paul is in wretched 
condition mentally when he comes to Corinth where wick- 
edness is supreme. He needs help and needs it quickly. 


“Be Not Afraid” 


“Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night: ‘Be not afraid 
but speak’.” And Paul crawls out from the shade of his 


juniper tree. 


I say it is quite natural and one of the commonest 
manifestations of a lack of trust, but still we do it and 
every one of us knows after it is over how childish we 
were in our actions. God lives and Christ reigns! Let me 
say that to myself believingly and emphatically. 


But is it true, or is that merely a preacher’s platitude, 
a bit of fancy that sounds well but has no practical basis. 
Thomas Carlyle looks at a wayside cross upon which hangs 
the image of the Saviour. “O you poor Christ,” he moans, 
“you have had your day.” That was but the groan of a 
chronic dyspeptic, the wail of a soul out of alignment with 
God and humanity. Had his day? Why Christ was only 
beginning to come into his day. When Carlyle said that, 
Christ’s church was only beginning to awaken to its task 
and to a proper realization of what “Go ye into all the 
world”’ really meant. Whenever his methods have really 
been tried they succeed. We prefer to try our own plans 
first and we experiment with this expedient and that. We 
sign treaties and hold conferences and appoint commis- 
sions, but neither the world nor the church has ever taken 
Christ seriously enough to attempt to put his methods into 
operation. I presume it would mean something bordering 
on a revolution if we did. Bishop Brent tells us that he 
said to a prominent New York man that the next step for 
the churches to take was to endeavor to apply the teach- 
ings of the sermon on the mount to practical affairs and 
especially to industry. “If you do that,” said this man, 
“you will declare war.” I expect he was right. It would 
mean a mighty upheaval to say the least. Jesus Christ is 
theoretically popular today with many people as long as 
his name is confined to sermons and prayers and hymns, 
with perhaps a mention now and then in a well-phrased 
resolution. But when it comes to an actual adaptation of 
his teachings to industry, to internationalism, to private 
conduct even, he is no more popular today than in the days 
when the people cried, “Crucify him!’ “But while this is 
true, here and there we find those who are saying, ““We 
have experimented with everything else, let us give his 
methods a trial.” A writer said the other day, ‘Public 
opinion is demanding that the church release the principles 
of Jesus Christ to regenerate society and relieve mankind.” 
The world cannot long ignore him nor ignore the fact 
that steadily his spirit is making its way among human 
hearts. Hear this: “The only person who is bidding for 
the leadership of the world today is Jesus Christ.” A 
Hindu, not a Christian, said that. 

It was a claim he made for himself, a most audacious 
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claim, if we did not know who made it. World leade: 
ship, with himself on the throne and his kingdom embra 
ing willing subjects in every land who have said, “M) 
Lord and my God.” We have seen the need of strength 
ening our educational work in the Orient and we hay 
done that, with gratifying results. We are developin 
native leadership that will render a good account of i 
self in the days to come. Perhaps we need to put mor| 
emphasis on the plain straightforward message of salyz 
tion through Jesus Christ. Stanley Jones at the Wash! 
ington conference said that when he went to India h 
tried to hold a very long line, reaching clear from Genesi 
to Revelation and on to western civilization and th’ 
Christian church. Said he, “I was bobbing up and dow. 
the line, fighting behind Moses and Abraham and Jesu 
and Paul and western civilization and the Christian church! 
There was no well-defined issue. The non-Christian in 
variably pitched the battle at Moses or at western civiliza| 
tion. Then I saw that I could shorten my line, that i 
could refuse to know anything before the non-Christiai| 
world save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” It is a perso! 
we preach—Christ. It is a living and a reigning Christ| 
“They rolled a stone before the door of the tomb ant 
departed.” O, but that’s not the end of the story. “TI an 
he that liveth and was dead, and behold I am alive for. 
evermore. Amen.” | 
But as we journey toward our dream city we thank Gor 
and take courage because of this fact. | 
II. THE DAY OF HEROISM IS NOT PAST 
Men and women have not lost the art of doing braw 
things. We heard it said a few years back that the natior 
had gone soft, that in our anxiety to grow rich we hac 
neglected to cultivate the qualities of heroism and sacrifice 
and loyalty. But it all proved to be false. We had nol 
grown sofi. Our citizen army came out of factory and 
office and school and did things that were wholly new 
to them, but the nation hadn’t gone soft. Our men ex. 
hibited the same sublime spirit that has always marked 
the real 100 per cent man. It is the favorite pastime of 
some to hark back to the good old days when the great 
men, the heroes, the giants, lived, and to pity the present 
age because of the paucity of its resources of this 
character. But I am cheered by the fact that the day in 
which we live is as gloriously marked by deeds of heroism 
as any the world ever saw. Men are not turning from 
the ministry or from the mission field today because it 
is hard. We must find some other reason than that to 
account for the fact that the recruits for Christian work 
are not up to the demand. Our young people today are 
not ee? for easy tasks. I refuse to believe such a 
thing of them. With a seriousness of purpose such as 
has not been excelled in any other day, our young people 
are facing the narrow ways that present themselves and 
are deliberately taking them. In a high-school graduat- 
ing class which I had the privilege of addressing a few 
weeks ago, was a young man thirty years of age. The 
average age of his classmates was about thirteen years 
less. The principal of that school told me how hard it 
was for that young man at twenty-seven to enter a class 
with boys and girls thirteen and fourteen. But he 
swallowed his pride and went at it because he said he 
wanted an education. And day after day he has been 
walking in from the country seven miles to his school 
work. This autumn at thirty years of age he enters college 
and after that he takes a medical course. The thing worth 
while costs and everybody knows it, and the wonderful 
fact is that our young people are saying: “We want these 
worth-while things. We know they come high, but we 
want them.” 4 
Forty years ago, in England, seven men, university 
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raduates all of them, dedicated their lives to foreign 
tission service. C. T. Studd, all-British cricketer, was 
ae of the seven. Stanley Smith, stroke of the Cambridge 
arsity eight, was another. When they landed at Shanghai 
, March, 1885, a hard-boiled cynic remarked: “I will 
‘ve you one year, two years at most and you'll all be on 
our way back home.” That was forty years ago, mind 
ou, and forty years is a long time. Strange to say all 
f the seven are still living. Studd spent ten years in 
‘hina, ten in India and the rest of the time has been in 
ie heart of Africa. Smith, the oarsman, is in China today 
ad pulling strong for Christ. Hoste is at the head 
{the China Inland mission. Cassels is a bishop in West 
hina. Beauchamp’s wife’s health broke and forced him 
ome after thirty years. Today he is secretary of the 
rmy Scripture Reader’s society. The other two did 
aliant work in China over a long period. Did I hear 
me one say that men and women of this day have gone 
ft and are unwilling to undertake the hard tasks? Don’t 
ou believe it. The call of Christ to take up the cross 
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ad follow is a ringing challenge that the youth of today 
*e heeding. There are no easy places in life, no easy 
astorates, no easy chairs in college circles. Henry Ward 
eecher, answering the letter of a young man who wanted 
job where he would not have to work too hard, told him 
2 couldn’t be a preacher or an editor or a teacher or a 
asiness man. He told him the only thing he could 
iggest was for him to go and lie down in a graveyard. 
he way is hard, the issues are tremendous, the difficulties 
ce great, but I thank God and take courage when I re- 
iember that men and women still have good stuff in 
1em and that Caleb’s request is still heard, “Give me this 
tountain.”’ 


_And once more, I feel sure that it is occasion for thank- 
ig God and the taking of new courage when we see the 
rowth of Christ’s spiritual church. 


IL. THE GROWTH OF CHRIST’S SPIRITUAL CHURCH 


I find it difficult to get greatly excited over the con- 
oversy that wages every now and then as to whether 
japtists or Methodists are the more numerous. I do not 
are much whether we are seven millions or ten or whether 
ve have more or less than the Methodists. It is a clumsy 
‘ay we have of estimating our strength anyway. I believe 
iat instead of counting Christians we ought to weigh 
aem. But we shall go on counting them I suppose and 
vod knows a lot of them don’t count for much. We re- 
i of course that year by year the churches of our 
ind are adding to their numbers. God pity that church 
iat works for a whole. year, a minister and his people 
‘forking together a year, and able to show not one new 
isciple made. But that sorry tale will, if the past is 
ay indication of what the future has in store, be told in 
undreds of our churches this year. I find encourage- 
tent, however, in the fact that there is noticeable a growth 
f that spiritual church which is going to make it possible 
or Christ to reign. It will be achurch without any name 
tall, unless this be a name, the “Church of the Spirit.” 
his church will have in it many from the East and from 
1e West. Its members will be those who have God’s law 
‘titten in their hearts and who hail Jesus Christ as Lord 
nd Master and Saviour. It will not be a church that 
iiapts to standardize its members. No, we standardize 
utomobile parts and window-sash and bolts and screws, 
ut God forbid we should insist on standardizing human 
eings and turning them out after a certain pattern. There 
te “7000 more today than yesterday”, and every one of 
aese 7000 is exactly like all the rest with the same amount 
f tin and paint in its construction. All make the same 
Oise and all rattle in the same way. That is Ford car 
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efficiency brought to a high degree. But are we going to 
standardize Christians? Are we to say, “Here are the 
questions, now you learn the answers?” It would seem 
that we had had evidence enough given us that the church 
of authority develops automatons and not men and 
women of spiritual alertness and initiative. But here 
again we seem to be slow to learn. We legislate, making 
it unlawful to teach certain ideas in the schools of a 
state, and at once every thinking person wants to know 
what this is that is so terrible that a state law forbidding 
it is enacted. He wants to find out the truth about it and 
does find out. We say, “Here is the standard in religious 
belief. This has been worked out for you by your fathers 
and handed down to you. Write it down, commit it to 
memory, refer to it when you want to find out what you 


believe.” Over against that is the “Church of the Spirit.” 
It is not much concerned with nomenclature or with 
statistics. It finds that Jesus had some interesting and 


pointed things to say to certain men of his day who were 
more concerned with forms and ceremonies than they were 
with life and spirit and it is quite content to put the em- 
phasis where he put it. This church believes that if the 
spirit of Christ is in a man, that is evidence that Christ 
himself is there, and where Christ is there is reasonable 
basis for fellowship. This church believes in letting the 
spirit of Christ express itself through the mind and’ activ- 
ities and initiative of the individual. 


It is the “Church of the Spirit” that will accomplish 
God’s task. And that church will not be made up of 
standardized Christians, all able to repeat, letter perfect, a 
creed that has been written for them. It will not be com- 
posed of those who put form above spirit, or doctrine 
above life, or make theological formula a test of loyalty. 
It will be composed of those who believe sincerely that 
‘Sf a man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 


It is not the real Paul who is met out on the Appian 
Way by the life-saving crew. It is a tired, worried, de- 
pressed Paul. No man is himself when he is in that con- 
dition. If you want the real Paul, turn to his letter to the 
Philippians and read; “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” He has found himself now and 
taken a new grip on life. He is practicing now what he 
has so often preached. He is-acting the part. 


Soon after Warren G. Harding was inaugurated he 
made a trip back to Marion, Ohio. It was his old home, 
and he knew everybody. He knew Jim and Tom and 
Charlie. Said he, “I am going back there to greet my old 
friends and neighbors just as though I were still one of 
them. I shall not wear a high hat and I shall not wear 
a black cutaway coat; I want just as little fuss and 
ceremony and pomp as possible. I’m going back where 
Jim and Tom and Charlie live and I want to be one of 
them.” But some of his close friends said to him, “Don’t 
do it, Mr. President. You must remember that you are 
the president of the United States now and your old friends 
will expect you to act the part. Your natural inclination 
may prompt you to do away with these formalities, but 
Tom and Jim and Charlie will think more of you now that 
you are president if you act and look like one.” And they 
were right. How often was it said of him: “He looks 
every inch a president.” 


And is not the obligation most certainly upon every man 
and woman today who bears the name of Christ, to look 
and act like a Christian. Not Paul discouraged and ap- 
prehensive, dragging his steps up the Appian Way 
toward the city of his dreams, but Paul victoriously 
shouting, “I can do all things through Christ.” 


Thank God and take courage? Surely we can. 


NCE Jesus was speaking to a 

crowd of publicans and sin- 
ners—the outcasts and “the peo- 
ple of no account” of Jewish so- 
ciety. On that occasion, according 
to St. Luke, “the Pharisees and 
scribes murmured saying this man 
receiveth sinners and eateth with 
them.” Then it was that Jesus set 
himself to place before his hear- 
ers one of the reasons why the 
most wayward of men is of value. 
This he did by unfolding to them 
the three greatest and most beau- 
tiful parables that ever fell from 
his lips—the parable of the lost 
sheep, the parable of the lost piece 
of silver, the parable of the prodi- 
gal son. In these stories, when the 
wayward sheep is found, and when 
the lost piece of silver is discov- 
ered, and when the prodigal son 
comes home, Jesus depicted a re- 
joicing on the part of the one to 
whom they belonged. The shep- 
herd rejoiced because he had found 
his sheep, the woman because she 
had found the lost piece of her 
wedding necklace, the father when 
he had found his son. 

Why? 

Because each had found his or 
her own property. And said Jesus, 
“T say unto you that likewise joy 
shall be in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth.” 

Jesus was an Asiatic but he did 
not say one yellow-skinned sinner, 
nor one white-skinned sinner, nor 
one brown-skinned sinner, nor one 
black-skinned sinner. He just said: 
“One sinner.” God’s love is not 
exclusive. 


The Father’s Child. 


Herein we may find a partial 
explanation of man’s value. He 
belongs to God, and the fellow- 
ship of heaven is not complete 
without him. But, more than this, 
man is a child of God, and as a 


child his value is inestimable to his 
Father. 


Another reason for man’s value 
was revealed by Christ when Peter 
in his impetuous manner began to 
rebuke him. 


Jesus had begun to show his 
disciples that it would be neces- 
sary for him “to suffer many 
things”: that he would “be rejected 
of the elders and of the chief 


Man’s Value to God 
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priests and scribes and be killed 
and after three days rise again.” 
Then came Peter’s rebuke. Where- 
upon Jesus said to Peter: ‘Get 
thee behind me, satan: for thou 
savourest not the things that be of 
God, but the things that be of 
men.” He did not let Peter and the 
crowd wait long’ before he un- 
folded to them the things of God. 
He seized the opportunity for 
teaching one of the most profound 
of all his lessons, for he immedi- 
ately put to them the searching 
question: “What shall it profit a 
man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? Or 
what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?” 


The Unspeakable Calamity. 


In these words Jesus not only 
states that there is nothing, not 
even the whole world, equal in 
value to a man’s soul, but he indi- 
cates that for a man to be out of 
fellowship with God is an un- 
speakable calamity. It is a ca- 
lamity to man, for which the 
possession of the whole world will 
not compensate, and it is a ca- 
lamity to God to lose man out of 
the fellowship of heaven. 


A third reason for man’s value 
in the opinion of Jesus was dis- 
closed when he met the Sadducees 
who tried to embarrass him with 
a question relative to a woman 
who had married seven brothers 
in succession. They asked him: 
“Whose wife shall she be of them, 
in the resurrection when they shall 
rise?” 

Jesus replied: “When they shall 
rise from the dead they neither 
Marry nor are given in marriage: 
but are as the angels which are in 
heaven.” . 


Then the Master went on to at- 
tack the pet heresy of the Sad- 


ducees. They did not believe in a 
resurrection. And so Jesus made 
to them one of his great affirma- 
tions of immortality: “And as 


touching the dead that they rise: ” 


have ye not read in the Book of 
Moses, how in the bush God spake 
unto him saying ‘I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac and 
the God of Jacob’? He is not the 
God of the dead but the God of 
the living.” 

Apart from the discomforting of 
the Sadducees on the question of 
the resurrection, Jesus clearly lays 
down one’ reason why man is of 
value. He is immortal. He has 
been made in the image of God and 
therefore never dies. 


In addition to these reasons 
which Jesus gave, St. Paul sup- 
plies another. 


In writing to the Romans he 
affirms: “The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are 
the children of God. And if chil- 
dren, then heirs, heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ; if so be 
that we suffer with him, that we 
may be also glorified together.” 
Then St. Paul goes on to say, ac- 
cording to Weymouth’s transla- 
tion: 

“Why, what we now suffer I 
count as nothing in comparison 
with the glory, which is soon to 
be manifested in us. For all cre- 
ation, gazing eagerly as if with 
outstretched neck, is waiting and 
longing to see the manifestation 
of the sons-of God, 5°, 37am 
we know that the whole creation 
is groaning together in the pains 
of childbirth until this hour.” 


God’s Partner. 


Whatever else this weighty pas- 
sage may mean, at least it indicates 
this, that creation is not as yet 
complete, that it cannot be com- 
plete, until man comes to a 
full spiritual manhood. But more 
than this it is waiting, eagerly 
waiting, for man to bring it, as 
a cooperant with God, to a com- 
pletion. For this reason man is 
of inestimable value to God. He 
:s God‘s fellow laborer in bring- 
ing about a complete creation. God 
is waiting for his partner.—The 
Churchman Afield in Boston Tran- 
Script. 
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“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
_ Topics for Aug. 30 


This lesson, which is based on the 
venth ae of “China’s Real Revolu- 
on,” might be more impressive if 
camatized. -A little practice and origin- 
‘aty will help. 

Two young men (or young cee 
ight be secured to take the parts of 
Jr. Tang and Doctor Lo (or Miss Tang 
ad Doctor Lo if women are used). 
‘ieir help in the dramatization might 
1 enlisted if you do not have one who 
i experienced in dramatics. 

The scene may remain the same as in 
ie book—a bare room with a few chairs 
2d perhaps some departing people. 
loctor Lo and Mr. (or Miss) Tang stay 
|hind and talk. 

‘The conversation may be used as it is 
i the book unless you wish to change it. 
‘owever, instead of ending the con- 
rsation as it ends on page 136, these 
ime) may continue using some of the re- 
laining part of the chapter. 

Mr. (or Miss) Tang might, for in- 
‘ance, introduce the question of living 
irely for material gain. Doctor Lo may 
(plain that this attitude is from Confu- 
anism, ending with the thought of the 
jul needing care. Tang may bring in 
‘aoism—Doctor Lo explaining the hand- 
ap in this. Buddhism may also be 
‘tought in—with the result of all these 
iligions brought out by Doctor Lo. 
“hen Tang might inquire wherein Chris- 
finity is superior and Doctor Lo may 
ill of the influence of Christianity on 
i China. He (or she) can bring in 
e picture of the Christian church as 
und on page 152-153—closing with 
“me remark about the individuals set- 
fag the example for each other. 

It will not take long to work up an 
teresting conversation embodying the 
‘mainder of the chapter. 

After these two walk off the platform 
\gether, the leader might tell that such 
ithe feeling all over China. The young 
sople may discuss informally the way 
i which they, as young people, may help 
‘ change the impression of American 
le on the Chinese student. Perhaps the 
vciety as a whole may invite foreign 
judents living in the vicinity to a social. 
ere these people might be welcomed 
ad shown a fine example of Christianity. 
1 other words, have the young people 
av that Christianity is necessary for, 
t only the country, but the individual 
i well. 
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| Kiski 


The summer assembly of Western 
ennsylvania has passed into history and 
aptists of this section may be justly 
toud of its aims, - organization and 
thievements. Our state director has 
& z 
* 
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efficiency of the kitchen staff? 


“hitched his wagon to a star” and those 
who spent the week at “Kiski” felt that 
every effort was made to attain heights 
thus far unreached by the Baptist hosts 
of the western part of the Keystone 
State. 


Kiskiminetas Springs school, where 
the assembly was held this year, is truly 
one of the garden spots of God’s great 
out-of-doors. An ideal spot in every 
sense of the word! With nature all 
about us, declaring the handiwork of its 
Creator, speaking to us in accents which 
only the heart can interpret, Maltie Bab- 
cock’s hymn, -“This is my Father’s 
world” took on a new meaning. No 
words could be more appropriate as our 
assembly hymn. 

The assembly proper opened on Mon- 
day evening, July 13, with “get-ac- 
quainted stunts’ which were but an ex- 
pression of the wholesome social life that 
followed during the week. To be sure, 
no one can truthfully say that ‘‘Kiski” 
presented a stereotyped schedule of “all 
work and no play.” Outdoor sports had 
a large place on each daily program. 

Outdoor sports whet the appetite and 
here again “Kiski” assembly was worthy 
of mention. When teen-age boys upon 
leaving the dining room exclaim “Oh, 
I’m too full,” need we comment further 
on the standard of the meals and the 
Yells, 
songs and cheers gave vent to the ef- 
fervescent enthusiasm of over 250 Bap- 
tists during the meal hours. 

The evening programs were given over 
tc the usual type of lectures, music and 
readings. These were all of the high- 
est type and gave the young people not 
only entertainment, but information and 
inspiration. Another feature of the eve- 


ning programs was the negro sextet of 


the Metropolitan Baptist church, Pitts- 
burgh. This program was thoroughly 
enjoyed. The assembly chorus gave a 
beautiful cantata on Saturday night. 

The music of the assembly was of the 
highest order. Each day the story of 
one of the famous hymns was given. 
Hymns truly mean more to each of us 
when we know something of the origin. 

We need not be experts in church 
management to realize that the crying 
need of our churches today is “trained 
leaders.” Methods and machinery of the 
past no longer suffice in the fields of 
industry, agriculture and secular educa- 
tion. The church has been content to 
rest upon the achievements of the past 
and too long we, as Baptists, have neg- 
lected the religious training of our youth. 
Thank God, Baptists are waking up! 
Not only do we see the need for trained 
workers, but we are placing such train- 
ing within the reach of a great host of 
our young people. The educational stand- 
ards of western Pennsylvania assembly 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


this year surpassed those of other years. 
And yet there is room! The Kiski man- 
agement must be still more firm if west- 
ern Pennsylvania’s assemblies are to 
mean the most to our young people, and 
if our churches are to reap a harvest of 
earnest, consecrated, trained leaders. 

The religious life of this great as- 
sembly must not be overlooked. There, 
in the quiet of the evening, surrounded 
by the beauties of God’s glorious out- 
of-doors, at the hour when “day is dying 
in the West” the assembly © pastor 
brought us the vesper message of the 
day. The keynote of these services, “A 
consciousness of God’s presence and our 
responsibility to him,” called out the best 
that was in each of us. 

The morning chapel services held in 
the auditorium added the challenge, “to 
live the life and to go and tell.” 

Sunday came with its messages, long 
to be remembered. The assembly ser- 
mon was upon the theme “Cast your 
net on the right side of the boat” and 
showed plainly the essential factors of the 
successful life. At four o’clock the B. Y. 
P. U. session led by Pennsylvania’s 
president, again brought us face to face 
with the measure and meaning of true 
greatness. The assembly closed with the 
commencement address by the dean. 
Following the address, in which the dean 
flung out the challenge to use the train- 
ing received at Kiski when we return to 
our churches, diplomas were presented 
to nineteen. 

On: the whole Kiski assembly was 
great! The mountain top experiences 
shared alike by both the faculty and stu- 
dents have wrought changes in the lives 
of all. The young people who left 
“Kiski”’ at the close of the week were 
not the same as those who registered 
some time before. The week at “Kiski” 
has made its contributions! The ques- 
tion now is “Has the assembly carried 
them to the highest possible mountain 
peak of experience?” The masterly mes- 
sages surely have made impressions! 
We trust our young people were brought 
face to face with the challenge! Oppor- 
tunities for Christian life service deci- 
sions were not taken hold of and 
stressed! Has western Pennsylvania’s 
assembly lost a golden opportunity? 

MartHA E. ZEVENHUIZEN. 


Director B. B. Braden of Nebraska is 
in the habit of sending out mimeo- 
graphed sheets of valuable promotional 
material at regular intervals to his pas- 
tors and workers. The material is too 
long to reproduce here, but other secre- 
taries, directors, or field workers who 
would like to see it can probably arrange 
to be put on Mr. Braden’s mailing list if 
they will write to him at the Hedde 
building, Grand Island, Neb. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Stiff and Frozen at 100 De- 


grees in the Shade 

OMETHING was certainly the mat- 

ter with him: there he sat, but he 
never raised a single finger; his hands 
lay in his lap immovable all day long. 
He never stirred in his position; he al- 
ways sat facing the doorway, yet you 
would never suppose that he saw any- 
thing, for his eyes never seemed to 
swerve to the right nor to the left— 
straight ahead they stared, in a fixed, 
peculiar scowl as if he were tremendous- 
ly displeased about something. What- 
ever this was, he never uttered a word 
of complaint, for his lips seemed sealed: 
no living man had ever heard him 
speak, although the grim, sarcastic 
sweep of his lips made men fearful of 
him—they brought him presents. Really 
rather difficult presents. 


Rice, for instance. Every once in a 
while there is a famine, for in India 
all the rain that ever falls in any one 
year falls in certain special months, so 
if there is no rain at that particular sea- 
son, then the crops dry up in the burn- 
ing heat, and men are gaunt and hungry 
and desperate. But never so gaunt or 
so hungry or so desperate that they do 
not bring a gift to this stiff and frozen 
creature of whom they are so afraid. 
They bring rice if possible. They lay 
it on his knees, they kneel reverently 
before him and say all the warmest, most 
beseeching words they know: “Send us 
rain, Oh thou great and all-powerful 
one!” they cry, “send rain to thy faith- 
ful servants, for we are starving. Our 
children are dying, we are hungry all 
day long. See, we have brought thee 
a present. Oh, hear us! Save us! Help 
us!” 

And that was about all they could do. 
“But at least it will show him how we 
care for him,’ grown men _ whispered 
in their beards. 

But you would never have suspected 
that he did care! For he never nodded 
a cheerful thank you; he never tasted 
the food; he never even glanced down 
at it with pleased surprise; he never 
seemed to realize that the people who 
brought him rice and grain and fruit 
were really hungry for it themselves. 

“T think he must have been asleep,” 
you suggest. 

But that could hardly be the reason, 
for everybody who arrived clanged a 
really enormous bell in order to awaken 
him: it boomed out on the silent air in 
such a very startling fashion that some 
of the little boys who had brought pres- 
ents scampered madly away—frightened 
to pieces! But nothing frightened him, 
or pleased him. Little boys stood on 
tiptoe and looped garlands of yellow 
marigolds around his neck: “Oh, remem- 
ber us,” they cried, “do send us rain! 


Do take away this awful famine! We 
are starving! We are dying! Oh, save 
Si 

But neither for a garland of yellow 
marigolds nor for a garland of pink 
oleanders would he remember, or save, 
or feed. He couldn’t: his lips and his 
eyes and his feet were as stiff and as 
frozen as ever, in spite of the sizzling 
heat. 

“Oh, what a pity!” you sigh, “how 
long has he been this way?” 

“Well, let me see: about ten years 
now, isn’t it, Pitchaya?” Pitchaya nods 
his brown head in its big yellow tur- 
ban. For Pitchaya knows all about this 
stiff immovable creature. You see, he 
made him! He loves to tell about the 
day he founda magnificent piece of teak- 
wood. He dragged it home; he got out 
his sharpest knives and began carving 
the wood this way and that way until 
presently you*began to notice clever 
hands and feet, then ears, nose, eyes, 
mouth. “Why, it is a man!” you cry, 
“Pitchaya has carved a man!” 

But Pitchaya looks at you a little se- 
verely: “I have carved a god,” he re- 
plies; and after he has smoothed and 
sand-papered and polished this god, he 
paints the eyes and the lips and the 
great gold garments, exactly as men in 
some toy factory paint a doll. 


In the course of time the Brahman 


priests in the village temple took Pitch- 
aya’s god into their temple; they set 
him on a pedestal where he has obedi- 
ently sat and sat and sat for all these 
ten long years since then. Famines 
come and famines go; grown men kneel 
to pray about their hunger—grown men 
give rich presents, crying: “Oh, save us! 
Send us food, we starve, we die!” 

But wooden ears are wooden. Painted 
eyes are painted. They neither hear 
nor see, and wooden bodies have no 
hearts to love nor care. Yet still the 
people come by tens and by twenties 
each day, each with a gift. They wake 
up the god as best they can by clanging 
a bell; and every night a conch shell is 
blown—it sounds through the temple 
courtyard and down through the village 
street. People nod their heads, wisely: 
“The Brahman priests are putting the 
god to bed,” they say to the children; 
and the children wonder a little about 
it—does he sleep with his eyes wide 
staring open, too? Does he ever roll 
over in his sleep? Does he dream? 

And on great festival days the god is 
given a ride. He is placed in a big 
gold cart, which the Brahman priests 
drag through the streets. People go mad 
with enthusiasm—you never saw such 
crowds, surging right and surging left, 
crying, laughing, throwing flowers, try- 
ing to get near enough to touch this stiff 
immovable image. 

“I never heard such perfect nonsense,” 


stick of wood, how can men treat hj 
as if he were a person? Somethi 
ought to be done about it at one! 
Somebody ought to go straight over _ 
that village of India and tell them || 
stop it. Don’t they know there’s a cor 
mandment that says, ‘Thou shalt n 
make unto thee any graven image; thc 
shalt not bow down thyself to them n 
worship them’? Somebody really ougl 
to go straight over to that village j 
Imehe* d 

Ah, yes, somebody ought! But I don 
quite see what you and I are going ¢ 
do about it, for it isn’t only Pitchay 
who has carved a god, there are mi 
lions of other idol-makers carving othe 
gods this very minute, probably—god 
that look like monkeys, gods that loo 
like elephants, gods that look like snake; 
gods that look like men. Every villag 
has its temple and every temple has it 
god. Every village has its homes, an 
every home has its godshelf, and ever 
godshelf has its idols. So just wher 
shall we begin if we want to tell Indi 
that idols are foolishness. Suppose w 
do stop Pitchaya, suppose we read hir 
verses four to thirteen from Psalm 11! 
suppose we persuade him that he reall 
must stop and love the Saviour instead 
then what about all the other village 
and all the other idol-makers? ie 

“We must tell them, too!” you answer 

Yes, we must tell them, too. For th 
very last words that the Saviour spok 
on earth were: “Go ye into all the work 
and—tell.” 


you say in great disgust, “he’s ce 


Encouraging Notes from ; 
Bengal 


Qe day we went to the afternoo1 

train and gave out tracts. Afte 
the train had gone a group of folk: 
gathered around us and we sang, talket 
and sold books. Another day we wen 
to a big market which is held once 
week about two miles distant. There wa: 
a huge crowd present. Our party 0} 
nine could only touch the fringes of the 
crowd although we did not stay to 
gether. We sang, the preacher preachet 
and the Bible women told stories. The 
women and children are keen for the 
singing and are interested in the Bible 
pictures. One young man told us that 
he wanted to become a Christian. Se 
the labor is not without fruit.”—M. Elsie 


aA 


Barnard, Midnapore, Bengal, India. — 


D. Appleton & Co. have recently pub- 
lished a book by George Gibbs—“How 
To Stay Married.” Mr. Gibbs begins 
his book with this story: “In a Sunday 
school in southern Ireland a little gifl 
was asked the question: ‘What is the 
sacrament of matrimony?’ and her am- 
swer was: ‘It’s a state of torment int 
which some enter to prepare for another 
and better world.’” 
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Among Ourselves 


The Editor on the Road 


Leaving Seattle the day after the con- 
vation closed, we found ourselves on 
ard the Oregonian, a splendid train of 
Southern Pacific system, bound for 


(kland, Calif. The journey of more 
in thirty-six hours, covering a distance 
nearly a thousand miles, was enriched 

} the presence on the train of quite a 

fy delegates, among whom were Dr. 

ad Mrs. Benjamin Otto of Chicago, Dr. 

Pbert Gordon of Fon du Lac, Wis., 
ad Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Braker of Spring- 

fld, Ohio. Oakland was reached in due 
ne and soon thereafter the editor and 

rs Earl were enjoying breakfast in 

2 home of their son, Paul, his wife, 
lati, and Jackie, the irrepressible five 
yar old son. Through the Golden Gate 

2 fresh, cool, invigorating air, vital 
th all the elixir of the Pacific ocean 

bw in upon us. It was a joyous relief 
om the torrid weather through which 

» had traveled from Puget sound to 

$n Francisco bay. 

A Magnetic Preacher 
Sunday found us looking for a vacant 

lat in the crowded Tenth Avenue 

curch of Oakland. The pastor, Geo. 

. Phillips, had advertised that he would 
“ye an interpretation of the Seattle con- 
mtion, and this may have accounted in 

jrt for the capacity congregation that 

fled floor and gallery on a summer 

Snday morning. But when the preacher 

et under way we made up our minds 

tat if he repeated the multiplication 
dle he would fill it with so much 
jetic beauty, human interest and scintil- 
ling illustration that people would be 
iesistibly attracted. Phillips himself is 
te secret of the spiritual prosperity at- 
tading this church which is located like 
tarly all the other Baptist churches of 
akland, in a very ordinary residence 
trict. The building is in course of 
étensive improvement and enlargement 
<q d a radiocasting equipment, second to 
me on the coast is being installed. We 
sw no Baptist church in the whole area 
gound San Francisco bay which showed 
¢ many signs of progress and vitality as 
te Tenth Avenue church of Oakland. 
br nearly six years the present pastor 
inistered to this church without strik- 
ig results, and only when the radio ap- 
jared was the medium found which put 
is original ministry on the map and 

(monstrated to the people of Oakland 

le rare powers of one of their local 

jeachers. The sermon on the Seattle 

(nvention was keenly discriminating, 

Minently fair and courageously fear- 

ss. It was plainly evident that the 

eacher is a forward-looking, upstand- 

, outright progressive who cherishes 

fe eternal values of the past with a 

2 pathetic reverence, but who will not 
rmit the past to shackle the present 
‘mortgage the future so far as he can 
Ip it. Harold Phillips, pastor of the 


Mt. Vernon church, New York, was in 
the congregation, but his brother George 
could not prevail upon Harold to appear 
in the pulpit. We appreciate this atti- 
tude on the part of ministers who re- 
fuse the pulpit when they have an oppor- 
tunity to sit in a pew and enjoy the wor- 
ship without the responsibility of direct- 
ing it. 
A Busy Secretary 


Dr. C. E. Tingley is really the metro- 
politan bishop of the San Francisco Bay 
district. In a fine car with the doctor 
as chauffeur, we made the rounds of this 
immense territory in a single day. The 
San Francisco Bay Cities’ Baptist union 
is the organization which functions un- 
der the direction of Doctor Tingley in 
sustaining Baptist missionary work in 
Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, Richmond 
and San Pablo on the east side of the 
bay, and in San Francisco and Burlin- 
game on the west side of the bay. Here 
is an area with a population of a million 
and a half and growing with such ra- 
pidity that one year’s census is out of 
date before the next year’s count is be- 
gun. The problem of keeping pace with 
this phenomenal development in a 
salubrious climate where every Sunday 
is a holiday, enhanced as such by the 
automobile, keeps the executive secre- 
tary of the Baptist union awake nights 
planning how he may cope with the 
situation. And evidently he has been 


asleep but little, for in the six years of ~ 


his service, Doctor Tingley has seen 
some remarkable results. The Baptist 
work in these cities has been unified to 
a degree which seemed impossible prior 
to the coming of the present executive 
secretary; weak .churches have been 
strengthened, new churches have been 
planted, comity has been established with 
other denominations and a new esprit de 
corp has emerged among the Baptists of 
the Bay cities. As an illustration of the 
comity which exists between the Baptists 
and Presbyterians, we saw the Potrero 
neighborhood house which is maintained 
among the Russians of San Francisco. 
Here the Baptists and Presbyterians 
work happily together under a common 
board of control in community service 
to a people who would be wholly neg- 
lected in this respect were it not for a 
fine spirit and method of cooperation. 
The little Russian Baptist church, the 
only church in the neighborhood, min- 
isters to 10,000 Russians and the church 
is supported by the Baptist union. In 
other words, the Baptists are responsible 
for the church, while the Baptists and 
Presbyterians together support the com- 
munity house which is across the street 
from the church in a separate building 
owned by the Presbyterians. 

San Francisco is not a church city. 


‘It was early stamped as such and has 


never recovered. Hotels, retail and 
wholesale merchandising and industries 


of various kinds flourish; but churches 
of all denominations in the main are 
weak and struggling. The First Baptist 
church of San Francisco is housed in a 
good building on Market street, sup- 
ported by a growing membership in a 
part of the city which is becoming 
rapidly more important. The other four 
American Baptist churches in this city 
of three quarters of a million people are 
bravely giving their testimony and fight- 
ing to hold their own against the tides 
of materialism which run deep and 
strong in this magnificent city named for 
St. Francis. Across the bay in the bed- 
rooms of San Francisco we find Alameda 
and Berkeley with parts of Oakland like 
Piedmont. But Oakland itself is a thriv- 
ing city of nearly 300,000 and steadily 
growing. It can no longer be called a 
sleeping place for people employed in 
San Francisco. All the activities of a 
great city are carried on in Oakland 
and here Baptist churches are growing 
both in number and in strength. Re- 
cently a call was extended by the Twen- 
ty-third Avenue church to Rey. Orrin 
Gould, pastor of the University church, 
Des Moines, Iowa, and the call has been 
accepted. The Thousand Oaks church 
of Berkeley is still on the lookout for 
a man to take the place made vacant 
by the resignation of Rev. Albert 
Ehrgott. Nearly all the other churches 
of the Bay cities are well manned by 
pastors who work in line with the de- 
nominational unified program, and we 
found no tendency among the churches 
to break away. 


Asilomar 

F. M. Davidson of Oakland is one of 
the energetic laymen of the Bay cities 
to whom we are indebted for many 
courtesies. Meeting him for the first 
time in Seattle during the convention 
at the home of mutual friends, he was 
ready to welcome us to Oakland and 
to the pulpit of the Twenty-third Avenue 
church when we arrived. He is presi- 
dent of the Bay Cities Baptist union 
and active in every good work carried 
on by his own local church and by the 
denomination at large. A dinner at the 
home of the Davidsons with the Tingley 
family as guests and another dinner with 
Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Petty with Rev. 
Franklin Day and wife as guests are 
events which have helped to enliven our 
stay in Oakland and enrich our fellow- 
ship in this section of our land. By 
automobile from Oakland to Asilomar 
over the Santa Cruz mountains and 
along the shore of the bay that runs for 
nearly fifty miles from Santa Cruz to 
Monterey is a trip well worth while. At 
Asilomar we found the excellent build- 
ings and grounds of the Y. W. C. A. 
occupied by a crowd of rollicking, resili- 
ent, resounding Baptist young people 
gathered for the B. Y. P. U. summer as- 
sembly of Northern California and 
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Nevada under the deanship of Dr. M. L. 
Thomas, educational director for this 
area. Ten days of study and recreation 
in this lovely spot on the shores of the 
Pacific ocean at a cost of only $20 for 
board and room appeals to hundreds of 
young people who take their vacation in 
this way. Under the excellent guidance 
of a faculty among whom we found Dr. 
S. J. Skevington and Dr. John.W. Bailey, 
these Northern California young people 
ought to make better Baptists than their 
fathers. 


Santa Barbara 

Rev. S. Fraser Langford of the First 
church of Fullerton, Calif., came through 
the earthquake district in and around 
Santa Barbara on his vacation trip North. 
He was asked to give his impressions 
of the effect on Santa Barbara and. to 
furnish pictures of what he saw. He 
said: 

“My first impression on entering Santa 
Barbara was that of awe. There seemed 
to be a weight pressing down upon the 
city. Perhaps the silence caused by the 
suspension of industry and traffic had 
something to do with it. Perhaps the 
growing revelation of what the quake 
had wrought made me impute to some- 
thing in the air itself, that which was 
a mental reaction in myself. No shouts 
of children at play were heard. Even 
the men and women spoke in subdued 
voices. But in spite of the awe which 
the terrible event of a few days before 
had inspired there were evidences of that 
undaunted spirit which true men show in 
the face of calamity. 

“T entered the city on the Fourth of 
July, just six days after the heavy 
shocks, and the shocks were continuing 
as if mother earth, having turned over 
in her sleep, were trying now to adjust 
her covers for another good long nap. 
It was a quiet Fourth, the only quiet 
one that Santa Barbara had observed 
since nineteen years before when that 
sympathetic city had turned its funds 
raised for the celebration over to the 
city of San Francisco then, in 1906, suf- 
fering from a similar visitation. ‘Roads 
closed’. signs were posted on all main 
streets leading over to State street where 
the most damage had occurred; traffic 
cops and marines were keeping the 
curious away from the buildings which 
were in danger of falling. I found the 
Red Cross had established places of 
refuge and rest in the public parks. 
Open-air soup kitchens had been estab- 
lished in the public square, and hungry 
men were going there at all hours of 
the day. The undaunted members of 
the chamber of commerce had set up a 
tent and in it were planning for the 
bigger and better city which is to replace 
the buildings which have either fallen or 
so weakened that they will have to be 
rebuilt. In another section the Salvation 
Army was giving out coffee and dough- 
nuts to the hungry. An industrious 
barber was conducting operations in a 
tent. On a side street near the Baptist 
church I found a woman who had turned 
disaster into victory. Out of the bricks 
from the fallen chimney of her home 
she had constructed a temporary stove 


and a savory dinner was steaming away, 
for it was about noon. Down in the 
lower part of town busy workmen were 
clearing away the trees and debris from 
the bridge, which had lodged there when 
the Sheffield dam broke. It was due to 
the lodgment of this debris that the sur- 
rounding residences had been flooded as 
the torrent from the dam rushed toward 
the sea. 

“The churches, especially the Catholic 
churches, showed heavy damage. The 


RUINS OF THE SAN MARCOS BUILDING 


beautiful new First Presbyterian church 
suffered from a falling roof and this in 
its descent had broken some of the 
stained glass windows of the facade. The 
church of Our Lady of Sorrow presented 
a spectacle for sorrow. Its walls had 
tumbled about the entrance and two 
sides of the tower had fallen, leaving 
the upper portion of the tower still sup- 
ported by the wooden timbers which 
stood out in naked relief against the sky. 
The Baptist church, a new building im- 
mediately opposite the Arlington hotel, 
was almost unscathed. In startling con- 
trast in close proximity lay the ruins of 
the shattered tower of the Arlington 
hotel. Police lines had been drawn about 
it, trucks were carrying away the things 
which were being salvaged. The damage 
to the library building was heavy, but 
the precious volumes within seemed to 
have escaped as the walls had fallen out- 
ward. 


RUINS OF LIBRARY BUILDING 


“On the opposite side of the street one 
of the dramatic scenes of the earthquake 
had occurred. The entire front of the 
jail had fallen out, the side walls had 
sent a shower of bricks up against the 
steel tanks where the prisoners were con- 
fined. The second floor had also fallen 
with the front edge resting on the tank. 
In the midst of that crashing noise and 
blinding, choking dust were the prisoners 
protected by the steel walls of their 
prison. When the jailor made his way 
through the ruins to see if they were 
alive and to lead them out he found 
every one of them on their knees in 
prayer. And I thought how true it is 
that ‘men may deny the value of prayer 


_ giving to the Japanese more respons 


in their opinions but they do not de 
it in their impulses.’ On another e 
I found some members of the Seism 
graphic Club of America who had cor 
to study the phenomena and if possif 
deduce some conclusions which w 
guide those who are to rebuild the cit) 

“Few people were leaving the Git| 
Many people were coming to it. San 
Barbara has been wounded but h 
dauntless spirit survives—and out of th 
undaunted spirit is to come the finer 
of tomorrow.” 


, | 
Japan Mission Conference 
By Louise F. JENKINS Ss 
The thirty- sixth annual confer 
the missionaries of the American Ba 
Foreign Mission Society in Japan .. 
held May 30-June 5, in Karuizawa, ' 
famous summer resort for foreigners, § 
early in the season the town was 7 
quiet, but all nature was in her be 
spring dress; each tree a different ¢ 
and violets, forget-me-nots, wild a 
and wisteria in plentiful abundance. TI 
attendance was good, fifty me 
being present, and fourteen mission 
dren there for at least part of the 
We all shared in Miss Pawley’s ha 
ness in having her mother from Ne 
York city with us. 7. 
The sermon Sunday morning by 
Kennard on the thought, “I Know, 
sounded the note of certainty which ra 
beneath the week’s deliberations. 1] 
this time of change and adjustments, i 


bility, and in meeting the financial sitt 
ation, there were problems that seeme’ 
quite baffling, yet the certainty of th 
need of our message, for our work, an 
of God’s guidance in all affairs was ver 
clear to all. : 
A number of papers on topics sugges! 
ed for the general conference of mis 
aries to be held in America this comin 
autumn were presented which revi 
the situation here and suggested comi 
changes. These were in each case 
lowed by lively discussion that gay 
all a clearer grasp on conditions 
needs. Many felt that the time was 
for decided changes in our progra 
that the Japan Baptist church migh 
able to develop in such a way as be 
serve the community and becom 
powerful factor in the life of this na 
Aside from the business sessions wl 
all our energies were taxed to the 
most to bring our work into ha 
with the restricted finances available 1 
it, conference means much to all ir 
opportunity it gives for exchang 
ideas, for fellowship, and inspira 
as we eat together, play together 
“stunt night,’ or see interesting lar 
slides. The children’s service on Su 
afternoon, when all the children pre 
take part, and letters are read from tl 
in the homeland, helps to bind u 
into one mission family. Then toge 
we remembered the losses during 
year, in Mr. Scott’s death at Port 
so soon after leaving his work here, 
Mr. Poate, who for a longer time 
been away from this field of labor. 
As at the close of conference we 
our different ways, in each heart was 


: 
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ewed determination to build our best 
- the Master and be faithful to the 
Ae that you have placed upon us in 
eding us to this land. 
jwould be true, for there are those 
who trust me; 

[ould be pure, for there are those who 
®) care; 

vould be strong, for there is much to 
suffer; 
Tyould be brave, for there is much to 
| dare.” 

_ Cortland Association 
Se )=S(CiBy G. A. FarrBaNnK 
‘he Marathon church, which has been 
torless since about the first of May 
sn the pastorate of Rev. George H. 
ir came to an end, has called Rev. 
Risell Moore. Mr. Carr has become 
ector of the church at Fultonville. Mr. 
ore is a graduate of the Southern 
yjtist Theological seminary at Louis- 
2, Ky., 25. He comes very highly 
ommended. He expects to begin his 
‘k with the Marathon church about 
B zust 1. 
ie. S. D. Cummings has resigned the 
etorate of the Summer Hill church to 
2 effect October 1 or sooner. 
‘astor George L. Cutton of the First 
lirch of Cortland takes the month of 
\zust as his vacation, spending a por- 
fia in Rochester and Webster and some 
chautauqua hearing lectures on re- 
iyous education and kindred topics. 
‘ing the month he will supply at Cran- 
2 Beach, a summer colony near Ro- 


A 


‘ev. NELson C. Munson, pastor of the 
Nith East church of Millerton, N. Y., 
' Miss Hazel Alberta Gilbert of the 
aie city, were united in marriage on 
fy 20, 1925. Mr. Munson is a graduate 
ieigate, 1923. 


‘operT Wittram Maxson, fifteen-year- 
l son of President and Mrs. C. H. 
sh on, of Bishop College, Marshall, 
Ried on June 5. Great sorrow fell 
n the entire community. The funeral 
s conducted by Pastor Frazier of the 
Bst church. Many floral offerings told 
flocal grief. Friends throughout the 
Nrthern Baptist Convention will sym- 
hize with this bereaved missionary 
faiily whose labors are blessing white 
41. colored people alike. 


Sev. Wm. E. La Rue of the Takoma 
**k church, Washington, D. C., during 
| past year has been using the plan of 
ding up one new book of the Bible 
leach Sunday evening service with a 
Viv to discovering its purpose and cen- 
| message. He will resume this plan 
br vacation. 


lev, IninicH or Boston, Prof. I. N. 
‘orash of the International Seminary, 
vy. Davidiuk of Hartford, Conn., and 
R7. K. W. Strzelec of Cleveland, Ohio, 
«ducted a four days’ institute and re- 
ial for Russian Baptists in Massachu- 
's. There are at least 150 Russians 


F 
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chester, Greece and Homer. The sup- 
plies for the First church are planned as 
follows: Aug. 2, Rev. L. E. Ford of 
Salamanca; Aug. 9, Rey. Mitchell Bronk, 


of the Publication Society; Aug. 16, Rev. 


William Tower Sayre of Ogdensburg; 
Aug. 23, Rev. I. A. Hotaling of Tarry- 
town; Aug. 30, Rev. Frederick Allen of 
the Fifth Avenue church, Troy. 

Rev. G. A. Fairbank of McGraw will 
supply at the Memorial church of Cort- 
land, at South Otselic and the West 
church of Oswego during the month. 
The church at McGraw is maintaining 
two teacher-training classes, both of 
which are taught by the pastor. One 
class lacks two units of completing the 
three years’ work of the new standard 
course in teacher training, the other 
began the course during the past winter. 
Rev. J. C. Whitney of South. Otselic, a 
former pastor, will supply the church at 
McGraw on Aug. 16. 

The supplies for the Homer church are 
planned as follows for the first four Sun- 
days: A representative of the Lord’s 
Day alliance; Rev. Benjamin Herr of 
South Glens Falls who was the pastor of 
the Homer church for a number of years; 
Rev. I. A. Hotaling of Tarrytown, who 
preceded the present pastor; and Rev. 
G. L. Cutton of the First church of Cort- 
land. Pastor A. H. *MacKnight will 
spend the most of his vacation near 
home, supplying the Memorial church of 
Cortland on Aug. 2. He will, however, 
during the month take a trip into the 
northern part of the state. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


in Baptist churches in this state. The 
meetings were held in the First church 
of Chelsea. 


Rev. FRANK McKEEGAN, pastor for the 
past five years at the Bethany church, 
Chicago, closed his work with July and 
enters the field of evangelistic labors. 
Aug. 1 he began work in a union meeting 
with the churches at Bray Head and 
McNabb in Ontario. He will reside at 
159 West Chestnut street, Chicago, and 
may be addressed there relative to en- 
gagements for the future. 


Pastor H. C. SmitH of Deer Creek, IIl., 
baptized twenty-four last year and re- 
ceived seven others. The church has 
pledged a larger offering for missions 
than ever before and has pledged itself 
to remit one-twelfth each month. A 
brotherhood was recently organized. 


‘EVANGELIST E. 'S. STUCKER spoke twice 
daily at the Cedar Falls, Iowa, Bible 
conference, Aug. 3-9, taking the place of 
Dr. John Marvin Dean who was unable 
to come. Doctor Stucker also supplied 
the church at La Grange, IIl., recently 
for two Sundays. 

Dr. Joun Lowe or China and Dr. Geo. 
W. Taft of the Northern Baptist semi- 
nary have been pulpit supplies at the 
North Shore church, Chicago, during 
August. 
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THE TEMPLE CHURCH of Logansport, 
Ind., Rev. W. A. Steinkraus, pastor, re- 
ports a successful vacation Bible school. 
A number of the young people from this 
church attended the B. Y. P. U. conven- 
tion at Indianapolis and others the as- 
sembly at Franklin. 


Rev. ALPHA INGLE of Salina, Kas., has 
resigned after a fruitful pastorate of four 
years; 242 new members were received 
and a debt of $50,000 fully paid. 


Dr. J. H. Spencer, the first Baptist min- 
ister ordained in Montana, and who now 
lives in Colorado Springs, Colo., preached 
recently ‘for the City Park church of 
Denver. 

Rey. Ropert H. Lynn, dean of the Colo- 
rado Woman’s College, is acting-presi- 
dent during the interim caused by the 
resignation of Pres. James Asa White. 
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Want Ads 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automo- 
bile or train will find excellent accommoda- 
tions, homelike rooms, downtown, close to 
the White House. Two blocks from the new 


Washington Auditorium, Suites with 
private baths for large or small parties. 
Running water in all rooms. Restaurants 


near. Large, brick garage on premises. Free 
city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G”’ St., Northwest. 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available as 
pulpit supply during July and August. He 
is also booking evangelistic appointments 
for the fall and winter. For open dates, 
terms, and references, address 3938 North 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Silver Cross Hospital of Joliet, Tll., offers 
a three-year course in the School of Nurs- 
ing, accredited by state and class A, Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons. Beautifully 
located. Modern Nurses’ Home. Minimum 
education or requirements two year High 
School. Curriculum taught by Instructress 
of Nurses. Address Superintendent of 
Nurses. 


To Rent: Furnished or partially fur- 
nished—attractive old-fashioned house. 
Electricity, natural gas, large sleeping 
porch, two bath-rooms, large lawn. Cen- 
tral location. Could be divided into two 
apartments. Box 53, Granville, Ohio. 

8-15-22 

Wanted by large city church: (1) Man— 
not necessarily ordained minister—and 
wife as church workers. Must be aggres- 
sively Christian, of good address, execu- 
tive ability, and experienced in work with 
young people. Or (2) Young Woman as 
church executive and director of religious 
education, qualified as above. Office ex- 
perience necessary. Communicate with M. 
N. O., The Baptist, Chicago, II. 
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Mrs. Bruce KINnNeEy of ‘Denver recently 
led a service in the City Park church of 
which Dr. Claude B. Miller is pastor. 


BETHEL CHURCH oF Pittsburgh, Pa., laid 
the corner stone of its new $150,000 
building on Aug. 9. It is hoped that the 
dedication can be held about next Easter. 
Ten new members were received on Aug. 
2. The new church will include a par- 
sonage under the same roof. The pastor, 
Rev. E. L. Krumreig, had his salary in- 
creased $500 at a recent meeting of the 
church. 


THE TOTAL CASH AND pledges received on 
the Bucknell university campaign for 


(Continued on page 861) 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
clety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Bxecu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- | 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missien Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 


Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, BE. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paiiel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income waries 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 


Bells made of Copper and Tis, 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 


ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 
UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


LYMYER a) sweeren, wont bun. 


~ ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH rrrssd OUR eae Sareea 


Brass. TE ; 
rite to Cincinnetl Bel) Foundsy Co. Cincinnati, 


i CHURCH FURNITURE | 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


Bet. 1637 


SS 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


NOT so many words as some, but those that are listed are hard enough to 
suit any Biblical student, and just to make them harder, not so many 
references are given as is the case with other puzzles in the book. This is 


a veritable “shorter catechism’ and will repay careful thought by yielding 
up some unusually interesting Ribli-e 


i 


© 1925 THE J.c.w. co. 
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How to Solve z Cross Word Puzzie 


> 


THE BAPTIS§' 


-axnda 


a) 
fo 


(18) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming w 
i ord, - 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horisontal on verte 


words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 


The first letter of each word is 


indicated by a number which Tefers to the definitions listed below. 
It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. | 


These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 


When 


the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell 

pell words both ho 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form ney pcre 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. : 


HORIZONTAL 


1—Head of a house in the family of Gershon 
(I Chr. 23) 

38—A. prophet who reproved David 

7—A sea monster 

9—A small body of water where the blind 
man bathed 

10—A king of the Midianites (Num. 31) 

11—A city belonging to Hadadezer (II Sam. 8) 

13—Another form of the name of the king 
whom Esther married (found in the margi- 
nal reference of a chapter in the, book of 
Ezra) 

16—Ceremonial observances 

17—What Peter plunged from to meet Jesus 
walking on the water 

19—A hasty military excursion into an enemy 
country 

20—A New Testament character who denied 
the doctrine of the Resurrection (I Tim. I) 

21—A Christian at Rome, saluted by St. Paul 
(Rom, 16) 

22—-A descendant of Judah of the family of 
Hezron (I Chr. 2:37) 


VERTICAL 


i—The last of the twelve stones in the high 
priest’s breastplate. 

2—The second son of Adam 

4—To rend 

5—King of the Ammonites (I Sam, 11:1) 

6—Entrancing, delightful 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
= church furniture factory. 
} Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
beA/h Muy kesha, Wisconsin.” 


7—The name of the daughter of Hosea, > 
prophet (Hos. 1) 

8—The daughter of Elnathan of Jerusalem — 
(possessive) (II Kings 24) 

11—A torrent bed in the south of Judah (I 
Sam. 30) 

12—A mount in Aijalon (Judg. I) 

14—A town in the low country of Judah (Josh 
15:40) 

15—A family which 
(Ezra 2:47) 
18—The city of which Hiram was king 
19—A Moabitish woman who gleaned 

field of a kinsman 


returned with Zerabbabe 


in th 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue 
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‘| there was sich an institootion. 


| of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


Station 


i corPHIS is station WCOY (We Count On You), radio- 
| casting from the third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., 
|| office of THE BAPTIST, at 2320 S. Michigan Avenue, 


| Chicago, Ill. 


“Mr. Elijah Squirk of Swank Creek church will give 
_the address tonight. Radio friends, this is Mr. Squirk.” 
“Howdy everybody out there in the air. Well, they 
}' got me back here agin. Want me to tell you about the 

| way our people is gettin’ interested in the Northern Bap- 

} tist Convention. Y’know most o’ our folks didn’t know 

: Don’t know how it is in 
_ your church, but ours is ‘a mixed multitude,’ as you might 
say. Came from everywhere and nowhere and mostly pore 
as Job’s turkey which had to lean against the fence to 
gobble. That is, they was pore when they come here. 

But most of ’em are well fixed now, only they won’t 

admit it. 

“Y’see about a third o’ our people is from the South. 

| They are strong Baptists and all of ’em are dyed-in-the- 

} wool Democrats. Why we only got three of them families 

|| to take the paper. They all stood rooted and grounded 

| in the faith that free trade, free grace and free church 
|| privileges was the divine right o’ mankind. One of ’em 


} declared that his religion had cost him less than $5 in 


| thirty years. He said payin’ fer a religious paper was too 
)} much like payin’ fer a pew, or payin’ a preacher fer prayin’ 
|) —it was makin’ merchandise out o’ holy things. 

“But no section seems to have a corner on bein’ back- 
ward. Some of the worst kickers we got was born north 
If anybody on earth is harder 
to budge out of his tracks than a New England Yankee 
‘or an old-timer from York state, we don’t know where he 
lives. They think fer themselves and stick to it like sin. 
But we all have been livin’ together on Swank Creek fer 
a good few years now. We have faced life and death 
together and though we talk right sassy at times, we 


}| calculate to be fair. 


“‘T got my dollar’s worth a’ready,’ says Josh Sinker. 


|| ‘This idee about the N.-B. C. thrashin’ out its chores to- 


gether is like the plan we had in Indiana fer thrashin’ our 
grain. Forty of us chipped in an’ gets a big separator and 
|| engine. Then we goes together and thrashes the crops. 
|| But every year somebody gets sore and thinks he ain’t get- 


WCOY 


tin’ a square deal. At the annual meetin’ when we planned 
the thrashin’ fer the year, some feller would bile over and 
accuse others of conspirin’ to hornswoggle him and get 
some advantage. But it was mostly hot air. ’Pears to me 
it’s that-a-way with the Baptists. Allus a few kickers. 
But gettin’ together in one big outfit will thrash more 
wheat fer the Lord and do it cheaper than fer every little 
bunch to be trying to flail it out by themselves,’ he says. 


_ ““Our church has a mission,’ said Aunt Mary Landers 
in prayer meetin’ last week. ‘Our children have found the 
Lord and been baptized. Many of them are in high school 
and they want to go to college. And Elsie says several 
of them want to be missionaries. How proud we would all 
be if some day some of our children became ministers for 
Christ.’ But Deacon Flint admonished us to keep humble 
and not to put sich idees into the heads of the young. 
‘Many air called but only a few air chosen to be ministers,’ 
he said; and as fer going to college, why he was agin it. 
He said, ‘Haven’t ye all heerd what Mr. Bryan and others 
said about these colleges and universities where the young 
is deceeved by a lot of numbskull perfessers. There ain’t 
nothin’ in the Scriptures about sendin’ missionaries to 
college. Didn’t Jesus call ignorant men to be his 
ministers?’ 

“But it seems that a dozen of our families has been 
writin’ to them colleges and schools what had their pic- 
tures and pieces in THE BAPTIST. Elsie Landers who 
has been to college an’ teaches in our high school has 
about a dozen of our kids all stirred up about goin’ away 
this fall fer more book learnin’, Swank Creek is shore 
stirred up about this college business. Old folks tryin’ 
to hold ’em at home and the kids jest a rarin’ to go. They 
ain’t been sich a goin’ on along the creek fer many a long 
day. ‘Ye’d better let ’em go,’ says Hiram Plunkett with 
his quizzical grin, ‘an’ keep ’em hitched to the church. 
Fer sure as Fate, ef ye don’t, them young folks is goin’ 
to kick over the traces and run away. Ye cain’t keep this 
new wine in ole bottles,’ he says. But I’ll tell you how it 
comes out later. Goodnight.” 


“WCOY, Chicago. Mr. Elijah Squirk of Swank Creek 
has just been speaking. He is coming in again soon. 
Signing off until Aug. 22.” 


(Continued from page 860) 


$'5,000 during this year, reached $375,- 
0) on July 30. The General Education 
dard has offered Bucknell $200,000 pro- 
ved it shall be free of debt and have 
pPoductive endowment equal to one 
milion dollars by Dec. 31, 1925. Presi- 
that Emory W. Hunt and the friends of 
hk university are making a special ap- 
pil to the alumni. 

_V. W. Ayer, pAstor First church of 
\iparaiso, Ind., reports a _ successful 
yur in the activities of that church. Ex- 
(sive remodeling of the church and 
bilding of Sunday-school annex at a 
(al cost of $30,000 has been completed 
ad occupied by the departments of the 
furch life. The church has had a fine 
yir financially, approximately $10,000 
Ding paid in on the building fund, and 
total expenditures amounting to 
smething over $15,000. A daily vacation 
ble’ school was conducted for three 
veks, with an enrolment of 136, and 
lenty teachers. 

2ASTORAL CHANGES IN THE East Wash- 
izton convention are noted as follows: 
by. J. L. Peringer, new pastor at Col- 
x Wash.; Rev. J. E. Bordner from 
Ison, Mont., settles at Steptoe, Wash.; 
tv. A. B. Morris moves from Oakesdale 
t Ellensburg, Wash.; and Rev. Chas, 


McHarness moves from Liberty Park 
church, Spokane, Wash. to ‘Lewiston, 
Ida. The following have closed their 
work at the points indicated: Rev. Jas. 
M: Kine) Dayton, (Wash; Rev... A..F. 
White, Sand Point, Ida, and Rev. N. 
Wakeham at Okanogan, Wash. 


EvANGELIst Morris PETERSON of Kings- 
burg, Calif., has just concluded a tour of 
Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, and South 
Dakota, holding special meetings in Bap- 
tist churches. Large attendance and 
many additions are reported. 


Dr. Birney S. Hupson was a speaker at 
the West Washington summer assembly 
at Burton. He gave a series of studies 
on the Gospel of John. 


THe TEMPLE CHURCH, Los Angeles, Cal., 
= 


has this slogan for its mid-week meet- 
ing: “Wednesday night—Church night— 


a 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Hails Residences 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 
Electric Organ blowtng ovwt- 
fits for organs ofany make, 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. es: 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 
pe TIE 


ff Dy 
fines 
i 
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Crozer Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free. 


Scholarships Available for Approved Students, 
Seminary Within Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia. 


Seminary’s Relations to 
ing courses: 


I.—Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors. y 
Ul.—Course with special emphasis on Religious Education. 


Degrees of B.D. or A.M. 


W.—tTraining for Advanced Scholarship. Graduate Course, 


Degrees of Th.M. or Ph.D. 
Address, 


MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., 


University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer of the follow- 


Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 
Seminary and University. 


Seminary. 


Seminary and University. 


President, 


Chester, Pa. 
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Helps a man—Live right.” It has a 


pleasing rhythm. 


FOR RALLY DAY 
Rally to 


Service 


A new collection 


of songs, exer- 
cises, and recita- 
tions for Rally 


Day. Contains a 
short but effective 
Consecration Ser- 
vice, which is a 
new idea. The 
words throughout 
have been care- 
fully edited. The 
music is melo- 
dious, ec ey 
difficult either to 
2 fift : 
Bae pene 5 cents play or to sing. 


We also have a complete stock of all 
Rally Day necessities: 


Invitation Cards Offering Envelopes 
Promotion Certificates 
Novelties and Souvenirs 


Send to our nearest branch for Illustrated Price- 
List of Rally Day supplies 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 
1107 McGee St., Kansas City 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


Order From Our Nearest House 
i 
—————— 
— 

OFFER 
—absolutely first class travel and hotel ac- 
commodations 
—every opportunity for sightseeing 
—unusual contacts with the life 
countries visited 
—a view of missionary work at first hand 
—a maximum of enjoyment for a minimum 
of expenditure 
Fall program includes— 
MEXICO — starting October 12th—duration 
three weeks 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA — sailing No- 
vember 7th—duration three months 
AROUND THE WORLD TO EGYPT AND 
PALESTINE — sailing December 12th 
—duration four anid a half months 
For information, address 
Missionary Education Movement 
JOHN COBB WORLEY, Travel Secy. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 
517 Western Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles 


80c a dozen 


of the 


THE First cHuRcH oF Glen Falls, N. Y., 
Rev. P. H. McDowell, pastor, is planning 
the enlargement of its plant to give 
added room for departmental religious 
education for boys and girls up to and 
through the twelfth year. The church 
has 625 members. The new equipment is 
to cost about $20,000. 

THE LATE DEACON Joseph Warner of the 
First church of Paterson, N. J., left a 
legacy of $1000 for the permanent en- 
dowment fund of the church. 

Rev, A. A. Hopson presented his resig- 
nation to the First church of Milwaukee, 
Wis., on Aug. 2 that he might accept a 
call from the church at Upper Alton, Ill. 
This church is planning advance work in 


connection with Shurtleff college. The 
new pastorate begins on Sept. 1. 
EVANGELIST WILLIAM S. Dixon of 


Wheaton, II, recently spent a Sunday 
with First church . ot -Dallas,) Tex Jot 
which Dr. George W. Truett is pastor, 
and sang for the great men’s Bible class. 


Rey. A. E. Brownie, for the past eight 
years pastor of the Harvard Park church, 
Springfield, Ill., recently resigned. The 
church is the outgrowth of one of the 
missions of the Central church. It has a 
modern building and a membership of 
225. This is the third mission sustained 
by the Central church until it came to 
self-support. Dr. H. W. Hines is pastor 
of Central church. 


Rev. 'B. F. FELLMAN, pastor of the Tre- 
mont church, Pasadena, Calif., has a Sun- 
day school of 250 average attendance, a 
mid-week meeting of about 100, and fre- 
quent additions. 


VACATION PREACHERS during August in 
the Temple church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the Dr. Ernest E. Sayles, Ottawa, Can- 
ada; Dr. J. Sherman Wallace, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Albert H. Gage, Brattleboro, 
Vt.; Dr. John A. Wray, Owensboro, Ky.; 
and Rev. Ellery G. Dakin, brother of the 
pastor, Newton Center, Mass. 


NOTICE 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Baptist Conference will be held in Jordan 
Memorial Hall, Ocean Park, Old Orchard. 
Maine, Thursday, August 20, 1925, at 2:30 
o’clock p. m., local time, for the receiving 
of reports, the election of officers, the 
amendment of the constitution, and the 
transaction of any other business that may 
be deemed advisable. The proposed amend- 
ment is to provide for the office of Business 
Manager, and the duties of such an Office. 
Lewiston, Me., Feb. 3, 1925 


Gro. H. HaAmMten, Clerk. 
Hucu A. HEATH, President. 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


In the City of Philadelphia 
Temporary Office, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUITION AND ROOM RENT FREE. 
Barras, D.D., Treasurer of Student Fund. 


Four Schools: SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 
Theological Seminaries. 
SCHOOL OF MISSIONS. 


minutes from University of Pennsylvania. 
University, see new bulletin. 


If financial assistance is needed write Harry Watson 
Many opportunities for self-help. 


High Educational Standards. 


Strong and Scholarly Faculty 


including the courses of study usually found in 
SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 

Home of the Seminary on South Rittenhouse Square in central part of the City. 


(Religious Pedagogy.) 


Ten 
For opportunities to Seminary students in 


Session opens September 22, 1925. Write for new bulletin. 
FRANK M. GOODCHILD, D.D., President of Board of Trustees 
For information write—Charles oe Ball, President of the Seminary, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia: 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesso: 
for August 23 


THE MACEDONIAN CALL 
Lesson Text: Acts 16:6-15. Golden Text; 
Acts 16:9 } 


The second missionary journey noy 
takes a wider area than the first, and th 
original intention of Paul to make j| 
simply a journey of confirmation i} 
strengthening the faith of the convert) 
made on the first journey is enlarged t) 
take in a new section of territory. Th 
story of this change of plan is told iy 
this lesson. 


The Man of Macedonia ‘ : 

When God hedges up the way to th} 
execution of some cherished plan it j 
usually that he may open another doo 
to greater usefulness. The means th) 
Spirit used to block Paul in his attemp) 
to preach in Asia are not described, bu) 
doubtless some illness or other circum | 
stances that made travel in Bithynia im| 
possible were used to indicate the Spirit’| 
leadings. There was only one way to g| 
and Paul took that road and went for 
ward in the dark, trusting that ligh 
would come in due time as it always doe. 
to the obedient soul. Arriving at Troa. 
the missionaries lay down to rest for th 
night, and Paul had a remarkable dream 
A Greek from Macedonia stood by hi. 
bedside and implored him to come acros; 
the Aegean sea and bring the gospel ti 
them. Here then was the open door 
this was the light and the leading fo: 
which they were looking, and withou 
delay the missionaries went down to thi 
dock and took the first boat out fo, 
Europe. No crossing ever made in thi 
history of the world was more momen 
tous and significant than this crossing o 
the Aegean sea at this narrow point. I 
meant that the gospel had begun its glo 
rious course of conquest of the whol 
world and that the church of Christ wa: 
to know no limitations of race or climi 
in its democratic service of making thi 
reign of Christ universal. 


The Woman of Thyatira 

It is a remarkable fact that while thi 
man of Macedonia was a vision thi 
woman of Thyatira was real, and witl 
this real woman the gospel in Europi 
began its wonderful history. Christian 
ity is deeply indebted to women fo 
origins. Mary of Nazareth can never bi 
forgotten at Christmas, Mary Magdalen: 
is always present at every Easter cele 
bration, and Lydia of Thyatira is thi 
patron saint of every woman’s missionary) 
society. We often wonder if Paul wa: 
disappointed when he reached Philipp 
and found that his man of Macedonic 
was after alla woman. And yet it prove 
to be providential in the highest sens 
for the gospel to make its first conques 
in Europe on the heart of a woman 
Lydia gave them the hospitality whick 
they so much needed in a Roman cit) 
where there was no synagogue, she evi 
dently had the means to support thei 
mission in that city until it should be 
come self-supporting and she, with he 
household, constituted the nucleus of tht 
best church which Paul planted in all hi: 
career, if the letter hé wrote to the Phil 
ippians is a good criterion. . 


: 


Our Bookshelf 


H 


i Beauty of the New Testament, by 
jirris A, Jenkins, D.D. New York: George 
* Doran Co. $160. 


he author, former editor of the 
fisas City Post, now pastor of the Lin- 
wod Christian church, using Moffatt’s 
yislation, has sought to set forth the 
sary charm and beauty which char- 
‘rize. the New Testament. “The 
synty-nine chapters bring out the 
istry of the Gospels and carefully 
ly the sayings, poetry, short stories 
epigrams of Jesus. . . . In the 
Ais and Epistles consideration is given 
grory in the early church, the preach- 
n of Paul, and the literary grandeur 
at distinctive style of the Pauline writ- 
ai.’ Under the skillful guidance of 
h writer one gets a new appreciation 
dithe ability of the men who wrote the 
Vv Testament and also sees Jesus as 
miter of the art of beautiful speech. 
is a very helpful book to any one 
>» honestly desires to know the spirit 
ofthe New Testament. 

a —H. L. StTerson 


Foreign Student in America, edited by 
leginald Wheeler, Henry H. King and 
lexander B. Davidson. New York: As- 
_»eiation Press. $1.75. 


‘ourteen thousand foreign students 
atnd American schools. They have 
ae from nearly 100 different coun- 
irs. Upon their return to their native 
cinmtries they will register upon the 
mid of the peoples there the impres- 
sins of America which they shall have 
received while living in America. Those 
deples will think of us and feel towards 
largely as these students come to 
Ink and feel. Are we making of them 
finds or enemies? Are we contridut- 
ir to their lives our best or less than 
o- best? For years Americans abroad, 
esecially missionaries, have been call- 
i attention to the great possibilities 
ic good or ill that are wrapped up in 
i contact of these students with the 
i: of Americans in America. In fact, 
aiense of duty not done in this direc- 
tn is beginning to trouble the Chris- 
tn churches in this country. This 
bok gives the results of a survey of 
bk whole subject by a commission of 
enty-four trained investigators. The 
Mterial it presents is indispensable to 
thse who wish to approach this prob- 
ta intelligently. 


—U. M. McGurIRE 


Prposive Writing and Speaking, by Joseph 
4. Wallace and James Milton O'Neill. 
Yew York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


‘Purposive Writing and Speaking” is 
It only a title with punch and appeal 
it; it tells exactly what the book is. 
Fimarily it is a textbook, but young 
bople and men and women everywhere 
no indulge to the slightest degree in 
‘iting or speaking (“It has been said 
tat in America all successful men and 
\ymen have to make public speeches,” 
sys the book) will find in this a hand- 
tok that simply, clearly and pointedly 
its them on the way to becoming bet- 
r writers and speakers. The preface 
mmarizes well the contents of the 


. 
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work: “The chapters or projects in this ing to the old forms of composition— 
book all deal with real activities of peo- description, narration, exposition, and 
ple. Men and women the world over argument. But it is difficult to keep the 
are working on these same projects every distinction, for description runs into 
day. Not only this, but they are rarely narration so easily, and exposition be- 
doing anything else when writing and comes argument by a slight change in 


speaking to accomplish definite pur- the emotional attitude of a person 
poses. The project as here treated is speaking or writing. In actual life we 
always activity with a purpose—not ac- do not keep them separate. We think 


tivity simply for the sake of activity. of purposes and not forms. If our de- 
Of the twenty-eight projects treated in scription, narration, exposition or argu- 
this text, eleven are primarily projects ment is to be worth while, it must have 
in writing, ten are primarily projects in an end outside itself. It must be a 


speaking and seven are either. . . . project undertaken for a purpose.” 
These projects might be divided accord- — iP Pe. 
ane Pega ee Te age eo OR ME le a ky ig al Eyes ee a 


Rally Day Supplies 


Rally Day Invitation Cards 


A delightful series of cards for Rally Day in 
the Sunday School or Church. May be de- 
livered by mail or individually. Beautifully 
lithographed in colors and designed especially 
for the department in which they are to be used 


No. 934. For Cradle Roll. Mother with praying 
child. Message on post-card side. 


No. 935 For Beginners. Children playing with 
blocks. Message on post-card side. 


No. 936. For Primary Boys and Girls. Boy and 
Girl at window—waiting for the hour of Rally 
Day service. 


No. 937. For Junior Boys and Girls. Boy and 
Girl singing a Rally Day hymn. 


No. 938. For Young People and Seniors. Deli- 
cate landscape scene with Church and Fall foliage. 
An appropriate message. 


No. 939. For Adults. A pretty scene with 
church entrance with an appropriate message. 


No. 982. Re-opening Card. For boys and girls. 
Contains Scripture verse and suitable message. 


$1.25 a hundred 


Assorted as desired 


END for a copy of our illustrated 

Rally Day Circular listing serv- 
ices, invitation cards, collection en- 
velopes, and other supplies for 
RALLY DAY. 


No. 936 


The American Baptist 


Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
1107 McGee St., Kansas City 439 Burke Building, Seattle 


Order from Our Nearest House 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


Board of Missionary 


Cooperation 


The purpose of this Board is to pro- 
mote and obtain support for every de- 
nominational activity, as provided in 
the united program of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

Literature or special information 
concerning any phase of the work will 
be promptly furnished on request. 


W. H. BOWLER 


Acting Executive Secretary 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one Hfe the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually, 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year. payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two lives, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
83 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


American Baptist Fireign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 
Address all communications to 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 


Last year 19,956 converts were baptized on 
mission fields in the non-Christian world. 
This is the largest total ever reported in a 
single year in the history of the Society. 
When you make a will be sure that the full 
corporate name of the Society is used. Cor- 
respondence concerning gifts on the Annuity 
Plan with income ranging from 4 to 9% 
should be addressed to the Home Secretary. 
Cc. E. Milliken, President 

Frederick L. Anderson, Ch’rm’n of the Board 
James H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary 
Joseph C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 

P. H. J. Lerrigo, Home Secretary 

William B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer 


AN ANNUITY 
Written by 
The Board of Education 
of 
The Northern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 


will assure you an income for life at the 
rate and terms agreed upon by all the 
Boards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 


to secure their education during all the 
coming years, 


For information on this and all educational 
subjects, address, 


FRANK W. PADELFORD, Secretary 
New York City 


276 Fifth Ave., 


News Notes 


The Karen Theological seminary, con- 
ducted by the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission society at Insein, Bur- 
ma, has opened for its eighty-first year. 
Its student body and general prospects 
are for the largest and best year of its 
history. The standards for admission 
have been raised and yet twenty-seven 
new young men have fully qualitied for 
the work. This marks a new era in the 
preparation of Karen ministers. 


A letter from Maine to the M. and M. 
board, reads: “I wish to express my 
deep appreciation of the grant I have 
been receiving since last summer. I 
have been sick much through the past 
winter and this spring and the financial 
aid I have received has been a very 
timely blessing. How good and pleasant 
it is for the brethren who are well past 
the ‘three score and ten’ to know they 
have a place in the thoughts of the 
churches and of the men and women of 
means in whose hearts God has shed the 
spirit of the brotherly kindness of 
Christ.” 


The Buffalo Baptist Union, under the 
direction of Dr. E. Herbert Dutton, in 
addition to its other departments of 
work, has an interesting enterprise in 
its mission to the Jews. The staff of 
workers has been increased by the ad- 
dition of Dr. and Mrs. Max Bernheim. 
The latter has given up his dental prac- 
tice in Chicago in order to be asso- 
ciated with Rev..and Mrs. A. B. Machlin 
in the work of the Hebrew mission: Doc- 
tor Bernheim will conduct a dental 
clinic as a part of the service rendered 
by the mission to the Jews of the neigh- 
borhood. Mrs. Bernheim is a trained 
nurse. These young people will take the 
place of Miss’ Grace Bredehoft, who 
has been obliged on account of ill health 
to withdraw from missionary work for 
one year. For three years she has been 
of great help in this pioneer work in 
Buffalo. Three thousand dollars to $3,600 
of the budget of the mission has been 
assumed by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 


Final statistics compiled by the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1924, show 
that during that year 19,956 converts 
were baptized on the ten mission fields 
of the society in the non-Christian 
world. This is the largest total ever re- 
ported in a single year in the history of 
the society. It compares with 16,852 in 
1923 and 18,415 in 1922, the previous high 
record. Reports from European fields 
(not including Russia) show that last 
year 10,401 converts were baptized in 
Europe. This also is the largest total 
ever reported by Baptists in Europe. 
This makes a combined total for the 
non-Christian world and Europe of 30,- 
357 converts baptized on their profes- 
sion of faith in Jesus Christ. All friends 
of the missionary enterprise will rejoice 
in this significant achievement and its 
manifest evidence of God’s blessing on 
the work of our missionaries during the 
past year. 
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WHEN YOUR WILL IS’ READ 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Mission: 


aries Benefit Board 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If it does it will help the Board help 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, 
Widows and Orphan Children. 

If you prefer or need the income while you 
live we shall be glad to have you take an 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreement) 
whereby you will receive a high and safe re 
turn on your gift Mee nyt your lifetime. at 
your decease the income only will be used fa 
the work. Your gift may be made a memorial 
to yourself or others, 

Write for Information. 


Two Kinds of Permanency 
Are Guaranteed 


Your Annuity Payment 
Our Christian Work 
EE SS SS FR ERS, 


Invest in our Annuities 
Put our name in your will 
Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treas. 
Woman’s American Baptist 


Home Mission Society _ 
(Corporate Name) 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


a 


A SIMPLE PLAN: 


You send to us: . : 
1. Your check as an annuity gift. 
2. Date of your birth. 
3. Address in full. 
We send to you: 
1. A receipt for your check. 
2. An annuity agreement. 
3. Annuity payments every 
months. 
For full particulars regarding our 
annuity plan— Write to 


Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer 
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Woman’s American Bapt. Foreign Mission Society 
New York City 


276 Fifth Ave. 


The American Baptist Publication Soclety 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The denominational oes house for the 
extension of the kingdom through the printed 


Word, Religious Hdueation, and Sunday 
development. 


This advertisement is worth 40c 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in with 
a@ new subscription with check for $2.50 to 


ot 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 8. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
We will advance the subscription 14 months 
instead of 12 months. 


August 22, 1925 


THE EDDY PARTY IN THE TOYNBEE COURT 


| 


The windows to the back and left of the group lead to the lecture hall where the London sessions are 
held. The linen-coated figure in the center of the first seated row is James J. Mallon, acting host to 
the party while in England. At his right is Sherwood Eddy, American organizer of the enterprise. At 
Mr. Mallon’s left are Rev. F. J. Norwood, pastor of City Temple, London; next to him are Mrs. Eddy 
| and Miss Margaret Slattery of Boston. 
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Ninety years a Baptist! Who can beat 
it? Mrs. Sarah Bolton, of Shilton, near 
Coventry, England, who has attained her 
one hundredth birthday, is the oldest 
Baptist in Warwickshire. For ninety 
years she has been definitely associated 
with the Baptist church at Shilton. 


Rev. Martin L. Rugg passed to his re- 
ward at Oberlin, Ohio, July 16. He was 
born at Chester, Vt., in 1849; graduated 
at Colgate seminary in 1880 and was or- 
dained the same year at Gouverneur, 
N. Y. He served as pastor six years at 
Urbana, Ill. Other pastorates were at 
Salem, Astoria and Oregon City, Ore. 
Also at Vancouver, Victoria and New 
Westminster, B. C. and at Seattle, Wash. 
For a time he was president of the board 
of trustees of Linfield college. For the 
last sixteen years he has lived in Ohio. 


Total amount of wholly tax-exempt 
securities in the hands of the public on 
July 1, 1925, was approximately 242 per 
cent greater than on Dec. 11, 1912, ac- 
cording to figures of the national indus- 
trial conference board. The significance 
of this enormous increase in tax-free 
securities upon the commercial and in- 
dustrial life of the nation becomes ap- 
parent, the conference board points out, 
when it is realized that an industrial or 
railroad bond would have to sell on an 
8.33 per cent basis to compete with a 
414 per cent state or municipal bond in 
the case of a prospective investor with 
a net income exceeding $500,000. In 
other words, the person of large means 
gains by not putting his money to work 
in industry. 


The Religious Education association at 
its recent convention in Milwaukee re- 
solved to announce another prize essay 
contest for pupils of high school age. 
The committee in charge has prepared 
the following rules and suggestions: 
1. The topic for discussion in the essay 
is “How May Young People Be Best 
Educated Religiously for Participation 
in World Affairs?” 2. Three prizes of 
$50, $25 and $10 are offered for the best 
papers submitted. 3. The prizes are to 
be awarded to groups of high school age 
—not to individuals. Five or more per- 
sons working together will be considered 
a “group.” 4. The committee suggests 
that the reports be formulated through 
Sunday-school class discussion, young 
people’s society meetings, or other group 
study. 5. The maximum length of the 
essay is 2500 words. 6. All papers must 
be in the office of the Religious Educa- 
tion association by March 1, 1926. 7. All 
essays are to be unsigned, but accom- 
panied by a letter giving the name and 
address of the group. 8. The judges are 
to be a minister, a lady teacher, and a 
business man. 9. The Religious Educa- 
tion association invites correspondence 
concerning the contest. Address 308 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville, 
Me., is to establish a department of re- 
ligious education with the beginning of 
the September term. Miss Vera M. Rice, 
state director of religious education at 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, 1917-20, and 
the recipient of an M. A. degreé in re- 
ligious education from Columbia univer- 
sity, 1925, will be director. 


The British Baptist Union just re- 
ceived for its library from Mr. J. E. 
Powell, of Stroud, the Bible and hymn 
book which Mr. Spurgeon kept by his 
bedside. In the margin of the Bible are 
notes in Mr. Spurgeon’s own handwrit- 
ing, marking the texts from which he 
preached, with the number of the sermon 
in the Metropolitan Tabernacle pulpit. 


At the biennial meeting of the Danish 
Baptist Conference of America, held in 
June at Harlan, Iowa, it was decided to 
move the Danish Theological seminary 
from Des Moines, Iowa, to Chicago 
where it will be affiliated with the 
Northern Baptist Theological seminary. 
A joint committee representing the 
Danish Baptist conference and. the 
Northern seminary, held in Chicago, 
Thursday, Aug. 6, arranged the details of 
the new plan, which is to be put in 
operation with the opening of the fall 
term, Sept. 15. The plan of affiliation 
will be along the line that has been 
followed by the Norwegian | Baptist 
Theological seminary, of which Dr. H. 
Gundersen is the honored dean. Owing 
to the death of Dr. N. S. Lawdahl a 
new dean for the Danish Baptist 
seminary will be appointed. Temporary 
arrangements are made so that work in 
the Danish language and literature will 
begin with the opening of the school 
year. 
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Rev. David P. Gaines, pastor of tt 
First church, Waterbury, Conn., is ; 
Stockholm, where he went to atten 
the World Universal Conference ¢ 
Christian Life and Work, Aug 19-20, ; 
a delegate from the Northern Bapti) 
Convention. | 


The Home Missions Council and tt 
Council of Women for Home Missior 
maintain through their department ( 
reference for migrating people a work;« 
bringing newcomers to this country int 
friendly touch with the people an 
churches of their choice. About & 
names of new arrivals at Ellis Islan 
each month are sent on by this “gla 
hand” ministry. The expense is met b 
the boards of the cooperating organiz 
tions. Headquarters are at 156 Fiff 
Ave., New York City. 


What is said to be the world’s greate; 
Bible is one-tenth completed. Edward 
Garland, secretary of the Bible Societ 
of Maine, its maker, thinks that it wi 
be several years before the book make 
its formal public appearance. When con 
pleted each of its 31,730 verses will hay 
been hand-written by 31,730 person 
These verse writers will include men an 
women from all walks of life, includin 
the president of the United States an 
lifers in state prisons. President Coolidg 
has penned the first verse in the Bibl 
The second verse is the handwriting ¢ 
Governor Brewster and the third verse’ 
that of former Governor Baxter. M 
Garland estimates that approximatel 
3,000 persons have written in the bool 
When finished it will be of the ordinar 
“family Bible” size and will weigh n 
more than such a book. 4 


During the past week announcemen 
has been made in. the newspapers tha 
the United States has remitted to Chin 
the balance of the Boxer indemnity func 
amounting to $6,137,552. The fund ist 
be administered by a foundation with 
board of trustees consisting of nine Chi 
nese and five Americans. The officer 
are: Chairman of the board of trustee: 
W. W. Yen; vice-chairman, Paul Monro 
and Chang Po-ling; secretary, V. k 
Ting; treasurers, Mr. Bennett and Yao 
Tsur. The director of the foundatio 
is to be Fan Yuen-lien. The foundatio 
is to be known as the “China Foundatio 
for the Promotion of Education and Cu 
ture” and the purpose of the foundatio 
is to devote the funds “to the develof 
ment of scientific knowledge and to th 
application of such knowledge to th 
conditions in China through the prome 
tion of technical training of scientific 1 
search, experimentation and demonstrf 
tion, and training in science teaching, an 
to the advancement of cultural enté 
prises of a permanent character such ¢ 
libraries and the like.” This announce 
ment is of importance and interest 1 
those who are trying to be of real hel 
to the Chinese people. 


: 
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: George M. Starbird, recently of the 
foulty of Shurtleff College, Alton, III, 
jat his home in East Somerville, Mass., 
gd plans to enter the Baptist: ministry. 
ye is a graduate of Harvard and of 
Suthern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
uisville. 


_An urgent call for several self-support- 
iz teachers of English has come from 
cr girls’ schools in Japan. Are there 
yt qualified Baptist women who would 
le to know Japan first hand, as well 
¢ Baptist missionary work, who could 
send a year in our mission? This would 
ft a big contribution of real missionary 
service. For information write to Miss 
Jabelle Rae McVeigh, Foreign Secre- 
samcor W. A. iB. F. M. S., 276 Fifth 
jrenue, New York City. 


The “Memphis Commercial-Appeal” 
ls finished raising a fund of $3025 which 
jll be used to purchase a home for 
‘ym Lee, hero of the Norman disaster, 
yo saved the lives of thirty-two people 
yien the steamer went down on May 8. 
‘xe deed was acclaimed by the news- 
[pers from coast to coast and Lee re- 
dved many signal honors in apprecia- 
tm of his heroism, including a visit to 
Jashington and an introduction to 
lesident Coolidge. 


Reports from Russia are uncertain. In 
114 the best information obtainable put 
‘te number of baptized believers in Rus- 
s, including “Evangelical Christians” 
ed Baptists at 106,000; a cautious esti- 
fate of the present steeneth of these 
bdies, which now have accepted a 
(mmon declaration of faith and order, 
wes it as 1,000,000. A member of the 
jissian government in 1923 gave as his 
timate 3,500,000; if this be taken as the 
‘ommunity strength” it is probably well 
\thin the truth. The fact that can be 
«cepted is that there has been, and is, 
@movement of enormous power—the 
cepest and widest religious movement 

j Russia. 


The program of the World League 
ae Alcoholism for years to come, is 
ae which is to be devoted primarily to 
‘¢tting the truth about alcohol, the liquor 
joblem, and prohibition, to the people 
‘all nations, believing that the knowl- 
thee of the truth will free the world 
fom the curse of alcoholism. The first 
isk of the World league was that of 
(ganization. Beginning with fourteen 
itional temperance organizations rep- 
isenting about the same number of 
(untries, the official membership of the 
lgue has grown until there are now 
irty-eight national temperance or- 
{nizations representing thirty countries. 
‘he international movement against al- 
»holism presents an unparalleled op- 
prtunity for international moral leader- 
ip to the religious and moral forces of 
fe United States, not the least significant 
Itt of which is to be found in the 
oportunity to interest and secure co- 
eration in this moral crusade of the 
laders of practically all the great east- 
in religions, which, while differing wide- 
lin many respects, are at one in their 
ititude toward beverage alcohol and 
eir insistence upon total abstinence. 
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“Can You Beat It?” 


T ry it now. Get your pencil and write it down. 


Kdlow much do you get for your money in THE 
BAPTIST? 


very week in the year it brings you its inspiration. 


° 


B aptist news fresh from our foreign fields. 
AX1l about the homeland and every human interest in it. 
P rograms from every society, board and convention. 


The last word about every revival, conference or 
churchly enterprise. 


I necreasingly helpful in every department, spiritual 
and popular. 


Stands for our united program, for cooperation and 
fellowship. 


he denominational family newspaper of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 


“Can You Beat It?” 


T here now,—you can’t. 
Here is the place to get busy. 


Every new subscriber helps along. 


Bea good sport. 
Atta boy. A new sub. today. 
Play the game with your fellows. 
T his is no time for pikers. 

In cooperation,—everybody plays 
NS) o that everybody wins. 

T hat’s the Big Idea. 


New Subscriptions, Six Months, $1. Club rate, $2 per 


year. Single Subscriptions, $2.50 per year in advance. 
THE BAPTIST and Missions $3 per year. 


Your Own Paper—THE BAPTIST—YourOwnPaper 
2320 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 
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The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
3aptist Convention wil! be held in First 
church of Atlantic City instead of in the 
Chelsea edifice. The dates are Oct. 26- 
28, 1925. Plans are being laid for a great 
convention. 


Miss Marguerite Eldredge, a recent 
graduate of Gordon College of Theology 
and Missions, was a recent preacher at 
the Allenton, R. I., Baptist church. She 
is the daughter of Rev. C. Leavens Eld- 
redge, who is preaching for the united 
congregations of the South Baptist, St. 
Paul’s Methodist, and Plymouth Congre- 
gational churches in Providence for sev- 
eral Sundays. 


Two new Baptist churches have recent- 
ly been recognized in Southern Califor- 
nia. One, in the northern part of Long 
Beach, has a membership of fifty-four 
and a Bible school of about 250. It is 
known as the Calvary church. The other 
is near Los Angeles near Tweedy avenue. 
It has thirty-five members and a Bible 
school of fifty. Both serve needy areas. 


Gold Coast Colony in West Africa 
seems almost to belong to a remote past 
and to another world. But the British 
colonial government, in a recent official 
report, gives these interesting facts: 
“The government is building harbors, the 
principal -ones being at the ports of 
Accra, Sekondi and Takoradi, where pro- 
vision is being made for the docking of 
ocean-going steamers. The total expen- 
diture planned on these and other port 
improvements such as_ lighthouses, 
coastal surveys, etc., in the period 1920- 
1930, is about $14,500,000. Railways are 
being developed under governmental pro- 
motion connecting these ports with the 
interior and $30,600,000 in ten years is 
proposed for this development. There 
are already several lines of railway in 
operation in the colony. One line runs 
from Sekondi to Coomassie and another 
from Accra to Coomassie, altogether 
about 600 miles. In Nigeria an excellent 
line runs from the port of Lagos to the 
city of Kano on the border of the Sa- 
hara Desert, a distance of about 700 
miles. The total railroad mileage of 
Nigeria is well over 1600 miles. To feed 
the railroads, a system of automobile 
roads, now 3650 miles, is being promoted 
by the expenditure of $8,200,000 during 
the decade. This plan of progress con- 
tains many other items such as municipal 
water supply for the principal towns 
costing $1,400,000, hydraulic and electri- 
cal works costing $1,005,000, and other 
town improvements to the amount of 
$4,400,000. These developments are be- 
ing paid for out of the revenue of the 
colony itself, drawn mainly from duties 
on imports and exports. The largest 
item of export is cocoa, the Gold Coast 
supplying more than half of the world’s 
product. Approximately 223,000 tons of 
cocoa were exported in 1924 as compared 
with 7000 tons in 1905. The colonial 
government is also pushing new agri- 
cultural developments in the growth of 
sisal, rice, cotton, palmoil, ground nuts. 
A far-reaching policy of conservation has 
also been launched to preserve the great 
forests of mahogany. 


The Salvation Army, which began an 
immigration department four or five 
years ago, reports an increasing number 
of Europeans entering the United States 
from England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
apprehends that unless times improve in 
England the number will grow larger. 
The army looks after army people com- 
ing over, but does not confine its efforts 
to them. Very few Italians and fewer 
still of German and French pass through 
the army’s hands. Arrangements are 


The Sanctified Task 


ET me but do my work from 
day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or 
loom, 

In roaring market-place, or tran- 
quil room, 

Let me find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me 
astray— 


“This is my work—my blessing, 
not my doom— 

Of all who live I am the one by 
whom 

This work can best be done in my 
own way.” 


Then shall I see it, not too great 
or small 

To suit my spirit and to arouse my 
powers ~— : 

Then shall I cheerfully greet the 
laboring hours, 

And cheerfully turn, when the long 
shadows fall 

At eventide to play and love and 
rest, 

Because I know for me my work 
is best. 

—Henry van Dyke. 


made by the army with its posts in 
Europe so that incomers are known here 
before arrival, and arrangements are 
made with posts here to facilitate the lo- 
cation, once the immigrants are admitted. 
The army states that a better class of 
fairly well-to-do people are coming at 
this time. ' 


The contracts for the new Baptist hos- 
pital which is to be erected in St. Paul 
were awarded last week following the 
meeting of the board of directors. Exca- 
vation for the hospital was begun 
eighteen hours after the contract was let. 
The building will be on University ave- 
nue between Pierce and Aldine streets 
and the contracts called for completion 
on or before June 1, 1926. Dr. Robert 
Earl is chairman of the building com- 
mittee and Dr. George Earl is president 
of the association under whose direction 
the hospital is to be erected. Lambert 
Bassindale, who was the architect for the 
Northern Pacific hospital of St. Paul and 
also many other buildings throughout 
the Northwest, is architect for the. New 
Baptist hospital. Harry W. Jones is 
assisting in the capacity of advisory 
architect. 


The city of St. Louis wants to ins) 
the lives of a couple of massive elm tr, 
in the business district for $25,000 ea 
thus demonstrating that full-grown tr 
have high value for both sentimental a 
practical reasons. 


Texas College, a colored institut) 
located at Tyler, Texas, is ahead $25,( 
as the result of cooperation between { 
white and colored people of the co 
munity, who raised $5,000 locally | 
the school and thereby met the con 
tions of a $20,000 donation promised | 
the General Education Board of N 
York. i 


On June 21 the church at Az 
Calif., gathered under the oak beneg| 
whose shade the church was organiz 
in 1873, to celebrate its fifty-second a 
niversary. After worshiping ten ye 
in a schoolhouse, the first church buil 
ing was dedicated in 1883, and this w. 
succeeded by another in a more centi 
location in 1896. The development 
the work in Los Angeles county 
illustrated by the facts, that when t 
Azusa church entertained the Los A 
geles association in 1879, it consisted | 
twelve churches with 586 membe1 
when for the second time, there we 
thirty-one churches with 4931 membe; 
and in 1924, just before the division 
the association, it contained seventy-s 
churches with 26,975 members. | 


Rev. J. M. Mantey, who begins wo; 
as professor of New Testament inte: 
pretation in the Northern Baptist The) 
logical seminary with the opening - 
school year, has received from Unic 
University, Jackson, Tenn. in whicaet 
stitution he has been the head of tl 
classical department, the honorary d 
gree of doctor of divinity. Doct 
Mantey, Associate Professor of Evange 
ism F. D. Whitesell, Assistant Profess: 
of English Bible H. C. Thiesen, ar 
the new dean of the Danish Bapti 
Theological seminary will constitute th 
additional new full-time professors f 
the seminary for the coming year. Th 
increase has been made possible throug 
the generosity of the board of educatio 
of the Northern Baptist Conventio 
it has cooperated with the semina 
the establishment ‘of the new pastor 
college. This pastors’ college course 
modeled somewhat after the old two-ye 
English courses formerly offered 
several Baptist seminaries. It is bro 
thoroughly up to date, has as strom 
courses and the same _ teachers as th 
other departments of the seminary and! 
an attempt to help our Baptist mini 
and prospective ministers who have t 
had the opportunities of a liberal ed 
tion, to have the most adequate tral 
that is possible to give in two years. 4 
English Bible, the 


English languag 
sermon making, Christian doctrine, Bap 
tist principles, public speaking, evange 
ism, and other practical lectures com 
stitute the major part of the cours 
Students are already beginning to em 
in this department which is practt 
an affiliated school. Graduates of Bi 
institutes can receive the certificate if 
this department in one year. 
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JOULD it not be helpful if all who make such 
frequent and familiar use of the term “faith of our 
thers,” would indicate to which faith they refer? This 
nocent looking phrase needs some qualifying idea. 
sually it takes color from the person who uses it. But 
ii the babel of voices today it may mean anything. All 
stts of people use it. Politicians and preachers make 
ypeal to the emotions through use of it. It is generally 
yoken of as if it were something better than the faith of 
le children. The orthodox pleader tearfully calls on the 
ithful to save “the faith of the fathers,’ from the 
‘vastating plague of modernism. The liberal warmly ex- 
brts men to accept ‘‘the faith of the fathers,” who threw 
‘d@ the yoke of bondage. The familiar hymn which we 
ag so lustily, “Faith of our Fathers,’ was, we _ believe 
ritten by a Catholic priest. It is very confusing. It 
night further a better understanding if those who insist 
1 using the term would define it with some accuracy. 


‘We have been at some pains to ascertain the ancestry 
Ca large number of Baptist people. The results are 
mazing. Only a small fraction of us have had continuous 
aptist parentage for any length of time. Great numbers 
( us came directly into the fellowship from non-Baptist 
«urches. Even from the Episcopal, Lutheran and Catholic 
hdies, the quota is very large. The very fact that there 
‘ere Baly a few groups of struggling churches of our 
‘ith i in this country when it was organized and that today 
e are millions of souls is proof that most of us have non- 
laptist ancestry. In fact great numbers of us came into 
e Baptist fellowship to get away from “the faith of our 
‘thers.”’ That faith with its creeds, its ritual, its priest- 
bod and its formalism became so galling that we, often 
por, despised and naked for Christ’s sake and for spiritual 
berty, left it. Is this the faith of our fathers for which 
e are to contend? 


Nor have those who can point with a fine pride to a long 
aptist lineage much more room for assurance. The Bap- 
st of yesterday was a real person and had his way of 
ith. He was no ideal saint and he, if alive today, would 
» the first to take up the cudgels against any attempt to 
ake his faith a fixed form for all time. He was a Bap- 
st because he would not stay fixed in the ancient forms. 
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In foreign countries, 


Which Faith of Our Fathers? 


He suffered social, civil and religious disabilities just be- 
cause he refused meekly to accept “the faith of his 
fathers.” He had his eye on Christ and he was not afraid 
of men. His faithfulness to his light was a_ beautiful, 
budding, expanding thing, but it was not a final thing. He 
would have been the first to say so. He, with other 
awakened souls, expected new light to break forth out of 
the Word of God. He expected the spirit of Jesus to 
lead his people to the final consummation. 


Many today are children of Primitive Baptists who held 
a strict opposition to all benevolent, missionary and reli- 
gious education organizations on the ground that such did 
not exist in apostolic days and that there is no scriptural 
warrant for them now. Do we want to perpetuate that 
type? Others are children of the Separate Baptists who 
held three ordinances binding: baptism, Lord’s Supper and 
feet-washing. Others are children of Seventh Day Bap- 
tists who keep the seventh intead of the first day of the 
week as the Christian sabbath. Others have parents who 
were or are Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Bap- 
tists with their incomprehensible doctrines. There were 
many other organizations or fellowships of BSUS some 
persisting to this day, t that practised foot-washing ; insisted 
on close communion; opposed higher education ; opposed a 
paid ministry; were ultra-Calvinistic and were known as 
“Old School,” “Hardshell,” “Anti-Missionary,” or “Prim- 
itive.’ These are all included in “our fathers.” Do we 
want to return to these types of faith, glorious though they 
were, in a day now long gone? Certainly the rank and 
file of our people do not. 


But there is a beautiful faith of our fathers that we all 
reverence. It is that acceptance of the living Christ, that 
devotion to the will of God as they saw it, that enabled 
them to come down through the long trail of the Dark 
Ages and through the Reformation with their faces still 
turned upward to the light. It is the triumph of intelli- 
gent faith over ignorant acceptance of formalism in creed 
and cult. It is the expanding inner awareness of God 
realized through faith in Christ. It is their willingness to 
suffer and to die for freedom of conscience. It is their 
clear vision of the love of God and the competency of the 
human soul to find eternal life in the Crucified One. They 
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acknowledged no authority but that of the truth that was 
in Christ Jesus. They created no fellowship that was not 
voluntary. They burned no man at the stake for the glory 
of God. They served God heartily in their several genera- 
tions and left the future free for us their spiritual children. 
Their faith was personal, vital, dynamic. This faith 
alone, reproduced in us, will make us worthy of such a 
glorious heritage. 


Leave It to Me 


lie Northern Baptist Convention has a prodigious 
task to perform. The total operating budget of the 
various societies, boards and other agencies for the work 
of the denomination is $7,632,266 for the year ending 
April 30, 1926. The estimated income from non-donation 
sources (legacies, matured annuities and interest on in- 
vested funds) is set at $2,272,266. This leaves $5,360,000 
to be given by churches and individuals. This amount is 
what we expect from donation sources. This is the amount 
that is apportioned to the conventions and through them 
to the local churches. A suggested amount has been sent 
to every local church. There were suggestions that the 
local church adopt its quota by formal vote and attempt 
to secure the total amount in pledges from its membership. 
Every church is asked to remit at least one-twelfth of its 
quota each month. A few churches are making their 
monthly remittances on the basis set. But in every con- 
vention the majority of the churches, conformable to an 
ancient and well established custom, are for the summer, 
“leaving it to Psmith.” 


Psmith is the fellow who put an ad in the papers: “Do 
you want some one to manage your affairs? Some one to 
assassinate your aunt? Crime not objected to. Leave it 
to Psmith.” It is analogous to the old saying, “Let 
George do it.” May, June, July and August have quietly 
slipped away. One-third of the fiscal year is gone. It has 
been vacation time for the churches, but not for the agen- 
cies that do the work assigned them. On every mission 
field at home and abroad, in every city, state convention 
and in every school, seminary, or other agency charged 
with doing its part of our united task, the wheels have been 
turning and one-third of the year’s expenditures has 
already been made. But the individuals, churches and 
others of the donor class have not yet awakened to the 
urgency of the duty of meeting this vast outlay with an 
appropriate income. 


This year we have a greater task than usual to perform. 
We must take up the slack due to our failure to meet the 
objective of last year. And we must strongly sustain the 
work of the current year. We must not yield to the easy 
psychology of defeat. The goal for this year is reason- 
able, perfectly reasonable and attainable. A fraction of 
the tithe of our income as a people diverted into the treas- 
ury of our Lord will meet the urgent needs and provide a 
surplus. But instead of the willy-nilly “Leave it to 
Psmith” attitude, we must have a renewal of divine love 
to Christ which will inspire us to say, not to men but to 
him, “Lord, leave it to me.” We must all go back to the 
cross and warm our cold hearts at the flame of his sacri- 
ficial love. The machinery we have set up is all right. 
It will deliver glorious results if the spiritual dynamics are 
added. There must be no waiting for large churches and 
rich individuals to make up deficits. Each must come near 
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the Master and hear him say, “If any man would con 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross dail. 
and follow me.” No one can ultimately bear another 
cross of love and gratitude and service. Each for hin 
self must feel that Christ counts on him in this servic 
which is rendered in his name. Alibis, excuses and oth; 
men’s failures must not deter men in this matter. Tf}! 
saved individual must daily say to his Saviour, “Lord, ye 
can count on me.’’ A few burning souls in every chure| 
will create the group-consciousness of urgency an) 
obedience, and churches will begin to say, “Count on us, 
A group of loyal, unselfish, cooperating churches in ever 
state convention will turn the tide in that state. Th 
sane, Baptist ideal of individual responsibility for indivic 
ually saved men so clearly taught throughout the Ne 
Testament will not only meet the challenge, it will creat 
a surplus. It will create the psychology of victory. It wi 
sweep round the world putting new heart into the worker 
on every far-flung battle line. It is the spirit of a ne 
crusade. It is the spirit of Christ. 


Give Them a Chance 


HE next few weeks will make or break the futur 

of many a boy or girl. They have finished high schoo 
They ought to go on to college. In some the desire to g 
is intense. In others it is lukewarm. Some are indifferen 
Two factors loom large in the problem: inclination on th 
part of the young people and money to pay the ever 
increasing cost of college training. This is the time whe 
a young person needs a friend of discretion. Normall 
he should find stimulation and help in his parents, brother 
or sisters. Lacking these he must look elsewhere or trus 
to his own abilities. It is a time of great stress for th 
young who usually lack wide experience and _financie 
ability. Here is a golden opportunity for the wise pastoi 
teacher or friend. A word, a bit of advice or an offer 0 
financial aid may be the determining factor in the cours 
of a life. 


The values of college training need no defense here 
Richness of personal life, ability to understand its tren¢ 
resourcefulness in leadership and service are part of th 
reward of school discipline. The kingdom of God advance 
with the consecration of every Christian life at the shrin 
of true learning. The broadest intellectual culture and th 
deepest devotion to Christ are wholly compatible. Th 
college-trained Paul has exerted more influence in th 
formative ideals of the Christian religion, and in thi 
twentieth century still holds his place, than all the othe 
apostles of Jesus combined. Leadership in the loca 
churches and in the larger kingdom interests, intellectuall 
equal to the world’s best, will hasten the coming of God’ 
life to men. 


The colleges are ready. The young are ready. It is th 
valley of decision. Statistics show that only a few wh 
drop out of school at the end of high-school days eve 
return to an institution of higher education. Busines 
engagements, marriage and family responsibilities and mos 
of all, the loss of keen mental hunger for fuller knowledge 
prevent college training when once the opportune time ha 
passed. Today the opportunity for the children is open an 
urgent. Tomorrow the door may be shut. Give them : 
chance. 
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| ~The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGutre 


{‘ZEREVER IN THE WORLD 
4S HAPPENS, IT HURTS 


_{nterpretation as well as news may be observed in 
2 press report of June 17, which follows: “Because 
Hey are charged with the heinous crime of asking non- 
uwion miners to quit work and join the United Mine 
\orkers, 136 union miners are being tried in Marion 
eunty by Circuit Judge Meredith on contempt charges. 
lie general manager of those mines and every coal 
mpany witness have sworn that no violence, no in- 
fadation and no threats were made by the unionists.” 
it the bare facts without interpretation amount to the 
yal principle that a working man may not peaceably 
prsuade his neighbor to quit work and join the union. 
1 that the law in any part of the United States? If so, 
des it equally provide that no man may persuade an- 
tier to stick to the job and stay out of the union? If 
idoes not, the case requires attention, for such cases 
heed radicals as garbage breeds flies. 


S. AT ONE EXTREME 
&8.S. R. AT THE OTHER 


For an American who remembers that within his own 
letime the United States was the world’s supreme ex- 
arple of liberalism and liberty in religion, learning, labor 
ad politics, there is something startling in a thoughtful 
per by a careful and competent scholar containing this 
satence : “The social questions of Mexico, and her political, 
fnomic and judicial problems are unique in character 
ad they will not be solved by simple imitation of foreign 
mthods, whether they be the ultraconservative ones of the 
‘aited States or the ultramodern ones of the Russian 
sviet.” The writer of that sentence is Pedro Henriquez 
(rena, formerly a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
Wsity of Minnesota and a friend of the United States. 
ithout venturing any opinion upon the correctness of 
$ estimate, one can only reflect upon the vast congeries 
changes that prompt a friendly foreigner to point to the 
uted States and Russia as the conspicuous examples to 
> avoided by a country that is trying to steer its craft 
sfely into the harbor of freedom and good social order. 
The right in his judgment? Pass the question on to the 
mmunity forum. 


sCOND STAGE OF PROGRESS 
7 PROHIBITION IS AT HAND 


If signs and promises can be trusted, the first stage of 
hindering enforcement of the Volstead law through 
[litical placemen unfit for the job is about to give way 
Na second stage in which an effective national organiza- 
m of qualified experts will undertake it. The country 
is been divided into convenient enforcement districts, each 
_be placed in charge of a federal enforcement officer. 
cretary Andrews is selecting those officers with great 
te, and he promises that when his corps is organized for 
rk the law will be vigorously enforced even in the areas 
\which, owing to official indifference or incompetency, it 
s been largely inoperative. Progress in the enforce- 
ent of the law has been far more rapid than many of 
_best friends expected. If the new policy is faith- 
ly carried out, the time is near when respectable people 
10 care for their reputation will no longer purvey and 
‘ink liquors in violation of the law, and the general boot- 
3ging industry will be broken up. 


\VOPERATION IS BECOMING 
{ AMERICAN WATCHWORD ; 
Until a very recent period, orthodox American economics 


WS assumed that America is the chosen land of free 


individual competition and that the European heresy of 
cooperation could never get a foothold in this happy home 
of grab. Within the last five years prominent newspapers 
and politicians have denounced cooperation as one of the 
insidious devices of socialism, communism, bolshevism and 
as the technique of sociological blatherskites. But a change 
has come. Producers’ associations of various kinds have 
passed from tentative experiment to achieved success on 
a large scale. Great employing corporations are introduc- 
ing with marked success effective forms of cooperative 
relationship between themselves and their employes. Presi- 
dent Green of the American Federation of Labor clearly, 
albeit with cautious phrase, commits organized labor to a 
policy of cooperation. Finally the department of commerce 
at Washington, through Secretary Hoover, speaking of the 
wastes incidental to unrestricted competition in business, 
says: “It has become far more possible to deal with the 
problem of waste elimination than ever before in our his- 
tory, for cooperative action is easier to summon today than 
ever before, and more certain.” 
A LABOR GOVERNMENT 
WITHOUT A REVOLUTION 

Edward Granville Theodore, premier of Queensland, 
Australia, from 1919-1925, writes that the Australian 
labor party is now in power in four states and will proba- 
bly regain control in the other two states and the federal 
parliament now controlled by imperialists. The party’s ob- 
jective is “the replacement of the capitalistic institutions 
now used for the exploitation of human labor.” One of 
the first’ laws passed by the Queensland labor government 
forbade the further alienation of land from the state and 
put 403,000,000 acres of the total 430,000,000 in the state 
“under leasehold tenure with rentals payable to the state.’’ 
Among the various legislative enactments in Queensland 
since 1915 are: Industrial arbitration act ; workmen’s com- 
pensation law; workers’ housing acts; fair rents act; pri- 
mary producers’ organization act; agricultural bank act; 
agricultural education act; profiteering prevention act; 
maternity hospital act; unemployment insurance. etc. 
The legislature consists of one elective house. Mr. Theo- 
dore says of the labor government’s success: “We have 
neither abolished capitalism nor built heaven, but we have 
made Queensland the best country in the world for the 
bulk of the people.” 


PEACE WILL COME 
ON TWO WINGS 


Not a single earnest effort to promote peace among 
nations is lost. Not every program proposed will prove to 
be the true and final one, but every little contribution of 
human wisdom, fractional and far from the point as it may 
sometimes seem to be, enters into the sum of factors which 
God will use in working the great experiment out to a 
triumphant conclusion. Welcome them all. Appreciate 
them all. Study how to use them all. But remember that 
the causes of war lie not primarily in international rela- 
tions but in the inner life of nations. Righteousness within 
nations creates peace between them. If the peoples in any 
nation prefer power and wealth above liberty, justice and 
human welfare, that nation is certain to adopt a policy of 
selfish aggression which will provoke conflict. The surest 
road to international peace is a world-wide evangelization 
which will seek to convert whole nations to the faith of the 
gospel of peace conceived intelligently in relation to the 
nation’s life. 
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The Old Faith and the New Knowledge 
V—tThe Relation between Faith and Reason _ 


By Freperic C. SPuRR 


“FIVHE ages of faith are passing away; the age of reason 

has arrived. No longer will mankind consent to take 
anything on trust. Faith is simply superstition; reason is 
our only light and guide. Between religious ‘faith’ and 
human reason there is an unbridgeable gulf?’ Such is 
the dictum of “rationalism” as expressed by one of its 
leading apostles. A greater misconception and a completer 
misrepresentation of the real facts could scarcely be made. 
But as it is continually made, it becomes necessary to face 
the whole question from the very bottom. 

There are three ways in which a divorce between reason 
and-faith is proclaimed: By denying the rights of reason 
in the supposed interests of religion; by denying the valid- 
ity of faith in the supposed interest of reason; by destroy- 
ing the harmony between the two. And each of these is 
inept and invalid. 

1. It is a supreme error to deny the rights of reason in 
the supposed interests of religion. Timid Christians, un- 
happily, have often done so. They imagine that faith and 
reason must be separated. They hold their faith as a de- 
tached thing: something apart from all else. In their 
esteem, reason is an evil thing to be dreaded. They are 
content with what the French call “the faith of a wood- 
man’’—“T do not reason, I believe,’’ wrote one of them to 
a newspaper in the midst of a fierce religious controversy. 
But such timid persons have no justification whatever from 
their sacred Scriptures for this amazing attitude. The 
Bible insists upon the obligation of employing reason in 
matters of religion. “Give a reason for the hope that is 
in you” says St. Peter (1 Peter 3:15). In the synagogue 
before the Jews, St. Paul reasoned, from the Scriptures, 
about the Christ (Acts 17:21-18:19). Before Felix he 
reasoned of righteousness, self-control and judgment to 
come (Acts 24:25). The service of God, he declared to 
be a “reasonable service” (Rom. 12:1). The Thessalonians 
were exhorted to “prove all things, and hold fast to that 
which is good” (1 Thess. 5:19). It is pure folly then for 
any Christian believer to belittle reason in the supposed 
interests of his religion. 


Rationalism Defines Itself 


2. It is a supreme error to deny the rights of faith in 
the supposed interests of reason. This is the folly of 
modern “rationalism” which makes the most exaggerated 
claims on behalf of human reason. “Rationalism” defines 
itself as “a mental attitude which unreservedly accepts the 
supremacy of reason.” Robing itself in the garb of science 
—which badly fits it—it gives itself out as a light without 
shade, a power without limits, a sovereign faculty which 
creates its own laws and admits no duties. It can know 
everything, determine everything. What it cannot com- 
prehend is false. It pronounces faith to be puerile and un- 
worthy. It makes a fetish of itself, and ends by becoming 
a tyranny infinitely more exacting than the “faith” which 
it accuses of holding the human mind in -bondage. 

3. It is a supreme error to proclaim a divorce between 
the two. This, we are about to demonstrate. 

1. Let us first of all rigorously define the function of 
reason. It is often described as a “faculty” of man’s 
nature by which we know natural truths. But modern 
psychologists are shy of the word “faculty”. Reason is 
not a separate “‘faculty’’, it is the mind itself at work as 
critic and judge. It is the effort of the mind to arrive at 
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the truth of things by means of logical processes—‘“th. 
verifying power of the human intellect’. It is the capacit| 
to distinguish between truth and error. It deduces cons! 
quences from premises. It verifies bases; weighs, judge 
and dissects facts submitted to it. It seeks a harmony be 
tween things which present the appearance of disorder 9) 
unrelatedness. In all this it exercises its undoubted right 

But it has its duties also. Its point of departure is noe 
itself, but a thing or things external to itself. It begin 
with a world already made. It works upon facts—all : | 
—or ideas which represent facts. It has no right ‘ 
postulate imaginings and proceed from these. It must te 
main firmly upon the terrain of facts. Its duties are t 
study, to inform itself, to respect the whole realm of facts! 
and not capriciously to select what pleases it. 


Result of Imperfect Reasoning | 


Here is one great danger perpetually threatening humar 
intelligence—a danger to which many yield. Above al 
things we must be careful about our premises: if thes 
are false our conclusion will also be false. Many who ar 
now entangled in the meshes of doubt are in that unhappy 
position because of imperfect reasoning. Pure reason neyei 
yet led a man away from God. It would be easy to showy 
that some of the prominent non-Christian thinkers of oui 
time have reasoned from false premises, hence they haye 
reached their false conclusions. - | 

Reason also has its severe limitations. Because the 
human mind is human it is limited in capacity and in out 
look. The most powerful mind can see but a fraction of 
what is to be seen. It can “know only in part”. The his- 
tory of man should teach him this. The human mind has 
grown: it is growing still. Knowledge has grown: if 1s 
growing still. There are always things beyond our ken at 
any one given moment: things which later may swim int 
our firmament and change completely our former per 
spective. Once man counted in the heavens a few thousand 


universe imposes upon his reason many limitations. ow 
him are creatures possessed of reasoning powers far im- 
ferior to his. Above him are beings possessed of powers 
far superior to his. He is placed between the two, havin 
risen above the one, and being destined to rise to the oth: 
From this it follows that it is wholly irrational to * 
truth to our particular horizon, and to say that all which 
does not enter into our scheme is untrue. ke 
our own ignorance the measure of all knowledge. Ane 
this is the supreme folly and condemnation of mode 
systematized “rationalism.” 

It is equally irrational to claim the absolute independen 
of reason—its royal supremacy as they say—for this meams 
when it is analyzed to the bottom—a claim for the inde- 
pendence of each separate reason. There is no such tht 
as a mighty entity enthroned upon a seat, issuing its edi 
and known as REASON. Human reason is a diffused 
thing. Each man has a supply of it, and in each man tt 
works vitally and separately. Some things submitted 
are capable of a demonstration which cannot be challenge 
e.g., the mathematical formula “twice two are four,” 0 
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ie philosophical formula “the whole is greater than the 
art’. These are universal truths the equity of which each 
ane person instantly perceives to be true. The fact that 
iis is so reveals the presence in humanity of what may 
e called a universal reason. But in numberless_ other 
nings there is a clash between the reason of one man and 
nother. Starting from the same facts, they reach opposite 
onelusions, either through a defect of logic, or stubborn- 
ess or prejudice which deflects them from the truth. 

| When we speak of reason, then, we really mean each 
aan’s private reasoning, and it is perfectly obvious that 
us can never be absolute in its independence. The private 
-eason must be checked, corrected or enlarged by the com- 
_ined or public reason, and in the very highest things of all 
_y the eternal reason as this is disclosed to us in revelation. 
-oadmit the right of the private reason to pronounce the 
nal word of judgment upon any great issue is to make 
ich person at once his own god—and fool. To estimate 
alone true what appears to me to be true, independently 
f others, is the very essence of lunacy. Our lunatic 
sylums are filled with people who regard their own private 
‘ason as supreme. One regards himself as a king, another 
| persuaded that he is a clock, and they are perfectly 
mcere about it, but society puts them away as dangerous 
sople. 

lhe doctrine of the independence of reason is fatal to 
yogress. Independence of the private reason is the 
inciple of all error. All independence indeed is anti- 
‘ogressive. “In the social order it is anarchy, in the moral 
‘der it is vice, in the artistic order it is ugliness, in the 
ulosophic order it is folly, in the religious order it is 
npiety”. The history of independent reason is lamentable 
‘ationalism”’, then, has little to be proud of. It is 
pilosophic nonsense. “Rationalism” is the negation or 
ven the suicide of true reason. 

| The True Order of Life 

In all the deepest human and moral questions reason 
ust yield the first place to instinct. The first force in life 
not mental but instinctive. The infant, with an unformed 
ind and with no training, turns immediately to the 
other’s breast for its food which it knows how to draw 
ithout being taught. A drowning man does not reason 
‘out his situation, he strikes out blindly and instinctively 
r safety. Our great moral decisions are often intuitive 
-urged onward by considerations other than that of 
ason. And yet none of these things is unreasonable; all 
@e simply superior to reason. And when, at the end of 
le the mind fails, we return to our instincts. In religion 
iis supremely true that we begin with the instincts and 
d with the mind. It is the true order of life. Children 
ve their parents first with the heart, and last of all, when 
tey are fully grown, with the mind. And when Christ 
ir Lord follows this order and says, “Thou shalt love the 
ord thy God with all thy heart ... and mind”, he sets 
crown upon the true order of reason. 


2. What is the office of faith? The word is elastic and 
teans different things to different people. It may be a 
tental attitude towards things or a moral attitude towards 
jrsons. It may be a synonym for a possibility or an af- 
heen of certainty. It may take the form of adventure, 
‘ with Columbus when faith impelled to him to seek a 
ir country of which he suspected the existence. In its 
ghest form it is confidence and love between persons. ‘It 
inot a separate faculty of our nature: it is ourselves giv- 
g credence and confidence to others. It is an activity 
Mich is demanded by our social relations. An act of be- 
f is an act of life: an indispensable condition of human 
Gistence. “The just shall live by faith” is an apostolic 
ord about the Christian, but it can be extended to include 
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all men and the whole range of life. For all men live by 
faith: there is no other.way of living. Domestically we 
live by it. How else can the bond be maintained between 
husband and wife, parents and children? What is marriage 
but a supreme act of faith? Socially we live by it. It is 
the very cement of society. Without it there would be 
social paralysis. Banish credit from business and what 
could become of the world’s commerce? Mentally we live 
by it. We feel something, but how do we know the reality 
of the world of sense? We think, but how do we know the 
reality of the world of ideas? We say we ought, but how 
do we know the reality of the moral world? In every case, 
by faith. Science itself is built upon faith in the validity 
of nature. Practically we live by it. In every journey we 
undertake, in the consumption of our food, in the handling 
of great natural forces, we live by faith. Few have original 
knowledge, the majority accept the findings of others and 
sae by them—that is by faith. And we live religiously by 
aith. 


What Faith Accepts 


Common faith accepts, on the authority of competent 
men, statements which cannot immediately be verified, but 
which we nevertheless act upon. Our faith issues in 
knowledge. But we acted at first in faith. 


Christian faith accepts, upon the authority of God, 
truths, some of which can be verified and some of which 
are involved in mystery—truths, however, which the 
human spirit acts upon and makes the measure of its con- 
duct. Has the chemist spoken of the mysteries of gases 
and acids? the astronomer of life in distant planets? In 
other words, have we had revelations of things which we, 
with our imperfect education in these particular directions, 
could not have discovered for ourselves, and do we act upon 
these for our practical life? Just as surely the Christian 
believes and affirms that he has received revelations of 
truths which unaided he could not have discovered for him- 
self, and upon these he fashions his conduct. The Christian 
believes that God has spoken to men in ancient times, that 
he has spoken finally and fully in Jesus Christ, and that 
the Holy Spirit, a living teacher, is with the church today 
to lead it into all truth. It is our belief—it is Christian 
faith, it is eminently rational. 


Human reason is not sufficient of itself to attain the cer- 
tain goal of divine truth; to achieve this the clear light of 
revelation is necessary. It is to this word “revelation”, 
however, that men strenuously, almost fanatically, object. 
“Revelation,” they cry, “it is your dark refuge into which 
reason drives you.” But as a matterof fact, revelationalways 
precedes reason, no matter what the subject may be. Reason 
cannot commence its work unless revelation provides the 
material. If reason be “the deduction of consequences 
from premises,” it is clear that the premises must come 
first, and these premises are facts of life or ideas represent- 
ing facts. Let us take a simple illustration. Suppose an 
infant white child of six months to be the sole survivor of 
a wreck. The little thing is happily rescued by some blacks, 
amongst whom it grows up. Suppose, further, that no 
other white person ever visits the island, and the child, 
growing up to man’s estate, never sees other than black 
skins, and, moreover, he has never been told the story of 
his rescue, how could he account for his difference of 
color? Would reason unassisted lead him to the truth 
about the shipwreck, which alone could explain matters? 
No! reason could never lead him to that conclusion with 
certainty. But suppose he is told by the blacks the story 
of his escape, he would accept that in faith upon their 
authority, and his reason would at once acquiesce. His 
reason bases itself upon the revelation made to him; of 
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course he can refuse to believe in the revelation, but is it 
less true because of that, or is he nearer to the truth of 
his origin because of his unbelief ? 

The blacks’ revelation would be a revelation to the in- 
tellect of the man. Man, however, is much more than an 
intellectual being; he is a moral being also, and he enters 
into relations with his fellows which are deeper than 
mental relations. Let us therefore take another illustra- 
tion. 

A man and a woman meet. Each of them until that hour 
has been incomplete, waiting for the completing half to 
appear. A glance into each other’s eyes and the destined 
pair stand face to face. The moment is a moment of 
revelation to those two only, other eyes see nothing, and 
after a time when the marriage takes place the bystanders 
wonder what they could have seen in each other. That is 
the point of it all—they did see something in each other 
which was hidden from common eyes. That “something” 
was revealed first, then the reason manipulated its material 
and the consummation was reached. This is not contrary to 
reason; it is reason working from revelation, and in this 
case the revelation came to the heart. 

Have we reached the summit? Not yet. Revelation 
precedes reason both in the intellect and in the heart in the 
affairs which concern man’s relation to his fellows. Now 
that we have gone so far we must finish our journey and 
come to God. If reason follows after revelation in these 
human things we have considered, shall we thrust it rudely 
forward to the first place when man approaches his God? 


Where Reason Pauses 


Can reason suffice for the acquisition of divine truth? 
Let us admit that it may go far—very far—ain the direc- 
tion of truth; but it cannot unassisted reach the goal of 
certainty. Pure reason can, without any revelation, deduce 
from the world without and the little world within, the 
facts that there must be a God, sovereign Master of all 
things; that man cannot terminate his existence at the 
tomb; that a foreign and fatal element is in the world 
preventing its progress; that it is possible to redeem the 
world, and that man has a duty to perform. Pure reason 
has deduced all that. The proof is found in the pages of 
the philosophers of antiquity—Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, 
and a hundred more. God, immortality, destiny, duty— 
all are there, reached by pure reason. But their reason 
arrested itself at that point. Ask reason to tell us who 
God is, how he lives, and how he puts himself en rapport 
with men, and the answer is a great silence. Silence there 
must be until a revelation is forthcoming, for without a 
revelation reason has no data upon which to work. Faith 
declares that God has revealed his existence, his mode of 
life, and his method of becoming en rapport with men. To 
our hearts he has revealed his will and his goodness. To 
our perplexity he has revealed the secret of the world’s 
sorrow and backwardness in the word “sin”. To our 
penitence he has revealed the largeness of his redemption. 
To our craving for life he has revealed immortality. 
Revelation! Now we invite reason to contemplate this 
august panorama, and to join with faith in praising God. 
Has reason a legitimate objection to offer? Is there any- 
thing unscientific or untrue to nature in the fact of revela- 
tion such as this? No! there cannot be. Revelation 
completes the vision of reason and confirms its best desires. 
God, even such as he whom reason deduces, awakens within 
us the desire to know him and when faith declares that 
he has spoken, true reason should at once reply, “It is for 
this that I have waited.” A God so good and wonderful 
as he whom the pure mind conceives ought, we feel, to 
break the silence and speak to us; and as we know that 
we can see, seize and possess the truth, we feel that he will 
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not speak in vain. When faith, therefore, speaks of revel 
tion, reason, so far from complaining, owes it to ming 
her voice with her elder sister’s, and together chant t) 
Creator’s praise. There is a final difficulty, however, | 
be surmounted. 
The revelation which Christian faith insists upon is n 
the only professed revelation of God to men. The air is fill! 
with the cry “Eureka”, and when we interrogate the mi| 
who claim to preach the sole truth, we find that they diff) 
from each other most seriously upon points of the greate 
vital importance. When reason comes to examine #) 
various claimants it finds itself embarrassed—they all see 
so plausible. Without a revelation at all, reason cannot fit) 
the true goal of certainty, but what shall be done in # 
presence of the rival claimants? It is not sufficient that! 
revelation be claimed; it must be accompanied with proo| 
Reason, therefore, does well to demand strictly of ea 
professed prophet absolute proof of his claims. Let 1) 
suppose that an astronomer makes to us a certain revel, 
tion which at the time we are unable to verify; let us sa. 
for example, that he announces an eclipse of the moon ft. 
a certain night six months hence. Our reason cannot a 
in this matter, for we have nothing to work upon—we mu) 
simply take the astronomer at his word. For six montl 
we can only exercise faith in him. The night of #1 
predicted eclipse arrives, and with it the fulfilment of tl 
announcement. This confirmation of the astronomer] 
word gives us solid ground for trusting him when ne 
he makes a prediction, and the more frequently his | 
tions are confirmed the more firmly does our reason tru| 
him. On the other hand, failure weakens our confiden| 
in him, and the more frequent the failure the less does ot) 
reason trust him. The process, then, is revelation, co 
firmation and reasonable trust; or revelation, failure an) 
reasonable distrust. | 
Apply these principles to religion. That we have a pr 
fessed revelation from God all admit. The question is, | 
it true? Is the revelation of God which faith affirm 
worthy of him? Does it explain the world? Does it & 
plain the defection of the world? Does it adequately ai 
count for man’s nature, its aspirations and its weaknesses 
Does it offer to man an ideal worthy of him? Does | 
present to him power by which he may reach his destiny 
Does it show to him the God of love that his heart crave 
to know? Does it reveal to him a sole and a simple meat. 
of arriving at that knowledge? Does it offer to him a re 
salvation from the miseries and sins with which he fee 
himself encompassed? And is that tout ensemble unjqu 
and inimitable? More than this—we come to the core ¢ 
the question—has humanity in all its phases a definite & 
perience of these blessings, which is also patent to other 
in a new and regenerated life? Here we are in the regio 
of fact, of experience, of solid knowledge. The effects at 
patent to all who will see. True. faith stands forth pre 
claiming with gratitude, “Once I was blind, now I see 
once in bondage, now I am free; once the victim of passiot 
now I am redeemed.” This testimony is unique and worl 
wide. It is the great confession of the redeeming powe 
of the love of God in Christ. And reason should bow t 
head and rejoice. - 
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The Divine Sisters 


What is our conclusion? There can be no war betwee 
faith and reason; they are divine sisters, destined by thet 
common Father to march through life together, each sup 
porting the other. Do not imagine that faith means th 
abnegation of reason; on the contrary, it means its uplift 
ing, its clearing, its strengthening. Without faith reaso 
can only dwell in the valleys hemmed in by petty limita 
tions, but surrendered to faith reason mounts to the hillto 
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‘om which it surveys the whole country. Faith trans- 
«nds reason but never contradicts it. There are mysteries 
shich reason cannot penetrate, and which even faith is 
mtent to see veiled. Even with faith we are but men, 
ad God must be of necessity mightier and more wonder- 
il than we are. How then can the finite hope to explore all 
te marvels of the Infinite? Pascal very finely says that 
ve are not to submit belief to God without reason, yet 
‘od does not profess to give reasons for everything he 
oes. 
_ Let us be modest, therefore, and recognizing our limita- 
-pns wait for the dawn of the fuller morning when the 
yscure things shall be made clear. Let us beware of that 
-udue exaltation of intellect which is one mark of the 
isufferable vanity of our time. Our reason may be prej- 
‘iliced, proud or perjured. If this plague mark is upon 
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ance, one is certain to emerge with the reactions to an 
ubalanced collection of information. If one sees sights, 
ie does not see people. If one sees the rich, one does 
“ut see the poor. 

Here are we, imported in a great group for the purpose 
¢ interviewing the leaders of affairs in European life. 
Ye are to have the extraordinary chance to question, in 
und-table conversation, editors and politicians and 
eachers and scientists, with regard to the theory and the 
actice of international contacts. We were doomed at the 
itset to live in the rarified atmosphere of highly sophis- 
‘ated culture and confident academic pronouncements. Of 
“curse, we are allowed to do some sightseeing, and our free 
‘ine is naturally allotted to the great buildings, the magni- 
ent estates, the glorious cathedrals, and the mighty river 
waches. We are invited to some promising social events, 
nich take us to the terrace of the House of Commons 
wr tea, to the town home of Lady Astor for a brilliant 
ception, to Lambeth palace where we walk the gardens 
)\th the witty Bishop of London, or a week-end in the 
jet, shrubbery plots of the Oxford colleges, haunted by 
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desperate effort is made against the tide of circum- 


_walks of Aldgate street. 
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it no wonder that the soul becomes sick and unable to 
appreciate its God. The intellectual hostility of many 
towards God proceeds from a leprous moral life. Corrup- 
tion of the heart means abberation of the intellect when it 
looks out towards God. We can never be victimized by 
a treacherous intellect if our heart is pure. The pure 
heart there is the secret of all; “the pure in heart shall 
see God.” - Who can make pure the heart? “Create in me 
a clean heart, O God.” If we sincerely yield ourselves to 
that Christ who is the one mediator between God and man, 
our heart shall first be cleansed and then filled with divine 
light and power. From the center the light and power will 
radiate through all our being, controlling the body and 
clearing the mind, and so making of the entire nature a 
magnificent harmony to the glory of God and for the 
service of men. 


Europe through Baptist Eyes 
II—In the Heart of London’s Misery 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


the memories of the great students of England. 

The great peril is obvious. The real life of England 
might easily slip away from us, while we dallied with 
picturesque prettinesses of scenery and nicely documented 
theories of ideals. And we should go on talking and 
thinking about what England as such is doing and might 
do, without ever once having a chance to sample what the 
mass of Englishmen feel and endure. 

As if the risk had occured to the minds of those who 
planned the trip, we have been placed, for our sessions, in 
the very heart of London’s dreadful misery. Far from the 
ease and greenery of ducal parks and collegiate playing 
fields, we listen to England’s great men talk while we are 
conscious of the squalor and filth outside in Whitechapel. 

Around the gate of Toynbee are shops exhaling over- 
powering odors. Drunken men lurch out of public houses, 
and shuffle in their sodden dreams down the narrow side- 
A tiny alley, within an easy 
stone’s throw, is crowded with mean little pushcarts which 
groan and wheeze under loads of dirty fish, blackening 
chunks of meat, and withered vegetables. Children with 
filthy, fear-filled faces, play the sordid slum games of brutal 
competitions in strength and stealth. And women, like 
slaves of hopelessness, drudge through their unending 
tasks, with only a sigh or curse from their thin, pale 
lips. The tram cars are loaded with bent forms, that 
stagger from seat to seat, and the faces of the passengers 
are bloated and discolored. We cannot escape this terror. 
We cannot leave the sanctum of our high fellowship with- 
out being overwhelmed with this misery. We cannot at- 
tend a single conference on the future of England, without 
seeing this tragic present which beats upon us like waves. 

Something of this discipline of circumstance has its 
effect upon the men who come to speak to us. It must 
sober them somewhat to view these bitter, broken lives, 
and realize that these hundreds are nearer the type of 
Englishmen than are the scholars and statesmen with 
whom their working hours are spent. The Unemployment 
Dole is no academic idea, when just as you enter the hall, 
you pass a Dole office where blear-eyed humans buzz about 
like beer-flies around a bung-hole and wait for some news 
from this week’s installment. Panaceas seem like the 
dreams they are when one sieves them through the meshes 
of this frail humanity which gropes and kicks its way 
through Commercial street. 

In this maelstrom of greed and pitiable hunger, stands 
a little island of peace surrounded by the ivy-clad walls of 
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Toynbee hall. From’ the street, one suspects nothing. 
There is a plain sign which names the place, hanging out 
over the sidewalk, from a narrow house which seems as 
grim as the rest of the neighborhood. But the door which 
opens to your touch does not lead into an ordinary hallway. 
Instead it gives into a flag-stone court, and around this 
court are grouped the several buildings which comprise the 
equipment of Canon Barnet’s epoch-making experiment in 
social work. 

The whole enterprise began several decades ago when 
Barnet, a young rector, was sent to make his way in this 
forsaken slum which contained then, as it does now, the 
dregs of London. From his smoke-smudged brick rectory 
the Oxford graduate looked out upon these pitiable children 
of the poor and knew that the church was not doing 
enough for them. But he also realized that the experience 
was doing an invaluable thing for him. So he dared invite 
some of his Oxford and Cambridge friends to live with 
him during their holidays, and immediately after their 
graduation, so that they might see the other side of the 
shield before they started into activities which would set 
their lives. When they came, he set them at work, teach- 
ing and helping the ragged folk who thronged his doors. 

One of his first helpers was a young lad whose name 
was Allen Toynbee. So deeply did the acid of this misery 
eat into Toynbee’s soul, that he hurled himself into a 
feverish nightmare of breathless serviceableness, and when 
the pressure killed him, Barnet built the court around the 
original rectory, immortalizing the name of the first victim 
in this high-hearted warfare which has been valiantly 
carried on ever Since. 

Since that first group of college men, forty years ago, 
Toynbee has seen generation after generation enter into the 
spirit of the scheme. Lord Bryce has lived there, Viscount 
Milner has helped there, Asquith was a slum teacher there. 
And from this pioneer project, the slum settlement idea has 
spread all over the world. There are now 400 such 
schemes in operation in America, and Moscow and Tokio 
have halls after the manner of Toynbee. 

Through all of this experience, Toynbee has held fast to 
the idea that some work could be found for every college 
man who was willing to offer himself. Many of them teach, 
subjecting their college culture to the test of working-men’s 
minds. Many of them take up social research work, 
battling with investigations and conclusions, on such 
problems as the causes of unemployment, the effect of 
liquor upon the slum districts, child labor and the home. 
Many of them help in the library, guiding with their ex- 
perience the eager hunger of working men who have no 
time to waste on worthless or unrewarding books. Many 
of them organize and carry on play clubs with boys and 
girls, who find in Toynbee’s program their only chance for 
innocent happiness. 

Their newest enterprise is in the direction of interna- 
tional understanding. They have organized a workers’ 
travel bureau. By this means they encourage savings ac- 
counts which may be used for worth-while vacation jour- 
neys when recreation time comes. Last summer they 
supervised over 3000 laborers in trips through the conti- 
nent of Europe, sending one experienced traveler with each 
twenty-five working men. The groups were made up 
upon an alignment of special interests, industrialists going 
into the Ruhr and the German factory cities, girls going to 
Paris, and some teachers going to Denmark for a series 
of contacts with the glorious program in the Scandinavian 
high-school system. 

The winter months are spent in study classes preparing 
these wistful people for their fairyland of travel. Classes 
are provided in the language, the art, the history, the 
customs of the section to be visited, and these groups 


continue long after the trip has been completed, while { 
conclusions and reactions are crystallized. 7 
On one of these trips, years ago, a typical London eq. 
ney enrolled himself. He wanted to go to Italy. He y, 
a basket-maker who had a little sidewalk stall under {| 
grim arches of a railroad tunnel structure. The prepay 
tory classes gave him a smattering of colloquial Itali; 
When the party was ready to start, it was discoyei] 
that the interpreter on whom they were depending, } 
been compelled to withdraw. Tom Oakie, the bask 
maker, volunteered. In four days of exhausting a 
deliberate study, he had mastered enough of the Itali 
language to qualify. He accompanied the party, and ma 
the language gap disappear between his group and ¢) 
Italians they met. When the crowd returned, the Toynt) 
people offered his genius a chance. Today he is head | 
the Italian language department in a Cambridge colle 
Life’s horizons widened at the touch of understanding aj| 
responsibility. " 
Our own presence in Toynbee this summer is a patt 
their international program. We are invited to Lond 
by the warden or director of Toynbee, James J. Malle 
by name. Canon Barnct died in 1912, but his traditi 
is maintained. Mallon is an elfish Irishman who beg|| 
as a jeweler’s assistant. Toynbee gave him his chance, ai) 
he is giving himself to Toynbee. He arranges the Londi 
program. He entertains within Toynbee’s wall, the larg 
half of the party. He introduces the speakers, day af 
day, with inimitable, indescribable wit. Eddy, who orga 
ized the American group, says that Mallon is “as grace 
as Apollo, and as effervescent as Apollinaris”. | 
Somebody asked Mallon how Toynbee hall was finance 
He replied, “We have a large annual deficit which tak’ 
care of all our needs.” When he was pressed for a sel| 
ous answer, he explained that there was no endow ner 
but that each year’s program was determined by the limi 
of that year’s support, most of which was derived fro 
the gifts of men who had worked there during the| 
collegiate days. Canon Barnet had written the conditi 
into the constitution of Toynbee that there was never 
an endowment. He had a horror of institutions whi 
on in the motions of life merely because there was 
money which had to be spent. He wants Toynbee to 
tinue to exist only so long as there is actual living int 
enough in the things it is doing to challenge and o 
contemporaneous support. There is an interesting ¢0 
ment in this on our modern disposition to make sure fh 
our churches will continue to live forever by endo 
them with money or profit-paying buildings. To 
would believe that such practice might lead to empty 
of useless institutions in the none-too-distant future. 
Here we wrestle with the problems of this di 
universe. Here we have high converse and happy fe 
ship. Here our minds are steadied by the enforced 
templation of modern civilization at its worst, while 
talk about future civilization at its best. 


We think our Sabbath services, our prayers, our 
reading, 
Are our religion. It is not so. 


things. 
These are the mere meals, and a workman gets no 
for his meals. : 
It is for the work he does. The value of the commun 
is not estimated yet. 


In itself it counts little; we shall see what it is by wh 
we shall be. —Henry Drummor 


ee Lord, especially as the days 

advanced, frequently spoke 
about his joy, and the notable 
thing is that when he spoke so 
none of his disciples was sur- 
prised. Nobody ever asked him 
what he meant. They did not_look 
at each other in perplexity. To 
them it seemed entirely natural 
that the Master should make refer- 
ence to his gladness, from which 
we gather that the joy of Christ 
was something they were perfectly 
familiar with, both in his radiant 
and lofty hours and in his periods 
of lowly duty. There is much that 
is quite dark to us, unless his joy 
was an intense reality. There is 
the element of rejoicing in his 
teaching. There is the note of ex- 
ultancy in the New Testament. 
There is the attitude of his Phari- 
saic enemies, who, trained in the 
prophets, understood his sorrow, 
but never could understand his joy. 
It was not because he was a Man 
of sorrows that the religious lead- 
ers looked askance at him. It was 
because he was a Man of joy, utter- 
ly different from John the Baptist. 
They were looking for a lone Mes- 
siah, whose face would be marred 
more than any man’s, and our Lord 
proclaimed himself a bridegroom. 
His joy, then, was an intense 


reality, even on the witness of his: 


enemies. It is because he stands 
at the back of the New Testament 
that the New Testament is an ex- 
ultant book, and it is a profoundly 
interesting question, and a question 
which concerns us all, to try to 
discover some at least of the 
sources of the joy of Christ. 


The Abundant Life. 


One of the sources of his joy, 
for instance, was the fulness of life 
which he possessed. It is remark- 
able how often that word fulness 
is brought in as descriptive of the 
Lord. We all know how when 
physical life is full, its concomitant 
and sacrament is joy. We see that 
on every hand in nature; we see it 
in the healthy little child. And 
when one thinks of the inner life 


The Joy of the Lord 


“My Joy.’—John 15:11 


By GrorcE H. Morrison 


of Christ, and of the fulness that 
characterized that inner life, one 
begins to understand his joy. Mor- 
ally he was in perfect poise with 
heaven. Spiritually he had the ful- 
ness of the Spirit. No slightest dis- 
obedience to the highest ever cast 
its shadow on his soul, and that 
fulness of his inward life, like the 
fulness of physical life in nature, 
had its concomitant and sacrament 
in joy. I am come, he said, that 
others might have life, and that 
they might have it abundantly. He 
came to give what he himself pos- 
sessed. And that abundant life, 
rooted in his sinlessness and con- 
tinually enriched by new obedience, 
was one of the splendid secrets of 
his joy. 
Abiding in Love. 


Another never- failing source 
was his abiding in his Father’s 
love. We see that very clearly in 
John 15:10. From it we gather that 
the joy of Jesus was rooted in the 
presence of the Father, realized 
every moment that he lived. There 
is a well-known story of Edward 
Irving, how once, walking on the 
hills at Annan, he met a shepherd 
with a joyless look, and said to him 
quietly, “Do you know the Father?” 
And some years afterwards, in the 
streets of Annan, when Irving had 
forgotten all about it, the shepherd, 
with gladness ‘in his face, came up 
to him and said, “I know the 
Father now, sir.” That shepherd 
had passed out of his isolation into 
the great fellowship of God. He 


had moved out of all his worrying 
care into the calming certainty of 
love. And in a vision of that love 
unparalleled, the Good Shepherd 
lived and toiled and died, and that 
was one great secret of his joy. To 
him it was shelter from the storm 
and a shadow from the heat of life. 
It comforted his heart when men 
were mocking him. It sustained 
him in the hour of agony. His joy 
was not only rooted in his fulness, 
it was rooted in the love of heaven, 
which to him, every moment that 
he lived, was closer than breathing, 
nearer than hands or feet. 


Self-Surrender. 


And then we must not forget one 
other source: it was his entire sur- 
render to vocation. Our Lord gave 
himself, in utter self-surrender, to 
the task appointed him of God. 
The first impression which the 
Gospels make on us is that of the 
freedom of the life of Jesus. He 
moves hither and thither in sweet 
liberty. Like the song of the 
thrush, his words are unpremedi- 
tated. And then we read more 
closely and discover that through 
all the various freedom of that life, 
like the throb of the screw in some 
great ocean liner, is the throb of a 
sovereign dominating purpose. “I 
come to do thy will, O God. My 
meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me. I have a baptism to be 
baptized with, and how am [I strait- 
ened till it be accomplished.” And 
that devotion, that utter self-sur- 
render, that dedication to a high 
vocation, was for him, as it is for 
every man, one of the deep sources 
of his joy. Scamp your work and 
you are never glad. Do it half- 
heartedly, and glooms are every- 
where. But give yourself to it, 
with heart and soul and strength, 
and all the birds are singing on the 
trees. And it was just because our 
blessed Lord so gave himself, to a 
vocation which led him to the 
cross, that “God, even his God, 
anointed him with the oil of glad- 
ness above his fellows.”— British 
Weekly. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


The Man-Who-Found-Sunday 


T seemed astonishing that nobody in 
town had heard a single word about 
Sunday, when all the time Sunday was 
only twenty miles away in the Village 
of Dry Wells. Weren’t there seven days 
in a week? So didn’t you sit in the mar- 
ket place selling your wares on all seven 
of those days, one exactly like another? 
Of course. Yet all the time Sunday was 
twenty miles away in the Village of Dry 
Wells, where Devasahayam found it. 

Devasahayam was a merchant, and 
early one morning he rode away in-his 
bullock cart toward this Village of Dry 
Wells to do business with another mer- 
chant. But he might just as well have 
stayed at home, for it was Sunday in 
that village twenty miles away, so the 
merchant was not in his stall. 

“Is he sick?” Devasahayam inquired 
of another merchant in a stall nearby. 

“No-o, not exactly sick,” said this oth- 
er man, shrugging his shoulders, “but it’s 
Sunday.” 

“Sunday?” repeated Devasahayam, “but 
what has this thing called Sunday to do 
with keeping a man from selling goods?” 

“Well, I don’t know much about it, 
for it’s only struck him suddenly. I do 
know, however, that it’s part of a new 
religion in town, a religion which makes 
a man rest one day in seven. It also 
makes him go and sign hymns indoors 
and pray to the God of Sunday to bless 
him all the rest of the week.” 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed Devasa- 
hayam. “I should think it would simply 
ruin his trade, missing this one good day 
of business.” 

“Um’h,” chuckled the other merchant, 
smiling, “but why should I worry about 
his trade, when his customers just step 
over to my stall and fill their needs? 
As for me, I wouldn’t care if Sunday 
came every day in the week, it’s so prof- 
itable for me! See? Anything I can do 
for you in his absence?” 

So Devasahayam did business with 
this wily business man who did such 
fine trading on Sundays because his rival 
was off somewhere singing hymns. 
Devasahayam did not know what hynins 
were, so after purchasing the goods he 
needed, he sauntered over in the direc- 
tion where singing could be heard. The 
place was a poor enough affair, with 
matting walls that only went part way 
up to meet the roof. He had been ex- 
pecting to see some gorgeous temple 
with carved columns, a monstrous gold 
idol, rare incense in the air; yet here was 
just the cheapest kind of a building and 
plain every-day worshipers sitting on 
the ground, singing. That was all. 

“Where is their God?” asked he, peer- 
ing indoors. 

“Sh! Sh!” warned a man beside him. 
“Don’t talk out loud, my good fellow, 


I want to hear what they say in there. 
Their God is inside the church, but no- 
body has ever seen him. He’s invisi- 
ble, but the speaker in there is just 
explaining how he’s everybody’s God 
and is loving us all, and lives inside each 
of us. Pretty strange news, isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps!” said Devasahayam, and 
strolled away. He thought that he was 
not much interested in a God who could 
not be seen and yet who made men 
stop working one day in seven. But 
when he had traveled all those twenty 
miles home, somehow he could not get 
the memory of it out of his mind—a 
man must fear this unseen God very 
desperately indeed in order to worship 
him one whole day in seven, a day when 
he did not dare to do business! What 
a strong and powerful Ged he must be; 
what a lot he required of his followers. 
Devasahayam was glad that he had left 
Sunday twenty miles behind him! Then 
certain phrases began to come to his 
memory: “Everybody’s God” “invisible’— 
“everywhere’—‘in each of us.” 

“Dear me! Dear me!” trembled De- 
vasahayam. “How do I know but that 
he is here with me this very minute? I 
may have carried him away from the 
Village of Dry Wells without knowing 
it.’ -And the longer he thought about 
it, the more uncomfortable he. grew: 
for suppose it was expected of him to 
begin resting one day in seven? To 
go and sit in a church with matting 
walls? To sing those songs? 

It takes all day and all night to travel 
twenty miles in a bullock cart, so by 
the time he reached his own village he 
tried to forget the whole affair. “Sun- 
day is twenty miles behind me!” he 
chuckled; so just as usual he sold his 
wares in the bazaar, cheating whenever 
he dared, just as everyone cheated. But 


freee could not 
get Sunday out 
of ae hiss mind: 7so swhen 


seven days had passed since his visit to 
the Village of Dry Wells, he was so dis- 
turbed that he said to his wife: “I am 
not going to the bazaar today.” 

“You are possessed of an evil spirit, 
you are ill!” she cried in a perfect panic. 

“Woman, be calm,” he ordered. “This 
is religion.” 

“But such a strange religion,’ she 
sighed, for she could see that he was 
upset over this day called Sunday. 

“How will you observe the day?” she 
asked. 

“That is not for a mere woman to 
know,” he said, loftily. And she meekly 
left him alone, understanding (as all 
women in India understand) that not an 
idol in any temple is ever really flat- 
tered by worship from a woman. But 
she could not help standing outside the 
doorway and poking her head inside to 
watch him! He had his two sons with 


him. They were trying to sing some 
thing, but they did not know how ¢ 
begin. However the boys were enjoy 
ing it thoroughly. 
“We like Sunday! We like it!” the 
chuckled. ; 
“Sh! ’Sh!”” whispered their fathe 
“Everybody’s God may hear you! Hoy 
do I know whether he wants us to er 
joy Sunday or not?” 
“But you especially told us how happ 
the worshipers seemed over in the Vil 
lage of Dry Wells.” | 
“So they did. Well, perhaps we ma. 
look happy without acting too happy 
that ought to please God both ways.” 
So they looked as cheerful as thre’ 
persons could who also were trying t 
be sober; it was the strangest experi 
ence in the world. The son name 
Precious Jewel said he felt as if h 
were full of secrets; the son name 
Gentle Spirit said he felt as if he wouk 
have to go out and tell somebody els 
all about it; but they said all this it| 
whispers, and were soon busy trying tr 
sing a song, making it up as they wen| 
along. There was no time for it, am 
the words did not rhyme at the end| 
but it was as beautiful a hymn as Eff 
sung in all India that Sunday, I think 
These were the words: i, 
“We rest one day in seven— 
Devasahayam rests, 4 
Precious Jewel rests, 
Gentle Spirit rests, ‘=. 
We pray to Everybody’s God as 
best we know how, 
As best we know how, 
On Sunday; on Sunday. 
Oh Everybody’s God, hear us! 
Hear us! Hear our worship.” 
“T like Sunday much better than ¢ 
ing to the temple to worship the big 
stone idols, don’t you?” Precious Jewel 
asked. { 
“Indeed I do,” agreed Gentle Spi 
“To tell the truth, I’m rather afraid of 
those idols. Their stone hands are so 
big, their stone ears are so long, their 
stone eyes are so staring. When I kneel 
down to worship, I always wonder what 
they will do to me.” } 
His brother laughed: “What can they 
do? i 
The silly boy shook his head: 
the same, I like Everybody’s God 
better. I like Sunday.” ! 
Whereupon their eight-year-old si 
said softly: “I wouldn’t be afraid to we 
ship on Sunday as you do, myself.” 
“Oh, mercy on us!” cried her brothe 
in a shocked duet. “You don’t suppo 
that Sunday is for women, do you? St 
day is just a day for menfolks.” 
“Oh!” sighed the disappointed eig 
year-old sister. * 
“O-oh!” sighed the nine-year-old si 
(To be continued.) 
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“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 


_ Topics for September 6 


“Prophet of the Poor” is what Coates 
ills him in his book by that name. You 
ill enjoy reading this story of Booth, 
+; you will also enjoy “General Booth, 
-he Man and His Work,” by Page. 
_ hese two books may be had at almost 
vy public library. While you are there, 
ou might look under “Booth” in an en- 
‘relopedia for the sketch of this man’s 
fe. 
if you care to get everyone’s atten- 
on, you could do so by _ publicly 
neasuring” Booth. In doing this, se- 
ire a ream (twenty-four sheets) of 
‘tge size paper. On each sheet write, 
i fairly large letters so that it may be 
en from all parts of the meeting room, 
short paragraph about the life and 
‘ork of William Booth. For instance, 
ne sheet may tell briefly, yet in an in- 
‘resting way, of his early life. Another 
ight tell of his religious experience; 
iother of his convictions; others of his 
“linistry; others of his adyenture io 3 
ew field of religious work; and still 
thers of what he accomplished. 
In meeting, these sheets may be held 
p for all to see. Each one should be 
vad aloud by those present and per- 
aps explained by the leader. When all 
ie “write-ups” have been read, the lead- 
"rt might remark that it would take 
sams and reams of paper to tell of the 
reat influence for good which Booth’s 
‘ork has had on people. The results 
f his work today may also be brought 
1 and discussed. 
_ From open discussion see if the work 
ad life of the society may be measured 
t “reams.” As each point or object 
; thy of note is mentioned as an ac- 
“omplishment by the society, the leader 
lay write this on the back of one of 
ie sheets. In this way, everyone may 
72e how the society “stacks up” along- 
de of Booth. 
_ The conclusion might be the resolve 
> accomplish more in the years to 
ome. 


In Sunny Cal. 


_ Asilomar—“Retreat by the Sea”’—over- 
anging trees framing a seascape of un- 
sual beauty—sunlight filtering through 
ae canopy of foliage—the splash of the 
yaves a continual lullaby—and best of 
ll, friends with whom to enjoy all this 
Weliness. What an ideal for a sum- 
ler assembly! 

_Each day of our stay at Asilomar be- 
an with the morning watch in God’s 
emple, a sheltered cove on the beach. 
‘his service was in charge of the Cali- 
drnia-Nevada Volunteers, a group of 
oung people offering their lives for full- 
‘me service as God may lead. 


Soon after breakfast, at which time 
there was family worship, the class work 
proceeded. And the variety of those 
classes! A certain well-known brand of 
foodstuffs “has nothing on Asilomar.” 
In some classes we learned more of the 
Bible, more of mission work, more of 
our own churches. We learned how to 
do things and how some of our prob- 
lems might be solved. All phases of 
Christian work were treated—and treat- 
ed well—by outstanding leaders. 

Special attention was given this year 
to recreation. In addition to supervised 
recreation during the afternoon, a class 
was conducted by one thoroughly com- 
petent, one who is a firm believer in 
recreation as a part of the program of 
every church. This class proved very 
popular with the young people and 
brought to them many practical sug- 
gestions for improving the social life of 
their unions. 

If “absence makes the heart grow 
fonder” no one got the chance to grow 
fond of classes. They were attended more 
regularly and by larger numbers of the 
young people than ever before. At the 
commencement exercises on the closing 
night of the assembly thirty-eight credit 
cards, eighty-two certificates, and fifteen 
diplomas were awarded. 

Those glorious afternoons! 
we must try our prowess ’gainst the 
waves. How we delighted in the cool 
waters—how we enjoyed racing with 
one another while those on the sand 
cheered us on or delighted themselves 
with other sports. 

Then at seven each evening a vesper 
service was held on the sand dunes 
where all might view the sun as it sank 
to rest—truly an inspiring meeting, 
amidst the evidence of God’s great 
power and handiwork. 

Inspirational addresses, as the even- 
ing’s program, were interspersed with 
stunt night, when original stunts were 
presented by each association compris- 
ing the B. Y. P. U. of Northern Cali- 
fornia, and an evening devoted to our 
denominational college at Redlands and 
the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. 

“Night caps,” conducted by the rec- 
reational director, was a time when all 
joined in games that offered an oppor- 
tunity for becoming better acquainted 
with our classmates and faculty of the 
assembly. And what a fit closing it 
seemed—“For a memory has painted 
this perfect day in colors that never 
fade, and we find at the end of a per- 
fect day, the soul of a friend we've 
made.” 

Not only were the Baptist young peo- 
ple of Northern California present to en- 
joy the privileges of the assembly, but 
a large delegation from our neighbors, 
the Nevada-Sierra Convention, joined 
with us in every phase of the work with 


Naturally 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


no lack of enthusiasm and interest on 
their part. 

Representatives from the young peo- 
ple’s organization of the Swedish Bap- 
tist churches of the state also attended, 
and one evening’s inspirational program 
was in their charge. 

In connection with the assembly, the 
C. N. V.’s (California-Nevada Volun- 
teers) held their annual meeting. Many 
of the members of this organization are 
already engaged in full-time service and 
others are preparing themselves for 
definite work. 

The largest attendance was the night 
of the banquet when enthusiasm and 
rivalry knew no bounds. Yells and songs 
intermingled as one group tried to outdo 
another. Jokes and sallies shot across 
the room in quick but playful succes- 
sion. And between and through all of 
this was the keen appreciation for the 
delicious “eats.” An excellent program 
followed, the main feature of which was 
the report of the Indianapolis conven- 
tion. 

The climax of the whole assembly 
was reached on Sunday morning when 
the life-work sermon was preached by 
Doctor Skevington of Los Angeles. In 
response to his call nearly a score of 
young people consecrated their lives to 


full-time service wherever God might 
lead. 


A total registration of 421 was re- 
ported, 238 of which were in attendance 
for the entire ten-day period. The suc- 
cess of our 1925 assembly is due in a 
large measure to the untiring efforts 
of our efficient director of religious edu- 
cation, Dr. M. L. Thomas, and the faith- 
ful service of the executive committee 
of the B. Y. P. U. of*Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

That the inspiration of the assembly 
might be carried to their own churches, 
was the desire expressed by many of 
the young people as the assembly came 
to a beautiful close. 

—ETHEL A. THorP (PLUS) 


When the sun’s rays are analyzed by 
the physicist, it is found that some of 
them produce visible light which can be 
divided by a prism into the well-known 
spectrum of colors—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue and violet. It is also found 
that beyond each end of this visible 
spectrum there are invisible rays; at the 
red end, the infra-red rays which produce 
heat; at the violet end, the ultra-violet 
rays and x-rays. It is these ultra-violet 
rays which have so powerful an effect on 
living matter, destroying bacteria, heal- 
ing tuberculosis and rickets. When sun- 
light shines through window glass, the 
visible light and the heat rays pass 
through, but ultra-violet rays do not 
penetrate beyond the glass. 
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Among Ourselves 


Boston Letter 


By CHARLES H. WATSON 
A Summer Thoroughfare. 

The Boston picture in August is large- 
ly that of a thoroughfare. Throngs of 
people from everywhere on the way 
to somewhere, are making the city a 
temporary objective, flitting about 
among its natural and historical attrac- 
tions, and helping to give it a holiday 
color. To us, they are a wholesome 
and fascinating company, and we share 
the delight of their happy faces as they 
are appreciating our Boston glories. 

Still, the most of them are only “on 
the way.’ They are children of the 
mountains, swimmers in the sea, or lov- 
ers of the forests and intervales. The 
city is but a welcome wayside rest and 
refreshment, looking towards the real 
vacation farther on. When they return 
with their September color, sturdy and 
weather-beaten, with home in their eyes, 
they will charm us even more than now. 
They are welcome to our “thorough- 
fare,” to all in it that lingering makes 
so delightful, to our really distinctive 
summer preaching which is greater than 
the congregations that hear it, and to 
our flavors of concentrated patriotism, 
which no city in the nation can excel. 


The Ruggles Street Problem. 

The burning of the Ruggles Street 
meeting-house has concentrated a great 
deal of interest upon the future of that 
church. And there is the feeling that 
the unexpected disaster confronts the 
church, and the Social union, with a per- 
plexing problem. For many reasons, 
Ruggles street was the center of a good 
deaJ of Christian sentiment. Its asso- 
ciations for Baptists had become histo- 
rical, and the personality and benefac- 
tions of Daniel S. Ford had permanent- 
ly pervaded the old church. 

Even before the fire, the church had 
become a problem, and concerning the 
complexion of its future there was much 
mooted questioning. Now the fire makes 
a program necessary. There are sev- 
eral plans suggested for consideration. 


Which one is the wisest, under all the: 


circumstances, it may be difficult to de- 
cide. The church may think one thing, 
and the Social union another. Of course 
with the church, sentiment and associa- 
tion will naturally cut a figure. With 
the Social union, the larger aspects of 
the problem will count, as they should. 
Disassociated from the local preference 
and feeling, just as the general Baptist 
public is, they may be convinced either 
of the wisdom of a change of location, 
or of compassing a merger with another 
church. 
An Old Conviction. 

There has for a lone “time been. a 
strong conviction among those who best 
know the South end of Boston, and love 
it most, that a large and comprehensive 
plan of Baptist endeavor should be cen- 
tered in the Clarendon Street church. 


free! 


The Ruggles Street fire has greatly 
strengthened that conviction, perhaps 
because it unexpectedly opens an oppor- 
tunity. The benefactions of Daniel S. 
Ford were so large, and his Christian 
purpose so clearly defined, both the So- 
cial union and the Baptist public, strong- 
ly feel something like responsibility in 
using the generous endowments for the 
largest good, entirely apart from local 
sentiment and association, as sweet and 
honorable as they may be. It is a great 
opportunity for a far-sighted policy. And 
the money helps to guarantee the 
achievement. 
Frolic and Melancholy. 

The silver sheen of summer has a 
dark background. From there comes a 
shadow of melancholy. Daring is apt to 
go with complete relaxation, and to take 
all the risks that invite calamity. And 
calamity usually comes. This is the sad 
accompaniment of the free and innocent 
that “make holiday.” Of course unnat- 
ural crime continues to shock us during 
all the seasons, but “when all the earth 
is gay,’ and gayety entices and becomes 
us, tragedy often is close at hand. How 
many drownings, even while the sea it- 
self becomes 

“A jovial comrade 

Who laughs wherever he goes!” 
How many more road accidents, as all 
the highways swarm with real joyriders! 
How often the unusual calamity sur- 
prises as the free frolickers become too 


The Other Side. 

The other side is the bright side, and 
it is very bright. The summer holiday 
never was so thoroughly organized, so 
much under discipline and control, as 
now. Think of the innumerable summer 
camps where thousands of boys and girls 
are set free, yet wisely and strictly 
bound to safety and caution. Every hour 
has either its joy or its duty, and joy 
is as much under rule as duty, though 
unconscious of it. How few are the 
tragic accidents among our widespread 
army of “Scouts,” whose brown and 
happy faces are enlivening sylvan 
scenes all through the states! They are 
brought so close to nature that they 
learn her moods, and solve her beauties. 
They hike far and wide, are taught to 
know the trees and wild flowers by 
name, and learn kindness to all flying 
and crawling creatures by knowing and 
loving them. They swim the beautiful 
lakes and ponds like the trout. 

It is a glorious time. We are doing 
everything for the children, instead of 
almost nothing. They are responding, 
as surely they will. My morning paper 
tells me of a twelve-year-old girl swim- 
mer who saved her father from drown- 
ing. The blessed little boys and girls 
are turning the tables on us, and they 
make us glad. 

Apparent Waste. 

One of the greatest of Browning’s 

short poems is that on “Apparent Fail- 


’ 


The recent death of a galaxy. 
remarkable men, most of them whi 
still going at a giant’s stride, has broug! 
a haunting suspicion of apparent wast 


ure.’ 


We are tempted to query whether ¢] 
seeming waste all through nature, is ni 
also as apparent among the most high 
developed and masterful of our hum 
specimens. There seems such an aggr 
gation of precious values necessary | 
produce a really masterful man, and 4 
revel in the promise of his leading, an 
the potency of his lifting us. But jus 
when he seems fully made, and his proy 
ess prinks our confidence and expects 
tion, to have him snatched away as_ 
from himself and us, appears like a wast 
But nature is prodigal everywhere an 
cannot be exhausted. It helps us to re 
member that she will continue to re 
peat her glories while our suspicio: 
arise, and the rule of death seems t 
sure. That Shakespeare among stor 
writers, Joseph Conrad, declares ft 
certainty in a sentence: “Youth, strength 
genius, thoughts, achievements, simpl 
hearts—all die. No matter.” ad 
Do All Pay the Price? 
€ sometimes wonder if these me 
who die at the peak of their producti 
powers, are paying the price—the pric 
of excess in their lofty devotion, just < 
other men all down the scale pay th 
in self-impairment or destruction. Do 
less it is really true what Lucas M: 
makes one of her characters declare 
“There is a price set on everythin 
the world. Not only on vice and 
ness and crime, and weakness and | 
but on love, and youth and beauty, a 
faith and honor as well, and we al 
it rigorously—down to the utterm 
farthing.” 


Our New Secretary 


Miss Edna Umstot comes to join 
staff of the Baptist Young Peop 
Union of America. Her coming 
part of the fruitage of years of teach: 
ing, preaching and practicing of Chi 
tian service by this organization. 
tide of eager faces that have been 
ing up to say “I will” to the call 
lives of Christian activity, made in 
past years, have constituted at once 
thrill of victory and the call to st 
responsibility. 

The life service department of the B 
Y. P. U. of A. has been studying thi 
situation with eager anxiety for the p 
two years. They have been saying firs 
all, “What does life service mean? D 
it mean only full time in some one o 
so-called Christian callings or do 
also include the general type of | 
whatever its occupation, where serv 
for Christ is the consuming moti 
They have been also asking, “How 
we mobilize life service recruits so t 
each may feel the assurance of a 
rade’s companionship and move on ft 
gether to take the kingdom by storm 
The department has been asking fur 


iow shall we guide these expectant 
urts in their urge for adequate 
iparation?” 
here was but one answer to these 
nstions. More resources must be had. 
d they came in the form of a $5000 
inrease in the budget allowance from 
h Northern Baptist Convention. By 
igeement this budget increase was to be 
nested in a consecrated person to act 
islife work secretary for the organiza- 
re 
fore questions. Who should this per- 
« be? What should the person do? 
fiss Umstot, for the past year an ex- 
xienced member of the department, 
y chosen for the work after the most 
wryerful and painstaking study of both 
hh person and the task; chosen after 
snsel with the wisest and best of 
listian leaders of young people; 
isen with the fullest assurance that 
31 has led in all the study and deci- 
s of both the board and the new 
eer. : 
Vhat shall she do? The findings of 
department of life service last De- 
‘ber only point the way. Where she 
fads must some day stand a corps of 
(kers—one for every state in the con- 
tion. She shall correspond and con- 
i with individuals of course. But, 
biously, this can be but.a very small! 
a of her ministry. As long as she 
mks alone, she must work through the 
jum of methods of training. 
reat assembly leader that she has 
iwn herself to be, she will cover as 
ay such gatherings as possible. Ar- 
et worker with young people’s organ- 
goms as she has been these recent 
8, she will lend herself to an im- 
fvement of their devotional and stew- 
(hip activities to the end that there 
_ be more fruition in consecrated life 
lice. Sympathetic student of young 
ole’s problems, she will edit the pro- 
©:d series of pamphlets covering the 
. questions that clamor for answer 
| iger Christ-dedicated lives across the 
. She will aim to counsel the Life 
Vk leagues of the states, help them to 
their place in the great tasks of the 
dom and, having found that task, to 
Htion effectively in it. 
diss Umstot was born in Darlow, 
a., April 19, 1889. After her elermen- 
schooling she attended the academy 
f Ottawa university, graduating in 
4). In 1916 she received a bachelor 
arts degree from that university. 
m 1916-1918 she was secretary to 
mm. E. Price of Ottawa. The fol- 
ing year was spent in study at the 
*V. C. A. national training school in 
f York City. In 1919 Miss Umstot 
med to Ottawa university entering 
tdepartment of business and eco- 
fics as an instructor, which position 
‘held until becoming director of 
ious education for the state of Kan- 


ee 


2s to take up her larger task. 

liss Edna Umstot, life work secre- 
Yes, associate general secretary, 
Yu please. It must be so. For after 
he general secretary is interested in 
fing else than training youth for 
is of Christian service. 


sn 1922. It is this fieid that she now - 


With the sanction of every responsible 
leader of the denomination, with years 
of devoted experience that launches her 
into her work at high speed, with the 


MISS EDNA UMSTOT 


challenge of a task that will stir the 
heart of the doer to its depths—we wel- 
come her to her enviable task. 
—Francis C. SriF.er, 
Chairman Life Work Department, 
B. Y.P..U,, of America. 


North Dakota Notes 


Since the first of June, conferences and 
conventions have consumed the interest 
and attention of North Dakota Baptists. 

First came the Norwegian conference 
at Powers Lake. Here we have the 
strongest Norwegian Baptist church in 
North America. Rev. Ole Larson of 
Minneapolis, for twenty-five years Scan- 
dinavian missionary in the state, was 
privileged to be with us again this year. 

The Northwestern association held its 
twentieth session with the church at 
Guthrie. Five young men were baptized 
by the pastor, Noah E. McCoy, during 
the association meeting. 

The Dakota German conference met at 
Fessendan. The conference represents 
the German Baptists of North and South 
Dakota and Montana. The total attend- 
ance was something over 1200. 

The Swedish conference met in the 
new Baptist church at Drayton, where 
Rey. P. O. Ekstrom is pastor. Rev. 
L. M. Stolberg of Flasher was elected 
president for the seventeenth year. 

The North Dakota Russian conference 
met at Max where the sessions were held 
in a large tent. Rev. John Bucknell of 
Boston is entering upon his work as Rus- 
sian missionary in North Dakota. Ten 
persons were baptized recently at Max, 
and others are to be baptized in the vari- 
ous Russian fields. 

The state convention was held at 
Valley City on the Chautauqua grounds 
immediately preceding the summer as- 
sembly. A new constitution and set of 
by-laws were adopted this year. S. C 
Hendrickson presented his tenth annual 
report as treasurer of the convention. 
During this time he has paid out over 
$260,000 for missionary work in North 
Dakota. One hundred and twenty-five 
registered for class work during the as- 
sembly; sixty-one certificates were issued 
for complete courses; several registered 
for complete life service. The conven- 
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tion voted in favor of a similar plan next 
year. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Baptist work in North Dakota, three 
young men were ordained at Valley City, 
Sunday afternoon, July 19. Archie A. 
McGahey of Lisbon, Lloyd E. Hansen of 
Jamestown, and Ernest A. Rogers of 
Carrington were the candidates. The 
ordination sermon was preached by Dr. 
Owen C. Brown of Philadelphia, the or- 
daining prayer was offered by Rev. 
Robert Lincoln Kelly of Chicago, and 
the hand of fellowship was extended by 
General Superintendent F. E. Stockton 
of Grand Forks. 

Rev. W. E. Pool of Kinderhook, IIL, 
has accepted a call to the Minot church. 
He will begin his pastorate Sept. 1. 

The state headquarters will be moved 
to Fargo, September 1. The new address 
will be 62 Broadway. 


Iowa News 
By J. Orrin GouLp 

The Iowa Baptist assembly was held 
this year at Iowa Falls on the assembly 
grounds, July 21l-Aug. 2. Rev. Victor 
N. Witter was the chancellor, assisted 
by thé following instructors from out- 
side of Iowa: Dr. W. G. Spencer, presi- 
dent, Hillsdale college, Mich.; Dr. How- 
ard Chapman, university pastor, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Edwin Phelps, general 
secretary, B. Y; P/U. of A Dr: Seldon 
L. Roberts, superintendent of leadership 
training? AP BY UP? S..8Ds. Brice /Kige 
ney, superintendent Indian missions, A. 
B. H. M. S. Besides these, twenty-four 
workers from the state conducted twenty 
separate courses of study, most of them 
receiving standard credit. A vacation 
school, supervised by Rev. W. C. Derr, 
enrolled all of the children in the camp. 
Rev. Howland Hanson conducted a 
popular Bible study class which was 
largely attended. Two special nights 
were provided on the program—stunt 
night and music night—both having 
record-breaking attendance. Dean R. N. 
Carr of D. M. U. made a real hit with 
his courses of music, and music night 
was the climax to the whole program. 
A campaign is now being projected to 
build a large auditorium on ground re- 
cently purchased for that purpose, large 
rooms underneath to be used for lecture 
rooms. Members for the faculty for 
next year are being signed up at this 
time. The spirit of fellowship and unity 
of purpose of every one in attendance 
was very pronounced this year. Rev. 
Victor N. Witter, director of young peo- 
ple’s work for Iowa Baptists, is doing 
a marked piece of constructive work, and 
his influence is being felt far and wide 
in preparation for real kingdom service. 

Rev. J. Orrin Gould leaves the Uni- 
versity church of Des Moines, to be- 
come pastor of the Twenty-third Avenue 
church, Oakland, Calif. He was a dele- 
gate to the convention at Seattle, Wash., 
and visited a number of cities on his 
return from that meeting. Mr. Gould 
recently gave two lectures at union 
meetings in Highland Park, Des Moines, 
on Mormonism. The ministerial asso- 
ciation passed resolutions of regret at 
his going from the city. He expects to 
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drive his auto with his family to the 
Pacific coast about Sept. 1. His suc- 
cessor for the University church has not 
yet been chosen. 

The summer school of Des Moines 
university opened June 9 with more than 
300 enrolled. Dean C. E. Germane, who 
has had a large influence among teach- 
ers of Iowa for several years, is now 
a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Dr. Arthur E. Bennett 
is dean of the school of education for 
the summer. 

Four churches in Highland Park 
united in a Daily Vacation School this 
summer, University church being one of 
the four. The school was a great suc- 
cess in every particular. Mrs. J. Orrin 
Gould was: superintendent of arts and 
crafts for the school. 

Mr. Donald McKechnie, a recent grad- 
uate of Des Moines university and a 
member of the University church, has 
been chosen a member of the faculty of 
the International Baptist Seminary at 
East Orange, N. J., for the coming year. 
He will also pursue graduate work at 
Columbia university. 

Mr. William Ogg has a remarkable 
family of children spending the summer 
with him in Des Moines. His oldest 
daughter is the wife of F. C. Smith of 
New York City, in charge of technical 
schools for the Y. M. C. A. His son, 
J. W. Ogg, is in charge of the Chicago 
Y. M. C. A. office, and is an architect 
supervising the construction of Y build- 
ings for the United States. Miss Mary 
E. Ogg is home on a furlough from 
China, where she has been acting sec- 
retary and treasurer of the South China 
mission. The youngest daughter is the 
wife of B. C. Nourse, connected with 
the engineering department of the Bell 
Telephone company of Des Moines. 
The father is a deacon in the University 
church, and his children are all real 
workers in world-wide Christian service. 

Rev. Robert T. Craig, pastor of the 
First church, Des Moines, underwent a 
surgical operation recently. He was 
stricken immediately after the close of 
his service one Sunday morning. He 
is able to be up in his room and ex- 
pects to be at his home soon. 

The Sioux Valley association was held 
at Storm Lake, and the Des Moines 
Western at Lake City. Mabel Bovell 
from West China mission and Rev. S. 
H. Parrish from Burma added _ inspira- 
tion to these meetings. 


A brotherhood rally for men and boys 


was held at Swea City June 14. The 
young people of Northern association 
held a rally at Renwick June 20-21; 214 
delegates registered at this rally. 

Rev. Willard Osbourn from Elk Point, 
S. D., has come to the field at Bancroft. 
Rev. A. Le Mastor of Esmond, N. D., 
has accepted a call to Spirit Lake church. 
David Flannagan of Osage is supplying 
the Riverview mission in West Fort 
Dodge. Rev. S. D. Holden is now pas- 
tor at Linn Grove. 

The Baptists of Corning recently pur- 
chased the church building and parson- 
age of the Presbyterians at that place- 
The property is valued at $25,000. It 
was dedicated Sunday, June 28, by Rev. 
A. W. Caul and Rev. J. E. Treloar, the 
latter being pastor of the church. The 
Adams County First church also enjoys 
Rev. Treloar as leader. 


Rev. W. H. Rogers of Muscatine, re- 
cently resigned to become pastor of the 
First Church, Wichita, Kan. Mr. Rogers 
has done a good work at Muscatine, and 
Iowa Baptists regret his leaving the 
state. 


THE BAPTIS1 
Dr. John Gordon 


An Appreciation 
By JoHN WEAVER WEDDELL 

I have known no kinder friend thai 
brave, noble John Gordon, whom Gox' 
has just called home. This may be th 
tribute of every humble pastor who ha 
known this great heart in the ministry 0 
the Master. He had many persona 
friends in Chicago, Buffalo, Portland an¢ 
Philadelphia, where he wrought with 
such rare devotion and pastoral efficiency, 
To me he was an older brother, faithful 
and true, a “beloved John” indeed. We 
worked fraternally together. It was mine 
to introduce him to his notable labors ir 
the Quaker City, and we ever kept i 
close touch. He loved much and © 
never forgot. Born in Scotland in 1843, 
he was an early student at the old Chi 
cago university in 1866, afterward 
first student to receive the doctor’s d 
gree. He fitly closed, Aug. 2, his ener’ 
getic, consecrated labors as dean of Tem- 
ple college, along with Russell Comma 

—“life’s work well done.” | 


Here, There and Everywhere 


Rev. AND Mrs. Frank DuNHAM of the 
Immanuel church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
were recently given a surprise party. 
They have been with the church eight 
years. “The pastor was presented with 
a case packed with all things necessary 
for a camping trip including a purse of 
gold and some snake-bite medicine.” 
Pastor Dunham enters the ninth year of 
his pastorate with the love of a united 
and growing church. 

Dr. BENJAMIN OrTO, executive secretary 
of the Chicago Executive council, is sup- 
plying the church at Hollywood, Calif. 

Mr. Frep SLATER, one of the outstanding 
young laymen of the First church, Butte, 
Mont., was recently killed in a mine 
accident. 

Rev. Witt1AmM Jackson of Kansas City, 
Mo., has begun work with the church at 
Kalispell, Mont. His predecessor, Rev. 
Fred H. McNair, has accepted a church 
in New Jersey. 

Rev. D. D. SumRALL at Lewistown, and 
Rev. H. H. Longenecker at Hamilton, 
are new pastors in these Montana points. 


‘M1ss H. Mary SuNDELL, a graduate of 


TUITION AND ROOM RENT FREE. 
Barras, D.D., Treasurer of Student Fund. 


High Educational Standards. 


Four Schools: 
Theological Seminaries. 


University, see new bulletin. 


Session opens September 22, 1925. Write for new bulletin. 
FRANK M. GOODCHILD, D.D., President of Board of Trustees 
For information write—Charles T. Ball, President of the Seminary, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


In the City of Philadelphia 
Temporary Office, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If financial assistance is needed write Harry Watson 
Many opportunities for self-help. 


Strong and Scholarly Faculty 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, including the courses of study usually found in 
SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION (Religious Pedagogy.) 
SCHOOL OF MISSIONS. SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 

Home of the Seminary on South Rittenhouse Square in central part of the City. 


minutes from University of Pennsylvania. For opportunities to Seminary 


Ten 
students in 


the Missionary Training school and well 
known in West Virginia and Indiana, 
and for the past five years a general mis- 
sionary in Montana, will close her work 
there within a few months. hy 


A NEW BapTIST CHURCH has been 61 
ganized recently at North Sunday, Mon 
tana. Rev. J. G. Dryden is the mis 
ary in charge. 


GLenpiIvE, Mont., one of the importa 
cities of that state, has a new Baptis 
church organized recently. The folloy 
ing ministers were present for the or 
ganization meeting: J. G. Dryden, R. D. 
Brittain and J. C. Hoppel of Miles Cit 5 
Rev. Olaf Sutherland of Rock Sprin } 
and Rev. J. E. Reed. 


Miss EveLyn BEATRICE BICKEL and Mi 
Willard Faville Topping were ma 
recently at the Mary Colby girls’ sc 
in Japan. The bride is a daughter o 
late Captain Luke Bickel of the In 
Sea gospel ship and for the past 
years has been a teacher of music in 
school. The groom is a son of 
Henry Topping, and is a teacher int 
government schools of Yokahama. 
bride and groom were born in Japam. 
Their honeymoon will be at Lake Noj jiri. 
They will live at Sagiyama after Se 


Tue First cHurcH of Wichita, Kan., 
had a remarkable growth in recent yea 
Dr. G. W. Cassidy served it for tw: 
years and was followed by Dr. Guy 
Brown who is now pastor at Watertov 
Nears: John Bunyan Smith close 
work there in April and in Septem 
new pastor, Rev. W. H. Rogers of 
catine, Iowa, will take up the work. 
church has a membership of 1700. J 
Bible school averaged 1096 last year ¢ 
the men’s class averaged 276. 
church will enter a building campaig 
the near future. Mr. W. C. Coleman, 
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It is probable that all who read this 
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President 


others have read the detailed: reports wh 
' Aer of record, we are giving below a state 


President of Northern Baptist Convention. 
Mas 


President W. A. B. F. 
President A. B. H. M. S.... 
President W. A. B. H. M. S§ 
President American Baptis 


are familiar with the proceedings of the 


. Hdwin H. 
Ase S.-Y 


M.S ete: ceuefelcaVLT Sia: Ed, 
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Mrs. George 


Winn/6)) 4, (ew elec ese 6 6 


BUDGETS 1925-1926 


Share of 

pone 

i, veceipts 
|, Earl a i ara ap aAN ma an bade EARS $1.058,680 
| A. BPSD, dicate Na ule icin BMV dba ck PMO Pe, Ahn Pet aS 395,968 
MENS S255) oa vls (5!'s 3 o-¥asais Uae chs laters Boma: Camaaas A wae oe he it ne - 480,872 
A. SEE RS Spo ono cen Motes edsraeteh at sia silatayeret ol elevar mee cians lena © cos. Suche. o 305,072 
te P. S. (exclusive of business department) seem ee tee ce. 131,650 
iM. B. B.. srceh yp alessoxel lho cfeisas\ceselie. 6s) she) <) ode/lel asic: arviNe ae Gare ote hs Gai & s sere 3027547 
Memmemerattcation! Oo 052,57). 0.0... oe can Bn eM e ecuactee cas BS s cueeee 155,200 
PRC OLICE SS tous 80.8 sr CeO A een, fs 380,000 
«Oar 3.0 OCET OGIO TOSMDO OF TOOLS nic TENCE O CIA Oen ea ae his 25,600 
BEEECurare sche oP reiselte ck. ce oes Le ener ciegetre in Mais tecs Bh aieyscorsk scovera istered was 8,000 

ee Ua Of A..ise cs SeoURashsytleteithate otatetelteretereicis es tse Ghee ce te 20,000 
me OUVeNtiONS «6.5. eb. css ccey pevenes., Be. eae ete ea iter arte 1,079,735 
Beer ONS, SPTOMOLON yo a sy Mews cue thew oro, free 172,454 
dard City Mission Societies... .....2)! SERRE ark ae Aes ge a 406,000 
fee. Missionary Cooperation.........0. 0 iccceeecceeesce ee, 320,000 
MEECEOTIECTONGE 2 5 eo, os fos fs ose bec. BPS ste Fe, Gee 9,600 
MIDI CTONCO 2.7 6. 50 ORs ok ke, Se ettie sites ee Mer cis bette 5,680 
ISLETS CURES hee 77 ga ER en a 5,200 
PemtmeneseVekadeNe, Bont Letels ciate Nile Se G Gis, ak. oe an ae 4,000 
Mummers Memoria) Se 5 cnr tuts. ides ce ee ee, 20,000 
Memeo and contingent.) ocd oo 4.0 25. ch act ronct. le ee 63,742 
Be STE 
$5,360,000 


*Exclusive of donations for “specifics,” 
7Exclusive of amounts which 


tExclusive of amounts which wi 


ft vice-president of the Northern Bap- 
onvention, is chairman of the board 
f eacons. 

Miss CrecitE Tucker of the Auberry 
fian mission in California is spending 
€vacation with the friends of her home 
‘ch at Anderson, Ind. 

REACHERS FOR THE Wilmette, IIl., church 
ling August include Dr. A. E. Peter- 
jiand Dr. W. Edward Raffety of Chi- 
a); Dr. George A. Huntley of China; 
% McNeil Poteat, Kai Feng, China; and 
Ralph Morphett, just returning from 


HEASANT VALLEY CHURCH in the Clinton 
S§ciation, Ohio, has been revived and 
Pied for worship and service after be- 
ig closed for five years. Evangelist 
meister spent a day with the church 
“ntly and a fund was raised to repair 
Muilding. The Bible school and regu- 
dreaching services are now provided 
The church is located in a fine 
iting community. 


%. GrorceE W. Puitwips, pastor of the 
th Avenue church, Oakland, Calif., 
eard regularly over the radio. His 
lich has erected a 1000-watt broad- 
ing station at a cost of approximate- 
35,000. This is owned and operated 
Yhe church. This station has a sweep 
1 Honolulu to Alaska; from Pitts- 
sh and New Orleans south to Mex- 
» Several thousand sailors and ocean 
sengers hear the church services reg- 
ly. 


wv. Cuas. E. Burns, recently pastor at 
ilanti, Mich., is now regional di- 
or of the Children’s foundation with 
‘quarters at Valparaiso, Ind. 


TRING Dr. A. Frank Houser’s four- 
‘ministry at Olean, N. Y., a com- 
fe plant for religious education has 


been erected with four floors and thirty- 
eight rooms; complete recreation plant 
and gymnasium; current expense budget 
increased from $5000 a year to nearly 
$11,000; Bible school over the 600 mark; 
342 received by baptism, sixty by ex- 
perience and seventy-five by letter. Last 
year during August he spoke to over 
800 people each Sunday evening in the 
new plant and expects to exceed that 
number this year. Vacation school 
averaged 128. Offerings for missions 
have risen from $2000 annually to about 
$4000. } 


Rev. Harotp F. Horproox is supplying 
the church at Hamilton, Ohio, during 
the absence of the pastor, Rev. F. G. 
Sayers, in Europe. He will conclude his 
work there on Sept. 6, after which he 
will be open for evangelistic work as 
preacher or singer. 

Pastor IRA Dance of Lometa, Tex., re- 
ports a revival recently under the lead- 


ich are appearing in THE BAPTIST and other denominati 
ment of the principal officers elected and of the approve 


t Publication Society...Alvin T. 
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Seattle convention. Many of you were present 
onal papers. But simply as a 


d budgets for the fiscal year 


Rhoades, Jr. 


Wal aravien oie taba teiid harehetor mele iatehe. ait are Carl E. Milliken 


E. Goodman 


Sit DOSS ae. .Judge Frank S. Dietrich 


W. Coleman 
Fuller 


Estimated Income Total 
Non-Donation Operating 
Sources . Budget 
$ 556,000 $1,614,680 
34,000 429,968 
641,025 1,071,897 
32,000 337,072 
66,100 197,750 
738,351 1,100,898 

7,000 162,200 
Peer vere 380,000 
Dicietsrorsiee 25,600 
ahaa 8,000 
SAGES ae 20,000 
177,575 1,257,310 
aiatrekets 172,454 
20,215 426,215¢ 
PEAiniioa oa 320,000 
Brace alert 95600 
Bee OO 5,680 
scat aietste 5,200 
Sa Doe Re tar 4,000 
Bre ee Yarn ets 20,000 
dare) one shahs 63,742 
$2,272,266 $7,632,266 


will be received by state conventions from national societies. ' 
ll be received by city mission societies from national societes and state conventions. 


ership of Rev. A. R. Copeland, a pastor 
of Waco. 

Rev. C. E. Stanton, pastor at Wyoming, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, reports a vacation 
school with 152 enrolled, an average at- 
tendance of eighty-seven, and a _ mis- 
sionary offering of $45.43. Children were 
enrolled from seven other denomina- 
tions. 


Mr. Euvcene L. Exman has been ap- 
pointed head of the sales department for 
religious books of the University of 
Chicago Press. He will welcome your 
call or letter and will give information 
concerning books as a part of the serv- 
ice which the University press desires 
to render. 


Dr. IRA M. Price retires from active 
teaching as professor of Semitic lan- 
guages at the divinity school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He came to the uni- 
versity from Morgan Park in 1892. Doc- 
tor and Mrs. Price have made a gift of 
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1925 Announcements 
New Buildings—Larger Library—Four Additional Full-time Members of the Faculty—In- 
creased Facilities—For College and Non-College Men and Women. : 
Courses leading to Th.M., B.D., S.T.B., Th.B. and the non-academic degrees of Th.G., and 


Ev.G., also Christian Worker’s Certificates. 


AFFILIATE 


Pastor’s College A new two-year English course. 


graduates one year 


Norwegian Baptist Theological Seminary 


Danish Baptist Theological Seminary 


Chicago Baptist Institute 


Co-operati 


D SCHOOLS 

Regular Bible Institute 
only. Diploma granted. 

Co-operating with Norwegian Bap- 
tist Conference. Dr. H. Gunder- 
sen, Dean. 

Co-operating with Danish Baptist Con- 
ference. Dean to be announced. 


Evening classes for young people and lay workers. 


ng with Chicago B. Y. P. U. 


Fall term begins September 15th, 1925. Address 


GEORGE W. TAFT, D.D., Pres. 


3040 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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$15,000 to the divinity school. His fu- 
ture is to be devoted to research work 
and writing. 

Witn Jury Dr. Appison B. LoriMER 
closed a long and: significant pastorate 
with the Central Square church of Port- 
land, Me. A graduate of Colby and New- 
ton, Doctor ‘Lorimer served Columbia 
Street church, Bangor, for many years 


The Baptist 


Vol. VI No. 29 
Chicago, Ill., August 22, 1925 


Tue Baptist is published every Saturday by the 
Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; church 
clubs equal to 10 per cent of church membership, 
$2.00; single copies, 10 cents. In foreign coun- 
tries, postage $1.04 extra; in Canada 52 cents. 


Change of address: Old and new addresses should 
be in our hands two weeks before a change goes 
into effect. Give key number as it appears on label. 
Remittances: Should be made payable to THE 
Baptist. Acknowledgment is through change of 
label date. If check on local bank is sent, add 
exchange. 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to date to 
which subscription is paid. Subscriber should send 
in renewal promptly or, if paper is not desired 
send discontinuance order. 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space discounts. 
Classified; 6 cents per word. bituaries: 100 


words free; 4 cents per word for additional; cash 
to accompany order. 

Correspondence should be addressed to THE Bar- 
TIST, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

No manuscripts returned unless accompanied by 
full return postage. 


Want Ads 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automo- 
bile or train will find excellent accommoda- 
tions, homelike rooms, downtown, close to 
the White House. Two blocks from the 
new Washington Auditorium. Suites with 
private baths for large or small parties. 
Running. water in all rooms, Restaurants 
near. Large, brick garage on premises. 
Free city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. 
Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G’’ St., North- 
west. 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available as 
pulpit supply during July and August. He 
is also booking evangelistic appointments 
for the fall and winter. For open dates, 
terms, and references, address 3938 North 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


Silver Cross Hospital of Joliet, Tll., offers 
a three-year course in the School of Nurs- 
ing, accredited by state and class A, Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons. Beautifully 
located. Modern Nurses’ Home. Minimum 
education or requirements two years High 
School. Curriculum taught by Instructress 
of Nurses. Address Superintendent of 
Nurses. 


To Rent: Furnished or partially fur- 
nished—attractive old-fashioned house. 
Electricity, natural gas, large sleeping 
porch, two bath-rooms, large lawn... Cen- 
tral location. Could be divided into two 
apartments. Box 53, Granville, OPIS re 

=Lv-4 


Wanted by large city church: (1) Man— 
not necessarily ordained minister—and 
wife as church workers. Must be aggres- 
sively Christian, of good address, execu- 
tive ability, and experienced in work with 
young people. Or (2) Young Woman as 
church executive and director of religious 
education, qualified’ as above. Office ex- 
perlence necessary. Communicate with M. 
N. O., The Baptist, Chicago, Ill. 


Louise Nankivell, Live Young Woman 
Evangelist, has conducted successful cam- 
paigns from coast to coast. Al. Nankivell, 
chorister and soloist. Booking dates for 
fall and winter season. Address, 648 Mon- 
ticello Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Do You Desire: Genuine, glorious Re- 
vival? Take the New ‘Testament Plan. 
Pastor-Evangelist Earl Cook is ready for 
engagements. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Especially Successful with men. Address, 
Ithaca, Mich. 


in a strong and successful way. Follow- 
ing the pastorate in Lynn, he came to 
Central Square church, Portland, which 
has profited greatly by his faithful and 
far-seeing ministry. He welcomed many 
into the church and the missionary. in- 
terests, to which in his youth he kad 
consecrated his life, were not~- forgot- 
ten. Doctor Lorimer has served the 
state organization in many capacities, 
as member of the board, chairman of the 
committee on evangelism, and as presi- 
dent of the United Baptist Convention of 
Maine. Mrs. Lorimer has been a prom- 
inent leader, not only in the work of her 
own church but in that of the woman’s 
missionary societies of the state. She 
has rendered special service as director 
for the Woman’s Home Mission society 
in western Maine, and has been presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Missionary Fed- 
eration. These workers, greatly honored 
and loved in Maine, will go to the Har- 
lem Baptist church, New York. 


Mrs. E. A. Davis, wife of the veteran 
Maine missionary and evangelist, E. A. 
Davis, died suddenly at Ocean Park on the 
morning of Sunday, July 19. Mrs. L. E. 
Carter, wife.of Rev. L. E. Carter, died 
at Nobleboro, Me., Sunday, July 26. 
Both had done well the work that comes 
to the wife of a pastor. Both were ap- 
preciated and loved by the people. Mrs. 
Davis had borne well the additional care 
that comes to the homekeeper of a mis- 
sionary evangelist. The sympathy of 
Maine is with these brethren in their 
great sorrow. 


Rev. Herman C, Rice, pastor at Grinnell, 


Iowa, was recently elected president of 
the Bi Y2 PB. U.c0f Lowa: 


Rey. Ciirron F. Brinces of Dover, Tenn., 
and Miss Glenis Bryant of Jakin, Ga., 
were married on July 20. Mr. Bridges 
was formerly a leading layman at Bill- 
ings, Mont. 

Dr. ‘CARTER HELM Jones is spending Au- 
gust at Cape May, N. J. His church, 
the Second, Atlanta, Ga., will be sup- 
plied by Rev. E. McNeil Poteat, for some 
years a missionary in China under the 
Southern board. 

Rev. L. G. Crarx, for twenty-five years 
a general worker in Montana, living at 
Monrovia, Calif., sends greetings to THE 
Bartist and a word of rejoicing over the 
election of Dr. W. H. Bowler as leader 
of the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
Mr. Clark has been an intimate friend 
of the Bowler family for many years. 

GEORGE RANDOLPH KEEFE, a student from 
Crozer seminary, is acting pastor of the 
Homecrest chapel, a branch of the Cen- 
tral church of Trenton, N. J. 


THE BAPTI§ 


a 


ALFRED F, MERRILL of New Market, N, 
was recently ordained. He is a son 
Rev. and Mrs. F. G: Merrill. A seco! 
Baptist minister’s son to be ordained | 
New Jersey recently was Paul J. Bra} 
ted, son of Rev. and Mrs. William | 
Braisted. Paul finished at Brown Ui) 
versity last spring. Their home is | 
Red Bank. Paul’s younger brother | 
also preparing for the ministry. A) 
other minister’s son in that state w 
is preparing for the ministry is Wilb| 
F. Sheriff, son of Mrs. and Rey. CC} 
Sheriff of Camden. ; 


In THE OnLy Way Baptist church | 
Oklahoma, an Indian organization, Re 
Orlando Johnson was recently ordain 
This brother is a full-blood Sac and Fi 
Indian and is reported as having an y 
usually fine personal equipment for t 
ministry. | 

Tue First cHurcH, Doylestown, P 
Rev. W. R. Deal, pastor, is reported 
have received $10,000 recently for perm 
nent endowment. 


Rev. JAMES GoopMAN of Chicago is { 
oldest living graduate of the Universi 
of Chicago. 

NINE YEARS AGO there were six wh 
Baptist churches in New Orleans, I 
They had 1200 members. Now there a 
fourteen churches and one of them h 
more than 1200 members. 


AT THE RECENT commencement exerci 
of the University of Kansas, Robe 
Wheaton Taft received the degree 
doctor of philosophy in course. Doet 
Taft was formerly the head of the d 
partment of chemistry of Ottawa um 
versity. He has been an instructor 
the University of Kansas at Lawren 
while completing his work for the do 
torate. He has been offered and h 
accepted a position on the faculty 
the same institution. Doctor Taft is 
third son of Pres. George W. Taft 
the Northern Baptist Theological sen 
nary. 

UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Rey. C, \ 
Finwall, pastor, the Swedish and It 
manuel churches of Fargo, N. D., ha 
been consolidated under the name 
Calvary Baptist church. Both prope 
ties are retained for use until sale ¢ 
be made and a new modern plant erecte 
Mr. Finwall is now.in the fourth ye 
of his second pastorate in Fargo. _ 

Rey. F. C. A. Jones, after five years” 
service at Palmer, Mass., has resign 
to take effect Aug. 31. . 

Rey. CLaupE E. Morris, pastor of f 
Emmanuel church, Bronx, New Yo 
City, has received thirty-eight ne 


| 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free, 


Scholarships Available for Approved Students, 
Seminary Within Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia. 
Seminary’s Relations to University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer of the follow- 


ing courses: 


I.—Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors. 
II.—Course with special emphasis on Religious Education. 


Degrees of B.D. or A.M. 


I1.—Training for Advanced Scholarship. Graduate Course. 


Degrees of Th.M. or Ph.D, 
Address, 


Sea ne Dung UE gs igh 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., 
Chester, Pa. 


members during the first year of | 


Seminary. Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 


Seminary and University- 
Seminary and University. 


President, 


1 
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pigtailed Chinks er something. 


airy break to John the Baptist. 


Station WCOY 


} 


_ HIS is station WCOY (We Count on You) broad- 
casting from the third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., 
office of THE BAPTIST, at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
“Mr. Elijah Squirk of Swank Creek will talk to us again 
this evening. This is Mr. Squirk. 


“Evenin’, Baptist friends and others who may be 
listenin’ in. I’m goin’ tell you ’bout our monthly covenant 
meetin’ last week. We met as usual a little late. Pastor 
read a lesson an’ prayed. Then we took up some matters 
o’ business like fixin’ the fence around the graveyard and 
gettin’ a new stovepipe afore fail comes. Then we read 
the covenant and the members began to speak. Some one 
had bin readin’ in THE BAPTIST ’bout that Seattle 
meetin’ an’ 'them noo missionaries goin’ out. And he up 
and wants to know what’s the sense o’ sendin’ fine young 
people out to heathen lands to be et up by cannibals or 
oncet they gets there to be chased out o’ the country by 
“And as fer other coun- 
tries, he says, ‘why they is so onhealthy that white folks 
caint do no good fer malaria, snakes and sunstrokes. An’ 
besides, everybody knew that they was plenty o’ heathens 
right here in America.’ 

“It warn’t his notion by any means. Others sided in 
with him. Objections to missions in foreign lands flared 
up like the plagues on ole Pharaoh. One said God was 
too good to send the heathens to hell. But another held 
they was already lost. Simon Flint held that it was 
workin’ agin the decrees of God: them as would be saved 
would be saved; and them as would be lost, would be lost. 
Someone asked how we got the light if missionaries didn’t 
come to our forefathers? This stirred ‘Slow Alec’ to say 
that his people had allus been Baptists right back without 
One thot we was jest 
here fer witnesses an’ God would bring the world to an 
end some time jest as he did) at the flood. Another said 
he held that the world was doomed to get wickeder and 
wickeder until Armageddon was fit out and then the 
mellenium ’d come an’ everybody could stop workin’. 


manna spiled,’ he says. ‘We air a missionary church 
a’right, only we’ve stopped workin’ at it.’ 

“That changed the wind. It seemed we had kinda gone 
back on Jesus even listenin’ to them anti-missionary idees. 
Obe an’ me looked at each other. I kinda coughed a 
little. I remembers how Obe an’ me had been readin’ 
about a year ago of a minister who lives in that Sodom 
and Gomarrah where the wild folks make the movies; how 
he an’ his wife had two beautiful girls and how they loved 
em’ and brought ’em up careful. Then how they give ’em 
to China an’ one day they sees the ship as carried ’em 
sail out into the sunset. And Obe says, ‘I bet their hearts 
ached. An’ I bet they sees ’em in their dreams many a 
time a-playin’ around like as when they was little still. -It 
takes grace, Lije, to do the likes o’ that,’ he says. 

“Obe an’ me was a-settin’ fenceposts that day. We 
was sure serious. We both got children. We missed 
gettin’ much education but we calculate to allow our kids 
a chance. ‘Lije, what you an’ me goin’ to say if the good 
Lord wants any o’ our children?’ But I says we gotta 
hurry an’ get these posts set. But it was kinda hard to 
breathe free an’ I been a-thinkin a lot. Wife says the 
other day as how she believes that the Lord put it into 
our hearts to go out and get them ten families to take 
the Baptist paper. She says it means something we don’t 
see now. 


“Well, the pastor called on Aunt Mary to pray. She 
asked God to be patient with us all, an’ show us the way, 
an’ lead us aright, an’ help us to jest follow Jesus where 
we can’t see, an’ to keep our children an’ to keep us from 
hinderin’ them, and to increase our faith. 


“That closed the meetin’. But as wife an’ me went along 
the creek that night in the starlight, all at oncet she says, 
‘Lije, God works in a mysterious way, his wonders to 
perform. There’s a new light about to shine in Swank 
Creek Baptist church. I can see a new star risin’ in the 
East. Mebbe a little child shall lead us into that light. 
That’s God’s way.’ We didn’t sleep much that night. 
But I can’t tell any more this time. Mebbe some other 
time I will tell ye how it all comes out. Good night.” 


the tide. 
Roger Williams an’ 


tryin’ to help someone in need? 
p 


| 
Sigice there. A new B. Y. P. U., a 
oy Scout troop, and a vacation school 
te new features for the year. An elec- 
fic sign and other added improvements 
lark a successful year for a united and 
lowing church. 


Tue MEMorIAL CHURCH, Johnstown, Pa., 
hy. Berton A. Fisher, pastor, has let 
=coOntract for a new edifice to be 
«ected at a cost of over $180,000 on 
te lower end of Vine street. The pas- 
tr came to Pennsylvania eleven years 
20 from Toronto, Can. He was for- 
erly pastor in Pittsburgh and for five 
ars was secretary of the ministerial 
nference there. He is an alumnus of 
cMasters. 
Pastor J. B. Lawrence of Shawnee, 
sla., is leading his people in the erec- 
tn of a large modern plant for relig- 


Shristian Workers Wanted 


‘o distribute 


religious literature in their 
Wn communities. Big pay. Experience not 
equired. Spare time can be used. Write 
or special terms and territory. Universal 
sible House, Dept. 120, Philadelphia. 


“But it was mostly noise.- Sid Brown riz up and turned 
‘Ain’t this a missionary Baptist church? Wa’n’t 
Adoniram Judson, 
Wa’n’t bein’ a missionary just doin’ what Jesus did— 
Remember how the 


missionaries? 
listening in. 
Goodnight.” 


ious education to be completed by the 
end of the year. 


Pastor F. L. Enstow of Danville, II1., 
will close his six-year work with that 
church on Sept. 6; $27,000 has been 
paid on the debt and 323 persons have 
united with the church. 

Rev. J. CHARLES STERN, a former student 
of the Northern Baptist seminary, is 
now pastor of the Baptist church at Port 
Elizabeth, Cape Colony, South Africa. 

Rev. J. W. Case, for the past two years 
pastor at LLeMars, la, accepted a call 
to the church at Luverne, Minn., and 
began his work there on Aug. 16. 

Rey. Paut S. JAcopson was ordained at 
Tekamah, Neb., Aug. 3; Rev. E. M. 
Owings, moderator; sermon by State 
Secretary F. W. Ainslee. 

Rev. H. P. Cox, formerly at Tecumseh, 
Neb., is now pastor on the Silver Creek 
and Riverside field, Nebraska. 


Dr. CLARENCE Eppy, secretary of Denison 
university, and State Secretary A. S. 
Kelley of West Virginia each supplied 
a Sunday in the Temple church, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., in August. 


Dr. J. W. Graves, pastor of the Main 


“WCOY, Chicago, signing off until August 29. 
should be glad to hear from any of our friends who are 
A card, letter or wire is always appreciated. 


We 


Hf 


=? PewsPulpitseQhancel Purnitures 


Sunday School Seating: 
| American Seating Qompany 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
furniture factory. 
Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
! kesha, Wisconsin.” 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS— PEALS 


BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 
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Street church at Binghamton, N. Y., is 
leading his people to erect a modern 
plant with adequate room for religious 
education and social service. Baptismal 
services occur frequently. Rev. Chas. H. 
Harrington of Charleston, W. Va., sup- 
plied the church during the pastor’s va- 
cation. 


Rey. Orro LoverupDE was ordained at 
Barrion, Wis., July 28; Rev. Ralph M. 
Barrie, moderator; sermon, Pres. Geo. 
Wine leares 


Dr. AmbBrosE M. Batrey of the First 
church, Seattle, Wash. has published a 
book entitled “The House of Simon.” 
Doctor Bailey was president of the 
Ameréscan Baptist Publication society 
last year; president of the White Cross 
International Narcotics society; and 
vice-president of the Anti-Saloon league 
of America. 


A recent letter from Secretary Brin- 
stad of Northern California says: “At 
our recent state convention the assembly 
unanimously adopted our suggested goal 
for the year, and agreed to do their best 
to reach it. At that time arrangements 
were made for the executive secretary 
of the convention to hold conferences in 
every association lasting one day, and to 
ask each church to send at least three 
representatives to the conference, the 
pastor, a laywoman, anda layman. Most 
of these conferences have been held and 
in every case the spirit was splendid. In- 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 Bast 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missien Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs, Mary E. Bloomer, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 


Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paiel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually, 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 


your treasure go.” 


creased interest in denominational work 
is evidenced in many churches. At these 
conferences fifty-six churches, or rather 
the delegates from fifty-six churches, 
agreed to urge the policy of monthly re- 
mittance of missionary money.” 


The Saving Sense 


Packing? 

Iam packing. You are packing. They 
are packing. And so it seems not out of 
order to set down a few random thoughts 
on packing. 

At first, naturally enough, all goes well. 
Garment after garment is laid in the 
trunk until presently the trunk is full. 
This is the moment when the real pack- 
ing begins. The fact that the trunk is 
full is ignored for the time being. It 
merely looks full. 

The second story is added. Doubt may 
creep in when the open lid is completely 
hidden, but there are still all those things 
on the floor. So the roof is put on the 
structure, the packer standing on a chair 
for the purpose. All that now remains is 
to shut the lid. 

The first step of this process is to find 
the lid. It must be somewhere because 
it is attached to the trunk. Having found 
it and endeavored to pull it forward a 
little, the second step is to squash all the 
articles farther into the trunk. 

After forty minutes of frantic endeavor 
all the things are taken out of the trunk 
and sorted. Can anything be left behind? 
This? No. That? Certainly not! The 
other? Good heavens, my holiday would 
be nothing without that! One must try 
again. 

One tries again, only to find, oddly 
enough, that the trunk is precisely the 
same size as it was before. At this point 
force is applied, and a cry for help rings 
down the winding stair. Brothers and 
sisters, fathers and mothers, cooks and 
parlor maids come rushing up the stairs. 
One by one they hurl themselves gal- 
lantly at the lid of the trunk, and one by 
one the trunk defeats them. Bleeding, 
wounded, fainting, they lie about on the 
floor in sheer abandonment, the while 
the trunk still stands with its mouth open 
and quite full, refusing to chew the cud. 

Presently auntie comes back from her 
drive, cool and smiling. 

“Why, my dear? What's this? 
packed up yet?” 

“Kill ’er!” murmurs one of the forms 
on the floor. 

“Why not take another 
dear?” 

The solution! The victims of the first 
trunk, mad with rage, climb from the 
floor and stagger down the stairs. 
Another trunk is produced and packed. 
Both lids shut quite easily. 

So much for receptacles. And that is 
really the whole secret of packing. Any- 
body can pack who has enough room to 
pack in. 

There are people who never pack, but 
content themselves with borrowing on 
arrival. Kreble Howard in London Opinion 


Not 


trunk, my 


THE BAPTIS! 


The Editor’s Notes on the 
Lesson for Aug. 30 | 


PAUL AND THE PHILIPPIAN JAILEI 
Lesson Text: Acts 16:19-34. Golden >| 
Acts 15:31 


Spiritual forces which had never be: 
seen before in that city were releasi 
in Philippi through the ministry of Pa 
and Silas. The prayer meeting by tl 
river side set in motion influences whi 
still operate in the salvation of me 
Until these missionaries arrived in th 
Roman colony everything went on in t} 
usual Roman fashion; but when Pa 
freed the psychic young woman from tl 
talons of her captors and thus robb« 
them of a lucrative business, the dey 
was to pay. The quiet of the river sic 
was lost in the tumult of the market pla: 
and the hospitality of Lydia was e 
changed for the inner cell of a noison 
Philippian jail. But prison walls do n 
a prison make for men who are free | 
soul. The prayer meeting was held ; 
usual even if the place and time of mee 
ing were not all that could be desire 
Paul and Silas prayed and sang praisi 
unto God, and the pfisoners listene 
The earthquake also helped to make 
one of the most memorable prayer mee 
ings in the whole career of the apostle 

A Leading Question. 

“Sirs, what must I do to be saved! 
We do not know all that was in th 
mind of this rough Philippian jailer whe 
the question broke from his tremblin 
lips. But there can be no doubt th 
since he was assured he had nothing 1 
fear on account of prisoners escaping 
could not have been asking to be save 
from Roman justice. His conscience we 
awakened, his sins were accusing hit 
and the terror induced by the earthquak 
impelled him to seek help from the me 
who had impressed him with their di 
meanor under the injustice imposed upo 
them by a curbstone court. There is 
play on a word which does not come ot 
in the English translation. His questio 
was, “Lords, what must I do to 
saved?” Roman and pagan the jail 
felt that the two men were more tha 
human and that they must be able 1 
help him in his distress of mind ar 
heart. The salvation he had in min 
was the salvation he had seen exemp! 
fied in Paul and Silas under the mo 
trying circumstances. 

A Living Answer. 

Taking the word “Lords” out of tl 
jailer’s mouth, Paul said, “Believe © 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 1 
saved and thy house.” That is to sa 
“We are not your Lords. There is on 
one Lord, Jesus the Christ. Accept hi 
as your Master, yield to him as yot 
Lord, trust him as your Saviour, ar 
you will have the evidence in your OW 
experience that you are saved from 
sins that have been damning you, 
livered from the sense of guilt that | 
been destroying your peace of mind at 
energized by a new motive which w 
lift you above all the ugly habits of tt 
old life and set you going upon the wé 
of life.’ That is about what Paul hi 
in mind when he gave the terse answ' 
to the jailer’s question. 
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-_ BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


A PUZZLE of average difficulty and composite pattern, it is interesting 
| because of its emphasis upon scriptural phases rather than proper names. 
Several of the few names have the antique spelling. 


© 1925 THE J.c.w. co. 


HORIZONTAL 


-The beloved disciple 
-A drawing of land, 
‘cities, etc. 

8To rescue, to redeem (Hos. 1:7) 

'The place of the slaughter of Midian (Isa. 
10:26) 

‘An animal brought to Solomon in ships of 
Tarshish (mentioned only in I Kings 10:22 
and II Chr. 9:21) 

A large black bird like a raven 

The opposite of old (Isa. 62:2) 

“Christ wore one made of thorns 

‘Deep respect and veneration (Ps. 4:4) 

‘Thus 

‘IT exist 

"The same as 20 


showing countries, 


| 
olution of Puzzle in last issue 


BOOm 

a Benn 
UY a U} 
AIHA) S|HIV 
AROMA 


LR 
NEIRIE|uls MBE |PIHILIAIL | 


main aa 
[nl Bam 
a an oe 
aa © 26 8 


af 


Tei 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (19) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 

} the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
| and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


The first letter of each word is 


When 


28—An animal not to be muzzled when trea‘d- 
ing out corn (Deut. 25:4) 

25—-To make something do, to spread it out 

26—Color of the shores of the sea crossed in 
the Exodus 

29—An unsightly old woman 

31—To stand in awe of, to fear (Isa, 8:13) 

34—The first Roman Emperor (abbr.) 

36—A prophet in the days of King Jeroboam 

37—Methods (Acts 4:9) 

38—Egyptian god, worshiped in days of Pha- 
raohs 

39—Weapon which pierced the side of Jesus 
(John 19:34) 

41—Edition (abbr.) 

43—Therefore 

44—-Possesses 

45—-Before the birth of Christ (abbr.) 

47—The mother of Ishmael (Gen. 16) 

49—“Numbered’’—first word of the inscription 
on the wall of Belshazzar’s palace (Dan, 
5:25 

pects: useless (Ps. 2:1) 

54—Speechless (Luke 1:20) 

55—Barnyard fowl (mentioned only twice in 
Bible) (Matt. 23:37) 

56—Congealed rain, symbol 
51:7) 


of whiteness (Ps. 


VERTICAL 


1—The father of Simon (John 1:42) 

2—Precious metal in crude state 

38—Cuts wood or minerals (Jer. 2:13) 

4—-Nota bene, editor’s note (abbr.) 

5—To spoil, to change the appearance of 
(Mark 2:22) 

6—One of the twelve 

7—Row of seats in a church 

8—Abbr. for ‘‘scilicet,’? namely 

9—Son of Kemuel (Gen. 22:21) 

10—A sacred oath (Ps. 76:11) 

11—A basin 

19—Tree bearing acorns (Isa. 2:13) 


20—Tool for cutting down trees, etc. (Matt. 
3:10) 

22—Nation associated with the Persians (Dan. 
5:28) 
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23—Regularity, 
14.40) 

24—Chapter (abbr.) 

25—The personality; self 

27—The smallest of the twelve tribes 

28—King of Bashan (Num, 21:33) 

30—Equivalent to “hurrah” (Ps. 70:3) 

32—Fifth son of Benjamin (I Chr. 8:2) 

33—Captain of the hosts of Solomon (II Sam. 
17:25) 

35—To employ. 

38—An animal used in sacrifices (Gen. 15:9) 

40—A swift bird which made its home in high 
cliffs (Jer. 49:16) 

42—A city on the Mediterranean (Judg. 1:27) 

43—Noah’s son (Gen. 9:18) 

46—Abel’s brother, who slew him 

47—Himself 

48—Revised Version (abbr.) 

49—Greek letter, corresponding to M 

50—Take note (Latin abbr.) 

52—Like 

53—Negation 


necessary in churches (I Cor. 


There are nearly twice as many tele- 
phones in the United States as in all the 
rest of the world put together. This 
striking statement, illustrative of Ameri- 
can initiative and genius, is brought out 
in the figures, just compiled, showing 
the world’s telephones.- Out of a total 
of 24,576,121 telephones in use in the 
world on Jan. 1, 1924, there were 15,369,- 
454, or 63 per cent, in the United States. 
Europe had 6,390,765 telephones, or 26 
per cent of the total, and the remaining 
2,815,902 telephones, comprising 11 per 
cent of the whole, were scattered 
throughout Asia, Afriea, Oceania and the 
western hemisphere outside of this coun- 
try. The United States had one tele- 
phone for every 7 people, while in all 
other countries combined there was but 
one telephone for each 185 of inhabitants. 


FOR RALLY DAY 
Rally to Service 


A new collection 


of songs, exer- 
cises, and recita- 
tions for Rally 


Day. Contains a 
short but effective 
Consecration Ser- 
vice, which is a 
new idea. The 
words throughout 
have been care- 
fully edited. The 
music ig melo- 
dious, and not 
$3.25 for fifty difficult either to 
Single copy, 7 cents play or to sing. 


We also have a complete stock of all 
Rally Day necessities: 


80c a dozen 


Invitation Cards Offering Envelopes 
Promotion Certificates 
Novelties and Souvenirs 


Send to our nearest branch for Illustrated Price- 
List of Rally Day supplies 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 
1107 McGee St., Kansas City 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


Order From Our Nearest House 


a 
iL REIN RAL LEY LBL E A TEBE EPL A! EGE ATEN 
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Facts of Progress in Missionary Education 


Funds devoted to the educational work of The American Baptist Home Mission Society are 
yielding a return in terms of character building that should hearten every donor. 


Bacone College, our school for Indians in Oklahoma, now has: the 
largest enrolment in its history—about 800—including pupils from 
Murrow Indian Orphanage. 

In their College departments Virginia Union University is nearing 
the 300 mark and Shaw University, Morehouse College and Bishop 
College the 200 mark. ~ | 

The General Education Board of New York has promised $300,- 
000 for endowment for Virginia Union University on condition that 
the same amount be secured from other sources for new buildings and 
equipment in order to permit the affiliation of Hartshorn Memorial 
College with Virginia Union University. 

New science buildings at Shaw Universiiy, Raleigh, N. C. and 
Benedict College, Columbia, S. C., will be ready for use with the open- 
ing of the new year in October. These buildings and the equipment, 
costing each $90,000, have been made possible by the vision, and 
through the generosity of the General Education Board. 

The International Baptist Seminary in East Orange, N. J., yearly 
increasing its usefulness, has been incorporated by special act of the 
legislature of the State of New Jersey, and endorsed by the Depart- . 
ment of Labor at Washington, D. C., as an institution for the train- 
ing of students who come from Europe. 


Partnership Opportunities 


You may enter into Permanent Partnership with thousands of 
young lives by having a part in the advancement of Christian Educa- 
tion AT HOME and IN NEIGHBORING LANDS. 

In addition to yearly contributions for the maintenance of these 
mission schools many have planned to perpetuate the general work of 

this Society by means of Legacies and Annuities. 

We have observed with pleasure that friends not only have re- 
membered in their wills The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, but also have made bequests to one or more mission schools. 
lor those desiring to do this, the following corporate names are given: 

Bacone College, Bacone, Oklahoma; Benedict College, Columbia, 
South Carolina; Bishop College, Marshall, Texas; Colegios Inter- 
nacionales, Kl Cristo, Cuba; Hartshorn Memorial College, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; International Baptist Seminary, Kast Orange, New 
Jersey; Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi; Leland College, 
Baker, Louisiana; Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia; Shaw Uni- | 
versity, Raleigh, North Carolina; Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Storer College, Harpers Ferry, West Virginia; Virginia 
Union University, Richmond, Virginia. 


For information kindly address CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society — 
(Ewact Corporate Name) | 
23 Kast 'Twenty-sixth Street, New York City | 


ee 


(Photo by J. E. Groelund, taken at midnight, July 7, 1920) 
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The past year marks an increase of 
more than 500 churches in the National 
Baptist Convention (negro) as will be 
reported by Rev. J. E. Wood, Danville, 
Ky., convention president, at the annual 
meeting the first week in September in 
Kansas City. The convention now has 
over 2000 churches. It expects to collect 
$500,000 for education, missions and the 
publication of religious literature the 
coming year. 


Cooperation in the publication of a 
monthly magazine devoted. to church 
matters, especially those of local inter- 
est, has been successfully achieved by 
four churches—Baptist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Episcopal—of Rogers 
Park, Ill. The magazine is published in 
four editions, one for each church, and 
the first eight pages are devoted to the 
activities of the church for which the 
edition is published. An editorial board 
composed of the minister and one repre- 
sentative from each church decides upon 
the matter to go into the magazine. Rev. 
H. R. Griffin is the pastor of the Rogers 
Park Baptist church. 


Announcement has been made of the 
unanimous election by the board of 
trustees of the University of Chicago of 
Max Mason to be the successor of the 
late Ernest Dewitt Burton as president 
of the University of Chicago. President- 
elect Mason is a son of the state of 
Wisconsin, an alumnus of its state uni- 
versity, and now a professor at his alma 
mater. His ancestors pioneered to Wis- 
consin in the early days, and in 1877, at 
Madison he was born, the son of Edwin 
C. and Josephine Mason. He was 
graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1898, with the degree of 
bachelor of arts. In 1903 he obtained his 
Ph. D. degree from the University of 
Gottingen. The world war called him 
from his class room. He was summoned 
to Washington to consult over the 
problem of protection from submarines. 
After the conference he returned to his 
laboratory at Madison and perfected a 
device, now internationally known as the 
Mason hydrophone, for detecting and 
locating submarines. Acuteness in pract- 
ical matters and an ability to work 
harmoniously with others are two main 
characteristics of the new president. His 
double equipment of academic training 
and executive ability will be called into 
play in the new position, for he will have 
to carry on the financial program inaug- 
urated by the late Doctor Burton. Prior 
to President Burton’s death, the first 
phase of a huge campaign was nearing 
completion and the $6,000,000 needed for 
endowment of instruction was virtually 
all obtained. This fall, in addition to 
rounding out the six million fund, there 
remains a plan to obtain an approximate 
$11,000,000 for new buildings, with part 
of this money to go to the endowment 
for their maintenance. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The new Union railway station, of 
Chicago, recently opened, has among its 
many features a chapel to be used for 
occasional services and for prayer and 
meditation. Bodies of the dead in transit 
will be cared for and burial services held 
there if desired. 


At the quarterly meeting of the board 
of directors of the Ohio State Conven- 
tion held at Granville, Aug. 11, Rev. J. 
H. Lloyd, pastor of the Calvary church, 
Youngstown, was elected president of 
the Ohio Convention to succeed Mr. E. 
H. Rhoades, Jr., who resigned because 
of election to the presidency of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Mr. 
Lloyd was elected vice-president of the 
state convention at its last annual meet- 
ing and has been officially connected 
with it as a member of the board of 
directors and as chairman of various 
committees. He has also served as mod- 
erator of the Trumbull association for 
several years, and has had a remarkably 
successful pastorate in Youngstown. 


Recent statistics show that there are 
approximately 53,000,000 people in the 
United States under twenty-five years 
of age. About 16,000,000 are getting 
some kind of religious education—Sun- 
day school, week day school, or parochial 
school—leaving 37,000,000 without any. 
There are about 43,000,000 Protestants 
under twenty-five; less than 16,000,000 
are enrolled in any class for religious in- 
struction—leaving over 27,000,000 or 66.5 
per cent, receiving none. In Chicago, 
several years ago, a very careful survey 
was made. Of the 1,000,000 children in 
the Chicago public schools, 800,000 re- 
ceived no religious education; 200,000 re- 
ceived some in Sunday school or other 
schools, i.e., four out of every five were 
without religious education. 
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When a man refuses money he gs 
out from among his contemporaries 
secular press is making news of the - 
that Rev. J. B. Phillips, pastor of Hj 
land Park Baptist church, Chattan 
Tenn., recently declined to accept a 
crease of $1000 to his salary, o 
ground that the work and the c¢ 
debt demanded increased suppo 
prior consideration. 


Eighteen thousand copies of the 
have been distributed in the orphang 
of the Near East Relief during the ¢ 
two years, according to a report | 
the overseas directors of that orge 
tion. The Bibles, printed in eigh 
guages, were secured through th 
operation of the American and B 
Bible societies, the Greek and Arm 
churches, and various cooperati 
ligious bodies. 


The students who take the 
courses at the Grand Island colle 
ing the coming year will have as 
teacher, President Wells. Professoi 
vens is studying in the Univer 
Chicago for his Ph.D. degree. 
courses in both the Old Testament < 
New Testament will be given from 
point of view which has been emphasi 
in- expository addresses by Pre 
Wells. Each book in the Bible w 
studied to discover not only its 
toric setting, but more especially 
permanent message of the book, so { 
those taking either of these cours 
know the religious teachings 
prophets and sages whom God 
producing this inspired literature. 


At New Years, the King-Empero: 
pleased to bestow the 
medal upon Mrs. M. Grant-Stait, 
C.M., of the Etta Waterbury H 
Udayagiri. Fifty miles from the 
in this jungle station, Mrs. Stait i 
a fine piece of medical work. She w 
“This year has been unique if 
number of cases brought in from 
jungle where the poor grass-gatheré 


vicious bears that haunt these moun 
Tigers we have had to contend w 
they leave nothing for us to do for 
victims. The blow is given and 
death is sure; but with the bear 1 
different. He or more often she 
the female of the species is more dé 
than the male—rake their victims 
and aft so that when they are br 
to us there seems little to work 
yet with the help of our faithfu 
tants we have not lost one case, a 
some of them have gone through a1 
illness extending over six months. 
have also had a marked numb 
enteric cases probably due to the & 
that Udayagiri has just had its , 
monsoon in six years. These cases Nay 
been as bad as they could possibly 
and leave with us a chance of life. 


ust 29, 1925 


hv. A. T. June, pastor of the United 
a ist Church, Somersworth, N. H., and 
i; June are on a six weeks’ vacation 
fieir camp at Sebago Lake, Me. Dur- 
4eMr. June’s absence his pulpit will be 
iplied by Rev. E. C. Scates and Rev. 
dard Churchill. 


Jore than two-thirds of the amount 
@issary to erect the new science build- 
efor Franklin college has been se- 
aid. The movement cannot fail now, 
fiyet there may be unnecessary delay 
(use those intending to pledge neg- 
‘cto send in their subscriptions. The 
®ract must be let this fall if the build- 
gis to be ready for use by September, 
‘he following encouraging word 
pes from Dr. F. J. White, president 
fshanghai Baptist college: “You will 
ac heard from other sources news 
Dut the general situation in Shanghai 
a in China. As to the general situa- 
i, of course, no one can foretell 
vit the days will bring forth. No one 
dws what the results will be as far 
sChristian education is concerned, or 
i Christian work. In Shanghai col- 
* we have had the fullest confidence 
four student body. There has been 
wit sympathy between faculty and 
flents, and between Chinese and for- 
jwers. By relying absolutely on the 
lice of the leading Chinese in the 
aitution, whose confidence we pos- 
*&, we have been able to avoid all 
Piplications. The students and Chi- 
» teachers have felt that we have 
tid, as a faculty, to understand the 
tnese viewpoint, and to deal with the 
itation in an absolutely Christian way. 
have tried to put the good of Chris- 
laity above educational ideals, and as 
‘sult we hear nothing but praise for 
“inghai college among the students 
2 among Chinese outside. We have 
© been able to have regular com- 
cement, because of the difficulties. 
‘} students are so bound by the whole 
flent union that no matter how much 
a may desire to carry on with their 
flies and have commencement, it 
vcld be impossible for them to do so. 
the most encouraging thing in it 
Is the absolute loyalty of the Chris- 
ia students to Christianity. Last Sun- 
@ we baptized four students, two of 
ta seniors. We had a larger number 
fhe communion service than we have 
any time this year. These facts sim- 
M)ymade my heart leap with joy, for 
‘iid to myself, ‘A senior who could 
Cpt Christ and be immersed at this 
im, will stand for Christ through thick 
M thin.’ And the fact that more Chris- 
as attended the communion service 
‘in ordinary times means that 
Aistianity is now indigenous to China 
itever may come. Strange things 
ta happen to China in the next few 
@s—she may have to walk the path 
M% Russia has walked, but whatever 
i come Christianity has come to 
Mia to stay. Whether the mission- 
13 may be able to remain, Christianity 
iiremain and I believe will be stead- 
as I have never been so encouraged 
am today.” 
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ANOTHER BAPTIST IN 
THE PENITENTIARY 


Ponder Well What He Says 
Then Act At Once 


(A Bona Fide Letter. ) 
"I am in the ————— state penitentiary. 
I have little time to think of folks on 
the outside. It was page 794 of your 
issue of Aug. 1 which made me feel so 
sympathetic. Our penal institutions 
need much more help from the outside. 
We have 2834 inmates here and 62 are 
women. I fear we will pass the 3000 
mark by Jan. l. The saddest fact is 
that fifty per cent of the increase are 
young men under twenty-five years of age. 
Peis. apout stime that "The Baptist" is 
getting into our penitentiaries." 


Signed: 
By the Chaplain 
(A Baptist) 
Ay se2sr-1925 


Thousands of young men in prisons! 


There are several penal institutions 
in your state. 


Chaplains will place THE BAPTIST 
where it will be read. 


If you do not know where to send 
it, send your check and we will 
place it for you. 


“Sick and in prison and ye min- 
istered unto me.”—Jesus. 


Have you done your bit? 


Annual subscription rate: $2.50 in advance 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
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There has been dedicated at Prout’s 
Neck, Me., a bronze tablet marking the 
site of the first English church edifice 
in that state. This was a church erected 
some time prior to 1658 by Thomas Cam- 
mock upon land which had been granted 
to him by Charles I and which was 
known as the Cammock Patent. It was 
destroyed by the French forces of Count 
Frontenac in 1690. 


Rev. William H. Leslie, M. D., of our 
Baptist Congo mission, has recently re- 
-ceived from King Albert of Belgium the 
rank and decoration ‘of \ Chevalier dé 
Ordre Royale du Lion. Only two other 
missionaries of our board have previous- 
ly received this decoration, which is in 
recognition of unusual and faithful work 
for the benefit of the natives living under 
Belgian rule. 


Prof. William G. Pearson, of Durham, 
N. C., negro educator and business man, 
has made a gift of $25,000 to Kittrell 
-college, located at Kittrell, N. C. Some 
time ago Professor Pearson gave $5000 to 
the same institution, the largest gift it 
had received from a member of the 
colored group up to that time. A native 
of Durham, and for nearly twenty-five 
years the efficient principal of Hillside 
high school, Mr. Pearson has also been 
very successful in business and fraternal 
circles. He is the president of the Bank- 
ers Fire Insurance company, a director 
of the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank, 
and an official in two large negro fra- 
ternal orders. 


Since the establishment of the North- 
ern Baptist seminary special arrange- 
‘ments have always been made for women 
students. Particular provisions have 
been made for the wives of the students 
and for the young women who are in 
training by the German Baptist Deacon- 
ess’ Home and Hespital society. Up to 
this year no special provision has been 
made for others, and only a small num- 
ber of women have been enrolled as 
students. This year the German Baptist 
Deaconess’ society has arranged to take 
several other young women. Reasonable 
rates are offered and details can be se- 
cured by addressing Miss Margarete 
Wagner, head deaconess and_ superin- 
tendent, 3264 Courtland St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


J. Hugh Edwards, of the British parlia- 
ment, will speak at the tenth annual 
meeting of the World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship through the 
Churches, to be held at Detroit, Nov. 10- 
12. Mr. Edwards is one of a group of 
twenty British members of parliament 
who are expected to arrive in New York 
on Sept. 27 to attend an international 
good-will conference and confer with 
President Coolidge in Washington. Mr. 
Edwards is a clergyman and is said to 
be one of the best informed men in the 
world on religious movements. Among 
the other speakers at the annual meet- 
ing of the World Alliance will be Mrs. 
’ Carrie Chapman Catt, Rabbi Alexander 
Lyons, Dean Shailer Mathews, Bishop 
Charles H. Brent, Rev. S. Parkes Cad- 
man and Rey. William P. Merrill of 
New York. 


The North Dakota Convention, through 
its board of managers, has purchased a 
home in the city of Fargo for the use of 
the general superintendent at a cost of 
$8500. The home is located at 356 
Seventh avenue S. 


There were special dedication services 
at Burton, Wash., on Aug. 5 when the 
social and dining-hall, the S. W. Beaven 
hall and Watson hall, the junior build- 
ing, on the Western Washington assem- 
bly grounds were formally opened. 
Those taking part in the exercises were 
Secy. J.. F..cWatson, “Mri Millard. P. 
Thomas, Rev. F. W. Wightman and Dr. 
A. W. Beaven. West Washington has 
made remarkable strides in providing 
adequate buildings for its varied work. 
It probably has the best equipment in 
the northwest. 


Prayer and the Man 
By ire Weeks 
M® MacPilvery prayed to his 
God 
To give him the best of health; 


To grant him a foothold on the sod; 
And later, he prayed for wealth. 


All of these favors, and more beside 
The Lord gave readily; 
Then in a hesitant voice He tried— 
“Mac, will you do something for 
Me? 


“TI have a message all ready to send 
To a man who lives over your 
way; 
I thought, as you were a mutual 
friend—” 
Said Mac, “I’m too busy today.” 


“Can you spare,” the pleading voice 
softly cried, 
“The cost of a messenger fee?” 
“The fact is, just now, Lord, my 
hands are tied 
By heavy investments,” said he. 


Mr. MacPilvery prayed once more, 
“Lord, give me a son and heir!” 
And God, as He always had done 
before, 
Graciously heard his prayer. 


The proud heir followed the hounds 
by day 
And diced and caroused by night; 
He saw no immediate need to pray, 
With a fortune his by right. 


“Lord, stay this reckless course of 
my son!” 
Aghast, the old man cried; 
That very night the thing was 
done— 
That night the poor lad died. 


Then, all of his fortune swept away, 
His hopes laid under the sod, 
MacPilvery moaned, “Have mercy, 
I pray!” 
Well, great is the mercy of God. 


-the country will take any backwar 


The first meeting of the Chicago RB; 
tist Ministers’ conference after the sy 
mer vacation will be held at the gs 
place in the Immanuel building, 2329 
Michigan Avenue, Monday, Sept, — 
All pastors, ministers engaged in ot} 
work, and all visiting ministers ee 
Chicago area are invited to be prese 
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' The “University Record,” month 
publication of the University of Chie: 
takes the form of a memorial editior 
voted for the most part to the purpoe 
of presenting to the members and frien 
of the university an adequate account 
the illness and death of its third pre. 
dent, Ernest DeWitt Burton, and ¢ 
texts of the public tributes that were 
to him. The frontispiece is a remarkal, 
picture of the late president and suital 
for framing. ei 


The Southern Baptist Theological ser 
inary, Louisville, Ky., announces that, 
expects to move from its present doy 
town plant to its new and up-to- 
plant in the eastern suburbs of the 
by January. Indications point to ano 
over 400 enrolment of licensed 
dained ministers for the next ses: 
Last year they represented almost é 
state and fifteen foreign countries. 
seminary is on the dividing li 
South and North and where East m 
West. Sixty-four northern st 
were enrolled last year. 


Last year there were Baptist st 
in the University of Illinois from t 
nine states and foreign countries. 
parents, pastors and friends knowin 
Baptists coming to the University 
nois this fall send names and addr 
to the pastor of the University Bapt 
church, Rev. Martin S. Bryant, 8075S. Fi 
street, Champaign, IIl., by Sept. 1, if p 
ble. He will mail them an announceme 
the services of the church and a 
glad to serve them in any way po 
Encourage them to identify thems¢ 
with the church from the first Sun 
town. The distractions of university 
in crowding the church out of the 
a young person are so many af 
great. The church is located 
corner of Fourth and Daniel stre 


Eugene N. Foss, former gove 
Massachusetts, says concerning 
tion in this country: “I am more Sti 
ly than ever in favor of prohibition 
the enforcement of the law. As am 
facturer and a large employer of | 
I see daily the great benefits acct 
to the workingman and his family 
the most part, the laborer is 
liquor alone; the temptation of 1 
saloon no longer exists. The violato: 
of the law are among the more pros 
ous and educated classes, and sham 
them! Personally, I do not belie 


on the question of prohibition, bul 
shall find that the law will be more? 
spected as time progresses. When 
considers how long the drinking 
has prevailed the wonder is that thé 
forcement has been as efficient as it 
thus far proven. Let everybody str 
en the hand of the administratiom 
Washington.” 


7 TOR: JOHN A. EARL. 


hle Subscription, $2.50 a year. 
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1E Christian denominations in America are not dying. 
t[hey are not even decadent. Bigoted sectarianism and 
detition are fading out. But denominational loyalties 
‘still intense. The denominations have larger and more 
ligent programs than at any past time. There is an 
zasing interdenominational fellowship. Democracy 
Kpopular education have been no foes to denominational 
@nization and life. Most of the denominations report 
Ting tide of life. But these statements are challenged. 
fics of the churches within and without predict the end 
1sight. What are the facts? 


Wonsider the critics. There are men in every com- 
tion who feel the churches ought to be merged to pre- 
a the large expenditure of keeping up so many establish- 
ts. They would build spiritual unities on financial ex- 
xencies. There are others who frankly say the church 
ino grip on them. They retain nominal membership 
various reasons. They confuse their own numbness 
it denominational life. The followers of Mrs. Eddy, 
sholiness enthusiasts, and the fifty-seven varieties of 
feouters, all say the churches are dead or dying. Roman 
a10lic writers ridicule the Protestant sects as ephemeral 
Hsites whose day will be short. And all who share the 
Siish ideal of organization, ordination and authority 
&k of the more democratic denominations as passing 
aifestations. Not a few half-baked schoolmen and 
Drs of a professional type look with pity on the de- 
inations as waning types of the age of ignorance and 
rstition. And the whole pessimistic school of speakers 
writers take it for granted that the denominations 
W\ had their day. 


onsider the testimony of history. Records of the 
Hytest ages show group alignment for religious culture 
expression. All major religions abound in sects, types 
‘ great variety of organization within the main body. 
1 as for Christendom—it has been divided into such 
‘ps from the very beginning. It could not be other- 
s. Oriental, Coptic, Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
2 church bodies as Lutheran Anglican and Reformed, 
‘the group of free, evangelical and mission bodies of 
slater centuries, are unescapable expressions of the 
Stian life. Christianity developing in different ages, 
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AVENUE, 


In foreign countries, 


The Denominations Not Dying 


among different ethnic groups with varying culture, has 
reflected its environment. Combinations unconsciously 
formed develop into denominations. The stress and storm 
of the centuries would have destroyed weaker or individ- 
ualistic agencies. The denomination is inevitable in one 
form or another and has always been here. 


This twentieth century has its need of the denomina- 
tions. The precedents of all time demand them. The 
stream of the ages cannot be violently turned aside or 
stopped by modern makeshift. The age-old habit of men 
to form voluntary associations persists. And modern man 
is more afraid than ever of standardized or state religion. 
He still cleaves to the denominational support that aided 
his fathers. The Inter-Church World Movement was an 
eloquent and tragic testimony that there is no “Class B” 
composed of large-hearted Christians without denomina- 
tional affiliations. The people in America who are doing 
things: for humanity in any big way are still pretty much 
found in the denominational fellowships. he American 
people view with alarm any attempt to centralize author- 
ity and power in the national government. The best devised 
form of political activity yet discovered is through party 
alignment. Each party keeps a watchful check on the 
other. Methodism has been trying for years to get its 
divergent groups into one fold with only partial success. 
The desire to scrap denominational life and bring in some 
ill-defined hazy sort of church union makes quite a noise at 
times, but it does not get very far. 


The denominations are not dying because some groups 
unite, as in Canada recently. There three denominations 
have become one. But there were enough protesting 
churches in the Presbyterian group who refused to join 
the merger to maintain a Presbyterian denomination. The 
past is eloquent in its testimony that those who start out 
to cure the ills of divided Christendom, as did the fore- 
bears of our Disciple brethren, do but add a new sect to 
those already existing. And ina few years that denomina- 
tion was divided. The comeouters of yesterday are the 
denominations of today. The separating groups of today 
will be dencminations tomorrow, as illustrated by the 
Nazarene movement or the Salvation Army. The process 
goes on all about us. It is the way life works. 
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Baptist denominational life in America was never so 
healthy and active as today. We are not dead, we are 
not moribund—we are not even senescent. The Southern 
Baptist Convention, the Northern Baptist Convention and 
the negro conventions were never so virile and aggressive 
in their history. Our inner contentions, pre-convention 


enthusiasms and vocable differences are simply steam 


popping off. We are nicely steamed up and seem to have 
plenty of fuel. We are just humans. All normal and 
healthy children quarrel and jibe each other more or less. 
But that does not destroy life. In fact it seems to create 
comradeship and fine family cohesions. We cannot speak 
for others but we are very sure that the denominational 
life of American Baptists is not dying. It is aggressive, 
evangelistic and militant. It goes on organizing its in- 
creasing millions for world service. We believe the other 
denominations as a whole share our vital life. A few 
small denominations may be dying. But these are churches 
that have not kept their faith vital and resilient nor kept 
abreast of the expanding spirit of their times. But for 
every one that fades out there is a new denomination form- 
ing as the saplings in the forest rise where the old trees 
fall. It is our conviction that God will do his work in 
this world for ages to come through the denominations. 
Sane cooperation will increase where no compromises are 
demanded. The bigoted and static types will finally 
atrophy and fall off. Baptist denominations, because they 
are still youthful, full of vital life and resiliency, and be- 
cause they follow the living Christ, with a flexible organiza- 
tion and an open Bible rather than with a fixed creed and 
unbending organization, are destined under him to a 
worthy place among those agencies that God can use in 
the service of men. We do not rely on statistics. We 
make no boast of our numbers or wealth, but we do 
magnify the crucified and risen Lord with whose ongoing 
life we have identified our individual lives. We believe 
our churches are living members of his blessed body on 
earth, and we have no fear of death such as the critics 
prophesy. Forward with the deathless and timeless Christ 
to the consummation of the age—this is our answer to the 
apostles of pessimism. ~* 


First Things in Church Life 


HAT is the first and most important work of a 

local church? This question is being asked frequent- 
ly. This is the day of the specialist. Are there any first line 
duties that should have precedence in the church? Or are 
there many activities that must be grouped together in a 
church, each having equal attention? Can a church do its 
best work if it adopt as a motto, “This one thing I do?” 

In order to get light on this matter, one of the great 
universities of America sent out a questionnaire this sum- 
mer. It was addressed to 1200 representative pastors, 
mostly in the middle West, but covering all sections of the 
United States. All denominations were included and many 
non-denominational pastors. They were asked to give their 
judgment on the value and place of the following activities 
in the local church: prayer meetings, preaching, evangelistic 
campaigns, family altars, religious education in Bible 
schools, circulation of church literature, getting children 
into worship services, raising beneyolences, reform work, 
social fellowship, missions, sdittveath music and pastoral call- 
ing. Pastors of all denominations responded. Their answers 
given on a percentage basis, were as follows: calling, 177 
per cent; religious education in Sunday schools, 176 per 
cent; preaching, 151 per cent; home and foreign missions, 
132 per cent; family altar, 120 per cent; reform work, 115 
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per cent; children in worship, 111 per cent; music, 
per cent; prayer meeting, 100 per cent; raising beney| 
ences, 96 per cent; social fellowship, 89 per cent; denc 
inational fenaa 77 per cent; and tonductines spe: 
evangelistic campaigns, 71 per cent. Whis is the unbia)| 
judgment of 466 pastors on the relative value of | 
activities indicated.. The questionnaire made a disti 
tion between strict mission work at home and abroad ¢ 
the raising of funds for benevolent work such as that 
orphanages, old people’s homes, ministers’ and missi 
aries’ benefit funds, special relief and local charities, | 

While a few returns showed wide divergence of jn 
ment as to what were the paramount duties of a chur 
the great mass of the replies, including thirty-nine B; 
tist ministers, were in close agreement. This is the m 
remarkable feature of the results. These pastors ptt j 
major emphasis on personal contacts, teaching the you 
and preaching. If it were possible to do so, it would 
most interesting to select 1200 representative laymen 
the major denominations, and ask them exactly the sai 
questions. Would laymen agree with the pastors? De 
the average church member believe that calling by t 
pastor or other paid servants of the churches, teaching t 
young in schools for religious education and preaching, 2 
the chief duties of his church? b 

The study of two matters in church life would thr 
an interesting light on the subject, viz., the type of chur 
edifice and the division of the budget. Tn the past church 
have been pretty unanimous that preaching was the ft 
item. Hence they built their plants around the auditoriu 
The budget provided has usually carried a major item f 
preaching and a minor item or no item for the Bil 
school. This is rapidly changing, however. Today ani 
creasing number of churches are remodeling their plan 
increasing their space for religious education or erecti 
new buildings for this purpose. Many are carrying maj 
items in the annual budget for a director of  religio 
education and the expenses incidental to this work. 

The revival type of evangelistic campaign is not in hi 
favor with pastors. Eliminating from the list of answe: 
a few ministers who were not actual pastors, the judgme 
of the revival by the pastors alone places its value at. 
per cent. A questionnaire to Baptist pastors alone wou 
probably show the revival campaign in a better light. ‘&B 
this is only conjecture. Even among us there is a growi 
conviction that for the church membership of tomorre 
we must not rely on these special efforts but on 
evangelism that will include the whole activity of ; 
church with the major emphasis on religious educatic 
Preaching and teaching, as indicated in the great comm 
sion of Jesus, still head the list in the judgment of pasto 
as the primary activities in church life. : 


Henry Bond Passes On 7 
ENRY BOND, disciple of Jesus of Nazareth, h 
' passed on. A man of affairs, simple faith, inspiri 
devotion, rich in love and good deeds. Honored e 
president of the Northern Baptist Convention—actiy 
trusted, faithful to the end. He was a citizen of the worl 
The kingdom of God was his homeland. He bore t 
divine spark in a chaste and humble heart through a li 
of unquestioned integrity, a brother of mankind. Beautif 
in life, sublime in death, he rests with his Creator in tl 
house not made with hands. We are richer becausé 
lived among us. His memory like chains of gold bin 
us to the throne of God. 
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MPARING RACES 

|MENTAL TESTS 

significant statements concerning the comparative men- 
ity of whites and negroes are published by the commis- 
sin on church and race relations of the Federal Council 
9 Churches. A specific intelligence test was tried as an 
speriment in the public schools of Los Angeles. Negro 
clidren to the number of 510 were examined for com- 
aison with 4326 white children for the purpose of secur- 
ir an average of mental ability of the elementary school 
ulation from the third to the sixth grades. The 
mdian intelligence quotient of the negro children was 
fond to be 1.3 points below that of the whites. But com- 
xed with unselected children from forty schools of the 
ei, the negroes showed an I. Q. of 104.7 to 101.8 for the 
mites. For several years such comparative tests have 
n carried on under varying conditions and by various 
thods, but it remains yet to be demonstrated that there 
isan essential difference in the grade of mentality be- 
‘en the two races as such. The conclusion of Dr. James 
Gregg of Hampton institute seems to be warranted, 
anely: “It cannot be affirmed that any significant con- 
elsion can be drawn as to the influence of either white or 
atro blood upon mentality.” 


$9ERAL BULLARD IS CALLED 
WN HARD BY CAPTAIN FISH 
tt a sensational series of articles in the daily papers, 
Ga. Robert Lee Bullard gives to the behavior of Amer- 
negro troops in France a highly discreditable coloring. 

feo. them in general of cowardice, inefficiency and 
nnorality, and says that none of their white officers be- 
iced that they would ‘ever beworth anything as soldiers.’ 
> Congressman Hamilton Fish, who commanded negro 
dps in France, strikes back hard. He cites that General 
Heed had pena of untrained recruits, and even of 
se for only a few weeks, and that his division never 
i a fair chance from the beginning. He points out that 
re than 400 individual negroes and three whole negro 
iments received the decoration of the croix de guerre 
gallantry in action. He says the accusation of General 
lard is “simply silly and shows that General Bullard 
(s not know what he is talking about.” It appears that 
yn the 92nd division of negro troops, which General 
lard remembered with so much disgust, was later men- 
1ed by General Pershing in these words: “I commend 
92nd division for its achievements not only in the field, 
ton the record its men have made in their individual 
cduct. The American public has every reason to be 
tud of the record made by the 92nd division.” 


ULD SCRAPE THE SCUM FROM 
1; AMERICAN MELTING POT 


“dwin E. Grant of San Francisco has an interesting 
tele in the American Journal of Sociology, in which he 
‘ly validates the following abstract: ‘Out of more than 
ecade’s use of California as a sociological laboratory, 
‘erimenting with the possibilities of an act padlocking 
tthels as the best means of eliminating them, has come 
profound conviction that continental standards regard- 
womankind generally differ considerably from those 
lerica has inherited from Britain. Violators of such 
S are largely Mediterraneans. A strengthening of de- 
tation laws regarding white slavery, narcotics, and 
holics is not open to the same objection as suspending 
sentence of the hobo and passing him on to the next 
munity. A systematic deportation not only eugenically 
mses America of a vicious element but the moral effect 
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The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGuire. 


upon their native countries makes deportation of offenders, 
in an international sense, doubly worth while. A new sys- 
tem in handling the immigration problem is recommended, 
that is, a rigid test in American standards by a United 
States commission before the prospective immigrant 
leaves his native land.” 


AN AMERICAN CALENDAR 
FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OLD 


“In Yucatan, half hidden by tropic jungles, sleeps the 
ruins of a great American civilization. It flourished and 
prospered before the time of Christ. It rivaled the 
grandeur of ancient Egypt.” So runs an ordinary news 
paragraph in the daily grind. But it points to one of the 
most fascinating fields for exploration to be found in the 
world. Signs point to the existence in America in the time 
of Abraham of at least one great nation with a civilization 
equal to the highest in the world at that time. Among 
other remains of that civilization is a calendar, judged by 
experts to be nearly 4000 years old, which is more exact 
than the calendar now in common use. Whence came that 
people and its civilization? 


A GQOD WAY TO MAKE 
BAD THINGS RESPECTABLE 


If you detest something and wish to make it respectable, 
apply its name indiscriminately to everything you dislike. 
By this method you will be sure to apply it to some things 
that other people regard with favor, and by calling the 
things they like by your pet epithet of hate, you will at 
once discredit yourself and accredit your epithet. For 
instance, fifteen years ago “socialism” was a name with 
which to conjure all of the devils. Men used it to frighten 
inoffensive people. Whenever anybody offered a liberal 
or humane suggestion in either politics or economics, some- 
body else called him a socialist. As a result the name took 
the credit for almost all efforts for social betterment; but 
now, even in the most aristocratic circles, it is a common 
remark: “All of us are socialists, more or less.” At 
present, the pet epithet to frighten people away from de- 
sirable public welfare is “bolshevism.’’ What is the result ? 
Zinoviev himself could hardly desire better propaganda. 
If you do not wish to give good character to bad things, 
be careful not to use them too liberally in condemning the 
good things. 


IF THESE ARE THE EARMARKS 
LET THEM BE OBSERVED 


Maj. Gen. Eli A. Helmick, speaking before the women’s 
conference on national defense, devoted his remarks to a 
warning against the danger of communism... Departing 
from the usual custom of such addresses, he rendered an 
appreciated service to clarity of understanding by specify- 
ing the characteristics which he regards as common to all 
communistic movements and as test marks by which any 
such movement may be clearly identified, namely: “Aboli- 
tion of government, religion, private property, inheritance, 
patriotism and the family. This includes abolition of mar- 
riage and the destruction of all morality and the institution 
of communal education for children.” Then, returning to 
the usual custom, he proceeded to view with alarm the 


‘spread of communistic teaching in the higher institutions 


of learning. This paragraph will be read by thousands of 
the most intellectual people in the world. To them this 
question is submitted: Do you know any teacher in an 
American school who teaches the principles ascribed by 
General Helmick to communism? If so, please to send 
to the writer the name and address of such teacher. It is 
time to find out whether teachers are traitors or somebody 


is lying. 
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The Old Faith and the New Rnowledee 
VI—Christianity and Evolution 


By FREDERIC C. SPURR 


The Approach to the Question 


E NOW approach the most difficult and delicate 

part of our task, in which we need patience, good 
temper, level-headedness, and a sincere desire to get at the 
truth. The Christian world is liable to be rent in twain 
today over a bitter discussion concerning evolution. This 
is the very result desired and aimed at by the avowed 
enemies of Christ. Nothing could be more disastrous at 
a time when the entire forces of the church of God should 
be mobilized on behalf of the kingdom of God. Two 
classes of people need a stern warning, first those earnest 
Christians who, properly jealous for the honor of their 
Lord, are yet ignorant of the teachings of true science, 
who fail to do justice to all truth, who misconceive and 
misrepresent men that are seeking to find a harmony be- 
tween the various departments of knowledge and who can- 
not distinguish between facts that should be accepted and 
hypotheses that should be rejected, confusing the two. 
Second, these rabid people who are animated by a lust of 
hatred against the gospel and who pervert the facts 
gathered by science, twisting them into a philosophy which 
is as insane as it is malicious. Both these classes are out- 
side the pale of reason. The one cannot eventually further, 
nor the other eventually harm the faith of the gospel. Both 
need converting. 


A Popular Word 


The word “evolution” is upon everybody’s lips today. 
It has entered into our vocabulary, and it is applied to al- 
most everything in heaven and earth. On the one hand 
it is proclaimed as a kind of new evangel. In it humanity 
is to find redemption. It is the solvent of all superstitions. 
It is to sweep away from the earth all Bibles and religions. 
It is to clear away God from his heaven, and the soul of 
man from the earth. It is to replace man’s aspirations 
after the Eternal by a detailed knowledge of the material 
—mostly of the material that has been. ‘There are not 
a few fanatics—they are nothing else—who speak and 
write in this manner; and there are not a few simple- 
minded people who are ready to believe them. 

On the other hand by many Christians, whose earnest- 
ness and piety none can gainsay, evolution is resisted as 
“the greatest lie of the ages’. They oppose it with 
vehemence and call for a crusade against it. 

The majority of people stand outside the controversy ; 
many of them disdainful, and more of them bewildered, 
not knowing what to believe. They hear men of science 
affirm, and men of God deny ; how then shall they, without 
special knowledge, decide as to which side to take? ‘There 
is urgent need, therefore, for clear thinking and calm 
judgment and for the avoidance of all rashness_ of 
language. The subject is vast, for the full treatment of 
which a large tome would be required. An attempt will 
be made in these pages to compress the matter within as 
narrow a compass as is consistent with a fair treatment 
of the theme. The one main line to be pursued is this: 
What is the bearing of evolution upon the Christian faith? 
Let us keep this purpose in view throughout. 

The idea of evolution is not new; it one of the oldest 
things in the world. Those who imagine that it was in- 
vented fifty or sixty years ago cannot have read history. 
Five hundred years before Christ the Greek philosophers 
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accepted it as one of the great planks of their system | 
thought, and it is curious to reflect that the position tal 
up by the materialistic school of theorists in our time yw, 
the very position combated by Aristotle long before Chriy 
Today, however, evolution has acquired a new significane 
In some form or other, it is accepted by everybody wit 
out exception. The word “evolution” is nothing but < 
untranslated Latin word signifying “unfolding” or “u 
rolling”. It is a true word embodying a true idea, an 
applied to the universe, it explains the general way | 
which the universe has ‘developed. What is the materi 
universe itself but a perpetual unfolding? 
with the inebula, and it has grown to what it is. “Ti 
telescope and other instruments today enable scientists { 
look into the depths of space and to see the process of tt 
making of worlds going on. Many of those great or 
that flame afar are worlds in the process of making. Son 
of them are dying, and some—like the moon—are wh; 
Professor Darwin calls “the skeletcn at our feast,” 1 
minding us of our own fate. The universe itself is a 
illustration of the method and process of evolution. Ot 
own earth, too, has evolved in the same way. The earl 
is a child of the sun. Unnumbered ages ago it left i 
parent and started out upon an independent career of 7 
own. Vapor and fire fought with each other, the crust ¢ 
the earth was slowly formed, and our planet has develope 
until today it is the abode of sentient beings like ourselve 
The principle of evolution is absolutely rigorous im a 
departments of life. Fruit evolves from seed; the chic 
evolves from the egg; the man evolves from the chil 
Everything in God’s universe is a work of unfolding. Th 
human body, commencing as a tiny germ of lifes grow 
unfolds, unrolls, until it becomes the perfect man. Intellec 
too, also unfolds in the same way—from a babe’s fir 
stimulus of the sensory nerves to the highest philosophic: 
reasoning. So also it is with morals. A child begins with 
out morality. It has to be taught morality, and by many 
hard lesson and loving endeavor the child’s morality grow 
until it becomes a completed thing. Society also has evolve 
from small tribes becoming ever more complex until 
has reached its present state. All the works of man, to. 
have evolved in this sense; his laws, his economics, 
tools, his musical instruments, his architecture, his bee 
his transport—in fact, everything. There is not a Rt 
any sort in use today which is not the product of a 
process of development. So, look where we will, we mu: 
admit the presence of evolution—that is of unfoldins 
development. 


Present Is Child of the Past 


In general, then, what is meant by evolution is, to us 
the language of Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, “that 
presen: is the child of the past and the parent of 
future.’ Upon a matter so obvious there cannot poss 
be any disagreement. 

But there is a particular use of the term evolution | 
which we at this time are specially concerned. It ensht 
a new theory of the origin and development of 
universe and all that it contains. It is a hypothesis | 
forward to explain the march of life. In itself it is neithe 
theistic nor anti-theistic. It is only a piece of descripuo 
and has nothing whatever to do either with beginnings 


endings. Its business is with processes as observed © 


= 
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uced. The use made of the description is quite a dif- 
eent matter. 

There are at least three schools of evolutionists—the 
teistic school, the agnostic school and the Christian 
ool, with many variations of these. Certain people hold 
h principle of evolution in the interests of atheism. They 
nfess, with Haeckel, that it is impossible to believe in the 
ing God as the principle of all things and also in evolu- 
fia, And they have chosen evolution. But these are a 
scool by themselves, and they are rapidly diminishing in 
mnber and in influence. The new science is chasing out 
th old materialism, and soon the philosophy that tries to 
lain the universe in the atheistic way will be hopelessly 
d, It is already dying on its feet. Then there is the 
iostic school of evolution; which is neither atheist nor 
Cristian. It holds its judgment in a state of suspense. 
Fially there are the Christian evolutionists—great and 
nd souls like Henry Drummond—men who preach 
evangel of Jesus Christ, and yet find a place in their 
mellectual life for evolution. Many of our leading 
okers believe that in evolution there is found a key to 
# universe which enables them to understand God better 
ml to worship and serve him more intelligently. They 
frm that it confirms, enlarges, deepens and broadens 
fir Christian faith, Have they ground for this? We 
st Il see. 

| Darwin’s Views 


Wodern evolution dates from the year 1859, when Mr. 
Dewin published his epoch-making book “The Origin of 
B2cies.” It is well to say at once that Mr. Darwin was 
Qrer an atheist. In writing to a friend, he says, “I have 
ver been an atheist in the sense of denying the existence 
9'God.” Mr. Darwin also said, “My theory does not in 
© slightest degree interfere with the idea of a Creator.” 
> Charles Lyell, one of Mr. Darwin’s great admirers, 
wote to the great naturalist and said, “I am bound to say 
Ft I think the old ‘creation’ is as much required as ever.” 
M. Darwin, though not an atheist, was an agnostic at 
tT end of his life. But his agnosticism extended beyond 
*cgion, for he mournfully confesses that he had lost his 
Ibe for Shakespeare, and poetry in general while music 
ced him. So there must have been something defective 
fhim. If a man has lost taste for such mighty creations 
‘art and poetry, we should hardly accept him as an 
thority upon the highest thing of all—religion. What 
vs Mr. Darwin’s scientific position? The difference be- 
heen the old position and Mr. Darwin’s was, in a word, 
ds: The old theology taught that God created everything 
» fiat—Let it be so”, and it was so. Different species 
Vre separately created and reproduced in the natural way. 
Vv. Darwin opposed that old view. He held that there 
wre no permanent types to begin with, but that, from 


Pimitive types, by means of transformation, all other 


yes have been developed. Mr. Darwin did not claim for 
$s view anything like scientific certitude. He referred to 
tulways as “‘my theory’—that and no more. The phrase, 
le may suppose’, occurs several hundreds of times in 
2 works. 

3ut upon what did he base his theory? He had noticed 
long observation that man, through selection and cross 
eding, could produce astonishing variations among 
nts and animals in the course of a brief period. Hence 
argued that if man can produce these variations, nature, 
h infinitely more time at her disposal, could do far more 
tthat line, and he assumed that nature had done so. The 
»»cess by which nature thus accomplished transforma- 
las he called “natural selection”. This meant with him 
) things—the elimination of the unfit, and the develop- 
"nt of the fit. Those who could not survive “the struggle 
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for life” were doomed. On the other’ hand, when any 
animal had obtained an advantage over its fellow, that 
advantage was put to the credit of its progeny. In course 
of long time such advantages bore vast interest. Mr. 
Darwin cited the giraffe as an illustration. Its long neck 
is a great advantage to its owner. By means of it the 
animal can reach the higher branches of trees. But this 
long neck, he said, represents an evolution. It came 
through the effort of the animal to obtain its food from the 
higher branches. The neck was gradually stretched in 
this way and the advantage thus gained passed on to 
posterity. 

Since Mr. Darwin’s day many changes have taken place. 
Some of his disciples have “out-Darwined Darwin”, while 
other scientists have modified or abandoned many of his 
conclusions. Thus the theory of natural selection has been 
largely discredited. Professor Huxley never believed in it. 
On the other hand the theory of evolution has been applied 
rigorously to everything—to man, to religion and, with 
extraordinary irreverence, even to God himself. Speaking 
generally the situation today is this: Certain things are 
generally agreed upon, namely that the principle of 
development is established, that forms vary and create new 
forms, that there are no “gaps” in creation and that the 
universe is one and orderly. But there are also many 
disagreements. There is no one established science of 
evolution. Some believe in genetic development without a 
direct and special action of God; others believe in develop- 
ment with an “interference” on the part of God. Some 
believe in complete transformism; others in a partial trans- 
formism. To put it in the picturesque language of Pro- 
fessor Drummond, “Evolution is a narrative of the 
universe. It may be wrongly told, or colored, or ex- 
aggerated, or overstated. It may be told with theological 
or antitheological bias”. The question is, What does the 
story really tell? 


Sheer Dogmatism 


We shall listen, first of all, to the story as told by the 
materialistic or atheistic school. Of this school Professor 
Haeckel was the chief prophet. His disciples, ever ditnin- 
ishing in numbers, still echo the words of their master. For 
them evolution has become a definite philosophy which ex- 
plains everything. Mr. Darwin modestly spoke of his 
“theory”. There is no such modesty with the professor 
of Jena and his followers. They know. No theologians 
of the Middle Ages surpassed, or even approached, this 
school for sheer dogmatism. 

There is no God, say Doctor Haeckel and his school; 
evolution has dispensed with him. The whole universe 
is nothing else “but the eternal evolution of substance” 
which has no beginning and no end. From a universe that 
is “mindless, soulless, without morality and aimless, all 
harmony, order and beauty have been derived. The very 
stuff that evolved into stars, birds, fishes, water and the 
solid earth, is precisely the same stuff that evolved into 
Shakespeare and Socrates.’ That is to say, with Indian 
pantheism, there is only one substance in the whole 
universe: man and the cat, woman and the mountain, 
plants and the sea, things that seem to be dead, and things 
that seem to be living, are only phases of one substance. 
Everything is one. Materialistic evolution is nothing but 
Indian pantheism minus its poetry in a modern scientific 
garb. 

Of course, on this theory, the difficulty is to account for 
life. Whence came life? Doctor Haeckel and his friends 
have a ready answer. According to them life came by 
means of spontaneous generation. When it is asked, 
“Does spontaneous generation occur now 2” the naive reply 
is, “Of course it does not take place now, but it must have 
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done so once.” So there is no proof of it; it is a hypothesis 
necessary for the materialistic case. It is introduced en- 
tirely surreptitiously as the conjuror slips, unperceived, a 
rabbit into a hat and then triumphantly. brings it out—a 
miracle. What is the final rigorous conclusion drawn by 
this materialism? Doctor Haeckel sums up the whole 
thing in “The Riddle of the Universe.” He says, “Since 
impartial study of the evolution of the world teaches us 
that there is no definite aim and no special purpose to be 
traced in it, there seems to be no alternative but to leave 
everything to ‘blind chance.’” 


Blind chance! These are the words of a great zoologist. 
But Haeckel’s master, Charles Darwin, believed in no 
“blind chance.” He wrote on Aug. 28, 1881, “He (refer- 
ring to a correspondent) implies that my views explain 
the universe, but it is a monstrous exaggeration. If we 
consider the whole universe the mind refuses to look at 
it as the outcome of chance.” “Blind chance” that has 
given us a universe so orderly as ours, a universe whose 
workings we can trust, a universe so wonderful that we 
can predict to a second when the next eclipse of sun or 
moon will take place, or when Halley’s comet will re- 
appear after its seventy years of rapid travel! Blind 
chance! It is prodigious! 


Accounting for Man 


But in this universe of “blind chance” man has ap- 
peared—man, who himself, when he undertakes a great 
task, never leaves anything to “blind chance,” but faith- 
fully works according to law and method. How is man 
accounted for in this scheme? He also is evolved. He 
belongs to the general slime. He has come up out of the 
pit, like everything else, by the working of purely natural 
forces. No heavenly Father ever begat him or watched 
over him. It is true that he is the monarch of the earth, 
but he has crowned himself. Physiologically he is the 
highest of mammals, submitted to the same laws as the rest 
of animals and sharing their destiny. He is born as they, 
he lives as they, he does as they. “There are no two 
ways of dying: one for the half god man, the other for 
the simple animal. Both man and the animal perish in 
the same way. The heart ceases beating, respiration ends, 
the nervous system loses its properties; then the chemical 
atoms which constitute the body are dissolved and pass 
into other combinations. The carbon and the oxygen of 
the body of man are not different from the carbon and 
the oxygen of the body of the animal. We may then take 
it as proved that there is no unbridgeable gulf between 
man and the animal.” 


His pedigree is clear. It is true that no known an- 
thropoid ape had the honor of being his ancestor, but he 
sprang from a stock common with the ape or of the ape 
class. His ancestor was in course of time transformed by 
very slow evolution into man, largely by the discovery and 
use of primitive tools which in their turn were also evolved. 
“To some wise-headed old ape came the idea of binding 
a stone to the end of a club; hence came the idea of tools, 
and tools hastened the development of man.” So the 
materialist gives us at the one end the primitive nebula 
with life spontaneously generated, and at the other end 
man who has attained his present eminence by a colossal 
process of evolution in which neither God nor spiritual 
force has any place. That is the thesis of materialistic 
evolution. On what grounds is all this based? It claims 
to be based upon facts, the chief of which is the presence 
of “scaffolding” in the human and other organisms. Thus 
whales and serpents are found to have rudimentary legs 
which are useless to them now but which suggest an earlier 
stage in which they had their place. Many birds possess 
bastard wings of no use to them at present. In the body 
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of man are a number of vestigial remains such as gills 
the neck, the muscles of a former tail, the remnants i 
male of a breast, and the like. But one of the stro 
pieces of evidence is supposed to be supplied by embn 
ology. It concerns the pre-natal life of the child. Tj 
idea is that every babe “climbs up its own genealogic 
tree,” and epitomizes in its mother’s womb the series 
changes through which the human race has passed. Th 
“The embryo of man has at the outset gill-like slits 9 
each side of the neck like a fish; these give place to, 
membrane like that which supersedes gills in the develo 
ment of birds and reptiles; the heart at first is a simpl 
pulsating chamber like that in worms; the backbone 
prolonged into a movable tail; the great toe is extended ¢ 
opposable, like our thumbs and like the toes of apes; q 
body three months before birth is covered all over wi 
hair except on the palms and soles. At birth the hea 
is relatively larger and the arms relatively longer than j| 
the adult; the nose is bridgeless ; both features, with othe 
which need not be detailed, being distinctly ape-lke! 
Such is the account given by materialistic evolutionists 
the growth of the world and of men. They tell the 
story without any reference to God, and in some ea 
with a contempt for the very idea of God who, for thet 
is “a wholly unnecessary hypothesis.” q 
We are about to examine the claims of this materialist 
dogmatism, but before doing so it is worth while ob 
ing how, always, materialism, in spite of its proud b 
ing has to admit defeat when it comes to the hea 
things. Thus Doctor Haeckel in his notorious “Rid 
after branding as imbeciles Emil du Bois-Raymond at 
other eminent scientists because they revolted fron 
materialism and accepted a spiritual interpretation 0 
universe, dons the white sheet and confesses, “The st 
of these ‘world riddles’ which I offer in the present 
cannot reasonably claim to give a perfect solution of then 
they merely offer to a wide circle of readers a critical 
quiry into the problem.” 3 


Materialist Admits Limitations 


What association has a “critical inquiry” with imperiou 
dogmatism or with studied rudeness? But he continue 
“The answer which I give to these great questions must 
naturally, be merely subjective and only partly correct; 
my knowledge of nature and my ability to interpret it are 
limited. The one point that I can claim is that I am sineere 
from beginning to end.” It is very curious after hayig 
written 170 pages to damn the Christian religion te 
obliged to admit, “I do not by any means fully under 
stand these things, and you must not take my opinion 
in any way final.” Then why write the book? But age 
at the end of his work Doctor Haeckel writes, “The answe 
to this final question naturally varies considerably accor 
ing to the standpoint of the philosophic inquirer and 
empirical acquaintance with the real world. We grant 
once that the innermost character of nature is just 
little: understood by tus as it was by Anaximande 
Empedocles 2400 years ago, by Spinoza and Newton 
years ago, and by Kant and Goethe 100 years ago. Wen 
even grant that this essence of substance becomes m 
mysterious and enigmatic the deeper we penetrate into! 
knowledge of its attributes, matter and energy, and th 
more thoroughly we study its countless phenomenal fot 
and their evolution. We do not know the ‘thing in its 
that lies behind these knowable phenomena.’ That & 
remarkable conclusion to reach for a dogmatist. Wha 
pity that the whole work was not written in the sat 
temper! So “The Riddle of the Universe” is resolved 
Doctor Haeckel into a mere “inquiry”; in a profess 
that his own knowledge is incomplete and full of defe 
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) in the admission that we cannot know the real “thing 
tself” after all. . 

ind one of Haeckel’s popularizers who has written a 
Kk to give us evolution without God is compelled to say: 
it borne in mind, however, at the outset, that although 
th is explained by evolution, and although no limitations 
is applications can be admitted within the sphere of the 
nomenal, there remains much more than is dreamt of 
@our philosophy unexplained, around the impenetrable 
gin of which imagination, and the sense of mystery 
fi feeds-it, can play. Positive knowledge does not and 
er can fill the whole region of possible thought. At 
‘uttermost reach of discovery there arises, and rust 
* arise, the question: What lies beyond? The ulti- 
%e causes which lock the atoms in angular embrace, and 
Wich quicken with pulsating life the corpuscles of the 
ar, lie beyond our ken, and if of the beginnings noth- 
can be known so it is with the things themselves which 
Gct us by their color, their weight and movement.”” And 
@ends by saying, “We cannot make the passage from 
finistry to consciousness, or transform motions of nerve 
Sie into love, reverence and hate.” “Of the beginning, 
what was before the present state of things, of what 
4 follow the end.of it, we know nothing, and specila- 
© about it is futile.” Yet a few lines further on he says, 


| 
| 
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1E MOST conspicuous difference between Rome and 
Athens is the abundance of water here; as in ancient 
Hs the first great Baptist located himself where there 
much water, we find in Rome plenty of Baptists, while 
§.thens we two were alone. The first thing we noticed 
ve came out of the station was a man washing the 
sjialt pavement with a big hose from a fire hydrant. 

lome is clean and dustless. In Athens water must be 
Gied by the fire department in big red tanks on motor 
Bks. And the dust from the white macadam, ground up 
leavy traffic, is almost terrifying on a windy day. A 
‘tt dam now being built across a canyon at Marathon 


s have outside shutters, and the glass always opens 
rd on hinges, so there is no place for wire screens 
br inside or outside. Evidently the swallows that circle 
lue sky in myriads chasing flies are indispensable. 

oth Romans and Athenians love to eat out in the 
sts. One often has trouble in passing restaurants, since 
sidewalks are fully occupied by small iron tables and 
le sitting around them to eat a little and chat by the 


postoffices closed from one to three p. m. 

t these are minor matters; the Romans and the 
enians are really very friendly, honest and courteous 
ble. We make friends everywhere and have trouble 
eep them from doing too much for us. 

lome seems mature, orderly, well-developed, well- 
mmed. Athens, growing in fifteen years from 200,000 
90,000 is at the awkward age, too big for her clothes 
‘without the money to buy a new dress, she keeps 
ing on pieces as she grows. Everywhere new houses 
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with sweet forgetfulness, “But since everything points to 
the finite duration of the present universe—for what it 
now is it once was not, and its state is ever changing— 
we must make a start somewhere. And we are therefore 
compelled to posit a primordial nebulous, non-luminous 
state, when the atoms, with their inherent forces and 
energies, stood part from one another.” “We mus: make 
a Start somewhere!” Exactly! Supposing we made a start 
with the first chapter of Genesis, we might not go far 
wrong. But this writer continues: “The origin of life 
is not a more stupendous problem to solve than the origin 
of matter,” and, “the gulf between consciousness and the 
movements of the molecules of nerve matter, measurable 
as these are, is impassable. We can follow the steps of the 
mechanical processes of nerve changes till we reach the 
threshold which limits the known, and beyond that barrier 
we cannot go. We can neither affirm nor deny; we can 
only confess ignorance.” That is a proper temper. It is 
modest. But as a dogmatic statement it is worthless. We 
can go a great deal further than the materialist has the 
courage to go and we can see more than he sees. Chris- 
tianity has a message about the universe, about life, and 
especially about man and God, that at once satisfies the 
mind and the heart and that is in accord with the findings 
of positive science. 


Rome and Athens Up to Date 
By JAMEs W. Ky Le 


_ Before leaving for Europe, James W. Kyle of the University of Redlands promised the editor of 
The Baptist to write a letter giving his observations in Greece and Italy. The following, written 
from Rome under date of June 21, is this request fulfilled. Says the author: “Out of the multitude 
; of interesting things I have selected at random perhaps some things not commonly noticed.” 


are rising. Every unoccupied lot in the older section has 
building stone piled high in front of it; whole neighbor- 
hoods are being constructed at once with many beautiful 
houses of concrete and steel and marble elegantly finished. 
Sidewalks of cement are being laid in these new sections 
instead of the usual flagstones. Peiraiens and Athens have 
grown together. 

The hills around Phaleron are being covered with fine 
residences for the lovers of quiet. The ten-mile space 
between Athens and Keplvisia, the Pasadena of Greece, is 
filling up with industrial communities gathered about the 
woolens mills and carpet factories. 

Everywhere the streets are being torn up for larger gas 
and water mains; asphalt pavements are being laid, a 
great blessing where the hurrying pedestrians fill the whole 
street and automobiles must toot their way through. 

Down the long promenades of Stadium or University 
Street any evening the moving crowd will bear you along 
unless you are very heavy or very obstreperous. On 
Amalia and Patesia avenues the stream of glittering motor- 
coaches and dusty Ford busses requires specially trained 
traffic officers. 

Where are they all going? From the top of Mt. Lyca- 
bettos you can see great gray patches criss-crossed with 
dark lines outside the white city on the long slopes cf Mt. 
Hymettos and Mt. Aegaleos, the galvanized iron roofs and 
narrow streets of the refugee settlements. A problem to 
house now, but really a source of greatness to Athens, 
these hard-working, enterprising Jonians who have 
migrated back to rocky Greece at the point of the bayonet 
after a stay of 3000 years in fertile Anatolia, now the 
land of the Turk. It is well. They are creating industries 
for themselves and for new Athens. 

But the great spirits of old, who brought into the world 
visions of beauty, harmony, serenity—can we feel their 
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presence anywhere? Not in the noisy streets, gray with 
dust and raucous with horns, but in the sweet silences, the 
“far-seeing’, lovely mountain tops of Parnes and Pentele, 
the shady canyons where pines and myrtles and arbutus 
arch over the white paths that once the men of Marathon 
tramped with Miltiades, or in the ripe wheat fields of the 
plain itself when the sunset glimmers yellow through the 
grain to Euboean gulf, lapping softly on its white 
pebbled shore and the spirit of Dionysos breathes still in 
the mystic fragrance of vineyards at evening. 


Greece is wonderful today, and like an empty sea shell 
sings to the listening ear with the great voices of the past. 
God is able from these stones to raise up children unto 
Pericles in Athens, as unto Abraham in Jerusalem. 


In Rome too the remnants of ancient greatness are 
fascinating: the brown wall of good king Servius Tullius, 
who tried to serve his people, now watches the trains 
rolling into the Termini railway station, honored and set 
apart by a little park of flowerbeds, laurels and palms; the 
dark old ‘‘Tabularium” where Horace wore his eyes out 
as a clerk in the Hall of Records still frowns on the Forum, 
at the foot of the Capitoline hill; the Appian gate that Paul 
went through, still arches over the way; the Mamertine 
prison, where perhaps he wrote “I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course’, is now lighted by 
electricity, and neat and clean with a winding stair cut in 
the rock to enter by, instead of only a manhole in the 
floor into the black pit, its solid wails seem not so gloomy. 


The Palatine Hill, no longer crowded with mansions of 
the wealthy, has become the great park of Rome, where 
Sunday afternoons all the citizens and strangers may walk 
freely under the big live oaks and the arbors festooned 
with pink roses, among the blue larkspurs and fragrant 
myrtles and the brown old villas of mediaeval magnates 
turned to dust. 


In the Forum, perhaps among the poor, battered frag- 
ments of the temples that Julius Caesar dreamed of in 
Gaul, before the stone platform now overgrown with 
yellow blooming acacias and scarlet pomegranates, where 
Cicero,jthe grandjold” peacock; sused) to. .charmy ete 
litterateurs, and amuse the politicians, a fierce bitterness 
of hatred seizes us for all the race of stupid fools in those 
dark ages who could not produce, could only batter and 
destroy; we remember the ruin they are working now 
in Russia, and we feel an overflow of gratitude to the good 
God whose spirit has been moving in the constructive 
patriots who have fought and builded in -America and in 
Italy. 


And if gazing from the Palatine we regret the splendor 
of genius that has faded from the brown ruins of the 
Forum below us, we look beyond it to the more glorious 
monument in white marble and gold to Victor Emanuel, 
the symbol of united and free Italy, where as in America, 
the poorest child has fair and free opportunity to develop 
all the good he has; or we look around us at the common 
people walking in these lovely gardens, happy, well-dressed 
and prosperous, and we recall the slavery and cruelty and 
narrowness of even the best days of ancient Rome, when 
to domineer over all but fellow citizens was the ideal, we 
realize that out of the ruins has arisen a far larger great- 
ness, the greatness of service, not of lordship. 


The idea of service has become so fixed now, that even 
greedy, selfish spirits must seek their honors there and at 
least pretend to serve. Our free public schools and good 
teachers continually bringing to all of the new generation 
the best of the past and encouraging the best in the present 
are truly a creation of the divine Spirit, working his will. 

As one studies the history of Italy, it seems not strange 
that the distinctive Baptist ideals of liberty and equality of 
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opportunity and a democratic organization have becon 
popular in Italy. 

Autocracy or oligarchy in the church of Christ may 
more efficient than democracy but in the end they ap 
ruinous, because they tend to develop not the whole b 
but only a small part of it, and the real object of re 
or of government is not the perfect running of a ma 
but the enlargement and sweetening of the human sp 

We attended the Sunday morning meeting of the n 
one of the four Baptist churches in Rome, a bea 
restful place, listened to a fervent sermon in Italian, 
welcomed with great hospitality and friendliness. 
learned that in Italy there are fifty-three Baptist chure 
with 2350 members, seventy-five preaching stations, | 
children in Baptist Sunday schools. We are convin 
that Baptist churches in Italy, as Presbyterian churche 
Greece, are having an influence far beyond their numb 
drawing into their circles of influence and sympathy thos| 
who long for a simple and direct touch from the spirit ¢ 
God without forms and ceremonies. Too many o 
people feeling the worthlessness of robes and m 
candles, processions and performances, are throwing 
religion altogether and forgetting God. Others who kt 
in their hearts there is “something there’ are reaching 61 
for the simple reality that Jesus taught and was. } 

In such a situation the spirit and lives of Protestar 
Christians will determine the destiny of their churches 
they are manifestly better, happier, more generous, mor 
honorable than their Catholic neighbors, the influence 0 
the Baptist faith will multiply. 

But if they seem about the same in heart and life 
others around, the average man will conclude that 
new faith is not worth struggling for. ‘Where th 
no vision the people perish”, and we must hope God 1 
find men here in Italy who can see him vividly enough 
make him real to this aspiring, ambitious people. 


The Spirit of the Message — 


In one of our city schools they were getting ready 
Lincoln’s birthday and the teacher was arranging a ] 
gram in which various pupils were to have a part. 
little Italian boy was to give the Gettysburg speech. 
learned it until he could say it letter perfect, but it 
so mechanical and said as schoolboys will often say a 
in parrot-like fashion. The teacher called his attentior 
the fact that he was giving undue prominence to cer 
words and not enough to others and the meaning suit 
accordingly. But still he gave it in the same cold m 
anical style. Then she tried a new tack. She aske 
to stay after school one night. She said she had a 
to tell him. She told him of a boy who lived in 
cabin, of his terrible poverty, his eagerness to learn. 
told him how he borrowed books and read them and 
read them again. She told him how when he grewt 
be a man he was the soul of honor and industry. 
told the lad how men respected and trusted him and 
at a critical time in the nation’s history when a man 
could inspire and lead the people was needed, they 
out to Illinois and chose this man and he came to 
ington and became president. She told about his gt 
up to Gettysburg to dedicate that burying-ground and, ¥ 
all the weight of a nation’s sorrow on his heart, how 
made a great speech. The boy listened in rapt attention. 
“Now say it again”, said the teacher. And the boy straignt 
ened up and threw back his shoulders and put out his ches 
and began to say: “Fourscore and seven years ago’. 1 
was cold and mechanical no longer. Before he knew om 
the words.- Now the spirit of Lincoln was expres 
itself through him. —W. S. Aberneth 


The Full Heritage 


They that wait on the Lord Shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles 


E want to escape the sweat, the 

sacrifice and suffering of life, 

and we forget that sweat and sacri- 

fice and suffering have been and 
still are the price of true service. 

When Jesus hung upon the cross 
the crowd called on him to come 
down. It was partly a jeer and a 
sneer. pa 

“What has greatness to do with 
suffering?” we ask. “What has 
heaven to do with a bloody sweat? 
What has God to do with sacri- 
fieer’ And so we call to our 
friends, “Come down from that 
place of difficulty and adversity. 
Fly away with us that we may be 
ate rest.” 

I remember seeing at intervals 
of a month or two one of the great 
leaders in the World War. His 
task was one of mitigating harsh- 
~ ness and evil, temptation and trial, 
for millions of our men in France. 
It seemed a hard thing to see that 
great service write its adversities 
upon the countenance of so good 
a man. It turned his hair from 
brown to gray. It made him thin 
and gaunt. It etched wrinkles of 
worry around his eyes. It creased 
his cheeks with care. One felt like 
crying, “Life has no right to ask so 
much of any man.” 


Seeking Paths of Asphodel 


So we are always crying to our 
Master and to his disciples to come 
down from the cross, to leave it by 
the wayside, to wander in paths of 
asphodel, far from the madding 
crowd with all their tumult and 
temptation. 

Yet there is something more than 
this human craving. Christ voiced 
it in his prayer in Gethsemane. He 
and we alike pray God that the cup 
of suffering and sacrifice may be 
taken from our lips. Do we add the 
unavoidable words, “Not my will, 
but thine, be done?” 

But there are other wings than 
those of the dove. Isaiah speaks 
of them: 

They that wait on the Lord shall 

renew their strength; 

They shall mount up with wings 

as eagles. 


By Davip N. BEaAcuH, Jr. 
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These are the wings of the only 
true freedom, the freedom of obe- 
dience. 


There is no other freedom. 


People talk glibly of their right 
to sow wild oats. Yet they can 
never grow good wheat from wild 
oats. Men do not grow figs from 
thistles or grapes from thorns. The 
way of the transgressor is as hard 
today as ever. Men still “feel the 
weight of chance desires.” Sin still 
shackles their spirits. The iron 
enters into their souls. 


The Way to Freedom 


The engineer has learned that 
the only true freedom is in obedi- 
ence. No man can build a bridge 
of butter. It takes concrete, bricks 
and steel. It takes brains and 
brawn and obedience. The founda- 
tion must reach down to the living 
rock. There must be play for the 
swelling and shrinking of the steel. 
There must be a tremendous mar- 
gin above possible loads. Only so 
can the gossamer threads of a sus- 
pension bridge bear the great 
burdens of human life. 

Only so is there freedom for all 
who labor and are heavy laden. 

These are wings that carry men 
to their duty. What we need is 
not wings to fly from our tasks but 
wings that bear us along, burdens 
and all. They are wings which bid 
us cease our petty worries. Suffi- 
cient for the day is the labor 
thereof. 

No day is long enough to accom- 


plish all that our imagination can 
compass. 


The wings of obedience can 
carry only the few essentials. To- 
day, even as the Master said of old, 
“We must seek first the kingdom 
of God.” 


Obedience knows no other way. 


It would have been easy for Sir 
Walter Scott to have taken the 
wings of a dove and flown from 
that crushing debt of half a million 
as did his partners. Poverty and 
necessity flung themselves suddenly 
upon his shoulders. He was not a 
well man. He had not been an ac- 
tive partner in the business. Many 
of his friends counseled him to let 
the debts bury their debts, but 
Scott never compromised. Writing 
incessantly and endlessly, whether 
sick or well, he wrote off the whole 
of that great mortgage. 

It is only ‘thus that the hard 
notes of life can be underwritten 
and paid. 


Waiting Brings Strength 


There is more than freedom in 
obedience. There is strength. 
“They that wait on the Lord shall 
renew their strength.” How well 
modern scientists have come to 
understand this great truth. Wil- 
liam James never tired of describ- 
ing the new levels of knowledge 
and power, the second and the 
third wind, which the runner can 
lay hold on in the swift race of life. 


This has been true in men’s ex- 
periences. Women have borne 
burdens in times of sickness, men 
have lifted loads in times of stress, 
that they never dreamed they were 
able to budge. There is nothing 
more pregnant in religion than the 
fact that strength comes for service 
in service. 

We need no wings of flight; we 
need wings of courage. We may 
well repeat Phillips Brooks’s 
prayer, “We do not ask for tasks 
equal to our strength but we pray 
for strength equal to our tasks.” 
And in so doing we lay claim to 
our full heritage as children of 
God. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


The Man-Who-Found- 
Sunday 


(Continued from last week) 
“OQ-o-oh!” sighed the ten-year-old sis- 


ter. For every single one of them 
thought Sunday sounded very lovely; 
but they might have known that it 


wouldn’t be for girls; nothing in India 
ever was. But nobody could keep them 
from listening with all their ears, and 
on Monday morning they would boast 
about it to other little girls, and the 
other little girls would tell their moth- 
ers, their mothers would tell their fath- 
ers, their fathers would tell their grand- 
fathers, until practically everybody in 
town knew about the Merchant-That- 
Kept-Sunday. And nobody liked it! 

“Tf he keeps this up he will get into 
trouble. His old idols will be provoked, 
they will send sickness upon him, or 
famine, or death.” 

“T hear that he rode back to the Vil- 
lage of Dry Wells last week and made 
all sorts of inquiries about this new re- 
ligion, and when he came home he said 
he would not worship the idols again. 
He said that Christians made no dis- 
tinction between high-caste families and 
low-caste families, so although he was 
not low caste himself he actually in- 
vited one of the low-caste weaver fam- 
ilies to come and worship Everybody’s 
God with him last Sunday morning! 

“What? Did Devasahayam break 
caste? Then he must stop doing it! 
For he may bring trouble on our entire 
village. Our crops may fail. Our cat- 
tle may die. We will all fall sick; for 
didn’t the god Brahma decide that some 
men should be high caste and some low 
caste? Well, he wants them to stay as 
he made them. A man who breaks caste 
is a disgrace! He is dangerous! Let us 
stone him!” 

“Let us burn his house!” 

“Let us stop buying from him in the 
Bazaar!) 

Things began to look very bad for the 
Man Who Had Found Sunday! 


Chapter II 


S° you can see for yourself that terri- 

ble things were in store for the fam- 
ily of Devasahavam, for the furious caste 
people in his town burned down his little 
straw house, they threw stones at his 
small sons and daughters, they refused 
to buy at his stall in the market place, 
they poked fingers of scorn at him when- 
ever they saw him:— 

“There goes a Sunday man!” 


“Aha! There 


goes a man who 
breaks caste!” 
ins A bi 4 
Imagine a_ merchant eating with a 
weaver! Impossible!” 


“Imagine a merchant worshiping side 
by side with a weaver! Elbow by elbow 
with a potter! Unthinkable!” 


“Bah, the man is crazy!” 

“He wants to burn his idols, did you 
know that? He is a menace to our com- 
munity—stone him! Stone him!” 


And before you could say “Jack Robin- 
son” everyone had picked up stones. 
Everyone had flung his or her stones. 
Devasahayam was bruised and bleeding; 
and his old friends laughed: “Now we 
have hurt him! He will come to himself, 
foolish man.” 

But the “foolish” man did not come to 
himself, so the people who had had 
stones became a mob, and they rushed 
to the home of Devasahayam, they piled 
fagots around it, they set fire to it. The 
wicked little flames went leaping eagerly 
up and up, setting the roof into a blaze, 
until what had been a home was only a 
pile of embers. 

So that the poor man, the bruised man, 
the homeless man ought to have been 
blue as indigo. But when Sunday morn- 
ing came around once more, he and his 
little sons went to the house of the 
weavers—those low-caste weavers, mind 
you—and the news spread through the 
entire village that they were all singing 
songs to Everybody’s God, and praying 
together. 

“Then burn down the weaver’s house!” 
the village people yelled. “Burn it down! 
Stone the weavers! Destroy their house! 
Tear their cotton into shreds! Bah, we 
have had enough of these Christians. Let 
us chase them out of town.” 

So that you could have seen a very 
dreadful sight that Sunday morning, for 
a hut was blazing and crackling and 
smoking, and another family was home- 
less and hungry and out of work. Dozens 
of little children looked at the faces of 
their parents, wondering what it all 
meant. Ah, it meant that it was hard 
work to become Christians in India! 
India did not like it! India had no use 
for new ways. 

But through all the horror of fire and 
persecution Devasahayam acted like a 
pillar: “I will not bend the knee to an 
idol! Everybody’s God will care for me! 
His Bible especially says ‘Blessed are 
those who are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Well, if they kill us we shall 
have God’s kingdom of heaven to go to! 
If they let us live, then we will go out- 
side the village walls with the outcastes 
and worship God there.” 

“Ah-ha!” roared the villagers. “You 
wouldn’t dare go and live with the out- 
castes, Devasahayam. Surely a _ high 
caste merchant would never live with 
such scum as the outcastes.” 

“Watch me!” he said; and on Monday 
morning they saw him living with the 
outcastes. To tell the truth the outcastes 
did not like it very much, at first. They 
were afraid! But the thing they dreaded 
never happened; the merchant never 


“for if you all rested, then you would ¢ 


ve 
“a 
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kicked them nor abused them; he n 
put on airs or bossed them around, 
was gentle and kind and poor. Oh, h 
poor he was! For he had no goods t 
sell any more, he had no stall in the 
market place. There were days wk 
not a member of that family ever had 
enough to eat. . 
“It is a frightful thing to be a Chris 
tian,” some of the outcastes said. 
“Oh, but see how quiet and gentle a 
happy he seems. See how sure he is ha 
his new God will make everything right 
Indeed, you can see for yourself ¢ 
never was a man more closely watched 
than Devasahayam. Morning, noon, ané 
night people spoke about the special lo. 
of peace that shone in his eyes and 
the eyes of his family. And the 
thing anyone knew, the outcastes 
lived all around him were keeping Sun. 
day just as he kept it—men and women 
boys and girls. It was a lovely sight fe 
our missionary on the Sunday morning 
he rode into that village. 7 
“Do you come from the Sunday Vi 
lage of Dry Wells, Sahib?” people askec 
him. 
“Yes, that is where I live, and I have 
heard how you have treated Devas: 
hayam and his family. The eréate 
in heaven wonders at your wickedness 
for I ask you—is there any man amon 
you as good as Devasahayam? Is there 
any other man as gentle? Is there an 
other man with such peace in his eye 
You would do well to copy Da 
hayam, every one of you! For he is ve 
dear to the heart of the one true God.” 
“Oh!” said the villagers in an awt 
duet. Then somebody said the one thin 
that everybody was thinking: “Sahib, 
we should get down into this new r 
ligion, we would have to rest one de 
in seven, I suppose. Well, while we w 
resting some other man would ge 
better of us! He would earn our wage 
He would steal our places.” 
“Not so,” said the missionary quietly 


be equals, and no man could outd 
another.” So that is the way it cam 
pass that instead of being twenty miles 
from Sunday, Sunday came to stay 
that village forever; for every mat 
woman and child was touched,—touche 
by the sight of Devasahayam, the me 
chant who for the sake of Everybody 
God was willing to lose house and bus 
ness and possessions. 

“We need a religion like that o1 
selves.” 

“What a religion! We want to g 
down into it. We want to learn all abe 
it. We want to learn soon! We @ 
hungry for it! Weare starved for it!” j 

Grown men hugged each other f 
sheer joy! Women cried! Little 
dren laughed. It was the thing abo 


(Continued on page 903) 
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Young Pesple and Kingdom Service 


| Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


i 


I-oway! 
Twelve days of real spiritual uplift and 
appy fellowship together. That was 
br 1925 assembly. What a joyous time 
had! There on the banks of the dear 
| Iowa river we gathered some 2000 
‘ong for inspiration, to learn better to 
Wrk for him and for clean, wholesome 
7 ireation. 
yAt 6:15 each morning a large group 
jetly found its way to the young peo- 
’s building for the “morning watch.” 
ore our hearts were filled with inspira- 
fin and courage. Nor did we forget at 
Is time to pay allegiance to our Chris- 
in flag and the flag of our country. 
ter each evening service were held 
rer-to-be-forgotten “sing fests,” where 
under the skies we spent a few mo- 
ynts, singing hymns of praise and 
ening to short messages of helpful- 
5s before we bade one another good- 
Drht. Thus, we began and closed each 
ly—talking with him. Can you wonder 
it the splendid conduct of so large a 
bwd was characterized as marvelous? 
4 keen interest was shown in the new 
sembly course of our denomination in 
sich certain courses are taken for 
‘dit. Close to 100 persons won certifi- 
‘es signifying at least twenty hours of 
ss work and a notebook up to stand- 
Many splendid courses were offered 
fi missionary education, Sunday-school 
I rk, young people’s work, etc. In fact, 
department of church life was without 
[methods course. And what a privi- 
lee to work and play with our splendid 
fiulty! 
Sor the kiddies a real vacation church 
ool was held on the grounds which 
ched an enrolment of close to ninety. 
Jother outstanding feature was the 
foneer program” for the thirty-five 
ys in which they demonstrated what 
eal pioneer must be and do. Particu- 
ly did they live out the service side of 
lir program, doing the ushering and 
2ping the grounds in order. 
Vany a happy hour was spent on the 
iletic fields, the tennis court, playing 
ley ball and what not, and stunt night 
iS an evening brimful of fun with hu- 
irous stunts, and yet in many ways, 
il of deep reverence in picturing by 
‘ious stunts the need of our churches 
lay. 
‘Sunset meditations” were held out on 
hillside for an hour each day. With 
se and song and a message from 
sd’s Word, our spirits were tuned for 
i evening services which were charac- 
tized by a pageant, drama sermon, lec- 
e and educational addresses. 
ne evening was given over to “music 
ht.” A chorus choir of more than 100 
ces trained during the assembly and 
fisted by the Des Moines university 
pir gave a wonderful program of 


_ 
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sacred and secular selections among 
which was the much loved “Hailelujah 
Chorus” from the Messiah. Besides this, 
an orchestra was organized and ably as- 
sisted in the evening and Sunday services. 

At both Lord’s Day services, the 
crowds taxed the seating capacity of the 
poor old pavilion. Sunday-school classes 
for the various groups were held and 
during this hour the young people espe- 
cially successfully used the methods that 
had been suggested in the class room the 
days before. 

“Eats” were accompanied with pep and 
enthusiasm. We have some geniuses in 
the way of composers in our state if one 
is to judge by the many songs and yells. 
But the real, live cuckoo who entertained 
us at mealtime was indeed a welcome 
guest. 

Going to and from classes each day, 
we passed by “Happy halls.’ These 
were, true to their name, filled with over 
100 W. W. G. girls whose endeavors to 
be truly worth-while girls made them a 
real asset to assembly life. 

With such experiences did we come up 
to our closing day, not without a mingled 
feeling of joy and sadness that so soon 
our valued fellowship would cease. On 
this day, a number consecrated their lives 
to Christian service, not with great urg- 
ing, but by making the step naturally 
and giving the testimony that the call 
of the Master had come very clearly and 
definitely to them. In what more gra- 
cious way could the Lord have crowned 
our 1925 assembly than by calling spirit- 


filled young people into his service? 


—HELEN M. AULD. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for Sept. 13 


A leaflet, “William Carey,” which gives 
the main parts of Carey’s story, may be 
had for two cents from the literature de- 
partment of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation (New York City, Boston, 
Chicago, Los Angeles). 

On pages 365-371 of Burney’s “Histo- 
rical Sketches” and on pages 65-96 of 
Holcomb’s “Men of Might in India Mis- 
sions” you will find interesting accounts 
of Carey’s pioneering. 

If you look under “Carey” in an en- 
cyclopedia you may be rewarded. The 
encyclopedia, as well as the two books, 
may be had at almost any public library. 

An “eye-testing” time may make the 
meeting interesting. Have a number of 
large sheets of paper. On each one draw 
a picture representative of India. If you 
yourself cannot draw these, perhaps a 
friend can, or if this, too, is out of the 
question, you may be able to secure pic- 
tures from a book or paper. In drawing, 
however, an outline of the objects would 
suffice—just so the general idea may be 
gleaned from the drawing. 


These drawings might be of a widow 
of India burning with the body of-her 
dead husband; children being thrown 
into the Ganges; a Hindu in rags, cov- 
ered with sores; a Hindu kneeling down 
before an idol; a map of India, and any 
others which you may choose to add. 

In meeting, after a preliminary state- 
ment telling that their eyes were to be 
tested, exhibit these pictures one at a 
time, asking as you do so what the young 
people see. They will probably tell you, 
“A widow being burned,” or, “A child 
being thrown into the river,” or, “A 
beggar,” or, “A heathen,” or, “A map 
of India.” 

Then, one at a time, show these pic- 
tures again. As each one is shown, tell 
that although the young people see only 
what is represented on the drawing, 
William Carey saw more. For instance, 
instead of seeing a widow burning, Carey 
saw an evil practice which should be 
abolished; instead of seeing a child being 
thrown into the river, Carey saw the loss 
of many possibilities for good; instead 


of a beggar, Carey saw a human soul. 


in need; instead of a heathen, Carey saw 
a soul groping in darkness for the light; 
instead of a map, Carey saw a land filled 
with people worthy of every sacrifice he 
might render. 

Tell more of Carey’s vision and work. 
In concluding the young people may re- 
solve feally to “see” the people about 
them, to see them as Carey saw those 
in India, as Christ saw those round about 
him. 


(Continued from page 902) 

which missionaries write home to Amer- 
ica, the thing called a mass movement. 
It means a wonderful wave of joy carry- 
ing an entire tribe from heathendom into 
Christianity. But they all are hungry for 
facts, they all are starved for a fuller 
understanding—so they turn to us for 
help. 

“Just send us teachers!” they beg. So 
I turn to you Chimney Corner boys and 
girls and ask you—did you know that 
there are thousands upon thousands of 
just such people still waiting and wait- 
ing and waiting: For you? For me? 
And our help? 


“Behaving the Bible’ Contest 
Dear Boys and Girls: 

It has been very interesting sorting out 
the judgments you have made in regard 
to the contest papers. The tragic part 
of it was that no two of you seemed to 
think alike until yesterday morning, when 
two belated letters came and gave opin- 
ions agreeing with another opinion, so 
that at last I can announce that the 
winners are E. R. R. (Ernest R. Rich- 
ards) of Duluth and C. B. S. (Clara Belle 
Spencer) of Troy, Pa. The book prizes 
have already been mailed to these two. 


Among Ourselves 


Vermont Letter 
By W. A. DAvIson 


The Baptist denomination and the 
cause of righteousness in general has met 
a great loss in the decease of Henry 
Bond of Brattleboro, Vt. Just returned 
from the Seattle convention, Mr. Bond 
went to the New England sanatarium, 
Melrose, Mass., for an operation for 
hernia. He was making a good recovery 
when stricken Thursday night, the sixth, 
with cerebral hemorrhage. He lingered 
unconscious until Sunday, when he went 
home. Mr. Bond was born in Ware, 
Mass., July 7, 1856, a son of Benjamin 
and Louise Eaton Bond. He graduated 
from Massachusetts Agricultural college 
in 1876 and in 1881 married Emma A. 
Hardy of Waltham, Mass. After her 
death, he married Alison E. Cant of Galt, 
Ontario, in 1900, who survives him and 
has the loving sympathy of his many 
friends. Mr. Bond’s business life was 
spent with the Waltham Watch com- 
pany and the American Radiator com- 
pany. In 1905 he retired and for the 
past twenty years gave his time and abil- 
ity to Christian work in the local church, 
in state conventions and in the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Mr. Bond was for- 
merly president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and at the time of his de- 
cease was a member of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation and of the 
Foreign Mission Board. He traveled ex- 
tensively in the interests of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. He was a member 
of the board of trustees of the Vermont 
State Convention and. of Vermont acad- 
emy; also president of the board of 
trustees of Leland and Gray academy. 
He was a man of strong convictions and, 
before everything else, was intensely 
interested in the evangelistic work of the 
denomination. He had been for several 
years, and was at the time of his decease, 
chairman of the state evangelistic com- 
mittee for Vermont. His funeral was 
held in the Baptist church, Brattleboro, 
Vt., Dr. Albert H. Gage, his pastor, con- 
ducting the service. assisted by Drs. 
W. A. Davison, W. H. Bowler, P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, Hugh A. Heath and Clark T. 
Brownell. Burial was in the family lot 
at Waltham, Mass. 

The North Springfield church, Rev. 
William C. Dudley, pastor, is greatly 
encouraged in all departments of the 
church work. Recently a daily vacation 
Bible school with fifty-four pupils was 
held for three weeks and increased in 
interest and enthusiasm. This school 
was under the direction of Miss Carrie A. 
Upham, director of religious education, 
and the pastor. The teachers were Saye 
unteer workers, three of whom had 
previously attended the training school 
at Vermont academy, Saxtons River, Vt. 
The school closed Friday evening, July 
24, with an exhibition of the handicraft 
ae of the pupils and a demonstration 


of the work done during the study 
sessions. 

The East Dover church, Rev. C. O. 
Dunham, pastor, with other friends, 
gathered on the shores of Rock River 
on a recent Sunday afternoon and wit- 
nessed seven persons confess their faith 
in Christ by baptism. It was a beautiful 
sight to see father, son and daughter go- 
ing into the water together, completing 
the family, as the wife and mother was 
already a member of the church. Mrs. 
Helen S. Waterbury and her daughters, 
Grace and Gladys, recently presented to 
the East Dover church forty copies of 
the new Baptist “Praise Book” as a me- 
morial to Rev. Willard E. Waterbury 
and Ralph E. Waterbury. 

Rey. Thomas Davison, who for nearly 
thirteen years has been doing faithful 
and efficient work at East Poultney, has 
tendered his resignation to take effect 
Aug. 30 in order to accept the hearty and 
unanimous call extended him by the Wil- 
mington church, where he begins his 
labor Sept. 1. Pastor and Mrs. Davison 
have done splendid work on every field 
where they have been located and with 
the hearty and intelligent support of the 
Wilmington people will see much for 
good accomplished at Wilmington. Sun- 
day, Aug. 9, three were received into the 
East Poultney church by baptism and it 
is expected that others will follow before 
the close of the pastorate. 


CHARLES H. 
MUNITY 


RICKMAN, PASTOR COM- 
BAPTIST CHURCH, HERMOSA 
BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Rev. D. Vandervoet, pastor at West 
Charleston, recently received two by 
baptism. Rev. A. Cecil Dixon, Norton 
Mills, also recently received two. Pastor 
Dixon has formed a men’s Bible class | 
which meets Thursday evenings and is | 
well attended. The interior of the church | 
at Norton Mills has been redecorated. 


God-Given Grit | 
By CuHaArLEs H. BARKER | 

On Dec. 1, 1922, by request of Mime | 
state convention board, Evangelist | 
Charles H. Rickman went to the First 
church of Hermosa Beach, Calif., fo | 
prepare that small and somewhat dis- 
couraged body of believers for a revival 
effort and a building enterprise. It was 
a most difficult undertaking and required | 
much faith, persistence and sacrifice, but. 
God richly rewarded the efforts of his | 
servant by wonderfully blessing and 
greatly prospering his arduous labor e 
love. 

During this short pastorate, fhe | 
church received more than 100 new | 
members and the Sunday school became 
very active and quite aggressive in 
Christian service. Among the new re 
cruits to engage in the work on this” 
fleld were some of the best and most 
influential people of the community. 
Three active young people’s societies 
were organized and an intense interest 
maintained throughout Mr. Rickman’s 
ministry. He is especially fine as a 
worker and organizer among the young 
He is sound in doctrine, safe and sane 
in method, and the young people were 
wonderfully developed under his leader- 
ship. 

A large and beautiful church home 
was erected and occupied during his pas- 
torate, although not quite finished or 
furnished. It is a lasting monument to 
the untiring efforts of this energetic 
worker—a_ splendid workshop well 
adapted in every way to the purposes 
for which it was designed. At the time a 
of the pastor’s resignation, a campaign, — 
directed by Dr. W. F. Harper, the com- 
petent executive secretary of the con- 
vention board, to raise $10,000 to fur- 
nish this magnificent structure was un 
der way with encouraging prospects of 
success. To be fully appreciated, the 
interior of this edifice must be seen. 
It is three stories high, has a large audi- 
torium with balcony, office and recep- 
tion rooms, a fine basement with a la 
gymnasium, a kitchen with up-to-da 
equipment, a combination dining-room, — 
church school departments and class- 
rooms. The church-school departments, 
upstairs and down, are so arranged that 
in case of an emergency 1800 scholars 
and teachers can be accommodated in 
the building. The t:arge baptistry, with 
its glass front and the beautifully paint 
ed River-Jordan scene, adds to the charm 
of the surroundings. 

The pastor resigned, taking effect Jul fs 


Pie ain to enter the evangelistic field. 
‘. Rickman is an indefatigable worker, 
well-educated man, an able preacher of 
ie Word, a cultured musician, a fine 
jloist, a good chorister, capable of 
ading and instructing a chorus choir, 
‘man of extensive travels and is there- 
‘re resourceful, instructive and enter- 
ining as a speaker. 

‘Young Rickman was converted when 
fit nine years of age. Soon after his 


ysnversion he felt the call of God to 


E 


ae work of the gospel ministry and 
t once began to make preparation for 
that he believed to be his life’s work. 
le was graduated from high school, 
20k the first two years of his college 
ourse in the University of Redlands, 
nd graduated from the Des Mopinec 
Jniversity in Iowa, receiving the de- 
ree of B. A. from that institution. Be- 
ig the son of a poor man, he had 
work his way through college. Having 
Oo means, he walked from Chicago to 
oston, where he worked with pick and 
hovel to earn money to enter the New- 
on Theological seminary. He worked 
nd preached his way through this in- 
titution, receiving the degree of B. D. 
Te was ordained in the First Baptist 
hurch of Long Beach, Calif., while still 
1 the seminary, that he might be ready 
2 serve Uncle Sam in any capacity 
thatsoever, if called to the defense of 
he colors. He rendered valuable as- 
istance to the boys in camp who were 
waiting the call to active service across 
e seas. After graduating from the 
eminary, he went to England and took 
special course in Westhill Training 
ollege, an institution for the prepara- 
on of specialists in Sunday school and 
oung people’s work. Graduating from 
lis institution, he went all over Eng- 
ind and into Scotland and Wales, where 
e familiarized himself with the cus- 
oms and habits of the people. Later 
€ was employed by the United States 
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Army in France as watchman and con- 
voyer of the sacred dust of our hon- 
ored dead. He assisted in shipping the 
bodies of thousands of the boys who 
made the supreme sacrifice for human 
rights and liberty. At times he would 
have as high as 1200 or 1500 in his care 
and keeping. This work took him to 
all parts of the American front, also 
through Belgium and Holland and other 
countries. Leaving France, he spent 
some time in Egypt and Palestine on 
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his trip around the world. He visited 
the Methodist, Congregational and Bap- 
tist mission fields in Ceylon, India, 
Burma, China, Korea and Japan, gain- 
ing much valuable information thereby. 

Since his return to this country he 
has spent his time in further qualify- 
ing himself for the service of the Mas- 
ter by doing evangelistic and church 
work in Southern California. He is now 
open for engagements anywhere in the 
United States. He is a member of Dr. 
J. Whitcomb Brougher’s church. His 
permanent address is Temple Baptist 
church, Fifth and Olive Streets, Los An- 
geles, California. 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
By ALBert H, FINN 


To live in peace and harmony in a 
great cosmopolitan and industrial city is 
an intense social problem. Where there 
are so many different racial and nation- 
istic groups in close juxtiposition, each 
with its peculiar ambitions and concepts 
along political, social and religious lines, 
it cannot be otherwise. Detroit has re- 
cently come very near a race riot over 
the color line. Ambitious negroes who 
desired and purchased homesites in 
rather exclusive white neighborhoods 
were treated to riotous demonstrations 
that might easily have resulted in serious 
consequences if prompt police protection 
had not been given and wise counsels 
obtained. 
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The negro population of Detroit has 
grown so rapidly that wonder is often 
expressed that the necessary residential 
adjustments have not caused more such 
resentful demonstrations and even seri- 
ous conflicts. Our religious and social 
agencies have been awake to the critical 
situations. An earnest effort has been 
made all along for mutual understand- 
ings, and the injection of the Christian 
spirit wherever friction was apparent. 
This has fallen with peculiar responsi- 
bility upon the Baptist brethren, so large 
a percentage of the negro migrants being 
Baptist in their religious faith. 

There is a growing appreciation of the 
great value of adequate houses of wor- 
ship and educated and _ consecrated 
ministry for our negro churches. The 
Detroit Baptist Union has already done 
a large service along these lines, but 
much more must be done—is being done. 
No less than eight or ten building and 
enlargement projects are on for the 
negro Baptist churches this year. 

The daily vacation Bible schools have 
spread with remarkable results among 
our negro Baptist churches. Rev. Lee 
T. Clay has led in this important work 
in addition to his pastoral work at Peace 
Baptist church. 

The commodious frame building for 
the Gratiot Avenue church was dedicated 
on Sunday, Aug. 9, Rev. John E. Smith, 
general director for Michigan, preaching 
the sermon. The building was filled. It 
is located on George street just off 
Gratiot avenue near the Seven Mile road, 
in a choice new residential district. Rev. 
H. C. Trabert, the pastor, came to this 
new field less than a year ago with no 
plant or group behind him. The new 
building and site represents a value of 
nearly $20,000 with a Bible school of over 
100 and a rapidly growing church. 

Sunday, Aug. 16, there was dedicated 
anew a frame church building in Lincoln 
Park that was recently purchased from 
our M. E. brethren. Our struggling 
mission has within the year grown into 
a fine Bible school and a flourishing 
church with a plant worth nearly $10,000. 
Rey. A. Richardson is pastor. 


The village of Wayne lies less than. 
twenty miles from the city hall of De- 
troit. It is an old settled community on 
the main line of the Michigan Central 
and the Pere Marquette railroads. It isi 
strategically located and only recently 
is beginning to receive the consideration 
that rightfully belongs to it. There is, 
every indication of remarkable growth! 
along industrial lines in the near future. 
The Baptist church has passed through: 
many discouragements but now under 
the leadership of Rev. J. W. Johnson, is, 
making worthy advance. Twenty-one 
new members have been received since 
May 1. 

The Russian Baptist church in Mame 
tramck (a city within the confines of 
Detroit) at last has come through griev- 
ous trials into the sunshine of prosperity. 
Rev. Nestor A. Nesdoly came in April 
and now all are busy and happy, with: 
nineteen baptized within the past four 
months. 


This has been the greatest year in the 
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number of vacation Bible schools in Bap- 
tist churches. The Second Roumanian 
had a school with 300; the Russian had a 
school with 294, of which 240 were from 
non-Protestant homes. Who can meas- 
ure the value of these four weeks of 
intensive Bible study for these impres- 
sionable children? I might tell of almost 
unbelievable antagonisms from _ other 
faiths, notably Catholics, but why do it? 
God has signally used these schools. Our 
times are in his hands. Again the Bap- 
tists had as many schools as all the other 
communions combined. We are happy 
that our brethren are year by year in- 
creasing their number and appreciation 
ef this summer gospel agency. 

The quarterly meeting of the board of 
managers of the Detroit Baptist Union 
wes held on Tuesday evening, Aug. 11, 
with an attendance quite double the Au- 
gust meeting a year ago. Doctor Gleiss 
gave a deeply interesting report of the 
Seattle convention and of his visit to 
Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


Construction contracts have been let 
and rapid progress is already being made 
on the new Tabernacle brick structure 
for the Hazel Park church, on the Nine 
Mile road. The former frame structure 
burned earlier in the year. Rev. H. Sorg, 
the pastor, is deservingly popular. 

It is expected that ground will be 
broken this month for the new building 
for Maranatha church on Dexter boule- 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission 8o- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Bxecu- 
tive Secretary, 23 Bast 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Buptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missien Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs, Mary E. Bloomer, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 


Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paidel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, ‘ 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 
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vard at Davison road. This is a choice 
new residential neighborhood with great 
possibilities. The finished property will 
be worth $100,000. Rev. W. W. Mc- 
Master is the pastor under whose leader- 
ship the work is going forward. 

Detroit Baptists have ambitious plans 
that will begin to mature in September. 
The growth of the metropolitan area is 
really marvelous, which fact is a religious 
and denominational challenge of the first 
magnitude. 


Notes From St. Louis 
By J. L. Watson 


The Missouri Baptist assembly met 
Aug. 10-20, on the Heights at Ironton. 
The attendance was fair and the work 
done was of high order. Dr. H. A. Porter 
of the Third church, St. Louis, was the 
assembly pastor. Several other St. Louis 
pastors and quite a few others from the 
city were in attendance. 

Dr. Ryland Knight of Nashville, Tenn., 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
Delmar church of St. Louis. He has ac- 
cepted the call, has resigned the pas- 
torate of Immanuel Baptist church in 
Nashville and will be on his new field 
the second Sunday in September. Doctor 
Knight was recently married and so will 
have a helper on his new field. 

The Second church is still without a 
pastor, though it is seeking diligently to 
locate a man on that important field, 

Dr. H. A. Porter of the Third church 
has returned from his vacation and will 
be in his pulpit most of the Sundays in 
August. The Third is numerically by 
far the largest church in the city and has 
been for many years. 

Pastor J. L. Watson of the Grand 
Avenue church and Rev. Roy P. Perkins 
of the Antioch church exchanged pulpits 
the last Sunday in July. Antioch is a fine 
old country church a few miles out in St. 
Louis county. The church has a good 
house of worship and should do a fine 
work in the future under the leadership 
of Brother Perkins. 3 

Bethel church is just completing a new 
$30,000 building. Rev. J. W. McAtee is 
pastor. This is about the sixth church 
house he has erected during his ministry. 
A revival meeting will be held in the new 
house in October with Rev. F. A. Lowry, 
pastor at Tower Grove, as helper. 

Missouri had its full quota of delegates 
to the Southern Baptist convention at 
Memphis. There were about 325 from 
the state. Only about twenty from Mis- 
souri attended the Northern Baptist con- 
vention, due to the distance. 

St. Louis Baptists suffered a great loss 
recently in the death of three outstand- 
ing laymen—H. G. Craft and Marshall 
Hall of the Delmar church, and John 
Gallop of the Compton Heights church; 
also L. S. Parker of Jefferson City, who 
died a few weeks ago, was much inter- 
ested in Baptist affairs in St. Louis. The 
denomination throughout the state will 
miss these outstanding and upstanding 
laymen. 

Southwest church, Rev. W. E. Darrow, 
pastor, will soon have a new house of 
worship located at Scanlan avenue and 
Watson road, one of-the most strategic 


The new building will be a block or 
east of the old location. Plans for { 
new house have just been completed, 

Kingshighway church, Rey. A 
Rendleman, pastor, became self-sup 
ing July 1. It has been receiving 
from the St. Louis mission board 
since the erection of its new house 
eral years ago, and now we all extend 
congratulations upon its growth 
progress. 

Rev. W. L. Nash has been pastor at 
Maplewood church for the past twent 
six years, and is still going strong. T 
church too is expecting to erect a 
church house within the near future, 
majority of the members favor plac 
the new building on the old locati 
although the church owns a fine lot jj 
another section of the city. Bro 
Nash is also the president of the St 
Louis Baptist Ministers’ Conferenee 
which meets each Monday at 10:30 a. m 
except during July and August. ; 

The Indian Prairie church, a ru 
work, was organized in 1833. Railr 
were built, new towns were located 
new churches were organized in th 
three in number. This seemed to m 
it unnecessary to keep up the mo 
church, so on Aug. 2 that old church 
disbanded. Such is the new order of 
things. » 

J. L. Watson has been on the Grand 
Avenue field more than twenty- 
months. During that time ninety-sey, 
new members have been received. 
auditorium has been redecorated 
summer and the church hopes to be 
to decorate the other rooms soon.” 

Pastors R. K. Kelly of Lafayette P. 
J. F. Breen of Tabernacle, F. A. Low 
of Tower Grove, Oliver Shank of 
Fourth, J. F. Reagan of Calvary, 
possibly others are away on their vy: 
tions. W. A. Pegg of the Temple, H 
Porter of the Third and Doctor W 
side of Euclid have already returne 
from their rest period. 


Danish Baptist General — 
Conference 
By I. FREDMUND 
The Danish Baptist General Confet- 
ence met recently in Harlangiae 
where the conference was organized 
teen years ago. Danish Baptists hay 
however, carried on missionary wofl 
in this country for almost seventy years 
but were divided into state and district 
conferences until 1910. This, the eig 
general conference, was one of unus 
importance, the most pressing qu 
tion being the future of the Danish The 
ological seminary. The dean, Dr. N 
Lawdahl, passed away last spring, leav 
ing a vacancy that is extremely diff 
cult to fill at the present. Follow 
several sessions of discussions it wa 
finally decided to bring about an affilia 
tion with’ the Northern. Baptist Th 
logical seminary of Chicago, asking 
Des Moines university to consider 
existing contract terminated. The 
filiation with Des Moines university ha 
been most pleasant and helpful, and i 


ti 
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with deep regret that this step was 
ken, but it seemed to be necessary. 

In the rules: concerning the Danish 
msion and aid fund several: important 
wanges were made and _ information 
ven that the cooperation with the M. 
M. fund of the Northern Baptist Con- 
“yntion is giving much satisfaction. An- 
her important change was made in the 
rlaws of the conference, making it 
yssible not only to use the mission fund 
ir missionary work in new fields and 
ir sending out missionaries, but also 
assist weaker churches in carrying 
it the local work. In the staff of gen- 
al workers, Evangelist L. E. Petersen 
id H. H. Sorensen, missionary to Mon- 
ina. were reelected. Rev. N. L. Chris- 
‘imsen, the general missionary, who 
is worked faithfully for forty years. 
esented his resignation and was ap- 
yinted special representative. He was 
so elected honorary president in the 
ace of Rev. H. A. Reichenbach, who 
yssed away a few months ago. As gen- 
Gal missionary Rev. M. A. Wesgaard 
as nominated. Another addition was 
‘jade to the staff by electing Miss Esther 
arsen of Audubon, Iowa, as B. Y. P. UJ. 
ssionary and gospel singer. The Na- 
pnal B. Y. P. U. (Danish) is respon- 
ole for half of the salary of Miss Lar- 
sn and the Danish General Ladies’ Aid 
is for several years paid half of the 
‘lary of the missionary in Montana. 


The statistical secretary, I’ Fredmund 
fesented an interesting report and 
ive a brief review of the statistics for 
de past ten years. According to this 
iport the Danish Baptists in America 
imber 4155, the highest number in its 
‘tstory. In spite of the fact that a num- 
Ir of new churches have been organ- 
ed the last ten years, there are fewer 
‘urches today, owing to the condition 
‘tat several of the Danish churches 
ive become “American.” Our Ameri- 
n churches are also in other wavs 
faping the benefit of the faithful and 
crificial work carried on by the Dan- 
1 Baptists. It was further stated that. 
tring this period (1914-1925), a sum of 
$50.000 had been paid by the Danish 
Wurches to the work of the various 
merican mission societies and that over 
00.000 had been contributed to the 
‘inds of the Danish General Conference. 
rer $1,000,000 has been paid during 
le last ten years by Danish Baptists 
ir local and missionary work. The 
esent valuation of church property is 
ound $375,000 compared with $160.00) 

fh years ago. A fine evangelistic spirit 
ds prevailed in the churches. More 
lan 2010 believers have been baptized 
ice 1914. 


Several other matters of great inter- 
t were presented at the conference. 
the sessions being occupied to the 
Init. The services of the presiding 
airman, Mr. A. E. Carlsen, Albert Lea, 
inn., were spoken of highly. 

Among the resolutions passed were 
lose expressing gratitude to the Amer; 
in Baptist Home Mission society and 
| the superintendent of evangelism. 
dctor Stilwell, for cooperation and 
hancial support given to the work of 


the conference evangelist, and to the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation for 
the generous support extended in mis- 
sionary work. 

Officers elected were: President, Mr. 
D. H. Christians, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dent, Rey. J. E. Christiansen, Milltown, 
Wis.; statistical and corresponding sec- 
retary, Rev. I. Fredmund, Albert Lea, 
Minn.; treasurer, Rev. Jacob Anderson, 
Humboldt, Iowa; recording secretary, 
Rev. A. J. Esperson, Newell, Iowa; as- 
sistant secretary, Rev. Axel Hanson, In- 
dependence, Iowa. Members of the board 
cf ‘rnstees; L. Larsen, Harlan, Iowa; 
J. C. Jensen, Clarks Grove, Minn.; A. E. 
Carlsen, Albert Lea, Minn.; M. A. Wes- 
gaard, Alta, Iowa. Trustees serving for 
another term: A. E. Lunn, Cedar Falls, 
Ia.; J. D. Vinding, Cedar Falls, Ia.: Rev. 
A. W. Warren, Clarks Grove, Minn.; 
Rev. A. L. N. Sorenson, Racine, Wis. 
The president for the General Ladies’ 
Aid is Mrs. A. E. Carlsen, Albert Lea, 
Minn.; secretary, Mrs. I. Fredmund, Al- 
bert Lea, Minn.: treasurer, Mrs. John 
Jensen, Elk Horn, Iowa. The president 
for the Danish National B. Y. P. U. is 
Rev. A. J. Espersen, Newell, Iowa. 

The next general conference will be 
held in Albert Lea, Minn., in Septem- 
ber, 1927. 


Nebraska Letter 
By R. R. Coon 

The Young People’s Assembly meet- 
ing in Grand Island closed Aug. 2. Rev. 
C. W. Miller, pastor-at-large, had been 
asked to secure a program and see that 
it was carried out. The work was well 
done. One who has attended state con- 
ventions in Nebraska regularly for 
twenty-five years stated that this was 
perhaps the best meeting Nebraska Bap- 
tists have held; others voiced the same 
opinion. The number registered was 321, 
total number in attendance over 500, the 
ambitious goal named. Nearly fifty 
ministers were present and delegates 
from a large proportion of the churches. 


. A mention of the various speakers and 


topics would be simple, but to indicate 
some prominent features may be of 
greater interest and value. 


Studies of the Church 


These were varied and by numerous 
speakers. Startling were some of the 
problems suggested and the answers 
given. Fifty per cent of our member- 
ship add nothing to the force of the 
church. What are we doing to remedy 
that stupendous error? How solemn is 
church relationship, but how lightly is it 
considered? Do churches know in a real 
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sense their communities? One pastor 
gave a splendid “survey” of his church 
complete and practical, far superior ‘to 
such a study by some “expert” in the 
business who comes and goes. 


Devotional Services 
The chapel exercise each day (to which 
all came), led by a Nebraska pastor, was 
devotional. The life of Christ, from his 
baptism to Calvary, subjects of present- 
day importance, was given considera- 
tion, endorsed by careful thought and 
thrilling presentation. The sunset service, 
with rare exposition and practical study 
of Scripture incidents, finely supplement- 
ed the morning hours of worship—all 
bringing rich improvement to mind and 
spirit. 
Prophet and Preacher 
Most interesting and apt studies were 
those reviewing the lives and messages 
of the. old prophets. With intellectual 
fire that was almost contagious, a 
scholarly professor described the duties 
and dangers of the prophets, description 
that, in great measure, is true today of 
God’s minister who has a real message. 
Though methods change with time, the 
true herald and needy humanity are the 
same. 
The Missionary Idea 
By many teachers the meaning, the ex- 
tent, the needs, the success of missionary 
endeavor wese enlarged and illustrated. 


How sublime a work it is this striking. 


thought indicates: Should Aristotle re- 
turn to earth he would be most impressed 
by the fact of men carrying their religion 
to foreign lands. 

“Challenge of the Cross” 

This brief pageant was a_ powerful 
representafion of those who say: “I. will 
follow thee—but”. Immediately a per- 
sonal appeal was made for higher life 
and service to which twenty - four 
young people promptly responded. At 
the next service similar appeal was made 
and twenty more gave personal and 
public testimony to a purpose to live 
and serve the Saviour. It was a most 
impressive scene; sixty-two in all joined 
this confessing company. Some one on 
the platform made this hopeful state- 
ment: “This ought to mean the beginning 
of state-wide revival work”. May it 
be so. 

Evangelism 


Naturally and easily this subject was 


given prominence. Pastors and our state- 


evangelist and successful workers from 
South Dakota and Colorado brought ad- 
dresses of value, words of caution, 
lessons of information and thoughts of 
hope and promise. True evangelism is 
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WI.—Training for Advanced Scholarship. Graduate Course. 


Degrees of Th.M. or Ph.D, 
Address, 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., 
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Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 
Seminary and University. 


Seminary and University. 
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the main purpose and object of all our 

work; the beginning of the Christian 

life and progress in the Christian life. 
Not on the Program 

The death of W. J. Bryan had special 
recognition. Dr. E. F. Jorden had been 
chaplain of the regiment commanded by 
Mr. Bryan. He presented a memorial 
resolution which the assembly voted to 
send to Mrs. Bryan. At the hour of the 
funeral on Friday all services were at 
rest a few moments. Word was received 
of the severe illness of I. W. Carpenter 
of Omaha, a strong patron of the college. 
Doctor Southerland and others spoke oi 
Mr. Carpenter’s helpful service. 

The permanent council was called to 
consider the qualifications of Harold F. 
Damion, pastor at Maxwell. Three mem- 
bers of the committee were present but 
a good number were invited to attend. 
A most satisfactory statement was made 
by Mr. Damon and the body voted to 
ask the church at Maxwell to ordain 
him. That examination would have given 
Mr. Damon fine recognition by the com- 
munity if held where he is pastor, the 
appropriate place. 


West China Letter 


By Joe TAYLOR 


We are living through strenuous 
times. From day to day one cannot 
tell just what will happen. Anyone 
wanting thrills only has to come to 
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China and live anywhere within the 
bounds of the republic. Even the 
ubiquitous globe-trotter can get the full 
value of his money and go away be- 
wildered, if he will leave his steamer 
anywhere on the China coast. He will 
be the man to explain things to those 
who stay at home. He can tell you that 
things are upside down and that the 
Chinese and westerners don’t under- 
stand each other. 

What is it all about? Well, some of 
the readers of THE Baptist can tell you, 
for they may have seen the reports of 
the row in Shanghai. Up here, under 
the roof of the world, we have had all 
kinds of reports of what happened in 
Shanghai. Out of all these rumors and 
bits of news, one can cull a few facts 
which help to clear the fog and allow 
one to take his bearings. Something 
like the following took place. Some Chi- 
nese workmen were ill-treated in a Jap- 
anese mill and one of them was killed 
by a Japanese foreman. The students 
in Shanghai tried to help the workmen 
to get redress and attended the funeral 
of the dead workman. After that they 
attempted to circulate literature and 
make speeches in the International set- 
tlement. The police attempted to stop 
this and a mob collected. 
police tried to quiet the crowd and drove 
them away from the police station. But 
the mob increased and the police were 
very few in number. Some men in the 
mob began to cry, “Kill the foreigner,” 
and succeeded in driving them towards 
the police station. Two or three police 
were knocked down and the mob tried 
to get their pistols from them. The 
police at that time had not drawn their 
weapons. But as the mob succeeded in 
pushing them nearer to the entrance to 
the police station and there was dan- 
ger of the building being taken by the 
mob, the leader of the police gave the 
order to fire and as a result nine per- 
sons were killed. Others were wounded. 

So far as one can ascertain the facts, 
that is in brief what happened. On the 
following Monday (the first part hap- 
pened on a Saturday afternoon), anoth- 
er fight took place between the stu- 
dents and the police. The latter tried 
to keep back the crowd by playing the 
fire hose on them, but there not being 
a sufficient force of water, they were 
unable to do so. Again the order to fire 
was given and some more persons were 
killed. These two affrays have been re- 
ported in the public press, both Chinese 
and foreign, but very differently inter- 
preted. An international commission is 
to take evidence, and before this reaches 
the public eye, some decision will have 
been given. 


In the old days of the empire, it would 
have taken weeks to get this news up 
here in Szechuan; but now it comes in 
a day or two and so we are dragged into 
this unfortunate affair. The students of 
Chengtu have taken up the cause of their 
brothers in Shanghai and have organized 
for fight. They planned and carried 
through a monster parade and then in 
one of the public spaces had much 
speechifying and  passed_ resolutions. 


Then the: 


Foreigners were asked to allow their 
servants to attend the parade; and g9 
our household took to democratic 
simplicity got meals and washed dishes, 
If the students know when to stop, they 
will go no farther than this. But it is 
one of the unfortunate phases of such. 
affairs as this that those who organize 
them and get them going lose control 
of them and unforeseen things happen, 
One can sympathize with the good in- | 
tentions of the students and their worthy 
motives; but some of their methods tax | 
the paicnce of sober-minded folk. Much 
vilification is spread abroad. Facts are 
held back or warped in the telling | 
Hatred is engendered and deeds are com- 
mitted that all rue afterwards. The. 
average age of these students is well 
under twenty. In a western land they 
would be in the classroom attending to” 
their studies. But in China they are im 
the street and market-place, because 
other people will not undertake this work. 
The merchants fear for their trade and 

keep quiet until that is endangered when 
they shut up shop and go on strike. The 

farmers are interested in their crops and 
will rise in rebellion when they fear that 
they will lose them or have to pay intol- 
erable taxes. The soldiers are hirelings 

and -want to be sure that their wages — 
will be paid. If they are not, they can 
resort to looting and get what they can 
The officials, with very rare exceptions, 
are interested in their own affairs and 
seek to outwit one another and thus get 

the plums of office. No, there is no body 

of Chinese that thinks in terms of public 

affairs as much as the students do. Um 
fortunately, they are not prepared to 
think straight. They are smarting under 

wrongs and indignities which they fully 
believe have been thrust upon them by 
western nations. They seem to see no 

way out but by agitation which usually 
results in violent acts. Thus, while at 
the beginning they may have beenm in th 
right, before they have gone far they 
put themselves in the wrong. 3 


What will the end of all this be? ; 
is a bold man who will venture to 
prophesy. This nation is in the throes 
of a great revolution. Some people refer 
to the turn-over in 1911 as “the revolu- 
tion”, but the revolution started when 


unless war accompanies it. 
become accustomed to see 
patient man will have his 


years to come in China; but unless 
can keep pegging away at the job ol 
spreading the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus, he had better pack up and co 
home. He will not be here when Ch 
finally wins; but his nerves will be les 
tense on the other side of the Pacific. 
Ours is the quiet task of mediating the 
love and grace of God to this peo 
We need to get justice in the high pla 
clear thinking among the stude 
honesty among the merchants and peace 
and good-will through all the land. 
Chengtu, July 1, 1925. 
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Station WCOY 


“This is station WCOY (We Count On You), broad- 
casting from the third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., office 
of THE BAPTIST, at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


“Tonight we are to have the confession of a coriverted 
gink. We withhold the name as he may be a member of 
your church. This is he.” 


“Good evening, friends. I’m the gink that joined the 
church because my mother wanted me to do it. I never 
had any real heart in the church. It bored me almost to 
death. Yet I have gone through the motions and kept up 
appearances to save my face. 


“’m the gink who wouldn’t subscribe for THE 
BAPTIST until every one else had signed up. Then I 
took it to please the committee. Church papers bored me. 
If the truth were known, my preference was to read the 
newspapers and magazines. Still I knew I ought to read 
our church paper. I did read it more or less. I had to do 
it to keep up. 

“T’m the gink that found fault with the articles in the 
paper. I said they were a lot of bunk. I thought it was 
preacher or highbrow stuff. I imagined that I could write 
better ones. In fact I did write several and sent them in. 
The editor never printed them. He said they were crude 
and provincial. He was just hard-boiled, in my opinion. 

“I’m the gink who was always sore because the paper 
never wrote up the doings in our church. I thought that 
only the foreflushers got notice. I said that it was be- 
cause we lived in a hick town that the paper passed us up. 
When we paid last year’s coal bill and patched a leaky 
roof on the parsonage, the paper never said one word. 
When we had an oyster supper given by the ladies’ aid to 
raise money for the minister’s salary, I wrote it up and 
told who was there and how much each spent for soup, 
but the editor threw it into the waste-paper basket. I 
was sore. 


“I’m the gink who sent in the long obituary about my 
grandmother. She was a great church worker. Never 
missed prayer meeting. The obituary was only two col- 
umns long and the paper would not print it unless I paid 
for it. That fussed me up for a long time. 


“T’m the gink that was sore because some writer slurred 
the Republican party. I was sure he was a southern 
Democrat. I wrote a hot protest against giving so much 
notice to these southerners anyhow. But it didn’t do any 
good. 


“I’m the gink who kept insisting on getting the paper 


for $2 a year after our club ran out. I couldn’t see why 
I should pay $2.50 a year because somebody else stopped 
eaeoe it. I threatened to quit myself if I had to renew 
at $2.50. 


“I’m the gink who wrote several times and told you to 
stop the paper. You never did it. I found one of the 
letters six months afterward in my coat pocket. But I 
just let you wait. I let you dun me once or twice. Of 
course I knew that you needed the money and that it was 
expensive to mail out statements. But I said that it was 
not my funeral. 


“I’m the gink who kept harping about using denomi- 
national money to help get out THE BAPTIST. I 
thought it ought to stand or fall on its own receipts. 
Yet I bawled you out because you’didn’t give us a lot of 
free space. I once asked you to send a free copy for a 
year to Rev. J. Smith, seventy-two years old, and very 
poor. You wrote and suggested that it would be fine for 
me to pay for Mr. Smith’s copy. You had your nerve. 
I didn’t of course. But I was sore to think we had a de- 
nominational paper and it couldn’t be sent free to all the 
ie ionalies and preachers and old saints who could not 
atiord it. 


“But I want to tell you that I am the gink who has seen 
a new light. All that I have said is true of the old gink 
who lived yesterday. Now I am a new gink. I have met 
the editor. He is a regular fellow and I heard him preach 
in our church. He told of the joy and heartache and 
headache of editing a church paper. I never knew there 
were so many sides to a question. And I asked him home 
for dinner. And he came. And he’s a better Christian 
than I am. If I had to run our paper I’d explode and 
spill the beans. I have surrendered. I’ll never kick again. 
Pll never let my subscription run out again. In fact I 
feel so guilty that I am handing in $5 for the rest of this 
year and next year. I want to help make up the deficit 
that I have helped to create. Now I am a booster for 
THE BAPTIST. If there is another gink like me listen- 
ing in, I invite him to hook into the boosters’ bunch. No 
church paper can be its best with a lot of ginks like I was 
worrying it all the time. But ‘them days is gone forever.’ 
I’m coming across. In fact I have arrived. I’m here. 
Wish you all goodnight.” 


“WCOY now signs off until Sept. 5. If any of our 
hearers have a testimony like this brother gave tonight, 
let us hear from you. We should be pleased to put you 
on the air.” 


'| Rev. A. E. Mrnarp has been appointed 
lean of the school of science and liter- 
iture of the North Dakota Agricultural 
college. 


| Rev. Wm. J. Crowner ,recently became 
vastor at Hammonton, N. J., coming 
hrough Crozer seminary from Virginia 
vhere he did his school work in the Uni- 
‘ersity of Richmond. 


_ ONE OF THE LARGEST vacation schools of 
he country was held in the First church, 
3radford, Pa., with an enrolment of 800 
ind an average daily attendance of 425. 
Although the school was held under the 
tuspices of the First church, six other 
churches of the community helped to 
{agtish the 122 teachers who composed the 
aculty. This was the twelfth annual 
iession of the Bradford vacation school 
ind the second session superintended by 
<enneth L. Cober, a student at the Ro- 
thester Theological seminary. 


_ Rev. CHarLtes L. Kau, pastor of the 
church at Fresno, Calif., rejoices in a 


Here, There and Everywhere 


fruitful ministry, begun last November. 
During the first six months ninety-six 
were received in the church, the Bible 
school rose from 200 to nearly 500 and 
a mission has been added. One young 
people’s class has about 100 members. 


For stx Sunpays Rev. A. E. Rapp, pas- 
tor at Summit Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
is one of the preachers on the boats of 
the Hudson River Day Line. This is 
Mr. Rapp’s third season with this great 
Christian concern which operates six 
boats with a carrying capacity of 30,000, 
each boat carrying preacher, singer and 
instrumental player. Mr. and Mrs. Rapp 
and family are spending their summer 
at Old Oak farm, New York City’s Bap- 
tist fresh-air home where Mrs. Rapp is 
serving for the third year as matron. 
Mr. Braisted of Red Bank supplies the 
Summit Avenue church during August. 
The first Sunday in September, Dr. 
Joseph R. Wood of Bucknell university 
preaches. 


THE ATTENDANCE AT WORSHIP in the First 


church, “San” Diego)” Calif. +Drefohn 
Bunyan Smith, pastor, for the summer is 
reported as follows: May, morning, 694; 
evening 471; and prayer meeting 110. 
June, morning, 676; evening, 405; and 
prayer meeting, 136. July, morning, 541; 
evening, 373; and prayer meeting, 116. 


Rey. Raymonp A. Younc began his work 
as pastor on the Mexican mission fields 
at Beaumont, Calif.,.on® June 1. Al 
though this work was only a few weeks 
old when he took it, there has already 
been gathered an interesting and earnest 
group of converts. Mr. Young has him- 
self taken up the work of making adobe 
bricks with which to build a church on 
land bought by the Southern California 
Convention, and the converts enthusi- 
astically aid in this work. 


THE Hottywoop, CALIF., woman’s aux- 
iliary recently held its annual open-air 
service at a private home. It raised $642 
in cash and pledges for the golden anni- 
versary of the Woman’s Home Mission 
society. 


Dr. JAMES S. Kirttey has been acting 
pastor of the First church of Philadel- 
phia since September, 1924. In that time 
he has done a good work, steadying the 
church, giving wise counsel, supplying 
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the pulpit and aiding the assistant pastor, 
Dr. George E. Nichols, in looking after 
the parish. This is one of the many 
prominent churches that Doctor Kirtley 
has taken charge of in the interim be- 
tween pastors. He came to the First 
church from the Church of the Master 
in Cleveland. His next charge will be 
the University Place church of Balti- 
more, recently bereaved in the death of 
its pastor, Dr. A. C. Dixon. He will be- 
gin his work here Sept. 20. Rev. Ivan 
M. Rose, the new pastor, of the First 
church, Rome, New York, takes up his 
work at First church, Philadelphia, 
Sept. 20. 


Mr. Joun H. Encre, for twenty-five 
years secretary of the Kansas State Sun- 
day School association and for the past 
three years at Lansing, Mich., in a simi- 


FOR RALLY DAY 
Rally to Service 


A new collection 


of songs, exer- 
cises, and recita- 
tions for Rally 


Day. Contains a 
short but effective 
Consecration Ser- 
vice, which is a 
new idea. The 
words throughout 
have been care- 
fully edited. The 
music ig melo- 
dious, and not 
difficult either to 
play or to sing. 


"$6.00 a hundred 
80c a dozen 
$3.25 for fifty 
Single copy, 7 cents 
We also have a complete stock of all 
Rally Day necessities: 
Invitation Cards Offering Envelopes 
Promotion Certificates 
Novelties and Souvenirs 


Send to our nearest branch for Illustrated Price- 
List of Rally Day supplies 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 
1107 McGee St., Kansas City 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


Order From Our Nearest House 


lar position, died recently. Mr. Engle 
was a member of the Brethren in Christ 
denomination and was sixty years old. 
He was a member of the committee 
charged with publishing the new maga- 
zine issued by the new council for re- 
ligious education of which Dr. W. Ed- 
ward Raffety is the editor. He was not 
only an acknowledged leader and author- 
ity in religious education but a cultured 
Christian gentleman of the finest type. 


Dr. JosHuA Gravett of the Galilee 
church, Denver, Colo., supplied the First 
church, Pasadena, Calif., on Aug. 2. Dr. 
Gravett has been pastor of Galilee 
church for thirty-four years. It is a 
strong, growing and serving church. 


Mr. Sam W. Srarguist on July 26 com- 
pleted twenty-one continuous years as a 
Sunday-school teacher. He is a member 
of the Lake Avenue chureh, Rochester, 
Nove 


Dr. HENry ALrrep Porter of the Third 
church, St. Louis, Mo., asks this ques- 
tion: “Can a Sunday service be cut to 
one hour and be successful?” He an- 
swers, “Yes,” and during August all his 
Sunday services are kept strictly to sixty 
minutes of “spiritual, impressive, helpful 
and attractive” fellowship in worship. 

Pres. E. Y. MuLuins supplied the pulpit 
of the First church, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, during August. 


Dr. Joun H. McLean has resigned the 
pastorate of the Calvary church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to take effect Sept. 15 in 
order that he may accept the call of the 
Cambridge church near Boston. 


Dr. Harry Frepa of the Church of the 
Master, Cleveland, Ohio, will deliver the 
opening address at Franklin college on 
Sept. 9. 


Mr. S. C. Henpricxson of Grand Forks, 
N. D., has been treasurer of the North 
Dakota State Convention for ten years. 
During this period he has paid out over 
$260,000 for the state work. 


EVANGELIST FRANK M. WELLS recently 
held a revival meeting for Pastor A. J. 
Clark at Boyd, Kansas. This is the 381st 
evangelistic effort this brother has con- 
ducted. 


Rev. J. W. Esverp announces that the 
Osceola association will meet in Manton, 
Mich., Sept. 10-11. Rev. Roy Frook is 
the minister of the entertaining church. 

Rev. Martin S. Bryant spent July at 
Seattle, Wash., and at Seaside, Ore. On 


(Continued on page 912) 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


In the City of Philadelphia 
Temporary Office, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUITION AND ROOM RENT FREE. 
Barras, D.D., Treasurer of Student Fund. 


High Educational Standards. 


Four Schools: 
Theological Seminaries, 
SCHOOL OF MISSIONS. 


minutes from University of Pennsylvania. 
University, see new bulletin. 


If financial assistance is needed write Harry Watson 
Many opportunities for self-help. 


Strong and Scholarly Faculty 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, including the courses of study usually found in 
SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION (Religious Pedagogy.) 
SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 

Home of the Seminary on South Rittenhouse Square in central part of the City. 


Ten 


For opportunities to Seminary students in 


Session opens September 22, 1925. Write for new bulletin. 
FRANK M. GOODCHILD, D.D., President of Board of Trustees 
For information write—Charles T. Ball, President of the Seminary, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Editor’s Notes on the Lesson 


for September 6 


PAUL WRITES TO THE PHILIPPIANS 
Lesson Text: Phil. 3:7-16; 4:8. Golden — 
Text: Phil. 4:13. | 


is the most personal and friendly letter 
in the whole group of letters which bear 
the name of Paul. It was written during 
his first imprisonment in Rome and 
doubtless that fact recalled his earli 
imprisonment in Philippi and the peculi 
circumstances connected with the found- | 
ing of the church in that city. The| 
church in Philippi, peculiarly free from 
Judaizing influence and from the pagan. 
associations that marred the fellowship | 
of the church in Corinth, was especially 
dear to Paul. It appears that the church 
also had great love for Paul and sup. 
ported him in his work when all t 
other churches failed in evidence of affe 
tion and confidence. Therefore w 
Paul wrote to this church he revealed 
own inner feelings in a way which de 
not appear in any other letter. 


4 Loss 


a great loss. Most people who become 
Christians do not lose anything but thei 
sins, for they have nothing to lose. But 
Paul had real assets which he had 
sacrifice in accepting Jesus as |] 
Messiah. The list of these assets are 
tound in the opening verses of the chap- 
ter from which the text of this lesson 
is taken. Honorable antecedents, rich 
religious associations, high moral stand- 
ing, recognized leadership, probably con: 
siderable property; and yet all the 
things he gave up and counted as lo 
and refuse in order that he might ga 
the better things which belong to 
Christian life. Men who did not h 
the sense of relative values which P. 
had, doubtless thought him a fool; 
Paul knew that to know Christ inti- 
mately as Lord and Saviour and to h 
a vital righteousness instead of the | 
righteousness which belongs to a form 
keeping of the law, was beyond all co 
parison richer than all the things he ha 
lost. 


Gain 

Paul hastened over the losses as 
worth mentioning in order that he mi 
dwell on the gain with some fullnes 
detail. The positive and construc 
always appealed to Paul. Negations w 
not in his line. Life and not death 
his theme. Paul had escaped from 
dead past of Judaism with its set for 
and its established traditions, and, 
a bird on the wing, he was consciou 
his freedom in Christ as he wrote to 
Philippians, “I am not yet perfect, bu 
am pressing on to see if I can f 
realize in my life the high ideals 
Christ.” He called it “the high call 
ef God in Christ Jesus.” It was 
spirit that animated Paul and enab 
him to close his letter to the Philippi 
with this lofty utterance which m 
Christians do not practice, much to th 
hurt and loss, “Let your minds dwell 
what is true, what is worthy, what 
right, what is pure, what is amiabk 
what is kindly—on everything that 1s 
excellent or worthy of praise.” 


Pa. 
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HORIZONTAL 


‘-Rachel’s older sister 
Not difficult 
-A Benjaminite (1 Chr. 8:15) 


lé-It is (noetical) 

4-A Jewish month 

2—Hebrew prefix meaning a spring 

A stronghold of Moab (Isa. 15:1) 

--A Gershonite Levite (II Chr. 29:12) 
—One who composes verse 

2(-A believer in the strict observance of 
the Sabbath 

2’—One of the greatest of the kings of 
Assyria (possessive) 

‘-Where the widow’s son was raised 
| from the dead (Luke 7:12) 

3—Shed in sorrow 

s(—A king of Judah 

'(-New Testament (abbr.) 

‘-That is (Latin abbr.) 

'-To bind together 

*+—That thing 

aot of the minor prophets (abbr.) 
-Yes 


What the Wise Men saw in the Hast 
VERTICAL 


-A judge of Israel (Judg. 12:11) 
-A small venomous serpent 
‘~Thus 

—To measure 

—Belonging to a town on the boundary 
of Zebulun (Josh. 19:11) 
-Inhabitant of a large city of Egypt 
—An arrow or pointed weapon 

—Gets free from 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


THERE are four long words of quite unusual difficulty in this design, but 
‘all the others are unusually easy to fill in. 
the long ones without a reference book. 


You can guess at least two of 


ee 
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How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. The first letter of each word is 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


17—Appearance, countenance 

19—Large body of water 

22—A city in Babylon (Hzek. 23.23) 

24—-Nota bene (abbr.) 

25—Printers’ type which is mixed up 

27—A direction of the compass F 

28—A family which returned from captiv- 
ity (Neh. 7:47) 

29—Indefinite article 

30—Old Testament (abbr.) 

381—-What the disciples used to catch fish 

32—Uttered 

33—-What Jael used to kill Sisera 

35—A hollow grass from which papyrus 
was made 

37—A costly perfume 

39—Organs of vision 

42—Father of Kish (I Chr. 8:33) 

44—-To consume 

46—Himself 

48—Hgyptian god. 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue 
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Tuer Baptist is published every Saturday by the 
Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; church 
clubs equal to 10 per cent of church membership, 
$2.00; single copies, 10 cents. In foreign coun- 
tries, postage $1.04 extra; in Canada 52 cents. 


Change of address: Old and new addresses should 
be in our hands two weeks before a change goes 
into effect. Give key number as it appears on label. 
Remittances: Should be made payable to THE 
Bartisr. Acknowledgment is through change of 
label date. If check on local bank is sent, add 
exchange. 


Renewal notice will be sent previous to date to 
which subscription is paid. Subscriber should send 
in renewal promptly or, if paper is not desired 
send discontinuance order. 


Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space discounts. 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 100 


words free; 4 cents per word for additional; cash 
10 accompany order. 


Correspondence should be addressed to THE BAP- 
TIsT, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


No manuscripts returned unless accompanied by 
full return postage. 


Want Ads 


Silver Cross Hospital of Joliet, Tll., offers 
a three-year course in the School of Nurs- 
ing, accredited by state and class A, Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons. Beautifully 
located. Modern Nurses’ Home. Minimum 
education or requirements two year High 
School. Curriculum taught by Instructress 
of Nurses. Address Superintendent of 
Nurses. 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automo- 
bile or train will find excellent accommoda- 
tions, homelike rooms, downtown, close to 
the White House. Two blocks from the 
new Washington Auditorium. Suites with 
private baths for large or small parties; 
running water in all rooms. Restaurants 
near. Large brick garage on premises, Free 
city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G”’ St., Northwest. 


Evangelist W. E. Brierley is available as 
pulpit supply during July and August. He 
is also booking evangelistic appointments 
for the fall and winter. For open dates, 
terms, and references, address 3938 North 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, I11. 


Wanted by large city church: (1) Man— 
not necessarily ordained minister — and 
wife as church workers. Must be aggres- 
sively Christian, of good address, executive 
ability, and experienced in work with 
young people. Or (2) Young Woman as 
church executive and director of religious 
education, qualified as above. Office ex- 
perience necessary. Communicate with M. 
N. O., The Baptist, Chicago, Ill]. 


Singing-Evangelist H. Fremont Holbrook, 
B. D., whom you have heard over the 
radio, open for campaigns. He will take 
over the music only or both music and 
preaching. Dr. S. D. Huff, First Church, 
Peru, Ind., says: “As an efficient singing 
evangelist, he is the kind of helper pastors 
are looking for. I have never worked with 
a man more congenial and ready to coop- 
erate.” Address Warren, Ind. 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


m i 
HINNERS} 


Residences 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, 

Electric Organ blowing ot- 
Nts for organs of any make. 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 


Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 
(Continued from page 910) 

Aug. 9 he supplied the church at Mis- 

soula, Mont., seat of the state university. 


Rev. Harry A. SHEWHART, Rochester, 
seminary, ’25, becomes pastor at Villa 
Grove, Ill., Sept. 1. Mr. and Mrs. Shew- 
hart are graduates of the University of 
Illinois. As students there they were 
baptized into the University church by 
Pastor Martin S. Bryant. 


Rev. WALTER I. Fow Le, pastor at Greeley, 
Colo., taught a very large class of pas- 
tors and others at the assembly at Grand 
Island, Nebr., having evangelism as his 
subject. Mr. Fowle was state secretary 
in Nebraska for several years before 
going to Colorado. 


Dr. Jor P. Jacoss reports a new church 
organized at Rawlins, Wyo., with twenty 
members. There were seven approved 
candidates for baptism. Already a B. Y. 
P. U. has been organized. The church 
meets in the retired chapel car “Evangel,” 
which serves both as meeting house and 
parsonage. 


Dr. CHas. A. McAtpine, of New York 
City, asks the following pertinent ques- 
tion: “Why should a good business man 
‘park’ his energy and business sense 
outside when he goes into a church busi- 
ness or committee meeting?” 


Dr. JouNn Bunyan Smiru of San Diego 
will open a Men’s Bible class in a down- 
town theater there as he did so success- 
fully at Wichita, Kans. 


Miss GertruDE K. Lippert of Montana 
has been chosen as teacher of Spanish 
and French at Grand Island college. 
Miss Lippelt has a Master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago. She has lived 
in Paris and Mexico City while pursuing 
special studies. 

Rev. F. E. Steicer was ordained in the 
First church of Stonyfork, Pa., July 24. 
The moderator of the council, Rev. D. L. 
Martin; clerk, M. L. Love. Other min- 
isters present were Thomas Trevor, 
Howard Davenport, J. P. Tampt, D. J. 
Griffith, M. E. Hare and Seymour Bar- 
GEUt: 


Mrs. Witittam R. SCHOEMAKER, wife of 
Doctor Schoemaker, pastor at Glenwood, 
Ta., died in Denver, Aug. 6. Mrs. Shoe- 
maker, a native of Arkansas, had taught 
school for a number of years in Denver. 
She was married to Doctor Schoemaker 
in 1922 while he was pastor of the City 
Park church. 


Rev. F. E. Rostnson of Lemoore, Calif., 
has accepted a call to the church at Fal- 
lon, Nev. 


Rev. J. W. Esvetp of Cadillac, Mich., 
goes to the Immanuel church of Omaha, 
Nebr., about Sept. 15. 


Rev. F. WenicerR has resigned as pastor 
at Swaledale, Iowa, and will move to 
Minnesota. 


Rev. I. H. Ferris has accepted a call to 
the church at Greencastle, Ind., succeed- 
ing Dr. U. M. McGuire. This church 
recently completed improvements cost- 
ing $20,000. Its membership is reported 
tri 55; 


Who Shall Sacrifice? 


It shocked the Seattle convention when Dr. Ander- 


son declared in moving words the jeopardy of Baptist 
missions. 


Provide more funds or prepare to withdraw from a 
score or more of stations—perhaps from whole fields. 


By emphatic and unanimous vote the convention re- 
quested the two Foreign Mission Societies to solicit 
the sum of $263,662 over and above their budgets to 
avert the threatened disaster. 


Make That Vote Count 


It is for Northern Baptists to decide how effective 
the Seattle vote shall be. 


Shall those native Christians “who have come out of 
heathenism at your invitation under circumstances of 
ostracism and persecution” sacrifice the hope that has 
been planted in their hearts? 


Can you suffer such a blow to be dealt the devoted 
missionaries whom you have sent overseas with the 
promise of unfailing support? 


Or will you, living in the security and comfort of 
America, make whatever sacrifice may be necessary to 
save a work hallowed by the self-denial, the treasure 
and the very life-blood of Baptists who have gone 
before? 


Correspondence may be addressed to P. H. J. Lerrigo, 
Home Secretary, or to Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop, Administrative 
Secretary. Checks: should be made payable to George B. 
Huntington, Treasurer, or to Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Gifts to this fund will not count on the quota of your church. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
of the 


Northern Baptist Convention 


Betime VI September 5, 1925 


ublished Every Week by the Northern B 


Blind Beggars of Jerusalem 
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The Northern Baptist Convention 


Washington, D. C. 
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“PLL TELL THE WORLD,” will be the slogan of every reporter 
who covers that meeting. 


WHAT WILL THEY TELL THE WORLD? Will it be of Words or 

Deeds? Retreat or Advance? Defeat or Victory? Intrusion of 

Self or Exaltation of Christ? Selfish Advantage or Sacrificial 
. Service to All Mankind? 


THE BAPTIST stands for the cooperative program of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention and for every organized unit recognized 
by the Convention. 


THE BAPTIST stands for loyalty to Christ and for his whole gos- 
pel for the whole world and for a united denomination facing up 
to its task in the spirit and purpose of its Master. 


THE BAPTIST stands for Facts, Fellowship and Forward-looking 
programs for the Individual, the church, the association, the state 
convention and the denomination. 


THE BAPTIST widely circulated will be an invaluable aid in bring- 
ing up a great and inspiring report of a mighty victory in renewed 
fellowship and Christlike service when we gather in Washington, 
D:.C., 1926. 


THE BAPTIST should have a maximum list of readers in every 
church. Will you put this item on your list of urgent tasks to be 
done as soon as your church opens its autumn. program? 


THE BAPTIST may be had for Six Months for $1 to new subscrib- 
ers. In clubs of 10 per cent of resident membership, the annual 
rate is $2. Regular single subscriptions are $2.50 per year in ad- 
vance. THE BAPTIST and Missions, $3.00. 


Your Own Paper—] HE BAPTIST—Your Own Paper 


2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


‘4, American millionaire has offered a 
ylon collector such a large sum of 
pey for the famous Gutenberg Bible, 
‘efirst book to be printed in movable 
4, that there is a likelihood of this 
Wiz being brought to America. The 
5: is now owned by Edward Goldston 
{ ondon. 


nong recent gifts to the University 
Chicago are the following: The 
Yrern club of the University of Chi- 
i: has presented to the university 
45) for the continuation of the scholar- 
known as “the Wyvern scholarship.” 
h scholarships are preferably for the 
tof members of the Wyvern club. A 
Hof $150 has been received from Prof. 
leie Demaree, of Hendrix college, to 
sised as a loan fund for worthy stu- 
is, either graduate or undergraduate, 
he department of botany. The Car- 
ee corporation has placed at the dis- 
‘1 of the university the sum of $3500 
jrexperimentation in art education. 


oO 
i 


‘i. Frederic C. Spurr whose articles 
1 The Old Faith and the New Knowl- 
d:,” are now running in THE Baptist 
mown to our readers also through 
fHiher notable series which appeared 
mer the title, “The New Psychology 
fithe Christian Faith.” The author is 
hptist minister of unusual ability. His 
tles have had an approval seldom 
ijn one who touches so thoroughly 
such vital subjects. The Fleming H. 
cell Company has just issued the 
tr series of Doctor Spurr’s articles in 
»< form to meet a popular demand. 
tor Spurr indicates with point and 
Der that the living Christ is still with 
snd is the author of our faith and the 
Orce of our Christian experience. 


‘rinity church on Broadway, at the 
el of Wall street, New York City, 
lay gives a resting place to hundreds of 
on women in downtown New 
. It long has been popularly known 
she oldest place of worship in the 
t, The present Trinity church is the 
id building that has stood on the site. 
Pt first church was completed in 1698 
lasted until 1776, when a fire wiped 
much of that part of New York. 
1788 the second Trinity was opened 
the same spot. Perhaps if that church 
2 existed in the present day it might 
az: been preserved. But in 1839 it was 
das unsafe. The present Trinity 
teh flung wide its doors for religious 
Doses in 1846. Blasting of excava- 
Gs, removal of close-packed dirt and 
hirumbling of trains—which came with 
vadvent of the subway—had caused 
i last famous edifice to settle per- 
sibly on its foundations. But it is 
eg reclaimed by modern civil engin- 
eng. With scientific care the Trinity 
oday should be able to withstand the 
irs of time for at least a hundred 
e-s more. 


The soot in London’s atmosphere has 
been reduced 41 per cent since 1916, due 
to the use of gas and electric cooking 
and heating appliances, Dr. J. S. Owens 
recently reported to the Royal Society. 
In Glasgow the reduction for the same 
period has been about 34 per cent. 


Of the 7,250,000 acres of land rendered 
unsuitable for use in the devasted regions 
of France at the time of the armistice, 
95 per cent had been restored on Jan. 
1, 1925. Practically all the land covered 
with barbed wire entanglements has been 
cleared, and 97 per cent of the earth that 
had been thrown up in making trenches 
has been used for filling in. Of the 
nearly 5,000,000 acres of farm land un- 
suitable for use at the time of the armi- 
stice, 4,525,000 acres have been leveled 
off. By the end of the war the number 
of destroyed buildings had reached 893,- 
792. On Jan. 1 508,319 of these had been 
rebuilt. A considerable number of the 
rest will not be reconstructed, however, 
as their owners have accepted war dam- 
ages with no intention to rebuild. 


According to announcements from 
Washington, more than 100,000 young 
men have been graduated from the train- 
ing courses given at the citizen’s military 
training camps in nine corps areas of the 
United States during the six years of 
their existence. The camps are modeled 
after the Plattsburg camps. Any young 
man between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty-one who is an American citizen 
and in good health is eligible to attend 
for thirty days during the summer, at 
the expense of the government. Recrea- 
tion, consisting of motion pictures, 


dances, theatricals and week-end excur- 
sions to points of interest, is provided. 
Some camps offer sea bathing and some 
have swimming pools. 
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The negro ministers of Greensboro, 
N. C., were recently the invited guests 
of the white ministers at a _ regular 
meeting of the ministerial association. 
The purpose of the joint meeting was 
to establish better understanding be- 
tween the two groups and to confer as 
to the possibilities of cooperation in 
meeting the religious and civic needs of 
the community. 


The bulletin of one of our [Illinois 
churches carries this invitauon: “If you 
are looking for a church of reveretit 
worship, open mind, intellectual freedom, 
social conscience, spiritual aspiration 
and human sympathy—a church that 
seeks to discover and interpret the 
meaning of life in the light of the 
eternal—a church that tries to create 
real Christians and a live community life 
—a church that has the New Testament 
for its only guide in faith and practice; 
Jesus Christ as its only head and the 
world for its field of service—Try this 
church.” 


The present situation in China should 
not be the cause for any undue pessimism 
regarding the future of missionary effort 
in that country. It is undoubtedly diffi- 
cult for those who are living in the midst 
of the very trying conditions in China to 
regard the disturbances from a hopeful 
viewpoint. The necessity of appraising 
the accomplishments and the policies of 
missionary work, in its relation to the 
future development of the Chinese 
church, is very important. The awaken- 
ing of the spiritual forces of the Chinese 
people has been the aim of missionary 
endeavor for more than a century. That 
this is at last taking place, in a movement 
that is practically national in its scope, 
should be an occasion for real rejoicing 
on the part of those who have been 
laboring sacrificially with the Chinese 
people toward this end. 


Following a long illness, Mr. C. S. 
Dearborn passed away at his home in 
Indianapolis, Aug. 21. Mr. Dearborn 
was a member of the First Baptist 
church of Indianapolis for forty-seven 
years and during the greater part of 
that time he was an officer of the church. 
He served for twelve years as a trus- 
tee and for twenty-two years as a dea- 
con in the church, and he was super- 
intendent of the Sunday school for 
twenty-five years. He was active in the 
work of the state convention, having 
been chairman of the finance commit- 
tee and chairman of the men’s work of 
the convention for many years. He 
represented Indiana. on the Board of 
Promotion of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. He also was active in the 
state Sunday-school association, having 
been for many years a member of the 
board and for five years treasurer of 
the association. Besides his widow he 
is survived by his mother and one sis- 
ter, Miss Delia Dearborn. 
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By proclamation of Governor Donahey, 
Ohio is erecting white crosses to mark 
wherever an’ automobile fatality has 
eccurred on a state highway. It is hoped 
that these crosses will serve as a sharp 
and constant reminder to motorists who, 
ordinarily, pay little attention to danger 
spots, preferring to take chances. Four- 
teen such crosses will mark one spot in 
McGonigal, Butler county. 


The world of religious journalism has 
lost one of its brilliant editors in the 
death recently at Chiavenna, Italy, of 
Rev. J. M. E. Ross, of the British Week- 
ly. Mr. Ross was a Sincere evangelical 
a Presbyterian, and formerly editor of 
the Presbyterian Messenger. He was 
also for some years secretary of the 
Scottish Churches Press Bureau. He was 
deeply sympathetic with the Baptist 
Times published by the British Baptist 
Union and was held in high esteem by 
all sincere leaders of evangelical Chris- 

’ tianity. 

In the foothills of the mountains near 
Ligonier, Pa., in the neighborhood of 
his estate, J. R. Mellon, brother of An- 
drew W. Mellon, secretary of the treas- 
ury, has erected a church which required 
three years to build and which was re- 
cently dedicated and presented to the 
people of the vicinity for the use of all 
denominations. Mr. Mellon has named 
it the “Church in the Wilderness.” It 
is his wish that it shall be used for both 
Catholic and Protestant services, the 
population of the district not being large 
enough to require two buildings. There 
are two pulpits, one of Catholic and 
the other of Protestant pattern, so con- 
structed that one may be put away while 
the-other is in use. In architecture the 
building is said to be an exact duplicate 
of Rachel’s tomb in Palestine. 


The Seattle convention was a history- 
making convention. Of unique impor- 
tance was the progress made and the 
recognition given by Northern Baptists 
to Jewish evangelization. The following 
resolution was heartily adopted by the 
convention: “In view of the fact that 
the Jewish race in this country is one of 
the largest unevangelized groups, and in 
view of the plain teaching of the Scrip- 
tures, and the manifest duty of the 
Northern Baptist Convention to assume 
its share in the task of Jewish evangeli- 
zation, Be It Resolved, that the conven- 
tion recognizes its obligation to the Jew- 
ish people in line with the great commis- 
sion. Furthermore, that the convention 
requests the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society and the Women’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society to 
make a special study of the opportunities 
for Jewish work, and provide for the 
maintenance and extension of approved 
Baptist work among the Jews. We fur- 
ther recommend that all Baptist contri- 
butions for Jewish evangelization be 
designated for denominational work, and 
forwarded through denominational agen- 
cies.” The executive committee on Jew- 
ish evangelization in the Northern 
Baptist Convention consists of Rev. 
Frank A. Smith, New York City; Rev. 
E. H. Dutton, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. AI- 
bert G. Johnson, Detroit, Mich. 


The most carefully organized campaign 


ever made to end capital punishment in 


the United States opened publicly re- 


cently with the announcement that volun- 
teers were wanted to help carry an aboli- 
tion bill through the New York legisla- 
ture this fall. The League for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment, after 
quietly forming its lines for three months, 
has announced the opening of its head- 
quarters at 70 Fifth avenue, with an or- 
ganizing committee composed of such 
nationally known students of the subject 
as Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing Sing 
prison. This campaign is the first of its 
kind to be made national in scope. 


Rev. Bruce E. Jackson was recently 


-formally elected secretary of the field 


activities ccmmittee of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. He has been 
actually carrying on this work since last 
fall, when he was called from the state 


BRUCE E. JACKSON 


secretaryship of the Utah and Nevada- 
Sierra conventions to assist Doctor 
Bowler. Mr. Jackson has held several 
pastorates in the middle west and dur- 
ing the World War he served with the 
Y. M. C. A. overseas. Since the Seattle 
convention, Mr. Jackson has been hard 
at work in his office at board head- 
quarters completing plans for the field 
events of the current year. Details are 
not yet ready to announce but the 
program will be more extensive in scope 
than any undertaken in recent years. 


Rifts 


By Anna NELSON REED 
A rift in the lute, 

And music is dead, 
A discordant note, 


And harmony fled! 


A rift in the cloud, 

Lets the sun shine through, 
A life-giving ray, 

Turns our skies to blue! 


‘. 
Chicago has been claiming that it } 
the largest Protestant congregation 
the world in the Olivet Baptist chur 
(negro), with more than 10,000 me 
bers. But New York has recently be 
playing host to Rev. F. Hallgrimsg«| 
who is leaving his Lutheran church | 
Baldur, Manitoba, Canada, after a pi. 
torate of twenty-one years, to becor 
co-pastor of the Lutheran cathedral 
Reykjavik, Iceland; the Icelandic ¢ 
gregation claims 12,000 members. 


The American Tract Society of Ne| 
York City has republished Sloan’s Sp 
ish Concordance of the Bible atten 
book has been out of print for abo 
eight years. Preachers, teachers and |; 
workers will welcome this work as mee 
ing a real need in the evangelization | 
Latin America. | 


< 


The secular press states that twent 
denominations are broadcasting religioy 
services by radio in the United State 
Material of a religious character is set 
out on the air regularly every week froi 
twenty-six states. Sixty-two a 
are licensed to broadcast, and sever 
stations are owned by ministers, chure 
organizations, or other religious ager 
cies. The Baptists are in the lead wi 
twelve stations, Presbyterians have 
Episcopalians 4, Congregationalists | 
Methodists 4. Neither Roman Catholi 
nor Christian Scientists have a station 0 
their own, although Roman Catholi 
services have been broadcast by Moose 
heart station, Illinois, and possibly fron 
some other stations. The Paulist Fathe 


: 
7, 
7 


of New York City have applied for 
station. ; 


New Britain, Conn, is planning 
system of week-day religious instructi 
for which twenty-six teachers have 
ready been engaged. The majority 
these are graduates of normal or teac 
training courses and have had experience 
either in teaching in the public sch 
or in Sunday school. The course 
study will be the same as that in 
Sunday schools, part being taught D 
the Sunday teacher and part by 
weck-day teacher. The week-day pe 
for junior high-school students will 
divided into three parts. The first ) 
be devoted to story or discussion, pl 
or reports, review, drill, memory w 
notebook work, dramatization and st 
The second period will be given 
to mass singing, under the direction 
competent instructor. The hour will cl 
with Scripture reading, prayer, hy 
and benediction. It is hoped that 
week-day schools will raise the stan 
of the Sunday schools and also increasé 
the enrolment. 


Aug. 22-27 marked the first Gen 
Congress on Child Welfare held , 
Geneva, Switzerland, with an attendance 
of eight hundred persons represeut 
fifty-eight countries. The object of 
conference is the establishment 0 
contact among all the organizations ¢ 
cerned with the protection of children. 
Six American speakers were on 
program. ‘ 
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{ 
SVEN the discussion of prohibition was under the ban 
_at the Universal Christian conference recently held 
iitockholm, Sweden. The announced purpose of this 
werence was to find points of agreement in all bodies 
{ christians. These common convictions were sought out- 
d the distinct field of theology or doctrine. A common 
‘and was sought on which all might unite in social and 
national fields for practical human uplift. Cable 
Syrts indicated that the American delegates were told 
e opening of the meetings that the European delegates 
ss almost unanimous in their desire that prohibition be 
& out of the discusssion. The Americans are reported 
ave been told that they were a long way from home 
that Europe was hostile to prohibition. They were 
| that Europe had grown vineyards and drunk wine; 
Hed barley and malted beers and ales; and had distilled 
41 liquors from the very beginning and that the use of 
Ke drinks had not degraded the breed or ruined them 
ically or physically. Americans were duly informed that 
hope had the wisdom of ages in dealing with human 
aire and that they must not thrust their youthful ardor 
) harmful prohibitions into the program for they would 
@e none of it. And then, by way of rubbing it in, it 
Seported that at a banquet given to all the delegates to 
‘conference at the royal palace by King Gustave and 
Jven Victoria, wines and champagnes from the choicest 
ages of Europe were served. The American delegates 
Osistently drank water while the reports say that many 
ithe European prelates and delegates gleefully tinkled 
© brimming glasses toasting the dry representatives 
tin the United states with champagne. It required two 
tks to haul away the empty wine bottles after the 
€:ption was concluded. This is probably an exaggera- 


! 
se 
i 


ill of this brings up again the old question that we 
4c threshed out in America, viz., temperance versus 
hibition as a means of social uplift. After fifty years 
inkering with the problem, America, with calm delibera- 
ic: and with wide-open eyes, slowly closed in on the whole 
Yholic outfit and put it out of business. It was not 
Ice by a group of fanatics. If ever a section of the 


anic law of the United States was written with delibera- 


Prohibition at Stockholm Conference 


tion, and expressed the will of the people of this nation, 
it is the eighteenth amendment. And in the last analysis 
the people did this drastic thing because they were con- 
vinced beyond the peradventure of a doubt that alcohol in 
any form for beverage purposes is harmful to the human 
organism, a burden on society and a menace to the general 
well-being of our people. It was not a religious crusade 
nor was it done wholly on moral grounds. The rank and 
file of Americans believed and still believe that prohibition 
was a practical issue. 


It seems to us that it comes with bad grace from our 
brothers in Europe, who have not been slow in begging us 
to feed their widows and orphans, to help sustain their 
churches and rebuild their devastated homes, to fight their 
battles and to pay their debts, and to accept the scum of 
their social surplus through immigration, to say to our 
delegates that any mention of your method of handling 


‘the greatest curse of modern life will be unacceptable, even 


offensive to us. Prohibition is no cure-all, as we very well 
know. But in our judgment it is one of the greatest 
victories ever achieved under the inspiration of Christian 
faith. There are still whole blocs in this country who are 
defenders of the old temperance ideas. They are howling 
still over the drastic dry laws of this nation. They rave 
on about personal liberty and the imposition of personal 
morality by civil laws and all the rest of that rot. But 
they do not represent America. America is unalterably 
opposed to any reconsidering of the national dry law. And 
if those leaders of world Christian forces are looking for 
some non-theological, non-doctrinal program for social up- 
lift in which they may have the sympathy and moral sup- 
port of our American Christian leaders, we commend 
prohibition of a bone-dry sort to their attention. America 
is not willing to cancel the war debts of Europe. Why 
should we? And there will come a time when America 
will refuse to keep on bearing the burdens created by 
European social insanities. And no European vice breeds 
greater misery that alcoholism. America is not boasting 
but America is trying heroically to deal with this inherited 
evil. Most of the anti-prohibition sentiment in this country 
comes from Europe or from people here who still want 
American liberty and American prosperity along with 
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European license to guzzle alcoholic beverages when and 
where they please. Until European countries try as honest- 
ly as America to deal with this giant evil it will be bad 
grace on their part to tell us to keep off the grass and to 
keep our mouths shut about prohibition. For we have a 
lurking suspicion that being warned to keep quiet, America 
will speak out her convictions whether European clerics 
approve or protest. In the long run America’s ideals can- 
not be ignored by any self-respecting bodies in the world 
whether they be civil or religious. The attitude of any 
European delegates at the Stockholm Universal Christian 


conference who opposed a frank consideration of the. 


prohibition question is to be deplored. 


The Growth of Good-Will 


(fee among the denominations is growing. 
There is a fine mutual respect developing among 
differing religious faiths. There are many evidences of 
a deepening sense of brotherhood. God’s blessing “on 
me and my wife, my son John and his wife; us four and 
no more,’ is no longer regarded as evidence of deep piety. 
We are living ina new day in America. The public 
schools, public press and common language create better 
understandings. Prejudice and intolerance which always 
tend to bigotry do not seem to harmonize with our Amer- 
‘ican way of life. The man or group with a corner on 
religious truth or practice seem like a joke to most people. 
Our children play together, their mothers belong to the 
same neighborhood clubs and their fathers share the busi- 
ness and work-a-day world in common. Men of good- 
will are everywhere respected among us, regardless of 
ancestry or affiliation. The gold stars on the community 
service flag were consecrated under a baptism of tears 
which knew no creedal or denominational tags. 

Among our  foreign-speaking populations, among 
negroes, and in industrial centers and wherever frictions 
have developed in the past, there are today a growing 
number of men representing all classes and types who 
are cultivating good-will. Good-will makes the solution 
easier. It often itself is the solution. There is less talk 
of exclusiveness and more of brotherhood. There are 
comity committees among churches. City and county and 
state federations of religious bodies for certain common 
ends are general. There are national and_ international 
organizations which exist for no other purpose than mutual 
understanding and resulting good-will. We have dis- 
covered at Staggering cost that all the world suffers and 
pays in blood and goods for ill-will. Ill-will is insanity. 

Recently at Glen Falls, N. Y., a reformed Jewish con- 
gregation dedicated a new temple. They held the dedica- 
tion on a Sunday afternoon and evening. They invited 
the Christian ministers of the city to share in their joy. 
After all the Jews have suffered from organized Christ- 
ianity, this surely was going a long way in showing good- 
will. Five denominations accepted with hearty grace. 
These were the Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist. The Protestant 
ministers closed their union evening services and invited 
their people to attend the dedication. There is a common 
ground of human brotherhood on which the rabbi, the 
priest and the minister could meet. They share the com- 
mon life of the community and of mankind. Each in his 
own way worships the God of the law, the psalms and 
the prophets. They share a common patriotism, family 
life, moral struggle and spiritual hunger. These Jewish 
people of synagogue Beth El will not respect their 
Christian neighbors less for this manifestation of good- 
will. And doubtless the Christians found something in 
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the love and devotion of these Jews to the God of Isr 
that was beautiful and inspiring. 

Good-will grows in the world as mankind catches { 
spirit of Jesus. The whole missionary activity of eva 
gelical Christianity rests on a basis of friendly approa 
creation of good-will and fine regard for the rights | 
individual men. There can be no coercion in the propag 
tion of Christ’s religion of peace and good-will. T 
medical missionary with his hospital, the teacher with } 
school and the evangelist with his kindly touch, are he 
alds to all the world of kindness—that kindness of G 
that sent his Son at whose birth the angelic hosts sang) 
peace on earth among men of good-will. What is) 
absolutely imperative on mission fields is often forgott 
in the homeland. Churches that pray for revivals ar 
enlarged opportunities for service at home might we 
help God answer their prayers by an intensive cultiy; 
tion of good-will to the man who lives just around # 
corner. Others are much like ourselves. Those that tre 
us with contempt and ill-will cannot lead us to their Goi 

There is peculiar opportunity just now in our ow 
denominational family life to cultivate this grace 
Suspicions, divisions, contentions are works of the fles| 
Love, joy, peace and good-will are still the fruits of th 
Spirit and against such as promote these there is no lav 
Good-will is a basic requirement of entrance into the king 
dom of God. It furnishes the atmosphere for growth | 
service. It is growing in the hearts of men. py 


Labor Day # 


nts American people have a few annual holidays. Bac 
commemorates something of value in our collectiy 
life. Easter, Christmas and Thanksgiving, althoug! 
primarily religious have come to have large social signifi 
cance. Birthdays of Washington and Lincoln and th 
Fourth of July center about patriotism and develop grat 
itude for liberty and immortal leadership. Labor day ha 
emerged later in our national life to emphasize an 
realized hope. It is something more than a workless 4 
for picnics, excursions and parades. There are gre 
spiritual values yet to be achieved through the ideals whic 
this day promotes. 7 
Labor day is a symptom of awakening life. It is 
modern expression of a desire for emancipation fro 
ancient ideas and customs that have hardened into 
laws. The modern man with an emerging independ 
seeks harmonious adjustments of life as his brother 
the past did not. He takes nothing for granted as a 
fixed condition. Spiritual hunger and thirst urge hi 
his quest for more freedom from economic bondage 
unending toil. He feels that a spade used too long ben 
the back, fastens the vision on the dirt and dulls desire 
share in the higher values which labor should prod 
Labor day does not create inequalities, social injus 
economic slavery or class prejudice. But where these e 
it points them out and urges the spirit of brotherhoo 
good-will, justice, the square deal, the Golden Rule. 
An increasing number of Christian churches are joimit 
Labor Sunday to Labor day Monday. This year Lab 
Sunday falls on September 6. It will be widely observ 
in our churches. There will be special sermons, addre 
by employer and employe, and much frank discussio 
the problems of capital and labor, peace and war, equ 
of opportunity for all men—in an honest effort to 
Jesus in the midst. The observance of Labor Sunday 1 
a fitting prelude to Labor day. 


er 
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in lransit 


By U. M. McGuire. 


ALL PUBLIC OFFICE BECOME 
[EREDITARY ENTAIL? 


\ curious political habit seems to be developing among 
h American people. There was a day when the sugges- 
ja of a hereditary rulership in this country would have 
in revolting to public sentiment. But it is becoming the 
aemal course, when a man in public office dies, to name 
is2is successor a son, a wife, a daughter, a brother. Thus 
tomes to pass that a Roosevelt, a McCormick or a Lafol- 
e is regarded as eligible to the most important positions 
yhe government on the ground of family relationship to 
%1e person who has occupied some such position. Per- 
xis who are in a position to profit by the principle of 
‘edity are not to be censured for accepting the advantage 
tiffords them, but how does it come to pass that this 
nciple, definitely rejected by the founders of the nation, 
iccepted as the proper mode of determining official suc- 
sion now? 
TEN, WHAT IS THE PURPOSE 
0 A PROTECTIVE TARIFF? 
‘Mr. T. O. Hammond, addressing the Montana bankers’ 
Hociation, noted that existing market adjustments work 
tury and wrong to the farmer, and proceeded to tell what 
a: to do. On that point he said: “To try to legislate 
j-artificial price to a given commodity is nothing but 
Sher folly.”” It sounds reasonable. But what is a pro- 
tive tariff except a frank effort to do precisely that 
ng? It is said that a difference of opinion is arising be- 
teen American producers and American traders as to the 
Vtues of protection. Is Mr. Hammond, as a banker, 
biting the bush for free trade? 


I' WOULD SEEM THAT THEY 
ZOK THEMSELVES SERIOUSLY 


Note was taken some time since of a parting dinner 
Ben to the arctic explorer, MacMillan, at Portsmouth, 
H., at which, in the most approved style of Yankee 
bmbast, he was exhorted to find what he might in the 
plar regions, to hoist over it the flag of the United States 
ad to defy all claimants. . The incident was treated as a 
«xe, but later reports indicate that the festive patriots had 
hard of prospects of coal, iron and oil in the north coun- 
1, and that they were serious. When President Coolidge 
sured the world by radio that the United States has no 
sire for either land or empire, there seems to have been 
‘tatic’ difficulty in New England. The prospect of get- 
tig wealth by grabbing it is a strong stimulus to patriotic 
‘votion. 


7HY CALL YE ME LORD, LORD, 
j DO NOT THE THINGS I SAY?” 


One of the entirely fashionable things to say in these 
ys is that the solution of the world’s social problems is 
fund in the teachings of Jesus. The sound of it is per- 
ctly orthodox, but what does it mean? Had Jesus the 
‘cial background, spirit, vision, passion, purpose and pro- 
fam requisite for a leader in the social reconstruction of 
te world? Had he any such intention? Or have his fol- 
lwers merely sought to strengthen his religious claims 
I imputing to him any miscellaneous virtues of leadership 
tat may contribute to that result? Social betterment must 
t specific in its actualization. It must take the form of 
factice, custom and law. It must be in some sort an 


aswer to the question, What ought we to do? May we _ 


‘sume that if people were only willing to live together ac- 
wrding to the mind of Jesus they would know instinctively 
that to do in any social situation? If so, then let those 
ho recommend his leadership speak up and tell specifically 


what step to take in order to end war. Ought the United 
States to keep the Philippines, to hang bootleggers, to 
recognize the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, to adopt 
the public ownership of super-power, to exclude Asiatic 
immigration? Can anybody who is willing to let Jesus lead 
tell the American people what to do with regard to such 
problems? If not, it is superfluous, if not impertinent; ‘to 
exhort us to let Jesus lead. There is such a thing as a 
cowardly referring back to Jesus of tasks he has laid on 
men. When a social problem becomes embarrassing or 
difficult, there is a way of getting rid of it by gazing piously 
into heaven and saying, “Let Jesus and George do it.” 


TEACHING BOYS TO SHOOT 
AS ORTHODOX CHRISTIANS 

It is a curious provision of the will of the late William 
Jennings Bryan that a part of his estate shall go towards 
the endowment of a military academy for boys under 
evangelical auspices. The known moral sincerity of the 
donor lifts the gift above the sneers of the cynic, but can- 
not forestall questions. Contemplate a Christian school of 
such guaranteed orthodoxy as to qualify it for teaching 
boys how to kill one another. 
EITHER DEFEAT OR VICTORY 
IMPERILS FRANCE 

The war between France and the tribesmen under Abd el 
Krim seems rather petty as wars go, but its consequences 
to France are grave to an extreme degree. To win, she 
must, according to present indications, pour a far larger 
stream of men and munitions into Africa than she has 
hitherto ventured to employ. But she is so near to bank- 
ruptcy that her credit will hardly stand the strain, and 
apparently the French people will not support such a policy. 
On the other hand, to fail is to retire from the field of 
empire and to place France by the side of Spain as a 
played-out power. Pity France. Her one course of safety 
lies in the moral leadership of a peaceful and federated 
Europe, and this course she has not the moral courage to 
attempt. 


OCCASIONALLY A COLLEGE 
DARES TO PIONEER 


This time it is Dartmouth. Dissatisfaction with the 
average college product has become general within the last 
few years, but a college is a complicated piece of institu- 
tional machinery which does not readily admit of changes 
over night. Dartmouth college, after a period of skirmish- 
ing in front of the problem of higher education, has de- 
cided upon a direct attack in force. The method of attack 
is interesting. Dartmouth discards the superstition that 
the student must decide his life work in the second year 
of the high school. The first two college years will be 
devoted to a survey of the whole frontier of learning and 
life, so that he may intelligently select his life work. Dur- 
ing the last two years he will devote himself to some one 
department of knowledge with a view to mastery. To 
graduate, he must pass a comprehensive examination on 
the whole material and method of his department. Finally, 
provision is made for exceptional treatment of students 
having exceptional ability. No student will be permitted 
to graduate “who cannot write clear, logical, correct Eng- 
lish.” Requirements of the first section of the course are 
a semester in problems of citizenship with a historical back- 
ground; a semester in evolution, anthropological rather 
than biological; and a full year in physical education. 
Watch Dartmouth twenty years. 
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George M. Palmer 
—A Big Man with 
a Big Heart 


By H. CAMPBELL-DUNCAN 


IFTY-TWO years ago come next April a husky, young 

red-headed fellow of nineteen set out one morning 
from his little home village of Garden City, Minn., to seek 
his fortune in the local metropolis of Mankato, fourteen 
miles away. His name was George. 


None of the neighbors had a horse to lend him, so, in 
true fortune-hunter style, he made the trip afoot. It can- 
not be said that the journey was altogether uneventful, 
even if he encountered no fire-breathing dragons to do 
battle with, or imprisoned damsels to save. But any 
journey over Minnesota roads of half a century ago after 
the spring rains was bound to be fraught with adventure, 
more unpleasant perhaps than dangerous, but adventure 
nevertheless. April, 1873, had been a wet month, and 
it looked as if the clouds would never break again. Every 
wayside stream and ditch was aflood. Blue Earth river 
was a murky torrent. The roads, such as they were, had 
been converted into ribbons of slithery, gluey mud. Ruts 
and hollows were awash with soupy water that chilled 
feet and ankles to painful numbness. 

Such was the first lap of young George’s highway to 
fortune. 


It took him the best part of one long, dreary day to 
flounder those fourteen miles, fording swollen brooks and 
freshets, stumbling through bogs and mudholes, his pockets 
light, his stomach lighter and his heart lightest of all. Was 
he not off on his great adventure? The great adventure 
that was to lead him to the foot of the rainbow of his 
dreams where lay the pot of gold that needed only 
courage and faith in those dreams to make its treasure 
his. And that courage and faith was his in full measure. 


And so we find young George arriving at his chosen 
Mecca, a mud-bespattered, rain-soaked, towsel-headed 
knight with a prodigious appetite, but all set to meet what- 
ever difficulties fate had in store. No rolling stone was 
George. Having covered the fourteen miles to Mankato, 
he stayed there, and he’s there today. 


Now if you know anything of the thriving little city of 
Mankato, or if you know anything of Mother Hubbard 
flour, you will have guessed that the young George I have 
been writing about is none other than George M. Palmer, 
president of the Hubbard Milling Company, of the First 
National bank of Mankato, of the Little Giant Tractor 
Company, and director of many other thriving industries. 
But first and last you must know him as superintendent of 
the First Baptist church Sunday school of Mankato, a post 
he has held for more than forty years. 


_ It is no part of this story to tell how he got his first 
Job with a linseed oil company, or of how later he assumed 
control of this business or of how he created the Hubbard 
flour mills and brought their capacity up to 3000 barrels 
a day. It was done by honest, unremitting labor. There 
was nothing of bluff, bullying or arrogant “go-get-itive- 
ness” about his success, for even today George Palmer 
retains the modesty, shyness and reserve that characterized 
him as a lad. What I know of his career I learned, not 
from himself, but from others, for I have never met a 
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man so loath to use the first personal pronoun, singula, 
He doesn’t seem to have an “I” in his vocabulary. | 


They tell me that when, still in his twenties, he mounte 
the rostrum in Sunday school as assistant superintend 
to read the announcements he was as one whose knees 
turned to putty and whose voice had gone off on a vat 
tion. He was just a great, big, red-headed lump of Shy 
ness. q 

When I went to Mankato to interview George Pal 
for the purpose of this article, my time was limited | 
it was late in the evening when at last I saw him. Hel 
been entertaining some business associates at dinner ai 
it was not until after they had left that he was at libe 
I had no difficulty in finding his house. Everyone 
Mankato knows it. To me it was pointed out by 
motorman on the street car as, “The big house acrosi 
th’corner, the wan wid th’big lawn.” 


It was a big house indeed—not with a pretentious Bi 
ness, but a big house with the bigness of comfort. AD 
coming sort of house. The kind of house that whem 
are outside makes you wish you were inside, and when yo 
are inside makes you feel glad you are inside and s0mf 
for those who are outside. That was the kind of 1 
it was. 


In the hall I was met by Mrs. Palmer, a bright, viv 
cious, cheery woman, who led me into the big draw 
room and bade me make myself at home. She expla 
that her husband had driven some of his guests home. 
would be along presently. It was a large, homey f 
that I found myself in, filled with inviting furni 
chairs that had cosy bulges and concavities made by 
and useful service. A veritable grand-daddy of g 
father clocks ticked lazily and, best of all, in this land 
sizzling radiators, a log fire cracked and snapped in a Di 
open fireplace. It was essentially a home, not a met 
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Hence. By contrast it brought to my mind pictures 
. jome of the garish, over-decorated apartments in the 
®es of the rich that I had visited in the course of my 
alistic labors. 
is we sat and chatted of this and that and nothing at 
#1 looked across the hearth at my bright-eyed vis-a-vis 
glimpsed at least one of the secrets of George Palmer’s 
ess. It was, I am sure, the loyal companionship of 
Wia Roberts, as she was when he first met and courted 
#in those early days of their dual work in the Sunday 
sol of the First Baptist church—-the little lady who sat 
site me. How he mustered up the courage to propose 
on’t know, but he did, and so Miss Olivia Roberts 
me Mrs. George M. Palmer. 
hey’ve traveled a long way together, those two. When 
y first met she played the organ in the Sunday school 
B he was a teacher. And—let me inject a dash of 
lance into my story—something tells me that those 
Petheart days of long ago have never ended. I should 
e had to be blind and stupid indeed had I missed the 
Mificance of the impulse that prompted George Palmer, 
#n at last he arrived and had greeted me, to draw his 
ir so close to that of his wife’s. It was an utterly 
@ural and unconscious gesture, but it was most eloquent. 
Heed it gave me the uncomfortable feeling of playing 
joseberry’”’, if you know what I mean, at the téte-a-téte 
pair of young lovers. There was a bond between them 
t could be felt. A bond of heart and spirit that affected 
whole atmosphere. It shone in the eyes of both of 
[This is all nonsense, coming to interview me”, was the 
¥r in which George Palmer opened the conversation. 
In sure I haven’t the least idea what to tell you”. 


'He wants to know about the Sunday school, dear”, the 
ile lady put in. 
) And something about yourself”, I added. 


| MRS. GEORGB M. PALMER 
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“Well”, said the big fellow, easing himself back in his 
chair, ‘““My wife has the biggest class of women in—’”. 

“Oh, no!” Mrs. Palmer interrupted, “the article is not 
to be about me. Leave me out.” 

“But how can I, if it’s about the Sunday school?” her 
husband protested. 

An so it went, each of them dodging the personal 
equation. But by degrees, by playing off the one against 
the other, I succeeded in finding out that between the two 
the Sunday school of First Baptist church has been made 
to thrive mightily, until it has grown from a mere handful 
to a membership well over three hundred. 

And as they talked, one prompting the other, I saw 
George Palmer, a big, simple, straightforward man, who 
does his duty day by day as he sees it by the light of 
God’s guidance. Those who will testify to the greatness 
of his heart and the openness of his pocketbook may be 
called legion. A bit of a martinet, a disciplinarian, I fancy, 
but with a justice that subjects his own actions to an even 
sterner scrutiny than those of others. He is one who has 
first disciplined himself to practise the most rigid self- 
control. 

And the strict rule he has set himself he makes to apply 
to all those who would be associated with him in the 
Sunday school. No smoker or user of intoxicants will 
he permit to mount the rostrum. 

“No”, he said, “I will have no man who uses tobacco in 
any form as an official of the school.” 

“Just recently”, put in the little lady, “a man, a splendid 
fellow in other ways, offered his services, but my husband 
refused him. The rule, once made, could not be broken.’’ 

Here was the martinet. And here we find him again in 
these rules that he has laid down for school conduct, and 
which has made the school procedure so smooth and 
orderly that it is a delight to watch. 

“Eyes front. 2—One talk at a time. 3—Love every- 
body. 4—Observe the Golden Rule. 5—Do a good turn 
every day. 6—Speak evil of none. 7—Be on time every 
Sunday morning.” 

When he steps upon the platform a hush falls over the 
Sunday school, not a whisper is heard, not a rustle, not 
a sound, Everyone must come to attention, and it is worth 
while for George Palmer, when he speaks, has something 
to say and it is said with a simple force that makes it sink 
in, even into the youngest heart. 

It is a rare occasion when George Palmer is not on the 
platform to conduct the general services. Nothing but the 
width of a continent or some duty elsewere of extreme 
urgency can keep him away. Indeed, I am told, that many 
a time he has cut short a visit to his daughter in Minne- 
apolis to motor back to Mankato that he might be at his 
post on Sunday morning. 

And the Sunday school shows results spiritual and 
material. It has raised up a band of live-wire, whole- 
hearted workers from within its own ranks and has trained 
and sent forth not a few into religious work in the home 
and foreign fields. Its contributions to the needs of others 
have been substantial. Goodly sums have been raised for 
such purposes as the Near East Relief, the Russian, 
Belgian and German war orphans and others. Its vision 
is large, expansive, world wide. 

And into this work goes the love and devotion of both 
Mr. Palmer and his wife. She, a woman of no mean 
musical ability, has replaced the organ upon which she 
used to play, with a seven-piece orchestra which she leads 
and directs, and in addition to this she conducts a Bible 
class for women. He, besides directing the work as super- 
intendent, has a large class of men to which he devotes 
much time and thought. 
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My visit came to an end all too soon. But one small 
incident will speak loudly of the manner of man he is. 

Mr. Palmer offered to drive me to my hotel in his car. 
I was led through the dining-room, pantry and kitchen to 
the rear entrance where the car was parked near the 
garage. In the kitchen was an extra maid who had been 
helping with the dinner party. 

“Well, Annie’, said my host, “if you are ready I’ll drive 
you home.” 

“Annie is going to have some supper before she goes”, 
put in Mrs. Palmer. 


“Then Ill just run Mr. Duncan down to his hotel q| 
come back for her’. | 
A small thing, you’ll say. Think it over. How ma 
rich men, I ask you, would make an extra trip after eley 
o'clock on a near-zero night to take the hired-girl hoy 
after a party? And George Palmer is in his seventy-fy 
year, a time of life when most men like to be waited) 
if they can afford it. | 
But that is George Palmer. | 
I think God must have made him big on purpose, | 
that there would be lots of room for that big heart of h 
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A Living Wage 


“A LIVING wage’—We 
have heard the cry, 

For a chance to live, a place to 
die. 

We picture the babes in pov- 
erty street 

With -nothing. to .wear, and 
nothing to eat. 


But what can you give for a™ 


x living wage? 
Is the question asked in a 
Christian age. 


“A living wage’—We_ hear 
the demand 

From high and low on every 
hand, ° 


By Rosert SHAILOR HOLMES 


We think of the children— 
howe’er they yearn, 
Who’ll be deprived of a chance 
to learn. 
Yet, the law of right in a 
. Christian age 
Is to give, if you get this 
living wage. 


“A living wage’—Hear the 
savage shout 

Of the sluggard in a drinking- 
bout. 

We vision a suffering wife 
and child, — 

As we hear the boss (by this 

; man) reviled; 


Yet, never he thinks in his 
maudlin rage, 

Of “Service,” the price of the 
living wage. 


“A living wage’—Yes, for an 
honest man, 

The preacher as well as the 
artisan. 
Yet, oft have we seen them 
dawdle and shirk, 
Expecting good pay for dis- 
honest work. 

It’s only live men in a right- 
eous age, 

Have the right to ask for a 
living wage. 
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THE REAL QUESTION 


JE HAVE stated the materialistic theory of evolu- 
_ tion in as concise and fair a way as possible, allow- 
‘its advocates to speak for themselves. The question 
arises whether the account they give of the matter is 
, whether it has the support of positive science, or 
ther it is a mixture of truth and hypothesis, and how 
the ascertained truth in it conflicts with Christianity. 
Te may begin by accepting, without reserve, the defini- 
'of science as given by Doctor Haeckel himself. In 
le Riddle of the Universe”, he says, “The means and 
ods we have chosen for attaining the solution of the 
t enigma do not differ, on the whole, from those of 
purely scientific investigation—Firstly, experience; 
mdly, inference. Scientific experience comes to us by 
rvation and experiment.’ Nothing could be better than 
That is the scientific method—not to begin with 
thesis, but with experiment, observation, fact; and 
experiment, observation and fact, rise to theory, 
ce, and philosophy. What facts, then, are there, what 
rvation has there been, and what has experiment 
uced to support the theory of materialistic evolution? 
bne pretends to have observed this evolution. But has 
ft any traces? We have no proof of one species being 
sformed into another, but we have abundant proof of 
ation to an almost indefinite extent. There can be no 
bt that life is continuous, and that from the smallest 
g thing right up to man and to God, the universe is 


th they speak—i. e., one species being transformed 
another by an inherent power which dispenses with 
‘or with a plan? Has science discovered anything 
h suggests that the entire scheme of things is delivered 
to the tender mercies of Doctor Haeckel’s “blind 
nce”? That, after all, is the main thing before us. If 
sformism could be proved, the Christian faith is in 
ay concerned in the matter. It would simply be a 
onstration of method—nothing more. The question 
Id still remain where it was. If the scientist could 
onstrate the reality of the transformation of species, 
would have not the slightest right to, go beyond his 
ns of reference and declare that transformation was 
to “blind chance”. The question of why would 
ent itself for solution just the same and this would be 
ond the province of positive science, as such, to deal 
i. But do transformations exist? Have they ever 
ted? They do not exist today. 

: Reversion to Type 

-is a fact that no new species has been brought into 
tence since the glacial period, and with all man’s clever- 
_at effecting variations, there are no transformations 
There are variations, but when these cease the 
lency is for the plant or animal to return to the earlier 
in. Take the rose, for-example. The finest rose we 
> today has descended from a primitive flower re- 
ibling the dog-rose. We can bring the rose to a certain 
“ee of perfection, but beyond that we cannot go. A 
: will not evolve into a cabbage or a geranium. But 
le that perfected rose to itself. Cease to cultivate it, 
‘what will happen? A process of deterioration will 
n and finally the flower will tend towards the type from 
ich it sprang. It will vary, but it will not be trans- 
med. It remains a rose of sorts to the end of the 


But is there any proof of this transformation of: 
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The Old Faith and the New Knowledge 


VII—Christianity and Evolution 


By FREpDERIC C, SPURR 


Have transformations ever taken place? If so there 
must have been intermediate links, for the process of 
evolution would, necessarily, be slow. Where are these 
links? We are told that “they tend to disappear”. Do 
they? Unfortunately for this dictum, nature keeps a 
record of her doings, and she keeps it very well. The rocks 
are her books. The science that treats of rocks and strata 
is geology. What has geology to tell us about these inter- 
mediate links? Next to nothing. There are few if any 
traces of them. But if nature has not recorded these 
intermediate formations, Doctor Haeckel and his friends 
labored in their day to supply the defect. In “The Riddle” 
we have a genealogy of man. In this list twenty-two 
principal ancestors of man appear. At one end is man and 
at the other is the lowest form of life. And between the 
two extremes, Doctor Haeckel exhibits a chain of perfect 
links. But when we come to look into this pedigree, we 
find that it has nothing to do with experiment and observa- 
tion—that is, with science. It is all circumstantial evidence. 
Two great scientific contemporaries of Doctor Haeckel 
tell us that he has boldly invented these links. M. Quat- 
refages, the great French scientist, says, “The first thing 
to remark is that not one of the creatures in this pedigree 
has ever been seen either living or in fossil. All species 
existing or extinct are said to have been preceded by 
ancestral formations. . These did not suffice to fill up the 
gaps in the pedigree, but Doctor Haeckel invents the types 
themselves as well as the line of descent to which he 
assigns them. And Du Bois-Reymond, lately one of the 
most eminent German scientists, declares that “man’s 
pedigree as drawn up by Professor Haeckel is worth 
about as much as Homer’s heroes for critical historians”. 
This wonderful pedigree, then, can scarcely claim the sup- 
port of positive science. 


Spontaneous Generation 


Spontaneous generation is “a necessary hypothesis” to 
the materialistic account of evolution. Can this claim the 
support of positive science? Forty years ago when cer- 
tain experiments were made which seemed to support the 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation, Doctor Tyndall, who 
had no leanings towards Christianity, said frankly, “There 
is no evidence whatever for it. It crumbles to dust in 
the hands of competent inquiry”. Forty years is a long 
time in a world where science is winning new and startling 
victories every day, but the passing of these four decades 
has left Doctor Tyndall’s word where it was. Experiments 
have been and are being made to surprise the secret of 
life; the chemist is busy and baffled in his quest. The 
mystery is always farther on. 

A number of years ago certain experiments were made to 
prove spontaneous generation. Living matter from a pond 
was boiled long enough to destroy it utterly. It was then 
placed in a vessel. In a few days the presence of life 
was manifest in that boiled pond water. At once the 
theory of spontaneous generation was said to be estab- 
lished. But a clever scientist boiled water taken from the 
same pond. He, however, placed it in a jar and hermetical- 
ly sealed it. He waited many days, but there was no 
sign of life. The dead pond water remained dead in the 
sealed jar. It was then understood that instead of 
spontaneous generation haying occurred at the first experti- 
ment, the life had been imported from the air, which was 
full of bacteria. There is no such thing as spontaneous 
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generation. It is a dream. The materialist still hopes, 
however, that success will crown his efforts. Suppose it 
should and that one day the chemist will be able to an- 
nounce the discovery of the great secret; even then it will 
be no concern of Christian faith. Once again it will be 
but a method that has appeared. The beginning and the 
ending, and the great why will remain as before. 

But what has science to say to the materialistic account 
of embryology upon which so much stress is laid? The 
facts of course are frankly admitted, but not the explana- 
tions that atheism draws from them. The latest article 
in the most up-to-date encyclopedia tells us that we must 
receive with caution the statement that the human embryo 
“climbs up its genealogical tree”. “The mutual influence 
of evolution theory and embryology led to the formulating 
of the ‘recapitulation’ doctrine, which expresses the con- 
clusion that individual development is in some measure a 
recapitulation of the racial history, or that ontogeny tends 
to recapitulate phylogeny. Meckel and Von Baer, Louis 
and Alexander Agassiz, Fritz Muller and Ernest Haeckel 
are some of the most prominent biologists who have given 
their support to this doctrine. Perhaps Haeckel has been 
its most convinced and luminous exponent. The idea that 
individual development repeats racial history found, for a 
time, much favor among zoologists, though little among 


botanists. Of recent years, it has been regarded with 
increasing distrust. The reasons for this may be briefly 
indicated. (1) One term in the comparison, namely, the 


racial history, is very imperfectly known, and some have 
been guilty of the logically vicious circle of inferring the 
pedigree from the development, and discovering in the 
development evidences of the recapitulation of the pedigree. 
(2) At the best, as Haeckel and others have clearly 
recognized, the recapitulation is general and not exact. 
There is frequently a tendency to abbreviate or skip stages; 
what are interpreted as relatively recent adaptations are 
supposed to disguise the old-established characters of the 
ancestral stock. Increased precision of research has dis- 
closed individual characteristics at very early stages. Thus, 
embryos of ducks can be readily distinguished from those 
of fowls as early as the second or third day of incubation, 

“Finally, it must be noted that the theory affords no 
physiological interpretation of the course of development, 
but simply illumines the often circuitous path by indicat- 
ing its possible parallelism with that of racial evolution. 
At present, therefore, it seems wisest to use the recapitula- 
tion idea very cautiously and critically”. So the last word 
of science is fatal to materialism upon this point. 


The Hypothetical Ape 


Lastly, what has science to say about that “wise-headed 
old ape” and his stone? That it is a purely hypothetical 
ape. No one has ever seen it, so it cannot be discussed. 

The supports upon which materialistic evolution relied 
have fallen. Evolution as preached by atheism is not an 
established science. It puts forward hypotheses and much 
circumstantial evidence, but this is not positive science and 
it ought not to be dogmatically taught as if it were. In 
this theory there is a missing element which the late 
Professor Drummond was the first to point out. He asks: 

“Did mind, morals, men evolve out of matter? Surely, 
if one is the tree and the other the root of that tree, and 
if evolution means the passage of the one into the other, 
there is no escape from this conclusion—no escape, there- 
fore, from the crassest materialism? If this is really the 
situation, the lower must then include the higher, and 
evolution, after all, be a process of the clay. This is a 
frequent, a natural, and a wholly unreflecting inference 
from a very common way of stating the evolution theory. 
It arises from a total misconception of what a root is. Be- 
cause a thing is seen to have roots, it is assumed that it 
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has grown out of these roots, and must therefore belo; 
to the root order. But neither of these things is true 
nature. Are the stem, branch, leaf, flower, fruit of a a 
roots? Do they belong to the root order? They do ni 
Their whole physiology is different. But it must be ; 
lowed that they are at least contained in the root. }, 
single one of them is contained in the root. If not in ¢/ 
root, then in the clay. Neither are they contained in #) 
clay. But they grow out of clay—are they not made o 
of clay? It is astounding, sometimes, how little those wi 
venture to criticize biological processes seem to know | 
its simplest facts. Fill a flower-pot with clay, and plant. 
it a seedling. At the end of four years it has become 
small tree; it is six feet high; it weighs ten pounds. B 
the clay in the pot is still there? A moiety of it h 
gone, but it is not appreciably diminished ; it has not, exce, 
the moiety, passed into the tree; the tree does not live¢ 
clay nor jon any force contained in the clay. It cann 
have grown out of the seedling, for the seedling containe 
but: a grain for every pound contained in the tree. | 
cannot have grown from the root, because the root is the 
now, has lost nothing to the tree, has itself gained fro 
the tree, and at first was no more there than the tre 
Trees not only do not evolve out of their roots, but who 
classes in the plant world—the seaweeds, for instance- 
have no roots at all. If any possible relation exists, it 
exactly the opposite one—it is the root which evolves froi 
the tree. Trees send down roots in a far truer sense tha 
roots send up trees. Yet neither is the whole truth. Tt 
true function of the root is to give stability to the tre 
and to afford a medium for conveying into it imorgam 
matter from without.” 


Evolution Demands a Creator 
And this brings us face to face with the real relatiot 


‘Tree and root—the seed apart—find their explanation nc 


in one another, nor in something in themselves, but mainl 
in something outside themselves. The secret of evolutio 
lies, in short, with the environment. In the environmen 
in that in which things live and move and have their bein; 
is found the secret of their being. And what is that i 
which things live and move and have their being? Iti 
nature, the world, the cosmos—and something more, Some 
one more, an Infinite Intelligence and an Eternal Wil 
Evolution is not to unfold from within; it is to imfol 
from without. 

The supreme factor in all development is environmen 
Half the confusions which reign round the process 0 
evolution, and half the objections to it arise from consider 
ing the evolving object as a self-sufficient whole. Prodtc 
an organism, plant, animal, man, society, which wi 
evolve in vacuo, and the right is yours to say that the tre 
lies in the root, the flower in the bud, the man in th 
embryo, the social organism in the family of an anthropol 
ape. Consider the position into which science has brough 
us. We are led by scientific logic to an unseen, and D 
scientific analogy to the spirituality of this unseen. 1 
fine, our conclusion is, that the visible universe has bee 
developed by an intelligence resident in the unseen. Ther 
is only one theory of the method of creation in the field 
and that 1s evolution; but there is only one theory 0 
origins in the field and that is creation. Instead of abolish 
ing a creative hand, evolution demands it. Instead of bem, 
opposed to creation, all theories of evolution begin D 
assuming it. If science does not formally posit it, it neve 
posits anything less. ‘The doctrine of evolution,” write 
Mr. Huxley, “is neither theistic nor antitheistic. It ha 
no more to do with theism than the first book of Eucli 
has. It does not even come in contact with theism con 
sidered as a scientific doctrine.” 

It is interesting enough, doubtless, to know how th 
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orld came to be, and how within itself it has developed. 
at what is ‘the real worth of all this unless man, the 
Ra party, can bring it all to bear upon his own life? 
an can never be content to know the story of the world 
¢ which he is part and remain in ignorance of his own 
ry. He wants to know whence he came, how he came 
‘ed why he came. Evolution professes to tell him this 
ery. The Bible professes to tell him this story. Do the 
to stories clash? 
ys. A host of Christians say no. Many are not sure. 
ow shall we decide the matter? We have already heard 
‘te account of man as given by the materialistic school; 
tat he is a pure product of evolution; a working of blind 
«ance, with an animal ancestry and an animal destiny; 
‘tat he has no kinship with the eternal; that he has been 
tought here by an inscrutable force which cares nothing 
yout him. Is this account of man true? Is there any- 
‘ting in positive science to warrant such a conclusion? Let 
‘4 submit this hypothesis to the acid test of pure reason. 
Jeason declares that processes are to be judged in the 
Ipht of their final product, and not in the light of their 
‘lumble beginnings. The apple tree is not to be judged 
} the immature and sour fruit it bears in the spring tide, 
jit by the ripe fruit that crowns it in the autumn. One 
tho had had no experience of the development of the 
aple fruit could never, when the fruit was sour, predict 
te sweetness and juiciness of the completed fruit; nor 
ould he in the autumn imagine from what unpromising 
-tginnings the luscious fruit had developed. The only 
tasonable thing is to judge all vital processes in the 
ght of their end. It is by this standard that we must 
idge man. We measure the individual man in this way. 
_/e cannot explain manhood in terms of infancy, but we 
in understand infancy in terms of manhood. We may 
ot in the raw and callow youth discern the coming scholar 
ad leader, but when the latter has appeared we can trace 
ie development from the raw to the finished stage. The 
ly, spotlessly pure and fragrant, is not to be explained in 
ms of the manure that feeds it. To give a true account 
'£ man we must begin with him as he 1s, and not as we 
-nagine he began to be. To begin with his supposed be- 
“innings is to begin at the wrong end. The plain fact is 
lat as he is today, and as he has been during the period 
if accredited history, he has manifested characteristics 
which place him once and for all entirely outside the 
_aimal category. On the physiological side he may have 
ome kinship with animals and even plants. He, as they, 
_iust breathe and obtain nourishment and sleep and die. 


. 
The Highest Creature 


_ But is it on the physiological side that the greatness of 
lan, is to be sought? Anatomically there is similarity of 
tucture between man and members of the ape tribe; 
des it necessarily follow that the evolution from one to 

ie other has been direct? Would not a collateral evolu- 
on explain all that the scientist demands to justify his 
ndings from the actual facts submitted to him? If 
dllateral, then the claim of the materialistic evolutionist 
as little foundation in fact. He must begin again. Leav- 
ig this question for the time, the matter to be faced is 
lan as we know him, in his highest form. And I would 
ot scruple to say the Christian man of the highest type 
-the man whose entire humanity is awake and function- 
ig. For in him the human fruit is ripest and sweetest. 
‘his man, unlike all other creatures, has his brow com- 
letely uncovered as if to receive his crown: and his hand 
ompletely uncovered in readiness to hold his scepter. He 
; the one being who stands erect, who is made for walking 
ad who is capable of looking “upward”. The creature 
earest to him in outward resemblance, stoops and climbs: 


Professor Haeckel and his school say. 
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it is covered with hair, its jaws are out of all proportion 
to its brain, and its physical strength is not matched by 
corresponding wisdom. The nervous and cerebral system 
of this man is of a different order, or of a different quality, 
from that of the highest creature resembling him. His 
hand is made for artistry and tools and not simply for 
gripping. The intellectual life of this man has scarcely 
anything in common with the mental life of apes. The two 
belong to different orders. In the animal world there is 
marvelous intelligence as well as instinct. The life of the 
ant or the bee or the seal yields astonishing surprise’ in 
this direction. In the higher animals intelligence ap- 
proaches the rational and yet is leagues removed from it. 
It is only by way of accommodation that we can speak of 
reason as operating in the lower creation. Between in- 
telligence and reason there is an immense abyss. Reason 
is the power to generalize, to pass from the phenomenal 
to the underlying principle, to reach out after causes, to 
think consecutively and logically. And no such power 
exists in the world outside man. Intelligence is undoubted- 
ly the raw material of reason, but it does not follow that 
animal intelligence is the stuff out of which human reason 
has been evolved. Why should we not say that human 
reason is evolved out of human intelligence? The highest 
animal intelligence has never, within the epoch of history, 
evolved into anything like human reason; while on the 
contrary those degraded savages in which reason was at 
the lowest ebb, have under the nurtural care of Christian 
missionaries, developed a high degree of human reason 
and, further, of real morality. The rapid way in which 


‘savages, under the influence of Christianity, have become 


transformed men, ought to raise in the mind of every 
honest thinker the question whether the theory of man’s 
savage ancestry ought not to be modified. It is a priore 
possible that the savage may be a degraded human being, 
so that he may be the starting point of a finer humanity. 


Man Possesses Liberty 


This man also possesses liberty due entirely to the prin- 
ciple of reflection. With man, as with the animals, the 
impressions received by the organs of sense are transmitted 
to the brain and issue in reflex action. But man alone 
has the power to modify or to change this action through 
the exercise of his will. He cannot destroy, but he can 
direct and transform the power which plays upon him and 
turn it to a free use. “To a cerebral vibration naturally 
destined to provoke sorrow or anger, he can respond by a 
contrary expression, by disdain, indifference, joy or a 
smile.’ The animal, on the contrary, possesses no such 
power. It is submitted fatally to a physiological reaction 
which goes forward automatically. The animal knows 
nothing of freedom. 

This man, too, can express his soul in Janguage—a gift 
reserved for him alone. It is only by way of accommoda- 
tion that we can speak of the language of animals. That 
they have means of communication with each other is un- 
deniable: but their language is limited to the emotional. 
And it never changes. There has been no evolution in the 
bleating of a sheep, or the lowing of cattle or the twitter 
of the sparrow. Each species has its own peculiar cry 
or call. But with man language is something quite 
different from this. It is rational. In its early stages, in 
infancy, it is a simple cry, but varied to express its feeling 
of pain, or pleasure or need. Quite early the reason be- 
gins to awaken and the child reflects. He investigates, 
examines, compares and learns the names of things as they 
are taught him. With this humble beginning in language, 
progress is rapid, until finally in a few years the hesitat- 
ing speech of the-infant is changed into the rich and glow- 
ing speech of the orator. Human language, when de- 
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veloped, goes far beyond the realm of sensations; it ex- 
presses ideas and thoughts. It can rise to the infinite. It 
is by language that man is eternally separated from the 
animal. 

Reason, liberty, language—these exclusive human powers 
point to the truth about man. Whatever physical kinship 
there may be between man and the lower world, his higher 
kinship is elsewhere. And he reveals that kinship in his 
religion, For “man is incurably religious’. From the 
dawn of history the evidence is overwhelming that man 
has believed in a Being or beings superior to himself with 
whom he ought to be in harmony and he has believed from 
the first that death did not finish his career. We are driven 
therefore to believe either that religion is something natural 
and necessary. to man—the correspondence of his nature 
to the supreme reality—or that he is the victim of a 
gigantic illusion which has deceived not only the rank and 
file of men but its finest spirits and its most colossal in- 
tellects. Rationalism, obsessed by prejudices which stifle 
reason, affects to believe that man has been grossly de- 
ceived. Until it offers something more substantial than its 
prejudices, rationalism will remain “wearing the fool’s 
cap of the race’. 

We have commenced our inquiry then not with man as 
he is supposed to have been evolved, but with man as he 
actually is. Can materialistic evolution account for this 
man? Has a universe without reason produced man with 
reason; a dumb universe produced man with language; a 
bound universe produced man with freedom; a soulless 
universe produced man with religion? If so the effect is 
greater than the cause—a pure absurdity. 

“A Novel with a Plot” 


The total effect of the universe is that of thought and 
order. The total cause must therefore be adequate to that 
effect. Further experience shows that thus far a definite 
goal has been arrived at through evolution; then it follows 
that the way to that goal must have been as definite. There 
must be a plan, a method, an order. It is “a novel with 
a plot”. If all is due to “blind chance”, how is it that 
we have a universe so orderly upon which we can depend? 
Since the universe appeals to us as an orderly creation, 
with every mark of direction upon it, it is impossible to 
believe that “blind chance” has produced it. Reason shows 
that the highest human things cannot be expressed in 
chemical or mechanical terms. We cannot express honor, 
virtue, truth, love, loyalty in terms of chemistry. Such 
things require a spiritual and not a mechanical vocabulary. 
In the light of reason, then, and in the light of true science, 
materialistic evolution is passed out of court as not proven 
and not true. 

The way is now open for us to answer three questions: 

1. What has positive science to say about evolution? 
The main thing that is proved and which must be accepted 
is that the method of creation has been by development 
and not by simple fiat. This development appears every- 
where in the world of matter, in the world of life, in the 
world of man, even in the world of religion. All things are 
subject to this law. In this there is nothing contrary to the 
Christian faith. Science has destroyed the child’s view 
of creation and has given us back the Christian view in 
a new setting. Positive science has also shown that the 
process of development is real, i.e. that it is development— 
a rising from the less perfect to the more perfect. Thus, 
although science cannot say dogmatically that there is a 
purpose in the universe, it drives us to believe that there 
is one by showing to us order and harmony everywhere. 
If any scientist should dogmatically say that everything 
is due to “blind chance”, that is his mere opinion and must 
be taken for what it is worth. The order of the universe 
did not teach ham that. Positive science can affirm the 
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striking likenesses between man and some members of th 
ape family. It can presume that both man and ape hay 
developed from a “common ancestor’, but it can offer ny 
proof. At the utmost it can offer only a_ hypothesis 
Positive science can affirm nothing whatever of the origi: 
or of the end of the universe. As Professor Tyndall pu 
it, “Evolution does not solve, it does not pretend to solve 
the ultimate mystery of the universe. It leaves, in fact 
that mystery untouched”. 

To sum up in the words of Professor Bowne: “Evolu 
tion as a theory of natural science to account for phe 
nomena in nature is true; but evolution as metaphysic) 
furnishing a philosophy of causation is untrue’. Positiy 
science then does not take us very far. But in so far a 
it has taken us, it leaves us in heavy debt to its grea 
masters. We have always to distinguish however betweer 
positive science and hypothesis. The latter can never at. 
tain the force of a demonstration, and it is always liabk 
to be overturned. 7 

2. What has the Bible to say about creation and man: 
The first chapter of the book of Genesis contains the 
“hymn of creation”. It is not a scientific account 0} 
creation, but a religious account. Its subject is not crea: 
tion so much as the creator. It was written out of a greai 
experience of God in life. This is a most essential point 
to grasp. The first of Genesis is not the attempt of ¢ 
philosopher or a scientist to account for the world; it i: 
the truly inspired story of creation as seen through religi- 
ous eyes. The whole point of it is to connect all things 
with that living God whom men knew in experience. There 
were other accounts of the origin of things, such as the 
Babylonian. But the Bible account is the purest account 
given in that ancient world: it is free from the absurd 
uglinesses which deface other ancient stories. And il 
carries its inspiration on its face. While the first of Genesis 
is not a scientific account of creation, its general outline 
is so strikingly like that which modern science has sketched 
that even Professor Haeckel waxed eloquent over it anc 
declared it‘to be a document of the highest importance. 


The First Chapter of Genesis 


What is the outline of the first chapter of Genesis? In 
a word it is the story of a progressive development ovet 
long periods, from chaos to man. It is told in the form 
of a parable. A man goes out to work each day for a 
week. At the end of the week his task is completed and 
on the sabbath he rests. Under this delightful image the 
creative action of God is set forth. The story of man is 
also told in parable or poetry. A figure of man in dust 
or clay is constructed. Then God breathes into his nostrils 
the breath of life and man becomes a living soul. Thus 
man is shown as related to the earth and to God at the 
same time. He is “dust of the earth’—chemically and 
physically related to the rest of creation; and he is made 
in the “likeness and image of God”. But the whole point 
of the chapter is to connect the whole process with the 
living God. It is God who creates, God who sustains, God 
who produces man. There are no details given. The story 
is told in thirty verses and told in inspired poetry and 
parable. It is not the less true because it appears undet 
these forms. If science can tell a story of man which 
shows him as belonging to the “dust of the earth”—how 
ever the “dust”? may be interpreted, and as belonging t 
God also—the Christian faith is quite satisfied. But wher 
any scientist dogmatically declares that there has been n¢ 
“spiritual interference’—as Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
called it—in the making of man, then we cry, “Hands off 
you have no right in the name of positive science to mak 
any such statement”. The story told by positive science 
and by the Bible, both wisely interpreted, are seen to bi 
but two sides of the same marvelous record. 


a) 


a" 
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3. What then in summary has Christianity to say of 
volution? First that we Christian people gladly accept 
ye general principle of evolution or unfolding. We can- 
ot help it. The facts of science and of the Bible. demand 

The Christian mind is open to accept all the facts 
resented to it. We are free to believe that God created 
ach separate type at the beginning, or that he created 
udimentary types that have been transformed, or that he 
reated one primitive type from which variations have 
ome. We may believe what we like upon these matters 
o long as we believe upon sufficient evidence. But we 

o farther, and affirm that the living God is absolutely 
ecessary to account for a living universe. The universe 
rational, and a rational universe demands a rational God. 
‘rom life alone does life come. 

_ We Christians affirm with science that God is ever at 
york in his own universe. He is within the universe— 
‘jot outside it. He is in all things, an immanent God, 
overning all things by a will that shows itself wise and 
yeneficent. On any hypothesis of the universe, God is 
seeded. Suppose that transformation should, one day, 
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prove to be the truth, we should still need God. Species 
cannot be transformed until they first exist. If it ever 
comes to pass that evolution is proved up to the hilt, still 
Christian faith would not even be remotely touched by it. 
Evolution properly stated is not, and cannot be, in conflict 
with Christianity. Dr. Kitchen Parker remarks that 
“evolution has been pressed into the service of atheism, 
but let it be understood there is no necessary connection 
between evolution and atheism”. There is nothing 
scientifically, nothing intellectually, nothing rationally op- 
posed to this Christian formula: “In the beginning, God ; 
in the process, God; at the end, God”. Evolution is only 
God’s way of carrying on the business of his universe. 
The great thing for us, however, is not to understand the 
process of the universe so much as to fulfil our part i 1t. 
What use to us is it to be able to explain the whole 
universe if we are not in harmony with the living God? 
Our main business is to know God, and to be in harmony 
with him. This, said our Lord, is life eternal. And it 
is only through Christ that we can realize this harmony 
for he is the way, the truth and the life. 


Near the End of the Way 


| im is something so particularly comforting in the 
presence of the older generation in the home. Elderly 
people have knowledge. They know, in the main, the 
worst that life can do. They have weathered the storms, 
ind are standing witnesses that the human soul can 
wurmount the misfortunes and losses that come to all in 
varying degree, instead of succumbing to them. In this 
vay the old enhearten those of us who are younger. We 
vain courage in the realization that others have borne their 
share of trouble and disaster, without being overwhelmed 
‘hereby. 
They have wonderful vision—these old souls with the 
jim-sighted, faded eyes. Life, and death, have so enlarged 
heir horizon, that they see ever so much farther than the 
young. Heaven to them is a very real place, peopled with 
—oved ones who have gone on ahead and are now awaiting 
chem there. When the paper, or the knitting, drops from 
he aged hands, and tired eyes look out beyond the window- 
pane, maybe it is neither the road with its traffic, nor 
the people that they see; more likely their eyes are glimps- 
ng that longed for country where violence shall no more 
be heard in the land, wasting nor destruction within its 
borders. And possibly they are watching the figures pass- 
ing down the street that has no need of the sun, and are 
looking for one and another who are certainly there, and 
who will be ready to welcome them joyfully when their 
own call comes. 
Then again the aged have so much to think about. Each 
of their vigorous years was so packed with incidents, that 
there never seemed time to digest half of them. Now, 
in the fair quiet of the twilight, they can look back and 
see things in their right proportion; reasons may be clearer 
and problems may have solved themselves in the interven- 
ing years. Time brings us all so much in the way of 
understanding; it is good if we be granted a little restful 
Space, near the end of life, to sort out our memories, and 
note the hidden beauties which may have been passed un- 
noticed at the time. 
If you think the matter over, you will find that the old 
usually refer to the happiness and pleasures of bygone 
years; the hardships and troubles are softened, by the 
hand of our kind Father, into something gentle and wist- 
ful, even though a tinge of sorrow may remain. This soft, 
silver mist that rises up and waters the garden of the 


past (which at the time they went through it may have 


seemed but parched and arid ground), is possibly one of 
the greatest boons that the loving God can bestow. 

And the aged are so often looking forward to coming 
satisfaction. They know that this beautiful yet bewilder- 
ing world of ours is crammed full of incompleteness. So 
much needs explanation; so much is mysterious and un- 
understandable. But as they journey nearer the other 
world, the old grow less restive about these earthly limita- 
tions. They know they are nearing the solution.—Flora 
Klickman in “The Carillon of Scarpa’, published by G 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Bargains 


HERE are no bargains 
In the counter sales of Life. 
We think so, but some unexpected way 
We find our purchase 
Is a worn and shoddy thing, 
So after all, in that “long last’ —we pay. 


Experience 
That comes at prices all too high 
Is packed so often in the waste of tears, 
But when unwrapped 
It will intrinsic value show ; 
Its worth will not diminish with the years. 


There are no bargains 
In the counter sales of Life, 
But Time, alone, can teach us how to choose ; 
Can show us that 
What seemed a loss is really gain, 
And where we bought for little—we shall lose. 


—Nan Terrell Reed, in New York Times. 


Wi hear much of the verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. Much discussion of so-called “heresy” centers 
on the subject. But there is a matter of much more im- 
portance, namely, verbal inspiration from the Scriptures. 
For the Scriptures should inspire great verbs in a person’s 
life, such verbs as to be, to do, to give, to love, to serve. 
‘When we do not get from the Scriptures the energy for 
such great and noble activity, then is our faith vain.— 
Central Christian Advocate. 
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The Devotional Life 


The Way 


Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth and the life.—John 14:6. 


ACING his execution, the night 

before he died Jesus said to 
his dismayed disciples: ‘Whither 
I go, ye know the way.” But 
Jesus never told the twelve—and 
he does not tell us a. single word 
about the place and the manner 
and occupations of the life to 
which he was going. He uses the 
picture language that his race and 
ours have inherited. We cannot 
wonder that the most outspoken 
of his disciples replied: “Lord, 
we know not whither thou goest. 
How can we know the way?” 

To this Jesus made an answer 
which is either no answer at all 
or far profounder than men have 
thought: “I am the way.” 


I wonder whether we could not 
convey the meaning of the pas- 
sage by an inflection of the voice: 
“Whither I go, ye know, at least 
the way. I am the way.” 


It is as if, supposing we were 
about to set out on a journey 
across unknown seas, one should 
put into our hand a compass, or 
point to the polar star, saying: 
“There, you’ve got the way.” Of 
course, we should like to know the 
far-off coast-lands; but to do that, 
one must cross to the other side. 


It is as if, in the wonderful 
Greek myth, when the man came 
to the labyrinth, the old king had 
put into his hand the guiding 
thread and said: “Now you have 
the way.” 


It is as if, sitting about the 
campfire in the dead of night, the 
guide should spring up, exclaim- 
ing: “I’m going. Follow my 
tracks. Don’t wait too long, lest 
they be obliterated. You've got 
the way. I’m the way.” 


Goals 


Through life we picture a goal, 
in spite of the chances that we 
shall not reach it. 


We see goals towards which we 
direct our children’s steps. “This 
boy shall be a physician; this, a 
lawyer; this, the country’s presi- 
dent.” The chances are that the 
boys will be none of these things. 


By Epwarp C. Moore 


But we have pointed out the paths 
of intelligence, of patience, of 
fortitude, and have said, “Go!” 


Jesus. says:. “loam the sway 
through the mystery of death.” 
Nobody could have persuaded him 
that the life he lived led nowhere. 
“This is the way to live,’ he 
taught. And so it is. 


Jesus said: ° “I am the. truth” 


God 


UR God is a God of wind 
and fire, 
Of sun and comet flame; 
The lightning is his flashing 
ire, 
The storm his cosmic game. 
In spring he plants and tends 
his flowers, 
In summer-time he broods; 
But woe to him who dares the 
powers 
That mark his winter moods. 


Our God is a God of soft 
spring rain, 

Of murmuring river flow, 
Of golden fruit and bursting 

grain, 

Of dawn and sunset glow; 
Our God is a Titan, stern and 
grim, 

can blast a 
apart— 

But, oh, the tenderness of him 

Who can mold a mother’s 

heart. 

—Thomas Curtis Clark in 

Christian Century. 


And world 


Did he know all the truth that 
will be known? Did he have even 
the knowledge that has come to 
us. No; for, if so, he would have 
been no true man. 


He did know completely how to 
live. He could say what none 
other could say: “I follow all 
the truth I have.” 


Our Inspiration 


Having the spirit of truth is the 
secret of having more truth. 


Jesus told us that the Com- 
forter would lead into all truth. 
And only the spirit of truth can 
bring all knowledge to the race. 


Jesus said: “I am the life.” The 
greatest of his disciples declared: 
“The life that I now live I live 
by faith in the Son of God. It is 
no longer I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” And Jesus said to his dis- 
ciples: “I in you and ye in me.” 


Jesus is the life of the world. 
This is the plain meaning of the 
gospel. He is the way, although 
we may be encompassed by dark- 
ness we cannot penetrate. 


He is the truth, although a 
thousand generations to come will 
not know all truth. We've got 
the way, the truth and the inspira- 
tion from a Person, which is life. 


“We Follow in His Train” 


Christianity is not a doctrine, 
not a ritual, not a theory of church 
government. It is a way to live, 
to solve unanswered problems, 
whatever the ritual, whatever the 
church government. 


Did Jesus try to meet the needs 
of everybody in the world at 
once? He once said that he was 
not sent “save to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” Do you 
suppose that he meant his gospel 
was limited to them? No; but in 
his short life he must work with 
intensity. 

He hardly went outside his own 
country, and he died at the age 
of thirty-three. For the future he 
must trust God and the men he 
had taught. 


“a 
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“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
| Topics for September 20 


1 There are a great many books and 
articles written about the man whom we 
me to meet. Every February the news- 
_ papers and magazines find new stories to 
reveal about the life, thoughts and ac- 
tions of this, one of the world’s greatest 
men. Perhaps you have cut some of 
these out and saved them. They may 
help you a great deal. 
| McSpadden’s “Abraham Lincoln” is 
unique in that it is written by a south- 
erner. Atkinson’s “Boyhood of Lincoln” 
is a very “homey” story of Lincoln’s 
jyouth, Two stories of Lincoln’s life, 
written in novel form, are Dixon’s “The 
Ptatherne:” and Bacheller’s “A Man For 
The Ages.” Stephenson’s “Lincoln” and 
 Barton’s “The Life of Abraham Lincoln” 
will also be found gripping reading. 
If you or your friends do not have 
these books, or others, about Lincoln, 
they may be had at any public library, or 
secured from the American Baptist 
Publication Society (Philadelphia, Bos- 
ei ton, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles). 
In presenting the lesson why not have 
a story-telling time? Have several young 
people, who are especially good at 
speaking, tell of significant incidents in 
 Lincoln’s life. For instance, one could 
tell of his early life—his hardships, his 
seeking after knowledge, his kindness. 
Then another could tell of his youth, his 
work and study. Another might tell of 
his political career, his principles, his 
ideals. All through this, his humor, too, 
might be brought in, as well as his 
- humanness. Tell of his stand for what 
he believed right and the consequences. 
Try to make Lincoln live anew in telling 
_ these stories. 
| After these have been told, perhaps 
| some of those who have been listening 
know of other stories about Lincoln and 
— will tell them. , 
In conclusion, sum up all the good 
qualities of Lincoln. Then see, from 
open discussion, how the young people 
might better measure up to the life of 
Lincoln. See from a general discussion, 
if the young people consider that they 
stand for what is right regardless of 
consequences. Perhaps the conclusion 
might be the resolve to stand for the 
right always. 


Beautiful Burton 


“Pirst we save our money, then we take the 
train, : 
Then we take the dear old boat that brings 

us here again. ; 

We go into our tent, hang up our wrinkled 

clothes, 

And stand before the dining door in rows 

and rows and rows. 

| Now we’re here at Burton where the days 
are never G-R-A-Y, . 


| Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


Here we work and play forever, Dear old 
Burton, now to her we cry, 
Rah! Rah!” 


How hungry we are, this first noon, - 


for Mrs. Proctor’s good dinner. Her 
meals are always just right. Then, too, 
we are anxious to see those new wait- 
resses. How they smile and beam upon 
us! We wonder if they are getting to 
be professional and wanting tips. 

After feeding the inner man, we are 
ready to look around this beautiful spot 
where we are to spend our vacation. 
The young people of Western Washing- 
ton may be justly proud of their OWN 
assembly grounds — something over 
twelve acres of land at Assembly point 
on beautiful Vashon island, a half mile 
from the village of Burton. 

Having paid for the grounds last year, 
some permanent buildings were to be 
erected and the site improved. With 
the help of the state convention, the 
B. Y. P. U. had electricity brought to 
the grounds, built a classroom and a 
spacious dining and social hall with its 
huge fireplace where all can gather 
when it’s chilly outdoors—or when they 
want to “listen in” to the voices in the 
air. 

Watson hall, given as a memorial by 
our secretary and Mrs. Watson, is also 
known as Junior hall. This is a class- 
room and a place where juniors can 
gather round their own fireplace for 
good times. May we always be grate- 


ful for this generous gift from our 
friends. 

Sports! Fun! There is lots of it at 
Burton. Volley ball, baseball, track, 


barnyard golf, hiking, boating, and 
swimming occupy the afternoons each 
day. Of special interest every year is 
the water carnival when we swim and 
dive, or have canoe-spilling matches. 
There is usually a bright moon which 
greatly enhances the beach parties 
which are held (as a rule) each evening. 

How anxious everyone is to see the 
faculty, for in spite of advice and warn- 
ing we want to attend the popular 
classes. What a variety there is! How 
can one choose when all are so inter- 
esting? Consult the program again. 
There is a daily vacation Bible school, 
classes for juniors, intermediate boys 
and girls, for leaders in the Sunday 
school, for leaders in B. Y. P. U., W. 
W. G., home missions, foreign missions, 
Bible study and inspirational classes. 


‘Surely the mornings need to be longer 


to let us get all the good things in store 
for us. 

One class was especially good—the 
study -of the nature and origin of the 
Bible. One of our own men was the 
instructor and his excellent presentation 
made the class second to none in every 
respect. 

Each evening’s program was a source 


of delight. One was under the direc- 
tion of our music committee which gave 
us an interesting and varied program of 
story and song. The assembly orchestra 
was another feature greatly enjoyed. 

Stunt night is always one of intense 
interest. Crowds gather from far and 
near to see the performance. No one 
can be serious. Even our staid clergy 
and faculty become frivolous. Surely 
the judges have a hard time awarding 
the prizes—each act is so good. How- 
ever, the faculty took the first prize this 
year, What judge could resist the 
charm of that bewitching maiden, Dean 
Hagen? Not these! 

Burma, through pictures, was vividly 
brought to us one evening by Mr. Hat- 
tersley. Others told us of India, China 
and Mexico. Some of the best lecturers 
of our denomination brought splendid 
inspirational addresses. 

On Sunday Doctor Hudson of Los 
Angeles and Reverend MacLean of East 
China preached for us. The afternoon 
service was under the auspices of the 
Linfield college alumni. We are proud 
of our Baptist college in the North- 
west. 

The last evening we were taken to 
the mountain top by the sermon. May 
we remember that to truly love our 
Saviour we must be willing to sacrifice 
and serve him. 

Perhaps the most uplifting meeting 
of the whole session was the beach 
meeting round the campfire. After 
some stories and songs, Doctor Singiser 
talked to us and brought us face to face 
with our Master. Many young people 
joined the Volunteers by making deci- 
sions for definite Christian work. One 
cannot forget the mearness of the 
Saviour at that service by the sea. 

One need only to attend Burton to 
catch the Burton spirit—that indefin- 
able something that grips one and makes 
one better fitted for service. The fel- 
lowship, the friendships made, are never 
to be forgotten. For beauty of loca- 
tion, too, what can surpass Burton! 
Come join us— 

“’Neath the pines and near the water 

Where we meet ten days each year 

Inspiration, recreation, 

That is what we come for here.” 
RutH Moore. 


Dr. F. B. Meyer, who has just returned 
to England after a three months’ mission 
in Canada, spent the last week of his 
time on this side at New York. Here 
in eight meetings he addressed over ten 
thousand people. Dr. Meyer is eighty 
years old. He arrived home in fine fettle 
and gave out that as soon as he had 
looked after a few urgent matters in 
England he was leaving for a tour 
around the world. He has all the en- 


- thusiasms of youth. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Assorted Chocolates from 
Mary Elizabeth! 


By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


Tee truth of the matter is, there ought 
to be a World Wide Guild for Bap- 
tist boys, so that they would never be 
guilty of saying the thing that Ted 
Sawyer said when he found that the 
Guild girls were going to study India 
this year: “No dark-skinned people for 
me, thank you! I don’t like the color 
and I don’t trust the race. Probably all 
lazy-good-for-nothings! Probably never 
lift a finger when the missionary’s back 
is turned. None of those chocolate- 
colored folks are ever anything but a 
perfect waste of missionary money. 
Might as well throw your dollars into 
the river!” 

“Well, of all things!” gasped Mary 
Elizabeth in such utter astonishment 
that although her heart was full to the 
brim of rebuttals and arguments and 
proofs, she actually could not mention 
one of them! So it was well that Ted 
Sawyer broke his leg in the very middle 
of the basket-ball season, for legs take 
a provokingly long time to knit, and 
while they are doing it there is ample 
leisure to think and to talk and to read. 
Oh yes, especially to read! Mary Eliza- 
beth therefore gathered together an 
armful of books on India and started 
forth to dump them wholesale on Ted’s 
doorstep, when an inspiration came to 
her. 

“The way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach!” quoth she, with a very 
wise nod, and went out to the kitchen. 
“What's the good of having a name like 
mine if you don’t live up to it?” she 
asked—for surely you have heard, also, 
of the really famous Mary Elizabeth, 
whose candies have made her fortune. 
“I don’t want a fortune,’ said Mary 
Elizabeth Number 2, “but I do want 
Ted’s money or his life for the Baptist 
denomination. So here goes!” 

I dare not describe the tantalizing 
odors of fudges and caramels and pep- 
permints that filtered out of that kitch- 
en lest your mouth water, so suffice 
it to say that Mary Elizabeth’s results 
were highly edible and cut in enor- 
mously generous slices. For she had a 
tempting little scheme whereby Ted 
should not get all his candy at one lick. 

Meanwhile he was utterly unsuspect- 
ing until the doorbell rang at ten o’clock 
and his mother came upstairs with a 
curious chunky package wrapped in 
white. It had a picture of an attractive 
brown-faced, broad-smiling girl up in 
the left-hand corner, while in the lower 
right-hand corner was the brief inscrip- 
tion: “Assorted chocolates from Mary 
Elizabeth to Ted. A new batch will ar- 
rive every two hours, giving you ample 
time to digest ALL the contents, kind sir!” 


“Well, what do you know about this?” 
chuckled Ted, unwrapping the parcel 
and gobbling the fudge in three greedy 
gulps. Then he saw that a leaflet had 
been enclosed, called “Nandamah’— 
and on the outside Mary Elizabeth had 
written: ‘Dear Ted, I have seen Nan- 
damah with my own eyes. She was 
here in America at the time of the 
Woman’s Jubilee a year ago when I 
heard her speak, then in the summer 
she came to our New York state Guild 
house party, too. Our girls went crazy 
over her and bought her a ukulele, and 
taught her to play it. She’s a perfect 
darling, with the most adorable smile, 
the quietest way of dropping quaint 
remarks. Her English is lovely, and 
last year she took post-graduate medical 
studies in New York City. You will see 
what a far step this is from the days 
when her grandparents were outcastes, 
which means they belonged to those 
fifty million Hindus who are like 
shadows in a weary land—so despised 
that they have to live outside the village 
walls; so unholy that their shadows. 
must not fall on any caste man; so poor 
that they must feed on wretched food 
picked up inside the village, refuse and 
carrion most of it; so ignorant that they 
do not know the simplest facts of life, 
but live and die in squalor, filth and fright- 
ful wickedness. But out of-all this scum 
of life Nandamah’s grandparents were 
converted by Doctor Clough at the time 
of the terrible famine years ago, and 
of course that meant that her parents 
were educated in our mission, so that 
today here is this exquisite Nandamah 
risen to be a doctor, if you please. Yet 
she is only one of dozens of brown girls 
whom the Baptists might have brought 
from India for their jubilee! She’s a 
perfect brick and I love her. I thought 
you had so much leisure on your hands, 
that you might as well get a crush on 
her yourself.” 

Ted chuckled: “Well, what do you 
know about this!” But of course he 
read the leaflet. You would not sup- 
pose that for two cents any literature 
department could bring quite such a 
thrill to the bedside of a _ basket-ball 
hero: “I should say she is a brick, 
this Nandamah,” said Ted, as he read 
how that small brave maiden who had 
never been away from home in all her 
life, bravely traveled several thousand 
miles up north from Nellore in South 
India to Ludhiana medical school. Not 
only was it an endless difference in 
miles but also in language—for she had 
to learn a totally new tongue in order 
to take her medical course. But she did 
it! And here she was today, a girl 
whom Mary Elizabeth had seen and 
spoken to: a doctor. Ted Sawyer said 
a queer thing: “Well, you have to hand 
it to her for grit: She’s sort o’ got me! 


Honest Injun! I wouldn’t have th: 
nerve to go through a foreign college.’ 

Then he pulled out his watch and be 
gan counting the minutes until the nex 
assorted chocolates might arrive fron 
the tireless Mary Elizabeth. Prompth 
at twelve o’clock the bell rang, and hi, 
mother toiled up the stairs with instal| 
ment number two. Ted slipped off thy 
string and grinned at the sight of th 
ravishing chocolate caramels. A litth 
note said, teasingly: “Poor Ted, ever 
if you don’t tike chocolate-colored peo 
ple, won’t you read this little true ac 
count about Pandita Ramabai, for she’ 
so very wonderful that everybody whe 
is anybody really ought to know a’ 
least these few facts of her life.” 

“This means yours truly!” said Ted 
so he sucked lusciously on caramels anc 
read the leaflet, again impressed wit! 
the human miracle which two cents 
could bring to one’s door—for here was 
a brown woman of India whose higt 
caste father had done the unusual thing 
of teaching his daughter to read wher 
she was only a small child. She was 
married as a little girl, of course, accord-| 
ing to custom, but her husband die 
early leaving her that most utterly de- 
spised and outcaste of people in India— 
a widow. But in spite of shaved heac 
and her scant meal a day, Ramabai per- 
sistently read the Hindu sacred writings! 
until her brilliancy earned her the greai 
title of ‘Pandita,” “Learned Scholar,’ 
the only woman in India to hold it’ 
And then, with honors at her feet, she 
remembered other little widows with nc! 
talents such as hers to relieve the 
tragedy of life, so she began gathering 
them into her home to be sheltered— 
first a few, then a hundred, then a thous: 
and. Poor, herself, she trusted God for 
the support of her thousand little 
widows, and support always came. Her 
school was simplicity itself, almost un- 
beautiful in its plain white rooms, yet 
out from her doors went girls equipped! 
in all housewifely knowledge to be 
lights in the darkness of India. No 
wonder she named the gates of that) 
school “Salvation.” 

“What a woman!” said Ted Sawyer 
to his mother reverently. 

“Yes,” she agreed, “one of the most 
remarkable women that ever lived any- 
where. I have seen her and heard her 
speak years ago. I wish she need not 


shave died last year, for India will miss 


her sadly.” 

Ted thought to himself: “What a 
lot of facts about the world these Bap- 
tist women know—here’s my own, 
mother up on all the facts about Pandita 
Ramabai, and even Mary Elizabeth with 
Nandaniahis up her sleeve! Makes a 
fellow feel sort o’ simple not to know a 
blooming thing about anybody outside 
his own country!” 


a 
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Northern Baptist Advance 


The summer of 1925 has been a period 
\f marked activity for the Board of 
wissionary Cooperation. As soon as the 
jeattle convention fixed the stamp of 
‘pproval on its program for the current 
ear, the preparatory work was put under 
‘yay, with no special concessions to the 
-ummer season. To a large extent this 
s also true of the state offices where an 
inusual amount of preliminary work has 
een accomplished during the summer. 


Fiscal returns for the first few months 

ré encouraging rather because they 
how an upward tendency than because 
of the actual amount of money turned 
no, During the first two months of the 
iscal year, fifteen states sent in more 
noney for the united program than they 
lid during the same period last year, 
jut this does not mean that the total 
‘eceipts were greater. The amount 
‘urned in for May and June, 1924, was 
arger than that for May and June, 1925, 
jut a partial explanation for this may lie 
n the fact that during these months in 
924, money was still coming in as a 
esult of the New World Movement. The 
eceipts for June, 1925, amounted to 75 
yer cent of’ those for June, 1924, but 
n July, 1925, they jumped to 96 per 
vent. If the returns for August indicate 
\ like increase, we shall far surpass our 
ast year’s record for the same month. 
3ut indeed we must determine to do 
his every month from now on, if we are 
9 keep the promises we made ourselves 
‘it the beginning of the present fiscal 
year. 
_ Every effort is being made to impress 
‘he rank and file of Baptists with the 
value of regularity in church quota pay- 
ments. Many state offices are issuing 
posters featuring the step-by-step dia- 
gram which has been given wide circula- 
ion during the winter. These posters 
will be hung in the local churches and 
will be on view when members of the 
tongregations return from their vaca- 
jons. They shouid serve as a continual 
ceminder that if our missionary work is 
to be carried on effectively, regularity 
‘n the payment of missionary money 
must begin with the individual church 
ind the individuai member. 


October will see the every-member 
plan inaugurated in the churches of at 
least eleven state conventions. Never 
before this year has so much time and 
thought been given to the every-member 
olan, with its four parallel functions of 
worship, service, witnessing, and giving. 
It has become apparent to all concerned 
that we can never hope to rise to our 
Opportunities on the mission field until 
every Baptist is enlisted for fullest co- 
operation in every phase of church lie. 
This is what the every-member plan 
aims to bring about, and for this reason 
it has been chosen as the chief instru- 
‘iment for accomplishing this year’s task. 
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Among Ourselves 


The program of the board for 1925-26, 
approved by the convention at Seattle, 
provides for two periods during which 
the every-member plan will be simultane- 
ously put on in churches throughout the 
convention territory. The first period 
extends from Oct. 4 to Nov. 8. The 
eleven states that have expressed their 
intention to put on the plan at this time 
are Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Vermont, New Hampshire, East 
Washington and Idaho. The second 
period will last from Jan. 3 to Feb. 7. 
At both of these times the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation will stand ready 
to furnish the fullest possible assistance 
in the way of field workers and speakers. 

Not the least important aspect of the 
every-member plan is the preliminary 
training of the canvassers, for the 
campaign must be thorough if it is to 
realize its full value. A conference of 
middle-western workers was called for 
Chicago, Aug. 19-20, to consider prob- 
lems of setting the plan in motion, and 
a similar conference for the eastern 
forces will be held in New York City, 
Sept. 4. Training conferences will also 
be held in a number of the state con- 
ventions, and the board has offered to 
send instructors there. The workers 
trained at the state conferences will pass 
on what they have learned to those at- 
tending the associational training confer- 
ences to be held later on. 


An Appeal to the Pastors of 
the Northern Baptist 
Convention 
By T. G. FIELD 
Watchmen, prophets, shepherds of the 
Israel of God! Suffer the word of one 
grown grey in the ministry of the 

churches and of missions. 


Come On! 
By Davin F. NyYGREN 


Come on! 
Come join our rank and file, 
Come sing and work and smile, 
Come catch the inspiration, 
Come without hesitation, 
Come on! 
We're out to bring the lost to 
Christ, our Lord; 
We'll give the world the message 
from his Word; 
That Word and that alone will 
peace afford, 
Will tune the heart, regain 
royal chord, 
Will hush the cannon’s roar 
break the sword. 
Ours is a worthy cause, 
We can’t afford to pause, 


Come on! 
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We were not all bodily present at 
Seattle. But we all knew pretty well 
what happened there when Dr. Frederick 
Anderson, noble son of a most noble sire, 
touched to a quivering silence the heart 
of our supreme representative body. In 
the eloquence of facts, honestly, intelli- 
gently, fully presented and with no ges- 
ture of sensation he bared the actual 
stress upon our entire mission enterprise 
outside of America. Our foreign missions 
treasury for year after year has faced 
and carried a growing shortage of funds 
and enlarging fruitage of service. Noth- 
ing but a flawless credit and splendid 
financial handling of the trust has, on the 
human side, enabled our treasury and 
board of managers to meet the needs of 
the field and carry on the splendid body 
of men and women on the firing line 
from Paris to Moscow, from Banza 
Manteke to Nellore and Burma and far 
Cathay and the islands of the sea await- 
ing their Redeemer. 

The great circles in the vision of 
Ezekiel were full of eyes. We are part 
of them. Our city missions, state mis- 
sions, publication society, home missions, 
well ordered and active, are full of eyes, 
with keen intelligence and interest, and 
when to their vision and hearing came 
the view and voice of their sister in 
distress, with a lively sense of their own 
needs, they declared that as the Lord 
liveth, though we have but a handful of 
meal yet we will bake you a little cake 
first, sure that the oil and the meal will 
not fail for God is with you and with us 
also. 

So, brother pastor, the burden is upon 
you. You have a mighty responsibility. 
Responsibility means power. “The hand 
of a man” is beneath the circles of eyes 
—your hand, brother pastor. You know 
that apathy prevailing in the pastorate 
means apathy of the denomination. And 
that means neglect and dereliction of 
trust. We read of no great sermons by 
Thomas; but when the supreme love of 
his faith burst forth in a fiery call, “Let 
us also go that we may die with him,” 
he swept the entire twelve. At the same 
time the mother of Zebedee’s children, 
requesting special honors for her sons, 
moved the ten to indignation. Thomas’ 
appeal to share the Saviour’s peril car- 
ried the whole body to dare the cross. 
So let us move and be moved. 

Dear brethren, it is the heart appeal 
that serves with power. May that spirit 
glow in the heart of every pastor and 
carry this move for wiping out destruc- 
tive debt to a full triumph, “For thus 
saith the Lord God, the barrel of meal 
shall not waste, neither shall the cruse 
of oil fail until the day the Lord sendeth 
rain upon the earth.” The great cam- 
paign of evangelizing will find Elijahs 
of power everywhere; and the reapers 
of foreign fields and in America will bear 
away arms filled with sheaves the world 
around. 
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The Berkeley Baptist Divin- 
ity School 


By Leonarp RILEy 

Dr. Frank W. Padelford, secretary of 
our Baptist board of education has pre- 
pared a map showing the location of 
our various educational 
Fold this map at the middle and so far 
as theological seminaries are concerned 
you will find east of the crease, Newton, 
Colgate, Crozer, Rochester, Chicago, 
Northern Baptist, Missionary Training 
school, Kansas City—theological training 
galore! On the other side you will find 
a lone star— Berkeley at the Golden 
Gate, 1800 miles west of Kansas City. 

Age and Growth 

Twenty-one years ago Berkeley was 
not; October next she celebrates her 
twenty-first birthday. These twenty-one 
years do not mean much to the great 
host of our Northern Convention Bap- 
tists, but they mean everything to Presi- 
dent C. M. Hill and the faithful com- 
panion who has shared his aspirations 
and tribulations. Together they began 
with nothing material; today they look 
with the pride of achievement upon as- 
sets amounting to over $316,000. 

Others fortunately have shared their 
faith in the usefulness of this institution 
and their confidence in its future. Six 
members of the board of trustees have 
served from the beginning and twelve 
others for a period of ten or more years. 
By this continuity of service on the part 
of president and trustees a consistent and 
progressive policy has been maintained. 

Instruction was begun by President 
Hill on Aug. 15, 1905. Today he shares 
this work with Drs. John W. Bailey, 
John W. Johnson, Arthur S. Phelfs, 
Blanche E. Parks and Stacy R. War- 
burton, who devote all their time to the 


work, and Drs. John Snape, Orville 
Coats, Earle G. Linsley and Sandford 
Fleming who give part-time service. 


Those who know these teachers will tes- 
tify that they constitute a faculty worthy 
of the favorable consideration of any 
student no matter how excellent his pre- 
vious training. For their support next 
year the trustees have adopted a budget 
of $30,400. 

Beginning with five pupils in 1905, 
President Hill had the satisfaction of en- 
rolling eight times that number for the 
year 1924-1925, besides giving instruction 
to twelve others registered with neigh- 
boring institutions, a total of fifty-two. 
This is a showing which compares quite 
favorably with our eastern institutions 
which have greater age and resources. 
Of the forty, fourteen held college de- 
grees while seventeen had from one to 
three years of college work. All of the 
others had high-school or normal-school 
training or better. Five were graduate 
students, six were seniors, eight middlers 
and twenty-one juniors or special stu- 
dents. Twenty-seven were men and 
thirteen were women. 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity school is 
now cooperating with the Women’s 
Home Mission society in the support of 
a department for women. The salary 
and traveling expenses of Miss Blanche 
E. Parks, the dean of this department, 


institutions. ~ 


is paid by this society which also includ- 
ed in its Golden Jubilee campaign the 
raising of $20,000 for a women’s building. 
The women of California are now raising 
$5000 for a scholarship fund in connec- 
tion with this department. 

The campus of this growing divinity 
school has a frontage of 210 feet on 
Dwight way and 185 feet on Hillegass 
avenue. The attractive new building 
faces Bowditch, a street four blocks long, 
at the other end of which is the Phoebe 
Hearst Memorial building of the Univer- 
sity of California now under construction 
at a cost of more than a million dollars. 
Five buildings are now on this campus, 
the main building, the president’s house 
and three substantial residences, one of 
which has recently been purchased at 
a cost of $11,000 and fitted up for the 
use of the women’s department. 

Needs and Advantages 

President Hill has made a careful esti- 
mate of the amount needed for the ade- 
quate equipment of this school and places 
it at $2,000,000, $550,000 for additional 
land and buildings and the balance for 
endowment. This is by no means ex- 
travagant nor beyond the reach of our 
Baptist constituency. The next step calls 
for the raising before Jan. 1 next of 
$75,000 to meet a conditional gift of 
$25,000 made by Dwight J. Harris, M.D., 
of Evanston, Ill, a brother who has 
already contributed generously to the as- 
sets of this institution. -Three-fourths 
of this sum will be added to the endow- 
ment and the other fourth will provide 
for a much-needed chapel. Here is a 
splendid opportunity for a memorial gift. 

Situated only four blocks from one of 
our greatest universities in a compara- 
tively quiet residential district, the facil- 
ities for study, research and meditation 
are rather exceptional. The great library 
and the class work of the university en- 
able the student to carry work in addi- 
tion to that offered by the divinity school 


itself. Moreover, Berkeley, Oakland an 
San Francisco with churches large an 
small offer adequate opportunity for tha 
laboratory work which in these day 
must accompany an effective course oO 
study. In Dr. E. A. Hanley of the Firs 
church, Berkeley; Dr. George W. Phil 
lips of the Tenth Avenue church, Berk 
eley and Dr. John Snape of the Firs 
church, Oakland, the student has thre 
distinct types of preachers and churche| 
to study and analyze. Across the ba; 
in San Francisco he will find yet anothe 
type in Dr. James S. West at the Firs! 
church and still another in Dr. Louis J 
Sawyer at the Hamilton Square church 
The earning capacity of the self-support 
ing student is very easily taxed in thi 
vicinity.. * bs 

Those who live in this San Francise; 
Bay region are loud in their praises 0 
the climate as an asset for the student) 
Perhaps they are not far from right a 
the visitor may judge for himself wher 
he reaches a delightfully refreshing at 
mosphere after passing through the hea! 
which prevails a greater portion of thi 
year in the adjacent valleys. The gather 
ing there annually of many thousands 0 — 
students attest the climatic as well as thr — 
other advantages of this great educa 
al center. 


Statement Made Before oi 
Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion at Seattle, Wash., 
July 4, 1925 


By CorNELIUS WOELFKIN 

The executive committee had nomi 
nated Doctor Woelfkin for reelection t 
the board of managers of the minister: 
and missionaries benefit board, togethe: 
with others whose terms would expiri 
in 1928. The convention elected all thi 
others, after a request that the electior 
of Doctor Woelfkin should be considerec 
separately. The following statement wa: 
then made voluntarily. 

Immediately Doctor Woelfkin wai 
nominated for election to the board, am 
without discussion was overwhelmingly 
chosen to continue in the service that hc 
had so efficiently rendered for many 
years. The convention wished to shar 
the spiritual effect of this statement with 
all who were not present, so far as it i 
possible to do so in print, though type 
cannot reproduce the feelings and appre 
ciation of those who heard the brie 
address. 

Mr. President and Members of * 
Convention: I had not thought to raise 
my voice in a single utterance in this 
convention meeting, and would not dc 
so now, were it not for the exigency 
which has just arisen. You may perhaps 
imagine with what kinds of emotion ] 
have sat through the various sessions 0: 
this gathering. But I have frequently 
turned my gaze from the speakers tc 
these beautiful flowers, and remembere 
the words of Rmersen upon coming 
from heated political discussions anc 
looking upon the stars, said, “Why s¢ 
hot?” There is a peace from God whick 
keeps the soul in serene poise. 

Sometimes a man becomes entanmed 
in circumstances which he cannot con: 
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ol, and then his conduct is likely to be 
vescribed for him, without choice on his 
wn part. So long as the church, whose 
slegate I am, was under discussion, I 
aintained a consistent silence. But now 
iat an action is pending which pivots 
pon me personally and individually, I 
nm constrained to speak and meet the 
ligation which is thrust upon me. 

Today is our outstanding national 
pliday, celebrating the birth of our na- 
on. I love my country; but I some- 
mes questioned whether I had the 
ourage to jeopardize my life for its weal 
1 the hour of crisis. That question 
nswered itself when we entered upon 
ie late war. I was among the first to 
ffer the secretary of war my all, for 
reign service with the troops. Though 
could not be accepted in the regular 
my, I did succeed in going abroad with 
ge expeditionary forces, endure their 
a hon and dangers, and take my turn 


_ 


1a hospital ward.in France, and lie for 

ome weeks near the border line. In 
fat experience I discovered a readiness 
9 risk my life and so make valid a pro- 
assed love for my native land. 
I have another loyalty above that of 
ountry. It is to him whom I love as 
ny Saviour; own as my Lord and Mas- 

er; worship as my God, .viz., Jesus 
‘hrist our Lord. For him too I believe 
_, should have the courage to die in an 

iour of crisis. A man with such loyalty 
vill not knowingly, deliberately and will- 
ngly betray his Lord, or undermine the 
‘ause he truly loves. 

By a coincidence this very day marks 
he last day of my fortieth year as a 
yreacher of the gospel. Though the an- 
-iiversary of my ordination will be cele- 
prated a few months hence, tomorrow 
will look back upon a retrospect of forty 
years since I took the temporary charge 
of the Emmanuel Baptist church of New 
York City, which grew out of a mission 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist church. 
That engagement ended, I received a 
‘etter, written by a humble farmer to the 
. following effect: “Dear Sir: The church 
voted last night to send you a call to 
become our minister at $500 a year. 
Yours truly .” This letter I hand- 
ed to one who had consented to walk 

with me in the trail of the years. I 

said to her, “Can we live on $500 a 

year?” She replied, “That is not the 

first question.” “Then what..is?’) .She 
answered, “Is that what God would have 
us do as our life work? If so, we can 
live on that and less; and if not, we 
could not live on five times five hundred, 
if it is not in line with the will of God.” 

We submitted the question to God in 
_ /prayer, and entered upon the work of the 
ministry. I can say of her, that in that 
service she has not failed of loyal, stead- 
fast, conscientious, self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to her work for Christ and his 
church during all the years. I have not 
myself entirely failed in keeping faith 
with our denomination and its growing 
enterprises. 

_ Had you unseated me as a delegate in 
this convention, I should have quietly 
accepted the decision and retired without 
amurmur. I should have gone home in 
the purpose of serving the denomination 


just the same. The speaker who wel- 
comed us in this city, expressed a desire 
to have in his church a series of win- 
dows, displaying the portraits of the 
heroes of our faith, We have in our 
church a window with four of the 
pioneers whom he _ mentioned,  chal- 
lenging us to maintain the cause of re- 
ligious freedom. I should and shall still 
look upon those portraits: Milton, the 
champion of religious liberty; Bunyan, 
the immortal poet, dreamer and reform- 
er; Carey, the venturesome pioneer of 
missionary enterprise; Roger Williams, 
the founder of our church in America; 
I shall look upon these and others in 
the window and pray, “O God, to me 
may grace be given to follow in their 
train.’ From their principles and prac- 
tices I have not departed. Had you de- 
cided that I could no longer walk side 
by side with you, I should still believe 
that though my path would verge away 
from that which those who had excluded 
me must follow, I might yet enter the 
New Jerusalem, whose twelve gates 
open upon every horizon. Even though 
I might come in by a gate opposite to 
that which they should enter, I cherish 
the belief that we shall know each other 
better when the mists have rolled away. 


But I prefer to walk in your company, 
with whom my affiliations and relations 
have been so pleasant these two score 
years. I have sought to be loyal to the 
program of this convention since its be- 
ginning, and I desire if possible to go on 
with you in the work of establishing the 
kingdom of God among men. 


For fifteen years it was the habit of 
my sainted mother to visit the country 
where I was ordained. Every morning 
she took her lonely walk to the country 
church, and kneeling on the very spot 
where I knelt, when the hands of the 
elders were laid on my head during the 
ordaining prayer, she prayed for her 
preacher boy, that God would make him 
modest, and humble, and loving, kindly 
and true. I knew not of these prayers 
till she had been ten years with the King 
in glory. Somehow I have felt the 
sweep of these intercessions around me 
while in this convention gathering. And 
now I feel that those prayers directed 
toward the throne of grace fall back 
upon me as a challenge in this hour, to 
live up to desires of that loving mother 
heart—I accept the appeal. I have no 
wish to become a storm center or to be 
a devisive factor in this assembly. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I retire from 
the nomination proposed by the com- 
mittee and ask that another be elected 
in my place to membership on the min- 
isters and missionaries benefit board. 


My First (and Probably Last) 
Adventure with Royalty 
By Seymour E. Moon 


Of course we had heard that Prince 
Leopold was to visit the Congo some 
time soon, but no one ever dreamed that 
he would visit Protestant mission sta- 
tions. On the same boat that brought 
the prince, heir to the Belgian throne, 
came a circular letter from our agent de 
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liaison in Brussels stating his royal high- 
ness, Prince Leopold, had expressed his 
readiness to visit stations of Protestant 
missions and urging us to extend him an 
urgent invitation. 
Although plans had all been made for his 
entire itinerary by the state authorities, and 
Kimpese was not on the published list of 
places he would visit, we sent our invitation 
post haste to Boma requesting his royal 
highness to visit Kimpese. Reply came on 
Monday from the governor stating that the 
prince thanked us for the invitation, but 
since all plans had been made in advance he 
could not break the journey at Kimpese. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
the train must stop for water at Kimpese; 
a glimpse of a real, live prince is too un- 
usual to miss even such a faint chance. So 
the chef de station at Kimpese was re- 
quested to let us know when the prince 
would be passing. Tuesday was the day. 
Our messenger boy was early at the gare to 
learn the progress of the royal train. A 
little after noon the train had passed Son- 
gololo and so was making good. time and 
might be expected at Kimpese about two 
o’clock, the regular time in the good old 
days before the war. Another messenger 
was dispatched to await news when the 
train had passed Malanga, an hour away. 
The boy finally brought the word desired, 
but his feet had not run a swift errand. 
Hastily everybody was notified; the 
tractor was run out of the shed and coupled 
to two of the biggest carts on the place and 
the women students, all dressed in holiday 
attire, piled in. The chauffeur had donned 
his whitest trousers, finest shirt and best 
collar and tie and handed his white coat to 
his wife to be carried on her arm while he 
covered all his finery under his coverall 
suit. A blue denim coverall and white 
helmet is a suit not to be despised by any 
Corigo chauffeur. Just as the tractor with 
its load drew up to the main road on the 
station, Doctor Mabie and Mrs. Moon ap- 


‘peared at the roadside, preferring a ride on 


the big cart with the women to a ride in 
the pony cart of historic pride at Kimpese. 
Chug-a-chug-chug, on high with as fine a 
load as Congo has ever seen proceeded the 
tractor toward the gare surrounded by boys 
and girls, trooping on before, at the side, or 
behind trying to sneak a ride. 

From the top of the hill a half mile away 
from the station we saw the royal train on 
the horseshoe curve not a mile away. Would 
we make it in time? Chug-a-chug-chug, on 
we went too fast for the ladies’ comfort, 
but not fast enough to beat the royal train 
to the gare. 

The prince had alighted to review the 
native soldiery drawn up in perfect military 
array, commanded by a lieutenant with 
loads of medals; our friends, the priests, 
had lined up their school children, all carry- 
ing flags, and one of their native teachers 
had just begun to read his speech of wel- 
come to the prince when, with all the noise 
and eclat of a flying machine, the tractor 
and its beautiful load banged into line just 
at the back of the whole glorious array. 
The prince was listening intently, dreamily 
to the speech while the chauffeur jerked off 
his coverall suit and reached out his hand 
to his wife for the coat he had confided to 
her unfailing care. What was the con- 
sternation to hear, “Seymour, I have for- 
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gotten your coat.” Well, there we were, 
and what else was there to do but to brave 
it out. Standing at the back quite well out 
of the way we listened to the speech and 
the singing of the “Brabanconne.” 
Presently a well dressed gentleman ap- 
proached us, introducing himself as director 
of the railway, and asked us if we were 
missionaries. We acknowledged the compli- 
ment with all the grace of a courtier in a 
palace and introduced Doctor Mabie and 
Mrs. ‘Moon. Would you like to meet the 
prince? Most certainly we would. We 
were thereupon escorted to the end of the 
front line where, in the presence of digni- 
taries of church, state and railway, we were 
presented to the prince, who, very graciously 
and simply, addressed us in perfect English, 
asking us about our school, students, cur- 
riculum, attendance, and so on. In all too 
short time the director of the railway, who 
evidently acted as major domo for the day, 
announced that it was time for the train to 
leave. Never did. a finer, more gracious 
prince bid instant friends goodbye, and 
never did prince astonish his native subjects 
more than when, dressed in khaki, he 
walked to the front of the train and 
mounted his improvised seat on the engine. 


Weownahome Assembly 


By Geo. L. WHITE 

One of the most picturesque spots in 
the West is at Weownahome on Lake 
Couer d’Alene in northern Idaho where 
our Baptist assembly was held July 
7-17. Here we have a combination of 
forest, mountain and lake scenery sur- 
passed by few places in America. The 
lake is about thirty-five miles in length 
and the water is clear and pure—just 
right for bathing, boating and other 
water sports. The climate in July is 
perfect. It is gratifying to know that 
our inland empire young people can 
boast “We—own—a—home,” in the 
midst of such surroundings. On the as- 
sembly grounds are several buildings in- 
cluding a commodious and attractive 
summer home, a brick house, a dining- 
hall, an engine-house and pumping- 
plant. There is a wide stretch of sandy 
beach and a large dock; great trees of 
many kinds cover the hills in the rear 
and through them are numerous moun- 
tain trails which were formerly used 
by the Indians who inhabited this coun- 
try. It is a wonderful playground. A 
large number of happy young folks 
have enjoyed all of these attractions this 
year to the full. 

The real purpose of the assembly was 
not forgotten. All joined for the first 
half of each day in the serious study 
of life problems and of the place of in- 
fluence each can fill in his home church 
and throughout the world. Some com- 
mitted themselves to life service for 
Christ. It was a time of personal con- 
secration both on the part of students 
and faculty. Friendships were made 
which will continue through life. The 
total attendance was 226 of which ninety 
were Sunday visitors. 

The faculty was fitted in a remarka- 
ble way to give the information and in- 
spiration most desired. They entered 
also into the recreation and camp stunts 


in a wholehearted way. Their class work 
was presented as follows: (1) Home 
mission studies, Mrs. Mabel S. Burton; 
(2) Bible study, Rev. J. M. Nelson; 
(3) Baptist missions in Mexico and the 
United States, Rev. E. R. Brown; (4) 
Social service, Rev. U. M. McGuire; 
(5) Church school organization, Rev. 
George L. White; (6) Foreign missions, 
Frank Singiser; (7) Church work. for 
juniors, Mrs. George L. White; (8) 
Music, Owen T. Day. Rev. H. W. 
Vodra was dean of the faculty. 

It is proposed to increase the assem- 
bly grounds by the purchase of a very 
large tract of adjoining hill, forest and 
beach land. Rev. H. W. Vodra has just 
begun his work as director of religious 
education for Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho. He will give much 
attention hereafter to the assembly. We 
predict that under his leadership this 
will become one of the largest and most 
influential assemblies in the West. Hur- 
rah for Weownahome! 


Letter from India 
By W. L. FERGUSON 


Let me begin this letter with a few 
remarks about a cemetery. The subject 
may not be the most cheerful possible, 
but I trust that it will prove informing. 
This is a land in which one can live 
and learn indefinitely. No one can ever 
be said to have mastered all the in- 
tricacies of life here, the strange cus- 
toms of the different tribes, castes and 
sects. This is my thirtieth year since 
coming to India, and my twenty-first in 
the city of Madras, yet I never till this 
year heard of the strange things that I 
am about to relate, that took place re- 
cently and concerning which an account 
was given in the public press. 

Kali 

Among the 330,000,000 divinities in 
India’s pantheon there is one named 
Kali, from whose temple at Calcutta that 
city takes its name. She is a fierce and 
wild appearing idol, with a necklace of 
skulls and a girdle of the same about 
her who is worshiped in bloody sacri- 
fices, and whose delight is in slaughter. 
She is believed by certain sects to pre- 
side over burial grounds and _ places 
where the dead are cremated. It is also 
popularly believed that these places are 
infested with ghosts and demons which 
prey on the bodies of the dead brought 
for burial or for burning. On a certain 
new moon day an image of Kali is pre- 
pared and carried in procession to the 
village burial or burning ground, accom- 
panied by copious gifts and offerings, and 
with demonstrations by persons sup- 
posed to be possessed by demons and 
made frenzied. The idol is borne amid 
such shouting, and with great eclat, from 
the temple to the place of tombs, fol- 
lowed by a procession. Music and danc- 
ing occur en route. Some of Kali’s de- 
votees, who are under a vow, dress them- 
selves as women, thus personifying the 
goddess, and lead the procession, all the 
while imagining that they are Kali— 
possessed both in acts and utterance. 
There is much excitement in the crowds 
that follow, while the spirit of “posses- 
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sion” spreads among the many, thos) 
“possessed” giving out incoherent utter 
ances which are interpreted as the voic 
of Kali. When the cemetery is reached 
the offerings are piled in a big heap 
Rice, vegetables, cooked food, sugar 
cane, and other things are given iy 
abundance. A huge effigy of a corps: 
is prepared from the mud and ashes 9 
the burning-burial ground, upon whic) 
offerings are placed. A sort of mimi 
funeral takes place, the devotees of Kal’ 
beating their mouths, feigning tears, anc 
falling upon the effigy. This is followe 
by the spoiling of the figure from “md 


the “possessed” snatch handfuls of mud 
some of which is put in the mouth a) 
though to be eaten. This represents the 
way the demons and spirits are suppose 
to prey on the dead who are brough) 
to the place for disposal. This over 
looting begins. The heap of offering: 
is attacked and soon scattered all oyei! 
the ground for the consumption of the 
ghosts and demons said to inhabit the 
place. Some of the loot is carried away 
by the crowd after they have “purified’ 
themselves by bathing in any near by 
tank or stream. Weird and gruesome i) 
is in its conception, this celebration; anc 
in its execution it is half religion anc 
half sport,*for the people seem to haye 
a good time and enjoy themselves. This 
new discovery of “one more” on my part| 
adds to the already long list of things) 
known as Hinduism, whose phases aré 
as manifold as the numbers of its gods. | 
A Revamped Hinduism i 

In these days just as there are gods) 
many so there are missions many and 
churches many. Formerly the Christians| 
had a vocabulary and nomenclature all 
their own, but today it is not so, for 
more and more does one hear of “mis-| 
sions” being carried on by Buddhists, 
Hindus, Mohammedans, and other non- 
Christians; and more and more does one! 
hear the word “church” used to describe 
a Hindu or Mohammedan congregation) 
or the building in which it meets. For) 
many years the methods of Christian 
missions have been imitated down to the! 
last detail by the other religionists men- 
tioned, so that they now carry on their) 
work largely upon missionary models.) 
The Ram Krishna mission, which is. 
thoroughly Hindu in origin and manage-, 
ment, is a good example. The leaders) 
are developing a large plant here in) 
Madras city. They have elementary and) 
technical schools, an orphanage, a dis-! 
pensary, a fine chapel, and just recently 
have added a beautiful set of buildings’ 
to be used as a high school. They have! 
missionaries in residence, and more out 
among the people, whose work extends 
as far as the Punjab. A visit to the 
Madras headquarters is interesting and 
illuminating. It shows what reformed 
and reforming Hinduism is attempting. | 
At the time of the opening of the new 
high-school buildings, with the governor 
of Madras presiding, the superintendent 
of the mission made an address in which 
he eulogized the purity and the univers- 
ality of vedantism as a religion and 
pointed out that its essence was love and 
brotherliness. It sounded very much to 


e like a page snatched from the Chris- 
an apologia. In the chapel there are 
sained glass windows; the Bible and 
any Christian books on devotional and 
wher topics appear in the library. The 
itire place is spotlessly clean; and the 
pneral atmosphere is good, the disci- 
ine of the students is strong and whole- 
ome. In appearance the premises are 
ore western than eastern, but there is 
nough of the latter to show that adapta- 
on has taken place. So too in the in- 
‘er spirit has adaptation occurred, 
ince Christ and Buddha, Ram Krish- 
am and Vivekananda, all have a place 
f homage.. This is Hinduism purified, 
‘vamped, and harnessed to preaching 
ad social service. It is a force which 
hristian missions more and more will 
ave to recognize and meet. 

Bishopville, 

| Vepery, Madras. 


io. : ; 
olish Baptists at Milwaukee 
; August 9-12 

| By N. Grace CooLepcE 


| The twenty Polish Baptist churches 
nd missions in America were represent- 
din Milwaukee by fourteen ministers, 
‘ine ministers’ wives, and many dele- 
ates. We were welcomed to the “Cream 
ity’ by Kasimerz Kowalski, secretary 
9 the mayor, who told us of the effort 
cing made to keep the city morally 
lean, Also two hours spent by the writer 
ithe criminal courts, in company with 
frs. Jackowska-Peterson, showed us 
rhy Milwaukee has less automobile 
tealing than any city of like size in this 
“ountry. Mr. Kowalski complimented 
deal Baptists for having voted on the 
ide of law and order in a recent munic- 
pal election. 

On entering the church building at 
95 Fourteenth avenue, we were much 
urprised and pleased to find it so at- 
tactive. The interior has been newly 
efinished. We admired the baptistry and 
he framed mottoes, but the center of 
ttraction was the new pipe organ, which 
?astor Soltys and his faithful parish- 
oners have labored, waited and prayed 
0 long to secure. A commodious Sun- 
ay-school room opens by folding doors 
rom the audience room. Above are the 
astor’s study, kindergarten room, and 
itting-room of the church missionary, 
Wiss Garness. The basement contains a 
yell-furnished kitchen, and a large room 
chat serves as either dining-room or 
ocial room. Just beyond the church 
s the cosy parsonage, kept spick and 
pan. We believe few purely foreign- 
peaking Baptist churches can boast a 
etter-equipment. 


_At the opening gathering on Sunday : 


fnorning the beloved president of the 
onference, Rev. Rzepecki of Detroit, 
ead the sixteenth chapter of Matthew, 
jommencing with the thirteenth verse, 
nd the conference sermon was preached 
ty Professor Adamus of East Orange 
/nternational seminary. He spoke of the 
’ersonal presence of Jesus Christ as 
ieing a more vital necessity than either 
splendid edifice or a costly organ. As 
3aptists we look for his presence, not 
‘i some beautifully decorated altar, but 


in the soul! Jesus was not so much 
interested in what the world said about 
him as in what his disciples said. If to 
us he is a reality, we shall not be able 
to amass money and property, but shall 
consecrate our all to him. 

On Sunday evening the church was 
packed, many well-known and influential 
Poles being present and several Amer- 
ican visitors, in addition to the regular 
local congregation. State and_ city 
English-speaking Baptist officials ad- 
dressed the audience at some length, the 
new pipe organ and a really wonderful 
boy violinist entertained us, and the 
service closed with an address by Miss 
Cooledge of Greenfield, Mass., who 
spoke in the Polish language on “The 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost.” 

The formal sessions of the conference 
were opened on Monday morning by a 
devotional service, led by Rev. W. 
Chrzanowski of Buffalo. After the 
regular business, a Polish Presbyterian 
minister, Mr. Fox, was invited to say 
a few words. Work among women and 
children was emphasized in the after- 
noon and evening. Mrs. Rzepecka of 
Detroit conducted the business meeting 
of the women’s organization, which 
made a really good showing, as it is 
only one year old. The children of the 
daily vacation Bible school were given 
the first hour in the evening and did full 
justice to Miss Garness’ excellent train- 
ing. Then a representative of the W. A. 
B. H. M. S. gave some excellent ad- 
vice regarding the training of children. 

On Tuesday Doctor Anderson of the 
A. B. H. M. S. spoke on the menace of 
eccelesiastical autocracy in America, the 
ereat need of more instruction in the 
churches, and the danger of giving 
foreign-speaking churches and theolog- 
ical students too much outside financial 
aid. 

Tuesday evening, Rev. M. S. Lesik of 
Toledo gave an address on science and 
religion. He said that religion goes 
farther than science can reach. The 
scientist can weigh and measure the stars 
but cannot tell how they came to be. 
He can examine a drop of water through 
a microscope, but cannot create amoeba. 
He cannot prove or disprove the exist- 
ence of God. If he could there would be 
no ground for faith. 

Rev. Gustave Alf, son of the first Bap- 
tist missionary in Poland, led the devo- 
tional service Wednesday morning with 
an impressive appeal regarding the 
necessity for the Holy Spirit’s aid in 
Christian life and service. 


Wednesday at dinner Doctor Hulburt 
told the pastors about his little book, 


“Convert Culture,” and then the well- 


known Polish authoress, Mrs. Helena 
Stas, editor of the Polish American 
theosophist organ, The New Era, spoke 
to us, leaving us a few flowers for re- 
membrance, stich as, “Blessed is he who, 
when all the lights about him fade and 
die, is able to kindle a light within him- 
self.” 


Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
sight seeing. Of course the rooms of 
the oldest Polish daily in America, 
Kuryer Polski, were visited. The editor, 
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Mr. C. Dziedulewicz, is a born leader 
and teacher of men. He addressed the 
conference one evening at the supper 
table, voicing the feelings, convictions, 
and doubts of the more intelligent class 
of Poles in a masterly way. He brought 
up the questions: Conscientious objec- 
tion to war; Bible criticism; labor and 
social problems; the future life. He de- 
served a hearing, for his paper was most 
courteous in devoting space to confer- 
ence notices. 

On the last evening we were privileged 
to hear Rev. K. W. Strzelec of Cleve- 
land, our former representative in Po- 
land, whose address was listened to with 
especial satisfaction. Also the newly 
elected officers spoke a few words, ex- 
cept the faithful treasurer, Mr. Schilke, 
who felt he must hurry home again to 
see the new little son who had just 
arrived. 

On the whole, we felt the conference 
had been in no way surpassed in any 
previous year, either in quality and varie- 
ty of program, harmony and. devotional 
spirit among ministers and delegates, 
gracious hospitality of Christian homes, 
or abundant and appetizing meals served 
in the church dining-room. We feel the 
unqualified success attained is largely 
owing to the local pastor having given 
such earnest and careful attention to the 
planning beforehand of every detail. 
Milwaukee will be a precious memory to 
us for many years to come. 


Our God Has Made a 


Wonderful World 
By U. M. McGurIre 

Since the meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, the writer has en- 
joyed the privilege of spending some 
weeks as a teacher in Baptist summer 
assemblies in regions of glory which the 
great world of pleasure has not discov- 
ered, commercialized and spoiled, name- 
ly at Couer D’Alene, Idaho, and in the 
heart of the Absaroka forest in Montana. 
One needs in these scenes only an ap- 
preciation of beauty and grandeur to 
make a new and inspiring discovery of 
the Creator. Each has its own splendor, 
the latter being by far the less known 
to the public. Here the assembly ground 
is a primitive camp in a natural little 
mountain meadow in a deep canyon. Its 
altitude is 6000 feet. It is surrounded 
by mountains rising 2000 feet and cover- 
ed with original forests of evergreen 
timber. A stream from the everlasting 
snows, stocked with trout, races through 
the canyon, tumbling over falls and 
rapids for many miles and singing a 
song that never ceases day nor night. 
Climb a nearby peak that rises almost 
to the line of everlasting snow, and be- 
hold a wilderness of pine-covered moun- 
tains spread in every direction and 
splashed with green mountain meadows 
where only wild deer and elk range and 
graze, the whole panorama surrounded 
by a sublime amphitheater of snow- 
crowned crags at a radius of fifty miles. 
Truly the Baptists of Montana as well 
East Washington and North 
Idaho, have chosen assembly grounds 
close to God. 
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Cortland Association, New 


York 
By G. A. FaIrBANK 

Since the coming of Rev. G. L. Cutton 
to the First church of Cortland last 
November, sixty-five have united with 
the church, twenty-nine of them coming 
by baptism. The church was the leader 
in the conducting of four vacation Bible 
schools in the city, the pastor being 
general superintendent in charge. The 
Memorial church had prepared the way 
to a certain extent in that it had under 
the leadership of Pastor F. W. Allen 
conducted a school in its own church for 
two seasons. Plans are made for week- 


day religious education in the city this 
fall. 
The First church had several of its 


young people at the Silver Bay assembly, 
summer assembly at Cook and the W. 
W. G. house party at Keuka college. 

Rev. G. J. Knepka of the Pitcher 
church recently baptized five young 
people. Two of the girls from this 
church were in attendance at the summer 
assembly at Cook. Mr. and Mrs. Knepka 
and two children attended the pastors’ 
conference at Keuka. 

Two of the young ladies of the 
McGrawville church were present at the 
summer assembly at Colgate. Pastor 
Fairbank was present at the pastors’ 
conference at Keuka. 

The Homer was represented at the 
assembly at Cook by six of its young 
people and by Benjamin Starr as one 
of the instructors. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


Rev. J. C. Sycamore of Second church 
Holyoke, Mass., and Rev. C. P. Christo- 
pher of Newport, R. I., exchanged par- 
sonages and pulpits for the five Sundays 
in August. As no pastoral work was in- 
volved, each had a delightful recreation 
in the valley and by the sea. 


Rev. Frep R. Swartwout died recently at 
Royal Oak, Mich. He was a graduate 
of the old Chicago university and of 
Morgan Park seminary and held several 
pastorates in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. He leaves a_widow, two sons 
and two daughters. 


Rev. F. L. Cottins was ordained in the 
First church, Spokane, Wash., Aug. 5. 
The council was held July 23 with 
twenty-six messengers from twelve 
churches in the Spokane Association; Dr. 
A. H. Bailey, moderator; Rev. G. R. 
Gano, clerk. Other ministers participa- 
ting in the ordination were J. M. Nelson, 
A. B. Waltz, Charles McHarness, C. D. 
Sawtelle, J. N. Garst, J. H. Dickson and 
T. J. Collins, father of the candidate. 


First cHuRCH of Port Allegany, Pa., 
Rev. Earl D. Wooddell, pastor, has 
received fifty-nine new members, forty- 
four by baptism, since the beginning of 
the present pastorate in June, 1924. On 
Aug. 11, $1400 was paid on the church 
debt which is now reduced to $3000. The 
Sunday school reports 312 members, an 
increase of thirty-seven over last year’s 
report. This church has active scout 
troops with more than fifty boys and 
girls in the two troops. 


Tue TEMPLE CHURCH (Jones. Ave. 
church), .loronto, canada, laideetne 
corner stone of its new building on Aug. 
15. The ceremony of laying the stone 
was performed by Rev. John Craig of 
India. Rev. W. E. Hodgson is pastor. 

Tue First cnHurcu, Evanston, Ill., Dr. 
James Stifler, pastor, announces a second 
annual conference for its members at 
Conference Point, Williams Bay, Wis., 
Sept. 9-11. Two hotels and a number 
of houses have been secured and an in- 
tensive program of study, inspiration and 
recreation has been planned. 


Rev. S. Fraser LANcrForD, pastor at Ful- 
lerton, Calif., held a revival in midsum- 
mer, assisted by Mr. Jones Williams, 
singer. Sixteen were baptized, fifteen 
were added otherwise, making a total of 
eighty-four additions in less than a year. 
The church is considering the installation 
of a new echo organ this autumn. 


Dr. Metvin KyLe, president of Xenia 
seminary and former pastor at Albany 
Park church, Chicago, preached for his 
former congregation the morning of 
Aug. 16. Rev. Albert Johnson of De- 
troit preached in the evening. Dr. J. W. 
Weddell has been acting pastor at Al- 
bany Park church for the past year. As 
the church has cailed a regular minister, 
Doctor Weddell will take charge of a 
church at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


EvanceEList F. J. BLANCHARD reports a 
new church organized at Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., with thirty-eight charter 
members. Rev. Franklin Fenner is the 
new pastor at Grand Junction, Colo. 
Rev. H. T. Le Grand is the new pastor 
at Fruitdale, Colo. Rev. W. F. Cole of 
Arvada, Colo., who has been in the 
Boulder sanitarium for some time, ex- 
pects to resume his work about Sept. 1. 


Rev. F. D. WuirteEseELt has resigned as 
pastor at Decatur, Ind., to accept a posi- 
tion on the faculty of the Northern Bap- 
tist Seminary in Chicago. Rev. O. E. 
Miller of St. Paris, O., has resigned to 
accept a call to the church at Decatur, 
Ind. 


Mr. J. H. SHAKESPEARE of Westminster 
school, England, son of the former secre- 
tary of the British Baptist Union, was 
recently awarded a scholarship at Trin- 
ity college, Cambridge. He has also 
been awarded another honor carrying a 
financial gift of $250. 


Pres. E. H. RHOApDEs, Jr., of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention and Rev. Chas. 
W. Gilkey of Chicago, are announced 
as speakers at the Michigan state con- 
vention, Lansing, Oct. 20-22. 

Pror. HaArotp M. Davinson, Hester C. 
Davidson, Edwin Shafer and Gilbert M. 
Fess, of Hillsdale college, Hillsdale, 


Mich., have spent the summer in Euro 
taking special courses of study. 

Rev. B. H. Taytor of Ganson stre 
church, Jackson, Mich., has closed 
seven years’ pastorate there and move 
to Caro, Mich., where he takes up tf 
work. His work in Jackson was of | 
high order. 

THE SuMMIT PARK CHURCH of Batt 
Creek, Mich., has called Rev. Sam 1 
Ogg of Youngstown, Ohio. He bege 
his work there in July. 

Rev. Tuomas J. Hopkins, of Columbu 
Ohio, and Rev. M. C. Tunison of Elgi) 
Ill., were supplies during August at q 
First church, Lansing, Mich. 


Dr. H. O. Rowtanps of Chicago, 4 
has been recovering from a recent , | 
ation, is so far recovered as to be 4 
to visit the city and his friends. 

ON RETURNING FROM ALASKA, where 7 
spent his vacation, Rev. John Snagel pa 
tor of the First church, Oakland, Cal., wi 
enthusiastically welcomed home by a grou 
of more than 200 men members of th) 
John Snape Bible class, who gave him 
reception. All enjoyed a sumptuous dit) 
ner prepared by the women of the churcl 
Doctor Snape holds the confidence an 
affection of the citizens of Oakland in | 
remarkable degree. The congregations ta’ 
the seating capacity of the church aud 
torium and he is much in demand for a 
kinds of public service. Among the man! 
activities in which this tireless leader et| 
gages he finds time to be president of th 
local Lions’ club, to lecture during the wir 
ter months in the Berkeley Baptist Divi 
ity school and to give much attention 1) 
the work of the Northern California Stai: 
Convention. 

FIELD REPRESENTATIVES of the Board ¢| 
Missionary Cooperation from eight centri, 
states held a two days’ conference in Ch. 
cago on Aug. 19-20. Dr. F. A. Agar Ww: 
in charge. 


Miss CHARLOTTE LitzENBURG and Fre 
L. Groat were married recently in Pasé| 
dena, Calif., Dr. John Marvin Dean per 
forming the ceremony. The parents of thes! 
young people were formerly members ¢ 
the Second church, Chicago, and Dotte| 
Dean was formerly its pastor. The youn) 
people will live in Oakland, Calif. 


Rev. R. B. Deer, pastor of the Firs 
church, Terre Haute, Ind., recently ha 
$780 added to his annual salary in lieu c 
the use of a parsonage which has been sol 
by the church. : 


Mrs. Frep B. Davipson, of Olivet, — 
faithful member of the Baptist church ‘ 
Bellevue, Mich., passed away Aug. 19, afte 
a protracted illness of several month 
Funeral services were held from th 
church, Friday, Aug. 21, Rev. Lage 
Pettitt officiating. Interment at Rivei 
side cemetery, Bellevue. | 


Mrs. JoHN ATKINSON, aged eights 
years, a resident of Hampton, Iowa, fe 
fifty-six years, passed away recently at he 
home. Mrs. Atkinson was a faithful men 
ber of the Baptist church. Funeral service 
were conducted by Rev. Wm. Welsh, | 2 
Denison, former pastor at Hampton. It 
terment at Hampton cemetery. Five chi 
dren survive Mrs. Atkinson, among : 


via 


] 


J 


ishio. 


n City, IIL, 
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Lv. Arthur W. Atkinson, pastor of the 
ptist church at Loveland, Colo. 


Rev. E. Gricc writing a report to the 
manuel church, Rangoon, Burma, says: 
a May I had the pleasure of baptizing 
: happy believers at Hsipaw and four at: 
Since then a Shan woman was 
ptized at Lashio. 
iting for baptism at Namtu and one or 
9 couples at Lashio are Waiting for the 
iristian ceremony of marriage.” 
»rk made possible by the missionary giv- 
jig of this local church. 


Rev. J. L. Meaps has resigned at John- 
and Rev. F. C. Luedecke 
js resigned-at Ava, IIl. 


Several believers are 


This is 


Rev. R. E. Carney, formerly at Kane 
now located with the State Street church 


Alton, Ill. 


‘Sioux Fats, S. D., First church recent- 
jcelebrated its fiftieth anniversary. This 
jurch was organized on July 4, 1875 by 


iv. A. W. Hilton. 


, 


ere presen 


Galva, Ill. 
ie Norton 
linois. 


_ Three of his children 
t at the ceremonies in com- 
emoration of that event: 
Ison of Voborg, S. D., Rev. C. B. Hilton 
and District Superintend- 
Ngee tl tomeot 


Mrs. M. V. 


Southern 


/Pastor Gro. SNeatH of Normal, IIL, 
cently held a fitting memorial service in 


‘mor of Dr. 


E. P. Brand, who was for 


yenty-five years general superintendent of 
e Illinois Baptist Convention. 


‘THERE WERE 217 REGISTERED delegates at 
€ summer assembly at Alton, Ill. in July. 
linois has two assemblies. 

‘THe ALBANY PARK CHURCH of Chicago 
as called Rev. 


} 


ourth 


W. E. Loucks, of the 
church, Minneapolis, 


Minn. He 


ill begin his service on Sept. 27. 


Mr. Geo. E. Rem, trustee and treasurer 
t Temple church, Los Angeles, Calif., was 


ter of the 


onvention. 


lolley, 


Hebard 


led recently, struck down by a passing 
xicab. He was a man of wide useful- 
ess and for over twenty years was treas- 
Southern California Baptist 


Rev. Mirrorp E. Cueney has accepted a 
fanimous call from the First church of 
Neely ee Vr. 
jirector of the 
\ission in Rochester. 
olgate university, 


Cheney has been 
street Italian 
He is a graduate of 


21, and is a member 


{the senior class at Rochester Theological 
ominary. Mr. Cheney assumed his duties 
{ Holley, Sept. 1. 
Rey. J. W. W. Kexty died recently at 
cottsville, Ky. 


Rey, 


JoHNsToN Myers 


of Immanuel 


wrch, Chicago, announces that plans are 
ting considered to broadcast the serv-ces 


f£ his church after Oct. 1. 


Tae Firra SrREET CHURCH, 
fo. Rev. J. B. Potter, pastor has a men’s 
‘ible. class with an enrolment of 800 and 
mM average attendance of 400. This church 


Hannibal, 


looking around for a number of other 


sst this fall. 


Rev. J. L. Pickert has closed a pastorate 
if four years with one of the churches in 


sioux City, Iowa. He goes to Le Mars. 


paehieene 


sible classes in towns of not over 50,000 
opulation in Missouri, 


Illinois and Iowa, 


mith a view to putting on a friendly con- 


Tue First cHurcH oF Exizasetu, N. J., 
recently put over successfully an effort to 
extend the range of its influence, and so 
widen its constituency. Elizabeth is known 
as one of the oldest and most conservative 
cities in America. The pastor, Rev. 
Llewellyn Brown, late of Temple church, 
Detroit, with the cooperation of his loyal 
people engaged the Regent theater, the 
largest and best in the city, for four Sun- 
day evenings as an experiment in summer 
evangelism. The pastor did the preaching, 
making the services distinctly evangelistic. 
There was a fine response for the first 
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service and the interest steadily grew from 
week to week until the last service wit- 
nessed the greatest crowd that ever met in 
the show house for any purpose. The 
financial results were satisfactory, and 
the influence upon the city has been all 
that was anticipated. Hundreds of people 
of all classes who never cross the threshold 
of a church have heard the gospel. Mr. 
Albert Greenlaw, of Detroit, was engaged 
as soloist. Arrangements are being made 
to continue these services in the theater 
during the fall and winter. 

Rev. S. A. Netson of Anaconda, Mont., 
has completed four years of assembly work 
in the annual summer sessions in his state. 
This year he received his certificate for the 
completed course on his fifty-ninth birth- 
day. 

Rev. WILLIAM WIeR SMitH of Downing- 
ton, Pa., began work as colporter-evangel:st 
in Montana on Sept. 1. His first meetings 
are being held at Glendive. 

Mr. AnD Mrs. Geo. O. Bacon have moved 
from Billings, Mont., to Casper, Wyo. Mrs. 
Bacon has been leader in women’s work 
in the state and has served with acceptance 
as a member of the state board of man- 
agers of the Montana State Convention. 

Rev. H. R. Norwoop of Indiana has taken 
the pastorate of the church at Hardin, 
Mont. 

Rev. D. D. SumRALL has been called to 
the pastorate of the First church at Lewis- 
town, Mont., and is meeting with marked 
success on this important field. 

Rev. E. L. Hurzey of Dillon, Mont. 
recently baptized a number of students of 
the state normal college into the fellowship 
of the local church. This large normal 
school is in session during the entire year 
and offers an unusual field for service. 
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Miss Grace Down, for many years a 
missionary among the Crow Indians of 
Montana under the Woman’s Home Miss- 
yon society and for several recent years a 
nurse in the government hospital at Crow 
agency, is taken a brief vacation. 


The Lettish Seminary 
By Dr. J. A. Frey, PRINCIPAL 

The first group of students of the Let- 
tish Baptist seminary, fifteen in number, 
have completed their course and are en- 
tering upon their practical work. At the 
annual assembly of the union in June 
their certificates were handed to them by 
members of the council of the Lettish 
union and short addresses delivered. The 
students then knelt down, and the as- 
sembly of more than 1000 persons gave 
itself to prayer for blessing upon the 
future work of the young brethren. In 
this solemn fashion the brethren were 
welcomed by the union as the first-fruits 
of the seminary. 

Forty-seven candidates have announced 
themselves for the four-years’ course 
about to begin; of these about one-third 
only can be received. 


The students have already, during 
their stay in the institution, carried on 
work with encouraging success. On 


Sundays and during the vacations they 
traveled into the country and the cities, 
where they preached the gospel in well- 
attended meetings. The Seminary church 
sustains four special meeting halls, where 
the students find opportunity for practi- 
cal work. The fruits of this are not lack- 
ing. On two recent Sundays we wel- 
comed eleven newly converted persons 
at the Seminary church, and next Sunday 
are to baptize them. Four students, who 
are also good singers, have often visited 
a place on the coast about twenty-five 
miles from Riga. A revival has appeared 
there. The thirst for the Word of God 
impels the people to visit even very dis- 
tant meetings. On three occasions sev- 
eral of them came on foot the twenty-five 
miles to Riga in order to hear the Word. 
We have already received five persons 
from that place into the Seminary church. 
We expect the blessing of God over the 
whole land through the work of our 
young brethren. Hearty thanks to those 
who have helped us to train them, and 
who join hands with us in sending them 
into the harvest fields of the Great 
Master. 


Amending the Charter of 
Brown University 
By W. W. KEEN 

The old adage, “Tempora mutantor, 
et nos mutamur in illis,’ was well il- 
lustrated at the meeting of the corpo- 
ration of Brown University on June 18. 

For over fifteen years (I have been 
a member of the corporation for over 
fifty-two years) we have discussed pos- 
sible changes in the charter. What was 
wonderfully liberal in 1764 has become 
illiberal in 1925. The authors of the 
old charter, a wonderful bulwark of re- 
ligious liberty, could have made al! of 
the corporation Baptists, but instead of 
this, with a largeness of Christian char- 
ity as commendable as it was rare in 
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the eighteenth century, the charter, while 
giving the Baptists contro!, added Con- 
gregationalists, Episcopalians and Quak- 
ers—the only other existing denomina- 
tions in Rhode Island in 1764. There 
were practically no Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Lutherans and others in 
Rhode Island. 

Now a large number of our alumni 
belong to these denominations but are 
ipso facto excluded from election to 
the corporation—a manifest and crying 
injustice. 

We were advised that to abolish all 
denominational qualification would be il- 
legal so it was voted to ask the legis- 
lature to add six more trustees to the 
board “without regard to their denomi- 
national affiliations.” This removed the 
stigma from our alumni belonging to 
these excluded denominations yet still 
left the Baptists in numerical control. 

I am glad to say that in all my long 
membership of the corporation, once a 
man was elected, his denomination was 
never mentioned. In fact I could not 
pick out today the denomination to 
which 20 per cent of our trustees be- 
long, so entirely does this sectarianism 
disappear after election. 

The other restriction which we voted 
to ask the legislature to remove is that 
the president must be a Baptist. The 
charter does not require the president 
to be a Baptist clergyman. No doubt 
many Baptists will at first recoil from 
this change. But it is exactly in line 
with modern thought and action. The 
broader selection whenever a new presi- 
dent has to be elected (may it long be 
deferred in the case of our beloved 
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Want Ads 


Wanted: Address of Rev. H. H. Hurley, 
pastor, Barry Pike, Ill., 1904. Address Mrs. 
A. L. Phelp, 1106 Fayette St., Springfield, Il. 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automo- 
bile or train will find excellent accommoda- 
tions, homelike rooms, downtown, close to 
the White House. Two blocks from the 
new Washington Auditorium. Suites with 
private baths for large or small parties. 
Running water in all rooms. Restaurants 
near, Large brick garage on premises, Free 
city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G”’ St., Northwest. 


President Faunce) is all to the good. 
We want and must have the very best 
man anywhere. 


Moreover the Baptists are far out- 
numbered by those of other churches 
in our student body. It may be urged 
that the predominance of the president 
who is by the charter a member of the 
Board of Fellows might be abused to 
the disadvantage of the Baptists. 


It is a sufficient reply that any non- 
Baptist chosen to the presidency would 
prove unworthy did he seek to promote 
the interests of his own denomination 
to the disadvantage of the other denomi- 
nations represented; and that not only 
the numerical control of the Baptists 
but the chivalry and sense of justice of 
the other non-Baptist ministers would 
surely curb any such unworthy conduct. 
I cannot even imagine that such a situa- 
tion could ever arise. 


Obituary 


Harriet Ellen Case, born 1852, died at her 
home in Warren township, Iowa, Aug. 20. 
She joined the Baptist church about fifty- 
nine years ago and was the oldest member 
of the Waverly church, W. A. Simmons, 
pastor. She helped maintain a Sunday 
school at the Warren church near her home 
for fifty years, acting as superintendent and 
teacher most of the time. She was active 
in W. Cc. T. U. work, and was county vice- 
president of the W. C. T. U. at the time of 
her death. She is survived by two brothers, 
Rev. J. W. Case of Louvern, Minn., and H. 
H. Case of Warren township. 


Mrs. Auna Elliott Preston, wife of Rev. 
Robert P. Preston, of Knoxville, Tenn., died 
suddenly it her home in Knoxville, Aug. 
11, 1925, in the sixty-third year of her 
age. 

She was born at Boston, Pa., near Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 26, 1862. She united with the 
church at McKeesport, Pa., at the age of 
thirteen and thus served the Master 
through an active and consistent Christian 
life for almost fifty years. 


Her marriage took place Nov. 10, 1892. To 
this union were born three sons: Robert HE. 
—a college professor in Alabama; Wm. H 
—state B.Y.P.U. secretary for Tennessee; 
and Edwin S. Preston, B.Y.P.U. field sec- 
retary in North Carolina 


Mrs. Preston was a devoted wife and a 
true Christian mother. She was patient and 
eonstant amid all the varied experiences 
of a pastor’s life, which she shared for 
over twenty years, in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
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Michigan and Wisconsin. Her hand we 
ready to help wherever help was neede 
and her heart was more than ready | 
share with her loved ones all that sg} 
possessed. 


She died peacefully — she just slippe 
away—with a beautiful smile on her fae 
She left the arms of her loved ones ¢ 
earth for the arms of a loving Saviour, 

“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the deat 
of his saints.”’—Ps. 116. 15. } 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 916) 


“The Arizona Baptist,” is the title ¢ 
a new sixteen-page monthly to be issue| 
by the Arizona State Convention contir 
uing its small bulletin: editor, W. ] 
Percival; associates, C. T. Garnett an| 
R. E. Day; managing editor, Secy. FE 
Q. Morton. It is printed on good pape 
with clean-cut type and is a credit { 
the convention. | 


The Immanuel church, Rangooi 
Burma, Rev. A. C. Hanna, acting pastel 
reports many activities for the summe 
months. A cantata was given as 
benefit for the organ fund. The chure 
edifice and grounds have been repaire| 
thoroughly and new features added fc 
the comfort and convenience of wo) 
shipers. Rev. F. King Singiser of Tro}) 
N. Y. was formerly pastor here. | 


The First church at Winchester, II 
Rev. E. L. Bayliss, pastor, recently ol! 
served its centennial anniversary. Tw 
days were devoted to this memorab) 
occasion. The history of the chure 
was told in three addresses by Mr 
James Overton, Mrs. Samuel Peak an 
Miss Bertha Miner. Former Pastors W 
R. Johnson and W. H. Breach and the. 
wives had suitable parts in the progran| 
The celebration closed with the presenti| 
tion of a pageant graphically delineatin| 
the history of the church from 1825 {| 
the present. There were seventy-fiy| 
people in the pageant and the scenes le 
up through colonial times, the Civil W: 
era, reconstruction and to the presen 
Mrs. Bayliss had a large part in makir 
this celebration a success. 
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| 
ev. O. B. Ansted, pastor at Rives 


nection, Mich., announces that the 
ual meeting of the Michigan Asso- 
tion of Freewill Baptist churches will 
-held in the First church of Lansing, 
+t. 20, at 9:00 for the election of of- 
ers and the transaction of any other 
siness that may be presented. 


The Pennsylvania Baptist General 
nyention will hold its annual meeting 
‘the First church, Norristown, Oct. 19- 
Among the speakers will be Dr. D. 
‘Dakin of Brooklyn, N. Y. who will 
ve the Bible study period each after- 
on at 4:30 and will also give the clos- 


Several years ago a few individuals 
began the work of establishing a Chris- 
tian school at Billings, Mont. Most of 
them: were Congregationalists. A site 
and buildings and equipment, valued 
conservatively at about $400,000, with a 
student body has been developed. Two 
years ago a movement was begun to turn 
this school over to a self-perpetuating 
board of managers who would be chosen 
largely from the Congregational and 
Baptist denominations, with a view to 
making it a junior college for these 
bodies. This work is advancing normal- 
ly and steps are being taken by the two 


~ 
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i address Thursday evening. Dr. Frank 
‘Smith, the new secretary of the Home 
\ssion society will speak Tuesday 
ening. Dr. F. A. Agar will give the 
sing address Wednesday morning and 
vl also speak in the pastors’ confer- 
ee Wednesday afternoon. Edwin 
Eelps general secretary of the B.Y.P.U. 
9A. and Dr. J. Sherman Wallace of 
Jiladelphia will be the speakers for 
\ednesday evening. Rev. W. A. Hill of 
Nw York City will speak on missionary 
fication and Rev. Charles Bond of 
Ecknell university will speak on religi- 
Ss education. Mr. Bond will speak 
ursday morning and Mr. Hill Thurs- 
y afternoon. In addition to the address 
ursday evening by Dr. D. L. Dakin 
v. Paul Eugene Alden will represent 
ts Foreign Mission society. One very 
“portant feature of this convention will 
the report of the commission of nine 
lich will present a plan for state re- 
(ganization, 


denominations through their state organ- 
izations and their national boards of 
education to make the Billings Polytech- 
nic the denominational school for Mon- 


‘tana, and logically for northern Wyom- 


ing. The dean of the school,’ L. R. 
Foote, a brother of missionary John A. 
Foote of Japan, is a Baptist. Mr. Henry 
T. Hedden, president of the Montana 
Convention, is a member of the board 
of trustees. 


Concerning modern education Alexan- 
der Goldenweiser writes in the August 
Century: “Wisdom or intelligence and 
capacity are more important than mere 
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knowledge, and the policy of forcing 
knowledge down the student’s throat by 
the bucketful finds less and less favor 
with the progressive educationist. We 
have little patience with the intellectual 
set of Main street who carry their tra- 
ditional quota of culture with such self- 
conscious decorum as if fearful to spill 
some of it. Nor do they ever doubt 
that such an eventuality would be a gen- 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
clety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missien Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Wifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, BE. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Pailel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 376 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income waries 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


Insurance At Cost 
SAVE 10% TO 30% 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE: 
LIGHTNING Fire and Theft 
TORNADO Poet Danae 
WINDSTORM Collision 

No assessments; easy payments. Same man- 
agement (over 25 years) as the National 
Mutual Church Insurance Company. Address: 


Mutual Insurance Corporation 
Henry P. Magill, Manager, 
108 South LaSalle Street Chicago, Il. 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Louisville, Ky. 


Next Session, September 2-April 30. < 


New buildings ready January Ist; progressive faculty of eminent Christian scholars; com- 


prehensive and practical curriculum; 
student-served churches. 
board, write B. Pressley Smith, 
address 


large and world-wide student fellowship; 
Sixty-four Northern st 


Treas., Student Fund. 


numerous 
udents from Calif. to N. Y. For help to pay 
For catalogue and other information, 


E. Y. MULLINS, President 
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uine tragedy. What we demand is ca- 
pacity to acquire knowledge, to handle 
it, to organize it, to use it. That this 
result is not by any means assured by 
the mere possession of vicariously 
acquired knowledge has long since been 
discerned by the common sense of man- 
kind. Therefore the new education em- 
phasizes methods and attitudes with 
reference to the acquisition and han- 
dling of knowledge rather than just so 
much of it acquired during a certain 
period.” 

(Continued on page 941) 


FOR RALLY DAY 
Rally to Service 


(oe Ae, A new collection 


fa, | of songs, exer- 
i $5 \ cises, and recita- 
tions for Rally 


Day. Contains a 
short but effective 
Consecration Ser- 
vice, which is a 
new idea. The 
words throughout 
have been care- 
fully edited. The 
music is melo- 
dious, and _ not 
$3.25 for fifty difficult either to 
Single copy, 7 cents play or to sing. 


We also have a complete stock of all 
Rally Day necessities: 
Invitation Cards Offering Envelopes 
Promotion Certificates 
Novelties and Souvenirs 


Send to our nearest branch for Illustrated Price- 
List of Rally Day supplies 


80c a dozen 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 
1107 McGee St., Kansas City 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


Order From Our Nearest House 


— i) Any church, school or class. can 
ce | publish a parish paper by using our 
: | co-operative plan. A parish paper 
i fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work,, 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
{\} Our plan provides a paper for your 
4 | church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE | 


THE two long words at the top and bottom of the crosses are so easy to 
get that they immediately furnish clues to as many vertical words as each 
has letters. The other nine-letter words at the side are equally simple, and 
thus you have your puzzle almost finished when it is well started. 
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How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzie (21) 


ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 


words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 


The first letter of each word is 


indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 


eI 

To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- , 
i 

. 

f 


It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 


These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 


When 


the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally , 


and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
insidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. “a 


HORIZONTAL 


1—Central portion of a church 

5—Suffix denoting race or nationality 
8—A sits named in Kings (II Kings 
11—A ipaiss creature found in caves (Lev. 
12—Latin word for road 

13—Where there was no room for the Holy 

Family 

15—The good neighbor of the parable 
19—Exclamation 

20—Egyptian sun god 

21—Decay 

24—Beast of burden 
26—Son of Bela (I Chr. 7:7) 
27—Where a famous tower was built (Gen. 


11:4) 
28—Something thrown to decide doubtful 
questions 
29—Definite article 
32—A contemporary of David (I Chr. 21:15) 
34—Upper limb 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


In the City of Philadelphia 
Temporary Office, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUITION AND ROOM RENT FREE. 
Barras, D.D., Treasurer of Student Fund. 


High Educational Standards. 


Four Schools: 
Theological Seminaries. 
SCHOOL OF MISSIONS. 


minutes from University of Pennsylvania. 
University, see new bulletin. 


If financial assistance is needed write Harry Watson 
Many opportunities for self-help. 


Strong and Scholarly Faculty 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, including the courses of study usually found in 
SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION (Religious Pedagogy.) 
SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 

Home of the Seminary on South Rittenhouse Square in central part of the City. 
For opportunities to Seminary students in 


Ten 


Session opens September 22, 1925. Write for new bulletin. 
FRANK M, GOODCHILD, D.D., President of Board of Trustees 
For information write—Charles T. Ball, President of the Seminary, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


36—Those who compose an army 
37—Behold 
38—Heyptian god | 
40—Old Testament (abbr.) 
41—Mother of John the Baptist 

45—Type of verse 

46—Female sheep \ 
47—J i br married a foreign wife (Hzra | 
49—-To grind the teeth together 
50—A color used in vestments | 
51—What the winds do | 


VERTICAL } 


2—Fifth Jewish month 4 

8—Queen whom Hsther replaced | 
4—Letter of Greek alphabet 5 | 
5—Place meaning “ruins” (II Kings 18:34) © 
6—Title of respect ! 


7—What Absalom was hanged by ie 
8—A Gadite (I Chr. 5:13) 
9—Yearly 4 
10—Within z 


14—Birthday of Christ | 
16—Son of Lot’s elder daughter (Ruth 1:1) | 
17—Caudal appendage : | 
18—Name of two divisions of Bible = 
22—Alternative =| 
23—A river of Damascus (II Kings 51a 
25—Thus a. 
30—Himself a 
31—A town in the wilderness (Josh. 15:62) | 
32—A king who had civil war to wees, | 
(I Kings 16:21) _ 
33—Take notice er 
34—David’s nephew, famous for fleetness 0 — 
foot (II Sam, 2:18) 4 
85—Prefix meaning “again” h 
39—Another spelling of Asher ; q 
40--The son of Ruth (Ruth 4:17) 
42—Permit 
43—Respect, reverence 
44—-A round receptacle 
45—Alternative with “either” 
48—-Behold 
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_harrowed. 
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Station WCOY 


epHis is station WCOY (We Count on You), broad- 
—- castine from the third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., 
office of THE BAPTIST, at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago. 

“Deacon Elijah Squirk of the Swank Creek church will 
give us another of his illuminating talks tonight. This 
is Mr. Squirk.” 

“Evenin’ friends. Well, I’m back again. Gettin’ to be 
a regular spieler over this here WCOY. It was hard at 
first like a young convert givin’ his first testimony. 
Goes easier now. Tonight I aliow to teil you all about 
the plowin’ bee we had out on the creek last week. 
Grandpa Jones had another accident. Last spring he run 
a harrowtooth through his toe, and now he’s gone an’ tried 
to hold a big old hog by its ears, an’ the hog jest dumped 
him over agin a stump and broke his arm. ‘Hogs is 
awful perverse critters,’ grandpa says, ‘an’ if their heads 
wuz where their tails generally is, they’d usually be goin’ 
in the right direction.’ 

“So at the meetin’ Sunday mornin’, we men planned a 
leetle surprise fer grandpa and grandma Jones. He had 
a forty acre field as needed plowin’. So we got about 
twenty men to come with their plows and teams last 
Tuesday, and long afore night, every acre was turned and 

The women folks come along, too, with 
baskets of vittles an’ the dinner wuz like an old-fashioned 
picnic dinner on the creek. 

“*Bout the first thing to come up fer discussion wuz 
the goin’ away o’ some of our children to college. Out 
o’ the dozen that wuz a-figgerin’ on ways an’ means, it 
seemed that only seven ’ud make the riffle. But that 
wuz like the Exodus fer us. Ain’t nary a college graduate 
in our church but Elsie Landers. Now fer seven t’ break 
away at oncet was creatin’ a heap o’ talk and speculatin’ 
on the outcome. 

“Lafe Parker he says it’s like buryin’ ’em. They’ll 
never be like ourn again. These hifalutin’ notions ‘ll turn 
their haids and they’ll be bound to feel that they’re 
better’n their elders. ‘I tell ye, they’re a-leavin’ us in the 
lurch. They’ll never be the same again,’ an’ he looked 
out t’other way mournful like an’ blowed his nose easy 
as if he was ashamed to show any feelin’s. It wuz like 
a funeral. 

““Guess we got to come to it like death an’ taxes,’ 
says Jake Sands with a deep and mournful sigh that 
seemed to come up from his boots. ‘But ye can’t eat your 
cake an’ have it,’ he says. ‘We can’t keep the children to 
home an’ send ’em away at the same time. But out 


there in Oregon, we Baptists had a little school, a college 
we called it, an’ a’most every young person as went 
there, an’ stayed any spell o’ time, got converted if he 
wasn’t a’ready a Christian. That’s why we are sendin’ 
our two to a Baptist college.’ 

“Then Obe speaks up, fer he is a-sendin’ two o’ his’n 
away, too. He says that he has noticed in the old 
Standard which is now called THE BAPTIST that col- 
Jere men seem to be a-leadin’ in almost every kind of 
Christian work. He says most o’ our preachers has more 
or Jess book-learnin’ and it don’t seem to ruin ’em. 

“That wuz more’n Deacon Flint could stand. He sure 
dug into the colleges about evolution, an’ unbelief and 
pride. His words wuz sizzlin’ hot, but Hiram Plunkett 
he up and grins, and says to him, ‘Simon, you’re loyal to 
your lights an’ that’s more’n can be sed of Jonah. But 
there ain’t no use runnin’ away from duty. Even them 
wicked sailors knowed Jonah was a piker an’ they pitched 
him over. Ain’t we all heard you quotin’ from the 
Apostle Paul? Well, Paul was a college man and he was 
the greatest preacher of his day. An’ he could die fer 
his faith, too.’ 

“The reason we are afraid of colleges and college 
teachers,’ says Aunt Mary Landers, ‘is because we don’t 
know them. All of Elsie’s teachers were loyal Christians. 
If the children take Jesus with them to college they will 
likely come away with him. And they will be stronger 
in their faith. 

“We all know Elsie Landers has been the life o’ our 

youns people. Her life is the big areument fer collece 
trainin’ out with us. And if the whole truth was told, 
it was Elsie who stirred up Obe an’ me to try and get 
our folks to readin’ something more’n these farm and 
chicken naners that we all take. She said that readin’ 
THE BAPTIST was itself a liberal education. She said 
our peonle wuz good at heart an’ wanted to do their dutv 
but didn’t know just how to go ahead. They wuz afraid. 
She said it wuz ienorance that made peovle afraid. So 
we tried it ont and the yeast is sure a-workin’ in the meal. 
‘Well, says Elsie to me the other day, ‘Mr. Sauirk. maybe 
youw’re plowin’ in a bigrer field than grandpa Joneses. 
And remember Jesus said that we mustn’t look back or 
we wouldn’t be fit fer his kingdom.’ We will bid the 
children goodby pretty soon now.” 
“WCOY now signs off until Sept. 12. Mr. Sanirk will 
be in again soon. Trust you like his homely philosophy. 
We are always glad to hear from our friends about the 
WCOY programs. Good night.” 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 940) 

“he Iowa State college at Ames, will 
in Sept. 23. All parents, pastors and 
‘nds of prospective students are re- 
tsted to send their names, together 
‘h whatever information about them 
lavailable, to Rev. R. B. Davidson, 
Mist university pastor, Box 34, Ames, 
7a. 


olution of Puzzle in last issue 


LEAH Reed EATS) 
AGVAD) BERS) Db 


In the passing of Mrs. Lura Brackett 
Lightner on Aug. 21 the W. A. B. H. 
M. S. has lost one who has been the 
longest in home imissions’ service. Fifty- 
five years ago she went from her Phillips 
(Me.) home to assist her brother, Dr. N. 
C. Brackett, in securely founding Storer 
college, Harpers Ferry, W. Va. All 
these years she has given to the work 
of that institution. Many years she 
taught and was a mother to discouraged, 
ambitious girls, for she was preceptress 
also. For the past fifteen years she has 
served the college in the capacity of 
treasurer with unusual wisdom and busi- 
ness sagacity. She lived through the 
unsettled days of reconstruction and mis- 
understandings into the better present. 
With all worthy local enterprises she 
was identified. As president of the local 
woman’s club and vice-president of a 
local bank she was a well known citizen. 
Childless, she was an unheralded helper 
to many a student, and so her works will 
rise and call her blessed. What a record 
is fifty-five years of kindly helpfulness! 

In accordance with the action of the 
National Council of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, a national conference 
on colored work is called to meet in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 21-23. This will 


be the twenty-first national conference 
on .colored work, the last one having 
been held at Cincinnati four years ago. 
Since that time important changes in 


General Offices—1069 Lyttoz Bide. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues om request. 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
sea church furniture  factary. 
) Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitewoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 
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organization and relationship have taken 
place. It is an acknowledged fact that 
next to the church and the school the 


iM 


Vivid with mea ing 


evoked by the rich mellow tones 
Deagan Tower Chim 


Surring the innermost depths 
emotions these Golden Voic 


throughout the community, t 
them, indeed, the memorial s 


Deagan Tower Chimes are played by the drkanist Frame 
electric keyboard. Standard sets $6,000 and up, 
Tne. 


J.C. Deaganl In 


163 Deagan Building, Chicago, Ill, 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Christian Workers Wanted 


To distribute religious literature in their 
own communities. Big pay. Experience not 
required. Spare time can be used. Write 
for special terms and territory. Universal 
Bible House, Dept. 120, Philadelphia. 


McShane Bell eae Co. 
BALTIMOR Me 
Church BELLS— PEALS 


BELL AND TUBULAR CHIN ES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


Young Men’s Christian Association is 
rendering the largest service of any 
organization in the all-round develop- 
ment of colored men and boys, there 
being 140 associations serving colored 
students, seventy associations minister- 
ing to the needs of colored men and 
boys in city, railroad,.and town and 
country centers throughout the United 
States and twenty organizations among 
the students of South Africa. 


The Druses of Hauran, living on the 
edge of Syria, have one of the queerest 
of mixed religions. Their religion for- 
bids them to use alcohol, tobacco or 
profanity, but binds them to take a life 
for a life when one of their tribe is 
killed. They believe the world’s popula- 
tion remains ever constant and _ that 
time’s duration is exactly 343,000,000 
years. Nominally Mohammedan, the 
Druses have embodied in their faith 
features of the teachings of the old 
Hebrew prophets and Jesus, and supple- 
mented this mosaic with ideas from vari- 
ous pagan sources. The Druses make 
ample allowance for frailties of human 
nature which preclude many from a 
strict observance of all their require- 
ments. They divide their adherents into 
the intelligent and the ignorant, only the 
former being permitted to attend certain 
Services. 


The Saving Sense 


When an office goes to a man’s head, 
it finds plenty of unoccupied space.— 
Religious Telescope. 


A clergyman gave out the hymn, “I 
Love to Steal Awhile Away,” and the 
deacon who led the singing began: “I 
love to steal—” but found he had pitched 
the note too high. 


“T love to steal 
Once more 
* and again 


Again he began, 
but this time it was too low. 
he tried. “I love to steal 
got the pitch wrong. 


After the third failure the 


minister 


said, “Observing our brother’s propen- 
sities, let us pray.”—Western Christian 
Advocate. 

Iriend: “Tell me frankly—do you, as 
an efficiency expert, really and truly 
earn your salary?” 

The Experts) Vllsay lf dol I listen 


to the boss tell of his game of golf so 
as to let the rest of the office force at- 
tend to their work.” 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free, 


ing courses: 


Degrees of B.D. or A.M 


Degrees of Th.M. or Ph.D. 
Address, 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


iim Sapo Course for Preachers and Pastors. 
Ii.—Course with special emphasis on Religious Education. 


Itl.—Training for ‘Advanced Rohalosvhiy: Graduate Course. 
MILTON a EVANS, LL.D., 


Chester, Pa. 


Scholarships Available for Approved Students, 
Seminary Within Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia. 
Seminary’s Relations to University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer of the follow- 


Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 
Seminary and University. 


Seminary. 


Seminary and University. 


President, 


y; 


THE BAPTIS; 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesso: 
for September 13 


PAUL IN THESSALONICA AND BEREJ 
Lesson Text: Acts 17:1-12. Golden Texi 


1. Thess. 5:21 

From Philippi Paul and his | 
ion, Silas, went west to Thessalonic. 
which is thé modern Saloniki, a com 
mercial city at the head of the gulf 0 
that name. The lesson text tells in brie 
the story. As usual Paul made hij) 
approach through the synagogue of th 
Jews, as that offered the line of easies 
access for the gospel. The Hebrey_ 
scriptures made a common point of con. 
tact and the hope of the coming Messia} 
furnished a common meeting ground, | 
Explaining the Scriptures 
The Jews everywhere recognized thei: 
scriptures to be inspired of God ane! 
therefore a trustworthy record of thi 
great hope which animated every loya 
son of Israei, the hope of the coming 
Messiah. The common _ interpretatior) 
was that the Messiah would come as Al 
political deliverer and that he would be 
loyal to existing institutions. It never) 
entered the mind of the ordinary Jew 
that his Messiah would be crucified in! 
shame and weakness. Therefore the task 
of Paul in preaching to the Jews bd 
to show them that their own scriptures! 
when correctly interpreted predicted the, 
coming of a suffering Messiah who was 
to be killed and raised again from the! 
dead. We can imagine Paul with all his. 
logical powers and with his extensive. 
knowledge of Jewish theology during his) 
first two Sabbaths in Thessalonica| 
patiently and tactfully explaining the 
scriptures of the Old Testament to his| 
brethren with a view to convincing them, 
that the Messiah must needs be a suffer-| 
ing Messiah. Then on the third Sabbath| 
he would make the logical connection be-'| 
tween the picture of the Messiah in the| 
Hebrew scriptures and Jesus of Naza- 
reth, pointing out the lines of resem- 
blance and announcing the conclusion in. 
these words, “This Jesus whom I preach 
unto you, is Messiah.” That was Paul's 

great task among the Jews. 


Examining the Scriptures | 

In the synagogue at Berea Paul found 
a very hospitable spirit. The Berean 
brethren seemed to have an open mind 
and received the preaching of Paul with 
eagerness. However, they were cautious 


also in leaving a door open for their 


retreat if they found that the preaching 
was 


not supported by the scriptures. 
Hence they searched the scriptures daily 
to discover if what they had heard from 
the lips of Paul was true and trust-. 
worthy. In Thessalonica there was 10 
searching of the scriptures but rather 
a searching on the part of the leading 
Jews of the city for a gang of hoodlums 
who would run Paul out of town. These 
are still the two attitudes most pro- 
nounced with reference to truth. Some 
moved by love of truth search for it as 
the miner searches for gold. Others 
moved by prejudice resort to belliger- 
ency and false charges in order to dis- 
credit the preachers who proclaim the 
truth and who live the truth. But truth 
cannot be intimidated. It is eternal. a 
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Our Bookshelf 


ie Biggest Business of Life, by W. Harry 
Freda. New York: Revell. $1.25. 


Here is another small volume of ad- 
‘esses upon religious themes. The 
‘le of the book is the title of the first 
ldress but also bears the theme of 
whole work. The author, who is 
jstor of the Church of the Master of 
‘eveland, Ohio, has written with a 
uep desire to help the average layman 
setting forth the spiritual dynamic 
iich he believes can inspire, strengthen 
id comfort those who are struggling 
ith life’s problems. With rich illustra- 
‘ons and in pleasing, forceful style the 
je and teachings of the Master are 
ought into our present day life. 


—C. R. OSBORNE 
7 

*e Prophets and Their Times, by J. M. 
Powis Smith. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 277 pages. $2.25. 


This book is a book to be read with 
je Bible at hand for constant reference 
id not one to be skimmed or galloped 
(rough. If appearances are good for 
iything the work has cost long and 
jtient study and research. The piec- 
ig together of the story concerning the 
jilitics of Egypt, Syria, Assyria, Baby- 
Inia, and Persia, is skilfully done; and 
ie reader is stimulated to fresh inquiry 
id interest in the works of the proph- 
s of Israel, even though he is not at 
i times able to agree with some of the 
(itical methods adopted by Doctor 
fnith or to approve of his conclusions 
igarding the texts discussed. The book 
i valuable and will be a great help to 
any to whom the prophets have been 
'retofore uninteresting. 
W. L. FEercuson 


mamics of Teaching, by Henry Edward 
ralle. New York: Doran. 


~The fine art of teaching is here set 
{rth as a vital act to be tested by the 
fect it produces in the life of the pupil. 
ctor Tralle shows how to present 
‘iritual truth to the student in an in- 
resting manner with a view to assist- 
le him in meeting life situations, to de- 
loping in him attitudes and ideals as 
{ctors in life-controls, and to stimulat- 
ig him to do his own thinking. The 
‘ven interests around which life’s ac- 
irities cluster, he claims, are food, dress, 
fay, work, society, sex and God. He 
iggests the ideals that should control 
induct in these groups of activities. 
ach chapter closes with a carefully se- 
Ictted bibliography and a practical ap- 
lication of the dynamic principle in that 
itticular chapter. Practising the prin- 
(ples here portrayed will develop, even 
i the uninitiated, skill in this greatest 
all arts to such an extent that teach- 
g will be a delight to the teacher and 
{ inspiration to the pupil. Although 
‘ritten primarily for workers in relig- 
ius education, “Dynamics of Teaching” 
‘ill prove equally helpful to workers in 
‘e field of secular education, lifting 
jem out of ruts and inspiring them 
ith new visions and purposes. 
—F, H, FAHRINGER 


Being a Christian, by Robert A. Ashworth. 


Philadelphia: Judson Press. $1. 


In “Being a Christian,” Doctor Ash- 
worth successfully carries out his pur- 
pose of answering some of the pressing 
questions in young people’s minds con- 
cerning Christian life and character. He 
is especially happy in putting old truths 
in a new and interesting form. His dis- 
cussion is sanely and frankly practical. 
While using some of the older forms of 
thought, he everywhere rightfully makes 
his final appeal to individual experience 
as the only satisfying working test of 
spiritual values. Thus he brings his sug- 
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gestions into harmony with the best and 
most Christian of modern philosophies. 

In the chapter “What it means to be 
a Christian,” his discussion of the four 
biblical terms for a Christian—disciples, 
believers, followers and brothers—is ex- 
ceptionally fresh and inspiring. His em- 
phasis on church membership as a means 
of expressing the Christian life in serv- 
ice is timely and should aid any Chris- 
tian in getting a right perspective of 
the purpose of salvation. The other 
chapters are equally helpful. The book 
is worthy of a place in every home. 


—H. H. Creco 


blocks. 


No. 


No. 936 


Rally Day Supplies 


Rally Day Invitation Cards 


A delightful series of cards for Rally Day in 
the Sunday School or Church. 

livered by mail or individually. 
lithographed in colors and designed especially 
for the department in which they are to be used 


No. 934. For Cradle Roll. Mother with praying 
child. Message on post-card side. 


No. 935 For Beginners. 
Message on post-card side. 


No. 936. For Primary Boys and Girls. Boy and 
Girl at window—waiting for the hour of Rally 
Day service. 


No. 937. For Junior Boys and Girls. 
Girl singing a Rally Day hymn. 


No. 938. For Young People and Seniors. 
cate landscape scene with Church and Fall foliage. 
An appropriate message. 


939. 
church entrance with an appropriate message. 


No. 982. Re-opening Card. For boys and girls. 
Contains Scripture verse and suitable message. 


SAe4 for a copy of our illustrated 


ices, invitation cards, collection en- 
velopes, 
RALLY DAY. 


The American Baptist 


Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
1107 McGee St., Kansas City 


Order from Our Nearest House 


May be de- 
Beautifully 


Children playing with 


Boy and 


Deli- 


For Adults. A pretty scene with 


$1.25 a hundred 


Assorted as desired 


Rally Day Circular listing serv- 


and other supplies for 


313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 


439 Burke Building, Seattle 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


(Founded 1865) 


A Baptist Senior College—Class A 
Member of North Central Association 
Member of Association of American 

Colleges 
Colleges of Arts, Sciences and Music 

Offers degrees of A. B., Sc. B. 
and Mus. B. 

For information as to costs, loan 
funds, work, and for booklet of fifteen 
beautiful photographs of buildings 
and campus scenes write President 
Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D., Box BB, 
Ottawa, Kansas. 


College opens Sept. 7th—Students 
may enter as late as Sept. 18th 


Des Moines University 


JOHN W. MILLION, Pres. 


FIX YOUR GOAL 


Men and women with definite objectives 
have a great advantage over those who 
merely wander through life. 


Des Moines University offers standard 
courses, plus association with purposeful 
young people and contacts which are 
only possible in a progressive city. 


Able instructors take keen personal in- 
terest in the progress of students, seek- 
ing in every way to be genuinely helpful. 


Rewicee Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 
4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home Economics. 
Outdoor sports. 9 Buildings. New College Dor- 
mitory. Campus 25 acres. 73rd year. Term 
opens September 9, 1925. For cys S address 

Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B. D., Dean 
Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Exceptional opportunity for women in 
Bible study, Religious Education and in 


Practical Methods. For catalogue write 
President, J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1425 Snyder Ave. 


A Graduate Scbool of Theology 
and Missions, of high scholastic 
standards and evangelical loyal- 
ty. Degree of B.D. 

Theological, Missionary, Re 
ligious-Educational College course of 4 years, Col- 
lege standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th.B. 

NATHAN R. WOOD, President 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


E IN ITUT 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
Trains for leadershi oi Church and Kingdom 

ervice. 

Departments: College and Seminary Prepara- 
tory, Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 
Theological, Bible and Missionary Training. 
Accredited. Strong religious and missionary 
spirit. A school with a purpose, which makes 
investments of life and money worth while. 
Write for catalog, and send gifts to 
G. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mrs. Mary A. Steven Sweet, widow 
of Franklin W. Sweet, who died sudden- 
ly December, 1924, while serving as 
president of Brandon college, Manitoba, 
Canada,, has been secured as dean of 
women at Des Moines university, Jowa, 
for the coming year. She arrives from 
Edgewater, Northport, Mich., early in 
September to take up her duties. Mrs. 
Sweet received her A.B. degree from 
Mt. Holyoke in 1896. She was on the 
faculty of Denison university for five 
years before her marriage to President 
Sweet. 


The construction of a cathedral on 
the center of the university grounds to 
serve as a chapel is the materialization 
of one of the dreams of Ernest DeWitt 
Burton, late president of the University 
of Chicago. Contracts have been let 
and signed, and the work of the con- 
struction is to begin soon, ‘The con- 
struction had been looked forward to 
for fifteen years, ever since John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., in his final great con- 
tribution’ to the university, specified 
that $1,500,000 should be set aside for 
such a chapel building. Most of the 
planning for the vast structure was done 
by the late President Burton, however. 
President Burton last year, some months 
before his death, visited England for 
ideas for the building; and Sir Giles Gil- 
bert Scott, noted authority on Gothic 
architecture, has approved the essentials 
of the plans outlined by Dr. Burton. 
Plans for the chapel include that its 
location shall be such as to make it 
the central and dominant figure of the 
university group. It will be of lime- 
stone and it will be ornamented with 
sculptured figures of larger than life 
size. Its seating capacity will be ap- 
proximately 2100 and its plans are such 
that when seated all but fifteen of the 
persons in the building are enabled to 
see the preacher, and all will be within 
hearing distance. The structure is to 


have a tower as high as an eighteen 
story building, its nave between piers 
wider than that of any church building 
in the world, 
$1,700,000. 


and ‘its cost is™.to be 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and room-rent free. Scholarships 
available to qualified students. 

Seminary’s relation to the University. of 
Pennsylvania warrants offer of the following: 


I. Regular Course for Pastors and 
Preachers. 

II. Course with emphasis on Re- 
ligious Education. 


Ill. Training for Advanced Schol- 
arship. 
Milton G, Evans, LU.D., Pres. Ohester, Pa. 


EXTENSION COURSE 


Seminary maintains a correspondence depart- 
ment for men unable to attend a seminary. 
Cost, including books, $10 a year. Oertificate 
on completion. Address: 


Eli 8. Reinhold, A.M., Dir., Chester, Pa. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY! 


Founded 1831 Granville, Ohi} 
Clark W. Chamberlain, Ph.D., LL.D. | 


President 


A COLLEGE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN ; 


For nearly a century Denison has bee} 
building college opportunities for men an 
women, With a broad comprehensive curri¢ 
ulum students are prepared for life’s ac| 
tivities, Professors have sympathetic con} 
tacts with students. Class and campus 
ganizations provide for one hundred } 
cent participation. Doane Academy offen) 
courses for preparatory and belated stu! 
dents, The Conservatory of Music feature; 
complete musical training and fits for teach: 
ing. Expenses are reasonable and collegi 
life democratic, , 

For information address 


Secretary, CLARENCE M. EDDY 
Granville, Ohio. 
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BUCKRELL UNIVERSITY 


Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LL.D., Pres| 

THE COLLEGE 
Awards the degrees of B. A., of B. 8. in Bi 
ology, Home Economics, Education, Chemical, 


Civil, Blectrical and Mechanical Hngineering, 
after four years of work. + 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
affords instruction in Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice Culture and Singing, Wind Instruments, 
History of Music, Public School Musia p 
mony, Composition, Theory, Vergil Clavier, 
~ Bucknell aims to develop men and women who 
will apply Christian ideals in every department 
of human endeavor. 6 

For catalogue and information, address — 
H. Walter Holter, Registrar, 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


The Shortest Path to Leadership Lies Through the Gollege 


LINFIELD COLLEGE 


The Baptist College of the Pacific Northwest 
STANDARD COURSES AND DEGREES r/ 
A Christian Institution with a Christian 

Atmosphere md 
For Catalog and Bulletins write to 


President Leonard W. Riley, McMinnville, Oregon “i 
In the Choice of a College Often Lies the 
Destiny of Life ay 


Cook Academy > 
Fifty-second year. Prepares boys for college | 
or business careers. Graduates are successful in 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake region with 
splendid health record. All body-building ath- 
letics. Swimming pool. Christian influences and 
training. Music advantages. For catalog, ad- 
dress The Principal, Box B, Montour Falls, 


New York, 


COLORADO WOMAN’S ~ 
COLLEGE is 


Two years of Liberal Arts, Home Hco- 
nomics, Art, Expression, Piano, Or oa 
Violin and Voice, For catalogue write 

James Asa White, President 
Capitol Hill Station Denver, Colorado 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICA 
SEMINARY 
1850 Rochester, N. Y. 19 


A Graduate School for Christian Workers | 
Opens September 22nd. a 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, Presi¢ 


September 12, 1925 
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The Northern Baptist Convention 


Washington, D. C. 
1926 


“?LL TELL THE WORLD,” will be the slogan of every reporter 
who covers that meeting. 


WHAT WILL THEY TELL THE WORLD? Will it be of Words or 
Deeds? Retreat or Advance? Defeat or Victory? Intrusion of 
Self or Exaltation of Christ? Selfish Advantage or Sacrificial 
Service to All Mankind? 


THE BAPTIST stands for the cooperative program of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention and for every organized unit recognized 
by the Convention. 


THE BAPTIST stands for loyalty to Christ and for his whole gos- 
pel for the whole world and for a united denomination facing up ~ 
to its task in the spirit and purpose of its Master. 

L 


THE BAPTIST stands for Facts, Fellowship and Forward-looking 
programs for the Individual, the church, the association, the state 
convention and the denomination. | 


THE BAPTIST widely circulated will be an invaluable aid in bring- 
ing up a great and inspiring report of a mighty victory in renewed 
fellowship and Christlike service when we gather in Washington, 
D. C., 1926. 


THE BAPTIST should have a maximum list of readers in every 
church. Will you put this item on your list of urgent tasks to be 
done as soon as your church opens its autumn program? 


THE BAPTIST may be had for Six Months for $1 to new subscrib- 
ers. In clubs of 10 per cent of resident membership, the annual 
rate is $2. Regular single subscriptions are $2.50 per year in ad- 
vance. THE BAPTIST and Missions, $3.00. 


Your Own Paper—] HE BAPTIST—Your Own Paper 


2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


a 


‘ptember 12, 1925 
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tr. N. L. Levering, of Redlands, 
jif. appeared before the city trustees 
}Redlands to ask that an ordinance 
sadopted to bar from the local theaters 
iged jokes centering about the eigh- 
th amendment and its enforcement, 
sich cast slurs upon the constitution 
ithe United States. He declared that 
wh “jokes” were “a bad thing, and 
jild result in the young people con- 
bring prohibition but a joke”. 


“he work among the Mexican people 
tSan Diego under the leadership of 
. A. B. Apra is especially noteworthy. 
, Apra uses his deacons in carrying 
gospel to the various communities in 
} vicinity of San Diego. It is said that 
f San Diego Mexican church is pro- 
ming the gospel of Christ in about 
en different communities. At one 
te the manager of a dance hall was 
verted and the dance hall turned into 
ospel hall. Mr. Apra is conducting 
‘extensive work without any assistant. 
Lis in great need of a Mexican 
nister to aid him. 

i 


1 an appreciation of Samuel Zane 
ee in the Adult Leader, a monthly 
fthe American Baptist Publication 
iety, “J. E. R.” says: “Doctor Batten 
% an authority upon every phase of 
bal life; but he was far more than an 
mert’ or a theorist. He matched every 
Oviction, every recognized need, with 
')ssible remedy which he sought, re- 
alless of difficulties, at once to apply. 
ws; was why he did not take needed 
& why he constantly overworked. We 
hik of what was said of the Master 
tise spirit so largely possessed him. 
“1 for thy house hath consumed me.’ 
ichad in rare measure the spirit of the 
mt apostle who was willing ‘to spend 
mito be spent’ in the cause that he 
eied. Though Doctor® Batten’s zeal 
faa consuming passion, he was never 
ag in spirit or in speech. While in- 
» and energetic in action, he was 
elcontrolled and keenly alive to all 
Oits of law and to the measures best 
lilated to secure the ends in view. 
‘ciad indeed the stateman’s vision, and 
‘is work, he built on foundations for 
etlanent as well as immediate results. 
Vile so zealous for civic and social 
Sce and prosperity, Doctor Batten did 
{forget the spiritual needs of men. 
Vas evangelistic in spirit, and sought 
Testly to arouse the churches to a 
nh: of their twofold mission, whereby 
whole life should be uplifted and 
thed as a fruit of spiritual renewal. 
More trait of his that should be 
1 is that of courage. Faint heart 
d utterly have failed in many of 
tises in which his zealous leadership 
Va him. Facing bitter opposition, 

perilous, he was undaunted, a 
lant spirit that dared to contend un- 
lingly for the right.” 


oO 
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The Malolo, a passenger vessel to cost 
$6,500,000, is being built for service be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu.- It 
will carry a Bible in every state room, 
officers’ room, and in every nook on the 
lounges. There will be 400 hymnals for 
the religious services on the Shipsae he 
ship will accommodate 600 first-class 
passengers and will make the round trip 
in eight days, cutting four days from 
the fastest ships now on that run. This 
is the finest vessel designed for Pacific 
service and the newest addition to our 
American merchant marine. 


There has been effected in New York 
City an organization of a National Crime 
Commission the purpose of which is to 
institute throughout the United States by 
educational and legislative means a cam- 
paign against crimes of violence. Mr. F. 
Trubee Davison, an assemblyman from 
Nassau county and son of the late Henry 
P. Davison, was selected chairman of 
the commission and empowered to name 
a finance committee chairman and an 
executive committee to include members 
from various states. 


At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of Shurtleff College, the announcement 
was made that a new athletic field had 
been purchased for the college. The 
land is near the Shurtleff campus and 
contains twelve acres. Following this 
announcement the alumni office stated 
that the alumni of the college would 
raise the money to pay for the land and 
the equipment on the land. It is hoped 
that the alumni athletic field and stadium 
will be ready for the Shurtleff centennial 
celebration in 1927. 
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A number of Jews have been nemed 
the winners of important prizes bestowed 
by Berlin university at a celebration of 
the Foundation for Free Scientific Re- 
search which took place recently. The 
president of Berlin university, who 
presided at the celebration, surprised 
those present when he announced the 
unexpected fact that among the winners 
were the Berlin Jewess, Levy, the Pales- 
tine Jew, Dr. Thon, and the German- 
Baltic Jew, Bunter. 


With a view to encouraging participa- 
tion in the temperance knowledge ex- 
amination conducted by the South Wales 
Temperance and Band of Hope union, 
a silver rose-bowl is being offered for 
award amongst the Baptist churches in 
the area covered by the Cardiff Band 
of Hope union. The text book for the 
examination is “Alcohol—A Cell Poison,” 
an up-to-date statement of the basis of 
total abstinence from the physiological 
standpoint. The examination takes place 
on Dec. 11. 


The Vineyard Baptist association on 
Martha’s Vineyard is a name which stirs 
the hearts of many Baptists. For fifty 
years this institution has been a summere 
rallying center for Baptists, not only of 
New England but from far and wide. 
Hither have come, for nearly two 
generations, the great preachers and 
hither have flocked the multitudes to 
receive their messages of inspiration and 
hope. This summer has just witnessed, 
as a new departure, the establishing of 
the Vineyard School of Leadership 
covering the period of Aug. 2-9 inclusive. 
This school announces its purpose to be 
that of affording training and inspira- 
tion to those select young people of the 
churches who are destined to be local 
leaders. Rev. Wm. R. McNutt, pastor 
of the First church of Worcester, Mass., 
heads the school as dean, and leader of 
the daily assembly period. Courses were 
offered as follows: “How to Understand 
My Bible” and “Foundations of Faith” 
by Dr. Spencer B. Meeser of Crozer 
seminary; “Peasant Pioneers” by Miss 
Edith Bowker of Brockton, Mass.; 
“Christianity and the Race Problem”, 
by Rev. Wilson T. M. Beale of Phila- 
delphia; “Prayer and Missions” by Miss 
Margaret S. Holley of Bristol, Conn.; 
and finally two courses by Rev. Miles 
W. Smith of the Massachusetts State 
Convention, “How to Teach Religion”, 
and “The Religious Use of Pageantry”. 
Preachers for the two Sundays, Aug. 2 
and 9 respectively were, Rev. James H. 
Franklin, and Rev. Chas. W. Gilkey. 
Week-day evenings were given over to 
a miscellaneous program largely enter- 
taining in nature. Enlargement of 
program is proposed for next summer 
by way of celebrating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the old association. 
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The Wisconsin assembly at Green 
Lake was the best yet held in that state. 
In 1924 there were 142 registered dele- 
gates from fourteen churches. This year 
there were 212 delegates representing 
forty churches. In 1924 there were issued 
fifty certificates and three diplomas. 
This year there were 115 certificates and 
six diplomas. The young people pledged 
$750 for missions and there were forty 
volunteers for life service. 


While trying to reduce the amount of 
wine manufactured from grapes in South 
Africa, they south »Atrican We CG.) PU; 
plans that the grape-growers shall suffer 
no pecuniary loss as a result of this re- 
duction. So they are trying to teach 
them the process of grape-curing for 
raisins. The natives, for the most part, 
have never heard of raisins and know 
nothing of the process whereby they 
are made from grapes. 


Dr. James A. Britton, a Chicago spec- 
ialist tells us in Hygeta that in a survey 
made of health conditions in a big fac- 
tory the doctors were surprised to find 
that it was not the factory employes so 
much as the office employes who devel- 
oped tuberculosis most readily, due to 
the fact that many of the young girls 
believed that five or six hours of sleep 
was sufficient rest at night and made it 
their usual practice to go to entertain- 
ments, dances or some other night activ- 
ity three or four times a week. The real 
‘cause for the development of tuberculosis 
was a lack of understanding of the im- 
portance of -rest as a factor in good 
health. 


Rev. F. P. Manley of Nellore, South 
India says: “We made use of the stere- 
opticon in evangelism with excellent ef- 
fect but always, alas, with a borrowed 
machine and rented slides. A_ highly 
educated Brahman gentleman, a friend 
of our faith, came to us with a proposal 
that he would lend us a lantern, provide 
slides of the life of Jesus, and accompany 
us to operate the lantern himself, if we 
would describe the pictures where caste 
people could hear. We accepted his 
offer and had some very happy ex- 
periences with intensely interested au- 
diences. The picture of Christ on the 
cross accompanied by the singing of a 
Telugu hymn, ‘Behold the Christ,’ al- 
ways stirred the people. On one such 
occasion a burly Mohammedan came 
through the crowd and threw himself at 
my feet, his face pressed against my 
dusty canvass shoes. I raised him up 
to explain that he must worship only 
Jesus. But at the sound of that name 
down he went again. We talked to him 
and found him to be a constable of 
Nellore. He followed us about for 
several days. He made no remarks, 
asked no questions, seemed to wish no 
conversation, simply looked and listened. 
Who is equal to such things? Finally 
he went away. Will he come back? Did 
he find Christ in us whom he scru- 
tinized so closely? One can meet a critic 
or answer questions but who is equal to 
the hungry gaze of one who longs in 
silence for a vision of the Saviour?” 


When Greenland was settled by Erik 
the Red and his companions from Ice- 
land in 984 A. D. the Icelanders were 
pagans; Christianity was not officially 
adopted in Iceland until the year 1000. 
Erik, though a rough character and once 
an outlaw, was an efficient leader and 
was successful in inducing hundreds of 
families to move to Greenland. So many 
people had gone to Greenland by the 
year 1000, when Christianity was ac- 
cepted in Iceland, that a priest was sent 
on to Greenland in the ship of Leif, 


THE following telegram received 
will be of unusual interest to 
the entire denomination: 
New York, Sept. 4, 1925. 
THE BAPTIST, 
Chicago. 

Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher re- 
leased by the Temple Baptist 
Church of Los Angeles to the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion to speak for six months for 
the united program beginning No- 
vember first. 

W. H. Bowler, 
Executive Secretary. 


THE BAPTIST expresses its 
high appreciation of this unselfish 
action on the part of the Temple 
church in releasing its pastor for 
the larger kingdom service; of 
Dr. Brougher for his willingness 
to render this invaluable service 
in his own matchless manner; and 
congratulates the denomination 
that through the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation it is to have 
the stimulation of one of our out- 
standing pastors whose absolute 
loyalty to the denomination will 
give him a happy welcome among 
our churches from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 


Erik’s son, who later is believed to have 
discovered North America. Erik’s wife, 
Tjodhild, was one of the first converts, 
and she arranged for the building of the 
first church in Greenland. Soon after 
the year 1000 these settlements with 
their 2000 or more inhabitants were rated 
Christian communities. Twelve churches 
were built in the eastern settlement and 
four in the western. About 1110 a bishop 
of Greenland was appointed and there 
is a fairly complete record to the end 
of the fourteenth century. The Norse 
settlements in Greenland were at their 
best in the eleventh, twelfth and during 
part of the thirteenth centuries. After 
1300 they seem to have started to de- 
cline. The last contact between the two 
countries, so far as the records show, 
was in 1410, eighty-two years before 
Columbus sailed for the New World. 


When Rev. Finley Keech takes up his 
new work as pastor of the South Bap- 
tist church, Newark, N. J., this month, 
he will find conditions simplified for him 
through a complete directory of the 
membership of the church, and a map 
of the parish, indicating the homes of 
all the members. of the church and Sun- 
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day school, which has been prepare) 
J. B. Carpenter, of Summit, N. J, h 
has been acting pastor of the Sit 
Baptist church. 


Zionists among American Jewish 4 
dents—fifty-one delegates represen y 
twenty-two colleges—have organs 
into the American Student Zionist fed. 
tion. The constitution lists among y 
federation’s aims, “to cooperate 4 
student Zionist bodies throughout 4 
world” and “aid in the developmen y 
the Hebrew university-in Palestine,’, 
well as to “study the life and litera, 
of our people.” | 


Dr. Wm. P. Pearce of the Es 
church, Bay City, Mich, has by 
touring England and Wales with a pi, 
of young ministers on Bible resez} 
work. He conducted and instruc ¢ 
them going over the Mary Jos 
Wycliffe, Tyndale, Bunyan and Ra‘ 
regions, and spending considerable t\ 
in the British museum in manusc) 
and tablet studies. He will give; 
series of illustrated lectures to his pec\ 
this fall on “The Best and Grea; 
Book.” ! 


The “Adult Leader” gives us the | 
formation that William H. Luden, hi 
of a large confectionery factory in Re! 
ing, Pa., has offered to heads of fami; 
in his employ a bonus of $250 fom | 
child over fourteen years old who is k| 
in school instead of being put to wet 
Many employes will get bonuses on 1} 
or three children. Mr. Luden belie: 
that most children stop school and 5 
to work because their parents need tI! 
earnings and cannot afford to keep th! 
at their books. The bonus represes 
an income of approximately $5 wee} 
for each child. | 


j 
Dr. Charles Brown, prominent Engl) 
Baptist divine, has retired from 
active pastorate so far as ho 
individual charge is concerned, but t} 
freedom gives him liberty to study ec} 
ditions in general among the churcl) 
as he could not do while active pas’ 
of the Ferme Park church, Lond: 
From his survey of conditions as th; 
are, he affirms that more attenti 
should be paid to the conduct of pub! 
worship, especially the devotional pi 
of the service; the congregation shot| 
be encouraged to take a more active pa| 
by liturgical responses or responsi. 
readings. Choirs must take their wo 
seriously and be prepared to put mo| 
time into it. But the most seflo 
responsibility rests upon ministers, 
whose hands lies the fate of orgamiz 
religion. There must be better preac 
ing, less remote from daily life; preac’ 
ing which by quick imagination 4! 
sympathy enters into modern life, wi 
its stiff problems and difficulties. Tl 
preacher must know men, have unde 
standing of the time and a deep desi 
to serve and help. Where a preacher a! 
message are throbbingly alive heare 
will not be lacking, and the wireless ! 
which some are afraid can never t 
the place of the magnetism of. tl 
personal presence of the preacher. 
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JHE history of humanity is the story of unending 
dchanges. Each era or dispensation is marked by a 
shaging intellectual viewpoint. Man grasps a new idea 
am forthwith he sets about to bring all of his life inter- 
ss into harmony with his new knowledge. This is not 
ar trary action on the part of mankind. It is imperative 
m unavoidable. Once a man has received a powerful 
ie’ idea and: his whole life course is altered. We are all 
lailiar with the radical change that comes into a life 
wkn man grasps the idea of salvation through faith in 
list. It is so radical that we call it a new birth. Old 
hgs pass away and all things become new. The man 
los not die or cease to exist. But he does become a new 
ture with new loyalties, new visions of duty, new 
if Even so in the history of the race. Every now and 
hi a new idea emerges out of the unknown. At first 
ne are hostile to it. It seems an enemy to the established 
é of thinking and life. It disturbs the tranquility of 
etcustom and expels the peace of fixed formulas. But 
ndea once clearly perceived and accepted as a part of 
Dertent of man’s thinking cannot he deported. It re- 
nas and strikes deeper root until opposition wears itself 
‘as it becomes a part of the established order. 
ast now the human race is facing, not one new idea, 
utwo. They are indeed one in origin and cannot be 
Wreed. They are the ideas of democracy and popular 
tation. The second grows logically out of the first. 
Sirance and democracy are incompatible. Intelligent 
alicipation in life is a prerequisite of democracy. Ignor- 
Mis the mother of all sorts of miseries. Without 
fiine education for the masses, democracy is only a 
me. Democratic government without an enlightened 
tienry degenerates into autocracies, bureaucracies, 
irchies, and ultimate despotism. 
ow in the churches of Christ as they exist today each 
cts the intellectual and social order of the era in which 
ok its present form. Some have modified their beliefs 
‘polity but they still have the earmarks of their birth- 
a The Orthodox Greek church of the East with its 
Masian creed, icons, priesthood and patriarchate, still 
cts the age of the caesars. The Roman Catholic church 
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i The Changing Intellectual Atmosphere 


with its priesthood, organization, creeds and claims of 
absolute authority over the lives and consciences of men 
is a reflection of the later Roman despotisms. The 
Lutheran and Anglican churches retain much of the period 
of the Reformation, strange mixtures of medievalism and 
modern culture. Our American evangelical churches with 
their newer creedal forms, congregational polity and 
democratized activities, reflect much of the intellectual and 
social environment of their age of development. 


The question that Baptist churches have to face today, 
in view of the new intellectual atmosphere, is whether they 
will meet the conditions that have grown up about them. 
Baptists have been the champions of democracy. They 
may not have seen its logical development in society today 
but our basic principle of soul liberty has now become a 
common heritage of mankind. Democracy as a goal is 
the hope of political leaders and modern — statesmen. 
Democracy is building up a system of public schools that 
give a culture to the masses unrealized in any former age. 
The clergy no longer are the intellectual leaders in the 
community. In our convention area there is an increasing 
percentage of men and women who are intellectually equal 
to the minister and many who are of superior educational 
culture. And while the leadership of our churches does 
not wholly depend on intellectual culture, it would be a 
brave soul who would deny that leadership must keep 
abreast of this growing intellectual freedom in government 
and school. Can Baptist churches flourish and continue 
to interpret the life of Christ to a world that is hungering 
for God unless they fearlessly meet the new order with 
friendliness and candor? 

This is an age of popular education and unprecedented 
freedom for the individual. Men think along independent 
lines. Dogmatic statements without reasonable proof of 
their validity mean little to the man on the street. It is 
also a practical age. Men want to know about everything 
—does it work? In casting out superstition many have 
cast out all spiritual restraints. Pleasure-seeking is popular 
and flourishes because wealth abounds. Education and 
social respectability too often take the place of faith and 
moral discipline. But on the other hand there were never 
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in any one generation so many genuine disciples of Jesus, 
in the churches and outside of them. Loyalty to organized 
effort, liberality in giving and serving, intelligent leader- 
ship and moral heroism abound. That all this is voluntary 
adds to its beauty. The increasing millions of educated 
men and women whose loyalty to Christ and his program 
through the churches is unquestioned indicates clearly that 
the changing intellectual atmosphere is not inimical to true 
religion. And so long as Baptists keep the emphasis on 
personal vital piety, the personal acceptance of a personal 
Saviour, the discharge of personal and social obligations, 
the organization of their churches and agencies of service 
in harmony with the changing conditions of human life, 
they will never lack for numbers, for wealth, for op- 
portunities of service and leadership. Education can never 
satisfy our heart hunger. The thirst of the soul is slaked 
only in Him who still stands in the midst and cries, “If 
any man thirst let him come unto me and drink.” Baptists 
are not responsible for the new intellectual atmosphere but 
they are all responsible for the stewardship of life which 
remains the same in all ages. Our task is not to destroy 
intellectual life but to Christianize it and bring it into 
obedience to our Lord and Master. 


Schoolbells Ring Again 


EPTEMBER is with us again. Summer lingers, but 

there is a tang in the morning air that tells us that 
autumn is near at hand. Nature is taking on a pensive- 
ness which seems to come with the haze that hangs on all 
horizons. Vacations are ended. A few belated travelers 
are hurrying homeward for it is school-time. In quiet 
hamlets, in secluded vales, on rolling prairies and in 
crowded cities schoolbells are ringing. They are calling 
for the children. And in crowded streets, country roads 
and woodland paths, our Marys and Williams, our Annas 
and Arthurs are answering the call. Skipping, hopping, 
singing—with ruddy cheeks and sparkling eyes, they are 
off. And the house is very still. 

Mother hears the schoolbells with mingled emotions. It 
seems but yesterday that she pressed the little infant to 
her breast, folded it in her arms and felt that she must 
shelter it there forever. The schoolbell tells her that at 
last she must share its precious life with others. It passes 
to other hands for direction, inspiration, recreation and 
discipline. The baby of yesterday is gone. It is the way 
of life. 

For the youth schoolbells call to high school or college. 
They call for fuller preparation for life at a time when the 
ways are parting. The individual is neither child nor adult, 
yet shares the mingled and conflicting desires of both. 
Impulsive youth filled with hot life and ardent desire for 
creative activity and self-realization often halts at the ring- 
ing of the bells. Energy seeking outlet in activity surges 
against decision to follow the gleam through intellectual 
discipline to fuller preparation for life investment. 


For many grownups the schoolbells create a tinge of 
sadness for a day long gone when the radiant opportunity 
of fuller life was lost. Maybe it was sacrificed to a con- 
viction that duty led elsewhere. Maybe it slipped away 
in some valley of indecision. Maybe the immediate satis- 
faction of a lesser desire thwarted the larger plans—the 
savory present pottage rather than the birthright of an 


emancipated intelligence. For such the schoolbells 
a dirge for the glory that might have been. 

For all disciples of the Great Teacher of our spirits,h 
ringing schoolbells of America are a clarion call t 
gigantic task. Now as always the schoolroom is the fly 
ing forge where pliable metals of human stuff are he 
and hammered into form. One life goes out to honor } 
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another to dishonor, depending on who directs the | 
cesses whereby character forms, ideals emerge, ha 
crystallize and consecration of life is achieved. ‘) 
Christian citizen in a democratic republic is respons] 
for the public schools. To develop them, encourage th; 
and protect them against all enemies becomes a 1] 
privilege. To support them is compulsory. To give ¢) 
structive cooperation is left voluntary. Our national 
cannot rise higher than the collective values of its citiz) 
ship. If America is to fulfill her high destiny she can) 
neglect her schools. And schools are not merely | 
brick and steel with libraries and gymnasia. They | 
spiritual rather than material; moral rather than in| 
lectual. The school is of the same fabric as the ho: 
the church, the state. These form one bundle of life. \ 
until all are permeated with the spirit of the life-giy, 
Christ and a little child is safe anywhere, will our t1 


be done. 4 


The Inspiring Smile 


HERE is a blind negro in our city. He is perth) 
fifty years old. We do not know his name, reside: 
or occupation. We meet him every morning on | 
crowded street at the same time and place. He is alw) 
smiling. He walks erect with face slightly upturned. || 
cane taps the pavement with every advancing step. Peo’ 
turn aside to let him pass. And they catch his smile. q) 
traffic officers lead him across congested corners and 
turn to their posts smiling. He gropes forward carry 
an awful handicap of advancing age, color and blindn¢ 
Sometimes a white friend will take his arm and walk w 
him. Then they both smile as they go. He reflects 4 
! 


humor. His face, though marred by sightless eyes, 
yet luminous and resourceful. There is no despondet 
written on his countenance. Instead there is a play 


sunshine. 


We are disciplined by our handicaps. They develop. 
or destroy us. There are always thorns in the flesh 
torment us. There are personal and family problems tl 
would eat out the heart. The struggle for food a 
raiment and shelter is the common lot of man. Selfis 
ness manifests itself in pulpit and pew. Churches off 
become burdens rather than inspiring centers of fellowsh 
Even a great nation-wide organization like the Northe 
Baptist Convention has handicaps. But an ancient prop! 
found that “the joy of the Lord is your strength” — 
smiling faith will solve problems and radiant optimis 
will dispel opposition. The same smiling countenance th 
brings poise and good-will into the family circle, the scho 
the market-place and the local church, will aid in solvr 
the problems of the denomination. There are alwa 
enough scolding, fault-finding, diagnostic groups. The ne 
now as always is a Christlike faith that can smile at han 
caps, disarm suspicions, engender mutual trust, sweet 
bitter cups and inspire weary toilers with the glory of 0 
common life and its perennial tasks. 
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{CH BY INCH COMES THE 
ITED STATES APPROACH 


Senator Capper of Kansas, traveling in Europe, gives his 
imion that the senate of the United States is likely, soon 
iter the opening of the coming meeting of the congress in 
ecember, to record its ratification of the pending proposal 
ir this nation to join the Permanent Court of Interna- 
nal Justice. Such action will mark a definite stage of 
«proach to full cooperation in political effort to organize 
te world for peace. Every such step will lessen the 
jobability of war and will help to allay the fear of war 
tit has paralyzed so many good possibilities in these last 
jars. People interested in the peace movement may well 
pstpone temporarily all other lines of endeavor and unite 
ia friendly effort to encourage such favorable action by 
t2 senate. 


UNERAL FENG NOW TALKS 
iJCH LIKE A CHRISTIAN 


_ According to Feng Yu Hsiang “the Christian general of 
(iina,” his soldiers are forbidden to smoke, drink, gamble 
€ loot, and every recruit is required to declare himself a 
Gristian. Is there another such army in the world? In 
cler that Christian discipline may exhibit its beauties and 
vtues in full measure, here is one of the general orders 
iued to these soldiers “with the cross of Jesus going on 
tfore:” “Shoot the enemy at long range until your am- 
mimition is exhausted, then use your bayonet until it 
teaks; after that hammer him over the head with the 
btt of your rifle ; when that splits, clinch with him.” That 
ian orthodox Christian order. It accords with the 
mognized practice of the “Christian nations.” And who 
ithe enemy” deserving such rough treatment? Ponder 
aong time over that question, for it may involve the fate 
0an empire, of a civilization, of a race and of a religion. 


MLL FOREIGN-BORN AMERICANS 
HLP US TO WIELD THE BROOM? 


Of course it is ungracious to point out that Americans 
© foreign birth or parentage sometimes complicate the 
poblem of good government in this country, but facts have 
away of administering jolts without much regard for the 
fices. For instance, a referendum petition is now on 
f: in San Benito county, California, to repeal a prohibi- 
tn enforcement ordinance, and the list of names signed 
tereto will bear study. Of the whole list of 226 names, 
ry-line are familiar that appear frequently among lists 
® native-born Americans. Among the other 167, such 
Nmes as Eviglia, Corotto, Angoustures, Picetti, Silacci, 
L pez, Ottoboni, Franchini, Manitto, Guilhamet, Andrade 
a1 Rezendes appear repeatedly, while many others of like 
tial index appear singly. If any American reading this 
Pragraph feels that it is casting upon him and his people 
4 invidious reflection, let him disarm reproach by grabbing 
ayroom. 


XUTH MAKES TRUE REPORT 
'ITS CRITICAL ELDERS 


“At the Christian Endeavor convention held recently in 
Frtland, Ore., one of the resolutions referred to a preval- 
© Custom of lamenting the depravity of modern youth, 
aid this is what it had to say on the subject: “We de- 
Pre the modern tendency to slander youth, convinced 
tht the sins of youth are reproduction of the sins of man- 
Nod and womanhood and are in a large part due to failure 
lithe leadership and example of the older generation. We 
‘l that we need have no fear for the younger people of 
U: churches, who are today as religious and as spiritual as 
tty have been in any age in the past.” Well said. A 
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The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGutre. 


fair comparison of the morals of young people today with 
those of young people of the Victorian age will show a 
clear balance of frankness, honesty, trustworthiness, moral 
bravery and Christian response in favor of the students 
now in our colleges and universities. 


MR. FLETTNER WOULD UTILIZE 
THE WILD WINDS FOR LIGHT 


Amid all the excitement about superpower, one available 
and cheap source has been almost overlooked, namely, 
common ordinary wind. But now it is said that Mr. 
Anton Flettner, the inventor of the rotoship, is planning 
to build an experimental windmill, with a fan expanse of 
300 feet and mounted on a tower as high as the Wash- 
ington monument. There do not seem to be any in- 
superable obstacles to the project. A system of such 
windmills might be so placed and coordinated as to produce 
almost limitless electric current for heat, light and power. 


AMERICAN WAR PROFITEERING 
SEEMED BAD, BUT LOOK AT THIS 


It is Sir Philip Gibbs. He is writing from France. His 
thesis is that the present gaiety of Paris masks a tragedy 
in the life of the French people. The specific point is 
profiteering on the miseries of France. Hear him: “It 
has been a happy hunting ground of corruptionand scandal. 
Speculators bought up the claims of private individuals, 
exploited them at the expense of the state, putting in 
claims for enormous damages admitted by government of- 
ficials and local authorities, all in the game together. Les 
camarades they are called by the cynics. Contractors grow 
fat with wealth out of the supply of building materials 
and those swollen claims. There was a phantom glass 
factory which had never been destroyed by German bom- 
bardment, because it never existed. There were masses 
of steel plates sent from Germany under the reparations 
account and transported not to the devasted regions, but 
to Japan—at a fabulous profit after the earthquake in 
Tokio, to the great benefit of a group of camarades.” 
These notes have been sometimes regarded as rather criti- 
cal in tone towards certain business practices, but when 
did they ever intimate anything so infamous as this cold 
news story shows to exist under the egis of respectable 
business? Can any flaming words overstate the moral 
scoundrelism of these highly patriotic thieves of crippled 
France? 


BELGIUM HAS BECOME 
A CLEAR PRECEDENT 


Any excuse will serve when a reasonable course of ac- 
tion needs one. Most of the nations against which the 
United States held claims of indebtedness cannot afford to 
pay and the United States cannot afford to have them pay. 
Yet “business is business,” and neither debtor nor creditor 
deemed it good business to face frankly the inevitable re- 
adjustment of claims. Belgium, however, was able to 
check against her debt a promise of President Wilson at 
Versailles to grant her specially favorable treatment. Of 
course such a promise made by him had no more validity 
than if it had been made by a policeman, but it could be 
used as an excuse for doing what ought to have been done 
anyhow, and at the same time to preserve the sacred 
formula of business. The United States government 
wisely so treated it, and thus put the Belgian debt in the 
way of settlement. But on the heels of Belgium comes 
Italy, and behind Italy the procession of other nations 
which have American debts to be adjusted. They will 
hardly be satisfied to pay in full without taking into ac- 
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count their respective sacrifices and losses in the common 
cause and their apparent ability to pay. If the American 
people show no unfavorable political reaction against the 
settlement with Belgium, it will probably seem to Presi- 
dent Coolidge politically safe to accept the most plausible 
excuse in sight for specially favorable settlements with 
other debtor nations. Perhaps the best suggestion is that 
of Ambassador Houghton, that financial favors from the 
United States be made to depend upon the degree of readi- 
ness shown by debtor nations to cooperate with European 
neighbors in a peaceable program for the promotion of the 
common good. 


WILL THE UNITED STATES AGAIN PLAY 
THE ROLE OF FRIEND TO CHINA? 


For a quarter of a century the fine precedent of John 
Hay has exerted an influence upon the policy of the United 
States in dealing with trouble in China. When the present 
disturbances began in that country there was much anxiety 
lest pride of power, lust for empire and the interests of 
American investors and exploiters should hurry our gov- 
ernment into a foolish use of force against Chinese 
agitators. But the warnings of missionaries against mili- 
tary intervention seem to have been effective. The attitude 
of the United States appears, at least upon the surface, 
to have been altogether patient and friendly. May it so 
continue to the end. 


ATTACK THE OBVIOUS 
FACTOR OF LAWLESSNESS 


Current discussions of the prevalence of crime have 
variously laid the blame for the evil upon the home, the 
church, the school, the shows. But attention is turning 
to another source of the trouble, namely, the failure under 
our present system of judicial procedure to enforce the 
law. Judges of the courts themselves are speaking. It 
is they who say that for a generation, in many parts of the 
country, the courts have been more efficient in protecting 
the criminal against justice than in protecting the public 
against crime. It would seem that in those sections if a 
person cannot commit almost any crime and get away 
with it, he must be friendless, penniless or a great 
bungler. Generally true, of course it is not, but it ought 
not to be true anywhere, and if its truth is prevalent the 
worst is yet to come. Attack crime in the court houses 
and law offices of the nation. 


CIVIL RIGHTS VERSUS 
MILITARY PRIVILEGES 


The statement “Civilian rights are lost in khaki’, cannot 
of course truly mean that a man in the army or navy is 
totally prohibited from holding and expressing opinions. 
It means rather that the limits imposed upon the ex- 
pression of opinion in the service are necessarily different 
from those in civil life. In the service restrictions are 
more narrow and rigid. In civil life and in time of peace, 
pacifists, communists, anarchists, single-taxers, Ku Klux 
and sectarian evangelists freely come and go, organize, hold 
rallies and carry on campaigns of propaganda at will. 
What modern army could tolerate such a criss-cross of 
partisan agitation? Moreover, such freedom of expression 
and assemblage as the military man enjoys is a privilege 
granted at the will of his superiors, but in civil life it is 
a right guaranteed by law. Nobody is to be blamed for 
the difference; it is inherent in the conditions, and nat- 
urally inevitable. 


WHY NOT GRANT FRANCE 
A FRANK REDUCTION? 


Reasons, good reasons, can be found for a refusal on 
the part of Great Britain and the United States to remit 
the debts owed by France to these nations. If France 
would rid herself of the incubus of profiteers who plunder 
her people, she could easily pay her debts. They are a 
pure social luxury. She regards it as her sacred privilege 
to maintain them. They have plundered her people with- 
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out scruple. Yet she cherishes a hope that she may p 
load the expense of their maintenance upon her layy 
creditors. Again, her exploiters are rivals of ours in 
game of empire, and every dollar of debt that wei 
remit to her will add to her financial and military stren hh 
and enable her to place obstacles in the path of our ¢, 
imperial career. Of course, statesmen do not sad 
such naked terms, but brutal facts are forever poking) 
their ugly heads. French exploiters and American ¢ 
want the same world. Ours hold the bond. Theirs 
squirming. Whenever cancellation or reduction of | 
debt promises an equivalent return in the way of libe 
peace and world welfare, there will be something to ¢) 
sider. Otherwise, the question is simply, How much | 
be collected? | 


PLENTY OF GOLD OUGHT TO j 
MAKE THEM RESPECTABLE 


A short crop of wheat in Russia for several seasons §) 
plied to the enemies of sovietism perennial evidence of | 
moral depravity and economic tragedy of that system, | 
something seems to have gone wrong with the index, 7 
year a bumper crop of wheat is reported from Rus) 
Further embarrassment arises from a report that the sor} 
government owns in northern Siberia and has begun 
operate profitably the richest gold mines ever kno 
Coincidentally, the papers have said little lately about 
communist propaganda. There is deep mystery here. | 
sovietism becoming respectable? Has somebody secu! 
a valuable concession? Or has Providence bungled | 
game? 


COMBINATION BUGABOO 
OF BOLSHEVIST AND DRAGON 


Is China so situated that she must choose betwi1 
foreign exploitation and bolshevism? News reports te] 
to convey the impression that every effort of the Chin: 
people to free their land from foreign domination is - 
spired by bolshevist influence. Is this impression true 
false? If it is true, what follows? Why should intelligit 
Chinese in their quest for liberty and national unity look) 
Russia rather than to America and England? If they ) 
so, it boots little to raise the alarmist cry. The practi! 
and reasonable procedure is to inquire why they do §? 
But if the impression gathered from the news is false,| 
ought to be corrected by a reliable news service. Can} 
United States and England.afford to disseminate the ic 
that Russia holds the hope of liberty for misgoverned pt 
ples? Is the combination of bolshevist and dragon! 
bugaboo or a problem? 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD 
WiLL REACT UPON AMERICA 


This page has noted more than once the estimate tl! 
American capital is going into foreign investments at t) 
rate of more than $1,000,000,000 a year. A Spoka| 
paper places the estimate at more than $6,000,000,0| 
a year. The estimate seems excessive, but even if it 
double the actual amount of such investments, the plact 
of so much capital abroad is bound to react incisively | 
important ways in the near future upon business, indust! 
and politics in this country. Capital is going abroad | 
search of profits. To gain them it must finance prodt| 
tion. If it produces it must find a market. America W| 
afford the most desirable market. Without a tariff Ww 
the foreign producer can undersell the American im © 
American market. Hence, American investors in forel 
industries will naturally oppose a protective tariff. 
they succeed in breaking it down, then the wages a 
standards of living of America will inevitably fall to tho) 
of foreign labor. Already a leveling of the standard | 
living is setting in throughout the world, and any peor 
who hope to escape it except through the sheer excellen 
of their community efficiency are living in a fool’s paradis 
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NE of the fundamental truths of evangelical religion 
\Uis that man as we know him is not the being he might 
sepr that he ought to be, or that God meant him: to be. 
jh Bible on its second page contains a story which 
emesses to account for the beginnings of the evils and 
vities which afflict mankind. It is known as “The Story 
ofae Fall”. 

“his third chapter of the book of Genesis is one of the 
“ct important chapters in the whole Bible, and one that 
ixaverage person least understands. For many this story 
othe forbidden fruit is a matter for jest; “mankind 
Janed because a man and a woman thousands of years 
agate an apple.” For others it is a mere legend, a myth 
wiout value. Today, particularly, it is challenged as false 
in ie name of evolution. We are informed, quite definite- 
ly,that “there never has been a fall’; on the contrary 
muanity has been marked by a continuous rise. I shall 
fin that the third chapter of Genesis is in harmony 
vii the best psychological science, with the continuous 
aigry of humanity, and with the demonstrated facts of 
juan experience. But we need to know how to interpret 
Jurtory; its meaning does not lie upon the surface. There 
four preliminary things to be said by way of clearing 
‘way for our study. 


A Choice of Words 


Bai of all, the Bible does not use the word “fall’ in the 
Seesis story. If, therefore, any other word should better 
wjess what took place, we are quite. at liberty to use that 
tly word. We are not tied to the word “fall”. If, for 
nsince we should find that the term “failure” or “arrested 
levlopment” or “‘retrogression” better express the fact, we 
irejuite at liberty to use any of these terms. It is the fact 
weieed to seize, the fact behind the word. 


r 


ie second thing to be said is, that no one can under- 
fai this narrative unless he places himself at the writer’s 
it of view. What is the writer’s point of view? Why 
ais narrative found in its present place in the Bible? 
‘0a clear reason. The writer is telling the story through- 
mutthese early books of the divine preparation of Israel 
8 mation to be the medium of God’s revelation to the 
esof humanity. He has therefore to show the need for 
lic preparation, and he finds it in the fact that primitive 
= broke with the law of his true life and made a great 
lire. That is the essential point. Man, having broken 
vit God, needs to be readjusted to him. That is the 
Wers starting point. The story of this first break is 
in a series of “falls”, or failures. This fact seems 
® ie escaped the attention of many. The majority of 
ecle speak about the fall. Asa matter of fact, there are 
®vral falls recorded in the early chapters of Genesis. 
*e is the fall of Adam, the fall of Cain, the fall of 
lech, the fall of the “sons of God”, and the fall at 
I. The whole forms a series of tragic pictures deliber- 
| grouped. At the head of this series is placed the 
7 of the garden of Eden, which we are accustomed 
ime “The Story of the Fall”. No attempt is made by 
‘writer to explain the origin of evil; the writer is seek- 
O account for the entrance of evil into humanity, and 
‘ow its dire effects upon the human race. 
‘he third preliminary observation, which is of the high- 
nportance, is this: we must read this story in the light 
te whole of human history. We cannot isolate the 
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The Old Faith and the New Knowledge 
VIII—Evolution and the Fall of Man 


By FRepERIC C, Spurr 


third chapter of Genesis from the later history of the 
numan race. The undoubted history of humanity records 
many falls—not one, not two, but hundreds. J¢ is con- 
stantly assumed by materialistic evolutionists that humanity 
has progressed without hindrance from savagery to civil- 
ization. They say there has been no fall, but rather a 
progression from the savage up to civilized man. Nothing 
could be further from the facts than this assumption. Let 
us appeal to the vocabulary of evolution itself, and we shall 
find therein such expressions as “arrested development”, 
“degeneration”, and the like. The vocabulary of evolu- 
tion witnesses that there have been breaks, failures, de- 
generations, arrested developments in all life, human life 
included. 

Organic life, unless it “corresponds” to its environment, 
degenerates ; and reverts to the original type. Its develop- 
ment is arrested. It has a “fall”. So it is also in human 
life. We find this truth written most distinctly upon the 
pages of history. What story is more clear in human 
ustory than that of the rise and fall of nations? Accord- 
ing to the theory propounded by certain teachers of evolu- 
tion, humanity ought, by this time, to have been almost 
angelic. But look at the setbacks the race has experienced. 
Degeneration, for example, has set in many times in the 
matter of civilization. The code of Hammurabi shows 
that 2500 years before Christ in Babylon, there was a most 
advanced civilization which in certain points we in the 
present year might well envy. China, 2000 years ago, was 
more advanced in civilization than she is today. Compare 
the Egypt of today with the Egypt that built the Pyramids 
—those Pyramids which are the wonder of the world! 
In that land there was a high state of civilization 3500 
years ago. Compare that Egypt with the Egypt which the 
British entered in 1882! The country had descended to 
the depths. Compare the Dutch of 300 years ago with the 
present-day Boers of South Africa. Three hundred years 
ago the Dutch were amongst the great merchants and 
artists of the world. Their descendants today, in Africa, 
instead of advancing, have degenerated and become Boers. 


The Cause of a Nation’s Decay 


Or look at the northern corner of the great African con- 
tinent, where is huddled together the Moorish nation, that 
point of zero in civilization. Yet 400 years ago the Moors 
were the masters of Spain. The wonders of the Alhambra 
reveal the greatness of their architectural art. Many of 
the prefixes to our scientific words have come to us from 
the Moors. Yet look at that people today! A mere glance 
at the history of civilization suffices to show that it has 
not been a story of unrestricted progression, but that with 
progress there has also been failure, retrogression, and 
arrested development. In art, the drama and literature 
the same melancholy story is told. Our students in the 
universities today are taught to read the old Greek 
literature for beauty, to study Greek drama for style, and 
to learn of the Greek sculptors the secret of marble carv- 
ing. Three hundred years have passed since the time of 
Shakespeare, and never has the modern drama risen above 
him, nor even approached him. In civilization, in 
literature, in art and in drama, therefore, we do not find 
a continuous upward movement; we find together with 
progress, degeneration and arrested development. In every 
case there 1s a moral reason for this. Greece, with her 
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glorious temples, her marvelous sculpture, her wonderful 
drama, her superb oratory—what caused her to decay? 
Corinth, Rome, Babylon, Sparta—what caused them to 
decay? In every case the reason was a moral one. 
Further experience shows us that even in our own re- 
stricted lives there are many falls. We are told that all 
the evil in the world is due to lingering savagery; ‘‘we have 
not outgrown the beast yet”. Is it not truer to say that in 
many cases we have invited the beasts to dwell in menag- 
eries that we have deliberately prepared for them? What 
shall we say of men, highly placed, who have been through 
the universities and yet have descended to the level of the 
gutter? What about men of aristocratic birth—some of 
them bearing titles—who live less nobly than do the 
animals and whose shame is at length exposed in the 
public courts? Is it because they have not ‘outgrown the 
beast”? Or is it rather because their wills are perverted 
—a perversion for which they are responsible? Moral 
reasons account for these cases of lapse which occur under 
our eyes. Nothing, then, is more clearly established than 
that humanity, in almost every department, has had many 
falls, many arrested developments. Why then should there 
be any a priori objection to an account of a first “fall’’? 


A Universal Story 


The fourth thing we must remember is that the story 
of the fall is a universal story. Many ignorantly imagine 
that the Bible account is the only one of its kind. But 
recent research has shown us that traditions of a fall are 
universal. Wherever investigation is carried on there is 
found some story similar to this. The Persian narrative 
tells that in the beginning the first man, Yima, was driven 
out of paradise and turned over to the serpent. A later 
form of the story tells of the first pair tempted by a 
serpent, which brings forbidden fruit to them, and for 
consuming which they were excommunicated from para- 
dise. In the British museum there is a Babylonian cylinder 
representing a man and a woman sitting, on either side of 
a tree, and both reaching out their hands to pluck the fruit. 
Behind the woman there is a serpent whispering in her 
ear. A further fact is that every nation has a legend of 
a golden age—of a former splendor. Humanity every- 
where has preserved a tradition that it was once better 
off, but that somehow it has fallen from its high estate. 
The bearing of that fact will be seen later on. Now com- 
pare any of these world traditions with the Bible narrative, 
and we must admit that from any point of view chosen 
the story in the third chapter of Genesis is immeasurably 
superior to any story of a similar kind found in any other 
part of the world. It is reserved, restrained, moral and 
religious—a purified story, which bears the mark of in- 
spiration upon its face. 

Let us now turn to the Bible story and read it afresh. 
Let us try first and read it literally. The main features 
in the narrative are: a serpent that speaks and reasons 
with a woman; a tree which when touched, involves death 
on the same day; a tree whose fruit, when eaten, opens 
the eyes to the fact of human nakedness; a serpent co7- 
demned, in place of walking, to crawl for its fault. It 
should be clear to all that it is impossible to interpret the 
storyin any literal way. Serpents cannot talk. They never 
have talked, they never will talk. There was and is no 
material fruit grown upon this planet, the eating of which 
will open any man’s eyes to the fact that he is unclothed. 
Man’s evil cannot be attributed to the guile of a literal 
serpent. All serpents do not crawl on the ground today 
because one of the species long ago tempted a woman. 
And man did not “die” on the day of his sin. A literal 
reading of the story therefore is impossible. And in truth 
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no person ever takes it literally. The most conservat 
person interprets the serpent to be the devil. But th 
1s no mention of the devil in the story. A serpent, ani 
serpent which is one of “the beasts of the field,” alone 
mentioned. The moment we introduce the devil we dep} 
at once from a literal interpretation of the story and br; 
it within another category. There is no suggestion int 
chapter that a third party was speaking through 
serpent. All serpents do not crawl on the ground toc 
Those who adhere to the literal interpretation have ; 
right to import into the chapter any element that it 
not already contain. The fact of the matter is that | 
serpent, the tree of life, and the tree of knowledge bel 
to the shell of the story. There is a kernel unthin tj 
shell, And put broadly, the kernel within the shell is | 
fact that primitive man failed to rise when he should hi: 
risen; hence he “fell” from the estate in which he wy; 
his development was arrested and consequently he degen: 
ated. It matters little what term we use—degenerati! 
arrested development, failure, fall—we have to face if 
fact. The details are all hidden from us. ee | 
no one can tell what took place in the life of primi’ 
man. The whole thing lies wrapped in impenetrable mm: 
tery, and it is impossible for us to surprise the secret, 
it not clear to any unprejudiced mind that the whole ste 
moves in the realm of allegory? 
This should occasion no alarm among the orthodaaa 
elicit contempt from others. For the Old Testament, 
its literary side, is an oriental book containing nearly eve 
form of literature, but abounding in allegorical and poe} 
descriptions. The oriental does not write like the « 
cidental. The westerner, accustomed to journalis 
methods, delights in direct description. His poetic insti 
ment is the camera. He “snaps” what is there and reco1 
events in all their naturalness—ugliness and all. Train 
in mathematical ways of thinking he says precisely wl 
he means. The westerner in Palestine would remark tl 
there were plenty of bees and cows. The oriental wot! 
say that “the land flowed with milk and honey”. The ty 
types of mind are wholly different. They see thin 
differently and express them differently. Much of t 
trouble in interpreting the Bible is due to the fact tl 
the westerner insists upon his practical and _literalizi 
methods being applied to eastern narratives. Hence 
fails to understand them and is often guilty of the u 
pardonable stupidity of condemning what he refuses _ 
understand. A Christian, of all people, should not stumt 
at being confronted with allegory in the Bible, since t 
teaching of his divine Master is full of it. 


A Moral Fact Set Forth 


The story of the fall in the book of Genesis is a syi 
bolic story and must be interpreted as such. It is n 
“history” as modern journalism understands history. T 
serpent is admittedly the symbol of evil: sinuous, venot 
ous, crawling, and hypnotizing with its glittering eye } 
poor victim. Man’s experience of the real serpent I 
him, naturally enough, to find in the dreaded creature 
convenient and vivid symbol of the evil which had bitt 
him. The tree of life, as interpreted by other biblic 
references to it, is a symbol of union with God. The oth 
tree is the symbol of temptation. That, broadly speakin 
is the meaning of the simple story in the book of Genes! 
“We have a great moral fact in the life of man set for’ 
under a pictorial and oriental form.’ Let us look a litt 
closer at this form. a 

How is primitive man exhibited in the second and thit 
chapters of Genesis? We must be very careful to di 


tinguish between the poetic exaggerations of men and . 
»: 
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ple statements of the Bible. Many have taken their 
sology from John Milton rather than from the Bible. 
e Adam of “Paradise Lost” bears no resemblance what- 
x to the simple account given in Genesis. Milton’s 
dam” is a seventeenth century philosopher and savant 
dis given by the great Puritan poet entirely out of 
‘spective. We are not bound to Milton’s “Adam’’. 

_vontrast this with the simplicity of the biblical story 
“he Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground 
al breathed into his nostrils the breath of life;” i.e, man 
2 dual nature—spirit and flesh; a personal and respon- 


sile being. “Let us make man in our image after our 
limess .. . replenish the earth and subdue it.” Primitive 
mn then is depicted as innocent, but ignorantly innocent 
asa child is innocent. He is represented as undeveloped 
ail unclothed. “The eyes of them both were opened and 
tly knew that they were naked.’ Yet let it be re- 
mmbered that it does not follow from the absence of 
dhing that it is intended to portray man as a “savage”. 
Tz history of the Maoris or the shrewd tribes of the 
scthern islands demonstrates that lack of clothing does 
m mean absence of intellect. The Adam of the Bible 
he not reached a civilized stage. He is further represented 
astving on fruit. “The Lord God commanded the man, 


saing, Of every tree of the garden thou mayst freely 
ea” The period was that anterior to the discovery of 


los. The father of “tools” is named later, in the fourth 
shpter. Yet in this primitive setting man is represented 
iseing under law. He does not wander over the earth 
mrresponsible animal. “The Lord God commanded man, 
saing, Of every tree of the garden thou mayst freely 
sa but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
ha shalt not eat of it.” He possessed a faculty of dis- 
Tination. These items pieced together and read as part 
jihe allegory give us primitive man in a setting to which 


oe ° ° . 
)0tive science can offer no objection. 
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_le is a compound of spirit and flesh; he is responsible 
rm the commencement, but ignorantly innocent; he is 
meveloped, unclothed; he lives on trait schey has: not 
ened the use of tools; he is under law, and knows the. 
itrence between right and wrong. This is certainly not 
W:on’s Adam, but it is the Bible “Adam”; not savage, 
‘simple; not perfect, but perfectable; not developed, 
made for development. This brings us to the heart of 
matter. In what way could man develop? There was 
in) One way for him, compound of flesh and spirit as he 
vé, to develop, and that was to follow the lead of the 
pit—to become a psychical being, with his animal nature 
She servant of the soul. Development for humanity 
5 | rise to the full stature of life, and man’s full stature, 
t Paul says, is Jesus Christ. The first man was, and 
‘y man is, made for the development of life on spiritual 
i. The story in Genesis then proceeds to show a crisis 
ie life of primitive man. An appeal is made to his 
Fes—to the animal part of him. He ought to have risea 
te call, to have said yes to the spiritual and no to the 
ial. But he chose the lower, and failed to rise. That 
(re is called by theology the “Fall”. 

‘aere is absolutely nothing in this story that sober 


It is 
We are essentially spiritual 
gs, and we are made for God. Man is not a body 
Nag a soul, but a spirit incarnated for a time in a body 
h one day will be discarded. We are made to live a 
inant life of the spirit; the flesh is to be our servant 


ts 
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and the spirit the master. The tragedy of human life is 
that men have broken the equilibrium between the flesh 
and the spirit, and become servants of the flesh, whether 
in a coarse or a refined way. The life of the flesh is not 
always the life of sensuality: it is rather the life that 
refuses to pass beyond the human boundaries and ally 
itself with the Father of its spirit—God. But for every 
man who strays in other ways, nine wander from God 
because of the domination of the animal in them. It is 
the senses that trick us; it is the animal that drags us down. 
If men would only live on the spiritual plane, with the 
flesh as their obedient servant, they would be changed 
“from glory into glory”. 


An Inspired Portrait 


Wise men who know the story of the human race and 
the inner story of their own lives cannot fail to see in the 
marvelous allegory of Genesis an inspired portrait, not 
only of primitive man, but of man as he is historically 
known to us. Let each man read aright the riddle for 
himself. Is it not with him as with the Bible “Adam” that 
the forbidden thing is the very thing for which he craves; 
that our happiness depends upon our obedience to the law 
of our being—that is to the law of God; that our attitude 
towards the forbidden constitutes the great moral test as 
to what we really are; that the moral evils of life are not 
inherent in life, but are largely self invited: that tempta- 
tion comes to us like a serpent, fascinating us, encoiling 
us, and striking us down before we know its thatthe 
supposed good we gain from yielding to temptation turns 
out to be our stripping and undoing; that the larger liberty 
we imagine will be ours becomes our prison house; that 
after sinning we grow afraid of God: that even one taste 
of the forbidden fruit changes our whole attitude towards 
life; that a sense of shame follows all disobedience ; and 
that we find ourselves outside the paradise we thought was 
ours? Is then, that story of the fall so far remote 
from life as some imagine? Read it again and see how it 
lives. 

The greatest difficulty has yet to be stated. The story 
of the fall has been made the foundation of Christian 
theology. St. Paul introduces it into two famous passages. 

“As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
(1 Cor. 15:22) “As through one man sin entered into 
the world, and death through sin: and so death passed 
unto all men, for that all sinned.” (Rom. 5:12) 

Modern scepticism says: “The story of the fall is the 
basis of Christian theology. According to St. Paul one 
man’s disobedience has wrecked the world. Is it fair that 
the human race should be condemned for what one of its 
remote ancestors did? If there had been no fall there 
would have been no Redeemer. The story of the fall is 
not true, therefore the story of redemption is not true, and 
Christianity is false.” It is a pity that our sceptical 
brethren do not take the trouble to read what St. Paul 
really says. St. Paul does not teach the doctrine of rep- 
resentative sin. All sin is personal, and no man can sin 
for you, asno man can be good for you. Further, St. Paul 
does not teach that monstrous doctrine which some have 
taught—that because one man sinned ages ago the whole 
human race is damned. There is nothing like that in St. 
Paul’s words. What is St. Paul teaching in these verses ? 
Simply the truth of solidarity on its two sides—the human 
and the divine. We may rebel against it as much as we 
like; it is true all the same. Supposing we resent St. 
Paul’s doctrine, and put it out of the window. Bearing 
another name it will re-enter through the door. Science. 
today, calls it “heredity”. What is the unhelpful. and 
damaging solidarity of which St. Paul speaks? /t is 
heredity on its base human side. There is an ancestral 
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taint in us whether we admit it or not; science is insistent 
upon it and it is that which St. Paul teaches—the “original 
sin” of theology is nothing more than the heredity of 
science. But St. Paul struck a new and divine note of 
which positive science can know nothing, but to which 
human experience bears perpetual witness. He opened up 
to us the fact of a new solidarity—a new heredity—in 
Christ: “As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” The old heredity is corrected by the new. Identi- 
fication with a tainted humanity handicaps us. Identifica- 
tion with Christ frees us from the force of the old tyranny. 
In him we truly live. His gift of eternal life more than 
balances the handicap of our human relationships. 

The new heredity, identifying man with Christ, has been 
operative from the very first: the story in Genesis gives a 
glint of it. At the very moment when man fails; when 
there is this degeneration, this arrested development the 
divine promise is made to man. “I will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed: it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.” It is the promise of God’s redemption, and it began 
to operate immediately. There follows the story of the 
fall, a list of men who “rose” by a superior power—i. e., 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, Seth, and Abraham. No man has 


Not Shall, But May? 


By FREDERIC J. GURNEY 


N Tue Baptist for May 31, 1924, Mr. George C. Fetter 

had an article entitled “Shall the Bible Be Read in the 
Public Schools?” He put up a good argument against 
requiring teachers in the public schools to read a portion 
of the Bible to their classes. This argument appeared to 
the editor, as shown by his comment at the time, and to 
the present writer and probably to the great majority of 
those who read it, to be quite conclusive. It certainly 
would be a serious mistake to require that the Bible be 
read in the public schools. There are, I think, some states 
where there is a law requiring it, but unless they are ex- 
tremely conservative this will in all probability be changed 
sooner or later. To expect that this requirement be en- 
acted into law in the states where it does not now exist, 
is to expect what will not come to pass and ought not to 
come to pass. 

But the question of real importance is not shall the Bible 
be read in the public schools but may it be read there? Is 
it right or wise to prohibit the reading of it? On what 
ground should it be proscribed? When the decision of the 
supreme court of Illinois some years ago excluded the 
Bible from the public schools of the state, the basis of the 
decision as announced was that the Bible is a sectarian 
book. With all due respect to the supreme court we must 
reply that if there is anything which the Bible is not, 

“sectarian” is that thing. The reading of the Bible in the 
schools is not in any way uniting church and state, as has 
been asserted. No church, no religious organization of 
any sort has a monopoly of its pages. The Roman 
Catholic church may not like to have it in the hands of 
the laity, but it is not a Protestant book because of that. 
It is common knowledge that the opposition of the Roman 
church was instrumental in forcing it out of the schools. 
The action of the Illinois supreme court in this question 
was more a sectarian decision than the Bible is a sectarian 
book. All religious bodies and cults, and religious drifts 
that are not organized turn freely to the Bible and derive 
ae it what they choose and make such use of it as they 
Wi 


Mpreover, the Bible is not merely a religious book. It 
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ever been disinherited because of the failure of our pr 
itive ancestors. Every man who at any time has e¢ 
been true to the upward call has found God and the 
of life even though he never: heard of Jesus Christ. © 
they all reached him through Christ, and in no other u 
Millions reach God today through Jesus Christ altho; 
they do not know it is through, him that they come. | 
they reach him all the same. From the very beginning | 
new solidarity has operated. The Word incarnate ones 1 

time, has “lighted every man that cometh into the wor 
We, today, live in the full light of the evangel. We kr 
to whom we are indebted. The gospel is centered in Je\; 
Christ and it came into the web of history. Woe to ui 
we turn from it. We know Jesus Christ; ours, then|s 
the obligation to respond to his revelation to his call, 

his salvation. The gospel is the only power that will jj 
up htmanity. Have we eaten of forbidden fruit and ba 
ejected from our paradise? We may return to it. “Bles 4 
are they that wash their robes, that they may have ¢ 
right to come to the tree of life and may enter in by ¢ 
gates into the city.” We may enter into union with (4 
through Jesus Christ, who is the eternal link me | 
and man, and in whom we may also realize a new hun 

solidarity. This is paradise regained. FA 


s 
: 


| 
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is a library of ancient books, a body of literature of pri} 
less value as literature. Many people who discuss {: 
question seem entirely to overlook this fact. Of com: 
as it now exists to our hand in one volume, it is a sour} 
book of religion, but so also are the writings of philo} 
phers and sages and moralists which no one ever thou 
of excluding from the schools. Granted that the teach 
of religion is not a function of the public schools, it 
to say that the reading of the Bible is not teaching religi 
It is simply giving the pupils some little contact with 
best and most influential literature the world has ever se’ 
This should not be withheld from them by any le! 
prohibition. They get such contact with other literatu 
and in our high schools there are courses of study im | 
mythology of the ancient Greeks, Romans, and ofl! 
peoples. This too is religious literature, but should #| 
people get a taste of this and be denied the Bible? 
Green, in his “Short History of the English Peopl 
speaking of the period of Queen Elizabeth, says: 
“England became the people of a book, and that be 
was the Bible. It was as yet the one English book wh 
was familiar to every Englishman; it was read at churel 
and read at home, and everywhere its words, as they 1 
on ears which custom had not deadened to their force a 
beauty, kindled a startling enthusiasm . . . . Sunday af 
Sunday, day after day, the crowds that gathered arou 
Bonner’s Bibles in the nave of St. Paul’s, or the fam 
group that hung on the words of the Geneva Bible in { 
devotional exercises at home, were leavened with a 0 
literature. Legends and annals, war song and psalm, sta 
rolls and biographies, the mighty voices of prophets, 4 
parables of evangelists, stories of mission journeys, 
perils by the sea and among the heathen, philosophic arg 
ments, apocalyptic visions, all were flung broadcast 0\ 
minds unoccupied for the most part by any rival learni 
. As a mere literary monument, the English versi 
of the Bible remains the noblest example of the Engli 
tongue. Its perpetual use made it from the instant of 
appearance the standard of our language. But for t 
moment its literary effect was less than its social. T 
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» pwer of the book over the mass of Englishmen showed 
elf in a thousand superficial ways, and in none more 
‘ «nspicuously than in the influence it exerted on ordinary 
seech.... The mass of picturesque allusion and illustra- 
- pn which we borrow from a thousand books, our fathers 
were forced to borrow from one; and the borrowing was 
te easier and the more natural that the range of the 
_jebrew literature fitted it for the expression of every 
_jiase of feeling .... The whole moral effect which is 
_yoduced nowadays by the religious newspaper, the tract, 
te essay, the lecture, the missionary report, the sermon, 
jis then produced by the Bible alone. And its effect in 
tis way, however dispassionately we examine ita 
snply amazing. The whole temper of the nation was 
canged. A new conception of life and of men super- 
sled the old.” 


My contention is that the reading of the Bible in the 
pblic schools should be permitted, not required. 


Now it would be utterly futile as well as unwise to at- 
fnpt to get this permission on religious grounds. It 
caot be done and ought not to be done. The effort 
tist be made on educational grounds. This is a valid 
bsis. There would be determined Opposition in any 
ce, mainly by the Roman church, but an enlightened com- 
mmity should be made to see the value of such per- 
nssion. If permission were gained what would be the 
mult? Some teachers, perhaps many, would read it to 
thir pupils, many would not. Some principals would ad- 
ve their teachers to read it, others would not. Usage 
wuld vary according to local influences in school and 
‘cmmunity, but at any rate the ban against the best 
Inrature in the world would be lifted. The better class 
oteachers would use the opportunity, some wisely, others 
prhaps less wisely. But the general result would be good. 
‘Vhen I was in the first year of high school the teacher 
‘itwhose room I was used to read poetry to us during an 
‘Oierwise vacant period of fifteen minutes in the. daily 
pPgram. It was a real benefit to us even if some other 
techers did not give their pupils a similar benefit. So 
wuld it be with the Bible. 

_ 3ut suppose that a Roman Catholic teacher should al- 
yo 


i Siete PERRY has a garden 
Just beyond my window pane, 
Reaching out to sun and shadow, 
Drinking deep of dews and rain, 
And the four winds of the heaven 
Come to greet that lovely plot, 
And the humming-birds remember, 
And the bees have not forgot. 


Mother Perry is old-fashioned, 
And for her the old bloom smiles— 
Lilacs tinged with tender purple, 
Hollyhocks in flaming files, 

Roses clambering o’er the trellis, 
Sweet-brier ranging long the wall, 
Mignonette and low, pert pansies, 
And the honeysuckles tall. 


Can it be that Mother Perry 

Feels herself in far Nippon 

When she sees her morning-glories 
Struggling o’er the dewy lawn? 
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ways read from the Douay version and a Jewish teacher 
read only from the Old Testament, what then? Well, 
what harm? All the translations in common use are pretty 
good renderings of the original tongues, some better than 
others. None of them would seriously misrepresent the 
original. Not all teachers in the same grade are equally 
good instructors. Not all high-school teachers do equally 
well by those whom they teach. If you look for uniformity 
you will not get it along any line. But pupils would 
certainly get something worth while and those who got 
the best would be to that extent more fortunate than the 
others. Or suppose that the parents in the community 
object to the version which the teacher uses, what then? 
Why in that case the Bible will get more attention from 
them and their children than it had been getting. Also, 
people will gradually come to understand that there isn’t 
any one holy version to the exclusion of all others, and 
may come to appreciate the content of the Bible more than 
any one form of words in which it is expressed. 


I most heartily agree with the proposition that first the 
home and secondly the church have the imperative duty 
as well as the high privilege of giving religious instruc- 
tion, duty and privilege which they have no right to shirk 
or to delegate. But that is no argument against the read- 
ing of the Bible in the schools. I rejoice over the growing 
prevalence of week-day schools of religion in connection 
with the public schools. I am glad that the daily vacation 
Bible school has already become an institution in connec- 
tion with the churches. But any and all of these do not 
touch the question under discussion. The Bible ought not 
to be banned as if it were a dangerous book or an unfit 
book or a book too sacred to be handled by anyone who 
can read. A very large part, perhaps the greatest part, of 
all that is best in our civilization has come from the Bible. 
Its teachings, its incidents, its language are woven into the 
fiber of our best literature. It is the basis of our common 
morality. Its teachings have been the inspiration of our 
greatest and noblest men and women and have shaped our 
best social and civil and political inheritance. For these 
reasons it should be free for use in all our schools. 


Mother Perry’s Garden 


By MyrtLe RomMiLu 


Does the cherry bloom whose whiteness 
Rivals Fuji-San’s blest snow 

Make a hope and old-time longing 

And a dream of long ago? 


Can it be that her free spirit 

Roves the lanes of mystic Ind 

When the spicy breath of clove-pinks 
Sprinkles incense on the wind? 

Mother Perry is old-fashioned, 

Never wandered far from home, 

Yet who knows where flowers may lure her, 
Thro’ what ways her heart may roam? 


But I’m sure that in the evening 
When soft winds breathe thro’ the trees, 
Mother Perry in her garden 
_ Stirring soil on bended knees 
Feels the spell of Holy Presence, 
Hears a light step on the sod, 
And her rapt soul cries, “Rabboni”, 
For ’tis there she meets her God. 


| 
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Geistweit Stops 
the Leakage 


By) ELuissBeIgEGuER 


VA A AKING good has been the business of Rev. William 
4Vi Henry Geistweit, pastor of the First church of Day- 
ton, Ohio, for these many years. Church-builder, editor, 
author, preacher—he needs no words from any one in 
Dayton to commend either his work or his preaching. 


It was a conservative atmosphere into which he came 
when he undertook the work in Dayton. Both the city 
and the people pride themselves upon their character and 
culture. The First church didn’t need to make the Scotch- 
man’s prayer, “Lord gi’e us a good opinion of oursel’s!” 
But the church wanted a man with a program and they 
sent for Doctor Geistweit. He has a program, big, com- 
prehensive, far-reaching—works while many folks sleep. 


Perhaps the most radical thing he has done is the re- 
organization of what he calls the shepherding of the 
people. In a sentence, it is a group of seventy deacons 
and deaconesses who are pledged to the care of the mem- 
bership. If you ask him what he considers the greatest 
need of the church today, he will say, with a directness 
that cannot be misunderstood, ‘The saving of the church 
itself,” and if you press him further he will say: “The 
crying evil of the church is its back door. Out that door 
go 35 per cent of each hundred the church takes in. It 
is a fright. No one man can stop it. The churches have 
a mania for members. They look at two columns in their 
reports—baptisms and bills paid. If both are good, the 
smile is broad. I had a deacon once say to me, ‘I don’t 
care how many go out the back door: you get them in the 
baptistry!’ No other business in the world could stand 
such reasoning or leakage.” 

What he brought with him to Dayton he has steadily 
maintained—his reputation for preaching as well as his 
power of organization. Listening to his sermons Sunday 
after Sunday, we are convinced that here, indeed, is one 
of the truly great preachers of our day. Fearless, in- 
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dependent in thought, never stooping to court public favor, 
he is withal appealing and winsome. His sermons have 
a style distinctly his own—charming, quaint and arresting. 
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His messages are far removed from the commonplace a’ 
deal with practical and spiritual problems of every-d_ 
life. He combines the austerity of the Puritan with t: 
broad culture of the litterateur. Above all his sermo) 
breathe forth that rare spiritual quality which is of t 
soul in close communion with the Master. 


He is one of a unique combination of three: himse| 
his wife, and his son, Rev. Harold N. Geistweit of t’ 
First Baptist church of Auburn, N. Y. 

| 


Mrs. Geistweit is steadily in demand for addresses | 
education and missionary outlook. She is the founder | 
the C. H. M.’s, known as the Christian Home Make’ 
an organization for young mothers. It bids fair to becor 
national in its scope. She has been teaching classes 
Bible study and teacher training. | 


The third in this triumvirate is the son, Rev. Harold. 
Geistweit. For two years in succession he has suppli 
the Dayton pulpit in his father’s absence, in vacatii 
season. He spent ten days here in special fellowship met 
ings of a rare character. It has often been said that 
one would close one’s eyes, it would be difficult to tell w) 
was speaking—father or son. Yet the younger man h 
qualities peculiarly his own. Of broad culture, de: 
spiritual insight, great imagination, fluent utterance, with 
a modest spirit, he drew the hearts of the people to hit 

He resorts to no sensation, either in topics, or in puly 
presentations. His work as a leader of thought and acti( 
in Auburn, and as a helper and organizer throughout # 
state, are only phases of his active leadership in all th 
is high and fine and true. ‘ 


“While results are always more to be found in an inta 
gible spirit that pervades a church than in mathematic 
statistics,” says Mr. Irvin S. Colwell of Auburn, “tt 
significant that the working and contributing membersh 
has doubled; attendances are uniformly large, and oct 
sionally record-breaking ; and frequent baptisms and recej 
tions into the church show the pulse of a vigorous life 


It is a rare privilege to see three members of one famt 
working together publicly and effectively for the advane 
ment of the kingdom of God. Recently in our chur 
Mrs. Geistweit, the mother, was teaching a class in OF 
room; in another, Doctor Geistweit, the father, was 
structing a large class of high-school students in “China 
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eal Revolution”; while Harold, the son, was opening the 


-yneral public service and preparing to preach the sermon 
: the evening. God alone can measure the great influence 
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MRS. WILLIAM H. GEISTWEIT 
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for good exerted by these three members of one family 
working together to hasten the coming of that day when 
his will shall be done upon earth. 


HAROLD NASH GEISTWEIT 


The Supreme Importance of Evangelism 


By FRANK A. SMITH 


YWANGELISM is the primary work of the church and 
44 the most urgent need of the hour. The world has 
avays needed Christ, but never more than now in these 
dys of confusion, doubt, and indifference! It must sense 
t2 magnificence of its opportunity; there were never so 
nny agencies for proclaiming the gospel and the world 
ws never so open. It must have a deep and overwhelm- 
iz consciousness of its responsibility. Not a passing in- 
trest in seeing that men and women behave, not a shrewd 
cverness in recruiting for the church that the organiza- 
tn may be effective, but a deep and irresistible passion to 
nke Christ known to men, and to see that men acknowl- 
ege Christ as Lord and Saviour. It is our conviction that 
te Spirit of God is waiting to work new wonders in the 
Aaieh and in a hungry and disillusioned world, that the 
gspel which in the past has been the power of God will 
fid its greatest triumphs in the days yet to come. With 
ls conviction these united home mission agencies present 
anation-wide plan of evangelism. Surely the spirit of 
Cd will not allow his church to rest while men are for- 
¢ ful of God. 


svangelism is supremely important because the tide of 
hman interest is flowing in that direction. The strong- 
*| appeal to the multitude today is in the realm of the 
Sises. God is not denied; he is forgotten. The soul is 
nt denied; it is left to starve. Men refuse to face seri- 
osly the deeper issues of life. The great majority of 
pople are neither intellectually perplexed nor socially pre- 
*upied, but are possessed by a profound indifference. 
“hard crust has been formed over the deep places in their 
igs and the problem is to break the crust that shuts men 
a1 women off from the eternal and spiritual realities of 
liz. The American people have lost God out of their 
lies ; they think for themselves and live for themselves, 
tsmselves and naught besides, just as though Jesus never 


had lived and never had died. Christ rests his claim for 
allegiance on what he can do to satisfy the deepest needs 
of the soul, on his gift of a more abundant life and on 
his power to reconcile men to God. Only the supreme 
power of Christ can meet the supreme need of the age. 

No one can fail to note that the tide of human interest 
has set in this direction. There never were so many people 
attending church in all history of our country and never 
so many Sunday schools. The minds of men are more 
deeply concerned with the problems of religion. Magazines 
that yesterday sneered cynically at religion now request 
contributions from the leaders of the church. The news- 
papers are eager for religious news, for they know what 
the people want. There is a great and growing conviction 
both in America and in Europe that nothing short of re- 
ligious faith can bless and heal this sin-stricken world. 
Our own denomination is witnessing a return of soul-win- 
ning fervor and there is an increasing longing in our 
churches to reach the unchurched and the unsaved. The 
winds of the spirit are beginning to blow where they will 
say to men, “Ye must be born again.” God’s call is more 
insistent; the need of the world is greater. The most 
significant sign is the return of the church to a deep long- 
ing to present Christ to a needy world. When faith re- 
vives and love grows warm the early signal is a desire to 
give evangelism its central place again. 


Evangelism is supremely important because it is the 
chief duty of the church. It is possible for the church to 


- be so engrossed with the intolerable evils of our day that 


it forgets its duty to the individual. Now while we must 
be thoroughly alive to social causes, yet the key to the 
mass is the man. Social redemption can be attained only 
by the redemption of the individual. We must pray and 
toil for a new world, but that can be realized only by new 
men; men must be born again. A man will love mercy and 
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do justly in so far as he learns to walk with God as a 
sinner saved by grace. The church must be evangelistic if 
it would live—must catch men if it would live at all. It 
is possible for the church to be so engrossed in building 
men up in the holy faith that it forgets the centrally im- 


portant duty of seeking out the lost sons of God. When 


the passion to evangelize grows faint then something is 
wrong at the heart of the church and it must take itself 
seriously in hand. Evangelism is a vast enterprise but it 
is impossible to curtail it or narrow it without being false 
to the spirit of Christ. The church never errs when it is 
bold, let it throw its entire energy and resources into the 
task of winning souls. The church of Christ needs power. 
Too long have we lingered in our dependence on man made 
substitutes! We have invoked the spirit of physical 
energy, we have flaunted our programs, we have held our 
little bag of tricks until the church and the world have 
both lost their faith in evangelism and ministers have 
squandered their power. The church is graced with splendid 
achievements—its preaching, its organization, its benefi- 
cence are beyond anything in its history but even its best 
friends would not venture to assert that it displayed great 
power. No amount of native talent is sufficient if this is 
lacking, for it is the secret of all effective evangelism. It 
is the particular reinforcement of the evangelist coming 
through the Holy Ghost which gives effectiveness to the 
message of the preacher and the effort of the church, but 
“power belongeth unto God.” It is not an acquirement 
but an endowment. It comes when a pastor and a church 
in prayerful and united effort lay all their physical, mental, 
and spiritual resources on God’s altar and say with all 
their hearts, “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 


4 
THE BAPTIS! 


Evangelism is supremely important because it ome 
Christ his rightful place. “We preach Christ crucified, 
said Paul. How can Christ be preached in any othe| 
way? The New Testament has many aspects of Jesus. 
We stand thrilled at his cradle. We watch him in Galilei! 
and we follow him adoringly; we behold him washing th: 
disciples feet and we are humbled; we listen to him in thi 
upper room and we are awed. We must preach Chris) 
and that means to declare him as the divine son of God 
If he is less than this he cannot save, for there is onh| 
one place in which we can see him as the fullness of hi 
person and that is at the cross. When men are foul, an 
sin and need cleansing, whether they are in Seattle o 
Shanghai, Chicago or Calcutta, there is only one thing 
that can save and that is the blood of Jesus. The blooc 
of Jesus Christ our Lord cleanseth from all sin. If ou) 
determined purpose is to win men to faith in Christ, t 
obey God’s will, and the baptism of the Holy Spirit, we 
must never grow weary of bidding men, “Behold the Lamt 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” | 

The church that preaches this evangel must know thai! 
it comes by water and the blood. It cost Christ more than 
we can tell to redeem men and the church that preaches the 
cross of Christ cannot be comfortable. Behind the cross 
there must be a life of sacrifice. 

Without the shedding of blood there is no remission 4 
sins. There is no other way revealed by God, no other 
pathway to salvation in all human experience. The church 
that would proclaim the evangel must hear its Lord’s voice 
above all the calls of the world saying, “If any man 
will come after me let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me.” 
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The American Youth and Religion 


From a Student Point of View | 
By DorotHy HowERTON | 


HE typical young American that we find on the streets 
of any city is seeking the simple truth as it has never 
been sought before. We want to know why—why—why. 
Accompanying this. search for truth, he trys to tell, re- 
gardless of pride, the absolute truth. He glories in ap- 
pearing sophisticated and wild and is extremely well 
pleased with himself when he is considered as such; yet, 
after we expand our energies in a thousand ways to pro- 
duce that appearance finally to “put it across,” we im- 
mediately feel as if we were hypocrites. 

The average American youth of today between the ages 
of seventeen and nineteen is vastly superior to the youth 
of fiction, stage or screen. Writers have exaggerated 
things in the past and as yet have not outgrown the habit. 
Poe describes with much detail the island he chose as 
a setting for “The Gold Bug,” but he never saw the island. 
As a consequence he gives an extremely poor description 
of the island as it actually is. Whittier depicts all south- 
ern slave owners as slave drivers while Simms declares all 
federal soldiers destroyers—yet we know that neither was 
right. Isn’t it reasonable then to believe that the writers 
of today, in order to produce the desired effect would 
exaggerate the unattractive characteristics of our Amer- 
ican youth? 

We differ from our fathers and mothers because we 
have been raised differently. We live in a world that is 
a vast contrast to the environment our parents knew. 
“Ask the old men for council, the young cannot be 
trusted.” When a stand like that is taken, what can be 
expected of us? Instead of helping to solve our problems 
the older generation muddles us with destructive public 
condemnation. Why not be kind and helpful by giving us 


confidence? Not distrust, and practical advice—not cold 
criticism. If mothers expect so much of their daughters, 
why not become the daughter’s ideal? This element of dis- 
trust forms an insurmountable barrier between youth and 
age. | 

To quote one prominent educator, “They (youth) are 
mentally a far more wholesome lot than our narrow- 
minded prejudiced fathers.” If you don’t believe that is 
true, try arguing in a broad-minded pleasant way with 
some ancient fellow about evolution, religion or any other 
popular subject. Thorndike says the average person 
forms no absolutely new ideas after thirty. I don’t want 
to believe that statement, but sometimes I am forced to 
do so. 

We have a lot of fine young people with noble ideals 
which they serve with considerable fidelity. Can any one 
prove to me that my friends have not as good characters 
as the friends of my mother twenty years ago? Ask any 
father if his children are worse than he when he was 
young. You will find very few who will say their chil 
dren are actually wicked. Many people allow their mem- 
ories of youth to slip from their minds with the passing 
years. Things done in youth are not so bad as they seem 
to older folks. Each successive generation thinks the com 
ing generating worse than it. This rule has held for many 
centuries. Because the change in our young people is $0 
very pronounced and so decidedly different we are prone 
to exaggerate its significance with regard to the evil it 
possesses. 

Does any one dare to say youth are not so religious 
as their fathers? It is true they do not care for the creeds 
and ceremonies worshiped so faithfully by their fathers. 
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jo one can but notice the change. Clergymen and edu- 
tors admit a change in the younger generation toward 
jligion but most of them insist that there is more gain 
fan loss. One clergyman makes the statement, “Our 
‘yung people save souls instead of talking about it.” In- 
ead of holding prayer meetings on Wednesday nights 
ey attend good government clubs. It is a fact that there 
imore social service work done today than ever before. 
‘ne younger generation does things while their parents 
ze “talking it over.” 
Religion is one of the most discussed topics of the day. 
lost of the people interested in religion may be classed 
a religious experimentalists. A religious experimentalist 
ione who seeks the divine after ways peculiar to his own 
ture, demanding that all the data he finds must pass an 
ivellectual test. ; 
In these religious experimentalists we have persons who 
a2 desperately searching for truth. We have excellent 
tw materials for a religious renaissance. Doctor Gardiner 


othe Episcopal church says, “Whenever doctrines or re- 
liious customs cannot be interpreted to hold the interest 
© youth, the end of those doctrines and customs is in 
sht.” Instead of Luther nailing papers on a church door 
y have the youth movement. The church is not meeting 
tl needs or problems of life. Therefore the word “re- 


ition” is distasteful to youth. A student at Michigan Ag- 
a 
‘ 
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ricultural college, when searching for a name for a new 
movement the college had started, said, “Let’s not call it 
religious, for that will give it the flavor of ecclesiasticism 
and oldish orthodoxy. Let’s call it Christian, for Christ 
was a young man.” 

Religion in the past has been mystic. Youth is inclined 
to be practical to the emphatic exclusion of the mystic. 
A few examples of the working of a practical Christianity 
might emphasize and make the point more clear. A 
student of an eastern college came into class one morning, 
shook hands with a negro classmate then exchanged a few 
words with him. A Jewish student remarked that when 
Christianity was applied in such a practical way, it was 
beautiful. Whenever religion is mentioned at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia the question is invariably asked, “Have 
you seen how our honor system works?” This movement 
is true not only of the one college but of approximately 
all the colleges in America. It is a comparatively new 
movement which this generation has the credit of originat- 
ing. Young Americans demand a religion as applicable 
on Monday or Tuesday as on Sunday—a seven day faith. 
The world has lost its respect forever for a religion limited 
to an ornamental Sunday ceremony. Here is a workable 
definition of religion given by a Battle Creek student 
which is far superior to any dictionary definition that can 
be found: “Religion is having God for a pal.” 
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| THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION OF THE 
| NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Contributions to Unified Budget for May, June and July 


‘he comparisons of these figures with 
tise for the corresponding period of last 
yr discloses some interesting facts. The 
citributions for the month of May, of 
cirse, immediately followed the intensive 
ort which marked the closing period of 


month last year. 


were 76 per cent of those of the same 
It seems apparent that 
the contributions for June began to reflect 
the emphasis which we have Placed, since 
the opening of the present year, upon the 
Gesirability of making payments on the 


year. The contributions for July made a 
still further advance, reaching 98 per cent 
of the contributions for the previous July. 
If the contributions continue to increase 
until we reach 100 per cent of last year’s 


gifts, the situation will be still more en- 
let year. It was therefore to be expected basis of one-twelfth every month, for the couraging.—W. H. Bowler, Executive Secre- 
tlt they would reflect a reaction from contributions during June increased to 96 tary. 
tit effort. The contributions for May per cent of the receipts for June of last 
4 | 1 2 3 4 
} Amount due Amount paid Amount unpaid 
a Name of Accepted for May, for May, for May, 
FEnk State Quota June, July June, July June, July*** 
1 DUDS. cp oii Seni e aeedtertn ¢ prasgnaiae oe Seas a en Cr ee ae $ 2,711.00 $ 677.75 $ 801.18 $ -123.43+ 
3 ULARLY cig ote So SHORE che egw ARE cater KCI en ee oe 17,080.00 4,270.00 3,274.51 995.49 
‘ ES PEARIOG © Sigg cg 5'ercnytktit Ge RS oh Oa PE pe eee egies eae Sn IRI een 18,300.00 4,575.00 2,724.65 1,850.35 
a “DEES GRAS) See cic hc ama teenth Ly heat Aen Sr: Le ae ae ee MN GS 9,000.00 2,250.00 1,321.45 928.55 
; SE DIR MOI GIRTON eE cM Se Da 5 Ie Kea dn SRE Re eek 330,756.00 82,689.00 48,481.83 34,207.17 
h NESE 6 aie sai tae as in ep Ne alee Pe SE Dane em 8 CRM ae aire 3,389.00 847.25 482.99 364.26 
| SEW BELATID SHIT GMa eer Me Ue ales on ae oie A oon tok 54,000.00 13,300.00 7,569.89 5,930.11 
t TUGUR) SSIFEN iy Gis Cuan clic, hoe SAMO, | arene GMC Cait 4 Reade Aa CAM een 315,000.00 78,750.00 43,373.16 35,376.84 
Serre Cork State. ts ode ne. soca cae chine, ween oe 609,500.00 152,375.00 81,309.06 71,065.94 
| PRLS CULC ULE Sahel ever aera SoA. UNO Lo riiek IN ta, oe Lata gS 160,000.00 40,000.00 20,240.06 19,759.94 
1} IOI OTI NAM, Ae 7. Nea k,l eee ase 72,000.00 18,000.00 9,049.19 8,950.81 
1 “SGTADNOT ST By GES od COUPER, CORI ATR RM Ce SEL | Ry We La 45,000.00 11,250.00 5,618.42 5,631.58 
ee WONG - UCT EIEN Fh ee 6 Ae ae ea eg HN aia ac a Re CEE CNR 372,500.00 93,125.00 46,349.80 46,775.20 
1 LP TOURER AVENE Sic bee) cue tan raed At An ea Se RS 650,000.00 162,500.00 74,729.25 87,770.75 
1 Banc SCA TL ie once ete a ee cates Ve Re NO HG Sree 233,511.00 58,377.75 OG REY ( 31,665.38 
1 IN DUEIIYD oy aoe ue punts Ce ee eae eee 13,000.00 3,250.00 1,483.41 1,766.59 
zi UDG EID tl “ere. cc6 cgi Th car ante Regehr dee a Ee REE ee ete a 50,000.00 12,500.00 5,666.77* 6,833.23 
{ LL UTERITEY < cl dein coh en SRC RS te oe ON EP Oe 150,000.00 37,500.00 15,944.95* 21,555.75 
1s ECGS) TEEN ATG G3 ence I Rae AS oe 9 ote Sa ie aioli SN eG ie, ols Re 132,000.00 33,000.00 13,959.91 19,040.09 
( CLEWS (oooh letg dean Gk Ueaeh kets a gee or a na al ce 400,000.00 ate il arate ae 
| i area OF LOLI Saxe oR enc. 2 SRE, CRN AE CE Ame 107,200.01 800. 716. 083. 
ey Aeon aba tcit hs RS ESRC UE ORR or i a 150,000.00 37,500.00 14,674.80 22,825.18 
2 PR RLOMa tet teri AP Chea RI Fed nhs Sale ci bce Sette, 107,000.00 26,750.00 10,414.19 16,335.81 
MAR ritvita btn, i: 2h) dl. foe a ed 161,311.00 40,327.75 14,479.43 25,848.32 
LEU SUSPEND IG)“ Band ag iGEM RGR os Co etty GPR e 92,500.00 23,125.00 8,006.06 15,118.94 
ASEISACINISCEELS MRM ein ee TALS Sanclis Se eee ake bak owee gn 500,000.00 125,000.00 42,835.17 82,164.83 
2 Nebraska MO bite ee ee. . , tae hha no eee A, 87,756.00 21,939.00 7,432.01 14,506.99 
SE Tk See AN SA RS Oe aE OT 100,000.00 25,000.00 8,290.50* 16,709.50 
Acc) hegeutlen eck ci ESE ee OOPIEL  e 7,320.00 1,830.00 572.08* 1,257.92 
pe Westerns asaine,. ee ooeeee: . cans 60,000.00 15,000.00 4,474.54* 10,525.46 
SRE MEER A) CUNT en rain me NC oy 43,920.00 $0,280.00 pe aus 8s 
Rte ete tie ke Ene Ter oe . 125,000.00 ,250.0! ,805. 1444, 
re in. Peet ksi ie es ok eat ieineees any, 286,327.00 71,581.75 18,691.09 52,890.66 
MerrrtOse MAntery Yost se fh oe ks oe. bide ck cuca 49,410.00 12,352.50 2,912.24 9,440.26 
paar tame et... ee ee, a ee 20,000.00 5,000.00 1,023.06 3,976.94 
SIGE ELAS) ie9 tN an8) Mecho. ks Cas OA ok ol, 39,621.00 9,905.25 1,335.50* 8,569.75 
i BERET iC tEOLe Cole Did ay aime rhe nk oe ae eves eels 28,467.00 7,116.75 85.00** 7,031.75 
USD 6: rene en SIEIERB VRE cue Weekes cic) de A Lm ne $5,603,579.00 $1,400,894.75 $608,553.36 $792,341.39 


_ Paid in excess of quota due. 
ij August collections not reported. 
No regular reports received for fiscal year. 
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Column 4 shows the amount due and unpaid (Column 2 less Column 8) and represents the approximate amount on which the de- 
it has not been paid month by month as needed. 


in which the states are listed is determined by the percentage relation of amounts paid (Column 3) to amounts due (Col- 


| Mess psalmist when he wrote this 
was a fugitive. He was in hid- 
ing somewhere across Jordan. He 
had been driven out by rebellion 
from Jerusalem, which is the city 
of the living God. To you and 
me, rich in the truth of Christ, that 
would not make God seem far 
away. And doubtless the psalmist 
also had been taught that Jehovah 
was the God of the whole earth. 
Yet with an intensity of feeling 
which we of the new covenant are 
strangers to, he associated Jehovah 
with locality. He felt that to be 
distant from his home was some- 
how to be distant from his deity. 
And so, in a great sense of loneli- 
ness, out of a thirsty land wherein 
no waters were, he cried “My soul 
thirsteth for the living God.” 
That Which Is Immortal 

But when a poet speaks out of a 
burning heart he always speaks 
more wisely than he knows. When 
the soul is true to its own prompt- 
ing, it is true to generations yet 
unborn. In the exact sciences you 
say a thing, and it keeps forever 
the measure of its origin. But 
when an inspired poet says a thing, 
it endlessly transcends its origin. 
For science utters only what it 
knows, but poetry utters what it 
feels, and in the genuine utterance 
of feeling there is always the 
element of immortality. No one 
worries about the atoms of Lucretius, 
but the music of Lucretius is not 
dead. No one feeds upon the school- 
man now, but thousands are feeding 
upon Dante. And the psalmist may 
have been utterly astray in his meas- 
urements of sun and stars, but taught 
of God he never was astray in the 
more wonderful universe of soul. That 
is why we can take his local words 
and strip them of all reference to 
locality. True to the deepest in 
himself, he was true to the deep- 
est in us all. For there is not one 
of us, whatever be his circum- 
stances, who is not an exile beyond 
Jordan, and thirsting for the living 
God. 

Now it seems to me that this 
spiritual thirst involves the ultimate 
certainty of God. ‘It is the one 
assurance that is never antiquated; 
the only argument that never fails. 


The Thirst for God 


By GeEorGE H. Morrison 


l thirst for “water, and) from ja 
thousand hills I hear the music of 
the Highland burns. I thirst for 
happiness, and in the universe I 
find the sunshine and the love of 
children. JI thirst for God. And 
to me it seems incredible that the 
universe shall reverse its order 
now, providing liberally for every 
lesser craving, and not for the sub- 
limest of them all. I do not think 
that is how things are built. We 
live in a reasonable order. I do 
not think, if such had been the 
universe, that Christ would have 
said, “Seek and ye shall find.” For 
then we should have sought the 
lesser things, and found them to 
our heart’s content; but when we 
sought the greatest things of all, 
would have been hounded empty 
from the door. 
The All-Understanding 

That is why the psalmist in an- 
other place says: “The fool hath 
sald in his heart there is no God”— 
there are men who have said that 
and not been fools. They have 
said it with aching hearts and 
ruined hemes. They have said it 
when love had proved itself a 
treachery. For ‘sometimes the 
seeming cruelty of things, and 
the swift blows that shatter and 
make desolate, have blotted out 
even from noble hearts the vision 
of themiather fora little: God 
never calls these broken children 
fools. He knows our frame and 
remembers we are dust. He is 
slow to anger and of great compas- 
sion, and he will shine upon these 
shadowed lives again. But the fool 
hath said in his heart there is no 
God. He scorns the verdict of his 
deepest being. He believes his 
senses, which are always tricking 
him. He has not the courage to 
believe his soul. A man may say 


My soul thirsteth for God.—Psalm 42:2. 


in his mind ‘‘There is no God,” and 
God may forgive him and have 
mercy on him. But only a fool can 
say it in his heart. 
The Unquenchable Thirst 

This thirst for God is sometimes 
very feeble, though I question if it 
ever wholly dies. You may live 
with a man for montns, perhaps for 


‘years, and never light on that cray- 


ing of his heart. But away in the 
ranches of the West there are 
rough men who were cradled in 
our Scottish glens, and you might 
live with them for months, perhaps 
for years, and never learn that they 
remembered home. Only some 
evening there will come a strain 
of music—some song, some pi- 
broch, some old northern melody— 
and on that reckless company there 
falls a quietness, and they cannot 
look into each other’s eyes just 
then, and then it takes no prophet 
to discover that the hunger for the 
homeland is not dead. There are 
feelings that you can crush but 
cannot extirpate, and the thirst for 
the living God is one of these. You 
may blunt and deaden the faculty 
for God but so long as the lamp 
burns it is still there. It was that 
profound and unalterable faith 
which made our blessed Lord so 
hopeful for the most hardened sin- 
ners of mankind. 

And remember that men may 
thirst for God and never know it. 
That eminent scientist Romanes 
tells us that for five-and-twenty 
years he never prayed. He was 
crowned with honor in a way that 


falls to few—and all the time there 


was a something lacking. It was 
not the craving of a noble mind 
that feels every hour how much is 
still to do; it was the craving of 
a noble soul that never knew it 
was yearning after God. Then, in 
the embrace of love, they met, and 
meeting, there was peace. So is it 
often when souls are very restless. 
They are craving for they know 
not what. And all the time, al- 
though they little dream of it, they 
“know not what” is God. For as 
Augustine told us long ago, God 
has made us for himself, and we 
are restless till we find our rest in 
him.—British Weekly. 


Back Home Again in Indiana 


Bio the 300 young people of the 
Hoosier state who assembled at Franklin 
college Aug. 17-28, has come another 
-nountain-peak experience. The purpose 
of the directors to afford ten days of 
nstruction, recreation and_ inspiration, 
vas accomplished—and even more. 


The best of spirits was evidenced on 

he evening of the seventeenth when the 
nembers of the faculty were introduced 
0 the assembly-ites. Our faculty was 
of the very highest caliber. Such inter- 
‘st was created for all the courses offered 
hat it was a difficult matter for the 
‘tudents to choose which they would 
ake. 
This year Indiana took several for- 
vard steps in its program. For the first 
ime we had a ten-day period, thus mak- 
ng our assembly a standard one. The 
umber of courses for teacher-training 
vas increased and the enrolment in these 
lasses larger than previously. A com- 
letely new course was given in week- 
ay religious education and it is anticip- 
ted that as a result of this movement 
_veek-day religious instruction will be- 
ome a factor in some of our public 
chools of Indiana in the near future. 

But this is only one side of our picture 
f assembly life this year. In the after- 
oon it would have been difficult to 
istinguish between faculty and students 
8s all joined in croquet, tennis, swimming 
md baseball. Great enthusiasm was 
ianifest especially when faculty played 
ssembly in baseball, and the shouts and 
aeers from the bleachers helped to 
take a hard fought contest. 

But whence did our greatest source of 
‘Spiration come? It would be hard to 
cide, since every part of our program 
ted us to nobler thoughts and higher 
mbitions of Christian living and service. 
et surely there was no time in the day’s 
tivities when we came closer to our 
‘aster than in the vesper services just 
sfore the supper hour. It was then 
jat we were brought some heart-search- 
ig messages which made us realize as 
iver before our dependence on Christ, 
‘r need of him every step of the way, 
id brought each of us to reconsecrate 
tir lives to his service, wheresoever he 
lay lead. At these evening hours life 
(cisions were formed, shattered plans 
nctified to Christ’s use, and ambitions 
tefl placed on the altar of service 
others. 

The climax of life decision work came 
éthe Sunday evening hour, at the close 
(the B. Y. P. U. convention. , The busi- 
ss of the state work had been finished, 
€ new officers duly elected, and an 
ispiring address had been given by 
doctor Chalmers on “Battles of Youth.” 
3 we came together to lift our hearts 
God for the blessings of the day, 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


forty of our young people consecrated 
themselves to life service. Those of us 
who were present can never forget the 
inspiration of seeing these who were al- 
ready members of the Life Service 
league joined by these new recruits until 
nearly every young man and woman in 
the auditorium stood in the circle, sing- 
ing “Where He leads me, I will follow.” 
Only the coming years will tell the re- 
sults of this service, 

But these decisions would not be far- 
reaching had there not been given a 
vision of the world’s needs and of our 
opportunities. Every instructor and 
speaker emphasized this phase of our 
assembly life. Especially in our evening 
lectures and entertainments, which were 
both entertaining and instructive, were 
we drawn to China, shown the Klon- 
dikes, brought to a realization of human 
brotherhood, and again did we come 
home to view our Baptist work in In- 
diate 

We know that the coming year is to 
be one unparelleled in Baptist work in 
the Hoosier state, and that next August 
a larger group will gather on Franklin 
campus, for another ten days of training 
for service, of fun, of friendship and of 
inspiration. 

Much credit for the success of the 
assembly is due to the splendid leader- 
ship of Pres. L. C. Trent and Dean O. 
R. McKay. Doctor McKay is retiring 
this year and it is with the keen regret 
of Indiana young people, but with their 
deepest love, that we lose him from our 
assembly. 

What a wealth of opportunities did our 
1925 Indiana Assembly bring us! Friend- 
ship—that real, true friendship which will 
remain through the years, and which will 
prove a source of strength in many a 
difficulty—was ours. The Christian fel- 
lowship of those ten days is the undying 
influence which shall remain when this 
assembly shall be long past. Comrade- 


ship of Christian young people from all 
over the state, leadership of the highest 
type from our entire denomination, and 
a close walk with Jesus Christ—these 
are benefits which we shall carry with us. 

—Loraine Foster. 


If a man has not been religious 
from his mother’s knee, he will do 
right only with difficulty. His son, 
reared without religion, will find 
goodness more difficult, and the 
further his grandchildren stand 
from the original religious supply 
the smaller is likely to be their 
moral output. Other organizations 
may do things which bring more 
applause than the church receives, 
but the church is the conduit from 
the fountain without which they all 
would fail. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for Sept. 27 


This lesson is based on the eighth 
chapter of “China’s Real Revolution”. 
Out of cardboard make a large bell, 


about six feet in height. Cover with dark 
brown paper, making with black ink a 
“crack” like that in the original Liberty 
bell. 

Several persons will be needed in the 
lesson presentation. One, dressed in a 
kimona or pajamas, is to Representa 
Chinese student in China. One, dressed 
in American clothes, may represent a 
Chinese student in America. Others 
may be Chinese working people and 
Chinese leaders. 

If possible, hang the “Liberty bell” in 
front of a doorway so that it may be 
moved from side to side to allow those 
taking part to pass through. The leader, 
sitting al a table with the study book in 
hand, may make some remark about the 
topic, such as, “What is America’s 
responsibility to China? How should I 
know?” Then very slightly, the “Liberty 
bell” should move to one side to admit 
the Chinese student in China. He goes 
to the leader and tells how they heard 
about America’s freedom, how the 
Liberty bell had rung out for them, and 
that they, too, wanted their freedom. 
America has infused in them the desire 
for liberty. He goes back as the Chinese 
student in America enters, to tell of how 
he had come to learn more of this free- 
dom and of the American God whom 
they said wanted. men to be free. But 
he had not learned very much and was 
disappointed. Then the laborer, comes 
and tells of the conditions under which 
they work for Americans, although the 
Americans always talk of “being born 
equal” and “everyone has his rights.” 
The Chinese leader comes and points out 
to him what America’s responsibility is 
to China. All this information may be 
had from the eighth chapter of the study 
book. At the end, all may come out, 
with a plea that we Americans help 
them, as Chinese and fellowmen, to gain 
their freedom—help them to have a 
“Liberty bell.” This freedom may be 
from evils and oppressions brought from 
the West, freedom from old supersti- 
tions. These things should be asked for 
in the name of God. The leader may 
respond with some feeling remark about 
changing their methods, feeling the re- 
sponsibility, and helping them to be free 
by doing certain thines, as mentioned in 
the book. 

At the close of the resnonse, the 
“Liberty bell” may move slowly from 
side to side, while in the rear a bell 
rings very loudly, followed by an echo. 
The Chinese leader, hearing the echo, 
may close with the possible remark 
“Hark! China’s Liberty bell is ringing.” 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Camping in the Mountains 


By J. BroucHAM WALLACE, JR., AND 
Ropert A, WALLACE 
I. Four Boys 
NE rainy day in June, the rain was 


sweeping in fitful gusts around the 
corner of the Scott house, while two boys 
sat reading in their room on the top 
floor. Tom, the elder, was seated at a 
desk studying, while Bert, the younger, 
was near the window reading. 


“Well,” exclaimed Bert, throwing 
down his book, “What shall we do this 
summer? I don’t want to go to camp 
with a whole crowd, and since mother 
and dad are staying home, we can’t go 
anywhere with them.” 


“No,” said Tom, 
here. Why not 
mountains?” 

“Good,” replied Bert. ‘“Let’s ask Joe 
and Stuffy to come and talk it over.” 

“All right, T1l telephone them.” And 
Tom left the room to telephone. 

In a few minutes he returned saying, 
“They’re coming right away.” 

Five minutes later the doorbell rang 
and Bert went to answer it. 

Tom was a tall, sturdy boy of seven- 
teen with powerful legs and arms. He 
had dark blue eyes and a well-shaped 
nose and mouth. His dark brown hair 
was supposed to be brushed straight back 
from his.forehead, but in spite of his 
persistent efforts, it insisted on twisting 
and curling so that finally he had given 
in and left it alone. He was tall for his 
age, with broad shoulders. 

His brother Bert was not so tall and 
strong, but what he lacked in strength, 
he made up in courage and he was never 
heard to complain when he took part in 
the hardier sports his brother engaged in. 
He was quite a bookworm and for this 
reason he was sometimes called “Pro- 
fessor.” He was of a darker complexion 
than Tom, with brown eyes and a Gre- 
cian nose. He was usually at the head 
of his class and he had studied so hard 
at the beginning of the year that he had 
been taken sick and was only just get- 
ting to be himself again. 

Their two cousins who lived in the 
same town of Talfield were of about the 
samme age. Joe, the older, was quite a 
handsome boy with black hair and eyes, 
and a slightly protruding and pointed 
chin. He was not as tall as Tom but he 
was well-built and very athletic. 

His brother George was not so good- 
looking because he was so short and fat. 
He was the youngest of all, with light 
brown hair and a pudgy face. He was al- 
ways hungry and his unreasonable appetite 
had earned him the name of “Stuffy,” 

When Bert entered the room followed 
by Joe and George, and they had all been 
seated comfortably, Tom informed them 


“St is too dil around 
try camping in the 


of his idea to camp in the mountains and 
asked their opinion. 

“Well, I guess we can go,” said Joe. 
“Mother and father will surely agree to 
our going with you, and I certainly 
would be glad to go. How about you, 
Stuffy 2” 

“Suits me; I think it will be great,” 
answered George. 

“Well, I guess it’s settled,” said Bert. 
“T think our folks will consent.” 

So they began to talk over what they 
would take, after they had unanimously 
elected Tom captain. By the time the 
boys were ready to go home, it had been 
decided to leave the following week. 


II. Stuffy’s Mishap 


One bright morning late in June four 
dusty, travel-stained boys stepped down 
from a sleeper and hurried to the bag- 
gage car. They watched the baggage 
man take a lot of bags and bundles from 
the car. 


“Bert; you, go and -find ‘out “Mpoour 
horses and burros have come yet,” com- 
manded Tom. 

In a: few minutes Bert returned with 
the news that the freight train, in which 
the horses had been shipped, would not 
arrive for at least three hours, and also 
that Bill Hardly who was to have been 
their guide was unable to meet them but 
would join them at camp the next day. 
He had left a letter giving directions for 
finding the camp. 

“Well, we should be able to reach 
camp by sundown if the horses arrive by 
eleven o’clock,” said Joe. 

“Let’s look around and see if there is 
anything to eat in this town,” suggested 
Stuffy. 

“There goes Stuffy again,” laughed 
Bert. “He is always hungry though he 
just ate so much breakfast on the train 
that everybody in the car was staring at 
him.” 

“Well, you don’t need to talk, you ate 
just about as much as I did,” returned the 
ever-hunegry Stuffy. 

“Come on and cut out your quarreling; 
you're wasting time. We might as well 
take a look at the town as Stuffy sug- 
gested,” said Tom. 

“Say, this is a regular western town, 
isn’t it?” asked Joe, as they were walk- 
ing through the streets of the town after 
having checked their baggage at the 
station. 

“T should say it is,” said Stuffy, gazing 
at some cowpunchers behind them. 

“Say, look out, Stuffy,” called Bert in 
an excited tone, “you’re going to run 
into something.” 

But he was too late, for there was a 
yell from Stuffy and a mixture of Italian 
and English from an Italian peddler of 
fruit and groceries, as the peddler’s 
wagon fell over on top of the Italian, 
with Stuffy sprawling in a pile of lemons, 
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oranges, grapes, strawberries and oth 
fruits. 

“Now see what you have done,” ¢ 
claimed Tom, as Stuffy emerged fro 
the wreck with his face smeared wi 
red from strawberries, purple fro. 
grapes, yellow from oranges, and bla 
from blackberries. 

The Italian was hopping around wit 
one leg smeared with tomatoes and #) 
other a mixture of all the colors of tl 
rainbow. But Tom and Joe soon g 
the Italian quieted down and paid hi 
what the contents of the wagon we. 
worth, with Bert laughing as hard as} 
could. 

“Bert, you and I will go and get tl 
bags from the station,” said Tom. “Ar 
you, Joe, take Stufty to the hotel ar. 
order a room, and wait there until y 
get back with his clothes.” = | 

And so saying, Tom and Bert went or 
way and Joe with Stuffy went the othe 
to order a room in the hotel. 


III. The Journey | 

It was 11:30 before they got starte: 
They made quite a cavalcade; Tom, a) 
horseback, went first, with jee leadin| 
the two harros! while Bert and Georg) 
brought up the rear. | 

They traveled in this manner for abow 
two hours and then they stopped for | 
little while for something to eat, and fe| 
their horses and burros. They starte. 
again about three o’clock and then the’ 
upward journey began. The road we. 
continually winding upward until abou 
five o’clock, when it led them to the ede 
of a deep narrow valley that wound an 
stretched out of sight. Below ther 
rushed the Wansing river with the ei | 
road winding along the river bank. ‘Eve 
as they watched, a passenger train ¢ 
ten cars, drawn by a powerful ones 
shot past below them. 

“It is certainly a beautiful country, 
said Joe, as they started on again. 

The road soon left the edge of th 
valley much to the boys’ disappoinmen' 

“Will our camp be very near the edg 
of this canyon?” asked Bert. 

“It will be only about half a mile fror| 
it, I think,” said Tom. 

Three- ~quarters of an hour later Tor 
said, ‘““The place is somewhere along her 
according to the map. I guess we hat 
better keep our eyes open for the =i 
that leads off this road.” 

Soon Joe called out that he could ‘se 
it, and Tom agreed that he was right 
They turned off on it, riding single fil’ 
now. After ten minutes Tom stoppe¢ 
before a big blasted oak that was notche¢ 
every two feet up from the ground. | 


(To be continued.) 


| 


Mr. V. P. CrENSHAW of the Welingo 
church, Kansas, won first place in th 
stewardship- oratorical contest. 
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Missionaries in China 
Reported Safe 
By JAmMeEs H. FRANKLIN 


Cablegrams received recently from 
Shanghai and Chengtu, advising that all 
missionaries on furlough and the new ap- 
nointees sail according to schedule, in- 
licate that the East China and West 
China missions are not greatly concerned 
‘egarding the safety of the missionaries 
and that they expect to go forward with 
their work in spite of the anti-foreign 
sentiment so general throughout the 
sountry. The information from the 
South China mission is not quite so re- 
assuring. None of the Northern Baptist 
missionaries in that section of China is 
n personal danger at present. Most of 
them have been able to remain at their 
stations in safety, although numerous 
American missionaries of other societies 
it work in another section of the same 
urea have thought it advisable to take 
‘efuge at Hong Kong, which is British 
erritory. They are not hopeful of being 
ible to return to their stations in the 
iear future. The information from the 
south China mission also reveals much 
imrest among the Chinese and an atti- 
tude toward everything “foreign” which 
iffects even the Christian work conduct- 
id by foreigners. 

While the two foreign boards are 
srateful for the assurance received as to 
he personal safety of their missionaries, 
hey recognize that in certain respects 
he situation continues serious. Without 
‘{uestion the righteous desire of the 
chinese to live their own life in their 
’wn way, without interference by foreign 
“powers, is strengthening the aspirations 
f the Chinese Christians in the direction 
f self-determination. This is affecting 
heir support of movements which are 
inder “foreign” leadership or which at- 
empt to establish apparently “foreign” 
nstitutions in their midst. 

_ The boards are watching the situation 
‘is carefully as possible, but at this mo- 
nent there is little they can do that will 
ffect the general situation in China. It 
8 to be hoped that foreign governments, 
he United States included, will quickly 
oin in such assurances to China as will 
elieve the present tension. Otherwise 
he outlook is not hopeful: If, however, 
he present crisis should lead to a change 
if attitude on the part of other powers 
vith reference to China and to a deeper 
ympathy between the Christians in 
vestern lands and their brethren in the 
Yrient, a more favorable condition of 
ffairs may result throughout the far 
‘ast. A long forward step may be taken 
{ the aspirations of the Chinese in this 
Tisis can be understood. 

| At such an hour the missionaries, the 
-hinese Christians and the great land of 
‘hina, with its inestimable possibilities, 
hould be remembered in the prayers of 
ll Christian people. Nor should it be 
Orgotten that the conditions in China 
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Among Ourselves 


present new administrative problems of 
large magnitude for both the mission- 
aries on the field and the boards at home. 


The Lettish Baptist 


Preachers’ School 
By J. A. Frey 

I take pleasure in offering a brief ac- 
count of the work of the preachers’ 
school at Riga, which has been estab- 
lished and maintained by the help of 
American, British and Canadian Baptists. 

Our seminary has been at work for 
three and one-half years. Actual studies 
as well as practical work have gone hand 
in hand. In short, everyone coming in 
contact with the seminary has expressed 
his thanks to God for such an institution. 
They only regret that this work was not 
started sooner. Truly, that is a great 
loss, but it would have been impossiBle 
to introduce this type of school under 
the conditions of the world war. Hence, 
one must say that our English and Amer- 
ican brethren came with their aid at the 
most seasonable and proper time. 

At present fifteen young men have 
completed the seminary course. It was 
something more than unexpected when, 
at the Latvian Baptist Unions confer- 
ence this summer, in the presence of over 
1000 delegates and guests, the new stu- 
dents received their diplomas. The most 
solemn and impressive moment of the 
occasion took place when the old 
pioneers of our work pronounced the 
prayer, the audience rising as one man 
while the fifteen young men remained on 
their knees paying tribute to their Lord. 
Thus our first graduates were introduced. 


Whose Day? 

By HeEten S. Brown 
WHOSE day is this?” I pon- 
deréd as I woke, 

“My day, Thy gift to me?” 
“And when the kindly night allures 
to rest, 
Thy day, my gift to Thee?” 


At noon in conflict sore I cried: 
“The day 
If mine, is all but lost!” 
Then He, unseen, won back the 
day for me, 
And counted not the cost. 


Mid afternoon, how wearisome the 
tasks! 
I faltered, careless grew; 
“Stay not,” he urged, “for know 
that my day’s work 
Succeeds or fails with you.” 


“Whose day is this?” I ask at 
eventide, 
“Thy day, oh Lord, or mine?” 
“Not mine or thine, for we together 
wrought; 
But our day, mine and thine.” 
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Out of this number of students, three 
have the hope of being enabled to con- 
tinue their studies in English and Amer- 
ican colleges. This is of great im- 
portance since it will enable the Lettish 
Baptists to have trained leaders for fu- 
ture work. Seven students have already 
received positions in our Baptist 
churches which up to the present were 
without preachers. Two others have 
been called by the government for a 
short period into army service. Our 
union has decided to send out one as an 
evangelist. The remaining two are still 
open to work. 


Already during the years of study most 
of the students, in their vacations and on 
Sundays, visited the various churches 
lacking a minister and conducted the 
services there. Still others found entire- 
ly new fields where they have preached 
the gospel. Recently some of them have 
gone out, hired halls, paying with the 
free-will offerings of those interested, 
and have held meetings for thousands. 
Such meetings were generally conducted 
by a group of three or four students, 
who added singing as well as the mes- 
sages delivered, and drew the listeners 
together from far and near. These then 
would scarcely ever depart without hay- 
ing committed to memory some song. 
The children show not less joy when it 
comes to learning some new song and 
can barely wait for the arrival of some of 
our students to teach them more. Here 
it would be well to add that all of our 
students are learning to play the violin, 
this being an instrument more easily ac- 
cessible and more useful in the work of 
evangelization. 


The abundant blessings of the Lord 
are beginning to show results. Just 
lately in the month of July out of eleven 
people who came to baptism nine per- 
sons came from two places where only 
our students had been. Four of these 
walked nearly forty miles to our church 
in Riga to be baptized. 


Latvia has opened its gates wide for 
the entrance of the gospel message. The 
churches in our Baptist union, having 
somewhat recovered from the hardships 
suffered in the war period, the latter 
being also responsible for the appearance 
of the pentecostal movement, and having 
regained the guidance and leadership of 
the more experienced workers, have now 
with the blessing of the Master and with 
the new workers at hand an outlook 
never before surpassed in the history of 
our churches. 


Now once more the union has entered 
fifteen new members into the seminary 
for a four-year course of studies which is 
to begin very shortly. 

We Letts are most happy, and tender 
our sincerest thanks to have been thus 
enabled to enrich the work of the king- 
dom, particularly since the need has been 
so very great. 
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California Letter 
By Georce E. BURLINGAME 


Pacific coast conventions invariably 
fruit in a blessed (even to embarrass- 
ment) aftermath of Baptist visitors so- 
journing through the summer along the 
ocean shore or in the majestic moun- 
tains of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Our churches are thereby en- 
riched in the fellowship of the laymen 
and the ministry of their pastors; and 
so the nation-wide bond of fellowship is 
made stronger, and understanding is en- 
larged. Los Angeles and environs has 
been peculiarly fortunate in its goodly 
heritage of visiting preachers. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Otto of Chicago, Dr. Clinton 
Wunder of Rochester, and the keen- 
witted and big-hearted editor of THE 
Baptist—to name a few of the lot. 


A Privileged Plunderbund 

Fifteen years in the ministry of a 
down-town church in a fast-growing city 
of the first rank in America tries the 
mettle of any man; such a crucible seems 
only to manifest the sturdy wearing 
qualities of the loved pastor of Temple 
church, Los Angeles. He returned from 
his vacation Aug. 30 to shock his people 
with the announcement that the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation had asked 
him to give six months to a national 
campaign for the missionary work of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. Sec- 
retary Bowler came to Los Angeles 
expressly to lay the request before the 
church and to ask for Doctor Brougher’s 
release for this important service, whose 
remarkable address at Seattle had re- 
sulted in a very general demand for this 
mission in the interest of Baptist coop- 
eration and sacrificial support of the 
denominational program of world evan- 
gelism. The church is staggered by the 
problem of caring for its work during 
Doctor Brougher’s long absence; but its 
missionary record and its loyalty to the 
denomination leave little doubt as to 
its consent to be “spoiled” for a season 
of its cherished treasure, for the sake of 
Christ’s work at large. 


Smitten Down, Yet Not Destroyed 

The Santa Barbara earthquake of June 
29, attended by its numerous and annoy- 
ing satellites which kept bricks dropping 
and plaster cracking for> some days 
thereafter, prompted the people of Cali- 
fornia to undertake to raise a relief fund 
of $1,100,000 to tide over and stabilize 
the city’s charitable institutions and 
societies. This task is by no means 
achieved, nor will it yield aid for our 
churches which suffered in the disaster. 
A careful survey of the Baptist interests 
at Santa Barbara was made by State 
Secretary Harper, who reports that the 
edifice of the First church was more 
seriously damaged than earlier examina- 
tion indicated. The church also has a 
building indebtedness of more than $30,- 
000, which becomes a much _ heavier 
burden since the earthquake. Our negro 
brethren, who were building a new 
house of worship, suffered heavy per- 
sonal loss in stoppage of wages and in- 
jury to their homes. In view of these 
conditions the state executive committee 
has approved a request for free-will of- 


ferings to the amount of $15,000, to be 
sent to Doctor Harper’s Los Angeles 
office designated for Santa Barbara re- 
lief. Funds so given will be used for 
the benefit of the negro, Mexican and 
First churches as the committee may 
determine in conference with the 
churches concerned. 


Redlands: Town and Gown 


You can make the trip from Chicago 
to California by train in three days, if 
you hurry; but a Chicago boy has been 
twenty years on the way, and will arrive 
at Redlands Oct. 1. Rev. Norman Hen- 
derson, of the old Covenant flock of 
Dr. Gilbert Frederick, began his minis- 
try with Irving Park church in his home 
city. Ina notable career in Minneapolis 
he established in its present program of 
work at the state university the Univer- 
sity church, which faces the campus 
and powerfully influences the student 
body and faculty. Doctor Henderson 
(his alma mater, Shurtleff, gave him his 
doctor’s degree) is now closing his work 
at another important educational center, 
the First church of Madison, Wis. Dur- 
ing the interval since Rev. S. Fraser 
Langford left Redlands for Fullerton, 
the Redlands church has been under the 
vigorous ministry of Dr. Selden W. 
Cummings, of the university faculty. 
With such antecedents in his own life 
and in the splendid church to which he 
comes, Doctor Henderson faces a new 
chapter in his record, attended with sub- 
stantial success. 

Registration for the new year at the 
University of Redlands will be above 500, 
breaking all previous records. The 
dormitories are already filled to capacity, 
with a new house approaching comple- 
tion. Pres. Victor L. Duke is happy 
in the addition of a new library building 
also, and in the enlargement of his 
faculty. The beauty and charm of 
climate, scenery, town spirit, and school 
ideals, combine to offer for Baptist 
young people at Redlands a superb train- 
ing ground for their life-work. Regis- 
tration begins Sept. 14 for the next term. 


From Now On 


Baptists of the Southwest returned 
from the big pow-wow in the North- 
west, merged in a holy conspiracy to 
make 1925-26 a great and glorious year 
for the world-wide work of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. Dr. W. F. 
Harper, the veteran and beloved secre- 
tary for Southern California, issued a 
trenchant circular to the churches, 
“Some Facts about the Seattle Conven- 
tion,” in which he interpreted accurately 
and frankly the debates and decisions of 
that body, and vouched for the loyalty 
and steadfastness of the rank and file of 
Northern Baptists. Rev. Richard E. 
Day, who still belongs to California even 
though Phoenix has him borrowed for 
a while, wrote for the Arizona Baptist 
a red-hot account of the more hectic 
and exciting proceedings at Seattle, clos- 
ing with a passionate appeal to Arizona 
Baptists to unite in promoting the whole 
missionary enterprise of the Northern 
Baptist Convention: “O fellow Bap- 
tists of Arizona! As you have learned 
to trust me for conservative leadership, 
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let me urge you to get behind your, 
great denominational program this year 
100 per cent! I want to tell you it’s my 
heart’s deepest conviction that our for. 
eign missionaries are amazingly loyal, 
to the faith, Thank God for them! _] 
went up to Seattle praying God to give 
us a great program. But he did better! 
than that—he gave us a great new love 
for each other, and a great new con- 
fidence in our denomination.” A group) 
of nearly twenty delegates having the 
full confidence of their brethren united 
in a signed appeal to the churches to 
cooperate in the special authorized effort. 
to “save the foreign fields” by extra of- 
ferings for the foreign mission boards 
The historic “Haystack motto” of 1806, 
in its quaint Norse revision, “To can| 
is to will,” challenges this great South-| 
west to achieve gloriously all that the 
grace and purpose of God has made! 
possible for his kingdom. 

Tabloid 

Los Angeles has almost twice the 
population of its northern rival, San 
Francisco, according to recent telephone 
estimates, 1,129,800 as against 578,290; 
but Tue Baptist does not guarantee the 
the count. a 

The Northern California Congrega- 
tional conference asks the state board 
of education to adhere to its announced | 
purpose to permit the teaching of evolu- 
tion in the public schools, on the ground | 
that science is not a foe to religion, and 
that “a study of the facts about evolai- 
tion and theories as to its causes need 
rob no person of his Christian faith.” 

Negro Baptists of the Southwest have 
organized a theological seminary at Los 
Angeles. Dr. J. Madison Young, a Vir- 
ginia Union graduate and former presi- 
dent of Leland university of New Or 
leans, is dean. The school meets in St. 
Paul’s church. The Western Baptist 
association of forty-eight churches re- 
cently held its annual convention with 
Beth Eden church, Los Angeles. 

The community chest for Los Angeles 
makes it second annual canvass Nov. 
9-18, when 125 social, relief and welfare 
agencies pool their interests and merge 
their budgets for a united appeal to the 
public. Two American cities, Philadel- 
phia and Cleveland, exceed Los Angeles 
in the amount of the chest, which last 
year was fully subscribed with a total 
of $2,522,408, given by 334,989 contribu- 
tors. Six per cent goes for overhead. © 

The adolescent matricide of San Fran- 
cisco goes to the San Quentin state 
prison, after a highly sensational series 
of inquiries, trials ynd hearings. Dorothy 
Ellingson, seventeen years old, shot and 
killed her mother when hindered in her 
revels by maternal counsel. The sen- 
tence is “one year to life,” which means 
under California procedure that she can- 
not apply for parole until she has served 
one year. San Quentin has 3000 male 
convicts, and sixty women, under the 
same administration in a woman’s build- 
ing. 

Four hundred philatelists—stamp col 
lectors of the highly specialized variety 
—gathered at Los Angeles late in At- 
gust for their fortieth annual conven 
tion. They represented an international 
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ederation of devotees of the stamp. 
Collections valued at $100,000 were on 
_xhibition. A collector paid last year 
32,000 for a single stamp of British 
cians How many New Testaments 
a 500 languages would $32,000 pay for? 
The Methodist camp meeting at 
acific Palisades (near Santa Monica) is 
stening to a series of addresses on 
_yangelism from Dr. Charles L. Goodell 
ithe Federal Council. Lamenting that 
here is no enthusiasm in the churches 
f America, he said: “I preached to the 
Jnitarian association of Boston and 
ound more enthusiasm, heard more 
mens’ and saw more tears than at any 
heological seminary at which I have 
ver spoken.” 


Montana News and Notes 


By Ropert W. SHaw 
7 The Assembly 
The outstanding feature of our Mon- 
ina work this summer has been the 
ssembly. For the first time in the his- 
yry of the denomination the gathering 
jas held on grounds belonging to the 
aptists. A beautiful spot on Mill creek, 
3 far up in the canyon as it is possible 
» go by auto, has been leased from the 
overnment. This year a dining-hall, 
ssembly hall, and a number of shacks, 
'* cottages were erected. The cost is 
sout $3000. Much volunteer labor on 
ie part of ministers and others was con- 
ibuted, so that the expense has been 
apt down. 
_| There were in the neighborhood of 100 
 gistrations. The West Garfield district 
_ider the direction of Pastor T. E. Mack 
isily led the state in the number 
resent. There were twenty-six present 
om this district. The entire group came 
y auto which meant a two-days’ drive. 
Fz . 
-y means of one kind and another the 
‘strict raised the money to send these 
dung people, and allow a reasonable 
mount to those who took them in their 
(ts, so that practically all the expenses 
ere met by the people of the district. 
''The faculty did excellent work. The 
fembers from outside were Dr. O. C. 
town, Dr. E. R. Brown, Dr. U. M. Mc- 
(aire and Mrs. Carrie Robinson. Dr. 
pjenry Van Engelen of Missoula was 
60 on the faculty. Dr. W. Holt Smith 
(Billings was the dean. 
_ Preparations are under way- for a 
Igger and better assembly next year. 
beeycen twenty-five and thirty young 
na dedicated their lives to the work 
( the kingdom at the consecration 
leeting. 
i The Associations 
The associations will hold their meet- 
ig in the month of October. It is 
‘anned to hold a Sunday-school institute 
i connection with them. There are 
ven associations in Montana, and some 
them have only a few churches widely 
attered, so that the problem of getting 
large attendance is much more difficult 
las in some of the eastern states. Mrs. 
{rrie Robinson has been asked to give 
fe‘month of October to this state, and 
\ll present the work of the missionary 
ards to the associations. 
New Pastors 


Rev. William Jackson has come from 


the Kansas City seminary to take charge 
of the work at Kalispell. His work opens 
in a very hopeful way and he is much 
encouraged. 

Rev. H. N. Norwood of Indiana has 
accepted the pastorate of the church at 
Hardin and is on the field. He has a 
great field and one which will challenge 
the best that there is within him. 

Rev. D. D. Sumerall of Texas is now 
pastor at Lewistown. He is finding much 
encouragement in his work and the con- 
gregations are increasing. 

Rev. William W. Smith of Pennsylva- 
nia has been appointed as colporter- 
evangelist for the state. He will begin 
his work about Sept. 1. His first work 
will be with the newly organized church 
at Glendive. 

Evangelism 

This year evangelism will be stressed 
in all the churches of the state. Some 
churches will secure their own evangel- 
ists, some will use the colporter-evan- 
gelist, and other pastors will exchange 
work. The goal that has been set is 1000 
new members in our churches by Apr. 
30, 1926. Of this number it is hoped that 
fully 600 will come by baptism. 

Rev. Roy E. Reece expects to give the 
work on his three fields a good start by 
having a field day at Belgrade on Sept. 6. 
The people from Manhattan and Dry Creek 
churches will bring their dinners, and a 
feature of the meeting will be a parish 
dinner. He serves these three churches 
and they have grown under his first 
year’s ministry with them. 

Rev. Robert W. Shaw is finishing the 
first six months of his pastorate with the 
First church of Bozeman. During that 
time eleven members have been received 
and the church building redecorated at a 
cost of approximately $400. Besides his 
regular pastoral work he has been called 
upon for a number of addresses. Soon 
after his arrival in Bozeman he was made 
a member of the Kiwanis club, and also 
a member of the Pi Kappa Delta, an 
honorary fraternity which specializes in 
forensics. This fraternity grew out of a 
debating society in Ottawa university, of 
which Mr. Shaw was a member and 
helped to organize. 


Iowa Baptist Assembly 
July 21-Aug. 2 
By W. C. DEER 

The 1925 assembly proved to be the 
largest and best that has ever been held 
by the Iowa Baptists. About 2000 people 
were registered and about eight hundred 
were camped in the one hundred and 
fifty tents on the grounds at Iowa Falls. 

Not only were there more people in 
attendance but there was also more in- 
tensive training work done. Each morn- 
ing seventeen classes were held with an 
average attendance of over, fifty in each 
class. The best instructors and leaders 
were secured and these included Dr. 
William Gear Spencer, Hillsdale, Mich.; 
Dr. Seldon L. Roberts, Philadelphia; Dr. 
Bruce Kinney, Denver; Miss Elsie Kap- 
pen, New York; Mr. Edwin Phelps, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Howard Chapman, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Dr. O. G. Herbrecht, Dr. How- 
land Hanson, Mrs. A. N. Nettleman, 
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Dean Raymond N. Carr, Mr. Charles 
Ford, Mr. Edwin Myers, and Miss Adella 
Anderson of Des Moines; Rev. W. C. 
Deer, Miss Ethyl Mentzer, Cedar Falls, 
Ia.; Mr. Rolland Esslinger, Sheffield, Ia.; 
Rev. Walter F. Huxford, Estherville, Ia. 

Besides the classes a vacation church 
school under the supervision of Rev. W. 
C. Deer of Cedar Falls was held on the 
grounds for the children under twelve, 
and a demonstration Pioneer group of 
boys from twelve to fourteen was main- 
tained by Rev. W. F. Huxford, of Esther- 
ville. A large chorus choir, also an or- 
chestra, were directed by Dean Raymond 
N. Carr of Des Moines university. 

At the last Saturday evening session 
seventy-six assembly certificates were 
issued. In order to receive one of these 
certificates an individual must have taken 
twenty hours or more of class work. 
This year the class work was placed on 
a standard basis and 101 units of credit 
were given to sixty-four different in- 
dividuals to apply on a standard teacher- 
training certificate. 

The mileage banner was awarded to 
the Hawarden church, the delegates hav- 
ing traveled over 13,000 miles. Sheffield 
received the attendance banner, having 
registered sixty-four. 

Each afternoon was given over to a 
full program of athletics under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Rolland Esslinger of 
Sheffield. Tennis, volley ball, horse- 
shoe, swimming, baseball and the field 
meet, claimed the attention of many. The 
evenings were given over to lectures and 
programs of fun, music, and drama. 

At the annual business session of the 
assembly the following officers were 
elected: Chancellor, Rev. Victor N. Wit- 
ter, Des Moines; president, Dr. A. W. 
Caul, Ames; vice-president, Rev. C. W. 
Fletcher, Bedford; secretary, Rev. W. A 
Robinson, Rockwell City; treasurer, Rev. 
L. E. Viets, Boone. 

Young People’s Work 

At the assembly each year also occurs 
the annual business session of the state 
young people’s work. The following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: Past president, Rev. J. O. White, 
Indianola; president, Rev. H. C. Rice, 
Grinnell; Ist vice-president, Rev. John 
D. Kern, Washington; 2nd_ vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Helen M. Auld, Keokuk; 3rd 
vice-president, Miss Fern Ervin, Charles 
City; 4th vice-president, Miss ~ Mary 
Stickel, Shell Rock; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Esther Pedersen, Des Moines; edi- 
tor, Rev. Geo. M. Derbyshire, Pella. 

Each vice-president of the young 
people’s work has charge of a definite 
department, namely education, extension, 
life service, and junior respectively. The 
editor has charge of publishing the 
monthly news letter from the local so- 
cieties. 

The Christian Life Program has been 
adopted for this year. This program 
covers the activities of the young 
people’s work—devotional, educational, 
and social. The goals that are to be 
stressed by the state organization as well 
as by the entire denomination are evan- 
gelism, leadership training and mission- 
ary education. 
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“The Good Hand of Our God” 
By Mrs. C. B. MEANS 


There would seem to be small cause 
for self-congratulation in the shift of 
population that leaves property stranded 
and useless for its first purposes in an 
alien sea. The seminary and training 
school at Kansas City faced such a con- 
dition for a number of years. The two 
fine old mansions and the other substan- 
tial brick dwellings where they had found 
their first home, had provided a fairly 
adequate housing for the beginnings of 
the institution, and it was with grave 
concern that the leaders saw their loca- 
tion becoming year by year less desirable 
for their work. They set about prepar- 
ing for the future as rapidly as possible, 
and secured an excellent building site; 
but when the school board of Kansas 
City made them an offer for the ground 
occupied by Lovelace hall, that a negro 
junior high school might be erected 
there, there were as yet no funds in 
sight for the seminary buildings them- 
selves. It was an offer, however, that 
must be accepted or rejected at once, 
and so the seminary drew once more on 
the bank of faith, which has been its 
largest repository from the beginning, 
and closed the transaction. 

And now, two years later, it seems 
evident that this crowding out of its old 
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Want Ads 


Evangelist E. S. Stucker, Ottawa, Kansas. 
Large experience with strong churches and 
union meetings. Now making dates. 


For your Revival Meetings this fall and 


winter secure the services of EVAN- 
GELIST WM. E. BRIERLEY. Safe and 
sane! With or without singer! No church 
too large! No church too small! Single or 


union campaigns! Write at once to 3938 
North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automo- 
bile or train will find excellent accommoda- 
tions, homelike rooms, downtown, close to 
the White House. Two blocks from the 
new Washington Auditorium. Suites with 
private baths for large or small parties. 
Running water in all rooms. Restaurants 
near. Large brick garage on premises. Free 
city map. Telephone Franklin 1142. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G”’ St., Northwest. 


Ordained minister, having just completed 
school, wishes to communicate with a pro- 
gressive church, Address B Baptist. 


home has been a great blessing, disguised 
though it was in anxiety, struggle and 
gruelling hard work. 

The visitor approaching the new home 
is impressed that here is a group of 
buildings beautiful and efficient for the 
present, and so well planned for expan- 
sion that it will be beautiful as well as 
efficient at each stage of its growth. 
With a large vision of future develop- 
ment, plans have been laid for many 
years ahead, that there need never be the 
heterogeneous array of architecture that 
disfigures so many campuses with “seven 
(or seventy) lumps of architecture.” The 


FIRST WOMEN’S UNIT, KANSAS 
CITY SEMINARY 


architect’s plan that hangs in the present 
chapel shows a practical but impressive 
group of colonial buildings gradually to 
be made a reality. 

President Crannell explains that the 
colonial style was chosen after long and 
thoughtful consideration. Artistically, its 
form has stood the test of generations 
past, and is not likely to be rejected by 
those to come; its sturdy simplicity well 
expresses our Baptist democracy; and 
it is so identified with our earliest na- 
tional architecture as to seem almost 
indigenous to our soil. Nothing could 
better satisfy the sense of fitness than 
these three buildings that have first be- 
come an actual brick reality. Though 
the first of them was occupied only two 


AULD MARRIED STUDENTS’ HOME 


years ago, they might well have stood 
timelessly among the forest trees on 
their twenty-one-acre eminence — the 
administration building, beautiful in its 
historic-appearing dignity; the first unit 
of the training school, a fine, spacious 
colonial house; and, newest of all, the 
handsome Auld home for married 
students. 

The administration building, besides its 
offices, classrooms, and dormitories for 


| 
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unmarried men students on the thir¢ 
floor, at this stage provides place also fo: 
library, chapel, and, in the great base 
ment, the kitchen and dining-room. Thy 
Auld home is a thoroughly up-to- dats 
apartment house with ten delightful four. 
room apartments, sunny and airy. Thes, 
apartments are rented at a nominal rate! 
just about half the rent ordinarily askec 
for similar ones. And the rapidity wit} 
which they have been filled suggests thy! 
immediate need of another such building 
before many months shall pass. Th. 
training school unit, with its dormitorie 
for young women on the second anc 
third floors, was also filled to capacity 
almost at once. The plan is to adc 
similar units, each of them to be a hom 
in itself, thus avoiding entirely the insti. 
tutional feeling in the daily life of th 
students. 

It is this atmosphere of a Christi: 


home that has been one of the cherishe 
ideals of Doctor and Mrs. Crannell. Livy. 


ing themselves in a suite of rooms on the 


first floor of the training school building 
they have been able to realize this idea 
to an unusual degree. The outsider whe 
has the privilege of abiding for a fey 
days in the guest-chamber cannot fail te 
feel the graciousness of the Christiar 
household, living and moving in the quie 
charm of the colonial edifice. It is fa: 
more than the attendance at chapel fou 
days a week and the two enthusiastic 
student prayer meetings (these asid 
from Sunday and week-day activity it 
the churches); it is a pervasive, twenty 
four-hour-a-day Christian spirit, whole 
some and substantial. When I spoke o: 
it to a Denver friend, she interrupted mj 
groping attempt at description with < 
nod of understanding. ‘Yes,” she said 
“I’ve been there, too. It’s—heavenly.’ 
The writer was puzzled about it a little 
at first; for these were after all very 
human young men and women, witl 
their share of human faults. It soor 
grew upon her, however, that their dif 
ference from other groups lay not s¢ 
much in themselves as in their purpos 
and their goal. Their goal is clearly anc 
definitely the going forth to make dis 
ciples of all nations; and their faces ati 
set toward Christ. 


It is a very happy and very essentia 
thing, too, I think, that there is a charm 
ing spice on fun in the fellowship of th 
students on the Heights. Interwover 
with their prayer and study and work, i 
helps to keep the fine and norma 
balance. 


Administration building pressed int 
full and varied use; training school um 
filled; Auld home filled—it will be seer 
that ‘the seminary’s increased facilitie: 
for handling a student body has brough 
an increased student body for it tt 
handle—a beneficent circle! There ha 
been a 50 per cent growth since this nev 
site was first occupied, a year ago las 
fall, and over a hundred students hav 
been enrolled this year, with sixty mor 
in special classes. The proportion 0 
college men also is showing a stead: 
increase, with forty different universiti¢e 
and colleges represented on this year’ 
roster. 
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Nor does this body of men and women 
stay cloistered on its serene hilltop. It 
makes itself felt throughout the com- 
munity, the cities, the three states around 
t. Many Kansas City pastorates are 
illed by the students, as well as outlying 
eharges even as far as a hundred and 
ifty miles away. Most of the men are 
preaching every Sunday, and “practice 
work,” planned and directed by Mrs. 
crannell, is a regular part of the training 
school curriculum. This takes the young 
women into varied fields, which Kansas 
city is ideally fitted to offer: work as 
»astors’ assistants; calling; active part in 
roung people’s and Sunday-school organ- 
zation and direction; building up mission 
thurches and Sunday schools; missionary 
vork in the congested foreign district; 
eaching in the week-day schools of re- 
igious education, where each week in 
Kansas City, Kan., the thousand public 
chool children are being taught. 

It is interesteing to observe that there 
re always a number of students’ wives 
a attendance. The Kansas City semi- 
ary has been something of a pioneer in 
his regard. From its inception, Presi- 
ent Crannell saw the need for trained 
-astors’ wives and met it in so far as he 
yas able, by admitting to regular class 
-7ork the wives who wished it. The 
raining school has of course made possi- 
le a full development of this idea. 
And so the visitor takes away a most 
atisfying sense of the institution’s pur- 
ose and promise and power; a sense 
qat it is founded on the faith delivered 
nce for all unto the saints; that its lead- 
rs are men of rare vision, sound scholar- 
aip, and ability; and that it is building, 
n its wooded Heights, a plant well 
lanned for its growing opportunities. 


Ida Webster Firth 
An Appreciation 


Bvt |e) UTTLE 


Our Assam mission has suffered a dis- 
met loss in the home-going of Mrs. Ida 
Vebster Firth. Mrs. Firth was of the type 
{ devoted Christian women who, having 
pund their sphere of service give them- 
Fars generously, whole-heartedly to 
lat end. We who knew her best think 
{ her as having an abundant entrance 
to the heavenly kingdom; and we can 
«most hear the “Well done” of the Mas- 
ras she tells to him the story of how 
le invested the talent left with her. 
North Lakhimpur, the station Mr. and 
‘rs. John Firth entered as pioneer work- 
(s thirty-two years ago, is one of our 
lost inaccessible mission stations. Much 
( the year it is hemmed in by floods. 
ring the dry season roads are so 
jugh that traveling over them.in an ox- 
(rt is anything but a pleasure. Mrs. 
ath Seldom left the station except oc- 
‘sionally to attend a conference, or to 
ke her one little daughter to the moun- 
fins for schooling. She devoted her life 
{ caring for orphans who without her 
lotherly aid would have been left to 
fe, Or perhaps suffer a worse fate. 
‘1ere Was not, nor has there been dur- 
ig these thirty-two years, money from 
lission funds to carry on this work 
mong the little brown orphans, but 
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Mrs. Firth did not let a lack of money 
stand between her and what seemed to 
be her duty. She made a rupee go a 
long, long way when her own personal 
convenience and comfort were con- 
cerned in order that she might lay by 
sums from the monthly salary to help 
these little ones. And by skillful man- 
agement she seemed always to have 
enough so that no little one was turned 
from her door. Her enthusiasm for her 
work was inspiring. She was always full 
of the subject of her “Brownies” and 
their development. She was not only 
interested in them during their tender 
years, but she followed them, through 
their school years, both girls and_ boys, 
helping them as far as possible finan- 
cially, and always solicitous for their best 
welfare. If they married—and she took 
a keen interest in their selection of a 
mate—she followed them in their mar- 
ried life—mother to them always when 
need arose. 


Because of the isolation of their sta- 
tion not many fellow-workers visited Mr. 
and Mrs. Firth or knew personally of 
Mrs. Firth’s work. The testimony of 
two who did visit them gives a glimpse 
of what Mrs. Firth’s example meant to 
the visitors. One of these young women 
came back from North Lakhimpur with 
a fixed determination to devote her life, 
as Mrs. Firth was doing, to a very per- 
sonal, practical evangelistic work. With 
tears in her eyes she said, “I cannot 
longer continue in school work. Others 
can do that. I want to devote my life 
to women and children, much as Mrs. 
Firth is doing.” This young woman had 
been unusually successful in her work, 
but from that time on she had a new 
vision of what service for the Master 
means. 


Another who had made a hurried and 
very difficult journey to North Lakhim- 
pur on mission business arrived in the 
station hot, tired, dusty, and longing 
most of anything for a good bath before 
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she could feel right with the world. She 
found Mrs. Firth in the midst of an in- 
fluenza epidemic. Babies covered the 
floor of Mrs. Firth’s bedroom and even 
spilled over into the bathroom which had 
been made an annex to the temporary 
hospital. Where Mrs. Firth slept or 
bathed was of no consequence when the 
little ones were so in need of help. An 
improvised bathroom made of a curtain 
stretched under the outside steps sufficed 
for the dusty visitor. Refreshed in body 
she was soon able to give her time to the 
business at hand. After a few days she 
came away deeply impressed with the 
consecration that overcomes obstacles, 
utterly forgets self, and literally gives all 
in the Master’s service. 

Any one who has observed Mrs. 
Firth’s work cannot but feel that it is 
one of the most Christ-like examples 
of missionary service. At the very last, 
included in the usual number of small 
children under Mrs. Firth’s care, were 
twin babies. It was anxiety for these 
that made her reluctant to leave her sta- 
tion. to seek medical aid when first ad- 
vised to do so. 

The cable from Assam tells us that 
Mrs. Firth passed away in the hospital 
in Shillong, the best hospital in Assam, 
on Aug, 25. 

The warm sympathy of many friends 
in this country goes out to our brother, 
Mr. Firth, and to the only daughter, 
Gertrude, in their deep sorrow. 


Mrs. Augustus I. Nasmith 


Mrs. Augustus I. Nasmith, University 
of Rochester graduate and missionary in 
China since 1910, died Aug. 25 at the 
home of her sister, Mrs. John F 
Thomas, Rochester, N. Y., after a long 
illness. Mrs. Nasmith was taken ill last 
fall in China and was brought back to 
the United States in June. 

She leaves her husband, Rev. A. I. 
Nasmith, a son, two daughters, three 
brothers and a sister. 
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‘“THE FOOL,” will be published at $1.50 in October, 
simultaneously with production in London, Vienna and 
New York. Feeling that this great plea for world peace is of especial 
interest and importance to ministers, in advance of regular publica- 
tion, Brentano’s will issue a special edition 
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Mrs. Nasmith, who was Esther Dorsey 
Nairn, a daughter of the late Rev. and 
Mrs. John Bicket Nairn, of Rochester, 
was graduated from the University of 
Rochester, 1909, in the same class with 
her brother, Norman, with whom she 
came to Rochester from Troy. From 
early childhood, she had a desire to en- 


MRS. AUGUSTUS I. NASMITH 


ter missionary work, and in 1906 joined 
the student volunteer movement. 

On the completion of her work at 
the university she entered the training 
school at Hazelton, Mass., maintained 
by the Foreign Mission society, under 
whose auspices she went to China. Her 
first assignment was in Schaohsing, East 
China, where her first task was to ac- 
quaint herself with the language and 
customs of the Chinese. She married 
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Mr. Nasmith in 1916 in Yokohama, 
Japan, on her return to China from her 
first furlough. Later Mr. and Mrs. 
Nasmith were stationed in Huchow and 
then in Hangchow. 

Mrs. Nasmith’s work in China en- 
deared her to all with whom she came 
in contact, and she made many close 
friends among the Chinese. Before she 
was married she was principal of a girls’ 
school, and in Huchow she was acting 
principal of the girls’ and women’s 
schools at times. 

She was a member of the First Baptist 
church, of Elmira, N. Y., which sup- 
ported Mr. and Mrs. Nasmith as its 
foreign representatives. While in Ro- 
chester she was a member of the old 
Park Avenue church. 


THE BAPTIS) 


The funeral services were in charg 
of Dr. James H. Franklin, held Au 
27 from the home of her sister, Mr 
John F. Thomas. Burial in Riversi¢| 
cemetery. 


Obituary 


George B. Long, a member of the Fir, 
church of Pomona, Calif., passed away ;! 
the age of seventy-nine. Mr. Long wi) 
born at Sedgwick, Me. He began teachir 
when nineteen years old, continuing uwni| 
1917. Thirty-five of his fifty-one years || 
education, he was principal of the Deny) 
public schools. In 1866 he was baptiz« 
by his father, Rev. C. C. Long. He was 
constant member of the church and a de; 
con for more than thirty years. He is su) 
vived by a widow and four children: Ma’ 
tin H., an attorney of Jacksonville, Fla! 
Rev. Herbert C. Long, Baptist missionai| 
of Midnapore, India; Miss Ruth, missionaz| 
to Crow Indians; and Miss Mildred, Pomor 


Here, There and Everywhere 


High school teacher, j 


' 


Rev. W..L. ANDREWS, a pioneer Baptist 
missionary in western Kansas, passed 
away recently at Salina. 

Secy. J. T. Crawrorp of Kansas reports 
that the churches sent in $2000 more dur- 


ing the first quarter of this fiscal year 


than last year. 


Miss Rose M. ANSTEY supplied the pul- 
pit of the Immanuel church, Utica, N. Y., 
during the past summer. The vacation 
school with an average attendance of 
ninety was a great success. Miss Anstey 
was formerly at Fellowship house, 
Omaha, Neb., but for past year she has 
been at Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 


Rev. Davin T. Macitt, for seven and 
one half years pastor of the Upper Alton, 
Ill, Baptist church has accepted a call 
from the First church, Jackson, Mich. 
He began work there on Sept. 1. 


Rev. C. L. Trawin of McMinnville, Ore., 
has completed another summer’s work at 
the University of Chicago. During July 
and August he supplied the Englewood 
church. The first Sunday in September 
he was at Austin and on Sept. 13 begins 
as interim pastor with the church at 
Eugene, Ore. 

IN OUR ISSUE OF Aug. 22 on page 883 
appears an item concerning the work of 
Dr. A. Frank Houser at Olean, N. Y., 
which states that the results indicated 
covered a four-year ministry. These vic- 
tories were gained in three years. Dr. 
Houser is now in his fourth year there. 
He recently received eighteen new mem- 


essengers Scripture 


TEXT CALENDARS 


Scripture Text Calen 
the eis over 
*can you. Over 3,500,000 Calen 


ve been ce so for years—so!se 
rs sold last year.|# 


Plans Endorsed by Ministers 
Ministers, church societies and ey everywhere}ée 
endorse and praise our successful PI ans as dignified 


methods of raising money for the 
Write yeuy own pu 
Jans an 


hurch. 


lishing house “today fo 


peices on Messenger’s 1926 Scripture 
‘ext Calen For 13 years produced by i#i 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING COMPANY - 


SSS SS SS SSS ee ete ete et eed 


- 5932-44 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


i 
bers, eleven by baptism. The membe! 
ship now is around 1000, with only Sixt 
non-resident. During August again th 
services were held in the assembly ha| 
of the department of religious educatio| 
with audiences running well above th. 
800-mark every night. 


SUNSET HOSPITAL, a Baptist institution ; 
Concordia, Kan., will probably be | 
cated during ie meeting of the stai| 
convention in that city on Oct. 13-15. | 


EvANGELIST Davin F. Nycren will ho} 
autumn revival meetings at Greele. 
Colo., Gary, Nebr., and at Denver, Col) 
He is open for November and may f£| 
addressed at 912 Belmont Ave., Chicag 


Rev. Craupe D. Nutter, after a helpi! 
and successful pastorate of two years : 
Old Town, Me., resigns to accept th 
call of the church in Ft. Fairfield, Me| 
which affords an excellent opportunit | 
for large service. 


A RECEPTION WAS GIVEN to the new paste. 
W. A. Knight, at Clinton, Me., on Frida, 
evening, Aug. 28. He hee won the faye 
of the people in this important fel! 
where for several years Rev. E. E. Loni 
ley rendered excellent service. 


Rev. Dante, Bryant of Corvallis, Or 
spent two weeks recently in Chicago an 
vicinity and another week in Montar: 
where he was formerly pastor at Ven 
town and Great Falls. His son Dani 
Bryant, jr., visited Japan during Augus| 

Rev. L. C. Pennincton of Linwoo 
Kan., now has the use of a residence 1 
cently purchased by the church for 
parsonage. 


Rev. J. R. TAytor recently serving EY 
and Wakeeney, Kan., has been called fc 
full-time service at Ellis. This is an “4 

/ 


portant division point on the Union Pi 
cific railway. 
A. E. Roperts, a graduate of Ottay 
university last June, organized a churc 
at Quenemo, Kan., three years ago. 
now has seventy-five members and 
considering building a meeting house. 
Tue First Baptist cHurcH of Grav 
fordsville, Ind., gave its second anntl 


th 


i 


‘eptember oR 1925 


-esentation of the great outdoor pa- 
vant, “The Drama of Redemption” Sun- 
uy, Aug. 23. It was given in a park in 
ie edge of the city. A throng esti- 
ated at between six and eight thousand 

sople, witnessed it, coming from points 
i thin a radius of a hundred miles. The 
- igeant was given by some 150 people, 
embers of the First church. Rev, D. 
_ eitmeyer, pastor of the church, directed 
_, It comprised five scenes from the 
~ ‘e of Christ, and some of the dramatic 
,imaxes apparently deeply moved the 
_ sectators. 


_ SECRETARY SHANKS of Idaho reports 350 
_ gistered for the summer assembly this 
var; 150 students took the assembly 
yurse of study and ninety received credits 
or teacher-training work. 


Rev. H. W. Vopra has resigned as 
 istor at Gooding, Ida., to become direc- 
-r of religious education in the East 
_Jashington and Northern Idaho Con- 
-«ntion. 


_ PAsToR J. L. Taytor of Mountain Home, 
la, recently had the help of Church 
‘wigorator Earl D. Sims, and $500 were 
«eured for needed improvements. Mr. 
{ms is now engaged in revival meetings 
\th the church at Minidoka, Ida. 


} Sourn PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Rev. H. W. 

artin, pastor, expects to dedicate a new 
«ifice, Sept. 27. A week of special meet- 
“igs precedes this event. 


Dr. Vernon L. SuHontTz, pastor of the 
rst church of Beckley, W. Va., says of 
_te evangelistic campaign outlined by Dr. 
‘1 F. Stilwell of the Home Mission so- 
cty, “I am sold to the proposition heart 
-éd soul. I think it is the finest thing 
v have attempted in years. I am ready 
t back the plan to the limit of my abil- 
i. I hope West Virginia will be in 
7: front ranks.” 


) On Avuc. 30, Rev. E. G, Freeman of 
“flamston, W. Va., led his people in the 
ddication of a new edifice, costing 
3,000. 

_ THe San Francisco Bay Cities Baptist 
lion recently bought and dedicated a 
mw building for the Mexican work in 
kland. Superintendent Tingley and 
stor John Snape were among the 
sakers at the dedication. 


XEv. Geo. H. GAmsre of Los Angeles, 
lif, recently supplied the pulpit of the 
bernacle church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Gamble, a son of Rev. Geo. H. Gam- 
, now deceased, was for several years 
stor of this church. He was formerly 
*sident of Keystone Academy in Penn- 
‘Vania and is now engaged in educa- 
| inal work in California. 


Or. D. F. RuitrenHouse of the First 
lirch, Columbus, Ohio, has preached to 
levening congregation that has aver- 
td 900 for the past twelve months. 
invitation is extended at every serv- 
Cand three-fourths of the additions to 
f church have come forward at the 
\ning services. Plans for a new edifice 
h modern equipment for religious edu- 
éon have been completed and work 
start in the near future. 


Ev. Epwin Simpson of Green Bay, 
3, after attending the Seattle conven- 


= 


tion, supplied the First church at Vic- 
toria, B. C.,, for two Sundays, and one 
Sunday each at Immanuel church, Salt 
Lake City, and Irving Park, Chicago. 


Mr. Georce P. Van Riper of the First 
church, Paterson, N. J., president of the 
board of trustees for twenty-six years 
recently passed away. 


Dr. Orro S. Russett, pastor at Santa 
Ana, Calif., reports that the damage done 
Baptist churches in the Santa Barbara 
quake amounts to about $12,000. A spe- 
cial effort is being made to secure this 
amount from other areas in the state. 
The damage affected the work done 
among white, Mexican and negro popu- 
‘lations. 


The Saving Sense 


§ bade frogs fell into a deep cream 
bowl, 

One was an optimistic soul; 

But the other took the gloomy 
view. 

“We shall drown,” he cried, with- 
out more ado. 

So with a last despairing cry, 

He flung up his legs and he said 
“Goodbye.” 

Quoth the other frog with a merry 


grin, : 

“I can’t get out, but I won’t give 
in. 

Pll just swim round’ till my 


strength is spent, 

Then will I die the more content.” 

Bravely he swam till it would seem 

His struggles began to churn the 
cream. 

On the top of the butter at last 
he stopped, 

And out of the bowl he gayly 
hopped. 

What of the moral? 
found: 

If you can’t hop out, keep swim- 
ming round. 


*Tis easily 


—Anonymous. 


“Do you think early rising is good 
for your health?” asked the languid city 
visitor. 


“T don’t know about my health,” re- 
plied Ezra Cobbles, “but, next to sun, 
rain and fertilizer, it’s the best thing 
there is for crops.”—Herald and Presbyter. 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free, 


ing courses: 


Degrees of B.D. or A.M. 


Degrees of Th.M. or Ph.D. 
Address, 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


I.—Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors. Seminary. 
II.—Course with special emphasis on Religious Education, 


W.—Training for Advanced Scholarship. Graduate Course. 


MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., 
Chester, Pa. 
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“That that is is that that is not is not 
is not that it it is.’ Can you make any 
sense of this jumble? Try the magic 


“The Great Commoner” 


By Genevieve Forbes Herrick 
and John Herrick 


400 Pages—40 Pages of Illustrations 
Clear Type—Good Paper—ClothBinding 


William Jennings Bryan was one of the great out- 
standing figures in American history. His match- 
less silver tongued oratory swayed men and wom- 
en by the millions, His character was stainless— 
his faith unbreakable. His untimely death was 
mourned by an entire nation. 


His Entire Career 


Bryan’s greatest political speeches and most note- 
worthy deeds are here faithfully recorded. How he 
rose to fame; shaped the destinies and moulded 
the policies of the Democratic Party for 30 years; 
how his political enemies admired his honesty, 
sincerity, courage and strength of character; his 
courtship and marriage; his congressional career; 
his uncompromising attitude toward evil; his great 
battles for the right; his fight against predatory 
interests; his fight for prohibition and woman suf- 
frage; his religious faith; his career as Secretary 
of State. All are here set down with remarkable 
faithfulness to detail. 


“The Prince of Peace” 


Again the Silver Tongue speaks with matchless eloquence 
presenting his deep seate: religious convictions. One of 
the greatest orations ever delivered. 


4 Read his defense of the Bible in the 
Evolution famous Scopes Case and his posthu- 
mous a This wonderful book should have a perma- 
nent place in your library regardless of political or reli- 
voces belief. It will be an inspiration for young and old 
or generations. 

Limited Edition. Price postpaid 
Order NOW! only $2.75. If not eoneniont to 
send cash, we will mail book prepaid to your door. Pay 
postman $2.75 plus C.0.D. fee. Don’t wait. Order Today. 


‘ BUXTON PUBLISHING HOUSE 
21 W. Elm St. Dept. 1008 Chicago, Ti, 


Scholarships Available for Approved Students, 
Seminary Within Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia. 
Seminary’s Relations to University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer of the follow- 


Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 
Seminary and University. 


Seminary and University. 
President, 
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of punctuation: “That that is, is; that 
that is not, is not. Is not that it? 
Pass 


“Did the conductor make you get off 
and walk when you couldn’t pay your 
fare?” asked Jim. 

“He only made me get off,” said Tim. 


“What is de usefulest kind 0’ food dar 
is?” queried Julius of Matilda. 

“Ah spects chickens is, case you all 
can eat ’em ’foh dey’s borned and after 
dey’s daid.” 


Bill—“There are lots of girls who don’t 
want to get married.” 

Mary—“How do you know?” 

Bill—“I’ve asked them.” s 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Hxecu- 
tive Secretary, 23 Bast 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
clety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missien Society, Misa’ Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 


Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paidel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to. nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


| ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1850 1925 


A Graduate School for Christian Workers 
Opens September 22nd. 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


SOME very odd names are worked into this puzzle, which has a decidedly 
_ There are four seven-letter words, Numbers 14, 18, 
20 and 44, and we advise you to get them first. 


well-balanced design. 


and so for that matter is 14. Consult your Bible for the references to 
difficult proper names. 


© 1925 THE J.c.w. co. 


: 
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No. 44 is certainly easy, 


a 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzie (22) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 


ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other, 


The horizontal and vertical 
The first letter of each word is 


indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. | 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. | 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When | 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally ) 
and vertically. _The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, | 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. - a 


HORIZONTAL 


1—Cereal used for bread (Gen. 30:14) 
5-—Caudal appendages . 


' 9--He sold his birthright for a mess of pottage 


(Gen. 26) 
11—Brought into the world (Matt. 2:1-12) 
12—Command of action (Matt. 28:9) 


14—David’s favorite son (II Sam, 15:1) 

16—Alternative preposition 

17—Metal in crude state 

19—To employ 

20—-A gate on which a watch was set (II 
Kings 11:6) 

21—Used to catch fish (Hab. 1:15) 

22—A city of Syria (Jer. 49:23) 

24—To attempt 

25—Fruit of small bushes 

27—What Jesus shed over Jerusalem 

29—-To move very swiftly (Ps. 19:5)) 

30—To bind together 

31-—High priest before whom Jesus 
(John 18:13) 

33—Fourth son of Joktan (I Chr. 

35—A place in Assyria, meaning 
Kings 17:24) 

36—Abraham’s grandfather (Gen. 11:22) 

388—With whom God will dwell (II Chr. 6:18) 

40—Hebrew prefix meaning “‘hill’’ (Ezek. 3:15) 

41—Number of the commandments 

42—Body of water crossed during exodus (Fx. 
14:23) 

483—Upon 


appeared 


1:20) 
SEU” wee 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Louisville, Ky. 


Next Session, September 2-April 30. 


New buildings ready January Ist; progressive faculty of eminent Christian scholars; com- 


prehensive and practical curriculum; 
student-served churches, 


address 


1 large and world-wide student fellowship; 
" Sixty-four Northern students from Calif. to N. Y. For help to pay 
board, write B. Pressley Smith, Treas., Student Fund. 


numerous 


For catalogue and other information, 


E. Y. MULLINS, President 


44—Title of native kings of Egypt (Gen, 12:1 

48—Execute (Luke 22:19) | 

49—A city of the tribe of Judah (I Sam. 23:2 

50—A measure of length (Ex. 28:16) 

52—Country of the Pharaohs 

53—Where the Israelites were victorious 9Y 
the Amorites (Josh. 12:4) 


VERTICAL 
1—What Joseph sent his father to bring hi 
to Egypt (Gen. 45:21) 
2—Early English (initials 
translation) 
38—Third king of Judah (II Chr. 15:8) 
4—A border or long piece of material on 


robe 
5—Also 


used to deno 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue a 


oO 


CBsEa ear) 
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ey His is station WCOY broadcasting from the third 
floor of the Immanuel Bldg., office of THE 
BAPTIST, at 2320 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

“We have a few items of interest from readers of the 
paper and WCOY fans. Here is a splendid message: ‘I 
am writing to say that I always enjoy the offerings of 


_ WCOY and often pass them on, sometimes to folks in 


’ other parts of the U. S. A. and sometimes as far away as 
_ Africa.” This is from Miss lucy G. Whitwell away out 


_in San Francisco. She has a fine receiving set to pick us 
up. Wouldn’t it be just fine if every friend of WCOY 
_ would do the same thing? 


“Here is another message from Hemet, Calif. We will 
not give the sender’s name. She might not like it. But 
this is what she said: ‘I am ashamed to think I have 
neglected to send you a check. But to tell you the truth 
I always have had someone to tell me when my subscrip- 

tion ran out. Now in order to gain your forgiveness I 
_will not only send you $2.50 for last year, but also $2.50 
for this year and also $2.50 for 1926.’ And sure enough 
there was the check for $7.50 pinned right to the letter. 
She would not have had that sort of embarrassment if the 
church at Hemet had been on the job with a live agent. 
You see we send our agents the lists of subscribers as 
often as they ask for them. Then they can check up and 


| get the renewals. 


“Here is a letter from a friend down in Washington, 
D. C. He says, ‘I have been listening in on station 


| WCOY and got so reckless that I mentioned your offer 


at the prayer meeting; result—$1 cash in hand for a new 
six months’ trial subscription. Needless to say I shall try 
to get some more.’ And of course he will get more. 
Wherever pastors, agents and others present the claims of 
THE BAPTIST and ask for subscribers, they get them. 
And this dear brother had to wait until he felt jazzed up 
to the point of recklessness before he made a move. Well, 
we hope he keeps on reading WCOY. It will keep up 
his courage. 

“But of all the jolts we have had during August, here 
is the limit. We sent a brother in Ohio a notice asking 
for his renewal. He says, ‘A renewal of my subscription 
| 


-Limb, used as a symbol of strength (John 
12:38) 


Station WCOY 


is not an oversight in the least. 
agent in our church to call for the 
been done. Therefore, 


I was waiting for the 
renewal which has not 
cancel my subscription at once. 
My prayer is for God to bless our denomination, present 
and future, and increase the subscription to THE 
BAPTIST. And also that he would make the managers 
of the paper more careful about sending out duns. And 
now may the greatest blessings of God our Father and 
the sweet communion of the Holy Ghost, rest and abide 
on you and our beloved denomination forevermore. 
Amen.’ We are humbled into the dust. Another church 
agent failed. Everybody loses. 


“Now that September is here and the churches are 
Opening up after the summer lull, we hope all our friends 
will put THE BAPTIST on the list of things that must be 
put over within the next few weeks. There ought to be 
an every-family canvass in every church of the Northern 
Baptist Convention for subscriptions. The lowest goal to 
be aimed at is a list equal to 10 per cent of the resident 
membership. The ideal, of course, is to have it go to 
every family and the church pay for it out of the regular 
treasury. 


“The office boy will give us a little poem.” 


“The things I prize of greatest worth 
Are just the common things of earth; 
The rain, the sun, the grass, the trees; 
The flowers, the birds, the glorious breeze; 
Clouds that pass, and stars that shine, 
Mountains, valleys, all are mine; 
Rivers broad, and open sea, 

Are riches none can take from me. 

O God is here on ev’ry hand, 

Upon the sea, upon the land, 

And day by day, my thanks I give 
That with these common things I live.” 


“This was written by Leonard G. Nattkemper. The 
office boy says that if he had included THE BAPTIST 
in his list of blessings, this poem would have been much 
better. Goodnight.” 


from the Bible. He is telling Christians 


—Within 

—Regretful 

1-Forbidden practice of 

| (Lev. 25:36) 

1—Noise made by sheep 
1-The Raven’s Crag (Judg. 7:25) 
_1-Small poisonous serpent (Isa. 11:8) 
_1l-Belonging to us 

1—Ever-living (Rom. 6:23) 

2-Small rivers by which flocks were watered. 
2—Mentioned in the genealogy of Zerubbabhel 

(eh Chr. 3:21) 
2-To prevent 
2-To go quickly (S. of S. 1:4) 
2-Element in which birds move (Matt. 8:20) 
8-A plain mentioned by Amos (Amos 1:5) 
8-Personification of evil (Matt. 16:23) 
8\-Father of Peter (John 21:15) 
3-To listen attentively (Ps. 119:9) 
3!-To expiate 
3'-Pronoun, feminine 
8{-Ruth’s mother-in-law (Ruth 2:1) 
-4-Old English for breast (Rev. 1:13) 
4i-Very warm (Prov, 6:28) 
4€-To open 
41-Owned 
4{-Belonging to me 
5i-New revision (abbr.) 


a 
‘olored Rookie—“Ah’d lahk to have a 
Ty pair of shoes, suh.” 


| Soke or your shoes worn out?” 


extorting interest 


ookie—‘Worn out? Man, the bot- 
tas of mah shoes are so thin Ah can 
St) on a dime an’ tell whether it’s heads 


Ottails,” 
| 


im advertisement in Henderson (N. 
| Daily Dispatch reads: Free—One 
tt will eat anything, is fond of chil- 
n. Apply to J. L. Davis at new Fair 
und store.” 


I Our Bookshelf 


The Bible and Common Sense, by Basil 
King. New York: Harper. 


It remained for Basil King to do 
for the Bible what Fosdick has already 
done so well for faith and prayer and 
service in his famous trilogy of “Mean- 
ings.” King’s book, “The Bible and 
Common Sense,” sums up in utterly 
frank and absolutely intelligible lan- 
guage, for the layman, the case of the 
man who prides himself on being hon- 
est and modern, and yet loves the Bible. 
King is not telling divinity students how 
to approach the problem of preaching 


how he has approached the problem of 
living from the Bible. Reverently and 
beautifully he states his faith. It is a 
brief book. But it leaves one strangely 
satisfied. He says his say in terse terms, 
but he avoids no issues. Inspiration, the 
virgin birth, the divinity of Christ, sci- 
entific criticism—these topics are dis- 
cussed, not with the air of an excited 
opponent, but with the quiet self-pos- 
session of a man who is simply expos- 
ing his own happy situation as a mod- 
ern Christian. 
—BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


The Authentic Literature of Israel, by 
Elizabeth Czarnomska. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. _ 

In a single volume of 400 pages the 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


In the City of Philadelphia | 
Temporary Office, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUITION AND ROOM RENT FREE. 
Barras, D.D., Treasurer of Student Fund, 


High Educational Standards. 


Four Schools: 
Theological Seminaries. 
SCHOOL OF MISSIONS. 


minutes from University of Pennsylvania. 
University, see new bulletin. 


If financial assistance is needed write Harry Watson 
Many opportunities for self-help. 


Strong and Scholarly Faculty 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, including the courses of study usually found in 
SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION (Religious Pedagogy.) 
SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 

Home of the Seminary on South Rittenhouse Square in central part of the City. 
For opportunities to Seminary students in 


Ten 


Session opens September 22, 1925. Write for new bulletin. 
; FRANK M. GOODCHILD, D.D., President ef Board of Trustees 
For information write—Charles T. Ball, Presideat of the Seminary, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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author has attempted to bring the en- 
tire authentic literature of Israel. Re- 
alizing that former works of this kind 
have been too exhaustively written and 
with too many expansions and com- 
ments to make them practical to the 
average Bible student, the author has 
compiled this with the teacher of the 
week day or Sunday school in mind. 
The teacher can do now what he has 
not been able to do hitherto—show his 
pupils these great writings in the set- 
ting of the age to which each divided 
portion belongs. The few words thought 
necessary to connect widely separated 
passages are placed in brackets. 
Elizabeth Czarnomska is professor of 
biblical and comparative literature in 
Sweet Briar college, Virginia, and hon- 
orary secretary of the Egypt Explora- 
tion society. She has endeavored to 
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“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
iio church furniture factory. 
\f Write for catalog and_par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
1 kesha, Wisconsin.” 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School fo 


use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


7 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
SS ‘(11117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


use all of the latest findings in sacred 
literature and has dealt with the Hebrew 
writings in a most sympathetic though 
scientific manner. 

—C. R. OSBORNE 


Altgeld of Illinois, by Waldo R. Browne. 
New York: B. W. Heubsch. $3. 


Haymarket riots and Chicago’s great 
railroad strike are becoming ancient his- 
tory. The surviving actors in those ex- 
citing times are now old men and women. 
It is twenty-three years since John P. 
Altgeld, then governor of Illinois and 
the central figure of one of America’s 
greatest political dramas played around 
those events, passed from the world’s 
stage. How men hated and loved him! 
But it is not to be forgotten that when 
he died, a host of America’s noblest and 
best men and women wrote and uttered 


_ warm tributes of appreciation for his 


character and achievements. And if he 
had left no contribution to the higher 
values of his country except what he did 
towards making the University of Illinois 
one of the great American institutions of 
learning, that alone would have been 
enough to render him sublime. Mr. 
Browne tells the story of his stormy life 
with the enthusiasm of an admirer, and 
the carefulness of a historical biographer. 
Students of American politics and young 
people facing the task of life will find in 
it a wealth of romantic interest, informa- 
tion and moral stimulus. It is the next 
best thing to hearing Mr. George Schill- 
ing, an old friend of Governor Altgeld, 
reel off personal reminiscences of him for 
an hour or two. 
U. M. McGutre. 


“A Way to Peace, Health and Power, by 
Bertha Conde. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 


This is a book of more than 200 pages 
intended for the study of topics con- 
nected with the spiritual development of 
all who are fortunate enough to get hold 
of it. We have read many books aiming 
at the same objective; but for clearness 
of statement, discriminating judgment, 
spiritual perception, evangelical faith and 
inspiring power this book holds first 
place. The author has organized her 
message in fifty-two chapters, one for 
each week in the year, and each chapter 
is designed to carry a definite thought 
to the mind and heart of the reader. The 
technic of enriching the spiritual life is 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Church and Sunday School Builder 


A large classified, illustrated, descriptive Catalog of sup- 


plies for Church and Sunday School. 


The most complete 


catalog of its kind published. The edition for 1925-1926 


has just been issued. A copy will be sent to any address 


‘and in their unwavering expectancy 0 
the speedy return of Jesus. 


upon request. Let us furnish you with whatever you may 
need. Our stock is large, our service is prompt, and the 
prices are the best obtainable. 


Write to Our Nearest House 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 125 N. Wabash A Chi 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 313 W. Third Street, Los iuceles 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 
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dite s Notes on the Lesso; 
for September 29 


PAUL WRITES TO THE 
THESSALONIANS 

Lesson Text: 1 Thess. 2:1-12 
Golden Text: 1 Thess. 5:18 | 
From Berea Paul went to Athens an) 
from Athens to Corinth. At Corinth h’ 
remained a long time, and, hearin) 
through Silas and Tiraotags of the goo 
work going on among the believers 
Thessalonica, he was inspired to write t 
them. The first letter of Paul to th 
Thessalonians is really his first letter an 
in point of sequence it should come firs 
after the Acts of the Apostles in th 
New Testament. 


The Contents of the Letter 


The letter opens with a note of thanks 
giving because Paul is delighted with th 
good news of the steadfastness of th 
Thessalonians in the faith which they hai 
only recently confessed, in the lovin; 
service which marked their fellowshi 


| 


Referenc 
is made to the great trouble brough 
upon the Thessalonians because they hai 
accepted the gospel, but again the not. 
of joy is sounded because of the fact tha 
persecution helped only to deepen th 
conviction of believers and to extend th 
good news abroad. Paul then passes ii 
the second chapter to a resumé of hi 
experiences in Thessalonica when he or 
ganized the little band of believers, writ 
ing in the most tender terms about hi 
love for the brethren and expressing hi 
appreciation of their spirit. His concer! 
for the welfare of the little band is ten 
derly pictured in chapter three and hi 
exuberance when Timothy returned wit 
the good news. Chapter four and fy 
deal with the second coming of Chris 
and the hope of the dead that they shal. 
not be left behind. Woven through ani 
through the fabric of eschatology are thi 
strong threads of practical counsel t 
ethical and spiritual living. The lette 
closes with a most beautiful benediction 


The Character of the Letter 


The letter is most personal and in 
formal. Dashed off in the sheer deligh 
that comes after one has been relievet 
from anxiety incident to beginning some 
thing that may fail, the letter bears ever} 
mark of spontaneity. There is no at 
tempt to formulate doctrines as in thi 
letter to the Romans, no dealing in detai 
with Gentile excesses as in the first lette: 
to the Corinthians, no outbursts agains’ 
Judaizing teachers as in the letter to tht 
Galatians, no plumbing the depths 0 
God’s eternal purpose as in the letter t¢ 
the Ephesians. The letters to the Thes: 
salonians are early expressions of the 
primitive hope of a speedy return o 
Christ to bring the world to an en 
Evidently Paul had preached this doc: 
trine to the Thessalonians and they hac 
carried it farther than he taught. ~ 
fact they had become fanatical about tt 
until it was in danger of wrecking the 
fine balance of faith and common senst 
which ought to characterize Christi ns 
Hope i is one of the most beautiful things 
in the world; but when abused by fan 


| 

ie 
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credulity which raises false expect- 
acy it becomes little less than a 
embler’s obsession. Paul wrote his 
sond letter to the Thessalonians to 
crrect the tendency on the part of the 
sdulous Christians of Thessalonica to 
ike too much of a good thing. 


| Our Bookshelf 


| 
' (Continued from page 974) 

¢plained in the first four chapters and 
fe remaining forty-eight chapters deal 
th the philosophy of personal peace, 
YJalth and power. “This book is not a 
jtent mental medicine for all the ills of 
Imanity. The writer claims no re- 
“surces of wisdom beyond those of the 
«dinary Christian. She believes that the 
‘te of Jesus discloses certain laws and 
ineiples by which everyone may sense 
gvital connection with God and be able 
tdraw on his infinite power for the task 
living.” 


—— 
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“rly Baptist Missionaries and Pioneers, 

by W. S. Stewart. Edited by the Educa- 

tion Board of the Northern Baptist Con- 

~ vention. Philadelphia: Judson Press. 
$1.50 net. 


Just what has long been needed! We 
Ive in this volume the character and life 
dork of eight missionary heroes includ- 
iE and between Roger Williams and 
Jhn Mason Peck, the Christian pioneer 
‘cthe Mississippi valley. Each life story 
Trords the salient deeds of the mission- 
“y written in an attractive style and 
ptivating to the reader. Missionary 
soups of all names in our churches 
ie find it a most profitable exercise 
have one of its members give a synop- 
s of each character in a special meeting 
Ath the privilege of questioning the 
Wseaker at the close of the address. 
Jinisters will find the book most con- 
“nient for reference. The other char- 
‘eters presented are William Carey, 
Aloniram Judson, Ann Haseltine Judson, 
\illiam Knibb, Madame Henrietta Feller 
Yad Isaac McCoy. The story of each life 
“1a congested record of a great move- 
‘mnt in the world’s redemptive work. It 
“sows that the great heroes of Christian 
jogress are not confined to Stephen and 
ul, but their equals are found in all the 
‘Cses of the Christian church. 
| H. O. RoWLanps. 


“Asentials of Prayer, by Edward M. Bounds. 
New York: Revell. $1.25 


Kirsopp Lake, ard divinity pro- 
lisor, confidently predicts that the re- 
ion of tomorrow will have no more 
ice for petition “than it will have for 
‘ay other form of magic.” Penitent sin- 
rs, however, along with sorrowing 
‘Snts and pesned servants of God, will 
' doubt prolong the old-fashioned 
(iristian tradition and experience con- 
(ning prayer, and will go on asking of 
od that they may receive. It is for 
Sch old-fashioned folk that Doctor 
bunds’ literary executor has prepared 
aother (the sixth) posthumous collec- 
m of sermons, “The Essentials of 
tayer.” The thirteen chapters follow 
Iniliar topics associated with any scrip- 
tral discussion of the prayer life; and 
ts material is chiefly devotional exposi- 
ms of the Bible teaching concerning 
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Giveyour Sunday Schooland Church 
work new power and interest this year! 
Build attendance and enthusiasm with 
new and better MUSIC. ‘‘Victorious 
Service Songs,’’ Homer Rodeheaver’s 
and CharlesH. Gabriel’s Jatest gospel 
song book is now ready for distribution 
to religious leaders, for thirty days free 
examination. 


The men who compiled this book emphati- 
cally state that ‘‘Victorious Service Songs”’ 
is by far their greatest contribution to Church 
and SundaySchool music. Homer Rodeheav- 
er has personally tested every song in this 
new book. He claims that ‘‘ Victorious Service 
Songs’’ has noequal, and his opinion is valu- 
able as he has sung for more than 40,000,000 
people. He is known as amaster in the art of 
directing group singing. ‘‘Victorious Service 
Songs’”’ is his choice. 


Educational leaders in every denomination 
are welcoming this great improvement in 
song book compilation, as its collection of 
songs meets the needs of different age groups. 
Religious leaders are sending in their highest 
commendations asit contains a liberal supply 
of old standard hymns in largetype. It also 
contains vigorous rythmical gospel songs 
popular with young people. 


It’s the ideal song book for every group in 
the Church, with its wide range of appeals, 
classified according to purpose and subject. 


Special Features 


Responsive reading made practical. 
Large clear type, new plates, good paper. 
Children’s section full of their favorites. 


Acollection of new songs carefully selected 
and tested. 


288 pages, containing 311 songs. 


We have set aside a limited number of 
copies of ‘*Victorious Serv- 
ice Songs’ for religious 
leaders. If you areinterest- 
ed in bettering the music 
in your church, we would 
be glad to send you a copy 
for thirty days free ex- 
amination. 
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|GiveThem Victorious cio Songs | 
Theyre Tired of The Old 
Song Books You Are Using 


Rodeheaver || 


This month Homer Rodeheayer is giving 
FREE his wonderful record, ‘Brighten the 
Corner the World Around”’ sung in Hawai- 
jan, Japanese, Korean, and two Chinese 
dialects —to every one who orders 5 other 
Rainbow Records at the regular price of 75c 
each. Just write the numbers of your 5 fa- 
vorites on the coupon below—and mail it and 
get 6 records for the price of 5, 


Send for camplete Rainbow Record 
catalog 
1016— 5 Rat a ie Ae Be (Rowe-Ack- 
ley) Rainbow Quarte 
The Church in the Wildwood, (Dr. W. S 
Pitts) Qa Rodeheaver and Criterion 


uartet. 

1064 —Brighten the CornerWhereYou Are. 
(Gabriel) Homer Rodeheaver, Baritone 
with Orchestra. 

If ae Heart Keeps Right. (De Armond- 

. Ackley) Homer Rodeheaver. Bar- 
fase “with Orchestra 

005—Heab'n. (Negro Spiritual) Mrs. 
Asher and Homer Rodeheaver.Contralto 
and Baritone 

Standin’ in the Need of Prayer. (Negro 
Spiritual) Asher, Rodeheaver and Mat- 
thews, Trio. 

BOGOs Ninety and Nine. (Clephane-San- 

key) Homer Rodeheaver and Quartet 
with Orchestra 

When They Ring Those Golden Bells. 
(Dion de Marbelle) Homer Rodeheaver. 
Baritone with Orchestra and Chimes. 

1047—All The Way to Calvary. (Ackley) 
Homer Rodeheaver, Baritone with Or- 
chestra. 

Calling Thee. (Crosby-Gabriel) Rodehea- 
ver and Mrs. Asher. Baritone and Con- 
tralto Duet with Orchestra. 

1015— ae Half Has Never Yet Been Told, 
(R Hudson! Homer Rodeheaver. 

The id Rugged Cross. (Rey. Geo. Ben- 
nard) Mrs. Asher and Homer Rodehea- 
ver. Contralto and Baritone with Ur- 
chestra and Criterion Quartet 

1066—No Disappointment In Heaven. 
(Lehman) Perry Kim and Hiner Nyland. 
With Mandolin and Guitar. 

He Keeps Me Singing. (Bridgers) Perry 

Kim and Biner Nyland. With Mandolin 

and Guitar. 
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prayer. The final chapter on prayer and 
missions is an echo of the constant plea 
of our missionaries that they be sus- 
tained by a praying church at home. The 
material is well edited by Homer W. 
Hodge. 
GEO. E. BURLINGAME. 

More Psychology and the Christian Life, 


DY Laon ey ims ee ae the King, ete. 
New York: Doran. $1.6 


The title of the volume ale “more” 
because the author had already published 
a volume on “Psychology and the Chris- 
tian Life.” Like all books on metaphysics 
this one will interest a limited class of 
readers; for psychology is not a popular 
subject and is “too deep” for the casual 
reader. In treating it as related to the 
Christian life so many shades of opinion 
and different theories enter that make it 
still more perplexing to the average 
reader. However, this author has the 
knack of writing lucidly and this helps 
the reader. To those interested in the 
subject we believe this book will prove 
to be as satisfactory a treatise on an 
abstruse problem as can be found and 
the problem needs a devout examination 
and study—especially by Christian work- 
ers, not, remember, to accept all of the 
author’s conclusions without weighing 
them. 

H. O. Row Lanps. 
“The Man Christ Jesus,” by W. J. Dawson. 

New York: Century Co. $3. 

Doctor Dawson has made a valuable 
contribution to a theme that never loses 
its perennial interest for humanity. The 
preface by the author discloses the fact 
that the book was written about twenty 
years ago and published first in England, 
but through a series of unforeseen acci- 
dents and unfortunate reverses in the 
‘business affairs of the original publisher 
the book never had the circulation which 
it merited. The Century company has 
made the volume attractive as a sample 
of the printers’ art, and the author with 
rare insight and _ spiritual. perception 
aided by a style of writing which capti- 
vates the reader has made the contents 
of the book informing and inspiring. As 
the title indicates, Doctor Dawson deals 
with the man Christ Jesus. The fourth 
Gospel does not bulk largely in the book. 
The author writes rather from the stand- 
point of Luke who gave the world the 
finest pen-picture of the human Jesus 
ever produced. And yet Doctor Dawson 
indicates in no uncertain way his belief 
in the deity of Christ. But it is deity in 
terms of humanity. The purpose of the 
author in writing the book is told in his 
own words in the preface. ‘My problem 
was to recapture the lost grace of the 
Gospel Jesus and to forget the inaccessi- 
ble Christ of relentless metaphysics; to 
turn the thoughts of men from the occult 
to the natural.” Every page bears testi- 
mony to the vigor and vision with which 
this purpose was unceasingly pursued 
until the author wrote the closing words 
of the last chapter: “It is enough if we 
shall so read the story of the Man Christ 
Jesus that we may believe that he is God, 
not by the conversion of the Godhead 
into flesh, but by the taking of the man- 
hood into God.” 

Joun A. Eart. 
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Laymen’s Sunday 
September 27 


The National Council of Northern Baptist — 
Laymen asks for the widest possible coopera- 


tion in bringing about the general observance 
of September 27 as Laymen’s Sunday. 


It is suggested that besides arranging a spe- | 
cial order of worship for the day, Laymen can — 


at this time render a definite and valuable serv- 
ice by making themselves responsible for 
checking up the situation of the local church 
and cleaning the slate, so far as possible, in 
regard to pledges that may be overdue. 


Laymen’s Sunday is one of the designated 


Ingathering days of the year and this sugges- : 


tion is highly appropriate to the occasion. 


Find out from your state office, which is pre- 
pared to help, how you can in other ways dis- 


tinguish this day and provide a program that 
will make September 27 a Sunday of extraordi- 


nary interest to all the members of your — 


church. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
of the 


Northern Baptist Convention 


} 


] 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion | 


The largest Lutheran church in Amer- 
ica is the Kountze Memorial of Omaha, 
Nebr., with 3684 confirmed members. 
The second largest is Zion church on 
East Eighty-fourth street, New York 
City, with 3181 members. 


L. T. Foreman reports that the Old 
People’s Home, Maywood, Ill. has 
reached two objectives: $50,000 for the 
building fund and $100,000 for the en- 
dowment fund. However the determina- 
tion to build to accommodate 150 persons 
has caused the directors to increase the 
goal for the building fund to $250,000. A 
vigorous campaign will be launched soon 
to secure this. Already several thousand 
dollars in cash and pledges have been se- 
cured. 

Among the surprising results of a 
prohibition which is a “failure” is the 
closing up of notorious drinking resorts 
in the great American cities, places 
known the world over among revelers. 
The infamous Louvre and Techau 
Tavern in San Francisco, Ramos’ and 
the Sazerac in New Orleans, and 
Moquin’s in New York, are examples of 
hundreds of places dead and buried by 
the Volstead act. For so decrepit a 
“failure,” that act has quite a creditable 
record as a grave-digger. 

The mid-year meeting of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation will be held 
at the Chicago Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Sept. 21-23, 1925. The first session will 
begin at 2 p. m. on Monday, Sept. Zi 
This meeting will be devoted principally 
to consideration of the task committed 
to the board for the current year, in- 
cluding the development of plans for 
the raising of the unified budget. Un- 
der the by-laws of the board, the meet- 
ing is open to any member of any Bap- 
tist church cooperating with the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, and all who de- 
sire to attend are invited to be present. 


Several matters of interest have re- 
cently occurred in connection with the 
First church, Kearney, Nebr. For three 
successive Sunday evenings, during the 
Scopes trial, preceding the gospel ser- 
mon, brief five to ten minute construc- 
tive discussions were given on the re- 
ligious, legal and educational phases of 
the case. The first was given by the 
pastor, the second by a leading attorney 
and the last by the president of the 
State Teachers’ college. These were 
featured by the press of the city and at- 
tracted a large hearing. A silver loving 
cup, a trophy from the religious educa- 
tion department of the state convention, 
was recently awarded the church for do- 
ing the most missionary reading in a 
state-wide contest. Pastor D. I. Coon 
has completed his third year with the 
church. On the anniversary of the oc- 
casion there was baptismal service, an 
evening celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
by candlelight and forty new members 
were welcomed into the church. 


The fall rally of the Detroit Baptist 
Union will be held in the Woodward 
Avenue church on Sept. 21-22. Who's 
who on this rally program is announced 
as follows: Rev. Selden L. Roberts, 
director teacher training of the Publica- 
tion society; Mr. Edwin Phelps, general 
secretary of the B. Y. P. U. A.; Mr. 
John Singleton, president of the B. Y. 
P. U. A. and Rev. Morgan L. Williams. 
director religious education of the Michi- 
gan Baptist Convention. A number of 
local pastors will also have parts of 
special interest. Meals will be served 
in the church and all workers in the city 
are expected to attend or “be running 
to catch up with the procession all the 
rest of the year.” 


I Know Not 
By Ipa LEAVELLE. 


know not if 

Tomorrow’s road 
Be dark 
As yesterday, 
Or 
Will some star 
The brighter 
Shine 
To guide me 
On my way. 
I thought my 
Burden 
Even more 
Than I 
Could bear alone, 
But step by step 
I plainly see 
Where once no 
Light 
Had shone. 
Who but a kindly 
Providence 
Could lift this 
Load 
Of mine? 
Could fill my 
Heart 
With gladness 
My way with his 
Combine? 
Bright star lead on 
And upward 
Nor fail 
Thy steady 
Gleam, 
*Till victory 
Glad victory transcends 
My brightest 
Dream. 


- was 42,931. 
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Southern California Baptists aided j 
seventeen cooperative union vacatig) 
Bible schools and put on thirty-two j 
their own churches. Between five an 
six thousand children attended the: 
schools. The average cost per pupil fc 
the forty-nine schools was about $| 
cents. 


Despite doctrinal controversies th 
Presbyterians have had a fruitful yea) 
according to the statistical report rm 
cently published by the stated clerk ¢) 
the General Assembly. Contributior) 
reached a total of more than a millio| 
dollars weekly, or 57 cents per membe| 
The total membership is 1,873,859, th’ 
largest in the history of the Gener 
Assembly, and the net gain last yee! 
Confessions of faith wer 
20,059 more than the year precedin. 
There are 9649 churches and 10,017 mir 
isters, in 299 presbyteries. 


Announcement is made by the South 
ern Railway system that 39-foot rail ha’ 
been adopted as the standard for futur 
use, replacing the 33-foot length whic 
has been the standard for many year! 
Advantages of the longer rail are sai 
to include smoother and safer track a 
well as economies in laying rail andi 
maintenance. As is well known, the wea 
spot in all railway track is the joint. B 
substituting 39-foot for 33-foot rail, th 
number of joints in a mile of track is ré 
duced from 320 to 271, a net saving ¢ 
49 joins per mile. The rails recentl 
ordered by the Southern for deliver 
during the last half of 1925 will be ev 
in the longer dimension. Recent ad 
vances in mill practice and improved de 
vices for laying rail have made the ado 
tion of the longer standard possible- 
Biblical Recorder. 


The faculty of the Eastern Baptis 
Theological seminary at Philadelphia, 1 
announced as follows: Dr. Chas. 17 
Ball, president and chair of Christia 
missions; Dr. William W. Adams, Nev 
Testament interpretation; Rev. Davii 
Lee Jamison, philosophy of religion 
Dr. Harry W. Barras, homiletics; D: 
Arthur Emerson Harris, English Bible 
Dr. George W. Swope, evangelism; at! 
Dr. William T. Elmore, history of re 
ligion and church history. Special in 
structors will include Mrs. W. T. Elmoré 
missions and community Bible classes 
Mrs. C. Harold Thompson, hygiene; El 
wood K. Morrell religious education 
L. S. Brown, gospel music; Miss Grac 
R. Vanaman, commercial studies. Spe 
cial lecturers will include Dr. Frank M 
Goodchild: Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, D 
James A. Maxwell and Dr. Groves W 
Drew. Pres. Chas. T. Ball announce 
that the Eastern Baptist Theologica 
seminary will open for its first sessio 
on Sept. 22. There is an encouragin| 
enrolment. California, Maine, Ohio an 
Illinois are represented as well as th 
nearer states. . 
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(he Baptist Institute for Christian 
wrkers, Philadelphia, opened, Sept. 17. 
Te opening address was delivered by 
Ry. Frank MacDonald of the Logan 
eirch. An unusually large entering 
ess has been registered. Mrs. Martha 
K Lawson Ayer will be one of the 
“— lecturers this fall. 


“he twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
cise church vacation Bible schovl was 
cebrated on Aug. 7 in New York. 
Trty-eight schools were represented. 
D Robert Boville, former secretary of 
tt New York Baptist City mission so- 
eiy and Dr. C. H. Sears the present 
geretary, were present and_ spoke. 
§(3.11 was given as an offering for mis- 
sias. These schools present represented 
or 6000 pupils from twenty nationali- 
tij. 


Yr. P. H. J. Lerrigo of the Foreign 
Mssion society announces that a num- 
b: of the young people who faced the 
ecavention at Seattle have already sailed. 
lia few weeks they will be bearing 
Crist’s cross afar. The simple sincerity 
otheir self-giving touched many hearts 
a:they gave their testimony against a 
bikground of threatened retreat. “Save 
Te Foreign Fields,” an address given 
afSeattle by Frederick L. Anderson has 
bin issued in pamphlet form by the 
Bard of Missionary Cooperation and 
e: be had in any quantities for distribu- 
fii, It is a message that should be 
red and reread. ' 


‘he site of the former Morgan Park 
Botist Theological seminary has been 
scl to the Morgan Park Military 
acdemy by the Unriiversity of Chicago. 
T: property includes five acres of land 
ar will be used as a campus for this 
scool for boys. Although not con- 
irled by any denomination, the military 
scool has always been influenced by 
Botist leaders. The president of its 
dcrd of trustees in Enoch J. Price, 
mierator of the Morgan Park church 
ir one of the widely known family of 
Pre brothers. Four other Baptists are 
otits board; an assistant superintendent 
an a principal also are Baptists. The 
Uiversity of Chicago formerly operated 
h school and in its early history many 
efts teachers were from the old theo- 
° cal seminary. 


he National Council of Congregation- 
churches will meet in Washington, 
C., in October. The outstanding ac- 
4 for consideration will be the recom- 
dation of consolidating eleven na- 
ical boards into two boards. These 
vords represent thirteen societies with 
S:ts of fifty million dollars. These as- 
are in every state in America and in 
ay foreign lands. These boards will 
end over five millions of dollars a 
". The merger plan was drawn by 
‘ ministers, four laymen and four 
(aen, none of whom are employes of 
of the existing boards. This pro- 
2d merger follows somewhat the line 
‘onsolidation put into effect recently 
the Presbyterian body in the United 
tes of America. 


Rev. H. Z. Davis, of Tawas City, 
Mich., reports a growing work during 
the past year. Eighteen new members 
were added, $54 more than the annual 
Apportionment was given for missions, 
and the Hemlock Road church in the 
country was served throughout the year. 

The Market Street church, Zanesville, 
Ohio, recently held its ninetieth anniver- 
sary celebration. Rev. T. Byron Cald- 
well of Rochester, N. Y., and Rev. C. M. 
Eddy of Denison university were among 
the speakers. The pastor, Rev. A. 
Stokes Watson, was settled as pastor 
here in 1923 and is having an aggressive 
ministry. Other pastors of this church 
during the past twenty-five years are 
Rev. R. E. Brown, Rev. C. H. Holden 


A. STOKES WATSON 


and Rev. J. A. Maples. The edifice has 
a seating capacity of 1500. There are 
forty-five separate rooms. The Bible 
school has sixty officers and teachers. 
There are twenty-five organized depart- 
ments in the church. There are only 
seven other churches in Ohio with larger 
membership. 
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Baptist friends are cordially invited 
to attend the opening service of the 
Chicago Baptist Missionary Training 
School at eight p. m., Sept. 22, A spe- 
cial program will be held in the Morris 
memorial chapel, to be followed by a 
reception in the Harris library, at which 
time an opportunity will be given for 
the students to meet their friends. 


Dr. Herman N. Bundesen of the Chi- 
cago Department of Health holds up 
the person who is forever enjoying poor 
health to ridicule. “A verbal or physical 
spanking is often good medicine for such 
persons. Well-balanced work and play, 
good company, laughter, fresh air, the 
right food in proper quantities, good 
elimination and suitable exercise soon 
chase away the gloomy imps that excite 
ill health boasting for the mere sake of 
glory. Let us remember that to be 
sick, though it may not be a disgrace, 
is nothing to brag about.” 


“Men and women of the Jewish faith 
from every corner of Europe and Amer- 
ica have joined together to establish 
what they frankly label a ‘cooperative 
commonwealth’ similar to that set up by 
the leaders of the chosen people mil- 
lenniums ago,” says the All-American Co- 
operative Commission in describing the 
efforts of Zionists in rebuilding Pales- 
tine. The main economic instrument in 
the Palestine of the Zionists is to be the 
cooperative guild, which has already at- 
tained significant results. In Samaria, 
Judea and Galilee there are more than 
fifty. workers’ land settlements with 2500 
tillers working together cooperatively. 
Eight unions of 5000 building trades 
workers are banded together in a Na- 
tional Building guild which owns its own 
quarries and contracts on work, with a 
business already amounting to $4,000,000. 


Rev. John M. Moore of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., enters a protest against a statement 
made in the report of the Seattle con- 
vention appearing in THe Baptist, July 
18. The statement refers to the reports 
on Near East Relief and the Federal 
Council of Churches and reads thus: 
“Why is the valuable time of our own 
needy work taken on this convention 
program and given to outside organiza- 
tions however worth while?” THE 
Baptist wishes to apologize for this in- 
advertence. Neither Near East Relief 
nor the Federal Council are alien to 
Baptists. The time given to both of 
these interests at Seattle was negligible; 
but doubtless our reporter was suffering 
from nervous strain due to the upsetting 
of the entire program by belligerent 
Baptists determined to have their own 
way and in his haste he wrote unad- 
visedly. As Doctor Moore points out 
in his letter to us, if the logic of this 
undigested statement to which he ob- 
jects were carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion each local church in the denom- 
ination would live for itself on the plea 
that everything else was an outside or- 
ganization. THe Baprist supports both 
the Near East Relief and the Federal 
Council of Churches with unqualified 
good-will and substantial help. 
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The Lone Star Fund 


IN 1853 


In 1853 consideration was given to abandoning our 
one station in South India. God spoke to the Conven- 
tion meeting in Albany through S. F. Smith’s poem, 
“Shine on Lone Star,” and the Convention voted to 
continue the work. A great outpouring of the Spirit 
of God followed and to-day the Christians on this field 
number 84,000. 


IN 1925 


In 1925 decreased resources through several years 
have forced the Foreign Mission Societies to contemplate 
abandoning twenty or more stations in several missions 
in order to save the others. This decision seemed neces- 
sary even though in our fields last year there were 19,956 
baptisms. When the announcement was made at Seattle 
the Convention voted to raise a Lone Star Fund of 
$263,662 to save the threatened fields. 


The Vote Will Not 


SAVE THE FOREIGN FIELDS 
But Your Gift Will 


Correspondence may be addressed to P. H. J. Lerrigo, Home Secretary, 
or to Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop, Administrative Secretary. Checks should be made 
payable to George B. Huntington, Treasurer, or to Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Contributions to the Lone Star Fund will 
net count on the quota of your church 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN 


MISSION SOCIETY 


| 
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The vacation Bible schools held , 
Detroit, Mich., by the Baptist chure | 
during the past summer numbered thi: - 
nine. There was a total enrolment | 
3731 children and a daily average atte. 
ance of 2602. The leading spirit in ¢; 
work has been Rev. Ben T. Leona, 
director of religious education for | 
Detroit Baptist Union. 


The eightieth annual session of | 
Coshocton Association of Ohio was hi 
recently with the Clark Towns); 
church. Rev. E. R. Fitch, Revoaael 
Wiatt of Burma and Rev. C. M. Ed: 
were special speakers. Messengers wi! 
present from the following church: 
Clark Township, Coshocton, Dresd,, 
Mill Fork, Perry, Pleasant Hill a) 
West Lafayette. 


Rev. Jesse B. Brown won the “| 
of “the missionary of Washington cou 
ty,’ in Maine. As a‘student in Col’ 
he caught sight of a vision of servi 
that never faded. He went out to | 
a minister to the remote farm, the we 
side schoolhouse and the isolated v| 
lage. He won many souls, became 
great church builder, labored much wi 
his own hands, and influenced wealt) 
people to help the needy in i | 
way places. 


On Aug. 4, the United States pie 
office issued to Rev. James Fran 
Goodman, pastor First church, Im} 
City, Mich., a patent on his self-cinea | 
ing anchor nail. The nail, (or spike), 
a simple device ingeniously construct. 
so as automatically to form itself in 
anchor-shaped clinches within any ki 
of materials into which it is driven. B 
cause of the strong. gripping powers | 
the nail it is particularly suited for tl 
manufacture of crates, boxes, furnitur 
bridges, scaffolding and box cars. 


The following item appeared in tl 
Chicago Tribune on Sept. 3: “The Re 
Henry Clay Miller, pastor of the Maric 
avenue church of Aurora, notified h 
congregation yesterday that he and h 
wife would sell their new home and aj 
ply the proceeds, $25,000, to the coi 
struction of a new church building. Th 
old church burned recently and a ne 
$80,000 structure is now being erectet 
Members of the church were loud i 
praise of the action of the pastor whic 
was voluntary. The pastoral residenc 
is in the best residential section of Auror 
and was completed recently.” 


New buildings being erected by th 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminar 
in the eastern suburbs of Louisville ar 
almost completely under roof and work 
men have done a great deal of insid 
finishing. They will be occupied 1 
January. Norton Hall has a frontage 0 
378 feet and if all sections were pl 
end to end it would extend 722 feet 0 
the length of two city blocks. The um 
named dormitory of five connecting sec 
tions built to form a large court ha’ 
a frontage of 610 feet and if the section! 
were put end to end would extend 8% 
feet or nearly three city blocks. Ever} 
room in both buildings is an outsid 
room. Each student will have hot an 
cold water in his room. 
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| The Lone Star Reappears 


_, T Seattle many tense moments of crisis kept the con- the men and women in charge of raising the money have 
A vention for the first day or two in a state of emo- decided to give a larger number of us the privilege and 
tnal excitement; but no moment of crisis was more sig- blessing of saving the threatened stations. Therefore the 
‘micant than that moment when the chairman- of. the appeal is general. 

freign Mission Board announced that if the Foreign 
‘Sciety were compelled to carry on the work this year 
0 the reduced budget recommended by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Northern Baptist Convention twenty stations 
uforeign fields would have to be closed. 


We like the historical reference to which the appeal is 
attuned. The Lone Star Mission of South India which 
was about to be closed in the early days was saved by 
vote of the delegates attending the May meetings in Al- 
. bany in 1853. The poetry of Samuel F. Smith in his song, 
_ When it dawned upon the delegates that this announce- “Shine on Lone Star,” the faith expressed in the prayers 
mnt contained the plain facts and that the Foreign Mis- offered on Prayer Meeting hill and the vote of the dele- 
sn Board had no other alternative, man after man sprang gates attending the convention in Albany, N. Y., kept the 
this feet to protest against any such backward step. The mission open through which 84,000 converts have since 
vy thought of retreating in an hour when God was set- entered into the kingdom of God. The present emergency 
tig the seal of his approval upon the work in an unpre- calls for. another poet like the author of our national 
clented way as shown in the record of conversions and hymn who will call the Baptist hosts to advance and never 
botisms stunned the delegates and rendered them in- retreat; it calls for prayer as the expression of our con- 
foable of expression. But at length when prayer had cern over the situation and as the voice of our faith in 
bin fervently offered and after certain brethren had the God who answers prayer ; it calls for the giving of the 
Spken with deep feeling it was voted to raise a special means with enthusiastic promptness, generosity and good 
tnd of $263,662 to save the threatened fields. The vote cheer which will assure the Foreign Mission Board of 
ws hearty and appeared to be unanimous. our determination to back up the vote at Seattle with the 
cash to maintain the work in which we are engaged along 


| gif : ; : 
The work of raising this special fund was placed in the ; ele: 
Ai the whole line without break or limitation. 


hads of the boards of the two foreign societies with the 
Stgestion that no time be lost in getting this specific ap- Therefore let’s go. What is $263,662 as compared 
% out of the way in order that the regular program of with the general budget of $5,320,000? It is simply like 
raing the general budget might not be delayed or im- giving a nickel in addition to a dollar. In other words 
ped. Early this month we find the plans for raising this the special fund we are asked to raise for the foreign 
cific fund completed. The advertisement on the opposite mission emergency is less than five cents as compared 
pee indicates something of the work that has been done with a dollar. Let’s get it out of the way quickly. A 
getting everything in readiness for the appeal. The thousand men in the churches of the Northern Baptist 
tcess of the appeal now rests with us. It was our hope Convention can do it in a jiffy. But while we are doing 
it this fund might have been raised among a hundred it, let us get acquainted with the great enterprise in which 
four rich laymen and women. There are surely one we all are partners. Let’s make the by-products of this 
idred men and women among the more than a million special offering of more value than the offering itself. 
otists of the North who could give an over-and-above Out of this special emergency should come a new evalua- 
*ring of $2500 each this year in a foreign mission emer- tion of our fellowship, a new and richer knowledge of 
cy and not be seriously embarrassed. But evidently world redemption, a new appreciation of what it means to 
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work shoulder to shoulder with our brethren who fight in 


the front line trenches while we furnish the supplies. 


Illinois Baptists Demonstrate 


| Feesorens Baptists are demonstrating a new type of 
lenominational wisdom. Challenged by the deficit for 
1924-1925 as reported by the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation, they faced the new year with a sanity that is 
admirable. Inspired by the prophetic laymen and led by 
State Secretary A. E. Peterson, with the loyal support of 
the delegates from the churches they set about promptly 
to meet the situation with corrective measures. The 
board of managers of the convention called a special ses- 
sion of that body. It was held in the Immanuel church, 
Chicago, on May 19, and was attended by about 450 dele- 
gates from all parts of the convention. The large number 
of laymen and women was noticeable. The printed call 
announced, “This meeting is for the purpose of devising 
ways and means by which the habit of seeking to do 
twelve months’ work in two shall be forever a thing of the 
past.” The delegates attacked with vigor “the time-worn 
and dishonorable policy of confining twelve months of de- 
nominational giving to two or slightly more.” 

The day of discussion and prayer ended in the adoption 
of a solemn agreement. There was a unanimous convic- 
tion that this 1924-1925 deficit must not spell retrench- 
ment, going back to a lower standard of giving or be re- 
garded as the measure of the loyalty of Illinois Baptists 
to the program of Jesus Christ. The delegates decided 
that the extra session must mark the beginning of a new 
era of sustained effort throughout the whole year instead 
of the disgraceful two months of hectic scurrying for 
funds in the spring. The goal set included the adoption 
by churches of budgets for benevolences at the very be- 
ginning of the fiscal year; putting on every-member can- 
vasses; remitting all missionary funds to the state office 
monthly ; and, wherever possible, churches were to remit 
one-twelfth of their annual apportionment monthly. Then 
the delegates went home and got busy. 

A study of the report of denominational receipts as is- 
sued on July 31 by the Board of Cooperation is sugges- 
tive. lIt covers the first quarter of the new year and 
shows that the entire denomination gave 96 per cent as 
much for our united missionary program in June as was 
received in June, 1924. But the Illinois convention gave 
a full 100 per cent and added 19 per cent to that. In 
July the denomination gave only 98 per cent as much as 
it gave in July, 1924. Illinois gave a full 100 per cent 
and added 18 per cent under its new plan. And then 
during August when everything is at its lowest ebb in the 
churches, Illinois Baptists not only gave as much as they 
gave in 1924 but added 47 per cent to that as a result of 
their new covenant. Thus this new policy in Illinois for 
the first three months of its adoption not only secured a 
full 100 percent of its 1924 offerings but added 27 per cent 
more. And this while the whole denomination was still 
far below the amount given in 1924. 

Illinois has not reached its goal but it is on the way. 
The results thus far obtained do not represent increases 
through some special and large gifts. More churches are 
reporting regularly than ever before. The wisdom of 
calling a special session is vindicated. The program for 
this year was not left to a committee or to some board 
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but was put squarely over on the churches. For in #) 
last analysis, the churches as such must raise the sta 
quota. Individuals may take responsibility and do the 
best but unless the churches feel the responsibility of pa’ 
ing in one-twelfth of their annual missionary apportio, 
ment with the same faithfulness that they pay local ob, 
gations, the old wasteful system of allowing increasi: 
monthly deficits to pile up at headquarters will go on | 
usual. 


Illinois is doing something greater than paying in mo, 
cash than the average of her sister conventions. She | 
demonstrating that the ideals of stewardship as advocat 
by our leaders in the Board of Missionary Cooperation a 
sane and workable. Illinois is making a notable st 
toward the solution of a problem that has vexed our jea) 
ers, societies and boards for many years. On the pri’ 
eipte of honor to whom. honor is due we congratula, 
Illinois Baptists and believe they are entitled to the hig) 
est appreciation and gratitude of the denomination. Wi 
the stride which they have voluntarily set for themsely) 
they should go over the top this year with their ft 
quota raised for our cooperative budget and pave the w: 
for a more perfect participation in the support of ol 
denominational program next year. | 


The Regions Beyond 


{OD has placed in the human heart an insatiable spit 
of curiosity. We want to know what lies beyon: 
The infant falls out of bed in his first quest. The chi 
will never be satisfied where it is. Man dares death 
glimpse the regions beyond. Amundsen zooms up in 
the frozen polar wastes. The fliers hop off for tran 
oceanic points. A dirigible breaks up in a cyclonic nigh 
But neither heat nor cold, watery wastes nor desert drea 
hunger, thirst, sickness nor death quenches the indomi 
able spirit of curiosity. Man true to a divine impul 
rises when he falls and still stretches forth his feeb 
hand into the night. . 


Christian missions crystallize the thrill of the unknow 
Jesus indicated this when he must go into the next town 
He must visit the regions beyond. At last he said, “Tn 
all the world.” The homeless Paul looks across the tracl 
less sea into Europe and hears its call. The early chur 
scatters to earth’s ends seeking the lost. Planting the ou 
posts for God on the farther frontiers has been an ag: 
lasting tonic for Christly men. God gives us the impuls 
the means and the message. It is ours to respon 
Churches and men who are satisfied with things as the 
are have only a name to live. In reality they are dead. 


Carey pioneering into India; Judson leaving the con 
forts of civilization for Burma; Morrison facing Chine: 
apathy ; Livingston wading Africa’s malarial swamps; tl 
new missionary now on the way to the unknown—a 
share the life of the Peerless Pioneer whose spirit eal 
us into fellowship with him as we seek the great beyor 
where the kingdom shall come. Life is a quest. Its go 
whether personal or social lies in the regions beyond. TI 
call to heroic Christian service awakens us to new lit 
because God himself has put something into every huma 
heart that thrills at the call of facing the unrealize 
God’s grace still waits for every obedient soul that : 
swers, “I am ready. Here Iam. Send me.” 


ob 
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Phe world in Transit 


By U. M. McGutre 


A‘LEAN AND HUNGRY CASSIUS” 
PEADS FOR PATIENCE WITH CHINA 


‘A prominent missionary in China who describes him- 
sf as a “lean and hungry Cassius,” but who .is clearly 
fe irom the infirmity of “an itching palm,” writes, “I 
wnder if you can use your influence on.that page to 
ge poor old China a lift in her hour of need.” Readers 
yl remember that this page has been already utilized to 
fit end as far as the limits of space permit. It is a joy 
tiobserve that the policy hinted at in previous notices 
hein are in full accord with the most recent statement 
o the National Christian Council of China issued on 
Jy 23. The executive committee issuing this statement 
iscomposed of eighteen Chinese and thirteen foreigners 
dng missionary work in China, and all of them are 
pominent as official Christian leaders. It is a carefully 
easidered and balanced statement which all the world 
ozht to-read. It recites a full list of both internal and 
evernal causes of the present critical situation, and urges 
a parties to be patient, considerate, careful, tolerant; to 
wit; to seek for light; to sympathize with China; to take 
iro account the vastness of her problems and difficulties, 
ai to aim at a free, united and politically competent 
Cina. This, it is understood, is the attitude of the United 
Sites government. 


CURCH AND STATE AGAIN 
PESENT A LIVE PROBLEM 


A generation ago it seemed that the goal of a free 
chrch in a free state had been definitely reached in 
Anerica and was in process of achievement in all nations. 
Et suddenly, from Dayton to Shanghai, the very founda- 
tins of the relations of church and state are being ex- 
pred anew. The National Christian Council of China, 
itits statement of the political situation in that country, 
sts: “One of the immediate tasks before the churches 
ai missions is to study afresh and together this whole 
qestion of the relation of church and state in the light 
0 modern conditions in China.” In fact the new con- 
Sousness of community living has brought forward, 
ang with other problems, the necessity of developing 
aohase of Christian theology never hitherto adequately 
edlored, namely, the social doctrine of the church. For 
abingle phase of that problem consider how the same 
ittitution can be at once morally and religiously loyal 
tcdespotism and to democracy, or to capitalism and to 
Siietism, and at the same time proclaim itself the monitor 
0 justice for all nations. 


; | 
TOSE BAPTIST MEN 
AD THEIR VISION 


One of the most prominent Baptist laymen in America, 
Werring to a paragraph recently appearing on this page 
uder the heading, “Twentieth Century Men With Medie- 
v Vision,” writes: “I would appreciate it if you would 
dvelop the idea expressed in this paragraph a little fur- 
tlr, so that we may profit by any suggestions which you 

y have in mind.” It is a pleasure to comply. The 
Clef aim of these paragraphs is to awaken questions in 
U minds of thoughtful men and women. What the Bap- 
a denomination is to see and be and do, lies largely in 
tt hands of the leading Baptist laymen. That they are 
Mving together is an omen of hope. May this hope re- 
Cive a fulfillment that measures up to the time and oppor- 
thity. Such fulfillment must exhibit itself in creating 
biter ways of living together throughout the whole area 
0 life. For instance, 150,000 anthracite miners are on 


a 
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strike. Racial antagonism is growing. Large armaments 
and threats of war persist. It is said that for every ton 
of ‘coal utilized three tons are needlessly wasted. These 
are samples of a large group of facts of vital and ethical 
social import. They are recited without either pessimism 
or impatience. They raise practical problems for which, 
by apparently unanimous consent, Christianity offers the 
only practical solution. Upon Christian leaders in the 
practical world rests the task of finding and applying that 
solution. How far are they applying or finding or seek- 
ing it? How far are they even conscious of any respon- 
sibility in relation to it? With the utmost fraternal sym- 
pathy and hope, such questions are laid at the door of 
the leadership of the Baptist brotherhood. 


CRIME PER SE VERSUS 
CRIME BY LEGISLATION 


Some rogues who feel the halter draw, as well as some 
other citizens who have a fellow-feeling for them, have 
discovered again for specific uses an old distinction be- 
tween crimes that are such in themselves and crimes that 
are made such by particular legislation. The specific use 
made of the distinction is to persuade the people that there 
ought to be an easing on efforts to enforce prohibition, 
and a relatively more vigorous pursuit of thieves and 
murderers. The principle is that the police ought to ex- 
ercise an option and decide for themselves how far a law 
is to be enforced. The argument is fallacious at every 
point. Crime is a term of law, rather than of morals. 
Nothing, no matter how sinful, is crime until the law so 
designates it. Anything, no matter how trival, is crime 
when the law so designates it. Law makes its own dis- 
criminations. No others are lawful. He who counsels a 
partial or unequal enforcement of the laws is undermining 
government. The principle applies equally to murder and 
to the speed limit. If not, what are the foundation and 
the sanction of civil government? 


BEWARE OF THE RULE 
OF A BIGOTED CHURCH 


Thus E. Haldeman-Julius shakes a warning finger. He 
is moved thereto by the Dayton case and other events that 
seem to him to forecast a sinister tyranny of the church 
over the minds and lives of men. Here is the way he 
talks about it in the Haldeman-Julius Weekly: “The 
church is today the greatest enemy to free thought, free 
speech and free life in America. And it is not as if the 
church had suddenly, surprisingly appeared in this role. 
This is the historic role of the church.’’ Well, let us in- 
quire. Is your idea of liberty that of the privilege to 
think, speak and live as you please, without any commun- 
ity restraint? If so your criticism applies to government 
also; you are simply an anarchist, and not a very philoso- 
phical one. If not, what restraints seem to you legitt- 
mate? Until that question is answered, one can hardly 
estimate the value of your criticism. Surely the church 
has some concern about the way men think, speak and 
live. Complaint comes from the other pole to the effect 
that the church gives too little attention to such matters 
and is occupied with pious transcendentalism. Be that as 
it may, to the critic of any church that shows itself actually 
bigoted and tyrannical, one enthusiastic word is due, 
namely: “Lay on!” But when a self-appointed philoso- 
pher begins an indiscriminating rant about the church, like 
a “jitney” evangelist berating “infidels,” judicious people 
smile and turn to something worth while. 
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Shall We Pray>* | 


By LouIsE CoLLigR WILLCOx 


HE man I was talking to was in the prime of life. 

He might have been just a year or two either side 
of forty. He was apparently strong and able and the 
head of a large and influential business. On the credit 
side of life he still had youth and health, and had already 
attained success, and he said, “I don’t mean I’m brave 
or courageous. I just mean that life signifies so little 
to me that I don’t care whether I live another hour or not. 
The game isn’t worth the candle.” It struck home so 
deeply that I could not answer, and when I thought about 
it afterward I asked myself over and over “What is it?” 
“Why is it?’—this strange life weariness, this apathy 
and indifference to what ought to be always a vital and 
exuberant adventure. It is a disease that beset decadent 
Rome and that besets innumerable men and women today. 
In Rome they attributed the disease to too much luxury; 
to the breaking-up of the old religions and the swift 
change in conditions. Men caught the poignant sorrow 
of the old singer: 

But for me their new device is barren, the days are bare, 
Things long past over suffice, and men forgotten that were. 

But this was not an adequate reply. Finally the answer 
came to me. Life, just as we see it from day to day, 
just this rush of petty detail, this whirl of apparently 
meaningless work, is not worth while. That man who 
did not care whether he lived or died was quite right. 
To get up in the morning and face the sun or rain, to go 
about one’s drab and disappointing business, to fulfill 
the dull duties of the day is not worth while. And yet 
—and yet there are so many people poor, ill, unsuccess- 
ful, often like the great Prototype, “despised and re- 
jected,” who love life and live it eagerly and buoyantly. 
What makes the difference? 


Prayer Is Heard 


“Do you believe in prayer?” the successful young 
banker asked his old, worn, ill mother. 

Oh, yes?’ 

“Why ie 

“Because, first place, my prayers react upon me. When 
I have submitted a problem to prayer I gain a new power 
of dealing with it.” 

“That, of course, is just like any problem you con- 
centrate on: you think it out and think of something more 
to do about it. But of course you don’t think anyone 
hears the prayer?” 

“Yes, I do. I think the whole universe hears it. I 
think not a pebble drops into a pond but the stars trem- 
ble.” 

That was the answer. The matter of life being worth 
while is just a matter of shortsightedness or farsighted- 
ness. In the vast sea of space and time we miss results. 
We forget to watch and see how thought of any kind 
makes its mark upon matter. The pebble drops, the cir- 
cles enlarge, the depths of the ocean are moved—infini- 
tesimally little, perhaps without a microscope we cannot 
follow—but yet truly the universe is not quite the same 
as if the pebble had lain still. One’s prayer, the mo- 
mentary aspiration, the devout desire to do the best one 
can with the fleeting moment leaves just a tiny dent on 
the great, inert mass of matter. 

We have lost through too much rational education the 
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sense of a personal God—listening, loving, grieving, he. 
ing. We realize how little our finite minds can comp: 
the thought of a universal Being; we try to prove ¢: 
intelligence by avoiding an anthropomorphic idea of st 
a being. And yet the universe is there, chaotic at tim 
but plastic, waiting to be molded; matter is spread ¢ 
subject to thought, to aspiration, to pleading. Ea 
prayer draws lines in the human face, paints sereni 
hope, and courage; or each prayer unsaid draws lines. 
apathy, hopelessness and faint-heartedness. There is 1 
such a great difference after all in the intelligences # 
speak of God as “Our Father in heaven” and those tt 
speak of “the power not ourselves.” | 


Knowing God 


Doubtless no one holds a very adequate idea of wh 
the word “God” means, from the child who thinks of 
kind old gentleman with a long white beard sitting on 
cloud to Matthew Arnold who coined the phrase ‘ 
Power not ourselves which makes for righteousnes: 
The mental process is more advanced in the one case th 
the other. But the heart that comes nearest to knowi 
this power is the one that feels most deeply the univer: 
response, that leans on it most securely, that believes mc 
in those things it cannot see. Such a heart, such an i 
tuition throws out its line far beyond itself and t 
personal vision, knowing that every effort ultimately rea 
reward; not today or tomorrow; not here or in the ne 
room necessarily; but somewhere in the universe eye 
cause has its effect. Every single mistaken thought so\ 
a whirlwind somewhere; every fine intuition, every | 
of insight calms the storm. 


There are some people who are born into the wor 
knowing all this without reasoning or teaching, or pe 
haps without even working out the problem in wor¢ 
But they know it, and because they feel it they wa 
through life making happiness, faith, security, pea 
wherever they go. People say they have tact, becau 
they do not offend or hurt as they move. But no; it 
just the innate gift of loving and believing, and whe 
ever a man loves and believes life is worth while. 

To a certain author a man said, “I have just read yor 
book and I know now why you said your life had be 
happy. It is because you did not want diamonds ar 
yachts and you limited your desires.’ 

“Not a bit of it,’ said the author. “It is true Id 
not want diamonds and yachts. But I most feverish 
wanted a motor car, a grand piano, and a place in #l 
country, and I never had them. It is all because som 
where underneath, where I often had to search for it, 
knew that it did not in the least matter what I had or d 
not have. It only mattered what I thought or did nm 
think; what I strove for or resigned; what I believed | 
did not believe; how I smiled or failed to smile. I kne 
perfectly well that a rag-picker had just as good a cham 
for happiness as I, and that my chance was as good 
any millionaire’s. Happiness no more resides in thim: 
than piety does. A man is not pious necessarily becaus 
he goes to church and obeys conventions—except in jt 
so far as going to church moves his mind from the m 
terial to the spiritual plane. If it does that it helps hi 
to be pious. Piety is a condition of the spirit; so is hal 
piness ; so is faith.” 
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There are people in the world who are born Christians; 
yople who have in some degree the sense Christ spoke of 
yen he said, “I and my Father are one.” They are con- 
crned first and foremost not with a temporary self to be 
sade comfortable or successful or happy; they are con- 
«med with the fact that every single smile, gesture, 
tought, aspiration makes a difference in the ultimate wel- 
jre of the world. They know, as we hope God knows 
ed forgives, that all human beings are fragmentary and 
ilible; good here and bad there; unselfish and selfish; 
fad and cruel; to be forgiven and helped and loved and 
llieved in as only an immortal mind can compass it. Yet 
j their human way they do a good deal of it. They are 
qpable of being more selfless than most, and as they 
merge from the shadow of self and temporary desire 
fey lift their whole surroundings with them up to a 
snnier plane. 

I knew a man once (I count it as one of the most beau- 
tul gifts this. world has offered me) who lived with the 
ceat and almost lifelong infirmity of deafness. I never 
fard him mention it but once when he said, “A deaf 
rin has to keep on very good terms with himself because 
f is thrown so much on his own society.’ But he never 
lt an encouraging word unsaid or a possible kindness 
tdone. It was a strange and interesting experience to 
ret the people who knew him. If you went to the great 
tilding where he worked and handed your card to the 
tll boy and gave his name, a smile came over that boy’s 
fce. However bored and sullen before, he was glad to 
et that card, to go up to that particular office, and finally 
tusher you into that presence. You might have supposed 
tit a man with such an affliction would have been so- 
clly undesirable. But it was not so. He was in con- 
smt demand for dinner parties, card parties, receptions. 
f not only never said the wrong thing but he always 
sd the right one. People loved him and wherever his 
rme was mentioned people felt warmed and cheered; 
{2 very expression of their faces took on a kind of 
curageous beauty. In the quarter of a century I knew 
in I never heard of anyone who questioned his beauty 
0 character—matched by an almost equal beauty of face 
-or anyone who envied him or wanted to belittle him. 


That Which Dies Not 


Somewhere M. Maeterlinck says that true wisdom 
avays controls destiny, and that wherever a tragedy is 
ajut to touch its crisis, if Christ or Socrates were to come 
i the stage the tragedy would at any rate lose all sor- 
Iness and hopelessness. Could anyone feel tragedy in 
th great death scene of Socrates, as to the last instant 
h cheered his friends, even jesting with the one who 
Weping asked, “How shall we bury you?” “Oh, any 
Wy you like. Only be sure,’ and how his eyes must 
hve twinkled, “that you catch me so that you can bury 
mm.” 

Could Socrates believe for a moment that the wisdom, 
th cheer, the unassuageable thirst for truth which was 
Scrates could be put away under the earth and become 
more than a clod above a coffin? Was there any sordid 
igedy when Christ looked down upon his persecutors 
ad said, “Father, forgive them; they know not what they 
Nothing there but is food for immortal desires and 
€rnal thought. Tragedy lies in slight, perishable things; 
ithe short vision, the faint heart, the circumscribed 
thught. Wherever the sun of the Eternal shines the 
Vion grows longer, the heart is strengthened, the life 
byadens out. 

Have you failed? Have all your efforts seemed in 
vn? It does not matter. Another may succeed because 
ya made the effort, and if you are not self-enclosed that 
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is just as joyous a matter as if you had succeeded your- 
self. 

Believe in prayer? It is the door into the life of the 
spirit which transcends the life of the body and the life 
of the mind. It may not be tied to a form or a posture. 
It may not be even an ejaculation. It may be no more 
than an habitual lifting of the casual thought and flinging 
it out beyond the bound of one’s petty human vision, 
knowing that if it is worth while it will go on. 

There is a tale of a good old woman who horrified her 
neighbors by refusing to go to church or prayer meeting. 
When they came to argue with her they said, “But do 
you pray regularly? When do you pray?” And she said, 
“When I wake in the morning and see the sunlight, I 
pray that the sun of true charity may shine in my heart; 
and when I wash myself I pray that I may some day 
wash in the living waters of innocency and refreshment: 
and when I kindle my fire I pray that the fire of love 
and charity may burn in me; and when I eat I pray that 
I may be eating and drinking the Life everlasting.” 

So, one way or another, we are all of us putting our 
little stitches into the weave of the great garment of liv- 
ing; and the beauty of life itself depends upon the fidelity, 
the joy, the faith with which each one works on his own 
little square. 

But surely there is no world-weariness when we know 
that life, and all that goes to make up life, is eternal and 
that the widening circles of each deed and thought go on 
forever. No arrow is shot but hits somewhere; no song 
is sung but echoes on in someone’s heart; no pebble falls 
but the stars tremble. 


A STUDY of the average pastor’s working day reveals 
the following time leaks, some of which do not ap- 
pear serious when viewed alone but which consume con- 
siderable time in the aggregate: 

Waiting for those who are late to appointments. 

Calling on those who are not in. 

Tedious and prolonged telephone conversations. 

Leisurely callers. 

Forgetfulness. 

Doing work that others should do. 

Hunting for misplaced material or information. 

Wasteful action and activity. 

Worry and nervous haste. 

Work duplicated through lack of comprehensive plan- 
ning. 

The first step in saving time is a development of a fine 
respect for the “littles.” Few men waste days, but most 
of us waste minutes and it is the economical use of time- 
fragments that makes for efficiency. In this day of in- 
tensified competition, when success or failure depends upon 
the narrowest margins, the saving of minutes is worth 
much effort. 

Make a careful study of an average working day with 
a critical examination of working habits and conditions. 
The reorganization of all one’s habits is a task big enough 
to dismay the stoutest heart, but it sometimes happens that 
nothing less will suffice. The preacher’s biggest problem 
is not his staff, his workers, his office or his ecclesiastical 
superiors. It is himself. He may have the best office 
equipment the market affords and paid helpers in plenty, 
but if he has not learned to master his own habits he will 
never be an economical user of time—Roy L. Smith in 
The Expositor. 


The church is full of willing people. Some are willing 
to work, and others are willing to let them—Record of 
Christian Work. 
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The Old Faith and the New Knowledge 


IX—God: The Doctrine of Pantheism or the Incarnation 


By FREDERIC C. SPURR 


VERY religion, ultimately, is judged by its doctrine 
of God. If the God it sets forth is a nebulous being, 
unknowable or unknown; or a cruel being demanding of 
man terrible sacrifices; or a sentimental being who waves 
aside the distinction between right and wrong, then the 
effect upon the life of those who accept this religion 
cannot be other than detrimental. Not only can it never 
appeal to the deepest things in man’s nature; it 1s also con- 
demned, sooner or later, to wither in the human heart 
every true aspiration, and to leave its victims prostrate. 
The ancient religions which have misrepresented God have 
already inflicted this curse upon the world of their de- 
votees. The modern cults which follow in their train will 
end in the same way, when the new paint has worn off 
and the old worm-eaten material stands revealed. In 
Christendom, at least, the question of the being of God 
and his relation to the human race should be quite differ- 
ent from what it is in lands where the gospel has never 
penetrated to any great extent. For in Christendom Christ 
has been revealed, and Christ is the revealer of God. Yet 
it is precisely in the midst of Christendom that the revela- 
tion of God in Christ is questioned by unquiet spirits 
which pass by that revelation and proceed upon a quest 
after God as if Christ had never appeared. 


Four Divisions of Civilization 


When we examine contemporary life to discover the at- 
titude of men towards God, we find, broadly speaking, 
that the civilized world is divided into four parts: First, 
there are the aggressive atheists now a mere handful of 
people, unknown to the world of science, literature, music, 
or art, but chiefly known to the police as pestiferous people 
who publish filthy books, for which offence, more than 
once, they have been imprisoned. Secondly, there are the 
agnostics, who neither affirm nor deny the existence of 
God, but who take refuge in neutrality, with a leaning to- 
wards belief in a “Power inscrutable and unknowable.” 
Thirdly, there are the pantheists—most numerous of all— 
who either philosophically or practically identify God with 
the universe. And lastly, there are Christians who wor- 
ship one God—made known to them in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. But this general division of civilized mankind into 
four companies is capable of a further division. A care- 
ful examination of contemporary thought shows that out- 
side Christianity, the tendency of men’s minds is largely 
in the direction of pantheism. And it would be by no 
means arbitrary if we were to classify men as either 
Christians or pantheists. There are certain religions which 
are professedly pantheistic, and these religions enchain a 
vast number of the world’s population. But of those 
which are not philosophically such, there is none which is 
not practically such. Suppose, for a moment, that we 
allow agnosticism to be a kind of religion; what is at the 
heart of it? An admission (scarcely a belief) of a vague 
power, inscrutable, unknowable, which is behind all things 
and, in some manner, pervades all things. What is this 
but pantheism? Hinduism and Buddhism are essentially 
pantheistic. And Mohammedanism? It would seem, at 
first, as if our classification would not hold here, for is 
not the name of God ever upon the lips of its devotees? 
Does not the Koran unfold a marvelous procession of 
divine attributes? Is there not ever present a personal 
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God? So, upon the surface, it appears. But the mi! 
closely is Mohammedanism studied in its theology and | 
its practical effects upon Arab life, the more clearly y| 
it appear that, despite the eternal recitation of the att. 
butes of God, it is essentially and practically pantheis| 
There is no God to be loved. There is simply a hard, | 
flexible code of laws in the Koran for the guidance | 
life, and a God behind them whose fiat admits of | 
modification, and to which the human will must fata) 
bend. This is only pantheism bearing another label. | 


Tendency Toward Pantheism / 

One may repeat, without fear of serious contradicti| 
that outside Christianity the tendency of religious bel, 
everywhere is in the direction of pantheism. The reas) 
for this is not surprising, for pantheism is the only logi: 
goal for those who believe in the existence of spirit | 
force or an inscrutable power behind or within all pl 
nomena, while rejecting the truth of the Incarnation | 
this spirit or force in personal form. This is anticipati 
for the moment. The position I seek to demonstrate} 
that the only logical alternative for the human mind} 
belief in pantheism or belief in the Christian truth oft 
Incarnation. | a 


There are vast numbers of people who conceive of G 
truly as spirit. They make no shape of him in th 
minds; there are no materials of which they can form 
veritable image of the deity. But a spirit without ec: 
ceivable form cannot be other than a vague presen 
There is nothing in the notion that we can seize a 
make vivid. Hence it follows that the idea of a spi 
equal to all the phenomena with which we are acquaint 
must be that of an expanded spirit. We cannot locate 
nor can we enter into personal communion with it. ‘1 
notion of intangibility is exactly contrary to that of 
accessible personal presence; when men therefore 
the latter and find themselves able only to conceive 0: 
former, it goes without saying that all intercourse W 
God is impossible—at least on their side. To the oy 
of vagueness must be added that of vastness. 
mensity of this “inscrutable power,” this “unknowal 
force,” this great “first cause,” has always impres 
thoughtful agnostics and others who deny the possi 
of human intercourse with it. It is largely beca 
its vastness that Mr. Herbert Spencer pronounce 
be “unknowable.” An agnostic once replied to the 
of a critic who taxed him with pride: “It is not 
that keeps me from the acknowledgment of the o 
God; if anything, it is the opposite of pride. I ai 
conceited enough to imagine that a Being so great 
must be, and behind all things, could possibly be in 
in what a solitary individual like myself chooses 
or to do.” Natural logic leads to this conclusion. U 
person has definite evidence that the Creator really 
for him as an individual, it is not likely that hi 
knowledge or his logic will lead him to this cone 
Vagueness and vastness, then, are the impressio 
upon the mind through a purely natural study of 
And these two things are the very essence of panth 
the spirit of all things is universally diffused; it 
be seized or communed with. Pantheism is the nec 
doctrine of minds that kindle their own torches and 
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t in the search for the Infinite. And the more 
throughly the matter is studied, the more clear will it 
rome that outside Christianity the tendency of religious 
pief everywhere is in the direction of pantheism. 

An expression generally current amongst us is: “It 
rilly does not matter much what a man believes, so 
dhe as he is sincere and his conduct right.” And the 
lf-instructed imagine that this formula contains pro- 
fand philosophy. As a fact, it is a jumble of nonsense. 
Tir what is conduct? A man’s attitude in the face of 
eery relation of life, expressing itself in appropriate 
gion im conformity with the law of his being. Conduct 
srefore can never be simply individual, unrelated, or 
epricious. To be of value it must be harmonious with 
life, and that is possible only as it is harmonious with 
center and source of all life. Which is only another 
y of saying that conduct is bound to take note of the 
lv of God. But this involves belief in God and in his 
lw, a belief of the most practical kind. To say, there- 
f-e, that belief is of no consequence so long as conduct 
‘right is pure nonsense. Belief does affect conduct, and 
‘ aduct is always the product of belief of some kind or 
O1er. 

If this principle be right, it should follow that belief 
iipantheism results in a vague, or a diffused morality. 
tb the facts bear out this contention? Let us not limit 
ts word “morality” to those personal acts of kindness or 
(that correctness of manners which among men fre- 
Gently exhausts the meaning of the word. By morality 
i us understand the sum total of our duty towards our- 
sves and our neighbor. Towards our neighbor that duty 
isot discharged when we have been polite, or when we 
hve helped him out of certain temporal difficulties. We 
@: not perfectly “moral” until our virtue has achieved 
atriumphant force which is equal to the task of lifting 
len men, and harmonizing them once more with the 
tater of their life. “Conduct” which misses this grand 
wk is at the best a veneer, a surface goodness which 
hs not force enough to reach other hearts. In this light 
batheism stands convicted of failure. It bears the fatal 
hirk of paralysis in the presence of the world’s need of 
ryeneration. This. is no metaphysical question; we are 
inthe heart of the practical region. Whatever charm the 
istrine of pantheism, formulated or not, may possess for 
k intellect, it acts as an acid upon the heart, slowly, but 
$-ely, destroying the inner fiber. As a theory it is dis- 
Gieting; as a moral force it is hopeless. The proof of 
Us is written large in history. 


The Incarnation 


_ At the other extreme is the Christian truth of the in- 
fnation of the Son of God. Pantheism, in any of its 
fims, dissipates God, making of him a living atmosphere, 
flough which we thrust our hands but which can never 
$pak to our hearts. The Incarnation, on the contrary, 
)ngs God to our very door. Ina familiar form he speaks 
Kus. He touches both our senses and our spirits. We 
@c who God is. The Incarnation definitely reveals his 
aracter. We wonder whether God really cares for in- 
driduals or whether he regards men only in the mass. 
lie Incarnation settles that also for us. Tormented by 
» sense that something is wrong with us, we ask whether 
W may be cured. Jesus Christ, by saving sinners from 
§ and transforming them into saints, has given hope to 
‘mankind. God at our door—personal, loving, paternal, 
giving, redeeming—this is the message of the Incarna- 
in. If it be true, there is nothing in heaven or earth 
it Can compare with its sublimity. Is it true? 

Happily we are living in the clear light of history. The 
arch has a history, Christianity has a history, Christ 
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has a history. Criticism has established forevermore the 
truth of the human existence of the church’s Head. ' The 
historic person of Christ stands before the twentieth cen- 
tury a living, palpitating figure. The church’s doctrine of 
the Incarnation is also historic. Rightly or wrongly, the 
church is founded upon the doctrine of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God, with all that it involves. Criticism freely 
admits that. The only point at issue is, Did the original 
documents of the New Testament teach this truth? They 
who think they find evidences of redaction everywhere in 
the Gospels are often most arbitrary in their rejection of 
what they are pleased to call the “legendary matter.” 
Anything they dislike “has been put into the mouth of 
Jesus by others.” Such a method of criticism, so un- 
scientific and so unjust, would, if it were universally ap- 
plied, lead us into such a tangle that no man could be cer- 
tain of any event of history. The literary question, how- 
ever, is not everything; indeed, it is not too much to say 
that it is the least of certain great questions which directly 
touch the person of our Lord. There was a church long 
before a line of the New Testament had been written: to 
that church we are indebted for the New Testament. The 
church possessed a spiritual life, and set out certain facts 
about Christ before even it promulgated a doctrine about 
him. Some, apparently, have never faced that elementary 
fact, since they reason upon the assumption that the church 
started with a doctrine to which it fitted its “facts.” The 
church’s life is historic, and, despite all the disagreements 
and divisions which have marred its path, one truth has 
dominated it throughout twenty centuries: without that 
truth it would cease to be the church. It is the truth of 
the Incarnation. 


Examining the Truth 


Instead of troubling ourselves here with the literary 
question, let us attend to the graver question of examin- 
ing the truth itself. In other words, Is the Incarnation 
an unnatural legendary graft brought to the tree of 
humanity from without, or is it the natural fruit of a tree 
whose roots are struck deep in God? We have 1900 years 
of belief in the Incarnation—either 1900 years of sublimest 
fact, or 1900 years of harmful legend. 

(a) Let us begin by remarking the universal fact of a 
real religious instinct in the human breast. Man is 
naturally religious. Back to the remotest period illumined 
by history we encounter everywhere along the route in- 
fallible proofs of man’s religious quest. The forms through 
which this instinct has manifested itself are almost in- 
numerable. At the one extreme there is a silent con- 
templation of the Divine. And at the other stand priest, 
smoking victims, elaborate liturgies and splendid spec- 
tacles. And between the two most vicious and repulsive 
fetishism. Beneath these differing forms, however, there 
is a unity of purpose—men are seeking God, and they are 
seeking him in their own way. It is idle to tell us that 
this religious instinct is merely a form of fear having its 
origin in a dread of ghosts and the mysterious phenomena 
of nature. This hypothesis is but a guess, a mere opinion 
unsupported by history, which must therefore, take rank 
with all other guesses and unsupported opinions. Against 
this opinion we have to place the remarkable fact that 
the religious instinct 1s strongest and purest in those per- 
sons who are the farthest removed from superstition, and 
who, moreover, are the most advanced in spiritual concep- 
tions and in the practice of moral goodness. He must be 
hardly pressed for an argument who overlooks the great 
contemporary fact of high religious devotion, and gropes 
amidst the obscurity of prehistoric times to find a satis- 
factory theory which will explain the Christianity say of 
a Kelvin or a Pascal. 
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It would surely be more to the point to try and explain 
the contemporary fact than to hazard guesses concerning 
ancient times upon which the thick veil has forever fallen. 
Let us then accept the fact of the universal religious in- 
stinct and quest as beyond fair challenge. Man wants 
his God. He has been made for God, and his heart is 
disquieted until it rests in him. 

But what does this instinct imply? Whither does is 
conduct us? To answer this question we must ask another 
—What does any instinct mean? A true instinct is an 
infallible prophecy of the existence elsewhere of a com- 
plementing and satisfying force. A baby instinctively 
cries when it is hungry—the mother’s breast awaits it. 
The swallows in autumn instinctively quit the shores of 
a frigid country, driven by the sense of impending cold. 
The instinct of the swallow acts in a double manner: it 
drives the bird from the cold and attracts it towards the 
warmth. And the warm climate awaits these fragile pil- 
grims of the air. Every instinct has its proper comple- 
ment—the law is universal. We ask then with boldness, 
Is an exception to be made in the case of the highest of 
all instincts? Jf so, upon what rational ground? 


Personality Craves Personality 


(b) The religious instinct in man, then, means that 
somewhere outside of himself there is a complementary 
and satisfying force, which, when found by him, will bring 
him peace. What is this “force’’? Obviously it must be 
naturally related to his religious instinct. The babe, in- 
stinctively crying for food, will never rest until it obtains 
that; nothing else will content it. The swallow’s agita- 
tion never ceases until it reaches the warmer climate to 
which its instinct directs it. That, and that alone, will 
content it. And man, with an eternal hunger in his heart 
for love, can never rest until he finds his home in the 
bosom of that Father who is Love. Personality needs 
personality to satisfy it. Anything Jess than man, anything 
the equal of man will not suffice. Man must look above 
him, not to things, nor to vague forces, but to a Person 
who is sufficient for him. 

(c) The great question for man is, How is he to know 
this Person, and how is he to reach him? The only reply 
that has a chance of success is contained in the word 
“revelation.” Whoever thinks of God at all or makes any 
effort to know him, takes for granted the fact of revela- 
tion, although a logical idea of revelation may not enter 
his head. Before men look above them they look around 
them, and fix attention upon the world of nature already 
given. Of these things they make a ladder, upon the 
rungs of which they hope to mount to heaven. “The in- 
visible things are . . . understood by the things that are 
made” (Rom. 1:20). To a certain point those who think 
of reaching God in this way are right. They understand 
that what is called nature is one of God’s ways of reveal- 
ing himself; from the seen they proceed to the unseen. 
The Bible insists upon this point, and St. Paul, speaking 
of the heathen who have not known of any higher revela- 
tion than that of nature, declares that even this is suffi- 
cient to make men responsible to the God whom they but 
dimly recognize. 

(d) The revelation of God through nature, however, is 
inadequate, both for God and man. It is inadequate 
for God, since through it he can never express his 
heart in perfection. Grand as is the instrument, it is 
not grand enough to enable such a divine musician 
fully to pour out the ravishing melodies of his love. 
It is inadequate for man, since nature, glorious as are 
her messages, can never tell to the heart of man the 
full story of the love for which he craves. An ade- 
quate revelation of God must come through personality ; 
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and through personality alone can man receive it ir 
perfection. Moreover, since personality is only known 
to us through the medium of certain material forms, ij 
follows that a revelation of divine personality must reach 
us in a familiar and an adequate form. Only through 
forms and actions can we comprehend the quality of the 
invisible person behind the forms. We say this or thai! 
man is mean or generous, bad or good, crafty or frank, 
How do we know what the man is—that veiled person, 
who ever works in secret? We know him through the 
forms in which he reveals himself, and we judge him ac, 
cordingly. 

(e) Every man who is not blinded with pride knows| 
well that there is an immense discrepancy between what, 
he is and what he ought to be. There is the sense of 
failure and of sin. Man recognizes that he is far from 
being ideal. His personality is not perfect—far from it, 
And no man expects to find in others that ideal perfec- 
tion which he himself is conscious of lacking. j 

Now suppose a man suddenly emerging from the ob- 
scurity of village life, in which he had spent. nearly eight- 
een years as a village carpenter, and entering upon 4 
public career. Suppose that this man had received an 
ordinary village education. and that he had never come in’ 
contact with the teachers and savants of the time. Suppose, 
further, that he belonged to a race of exclusive people 
who treated all outside their community as dogs. Suppose, 
this man to be poor, without prestige, and possessing no 
authority beyond himself. Such a man begins to teach. 
He selects as his companions a few obscure fishermen who 
accompany him in his circuits. At once multitudes flock 
to his standard. This unlettered man speaks as no other 
man ever spake. Doctors and teachers are confounded in 
his presence. He takes the ancient law, and gives to it 
new meanings—meanings which are clear enough when 
he points them out—and he does this entirely on his own 
authority. His speech possesses a loftiness that is unique, 
and which excels all other speech ever heard by man. Men 
hearing him begin to say, “Teach us how to pray.” He 
speaks familiarly about God as his Father, declaring him- 
self to be his Son. He lifts the veil and exposes the secret 
hidden from the ages. He talks about God as no other 
man ever dared to talk about him. To speech he adds 
action. Every sick and infirm person claims his practical 
sympathy. Women, degraded by the customs of the time, 
are received into his intimate friendship. Abandoned 
creatures, both men and women, are treated kindly by him 
and restored to their lost innocence. For children he has 
ever a loving word. 4 


The Perfect Man aby 


Meanwhile his personal character is put to the severes 
test. His every action is scrutinized. An elaborate sys- 
tem of espionage is instituted against him. No life has 
so fierce a light flung upon it as his. And yet he never 
fails. His bitterest enemies are unable to bring one sing 
discreditable charge against him. His friends and intimate 
declare him to be immaculate. He himself challenges the 
world to convict him of any offence. Yea! he goes fart 
and declares he does always the things that please God. 

This man, unparalleled, as teacher, worker and m 
solemnly declares that he is one with God the Father; the 
from before the foundation of the world he has dwe 
with the Father; that he alone can reveal the Father; am 
that he has entered human life in an Incarnation for th 
sole purpose of setting man right with God. 

This Man, whom we have “supposed,” exists in realit 
The world knows his history. Applying to him the p 
ciple of judging personality through the forms in whic 
it reveals itself, what have we to say concerning hls 
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sonality? We are bound to say of it, that it is unique, 
jul, perfect. Jesus stands in the estimation of all reason- 
pb} men an unapproached, ideal, divine man. He cannot 
eiccounted for by his epoch, his education, his environ- 
ait, or in any other way than one—1i.e., he was what he 
imed to be—the eternal Son come down to earth for 
aa’s redemption. 
'f) Since Jesus Christ appeared, the best part of the 
«id has known God as he was never known before. A 
e conception of God has been created. The teaching 
fhrist concerning God has been accepted even by those 
m) do not believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ. Uni- 
ans, perhaps more than others, preach the Fatherhood 
fx0d, and they support themselves upon the teaching of 
uSaviour, from whom they have derived their notion. 
they who deny the truth of a proper Incarnation, 
Ist accepting the teaching of Christ about the Father, 
cipy a position which is logically defective, for they 
“ive a message from one, who, according to their ac- 
pit of him, has no more authority to deliver it than 
% which he derives from his’ own conceptions of the 
key. If Jesus Christ was not a divine envoy from the 
fenal world why should I believe him when he speaks 
Qertainly of that world? Why should I believe in his 
hing about the Father if he never saw the face of the 
mer? He could have conceived of God only in his 
w consciousness, but why should his consciousness rule 
2 in any way? No one man has any right to impose 


pi all men his visions and views. If there was nothing 


‘rent in his nature from ours, why then does this 
| lie between him and the best of men? How is it 
¢ no one else has dared to say, “Which of you con- 
eth me of sin?” 

Yae dilemma is absolute. We must either believe in the 
Acrnation in the Christian sense, or simply and logically 
ise to believe in Jesus Christ at all as an authoritative 
@ier of mankind. 


| 
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(g) Those who do accept the truth of the Incarnation, 
forced upon them by history, find more and more that 
in every sense it is “proper”. Revelation of God through 
personality was the great need of mankind, and revelation 
through a human personality has been granted unto us. 
An Incarnation was necessary for a perfect revelation. 
The world was not in need of another specimen of its 
own maimed humanity; it was crying out for its God to 
reveal himself and to speak the word of authority concern- 
ing himself and it. And since men have been made in 
the image of God, what better mode of revelation could 
have been selected than that of an appearance in the human 
form? In the Christ we have all that the heart needs. 


The human form strikes our senses; the personality which 


that form reveals touches and regenerates our hearts. 

To return to our starting point. We must either ac- 
cept the Christian truth of the Incarnation, or logically 
revert to pantheism. One of two things is before us— 
a God brought to our doors; One with whom we can 
commune, or a God universally diffused as the spirit of life 
with which we cannot enter into personal relations. The 
future will not be with the pantheistic creed in any of 
its forms—it is impossible. Nor is there any future for 
Jesus Christ’s conception of God apart from a full accept- 
ance of the Deity of him who revealed it to men. The 
future belongs to evangelicalism, freed alike from every 
semblance of priestcraft, and from all Protestant exag- 
geration. Evangelicalism alone can triumphantly point to 
a God of whom we are certain through the revelation of 
the God-man. The psychological moment has arrived for 
a new departure in Christian teaching. Men are fatigued 
with criticism, doubt and negation; they are demanding 
certitude. And the evangelical alone can, in the name of 
God, in the name of history, in the name of science, in 
the name of logic, and in the name of humanity, declare 
a doctrine which contents the mind and brings redemption 
to the heart. 


A Neglected Task 


' By WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER 


NRIGINALLY the denominational college was com- 
7 pelled by the lack of other agencies to perform the 
tions in public education today largely performed by 
a{ universities and non-sectarian institutions. It clung 
oly and tenaciously, it is true, for many years to its 
ary purpose of producing an educated ministry, but 
U by little it expanded its curriculum and its program 
“leet the growing needs of its rapidly increasing and 
pily shifting parish. 
vien came the time when the burden of the duties 
Mh had grown with the expansion of our nation be- 
Mm: too heavy for the denominational college, and its 
#1 failed to extend over the educational need. The 
Hc, conscious that there were needs that had been 
Ti for only by education, and that it ought to assume 
Sightful share of the task, began the establishing of 
al universities. A geographical line might roughly be 
@n so as to include such colleges and universities as 
» Harvard, Columbia, Amherst, Bowdoin, Williams, 
tm, Colgate, Syracuse, Rochester, Cornell, Hamilton, 
#5, Colby, Dartmouth, early denominational institu- 
which by dint of necessity were quickly compelled 
sume state-wide responsibility in education or see even 
€ ducated ministry which they were created to produce, 
‘handicapped by dense ignorance in other lines. And 
‘ell has this wide responsibility been met by these in- 
ions in the eastern and New England states that even 


today there is not yet felt the need of the state-supported, 
separate institutions of higher learning to supplement 
them, and several states, notably New York, have pre- 
ferred to use the denominational institutions as recognized 
media of public instruction. 

On the other hand, as time went on and “westward the 
course of empire took its way,” and found there no ade- 
quate agencies to cover its educational needs, the states 
began individually to assume responsibility in this field, 
and we now have great state universities in all the states 
west of the Ohio River founded to care for the 
education of their respective citizens. These institutions 
were the legitimate children of the eastern colleges, their 
curricula were modeled largely upon those of their im- 
mediate forebears with some slight variations to meet 
their respective needs; their faculties were made up of 
eastern college and university trained men, and their ideals 
were largely settled by this inheritance. 

But there soon appeared this striking distinction between 
the state institutions of higher learning and the denomina- 
tionally supported, if not controlled, college. The former 
turned the bulk of its men into the secular pursuits— 
engineering, law, professional secondary education, 
medicine—and only an_ infinitesimal percentage went 
sturdily towards the goal of religious leadership, and 
these few, not because of the impetus given them by their 
alma mater, but in most cases because of an impetus from 
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within themselves, received outside the university walls. 

The denominational leaders felt this lack, and so per- 
sistently, in spite of the wide scope of the state institutions 
and their tremendous prestige, there have continued to 
exist and grow and spring up accompanying them, de- 
nominational institutions that have thrived largely because 
of the sacrificial devotion of their founders to certain 
spiritual ideals which they perceived were not fostered by 
the more public institutions, and could not be. 

For example, in Ohio, the Methodists are represented 
by Ohio Wesleyan, the Baptists by Denison, the Presby- 
terians by Wooster, the Congregationalists by Oberlin, 
and so on; in Indiana the Methodists by DePauw, the 
Baptists by Franklin, the Presbyterians by Hanover, the 
Quakers by Earlham—and these thriving in the same state 
with the powerful state universities. Last year there 
were more undergraduates of college rank in the non-state- 
supported institutions of Indiana than in Purdue and 
Indiana university together. 

We can recognize other institutions semi-public in their 
character also—technical schools, pure and simply ; munici- 
pal colleges, and others, in which there may or may not 
appear the core of liberal arts. But for the purpose of 
this article, all institutions may be divided into those that 
have as part at least of their definite purpose, the training 
of leaders in the religious and spiritual realm, and those 
that make no such pretence. 

But let us further define the issue which is here to be 
raised, confining our attention to denominational colleges 
of liberal arts on the one hand and public or tax-sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning on the other hand, 
having an undergraduate college of liberal arts as the heart 
of its life. 


Primary Purpose Lost 


As these latter institutions grew in power and widened 
their reach, the denominational colleges felt the competi- 
tion intensifying and in many cases to overcome this 


handicap in attracting students, they have introduced to. 


match those in the state institutions, courses and depart- 
ments for the support and maintenance of which they had 
no adequate funds. The structure of the whole has been 
thus weakened. The primary purpose for which many 
of our denominational colleges were founded has been 
from time to time befogged or even entirely lost sight of 
in the strain of competition for students. 

Now the time has come to raise the frank question as 
to whether the denominational college is justifying its 
separate existence. On all sides we hear the complaints 
“the boys and girls whom we sent to college—the de- 
nominational college—return to us as useless units in our 
church.” “Why are the college graduates less interested 
in the church than others?’ and many others presenting 
the same viewpoint. Now if these questions were directed 
against and confined to the alumni of our state institutions, 
our answer would be ready and easy—the state university 
is supported by public taxation; religion and religious 
teachings at best can have there only an incidental. and 
purely academic place under our laws. We can’t expect 
our children to return with the same emphasis upon the 
spiritual that they had upon entering college, since for 
four of the most formative years of their lives they have 
been emphasizing other and intensely interesting subjects. 
But these complaints are heard about the young alumni 
of our denominational colleges! 

One article affords too brief a compass for any com- 
plete study of this question. But it does give a chance 
to suggest one reason. We have neglected a task. Minis- 
terial students have been carefully nurtured and watched 
and led to the doors of the seminary for their more highly 
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specialized instruction. Biblical literature, it is true, f, 
been and is receiving a new and helpful emphasis in o- 
college life. | 
Of the sixteen colleges listed in the “Survey of ¢: 
Fields and Work of the Northern Baptist Convention” ¢: 
majority have courses in Bible or biblical literature, de 
ing in the main with such subjects as the life of Chri 
the social significance of prophecy, the problems of e, 
Old Testament history, church history, the wisdom lit. 
ature of the Bible, Christian missions in one or two. 
the colleges; a course, which is inspirational and biograg 
ical as well as geographical, offers for consideration a 
study some of the problems of modern missions. ‘The 
courses are given hour and point credit toward the a 
lege degree. But the church itself, as an object of j 
vestigation and study, is hopelessly out of the runnir 
Sioux Falls college in South Dakota in two of the quart 
of Bible work requires a study of the Sunday school a’ 
the pupils are expected to teach a Sunday-school ck 
where that is possible. Practice is given in story tellir 
But there seems to be offered nowhere in the colleges a 
avenue of approach to constructive work in church ¢ 
ganization. _ 
Curricula Is Lacking 


The technique of the church—our church—the prc 
lems of the church, rural and urban, the machinery 
the church, and all that, are nowhere in our denomir 
tional curricula presented to our students as a real a 
vital problem to which they may some time look forwa 
to making a personal contribution. . 

Imagine, if you please, reading the examination pape 
which may be “supposed” to be turned in by the you 
men and women alumni of last year’s class from o 
denominational colleges to these questions: 


“What is the Northern Baptist Convention? Hi 
many societies enter into its composition? Name five 
its chief officers. Who is the chief educational office 
What is its relation to our own church? What is t 
purpose of a church association, and what powers has” 
What are the chief boards of a local church? What < 
the duties of the deacons? of the trustees? Distingut 
between a church registrar and a church clerk. What z 
the separate duties of a treasurer and a financial ager 
What qualities are essential in a Sunday-school sup: 
intendent? What ought to be the relation of the bene 
olence budget to the budget for current expenses? W 
are you a Baptist? Name six denominational Baptist c 
leges. Compare the church polity of the Baptists w 
that of the Presbyterians and Methodists. Name 1 
responsibilities that belong with church membership.” 

Life and Puck would furnish fit columns for | 
answers. 


Yet these are vital problems. We have a right to exp 
that graduates of our denominational colleges who are 
be the laymen leaders should know something of the 
They do not get this information from the homes fr 
which they come, many of them, nor from the denomit 
tional papers they read—college students do not fe 
papers—nor from their association with the local colle 
church—their membership in too few cases is there, @ 
their interest is consequently purely incidental and te 
porary. 

And the possession of such information, as a part of! 
college training, would tend to interest them in the s0 
tion of the problems involved. The time is long P 
when the pastors of a church should carry all or evet 
majority of its burden. Many times the pastorates § 
short; many times the church must run along for mon 
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without a pastor, and sometimes, unfortunately, the pastor 


himself is a man of narrow training, faulty judgment, and 


a bigoted mind. The presence of college-trained men and 
women knowing the problems, knowing sources of help, 
knowing the church machinery and where it needs oil and 
where gas and how to mend a broken part and all that— 


what would they not mean! We do need religious chauf- 
feurs, with sublime courage and persistent conviction, and 
tremendous driving power, but we ought no longer to 
handicap them by neglecting the rest of the task, the edu- 
cation of competent machinists for the machinist’s job, 
and it is not the business of the pastor to educate them. 

Why should there not be a college class where laymen 
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could be inducted into the glamour of the task? Where 
they could be made to realize their possible points of con- 
tact and impact and the glorious “fellowship of saints” 
that depends as much upon the zeal and intelligence of the 
followers as the power and courage of the leader? Church 
work of a constructive and comprehensive character is 
fascinating and alluring. And it is part of the job of 
the denominational college, not only to furnish an atmos- 
phere of consecration and devotion, but to teach the facts 
about the organization through which spirituality must 
function, if it is more fully to justify the statement of 
our master, “Herein is the Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit.” 


Where Is Monday Born? 


HERE is Monday—or Wednesday or Saturday born? 


/ There is a practical side to this question, illustrated 


in the cruise of American army flyers around the world. 


_A newspaper date line—Paramushiri Island, Kuriles, 
May 17—did more to make the international date line an 
understandable reality to millions of readers than could 
numerous chapters in geographies. 

_ This unusual date line appeared in morning newspapers 


of May 17 that had gone to press about four o’clock that 


morning. The dispatch told of the arrival the same day, 


Saturday, at about noon, of America’s round-the-world 
flyers— apparently seven and a half hours after the papers 
were printed! But because the flyers had hurdled the 
date line immediately after leaving the last Aleutian 1sland 
they had jumped twenty-four hours into the future. Their 
arrival was really about sixteen and one-half hours before 
the papers went to press. They had begun to speak a 
different time language from America—their 11:35 Sat- 
urday occurred when it still was Friday in the United 
States. 

_ The traveler for only part of the way across the United 
States encounters our “hour lines,” the places where he 
must turn his watch backward or forward one hour. 

_ For many years ships have sailed westward on the 
Pacific across a similar “day line,” officially the interna- 
tional date line, and so have jumped twenty-four hours 


‘into the future. They must scratch a day off their calendar 


instead of turning their watches an hour ahead. 

_ A moment's consideration will show why your calendar 
and your watch never are accurate from the standpoint 
of our basic time computation. That is, they don’t con- 
form exactly to the earth’s annual trip around the sun 
or the earth’s daily spin on her own axis. 

Paradoxically, if every one kept time in exact accord 
with the seasons and with the sunrise, such time would 
not be of much use. Your time would be accurate enough 
but nobody else’s, unless he was precisely in the same 
longitude, would agree with you. 

The troubles of the traveler in alternating between day- 
light saving time and standard time in the summer, which 
only requires an adjustment of an hour, would be simple 
compared to the chaos if everybody kept accurate solar 
time. 

_ If everybody stayed home and had only news of his 
own locality the hour lines would not be necessary; if 


everybody concerned himself only with his own continent 


the date line would not be needed. 

_ However, many people actually are traveling around the 
world, many more are sending messages halfway, or more, 
around it, and all of us are vicariously circumnavigating 
it in the date lines of our daily newspaper. 

_Consider how this makes necessary an arbitrary day 
line, just as going from New York to Chicago makes neces- 
sary an arbitrary hour line. 


It is midnight on the opposite side of the globe when 
it is noon where you are. Suppose you are in Washington, 
D. C., at one minute of midday on Thursday. At Rangoon, 
Burma, it is one minuate of midnight, Thursday. As 
your watch passes the noon hour in Washington it becomes 
one minute past midnight in Rangoon—that is, the first 
minute of a new day for that place. 


Now imagine yourself at Washington and consider that, 
by some magic means, you traveled instantaneously east 
to Rangoon, changing your watch one hour for every 
fifteen degrees, because every fifteen degrees marks an 
hour line. Should you thus travel eastward you would 
move the hands forward hour by hour, until you ap- 
proached Rangoon at one minute of midnight—the last 
minute of the day you started. 


Now take the imaginary journey westward, moving your 
watch hands backward—that is to eleven, ten, nine o’clock, 
and so on, and you would approach Rangoon at one minute 
after midnight—the first minute of the same day you 
started! You would find Rangoon in the anomalous sit- 
uation of being equally entitled to two times, from the 
Washington point of view, twenty-four hours apart! 

It so happens that our. time actually is based on the 
Greenwich meridian, and the antipodes meridian of the 
Greenwich longitudinal line is in the middle of the Pa- 
cific. That then becomes the logical adjustment line, and 
so has been designated the international date line. Inci- 
dentally, jumping a day in mid-ocean confuses only the 
few people who cross this line in steamers. And _ they 
have plenty of time to figure out how they lost, or gained, 
a day. 

A new day comes into existence the first time then, 
along the line in space exactly on the opposite side of the 
earth from the sun, when the rotation of the earth moves 
the date line past. The first second of Monday is ticked 
off between the Samoan and Fiji islands as the master 
clock at Greenwich ticks the first second past noon Sun- 
day. This is when the first second after seven o’clock 
Sunday morning is registered in New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington, the first second after six o’clock a. m. 
in St. Louis and Chicago, and the first second after four 
o’clock a. m. in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


When it is noon Sunday in St. Louis it is Monday over 
a quarter of the world and Sunday over three-quarters. 


At seven o’clock Sunday evening, when Washingtonians 
are eating their evening meals, or at four o’clock p. m. 
when San Franciscans are strolling in the parks, the world 
is evenly divided between Sunday and Monday. At seven 
o’clock Monday morning in Washington when the first 
hammers of the week are beginning to pound, Sunday is 
giving its last gasp in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. 
An instant later, a few feet to the east, the infant Tuesday 
is born.—National Geographic Bulletin. 
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That Which ‘Abides 


The Devotional Lite 


Whatsoever God doeth, it shall be forever; nothing can be put to it, nor anything taken from 
it; and God doeth it that men should fear before him.—Ecclesiastes 3:14. 


OD deals in the imperishables. 
He strikes clear through the 
temporal to the eternal. He uses 
the passing to achieve that which 
shall never pass. He constructs 
immortal character. He builds 
godly men and women who are to 
die no more. In the midst of the 
shifting kingdoms of this world 
he establishes his deathless domain. 


Things Temporal 


Do you wish to write your name 
in these sands where the next 
billow will dash it out? Then 
scribble away at your little task 
all by yourself. Make your own 
money in your own way. Spend 
it for yourself in your own way. 
Seek only what you individually 
like. Ignore others, omit God. 
You summer people. speeding 
around to the seashore and the 
mountains in your luxurious cars 
—only a few years and you and 
your luxuries will be forgotten. 
None of these fleshly pleasures you 
so madly strive for will prove ever 
satisfying or abiding. 

The highest buildings you can 
rear will soon be nothing but 
dust. Only those who build with 
God the soul of man remain in 
blessed memory. Beautiful is that 
line of St. John inscribed on 
Dwight L. Moody’s headstone at 
Round Top, Northfield: “He that 
doeth the will of God abideth for- 


” 
ever. 


Shall we think a little of the per- 
fect work of God? “Nothing can 
be put to it, nor anything taken 
from it.” 


You and I do a lot of patchwork. 
The letter we write is marked by 
erasures. We start in one direction 
and change to another. We take 
up this plan and later adopt that. 
We serve a certain cause a while, 
to abandon it for our next enthusi- 
asm. 


Part fun it was in our old arith- 
metic days to do sums in cancella- 
tion, putting a stroke through the 
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figure above the line and one below 
the line, until we had cancelled the 
problem down to small dimension. 


Half fun and half sadness it 
might be to go through the record 
of our lives and see how much we 
have said and done cancels the 
other things we have said and 
done. If only we might have had 
one clear idea and kept at it un- 
interruptedly. 


You can have that idea. 


You can take the task Jesus 
Christ assigned himself, the task 
the Apostle Paul assigned himself, 
the task every splendid servant of 
God may assign himself, to “pre- 
sent every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus.” Ours to become workers 
together with God in reconstruct- 
ing human nature by the gospel of 
Christ. 


Lamentable is the decline in the 
number of men and women who 
are willing every Sunday to gather 
their classes in Sunday school and 
train them to be believers in and 
workers for almighty God. 


You are assigning excuses, not 
reasons, for quitting your post in 
the church and in the patient in- 
struction of youth in affairs spirit- 
ual. 

A Mess of Pottage 

You may call it what you like— 
it is selling your souls for a mess 
of pottage, for you. well-placed 
people to idle away your God-given 
hours in the frivolities of modern 
society. 

You have bigger business sum- 
moning you, you sons and daugh- 
ters of the Lord. 

Your miserable little money-mad, 


excitement-mad career, if you do 
not put the divine content in it it 
will buzz itself out, like the gold- 
winged insect of an August morn. 


Why spend yourself in the doing 
that which dies, because it is im- 
perfect, when the universal Task- 
master asks you to toil at his task, 
at his plan, at his direction, at his 
perfect quality? 

Great was Christ’s shout of 
triumph when he said to the Father 
in his life-review prayer, “I have 
finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do.” 


Yes, nothing can be put to it, nor 
anything taken from it. 


Shall we think of the wherefore 
for God’s lasting perfect work, 
“And God doeth it, that men should 
fear before him’’? 


Is it a tyrant we must dread? Is 
it a knockout blow? 


Is it the human that shakes his 
fist or brandishes his weapon or 
thunders his anathemas at you? 


Wounding the Beloved 


I will tell you some one of whom 
you have a deeper fear. Somebody 
you know to be as pure and sweet 
and gentle and tender and loving 
as ever breathed mortal breath. 
Something you are about to do 
would bring pain to that lovely 
soul. You say to yourselijge@ 
could not stand to hurt that dearest 
and most loved like that.” 


That is a hint of the true fear of 
God. 


Coming to a realization of how 
infinite the love and patience and 
care of God in your behalf has 
been; coming to appreciate the 
fatherly heart of God in the self- 
sacrificing perfect life of Jesus 
Christ, you say, “It is too much 
for me to give him added suffering, 
to crucify the Son of God afresh. 
I dare not; I will not.” Is not that 
the purpose of the lasting, perfect 
work of God? “And God doeth 
it, that men should fear before 
lehteel,” 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
| Topics for Oct. 4 


Note: All references hereafter made in 
tise “Meeting Helps’ will be to the fol- 
ling books: “Modern Discipleship And 
Viat It Means” by Woods; “Twelve Tests 
o Character” by Fosdick; “The Man No- 
bly Knows” by Barton; “Gates and Keys 
7 Bible Books” by Robinson; “How We 
Gt Our Bible” by Smyth; “A Short His- 
tty of the Christian Church” by Moncrief ; 
“,asant Pioneers’ by Miller; “God’s Dyn- 
wite” by Lerrigo. The entire set of books 
my be had for $12.45 from the American 
Btist Publication Society. A few others 
my be added later. 

Reference will also be made to leaflets 
oipamphlets which may be had for a very 
sill sum and to current magazines and 
oter books that may be had in most public 
lilartes. It 1s suggested that the above- 
mitioned books be secured, either one at 
ame as needed or all together—either by 
thsociety or by individuals as donations— 
tobe used as a library for the young 
beple in preparing for the devotional 
mitings.) 


‘rom page 3 through to the first 
pagraph on page 5, and pages 7-8, 
9-2, and then beginning with the last 
Diagraph on page 14 to the end of the 
clpter, of Woods’ “Modern Disciple- 
slp and What It Means” gives some 
vy helpful materials. 

ages 1-3 and 14-17 of “Twelve Tests 
ofCharacter” contain something of in- 
teat, 

“he introduction to Barton’s “The 
Mn Nobody Knows” will help you, as 
wl a few other references. Beginning 
wh the last sentence on page 17 and 
0ithrough to the first paragraph on 
oh 23, from the last sentence on page 
6fto page 70, beginning “Gideon” on 
pee 119 through page 123, and from 
21 to 220, you will find some good food 
fg thought. 

_ fake a two-sided billboard out of 
wlboard (in the form of an inverted 
“Y) similar to those which stand in 
frit of stores—the two top sides to- 
“gaier, and the bottom sides apart. On 
-eah side paste a large picture (or draw 
ot) of a crusader. Above this letter in 
‘aly large letters “We want YOU!” 

_ fave this at the front of the meeting 
om, with the American flag and the 
Clistian flag at either side. 

f presenting the lesson, one of the 
81 


Another group member can 
Santer by and be haiied by the other, 
h some such phrase as “Want to join 
8’ The second may evince interest 
| be told to get particulars inside. 
ng “in” he may step up to the desk 


where the leader is and ask for details. 
Then the leader may tell him just what 
is what—beginning with Matthew 12:30. 
The materials as mentioned above will 
help the leader to present “The Cause” 
of Christ. Of course, at intervals dur- 
ing the explanation, the one who seeks 
to enlist may break in with a question 
or remark pertaining to the subject. 

At the conclusion, after the young 
person is “signed up” for Christ’s cause, 
the other young people may be asked if 
they, too, do not want to enlist. 


Migrating 


What?—send twenty-seven live Bap- 
tist young people to a national conven- 
tion almost three thousand miles away 
from home? Yes, that’s just what Cali- 
fornia did. Those twenty-seven dele- 


gates traveled across fourteen states 


with a total of almost seventy-three 
thousand miles, to be present at one of 
our greatest conventions. Twenty-three 
were sent by local societies; two were 
sent by the state convention and two 
paid their own way entirely. Oh yes, 
we took home the attendance banner. 

HOW was it done? Two or three 
went to Denver last year—nuf sed. 
They wanted more to go to Indianapolis 
this year. “Two hundred dollars is too 
much for such a trip” said a great many. 
The faithful few kept pegging along and 
finally the state appointed a transporta- 
tion manager. A special car was char- 
tered, an itinerary through the South 
was laid out, and advertising began in 
earnest. 

At last sixteen were lined up for the 
special. The eventful day arrived and 


the “fortunates” started on their way. 
the 


Those sixteen will never forget 


Revelation 


The night was dark and the 


shadows spread 
Far as the eye could see: 


I stretched my hand to the human 
Christ 


And he walked through the dark 
with me. 

Out of the dimness we came at 
length, 

Our feet on the dawn-warmed sod: 

And I saw by the light in his won- 
drous eyes. 

That I walked with the Son of 
God. 


blessings and fellowship of that trip. 
Every morning and evening we had a 
devotional period. Through the hum 
and roar of the train we lifted our voices 
and hearts in praise to him, our Saviour. 
A quartet was organized and sang often. 
Fervent prayers were offered morning 
and evening by each of the sixteen for 
the convention and themselves, that they 
might be able to fulfill their obligations 
as delegates. Christ’s protection was 
only too evident to everyone many times 
on the trip. Especially was it so when 
we were saved from running head on 
into a washout down in Texas. It was 
then as never before that we realized the 
value of prayer and knew whose hand 
was on the throttle of our great train. 

We had fun galore on the train, too. 
Games, singfests, feeds—almost every 
time the train stopped long enough to 
get off, the boys would carry back a 
great big, juicy, ice cold watermelon. 
Parades through the entire train with 
songs and yells cheered up others be- 
sides ourselves. Oh, I mustn’t forget 
to mention the “frog hunt” down in 
Texas while the washout was mended! 
Upon retiring, many a scream issued 
from the “lowers” occupied by the fair 
sex, followed by a parade of frogs hop- 
ping bewildered down the aisles. 

At New Orleans we were entertained 
in true southern style all day the Sun- 
day we were there. It will be a long 
time before we forget their courtesies 
to us. 


And the convention itself! You should 
have heard our group testify as to its 
good, that last Sunday morning in our 
devotional period. You'd have heard 
how some are going to give full time 
service for Christ, how others are going 
to live wholly for Christ, no matter what 
their life work might be. 

Our threefold purpose in going to this 
great convention was, we feel, realized, 
and the results—who can tell? We dis- 
covered many leaders in our group and 
through conference and session they re- 
ceived helpful training. Inspiration and 
enthusiasm and courage we received to 
carry on our work another year in a 
better way than it was done last year. 
And last, we claimed the convention for 
Los Angeles in 1926—through adver- 
tising and consistent cooperation on the 
part of every delegate. 


Was it worth while? Were our two 
hundred dollars well spent? Every 
delegate to this convention will testify 
to the value of such a trip. We know 
the effort will prove profitable. The 
friends we made, the joy we experienced, 
the closer communion with Christ, the 
enlargement of our vision—surely these 
will lead to greater kingdom accomplish- 
ments! 

—Etsiz M. RAMBO. 
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Camping in the Mountains 
By J. BroucHAM WALLACE, JR., AND 
Rosert A. WALLACE 
(Continued from last weck ) 

Aq Basse is the tree that Old Bill Hard- 

ly told me about. He said that 
you turn off to the left and go about a 
hundred yards and there he said we 
would find a wonderful site for a camp. 
He camped up here five years ago and 
he has come back every year since then. 
His camp is about two miles to the right 
of where ours is going to be,” said Tom, 
as, calling Bert and telling the others 
to wait there until he came back, he 
started off from the trail with Bert right 
behind him. In a few minutes Bert re- 
turned, and leading the burros he told 
the boys to follow him. 

After walking about a hundred yards 
they came to a small clearing where 
Tom was busy cutting away what few 
bushes had grown since the last camper 
had left. As they approached, he took 
a strong rope from the pack on his back, 
and stretching it between two trees, a 
distance of about fifty feet, he told them 
to picket their horses and then groom 
them while he and Bert started to raise 
one of the tents. Then they had supper 
and sat around the camp fire, talking. 
At nine o’clock four very tired boys 
crept into the tent and went to sleep 
planning to erect the other tents and 
complete the camp the next morning. 


CHAPTER IV 
Bill Hardly’s Story 


Joe was awakened by the neighing of 
the ponies. He aroused the others and 
Bert cooked breakfast. 

After breakfast they erected the other 
tents and deposited the things in them. 

When the camp was finished it looked 
very homelike. There were the three 
tents in a circle facing the campfire. One 
tent was for Tom and Bert, another for 
Joe and Stuffy, while the third was a 
sort of storehouse. To one side, about 
ten yards, was the picket line where the 
ponies and burros were tethered. In 
each of the sleeping tents a rifle was 
kept; in Tom’s tent a revolver. In the 
storing tent there were four bows with 
plenty of arrows, both flint and blunt. 

When the camp was completed Tom 
and Joe went exploring, while Bert and 
Stuffy stayed to guard the camp. Bert 
sat down and started to read, and Stuffy 
began remembering how Bert had 
laughed at him when he upset the ped- 
dler’s cart. He picked up Bert’s hat 
which was by his side and took out a 
little thin rubber bag from his pocket. 
Then he went to the storing tent and 
took out a tin of condensed milk which 
he diluted. Then he filled the little rub- 
ber bag and put it in Bert’s hat, where 
it fitted exactly, so he tied it there. 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


“Now for the fun,” he said to himself, 
as he laid the hat down by Bert, who 
was so busy reading that he did not even 
look up. 

“I’m going to fix dinner because it’s 
about time for the others to come,” said 
Stuffy, as he got up and started to carry 
out his plan. Ten minutes later he heard 
Tom shout and looking up saw him ap- 
proaching, carrying a rabbit, followed 
by Joe, carrying two more. With them 
was a man who looked to be about fifty- 
five years of age. He was tall and sturdy 
and looked like a real mountaineer. ~ 

“Let me introduce you to Mr. Bill 
Hardly who is going to camp with us 
this summer,” said Tom, as he laid down 
the rabbits. Bert picked up his hat and 
put it on. There was a short snap and 
as he shook hands with Old Bill some- 
thing white began to trickle down his 
face. Soon his whole face was white and 
Stuffy was laughing so hard that, though 
the others were laughing too, Bert sus- 
pected that Stuffy was responsible, so 
the last Tom and Joe and Mr. Hardly 
saw of them Stuffy was rushing through 
the woods with Bert right behind, the 
milk streaming down his clothes. 

After running about a hundred yards, 
and just as Bert was catching up with 
him, Stuffy’s foot caught in a decayed 
log and he pitched headlong. Bert was 
so close that though he missed the log, 
he stumbled over Stuffy and rolled over 
and over. He was on his feet in an in- 
stant, however, and looked for Stuffy. 
But Stuffy was nowhere to be seen. 
Bert looked in every direction, but there 
was no sign of Stuffy. There was a 
little slope to one side with some under- 
brush at bottom, but Bert thought no 
one could be hidden from view behind 
it. He decided to call the others and 
they came on the run. They were as 


About the Authors 


Some time ago you will remem- 
ber my telling you that I was sure 
every blessed one of you had a 
story of some kind hidden in your 
desk (or in your head, unwritten!), 
which it would be great fun to have 
printed on our page. This sum- 
mer two boys who go to Minne- 
waska confessed that they had such 
a story and although one of them 
is now in Dartmouth college and 
the other in high school, I managed 
to persuade them to overcome their 
tremendous modesty and—here’s 
the story! Brougham was thirteen 
at the time he wrote it, and Robert 
nine. I knew you would enjoy it 
better with this little ‘“Who’s 
Who.”—M. T. A. 


much surprised as he had been. Ty 
all looked for about ten minutes and | 
almost given up hope when there cae 
a faint moan from the direction of ¢ 
ravine. They all rushed down the sle>, 
nearly falling over one another in tli; 
efforts to reach the bottom the fit, 
There, in a ditch, lay Stuffy moaning 4 
holding his ankle. 
“He has sprained his ankle, I gue” 
said Tom and under Bill Hardly’s di: 
tions they carried Stuffy back to cai), 
There they bathed and bandaged his - 
kle and then hurried out to eat dinr 
which was cold by this time. Bull 
warmed it up as best they could and ¢ 
it. They were so hungry that they cod 
have eaten anything no matter how cd 
it was. While they were eating Bi, 
with the help of Stuffy, told the oths 
about the man who had been spying ql 
them and how by a lucky chance he !d 
run away without doing any damage. 
“T wonder who he could have been, |~ 
Hardly 27 
“Don’t call me Mr. Hardly. Just \l 
me Bill. But about that man—I dt 
know who he is, but he might be one f 
that outlaw band that does so much dé 
age and causes so much trouble. ‘e 
band came here about three years a), 
with three or four men, but now e& 
sheriff thinks there are about eight ni 
altogether, from what he can judge y 
the horses’ tracks. The night before) 
came they raided the jewelry shop :! 
railroad station at Fredsburg and stola 
lot of valuables, tickets, and so fo, 
but when the sheriff and his po: 
reached the river the trail disappeat|, 
just as it always had done. I thx 
I’ll go down there to the river some ti? 
soon, if there’s another raid so I ii 
look over the trail.” dq 
“Do you think some of us could) 
with you, if you go?” asked Tom. | 
“Sure, if you want to,” answered BP. 
“Well, I’ll have to go now and get so’ 
of my baggage. Do any of you want) 
come with me? I would be very mi! 
obliged if you would!” | 
So it was agreed that Tom and B 
should return with Bill to his camp ¢! 
help him move his belongings. Ina 4) 
minutes they left the camp and plunj! 
into the woods at the right of it. 
(To be continued) | 
pry) see 2 
Do you remember the attractive ché 
posters devoted to the golden anniv 
sary projects which were displayed 
Seattle? These are available for use) 
large meetings and can be secured. 
writing to the Steriopticon Departme 
276 Fifth Ave., New York. If youw 
to present the projects and have yé 
church members participate in this ho’ 
mission enterprise, send for the ¢ 
and some literature. 
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Boston Letter 
By CHARLES H. WATSON 
Ocean Park 


- Undoubtedly the summer headquarters 
of our active New England Baptists is 
a@eecean Park. Virtually it is a part 
of Old Orchard on the coast of Maine, 
but is as distinct from that center of 
conglomerate revelry as can be imagined, 
though but a little more than a mile 
separates them. The radical differences 
that widen the separation make Ocean 
Park such a growing attraction to live 
and interested Baptists—many of them 
have come to anticipate the summer be- 
cause they anticipate Ocean Park. 


The Old Foundation 


For nearly fifty years there had been 
consolidating on that beautiful coast a 
Christian foundation. Our Free Baptist 
brethren were first on the ground as 
planners and builders, and when a dozen 
years ago, Baptists and Free Baptists 
discovered that they had melted to- 
gether, naturally Ocean Park came in for 
expansion in strength and varied activ- 
ities, as it became the glowing summer 
center of the united Baptist teachers and 
workers. 

Every year the conference attracts a 
larger company. And it is a choice com- 
pany. This year it was the largest com- 
pany. As one said who knows, “it was 
as large as it ought to be!” He had in 
mind the principle of selection. The idea 
and the ideal of the conference is not 
-pleasure-seeking, but pleasure in king- 
dom study and kingdom service, joy in 
the most profitable and inspiring oc- 
-cupation, with the company of wind 
and sea, and balmy summer, and freedom 
both to work and to play. 

’ 


| Generalship 


| No one would deny Dr. F. F. Peterson, 
‘and such lieutenants as Clarence B. 
Mitchell, Miss Gertrude Hartley, Wayne 
_M. Shipman, and other willing and com- 
detent helpers, the credit of such a re- 
markable development in worthy and 
lappy summer study as that in Ocean 
Park. The plan is never interested in 
‘popularity,” or in crowds, but in worth- 
while Christian study, and in those who 
want it, and who want leaders who lead, 
ind teachers who teach. The entire 
itmosphere and spirit of Ocean Park 
ittests a real and high success. Inter- 
‘st is constant and kindling, responsive- 
less is alert, leaders and teachers outdo 
hemselves, and whatever frolics get 
nto the free and leisure hours of the 
lays, all accept. as their right, after the 
enseness of high and continuous oc- 
supation. 

Henry Bond 

_ Death is certain to bring us our an- 
nual shock of vacation surprise. That 
ve were not prepared for it was proved 
© us again when the passing on of 
denry Bond filled us with a sudden 


sadness. We had not realized that he 
was in his seventieth year, so full was 
he of youth, enthusiasm and laborious 
kingdom interests, added to his large 
business cares. As an outstanding and 
devoted layman in New England, Mr. 
Bond belonged in the class of Stephen 
Greene, Charles C. Barry, Edward H. 
Haskell and Emery B. Gibbs. He was a 
cheery, optimistic, willing-hearted, and 
brotherly servant of the Master. Al- 
ways it was good to catch the radiance 
of his face, enjoy his kind and hearty 
voice, and share his wholesome consecra- 
tion. It is not easy to appraise the value 
of such men to us in our kingdom tasks. 
Continually do they surprise us with their 
working power, as they put their 
strength under our burdens as well as 
under their own. Usually both in council 
and on the platform, Henry Bond said 
“come’—with authority and inspiration. 
He had the sweetness of the real con- 
servative who kept his own faith, and 
who allowed his brethren to keep theirs, 
while all labored together. New Eng- 
land Baptists will miss him most, for he 
was especially their own. 
Tightening up 

September is a time for pulling up the 
belt after the sag of the summer. The 
slackening seems to grow apace, and 
sometimes gets unconsciously humorous. 
Some churches give even the bulletin 
board a rest, as though even with “sup- 
plies,” nothing in particular is to be ex- 
pected, The writer passed one church 
that stopped itself, but kept the bulletin 
board going all summer with this legend: 
“Jesus said—‘Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ This church is closed 
until September 13.” 


Thank God for a bracer! September 


Three Hills 


GEEES is a hill in England, 
Green fields and a school I 
know, 
Where the balls fly fast in summer, 
And the whispering elm-trees 
grow, 
A little hill, a dear hill, 
And the playing fields below. 


There is a hill in Flanders, 
Heaped with a thousand slain. 
Where the shells fly night and 

noontide 
And the ghosts that died in vain— 
A little hill, a hard hill 
To the souls that died in pain. 


There is a hill in Jewry, 
Three crosses pierce the sky, 
On the midmost He is dying 
To save all those who die. 
A little hill, a kind hill 
To souls in jeopardy. 
—Everard Owen. 


is a bracer. After the long slack of the 
summer, your welcome for September is 
a sort of self-girding. All the ozone and 
recreating energy that you have been 
storing away, seems to put you on the 
tiptoe of readiness for what is sure to 
come. There is something else certain 
besides death and taxes: Work. And too 
protracted play makes us want it. This 
was a colloquy with a northern man 
whose business had permanently strand- 
ed him in the city of Mexico: “What a 
wonderful climate you have here!” “Yes,” 
he answered, “altogether too wonderful, 
and there come times when you perfectly 
ache to grab a snow shovel and work 
in the teeth of a blizzard!’ Well, we 
are not in Mexico, but vacation brings 
September, September the shovel, and 
with winter near at hand, blizzards can 
be depended upon. 


Two Rivals 


As attention compellers, crime keeps 
pace with the auto. One has as great 
variety as the other, is as full of the 
unexpected, and supplies as many vic- 
tims. It is the same in all American 
latitudes. By some process of our own, 
we are evolving new types of trans- 
gressors, who are just as hard as the 
way they take. Some experts tell us 
we are getting too panicky on the sub- 
ject, others that judges and people are 
too mushy to the law-breaker, others 
that we make so many laws that we 
can neither keep them nor keep track 
of them, still others that we allow al- 
most a free distribution of dcadly 
weapons to those who would rob us, or 
kill us, if we object. 

When some new crime _ suddenly 
horrifies us, we are amazed at the num- 
ber of “suspects” that the police comb 
out of our quiet neighborhoods, each of 
whom has a “record,” and is on “parole” 
either for banditry or man-slaughter. 
Even if we are not “panicky,” we are 
compelled to sit up and do some thinking 
of our own. This we shall probably do, 
until thinking, like some other good 
habits, goes out of fashion. 


Raising a Question 

We wonder if there is a deep cause 
under all this, which we ignore, while 
we make laws, break them, and often get 
broken ourselves. So frequently is in- 
sanity pleaded for the abnormal criminal 
that it begins to raise a question—how 
large a proportion of us moderns are 
sane anyhow? How much longer can the 
sane among us remain so, under the 
terrific strain and burden which present 
conditions put upon a human organism 
never designed or intended to bear them? 
The old claim that civilization is only the 
way back either to barbarism or the 
madhouse, is being recalled by many. 
The pagan world was a crazy world. Is 
there a diviner way of escape from im- 
pending catastrophe than any which 
our “experts” are wont to open to us? 
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The Associations 

Soon our fall meetings will be in full 
tide. They hasten the “pulling up of 
the belt,” and greatly help in starting 
the church activities with purpose and 
vigor. Grateful stories ofsachievement, 
and inspiring messages and incitements, 
are golden in their timeliness, in Sep- 
tember and October. 


Pacific Coast Letter 


By LEonarpD W. RILEY 


Perhaps some of the readers of THE 
Baptist have missed my letters in the re- 
cent issues of our national paper anda 
some of those I seek to serve have won- 
dered why their material has not been 
used. These letters have been made pos- 
sible because of the assistance of an effi- 
cient secretary who has graced my office 
for the past five years. Early in July 
her services ceased in order that she 
might prepare for an event which took 
place in the president’s house on August 
3, when the president united her—Miss 
Helen Skinner, Linfield college, 1923—in 
marriage to Mr. John R. Crump of the 
same class. Her place was not filled 
until Sept. 1. No secretary coupled with 
vacation days—this I trust will provide 
sufficient explanation for my seeming 
neglect of duty. Henceforth I shall do 
my best to pass on all the news with 
which my brethren supply me and do it 
in a reasonable space of time. 

Approval 

Words of appreciation are seldom out 
of place and are all too often withheld. 
Often too we are in doubt as to the 
proper attitude toward them. These let- 
ters of mine are written for the good 
of the cause and with no expectation of 
reward in the way of appreciation. 
When such words come, however, they 
are welcome and serve to strengthen 
confidence. My good friend Dr. James 
W. Ford of Eugene, formerly principal 
of Pillsbury academy, has put in words 
a thought in this connection which every 
reader of mine will appreciate as much as 
I do myself. He writes: “I want to 
thank you for your kindly words of ap- 
preciation in your letter to THE BAPTIST. 
We all like approval, it is no weakness, 
just normal regard for the opinions of 
our friends.” I should like to hear from 
anyone who can improve on that state- 
ment. 

Baptists At Mount Hermon 

Doctor A. W. Rider was the Baptist 
speaker on the program of the Mount 
Hermon Federate School of Missions in 
California this year. His subject was 
“The Changeless Christ for a Changing 
World.” On the committee of the board 
which conducts this school Baptists are 
represented by Mrs. C. W. Brinstad and 
Mrs. G. L. Snyder of San Francisco and 
Mrs. J. M. Davis and Mrs. R. E. Beach 
of Oakland. Mrs. Helen B. Montgom- 
ery’s book, “Prayer and Missions” was 
taught by Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich, 
formerly a missionary in Mesopotamia 
and later connected with the Near East 
Relief in Constantinople. 

The National Council of Women for 
Home Missions was represented by Mrs. 
John Ferguson of New York, the presi- 


dent of the council, and Mrs. Philip M. 
Rossman of New York, chairman of the 
committee on summer schools. The 
former lectured on the book ‘Peasant 
Pioneers” and the latter on methods and 
church federations. Other speakers were 
Dr..M. A.- Rader of Los Angeles, Rev. 
Allen Hunter-and Mrs. Colby, a mission- 
ary from West China and Tibet. 
Pastoral Changes 

Rev. Charles H. Blom removes from 
Ontario, Oregon, to Springfield in the 
same state—Rev. W. T. S. Spriggs is the 
new pastor at Kelso, Wash.—Rev. J. L. 
Peringer removes from South Bend to 
Colfax, Wash.—Rev. J. E. Bordner is 
now at Steptoe, Wash., having resigned 
at Polson, Mont.—Rev. A. B. Morris is 


now at Ellensburg, having recently 
closed his work at Oakesdale, Wash.— 
Rev. Charles McHarness removes from 


the Liberty Park church, Spokane, to the 
First church, Lewiston, Ida. 
Dr. W. C. Bitting in Seattle 

The First church, Seattle, Wash., had 
the rare privilege during August of hear- 
ing Dr. W. C. Bitting while Doctor 
Bailey was on his vacation. Doctor Bit- 
ting has given forty-four years of service 
as pastor and has been the corresponding 
secretary of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention since its organization. Two of 
his topics were: “The Source of Soul 
Rivers” and “The Personal Religion of 
Jesus.” 

The Brougher Trio 

For many years past Dr. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher and his family have spent their 
vacations at Gearhart, one of the many 
beautiful seaside resorts of Oregon. 
This custom has enabled them to keep in 
touch with their many friends in this 
state. During the month of August the 
White Temple, Portland, was supplied 
by Doctor Brougher and his two preach- 
er sons, Russell and James. One Sunday 
all three of them were in the pulpit. On 
another James and his father debated the 
question as to what each owed to the 
other. Russell and James each had a 
Sunday to himself. In this way Dr. T. J. 
Villers, pastor of this great church, pro- 
vided for largely attended services during 
his vacation. It was an arrangement 
that worked only good to all concerned. 
Doctor Villers will not find it necessary 
to build up again his congregations after 
the usual slump experienced in so many 
instances. The crowds were kept com- 
ing! 


Memorial to President Ernest 
Dewitt Burton 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
Baptist Theological Union 
July 6, 1925 

The death of Pres. Ernest Dewitt Bur- 
ton on May 26, 1925, removed from the 
world of education a great educator and 
administrator, from the field of scholar- 
ship a great thinker and writer, and 
from the Baptist denomination a great 
and inspiring leader. It is appropriate 
that the trustees of the Theological. union 
who induced him to leave his position 
at Newton Center and to enlist in the 
new educational enterprise at Chicago 
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should express their appreciation of h 
services, their high opinion of his cha 
acter, their sorrow that his career hi 
ended. For beyond all the loss su) 
tained in many spheres of notable us) 
fulness, we who were his intimate frien¢ 
and fellow-laborers feel that his deat 
is a personal loss. It is the passing ¢ 
a beloved comrade, the severing of lon 
knit ties of affection. For even aboy 
and beyond his high achievements 
scholarship, his victories of triumphat) 
leadership, Doctor Burton was a below) 
friend whose uprightness, honesty an) 
sincerity compelled friendship. To kno 
him enkindled admiration, to know hit 
as so many of this group knew him fe 
years, forged unbreakable chains 
friendship. 


Doctor Burton came to the universif} 
in 1892. By a standing vote he ss 


me 
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elected by this board on March 28, 189; 
as professor of New Testament inte 
pretation, and by the board of trustee 
of the university as professor of Ney) 
Testament Greek the following day 
From that day until his death he was th! 
enthusiastic, work-compelling react 
the diligent! painstaking student, the | 
operating, efficient administrator. 
whatsoever work he was assigned, F| 
whatsoever new task he gave hims@l 
he devoted to it a whole-hearted zea 
a comprehending mind, and a tirelés 
energy. Although never trained as aij 
administrator of a library, by travel, ob: 
servation, aptitude in selection of assis 
tants he planned a huge library building 
superintended its construction, organize 
the library itself until it became one oO 
the outstanding university libraries of thi 
country. His work in connection witl 
the university library was characteristi 
of every service he performed—it wa: 
done conscientiously and_ intelligentl 
after thorough study of its problems, 1: 
was done with patience and consideratior 
of the feelings and qualifications of othe: 
people, it was done with joy in the doing 

It was in the divinity school, however 
that Doctor Burton made his reputatior 
as teacher and scholar; indeed, it was i 
the grinding detail of the class-room ane 
in the long years of patient researel 
in the study that he must have developec 
those characteristics of efficient leader 
ship which made memorable the brilliant, 
crowning years of his life.: How zealous- 
ly he carried on his research in his par- 
ticular field and how large was the out 
put of his scholarly pen, are recognized 
not only by privileged associates, but by 
many thousands of the common people 
who benefited by his helpful works. 
Dean Mathews has well characterized 
this side of his life in these memorable 
words: 


“It would be hard to name a man in 
America who has had a larger and more 
healthful influence in the biblical study. 
But the man was greater than the 
scholar, and his contribution to literature, 
great as it was, was less than the con- 
tribution of himself to his students. 
Scholarship, by the very intensity of its 
demands, tempts its devotees to detach 
themselves from human interests. But 
President Burton withstood this tem pta- 
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vion. Possessing an astonishing capacity 
}o institutionalize himself in’ organiza- 
tions he was all but unique in his power 
‘0 impart himself to his students. His 
beyotion to research was contagious. 
\fis classes caught from him method and 
inthusiasm which have meant so much 
tor the advancement of New Testament 
)cholarship. His scholarship exhausted 
‘nly a fraction of his indomitable ac- 
‘ivity. Because of his capacity to detach 
»imself from personal interests and look 
'n reality of many sorts with level eyes, 
‘is former students found him a con- 
‘tant source of sane and far-sighted 
/ounsel......He was no conventional 
-iinker, but neither was he one of those 
idicals who believe that they tell the 
uth only when they make some hearer 
ngry. He thought of practical affairs as 
»everely and as impartially as he thought 
{grammar and word-studies. But be- 
‘ind his honesty with its inability to 
ympromise and his reserve that some- 
mes seemed coolness, was a warmth of 
ndliness and friendship which I do not 
oust myself to describe. His will was 
vtiven by strong emotions and I have 
xen him angry but never vindictive. 
hat which stirred him most was insin. 
tity. He could work with men who 
ffered from him, but he could not honor 
‘iccess purchased at the expense of hon- 
‘\ty.” 

_ Not only by his work in the specialized 
vanch of knowledge to which Doctor 
4rton devoted the best years of his life 
iid the full surrender of his strength 
‘ill he be remembered. To his ability 
‘ficiently to organize and his persuasive 
Janner of presentation is due the crea- 
bn of the board of promotion of the 
lorthern Baptist Convention. For years 
1 was chairman of the Baptist board of 
(ucation. He was a vital, energizing 
free in foreign missionary endeavor. 
liring his chairmanship of the board of 
lanagers of the American Baptist For- 
én Mission Society he performed a use- 
fl task. His study of social, religious 
ed educational conditions in the Far 
lst was made available not only for 


ton the whole work of foreign missions 
i sympathetic spirit, his wise judgment, 
ad his almost limitless fund of knowl- 
€ze. He was a missionary statesman 
th a world-wide vision and a warm- 
irted desire to uplift the ignorant and 
| down-trodden. 


Those who had come in contact with 
Actor Burton in the activities of the 
dinity school, in the administrative 
lies of the university, in his efforts 
(speed the advance of religion and 
ication, were aware how capable he 
Ws to perform any service to which 
might be summoned. But his léader- 
p of the university for “the glorious 
ty) years” to which Mr. Swift so elo- 


‘mtly referred at the funeral services 
ipassed even the high expectations of 
se who knew him best. Aware that 
1 administration would necessarily be 
izf—he was in his sixty-eighth year 
fen elected to the presidency in July, 
i—nevertheless he determined to fol- 


low both a forward-looking and a for- 
ward-moving policy. Indeed, had it not 
appeared that the trustees of the univ- 
versity most emphatically desired prog- 
ress, it is not improbable that he would 
not have been attracted to the high posi- 
tion. 

With trustees and Ernest Dewitt Bur- 
ton united, history immediately began to 
be made. Speedily promoted from the 
position of acting president to that of a 
president who acts, his achievements will 
be remembered “for decades and for cen- 
turies.” In every activity of the univer- 
sity from developing the beneficence of 
millionaries to studying the problem of 
the undergraduates, from the organiza- 
tion of the medical schools to consider- 
ation of an employe’s sick leave, every- 
where his eager desire for progress led 
him onward, first adequately to know and 
then adequately to act. In the eventual 
success of the present financial campaign 
of the university, recognition of his 
wisdom, his zeal, his untiring energy will 
be generously given. The spirit of 
Ernest Dewitt Burton, not merely his 
spirit of abounding activity, but his 
spirit as a great Christian, will always 
be an interest-bearing part of the en- 
dowment of the University of Chicago. 

T. W. Goodspeed, 
Robert L. Scott 
J. S. Dickerson. 


Shall the Foreign Board 


Abandon Burma? 
By 'W. E. Wiattr 


Shall we abandon Burma? This ques- 
tion has been in my mind ever since 
the convention at Seattle. There we 
were told that unless something was 
done quickly, our foreign mission boards 
would be compelled to close twenty sta- 
tions or withdraw from one or two en- 
tire fields. 

As one who has been a missionary to 
Burma for twenty-one years, I have been 
asking myself what would be the effect 
if Burma were one of those fields. Burma 
is our oldest mission having been opened 
by Judson in 1813. We have thirty-three 
mission stations and are carrying on 
work among at least seventeen different 
races. In the Chin hills, among a people 
who as recently as 1889 practiced human 
sacrifice, we have 1500 Christians and a 
yearly increasing number of baptisms. 
Among the Kachins, another wild tribe, 
a similar situation exists. Whole vil- 
lages among them are turning to Christ. 
What will be the effect if we abandon 
them? Among the Lahus, another wild 
tribe, the people are turning to Christ 
by the thousands. During a tour of 
seventy days by our missionary there, 
3754 were baptized, 2408 of whom were 
baptized in eight successive days. About 
10,000 have been baptized during the past 
four years. A great mass movement is 
in full swing. If we make the most of 
our opportunity there is no reason why 
we should not have a Christian constitu- 
ency of 50,000 within the next five years. 
Shall we at this time recall our mission- 
aries from that field? What would be 
the effect upon these people if we did? 

And what about the eleven million 


- 
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Buddhists of Burma who as yet have not 
accepted Christ? The leaven of Chris- 
tianity is at work and today, despite in- 
creased opposition in some quarters, the 
response to the Christian appeal has 
never been so great. Among these we 
have thirty-four Anglo-vernacular schools 
with an enrolment of over 7000, one- 
fourth of whom are Christians. Last 
year special evangelistic services in four- 
teen of these schools resulted in more 
than 400 boys and girls indicating a de- 
sire to become Christians. These are 
among our most effective evangelizing 
agencies among Buddhists. Shall we 
close these schools and withdraw all of 
our evangelistic missionaries as well? 
What would be the result if we did? 


Our four hospitals are bringing their 
message of healing to thousands every 
year. “Not to be ministered unto but 
to minister’”—the inscription above the 
portals of one is the motto of all. These 
words translated into loving deeds of 
service are leading many to seek the 
Great Physician who uttered them. 
Shall we close these? 


Our mission press, one of the largest 
in the East, is sending out a never-ceas- 
ing stream of Bibles, tracts, and hymn 
books in twelve to fifteen different ian- 
guages, bringing light and joy into thou- 
sands of homes. Shall we dam up that 
stream? 

Our college, bearing the name of Jud- 
son, with its 305 young men and women 
of whom 173 are Christians, is exerting 
an influence for Christ which is incalcu- 
lable. These young people will be the 
future leaders of Burma, and those upon 
whom must devolve in a large measure 
the responsibility for the Christianiza- 
tion of Burma. Shall we haul down our 
flag there? 

Shall we abandon Burma? What 
would be the effect if our boards were 
compelled, for lack of funds, to take 
such drastic action? This is the question 
I have been asking myself. What would 
be the effect upon the morale of the 
Christian forces of Burma? Would they 
not say, “America which gave us Christ 
has lost faith in Christ. Why then should 
we endure hardship and persecution?” 
And this effect would not be confined to 
Burma. It would be felt in South India, 
Bengal-Orissa, Assam, so close by, and 
not only among our own missions, but 
among the missions of other denomina- 
tions as well. The consequences cf such 
action at this most critical and yet most 
opportune time would be tragic! 

What would be the effect upon our 
churches in America? “We are all one 
body in Christ and if one member suf- 
fers all suffer.” What would have been 
the effect upon the fathers and mothers 
in America had they learned that their 
sons in the midst of the battle of the 
Argonne had been ordered to retreat and 
abandon the ground gained at terrible 
cost of life, simply because those at home 
had failed to provide money with which 
to buy ammunition? Did we consider 
their lives of less value than our money? 
We can raise billions for the destruction 
of human life. Can we not raise a few 
thousand to redeem lives? We can raise 
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billions for war. Can we not raise a few 
thousands for a movement which is doing 
more than any other movement to pro- 
mote peace among the nations? Shall 
we abandon Burma, or any other field, 
and thus admit defeat? Dare we do so 
and still claim to be soldiers of the 
cross? 


The General Conference of 
German Baptist Churches 
of North America 
By C. A. DANIEL 


This conference meets but once in 
three years. This was the twenty-first 
session and was held in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Aug. 25-30 inclusive. It was 
a tremendous undertaking for the three 
German churches of Pittsburgh and 
vicinity to provide accommodations for 
some 500 delegates and visitors. But 
they were equal to the task; the leading 
spirit was the Rev. A. A. Schade of the 
Temple church and he was ably assisted 
by Rev. A. F. Runtz of North Pittsburgh 
and Rey. C. E. Craemer of New Kens- 
ington, Pa., and all the members of their 
churches. The Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology dormitories for men and women 
were secured for the lodging of dele- 
gates and visitors at reasonable rates, 
the beautiful First church of Pittsburgh, 
of which Rev. C. Wallace Petty is pas- 
tor, was generously granted for the week 
day, Sunday afternoon and evening meet- 
ings and the Carnegie music hall for 
the great Sunday morning service. 

Who would have dreamed of such 
gatherings of German Baptist churches 
seventy-five years ago? We were but 
a handful of members then, but we have 
grown into a body of nearly 33,000 to- 
day with perhaps an equal number con- 
nected with the English churches. A 
small group compared with the great 
army of 10,000,000 Baptists in the world, 
but this group has a missionary program 
so comprehensive and big, that both 
Northern and Southern Baptist Con- 
ventions recognize its uniqueness, pur- 
pose and scope. 

“Despise not the day of small things.” 
Then there were less than ten churches 
located in the states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey; today we have 
277 churches in thirty-three states and 
five provinces of Canada, are divided 
into eight conferences meeting annually 
and united in one general conference 
meeting every three years. 

Prof. L. Kaiser of Rochester, N. Y., 
presided as moderator over eight suc- 
cessive triennial periods with the great- 
est acceptance and ability. The mantle 
has fallen upon Prof. Herman von Berge 
of Dayton, Ohio, who has conducted the 
business of the conference with equal 
wisdom, tact and judgment. 

Pre-conference on Soul-winning 

For months our churches have been 
praying for a revival of religion and our 
general secretary, Rev. Wm. Kuhn, has 
been carrying on an intensive propagan- 
da through the denominational press and 
from the platform of many churches 
throughout the country. 

What a hush and reverential spirit 
came over us as we gathered on Monday 


night, Aug. 24, for the first meeting in 
the First church in Pittsburgh, the most 
beautiful edifice of its kind in America 
or the world. There was an impelling 
and a willing sursum corda, lifting up 
of the hearts to God, from whom cometh 
our help. This place soon became a 
veritable gate of heaven and none other 
than God’s house; and the spirit of the 
Almighty pervaded the singing, praying 
and speaking of the people. 

Personal soul-winning was the general 
theme of this pre-conference and in fact 
of all the gatherings. Rev. Wm. Kuhn 
led off with an enlightening address on 
“The Discovery of the Greatest Secret,” 
and was followed by Rev. A. P. Mihm, 
the executive secretary of Sunday-school 
and young people’s work, with an ad- 
dress on “The Greatest Work in the 
World.” The following morning and 
afternoon were devoted to addresses on 
“The Keys of Prayer,” by Rev. H. Kaaz 
of Forest Park, IIl.; “Under the Spirit’s 
Leadership,” by E. Elmer Staub of De- 
troit, Mich.; “Grasping the Opportuni- 
ties,” by Rey: J... A.’ H; -Wuattke «of 
Tacoma, Wash.; “Eloquent Witness- 
ship,” by Rev. J. F. Olthoff of Avon, S.D.; 
“The Laymen’s Opportunities to Wit- 
ness for Christ,” by Walter Grosser of 
River Forest, Ill., and ‘‘Consecrated En- 
listment,” by Rev. D. Hamel of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Each speaker had a message 
from the heart; Reuben Windisch of 
Philadelphia, Pa., composed a hymn for 
the occasion, “One Soul I Might Have 
Won”; many personal testimonies were 
added, fervent prayers ascended to God 
and new consecrations followed, making 
this pre-conference a hallowed and de- 
vout preparation for the whole general 
conference. 


The Opening and Organization of the 
General Conference 

On Tuesday evening, Aug. 25, the 
First church was filled to capacity. Prof. 
G. Berndt led the singing, the joint 
choirs of the German churches rendered 
a welcome anthem composed by Prof. 
G. Berndt of Chicago. Rev. A. A. 
Schade gave the address of welcome on 
behalf of the churches, Rev. David Bos- 
well, representing the First church, 
added some words of felicitation; City 
Solicitor Dunn represented the mayor 
of the city and Mr. H. P. Donner, vice- 
moderator, responded gracefully. 

The annual address was given by the 
moderator, Prof. Herman von Berge, 
who referred to our program, our effic- 
iency and capacity of work. Our spirit- 
ual life must be cultivated, our spirit of 
democracy must not be encroached upon; 
our appreciation of the local church and 
many willing workers must be contin- 
ually kept in mind, if we would be 100 
per cent efficient. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing period of three years, name- 
ly: Prof. Herman von Berge, Dayton, 
Ohio, moderator: Rev. F. Kaiser, Detroit, 
Mich., vice moderator; Rev. Hans Stei- 
ger, St. Joseph, Mich., Rev. Emil Muel- 
ler, Milwaukee, Wis., secretaries. Every 
session was interspersed with some phase 
of evangelism and soul-winning. The re- 
ports from the various conferences con- 
tained notes of encouragement.. Sixteen 
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hundred converts were added by bi- 
tism; recommendations for more streie 
ous evangelism; the publication of e¢ 
Baptist Herald bi-monthly; the enlar» 
ment of our theological school buildin ; 
the precaution not to forget our hoe 
interests in our enthusiasm for ‘e 
people of southwestern Europe; the - 
crease of effectiveness of young peopls 
and Sunday-school work, the publishig 
of bilingual song booklets were soe 
of the things that were emphasized. | 

Our publication society was the nit 
in order for attention. Progress alcg 
the lines of denominational publicatics 
was reported, though some of them ie 
printed at a loss. 

Rev. Gottlob Fetzer was reelecteml 
editor and granted three months’ va- 
tion to recuperate in health. He vy] 
soon have completed twenty-five yeis 
of service in this capacity and this fit 
will be commemorated. Mr. H. | 
Donner was reelected as business mi- 
ager and plans for a new building jr 
our publication house were approved | 
will be carried out. 


Our Charitable Institutions. __ 
The Baptist Children’s Home in | 
Joseph, Mich., has had an average f 
thirty children to train and take cz: 
of during the triennial period; twen> 
nine widows with 140 children have :- 
ceived a quarterly stipend. The home; 
under the able charge of Rev. Hai 
Steiger and his wife. A new constituti| 
was adopted and the board of directc) 
elected as follows: Rev. R. T. Wegn, 
Jamesburg, N. J., president; ja 
Rocho, Detroit, Mich., vice-preside1 
Chicago, recordi’ 
secretary; W. F. Benning, St. Josef} 
Mich., treasurer and ten other membe, 
There are also three old peopl 
homes, which receive a small share | 
support from the budget namely: Cl) 
cago, Philadelphia and Portland, Or’ 
also the Baptist Deaconess and Gir 
Home of Chicago. The girls’ home | 
New York is self supporting. 
Our theological seminary at Rochest| 
N. Y., has had a wonderful record di 
ing the past three years. Forty-o 
students have entered to prepare for t_ 
ministry and the total average stude| 
body for that period was fifty- ie 
About seventeen men are ready to ent 
this month taxing the capacity of ; 
dormitory. More room is needed, 
pairs on the old building are roe | 
and the seventy-fifth anniversary of t 
institution is due in 1927. The genet 
conference has taken cognizance | 
these facts and voted that these adem 
be made. At the inspiring alumni banqu 
on Saturday night over $4500 was chee 
fully subscribed by the visiting brethre 
A new school committee and board | 
trustees were elected for the ne 
triennial period. The amount of ¢! 
budget accepted was $16,500. The fact’ 
ty consists of Professors A. J. Ramake 
L. Kaiser, F. W. C. Meyer, Gustav - 
Schneider, Otto Koernig. “How c 
We Assure More Missionary Zeal at 
a Deeper Passion for Soul-winnit 
among the Students?”—Rev. J. G. Dra 
well of Detroit, Mich., spoke impressiv 
ly upon this subject and stressed tl 
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churches from which the students come; 
the seminary to which they go and the 
student who is to be trained. The 
passion is taken to the seminary, is 
cultivated there and will continue in life. 
Every student can create opportunities 
anywhere. Many telling incidents were 
cited. Rev. A. C. Dixon won 100 con- 
yerts during a vacation. 

The women’s union had an enthusias- 
tic banquet and meeting on Thursday 
afternoon and evening. Over 200 ladies 
sat down to the tables. Among the 
prominent speakers was Mrs. Bertha 
Grinnell Judd who delivered an address 
on cooperation. Reports of various 
charitable institutions were given and 
Mrs. Wm. Kuhn presented a bouquet to 
the officers in appreciation of the work 
that had been done. The following 
officers were elected: Mrs. N. B. Neelen, 
Milwaukee, Wis., president; Mrs. R. 
Hoefflin, New York City, secretary; 
Mrs. Julius Kaaz, New Haven, Conn., 
treasurer. 

Our General Missionary Society 
There has been raised for missionary 
purposes $674,447.52, running shy by 
$280,552.48 of raising the proposed 
$955,000 for the triennial period. 


The New Hospital 


The new Midway hospital, being erect- 
ed under the auspices of the North- 
western Baptist Hospital association, 


will match any in America in its mo- 
derness as a medical institution. Every 
point of modern hospital building has 
been incorporated in the plan. Plans 
for the building were made by Lambert 
Bassindale, assisted by Harry W. Jones, 
as advisory architect, and under the 
supervision of Dr. Robert Earl, chair- 
man of the building committee. 


The hospital is to be Gothic in line, 
of red brick trimmed in Bedford stone. 
It will have four floors surmounted by 
a tower. The plans call for the widen- 
ing of Aldine street, which is to be the 
principal approach from the avenue and 
for an island parkway within the street 
for flowers and shrubs. The building is 
to be set with its front at Shields avenue, 
having its ambulance and service en- 
trance also from this street. The vista 
between the hospital. and University 
avenue, one block distant, is to be com- 
pletely parked, provision being made to 
leave as many of the present trees as 
is possible. 

When completed the hospital will 
have three main buildings, the hospital 
proper, nurses’ home and a building to 
be utilized for hospital employes. These 
buildings will be located on the stretch 
of land between University and _ St. 
Anthony avenues. Another plaza will 
be created in the rear of the hospital 
proper to be used as a convalescent place 
in the out-of-doors for patients. 
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The layout of the structure is to be 
in the shape of a Y. At the head of 
the Y, or the vortex, all of the adminis- 
tration facilities will be assembled. Here 
will be the general offices, passenger and 
ambulance elevators, ambulance entrance, 
the entry examination room and all 
other features connected with the ad- 
ministration of the hospital. 


The hospital will be arranged so that 
ambulances may drive right into—the 
lower floor of this unit at a point where 
the ambulance elevators will serve all 
parts of the building as well as be with- 
in a moment’s distance from the ad- 
ministration office of the hospital. 


Located at the vortex on each of the 
floors a supervision station has been 
provided so that the supervising nurse 
on duty may have a view of both of 
the wings which extend from the vortex 
and will have constant control of each 
of the entire floors. 

The first unit, which will at present 
house the nurses and the employes, will 
be a 110-bed unit. This ultimately will 
be increased to 250. All of the service 
features which are to be united are to be 
large enough to care for all of the build- 
ings of the group when finally. com- 
pleted. The heating plant and laundry 
are to be an integral part of this first 
main building and will be strictly modern. 

The operating rooms are to be located 
on the fourth floor of the building 


‘Architect’s plan and plot drawing 
showing the location of the struc- 
ture which is being erected and the 
plans for the future edifice. The 
car line now runs on University 
avenue and another will run on St.” 
Anthony avenue which is just ad- 
jacent to the proposed Future 
Help’s dormitory. 
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illuminated by skylights, and will in- 
corporate the finest of equipment and 
medical devices. They are to be com- 
plete together with physicians’ and 
nurses’ dressing rooms, sterilizing rooms 
with laboratories, surgical dressing 
rooms, X-ray and plate making depart- 
ments machine room and other oper- 
ative facilities readily accessible. The 
entire north wing of the fourth floor 
has been departmentalized as the operat- 
ing section. 

The kitchens will, to a layman, have 
the appearence of being as imposing in 
their layouts as the operating depart- 
ment. Scullery departments will like- 
wise be provided as an adjunct to the 
kitchens, making possible the elimina- 
tion from the main kitchens and bakery 
of the greater part of the debris inci- 


dental to cooking. Dish-washing room, © 


kitchen storage, vegetable cellar and 
other such departments have likewise 
been detached from the main kitchens 
to make the main kitchen and bakery as 
free as possible. The serving kitchen 
with its steam tables and dumb waiters 
to all the floors is also a detached unit. 
The first floor for the most part, to- 
gether with housing the general offices, 
provides for one and two bedrooms, 
while the second floor provides for the 
small wards which the hospital will in- 
corporate. 

The third floor is to be utilized as the 
maternity department, complete with 
its delivery room, sterilizing room, nurs- 
ery, nurses’ room, and a separate service 
department. Sound-proofing of the 
building has been a real problem for the 
architect, as the laundry and the engine 
department is to be located as an integral 
part of the edifice. This not only called 
for sound-proofing of the entire building, 
but the anchoring of all the machinery 
on “island floors” to eliminate all the 
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chines being transmitted to other por- cold and wet throughout Central Europ 


tions of the building. 

The corridors of the building are to 
be floored with sound-proof linoleum 
and cork and will be trimmed in marble. 

The hospital built by Baptists of the 
Northwest and by business men of the 
Twin Cities will serve as a unit for the 
northwest states and as a community 
hospital in the Midway district. Work 
on the building, which was started July 1, 
is to be completed June 1, 1926. “It has 
been our purpose not only to make as 
serviceable a hospital institution as is 
within our power (and to make as 
serviceable a hospital) and finances, but 
we are determined also to have a build- 
ing which will be a compliment to all 
who have assisted or are concerned,” 
said Dr. Robert Earl. “I have visited 
many cities in the United States in study-, 
ing the latest that is being done in hos- 
pital buildings, and although more than 
a year has been utilized in drawing the 
plans, yet we wished to draw them ex- 
ceedingly careful so that our edifice will 
be as perfect as it is possible for us to 
make it.” 


Russia—Some Personal 
Observations 
By Doctor RUSHBROOKE 


My recent visit to Russia has been the 
shortest of the seven I have paid to that 
land. It lasted only eleven days, and 
was confined to Moscow and Leningrad. 

The journey from Riga to Moscow 
was very comfortable; I had a second- 
class compartment to myself for the 
two nights and intervening day, and 
recognized in the Russian guard an old 
acquaintance who has spent several 
years in Scotland. Connections with 
Russia and Scotland of course insure that 
he speaks English without an accent! 


chances for vibration from these ma- The weather, which had been miserably 


These men will build the new hospital. From left to right—Dr. 
Basindale, architect of the new edifice; and Dr. George Earl, pre 


had vastly improved; and to crown rr 
good fortune a fellow-traveler by t: 
same train was a well-known Americ) 
publicist whose reminiscences of a varil 
and full life on both sides of the Atlan: 
(he has crossed it eighty-seven times 
brightened the hours. . 
It was a Sunday morning as we pass| 
the Russian frontier, and at every sto! 
ping-place crowds of villagers or towr. 
people paraded the platforms to gaze 
the trains and incidentally (so far 
the young people were concerned) 
chat and flirt as they passed in coup] 
to and fro. The first important Russi} 
town is Sebesh, where passports a1 
luggage are examined; the station h 
been steadily improved since I first kne_ 
it, and arrangements there are now | 
convenient as on any frontier in Europ 
The contrast with my earliest journ 
over this Riga-Moscow route was ir 
pressive. Then sad and pinched face 
ragged clothing, crowds of beggars 
each station; now—though life in Russ, 
is by no means easy—one saw brigh| 
faced healthy people, with ready laug 
ter, decked in their Sunday attire. As 
beggars, a little girl of about eight, wl 
did not look impoverished and probab 
was only seeking a few copeks f¢| 
sweets, was the one person during tl 
whole journey who tried to relieve 1 
of our small change. In the cities, «| 
course, there are mendicants enough. 
In Moscow I was a guest at the hea 
quarters of the Quakers (whose sel’ 
sacrifice and persistent well-doing 1) 
Russia and other lands can never be to, 
emphatically recognized); and in th 
clean simplicity of “Borisoglebsky 1) 
it was possible to do one’s work moi) 
happily than in any hotel. Many street 
and buildings in the city remain shabb) 
and neglected, but there is no sectio| 
without evidence of recovery in the fort 


| 
H 
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Robert Earl, chairman of the building committee; Lambert) 
sident of the Northwestern Baptist Hospital association. 
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of renovated or newly erected buildings. 
‘Other indications of improvement 
abound. Shops were full both of goods 
and purchasers. Taxicabs have ap- 
peared for the first time in Moscow; I 
was told that there are only fifteen at 
present and that they have been bought 
n France. Auto-buses are another new 
feature; these have been built in Eng- 
land. The people everywhere seemed 
sonfident and cheerful, a fact which I 
attributed not merely to the summer 
weather, but mainly to the excellent 
rospects of harvest. In the July of 
(924 I had found in Russia much des- 
»ondency in prospect of fairly extensive 
ocal drought; this year the expectation 
s of a harvest above the average and 
erhaps substantially so. -In such a 
sountry as Russia the harvest is almost 
werything; a single good year makes 
‘nm enormous difference, and three suc- 
essive years with abundant crops would 
nake the land prosperous. The govern- 
nent of the U. S. S. R. has a herculean 
ask in securing full economic recovery; 
‘s difficulties will be eased if the antici- 
ations of the harvest are fulfilled. 
In Moscow it is possible to meet all 
orts of people, and to gain sidelights 
n Russian conditions from every point 
f view. One lady whom I encountered 
ad come from the United States, and 
mithout a syllable of Russian had made 
er way via Minsk to Moscow and after- 
vards to the Volga valley—traveling 
lone. She was enthusiastic in praise of 
he kindness of the people; her ad- 
entures, owing to ignorance of the 
mguage and of traveling conditions, 
ad at times been exciting, but every- 
rhere she had found sympathetic and 
elpful friends. 
- The political atmosphere was not en- 
rely healthy. The speech of Lord 
irkenhead has had deep reverberations. 
nevertheless gained the impression that 
nglo-Russian relations will improve, 
though periods of strain will recur for 
me time to come. 


Among other encouraging signs in 
ussia one notes a strong interest in 
Jestions of public health; the medical 
‘rvice appears to be improving every- 
here, though considerable arrears have 
' be overtaken. There is also a new 
ad intense interest in athletics, es- 
scially in football, which promises to 
come the Russian national game. Even 
i villages one saw from the windows 
( the train the newly erected goal posts. 
The Russian Baptists are encouraged 
‘the progress of the denomination in 
{e country, and they had gladdening 
ims of news for me. I learned that 
te Sentences of banishment passed upon 
‘me of our people for antimilitarist 
eeches are now annulled except in the 
€ of two men whom the government 
‘es not regard as actuated by purely 
i motives. I was told that the 
iptist bookstore closed at the time of 
‘te collision with the government on the 
@my question has been restored. The 
€icern of the churches for the Russian 
Iptist union has produced largely in- 
Gased offerings for its work during 
{s year. Still more significant is the 
ft that the union is undertaking definite 


mission work among the heathen and 
semi-heathen (non-Russian) tribes near 
Kazan and in the Perm Gubernia. At 
Leningrad I was informed of revival 
movements among the Evangelical Chris- 
tians. Unhappily the unity of the two 
bodies is not yet attained. 


District of Columbia 
By Henry W. O, MIturncron 


Labor day is past, and Washington, 
like all other cities, is facing another 
period of activity in a serious Spirit. 
Two notable events, each so different 
from the other, have stirred this com- 
munity in an unusual way through the 
Summer season. The Ku Klux Klan had 
a national encampment, with a parade 
that in every way was remarkable. The 
funeral of William Jennings Bryan cre- 
ated the greatest possible interest, and 
brought upon our city a sense of sorrow 
and loss not often felt even with the 
going of great men. Church life is never 
very vigorous in Washington this season 
of the year. This city almost more than 
any other, observes the period of rest 
and recreation. Our Baptist pulpits, 
however, have been supplied by excellent 
men, and the interest has been kept up 
to such a degree that it will not be 
difficult for our pastor to pull things to- 
gether with the opening of the autumn 
season. Two recent deaths have made 
a wide breach in our Baptist ranks. Mrs. 
J. C. Ball passed to her reward after a 
long and painful illness. Mrs. Ball, 
through her activity in the church and 
missionary circles, had made a large 
place for herself in our Baptist life. She 
Was a woman of impressive personality 
and splendid spirit, beloved by all who 
knew her. Rev. W. L. Van Horn, for 
nearly three years pastor of the Wis- 
consin Avenue church, died on July 17. 
His work was very much upon his heart 
at all times, and his struggle to keep 
going in spite of a most painful ailment 
was truly remarkable. He did a good 
work, one of the most notable features 
being the erection of the first unit of 
what will be a splendid church property, 

On Sunday, July 12, the members of 
Immanuel, the National Baptist Mem- 
orial church, pledged the sum of $38,680, 
on a five-year basis, for the purpose of 
completing the building of the National 
Memorial to Religious Liberty. This 
sum, together with funds forthcoming 
from the home boards of the Northern 
and Southern Conventions, will be suffi- 
cient to finish the structure to the point 
of occupancy. The matter of pews, 
lighting fixtures, and so forth, will be 
taken up as a separate item. A $20,000 
organ will be installed as a gift. There 
will be required at a later date an addi- 
tional amount of money to grade the out- 
side of the building. It is expected that 
the interior will be completed at a not 
distant date. 

Rev. B. P. Robertson has come to us 
from Mississippi, and has recently settled 
in the pastorate of the Hyattsville 
church. This church is in the midst of 
a community that is at the present time 
growing rapidly, and affords a splendid 
opportunity for a vigorous ministry. The 
Highlands church, one of the projects 
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recently developed by the Columbia As- 
sociation of 


Baptist Churches, and 
Strategically located, has called Rey. 
Newton M. Simmonds, of Haverhill, 


Mass., to be its pastor. Mr. Simmonds 
is regarded as an ideal choice for this 
new work, and it is hoped that he will 
accept the responsibilities of the work. 
Mrs. Hugh T. Stevenson, wife of ‘the 
pastor of the Bethany church, has re- 
cently undergone a serious operation, 
and her host of friends are hoping that 
she will soon be well and strong again. 
Rev. Henry T. Cousins, who for seven 
years did excellent work as pastor of the 
Anacostia church, has been confined to 
his home by illness for more than twelve 
months. His patience in suffering is 


only equaled by his consecration in 
service. 


New England School of 
Methods 


The tenth annual session of the School 
of Methods of the New England Baptist 
conference was concluded with a bonfire 
on the beach. Commencement exercises 
were held, with sixty-nine graduates re- 
ceiving diplomas for having completed 
the three-year course, Dr. J. Sherman 


Wallace of the Publication society de- 
livered the commencement address. 

The total registration for the school 
was 1086, distributed as follows: Massa- 
New Hamp- 
64; Rhode Is- 


chusetts, 534; Maine, 272; 
shire, 102; Connecticut, 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Bxecu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Womun’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missien Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Mary B&B. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paidel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 278 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 
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land, 47; Vermont, 19; and the rest 
scattered over a number of states and 
Canada. 

The new building, named in honor of 
Dr. John M. English of Newton, was 
dedicated Aug. 18, with fitting cere- 
monies. The building, with equipment, 
costs nearly $12,000. The first floor is 
arranged for a dining-room, seating 300 
people; the second floor is divided into 
two class rooms, accommodating 135 
each; and the third floor has dormitories 
for the use of the conference. 

At the annual meeting the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Dr. Hugh A. Heath of 
Massachusetts; clerk, Dr. George H. 
Hamlen of Maine; treasurer, W. W. 
Davis, of Massachusetts. The vice- 
presidents are Dr. I. B. Mower, Maine; 
Rev. E. S. Jenks, New Hampshire; Mr. 
E. A. Greene, Massachusetts; Dr. W. A. 
Davison, Vermont; Rey. William Reid, 
Rhode Island; Rev. E. E. Gates, Con- 
necticut; Dr. Ferdinand F. Peterson was 
reelected dean to serve next year, and 
Miss Gertrude Hartley, registrar. 

The treasurer’s report indicated an 
expenditure of $28,000 last year. Enough 
lots in the new tract of land have been 
sold to pay for the original cost. There 
are still 100 desirable locations to be sold 
to care for the future expansion of the 
school. 
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E> iPewssPulpits-Ohancel Burnitures 


Sunday School Seatings 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
church furniture factory. 
7 Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION TOURS 
OFFER 
—absolutely first class travel and hotel accom- 
modations 
—every opportunity for sightseeing 
—unusual contacts ,with the life of the countries 
visited 
—a view of missionary work at first hand 
—a maximum of enjoyment for a minimum of 
expenditure 
Fall program includes— 
MEXICO—starting October 12th—duration three 


weeks 

AROUND SOUTH AMERICA—sailing November 
7th—duration three months 

AROUND THE WORLD TO EGYPT AND 


PALESTINE — sailing December 12th — 
duration four and a half months 
For information, address 
Missionary Education Movement 
JOHN COBB WORLEY, Travel Secy. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 
517 Western Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles 


The daily chapel was led by Dr. 
Charles N. Arbuckle of Newton Centre, 
with an average attendance of consider- 
ably over 1000. Life Work night was 
one of great interest with 222 decisions. 
Of these twelve dedicated themselves to 
the Christian ministry; fourteen to for- 
eign missions; eight to home missions; . 
six as directors of religious education; 
thirty-five for special work; and the rest, 
advanced steps of various sorts. 

The Newton Theological institution 
and the Publication society cooperated 
in furnishing the faculty, which num- 
bered thirty-one. The Ocean Park asso- 
ciation, for the tenth year, donated the 
use of its buildings and other material 
equipment. The dates next year are 
Aug. 16-28, inclusive. 

Our most popular feature of this con- 
ference with the young people has been 
the camps. There were 138 in Camp 
Haseltine, and seventy-two boys in Camp 

Judson. It is from these two groups 


THE BAPTIS 


ie 


that some of our best young leadershi_ 


has been secured. it 
Mr. Wayne Shipman is the leader « 
the boys’ camp, and Mrs. Laura ] 


Hartley is the leader of the girls’ cam) 

Because of the crowded conditions i 
class rooms and at chapel and Sunda 
services, a very serious attempt will E) 
made the coming year by the Ocean Par 
association to raise sufficient fund 
greatly to increase the capacity of a| 
buildings. The New England Bapti 
Conference will cooperate in this forwar 
step. is 

For the last three years, increased ri 
strictions have been imposed upon th 
delegates in an endeavor to keep th 
registration within about 1000. In spit) 
of increased expense and lengthening ¢ 
the time, the delegation this year wa! 
larger than any previous time. If | 
radical program for building is ne 
launched next year, it will be necessar 
to restrict further the number who wis 
to come to this school. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


| 


Dr. J. W. WEDDELL is with the First 
church, Clarksburg, W. Va., as stated 
supply, going there from the Albany 
Park church, Chicago, where he served 
as pastor ad interim. 

Mrs. JoHN FirtH of Assam, India, died 
at North Lakhimpur, on Aug. 25. Her 
mother lives at Ayrshire, Iowa, while a 
brother, Rev. W. H. Webster, is pastor 
at Algona, Iowa. A daughter, Miss Ger- 
trude Firth, lives at Pella. 

Rev. L. A. LovELAce has moved to Wood- 
ward, Iowa, where he will care for the 
church and for the church at North 
Union also. 

Rev. L. D. Eaton was ordained in the 
Hopewell, Iowa, church on Aug. 15. Rev. 
C. W. Heady of Bloomfield, Iowa, 
preached the sermon. 

Dr. DAvip BovincTon of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed president of Brandon 
college, Brandon, Manitoba, as successor 
of the late Doctor Sweet. Doctor Bov- 
ington is a graduate of Woodstock col- 
lege and of McMasters university. 

Rev. CHas. DurDEN of Bloomington, IIl., 
recently preached at Plattsville and New 
Dundee in Ontario. Years ago when a 
student he cared for these churches. 

Jupson MeEmorIAL CHURCH of Minne- 
apolis, during the vacation of the pastor, 
Rev. Howard A. Vernon, had for pulpit 
supplies Rev. C. G. Stone of Brandon, 
Manitoba; Prof. P. S. Campbell of Mc- 
Master university, Toronto; and Rev. 
George H. Gamble of Los Angeles. 

Rev. GEORGE EMERSON HAYNES, born in 
Nebraska, A.B. from Williams college, 
A.M. from University of Chicago, B.D. 
and Th. M. from Rochester Theological 
seminary, has been called as director of 
religious education in the First church of 
Joliet, Ill. Rev. Raymond S. Carman is 
the pastor. A new meeting house is to 
be erected soon. 


REV. RUSSELL BROUGHER, First churcl 
Paterson, N. J., is preaching five Sunda. 
morning sermons on how to be lik 
Jesus—Themes: “The Poise of Jesus,| 


“The Courage of Jesus,” “The Winsome 


1 
“The Mastery of Jesus.” 

THE MINISTERS ABROAD of the a 
Avenue church, Rochester, N. Y., ar 
Rev. S. D. Bawden, Kavali, South Indie 
Rev. P. A. McDiarmid, Sona Bata, Cong 
Belge, Africa; Rev. E. R. Brown, Lo| 
Angeles, missionary to Mexicans; Cap 
J. F. Laughton, Kobe, Japan; Ishihar 
San, Tokyo, Japan; Miss Charity Cai 
man, Toungoo, Burma; and Rev. Donal 
Fay, Chengtu, West China. 

Rev. J. Roy WEAKLAND has resigned 4 
pastor of the West Adams Street churel) 
Los Angeles, to enter evangelistic worl 

Rev. M. Grant NELson has resigned 2) 
pastor of the Atwater Park church, Lo’ 
Angeles. 

Rev. Joon A. SHAW of Kennewicl 
Wash., has resigned and moves to North) 
ern California. Other pastorates 1 
Washington have been at Spokane ani 
at Pullman. 

Rev. CHAs. McHarness has resigned 2 
Liberty Park, Spokane, Wash., and ha| 
accepted the pastorate at Lewistowr 
Idaho. 

Rev. G. J. E. Keetcu closes his work 
Waterville, Wash., and takes over th 
pastorate at Oakesdale. 4 

Rev. C. E. DunuAm of Eugene, Ore 
has accepted the call to the church 
Prosser, Wash. | 

Rev. James M. Kino -has resigned 4 
Dayton, Wash., and taken the church a 
Okanogan in the same state. Twelv 
have been baptized at the latter point. 

Rev. A. F. Waite has resigned as pasto) 
at Sand Point, Ida. =: 

Rev. W. R. Jewett, director of religiow 
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jucation for the Chicago Baptist asso- 
ation, supplied the pulpit of the 
‘nmanuel church during August. 

Rev. G. D. Josir, wife and two children 
-e now in America after six years in 
‘urma. En route homeward they spent 
+o months in Roumania where he was 
orn. Mr. Josif has been the principal 
| the Baptist Normal school at Ran- 
on. Mrs. Josif was Miss Esther 
‘right of Malta, Ill. 

Rev. J. O. Wuire after four years at 
idianola, Iowa, goes on Oct. 1 to the 
jurch at Huron, S. D. 

Rev. WALFRED JOHNSON, pastor at Hen- 
ng, Minn., was ordained on Aug. 26. 
rr. G. A. Hagstrom, moderator, and Rev. 
\ E. Wallendorf, clerk; vouch for the 
‘gh quality of this young man. Mr. 
Jhnson grew to manhood in Moline, III. 
Rev. H. O. Kine closes a five years’ 
jstorate at Silver City, Iowa, this month 
ad on Oct. 1 begins as pastor at Ollie, 
; the same state. 

Captain WELLS, “the soldier evangelist,” 
« Aug. 30, at Carter, Mo., gave an illus- 
fated sermon on Jerusalem, to 775 men. 
THE NEW BUILDING of the Manchester 
(urch, Los Angeles, Rev. C. R. Hair- 
{ld, pastor, was dedicated Aug. 9. The 
lilding, which, with its equipment, will 
¢st about $12,000, was constructed by 
te City Mission society, aided by heroic 
fing on the part of the church 
tembers. 

Rey. WALTER E. BrincE, pastor of the 
Irst church of Concord, Minn., was or- 
dined Aug. 19. Eight churches sent 
wssengers to the council. Dr. W. B. 
lley preached the ordination sermon. 
THE First CHURCH, Hoopeston, Ill., en- 
tttains the Bloomfield association on 
Spt. 16-18. Rev. Lester W. Boyd is 
tstor. Rev. L. J. Kindig of Mattoon 
ad Rev. A. A. Gordonier of Paris will 
lid the singing. 

REV. AND Mrs. CHESTER U. Strait sailed 
f- Burma on Sept. 12. <A_ farewell 
Svice was held for them in the First 
curch of Oakland, Calif., at which Presi- 
nt Hill of Berkeley spoke and a 

ber of Mr. Strait’s pupils were 

pesent. 

REV. M. B. Stoan of Pittsburgh, Pa.,, 
trently visited in Danville, Ill., where 
h taught school in 1860. There were 
sll a few friends there from those ante- 
blum days. 

tev. F. A. Ketrty of Denver, Colo., has 
a:epted the call to the Cobden street 
circh of Pittsburgh, Pa., and is already 
Sitled. 

tev. S. J. Hersan of Minneapolis, Minn., 
Pisident of the Slovak Baptist confer- 
€:e, began a new pastorate with the 
Mnaca church in Pittsburgh in July. 
Rey. A. L. Wvxe has become pastor of 
th Riverview church of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Were a new building was dedicated on 
Ag. 16. 

/ EY. L. B. Wirxkrnson of Sparland, III., 
5 been called to the church at Ghat: 
, Pa. and will begin his work there 
Oct. i, 
day. A. M. Gisson has resigned as 
stor at Midway, Pa., and has accepted 
: call of the Broad street church of 
shington, Pa. 


Rev. Floy BARKMAN and Rey. A. Ray 
Palmer each 1ecently lead the midweek 
meetings in the First church of San 
Diego, Calif. 

THE BETHEL INSTITUTE of St. Paul, 
Minn., Rev. G. A. Hagstrom, president, 
announces the opening of the Bethel 
academy, on Sept. 15, and the opening of 
the seminary and missionary training 
schooi on Sept. 22. This school is dear 
to the heart of every Swedish Baptist in 
America 

REv. J. LEo NOLAND, pastor of the church 
at Tipton, Ind., has seen the membership 
there double from 100 to over 200 in two 


J. LEO NOLAND 


years. About sixty were baptized. The 
church building has been redecorated 
and improvements made. The Sunday 
school has an average attendance of 125. 
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Dr. SAMUEL J. SKEVINGTON of Holly- 
wood, Calif., while on his vacation in the 
Feather river region of northern Cali- 
fornia, sent a personal message to every 
member of his great church; the four 
B. Y. P. U. organizations each received 
a pastoral message and other personal 
touches kept the fellowship in tune. 

THe NortH SHORE CHURCH, Chicago, 
Dr. Herbert W. Virgin, pastor, during 
the summer months ran the announce- 
ment, “Open ALL Summer,” across the 
top of its weekly calendar. 

Rev. BERTRAND FRARy of Lapeer, Mich., 
motored 2000 miles in eastern U. S. A. 
during his vacation. He says: “Pastor 
James F. Goodman motored to Wash- 


Better Church Music 


The October number of THE EXPOSITOR will 
be devoted to Church music. Articles: How to 
Select a Pipe Organ, Harrison M. Wild of Chi- 
cago; Church Music, John Finley Williamson, 
director of the famous Westminster Choir, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Sunday School Orchestras, How to 
Improve Them, Gustav Saenger; The Ancient Te 
Deum, Dr. Wm. R. Taylor, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. John A, Hutton, successor to Dr. Jowett 
as pastor of Westminster Chapel, London, Eng- 
land, will write for The Expositor this year. 
Dr. Hutton is author of ‘‘That the Ministry Be 
Not Blamed,’’ ‘‘There They Crucified Him.’’ 
and other books. His first article, ‘‘The Danger 


of Life,’’ will appear in the October number. 
‘South American Missions’’ will be this year’s 
theme for Mission study classes. The first article 
will appear in October, as Mae as book reviews 
of books to be used as text 
Send your subscription . “THE EXPOSITOR, 
a magazine for ministers only, to begin with the. 


Music Number. It is the first issue of the 27th 


year of publication. 
1 Year, 0 4 Months, $1.00 


THE EXPOSITOR, 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Enclosed you will find $ 
Expositor to begin with the SPECIAL MUSIC 
NUMBER IN OCTOBHER. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
1850 Rochester, N. Y. 1925 


A Graduate School for Christian Workers 
Opens September 22nd. 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


In the City of Philadelphia 
1812-1814 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUITION AND ROOM RENT FREE. 
Barras, D.D., Treasurer of Student Fund. 


HIGH EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS. 


If financial assistance is needed write Harry Watson 
Many opportunities for self-help. 


STRONG AND SCHOLARLY FACULTY. 


Four 


Schools: SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, including the courses of study usually found in Theologi- 


cal Seminaries. 


SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION (Religious Pedagogy.). 


SCHOOL 


OF MISSIONS. SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC, 


Ten minutes from University of Pennsylvania. 
Write for new bulletin. 


Session opens September 22, 1925. 


For information write, Charles T. Ball, President 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free, 


Scholarships Available for Approved Studentsa, 
Seminary Within Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia. 
Seminary’s Relations to University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer of the follow- 


ing courses: 


secs deamipd Course for Preachers and Pastors. 
II1.—Course with special emphasis on Religious Education. 


Degrees of B.D. or A.M. 
I1.—Training for Advanced Scholarship. 
Degrees of Th.M. or Ph.D, 
Address, 


Graduate Course. 


MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., 


Seminary. Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 
Seminary and University. 


Seminary and University. 
President, 


Chester, Pa. 
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What aids you more to 


Finter intelligently into the 


Supreme task of the denomination,— 
However viewed, than to be 

On our subscription list, 

Undaunted by difficulties,— 

Losing no opportunity to 

Do and dare for the Master? 


Why procrastinate longer? 

Order paper today if not subscribing. 
Resolve to do your bit NOW. 
Renew, if an old subscriber. 


y our cooperation will count. 


Bd 


Six months for One Dollar, Trial Sub. 
In 10% clubs, Two Dollars Annually 
Single rate, $2.50 per year 
With Missions, $3.00 per year 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
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ington, D. CG, and. Pastor. HieEe saul 
of Pontiac has returned from a the 
months’ tour in Palestine. Dr. W.). 
Riley spoke in Pontiac recently. TT, 
men were ordained here recently: Aaw 
J. Graham of Mt. Morris and Fred | 

Smith of Goodrich.” pe 

Rey. J. E. Naytor who is director | 
evangelism in East Washington al | 
North Idaho convention, is taking up}; — 
work with zest. Mr. Naylor was ii- 
merly with the conventions of Vermo, 
Kansas, Utah and Minnesota. He or: 
was state evangelist for North Dako) 

Mr. Epwarp H. Apnsir of the Fi} 
church, Ios Angeles, Calif., has be, 
elected treasurer of the Southern Ca. 
fornia convention to take the place 
Mr. George E. Reid, recently deceased, — 

Rev. C. R. Marsu of South India is mi: 
in Los Angeles and Escondido, Cal 
and is giving valuable service in prema 
ing his field in the churches. 

Mr. TuHos. L. Davis, deacon and chari) 
member of the Epiphany church, a . 
cago, died recently. He was a man | 
sterling worth and his passing is a 4 { 
loss to the church. | 

LYONS CHURCH will be without a A 4 . 
after Oct. 12. Any pastors looking f 
a new location write A. C. Kinde 
Lyons, Kans. 9 

Paut Wesster and Harold Gamble — 
Prospect Avenue church, Buffalo, N. 3 
are students for the ministry doit 
undergraduate work at Bucknell ur 
versity. 

Rev. J. A. Howarp of Contai, Beng;| 
writes: “We thank the Saviour fi) 
twenty souls saved since last a | 
Forty will come to Christ this comit 
year if you give us your strong dai) 
spiritual support. By this we mean dai! 
prayer in faith that God will use us.” | 

Rev. Geo. W. Swope of the Fifth churc’ 
Philadelphia, has resigned to accept tl 
chair of evangelism in the new Easte1 
Baptist Theological seminary in that cit. 

Rev. JoHN B. JorpDAN of East Auror 
N. Y., passed to his reward, Aug. 31/5} 
had held pastorates in Lewistown, At 
gusta and Saco, Maine; Minneapoli) 
Minn.; Pawtucket, R. I.; Laconia, N. H) 
and Springville and East Aurora, N. }) 
The funeral was conducted by Rey. C. I 
Kempton and Rev. Geo K. Hamilto: 
Burial was in Auburn, Me. 

Rey. ALEx REXxION spent his vacation i i 
Cleveland, Ohio, and is now returned | 
his field at Magna, Utah. 

Rev. ALBERT A. GORDANIER, pastor ‘| 
Paris, Ill, for about five years, has fF 
signed to enter Rochester seminary. | 

Tue First cuurcH, Iola, Kan., dedicate. 
a new building on Sept. 6. The pasto, 
Rev. J. H. Sowerby, was assisted b 
President Erdmann Smith of Ottaw 
university and by Dr. W. A. Elliot) 
pastor of the First church of Ottawa. 

Rev. M. A. Summers, for four yeal 
pastor of the First church, Ironton, O 
has resigned, his resignation to tak 
effect Nov. 1. His work in the Ironto 
church has been of the highest orde’ 
and within the four years of his pastorat 
there have been 208 additions to th 
church, 128 of them by baptism. fe 


t 
‘ 


‘discuss things we all been readin’ in the paper. 
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Station WCOY 


eps is station WCOY (We Count On You), radio- 
casting from the third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., 
office of THE BAPTIST, at 2320 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Elijah Squirk of Swank Creek will tell us about ‘THE 
BAPTIST Night,’ in his church. This is Mr. Squirk.” 

“Good evenin’, friends. Tonight I allow to tell about 
a most oncommon meetin’ we had out in Swank Creek 
meetin’ house last week. Ginnerly we have about twenty 
to twenty-five out fer prayer-meetin’ but last week there 
wuz fully forty. You see, Elder Van Squeak gets an idee 
from the Field Editor. An’ he puts it to work right off 
the bat afore he fergits it. Trouble with s’many of us is, 
we percrastinate instead of gettin’ busy when we get a 
hunch. Well, the Elder he gives it out last Sunday that on 
Wednesday evenin’ we would hold ‘THE BAPTIST 
Night.” He says some of the members has consented to 
He says 
there ain’t no muzzle on anybody. That accounts fer the 
turnout. 

“After the usual singin’, readin’ and prayin’, the pastor 
says that we air now ready fer the talks. Sid Brown riz 
up an’ discusses the editorials. He said a common man 
needed a dictionary to read ’em. However, he thought 
most folks could see the point even if the editors did mess 
up a lot o’ big words. Then he laughs and says that edi- 
torials wuz like seed catalogs—the big words and Latin 
names was mostly bunk to a farmer ’cause everybody 
knowed a rose bush from a punkin vine anyway. He 
looked pleased with himself an’ set down fer a’most every- 
body was a-grinnin’. 

“Hiram Plunkett opens up an old copy from last April 
where Doctor Conwell was a-shakin’ hands with some fine 
ladies. Hiram says he has heerd that women pervade 
most churches an’ this seemed to confirm the rumor. Then 
he made some hearty comments on wimmin in the 
churches. He paid a tribute to the mothers an’ none 
seemed to remember jest what he did say, but we all 
agreed that it wuz great. 

“Lafe Parker reviewed the reports of the convention 
at Seattle. He allowed that probably there was too much 
talk out there and too little prayin’. He said that talk was 
about the cheapest thing a man could offer as evidence of 


lovin’ his Maker. It reminded him of his boyhood days in 
Indiana when the big religious debates and campmeetin’s 
was on: the preacher that could yell the loudest and hold 
out the longest was looked on as a winner. But he felt 
the Northern Baptists wouldn’t let their work slump. He 
referred to the converts at home and abroad; the schools 
and seminaries; the care of the old ministers; the mission 
work everywhere, and said these wuz the solid stuff that 
built up the kingdom. He said that next to attendin’ an 
annual meetin’, the next best thing wuz to read the reports 
in THE BAPTIST. 

“Aunt Mary Landers read some about foreign mis- 
sions. She read and talked about that young missionary 
in India who told about so many bugs, and skeeters and 
vermin a-bitin’ the missionaries to death. Then she told 
of real missionaries that she had met. Then she referred 
to Doctor Anderson’s piece about closin’ some of our 
work fer lack of support. She asked the parents there 
how would they feel if they had to give up one or two 
children because there was no food to keep ’em alive? 
When Aunt Mary talked about it, it all sounded so real 
and different from when we read it. And if she had 
talked much longer an’ taken a collection, we’d a-put in 
all we had. Aunt Mary is the most lovin’est old mother 
on the creek and she’s been present when nine out o’ ten 
of our babies wuz born, and in time of sickness an’ death— 
she’s always right there. Somehow, you feel it’s real if 
she says it. Our church is sure goin’ to do somethin’ 
special fer foreign missions. 

“Everyone that talked wuz different but all made us 
think hard. Six or eight different subjicks was discussed. 
After the meetin’ broke up, I heerd someone a-sayin’ that 
he never knowed all them topics wuz in the church paper. 
Guessed he’d halfta subscribe. ‘Why this here religion is 
as big as the world an’ all get-out,’ he says. He is shore 
right. Since we been readin’ the paper, it looks that-a- 
way. We shore gettin’ our money’s worth. Goodnight.” 

“The office boy says that in his opinion most any pas- 
tor who didn’t want to monopolize all the time at prayer 
meetings could profitably arrange a program of discussion 
based on articles appearing in THE BAPTIST. 


“WCOY now signs off until next week. Act while 
the impulse stirs you. Goodnight.” 


THE EDITOR oF THe Baptist returned 
tom the Pacific Coast on Sept. 4, after 
_ithree months’ itinerary which took in 
_Yashington, Oregon and California. The 
iception given him by the Baptists of 
lese states was all that could be de- 
ved. The climate and beauty of this 
feat stretch of territory is matched 
ly by the warmth and generosity of 
p haific Coast Baptists. The standard 


|*hristian Workers Wanted 


‘o distribute 
| wn communities. 


religious literature in their 
Big pay. Experience not 
2quired. Spare time can be used. Write 
Ir special terms and territory. Universal 
jible House, Dept. 120, Philadelphia. 


Se 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal | 
Bells made of Copper and Tia, 
Famous for full rich tones, vole 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD 
Church BELLS — PEALS 
BELL AND TUBULAR CHIME 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


Baptist church on the coast is a com- 
posite of all that is best in Baptist heri- 
tage from Virginia and Massachusetts to 
Texas and Oregon with all that 
stretches between. The editor takes this 
occasion to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to G. Clifford Cress who wrote the 
editorials during August and the first 
three issues of September with the ex- 
ception of the “Jazz Hymn” which ap- 
peared Aug. 8 and for which the editor 
is to blame. His absence from the office 
for so long a period was also made 
possible by the ability and fidelity of the 
whole office family who worked harmoni- 
ously and happily under the direction of 
Janet T. Van Osdel in the editorial de- 
partment and of Elva G. Knox in the 
department of circulation. The field 
editor, Mr. Cress, plans a two months’ 
itinerary beginning Oct. 1 in connection 
with the conventions of New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 


Obituary 


Mary Jane Johnson, wife of Albert B. 
Johnson, Truro, Iowa, passed away Aug. 29. 
She was an active member of the Ohio 
Baptist church and with her husband was 
deeply interested in Christian education. 
Johnson hall, a dormitory for men on the 
eampus of Des Moines university, was 
made possible by their generosity. In the 
spring of this year Mrs. Johnson was 
stricken with apoplexy from which she 
never rallied. A good woman has gone to 
her reward but her gentle influence will live 
on in the heart of her friends. 
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Want Ads 
Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travelers. Near 
White House and Auditorium. 1912 “@” 


Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
For Your Revival Meetings this fall and 


winter secure the _ services of EVAN- 
GELIST WM. E. BRIERLEY. Safe and 
sane! With or without singer! No church 
too large! No church too small! Single or 


union campaigns! Write at once to 3938 
North Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


TWO Jewish prefixes are added, in this puzzle, to the familiar English ones 
which the cross word puzzle solver knows well by now. One of them is very 


usual, the other not met with quite so often. 


But with a reference book 


ang the aid of the a words sat will not long remain hidden. 


© 1925 THE J.c.w. co. 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzie (23) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 


words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 


The first letter of each word is 


indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 
It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 


These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 


When 


the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


HORIZONTAL 


1—A city of Benjamin (Josh. 18:21) 

6—Bread that is not fresh 

11—A town on the eastern side of the Jordan 
(Num. 21:30) 

12—Upright 

14—A Benjaminite (I Chr. 8:15) 

15—Definite article 

17—To hurry madly 

18—A vase used to hold ashes of the dead 

19—Prefix meaning hill used in many Hebraic 
names 

20—Belonging to a woman 

21—Behold! 

22—A son of Jerahmeel 

24—Negative 

25—Vipers 

28—Belonging to the Jewish race 

31—Secreted 

32—An untruth 

33—Where Noah’s ark landed 

36—Last of the High Priests mentioned in the 
Old Testament (Neh. 12:22) 

39—Exist 

40—One of those who returned from Babylon 
(Neh, 7:7) 

42—New Testament (abbr.) 

43—Adam’s wife 

45—Wet earth 

46—Bustle, fuss 

47—In a smaller degree 

49—Wooden pin 

50—Prefix meaning ‘‘Lord’ (Judg. 1:5-7) 

51—The daughter of Herodlas 

53—A military device (II Chr. 

55—Free (Latin) 

56—Place where something occurs 


(I Chr. 2:25) 


26:15) 


VERTICAL 


1—A brook near Jerusalem 

2—The first paradise 

3—-A fortified town of Napthali (Josh. 19:35) 

4—-The same place (abbr. Latin) 

5—Belonging to the sons of an Israelitish 
family (Ezra 2:8) 

6—The youngest son of Judah (Num. 26:20) 

7—Toward 


8—Connecting conjunction 

9—Jacob’s first wife 

10—Member of a Jewish sect 

11—Battle axes 

13—To hurl 

16—Domestic fowl 

22—A judge of Israel (I Sam 12:11) 

23—Where David defeated the Syrians (II Sam. 
10:16) 

26—Exclamation of derision 

27—Land of the Syrians (Amos 9:7) 

29—To invite 

30—The sea crossed in the exodus 

33—Belonging to the brother of Cain 

34—To disclose 

35—Process of hardening steel 

36—Magistrates over the Israelites 

37—Betrayed 

38—To expiate 

41—Color 

44—-Son of Nagge (Luke 3:25) 

46—Ancestor of a family which returned from 
Babylon (Ezra 2:15) 

48—Short convulsive cry 

50—Time of life which Jews greatly respected 

52—Myself 

54—-New Covenant (abbr.) 


Hillsdale college, Mich., has closed 
registration two weeks in advance of the 
opening. A few may yet be admitted 
on account of failure of some to arrive. 
Registrations are already being booked 
for 1926-1927. By unanimous vote of its 
board of trustees, Hillsdale has set the 
maximum registration at 500 annually. 
Four’ new class rooms and three new 
professors have been added. Pres. A. E. 
Bestor of Chautauqua institution deliv- 
ered the opening address at formal con- 
vocation, Sept. 17. 


THE BAPTISi ' 


Editor’s Notes on the Lessa 
for September 27 | 


REVIEW—FROM ANTIOCH OF SYRIA TO 
BEREA 


In the lessons of the past quarter w_ 
have a record of the way in which th 
first missionaries of the gospel pursue. 
their purpose to make disciples of aj 
nations. It is interesting and profitabl © 
to review in general the ground covere) 
during the past three months. 

The Missionary Method 

The original missionary method neve 
changes. Four things stand out in i) 
It is ecumenical. That is to say, i 
covers the whole world. It knows n. 
East, no West, no North, no South. Th. 
world is its parish. It is no respecter o | 
persons or races. It is evangelistic 
The primary purpose of Christian mis 
sions is to make disciples of Christ, an _ 
making disciples is the aim of all tru — 
evangelism. The missionary method it 
educational. The great commissio; 
makes this very clear. The new disciple 
are to be taught that discipleship is | iq 
way of life and they are to be trained ty 7 
live the beautiful life of Jesus over again . 
The missionary method is also ecclesias. 
tical. We use the word “ecclesiastical 
not in any formal sense such as it ha! 
taken on with the development of churel) 
history, but rather in the New Testa 
ment sense of groups of believers hel 
together by a common faith in Jesu 
as Lord and working together with ;: 
common purpose to bring others tC 
Christ. This is the method Paul an 
his companions followed in their mis 
sionary work. Much of the red _ tapi 
connected with modern missions is ab) 
sent from the method pursued by th. 
apostles, but this is largely due to thi 
fact that the apostles were pioneers it! 
a new field and red tape was unnecessary 
But red tape or no red tape the methoc| 
of the apostles in conducting mission: 
at home and abroad is still the bes’ 
method for us in these modern days. 

The Missionary Message 

The missionary message was artict| 
lated with the missionary method. I 
the method was ecumenical the message 
was universal. The apostles preached| 
the universal gospel for all mankind) 
offering salvation on the same terms tc 
all without special privileges for any. 
All were treated as sinners, and as sin- 
ners they had to come to the same lov- 
ing and forgiving Father through the 
same Mediator, Jesus Christ. The mes-| 
sage which the first missionaries 
preached was good news. It was a real 
evangel telling of the love and mercy) 
of God manifested in Jesus and of the 


transmute the good news into life. 
message was also. pedagogic. 

epistles are proof of this teaching min- 
istry on the part of the missionaries. 
And the fact that Paul continued to 
foster the local churches which he estab- 
lished and to find his fellowship in them 
is evidence that the message was in | 
large part a social message dealing with 
community living and holding forth the 
hope that the local Christian churches 
were to be the norm and type of all 
“society. ; 
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Solution of Puzzle in last issue 


If our neighbors had as few faults as 
arselves, what a pleasant, old world this 
puld be to live in—Boston Transcript. 


“Dear John,” the wife wrote from a 
‘shionable resort, “I inclose the hotel 
Ee? . 
“Dear Mary,” he responded, “I inclose 
eck to cover the bill, but please do not 
iy any more hotels at this figure—they 


ce cheating you.”—Boston Transcript. 


An advertisement in the North Akron 
Dhio) News reads: “Two furnished 
,oms for either sleeping or housekeep- 
ig, to Christian people. Not absolutely 
-ecessary for you to bea church mem- 
ir, though we prefer you to be a Chris- 
in. Therefore, men using tobacco in 
ay form and women with bobbed hair 
ted not apply.” 


ae 


“Tam not feeling well, doctor, but yet 
‘eat and drink heartily!” 

“Oh, take this medicine. In a few days 
‘i will change all that!”’—Klods Hans, 
bpenhagen. 

“We must cut down on our expenses,” 
sid he to his wife. “There’s no argu- 
tent about it. We simply must.” 

The wife smiled. “Quite right, dear,” 
se agreed. “As you Say, there’s no 
-égument about it. I’d suggest that you 

© not try to get such long distances on 
ite radio.” 


“Well, was my speech to your liking, 
lit?” asked the speaker. 

Sure, it was a grand speech!” de- 
-ared Pat. 

“Was there any part of it more than 
other that seemed to hold you?” the 
seaker asked. 

“Well, now that you ask me, I'll tell 
ju,” responded the Irishman. “What 
tok hold of me most, sir, was your per- 


The fifth annual convention of the 
nerican Hospital association will be 
Id in Louisville, Ky., Oct. 17-19. The 
ollowing facts will be of 


interest: 


“There are now 7370 hospitals in the 
United States and Canada. An average 
of 12,000,000 patients pass through these 
hospitals annually. It costs $3,000,000 a 
day, or over $1,000,000,000 a year, to 
operate these hospitals. During the 
present year there is being spent $300,- 
000,000 for new hospital buildings in the 
United States alone, and $20,000,000 more 
for remodeling old hospital buildings. 
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There are 540 hospitals affiliated with the 
Protestant churches in America, with a 
capacity of 50,000 beds, or 10 per cent of 
all general hospital beds. The Roman 
Catholics have approximately 725 gen- 
eral hospitals with 75,000 beds or 15 per 
cent of the total number of beds. ATI 
reports that they have 50 per cent of 
the general hospital beds in this country 
are without foundation.” 


The Book of the Hour in Religion 


WHAT AND 


WHY IS MAN? 


By RICHARD LA RUE SWAIN 
Author of ‘‘What and Where is God?’ 


f Contents: Who Made God?:. How Did God Make the Human Body?; How is the Soul Made?; Why 
Did God Make Man at All?; Why Were We Not Born in Heaven?; Does God Cause Earthquakes and 
Cyclones?; Where Did Sin Come From?; Did Man ‘‘Fall Upward’’?; Why Did Jesus Die?; Why Do 


We Pray?; For What Do We Live? 


THE CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT 


By Francis G. Peabody — 
Author of “Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question” 

Are you tired of newspaper religion? Of 
verbal platform battlings over its pros and cons? 
Here is a book to make the quarrelsome in the 
churches ashamed. It does not ask its readers 
to feed on husks. Price $2.00 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: HIS TIMES, 


HIS LIFE, AND HIS TEACHING 


By Joseph Klausner ’ 

Though Jesus was a Jew, his followers are 
not Jews. The present book is an attempt to 
solve this ‘‘great contradiction.’’ It does not 
seek to ascertain the superiority of Judaism to 
Christianity nor the superiority of Christianity 
to Judaism; but simply how Judaism differs and 
remains distinct from Christianity and vice 
versa. (450 pages.) Price $4.50 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 


By William Pierson Merrill 

Doctor Merrill’s method is to draw a com- 
parison between Liberal Christianity and two 
types at the opposite extremes of Christian 
faith, the Authoritarian and the Humanitarian; 
and then, to institute a similar comparison be- 
tween Liberal Christianity and the teaching of 
Christ and of the Apostle Paul. Price $1.75 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. A Study in 
Origins. 
By Canon B. H. Streeter 
“Tt will remain for many years the classic 
treatment of the Gospels in English. There is 
nothing comparable to it in fullmess of detail, 
thoroughness of method or—by no means least— 
charm of style.”’ 
The layman can understand it. (600 odd 
pages. ) Price $3.50 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


By Benjamin W. Robinson 

“This is one of the best commentaries on the 
Gospel of John that we have seen. It is very 
fascinating and can be most helpful in a_de- 
yotional study of this wonderful Gospel.’’—Wis- 
consin Christian Advocate. Price $2.25 


REALITY IN WORSHIP 
By Willard L. Sperry 


“Reality in Worship’? lays out and uses a 
new avenue of approach to its theme. 

Dean Sperry digs in the subsoil of his sub- 
ject and sets himself the task of answering the 
question, ‘‘What is supposed to go on in us 
and to happen to us when we are at church ?’’ 

Price $2.50 


VIEWS OF THE 


ALTERNATIVE 


BIBLE 
By John Bloore 


An earnest effort to assist the general reader 
to appraise the bearing of the critical views of 
the Bible upon the authenticity and the perma- 
nent value and authority of the Christian Scrip- 
tures. Price $1.50 


SHARING IN CREATION 
By W. Cosby Bell 

“Sharing in Creation’’ takes the stand that 
if Christianity needs to make itself at home 
in the modern world, the same people that tell 
us so should be willing to own up that the 
modern world needs even more desperately to 


make itself at home in Christianity. 
Probable price $2.00 


AT YOUR BOOK 


Probable price $1.75 


NINETEENTH CENTURY EVOLU- 
TION AND AFTER 
By Marshall Dawson Price $1.50 


WHERE EVOLUTION AND _ RE- 
LIGION MEET 
By John M. and Merle C. Coulter Price $1.00 


Two extra-good books for church people on 
evolution. Why put in ‘‘for church people’’? 
Because the authors are men of sound personal 
religion and sound science. 

This double qualification equips them to 
mediate between the scientists who are talka- 
tive, but ignorant, of real religion, and chureh 
spukesmen who are talkative, but ignorant of 
real science, 


—— ne 


TO BE NEAR UNTO GOD 
By A. Kuyper 


“In the background of these 110 meditations 
never out of sight, is the formal framework of 
orthodox Reformed theology. And, fused with 
it, there is genuine, intimate, sweet communion 


with God. Theologian and mystic combined. 
This is not unique, for Paul was both.’’—The 
Continent. Price $3.00 


CARDINAL IDEAS OF ISAIAH 
By Charles E. Jefferson 


“Why should we study the problems of a 
little nation so insignificant as Judah? The 
answer to that question is that it is not neces- 
sary to have a great nation if your purpose 
is to study human nature. Just a little nation 
of a few hundred thousand will do as well, if 
not better. When a chemist wants to learn 


about water, he does not need the Atlantic 

Ocean.’’ Price $1.75 

THE MAN FROM AN AFRICAN 
JUNGLE 


By W. C. Wilcox 


“Tt is a new way of making missions in- 
teresting to people who care nothing about the 
subject. Almost as interesting as Robinson 


Crusoe.’’—Missionary Review of the World. 
Price $2.50 


CONVERSION: Christian and Non- 
Christian 
By A. C. Underwood 


“The book breaks new ground or at least 
lays the furrows in another direction. It will 
form an indispensable reference book to those 
studying conversion from the angle of psychol- 
ogy.’’—Southwestern Evangel. Price $2.00 


ae eee ee 
Do Not OverlookT hese Timely Volumes 


FOSDICK: “The Modern Use of the 

TET CAY © 6 Ao ep tro Me oni ae on mo Dros $1.60 
GRAVES: “What Did Jesus Teach”..... 1.00 
EMERTON: “Unitarian Thought” ...... 1.00 
HANNAH: “Christian Monasticism’’. 2.50 


State and Church’”...........+6++5 2.00 


BLAU: “The Wonder of Life’’......... 2.00 
BROWNE: “Stranger Than Fiction’... 2.50 
BURTON: “In Pulpit and Parish”...... 1.75 
BOSWORTH: “The Life and Teaching 

Of Jesus” 1.1... eee cece cere eset 2.50 


STORE OR FROM 


60 Fifth Aveeue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY tew York city, N. ¥. 


ATLANTA BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Leo ee SS 
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‘Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


Board of Missionary 


Cooperation 


The purpose of this Board is to pro- 
mote and obtain support for every de- 
nominational activity, as provided in 
the united program of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

Literature or special information 
concerning any phase of the work will 
be promptly furnished on request. 


W. H. BOWLER 


Acting Executive Secretary 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


A Permanent Income 


Life Annuities on One or Two Lives 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, payable 
semi-annually. 

On one or two lives the rate varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. 

A survivorship agreement provides a per- 
manent income for two liveg, 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
83 East Twenty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
(Corporate Name) 

Address all communications to 

276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Last year 19,956 converts were baptized on 
mission fields in the non-Christian world. 
This is the largest total ever reported in a 
single year in the history of the Society. \ 
When you make a will be sure that the full 
corporate name of the Society is used. Cor- 
respondence concerning gifts on the Annuity 
Plan with income ranging from 4 to 9% 
should be addressed to the Home Secretary. 
C. E. Milliken, President 

Frederick L. Anderson, Ch’rm’n of the Board 
James H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary 
Joseph C, Robbins, Foreign Secretary 

P. H. J. Lerrigo, Home Secretary 

William B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer 


AN ANNUITY 
Written by 
The Board of Education 
of 
The Northern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 


will assure you an income for life at the 


rate and terms agreed upon by all the 
Boards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 


to secure their education during all the 
coming years. 


For information on this and all educational 
subjects, address, 


FRANK -W, PADELFORD, Secretary 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City 


News Notes 


A California letter to the M. & M. 
board says: “I wish to thank your board 
for the wonderful surprise and good 
cheer in your letter of May 15. I do 
indeed need the grant but hesitated to 
ask for it feeling it might be needed 
more by others. I am not very strong 
and at my age—eighty-three—find it 
hard to care for myself and was wonder- 
ing what I should do when your check 
came.” 


The public school teachers of Puebla, 
Mexico, were on a strike some time ago 
and as a result many pupils have drifted 
to the private schools. Colegio Bautista 
Howard has received its share of these 
neglected students. The enrolment now 
is the largest it has ever been. Children 
from the dark, dirty home of the ignor- 
ant charcoal dealer, as well as the small 
son and daughter of a general attend the 
school. One of the “golden projects” 
of the golden anniversary is to provide a 
new school building at Monterey, 
Mexico. 


A competent Baptist physician, having 
a working knowledge of the Spanish 
language or young enough to obtain ats 
is being sought by the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society for the hospital 
in Puebla. Dr. W. J. Bingham, who suc- 
ceeded Doctor Conwell is compelled to 
retire from the direction of this hospital 


at the end of the year because he has . 


been unable to provide for the education 
of his children in high-school grades on 
the field. Correspondence may be di- 
rected to Rev. C. S. Detweiler, 23 East 
26th Street, New York City. 


When the Bible School becomes so 
crowded that two children are compelled 
to sit in one chair because of lack of 
chair space, it leaves no alternative but 
to provide additional Bible school rooms. 
So it came about that Rev. H. G. Wes- 
ton Smith pastor of the Calvary church, 
Norristown, Pa., and members of the 
official board of the church have un- 
der consideration the proper enlarge- 
ment of their Bible school unit in a 
worth-while way on their restricted site. 
The denominational architect was called 
in to survey the situation and to confer 
upon the proper steps to recommend 
to the church. 


The 111th annual report of the Foreign 
Mission society is now being printed by 
the Publication Society in Philadelphia 
and will soon be ready for distribution. 
As heretofore, an extra edition is being 
printed for pastors and other friends of 
the foreign mission cause who desire 
copies. A copy will be sent free of 
charge to any Baptist pastor or church 
leader on receipt of a post card or letter 
addressed to Secy. William B. Lipphard, 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City. The re- 
port is a well-printed document of 300 
pages. It gives a general review of the 
work of the Foreign Mission society 
during the past year, includes detailed 
reports from the ten mission fields of 
the non-Christian world and from the 
European fields, together with the usual 
financial, statistical and miscellaneous 
sections, 
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WHEN YOUR WILL IS REAI! 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Mission 
aries Benefit Board 


of the Northern Baptist Convention 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If it does it will help the Board help wo 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, thefi 
Widows and Orphan Children. 

If you prefer or need the income while yot 
live we shall be glad to have you take an { 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreement) _ 


whereby you will receive a high and safe re 
turn on your gift throughout your lifetime, Aj! 
your decease the income only will be used iz 
the work. Your gift may be made a memorial 
to yourself or others, 

Write for Information. 


Two Kinds of Permanenc | 
Are Guaranteed F 


Your Annuity Payment 
Our Christian Work 


Invest in our Annuities 
Put our name in your will 


Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treas. 
Woman’s American Baptist. 
Home Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


A SIMPLE PLAN: 


You send to us: ; = | 
1. Your check as an annuity gift. 
2. Date of your birth. 
3. Address in full. | 

We send to you: ; 
1. A receipt for your check. 
2. An annuity agreement. P 
3. Annuity payments every six 

months. 
For full particulars regarding our 
annuity plan— Write to 
Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Bapt. Foreign Mission Society | 
276 Fifth Ave. New York City | 


The American Baptist Publication Society | 


1701-1703 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The denominational publishing house for the | 


extension of the kingdom through the 
Word, Religious Education, and Sunday 
development. 


This advertisement is worth 40c 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in with |) 


subscription with check for $2.50 to 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. E 
We will advance the subscription 14 months | 
instead of 12 months, = 


a new 


we 


i] 
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September 26, 1925 


H. M. Pulcbeoan 
BRASNOSE COLLEGE QUAD WITH RADCLIFFE 
LIBRARY, OXFORD 
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What aids you more to 


Finter intelligently into the 


Supreme task of the denomination,— 
However viewed, than to be 

On our subscription list, 
Undaunted by difficulties,— 

Losing no opportunity to 

Do and dare for the Master? 


Why procrastinate longer? 
Order paper today if not subscribing. 
Resolve ‘to do your bit NOW. 


Renew, if an old subscriber. 


Y our cooperation will count. 


BS 


Six months for One Dollar, Trial Sub. 
In 10% clubs, Two Dollars Annually 
Single rate, $2.50 per year 
With Missions, $3.00 per year 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Universal Christian Cor 


ference on Life and Work 
By SHAILER MATHEWS 
The Universal Christian Conferen — 
on Life and Work, which held its sessior 
in Stockholm Aug. 19-30, was ofa 
greater significance than the Ameriez 
delegation imagined. We are so a 
customed to conferences in the Unite 
States that our imaginations were ni 
easy to kindle, but no sooner had we a 
rived in Stockholm than it was evide 
that the Universal Christian conferen 
was to be taken seriously. The resul| 
of years of planning were inevitab] 
The Archbishop of Upsala, Doeti 
Soderblom, one of the leading Luthe 
ans of the world, had been able to inte 
est the Swedish government, and tl 
Swedish people, in the conference. T 
king opened the conference in an it}: 
pressive session, gave the delegates 
reception and luncheon, whilst the crov — 
prince was in attendance at practical | 
every session of the conference, and ||4 
ertertained not only some of the del 
gates as his guests, but also gave a nui 
ber of dinner parties for members of t _ 
conference. iF 
The conference numbered altogeth 
something like 600 members. It is t) 
testimony of all of us who have attend 
international conferences, that it w|] 
beyond question the most remarkal| 
gathering which we know. The vario. 
national delegations included many d| 
tinguished men. This is especially tr) 
of the English and German delegatio: 
In the latter were not only some of t 
most distinguished clergymen, but | 
ternationally known university prof 
sors, members of the Reichstag, and | 
former acting president of the Germ) 
nation who is at present them 
justice. The number of bishops a} 
archbishops from various churches W| 
large. The American delegation was i} 
largest, and practically all the deno 
‘nations were represented. Our Bapt) 
delegation was not large, but it ¥ 
given representation on the continuati 
committee. i | 
The most significant thing was | 
conference itself. The mere factyt} 
hundreds of men and women from Wil 
ly different religious organizatic 
should meet together is of outstandi; 
importance. The size of the differ’: 
delegations, the high and respons! ’ 
positions held by many of their membé, 
gave the conference genuine dignity. | 
has further made possible a number | 


personal contacts which have develo}! 
into genuine friendship between | 
members of the different communi 
Indeed the conference might almost) 
described as the Universal Confere 
of Christian Friends. 

There was universal agreement ¢ 
Christianity is a religion, not @ P¥) 
sophical system. Throughout the dist” 
sion there was repeated an emphi' 
upon the purpose of God in the wor 

There were profound differences | 
tween the different groups, due to 
tory, political and national situati( 
Yet these differences, while frankly | 

(Continued on page 1039) 
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' The Old People’s Home at Maywood, 
Jl, received during August on its gen- 
‘ral fund $1234.06, disbursed $1278.15, 
od had a balance of $2621.75. Its total 
ssets amount to $265,898.09. 


Rev. J. T. Proctor, resident executive 
ceretary of our East China missionary 
ork, on his way from Shanghai to New 
ork for conference with the foreign 
ission board with regard to future 
reign mission policy called at the office 
| Tue Bartist recently and expressed his 
hep and intelligent concern for the great 
issionary enterprise in which Baptists 
ve engaged by asking the editor a num- 
‘r of leading questions about the de- 
)minational situation. It is always a 
fasure to have men like Doctor Proctor 
¢me to the office for a chat because 
fey bring first-hand information about 
tings as they actually are in China. As 
son as the conference is over Doctor 
loctor will return to his important work 
i the Orient. 


| 

The Swedish Baptist General Confer- 
«ce of America, representing the Swed- 
in Baptist churches of the United States 
ad Canada, and assembled in annual 
s3sion at Seattle July 8-12, reaffirmed 
i loyalty to the “principles of faith set 
f-th in the Holy Scriptures.” It em- 
Pasized especially “the authority and 
athenticity of the Old and New Testa- 
mnt, the virgin birth and the deity of 
or Lord, Jesus Christ, the substitution- 
ay atonement of his sacrifice, the reality 
Ohis bodily resurrection and _ his per- 
Stal return; the direct creation of man 
b, God and in the image of God, man’s 
fd in sin, and the absolute necessity 
Oregeneration by faith in Christ Jesus 
ul baptism by immersion as prerequisite 
i¢ church membership.” 


tev. Carl D. Case, for nearly eight 
vits pastor of the First church, Oak 
P-k, Ill., resigned on Sept. 13 on ac- 
cunt of health conditions which make 
tmperative for him temporarily to be 
* from all responsibility. The church 
1 great unanimity and pressure sought 
Gchange Doctor Case’s decision and 
«e him remain as pastor, offering to 
i2 him a long leave of absence. But 
h three physicians urging complete 
and change of environment, the 
ch reluctantly accepted the resigna- 
“ of the pastor to take effect Oct. Ih 
p, and at the same time elected him 
he honorary position of consulting- 
‘or, continuing to pay half his present 
ity for one year. Doctor and Mrs. 
ce have done a great work in Oak 
‘k. During their period of service 
3 than 800 new members have been 
‘ived into fellowship, a deautiful 
teh edifice has been dedicated at a 
of $350,000, the work in all depart- 
its has been organized and streneth- 
Land more than half a million dollars 
ributed for the united budget of cur- 
expenses and benevolences. 
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The United States battleground com- 
mission has uncovered what is regarded 
as the greatest battlefield work in his- 
tory, at Petersburg, Va. This was used 
during the Civil war when General 
Grant had made a gallery of 500 feet 
to plant a mine under the Confederate 
earth work. It is thirty-five feet deep 
and at present is shored up by timbers. 
It has been closed since the time of 
the explosion, July 13, 1864, when, ac- 
cording to statistics, 5000 men met their 
death. 


Pennsylvania Baptist women will hold 
state conferences at the First church, 
Norristown, Oct. 19-22, The program 
provides for reports or addresses to be 
given by Miss Mary Jones, Mrs. H. C. 
Williams, Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, 
Mrs. H. Childs Hodgens, Mrs. W. K. 
Bean, Mrs. O. C. Brown, Mrs. Willard 
Smith, Miss Melvina Sollman, Mrs. 
H. H. Skerrett, Mrs. W. E. Chalmers, 
and Mrs. Joseph H. Wilds. A pageant, 
a banquet and other interesting special 
features have been provided. 


In a speech on Sept. 15 opening the 
new session of the Dutch parliament, 
Queen Wilhelmina announced that pend- 
ing realization of the League of Nations’ 
hopes of general limitation of armaments, 
efforts will be made immediately for 
gradual reduction of Holland’s military 
forces, while maintaining a defense com- 
patible with the present international 
situation. She stated that measures were 
under consideration for the establish- 
ment of a department of national defense 
to care for the interests of the army 
and navy, so far as they concerned the 
department of colonies. 
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Pi Folks, Facts and Opinion 


A wonderful work of the Spirit is re- 
ported from Iloilo, P. I. At Doane Hall 
a class of sixteen has just been admitted 
to the Bible institute. One, a graduate 
of Manila Theological seminary, being 
dissatisfied with the work done there, 
declined. a good position to attend the 
Doan hall training school. He has 
joined the Baptists and is a brilliant 
preacher. There is constant revival and 
a deep religious interest among the stu- 
dents. Upon the retirement of the 
Presbyterians from the field, the Baptists 
acquired full control of the hospital at 
lloilo. 


The negro associations of the Y. M. 
C. A. report an increase in membership 
to 32,341—more than 4000 above the 
membership of last year. The participa- 
tion of men and boys in negro associa- 
tions in physical activities rose from 
256,600 to 415,100. Those seeking voca- 
tional guidance at negro Y. M. C. A’’s 
have nearly doubled since 1923-1924. 
The attendance at Bible classes has risen 
to 130,400, nearly 50,000 more than in 
1923-24. The number volunteering as 
teachers and leaders has doubled, the 
number of decisions for the Christian life 
and the number joining the church have 
increased, and the total attendance at 
Bible classes and religious meetings has 
risen from 364,600 to 457,000. 


The Pacific Spruce corporation has 
mills located at Toledo, Ore. The mills 
needed laborers. It proposed to em- 
ploy Japanese. Citizens held a meeting 
and objected. The company brought in 
the Japanese. A mob drove them out. 
The Portland Council of Churches took 
the matter up for investigation. Its re- 
port denounces the mob, censures the 
company, blames the Japanese agent 
who had part in the business, points out 
that the local officials made no attempt 
to enforce the law and recommends .to 
the company a more intelligent and ef- 
fective cooperation with the local com- 
munity. 

Laymen’s Sunday, which now has an 
accepted place in the Northern Baptist 
calendar, will be observed this year on 
Sept. 27. The date falls late enough so 
that vacations will be over with and 
practically the entire church member- 
ship will have reassembled in the home 
town. The National Council of North- 
ern Baptist Laymen hopes that all the 
churches will on this day give some 
recognition to a movement which has 
for its purpose the building up around 
each pastor of a strong group of laymen 
upon whose active aid he can rely. The 
aim is one that fits in with the principles 
of stewardship and the every-member 
plan, and the national council would 
like to enlist every man in the denom- 
ination. A special order of service for 
Laymen’s Sunday has been suggested 
and copies of it are distributed to the 
churches. 

(Continued on page 1036) 
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IT CAN’T BE DONE! 


The budget of the two Foreign Mission Societies, though stretched to the breaking point, 
simply will not cover all our Baptist work in foreign lands. 


Last year’s budget covered but thinly the ten great missions in non-Christian lands and the 
work in thirteen European countries. 


With a budget $263,662 less than that for 1924-1925, twenty mission stations or two entire 
fields must be sacrificed. 


Faced with this tragic fact, the Convention at Seattle instructed the Foreign Mission Societies 
to seek from the denomination the $263,662 necessary to cover these threatened fields. 


Only your special gifts will continue the work m these stations. 


Correspondence may be addressed to P. H. J. Lerrigo, Home Secretary, or to Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop, 
Administrative Secretary. Checks should be made payable to G. B. Huntington, Treasurer, or to 
Miss Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. ‘ 

Contributions for this purpose should be in addition to your regular denominational giving and can- 
not be credited on the quota of your church. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
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Lest We Grow Bitter 


pure is no reason why men who wish to contend 
earnestly for their faith should grow bitter. The most 
dotent argument for Christian faith is a Christ-centered 
fe. No invention of argument, statement of words, 
course of education, fineness of intellectual culture, can 
surpass the persuasive powers of a loving, transparent 
Christian character that has all the sweetness of the divine 
nit. Our formulas of faith are after all only a means to 
in end—the reproduction in human beings of the life and 
nind of Christ. This is the most delicate and beautiful 
_ yrocess in all human experience. The sensitive soul sub- 
stance is easily marred by sharp, acrimonious debate, sar- 
rasm and ridicule. Bitterness is a devastating blight that 
as wrought great havoc in the garden of our God. 


In times of controversy it is well to remember that we 
. “fire all human. Our zeal for God and his truth untem- 
ered by loving-kindness can only thwart our best desires. 
Chis applies equally to liberal and conservative—the con- 
_ ending parties, however designated. Good men and true, 
‘qually earnest and spiritual, are usually found on beth 
ides of any disagreement. In the heat of controversy 
_ fen are liable to go farther in statement and action than 
_ heir own judgment would approve if the atmosphere were 
28s disturbed. In such a time every earnest disciple of 
esus can with profit listen while an ancient wise man 
autions thus: “Looking carefully lest there be any man 
hat falleth short of the grace of God; lest any root of 
_ jitterness springing up trouble you, and thereby many be 
 efiled.” In strife our soul fibre is tested. Unconsciously 
vé may fall short of that yearning grace of God that 
7oos, forgives and saves the lost. Disputation may re- 
ive old roots of bitterness that we thought long dead and 
1ese defile us. Antagonisms easily lead to detestation and 
re fellowship of Christian brethren is lost. Everybody 
yses when bitterness comes in. 


When aversion to a brother begins to form in the heart, 


is well to recall the splendid attitude in the lines of 


/ 
| 


Edwin Markham, “He drew a circle that shut me out; 
heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; but Love and I had the 
wit to win—we drew a circle that took him in.” No one 
is under compulsion to accept another’s faith or his defini- 
tion of any mooted question. But whatever our alignment, 
we are under a divine compulsion to love one another as 
Christ loved us. Our friend’s position may be painful to 
us. It may offend all our deepest sensibilities. But bit- 
terness toward him and his kind only raises a wall be- 
tween us. Bitterness is a stinging lash that drives men 
asunder who otherwise might be one in sympathy, desire 
and effort. Bitterness is no fruit of the spirit of Jesus 
and never had any place in his life and attitude toward 
others no matter how they opposed him. 


A certain noted Quaker, Henry T. Hodgkin, gives a 
wise counsel concerning out attitude toward others who 
may not see eye to eye with us. He says, “I will always 
seek to discover the best and strongest points in my 
brother’s position; I will give him credit for sincerity; I 
will try to avoid classifying him and assuming that he 
has all the characteristics of the class to which he is sup- 
posed to belong; I will emphasize our agreements; when 
others criticize I will try to bring out favorable points; 
when there is misunderstanding, either I of him, or he of 
me, I will go to him direct; I will seek opportunity to 
pray together; I will try to remember that I may be mis- 
taken and that God’s truth is too big for any one mind; 
I will never ridicule another’s faith; if I have been be- 
trayed into criticising another, I will seek the first oppor- 
tunity of finding out if my criticism is just; I will not listen 
to gossip and second-hand information; and I will pray 
for those from whom I differ.” 


Just now in our own denomination there is a large place 
for just such counsel ‘as this. It is a time to magnify 
generosity and to give others credit for sincerity. A Chris- 
tian may be firm without being fierce, and faithful to his 
God without being ferocious. Dourness of spirit leads 
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easily to that bitterness that not only defiles but that ren- 
ders cooperation in service impossible. There are millions 
of souls that wait for the touch of the divine life through 
Northern Baptist hands. Any attitude of mind or spirit 
that frustrates fellowship in service is to be cast out 
from among us even though it go not out but by prayer 
and fasting. Love is the great antidote for bitterness. It 
is the foundation for abiding fellowships because it is of 
God. It is the inspiration and dynamic for all Christly 
service. And all who feel impelled to contend earnestly 
for their faith will discover at last that love is the ulti- 
mate measure of defense as well as the unfailing source 
of victorious living. “Love never faileth.” 


The Sacrificial Act of a Great Church 


T the opening of the fall work when all the ramifying 

interests of a great metropolitan church organization 
require the superb leadership of a pastor who has proved 
his extraordinary ability through fifteen years of strenu- 
ous and highly successful service the congregation of the 
Temple Baptist church of Los Angeles, Calif., released Dr. 
James Whitcomb Brougher, their pastor, at the urgent 
request of the Board of Cooperation for inspirational 
service in the field during a period of six months beginning 
with Nov. 1, 1925. The feature article on another page 
tells the story as seen by an eye-witness. But editorially 
we wish to congratulate the denomination in having such 
churches as this one which, in the hour of opportunity, 
heard the call of altruistic sacrifice and with unanimity and 
enthusiasm answered the call by giving up for the best 
part of the year a pastor who is peculiarly fitted to carry 
on successfully a great down-town ministry in the heart of 
a modern city like Los Angeles. 


This is another evidence of the Divinity that shapes our 
ends. In a great school of missions held in the Temple 
church last winter a wonderful blessing came to the entire 
congregation lifting them out of their local boundaries 
and .giving them a world-consciousness such as many of 
them had never experienced before. Gifts to missions 
were never so many or so large, and consecration to 
missionary service was never so pronounced. The pastor, 
led by the Holy Spirit, was the inspiring genius of this 
fine missionary revival. Who will say that this was not 
the providential preparation for the gracious willingness 
on the part of the people to give the pastor to the larger 
service of the denomination for a time though it means a 
tremendous loss to the local church? On the other hand 
Providence appeared in the captivating address Doctor 
Brougher made at Seattle before the League of Baptist 
Laymen in the place of another man who was originally 
slated for that occasion but could not get to the conven- 
tion. Little did the pastor of the Temple church think 
when he took up the bat to “play ball’ as a pinch hitter 
before the hundreds of men who crowded the men’s ban- 
quet at Seattle in July that he would be asked to coach the 
whole denomination in such team work as shall result in 
putting the banner of the cross a little bit farther on in the 
march toward the conquest of the world for Christ. 
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Our Semi-Annual Sale | 
EASONAL sales catch the eye of the prospective 
buyer who scans the advertising columns of the daily 

papers. Furniture and fabrics, pianos and pictures, suits. 
and shoes, and all the numerous other things that call 
for publicity in the commercial markets are brought to 
our attention with the unfailing regular recurrence of the 
seasons. The denominations have been a bit slow in 
adopting a business method which has proved so success-. 
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ful in merchandising. Calendars and not commerce have) 
guided great religious organizations, and the church year 
has long been regarded as a fixed institution. But now 
the Baptists of the North are about to inject into the 
regular church year a new element to be known as the 
semi-annual clean-up. These hyphenated words simply 
mean that instead of waiting until April 30 as the terminus 
ad quem we shall establish a division at a point in the) 
calendar half way between May 1, 1925 and May 1, 1926, 
and at that point, which will be Nov. 1, 1925, the churches 
shall endeavor to pay in full all pledges toward the 
general missionary budget. 


| 


The suggestion made to a number of state leaders has, 
met with an enthusiastic response. They see the wisdom. 
of taking the gap in two jumps by dividing the gap in the 
middle, or, in war terms, by reducing the top to half its. 
height, it will be easier to go over the top even if it takes 
two attempts to do so. Of course nothing has been found. 
better fitted to meet the need of an unceasing flow of, 
missionary income than the regular weekly giving on the 
part of all the members of our local churches. This is. 
the standard which must finally be reached, but until that) 
ideal can be realized we shall have to approach it by de-| 
grees. The semi-annual clean-up of all our benevolences | 
is a stage in our progress from an annual clean-up to a_ 
monthly meeting of all missionary financial obligations. 


It is a bit late at this writing to hope.that the semit-| 
annual clean-up will be generally adopted this year. Nov. | 
1 will be with us in a few weeks. The time is therefore | 
not sufficient thoroughly to acquaint all the churches of | 
our constituency with the suggestion. But so far as it 
can be done, the idea of a pay-up date being set in the 
middle of the fiscal year should be broadcast to every | 
pastor through the Board of Cooperation, and if Nov. | 
is too early to expect appreciable results then Ieb. 1 should 
be set aside and published as the date upon which each 
church in the Northern Baptist Convention is asked to. 
show a clean balance-sheet in its account with the denom- 
inational budget. The success of this suggestion will de- 7 
pend largely upon the spirit and enthusiasm with which | 
it is entertained and worked out by the pastors and the 
local churches, and the motive back of the enthusiasm 
will lie in the excellent which such a method, 
successfully carried out, will create and conserve 1 oe | 
churches, with our missionary societies and among the | 
men and women who hold the frontiers in the organize 
attempt to bring the blessings of the gospel to the whole 
world. 
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RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA ARE 
FRADUALLY CLARIFYING THEMSELVES 


Western nations, particularly the United States, have 
‘found the problem of the recognition of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics a perplexing one, and reasons 
for refusing such recognition have not been always clear 
and consistent. Sometimes we refused virtuously to 
encourage violent revolution, or perhaps a dictatorship, 
-orcommunism. Sometimes we have demanded a cessa- 
tion of revolutionary propaganda. Sometimes we have 
said that the present government of Russia is so faith- 
less that no government can trust its promises. But 
always we have said that recognition is impossible until 
the existing government shall consent to pay the debts 
contracted under the government of the czar. Colonel 
Haskell, now in Russia, says that the restoration of 
normal relations between the two governments “de- 
pends entirely upon Russia’s recognition of her pre-war 
debts.” All of the other difficulties are dismissed by 
him as due to “incorrect information regarding the 
soviet union.” His view, if correct, and if it represents 
-he attitude of the American leaders, indicates an early 
understanding which may lead to normal relations. 


R. HUGHES SPEAKS AGAIN 
'OR FREEDOM OF TEACHING 


Unyielding political and economic conservatism is a 
characteristic of Mr. Charles E. Hughes so well known 
as to give emphasis to his liberalism concerning demo- 
cratic institutions. On several important occasions he 
1as stood out against partisanship and arbitrary majori- 
des in the cause of personal rights. His latest utterance 
on the subject is a plea for freedom of teaching in the 

dublic schools. The Tennessee case was under specific 
consideration. Concerning it, Mr. Hughes made the 
whole issue perfectly clear by the statement of a single 
orinciple, namely, that no religious limit may be placed 
oy the state upon the teaching in the public schools. 
Whenever law or official preference or the demand of a 
dopular majority violates that principle, it imperils at 
once the efficiency of the schools, the rights of minori- 
ies and the foundations of democracy. 
WHEN EUROPE IS COMPOSED 
'HE REAL WORK WILL BEGIN 
Edwin L. James, American correspondent in Paris, 
hinks that the three most pressing European questions 
i nearing a settlement. That is the security pact be- 
ween France and Germany will be ratified, Germany will 
inter the League of Nations, and a settlement will be 
eached concerning international debts. If his forecast 
hall be fulfilled, the world is nearing the time when it 
an take up the really fundamental questions of civiliza- 
ion, such as the democratization of industry, the adjust 
nent of racial contacts, the protection of the weaker 
‘Toups, universal education and the organization of an 
ffective world government. 
‘ARLIAMENTARIANS ARE 
"HINKING IN WORLD TERMS 
_ The Interparliamentary union is scheduled to meet in 
ts twenty-third annual conference in the city of Wash- 
agton, Oct. 1. Contemplate its purpose: “To unite in 
ommon action the members of all parliaments . . . to 
€cure the cooperation of their respective states in the 
Stablishment and democratic development of interna- 
ional peace and cooperation between peoples by means 
fa universal organization of nations, and to study all 
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~The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGuire. 


questions of an international character suitable for 
settlement by parliamentary action.” Hundreds of 
members of the parliaments of forty of the principal 
nations in the world, voluntarily assembled, will study 
how to carry that purpose into effect. Such a confer- 
ence inspires a renewed faith in the application of 
parliamentary methods to international government, 
and a strengthened hope for success in the effort to 
organize the world for peace. 


ARE CHINESE ONE THING 
AND CHRISTIANS ANOTHER? 


Worry about the “good missionaries” in China finds 
voice in an American daily paper. It complains that the 
converts to Christianity in China are Chinese first and 
Christians afterwards, if at all. But are Chinese 
peculiar in that tendency? How many American 
“Christians,” are, in practical issues, Christians first and 
Americans afterwards? Unless some of the most 
observant of the missionaries are mistaken, the trouble 
in China is largely due to an impression among the 
Chinese that the missionary movement is itself an 
advance agent of American or English imperialism. In 
the face of such an impression, “Chinese psychology” 
is hardly different from that of other folks. They 
develop a preference for things Chinese, including re- 
ligion. But when any man affects a sneer at the quality 
of Chinese Christians, the 10,000 martyrs of the Boxer 
rebellion rise up to shame him. 


DOES THE BIBLE 
NEED THE SPADE? 


Curiously, the more one emphasizes the technical 
infallibility of the Bible, the more he rejoices over some 
discovery in Bible lands of a document or relic that 
seems to confirm the historical truth of some statement 
in the Bible? Certain periodicals that treat as heresy 
any question of the accuracy of the canonical Christian 
writings celebrate frequently archaeological “confirma- 
tions of Holy Writ.” The reasoning is queer. Why 
should a book in which error is impossible require 
confirmation from some recent discovery in Mesopo- 
tamia? The attitude seems to'be this: “We know that 
the Bible is true, but we lack evidence.” To have one’s 
sense of fellowship with God and one’s hope of eternal 
life depending, forever precariously upon what some 
man casually turns up with his spade in Palestine is not 
the most desirable religious experience. ‘The spade is 
useful, but not for the purpose of bolstering up the 
infallibility of an otherwise infallible book. It may 
supply needed help for a fallible theory of the book. 

A WAY OUT OF THE 
SCHOOL MUDDLE 

A trained lawyer of judicial experience suggests a 
way to settle the religious controversy in the public 
schools which, in his opinion, will be at once fair and 
constitutional. He would either prohibit the teaching 
of anything on the subject of thé origin of man, or 
require the impartial teaching of the several views, 
leaving the pupils to form their own conclusions. 
Either plan is applicable to any subject which may 
become a question of general controversy among the 
people, but the latter plan tends in the larger degree 
towards enlightenment and toleration. An enlightened 
community is one in which the young are taught to 
seek, face and weigh the facts that concern their life. 
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Doctor Brougher Drafted 


Temple Church Lets Its 
Pastor Go—For Awhile 


By GEORGE E. BURLINGAME 


EMPLE church, being what it is, could do nothing 
else. Not that it did not need its pastor; not 
that it did not love its pastor; not that its pastor 
sits loosely in his pastoral responsibilities: but rather, 
and solely, because Temple church became convinced 
that it could not selfishly keep its pastor at home with- 
out stultifying itself, forswearing its glorious history 
through a generation, and repudiating the spirit and 
practice of the pastor who has inspired and heartened 
and directed it for the past sixteen years. 


The events transpiring in Temple church on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 2, hereafter to be recounted, were the rever- 
beration, amplified and sustained, of a voice sounded at 
Seattle on Wednesday, July 1, by Dr. James Whitcomb 
Brougher in vigorous protest and passionate appeal. 
The Northern Baptist Convention was in session, and 
the annual report of the Foreign Mission society was 
being presented by Dr. Frederick L. Anderson, chair- 
man of the foreign board. After a thrilling resumé of 
the triumphs witnessed in the mission fields, he began 
a tragic recital of retreat and rout year after year be- 
cause of diminishing receipts from the churches—a re- 
cital which stung the convention into fright bordering 
on panic: 

“For some years now the bulk of the denomination 
has been failing to support our missionaries in the 
measure that they have promised; they have so seri- 
ously failed that we have been forced to retreat rather 
than advance....The finance committee of the conven- 
tion has warned us again and again to reduce expendi- 
tures in view of failing income from the churches.... 
We cannot go on ironing out our work thinner and 
thinner till it all finally becomes comparatively weak 
and worthless. The time has arrived for a real retreat, 
a sacrifice of a part to save the rest.... 

“We have cut down our provision for buildings.... 
we have cut down appropriations for new missionaries 
....we have cut down the work in Europe....We can 
delay no longer; now is the time and Seattle is the 
place where the most momentous crisis in your foreign 
work in seventy-five years must be met in one way or 
another....Unless you provide us here with a substan- 
tial increase of funds, we shall be forced to go from 
Seattle to begin the process of withdrawal from whole 
fields or at least twenty or twenty-five mission stations 
....The only thing that can stay us now is some ex- 
traordinary action of this convention....Seattle will 
determine whether it shall be retreat or adequate sup- 
port. Promises, empty resolutions, however honest and 
fervid, cannot now avail. Only a substantial addition 
to our funds can prevent a missionary tragedy.... 
There stands the Saviour, the Lord Jesus . . . His heart 
of love too is burdened at the thought of our retreat. 
Shall we crucify him afresh at Seattle or shall some way 
of escape be found?” 

This appalling revelation elicited discussion, and 
finally (we quote from the Seattle Times) “Rev. J. Whit- 
comb Brougher of Los Angeles dramatically went to 
the platform and told the delegates that if they will 
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“For to me to live is Christ.” This is my life 
motto. It should be the motto of every preacher 
and every church. Think Christ, talk Christ, live 
Christ, be as nearly as possible a Christ to your | 
community and the world. Christ, and Christ — 
alone, can furnish a solution for every problem 
known to human experience. He is the world’s all- 
sufficient Saviour; mankind’s supreme Teacher; — 
humanity’s incomparable Guide; the Goal of al] 
human aspirations; the infallible Authority on all _ 
matters pertaining’ to morals and religion. He is — 
the Universal HOMO, blending in himself all 
races and ages, temperaments and types. He is the 
only One whom I ought to live to please. If I 
please him and not the people, so much the worse 
for the people. If I please the people and not him, 
so much the worse for me. With Christ as the 
center and the circumference of life let us so 
preach and live that we can say with the apostle _ 
Paul, “For to me to live is Christ.”—J. Whitcomb 
Brougher, 


stop arguing over modernism and fundamentalism and _ 
devote all their energies to the convention business in- | 
stead of quarreling, the people back home will gladly 
give more money. If every extreme modernist will | 
resign his position and every extreme fundamentalist | 
stop his fighting and get down to business we will be | 
ready to go. If we can get rid of the 5 per cent of | 
extreme modernists on one end and the 10 per cent | 
of fighters on the other end, we can take the rest and — 
go on with our business.” In this three-minute talk . 
Doctor Brougher so stirred the hearts of the delegates _ 
that a spontaneous burst of applause followed his 


speech. He had given expression to the conviction and 
desire of the great mass of Northern Baptists; but that | 
brief utterance was merely the prelude of an address to © 
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the men of the convention on the following Saturday 
night—an address which the Watchman-Examiner de- 
clared was the greatest effort of his life. He spoke 
_for nearly two hours on the theme, “Play Ball!” 
He pleaded for loving fellowship and stedfast cooper- 
ation and loyal sacrifice in support of the missionary 
_work of the denomination. 


' An immediate effect of this powerful message was a 
_widespread demand from the delegates that Doctor 
_Brougher become the apostle of a nation-wide crusade 
of inspiration and appeal in behalf of the missionary 
cause, to enlist the churches in the support thereof and 
so to avert the threatened closure of mission stations. 
This demand soon took definite form in an official ac- 
tion of the Board of Missionary Cooperation, which 
voted to request the Temple church of Los Angeles to 
release its pastor for six months for a speaking tour 
from coast to coast. This action of the board was com- 
-municated by Executive Secretary Wm. H. Bowler, 
who forewent a part of his vacation and traveled from 
New York to Los Angeles expressly to plead in person 
for the release of Doctor Brougher for the desired serv- 
ice. A group of missionary secretaries, state convention 
officers and other Baptist leaders of Southern Cali- 
fornia, seventy or more, convened to give expression 
to their interest, and unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: “Resolved, that we ask that Temple 
church very favorably consider the request of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation of the Northern Baptist 
Convention to release its pastor, Dr. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher, for a period of six months to tour the states 
of the Northern Baptist Convention speaking in behalf 
of the missionary program of the Baptist denomina- 
| tion,” 

For four days Doctor Bowler was in conference with 
groups of officers and other leaders of Temple church, 
and many hours of heart-searching and heart-breaking 
discussion and prayer were given to his proposal. 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 2, the church gathered for 
the weekly prayer meeting, with hearts heavy and hum- 
bled. God was dealing with them in a strange way. 
They were being led to recognize his hand and to see 
his leading, although the sacrifice asked for involved 
a trial of faith akin to that of Abraham on Mount 


TEMPLE AUDITORIUM, LOS ANGELES 


Moriah. Doctor Bowler recited the crisis out of which 
aad issued the imperative need for Doctor Brougher’s 
services, and presented ‘the request of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. Dr. Arthur W. Rider, secre- 
ary of the foreign board, himself a member of Temple 
church, presented the resolution from the conference of 
state Baptist leaders; and a free discussion followed, in 
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which members confessed their fears and avowed their 
misgivings if their pastor should be absent for the 
winter, or courageously declared their readiness to rely 
on God and make the renunciation asked for. When 
finally the vote was taken, after prayer, one almost felt 
the swift passing of all foreboding, like to the sudden 
lifting of a chill fog. Temple church had won through 
in its severe travail, and was ready with confidence to 
say, “The Spirit which God has given us is not a spirit 
of cowardice, but one of power and of love and of 
sound judgment” (II Tim. 1:7, Weymouth). This is 
what they adopted by unanimous vote: 


“Whereas the Northern Baptist Convention through 
its Board of Missionary Cooperation has requested 
Temple Baptist church to grant its pastor, Dr. J. Whit- 
comb Brougher, a six months’ leave of absence in order 
to deliver a series of inspirational addresses throughout 
the Northern Baptist Convention territory, and 


“Whereas this request has been presented by Dr. W. 
H. Bowler, the executive secretary of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation, with the earnest solicitation 
that the request be granted, and 


“Whereas representatives of the various denomina- 
tional societies heartily endorsed the request as present- 
ing a special need at this particular crisis in the affairs 
of the denomination, and 


“Whereas the request has been fully considered by 
the executive committee of the church in conference 
with a large number of representative members from 
the various organizations of the church and recom- 
mended by that body to the church: 


“Be it therefore resolved that we grant the request of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation of the Northern 
Baptist Convention and give to Doctor Brougher a 
leave of absence for six months, provided that the term 
of service shall not begin before Nov. 1, 1925, and pro- 
vided further that the deacons in conference with Doc- 
tor Bowler shall arrange for a suitable preacher or 
preachers, not exceeding two, to carry on the work of 
the Temple church during the absence of the pastor.” 


Providing for His People 


One problem related to the proposed mission of Doc- 
tor Brougher remains to be solved before he can leave 
Los Angeles. He cannot be persuaded to vacate his 
pulpit for six months and deprive his noble people of 
their pastoral leadership, until a substitute is found and 
an adequate ministry provided in his stead. Temple 
church has a membership of 3500 who look to Doctor 
Brougher for instruction and inspiration. The church 
raised last year for all purposes nearly $188,000. The 
annual operating budget for current expenses approxi- 
mates $60,000. A staff of twelve full-time workers re- 
quires executive direction. One thousand members in 
the Temple brotherhood (men over eighteen and a 
larger number of women in the woman’s union, a Bible 
school of 2500, a winter school of missions which en- 
rolled last year an average attendance for seven weeks 
of 957, a Sunday night evangelistic service with a def- 
inite appeal to the unsaved—these responsibilities are 
not lightly to be disposed of, even when the denomi- 
nation calls. Doctor Brougher is not unfnindful of the 
words of Paul to Timothy: “If any provideth not for 
his own, and specially his own household, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an unbeliever.” He 
and his people of Temple church are trusting that God 
who has led them to offer their sacrifice will likewise so 
deal with another church elsewhere, that its pastor 
may in turn be transferred to Los Angeles for the 
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period. A minister possessing the peculiar gifts which 
Temple church requires, to cover the six months of 
Doctor Brougher’s absence (or two such men to serve 
in succession) is essential to the consummation of the 
plan to utilize him for the promotion of the missionary 
cause. Temple church, therefore, having made its own 
noble offering, lovingly and prayerfully invites into the 
fellowship of its own extraordinary sacrifice the church 
or churches whose pastor may be asked to serve for 


a time in Doctor Brougher’s stead. ‘‘For according to 
their power, I bear witness, yea and beyond their 
power, they gave of their own accord....They gave 


their own selves to the Lord, and to use through the 
will of God....See that ye abound in this grace also.” 
Doctor Brougher undertakes his important mission 
in the spirit of an apostle of fellowship and cooperation 
in the whole missionary enterprise of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. He believes that 85 to 95 per cent of 
the Baptists of the North are “straight-out middle-of- 
the-road Baptists,” and that under wise and loving and 
aggressive leadership they may be rallied afresh to the 
hearty support of the convention program. “The work 
of all the great societies of the convention is our work; 
it belongs to the Baptists, to the great host of loyal 
Baptists ; and it should not be surrendered either to the 
extreme ‘modernists’ cr to the extreme ‘fighting funda- 
mentalists.’ The supreme need of the present hour is 
not new organizations or reorganizations, but a rallying 


Will the Church Make Good in Religious Education? 


By W. Epwarp RAFFETY 


RESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE, chief of’ Amer- 
ican citizens, foremost Christian statesman of the 
world, recently has said: 

“The government of a country never gets ahead of the 
religion of the country. There is no way by which we can 
substitute the authority of law for the virtue of man. Of 
course, we can help to restrain the vicious and maintain 
a fair degree of security and protection by legislation and 
police control, but the real reforms which society in these 
days is seeking will come as a result of our religious con- 
victions, or they will not come at all. Peace, justice, 
humanity, charity—these cannot be legislated into being. 
They are the result of a divine grace. 

“Our government rests upon religion. It is from that 
source that we derive our reverence for truth and justice, 
for equality and liberty and for the rights of mankind. 
Unless the people believe in these principles, they cannot 
believe in our government. 


“There are only two main theories of government in the 


world. One rests upon righteousness, the other rests on 
force. One appeals to reason, the other appeals to the 
sword. 


“Another element must be secured in the training of 
citizenship or all else will be in vain. All of our learning 
and science, our culture and our arts, will be of little avail 
unless they are supported by high character. Unless there 
be honor, truth and justice, unless our material resources 
are supported by moral and spiritual resources, there is no 
foundation for progress. A trained intelligence can do 
much, but there is no substitute for moralitv, character and 
religious convictions. Unless these abide, ‘American citi- 
zenship will be found unequal to its task. 


“If this country is to meet successfully the problems 
confronting it today, there must be first of all greater 
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of the whole denomination to the united support of oui 
missionary work. My hope is that as I travel over the 
country giving my address on ‘Play Ball,’ and holding 
conferences with my brethren, I may help to unite our — 
great Baptist body and inspire the churches with new — 
interest and determination.” Doctor Brougher’s task 
will not be to raise money himself; but to raise the eyes | 
of his hearers that they may look on the harvest, tc 
raise their hopes that they may expect great things from 
God, to raise their courage that they may attempt great. 
things for God, and to raise their spiritual temperature 
that zeal for Christ’s cause may consume them in saeri- 
ficial giving and serving. (7 

James Whitcomb Brougher will go during this fall. 
and winter to church after church and to pastor after 
pastor, defining the exact situation, laying out the 
proper strategy to be pursued, hiding nothing of the 
awful price of victory, but showing also the glory and 
disclosing the power and interpreting the marching 
orders of our Ever-victorious Lord. He comes in the’ 
name and in the spirit of Christ, to ask of each pastor, 
of each leader in the churches, “Will you join me in| 
this protest against retreat? Will you help me to rally) 
and combine all our forces in the face of defeat? Will) 
you dare to believe with me that, united and conse-| 
crated, we may turn this threatened rout into noble. 
advance and splendid victory? For ‘if we endure, we 
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shall also reign with him. | 


recognition of the spiritual side of life; there must be a’ 
more widespread acknowledgment of the obligation that | 
we owe to use our power and strength for the general 
welfare and for the redemption of humanity. The Sunday | 
schools furnish today the great agency by which these 
spiritual ideals may be made a part of the lives of the 
younger generation of Americans and the growth of the 
schools will mark the spread of these principles.” | 

Before him, President Harding said: “I tell you, my 
countrymen, the world needs more of the Christ, the world 
needs the spirit of the Man of Nazareth.” 

And before him, President Wilson wrote: ‘Our civili- 
zation cannot survive materially unless it be redeemed 
spiritually. It can be saved only by becoming permeated | 
with the spirit of Christ and being made free and hapiy | | 
by the practices which spring out of that spirit.” 


And before him, President Roosevelt often spoke hae 
significant words: “Persons educated in intellect and not | 
educated in morals and religion will become a menace to 
the nation.” 


a 

These utterances are the profound convictions of men 
of broad horizons whose place of leadership compelled 
them to think of the depths of the problems of our 
national life. Many other far-visioned men and wom 
eminent in business and the professions, also devout Ch 
tians, are saying, in substance, the same things. Hi 
minded Christian men who are statisticians, economists, | 
sociologists, scientists, editors, educators, legislators, court 
officials, industrial executive s—all conscientiously and con- 
sistently challenge the church to make good in sa 
education. It is their business to make American boys and | 
girls accurate, thrifty men-lovers and truth-lovers, broat 
minded, intelligent, law-abiding, industrious—but they al 
with one accord confront the churches of Jesus Christ a 
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say in unison, “You must make them Christian. We may 
make citizens; you must make Christian citizens.” For 
after all, accuracy, thrift, neighborliness, fact-hunger, 
benevolence, intelligence, obedience, industry must have at 
‘their heart the kernel of Christian idealism, else they are 
empty shells. The spirit of Jesus Christ must permeate 
and motivate all thought and endeavor. 

_ Will these Christian leaders in our national life, these 
recognizers of the place of genuine religion in the making 
of citizenship, these well-wishers and members of Chris- 
tian churches be disappointed? Will we who are pastors, 
church-school superintendents and teachers, professional 
religious educators, Christian parents and Christian lay- 
men of our churches disappoint them? But, far more im- 
dortant is the question, Will we, the trustees of the Master 
Teacher's gracious, life-transforming truth, disappoint him, 
whose we are and whom we serve? 

_ Manifestly, the church of Jesus Christ is the one insti- 
ation in our American life, divinely appointed, whose 
chief business is religious education. 

_ What do we mean by religious education? This com- 
nonly accepted professional term means to most of us 
iothing less than Christian education. But what do we 
nean by Christian education? Christian education is edu- 
vation for the needs of life under the Lordship of Christ, 
or more fully stated—Christian education, through instruc- 
ion and expression, evangelism and training, is the Chris- 
ianizing of the motives, attitudes, skills, habits, ideals and 
‘onduct of children, young people and adults, individually 
ind socially. One of our foremost educators has given us 
hree cogent definitions, viz—‘“Education is the introduc- 
ion of control into experience; religious education is the 
ntroduction of control into experience in terms of a relig- 
ous ideal; Christian education is the introduction of con- 
rol into experience in terms of the ideals of Jesus 
Jhrist.” With these conceptions we may say, then, that a 
eligiously educated person is one who at all times is con- 
rolled by the ideals of Jesus Christ. 

_ Ii the church is to make good in this, its supreme task, 
{ must put on an adequate, comprehensive program of 
eligious education. This means educational standards, 
‘Tganization, administration, supervision, teaching mate- 
ials and methods, trained teacher and leadership person- 
el, and ample finances. However, it is not our purpose in 
his article to discuss these elements, but rather to suggest 
tiefly three things the church must do to make good in 
‘eligious education. In a later article we give six reasons 
thy the church must put on an adequate program of reli- 
10us education. 
| Millions for the Taking 

The church must reach more children and youth with 
te Christian message. Recently we have been glibly quot- 
ig the fact that twenty-eight millions of children in the 
Jnited States are growing up without any religious in- 
‘ruction in any Sunday school or other religious educa- 
on institution. When we know that these twenty-eight 
ullions are not Jewish or Catholic, but are naturally, nor- 
tally ours for the reaching, we ought to do some long, 
ystematic reaching until all are enrolled in church-school 
asses for instruction in the better way. One of the most 
sequential enterprises of the International Council of 
¢ligious Education is its department of home visitation. 
he director of this department for seventeen years has 
mducted home visitation surveys in scores of American 
‘ties, connecting non-church families and reconnecting 
thers, thus salvaging the souls of millions of children. 
ome men of means should catch the vision of this oppor- 
ae and put at least a dozen such directors into this 
ork. 
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The church must give more and better religious instruc- 
ition, not only for the sake of broadcasting more Christian 
truth, but (a) to make conduct Christian, (b) worship in- 
telligent, and, (c) service altruistic. It is not enough to 
fill heads with biblical and other worth-while facts; hearts 
must be stirred and hands directed. This means such a 
program of religious education as will make possible a per- 
sistent teaching of vital, functioning Christian truth, the 
go-and-do gospel of Jesus Christ, the kind that helps child- 
hood and youth in character crises to know the right, love 
the right, and do the right, such teaching as will issue not 
in socially motivated mechanical ceremonies, but person- 
ally, thoughtfully devout worship of God the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, and religious instruction that puts into 
human hearts the divine urge of sacrificial service for oth- 
ers. We've heard this truth from childhood days in ser- 
mon, song and Sunday-school lesson, but for many of us 
it has lost its edge. Somehow it must be vitalized. Lesson 
must function in life. Hearers must become doers. Christ 
controls must dominate all experience. The religious edu- 
cator’s goal is nothing less than the Herculean task of 
Christianizing not only the individual, but the whole of 
life, domestic, educational, industrial, social, and political. 


Every-Day Religion 


The church must make religion so winsome and whole- 
some every day that children and youth will feel their lives 
are incomplete without it. Religion and Sunday are in- 
separably connected in the minds of many youth, and 
adults not a few. So long as religion is thought of as 
something indigenous to Sunday-soil, and foreign to other 
days, so long will we have segment lives. Who is to blame 
if not the church for this fallacious, harmful reasoning? 
The church cannot hope to make religion winsome and 
wholesome to young people while it is content to measure 
its teaching ministry through the church school by one- 
half of one hour on one day in seven. The average boy 
or girl in'the public school gives thirty hours each week 
to the “three R’s”. At least a tithe of this should be given 
to the Lord, to the fourth ‘“R’”—+religion. By the way, one 
of my lads reminded me the other day that the “three R’s” 
are not “readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic,” but ‘readin’, ’ritin’ 
and radio.” The efficient week-day church school will do 
much educationally to dignify religion and to make it what 
it really is—a natural part of every normal life. The 
fourth “R” should not only supplement, but sublimate the 
“three R’s.” Religiously, the maker of calendars has done 
us much harm. The Christian who is merely a calendar 
Christian may be no Christian at all. Hasten the time 
when all Christians, young and old, will in very truth be- 
lieve that every day is the Lord’s day. Then, and not until 
then, will the church make good in religious education. 


My definition of a good class is this, says a writer in 
the Sunday School Builder ; 

One that reaches its own constituency. 

Holds them. 

Teaches them the Bible. 

Wins the lost to Christ. 

Wins the saved to service. 

More and more I believe that we are going to come to 
the inevitable conclusion that the best development can be 
had with classes of one hundred or thereabout. 


If you are at ease in life, you need not be surprised if 
the New Testament is a closed book to you. For to the 
man lounging and luxuriating or drifting and idling the 
New Testament has nothing to say—Western Christian 
Advocate. 
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The Old Faith and the New Knowledge 
X—God: As Christ Reveals Him 1 


By FREDERIC C. SPURR 


HE problem of God is for man at once the oldest, the 

newest, the most tormenting and the most welcome of 
all problems. The oldest, since it dates from the appari- 
tion of man upon our planet; the newest, since it presents 
itself to the last man born with as much of freshness as 
* ever; the most tormenting, since, in certain moods and in 
certain circumstances, it oppresses us as nothing else can; 
the most welcome, since it offers to pure hearts the solu- 
tion of every puzzle in our complex life. There is no 
problem so practical as this; for the repose of our minds, 


the satisfaction of our hearts, and the true direction of - 


our forces all depend upon our vital relation to the Being 
who has produced us, and for whose purposes we have 
been brought into the land of the living. To the end of 
time the inspired aspiration of St. Augustine will remain 
true: “Tu nos fecisti ad Te, et cor nostrum inquetum est 
donec requiescat i Te.” Nothing can be more illogical 
than the vain word so often uttered that “religion lies 
outside the realm of practical life.’ On the contrary, 
nothing is more decisive for practical life than to know 
what our Creator thinks of us, what he means to do for 
us and with us, and what he means we should be and do 
for him. This is the basis of all practical life. 


Everybody Believes in a God 


Everybody believes in a “God of some kind.” Herbert 
Spencer speaks of “the first great cause;’ Ernest Haeckel 
of “the eternal substance” from which everything has been 
derived. Matthew Arnold of a “power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.” But what is the intellectual 
or the human value of such definitions as these? What 
is the use to our deeper humanity of a “power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness,” if we cannot hold 
fellowship with it? Or what enlightenment is it for the 
heart to be informed of an eternal “substance” out of 
which we have emerged? It is not for vague generalities 
like these that the soul of man hungrily cries out. We 
want not impersonal law, but throbbing life: a God who 
answers to the deeps in our soul. We freely admit that 
no human being can adequately know God. Our limita- 
tions are severe because we are human. God alone can 
be equal to the task of knowing himself perfectly. Nor 
can he be demonstrated as a problem in mathematics is 
demonstrated. Yet although God cannot be demonstrated 
either to the senses or the mind in any scientific sense, he 
can certainly be known: we can enter into real fellowship 
with him: our hearts can rejoice in his love. 

In seeking to prove God to men, apologists have often 
adopted the purely rational method. They have supported 
themselves upon principles, such as the principle of 
causality, i.e. every effect must have an adequate cause; 
the principle of substance, i.e., everything that exists is 
a form of some great primal substance which lies behind 
all phenomena; the principle of purpose, i.e., the fact that 
life reveals purpose and purpose demands a directing 
mind; the principle of personality, ie., the fragmentary 
personality possessed by the individual man demands a 
great whole in which all the parts shall find their place. 
This method is quite legitimate, but there is a better one. 
It commences with an absolute certainty of human life; 
with the greatest fact ever observed upon our earth plane. 
It begins with the substantial fact of Jesus Christ and it 
sets forth that fact as alone having value for solving the 
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mystery of the being of God as i, bears upon the life o 
man. Jesus Christ actually claimed to reveal God, an 
Jesus belongs to history. On this old world of ours th © 
feet of Jesus Christ were planted; on this planet his voice — 
rang out; in the presence of men and women like our — 
selves he stood, a substantial fact of unique divine person 
ality incarnate in a human form. The value of startin 
with Christ is that we are on the ground of substantia . 
history. 

The second thing is that we are in the realm of continu 
ous experience. The action of Jesus Christ, Christiamit, 
confidently affirms, is not simply historic, confined to . 
restricted spot of earth at a given epoch in time. Iti_ 
continuous with the life of the church. Christian experi 
ence throughout the centuries bears witness to his perpet 
ual inspiration and guidance. 

The third thing is that we are in the realm of a defims 
revelation. Christ made claims about the divine Being tha) 
nobody else ever made either before or since his time 
Whether those claims are true or not is not the questio1| 
at the moment; the fact is that he made them and they 
stand apart in the vocabulary of religion. No prophet 0} 
the Hebrew people, no leader of any world religion eve: 
said of God what he said. “All things have been deliverec| 
unto me of my Father. No man knoweth the Son say 
the Father, and no man knoweth the Father save the Sor 
and he to whom the Son willeth to reveal him.” This i:| 
a staggering claim, but he made it, and even Renan admit: 
the genuineness of the passage which records it. Moré 
than that, he claimed to be one with God. When Philig: 
said: “Show us the Father and it sufficeth us,” Jesus re 
plied, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” ty 
other words Christ represented himself to have for mer 
the value of the invisible God. Further, he claimed to be| 
the way to God. “I am the way, the truth and the life 
no man cometh to the Father but through me.” Here ther! 
is something substantial to seize. There is nothing vague) 
about it. True or false, it is substantial. A further im-| 
portant point is that the revelation of God made by Jesus) 
was not intended to satisfy any speculative interest. Its 
purpose was moral, ethical, spiritual. He revealed the 
Father that men might become like him. “Be perfect even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.” In other words, the 
object of Jesus in giving the revelation of God was "not 
to satisfy the curiosity of people, but to change their 
lives, to lift them up, to unite them to God. 


Trying the Key 

For the moment we will leave aside the question of the 
truth or otherwise of the claim of Jesus. We may reach. 
this question by another route. We shall use it as men 
use a key which is offered for the unlocking of a safe 
which every other key has failed to open. It is claimed i 
for this key that it will unlock the mystery. The wise | 
thing is not to waste time arguing whether it will or not, 
but to try it. We shall soon know the truth about it. 
Christ claims to be the key of*this mystic lock. Let uS| 
try it and if it fits the lock, and‘ na other key does, the 
question is settled. | 

What kind of God, then, was he whom Jesus revealed 
to men? Let us lay aside our books of theology, and our 
reasonings and hold to this one point. Jesus said he came, 
from God and that he was the one way to him. But i 
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re one or two things that greatly astonish us. 
-peculated about God at all, ‘or said one word about God’s 
aode of life. He said no word about origins. He had 
_o formal doctrine to declare about God. He never gave 

definition of God save this that “he is spirit.’ So when 
re look at his revelation of God, our first feeling is one 
f disappointment. He has done something infinitely 
reater than this, however. He did not give proof, he 
ffered a presentation of God; not vindication, but vision. 
Ve are still children, and, despite our manhood and 
yomanhood, we still want to “see something.” ‘Seeing 
; believing” all the world over. Jesus Christ satisfies 
aat desire, and says: “He that hath seen me hath seen 
ie Father.” He makes God vocal and visible. He uses 
ne word about God that is unique and dominant: it 
aines out like a sun; it is the word “Father.” 


“Father” 


In the Sermon on the Mount that word appears seven- 
ten times; in the four Gospels, 176 times; in the epistles, 
sventy-six times; i.e., in the whole of the New Testa- 
tient, 269 times. In all the Old Testament the title is used 
ut a dozen times. Is not that significant? When Christ 
illed God “Father” he revealed in a flash the character 
ad heart of God? But while “Father” is the descriptive 
‘ad dominant word of Jesus for God—the one great word 
f the New Testament—it is not a new word. It was 
oplied to God long before our Lord used it. There is 
_ temple in Athens today in splendid ruin, which retains 
1 inscription on its walls concerning the great God who 
our “common father.” But the word was not used by 
ie Greeks in anything like the Christian sense. It was 
_ poetic sentiment—nothing more. In the Old Testament 
so God is called “Father” but quite occasionally. “Like 
5a Father pitieth his children, even so the Lord pitieth 
iem that fear him.” 

_ Generally speaking, in the Old Testament God’s father- 
bod is a synonym for national providence; in the New 
_estament the word acquires a new content; it is no longer 
od as “father” of a people, but God as related to the 
dividual. “There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
‘od over one that repenteth.” There is nothing like that 
1 the Old Testament or in any pagan religion. It is the 
tpreme and unique revelation of Jesus. Look closely 


the word “Father.” It is like a beam of pure white light 


lat comes from the sun, containing all colors within it- 
if. Let us unravel that beam of light and see the colors 
‘contains. We find several things; first, that God is a 
-frsonal Being. This with many persons constitutes a 
‘feat difficulty. Voltaire said that “man has made God in 
Js likeness and image,” and many, like the Frenchman, 
lieve that “God is but the projection of our own per- 

‘nality into the divinity.” “God is only a magnified 
jan,” they say. These notions are born of misunder- 
‘sanding as to what personality really is. 

If we begin with what we know, we are aware that we 
(rselves are personal beings. But we are not complete 
frsons. The error is in making ourselves the measure of 
Trsonality; we are but fragments. Haeckel fell below 
te level of his great scientific achievements when he said 
at Christians believed God to be a “gaseous vertebrate.” 
l€ expression is vulgar. Without defining personality it 
‘sufficient for our present purpose to insist upon the truth 
at our essential selves, ‘as distinguished from the body, 
spiritual. God is the complete spirit and completely 
tsonal. We, derived from him, are also spirit and 
tsonal—but not completely so. When Christ revealed 
\d as Spirit and as Father, he revealed the essential kin- 
ip between God and man and he left us to draw the 
agence from what we know of ourselves. “If ye then 
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He never. 
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being evil know how to give good things to your children, 
how much more will your heavenly Father give good 
things.” The metaphysical question is never broached. It 
is the human question that is stressed. 

But Jesus goes on to speak of God as the ‘Holy Father” 
(John 17). God’s fatherhood is perfect. As the Holy 
Father he cannot do wrong. He is perfectly good and 
pure; there is no taint in him. His fatherhood is perfect 
fatherhood. But Jesus goes still farther and reveals him 
as the “righteous Father”; in his actions towards his 
children he ean do only right. 

The final element in Christ’s revelation of God is that 
God is love. Love is more than sentiment, it is the affec- 
tion which seeks the good of its object and pours itself 
out for its object. We find it in ourselves. If it is in 
us, it must be in him. If in the imperfect creature love 
is found, it cannot be absent from the perfect Being from 
whom we have been derived. 

Jesus rendered God visible. “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father,” says Christ. If we strain the eyes of 
our soul towards the heavens to discover God we shall 
go away brokenhearted and in despair. But Christ says, 
“Behold me. He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
The works that he did were the Father’s works; works 
of mercy, forgiveness, love and judgment. He forgave 
sinners and saved them, as God alone could do. When 
they brought to him the woman who had committed one of 
the deadly sins, Jesus said to her accusers, “Let him that 
is without sin among you cast the first stone.” ‘ The crowd 
melted away. Jesus did not make light of the woman’s 
sin. He forgave her, and bade her, “Go and sin no more.” 
His act was the act of God, not lashing a sinner for his 
offences, but offering a new start. The God of Jesus 
Christ is a God of love, yet he is not a sentimental Being 
who can be played with. God’s fatherhood must be hostile 
to evil; it would not be true fatherhood were it otherwise. 


The Cross Reveals God’s Fatherhood 


Fatherhood costs. Fatherhood and motherhood mean 
suffering and pain; hence, when Jesus Christ shows us 
the Father, he shows us One who is willing to suffer for 
his sons and daughters. Jesus never depicted God as a 
Being who stood in holy aloofness from mankind. He 
depicted him as a loving Being who stooped to save. “God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” 
It was because his love was so great that he was willing 
to sacrifice. It is quite consistent that at the heart of 
God’s fatherhood there should be sacrifice and care and 
patience. The cross is its greatest revelation. 

Finally, Jesus Christ shows that the relationship between 
the Father and the sons must be moral to be real. It is 
not simply because we are his creatures that we are his 
children. God can only be Father in the fullest sense 
when we are prepared to be his loyal children. The real 
link that makes fatherhood and sonship effective is the 
moral one. This, then in outline is Jesus Christ’s revela- 
tion of God. It is the key he gives us with which to un- 
lock the divine mystery. Does it succeed? Let us try it, 
beginning with what we know—and we must begin with 
ourselves. 

Now what do we know about ourselves? If we are not 
certain about ourselves, we cannot be certain about any- 
thing else, since we are the instruments through which the 
universe becomes rationally known to us. We know our- 
selves to be rational. We have the power to deal with the 
facts which are presented to us; to deduce ideas from 
these facts, to correlate them, and to elevate them into 
sciences. We trust the accuracy of our minds in these 
processes all the time. We assume that our minds are 
rational, and we apply these rational minds to the universe 
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of which we are part. Applying these minds of which 
we are certain, to the universe of which we are certain, 
what do we discover in the universe? 

First that it is an effect and demands an adequate cause. 
Evolution shows the progression of the effect; it knows 
nothing about the cause. Materialistic evolution posits 
an eternal universe in which the rhythm of life and death 
goes ceaselessly on. The science of thirty years ago upon 
which it supported itself is not the science of today. The 
protagonist of the doctrine of the conservation of energy 
declared that “the universe is a system that had a be- 
ginning and must have an end, since the progress of de- 
gradation cannot be eternal.” The mechanists, on the 
other hand, posit the eternity of matter. In the present 
state of science dogmatism is out of place. But it is 
significant that modern philosophy today is accounting for 
everything in terms of the spiritual and declaring that 
matter is but a form of spirit. The highest characteristic 
of the universe is the presence of life. Can we believe that 
this is the product of dead stuff, or that the spiritual 
known to us has emerged from the purely material? 
Which is the more rational, the belief that the highest we 
know has arisen from something lower than itself, or that 
it is the product of something higher than ourselves. Has 
anyone ever discovered a better key than that supplied 
by Christ—God is Spirit? Does any other key fit the lock? 

We can go farther. The universe is rational and de- 
mands a rational cause. The universe of which we are 
part is intelligible; it can be understood mathematically. 
There is a correspondence between the structure of our 
minds and the structure of the universe. If there were 
not, we could not understand the universe. The proof 
of this is shown partly in the fact that the conclusions 
arrived at by men through a study of the universe are 
verified in experience. The astronomer tells us to a sec- 
ond when the eclipse begins and when the comet reap- 
pears. The predictions of the time of sunrise, sunset, 
high tide, low tide, and the like, show that the same mental 
order is in the universe as is found in ourselves. 


The Mind Behind the Universe 


It is also clear that there is only one order in the whole 
universe. There is but one rationality. The greatest thing 
we know that exists in the world today is—mind. But 
our minds are only partial, always incomplete. Is this 
human fragment the only mind there is in all this vast 
system? The great Power in the universe cannot be less 
than rational, in order to account for the facts that we 
know. Supposing, however, for the sake of argument 
that this is not so, what then? We are in the presence 
of some colossal contradictions. First, we have an effect 
without any adequate cause at all. In other words, we see 
in the universe the results of mind, because we can ap- 
preciate them mentally; yet there is no mind to produce 
them! Doctor Newton Clarke well says: “If it takes a 
first-class mind to understand the universe, what kind of 
mind must it take to have produced it?” The universe 
is rational; if there be no rational Being, our God, our 
Father, at the heart of it, then we have an effect without 
any adequate cause: an imbecile conclusion. 

The second contradiction is that the imperfect mind is 
the greatest mind there is. There must be one perfect 
mind to compass all, to be equal to all, to be the cause of 
all; but if this is not true, there remains a third colossal 
contradiction—i. e., the part is greater than the whole. 
Will anybody subscribe to that doctrine? Here are we, 
men and women, 1,700,000,000 of us upon this little planet. 
Our intellect at the best is limited. Is ours the only in- 
tellect in the universe? Is there no mind higher than ours? 
If there be no rational Being, our God and Father, then 
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the mental fragments on this planet are the greatest mini 
in the universe. If there be no comprehensive mir. 
governing and harmonizing all things, then there is nothir 
greater than our littleness, nothing deeper than our sha 
lowness. This contradiction cannot be accepted. A ri 
tional universe, such as we see ours to be, and a ration — 
humanity, such as we know ours to be, demands a rj 
tional God; otherwise the effect is greater than the caus. 
and the part greater than the whole. 7 
The universe also shows every mark of direction-| 
purposefulness in the little and purposefulness in the grea 
The doctrine of evolution emphasizes rather than dimit — 
ishes the idea of direction. If the old doctrine of “design 
has disappeared in the ancient form, it has reappeared in 
greatly strengthened form in the newer doctrine. Of a 
men the evolutionist ought to be a Christian. Why is — 
that man has reached the limit of his physical develo, 
ment? How is it that for these thousands of years th 
human body has remained the same? There is no chal 
going on at all; the anatomy is fixed. Why is it fixed? 
The materialist cannot tell us. The Christian can offer 
sound reason for the arrest. _Through many ages Go 
had been forming this masterpiece of the human body, || 
progressed from simple to complex, from one stage to ar) 
other, until it reached its present form and then th 
Creator ceased his work in that direction. From the 
moment the human body has never progressed. But some 
thing else in man has progressed. It is the mind and th 
soul. Nature, when she had finished with the body, too. 
a new course. Order and purposefulness are clearly see 
in the upward direction of man’s life. Man’s long stor 
is marked by purposefulness, evolution being witness. 
The revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ assumes | 
universe that is purposeful. He shows us God at work 1| 
all and ever. “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. | 
He shows us God as the directing power of our life. “You, 
Father watches the fall of the sparrow; your Father num} 
bers the hairs of your head. Your Father is at the begin’ 
ning, is in the process, is at the end.’ We use thisike 
that God, the great Father Spirit, is the eternal worker n| 
the universe, and we fit it to the universe which we per| 
ceive to be rational and purposeful and lo! it explains th} 
facts. Nothing else does. Christ’s revelation explains th 
cause absolute, the cause rational, and the cause purpose) 
ful. . There-is a final certitude: = 


Jesus Supplies the Key 


The universe is moral, and it demands a moral catise 
Again we start with what we know. We are certain tha 
man is a moral being. We possess a nature higher that) 
the animal. Humanity is “incurably religious.” W¢ 
possess the sense of obligation within us; there is in us ¢| 
thirst and hunger after God. This may be perverted 01 
suppressed, but at the heart of us is that moral natur¢ 
which when it gets its voice clamors for the eternal God| 
Men are bound to worship somebody or something. 1nt 
greatest “scientific” attempt ever made to get rid of Goo 
was made by the positivist, Auguste Comte. He said, we 
must begin by clearing away all religion and start agai, 
with positive facts. God must go, because nobody has 
ever seen him or demonstrated his existence. 


Yet what. 
happened? Delicious irony! He finished by affirming thal) 
it is necessary, after all, to worship “‘a being who is im-| 
mense and eternal’’—and he labeled it “humanity.” Pos 
itivism is the worship of humanity. Comte could nol) 
overcome man’s need of worship. But what a being t¢ 
worship! We know man too well ever to fall down anc 
worship him. We are moral; we are made for worship | 
we are bound to worship something. How shall we e* 
plain this deep inner urge of our nature? Jesus suppli | 
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“he key in two words: “Son” to describe us: “Father” to 
jescribe God. 

He tells us in effect that there is in us “a spark of the 
fivine ;” that we are children of that eternal Father. The 
ry after the infinite is the cry of our instincts after God. 
Father” is his word, “son” is ours; the Father is made 
or the child and the child for the Father. Christ’s key 
its. No other does. Why is mankind incurably religious ? 
dow is it that, after all, we cannot avoid the religious 
juestion’ Men break with the church, and with creeds, 
nd throw over religion, and yet sooner or later they re- 
urn to the old question after all. It is because the word 
{ Christ is true, because we are made for God. That key 
vhich Christ offers of God’s Fatherhood and our sonship 
3 the only key that fits and unlocks the mystery of our 
aora] nature. So whichever way we use Christ’s key it 
ts the facts. It shows the universe to be an effect and 
rod the adequate cause; the universe to be rational and 
sod the rational cause; the universe to be purposeful, and 
70d the guiding cause ; the universe to be moral, and God 
he moral cause—our Father, to whom our sonship must 
nswer. 

| Jesus Makes the Way s 

| The revelation of Jesus Christ answers not only the 
uestionings of the mind, but the deepest cravings of the 
eart. Our deepest cry is for love. We want a friendly 
miverse. Jesus presents God to us as answering the cry 
f our moral nature. He shows us God as Father, but 
e makes the way to the Father. Jesus never argued 
bout God, but he brought God to men as the fatherly 
ower by which life could be redeemed. It is not a revela- 
on to intellect alone but to life itself. But is there really 
ach a God as Jesus Christ reveals? Is there a God who 
atisfies the heart; who appeases its hunger, and who fills 
ut the complete measure of the human spirit? There is 
nly one possible answer to that question. It is found in 
hristian experience. Wherever men fully respond to 
vhrist they know for themselves the God he revealed. 
It is a fact that Christian people have real communion 
nth God through Christ. There are men who live in 
‘od’s presence and commune with him, although they 
ave never beheld him. They experience the life-giving 
ower of his blessed and holy presence. Man’s hunger 
ad thirst are really satisfied in the God revealed by Christ. 
Ve stake everything here. He not only contents our in- 
lect, he satisfies our hunger, ends our disquiet, and 
‘tings us to friendship and communion with him. The 
ormer darkness disappears ; life becomes resplendent with 
new and divine light. The facts of Christian experience 
rove up to the hilt that the God revealed by Christ offers 
le only key to the life of the universe and of man. Sup- 
dsing we refuse Christ, what are the alternatives left to 
3? Atheism, or pantheism, or pure theism. What does 
‘theism mean? 
‘ean? Moral sterility. What does pure theism mean? 
Piritual sterility. God deliver us from believing in a 
‘ing who sits in solitary splendor somewhere, surrounded 
yall the glory of his divine majesty. Such a god chills 
8 to the bone. An isolated, cold creator is not worthy 
‘the name “Father.” 

Refuse Christ’s revelation, and what have we left? 
othing but darkness. Darkness at the beginning, dark- 
bss at the end, darkness en route. Without this God and 
ather of Jesus Christ we have a mere machine, self- 
arted, and running down to silence and death. No future, 
) home, life a mockery; the dying universe taunting us 
ith its funeral chant; while we, with our hungry hearts 
ade for the Infinite, are the sport of some great, cruel 
te. Are we willing to accept that alternative? For 
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myself, I reaffirm, my own personal faith. God to me, is 
all, because Christ is all. Let those who choose take what 
comfort they can from their Christless creed. As for me, 
now that the Light has come, 

“In that light of life I’ll walk 

Till traveling days are done.” 


The Cross 


By Mrs. Wm. A. MonTGOMERY 


E talk a great deal about the cross of Christ, yet 
nothing is said in the New Testament about cling- 
ing to the cross. We are told to carry it; to share it. 
“If any man will be my disciple let him renounce self, 
take up his cross and follow me, for he who wishes to 
save his life will lose it, but whoever loses his life for 
my sake, will find it.” What the world needs supremely 
is disciples who will incarnate before it the spirit of self- 
sacrificing love that holds dearer than life itself the cause 
of Christ in the world—a cause so great, so holy, that 
for it life itself is to be laid down. Life is being; life is 
sacrifice. Beyond all phases of a full life comes this last 
and supreme revelation of Jesus. Life in its essence is 
sacrifice. He was himself the “Lamb slain from before 
the foundation of the world.’ He came to reveal a God 
who so loved that he gave a Son, his only Son, to shame 
and death to redeem us. The God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is a suffering God. He is not the 
passionless, remote, august deity whom we often worship. 
This supreme revelation of the God of love and mercy 
was made when Jesus Christ laid down his life on the 
cross. “I lay it down of myself,” he said. “I have power 
to lay it down and power to take it up again.” This revel- 
ation of divine suffering love upsets all the cherished ideals 
of the world; it puts what is called low, high, and what is 
called high, low.” “Among the Gentiles,” said Jesus, “their 
great ones lord it over them; but this shall not be so among 
you. He who would be great must become your minister, 
and he who would be greatest, a slave for all.” Not only 
did Jesus teach this, he exemplified it when he, the Lord 
and Master, took a towel and girded himself and washed 
the disciples’ feet. 


Pithy Paragraphs 
By JAMES S. KIRTLEY 


1. The better we know ourselves, the better we ought to 
like others. 

2. A practical paradox is that when the undertaker over- 
takes you, you are soon out of sight again. 

3. The cup of cold water is to be handed to the thirsty, 
not thrown upon them. 

4. The egotist thinks much of himself, the egoist much 
about himself—both on the wrong trail. 

5. We knew a great many things when we were children 
that we don’t know now. 

6. A wasp is bigger at birth than any time after, but 
its sting improves with age. Some human insects— 
but never mind. 

7. It makes all the difference whether you are governed 
by petty prejudice or by permanent principles. 

8. The rewards for doing right may be delayed, but are 
never denied. 

9. The ascetic starves his life, while the 


indulgent 
stifles it. 


10. The sublimest journey is along the path from child- 


hood’s dreams to manhood’s deeds. 


THE BAPTIS 


The Devotional Lite 


The Casting Out of Fear 


re is a sign of the poverty of the 

English tongue that the word 
“fear” should be used in the Bible 
as the equivalent of some half- 
dozen Hebrew or Greek terms. All 
of them, however, may be reduced 
to two main shades of meaning. 
There is the familiar “fear of the 
Lord,” the awe or reverence called 
forth by the majesty and mystery 
of God which lies at the root of all 
real religion, and is indeed “the 
beginning of wisdom.” But there 
is also the fear which “hath tor- 
ment,” the dread and terror pro- 
duced by the pressure of life or 
demonic powers, and concerning 
which Christians are warned that 
“God hath not given to us the 
spirit of fear.” The fact remains 
however, that fear of this kind 
still lies like a dark shadow over 
men’s minds, and is responsible for 
many of the evils of our present 
state. 


“Safety First” 


It is often argued that fear of 
being found out or fear of the 
social and physical consequences of 
wrong-doing is a great and salutary 
deterrent. It may be so with pru- 
dent people who take for their 
motto “safety first,” and who let 
“IT dare not wait upon I would.” 
But there is no doubt that their 
standard of morals is a pretty low 
one, and that they cannot find in 
the merely negative sanction of 
fear any real safeguard against 
evil, still less any incentive to good. 
So, too, in religion fear is a fruit- 
ful cause of mischief. A God 
whom we are afraid of cannot 
command either our respect or true 
allegiance. To feel compelled to 
serve him lest a worse thing hap- 
pen to us is to make ourselves 
his slaves rather than his sons. 
This servile view is responsible for 
some of the worst things in re- 
ligion. It gives rise to persecution, 
to certain forms of ritualism, and 


By PRINCIPAL SELBIE, D.D. 


to undue stress on orthodoxy. The 
churches today are full of timid 
Uzzahs who want to put the ark 
of God where the Philistines can- 
not reach it. 


Faith and Love 


What, then, is the remedy? It 
is a very simple one, compounded 
of faith and love. The Bible con- 
stantly exhorts men not to be 
afraid, but to trust God. But faith 
in God to be effective must be 
something more than a vague 
reaching out to some dimly vis- 
ualized power. It must have be- 
hind it some definite assurance of 
God’s good will based on experi- 
ence. Here lies the importance of 
the Christian revelation, the con- 
tent of which can hardly yet be 


Jesus 
By WILLIAM OLNEY 
hte letters? Nay, rather five 
universes ~ 
Of concentrated sweetness, for 
they tell 
Of One, who came to heal all 
man’s reverses; 
Jesus! Emmanuel! 


J-E-S-U-S; slowly say the letters; 
Speaking of One, who gave him- 
self for us; 
His cross, his throne, his spirit, 
break our fetters; 
Jesus! All glorious! 


said to have been fully grasped 
even in the Christian church. 


The Conception of God 


“Like God like people” is always 
true, and the standard of Chris- 
tian life and thought is what it is 
because to many people God is a 
God of law rather than a God of 
love. We make God after our own 
image, and our attitude towards 
him is distrustful and fearful be- 
cause we read him in terms of 
what he requires of us rather than 
of what he gives to us. If we 
could but rise to the conception 
of God given in the teaching of 
Jesus, as our heavenly Father who 
knows our needs, forgives our sins, 
and will do for us _ exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, we should have an anchor- 
age of the soul which would hold 
fast in any storm. It would be 
quite impossible for us to be fretted 
as we are by fear and worry if 
we really believed in the love and 
care of our heavenly Father and 
were accustomed to commit our- 
selves to him in simple and whole- 
hearted confidence. No doubt the 
great obstacle to this confidence 
is our more or less developed con- 
sciousness of sin and the sense of 
alienation from God _ which it 
brings with it. But if we are Chris- 
tians we shall realize that nothing 
that we can do can atone for sin 
or release us from its condemna- 
tion. For these things only the 
grace of God is sufficient and the 
deeper our sense of sin the deeper 
should be our trust in One who is 
faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins. The worst effect produced 
by the fear of sin and of its con- 
sequences is that it saps men’s con- 
fidence in God as a God of grace 
and drives them to begin again the 
weary round of ritual and peniten- 
tial observances in the hope of 
securing his favor. This, however, 
is paganism, not Christianity.— 
The British Weekly. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


| 
7 
“Meeting Helps” 

j Topics for Oct. 11 
1 (Note: All references hereafter made in 
4 


these “Meeting Helps” will be to the fol- 
lowing books: “Modern Discipleship and 
What It Means” by Woods; “Twelve Tests 
_ of Character” by Fosdick; “The Man No- 
body Knows” by Barton; “Gates and Keys 
to Bible Books” by Robinson; “How We 
Got Our Bible” by Smyth; “A Short His- 
“tory of the Christian Church” by Moncrief ; 
“Peasant Pioneers” by Miller; “God’s Dyna- 
mite” by Lerrigo. The entire set of books 
may be had for $12.45 from the American 
Baptist Publication Society. A few others 
“may be added later. 
| Reference will also be made to leaflets 
or pamphlets which may be had for a very 
small sum and to current magazines and 
other books that may be had in most public 
libraries. It ts suggested that the above- 
mentioned books be secured, either one at 
a@ time as needed, or all together—either by 
the society or by ‘individual members as do- 
nations—to be used as a library for the 
young people in preparing for the de- 
votional meetings.) 
In Robinson’s “Gates and Keys to 
_ Bible Books” read page 14; beginning 
with the last paragraph on page 161 on 
‘through to the second paragraph on page 
_ 162; the second and third paragraphs on 
page 122; the second paragraph on page 
265 and the first on page 266; the last 
_ paragraph on page 272; the frat second 
and third paragraphs on page 280; the 
first and second paragraphs on page 287; 
the first paragraph on page 302; the sec- 
ond paragraph on page 307; the second 
and third paragraphs on page 313; the 
third paragraph on page 317; the last 
_ paragraph on page 332; the last para- 
graph on page 327; the second paragraph 
on page 336. From this you will find 
why the various men wrote the books 
of the Bible. 


Have a few young people each study 
one of the Bible books mentioned here- 
in to see what further thoughts on the 

‘writing may be found. 

In meeting one might impersonate 
Moses, telling why he wrote Genesis, 
what led up to the writing, and the 
results. Others might represent Isaiah, 
David, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John and 
Paul, in each case telling why they had 
written, what led up to the writing and 
the results upon themselves and others. 
ha conclusion show that all of these men 


had had a real experience which to them 
was so wonderful that they must pass 
it on to others. 

Worthy of Its Name 

_ What a field that must have been— 
the one which Edward Steiner tells 
about. There were a few acres of ground 
outside the town, beside a lake. The 
field was owned by three brothers who 
ived together—more or less in har- 


On GL AP: 


mony—but differed as to what crops 
should be raised on the farm. Each 
planted the things he thought should be 
raised, without regard to what the other 


planted. How it amused the town— 
but the crops, if not a failure, were © 
meager. 


What about your field—the young peo- 
ple of the church? Are there several 
groups scattering different seeds? Or 
do your several groups work together— 
yielding a good full crop? You ask, 
“Can it be done?” 

The answer is, “The Christian Life 
program.” Use it, and not only will you 
live more harmoniously, but your “crops” 
will be amazing. This program con- 
tains directions for producing a good 
crop—if the directions are properly ap- 
plied and the ground properly tilled. 
And to till the ground means to study 
the program, know what it is that you 
are after, and then get to work. 

Take for example the suggestions 
about “organization.” In some churches, 
the president and members of the young 
people’s society do not know who are 
the officers of the W. W. G; they do 
not know who is in the Sunday-school 
classes; they are not acquainted with 
the purpose and plans of any of the 
other young people’s groups. If the 
Christian Life program is followed out, 
each group knows what the other is do- 
ing. The young people’s society knows 
that the W. W. G. is doing White Cross 
work for the missionaries, making band- 
ages and other necessary things for 
those overseas and at home. And the 
W. W. G. knows that the young peo- 
ple’s society is trying to train the young 
people for better leadership in the 
church. How do they know? Because 
the officers of each group meet to talk 
over their aims, their problems, their 
plans, their hopes. Then they plan how 
each organization can help the other— 
how they can all work together for the 
interests of all the young people. 

Then consider the “devotional” sug- 
gestions. Instead of having each group 
trying to interest its members in a dif- 
ferent set of Bible readings, or devo- 
tional thoughts, all the young people of 
all the groups could be following the 
same Bible readings. Perhaps the 
groups, working together, could institute 
the “morning watch,” get out sugges- 
tions for meditation for each day of the 
week, and have all the young people in 
the church thinking along) the same 
lines throughout the days. “Two heads 
are better than one,” so why not “two 
hearts.” 

Again, take the “missionary” sugges- 
tions. If the societies were working 
together with the Christian Life pro- 
gram, all the young people would be 
considering missions at the same time. 
They would study together, and work 


together. Instead of having a mission 
class*for the Bo.Y. P. U!Jat onestime, 
a class in the same subject for the 
W. W. G. at another time, a missionary 
sketch by the B. Y. P. U. one week 
and another by the W. W. G. at an- 
other time, there would be one class, 
say under the supervision of the W. W. 
G. leader, with the young people from 
the other groups joining in and re- 
ceiving the benefit therefrom. Instead 
of several “fizzled” sketches, there could 
be one big one, more ably presented, 
with better results. 


The same would apply to the 
gelistic” suggestions. The church young 
people’s groups, and all other groups 
would be working together at the same 
time for the same ends. Instead of 
having the women working at one time, 
the young people at another, and the 
church at still another, there would be 
one great evangelistic effort, with all 
cooperating, and with better reaults on 
all sides. 


“evan- 


In all other activities similar coopera- 
tion would be the “order of the day.” 
No group would be overlapping on the 
activities of another. There would be 
no gaps. All groups would be working 
—yes, and playing—together. Instead 
of having a little of this at one time, a 
little of that at another time, instead of 
having one potato, one ear of corn, a 
few grains of wheat, there would be an 
abundance of each thing. Instead of a 
field conglomerate, there is a field well- 
tilled with the crops in straight rows, 
the corn with well-filled ears, the po- 
tatoes big and good, the wheat golden 
and plentiful, and—the workers all in 
harmony. 


It is worthy of its name—this program 
—for in putting it into practice, some of 
the principles of Christ will also be 
put into practice, that of loving your 
neighbor as yourself, that of looking 
after your brother. For to know each 
other better, to work with one another 
toward the same end—this makes for 
brotherhood, this make for the true 
Christian life. What a program! What 
good might result if this were followed 
by all young people, everywhere, who 
are trying to be Christian! 


“Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


The twenty-second national convention 
of the Anti-Saloon league will be held 
in Chicago, Nov. 5-10. The place of 
meeting will be the Chicago Temple, 
the great new Methodist church in the 
Loop. Considering the present crisis in 
the enforcement of prohibition, this con- 
vention promises to be one of the most 
important in the history of the temper- 
ance movement. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Camping in the Mountains 
By J. BrouGHAM WALLACE AND 
Rorert A. WALLACE 
CHAPTER V 
The Man At The Post Office 

\HE next morning they decided to 

have a contest with bows and arrows 
under the supervision of Bill Hardly. 
These trials showed that it was with 
the bow and arrows that Stuffy showed 
his skill, not missing the target once. 
In this Bert was second, Joe third and 
Tom last. 

After that they wrote letters home and 
Bert offered to go to the town with 
them. Tom decided to go with him so 
they set off at a gallop. It only took 
them about half the time it had taken 
them to come to camp because the first 
trip they had been encumbered by all 
their baggage, and, moreover, the camp 
was much higher than the town and con- 
sequently their journey to the camp had 
been most of the time uphill, while now 
it was downhill. When they reached 
the postoffice, which was just across the 
street from the station, there were quite 
a few horses outside. They went in, 
posted the letters, and asked if there was 
any mail for them. Tom put the five 
letters into his pocket. As they re- 
ceived the letters Tom whispered, “Look, 
Bert, see that over there in the corner 
Meats: « 

The object of his attention was an ill- 
looking quiet man about forty years of 
age. He was not a very strong-looking 
man, but he had searching eyes that 
seemed to look everybody through and 
through. He was talking to another 
man just now and had his back to the 
two boys, so although they were near 
enough to him to hear what he said he 
did not notice them. Just now there 
was a dull red spot on his left cheek 
about the size of a silver dollar. 

As they stood there out of sight from 
him, although he could have seen them 
had be turned, he was saying: “T’ll get 
even with these cubs yet. I was walking 
along the road when there came a whiz 
and something hit me in the face. I 
would have gotten even then, only those 
boys turned and ran and I couldn’t catch 
up with them.” 

Here Bert whispered to Tom: “That 
was the man that Stuffy hit with the 
blunt arrow. See that spot on his cheek 
where the arrow hit him. Say, I guess 
he is mostly talk. Did you hear him 
tell his side of our little adventure? 
Don’t you think we had better leave be- 
fore he discovers us?” 

“Wait a minute, I want to hear what 
else he has to say,” answered Tom. 

So they turned their attention again to 
the man. He was still talking: “But I’ll 
get even. Some morning they will wake 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


up and find everything is gone but the 
tents they’re sleeping in. Of course I 


would never do anything like that,” and 
he laughed aloud. 

Tom and Bert then hurried out, un- 
tied their horses, mounted and rode 


away. Most of the way back to camp 
they talked about the man and his talk, 
but finally Bert asked, “Tom, did you 
notice who the letters were for?” 

“Why yes,” answered Tom. “There 
were two for me and one each to the 
rest of you.” 

By the time they reached camp it was 
almost time for supper, as Joe had nearly 
finished cooking it. There was no time 
to read their letters after they had pick- 
eted and groomed their horses, because 
just as they finished, the supper-bell was 
rung by Stuffy, vigorously beating on an 
old dishpan with a metal spoon. 


CHAPTER VI 
A Letter and What Came of It 


During the meal Tom and Bert re- 
lated to the others what they had heard 
at the postoffice. After that Tom dis- 
tributed the mail and they all sat around 
the campfire reading their letters. 

Finally Tom broke the silence when 
Bill Hardly was not around: “Say, fel- 
lows! Do you want to hear something?” 

“Ves!” they all answered. 

“Well, don’t tell anybody, but my 
father is a private detective for the rail- 
road that runs through here. Well, you 
know that the railroad has been losing 
so much money that they are going to 
send father and some other private de- 
tectives up here to see if they can’t put 
a stop to it. Father is coming up here, 
but he doesn’t want anybody to know 
about it so he is going to get off at 
Cruxton, and Bert and I are going to 
meet him there tomorrow.” 

“Say, that’s fine,” exclaimed Bert, and 
the others said the same. 

They spent the rest of the evening 
talking about the man at the postoffice 
and his talk, and, when Bill Hardly was 
not there, about Mr. Scott. 

The next morning Tom and Bert rode 
away to Cruxton. Before they had gone 
very far Tom said, “Bert, don’t look 
around now, but did you notice that man 
behind us? Ever since we came out on 
the main road, he has been following us 
at about the same pace. Now let’s go 
at a faster pace for a while and see what 
he does,’ and so saying, he and Bert 
began to gallop. As they galloped along, 
Bert looked quickly around and there 
was the man galloping along at the same 
pace, with his head down. 

Just then Tom called out, “Quick, Bert, 
ride as fast as you can. We are almost 
at the fork in the road.” 

Then as they swept around a turn in 
the road, Bert understood what Tom 
meant. If this man was one of the out- 


| 
} 


a || 
law gang, he would probably think they 
took the road to the right which led to 
Fredsburg. He would be led to think! 
this because he could not see any dis-| 
tance ahead, owing to some peculiar 
sharp turns at and near the fork. But 
they took the road to the left which led 
around Fredsburg and on to Cruxton.’ 
They still galloped on for about half a. 
mile and then slowed down to a walk. | 

“Well, I am certainly glad we lost that. ' 
man,’ said Bert with a sigh of relief. | 

"Ves. ” agreed Tom, “if we hadn’t lost 
him we would have had to turn back be-| 
cause father said not to let anybody fol 
low us.’ 

The rest of the journey was unevent- 
ful and they met their father, who was | 
very glad to see them. | 

Then, after they had had lunch, they | 
went over to a ranch where horses were. 
sold. Mr. Scott bought a mare that | 
proved to be a very fast horse on the | 
way back to camp, which they reached | 
just in time for supper. That evening 
they spent most of their time talking | 
about how they could stop the work of 
the outlaw band, Mr. Scott having de- 
cided to take Bill Hardly into his con- | 
fidence. 

(To be continued) 


From Our Mail Bag 


Here are some short letters to share | 


‘ with you: 


“Dear Miss Applegarth, 

I have been in Alaska this summer. | 
I saw a real totem pole with animals 
carved on it, just as you told about in| 

a story once. We did not see ice houses, | 
but that is because we did not go far 
enough north, and it was summer any- | 
how. I like stories about other race 
and other people, so that is why I like | 
the ones in the Chimney Corner. Do | 
you remember the time you told us to. 
make scrapbooks of stories and facts | 
about each country? Well, I am col 
that. I have three scrapbooks, one on 
Europe, one on Asia and one on fe 
ica. When they get fat enough I will 
make them into separate books, on eacl 
country. I hope you are well and having 
a nice summer. From your friend, 

F. Marion Hardy, New Bedford or N 
Brighton, Conn.” 5 

The writing was hard to decipher! 
“Dear Chimney Corner Readers, 

I have a story I want to send to you 
some time about a true rabbit which 1 
own and which ran away from home and | 
had an experience almost like the White 
Rabbit in ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ | 
think, because it went down into a h 
and brought up a blue ribbon. It 
very funny. We all laughed very much 

Very truly yours, 

Everlee Jones, 

Springfield, Mass.” 


Among Ourselves 
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) By ArrHurR C. BALDWIN 

_ Memorial addresses for Dr. John Gor- 
‘don and Dr. Samuel Zane Batten made 
up the program of the ministers’ con- 
ference at their first meeting on Sept. 14. 
The newly elected president, A. O. 
Gilmore, was in the chair. 


September finds our churches facing 
-an unusual number of pastoral changes. 
Rev. Ralph Mayberry has resigned the 
‘pastorate of the Third church of Ger- 
mantown to go to Williamsport. The 
call of the new seminary has taken Dr. 
George W. Swope from the Fifth church, 
and Dr. Charles T. Ball from Wissonom- 
ing. The First church regretfully parts 
with Dr. J. S. Kirtley, who has given 
them a strong ad interim ministry for 
a year, and joyfully welcomes its new 
pastor, Rev. Ivan M. Rose, who takes 
up the ministry on Sept. 20. 


) Good Words 


} 


_A more extended word about some 
of these brethren ought to be given. 
Doctor Kirtley’s ministry has been 
dlessed in the First church. Among 
the fruits of his ministry are the baptism 
of eight Chinamen and Dr. John Cros- 
oy, a former Francescan monk. It is 
expected that Doctor Crosby will be 
yrdained to the Baptist ministry shortly, 
orobably before the printing of this 
etter. Doctor Kirtley has renewed old 
‘riendships and made many more during 
‘his year with us. We wish him God’s 
speed in his ministry at the University 
?lace church in Baltimore. Dr. Charles 
T. Ball has been with the Wissonoming 
church for nearly five years, during 
which time a very fine Sunday-school ad- 
lition has been erected and a way 
opened for a large advance in service 
xy that church. Doctor Ball too will 
be much missed in the pastorate. He 
faves a much larger place than he 
ound when he entered the work at 
Vissonoming. ° 

The affairs of the Eastern Theological 
“eminary are making steady progress. 
“hey have taken two residences on the 
outh side of Rittenhouse square and 
oined them. This gives them a well- 
quipped building. It is reported that 
lore than fifty students have been en- 
olled for courses to be given in a school 
f£ theology, a school of religious educa- 
‘on, a school of missions and a school 
gospel music. I understand that 
oung women will form a large part of 
e student body. Two and three year 
Ourses have been opened to women in 
ve school of religious education and of 
lissionary training. 

Dr. Frank L. Goodchild, who has been 
lentified with the seminary from its 
Onception, announces that he has re- 
igned as president of the board of 
‘ustees and has withdrawn from all 
slations to the seminary. 

The Baptist Institute for Christian 


Workers had an auspicious opening for 
its year’s work on Thursday evening, 
Sept. 17. Dr. Frank MacDonald, the new 
and gifted pastor of the Logan church, 
made the address. Pres. J. Milnor Wil- 
bur reports that the institute is filled 
to capacity. 


Just now religious circles in Phila- 
delphia are somewhat excited over the 
announcement of the coming of Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton to the pastorate of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal church in Over- 
brook. Doctor Newton will take the 
place of Dr. Robert Norwood who went 
to New York to succeed Dr. Leighton 
Parks. This will be a fair exchange. 
3oth are brilliant, able men. Philadel- 
phia will warmly welcome Doctor New- 
ton, 


An evangelistic conference under the 
auspices of the cooperative committee 
of evangelism of the missionary societies, 
was held in the First church, Sept. 15-16. 
Prophecy is dangerous, nevertheless it 
seems safe to say that the program of 
many of the churches as now announced, 
indicates a year of very aggressive evan- 
gelism with the emphasis upon home 
visitation and personal work. ‘ 

In general city affairs, large under- 
takings are moving apace. The Sesqui 
Centennial exposition is taking tangible 
form as astadium costing $2,000,000, rises 
in the flats near League island and earth 
from the Broad street subway fills in 
large areas. The move of the Pennsyl- 


Why? 


(Sent to the president of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention by a Seattle 
street-car motorman.) 

Ww: waste your time in build- 

ing up 
A cumbersome, long and wordy 
creed? 

Your brother give a cooling cup, 
Your neighbor help when he has 

need: 
Love God and man, and carry 
on! 


With much to do on every hand 
Why waste your time in vain 
dispute? 
Though you for right perchance 
may stand 
Your stand at that may bear no 
fruit. 
Love God and man, and carry 
on! 


With much that must remain in 
doubt, 
You yet can find your part to do: 
And what is there to fight about 
If you to God and self are true? 
Love God and man, and carry 
on! 


vania railroad to a great terminal in 
West Philadelphia seems more real now 
that the first large contract has been let. 
The Delaware river suspension bridge 
nears completion and now they are 
quarreling about the tolls. To charge 
or not to charge is the question. Broad 
street subway seems to be more than 
half completed and the next step, the 
Chestnut street subway, seems very near 
Busy buses on Broad and Walnut streets 
now help to relieve the traffic con- 
gestion. All together we are a big thriv- 
ing “go-get-ter” kind of town. We must 
be, judging from the way our enemies 
slander us. 


Nebraska Notes 
By R. R. Coon 


Four months ago Rev. Floyd W. John- 
son as pastor conducted a service of 
dedication at Prairie Creek, six miles 
from Chapman, where the house of wor- 
ship had been made doubly serviceable. 
Quite similar was the rebuilding of the 
Chapman church where Mr. Johnson is 
also pastor. Aug. 23, services were held 
morning, afternoon and evening. The 
pastor preached in the morning a strong 
declaration of the object of a church and 
an earnest appeal to membership conse- 
cration. Pres. J. M. Wells in the after- 
noon followed up the idea of church 
service, and Rev. A. W. Lyons of Stroms- 
burg preached in the evening. Visiting 
ministers present and participating were 
Rev. A. C. Reese and H. Dockman of 
Central City and A. H. Shattuck and 
R. R. Coon of Grand Island. Rev. Sam- 
uel Miller, a pastor for nine years, was 


present through all the services and 
preached Monday evening following. 
Rev. R. P. Hamlyn of Dannebrog 


preached Tuesday evening, 


The rebuilding expenses were about 
$6000, all provided for except $1400, 
which was virtually secured Sunday eve- 
ning. Mr. D. E. Magnuson was chair- 
man of the building committee, but real 
unity of spirit and effort made the enter- 
prise an agreeable work. The church 
now has an ideal Christian home. 


A Revival Not Ordinary 


Four ministers—Ezra Duncan of Park- 
side, Omaha; W..H. Parker, Sumner; 
F. F. Bock, Tobias; and W. G. Hooper, 
Arnold—went to northern Nebraska for 
an outing—fishing for men. Special re- 
vival services were held in _ several 
churches and schoolhouses in sections 
where there were no church buildings. 
The Center Valley, Melrose and Glen 
Echo churches were visited and each had 
a regular “surprise party,” only the do- 
nations were mental and spiritual. These 
sandhill sections often have families of 
rare culture and character, though living 
far apart, their mode of transportation 
frequently only the lumber wagon and 
horseback. They were encouraged and 
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strengthened by these ministerial visits 
to perhaps the saving of a church there- 
by; and the ministers themselves no 
doubt returned home feeling the change 
had been a rest. 

An Important Resignation 

Not often do the dailies of a city give 
two columns in describing the resigna- 
tion of a city pastor. Such distinction 
the Lincoln dailies give to Dr. W. T. 
Elmore, resigning the pastorate of the 
First church, Lincoln, to accept a pro- 
fessorship in the new Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. 
Doctor Elmore joined this church twen- 
ty-five years ago and has been a member 
since, except three years when pastor at 
Hamilton, N. Y. For fifteen years he 
was a missionary in India. His pastorate 
of seven years has been one of unbroken 
unity and progress. The spirit of this 
relation is beautifully expressed in his 
own words in his letter to the church: 
“Seven years ago you called me as 
pastor, and I can say with Jacob that 
these seven years have seemed as one 
day as I look back over them”; 770 have 
been added to the church in that time— 
“the most of whom are with us today.” 
Doctor Elmore’s work in India, there a 
member of the theological seminary at 
Ramapatam, and his pastorates in two 
university towns, Hamilton and Lincoln, 
will add much to his qualifications to fill 
well the position to which he goes in 
Philadelphia. Not Lincoln alone will 
regret his going. The leading activities 
of association and state will miss his 
presence and help. 

The church is wise in asking one to 
be a regular pulpit supply until a perma- 
nent pastor is chosen. Rev. Herbert 
Ford, a member of the church, an or- 
dained minister, will be that supply. 


Iowa Letter 
By Jay A. LAPHAM 
The Annual Associations 

Encouraging reports come from these 
gatherings, concerning the attendance, 
the spirit and the general interest. They 
naturally lead up to the meeting of the 
Iowa State Convention which is due to 
meet Oct. 21-25, at Ames. The perplex- 
ing question that presses for an answer 
each year is how to get the men and the 
women who are largely responsible for 
the work in our churches to attend these 
gatherings and take an active part in the 
proceedings. All too often the pastors 
and the state workers are the only ones 
heard from. They are interested and 
informed and we certainly want to hear 
from them; but we also want to hear 
from the men and the women who have 
the time and the strength and the money 
to meet the imperative calls for atten- 
tion in missionary life and other activi- 
ties of the denomination. Some of these 
heed the call, but more of them are 
needed. Especially are they needed in 
order that there may be much more 
prayer together for God‘s guidance in 
the great tasks that confront us. In 
order to reach more men ought we not 
to assign more definite places to them, 
topics for discussion, and opportunities 
to lead in devotion? 


The response to the Iowa assembly 
call steadily increases from all over the 
state. In the 2027 enrolled this last 
summer every one of the twenty associ- 
ations in the state was represented ex- 
cept two. Far-away parts of the state 
made a splendid record in the number 
sent. Six denominations other than Bap- 
tists were represented, aside from a mis- 
cellaneous list. One of the highly impor- 
tant numbers on the program was 
devoted to boys. In this good work 
Pastor Walter A. Huxford of Estherville 
proved an excellent leader, not only in 
the assembly, but in the suggestive 
matter that he presents during the year. 
We are giving none too much time to 
the girls in our church in the various 
organizations and classes for them, but 
are we not doing far more for them than 
we are doing for our boys? Director 
Victor N. Witter has been calling atten- 
tion to this condition in the churches 
generally and planning to help correct 
the condition as far and as fast as the 
churches will cooperate. Pastor Hux- 
ford has had much successful experience 
with boys. They like him and he is a 
wise and careful leader. Dr. Frank E. 
Foulk of the First church, Des Moines, 
is also active in reaching out for the boys 
through the Baptist brotherhoods in the 
churches. He gave much time and 
thought to this matter last year. 


Among Our Men 

Pastor A. C. Wickenden comes from 
Minnesota to the important church in 
Mason City, where a wide field for use- 
fulness awaits him—Pastor C. G. Curry 
goes from Ollie to Blakesburg—Pastor 
T. O. Hill is to give one-half time to 
the church at Sigovrney, an important 
county-seat town—Many warm friends of 
Pastor Robert T. Craig of the First 
church, Des Moines, deeply regret that 
his strength will not permit him to con- 
tinue his pastorate with the church. His 
physician feels that he must have from six 
months to a year of rest before he under- 
takes regular pastoral work again. His 
resignation was finally accepted to take 
effect Oct. 1, but the church voted to 
continue to share in his support until 
Jan. 1, 1926. Both in the church and the 
city Doctor Craig has been an active and 
a useful man. He is a leading and an 
influential member of the board of man- 
agers of Iowa State Convention, in 
which body he has rendered excellent 
service. In the four years of his pas- 
torate in Des Moines he has welcomed 
369 new members into the church, many 
of them by baptism. 

With sorrow we note the passing away 
of the wife of Rev. W. R. Schoemaker 
of Glenwood. Mr. Schoemaker has 
friends all over Iowa and in other states 
who will remember him in sympathy in 
this great bereavement—Among the 
visitors who have come to Des Moines 
the past ‘summer, missionaries Rev. 
C. N. Harris and Mrs. Harris were wel- 
comed at the First church and at Forest 
Avenue.—Evangelist J. R. Crane fills the 
pulpit of the First church for September 
and October. He was heard with much 
interest last December and January.— 


Pastor P. H. Blunt goes from Hedrick the Livingstone Avenue Baptist chure 
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to the churches at Mark and Floris— 
Pastor James M. Wilson is soon to leave 
the church at Lake City to respond te 
the call of a church in Wisconsin. He) 
and Mrs. Wilson are faithful and devoted 
laborers in caring for a church.—Many — 
all over Iowa join in congratulations for 
Pastor and Mrs. L. E.' Viets of Boone) 
because of the happy event July 10, 1925, 
which told the large audience gathered 
that the pastor and wife had been mar- 
ried twenty-five years. The church at 
Boone remembered the pastor and Mrs, 
Viets with a covered silver platter. Last) 
year was highly successful in the number 
gathered into the church. Pastor Viets 
renders a large service to the denomina-_ 
tion in Iowa in the time and labor he 
gives as treasurer for the lowa assembly,| 

A happy event Aug. 10, 1925, was the 
giving in marriage by Pastor and Mrs.| 
T. P. Potter of Jordan’s Grove church, 
of their daughter, Maude E., to Mr. G 
Avery Crew. The ceremony was oe; 
formed by the father of the bride, as- 
sisted by Pastor U. G. Burroughs | 
Central City. The occasion was one 4 
deep interest to the whole coinmunity, | 
for the bride had been a teacher in the 
public schools there for six years, as | 
as a worker in the church. 

Pastor J. O. White has done a faithial | 
constructive work at Indianola for four 
years past. He has been a competent 
helper in the labor among the young: 
people in B. Y. P. U., and helpful in| 
training schools over the state. The 
church at Huron, S. D., will find in him) 
a strong leader. The church at Indi-| 
anola and other Baptist interests in lowa. 
will miss him, but it is all the Lord’s) 
work and we congratulate South Dakota. 

Iowa State Fair and Des Moines | 

University 

On Sunday night, Aug. 30, there was 
presented on the Fair grounds the great 
oratorio, “Elijah,” by Mendelssohn. For | 
three months Dean Raymond Carr of the’ 
department of music in the university of | 
Des Moines had been training the men’ 
and women who carried the parts in this 
drama. 
The Des Moines Register pronouai 
it the greatest musical program that had 
ever been put on in the state. Some 
28,000 people followed the presentation 
with deepest interest. All interested in 
our Baptist university in Iowa unite in 
congratulating Dean Carr in the success | 
achieved in this large enterprise that 
appealed to thousands from all over the 
commonwealth of Iowa. 


The Hungarian Baptist — 


Convention 
Aug. 20-23 

By Epwin L. Kautz 

From the east and the west, the noeth | 
and the south came the delegates and 
visitors to our great annual gathering, 
the convention of the Hungarian Baptist | 
Union of America. They were entef- 
tained by the First Hungarian Baptist) 
Church of New Brunswick, N. J., Rev.) 
Stephen Cazsi, pastor, in accordance with | 
the best traditions of Hungarian Baptist 
hospitality. We are deeply grateful to 
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for placing at our disposal their plant, 
which proved quite adequate for our 
needs. It is estimated that about 500 
jelegates and visitors attended, or nearly 
one-third of our total membership. In 
sonnection with this fact, it is interesting 
-o note that the first Hungarian Baptist 
church in the United States was or- 
ganized only twenty-three years ago with 
rery few members. Now we have forty 
shurches and mission stations with an 
iggregate membership of 1600. Surely 
he Lord has prospered us! 


We are profoundly indebted to our 


inglish-speaking brethren, for, without 
heir aid, humanly speaking, this result 
yould have been quite impossible. But 
he gloom of the financial situation in 
yur great denomination hung over us 
oo, throughout all the sessions. We 
earned that in spite of our fine progress, 
yut of 370 cities where there are centers 
f Hungarian population only forty have 
yeen reached, leaving large numbers of 
ur countrymen without the _ saving 
rospel. For, let it be said without boast- 
ng and in truth, among our Hungarian 
eople, we Baptists are the only group 
iolding forth the light of Christ’s good 
iews. To the overwhelming majority of 
ur people, Protestant as well as Roman 
Jatholic, even the doctrine, not to speak 
if the experience, of conversion and re- 
‘eneration is quite unknown, and we are 
till struggling in the initial toils of mak- 
ng it familiar to them. Too often the 
rotestant clergy is just as ignorant or 
adifferent as the common people to this 
‘reat corner-stone of the Christian life. 
Ve have discovered several large Hun- 
arian centers without organized _re- 
gious work of any kind, and to the great 
nguish of our souls find ourselves barred 
rom grasping these unique opportunities 
y the crippled-finances of our beloved 
lenomination. We need more workers. 
it present we have four  pastorless 
hurches and we do not know where to 
nd the leaders for them. And we are in 
reat danger of losing some of our best 
len if the present policy of reducing 
heir salaries continues. 
| With these weighty problems pressing 
» the fore of our horizon.we noted with 
eartfelt thanks that during the past year 
‘e had a 10 per cent increase of member- 
1ip by baptism. 
_ The officers for the ensuing year are: 
resident, Rev. Michael Major (csak), 
_hiladelphia; vice-president, Rev. Mich- 
el Biro, Cleveland; general secretary, 
_rof.. Stephen Orosz, of East Orange, 
_. J.; treasurer, Rev. Joseph Botka, of 
lyria; clerks—Rev. Stephen Balogh, 
_/allingford, and Rev. Gabriel Kecskes, 
erth Amboy. 


5 | 
‘reneral Conference of Ger- 
man Baptist Churches of 
| North America 

By C. A. DANIEL 

(Continued from last week) 

The Rev. Wm. Kuhn was reelected 
eneral secretary, W. F. Grosser of 
‘Orest Park, IIl., treasurer, and a finance 
ymmittee of twenty-nine men was ap- 
2inted to promote, stimulate and dis- 


tribute the monies according to the 
adopted scale of the general conference. 
Rev. Wm. Kuhn is to sail for Europe 
soon to attend an international Baptist 
conference at Budapest, Hungary, where 
he will meet Doctors Rushbrooke, Lewis 
and others. Henceforth the finance com- 
mittee will be provided for by the con- 
stitution. 
Ministers’ Pension ? 

The committee reported through its 
chairman, Mr. E. Elmer Staub, 70 per 
cent of eligible ministers are members, 
the membership at present is 146 and 
it is hoped that the fifty-seven men will 
soon be added to the list of eligible mem- 
bers. Eight ministers and nine widows 
have received a stipend of $3400 per 
year. The fund amounts to $144,090.08 
today. The newly elected pension com- 
mittee is made up as follows: E. Elmer 
Staub, J. E. Rocho, Theo. E. Sorg, Rev. 
C. F. Stoeckman and Rev. F. Kaiser. 
Our Young People and Sunday School 

Work 

Since our young people’s union has 
become an integral part of general con- 
ference we have had a splendid rep- 
resentation of our young people in at- 
tendance. A rousing banquet and a 
great Sunday afternoon meeting were 
devoted to the young people and Sun- 
day-school work. The report of the 
executive secretary, Rev. A: P. Mihm, 
denoted progress in the work of the 
Sunday schools and among the young 
people. A new field secretary was elected 
in the person of Rev. A. Bretschneider 
of Newark, N. J. The budget will pro- 
vide $30,000 for the Sunday school and 
young people’s work. Three inspiring 
addresses were given by Rev. J. Leypold 
of Winnipeg, Man., on “Our Young 
People and the Church”; Mr. Edw. W. 
Hoek of Detroit, Mich., on “Our Young 
People and Soul-winning” and Rev. J. 
Harmo of Burlington, Iowa, on “Our 
Young People and Christ.” 

The conference closed with two great 


inspirational gatherings on Sunday in 


Hungarian Preachers in a 
Vineyard 


By AttILa CsoPpyaAK 

This past year has seen a large awak- 
ening of souls in Hungary. As a result, 
around Easter time we baptized about 
500 converts in different places. The 
number of Baptists in Hungary is now 
around 10,000. Our new converts added 
this year have gone beyond 5 per cent 
of the total number. Our goal is 1000 
souls for Christ in Hungary this year. 
June 19-26, the ministers and mission- 
aries held a retreat in the village of Tahi- 
totfalu. The meetings were held in a 
fruit orchard. There were forty-two 
workers present. While the retreat was 
in session we heard that in the neighbor- 
hood there was a poor widow whose 
vineyard needed work. So some of the 
preachers in their spare time finished up 
this labor for her. The meetings ended 
in great joy as we had not only planned 
for spiritual labors but had helped a soul 
in distress and shown that the brothers 
were ready for every good word and 
work. 
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Carnegie music hall in the morning and 
in the First church in the evening. The 
speakers were Rev. J. A. H. Wuttke of 
Tacoma, Wash., and Prof. L. Kaiser ot 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The conference passed hearty resolu- 
tions of thanks to First church and its 
genial pastor the Rev. Wallace Petty, 
D.D., and all the Pittsburgh constituency. 
It went on record favoring a salary of 
at least $1500 and free parsonage per 
annum. It stands opposing war and 
urging international good-will. 

It will not be called “Triennial” but 
“The General Conference of German 
Baptist Churches of North America” 
henceforth. It has accepted the invita- 
tion to hold its next meeting at Chi- 
cago. 


In the report of the German Baptist 
conference by Rey. C. A. Daniel in the 
issue of Sept. 19, on page 998, the phrase, 
“our enthusiasm for the people of south- 
western Europe,’ should have read 
“southeastern Europe.” 


Progress of the Italian Bap- 
tist Work in America 
By MIcHaAeEL S. SOLIMENE 

When I think of the great demands 
that are made upon our denomination 
by the needs of the foreign fields, for 
the spreading of the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ in those countries, and when I 
think of the heavy financial burdens that 
our denominational leaders are bravely 
shouldering, I wish that. this was the time 
when those who are the leaders of the 
Italian work could say to our Home Mis- 
sion society and state conventions. that 
we have no more need of their gracious 
and loyal assistance, and that they might 
concentrate their spiritual and economic 
resources elsewhere, but this time has 
not yet come. The Italian churches and 
missions in the United States need the 
financial and spiritual backing of our 
Christian American friends perhaps even 
more now than in the past. Deep down in 
the hearts of all American Christians there 
is the great desire that America shall 
never lose the Christian influence in the 
world. If this feeling is to be realized, 
the 3,472,000 Italians in America must be 
made to feel that they share in this noble 
feeling and heritage. This work cannot 
be accomplished in one or two genera- 
tions. 

When the Italian work was still in its 
infancy, a few hundreds of dollars were 
sufficient to keep it going, but the under- 
taking today is a tremendous one. We 
have not been keeping pace with the 
growth of the Italian population in the 
United States and we have not met the 
needs adequately. The Italian Baptist 
work is not an old or resultless enter- 
prise. It counts only about thirty or 
thirty-five years of existence. The work 
should show greater results, but it can- 
not be said that it has not yielded in 
comparison to what has been put into it. 
The fault cannot be attributed to any 
one individual or organization. Our 
good Baptist people wanted to do some- 
thing for the Italians from the time when 
they first came to our shores, but they 
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did not know what method to employ, 
and those who were appointed to do the 
work were also inexperienced. In spite 
of mistakes, the work has made encour- 
aging progress along all lines in the 
comparatively short time that the mis- 
sionary agencies have been working with 
us. It must be remembered that to 
evangelize the Italians is by no means 
an easy task. The Italian has his own 
mind which has been trained for cen- 
turies in superstitious beliefs, and it is 
not an easy matter to change it over 
night. The Italian mind is also a strong 
and fruitful mind, and it takes a tre- 
mendous effort, patience and perseverance 
to change it, but when this process has 
taken place effectively, we have in that 
strong mind a real character and a Chris- 
tian at heart, such as we have had in 
Arnold of Brescia, Dante Alighieri, Giro- 
lamo Savanarola, Mazzini and others. 

Progress has been made along many 
lines. Think of the progress made in 
church buildings and Christian centers. 
We have now fine equipment in Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Brooklyn and 
New York City, in Providence, R. IL, 
in Newark, Trenton:and Camden, N. J., 
Philadelphia and Jeanette, Pa., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Los Angeles. I wish 
that I could say the same of the many 
other missions and churches that are in 
dire need of proper equipment to carry 
on this worthy work. 


Increased Interest 

Progress has been made in attendance 
at meetings in all of our churches. There 
was a time when it was not possible to 
get children to come into our buildings 
without some special efforts. They were 
told, and are yet being told, to keep away 
from our places of worship because the 
devil patronizes such places and activi- 
ties. But now, in most of our mission 
stations, we cannot keep them outside 
the gates on week days. They would 
remain all day long in our buildings if 
they were allowed. Our church schools 
aie continually increasing and the week- 
day activities are multiplying. People 
are taken into our church membership 
with less effort now than when we start- 
ed our work. Sunday-school boys and 
citrls join the church now as much as 
a matter of course as in any American 
church. 

Progress has been made along financial 
lines. Most of our mission stations are 
paying something toward the support of 
their pastor and they have also contrib- 
uted toward the erection of their own 
church buildings. The majority of them 
are paying all the bills for the upkeep 
of their places of worship, fuel, light, 
janitor work. Some churches are eagerly 
looking forward to the time which is not 
very far distant when they can be com- 
pletely self-supporting. Our Italian Bap- 
tist church in Washington, D. C., is the 
first tc reach that goal. 

lrogress has also been made in mis- 
sionary contributions. All of the mis- 
sions made contributions to the New 
World Movement and are doing like- 
wise with the Missionary Board of Co- 
operation of the present time. Mission- 
ary activities are carried on in our 


cnurches in the same way as in the Amer- 
ice2n churcies. 

Progress is also being made education- 

ally. Every mission station in the life 
of the community is a day school, a high 
school, a college, an academy of music 
and a theological seminary. Our young 
people are being encouraged to take their 
places in the life of this nation as any 
other nationality living under the stars 
and stripes. We are now beginning to 
see young people from our churches in 
the teaching profession. Think what 
that will mean to the life of America. 
Young men are serving as heads of de- 
partments in institutions of learning. 
Others are engaged in Y. M. C. A. work. 
We have several Italian Christian doc- 
tors and others are preparing themselves 
for this profession. Still others are 
taking up the study of law, engineering, 
missionary work, or the Christian min- 
istry. 
Progress has been made in the in- 
creasing influence in the communities 
where these churches and missions are 
located. Our missionaries on the foreign 
fields report cases where they have been 
ill-treated by the superstitious heathen 
people, and that in some places they are 
even insulted. Such has been the hu- 
miliation that we have been obliged to 
suffer in our evangelical work among our 
people in the Italian communities right 
here in Christian America. Time and 
again we went out from our homes with 
fear gripping our souls, not knowing 
whether or not we would return safely. 
The superstition in which these people 
have been kept, and are still kept in 
some places, is deplorable. Why should 
it be allowed in a free country like Amer- 
ica? I am glad to report that this situ- 
ation is-being gradually removed through 
our perseverance and consecration and 
God’s assistance, and in some places the 
reverse is true. We are no longer in- 
sulted, we are now respected and our 
advice and help in time of trouble is 
earnestly sought. The evangelical church 
is coming to be known as the place 
where the truth is spoken and where a 
better life than the one they live is taught 
to the people. This to my mind is the 
greatest contribution that your money 
and the work of your missionaries is 
making to the life of America. 


A Specific Illustration 


The Italian Baptist church in Trenton 
was organized from a mission into a reg- 
ular church last fall. In connection with 
this event the mortgage of $2000 then 
pending on the property was burned. 
The church has now a membership of 
seventy-three. It has an enrolment in 
the Sunday school of about 150. Even 
though it is located in a community 
where the influence of Romanism is very 
strong, and at the very beginning it 
seemed to be a hopeless undertaking, it is 
now showing gratifying results. The 
church is launching out among the young 
people through various channels and is 
helping them to realize the beauty of the 
Christian life. Aside from the regular 
church school and young people’s work, 
it is carrying on social work. Basket- 
ball teams are coached by the pastor in 
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the winter time and baseball is encou) 
aged in the summer time, without al 
the church would not come in tou 
with these young lives. That they can i 
reached through these mediums and 
the contagion of personalities is show 
by the fact that several of these youn 
men have united with the church. | 

We feel that there is here the need « 
a Christian center to cope with the | 
ation that we are now facing. In th 
community there is no place for youn 
_men to spend their spare time unde 
welcome influences. May God someho 
provide for the needs of this community 

Another sign of the development of th. 
Italian work is seen in the growth of | 
strong convention which meets annual] © 
to study the problems and possibilitie | 
of our work. Last year it met in th 
month of June at Silver Lake, Na) 
This year we were honored to have it a) 
our church in Trenton. A strong pre 
gram was arranged and the conventio 
was held September 15-16-17. 

The Italian convention is not an in|) 
dependent organization from the mis| 
sionary societies, but its object is, as al) 
ready stated, to aid in the evangelizin)| 
in the best way possible of our ow) 
people. We are looking forward to _ 
greater development of our work in th 
coming years because of this gatherin; 
in the fall. We extend a hearty invita 
tion to gather with us to all our man) 
friends interested in this good work. | 


Our Chapel Car Autos — 


By SAMUEL G. NEIL 

In building these mission or chape 
car autos every effort was made to maki 
them as comfortable as possible and a) 
the same time utilize every inch of space} 
They are 26’-3” long over all, 7-7! 
width and 9’-3” from the ground to th, 
top of the roof. The bodies on the in 
side are 20-214” long, 6-11” wide ani 
6'-11%4" head clearance; and they are buil’ 
on a model 50-A White chassis. Provi, 
sions are made for protection agains 
sun and heat by placing a canvas ove 
a 5%” rod hinged to and extending thi) 
full length of the roof. This rod whet 
in use is 12” above the roof. The canyai| 
is supported in the center by the rod ant| 
the sides are held in position by ten| 
poles allowing the air to circulate aroun( 
the entire car; when not in use it i) 
folded down against the roof. In thi 
roof are mounted three bus ventilator!) 
which have shutters on the interior, thu: 
giving ample ventilation throughout the 
entire car. Across the front of the bod) 
immediately underneath the roof is at} 
illuminated sign having the name anc 
number of the car. There on each side 
of this sign box are mounted driving) 
lights. In the rear and underneath the 
body a tow hook is provided to which @ 
trailer is attached. The trailer is pro 
vided to carry the tent, tent poles| 
stakes, etc. = | 

On the rear end and underneath the 
body is mounted a 36”x70” platform. 
This platform is constructed to work on 
a slide, so that when it is required it may 
be withdrawn from underneath the body 
and when not required, it may be Te 


: 
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laced underneath the body; the platform 
5 then out of sight. In the back of the 
yvody on the left hand side, above the 
latform, is mounted a door which may 
‘ie used by the speaker when making 
_naddress from the platform. This door 
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“ay also be used as an emergency door. 
rovisions are also made on the rear end 
the roof to receive an awning. 
Towards the front of the body oppo- 
te the driver on the right-hand side is 
1 outward folding, jack-knife type door. 
he cars are equipped with windows 
10wn as “Brown’s patent anti-rattling, 
ictionless, fool-proof, and  weather- 
‘oof aluminum windows.” These win- 
ows may be raised the full height and 
‘e adjustable in several heights. On the 
atside over each window is mounted 
icopper screen. On the interior over 
(ch window are mounted white linen 
sades. 

The interior throughout the entire car 
i finished in what is known as silver 
fay. Inside the body and back of the 
“zn box below the roof is mounted a 
firty-gallon water tank, thus making it 
pssible to have running water through 
fe car. The tank is filled by a hand- 
gerated pump which is mounted towards 
be front of the car on the left-hand side. 
‘hen the tank is to be filled, one end 
Ca hose is connected to the pump and 
te other end may be placed in a re- 
cptacle containing water or may be 
Ticed in a creek or river and the pump 
erated. 
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Between the driver’s seat and left-hand 
wall of the body is an ice chest which is 
accessible through the top. Immediately 


back of the driver’s seat and ice-chest is 
a partition which extends half way across 
the body. 


A sliding door in line with 
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the ice chest is provided in the partition, 
thus access may be had to the ice chest 
without interference to the driver. 
Towards the front of the body, back 
of the entrance door are two deep-cush- 
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the hinges on the wall. When not used 
it is replaced against the wall. 
Immediately back of the rear chair is 
built a wardrobe 24”x32” which has an 
18” door; on the inside it is equipped 
with a clothes-pole which extends adja- 
cent to the wall of the body. On the 
opposite side of the wardrobe is built a 
lavatory 24”x32” which also has an 18” 


door. This lavatory is equipped with a 
washbowl and has running water; a 
drain-pipe extends down through the 


floor. 

In front of the lavatory is built a cup- 
board to hold cooking utensils and sup- 
plies. A two-burner oil stove is mounted 
on the top of this cupboard. On the back 
of the lavatory is built a writing desk 
with drawers; above the desk is a threc- 
shelf bookcase with glass doors. 

On the opposite side of the desk and 
back of the wardrobe is a couch 24”x36” 
long. The base of this couch is a box 
which is accessible by lifting the seat 
cushion. In this box may be carried 
the bed clothes. When the couch is de- 
sired for use as a cot, the seat cushion 
is drawn forward, permitting the back- 
rest to slide down over the seat box. 
The seat cushion is supported by legs at 
the front, thus forming a cot 48”x76". 

Opposite the couch back of the writing 
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ioned, revolving wicker chairs. Between 
the two chairs on the wall of the body is 
hinged a table 28”x28” which when in 
use may be swung up and supported at 
one end by a leg and at the other end by 
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desk is carried a‘ 12x12x32 Estey folding 
portable organ. 

The interior of the car is illuminated 
by fifteen-candle-power lights. The light 
brackets are mounted on a rail, on both 
side walls of the body, above the small 
stationary windows and near the roof, 
and are equipped with hollophane globes. 

The Brockway memorial chapel-car 
auto number 3 has been set apart for 
work in Arizona, and will take the place 
of chapel car “Glad Tidings” which, after 
thirty-five years of service, has been pen- 
sioned and taken off the trucks and will 
be used as a church and parsonage for 


the recently organized First Baptist 
Church of Flagstaff, Ariz. Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles S. Maxson of Texas are the 


missionaries in charge of the Brockway 
Memorial car. 

The Henry L. Morehouse memorial 
chapel car auto number 4 has been set 
apart for work in Wyoming. This car 
will: take the place of chapel car 
“Evangel” which has been in service 
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from the earliest days of chapel-car 
ministry, and will in future be used as a 
church and parsonage for the recently 
organized First Baptist church of Raw- 
lins, Wyo. The Tremont Temple Bap- 
tist church, Boston, Mass., ane 
Massee, pastor, provides the cost of an 
up-to-date tent equipment to be used by 


fashion throughout the East. In India 
there is still much feeling regarding the 
drastic nature of the supreme court de- 
cision of 1923 that Indians are ineligible 
for citizenship in the United States. One 
would suppose that two years and more 
would be sufficient to cool down the feel- 
ings and allay discussion, but like 
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this car. Rev. and Mrs. Coulson Shep- 
herd are the missionaries in charge of 
the Henry L. Morehouse memorial. 

The two chapel-car autos are twins. 
They are built exactly alike with differ- 
ent names. The cars and the mission- 
aries in charge began their work Sept. 
15. The North Baptist church of Wil- 
mington, Del., has given two Estey 
collapsible organs for use on both of the 
new autos. 


There are now four chapel-car autos 
in the field: The Crawford memorial, 
number 1; the E. L. Tustin memorial, 
number 2; the Mrs. Brockway memorial, 
number 3; the Henry L. Morehouse 
memorial, number 4. The work of these 
cars is supervised and maintained jointly 
by the Home Mission society and the 
Publication society. The spiritual and 
material results of the work challenges 
the attention of Baptists everywhere. 
The record of fact is more thrilling than 
fiction; the conquests of love are more 
gripping than romance. While we speak 
of America being Christian, we cannot 
say it truthfully so long as 62,000,000 of 
our people pay no regard or respect to 
the Christian religion. Paganism is chal- 
lenging America to a trial of strength— 
and a testing of moral principles. 
America cannot decline that challenge. 
The one great task of our chapel-car and 
colporter-missionary work is to. get 
“Uncle Sam” to strike the “sawdust 
trail.” 


Letter from India 
By W. L. FERGUSON 


Regarding the American revolution in 
1776 it has been said that the shot fired 
at Lexington was heard around the 
world. That may have been so, for since 
that day freedom has been awake and 
stalking through many lands. But other 
American shots have been heard around 
the world in recent years and their re- 
verberations are echoing in unpleasant 
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Banquo’s ghost, the question does not 
down. Only this week I have seen an 
article in a prominent Indian publication 
calling attention to the hardships of 
“stateless Indians in America.” The 
reference, of course, is to those Indians 
who in good faith renounced allegiance 
to the Indian government and took the 
oath of allegiance to the American gov- 
ernment, and supposed that in so doing 
they had become naturalized citizens of 
the United States. The decision of the 
supreme court declared this process 
invalid, since Indians do not belong to 
the Caucasian race. Having forsworn 
allegiance to the Indian government, and 
being deprived of naturalization in 
America, these Indians who acted in 
good faith are left without a country 
and a citizenship with its rights and pro- 
tection, and so are their minor children. 
At least this is the way it looks out here. 


Another matter which rankles, but not 
so deeply perhaps, is the exclusion law 
passed by congress a year ago. Since 
India’s people are “Asiatics” within the 
meaning of the law and the statutes, the 
sting of exclusion is felt; and thinking 
India sympathizes with Japan and hopes 
with the latter that some remedial meas- 
ures may be passed to remove from 
American law the stigma which it now 
imposes on self-respecting people of the 
Orient. It is held that America has the 
right to limit admissions to her terri- 
tory, and that she has the right to define 
the terms upon which citizenship may be 
acquired; but she has no right in the 
family of nations to be offensive in the 
wording of her legislation. What the 
Orient is asking is equality of race, and 
recognition of manhood privileges. To 
use the late President Roosevelt’s phrase, 
what is wanted is “a square deal.” 


America is to the front in still another 
way by the cry of her manufacturers 
over the high and ever higher prices they 
are having to pay for raw rubber—a 
product obtainable largely from the Brit- 
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ish empire, of which India, Ceylon a; 
the Straits Settlements form a part, t. 
chief rubber producing part. In the lea 
ing daily paper just last night is a fy 
column editorial regarding this subje) 
in which Secretary Hoover, his comm 
tee that reported on the rubber situatic) 
the Rubber Association of Ameri) 
which advocates American owned plant| 
tions and production, all come in for. ; 
scoring, with a wind-up as follows: “| 
is also only just that America’s paymen| 
to Britain on account of rubber shou| 
tend to alleviate the dead weight whi) 
Britain has incurred by honorably payit| 
her national debt to the United Stat) 
(though incidentally more than one sta’ 
has failed to liquidate its long-standir, 
debt to Britain!); but in estimating fl] 
extent of the alleviation America)! 
should not forget that all the rubber thy 
buy does not come from British own 
estates and that the Dutch are very lar| 
planters indeed.” I am not: clear ¢o) 
cerning what state debts the editor r| 
fers to, but mistrust that it is to fl! 
Confederacy and to some other iné 
vidual states which went bankrupt ar’ 
repudiated their debts many decades ag 
I quote the passage merely to show ho’ 
deeply old wounds lie in these intern’ 
tional dealings, and how easily tl 
memory of past transactions comes | 
the surface; and also to show that, t 
gether with the immigration and citizel 
ship questions mentioned above, there | 
more than enough tinder lying abot} 
Self-protection may be the first law || 
nature; and great nations as well as sme) 
may ree it in defense of their con 
merce, citizenship, and_ politics; bi 
where injustice is wrought or eyé) 
threatened the seeds of trouble are sow) 
for future harvesting. 
Advance in Legislation 
Causes for rejoicing exist in the rap} 
strides India is making in the matter ‘| 
social and industrial legislation. Hi 
most far- -seeing men are alert and the) 
are pressing forward with a prograi, 
which is designed in a few years to ti, 
India of those glaring evils which hav) 
afflicted her, some for many centuric 
and others for only a short time. “1 
Bombay there is gladness over the pasi, 
age of the bill authorizing the remarriag 
of Hindu widows, and the reformers hav 
been celebrating the anniversary of th 
enactment; proposals have been on an 
several bills have been introduced frot 
time to time for the raising of the leg 
age of consent from twelve to fourtee: 
years for girls. Up to the present thes 
measures have been defeated in the legis 
lative assembly, but each time with — 
smaller majority. Now another attemp 
is to be made, and there is good prospec 
for success. The factories act has Dee} 
revised; workmen’s compensation legit 
lation is in force; and a move is n0\ 
being made for the amelioration of th 


lot of women, — especially expecta 
mothers, who labor in factories” an 
mines. The demand for prohibition ©, 


the liquor traffic grows constantly mor 
insistent; and voices do not cease bein 
raised for the abolition of the naute 
(dancing girls) system 1 


\ ; 
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yth many leading Hindu temples. The 
iht is breaking! 

3ut there are dark spots a plenty. As 
. the liquor traffic is firmly intrenched 
al the revenues derived by government 
’m it mount into staggering figures. 
the Madras presidency alone more 
in 40,000,000 rupees, or 37 per cent of 
th total revenues come from excise 
d:ies. While it is true that consump- 
in is increasing somewhat slowly, it is 
eually true that revenues are increasing 
roidly ; and that the farther they in- 
ease the more difficult it will be to 
«lace their loss when prohibition 
imes. Every year of postponement of 
sling the issue fastens the toils of the 
aor trade more tightly about the public 
ose. The Bombay legislative council 
a recently enacted a law providing for 
4ax upon race-track gambling. The 
vernment has declared within the past 
ir that its goal is prohibition of the 
(ior traffic in the course of twenty 
yer, say; and its select committee by a 
jority recommended a tax on race- 
tk totalizators as one of the means 
making up the revenues lost from 
cor. Protest has not been lacking 
nm numerous religious bodies and from 
jeditor of the Indian Social Reformer, 
' these have been unheeded. 

he contest between fundamentalism 
| modernism is not unknown in this 
ya: of the world; and the results of the 


‘qe ImLay Ciry CHURCH (Mich.) has 
ently had its basement completely 
tiodeled and improved, thus affording 
eer facilities for all departments of its 
mck. On Sunday, Sept. 6, Rev. D. W. 
rakhite, Hollywood, Cal., who for- 
andy served the church as pastor for 
Wve years from 1882 to 1894, was guest 
preacher. The present pastor, Rev. 
vies Francis Goodman, with his family, 
ently took a vacation trip by auto to 
acAtlantic shore. 

jie First cHurcH of Oelwein, Iowa, 
e C.R. Ferguson, pastor, will observe 
hefiftieth anniversary of its organiza- 
i0 Sept. 13-20, with nine special serv- 
Each address will deal with some 


didual. One charter member is still 
ig, Mr. Morris Sanders, who attended 


Ev. M. A. Summers has resigned as 
or of the First church at Ironton, 
Db), to take effect Nov. 1. Mr. Sum- 


has been with this church four 


rton, Mr. Summers was for six years 
WSict missionary in Minnesota; nine 
€a; as state superintendent of West 
‘Winia, and nine years as pastor at 
Oata, Okla. He is now free to con- 
( either pastoral or general work as 
vay may open. 

E Baptist TEMPLE, 


Charleston, W. 
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trial at Dayton, Tenn., have been 
watched with amazing interest and wide 
publicity. Prolonged trouble in the 
cotton mills of Bombay has existed be- 
tween laborers and owners. The latter 
say they must reduce wages, while the 
former are holding out for better condi- 
tions. The situation is complex, and its 
solution. may result in legislation affect- 
ing the cotton industries of Japan on the 
one hand and of England on the other, 
for some of the wisest are advocating a 
protective tariff for the manufacturers in 
India, and lacking that a complete boy- 
cott of purchasing foreign-made im- 
ported cloths. And so we get back again 
into the international tangle. But, enough 
said about all these things. They are 
brought in evidence to show what are 
some of the forces contending for the 
mastery in this ancient land, and to show 
what cross-currents in the stream the 
missionaries are meeting with as they 
seek to make known the all-surpassing 
love of Christ, and his all-savingness. 
As I write the Madras Representative 
Christian Council is in session. The sta- 
tistics for the past year have been re- 
ported; and these show a very healthy 
increase in membership for the churches 
of all the missions represented in the 
area of the council. The gains in evan- 
gelism have been good, while other 
activities have not lagged behind. 
Aug. 20, 1925. 


Va., Rev. Clarence W. Kemper, pastor, 
in preparation for the dedication of a 
new $500,000 church plant announces the 
date as Oct. 12-18. Among speakers 
listed for that week are included Dr. E. 
LeRoy Dakin of the Brooklyn Baptist 
Temple and former pastor of the Charles- 
ton Temple; Dr. W. E. Chalmers and 
Miss Meme Brockway of the Publication 
society; Dr. C. Wallace Petty of the 
First Church of Pittsburgh; Dr. A. S. 
Kelley, secretary of the West Virginia 
Convention, and Hon. Howard Gore, 
governor of West Virginia. The Baptist 
Temple report shows that 145 new mem- 
bers have been received into membership 
during the past year and that the church 
had contributed $70,300 to all objects of 
kingdom work. On Sunday, Aug. 30, 
upon the pastor’s return from a brief 
vacation six people presented themselves 
for membership. 


AFTER A PASTORATE of seventeen years 
with the Fourth church of Minneapolis, 
Rev. W. E. Loucks has tendered his 
resignation to accept the urgent call of 
the Albany Park church of Chicago. Mr. 
Loucks is a graduate of Rochester uni- 
versity and seminary and has had pas- 
torates with the Walnut Hills church, 


_ Cincinnati, and the First church, Toledo, 


Ohio, having served the former six and 
the latter eleven years. During his 
present pastorate he has welcomed into 
the church 958 members of whom 584 
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came by baptism, and led the church in 
the erection of a house of worship which 
cost $90,000, which is entirely free from 
debt. The present membership of the 
church is 832. He takes up work in the 
new field the last Sunday in September. 


Pastor Cuas. A. WALKER has returned 
to his pulpit after a delightful vacation 
which Mrs. Walker and he spent among 
relatives in Williamsport, Pa., and at 
Atlantic City. His summer supplies were 
with the Mantua church, Philadelphia, in 
which his early life was spent; two Sun- 
days with the First church, Trenton, 
N. J., the First church, Merchantsville, 
N. J., and the First church, Norfolk, Va. 

On Aue. 15 THERE APPEARED in this paper 
a news item stating that Doctor Clough 
baptized his great group of converts at 
Nellore. A former missionary corrects 
this. Ongole is the scene where occurred 
Doctor Clough’s baptism of 2222 in one 
day. 

FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS are interest- 
ing to the young women of the World 
Wide Guild chapter in Nellore, South 
India. Miss Genevera Brunner, who 
teaches in the Bible Training School 
there, has been studying various mis- 
sionaries around the world with her 
group. As a result of this interest, the 
girls recently sent $10 for the two mother 
societies. 

Rev. GrorceE F. Austin of Ellisville, 
Miss., has been chosen as pastor of the 
Balboa Heights church in the Canal 
Zone. He is under the appointment of 
the home mission board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 

FIRST CHURCH, MANISTIQUE, MICH., 
Joseph Grosa, pastor, has secured Miss 
Victoria Wideman for pastor’s assistant 
and director of young people’s work. 


Howarp K. Gray and Miss Leila Con- 
rad were married at Omaha, Sept. 2, by 
Pastor A. A. DeLarme. The marriage 
was witnessed by 1000 people. 

First CHURCH, Phoenix, Ariz., held a 
banquet for young collegians Sept. 8. 
Pastor Richard Ellsworth Day spoke on 
“Christian Scholarship in a Changing 
World.” 

Rev. E. R. MacKrinney has closed his 
pastorate at Cairo, IIl., to accept a posi- 
tion with the International Union of 
Gospel Missions. He will reside at 
Wheaton, Ill., where his son, Archie, is 
attending college. 

Two CHURCHES RECENTLY held notable 
receptions for their pastors: Hollywood, 
Calif., for Pastor Samuel J. Skevington, 
to celebrate the beginning of his sixth 
year of service, and Woodlawn, Chicago, 
for Pastor M. P. Boynton, to celebrate 
the beginning of his twenty-ninth year 
with this church. 

THE REGISTER OF THE Third church, St. 
Louis, on a recent Sunday carried the 
names of more than 250 visitors from 
twenty-five states. 

Tame First cHurcnm, Elgin, Ill., Mahlon 
C. Tunison, pastor, has projected a bud- 
get for the current year of $21,830 for 
current expenses. 

Dr. BERNARD CLAUSEN at First church, 
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Syracuse, N. Y., is tackling live ques- 
tions. On Sunday, Sept. 20, he discussed 
the youth movement, under the topic, 
“Where Is the Youth Movement Going?” 
Other topics have been the threat of 
science to the faith of college students 
and the Fosdick case. 

Rey. AND Mrs, CHESTER STRAIGHT and 
their little daughter sailed Sept. 12 for 
their mission field at Haka in the Chin 
hills, Burma. 


EVANGELIST WM. PIEFFER of Columbus, 
O., has campaigns scheduled for this 
winter in Ohio, West Virginia and In- 
diana. He is dated full to Christmas. 
For later dates he may be addressed at 
76 North Harris St., Columbus, O. 


EvaNnceLIst T. M. HoFMEISTER, at the 
close of a successful community cam- 
paign at New Holland, O., goes to Cali- 
fornia for a series of engagements. 


Pastor M. P. Boynton | baptized five 
persons at Woodlawn, Chicago, on the 
cvening of the first Sunday after his va- 
cation. During his absence the church 
was supplied with great acceptance by 
the assistant pastor, Roland Brown. 

A NEW BOY GLADDENS the home of Pastor 
and Mrs. W. Holt Smith of Billings, 
Mont. 

AFTER FOUR YEARS of successful work at 
Bend, Ore. Rev. F. H. Beard has re- 
signed the pastorate. The membership 
has grown from 100 to 200, and a new 
building has been completed at a cost of 
$30,000. : 

First, Terre HAute, Inp., has closed its 
year with a membershiP of 1052, a net gain 
of forty-one, and has adopted a budget for 
the coming year of $12,757. Within the 
last five years during which Rev. R. B. 
Deer has served the church as pastor, 
there have been 600 additions to the 
membership. 

Tue First CHURCH at Joliet is carrying 
on a promising Mexican work in the city 
under the direction of Rev. George W. 
Daugherty. 

MEMBERS OF THE First church, Galesburg, 
Ill., entertained students of Knox college 
for dinner at their homes, Sept. 18. 
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Rey. CLARENCE HILL FRANK has begun 
his fifth year of service at First church, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THe Baptist TEMPLE, Charleston, ‘W. 
Va., will dedicate its great new building 
Oct. 11-18. The church has twenty-seven 
young people attending colleges or uni- 
versities. 


Rev. STEPHEN BERTALON of the Hungar- 

ian church, McKeesport, Pa. held 
interesting street meetings during the 
summer. 


Rev. B. F. Patr of Homewood, Pa., 
married Miss Mattie A. Bishop’ at Co- 
shocton, O., Aug. 12. 


THE CORNERSTONE was laid for a new 
building for Bethel, Carrick, Pa., under 
the leadership of Pastor E. L. Krum- 
reig, Aug. 9. 

CrozeER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY opened 
for the new year Tuesday, Sept. 22, with 
a matriculation address by Spencer B. 
Meeser, professor of systematic theology. 
The subject of Doctor Meeser’s address 
was “Apparent Conflict of Science and 
Keligion, and the Way Out.” 

Srate EvANGELIST GUM of California 
assisted Pastor Wm. Zander at Arcata 
with seven additions, and Pastor E. F. 
Hamby at Eureka, the latter meetings 
not being concluded at the time of the 
report. 


NorTHERN CALIFORNIA set for last year 
a goal of 3600 additions to the churches 
and surpassed it by ninety-one. This 
vear the goal is 4500. 

CoARSEGOLD (INDIAN) CHURCH, California, 
built a new church of pine logs. Besides 
material and labor donated, the cost was 
about $300. 


Beto Epen cHurcH (Negro), Oakland, 
Calif., has reopened and occupies the 
house formerly used by the Swedish Bap- 
tist church. The latter body is building 
a new house. 

At ALLENDALE, CALIPF., disagreement arose 
over the calling of a pastor, leading to 
the withdrawal of some of the members 
to form another organization. 

A cooD MANY OF THE churches are re- 
porting that during the summer the at- 
tendance and activities of their congre- 
gations have been larger than in any 
previous year. 5 

AN OPEN AIR GYMNASIUM has been built 
and is being equipped by the men’s club 
of the First church, Alameda, Calir. 

Five INDIAN CONVERTS were baptized at 
Lakeport, Calif. 

Manteca, CatiF., church building was 
destroyed by fire. Meetings are held in 
a business room. Pastor A. P. Biown 
invites friends to send in hymn books 
and other equipment. 

Rev. E, B. Srncer has begun work with 
the Orland church, California. 

Pastor CHav (Chinese) of San Francis- 
co has written a book on “Religion and 
Life.” It is written in Chinese and has 
75,000 characters. 

Rev. E, Ricwarps, an honored minister 
of northern California, died July 12. 

Tue Baptist TEMPLE, Fairmont, W. Va., 
Rev. Eugene Neubauer, pastor, will cele- 
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brate soon the fiftieth anniversary of it 
organization. A movement is on foot t 


secure chimes for the church. 


Rev. CuHas. F, Hart, pastor, of Nor 
Royalton, Ohio, baptized five in th 
waters of Rocky River on Sunday afte) 
noon, Aug. 30, and received them into th) 
fellowship of the church. © | 


Miss Grete, Davis of LaCrosse, Wis) 
has been appointed by the Woman) 
Home Mission society as missionary ;) 
Forty-sixth Street branch of the Shad) 
Avenue church, Pittsburgh. She gradi) 
ated from the Chicago training schor 
last June. -| 


Raymonp S. CARMAN, minister of Firs 
church, Joliet, Ill., visited New York an 
Vermont during his vacation in July an) 
studied at the University of Chicago D> 
vinity school during the second term ¢| 
the summer quarter, filling his pulp. 
Sunday mornings during August. — | 

Dr. JoHNn C. Sycamore has recently con 
pleted ten years as pastor of the Secon 
church, Holyoke, Mass. Although ove) 
80 per cent of the population is Roma 
Catholic, 466 have united with the churel 


First CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD, MASss) 
Frank B. Fagerburg, pastor, at its recer 
annual meeting reported 118 new men) 
bers during the year, fifty-four comin} 
by baptism. Financially also the yea) 
was one of unusual prosperity. Ne 
only were receipts sufficient to pay a) 
bills but there was a surplus of $100) 
which was applied on the church debt. | 


Rev. CHESTER P. Hanson, formerly a) 
sistant pastor at the Dudley Stree! 
church, Roxbury, Mass., is now pastc 
of the First church, Vineyard Haven. | 


Rev. C. WENDELL WILSON, pastor ¢| 
Pittsfield, N. H., has accepted pastorat. 
of the Highland church, Fitchburs! 
Mass., and began his service Sept. 


Rey. Guy E. Marx began his servic) 
as pastor of the Union Square churcl | 
Somerville, Mass., on Sept. 15. \ 


Governor WALKER and U. S. Semate 
George addressed the men’s club of th| 
Second church, Atlanta, Ga., Friday evé 
ning, Sept. 11. Carter Helm Jones ! 
pastor. a | 


" 


Pastor W. I. BarnuottH of Girard, 0} 
is engaged in a church building entet 
prise involving the expenditure of near! 
$6000. , | 

Pau. B. CLARK, after receiving a B.f) 
from the University of Cincinnati, a BL 
from Lane Theological seminary and 4 
M.A. from the University of Chicago, ! 
now teaching religion and philosop 
Piedmont college, Demorest, Ga. 

IN THE MONTH oF Aucust, the Firs 
church, San Diego, received sixteen ne\ 
members, and the return of Dr. and Mr 
J. Bunyan Smith from their vacati0o: 
welcomed as a presage of larger tna 

Rev. J. C. Ruopes, who served prominet 
churches in Indiana and in Texas, 
at his home in Kokomo, Ind., Sept. 

AFTER A REMARKABLY successful pasto 
Rev. C. G. Mears has resigned at P 
burg, Ind. 
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Tue Roumanran Baptist Conference 
jid its annual meeting in Detroit the 
‘ist week in September. 

“BULLETIN Or FIRST CHURCH, Grinnell, 
‘wa, announces that “Homer Dawkins 
oil sing ‘One Fleeting Hour.’” 

(AT THE First cHURCH, Oakland, Calif., 
hn Snape, pastor, mid-winter audiences 
feeted the pastor in mid-August on his 
sturn from his vacation, spent in Alaska. 
hptism has been performed on three 
<ecessive Sundays since vacation—one 
¢ the candidates being a man ninety 
jars of age, who is still actively en- 
sged in mining. Evangelism is to be 
fe major note in every service until 
fer, = A-fifth B. Y. P. U. for junior 
tzh young people has been organized. 
Iv. V. Stanley Silke, director of re- 
jious education, is greatly beloved by 
{2 young people. 


Rey. J. FRepertc CatTLin began his 
eighth year of service as pastor of the 
First church, Council Bluffs, Iowa, Sept. 
1. During his years of service the cur- 
rent expense budget has increased 100 
per cent, the benevolent offerings have 
increased 300 per cent, besides paying 
$55,000 cash for buildings and equip- 
ment. During the seven years the 
church has made a net increase of 250 
in membership, or an average net in- 
crease of thirty-six per year. The aver- 
age Sunday-school attendance has 
doubled. Of the 465 new members re- 
ceived 199 have come by baptism. A 
new meeting house has been built, a 
pipe organ installed and a parsonage 
bought and paid for. One of the young 
ladies of the church has gone to Hang- 
chow, China, as a missionary. 


_ BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


EVERY Bible student recognizes the inspiration of this design. It is a 


puzzle of average difficulty. You will probably need your Bible at hand 


for some of the unfamiliar names. 


Do as much as you can without it, for 


you will remember the words you work out better than those you get too 


easily. 


ee 


© 1925 THE J.c.w. co. 
To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 


| 

| HORIZONTAL 

‘A Greek island which ‘Paul 
#0515) 

To expiate 

Something owed. 

ef £0, to start out 

“Prags behind 

“Joes wrong 

suffix meaning ‘‘most’’: superlative 
\ glade, a pleasant valley 

\ place in Assyria (II Kings 17:24) 
Sach (abbr.) 


visited (Acts 


L 


exist 
‘abulous bird of oriental legends 
Sing to whom proverbs were addressed 


Prov. 31: 1-9) 


Be ee PP 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzi> 


ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. 
q words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizon! all, 
and vertically. ‘the black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the paite, . 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words containe | in the puzzle 


(24) 


v. ‘Lhe horizontal and vertica 
The first letter of each word ts 


24—A harsh and severe ruler; autocrat 


26—Sunday school (abbr.) 

27—Exclamation 

28—To consume 

31—A Reubenite (1 Chr. 5:4) 

34—Israelite term meaning ‘“‘my husband” 
(Hos, 2:16) 

35—A city of Issachar (I Chr. 6:73) 


38—I exist 

39—Imperative of verb ‘‘to be”’ 

40—Short slumbers (plural) 

38—Element in which birds fly 

45—Money given the poor at the temple 

47—What Zacchaeus climbed to see Jesus 

48—High Priest in charge of the Ark (I Sam, 
2:27) 


49—One of David’s guard (I Chr. 11:29) 
50—To observe 

51—The offspring of a horse and an ass (plural) 
538—-To go astray 


54—-Trees bearing costly .and sweet smelling 
wood (Ps. 45:8) 
55-—Exalted 
VERTICAL 


1—To work for, to worship and obey 

2—Belonging to the founder of the 
nation (early form) 

3—Mountains (abbr.) 

4—A son of Bani (Ezra 10:29) 

5—Latin form used in giving someone's age 

6—Venerable 

7—The second wife of Ashur (I Chr, 4:5) 

8—A king who oppressed the Israelites (Judg. 
3212) 

9—Appoints; acts as judge 

11—Exists 

13—Different groups of believers in a religion 

18—Early English (abbr.) 

20—Belonging to me 

23—Employs 

25—Anger 

29—Exclamation of derision 

30—Father of blind Bartimaeus (Mark 10:46) 

31—-The angel who announced the birth of 
Jesus 

32—How many gods could the Jews worship? 

383—Dresires 


Hebrew 


34—A- city of Benjamin, now lost track of 
(Josh, 18:27) 
36—A grain used for bread (Ezek. 4:9) 


37—Son of Korah (Ex. 6:24) 
41—A definite space of land 
42—A ‘direction of the compass 
44—Sick 

45—Place of stones (Josh. 7:2) 
46—The mother of Jesus 
51—Myself 

52—Therefore, thus 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue 


AUTHORIZED LIFE OF exe 
William Jennings Bryan 


by himself and his wife, Mary Baird Bryan. 
Only book approved by Bryan family. 600 
pages. Fully illustrated Low price. Lib- 
eral terms. Credit given. Wonderful op- 
portunity for money making. Act at once. 
Outfit free. 


UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE, Dept. 523, Philadelphia 


Want Ads 


Wanted—Baptist Cobbler and harness re- 
pairer. Splendid business opening. In- 
voice $800. C. A. Ehrhardt, Leslie, Mich. 


Director of Young People’s Work and 
Organist, desires position Oct. 15. Refer- 
ences from national leaders. Would accept 
assistant pastorate. Colonel F. W. Ford, 
Commander Vermont Division, Boys’ 
Brigade of America, Poultney, Vermont. 


Mrs. Kern’s Home for TYavelers. Near 
White House and Auditorium. 1912 “G” 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


For Your Revival Meetings this fall and 


winter. secure. the services of HVAN- 
GELIST WM. E. BRIERLEY. Safe and 


With or without singer! No church 
too large! No church too small! Single or 
union campaigns! Write at once to 3938 
North Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


sane! 
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When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission §So- 
clety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Bxecu- 
tive Secretary, 23 Hast 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
clety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missien Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary BE. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, BE. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Paiel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


HIGH EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS. 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


In the City of Philadelphia 
1812-1814 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUITION AND ROOM RENT FREE. If financial assistance is needed write Harry Watson 
Barras, D.D., Treasurer of Student Fund. Many opportunities for self-help. 

STRONG AND SCHOLARLY FACULTY. Four 
Schools: SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, including the courses of study usually found in Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION (Religious Pedagogy.). SCHOOL 
OF MISSIONS. SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 

Ten minutes from University of Pennsylvania. 


Session opens September 22, 1925. Write for new bulletin. 
For information write, Charles T. Ball, President 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 1011) 

Through the Associated Press it is 
reported that an agreement has been 
signed between Lloyds and the Institute 
of London Underwriters with the object 
of preventing trafficking in illicit drugs. 
It will be effective in all world ports 
where British companies operate and 
will start working as soon as the agents 
are notified. The underwriters say this 
is one of the severest blows yet dealt 
to the illicit drug dealers and that it 
will have a tendency to reduce ship- 
ments of this kind materially. Decision 
to take the step was reached after the 
receipt of reports showing that opium, 
heroin and cocaine were being shipped 
illegally to the United States as well 
as the far east from Persia, China and 
other producing countries under numer- 
ous misrepresentations which the agree- 
ment, known as the “dangerous drugs” 
clause, intends to eliminate. Shipments 
of the drugs will be insured as hereto- 
fore, subject to government authoriza- 
tion and certificates. 

There is a holy rumpus in the camp 
of Aimee Semple McPherson, famous 
California evangelist. Just what it is 
all about seems not entirely clear from 
the news reports. But complainants 
charge that collections and property have 
not been accounted for properly. She 
retorts that they are no longer members 
of Angelus temple where the work is 
carried on. Merits of the controversy 
are not here indicated. All that is ap- 
parent is that in this spiritual Eden where 
the gospel in highly distilled purity and 
power was the native atmosphere, Satan 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free, 


Scholarships Available for Approved Studenta, 
Seminary Within Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia. 
Seminary’s Relations to University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer of the follow- 


ing courses: 


I.—Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors. Seminary. Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 


Il.—Course with special emphasis on 
Degrees of B.D. or A.M, 


Il.—Training for Advanced Scholarship. Graduate Course. 
G. EVANS, LL.D., 


ester, Pa. 


Degrees of Th.M. or Ph.D. 


ee EEEaeeeN 


TOO 
To Matriculate 


NOT 


Address, MILTON 
Ch 


Religious Education. Seminary and University. 


Seminary and University. 
President, 


relating to child life) on the walls ¢ 


LATE 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE BAPTIS! 


seems to have found willing listeners. 


Samuel W. Beazley of Chicago, fc 
many years publisher of hymn book) 
has realized an ambition of years’ stan¢ 
ing, and today, there is a sign on th 
office door, “Samuel W. Beazley & Son. 
Young Beazley is a chip off the ol! 
block, with the Beazley characteristic! 
and a keen desire to- follow in hi) 
father’s footsteps. Mr. Beazley is puttin’ 
his oldest son, S. Garner Beazley, i| 
the selling end of the institution to pus 
the sale of his greatest hymnal achieve 
ment, which is just off the press. It i 
a supreme joy to know that your ow 
boy is willing, reliable and capabl 
enough to step in and help carry on th) 
good work you founded. 


The Laymen’s League of Pennsylvani 
with headquarters in the Witherspoo) 
building, is making a drive for “Mor. 
Religion in the Home.” The leagu 
presents this program: ‘The returnin| 
of thanks at meals. More extensive dail| 
Bible reading. Memorizing by childre| 
of parts of the Bible, Christian poem 
hymns. A broader reading of Christia| 
literature, history, including church his 
tory, biography, missions, by all th) 
members of the family circle. Singin’ 
of sacred music, by all members of th 
family at appropriate and stated time: 
The placing of good copies of mastet| 
pieces of Christian art (particularly thos| 


the home. A family altar in every hom«) 
with family prayers at least once } 
week. 

Rev. Louis G. Clark died at his hom 
in Monrovia, Calif. on Aug. 30. M) 
Clark was called to Montana to becom 
general missionary under the Home Mi:| 
sion society. He served in that capacit! 
for fourteen years. During this time h 
had more or less of the oversight of ow 
missionary work in Utah, Idaho an 
Wyoming. After a year in California h 
returned to Montana and for eleve| 
years was superintendent of religiou 
education and general representative ¢ 
the Publication society. In 1916 he re 
tired from active work and has lived é| 
Monrovia. He was a pioneer builder i} 
the kingdom of God and greatly belove| 
by all who knew him. a, 

William M. Danner, secretary of th! 

3 ne —* | Ohi 
American Mission to Lepers, with hi 
wife and daughter accompanying hin 
left New York on Sept. 16, on a roun¢| 
the-world tour with a unique objectiv’ 
It is his purpose to interview the high. 
est accessible officials of all gover 
ments ruling eastern and southern Asi 
—the largest part of the leprosy bel 
of the world—in the hope of persuadin), 
them that leprosy can and ought to bo 
extinguished throughout the world a 
completely as yellow fever has bee 
wiped out in tropical and semi-tropic) 
America. The Mission to Lepers,— 
church organization operating throws 
denominational boards of foreign mis 
sions, has established a chain of nearly 10 
leper asylums in lands where the afflictio 
is severest. Recognizing the inadequac 
of such measures, it has extended it 
field and adopted the slogan: “Rid th 
world of leprosy!” a 


—— - 


| 
+ 


_ fact we were brought up several times there. 
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Station WCOY 


“This is station WCOY (We Count On You) broad- 
casting from the third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., office 
of THE BAPTIST, at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

“Tonight we have a literary treat for our friends. No 
less a personage than our own distinguished Mrs. Helen 
Barrett Montgomery has picked out a poem for our delight 
and edification. The author of this bucolic is unknown to 
us. But the thing he is talking about stands out vividly 
in our memory, for we were brought up on a farm. In 
For if a 
good sassy settin’ hen couldn’t put pep into you, your 
phlegmaticization was complete. But the poem: 


Of all set critters, beasts or men, 

The settest is the settin’ hen. 
Not pa nor ma nor all the rest 

Can budge her from her chosen nest. 
She swells herself up twice her size, 

And all on end her feathers stand; 
While she will utter awful cries, 

And peck a hole out of your hand. 


When she comes off her nest each day 

To eat and drink and fuss around, 
The whole barnyard gets out of the way 

And lets her dominate the ground. 
The meanest chicken-chasin’ dog 

Goes meekly off to other sport; 
The struttin’ gobbler demigog 

Reefs in his tail and steers to port; 
The proudest rooster ducks and runs, 
Though he may be one of her sons. 


No wonder with so set a mind 
She raises chicks from common eggs! 
The world needs humans of that kind— 


Who wabble less upon their legs; 
Who dodge and shirk and compromise 
Before no foe beneath the skies; 
Lord give us just a few more men 
With backbones like the settin’ hen! 


_ “Now the moral which we would like to stress tonight 
is the element of ‘backbone’ in this old hen. She has it. 
No doubt about that. She knows what she is about. She 
raises chicks from common eggs. In other words, she is 
a highly efficient (we believe that is the right term) agent 
in her hennish sphere. She delivers the goods even if it 
does require a bit of clucking and scratching. But why 
expatiate further? 

“Everybody ought to know by this time that THE 
BAPTIST is an indispensable help in getting our denomi- 
national task done. Every church needs a live hustling 
agent who will allow no guilty man to escape. Keeping 
everlastingly at it is the key to success. 

“Pastor Chas. H. Rickman of Hermosa Beach, Calif., 
Community Baptist church sends twenty-five new sub- 
scriptions. That means twenty-five helpers working 
weekly with the pastor for the Kingdom of God. 

“J. Willard McCrossen, young people’s leader in 
Philadelphia, writes: ‘I wish to thank you for the many 
interesting articles on B. Y. P. U. work that are appear- 
ing in THE BAPTIST, and to prove my sincerity I 
enclose check for $2.50 for a year’s subscription.’ 

“The editor would like to announce that some of the 
finest contributions that were ever received for publication 
are now appearing in our pages and the offering for the 
next few months will be of a very high order. 

“WCOY signs off until next week. Remember the 
settin’ hen. Put pep into your local agent by handing him 


|There are many trips around the world 
+; these days and soon there will. be 
vo specially designed to visit missions 
ad they will go under expert leader- 
ip. The cost is not unreasonable. 
jowever that is another story. You 
(n sit at home or in your own church 
ad have the Baptist mission work come 
{visit you. It comes through the press, 
‘lerature, the visit of the missionary 
ad particularly through the stereop- 
ton lecture. The moving pictures and 
te stereopticon lectures afford means 
( seeing our missions that is better than 
¢y other method. It is a trip around 
te world while you sit in your familiar 
sat and save the money. Many churches 
ve already booked stereopticon lec- 
res and moving pictures for the 
‘atumn and winter as far ahead as May, 
26, This is the time to make the 
rzular bookings. Special requests are 


TER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


|{OCHES 


0 Rochester, N. Y. 1925 
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4 Graduate School for Christian Workers 
Opens September 22nd. 

| 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President 


By vote of the Board of Trustees of Min- 
esota Baptist Convention, the date of the 
ixty-Sixth Annual Meeting of Minnesota 
aptist Convention has been changed to 
etober 5, 1925, to meet at the First Baptist 
hurch, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


E. H. RASMUSSEN, 
Executive Secretary.” 


your renewal without being asked for it. Goodnight.” 


filled as best they can be at any time. 
Send your request to any stereopticon 
depository, state office or to Harry S. 
Myers, 276 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 


While the study of God’s Word under 
eminent Christian teachers is the thing 
for which hundreds of bona fide minis- 
ters matriculate each year at the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Louisville, Ky., a happy arrangement 
is in vogue whereby seminary students 
may do additional work on liberal arts 
degrees at the University of Louisville 
free of charge. A number of students 
have taken advantage of this privilege. 
However, the university work is done 
over and above the theological schedule, 
the latter not being sacrificed or dissi- 
pated. 


All friends of Dr. and Mrs. Carl D. 
Case and of the Oak Park Baptist church 
are cordially invited to attend a recep- 
tion in the church parlors, Monday eve- 
ning Sept. 28 at 8 o’clock. 


In Roumania repressive measures 
against Baptists have been largely aban- 
doned since Doctor Rushbrooke’s last 
visit. His protest in Bukarest at once 
secured the withdrawal of restrictions 
on German-speaking and Roumanian- 
speaking pastors. He has recently 
learned that in certain parts of Bes- 
sarabia local military authorities have 
refused to recognize the freedom con- 
ceded by their superior officers, and he 
has forwarded a protest on this matter 
to the Roumanian government. 


WHY NOT INCLUDE 
The Baptist Old People’s Home 
Maywood, Ill. 
In Your Benevolences This Month? 
YOUR GIFT 
Will Help Us Reach 
Our $250,000 Goal for Enlarged Building and 
Endowment Fund. REv. t. T. FOREMAN 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
=» church furniture factory. 
Write for catalog and par- 

ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction, 
Bstimates sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Ohurch or Home. 

Electrie Organ blowing orst- 
fits for organs ofany make, 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 


AN i Hinners OrganCo.,Pekia, Hl. 


LYMYER 


BD ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH y_& OURFREECATALOGU 


ONLINE OTHER DELLS 


rss. 4 : 
Write eochnet Bel) Foundry Co. Ciacinnati, 
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tiseion scared PORTABLE 


with an 


> CHAPEL 


Ideal for outlying congregations not ready for 
large church. ee this edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M Chapel can be erected in 
a new field or sold to another congregation in 
same city or shipped elsewhere. 


Substantial 
Attractive—Economical 


Ready-built in sections with windows and 
doors in place, complete with glass and hard- 
ware. Bolted together in a short time by 
unskilled labor. Superintendent furnished at 
a nominal fee if desired. Have given satis- 
faction for 25 years. Isn’t there a need for 
a mission church in your community? Send 
today for fre catalog, full particulars. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
20 Main St., Saginaw, Michigan 


Messenger’s Scripture 


TEXT CALENDAR 


and new line of 


AM WITH 
— YoU 
ALWAY. 


Make Money for Your Church 
Any live organization in your Church canquickly 
and easily raise from $50 to $500 selling Messen- 
ger’s 1926 Scripture Text Calendars and Sacred 
Wall Mottos. Churches the country over have 
for years been writing pledgesand raising funds 
for various uses by selling the beautiful Text 
Calendars. Now we have added an entirely new 
line of 29 handsome Art Velvet Sacred Wall 
Mottos which readily sell in virtually every 
Christian Home. 

Plans Endorsed By Ministers 
Ministers, church societies and classes everywhere en- 
dorseand praiseour successful plans asdignifiedmethods 
of raising money for the Church. 

Write your own publishing house today for 
plans and prices on ic crpt aah . 1926 Seripture Text 
aleueave and paced Wall M 

NGER PUBLISHING co. 
5932- iM Wentworth Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Financial Problems 
of Churches, Colleges 
and Hospitals 
Gan be solved -Set us us prove it 


The services of our skilled 
Christian Staff are available- 
Submit your problems to us 


THE HEWITT COMPANY 
Tribune Tower + Chicago 


Our Bookshelf 


“The Gate of Pearl,” by G. C. Leader, B.D. 
Thirty-one addresses to boys and girls 
and a talk to teachers. Chicago: W. P. 
Blessing Co. 


This book has deeply interested me— 
on personal grounds as well as on the 
ground of its intrinsic interest. I re- 
member Mr. Leader as a young preacher 
in an English village. On the first occa- 
sion I heard him he was a speaker at the 
annual conference of the East Midland 
association, and his brilliant and rousing 
address with its touch of fine literary 
quality, indicated a coming man. The 
present volume is not his first; but it is 
addressed to the special constituency 
that this Baptist pastor—now settled in 
London—has won for himself. 


Mr. Leader knows how to preach to 
boys and girls. I insist on the word 
“preach,” for these addresses are more 
than merely interesting “talks.” The 
definite governing purpose which alone 
justifies a “children’s address” at the 
Sunday morning service is never for- 
gotten; the speaker must needs capture 
the attention, but his end is the capture 
of the affection and the will for Jesus 
Christ. Telling illustrations abound; 
happily chosen quotations bear witness 
to wide reading; and Mr. Leader knows; 
the value of style in dealing with young 
hearers. This book will serve as a model 
to many a pastor who finds the address 
to young people his most difficult task, 
and yet knows it to be one of the essen- 
tial, and when rightly performed one of 
the most fruitful, elements of his 
ministry. 

Baptists have reason to rejoice that 
one of their ministers has achieved dis- 
tinction in the difficult role of preacher 
to the rising generation. Mr. Leader’s 
latest volume will not merely aid his 
ministerial brethren, but charm the boys 
and girls who read its fascinating chap- 
ters. From the opening of the first 
address, which gives its title to the series, 
to the close of the thirty-first, Mr. 
Leader strikes no false note, and never 
forgets that he is speaking to and for 
boys and girls. The supplementary “talk 
with teachers” on “The Boy—Problem 
or Promise?” is frankly addressed to 
another audience. It is a valuable expo- 
sition of the point of view which has 
riade Mr. Leader so successful in dealing 
with young people. 

—J. H. RUSHBROOKE. 
Today’s Supreme Challenge to America, by 


James Franklin, D.D. New York: Doran. 
$1.25. 


This book of 101 pages is a stirring ap- 
peal to American Christians to great 
forward movement in foreign missions. 
The writer is the corresponding secretary 
of the board of foreign missions of the 
Southern Baptist Convention and thor- 
oughly understands his subject. He be- 
lieves that America, because of the time 
and the manner of its discovery and set- 
tlement, is divinely set apart to give the 
world the gospel of Christ. This is its 
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THE BAPTIST 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesa 
for October 4 


PAUL AT ATHENS 
Lesson Text: Acts 17:22-34. Golden Text;:| 
Acts 17:28 . 
Athens had everything but the knowl- 
edge of the true God. All that intellec-| 
tualism could do for any people it had. 
done for the Greeks. Their architecture, 
art and philosophy have never been sur-| 
passed, and yet with all their progress in 
wisdom they had never discovered God. 
Paul brought them the knowledge they 
lacked and the gospel they needed. 


God 


Acknowledging the genius of the’ 
Greeks for religion, Paul found the text | 
for his brief message in the inscription 
on an altar which read, “To the Un-| 
known God.” This God, unknown to the - 
Greeks, was the very God whom Paul 
knew as revealed in the Hebrew Scrip- | 
tures and incarnated in Jesus the Christ. 
Adapting himself to the Greek the’ 
apostle conducted his argument for the | 
true God on the plane of Greek thought | 
without reference to the law, the proph- | 
ets or the Psalms. Nature itself pro- | 
vides the material for the argument 
which proves the Fatherhood of God, the | 
Providence of God and the great truth | 
that God is Spirit. Paul makes clear as | 
a sunbeam the truth that God is not to | 
be confounded with nature as the Greeks | 
believed. They were pantheists deifying 
everything—mountains, seas, storms, sun | 
and moon and stars. The uncreated God | 
creates the world and is transcendent | 
above his creation, and since he created | 
every living thing he is the source of life | 
and personality and therefore cannot be | 
fitly represented by sculpture or art of | 
any kind. Without saying it Paul gaye | 
the Athenians the highest conception of | 
God the world has ever known, which is | 
the Hebrew conception. 


Gospel 


It is sometimes thoughtlessly said that 
Paul in his attempt to be diplomatic | 
with the Athenians failed to preach the | 
gospel to them, and that after he reached | 
Corinth he repented of his diplomacy | 
and determined thereafter to know 
nothing among men save Christ and him | 
crucified. This looks reasonable but it | 
does not square with the facts. A casual | 
reading of the sermon will disclose the | 
fact that Paul preached repentance, judg- | 
ment to come, Jesus the judge, the cruci- | 
fixion and the resurrection. The. 
crucifixion is not mentioned in Lukes | 
account but it is implied as there could | 
be no preaching of a resurrection intelli- 
gently without proclaiming the death | 
that preceded the resurrection. Thus” 
Paul preached a complete message COV- 
ering the great fundamentals of theolog 
He began with God the Creator and 

closed with Christ the Redeoma and a 
it all in 250 words. | 
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niifest destiny. Just now, because of 
» economic, social and moral condi- 
‘ so widely prevalent, the duty of 
evangelization is especially 
mssing. It is a most stirring call of a 
na with clear vision to the Christian 
irches of this country to give all man- 
ji the truth as Christ gave it to his 
sowers. This is an admirable work to 
je in the hands of mission boards, 
wichers and Christian laymen. It will 
nce them realize very keenly the 
sent urgent necessity for a larger and 
jier presentation of Christianity among 
(Jnations. 
4 —H. L. STETSON. 


7 
ANew Day for the Country Church, by 
olvix Harlan. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokes- 
jury Press. 


wmy one who believes in the rural 
Irch will find a “New Day for the 
antry Church” encouraging. Doctor 
Grlan avoids using such words as “over- 
‘rched communities,” ‘union, federated 
i community churches” so dear to 
st writers on the country church 
iblem. For that reason his book is 
jimistic. His suggestions for building 
ja church show rare good sense. The 
bk is full of helpful and :practical 
pins. He appreciates the spiritual work 
‘the church and does not run entirely 
(the social and economic phases of re- 
lious endeavors; nor does he overlook 
! latter. The author acknowledges the 
ue of places of worship in the coun- 
i, and shows an earnest desire to make 
tise places live and serve. 

—G. W. LAWRENCE. 
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Jew York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 
This is one of those delightfully re- 
ishing little books to be enjoyed when 
tied and weary. It is a group of nine 
mulating essays, each filled with 
-ases scintillating with pleasing similes. 
e first part considers bees, birds, 
oks and books. Such thoughts as 
book may be a comb of honey or a 
isp’s nest; it may please or sting; it 
ty poison or nourish; it may delight 
} provoke” continuously appear. 

The name of the book describes the 
vout effort the author makes in part 


‘ 


j 
: Great Quest, by Edward Bursell Moody. 


three of showing man searching for the 
lasting values in life. The words used 
in the allegory are choice and beautifully 
grouped together expressing ideas for 
thoughtful readers. Man in groping for 
the Soul of Souls, tries art, pleasure, and 
folly and then, thrusting all these aside, 
acquires knowledge of the Great One, 
and the result is the Changed Image. 
A really worth-while book. 

—G,. W.‘*LAWRENCE. 

Looking Towards the Heights, by O. C. S. 


Wallace. Nashville, Tenn.: Sunday School 
Hh Re of Southern Baptist Convention. 


Here is a series of stirring addresses 
delivered before the College of William 
and Mary by one who fully appreciates 
the fact that the young people of today 
are interested in the vital things of re- 
ligion and welcome them put forth in a 
straightforward manner. There has 
been no attempt by the author to arouse 
a transient emotion but to portray ideals 
and purposes of Christian faith in such 
a way as to make them seem reasonable 
and challenge the growing life of college 
young men and women. Doctor Wallace 
believes that Christ alone is the satisfy- 
ing guide, in whom is to be found the 
life and strength and conquering power 
to help us through these changing times. 
The modern viewpoint is maintained but 
so mingled with a deep devotional spirit 
and earnest desire to stimulate construc- 
tive thinking that one is convinced the 
author is dominated only by the true 
spirit of Christ and desires to set forth 
no pet theories of his own. A_ book 
which’ should be read by our young 
people and those who are having a part 
in their training today. 

= (CaO SBORNE: 


Christian Life and Work 
Conference 
(Continued from page 1010) 
pressed, were balanced by a Christian 
courtesy that avoided misrepresentation 
and criticism. 

There was an evident difference be- 
tween the groups relative to the extent 
to which the church should participate 
in social and economic affairs. On the 
one side were the English, French and 
American sections, who stood committed 
to a marked extension of the Christian 
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spirit into all forms of all the relations 
of society; on the other side were the 
continental churches, with one or two 
exceptions, hesitating to make an equal 
commitment of themselves to social ac- 
tivities. 


There was a growing general agree- 


ment, despite marked differences as_ to 
details, that the church has a social task 
and opportunity. There was a sense of 
the need of further study of conditions, 
as a basis for the extension of Christian 
principles into society. 


There was the belief that the confer- 
ence is one phase of a wide movement 


towards the development of a Christian 


unity and solidarity. 


The conference established a continua- 
tion committee composed of sixty-three 
members. 


Altogether those in attendance at the 
conference were deeply impressed with . 
the religious emphasis. It was any- 
thing but a debating society and a forum 
for extreme views. On the whole it rep- 
resented a cross section of non-Roman- 
Catholic Christianity. It has undoubted- 
ly furnished the base line from which all 
future cooperative efforts in the social 
application of Christianity can proceed. 
Its message represents a point of de- 
parture rather than a frontier. 


The Saving Sense 


“Suddenly and violently ;the storm 
burst upon us,” said a tornado victim, 
as he related his experiences to an in- 
terested group. “The house was scat- 
tered before the four winds. How I 
escaped being torn to pieces I cannot 
tell—” 

“Heavens above!” cried one of the 
listeners, “that reminds me that I for- 
got to mail a letter my wife gave me!” 


An elderly gentleman stopped at the 
children’s lemonade. stand and with a 
twinkle in his eye asked, “Is this lemon- 
ade guaranteed to be pure?” There was 
a brief silence among the half dozen 
of the stand. Then—‘‘Pure?” 


owners 
cried a little girl. ‘Pure? Didn’t we 
lock up my puppy?” 

Teacher.—‘In dramatizing this story 


the hardest part is the cundine. ..How 
would you end the play, Robert?” 


Robert.—‘‘I’d drop the curtain.” 


The same instructions may be given 
to the plump and to the lean with bene- 
ficial results guaranteed, to-wit: 

Advice to the thin: Don’t eat fast. 


Advice to the fat: Don’t eat. Fast. 

Mr. Langley—‘“‘Ah they have just 
dropped their anchor!” 

Mrs. Langley.—“Dear me! I was 


afraid they would. It’s been dangling 
outside for some time!—Tit-Bits. 


“Money ain’t good foh some people,” 
remarked Rastus. ‘De mo’ dey is worth, 
de mo’ worthless dey gits.” 
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672 pages, 745 
numbers with re- 
sponsive read- 
ings, suitable for 
all occasions. Will 
be the most talked 
of book before 


the public. 


Many 


original features. 


new and 


‘Service Hymnal”’ 
fills a long-felt 
want, covering a 
wide scope at low 
cost. 


Perfected for the 
use of Protestant 
denominations by 
the help of great 
church leaders. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


ing as low as $1.00 


Below is Exact Size of Type and Plates Used in “Service Hymnal” 
‘GOD THE SON—LIFE AND MINISTRY 
When I Survey the Wondrous Cross 


(HamBurRG. JL. M.) Arr. by Dr. Lowell Mason, 
from Gregorian. Tone VIII. 


85 


Isaac Watts, 1707. 


[as eae = 
| a 


1, When I sur-vey the won-drous cross Onwhich the Princeof Glo-ry died, 
2. For - bid it, Lord, that I should boast,Save in the death of Christ, my God; 
3. See, from His head, Hishands, His feet, Sor - row and love flow min - gled down; 
4. Were all the realm of na-ture mine, That were a pres-ent far too small; 


“+ - 6 oe -~2- 


v. Sa PS es al ey iD peat a) Sa 6 1 
he ran oo : A om eames y— ees jeoeee et 
a ma, [ero —@ ZT2—6 ZA ae BACAN CAN 
“SG -G- 
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My rich-est gainI count but loss, And pour contempton all my pride. 
All the vain things that charm me most, I sac-ri-fice them to His blood. 


Did e’er such love and sor - row meet, Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 

Love so a-maz-ing, so di- vine, Demands my soul, my life, my all. A - MEN 
mae 3 oe ieee oe ae gts gS 
re ee ee 

86 In the Cross of Christ I Glory 
J. Bowring. (RaTHBUN. 8, 7, 8, 7.) I. Conkey. 


- In the Cross of ChristI glo - ry, Tow-’ring o’er the wrecks of time; 
. When the woes of life o’er-take me, Hopes de-ceive, and fears an-noy, . 
is beam-ing Light and love up-on my way, 
the Cross are sane - ti - fied; 


. Bane and bless-ing, pain and pleas-ure, By 


1 
2 
$ When the sun of bliss 
5. In the Cross of ChristI glo - ry, Tow -’ring o’er the wrecks of time; 


~p- £-¢, o- 


= -e- -B 
All the light of sa - cred sto-ry Gath-ers ’round its head sub-lime. 
Nev-er shall the Cross for-sake me: Lo! _ it glows with peace and joy. 
From the Crosstheradiancestreaming, Adds new lus- ter to the day. 
Peace is there that knows no measure, Joys that thro’ all time a - bide. 
All the mes of sa - cred sto - ry Gath-ers ’round its head sub-lime. A - MEN. 


o- |-e- +6 —& BG --8- -9- 
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Send for Your Sample Copy NOW 


Mailed for examination on request 


Samuel W. Beazley & Son, Publishers a 


613-14B Lyon & Healy Bldg., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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The only new Hymnal of 745 numbers sell- 
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Hymnody, 


mechanical con. 


struction. 
Printed on the. 
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boards. ' 
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easy to read and | 
all words within | 
the score. 
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open flat when 
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any quantity. Not | 
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Photo taken in Jerusalem, February, 1920. 


Snow trees limned lace-like against the sky— 
Surely God is nigh. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Monmouthshire Baptist association in 
England by a recommendation of the 
council appeals to members, particularly 
officers, of the churches to be total ab- 
stainers. There were Christian men it 
was said, in their churches, having 
shares in brewery companies in whose 
premises taps were running at the ex- 
pense of poverty and squalor around. 


Rock River association of Illinois held 


its annual meeting at State Street 
church, Rockford. Speakers were Rev. 
Fred W. Field of DeKalb; Mrs. Clara 


D. Pinkham of the Missionary Train- 
ing school; Dr. M. P. Boynton of 
Woodlawn church, Chicago; Dr. A. E: 
Peterson, general superintendent for II- 
linois, and Dr. John A. Earl of Chicago. 
Rev. C. C. Colby of Savanna was elected 
moderator for the current year, and Rev. 
J. G. Little of Sterling, clerk-treasurer. 
The sessions were deeply spiritual. 


Evangelism is the outstanding mission 
of the churches. Northern Baptists are 
recognizing this task and giving it spe- 
cial emphasis this year. Many churches 
have found that evangelistic meetings 
held early in the fall are more timely 
and fruitful in results than similar meet- 
ings held in the spring. The fall meet- 
ings imparts a spiritual atmosphere to 
the work of the whole year and inject 
into old tasks new energy. The evan- 
gelistic program as outlined by the co- 
operative committee suggests that Oct. 
11 may profitably be made a “come to 
church day.” By this means many peo- 
ple on the fringe of the church are 
reached and brought into the kingdom. 

The Illinois State Convention opens 
in Benton on Oct. 19. According to the 
new plan of a unified’ program, which is 
being worked out this year for the first 
time, the women will put on their spe- 
cial and separate program Monday, Oct. 
19, and will present to the convention 
later in the week their main speakers. 
Other departments of the state con- 
vention will follow the same plan. All 
women are especially urged to be pres- 
ent for the Monday afternoon session, 
which begins at two o’clock and will 
continue throughout afternoon and eve- 
ning. The general topic of the pro- 
gram is “Enlightenment” and the slogan 
s “Let your light shine.” Speakers in- 
clude Mrs. Orrin R. Judd of New York, 
vice-chairman of the board of managers 
of the Woman’s Home Mission society; 
Miss ‘Martha Howell of Porto Rico, 
and Mrs. Carrie Robinson of the foreign 
field. There are to be two pageants, 
the “Planting of the Tree,” which is so 
appealing a presentation of the Golden 
anniversary project, and “The Animated 
State Budget,” written by Mrs. Top- 
ping. Mrs. E. S. Osgood will give 
demonstrations of work with children. 
The women’s banquet will be held on 
Tuesday evening. An unusually inter- 
esting program will be presented at 
that time. 


Last year 135 Presbyterian churches 
reported that their gifts for denomina- 


tional beneficence and extension ex- 
ceeded their local budgets. 
Texas College, a negro institution 


located at Tyler, Tex., is ahead $25,000 
as the result of cooperation between the 
white and colored people of the com- 
munity, who raised $5000 locally for the 
school and thereby met the conditions 
of a $20,000 donation promised by the 
general education board of New York. 


Rev. H. S. Curr, M.A., B.D., B.Litt., 
professor of Hebrew at McMaster uni- 
versity, Toronto, since 1919, has been 
appointed principal of All Nations Bible 
college, Beulah Hill, London, an inter- 
denominational college specializing in 
training missionaries for the mission 
field. Professor Curr was a Baptist 
union scholar at Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford. 


At the International Conference for 
combating Alcoholism at Geneva, reso- 
lutions were carried (1) demanding the 
prohibition of all distilled liquors in the 
African colonies; (2) emphasizing the 
duty of all civilized states to prevent the 
violation of the laws of another state— 
a plain reference to our bootleggers; (3) 
emphasizing the right of every state to 
pass measures against alcohol without 
incurring reprisals from another state. 
Other useful suggestions were (1) the 
encouragement of non-alcoholic grape 
products; (2) a request to the League 
of Nations to take up the question of 
alcohol as it has taken up that of opium. 
These steps are all in the right direction. 
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The “Christian” General Feng ji. 
China, it is said, has issued orders for 
bidding the use of intoxicating liquor, 
and tobacco in his army, and is a leade| 
in the movement to bar the productio; 
and use of opium throughout the repub 
lic. In this attitude he stands in oppo| 
sition to certain other “war lords” whi 
are forcing opium upon the Chines) 
people, even compelling those who ar 
opposed to opium to cultivate the Poppy 


Great preparations are in progress fo: 
the meeting of the Anti-Saloon Leagu 
of America in Chicago, Nov. 6-9, Thi 
official statement says: “The greates 
crisis convention since 1913 is the fore 
cast for this Chicago gathering. Inter! 
est in establishing prohibition is becom 
ing more and more acute. After five 
years’ test of new problems of nationa) 
prohibition, this league is ready to an} 
nounce at Chicago a national plan and} 
policy as decisive as was the nationa| 
program for the adoption of thi 
eighteenth amendment heralded by the 
Columbus convention in 1913,” 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
held a most successful and _ epochal! 
meeting in the Chicago Beach hotel! 
Chicago, Sept. 21-23 inclusive. In point 
of attendance, interest, harmony and) 
progress it set a high record. Under 
the able generalship of W. H. Bowler,! 
the executive secretary, latent forces, 
were released, democratic standards set) 
up and a spirit of devotion created| 
which shall go far toward making this| 
year victorious in the largest sense of| 
that word. The group plan of confer-| 
ence was one of the outstanding and) 
happy methods followed. For example, 
the editors of Baptist journals got to-| 
gether around the table for the first time 
in the history of the denomination to’ 
enjoy the fellowship of their common) 
task and to consider tlie things of 
mutual interest and value which the de- 
nominational press represents in the) 
unified work of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Later their report and rec- 
ommendations were presented to 
Board of Cooperation and adopted witl 
enthusiastic approval. In a similar w 
the Baptist Young People’s Union ¢ 
America constituted a group which 
brought in a report of the attitude of 
that organization to the general program 
and the report was received with 
plause and adopted with unanimity. — 
pastors, the laymen, the women, 
secretaries constituted groups W 
likewise shared in this democratic feb 
lowship. But the outstanding thin of 
all the good things presented to me 
board from Fred Agar’s inimitable 
sistence on 100 per cent efficiency 
every local church to James Whitco 
Brougher’s original address on 
Ball,” was the oft-repeated cry of a 
heart of all present for a closer walk 
with God. The spiritual tide of the 
meetings reached a high level. Agus 
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At the Universal Christian Conference 
~« Stockholm in August an event of 
‘reat significance” occurred. The ca- 
fedral at Upsala was the place. A 
jion meeting of the delegates was in 
ogress. Patriarch Photius of Alexan- 
cia recited the Nicene creed in the pres- 
ece of a crowd that filled the cathedral 
¢ overflowing. He used the Eastern 
frm, and there was no riot. N. B—He 
reited it in Greek and the crowd did 
rt perceive the phrasing. It was a 
itable triumph of Christian unity—if 
ce sees it So. 

James L. Barton, chairman of Near 
Ist Relief, writes from Athens: “I 
ive completed inspection of all opera- 
tns of Near East Relief in Turkey, 
Ceece, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. No 
cled message can do full justice to 
i: economy of operation or the devo- 
tn and ability of the personnel. More 
fin ever one can see the possibilities 
jierent in the thousands of children 
yiom this work is equipping for con- 
suctive life. The work has a divine 
Fimacter. American sympathy ex- 
psssed in sacrificial service has saved 
f' a great purpose more lives than 
Anerica lost in the World War and 
hs set an example of Christian service 
tit is welding divided Christian com- 
minions into cooperative brotherhood. 
Merica has never faltered in the face 
oa difficult task and will not with- 
hid its hand until this great work is 
“mpleted.” 


HE two telegrams herein 

appended speak more elo- 
quently than any words we 
may print. The first telegram 
was received at the office of 
The Baptist on Sept. 22, and 
the second is a copy of a tele- 
gram sent to Pasadena on 
Sept. 24. The North Shore 
Baptist church of Chicago not 


the First Baptist church of 
Pasadena, Calif., but out- 
matches it, In fact Chicago 
challenges the rest of the 
country to do better than the 
metropolis by the lake on the 
Lone Star fund both as to 
promptness and proportion of 
gifts. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 21 
The Baptist, 

2320 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

The power of the Spirit of 
God came upon us yeSterday 
morning — $5000 pledged to 
the Lone Star fund, mainly in 
small amounts. More will 
follow. Pasadena beseeches 
immediate action of both east- 
ern and western churches on 
this fund. Los Angeles ts act- 


only meets the challenge of 


A “Smoke bank” is the idea of the 
Arabs to. “save Palestine from the Zion- 
ist menace.” The idea started with five 
Arabs of note who decided to conform 
with the commandment of the Koran 
which prohibits Moslems from smok- 
ing, and to use the money thus saved 
toward rescuing Palestine from the en- 
croachment of the Zionites. The plan 
is warmly supported by the Arab news- 
paper El Carmel, which urges Arabs 
to give up smoking and turn the money 
thus saved into the Smoke bank. 

An unusual workers’ conference and 
school of methods was recently held in 
the Vermont Academy at Saxton’s 
River, Vt. The whole state was well 
represented in the conference and all 
the Baptist interests of Vermont were 
covered in a session lasting three days. 
Such subjects as “The Challenge of the 
Present Crisis in the Denomination,” 
“The Church of Today and for Today,” 
“Developing a Missionary Church,” 
“The Way of the Lord,’ “Building a 
Men’s Bible Class,” and other topics of 
current interest and eternal value were 
presented by able speakers. One of the 
unusually interesting things which took 
place was the conferring upon Principai 
John B. Cook of Vermont academy by 
the president of Potomac university, 
Washington, D. C., Ernest W. Porter, 
the degree of LL. D. The conference 
was enriched by the presence on the 
program of several of our national Bap- 
tist leaders. 


ing. Cannot Illinois, Ohio, 
Massachusetts and other great 
Baptist conventions join with 
California in giving right of 
way to this fund now? It can 
be done. We are in the midst 
of exhausting building fund 
but dared not say no to our 
anxious foreign missionaries. 
The son of S. F, Smith, author 
of “America” and the “Lone 
Star” joins with us in this ap- 
peal. Brethren, in God’s name, 
act! 
John Marvin Dean 
- Ewing U. Smith 
Chicago, I11., 
Sept. 24, 1925. 
Dr. John Marvin Dean, 
First Baptist Church, 
Pasadena, California. 
Announcement of your 
challenge has come to the con- 
ference of Chicago churches 
concerning the Lone _ Star 
fund. The North Shore Bap- 
tist Church accepts the chal- 
lenge and _ pledges twenty 
thousand dollars ($20,000) to 
this fund. 
(Signed) 
Herbert Whiting Virgin, 
Pastor 


’ Glenn 
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The new editor of the Century Mag- 
azine, who began his work on October 
1, is Hewitt H. Howland, for many years 
editorial chief for the Bobbs-Merrill pub- 
lishing house. Mr. Howland succeeds 
Frank, now president of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


First church, Elizabeth, N. J., held 
special services Sept. 13 to signalize 
the anniversary of the dedication of its 
electric cross. Clan Gordon, Scottish, 
and White Heather lodge, Daughters of 
Scotia, participated, headed by a Scotch 
piper in Highland costume. Rey. Samuel 
G. Neil preached. (Pastor Llewellyn 
Brown is conducting a series of Sunday 
evening services in the Regent theater. 


Galveston, Texas, has taken a long 
step toward the education of its negro 
constituency by the erection of a splen- 
did new high school. The building was 
erected at a cost of over $200,000 and 
is one of the best negro schools in the 
South. Started in a log cabin in the 
nineties, the Galveston negro high now 
has an enrolment of nearly five hun- 
dred. 


Concern over the increase in the na- 
tion’s fire loss is expressed by President 
Coolidge in his annual fire prevention 
week proclamation. The proclamation 
recommends that the week beginning 
Sunday, Oct. 4, be observed as national 
fire prevention week. Appealing to state 
and municipal officials, civic organiza- 
tions, school authorities and all citi- 
zens and organized bodies for fullest | 
cooperation in improving conditions, the 
president declares that there is need “for 
earnest study of the principles of fire 
protection as a practical measure of na- 
tional economy.” 


The Tarrant County Baptist associa- 
“tion, Fort Worth, Tex., recently closed 
its annual session. Because of the is- 
sues involved, the meetings were of 
more interest than are those of the 
usual district association. A challenge 
was issued against the messengers of 
the First church, Fort Worth, having 
seats in the association. Two hours 
and a half were given to the discussion 
of the challenge, two hours of which 
were given to Rev. J. Frank Norris, 
pastor of the church challenged. The 
challenge was sustained by a vote of 212 
to 45. The vote was based solely on 
the ground of non-cooperation in the 
work of the denomination. So far as the 
association is now concerned the ques- 
tion is settled. The churches of the 
association are lined up with the pro- 
eram of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. The First church, Fort Worth, is 
free to pursue its own work in its own 
way. The action of the association sim- 
ply means that the association is de- 
termined to be free to do its own work 
in its own way without interference. 
This is interesting in its bearing upon 
the Northern Baptist Convention which 
will be called upon at Washington in 
1926 to define what a Baptist church is 
and when delegates from a church may 
be refused seats in the convention. 


(Continued on page 1067) 
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SAVE THE FOREIGN FIELDS 


HOW CAN WE CUT OUR GARMENT? 


The only way to “cut the garment to fit the cloth” is to abandon 20 or more 
mission stations. In the reduced budget of the Foreign Mission Societies ($263,662 
less than last year’s) there is not even enough cloth to piece it out. 


The Convention at Seattle determined that this cut must not be made and 
challenged Northern Baptists to furnish the $263,662 needed to buy the cloth to 
complete the garment. 


Will you help us to buy it? 


Gifts for this fund must be in addition to your regular gifts to the denomina- 
tional work and cannot be credited on the quota of your church. 


Correspondence may be addressed to P. H. J. Lerrigo, Home Secretary, or 
to Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop, Administrative Secretary. Checks should be made 
payable to George B. Huntington, Treasurer, or to Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Ave, New York City. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
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T HAS been the policy of THr Baprisr for some time 
_- to ignore the terms “fundamentalist” and “modernist” 
-ecause they are labels of doubtful meaning. But so in- 
stently are these terms thrust upon our attention by 
-ewspapers and magazines that we have decided in the 
iterest of clearness of expression and love of the truth 
) use the common parlance. The fundamentals of the 
uth is a fine alliteration which trips off the tongue with 
ich a tone of finality and authority that many people are 
mmpted to speak the words for the sake of the vocal echo 
‘for nothing else. And yet fundamentals underlie all 
ie superstructure of religion. There is room for differ- 
ace of opinion as to just what these great foundation 
‘uths are, but everybody agrees that one great thing must 
mstitute the base upon which other things rest. 


| Controversy in recent years has been organized around 
fferences of opinion as to what constitutes the funda- 
‘entals of the evangelical faith and as to the form in 
hich the fundamentals should be stated. The number 
(articles of the faith vary according to the views of the 
roup making the count; but all evangelical believers agree 
a the one fundamental which makes them all evangelical. 
vangelical,’” as we understand the word, is a general 
scription of a person or a group of persons who hold 
the competence of the individual to discover God for 
mself by the aid of the Spirit of Truth through the 
lustworthiness of the New Testament without the inter- 
sition of an infallible church acting through an author- 
itive priesthood. In other words, an evangelical believer 
i one who out of his own experience stands upon the 
stimony that he knows the living Christ as his personal 
‘wiour and only Lord. He arrived at this knowledge not 
‘the academic route of religious education, or by the ec- 
esiastical road of sacramentarian rites, or by the highway 
evangelistic propaganda; but by his own voluntary act 
zen he took Christ seriously into his life as his Saviour 
d Master. These things may have aided him in this com- 
tment of himself to Christ, but the commitment itself 


ee 


| The Unifying Fundamental 
| 


was the one thing that gave him the right to the use of the 
word “evangelical” as a description of his spiritual ex- 
perience. 


Is not this the unifying fundamental for all evangelicals, 
whether called fundamentalists, modernists or without 
designation? Does not this spiritual experience with its 
attendant loyalty to Christ as Lord and its reproduction 
of the beautiful life of Christ in the believer furnish the 
one fundamental thing which offers the common ground 
upon which all evangelical Christians can cooperate har- 
moniously in their fellowship in the furtherance of the 
gospel? This, it seems to us, is the common denominator 
which will conserve integrity while at the same time per- 
mitting freedom. In proof of this we have only to point 
to the great campaigns of evangelism in which all types 
of evangelical churches join, working together happily 
despite their differences of opinion and varying practices 
because they are united in a common task expressive of 
their mutual confidence and vital fellowship. We know 
a nondescript church in a great city the membership of 
which is made up of almost every type of religious ex- 
perience and of nearly every form of Christian faith. In 
answer to our question, “How do you manage to hold this 
mass of untempered mortar together?” the pastor replied, 
“Tf I did not constantly stress evangelism and keep all the 
members busy winning others to Christ I would have a 
Kilkenny fight on my hands all the time.” He had found 
the unifying fundamental in the very thing which made 
his church evangelical. 

It is futile to expect unity in any evangelical denomina- 
tion or between the evangelical denominations on any other 
basis. Creeds have divided but never united Christian 
forces. It is hopeless to expect creeds to do in this day 
what they have never been able to do in the past. Ec- 
clesiastical authority has secured cohesion by pressure, but 
it has signally failed to produce unity of spirit and life. 
Conformity to a single type of church organization has 
always resulted in a tremendous loss of spiritual vitality 
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and in a fatal cessation of spiritual progress. The great 
days of the church have been days of evangelistic zeal and 
missionary passion. Evangelical faith is keyed to this 
high note. It has no other. 
symphony of the gospel to indulge in controversial dis- 
cussion over doctrines and definitions it loses tone and 
harmony in the wild discords which arise. The unifying 
fundamental is first an experience and not a dogma, an 
objective to be reached and not a printed statement to be 
accepted. 


Forestalling the Church Fuss 


OTHING in thé world is so beautiful as the religion 
of Jesus when embodied in a church that actually 
reflects the spirit and service of Christ in the community. 
But nothing is so monstrous as a church involved in an 
interminable fuss. It requires no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to picture the friendships disintegrated, the wounds 
inflicted, the bitterness precipitated, the feuds engendered 
and the moral and spiritual loss entailed. The fuss may 
have started over some rather trivial matter which could 
have been gotten out of the way quickly by the exercise 
of good judgment on the part of the pastor, but when once 
under headway it gathered momentum like a rock rolling 
down a mountain side. Or possibly the trouble was due 
to break out because of an accumulation of things which 
should have had attention years before. The pastor who 
falls a victim to such circumstances and becomes the target 
for the guns of those who stand for things as they have 
been is in a very unenviable situation. He may be moved 
by the laudable purpose to change things for the good cf 
all concerned and for the progress of the church; but un- 
less he has powerful backing in his crusade from a 
majority of the substantial members of the church he will 
lose his fight and impair his reputation as a successful 
pastor. It is true that many wise pastors have been able 
to change intolerable situations in their churches without 
a fuss by exercising great patience and tact; but occa- 
sionally, in spite of all the pastor can do, difficulties will 
arise which nothing can avoid and he faces the alternative 
of resigning as pastor or rallying his friends around him 
for a fight. 


Forestalling the fight, however, is the wise way always, 
because no church fuss ever produced anything construc- 
tive. The easiest way to avoid a church fuss is for the 
pastor to seek another field of labor in the hope that there 
will succeed him a new man capable of handling the situa- 
tion without disturbing the harmony. But better than this 
is the adoption of a rule that is coming to be pretty 
generally observed by many churches, providing for the 
injection of new material into the official boards from 
year to year. This is done by making it ineligible for an 
officer to succeed himself after serving one or two terms 
until a year has elapsed, when he may again be eligible for 
election. It is our observation that nine out of ten church 
rows are caused by the static method of retaining the same 
people in office without change. However capable these 
offters may be and however unblamable in character, as 
the average church grows and new members are added 
and young members grow to maturity, there must be open- 
ings made in the official boards for this new material or 
there will be trouble. We have never been able to under- 
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stand the tenacity with which certain deacons and trustees 
hold on year after year with grim determination to succee¢ 
themselves at every election, taking it as a personal affront) 
when a possible change is suggested. But in spite of the 
personal feelings of these good brethren, every progressive 
church which would forestall a fuss must make provisior 
in its by-laws to prevent an unbroken succession by which 


one man may hold a life tenure of a church office. 

When the Machine Disappeared ~ | 

HROUGH the untiring efforts of the engineer we are 

now enabled to ride more than a mile every twe, 
minutes in automobiles which reveal no trace of their) 
complicated mechanism. Noise and vibration have dis: 
appeared and on balloon tires under resilient springs with 
steadying shock absorbers, one may ride for long distances) 
over good roads without being conscious of anything but) 
the forward gliding of the car. Denominational engineers 
have not been so successful in building organizational) 
machinery. For more than six years Northern Baptists| 
have made phenomenal progress in a machine so com- 
plicated and noisy that the progress made lost more than 


half its value because of vibration and rattle which the 
engineers could not remove. 


However, we are now happy to announce that the Bap- 
tist machine known as the Board of Missionary Coopera-| 
tion has reached a point in its development where the! 
mechanism has practically disappeared and all unnecessary| 
friction has been removed. At a recent three-day session| 
of this organization held in Chicago and largely attended,| 
a thorough demonstration furnished sufficient evidence of 
the great improvement that has been made in this piece of 
denominational machinery. Going at high speed the 
machine showed no signs of the clatter, the oscillation and 
the over-heated conditions which formerly caused s0 
much distress and delay. The organization still carried| 
the same name and functioned through the same general 
system, but those who used the machine were not conscious 
of its wheels and gears, its transmissions and differentials, 
its carbon and backfire. Something had happened to make 
the organization run so smoothly and silently that no one 
was conscious of anything save the forward gliding of an. 
irresistible force. ; 

How did it all come about? Can anyone really expla 
We speak of atmosphere, and this term is general enou 
to cover a wide extent of territory. Somebody or somé 
thing created an atmosphere in the recent meeting of th 
Board of Cooperation. Shall we be understood if 
call it a spiritual atmosphere? That fine word “spiritu 
has been so abused and misused that we hesitate to w 
it lest it convey a wholly different idea from that wh 
we have in mind. But secretaries, pastors, laymen a 
editors who made up the groups meeting for denomi 
tional business in Chicago for three days were moved 
the Holy Spirit to express their unfeigned yearning 
a return to the simple love of Jesus, to the happy cons 
ousness of spiritual fellowship with him which mar 
their early Christian experience and to the real anxiety 
for others that they too might share with them in 
joy of salvation. This was the atmosphere enswath 
everybody which echoed with earnest prayers and gos 
songs expressive of our renewed consciousness of spirittial 
reality. In this atmosphere the machine disappeared. 
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‘WILL KENTUCKY YIELD 
‘TO THIS DELUSION? 


| Notice is given that at the next meeting of the legis- 
lature of the state of Kentucky an effort will be renewed 
‘to pass a law requiring the teaching of science in the 
schools to conform to any statements on the subject 
that may be found in the Bible. A former effort of the 
same sort failed by a narrow margin. Has Protestant- 
ism in Kentucky become so anaemic that it cannot stand 
‘in its own strength without the support of the state? 
Will the people of Kentucky sacrifice their free schools 
to the interest of a sectarian creed? 


RELATING INVESTMENTS 
£0 SOCIAL NEEDS 


| A prominent realtor who is an officer of a limited 
lividend company organized to build homes for people of 
-noderate means, after explaining that his company is 
organized on sound business lines and is paying dividends, 
says: “Our whole difficulty is to find people who are willing 
(0 accept an income of 6 per cent on stock which carries 
the ordinary business risk, but returns on which are 
imited fo.0 per cent.” At the same time, plenty of Amer- 
can capital—estimated from $1,000,000 000 to $6,000,000,- 
00 a year——with larger risks and the ‘hope of larger re- 
urns. No fault is to be found with investors who select 
nvestments on that principle. But the two facts taken to- 
rether raise a problem. By what method shall the Amer- 
can people bring the investment of American capital to 
vetve the social needs of the people? Individual effort 
annot solve the problem. Shall the government capitalize 
he housing industry? Shall a limited emigration law be 
pplied to capital? Shall we enlarge the list of tax exemp- 
ions to cover housing investments? Or shall we let the 
reople go without houses as long as other investments will 
ffer greater returns? 


i = ARE WE NOW IN THE 
*ROHIBITION ARGUMENT? 


| The saloon is gone to stay; so say all—whatever some 
f them may mean. But abolishing the saloon has not 
bolished booze. Who supposed that it would do so? The 
uestion now is, What have we in place of the saloon? 
‘0 this question there are conflicting answers. Some 
ay that more liquor is consumed than ever. Some say 
fa drunkenness is becoming common among high-school 
ys and girls. Some say that among respectable people 
ae prohibition law is treated with contempt. Others give 
asy statistics of the good that results from prohibit: on. 
low comes a report from the Federal Council of 
hurches, which, from advance notices, has contributed 
ttle valuable information and tends to disparage prohibi- 
on. The truth probably is, that the people of the United 
tates have undertaken in their prohibition policy a long, 
‘duous and complicated experiment in which they must 
arn from experience what to do and not to do, and in 
hich the worst thing they ever can do is to return to 
tm rule in any form. Clean, honest and thoroughgoing 
rohibition must be sustained and enforced. 


ow SOCIALISTS VIEW THE 
AGUE OF NATIONS 


Socialism in its political form commands nearly 30,- 
0,000 votes and exerts a powerful influence in the 
yvernment of several European nations. The future of 
e League of Nations may therefore depend in large 
leasure upon the attitude towards it of the international 
icialist body. That body met in August in Marseilles, 
tance. One of the most important subjects considered 
the International was the League of Nations. Without 
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serious division the assembly declared itself in favor of 
adherence to the league, of eter: all nations to mem- 
bership and of making its organization thor oughly demo- 
cratic. This action may go far towards insuring the per- 
manency of the league and towards eliminating certain 
vital American objections to joining it. 


ADOLESCENCE, LOVE, 
ROMANCE, MARRIAGE 


A table of statistics passing across the desk in the daily 
paper shows that most divorces occur within two years 
after marriage. This fact would indicate either that many 
unfit people marry or that many marry without any fair 
understanding of what they are doing—possibly both. 
When the gleeful novelty of marriage begins to wear off 
and the real tug of the united life task begins to exert its 
monotonous pressure, the young married man or woman 
is apt to develop a sense of disillusionment and to be 
tormented with a morbid unhappiness. For people at that 
stage of married life and in that state of mind, a healthful 
piece of reading is an article by Elton Mayo in Harpers’ 
Magazine for September, entitled, “Should Marriage be 
Monotonous?” It closes with these words: “Adolescent 
love is an event; married love is a situation. The desire 
to retain a special mystery or attraction is imbecility. 
Love for a wife implies an inability to conceive cf life 
without her. The music of the spheres begins, years after 
the marriage ceremony, when this happy condition is 
achieved.” And it is an achievement of patient, self- 
sacrificing, ingenious, moral purpose—worth all it custs. 


AS WELL TRY TO HIDE A 
ZEPPELIN ON A HOUSETOP 


After all that has been said and done about the French 
debt, a news correspondent conveys the interesting infor- 
mation that, at the request of M. Caillaux, the terms 
of settlement between France and the United States will 
be kept secret. If the thing could be done it would be an 
intolerable instance of secret diplomacy. But imagine the 
French national assembly and the French people agreeing 
to pay unknown millions for an unknown time! Debts are 
not settled in that way. The negotiators may discuss 
among themselves some facts not generally known, but 
the settlement will be public. 


“A NEVER-DYING SOUL TO SAVE 
AND FIT IT FOR THE SKY” 


So we used to sing. There is no reason why we should 
not still sing it. But no soul is fit for the sky that is not 
fit for earth. The real present task, the “charge” we 
have to keep, is to make religion count for what it is 
worth in the actttal spiritual self- control and social con- 
tacts of human life here and now. If Christ is not King 
here, where is he King? If his spirit in men cannot 
produce a beneficent socially: directed control of self on 
earth, what assurance have we that such a thing is possible 
anywhere ? The world is still the field in which the Chris- 
tian is to exhibit the spirit, the word and the work of 
Christ. 


A SWIMMING CONTEST 
BY TURKISH BEAUTIES! 


The world is moving—in some direction. Certainly the 
old customs and standards are passing, one by one, or per- 
haps dozen by dozen, and there is no prospect of their re- 
turn. For instance, a little while ago some Turkish young 
women, dressed in bathing suits, contended in a public 
swimming match before a mixed crowd of spectators 
composed of both men and women. If they had done 
such a thing before the war, what would have happened? 
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The Place of Women in the Church 


“And upon this came his disciples; and they marveled that Jesus was speaking with a woman.” | 


By Letitia Knicut MINtTz 


HE place of women in the life of our day presents 

itself as a problem which perplexes both sexes. In the 
midst of an age of transition, here is a readjustment to be 
made which affects the very roots of our social life What- 
ever changes the daily life of womankind affects the home 
life of the nation, and it is a truism that the home is the 
basic social unit. No one in our day—no one, at least, who 
values his reputation for justice and honesty—cares to 
deny that women are equally human beings with men. 
Many nations have granted them political equality, and 
thus opened the way to civil and social rights long with- 
held. Women have taken their places in industrial and 
professional life, and are fast justifying the opportunities 
granted them. Scientists proclaim their mental equality 
with men. The question of spiritual equality, like all the 
other phases of the problem, meets with varied answers. 
It is hardly possible to deny that women have souls and are 
capable of spiritual experiences as real and profound as 
those of men. As is the case with the entire problem of 
the place of women, the difficulty is not so much with con- 
ceding the principle as with putting it into practice. In 
this respect, it is like the application of other principles to 
every-day life. Habit and custom are not in the realm of 
conscious thought, and they. govern every-day action to so 
large an extent that it is only by continued and determined 
effort that anyone is able to express a new principle in 
action. The most conscientious and splendid of men, while 
granting the spiritual equality of women, are forced to 
admit that to them there is something incongruous in the 
thought of a woman in the pulpit. Yet they do not like 
to be accused of prejudice, and insist that their feeling 
arises from the nature of the case. 


An Ancient Tradition Crumbling 


The subordination of woman to man is an inherited 
idea, bred into the thinking of the race through centuries 
of life. A splendid history of the slow growth which is 
crumbling this ancient tradition forms a part of a recent 
book, “The Church and Woman” by A. Maude Royden, 
that eminent English preacher. In this work, Miss Roy- 
den shows how time-honored and widespread is the idea 
that woman is subordinate to man. She shows how Christ 
taught the spiritual equality of the sexes, and how slowly 
his teaching has been accepted. At the beginning of prac- 
tically every forward movement in the history of Chris- 
tianity, women have taken an active part on a plane ap- 
proximately equal to that of men. But each movement, as 
it crystallized into the institutional stage, compromised with 
tradition and custom, and returned woman, as nearly as 
possible, to her “proper sphere.” From each of these tem- 
porary triumphs, women have managed to conserve at least 
a part of what they had gained, though they are still far 
from occupying a position of recognized equality with 
men within the church. 

Before we proceed to consider the problem of the church 
and woman as we see it in America, two of Miss Royden’s 
general conclusions claim our attention. She says that the 
idea of the subordination of woman rests “on the prac- 
tically universal inferiority of women to men in physical 
strength, and on the enormous importance that men and 
women alike have attached to physical or material power 
as opposed to or distinct from spiritual power.” (Op citm 
p. 192.) She cites Christ’s refusal to appeal to physical 
force, his triumphant use of spiritual power. Women 
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understand that, in the last analysis, the leadership whict 
men claim over them rests upon superior physical strength, 
and that such a use of power by the stronger over the 
weaker causes “bitterness and hostility on one side,” “bru. 
tality and moral stupidity on the other.” Women believe 
in Christ’s great teaching—God is Spirit. “That is to. 
say, the greatest power—the only real power—in the uni-| 
verse is Spirit.” It follows, then, that the progress of! 
women goes hand in hand with the “conviction that. 
moral and spiritual power is not only a lovelier but a 
stronger thing than physical force.” (Op. cit., pp. 19% | 
196.) | 
Her treatment of the question, “Has the church been. 
wrong in its attitude toward women?” is very clear-sighted_ 
and true. She sees the church as the means through| 
which spiritual growth has been made possible all down the 
ages. She recognizes the fact that the most permanent 
growth is slow growth, and shows that the principles which | 
Christ taught and lived have been gradually brought to 
bear upon the conditions of life in succeeding generations, 
with easily recognizable results. | 
_ “Already the teaching of Christianity has deeply af | 
fected the social organization which arose under its in-| 
fluence. There is no perfectly Christian state or society | 
yet existing in the world: but everywhere, in spite of great | 
and patent failures, the influence of Christ is visible in. 
those countries which have received him. a 

Le Women affirm that it is the church her-| 
self whose teaching has inevitably opened a wider and. 
wider sphere to them, that has accorded to them a greater 
and greater freedom of action and development. If now | 
they ask for absolute equality with men, they ask only | 
that for which the church has been training them through- 
out the ages. They are most truly her spiritual children 
when they press to its conclusion the claim that the’ 
church herself taught them to make; when they offer a 
service the church herself has trained them to believe that 
they are worthy to perform.’ (Op. cit., p. 190.) & 
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That the church has educated its daughters to a servi 
that it denies them the right to perform may seem essen- | 
tially contradictory and unjust. When we consider, ho v 
ever, the factors that enter into the situation, we find no | 
cause for blame. While encouraging growth in the appli- 
cation of the principles of Christ, the church has always | 
conserved very carefully the sacred traditions of the past. 
It is only through patient persistence that it becomes evi- 
dent that the new application of an old principle may ha 
a sanctity superior to that of an ancient custom. Wom 
have long been surrounded by the protecting arms of t 
church. That they should suddenly share control of t 
manipulation of those same protecting arms is little sho 
of preposterous. It cannot come about suddenly, of cour 
But gradually, women are coming to share with men t 
control of religious affairs. It is time for the situation 
receive the thoughtful attention of men and women inter 
ested in the progress of Christianity. 


IT. 


As I write, I sit in the home of a truly remarkab 
woman. Her name will probably never appear in a 
prominent way before the public, because her life has bee! 
quietly lived in one of earth’s small corners. Yet she 1s 
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truly remarkable, for she is typical of the American 
churchwoman who has taken her place as a builder of the 
kingdom of God without any thought of representing a 
woman’s movement or of making a place for herself. She 
has lived all her married life in a summer resort village in 
-northern Wisconsin. Here she and her husband have kept 
a general store—the best of the sort I have ever seen. 
Here they have raised their family and sent them out into 
‘the world. This woman is a Baptist. She has been for 
many years the leader of a small group of people holding 
the same faith, and some of other faiths, who have carried 
on the only bit of continuous and effective evangelical 
church work done in the community. She has fostered 
the Sunday school and Christian Endeavor society, and 
aeld together the Ladies’ Aid society. Under her leader- 
ship, a church building has been erected on property which 
she and her husband gave for the purpose. She is untir- 
ng in her efforts to maintain the usefulness of the little 
church. It is she who leaves no stone unturned to secure 
| pastor whenever it is possible to get one, and puts him 
‘n possession of the facts he needs to know in order that 
1e may do his best for the little flock during his short stay 
imong them. She stands as a representative of thousands 
vf devoted women all over our land who bear the brunt of 
he burden in the churches of which they are members. 
(his is not to say that women alone bear such burdens, or 
hat they alone are thus devoted. It is simply to cite a 
vell-known example of the power of personality, and to 
ali attention to the fact that such qualities of leadership 
re found in women quite as often as in men. Is it fair 
hat such women should be constantly held in check by 
aasculine domination? All that they ask is the right to 
ise the gifts that God has given them. 


Where Are the Deaconesses? 


I admit that my experience is not wide when I say that 
have yet to hear that a woman has been made a deacon 
r trustee in a church, though there may be such cases. 
“he offices of treasurer, financial secretary, clerk—these 
te open to women quite generally. They demand a 
reat deal of detail work, for which women are supposed 
9 be especially endowed, and they do not necessitate much 
ublic appearance or invoive participation in a prominent 
yay in religious services. These offices have been granted 
» women solely on the grounds of merit and faithful per- 
ormance of duty. As spiritual leadership among women 
lecomes more clearly recognized through the influence of 
1€ women’s organizations in the church, it may be that 
iey will receive recognition in the more prominent lay 
ffices by the same gradual process which has brought 
vem to their present position. 

_It may be that at this point there will be some struggle. 
fany will find it difficult to reconcile themselves to the 
ght of women assisting in the administration of the 
ord’s Supper. Changes in this sacred rite have been made 
1 the face of similar opposition in quite recent times. 
Vho does not remember the old lady who, when she heard 
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1€ minister invite to the communion Christians who had 
ot been immersed, left the church with the shocked ex- 
amation: “If it’s for everybody, it’s not for me!”? Or 
ho can forget the consecrated deacon who mourned in- 
msolably at the introduction of individual cups for the 
ime? Opposition has never been a reason for deferring 
2eded change when the majority of a Baptist congregation 
2cided that the proposed innovation was desirable, reason- 
dle, and not opposed to the teachings of Jesus. A similar 
atement might be made with regard to other denomina- 
ons. When the people of our churches come to realize 
lat a woman who has devoted her energies to the build- 
ig up of her church, who lives a fearless, godly life with 
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her neighbors, and brings up her children to love the Lord 
is as worthy and as able in the offices of the church as her 
brother who lives in a similar way, then all church offices 
will be open to women. Objections by the score will be 
met. None of them are essential difficulties. The funda- 
mental consideration in the last analysis will be spiritual 
fitness—a recognition of the supremacy of spiritual power. 
III. 

When American women first began to show their ability 
to support themselves without masculine assistance, they 
found themselves welcome in only one calling outside of 
the home and the factory. This was the schoolroom. 
Gradually, they have built up this calling until now it is 
truly a profession. For a long time, it was the only pro- 
fession in which women were welcome, and even yet, it is 
the one most easily entered by women. This recognized 
function as teacher of the young is giving to women a new 
vocation which they share almost equally with men in the 
American church today. The movement which emphasizes 
the importance of religious education is led primarily by 
the clergy, but it depends largely for its advance upon 
women, many of whom were trained originally for the 
public school. Meanwhile, side by side with men, women 
are preparing themselves in college and university for this 
new profession. The future holds untold possibilities for 
these women. Their vocation seems to be of increasing 
importance, and may prove to be a step toward the more 
general recognition of women in the ministry. 

Another profession within the church has long been 
open to women. For many years they have been welcomed 
on the mission fields both at home and abroad. Here their 
usefulness is attested by the increasing demand for their 
services and the diversification of their activities into all 
branches of the work. Some of these women have re- 
ceived ordination, but their number is not great. How- 
ever, they are welcome to the pulpits of most American 
churches when on furlough, and may be considered as an- 
other factor which is helping to break down prejudice 
against the ministry of women. 


Women of Power 


Back of the women actually on the mission fields is a 
group of women whom one hesitates to class as profes- 
sional, but whose influence in the church is tremendous. 
They do not form a profession, because most of them are 
unpaid, voluntary, part-time workers. They are the mem- 
bers of the great women’s missionary societies of America 
who furnish the finances and management necessary to the 
carrying on of the work in the field. From local society to 
denominational board, these women have built up organi- 
zations within their denominations which rank with the 
institutions made by men. Their leaders are received in 
council with men, and are occasionally honored with the 
highest offices in the gift of the denomination. They mark 
another progressive step in the advance of women toward 
a position of absolute equality with men. 

There are many practical difficulties in the way which 
defer the time when women will be freely ordained by our 
churches. The most considerable of these obstacles apply 
to other professions as well. It seems to be next to im- 
possible for a woman to marry and, bear children while 
keeping up an active participation in professional life. 
Many solutions are being tried with varying degrees of 
success. By some the necessary withdrawal from active 
life is made as short as possible by giving the care of the 
children to persons hired for the purpose. Some try to do 
the two things at the same time, and pay the price in ill 
health. Some break their professional careers in two and 
try to take up, after the children are grown, the work they 
dropped when the first little one appeared. None of these 
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solutions seems exactly satisfactory. Choice often becomes 
narrowed to two alternatives: either home-life or a career. 
It would seem that some other solution must one day be 
found, but one hesitates to prophesy what it will be. 

Yet women are coming to recognize that their vaunted 
independence of men is more apparent than real. Life 
without a mate is incomplete and more or less unsatisfac- 
tory. The unmarried woman lacks certain fundamental 
experiences of life. She cannot serve fully because she 
has not lived to the full. A broad sympathy with the life 
problems of others can come only through broad experi- 
ence. This quality is required in most of the professions, 
but particularly in the ministry. Mother love has done 
much for Christianity through the sons it has sent into the 
pulpit. What direct contributions mothers might make to 
religious thought if given an opportunity to enter directly 
into the work of the ministry are yet to be discovered. 
Surely the experience of motherhood has its effect upon 
the spiritual life of the mother. Her personal discovery of 
God may, as Maude Royden suggests, contain an element 
of_appreciation and understanding of the divine nature for 
which the experience of man does not prepare him. 

Should the church acknowledge and practice the spiri- 


Hymns May Save the Service | 


By GEorRGE WILLIAM BROWN 


HE FOUNDATION of hymn appreciation rests in the 

recognition of what a hymn is. Definitions are many 
and unsatisfactory. “A religious feeling to be sung” is 
the one I have arrived at after some years of searching. 
Like most definitions it is awkward and infelicitous but, 
remembering that “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty” 
is Heber’s vigorous feeling on the holy trinity, that “I 
Was a Wandering Sheep” is Bonar’s feeling about his own 
knowledge of sin and that “O, Bless the Lord, My Soul,” 
is Watts’ paraphrase of the psalmist’s rhapsodic feeling 
of thanksgiving, the definition justifies itself. 

Tennyson’s “Sunset and Evening Star” is a tender but 
masterful statement of the aged poet’s feeling about the 
life beyond. In this lovely hymn there is but one feeling, 
and that a religious feeling: it is Tennyson’s triumphant 
feeling about the life to come. “I hope to see my Pilot 
face to face” is the optimistic conclusion of the octogen- 
arian. 

A reasonable and easily acquired familiarity with the 
hymnal is a second means whereby hymn appreciation can 
be developed. That there is a definite order of subjects 
in every well-edited hymn-book is a surprising discovery 
to some people. 

Without being obtrusive the pastor_can keep refresh- 
ing the minds of his congregation on this general scheme 
of editing. 

The fine art of congregational singing is developed, too, 
through a familiarity with the hymns themselves. [f a 
hymn was originally a religious feeling it ought to be of 
interest to know something about the person who ex- 
perienced it. Was he an Englishman, an Italian, a Scotch- 
man, an American, an oriental or an occidental? Was he 
Anglican, Moravian, Quaker, Unitarian, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Catholic? It is of deep interest to know the 
particular era in history in which he had the feeling of 
religion to which he gave expression in a hymn which 
the church is still willing to own and use. 

Perhaps the feeling was one which came over a Pales- 
tinian shepherd out on the Judean hills centuries before 
our Lord’s advent, the feeling which we share when we 
sing: “The King of Love My Shepherd Is.” Perchance it 
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tual equality of woman with man, it will undoubtedly, 
hasten the ultimate triumph of that idea in the thinking 
of the world at large. Surely Christianity has something | 
to say in regard to a problem which goes to the founda-| 
tion of our civilization. If the church follows the Master, | 
it will treat women as spiritual entities, as persons. It 
will foster the equality of women in the home, in the. 
economic and social world and within its own organiza- 
tion. Much moral laxity on the part of men should be. 
overcome by the elevation of women to absolute equality | 
with men. The emphasis upon sex rather than upon | 
personality would be changed, and a single standard of 
moral conduct established in all the relations of life. | 

The goal of women in their struggle for equality with | 
men is the right of self-expression, the opportunity for | 
service. Many have been misled into thinking that they | 
wanted to do everything men are privileged to do. The’ 
real aim is not to remove all traces of distinct sex charac- | 
teristics, but to give them full play. Women want the | 
opportunity to serve in their own way, to make their con- | 
tribution to the advancement of their world. So long as | 
this privilege is withheld, the world will be poorer — 


is the feeling of adoration and affection which originally | 
enraptured the twelfth century monk, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, causing him to exclaim devoutly: “Jesus, the very 
thought of thee with sweetness fills my breast.” The | 
feeling may be a modern one like that experienced by the 
mission board secretary who looks out from a metropolitan | 
skyscraper and moved by the perennial grace of He} 
Master cries out: “Where cross the crowded ways of life 
we hear thy voice, O Son of man!” 

The average congregation will be interested in an oc 
casional comment on composers. Music lovers will admire 
the hymn if they are reminded that the music is from 
Mendelssohn or adapted from Handel or Haydn. That | 
Lowell Mason was a bank clerk when he composed the | 
music “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” and that Dykes, 
who wrote the daringly dramatic tune for “I Heard the | 
Voice of Jesus Say,” was a clergyman, and that Sir 
Joseph Barnby, author of the stirring and strong tune 4 
which we sing “When Morning Gilds the Skies,” was 
professional organist are bits of musical information that 
will attract and hold the attention of many to the singing 
of the hymns. > 

There is a fourth way that is calculated to attract woi-_ 
shipers to the hymnody of the church, and that is by 
minding them of the place that the hymn takes in 
service of worship. With the exception of the responsiy 
reading the congregation has neither audible nor vocal 
part in the service save that which hymn singing offer: 
it. The choir furnishes the special music. The organ’ 
begins and closes the service. The minister reads, pr 
and speaks. The congregation has a share in the serv 
when the hymns are being sung and that is about its onl} 
share. A reminder of this creates interest. 

This fourth suggestion may be borne in mind to 
vantage in remembering that it is possible for the hy 
to make the most decided contribution of all the part 
of the order of worship. The worshiper who-has be 
ministered to in no other way goes away with an easet 
heart. He leaves the church aware that the Christiam— 
faith has served him. He has literally a “new song 
his mouth.” The hymn saved the service for him ame 
perhaps saved him for service——The Continent. 
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The Old Faith and the New Knowledge 
| XI—What Has Biblical Criticism Left Us? 


GOR more than a century a storm has raged around the 
‘L’ Bible. It began remotely with a group of men at the 
end of the seventeenth century—a Catholic, a Jew and a 
deist—who challenged the traditional view of the Mosaic 
authority of the Pentateuch. The movement once started 
“grew, both in extent and in importance, until both the Old 
and the New Testaments were subjected to a minute crit- 
ical examination, not only at the hands of avowed unbe- 
_lievers, but also at the hands of most devout Christian 
scholars. The results have been not less than revolu- 
tionary. It is not proposed to tabulate these or to refer 
to them in detail. They will be found recorded in any 
reliable Bible dictionary. An entirely different end is pro- 
posed. It is to inquire if there is any ground on the one 
hand for the claims of rationalism that biblical criticism 
has entirely destroyed the foundations of Christianity, and 
on the other for the fearfulness which has overtaken many 
simple-hearted Christian believers. Everybody is aware 
that an immense change has passed over men’s thoughts in 
relation to the Bible. We do not interpret it today quite in 
the same way as did our fathers. The point of view taken 
in Hastings’ dictionary of the Bible is wholly different 
from that of the classic Smith’s dictionary, which was the 
standard book four or five decades ago. Is the change for 
good or evil? Are the foundations destroyed or strength- 
ened? Is it still true that the “word of the Lord is as gold 
tried in the fire,” and that the fire of the last century has 
eft the gold unharmed? In approaching the subject we 
aeed cool heads and wise understanding. 


Nothing Alarming in Criticism 
_ The change that has taken place is due to what is popu- 
larly called criticism. It may be said at once that the name 
's a little unfortunate and to be regretted. It has led to no 
ittle confusion and misunderstanding in the popular mind. 
‘Criticism has been taken as a synonym for criticizing, 
tault-finding, censure, impertinent cock-sureness and the 
ike, hence it has been opposed by many who quite rightly 
aold that a temper such as this is the worst possible for 
examining any subject. And if criticism of the Bible 
‘eally meant this, it would deserve nothing but reproba- 
ion, not only by Christians but by all decent-minded peo- 
dle who love fair play. But as a simple fact it means noth- 
ng of the kind. The name criticism holds in itself 
iothing alarming. It is a Greek word only half trans- 
ated, and.it means to separate, to sift, to be exact, to 
nalyze, to examine. It is perhaps best set out in the word 
lis-criminate, which comes from the same root. It will 
€ seen at once that the duty of discrimination is binding 
tpon all men who value intelligence. Men are made to 
‘xercise judgments and to give their verdict upon all facts 
ubmitted to them—the facts of religion not excepted. 
here is no need to labor the point: it is obvious enough. 
nly by the exercise of the mind in the way of judgment 
an looseness and slurring be averted. So far, then, from 
veing “dreadful’’, as the timid believe, criticism is inev- 
table. In itself it is not irreverent. A natural gift of 
70d to man cannot carry irreverence with it. If irrever- 
mee is ever associated with it, it is an accretion from 
vithout and not a growth from within. Criticism then, in 
his true and native sense, ought to be applied to the Bible. 
“he Book itself demands it. 


By FrepeErtic C. SPurR 


There are two chief ways of regarding the Bible. First 
as a dogmatic volume guaranteed by “the church”. ‘This 
is the Roman Catholic way. All freedom of private inter- 
pretation is denied. The church has spoken and that is 
sufficient. But this method spells the death of progress 
and it is definitely rejected by the Reformed churches 
which unanimously stand by the “right of private interpre- 
tation”. The second method is the idiosyncratic which 
leaves interpretation open to the whim and caprice of every 
individual who may read into its verses his own prejudices, 
or explain them without any reference to their background 
and general or particular context. This method leads 
direct to the creation of those bizarre sects which are the 
bane of the world. From both of these unfortunate re- 
sults a sound and reverent criticism saves us. It forbids 
us to treat the Bible as a fetish, to open it at random, to 
make of unrelated passages a mosaic of theological ab- 
surdities. It bids us discriminate between the permanent 
and temporary messages of the Book, in the whole or in 
any of its parts. It insists that the Book as a book must 
be treated as literature, since its message comes to us in the 
literary form. It shows us that the Book while one, is in 
reality a series of lesser books, belonging to different 
epochs, reflecting different situations, and due to different 
authors. The Bible did not fall from heaven by miracle, 
complete in every‘detail. It has grown, under divine in- 
spiration, but in a human way—a way which has left 
behind unmistakable traces of its development. Criticism 
seeks to understand the meaning of all this. 


Criticism is of two orders—the lower (a mere term of 
accommodation) which deals with the actual text of the 
Bible. The average person does not in the least realize 
the immense labor to which scholars have committed them- 
selves in endeavoring to sift the thousands of various 
readings and to get at the true original text. In many 
cases they have succeeded. In other cases they can never 
succeed since the “gaps” are too great to be filled. The 
real marvel is that when the sifting is complete, nothing 
of vital importance has been changed. ‘The religious ideas 
remain ‘intact and unaltered from the beginning. It is 
only certain verbal alterations that have been found to be 
necessary. The man who rails at criticism as a work of 
the devil lacks both knowledge and imagination. He is 
simply not aware of the fact that he owes his security 
about the Bible to the labors of men who have fearlessly 
and reverently scrutinized every line of the original docu- 
ments, compared various readings with each other, and 
finally given the assurance that the Bible in its essence is 
now what it has always been. 


Higher Criticism 


What is known as the higher criticism deals with the his- 
tory of the Bible, the authorship of the various books, the 
questions of editorship, time, circumstance and atmosphere 
which lie around all literature. It seeks to relate the va- 
rious ideas of the various books to the general thinking 
of the particular period in which they appeared. It asks 
“What did this or that idea mean then”: it further asks 
whether there has been any growth in that idea, and what 
is its final historical expression. It dates the various 
books, and by this means enables us to mark the progres- 
sive character both of God’s revelation of himself and of 
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man’s understanding of that revelation. In a word, its 
aim is to make the Bible live again. In this there is not 
only nothing irreverent, there is everything to be com- 
mended and to be thankful for. The term higher criti- 
cism is not employed in any vain sense as if to boast of its 
superiority: it is a mere term of convenience to distin- 
guish it from that other order of criticism which deals with 
the text. 


Criticism then, thus understood, is simply the modern 
scholars’ way of “‘searching the scripture”. In itself it is 
but a method. The method may be right or wrong and it 
is always open to criticism, but the spirit which prompts 
men to try to discover the way in which God works is 
wholly to be commended. In itself criticism cannot be the 
enemy of Christian faith: it may indeed become its best 
ally. It may further be said that every intelligent Christian 
is a critic, whether he admits it or not. He must give to 
himself some account of the book he reads—and that, 
whether it be a right or a wrong account, is his criticism. 
Mr. Spurgeon was a higher critic when in the “Treasury 
of David” he pronounced upon the authorship of the 
Psalms. Martin Luther was a higher critic when he said 
that the Epistle of James was “an epistle of straw”. John 
Calvin was a higher critic when he expressed the opinion 
that the Book of Isaiah had more than one author. 
Whether these three evangelicals were right or wrong in 
the conclusions they arrived at is not the question we have 
to consider. The point is that in exercising their judgment 
upon the books of the Bible they joined the ranks of the 
critics. 


Who Are Not Critics 


Now there are only two kinds of ¢riticism: just and 
unjust, scientific and unscientific, true and false. Some 
critics have started out with avowed prejudices against the 
Bible and any form of revelation. Some have been athe- 
ists. Others have “gone through the garden of truth like 
wild cats, sharpening their claws on the barks of trees 
and tearing up its precious flowers by the roots.” Others 
have been guilty of jibing and indecent jesting and so have 
drawn forth the indignant protests of such as Huxley, who 
mercilessly chastised these “filthy dreamers”. Persons 
such as the aforementioned ought not to be ranked as 
critics—that is, as persons who exercise their judgments. 
They are drunk with vanity or lust and are outside the 
pale of decent controversy. 


Of every kind of criticism, orthodox or unorthodox, the 
question we ask is simple—is it just, is it scientific, is it 
true? 

The marks of an unjust and unscientific criticism of the 
Bible are irreverence and caprice. With the irreverent, 
argument is impossible. They do not understand beauty 
or truth, or purity when they see it. Their very temper 
is wrong to begin with. They are like the dog in Carlyle’s 
famous satire which passes through the most beautiful 
glade “seeing nothing of leaf or fern or flower, but having 
a keen nose for every muck heap”. A man irreverent to- 
wards a book like the Bible would be irreverent in his 
general outlook upon life. He could be trusted with noth- 
ing. When a sceptic of this kind who prides himself upon 
his critical faculty says of the Bible, “It would be easy to 
compile a purer and more elevated moral guide than the 
Bible”—he naturally invites the rejoinder—“Then produce 
it, since it is so easy.” But a still better rejoinder is that 
of Professor Huxley—“It appears to me that if there is 
anybody more objectionable than the orthodox bibliolater, 
it is the heterodox Philistine, who can discover in a litera- 
ture which, in some respects, has no superior, nothing but 
a subject for scoffing and an occasion for the display of his 
conceited ignorance”. Nothing more need be said. 
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Capriciousness is a second mark of an unfair and w 
scientific criticism of the Bible. Unfortunately the e 
travagances of certain scholars who have allowed the 
imagination to run away with them has had not a little | 
do with the present widespread suspicion of all hone 
endeavors to interpret the Bible from the historic stan 
point. The theories of Strauss, of Renan, of Van Mane 
are today on the lumber heap, openly discredited. An 
the reason for this is abundantly clear. Their criticism fo 
lowed no scientific lines. When Renan wrote, “If we fin 
a prophecy of an event fulfilled, we know it must hay 
been written after the event,” he gave himself over to pu) 
caprice. Criticism of this kind is invalid. It is merel 
romantic and not historic. Renan’s “Vie de Jesus” is | 
glaring example of capricious criticism. It is not in an 
sense a work of history. It is pure romance. But it is no 
true criticism. The same remark applies to the attem) 
of Drews and others to reduce the figure of Christ to 
solar myth. Of genuine criticism there is none. All | 
fancy and hypothesis. True criticism has had many cam 
followers who have no interest whatever in arriving ¢ 
the truth. They are simply out to destroy what is una 
ceptable to them. Their prejudice against Christ bind 
them to a fair reading of the documents which contain th 
story of his life and teaching. | 


The marks of a just, scientific and true criticism of th 
Bible are at least three. It must be unprejudiced—accept 
ing all the facts with an open mind. It must be modes. 
open to all new light, and ever ready to correct itself whe 
its former conclusions are found to be inaccurate. | 

It must be devout, since the Bible is a distinctive litera 
ture, which professes to contain the story of a progressiv 
revelation of God to man, culminating in the appearance 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is only partially true to sa 
that “the Bible must be studied like any other book”. I 
by that is meant that the main message of the Bible is t 
be ignored and only its setting studied, then the statemen 
as it stands is false. For no book can properly be studie 
apart from its central claim. On behalf of the Bible | 
certain claim is made: in any literary study of it this clain 
must be kept in mind. When we say that criticism mus 
be devout, we do not mean that judgment must be sur 
rendered in the supposed interests of piety, but we di 
mean that the unique character of the Bible shall be re 
membered throughout. For it may be that the real messagi 
of the Bible, while it is embedded in a literary form is con 
veyed to men other than in a literary way. There is < 
psychic sense as well as a literary and historic sense, an¢ 
this may discern what the literary critic as such may miss 


Criticism That Is a Blessing 


As against a criticism that is prejudiced, vain and ir 
reverent, there is another criticism that is unprejudiced 
modest and devout. And this has rendered to the Chris 
tian faith a signal service. It is not its foe but its friend 
not a curse but a blessing. It has given us a new Bible, o1 
rather it has restored to many the one they had lost. Inet 
dentally, it must be admitted, it has done a little destruc 
tive work, but only as a healthy storm cracks the rotten 
branches of a tree or a gardener uproots exhausted plants 
Nothing living has been destroyed. No word of God has 
been rendered invalid. It is only traditional ideas born 1 
the human mind that have been dislodged—the parasitic 
growths of the ages. The main boon brought to us by 
reverent Christian criticism is that of a Bible which w« 
can now read with complete intellience and as more the 
word of God than ever. It has established once and fo! 
all the accuracy of the text, and this is no small gain. I 
has put back the Old Testament books into their histori 
setting. By discovering (approximately in some cases) 
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: 
the dates when the various books were written, it has re- 


_ arranged the order of the books thus enabling us to see the 
_ march of revelation. How differently do the prophets ap- 


pear, for example, when we commence with Amos and end 


with Daniel! The dating of these books makes the entire 
procession live under our eyes. We see the relation of 
- each one to the other, and how one builds upon the founda- 
tion of the other. We perceive enlarging ideas of God and 
.of life. The prophets cease to be “dry”; they enter the 
living web of history once more. We gain also in the new 
setting a truer meaning of the function of the prophet. We 
see him not only as a predictor of things to come, but as 
a spokesman of God to his own time and we learn how he 
came to know the will of God and to speak the word of 
God. Thus the prophets of the olden time are linked on 
to God’s prophets today. They cease to be a class apart, 
cut off in the midst of the centuries and without suc- 
_ cessors. 


It shows us the various literary strata of the Bible: 
‘poetry, drama, history, folk-lore, parable; and in so do- 
ing points the way to a wise reading of the sacred pages. 
Certain stories that our fathers accepted as journalese his- 
‘tory are now seen to be poetry and we read them as such. 
They still remain the message of God for us. In no way 
is their authority impaired. But we are delivered from the 
necessity of having to defend against the onslaughts of 
science, stories which science cannot accept as literally true 
but which, when read as poetry, fit into the scientific 
framework while retaining their own religious message. 
The students of tomorrow will not have to fight again the 
battle which their sires fought—and lost—because of in- 
ability to distinguish between an allegory and a journalese 
statement of fact. 


Christ Is God’s Noon 


It reveals also some of the literary sources of the Bible 
and shows how its writers, under the spell of selective 
inspiration, drew upon many books, now lost, for their 
material. This again leaves entirely untouched the great 
question of inspiration. Is the Gospel of St. Luke less true 
because the evangelist was not an eyewitness of the 
events that he narrated, but obtained them, as he said, by 
careful investigation and by the use of material which 
others had collected? In what way is history invalidated 
by the use of other literary material if that material suit 
the purpose of the author and be true? It has shown to 
us in the clearest possible way what is the method of God 
in revelation. God has spoken to men as they have been 
able to bear it. His truth has on this account been given 
“piecemeal” as the writer to the Hebrews says. In making 
this clear it confirms the principle that the earlier and 
fragmentary revelation must always be checked by the 
later and completer revelation. The meaning of the dawn 
is fully understood at noon. For us this means that since 
Christ is God’s noon—his final revelation—the earlier 
revelation is subject to his revision and completion. That 
was our Lord’s own attitude toward it. “It hath been 
said by them of old time—but J say unto you.” Christ 
and not Moses is our final authority. Any message of the 
Old Testament which falls below the level of Christ’s 
teaching is not binding upon the Christian. Thus, for the 
truth about the future life we no longer go to the book of 
Job or the book of Ecclesiastes, with their partial light, but 
‘0 him “who hath brought life and immortality to light 
hhrough the gospel”. In this view of the growth of revela- 
ion the chief weapon of rationalism falls from its palsying 
rand. No more shall we hear of the “mistakes of Moses” 
or of the “imperfect morality of the Old Testament”. Our 
fathers had to defend these as best they could. We have 
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no need to defend them at all. We point to Christ and 
say, “Behold our one and only Lord, whose law and moral- 
ity are complete”. The gain of all this is enormous. Of 
loss there is none. 

Criticism has committed itself to certain positions with 
regard to the Hexateuch, and has tried to show the influ- 
ence of the priests upon certain writings of the earlier 
books. It believes it has found more than one author for 
books which bear but one name. It has tried to discover 
the “piecings” of editorial work and the like. These are 
matters which it is not our present purpose to discuss. 
Nothing is final, and discussions are still going on. Criti- 
cism is always open to criticism. The point we have kept 
in mind throughout is the one set forth at the commence- 
ment of this chapter, namely, has a sane and scholarly and 
reverent criticism discovered anything that in any way 
disturbs the evangelical faith? And the answer is— 
NOTHING. The Bible is rearranged in an historical set- 
ting. Its literary strata have been laid bare. Its growth 
has been discovered. This has meant a reversal of some 
old ideas about the Bible, but suppose those ideas were 
imperfect, is it not better that they should be reversed? 
Every essential thing, however, remains intact. God re- 
mains our God. Our Lord Jesus Christ remains our 
Saviour. Sin is still a fact of human life, however its 
entrance into humanity be explained. There is still but one 
way of salvation. We have the Holy Spirit to guide us 
into all truth. The Word of God is unharmed by the fires 
through which it has passed. It still remains ‘‘a lamp unto 
our feet, a light unto our path’. Heaven has not been 
evaporated into a myth, nor hell. It is all gain, there is no 
real loss. Our ground is more secure than ever. We can 
preach our gospel with undiminished confidence. The 
word of the Lord has been tried as by fire and it has come 
forth as gold. 


Pithy Paragraphs 
By JAMEs S. K1rRTLEY 


RATITUDE transfigures the life, while greed or 
grudge disfigures it. 

Feelings cherished as a luxury usually lead to penury. 

One’s worth shows as much in one’s walk as in one’s 
talk. 

To deny the rights of others is to deaden one’s sense 
of right. 

The dilemma of the waspish tongue is execration or 
extraction. 

The Bible not only reflects life but corrects it as well. 

Success in one’s vocation requires an eye to see and an 
energy to seize the passing opportunity. 

Duty is both just and generous, never overlooking and 
never overloading us. 

The purpose of discussion should be to learn a truth 
rather than to earn a triumph. 

We are safe when riches serve us, but ruined when they 
rule us. 

Our valor depends on our faith, and victory on our 
faithfulness. 

Careless waste always brings cruel want. 

Faith is deepened rather than disturbed by reason. 

To know better than you do is to do worse than you 
know. 

The best way to criticise another’s mistakes is to com- 
mend his merits. 
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Why the Church Must Put on an Adequate Program. 
of Religious Education 


/ 
THE BAPTIS 
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By W. Epwarp RAFFETY 


F THE front page of the daily newspapers is to be 
changed, it will be because the church of Jesus Christ 
sets itself resolutely to change it. 


The newspapers, say what we will in condemnation of 
their big headlines, nevertheless, are a cross section of our 
American life. They are to be condemned, however, and 
not commended for their glorification of crime and the 
criminal. 


The front page will not be changed through any spas- 
modic campaign or movement. Such an end devoutly to 
be desired cannot be reached except by the longer, slower, 
more thoroughgoing process of religious education. 


The Condemnatory Front Page 


Some time ago, while traveling from the New England 
states to California, the writer made notes of front-page 
articles, which revealed the following disgraceful condi- 
tions in our American life: 

Crime wave due largely to after-the-war conditions— 
social unrest and unemployment. 

Murder and suicide record of the United States blackest 
in the world. 

Reckless disregard of human life. 
thousand killed by automobiles in 1924. 

Divorce record in United States the outstanding disgrace 
in our American life; 115 divorces entered in one day in 
one city. 

Increase of juvenile delinquency in practically all of the 
large cities of the country. 

Widespread increase in use of drugs. 

Cigarette using by boys and women and girls increasing 
at an alarming extent. 

Constant clash of capital and labor. 

Ever-widening chasm between very rich and very poor. 

Misunderstandings of various elements in society. 

Despicable attitude toward child labor laws. 

Bad housing conditions in congested sections of large 
cities. 

Profiteering in rents forced upon the poor, also profit- 
eering in many of the household necessities, clothing, 
furniture, fuel, and food stuffs. 

Political corruption in high places. 

Outlaw spirit and attitude toward prohibition enforce- 
ment. 

Breakdown of moral standards in many homes. 

Vicious features in some movie films and low theaters. 

Utter abandon on part of many people of common 
decencies in speech, dress, behavior. 

Mania for amusement by old and young. 

Money-madness, and living beyond one’s 
“Keeping up with Lizzie.” 

Let no one who reads this paragraph label the writer 
as a sour pessimist ; neither should he be labeled as a blind 
optimist. The one is a gloom begetter; the other a doom 
begetter. No sane Christian can be either. There is 
today no conceivably useful place in the great work of 
the kingdom for either the pessimist with his laissez faire 
doctrine, or the blind optimist who either refuses to see 
conditions as they are, or gold-dusts the deeds of the vi- 
cious. The genuine Christian today, with mountain-like 
faith in his heart, faces the facts, takes a tighter grip on 
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means—— 


eternal truth and, with an indomitable courage, lives in th 
midst of folks as he finds them, seeking to transform ind) 
vidual lives and social conditions by the full-orbed gosp: 
of Jesus Christ. 

For the most part, as churches, we are simply playin 
at religious education. The teaching ministry of the chure 
must expand itself into the days of the week, with hour 
given to religious instruction through its enriched chure 
school, with increased time for the Sunday, week-da 
and special vacation sessions. | 

There are many reasons why the church must put o) 
an adequate program of religious education  efficientl 
organized and well financed. Of the. many reasons, w 
here consider only six. 

1. The church must help children and youth (a) attay 
and maintain Christian attitudes; (b) know and forn 
Christian habits; and (c) put Christian values into th: 
experiences of every day, thus driving every selfs) 
usurper from the throne of human life. It should neve) 
be necessary to ask concerning any Christian, what hi. 
attitude is on any great moral issue. It should be takei| 
for granted, and it will be if the church will grow « 
generation of religiously-minded men and women. Thi 
most disheartening thing in all Christendom is the un 
Christian attitude of nominal Christians in their business| 
professional and civic relationships with each other, anc 
with non-Christians. Hatred, graft, jealousy, pride, profit 
eering, retaliation, slander, prejudice, insincerity, covet 
ousness, and all of “that ilk,’ must be driven back to thi 
pit from which they come. Age groups of pupils at thi 
several stages of their growth and development are in thi 
midst of life situations as important to them as any, 
character crises in adult life. Trained religious educators 
pastors, superintendents, teachers, directors and parent: 
by the use of sound educational materials and method: 
should bring them through each experience with a strong 
mind-set for the Christian way of living. The churel 
must teach and train literally legions of youth to form 
such Christian attitudes and habits that the daily impaci 
of their Christian personalities shall transform the non: 


Christian areas of life into the kingdom of our Lord anc 
his Christ. , 


The Idealism of Jesus Inculcated 


2. The church must give the accepted ethical vurtue: 
Christian content and meaning for the child life of the 
nation. It is customary to teach that “honesty is the best 
policy,” that “truth will triumph,” that “self-control is 
power,” and other happy phrases, all of which may be 
acceptable and worth while teaching. However, such 
teaching stops short of making honesty, truthfulness, self 
control and all the category of virtues of permanent value 
as character assets. These virtues must be shot through 
and through with the ethical idealism of Jesus. A child 
should be taught to be honest, not for policy’s sake, but be 
cause it is eternally Christian to be honest, otherwise, clev- 
erness may become a higher virtue than honesty itself. | 

3. The church must throw up against the immorality, 
loose thinking and loose living of the present day a real 
vital dynamic religion. Unfortunately, not all are Chris: 
tian who bear the label. There are those whose “make 
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elief” does not help but hinders the cause. Regiments of 
on-virile, namby-pamby, backboneless, so-called Chris- 
ans parading about under the masquerade of church 
iembership prove to be only tissue paper soldiers in the 
variare against evil. The genuine goodness of a “Gideon’s 
iree hundred” wins more kingdom victories than mult- 
udes of such hypocritical pretenders. Pietistical peddlers 
aay go to a prayer meeting to display their wares, or 
year their displays, and “get away with it,” for a few 
reeks or years; but in the long run the progress of Christ- 
ity is made possible by the many whose souls are 
iarged with a real dynamic experience. 


The Work Enlarged 


4, The church must make the best things in educational 
wory the willing and efficient servants of religion, and 
») standardize its educational tasks that it will command 
ve respect of all Christian educators and the financial re- 
yurces of all Christian benefactors. It has been a source 
f joy and encouragement to religious educators to have 
ie good-will and active cooperation of general educators 
1 bringing in a new day for the church school. Church 
thool workers have profited not only through books 
ritten by professors of education, but by their wise 
yunsel and actual participation in the construction of edu- 
itional standards for the church school. The educational 
ymmmittee of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
ition counts in its membership and advisory groups some 
f America’s outstanding educators. This is also true for 
ie membership of the Religious Education association. 
fenominational Sunday-school boards, state, county, and 
ty councils of religious education, number among their 
ost valuable helpers many eminent college and public- 
thool officials. Both religious educators and general 
lucators, Christian men and women of vision, character- 
‘aking specialists, know full well that the church must 
lve itself intelligently, enthusiastically to a bigger and 
ktter program of religious education. This can be done 
irough its enriched and enlarged church school with 
unday, week-day and special vacation sessions. More 
ad more, Christian business men are supplying the money 
{ finance the work. Where hundreds are given now, 
Jindreds of thousands in a few years will be invested in 
fe great enterprise of religiously educating the millions 
€ American children and youth. 


5. The church must help the home and the community 
(eate a citizenship that will accept the righteousness of 
(od as the law of the land. Not only the enemies of 
yohibition and kindred measures, but many other “per- 
‘nal-liberty” devotees are saying much these days about 
“00 many laws.” Doubtless there are many obsolete and 
jolish laws that should be revoked. However, law-mak- 
ig and enforcing are to restrain and reform the ignorant 
ad vicious and to protect society. It certainly is true that 
« long as the vicious become more vicious and multiply 
leir kind, of the making of laws there will be no end. 
‘1e church, the home and the community should form a 
hly alliance to create a Christian citizenship, transform- 
lg ignorance into intelligence, and the vicious into the 
Wwtuous who will accept the reign of Christ, and his 
vereign truth. It is a far-flung goal with perhaps 
fnerations to reach it, but the church must head that way 
éd build into its religious education program the right- 
€usness that exalteth a nation. 

6. The church must discover in childhood and youth its 
fture leaders and train them for its great kingdom enter- 
ise at home and abroad. A truism, yes, but a truism 
th a prophetic and perennial call in it. Leadership-in- 
*-making is like manhood-in-the-making—it begins at the 
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gateway of adolescence. While college students are more 
accessible for an organized approach such as the splendid 
Student Volunteer movement, nevertheless, the church 
loses immeasurably by not confronting the high-school age 
with its big challenge for heroic life investments. Religi- 
ous educators of keen insight, broad vision and sym- 
pathetic understanding have great joy in discoveries made 
and leaders developed. While yet in their homes and 
home churches, young people should be quietly, lovingly 
lured into leadership lanes which may lengthen and ex- 
pand into fields of world-wide, worth-while kingdom 
service. 


Yes, there are six, perhaps sixty-six, reasons why the 
church must put on an adequate program of religious edu- 
cation; must demand more time for religious education, 
and wisely use it in creating for this nation of ours a 
Christian citizenship. 

We close with those historic final words of President 
Coolidge’s inaugural address: 

“America seeks no earthly empire built on blood and 
force. No ambition, no temptation lures her to thought 
of foreign dominions. 

“The legions which she sends forth are armed not with 
the sword but with the Cross. The higher state to which 
she seeks the allegiance of all mankind is not of human 
but of divine origin. She cherishes no purpose save to 
merit the favor of Almighty God.” 


Lifted Up 


By HARRIET B. WHARTON 


N JOHN we read that Jesus, in the memorable night 

visit with the wondering Nicodemus, said: “And as 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up: that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish.” 


In a later talk even while his soul was troubled with 
thoughts of the great sacrifice and he realized the weight 
of the cross, Jesus declared triumphantly: ‘‘And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 


To draw means to attract, to induce, to cause to follow; 
never compulsion or force lest our own free will be too 
much directed. Always from Christ is gentleness and a 
desire for that which is for his believers ultimate gain. 


To be encouraged upward—always an uplift, for if we 
allow our thoughts and spirit to be drawn far enough 
towards God we rise above the little, unimportant, harass- 
ing things that so hinder our growth and freedom. In the 
clearer atmosphere we learn the actual value of things 
and shuffle off the impeding tangles of worry and doubt 
that beset us. 

It is not until we are raised by that Power which comes 
to us through the cross that we know the height and the 
depth of the silence in which God speaks to our souls and 
equips us with strength and courage and joy to do our 
work here. Some speak of this communion with the Lord 
as being on the mountain top, whereas it is just a level 
that we allow ourselves to be lifted to by our harmony 
with and our faith in him. 


The purest lives I have known have not been those care- 
fully screened from the world, but which, coming up in 
it, have kept themselves unspotted. The sweetest and 
truest have grown and ripened under conditions, you 
would say, most hostile, but which have been wrought 
into the means of a grandly elevated faith and life— 
F. F. W. Ware. 


TS PRAYER one of the fighest 

expression of the human spirit, 
or is it one of the most curious 
superstitions that have ever fas- 
tened upon the mind of man? 
One’s answer to this question will 
depend upon the view which he has 
felt obliged to take concerning 
the nature of ultimate reality. 


If he has come to the conclusion 
that life’s final fact is a material 
hacia shat 

the world which seems 

To lie before us like a land of 
dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, 
nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling 
plain 

Swept by confused alarms of strug- 
gle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by 
night, 


then, of course, he can only think 
of prayer as being at best a some- 
what pathetic superstition. 

But if he has come to the conclu- 
sion that life’s final fact is a spir- 
itual fact, will he not consider that 
prayer is one of the highest ef- 
forts in which the mind of man 
may employ itself? If there is a 
God, and if God is all that Jesus 
put into the word, “Father,” he 
must be able to get into “real and 
effective relations” with his child- 
ren. -And must it not be at once 
supreme wisdom and supreme joy 
for his children to get into real 
and effective relations with him? 

It is sometimes urged that there 
is no place for prayer in a law- 
abiding world. But the moment 
you take a good look at this ob- 
jection, what utter nonsense it 
proves to be. 

Do the laws of language inter- 
fere with speech? Do the laws of 
harmony interfere with music? Do 
the laws of drawing interfere with 
art, or the laws of mechanics with 
invention? 

Was it necessary for Shakes- 
peare to set aside any law in order 
to write “Hamlet”? Was it neces- 
sary for Beethoven to violate any 
law in order to compose the 
“Ninth Symphony”? Was it 
necessary for Michelangelo to dis- 
regard any law in order to paint 
his marvelous fresco on the ceil- 


Prayer 


By ERNEST.bL Proce 


ing of the Sistine chapel? Was it 
necessary for the Wright broth- 
ers to repeal any law in order to 
fly? 

Literature, music, art, invention 
—on what does it wait? The abil- 
ity to disregard law, or the ability 
to discover law and to act in ac- 
cordance therewith? And is it not 
equally true of prayer that its ef- 
ficacy depends, not upon its ability 
to set aside law, but precisely upon 
its ability to think and will in ac- 
cordance with law? 

The prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much just for the reason 
that a thoroughly righteous man is 
apt to understand the laws which 
operate in a spiritual world. A 
great artist, by reason of his under- 
standing of the laws of light and 
color and line and perspective, is 
able to paint a picture which art 
lovers for centuries will make pil- 
grimages to see; a great saint, by 
reason of his comprehension of the 
laws of life, is able to offer pray- 
ers which influence the course of 
history. 

The objection to prayer that 
there is no place for it in a law- 
abiding world will be urged today 
only by persons who still suppose 
that prayer is an attempt to change 
the will of God. If that were the 
function of prayer, I, for one, 
would certainly hope that there 
was no place for it in any world 
in which I was obliged to live. 
The fear lest some well-meaning 
but misguided saint might prevail 
upon the Almighty to grant him 
the desire of his heart, irrespective 
of the imperative needs of other 
saints, not to mention sinners like 
myself, would disturb me day and 
night.. I would not be at all will- 
ing that God should entrust the 
government of the world to pray- 
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ing saints whose intentions might 
be ever so good, but whose judg- 
ment might be ever so faulty. 

How utterly absurd this all too 
persistent notion that prayer is an 
attempt to bend or alter the will 
of God. That is the pagan, or per- 
haps one should say primitive, no- 
tion of prayer. 

When one wants to know the 
Christian conception of any point, 
it is not a bad practice to turn to 
Jesus. What would be Jesus’ con- 
ception of prayer? Did he ever at- 


tempt, through prayer, to bend or- 


alter the will of God? 

Consider, in this connection, 
such sayings as these: ‘Now is 
my soul troubled; and what shall 
I say? Father, save me from this 


hour? But for this cause came I 
unto this hour. Father, glorify 
thy name If it be pos- 


sible, let this cup pass away from 
me; nevertheless, not my will but 
thine be done.” 

Even in his hour of extreme 
peril, Jesus did not seek to change 
the will of God; he sought only to 
discover it and to obtain strength 
to do it. 

The suggestion has recently 
been made that the religion of the 
future will have in it no place for 
petition, but only for communion 
and aspiration. But if by petition 
is meant any instinctive cry for 
help, I for my part cannot sub- 
scribe to this suggestion. 

How cold and comfortless, how 
downright unnatural a religion in 
which instinctive cries for help 
were forbidden! 

One recalls, too, that the re- 
ligion of Jesus did have a place in 
it for petition. “If it be possible, 
let this cup pass away from me” 
—that, undeniably, was a petition. 
The noblest spirit our world has 
ever known did not hesitate, in 
extremis, to utter an instinctive 
cry for help; and when I consider 
how far behind him in spiritual in- 
sight and moral achievement the 
race as a whole even yet is, I can 
hardly believe that the religion of 
the future will exclude such a cry. 


But I can and do believe that in ~ 


years to come intelligent men will 
look upon prayer, not as a means 
of altering the will of God, but 
rather as a means of discovering 
it and of preparing themselves to 
do it. 
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Putting It Over 


The decorations slightly stirred and 
ustled in the breeze, as if to attract-at- 
ention. How odd! Rows and rows 
if yellow papers of uniform size and 
_hape were hung up within the reach of 
li those present. And the yellow papers 
lad printing on them. Surely that was 
_n odd way in which to decorate a room 
or a party. A glance to the back re- 
fealed the fact that here these same 
ellow papers were arranged to form the 
yord “Welcome” while a glance to the 
ront showed the letters “C L P” formed 
f these same papers. 


But the decorations of the room were 
o odder than the decorations of each 
-erson present. Headbands bearing 
ames of all sorts of people, famous and 
ifamous, were very much in evidence 
n both boys and girls. Look—there 
i a fellow with a girl’s name! Yes— 
ut over there is a girl with a fellow’s 
ame. What does that funny-looking 
gn say—“Find your soul-mate?” What 
oes that mean? Finally light dawns— 
fellow and a girl each have the same 
ame on their headbands. They must 
nd each other and become acquainted. 
‘uite a novel way for “breaking the ice” 
mong such a large group of unac- 
aainted people. 

“Oddness” seemed to be the keynote 
wr the evening. A young man was seen 
oreading out sheets of newspapers in a 
rele on the floor. Then everyone was 
iid to march around to music and step 
1 the sheets. This was done, but each 
me the music stopped, those caught on 
.e papers had to leave the line. When 
ist a few people were left the anrrounce- 
lent was made: “You who are left 
ve the loyal workers. You were never 
(ught trampling on the Christian Life 
jogram.” And a look at each of the 
iwspapers revealed the letters “C L P” 
Witten with crayon. 

Again the lines were formed, this time 
ithree groups. One was for those who 
longed to Sunday-school classes, one 
ir B. Y. P. U.’ers, and one for W. W. G. 
‘ris. Each group marched around, 
Vierever they chose to go, but finally 
«ding up in the formation of the let- 
tts “C L P.” As they stood looking 
each other, they were told to “spot” 
te people with whom they wished to 
Fcome acquainted. At the sound of a 
‘Mustle each one started to speak to 
@ unknown person for five minutes 
@out the Christian Life program, the 
Viy and wherefore of it. How fast 
tose five minutes sped, and how much 
Ce learned! 

(f there were any persons present at 
> beginning who were not acquainted 
th the Christian Life program, they 
re acquainted after the next dialogue. 


t 


There were literally volumes of ques- 
tions asked, funny or otherwise, on the 
Christian Life program. A wall chart 
hung up at the front of the room caused 
the remark: “Do my eyes deceive me 
—or do I really see spots?” Then the 
other person told why these spots were 
on the chart. So in an. interesting, 
sprightly way, the young people were ac- 
quainted with the “facts” about C. L. P. 
Questions were called for from the audi- 
ence, and many an interesting one was 
raised. For example, the matter of in- 
troducing the program to all groups in 
the church had been mentioned. So 
the question was asked: “But how are 
we girls to do the proposing to the 
boys? They usually ask the question.” 
But all questions were satisfactorily 
answered, and the young people were 
convinced of the value of the program. 

Each society represented was asked 
to send one person cut of the room. A 
copy of the Christian Life program 
manual was hidden, and as each group 
representative approached the hiding 
place, his group sang louder and louder. 
Excitement was running high, especially 
as one representative found the book 
three times out of four. As a badge 


of merit, his group was awarded the 


manual found. 


Although this was put on by a B. Y. 
P. U. group of a city district, the group 
was thoughtful and wise enough to in- 
vite representatives from the local W. 
W. G.’s and Sunday-school classes, 
realizing that to get them all interested 
would be a big forward step. 


A team of three was called for from 
each of the recognized young people’s 
groups, Sunday-school class, B. Y. P. U. 
and W. W. G. Running races, backward 
and forward were in order, and much 
cheering announced the W. W. G. girls 
as winners. 

Amusing stunts were put on by the 
Vic \ Vin GberOUupmatdeb.sYeur On pro- 
ducing much laughter and hilarity. 


Again the grand march formation took 
place, while the guests formed in threes. 
As they stood, each one was told to 
reach up and take one of the yellow 
papers used as decorations. Of course, 
the young people were surprised to find 
them the outlines of the Christian Life 
program, “Better Times Ahead.” Then 
each group of three was given a plate 
containing three slabs of orange ice, 
three spoons tied together, and three 
heaps of cookies. This, too, was illus- 
trative of the Christian Life program— 
the spirit of cooperation and good fel- 
lowship. Need it be said that not a per- 
son left that Christian Life program 
party without the resolve to put the 
program into operation in whatever 
group he worked? 
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Ei Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for October 18 


(Note: All references hereafter made in 
these “Meeting Helps” will be to the follow- 
ing books: “Modern Discipleship and What 
It Means” by Woods; “Twelve Tests of 
Character” by Fosdick; “The Man Nobody 
Knows” by Barton; “Gates and Keys To 
Bible Books’ by Robinson; “How We Got 
Our Bible” by Smyth; “A Short History 
of the Christian Church’ by Moncrief; 
“Peasant Pioneers” by Miller; “God’s 
Dynamite” by Lerrigo. The entire set of 
books may be had for $12.45 from the 
American Baptist Publication Society. A 
few others may be added later, 

Reference will also be made to leaflets 
or pamphlets which may be had for a very 
small sum and to current magazines and 
other books that may be had in most public 
libraries. It is suggested that the above- 
mentioned books be secured, either one at 
a time, as needed, or all together—either 
by the society or by individual members 
as donations—to be used as a library for 
the young people in preparing for the de- 
votional meetings.) 

Read pages 30-35 and 41-46 of “A 
Short History of the Christian Church.” 
“The Heavenly Guest,” a poem which 
fits in, may be had for one cent from the 
literature department of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation (New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles). 

To make the lesson more interesting, 
mark three placards “Anger,” “Justice” 
and “Good.” Cover a large cardboard 
heart with red paper, labeling it. “Love.” 
From around the edge of the heart sus- 
pend twelve smaller red hearts by means 
of tape or string. Have these smaller 
hearts held back of the large one with 
a string so that they will not be seen. 
Hang a sheet or dark cloth at the front 
of the room, with the three placards 
behind in a horizontal row near the 
lower edge. Quite a bit higher up under 
this “curtain” place the heart. 

In meeting tell of the old conceptions 
that people had of God—first as a God of 
anger, then of justice, then of good. As 
each conception is detailed and ex- 
plained, the leader may lift a part of 
the curtain or sheet so that just one 
word describing the conception is seen. 
Show that there was between God and 
mankind an invisible curtain which pre- 
vented them from knowing him as he 
is—a curtain of ignorance and sin. 

Then tell of Christ’s coming to earth, 
of his revelation of God as he is. As this 
is told, draw the curtain away entirely, 
leaving revealed the heart, which shows 
God as love. Then tell of Christ’s send- 
ing out his twelve disciples to spread 
the story of this God of love. Here the 
string holding the twelve small hearts 
back may be cut, thus allowing them to 
drop into sight. These hearts, filled with 
love, are shown going out, strengthened 
by God, to tell others of him. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Camping in the Mountains 
By J. BroucHaM WALLACE, JR., AND 
Ropert A. WALLACE 
CHAPTER VII 
What Joe Heard 
{ next day Mr. Scott decided to go 

down and explore the canyon. He 
and Bill Hardly went, taking Joe, Tom 
and Bert with them and leaving Stuffy 
in camp, as his ankle was not yet any 
better. 

They walked about half a mile through 
the woods, following a trail which it took 
Bill Hardly’s trained eyes to see. Then 
they came out on the edge of the canyon 
and found another trail which led down 
into the canyon. This trail was so steep 
in places that they had to almost crawl 
down. 

Joe brought his fishing rod as he 
wanted to catch some fish for dinner, but 
he found the rod very difficult to carry 
down the steep path. When they reached 
the bottom Joe left the others, and the 
last he saw of them they were wading 
down the river looking for traces of the 
outlaws. As for Joe, he could not seem 
to catch anything worth eating, no mat- 
ter where he went. 

Finally, as he was about giving up 
‘hope of catching any fish for dinner, he 
noticed a slight rippling of the water at 
the other side of the river from the rail- 
road tracks where he stood. 

“Maybe there are some trout across 
there,” he mused. “But how can I get 
across?” 

But just then he thought of what Bill 
Hardly had said about the river being 
quite shallow a little above the place 
where he was, making a sort of ford. So 
he made his way up the river until he 
came to a telegraph pole opposite to a 
mile post. The water came up above his 
knees, but he did not mind that as he 
had on fisherman’s high boots. As soon 
as he got across he climbed along the 
rocks down-stream until he reached the 
place where he had seen the rippling of 
the water. But there was no foothold 
there at the water’s edge. So Joe 
climbed up the rocks to a place where 
he could find a foothold, which was about 
eight feet above the river. He threw 
in his line and instantly there was a jerk 
at it which bent the rod so that he 
thought it would break. With a fisher- 
man’s skill, Joe pulled it in and laid it 
in his basket, discovering to his sur- 
prise that he had caught a trout over 
a foot long. Just as he was about to 
bait his hook again, he heard a sound 
like harsh laughter, only it was very in- 
distinct. Joe looked quickly around but 
he could see nobody. He kept perfectly 
quiet but he could not hear anything 
beyond a lot of muttering with but few 
plain words. 

Finally he caught the words, “Lou”... 


“Simons,” ‘then... Wes.» 20 4.6 [O- 
morrow”...“Bud.” He went on fishing 
and listening intently after that, but 
could not hear any more, only mutter- 
ing and then harsh laughter. 

It was getting late now, so Joz be- 
gan climbing back to the shallow part 
of the river, as he was to mee the 
others at the foot of the trail. He 
reached the ford, crossed, and then went 
down the tracks until he came to a large 
clump of underbrush. There the others 
were waiting for him, and under Bill’s 
guidance, they plunged into the under- 
brush which was the beginning of the 
trail. 

When they reached camp Joe gave 
the fish to Stuffy to cook for dinner and 
during the meal he told the others all 
about what he had heard. They were 
all very much interested, especially Mr. 
Scott, since it made them pretty sure 
that the outlaws had a cave in the rocks. 

CHAPTER VIII 
A Midnight Adventure 

Tom did not sleep well that night but 
lay awake thinking of how they could 
round up the bandits. Finally he dozed 
off into a fitful sleep from which he 
was awakened by a low whinneying 
from one of the ponies, followed by a 
faint crackling of some bushes. 

He got up quickly, and cautiously 
lifted the tent flap a little and peered 
out. Looking toward the picket line 
he perceived a few faint shadows moving 
among the horses. Then he went back 
to where Bert was sleeping and shook 
him slightly, holding his hand over 
Bert’s mouth as he did so, to prevent 
him from speaking. He awakened him 
after much shaking and told him what 
he had seen. 

“Bert, you go up to father’s tent and 
tell him and Bill Hardly what I have 


Autumn 
By R. C. FRANCIS 


Lee through the trees of the 
forest in autumn 
Like sunset at evening flooding a 


choir, 

Breezes aswinging a thousand 
sweet censers 

Grasses like candles flickering 
afire. 


Preludes by rivulets, anthems by 
songsters, 

Warnings by chipmunk and squir- 
rel divines, 
“Sermons in stones” 

in the tree tops 
And the soft benediction of wind 
in the pines. 


and prayers 


told you,” said Tom, “and tell ther} 
that I think that if they fire off thei 
revolvers and then rush out as I will 
do, we will scare the man away, be 
cause I do not think that there are mor! 
than two or three of them.” | 


Bert went to the back of the ten(| 
and lifting the flap, disappeared in th 
darkness in the direction of their father’ | 
tent. 


Tom then fumbled about until hb 
found his flashlight and went to th 
front of the tent to wait for the sH6E | 

“What could be keeping them?” h 
muttered, after waiting for what seemei 
to him to be at least ten or fifteei| 
minutes, but which was in reality onh 
about two minutes. Then, as he lookei| 
again, he could not see the men, bu! 
in a minute a man appeared leading ; 
horse. . 

“They will get away,” he thought, “Sf | 
wait another minute; but why don’t th) 
others come? I won’t wait any longer, 
and, so saying, he lifted up the ten’ 
flap and ran out, just as two shot 
sounded from the adjoining tent, an 
Mr. Scott and Bill Hardly ran out, fol 
lowed by Bert. | 

They all rushed toward the picke 
line and Tom turned on his flashlight 
but the men were gone and they coul: 
only hear the faint beating of hoofs it 
the distance. 

With the help of Joe and Stufty whi | 
came running from their tent, they madi 
a quick inspection of their things ant 
discovered that although but one hors: 
was gone, Joe’s, a great many provi: 
sions had been taken from the supply 
tent. : 

“Well, IT am glad nothing worse hai 
happened,” said Mr. Scott, “but I thinl 
we had better keep a guard hereafter.” 

“Will there be enough to eat for to 
morrow?” inquired Stuffy anxiously. — 

“You're all right, George. You ar 
always hungry and you are certainly 
keeping up your reputation,” laughec 
Mr. Scott. “Yes, I think there will be 
enough to eat.” 

But Stuffy hurried to the store tent te 
see if there was surely enough. In 2 
few minutes he returned, with a big 
slice of bread in one hand and a banane 
in the other. 

“Ves, I guess there is enough, he 
said between mouthfuls. 

“Now we will have to decide who wil 
keep guard,” said Bill Hardly. 

“Since it is now two o’clock,” said Mr 
Scott, “Joe’s watch will be until four 
and Mr. Hardly will have until “six 
o’clock. Bert, you will have until eigh! 
and you will also cook breakfast. 1 
morrow night Tom and George and 
will stand guard.” a 

They all turned in except Joe. al 

(To be continued) “a 
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Wisconsin News Letter 
By R. C. SPEER 

‘Beginning with Sept. 7 and lasting 
atil Oct. 8 the associations, thirteen in 
amber, meet in their respective cor- 
ers. Ashland with its new pastor, Rev. 
. J. Peterson, led off with the enter- 
inment of the Northern association. 
his time-honored feature in Baptist 
iurch life loses no charm and is made 
ouch easier by the ubiquitous Ford. 
At Milltown the leadership of Rev. 
_C. Christiansen has resulted in the 
lilding of two new houses, the one at 
illtown, the other at Eureka. Pastor 
‘aristiansen was moderator of the Bar- 
im association meeting at Milltown. 
-Auto trips over this “playground of 
te states” reveal a remarkable variety 
«scenery—lakes, forests, iron-ore docks, 
rh farms, lead mines, paper mills and 
Miter-fall power stations. 


A Parish Committee. 


This is an institution which deserves 
{ grow among rural Baptists. An in- 
since of this is found at Bancroft and 
lainfield where a committee composed 
¢ members of the two fields, together 
\th another very small out-station, acts 
i the choosing of a pastor and the ad- 
tnistration of other parish functions. 
Thas been put to the acid test and found 
orthy. Why not more of this kind of 
ing for mutual protection of small 
curches? The Plainfield church enter- 
tned the Central association. From ap- 
Parance this church was much alive. It 


hd a name that it was dead, but not 
ee 


{ 
i 
id 
: 


Eptists of Various Languages Coop- 
| erate. 


This they do well in the Lincoln as- 
ciation which met this year with the 
Nausau church (German). Pastor 
eyer and his people entertained roy- 
aly. The moderator, Rev. C. J. Berg- 
Som, is pastor of our Swedish church at 
inelander. Only two churches in this 
@ociation are of the old English-speak- 
m group—Antigo and Merrill. It was 
aine gathering of Baptists, loyal, active 
21 cooperative. 

\t Pound is the largest Polish Bap- 
i; church in America. Strangely 
ugh it is in a little village of some 
4 souls. This same village has a Ger- 
m1 Baptist church and in the country 
a> miles out is the Second Polish Bap- 
fi: church. Farmers from far and near 
ove in to this association in amazing 
Onbers. About 500 attended the last 
Nht’s session. Great rows of stables 
Wich used to shelter Dobbin in his 
fehful church-going now hum with the 
Vice of the motor cars (not all Fords 
finer). At the Manse, Pastor Schilke 
ail his family head up a unique com- 
‘nity. Rev. Mr. Alf, pastor of the 
S:ond Polish church, was moderator. 
2 Polish band played a half-hour pre- 
le to the opening evening program. 


— 


Among Ourselves 


Milwaukee Baptists 

The first fall meeting of the Milwaukee 
Baptist Union was held Sept. 14. Work 
was begun during the summer, among 
the Hungarian people of the city. Rev. 
Louis Balint, student of Louisville semi- 
nary, was employed by the Tabernacle 
church for an exploratory task. What 
he has found indicates a rich opportunity 
and an open field. 

This work has been referred to the 
foreign-speaking committee and it is 
hoped a way may be found_to establish 
the work permanently. Rev. E. L. Kautz 
of Chicago assisted in a series of meet- 
ings in early September during which 
two sisters accepted Christ and became 


Desire 
By J. A. HAINING 


O* give me more room in which 
I may breathe 

A deeper affection, more power to 
conceive 

The beauties of nature, the soul of 
a man, 

His heart and his longing to right- 
fully scan. 

Oh help me to point not the finger 
of scorn 

At a power undeveloped, a great- 
ness unborn. 

May I with true instinct and 
brotherly love 

Encourage the passion, as pure as 
a dove, 

To live and to see, to know and 
to do, 

To treasure the talents, the gift of 
the few, 

To picture the wideness, the joy 
and the mirth, 

The cleanness and beauty of 
heaven on earth, 

To lift up the humble, make noble 
and great, 

To live with the fallen, God’s 
mercy relate, 

Be teacher and brother, to paint 
with my pen 

The power undeveloped, the priv- 
ilege of men 

To make this life noble by great 
deeds and true, 

The mistakes and the failures of 
sinners construe, 

With the gift of a master the 
picture unroll, 

How success, aye and failure, were 
born in the soul, 

For success comes to those who 
have labored and scanned, 

And failure because there’s a great- 
er work planned. 

Work on, oh my brother, there’s 
reward if we plod. 

Renown comes with death, but 
desire comes from God. 
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the first fruits of the Hungarian work. 
There are some Hungarian members in 
Immanuel church, Rev. O. R. Hauser, 
pastor. 
The Association Team 

Dr. A. LeGrand, the efficient conven- 
tion superintendent is an indefatigable 
worker. Early and late in conference, 
address, interview and engagement he 
gives of himself. Dr. Geo. A. Huntley 
of China and the world is a welcome 
addition to the team. Mrs. W. S. Lin- 
coln, Wisconsin’s “church invigorator,” 
resourceful, tactful and efficient, is the 
life of the party. Rev. C. C. Browne, 
state director of religious education and 
young people’s work, has the reward 
this year of meeting many young people 
who get time off from school to come 
to these associations thus putting “my 
church” first. The Tabernacle church 
loaned its pastor, the writer, to the 
evangelistic work of the state during 
the associational period. Fellowship in 
work and in spirit cements such a team 
together and makes for efficiency. 


Pastoral Changes 

Madison regretfully loses its pastor, 
Rev. Norman Henderson, to Redlands, 
Calif. Rev. A. A. Hobson has left Mil- 
waukee First to go to Alton, Ill. Rev. 
Mr. Aitken of Plainfield returns to Chi- 
cago to complete his course in Northern 
Theological seminary. Elkhorn has 
called Rev. J. W. Clevenger of Wau- 
paca and hopes he will accept. Rev. L. J. 
Olson, for sixteen years district worker 
in Northern Wisconsin, has resigned and 
has not yet announced future plans. 

Death of Rev. A. T. Erickson 

On July 28 at his home in Milwaukee 
Rev. A. T. Erickson, director of evan- 
gelism for Wisconsin was translated. 
For two years his work among the 
churches of the state had been of a very 
fine and constructive sort. Combining 
with a genuine love for souls a rare good 
tact in dealing with pastors and churches, 
he was a valuable member of the con- 
vention forces. He was suffering with 
an incurable malady which had caused 
him to face the possibility of the near 
end of his work and yet he preached 
in the West Allis church up to within 
two weeks of his demise. He had served 
the churches of Wisconsin as pastor for 
twenty-five years, at River Falls, Wau- 
paca, Raymond, Elkhorn, and Green 
Bay. During the World War he was 
engaged in Y. M. C. A. work and made 
his home at Beaver Dam. His wife and 
family, consisting of two daughters and 
a son, will make their home in Milwau- 
kee. His successor as director of evan- 
gelism-has not yet been chosen. 


Western Washington Pastors 
in Retreat 
By B. P. RicHARDSON 


The Western Washington Convention 
has passed through two most significant 


——— 
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days in the pastors’ retreat. It was like 
an oasis to the souls of the brethren. 
About fifty men were in attendance, 
which represents a high percentage of 
the pastors of the state. From Monday 
noon till noon Wednesday, Sept. 14-16, 
these men lost themselves in the great 
spiritual realities of their life and work. 
Just enough recreation and fun was in- 
troduced to balance the intense hours 
of concentration. The brethren regained 
their youthful spirit and enthusiasm. One 
pastor said: “I shall return to my pres- 
ent field with the same passion with 
which I entered upon my first pastorate.” 

It was a great retreat. Many things 
helped make it so. First, the place was 
ideal—the buildings and grounds of the 
Baptist Young People’s assembly of 
Western Washington on Vashon Island 
at Burton—easily accessible, centrally 
located and yet secluded and quiet. The 
state board initiated and backed the re- 
treat by paying traveling expenses of the 
pastors in excess of one dollar each, be- 
sides caring entirely for the expenses on 
the grounds. Dr. J. J. Ross, Vancouver, 
B. C., was the Bible teacher for the occa- 
sion, and his sane and spiritual messages 
added. much to the gathering. The pas- 
tors themselves came with open hearts 
and yearning souls and that helped to 
create a fine atmosphere. Dr. John 
Currie, our newly elected director of 
evangelism, was present and made his 
contribution to the work. Our own 
C. Oscar Johnson, Tacoma, with his great 
soul and heart full of power and love 
and life, filled the place of chairman so 
well that things went forward without a 
break. The earnest, zealous spirit and 
shepherd heart of Secretary Watson, 
graciously fell upon the services. But 
the secret of the entire retreat was the 
consciousness that the Holy Spirit was 
indeed the leader. 

Dr. Ross gave three great messages 
concerning the Holy Spirit; Dr. A. M. 
Bailey made a brief but comprehensive 
statement of the great historic beliefs 
of Baptists; Doctor Currie spoke on 
evangelistic plans; Dr. C. O. Johnson 
gave his soul message on evangelism. 
These were the formal messages, but 
there was net a moment in which some- 
thing vital to the life of the preacher 
was not being considered. One time 
it may have been that the pastors were 
one by one telling with broken voice 
their Damascus experience, or some 
other time when Christ came near to 
them. Or it may have been the hour 
when they were opening their hearts 
to each other as to the battles of soul 
which must be fought to keep pure and 
true before Christ. Or it may have 
been the hour when you could hear noth- 
ing but the men pouring out their heart 
needs before God, in prayer or soulful 
song. No controversy, mechanics, or ma- 
chinery, just spiritual fellowship and 
intercourse between preacher and 
preacher and God. As the hours passed 
all differences and prejudices and sus- 
picions passed away and each man 
learned anew to love and trust his 
brother. All tended to bring each man 
face to face with his own life and needs. 
\ spirit of unity was developed, as the 


men joined hands in the circle and by 
faith placed Christ in the center, then as 
they drew near him in prayer, they 
came closer to each other. 

In the closing session the pastors in 
the spirit of the Master, faced the evan- 
gelistic needs and call. We feel the 
victory in coming to this part of the 
state. A new view of the saving power 
of Christ came to all. From fifty Bap- 
tist pulpits, fifty pastors will preach 
the old gospel with renewed power and 
glory, for in the retreat they saw afresh 
the face of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Burma 
BY) sbi Corn 

The Burmans, at least some, are seem- 
ingly developing nationalism and it is 
taking the western form. The cry soon 
may be, Burma for the Burmans. Al- 
ready a law has been passed taxing 
everyone coming into the country. Now 
a proposition has been made to forbid 
all who are not nationals holding land, 
barring paupers and cripples and crimi- 
nals, and other American ideas. But 
already Rangoon is an Indian city even 
more than New York is a Jewish. Thous- 
ands of acres of land have passed into 
the hands of Indians while Indians and 
Chinese almost control the mercantile 
business of the country. 

The plans for the new college plant 
are moving along. Plans have been 
called for. The new site is lovely and 
the buildings will be impressive. The 
chapel, which is to cost $100,000, will be 
erected in part, at least, by the Chris- 
tians of Burma. Since the other col- 
lege making up the university is a gov- 
ernment institution our chapel will be the 
center of the religious life of the univer- 
sity. 

One reads letters from Mr. Young with 
a thrill. I wish he had time to write 
longer articles for the papers at home. 
On a three months’ tour he baptized 
over 3,000 people. He does not write of 
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baptizing people, he says villages. T) 
whole community comes. Later he w 
talk of baptizing countries I Suppor: 
In one village on this tour he was a) 
saulted, or at least, members of his par. 
were, and soldiers not fifteen yari 
away were ordered to fire on them, N) 
a gun went off. They were also snip, 
from the roadside. But the officials r 
sponsible are being removed. He go, 
on to say such experiences are openit’ 
new doors. His older son has goy 
home to fit himself for the work so the 
are but the two of them remaining ¢ 
the field. 

The news of the debt is sickenin. 
But a cable sent after the meetings | 
Seattle is more encouraging. But mo)! 
cuts are going to take the heart out | 
the national Christians. They are carr) 
ing heavy burdens. They know th 
America is today the richest nation | 
the world, that she is spending more | 
luxuries than ever before, and they fe’ 
she ought to put more weight into tl 
tasks out here. 


A World Fellowship of — 
Prayer ., 
By Heten B. MONTGOMERY | 


At the time of the meeting of th 
Baptist World Alliance at Stockholt| 
Mrs. Ethel M. Spurr of Birminghat 
England, was appointed president of tl 
Woman’s commission of the. alliane| 
She has recently written to the secretai| 
of the auxiliary in this country, tellit! 
of a plan which she has to unite : 
Baptist women over the entire world || | 
a great fellowship of prayer. She hi 
herself written a “Litany of Peace.” Th 
English members of the Woman’s con 
mission are circulating that in their fo’ 
eign mission fields, asking the missio1! 
aries to translate it into the various ve 
naculars, and to see that it is used n¢ 
only in public gatherings, but in it 
private devotions of individual member 

The Federation of Women’s Boart’ 
of Foreign Missions of North Ameri¢ 
has printed this litany, together with th 
prayer offered by Mrs. Henry W. Pe 
body at the Washington meeting ¢ 
women’s organizations held for the pui 
pose of inquiring into the causes af 
the cure of war. This little leaflet is be 
ing circulated widely, not only throug 
our women’s missionary societie 
through the agency of the various 
en’s clubs and organizations that 
associated together to promote Wi 
peace. I want to ask that all 
women everywhere shall see that 
litany and prayer are offered at 
monthly meetings of our circles, am 
used by individuals. They may De 
cured from headquarters, 276 Fit 
New York City, at 3 cents each; tw 
5 cents, or $2.50 per hundred. 

Copies have been sent to our m 
aries on the foreign fields, and they 
been asked to translate the prayers 
the vernacular. The women’s # 
of the Southern Board is do 
same, and also the foreign mis 
ganization of the Canadian Baptis 
home mission women are undoubt 
passing on the same instructions tot 
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rssionaries, as all women’s missionary 
cganizations are included in this World 
liance. Here is a chance for us to 
mike a prayer chain encircling the whole 
erth. The litany and the prayer follow: 


A LITANY OF PEACE 


By Mrs. Eruet M, Spurr, or 

{ BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
To be used by all women’s meetings 
Houghout the world. Let us offer our 
puises and prayers to God our Father, 
a joining in the response at the end of 
ssh sentence— 
Ne give thee thanks, O Lord, for thy 
sat goodness to us at all times, and 
specially for the Spirit which is con- 
jaining the women of the world to 
»y and labor for international peace 
ul good-will. 
2esponse—We praise thee, O Lord. 
‘or all our varied gifts and the grow- 
t Opportunities opening up for their 
ied used, 

Ne praise thee, O Lord. 
‘or the joy of international friend- 
Ips, overstepping all barriers of race 
i uniting Christian women in a great 
ierhood throughout the world, 

Ve praise thee, O Lord. 

‘or all women in bondage of the 
pit, through ignorance, wilfulness or 
ac of courage, that they may be led 
) the liberty of the Gospel, 

fear us, we beseech thee, O Lord. 
‘or all women who suffer disabilities 
ough any cause whatever, for all who 

secking a fuller expression of life, 
lear us, we beseech thee, O Lord. 
felp us, who enjoy enlightenment and 
irty to regard kindly and to aid gen- 
asly those who are still in darkness 
n in the shadow of death. 

fear us, we beseech thee, O Lord. 
-elp us to follow thy way of love and 
nerstanding in the settlement of all of 
mM personal disputes and to teach this 
¢ to others, so that at last the way 
Force shall perish and the way of 
fist shall rule amongst the peoples. 
‘ear us, we beseech thee, O Lord. 
fant that we may think and speak 
erms of peace, and live in the same 
pit, and so create an atmosphere in 
Th strife, suspicion and unrest shall 


lear us, we beseech thee, O Lord. 
Amen. 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE 
By Mrs. Henry W. PEasopy 

Our Father, for whom the whole fam- 
ily in heaven and earth is named, we 
come to thee in deep humility to ask thy 
forgiveness for the sin of war. 

Show us, thy children, we pray thee, 
a better way for the settlement of differ- 
ences between men and nations. Thou 
alone, O Lord, of love and peace, canst 
give to men that spirit of patience, toler- 
ance and good-will which will overcome 
the evil spirit of fear and greed and lust 
of power leading to hatred and revenge. 
We ask that thou wilt grant thy wis- 
dom and blessing to all rulers who seek 
a plan which shall end war. We pray 
for our president, our secretary of state, 
our congress and all who guide the af- 
fairs of this nation, that they may not be 
hindered in the accomplishment of this 
task. Deliver us, O Lord, from a nar- 
row, seliish nationalism and establish 
a Golden Rule of nations which will lead 
to mutual trust and friendship. 

While we thank thee, our Father, for 
the glorious heroism of youth which did 
not spare itself for patriotism and world 
service, we women, who have brought 
life into the world, beseech thee to de- 
liver us from the repetition of the sick- 
ening horror of that great sacrifice. 

O God, as we meet, driven by a com- 
mon purpose to trace the cause and find 
the cure of this age-long evil, be thou 
with us and direct all our deliberations 
to a perfect agreement which shall lead 
to a mighty victorious crusade for peace. 
Help us to find for our children a new 
and better way, that they may be guided 
into heroic service and sacrifice for sav- 
ing the world; and so shall thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done. Forgive 
us, O Lord, our trespasses, as individuals 
and nations, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us, and grant unto us 
and to all men in our time, O Lord, the 
abiding peace of justice, mercy and love, 
in the name of the Prince of Peace. 

Amen. 


The National Baptist Conven- 
tion Meets 
By Mrs. E. B. BOHANNON 
The forty-fifth annual session of the 
National Baptist Convention, incorpor- 
ated, representing 3,253,733 negro Bap- 
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tists, was held in Baltimore, Md., Sept. 
9-14, with Dr. L. K. Williams, pastor 
of Olivet church, Chicago, presiding. 
This is said to have been one of the best 
sessions in the history of the conven- 
tion. There were in attendance about 
2300 delegates in the men’s meeting 
at the Fifth Regiment armory, and about 
900 delegates in the women’s auxiliary 
meeting held at the Metropolitan Bap- 
tist church. 

The general program of the conven- 
tion covered the hearing of reports of 
all the boards and the planning of the 
missionary and educational work of the 
convention for next year. On the after- 
noon of the first day’s session, President 
Williams delivered his annual address, 
which was the “keynote address” of the 
convention, and a masterpiece of litera- 
ture covering the progress of the con- 
vention through its several boards and 
auxiliaries during the past year, and a 
splendid treatise on the subject of race 
relations. 

Touching religious education, Doctor 
Williams said in part: “We must em- 
phasize more and more—religion is life, 
the life of God, brought to men through 
Christ. Improved pulpits will require a 
standardized ministry with a strong de- 
nominational sentiment, and an improved 
group of lay-leaders—which can be ap- 
proached and promoted through coop- 
erative plans pushed by our publishing 
and B. Y. P. U. boards, and by the dis- 
trict and state Sunday-school conven- 
tions.” He suggested that these should 
adopt and offer courses in social sery- 
ice, recreation, singing, adolescent 
psychology, devotional life, evangelism, 
church efficiency, stewardship and every 
phase of religious leadership. He en- 
couraged the denomination to “contend 
for the faith.” 

On the question of relations between 
the races, President Williams — said, 
“There has come about a new mental 
attitude on the race problem, and this 
predicts its more rapid, satisfactory ad- 
justment.” 

Doctor Williams was unanimously re- 
elected as president of the convention; 
all the other officers of the convention 
were likewise reelected. Fort Worth, 
Tex., was chosen as the next meeting 
place. 
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One of the important features of the 
convention was the receiving of the new 
publishing house recently constructed 
in Nashville, Tenn., at a cost of $750,- 
000.00. The architectural and construc- 
tion work of this building was done by 
negro labor. 

Among resolutions passed by the con- 
vention was one endorsing the Near 
East Relief movement. Another was the 
endorsement of the building of a me- 
morial building at Washington in honor 
of the negro soldiers of the world. 

As a matter of increased activity the 
convention planned the extension of its 
foreign mission work in Africa, by the 
erection of a general industrial school 
in’ West Africa, especially in Liberia, 
and the building of a much needed hos- 
pital there. Already there are sixty-one 
missionaries in Africa supported by this 
convention, nine more being sent out this 
year by the convention, including one 
sent to India. 

The white press was very generous in 
giving larger space for reports than 
usual. White pulpits were open to negro 
preachers for the first time in Southern 
territory. 

Welcome addresses on behalf of the 
city were delivered by the mayor of Bal- 
timore, and on behalf of the state by 
Governor Ritchie of Maryland. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By LEonarp W. RILEY 
Linfield College Opening 


Notwithstanding the fact that the pre- 
paratory department in which twenty- 
one were enrolled last year is discon- 
tinued Linfield college is this year ex- 
ceeding the registration of last year. 
The returns are not yet in, but there 
is every prospect of the total being 
ahead of any previous year’s enrol- 
ment. One added to the number of the 
faculty makes it the largest ever em- 
ployed. On Wednesday evening the 
opening exercises were held in the gym- 
nasium. Mr. William G. Gregory was 
introduced as acting professor of chem- 
istry during the absence of Professor 
Kenneth W. Ray who is spending this 
year at the University of Indiana; Mr. 
William J. Jerome as the new professor 
of political and social sciences and Mr. 
Arne S. Jensen as head of the new de- 
partment of education. The address of 
the evening was delivered by Rev. Frank 
B. Matthews, pastor of the University 
Baptist church of Seattle, Wash. The 
first chapel address on Thursday morn- 
ing was given by President Levi T. 
Pennington of Pacific college, Newberg, 
Ore. These were both strong and help- 
ful messages. The first prayer meeting 
of the year was led by Dr. M. E. Bollen, 
acting pastor, and was attended by fully 
350 people including the larger portion 
of our faculty and students. More than 
sixty freshmen stood up and told where 
they were from and of what churches 
they were members. Linfield college has 
never had a better opening. 

The Idaho Caravan 


In former letters I have mentioned 
the new plan of the Baptists of Idaho to 
transport their students to Linfield in 


a caravan of autos. This plan worked 
out in a most satisfactory way. Ten 
autos arrived in McMinnville on Satur- 
day, Sept. 12, with thirty-eight students 
and their ten drivers. Each auto dis- 
played a banner provided by the busi- 
ness men of McMinnville on which were 
the words: “On to Linfield college, 
Ore.” In Portland the caravan was 
photographed by the daily papers and 
when McMinnville was reached a good 
dinner, provided by the chamber of 


commerce, was waiting for them. Some 
ee 


Provisional Program 
Regional Conference on Con- 
tinent-Wide Evangelism 


Appended is the provisional program 
of the Regional Conference on Continent- 
Wide Evangelism under the auspices of 
the cooperative committee of evangelism 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
Herbert F. Stilwell, director, to be held 
in Tabernacle Baptist church, Monroe 
street and Spaulding avenue, Chicago, 
Tuesday, Oct. 6, and Wednesday, Oct. 7. 

Tuesday 
Pe M: 
2:30 Devotional Hour— 
Charles A. Brooks, Chicago. 

3:00 Address — “The Denominational 

Objective.” 

H. F. Stilwell. 

3:30 Address—“Evangelism Essential to 

Life of Church.” 

H. W. Virgin, Chicago. 
4:00 Address—‘The Spiritual Laws in 


Evangelism.” 
S. G. Neil. 
7:30 Devotional Hour— 
J. R. Mantey, Chicago. 
8:00 Address—“Evangelism, a World 
Conquest.” 


Frank A. Smith. 
8:30—Address—“The Challenge.” 
H. F. Stilwell. 
Wednesday. 
A. M. 
9:30 Devotional Hour— 
Francis Carr Stifler, of Wilmette. 
10:00 Symposium—“How Shall We Or- 
ganize for the Task.” (a) F. M. 
Dunk, Illinois; (b) C. H. Stull, 
Ohio; (c) F. L. Currey, Michi- 
gan. 
10:45 Open Conference—(a) A. E. Pe- 
terson, Illinois; (b) Carlos M. 


Dinsmore, Indiana; (c) A. Le 
Grand, Wisconsin; (d) J. E. 
Smith, Michigan: (e) -T. F-. 


Chambers, Ohio. 

11:45 Closing Moments. 

P. M. 

2:30 Devotional Hour— 

Perry J. Stackhouse, Chicago. 

3:00 Symposium—Ways of Working— 
A Tested Plan: (a) In the Bible 
School, Ralph A. Jensen, Ch'- 
cago; (b) In the Church, J. H. 


Hughes, Chicago; (c) In the 
Church Societies, Wm OD. 
Whan, Waukegan; (d) In the 
Schools and Colleges, George 


W. Taft, Chicago. 
4:00 Conference. 
4:30 Quiet Hour— 
~  He:F. Stilwell. 


? 
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of these cars traveled as much as || 
miles. Among the drivers were R/ 
A. Lawrence Black, director of religi 
education; Rev. W. J. Beachy of | 
bois; Rev. George MacDougal of Ar 
Rev. F. A. Landers of Filer; Rev. W)| 
Agee of Knull, and Rev. J. B. Wal} 
of Rupert. The others were Mr. Lio) 
Dean and Mr. Burgess of Twin Fa] 
Mr. Lee King of Buhl and Mr. Ben B 
of Jerome. The chaperons were M| 
W. S. Hyde of Buhl; Mrs. Lionel Dy 
of Twin Falls; Mrs. Hannah MelLé) 
of Arco and Mrs. A. Lawrence Bh} 
of Boise. Our Baptist pastors and p), 
ple at Twin Falls, Boise, La Gra) 
and Hood River, not to mention oth¢ 
gave them a royal welcome, espccia} 
at their over-night stopping plac! 
‘The interest thus manifested in Chi! 
tian education is most commendable. | 
is a method that will create interest | 
along the route to the college tov 
Next year we are hoping similar ca| 
vans may reduce expenses for our s/ 
dents who come from the other dist 
points of our great field. | 
Burton Baptist Assembly 

The Baptists of Western Washingt) 
are to be congratulated on the sect 
of such splendid assembly croula | 
they now possess on Vashon ish 
Already their investment has reach 
$25,000 of which amount $5000 was | 
vested this year. Two halls were | 
cated this year, Beaven hall, in hor} 
of Rev. S. W. Beaven, and Wats 
in honor of Dr. J. F. Watson, secrete 
of West Washington. It was my pr 
ilege to spend a Sunday on | 
grounds during the B. Y. P. U. asse 
bly. I found an excellent spirit perv 
ing the whole organization. On the 
culty from abroad were Doctor Birn 
S. Hudson, Los Angeles; Rev. L. 


King Singiser, Troy, N. Y., 
A. Lawrence Black of Boise, 1d 
The dean of the assembly was Rev. 
H. Hagen. Fe 
On these beautiful grounds the p 
tors and general workers of the W 
Washington Convention gathered 1 
their annual retreat Sept. 14-16. 
was a meeting for prayer, fellowshi 
communion with God. The 
themes dwelt upon were such as” 
tist history by Dr. E. H. Hicks; | 
doctrines by Dr. A. M. Bailey; 
gelism by Dr. C. O. Johnson, 
presence of the Holy Spirit by Dr 
Ross of Vancouver, B. C. By 
means our leaders in this con 
cultivate a spirit of unity and ke 
emphasis on things really funda 
to the progress of our canse. 
Campus Visitors 
Oregon is attracting more and 1 
summer visitors. People are disco 
the beauties of a state that has 
done much in the way of advertis 
possessions. A constant stream 
has passed through McMinnville 
west side highway for three © 
past. It has been a pleasure to 
some of these who were Baptist 
ren, among whom were Prof 
Merrill of Redlands university; 
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itcomb Brougher and her son James 
Los Angeles; Rev. W. M. Perry of 
te Beach, Calif., and Dr. J. J: Ross 
Mancouver, B. C. Rev. Martin S. 
ant, pastor of the University church 
he University of Illinois, is another 
1 whom fellowship was enjoyed here 
)regon recently. He is a man whose 
fence must be potent on the campus 
llinois university. 

News Items 

by. Frank B. Matthews and his peo- 
sof the University church, Seattle, 
busily engaged in the erection of the 
vational unit of their new building. 
1 will cost about $85,000 and will ac- 
ymodate about 1000. The auditorium 
|be erected at a later date and will 
«an additional $60,000. 

bv. John A. Shaw has closed a six 
s’ pastorate at Kennewick, Wash., 
(removed to Palo Alto, Calif. For 
wears Mr. Shaw was president ot the 
> association of ministers. 

hv. B. P. Richardson, pastor of the 
mn Anne church of Seattle, Wash., 
sadopted as his motto for the year 
ewords, “Building up,” based on the 
« found in First Corinthians, 14:26: 
( everything be done with a view to 
iing up.” 

ter a summer at the University of 
iago Doctor Charles L. Trawin has 
ined to spend a few months as act- 
pastor of our church at Eugene, 
« while Doctor M. E. Bollen con- 
LS as supply at McMinnville, Ore. 
iling campaigns are under considera- 
ton both of these fields. 

v. F. H. Beard has closed his work 
end, Ore., and has removed to Mc- 
wille for a period of rest. His 
is a student in Linfield college. 


Jacation Time Religion 
By CiarK H. BANCROFT 
te story has been often repeated of 
ttle girl who in her evening prayer 
d“Good-bye, God, we’re going on a 
ion.” We have noticed with con- 
she increasing period in the summer 
© church activities must be reduced 
€ minimum and sometimes discon- 
1 altogether because so many were 
@ and those remaining felt excused 
f assuming responsibilities. Have 
tot been overlooking the oppor- 
es offered to reach people where 
ygather in great numbers at recre- 
icenters? Not all vacationists are 
Hous to their religious nature or 
dhis satisfied by “Sermons in stones, 
9? in the running brooks and God 
‘rything.” Just as it is being dem- 
Stited that a casual listening in on 
‘adio is bringing many back to a 
Is of the need of social worship in 
B “house of God,” so many people, 
lig time to think in their vacation 
i, feel the need of someone to 
Mt them” back to God. 

writer has been studying and 
lipating in two efforts in the na- 
& parks in California to meet this 
i For four seasons in General 
j National park among the giant 
ods, the ministerial association of 
#n Joaquin valley Baptist associa- 
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“Can You Beat It?” 


T ry it now. Get your pencil and write it down. 


Edow much do you get for your money in THE 
BAPTIST? 


very week in the year it brings you its inspiration. 


B aptist news fresh from our foreign fields. 
AXll about the homeland and every human interest in it. 
P rograms from every society, board and convention. 


The last word about every revival, conference or 
churchly enterprise. 


ncreasingly helpful in every department, spiritual 
and popular. 


tands for our united program, for cooperation and 
fellowship. 


he denominational family newspaper of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 


“Can You Beat It?” 


T here now,—you can’t. 
Here is the place to get busy. 


Every new subscriber helps along. 


B e a good sport. 
Atta boy. A new sub. today. 

P lay the game with your fellows. 
'T his is no time for pikers. 

In cooperation,—everybody plays 
S o that everybody wins. 

T hat’s the Big Idea. 


New Subscriptions, Six Months, $1. Club rate, $2 per 


year. Single Subscriptions, $2.50 per year in advance. 


THE BAPTIST and Missions $3 per year. 


Your Own Paper—THE BAPTIST—YourOwn Paper 
2320 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 
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tion has been furnishing preachers and 
trained workers to conduct a Sunday 
school and services of worship and has 
found a most gratifying response. Ina 
beautiful grove a platform and comforta- 
ble seats have been provided, an organ 
and a church bell brought in. Here 
each Sunday morning during the tourist 
season a fine group of boys and girls 
and older folks gather. In the evening 
about the camp fire at park headquar- 
ters a much larger gathering has listened 
to the message. The management of the 
concessions has cooperated cordially in 
making this service a success. 


In the Yosemite this season the Cali- 
fornia Church federation has employed 
an experienced Sunday-school worker 
for full time. The different cooperating 
denominations have been furnishing the 
preachers, no one furnishing more than 
three. At present the only available 
place of meeting is the movie theater, 
but this has been packed to overflowing 
on many Sundays, 550 by actual count 
one Sunday. The total attendance for 
the season has been over twice that 
shown by the movie box office. Lest any 
one should say, “Of course people come 
more readily to things that do not cost 
anything,” the free-will offerings at the 
religious services have been more than 
double the box-office receipts. Funds 
are being gathered for a large chapel 
with suitable outside auditorium adjoin- 
ing and the government has set aside a 
splendid site for this. Of course there is 
no preaching of denominational contro- 
versy but there is no soft-pedaling of a 
straight gospel message. It is preach- 
ing to an ever-changing procession with 


the exception of the nearly 100 families - 


of employes. 

In order to preach at the Yosemite re- 
ligious service the writer spent a week- 
end at Camp Curry. On Saturday night 
about the camp fire there was a varied 
program of entertainment, including a 
jazz orchestra and some mirth-provok- 
ing impersonations, and the never-to-be 
forgotien “fire fall” from Glacier point, 
three-quarters of a mile above. On 
Sunday night there was an even larger 
crowd about the canip fire. Mrs. Jilson, 
impersonator, who the night before had 
been telling side-splitting Irish stories, 
gave “Ezra, Me and the Boards,” a 
gripping story of a Christian home of 
poverty yet of contentment and thank- 
fulness and of sacrifice for the mis- 
sionary cause. This was equal in its 
compelling appeal to any sermon. On 
at least two preceding Sunday nights 
the visiting preacher had been given an 
opportunity to preach to this congrega- 
tion of nearly three thousand. After the 
“fire fall” a brief vesper service is held 
under the leadership of the director of 
religious work and a goodly number of 
the college young people in the employ 
of the camp are in attendance. What 
was seen and experienced that day 
caused one preacher to “thank God and 
take courage.” 


THe First cHURCH of Sacramento, 
Calif., gave a birthday dinner to its pastor, 
Rev. Bryant Wilson, Aug. 29. 
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Here, There and E:verywhere 


Rev. Joun H. McLean goes from Cal- 
vary, Minneapolis, to Old Cambridge 
church, Cambridge, Mass., followed by 
the good wishes of his people expressed 
by warm resolutions. 

TABERNACLE CHURCH, Utica, N. Y., re- 
modeled its kitchen during the summer 
months, and for the current year it has 
adopted an elaborate program of work 
covering twenty main divisions. 

THERE ARE THIRTEEN Baptists in the 
freshman class at Grinnell college this 
year. 

Rev. Frep E. Dean, pastor of the in- 
teresting Greece (community) Baptist 
church, Rochester, N. Y., publishes a little 
paper named Greece Community Builder, 
which shows several improvements this 
fall. . 

Pastor E. W. Bioom@uist of Calvary 
church, Cleveland, welcomed to his pulpit 
Sunday, Sept. 20, Rev. J. Rhys Davies of 
Leeds, England. 

ONONDAGA ASSOCIATION, N. Y., is noth- 
ing if not militant. A principal address 
on its centennial program, to be given by 
Rev. C. H. Banning of Syracuse bears the 
title, “The Battle of Seattle.” 

Pastor C. A. Decker of Bridgeport, 
Conn., prints in his church bulletin a verse 
of scripture every week to be learned by 
all of the members of his junior church. 

Dr. W. T. E_more and his family have 
moved from Lincoln, Neb., to Wayne, Pa. 

Kent-MuUSKEGON ASSOCIATION, Mich., de- 
clares itself in favor of the exclusive use 
of the Publication society’s Sunday-school 
supplies; urges the placing in the homes of 
Missions, the Michigan Baptist and THE 
Baptist; endorses the effort of the gov- 
ernment to enforce prohibition and to effect 
entrance into the World ‘Court, and de- 
plores the commercialization of the Lord’s 
Day. 

Mr. AND Mrs. E. P. Jones of Girard, O., 
celebrated, Sept. 9, the fiftieth anniversary 
of their marriage. 

Ar tHE Baptist TEMPLE, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., fall work opened Sept. 13 with a home- 
coming in all departments. Pastor.E. L} 
Dakin held a service in the evening in the 
special interest of college students. The 
year opens with high promise. 

Parsons CHURCH, Pa., struggling to re- 
build its house, which was destroyed last 


A Missionary Map 


HIS map is not a map to me, 
But mountains, rivers, cities, 
sea; 
People sad and people gay, 
Little children at their play; 
Folks with feelings like my own, 
And some place they call their 
home. 
The skin may black or yellow be, 
Yet brothers and sisters all to me, 
Members of God’s great family. 


‘Charles 


spring by fire, finds itself heavily e | 
and would welcome help from frie 
other places. 7. 

SOME YEARS AGO, Rev. F. W. Stait, Be 
tist missionary in the Udayagiri r 
the government’s Coronation medal 
services. A few weeks ago Mrs. Stait 
received this Kaiser-Hind gold 
“for distinguished public service 
India.” 


IN FOUR VILLAGES on the Udayagiile 
two of them completely heathen, n 
two converts were baptized last y 


In Nanprpapu, Inpra, there were 
Christians a year ago. Now there is 
Baptist church of forty-seven members, | 


Rev. Henry Watson. Barras, aft 
years in the service of the America 
tist Publication society, accepts a pos 
with the Eastern Baptist Theological 
inary. In retiring he pays a warm tf 
of appreciation to the officers of t 
ciety with whom he has labored. 


Pastor Ernest H. SHANKs of 
Ore., announces a fall program to i 
a school of missions,-a Bible insti 
and a revival campaign having for a 
the bringing of the membership ol 
church to 1000. 


WESTERN BAPTIST ASSOCIATION (I 
in Oklahoma, held its ninth annual 
ing with Elk Creek (Kiowa) chur 
a goodly number of distinguished v 
The list included Pres. B. D. Week 
cone;. Dr. Bruce Kinney, superin 
of Indian missions, Denver, Colo 
and Mrs. H. W. Cole, Denver; R 
Mrs. H. H. Clouse, Oklahoma Ci 
A. M. Petty, Oakland, Calif.; Rev. 
Hamilton, Westville, Okla.; Mr. and | 
Good Eagle, Quapaw Ind 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Peters, Ralph 
Pawnees; Mr. and Mrs. Fred Tice 
Lawton; Mr. Watts, Bacone; Sam 
zous, John Loco, Fort Sill Apach 


First CHURCH, Doylestown, Pa., © 
its year with a balance of $500 in th 
ury, increased the salary of Pasto 
R. Deal, gained 25 per cent in mem 
since the first of January, and h 
closed a series of meetings in wh 
enjoyed a course of sermons by Dr. A 


’ Robertson. 


Rev. CHARLES C. PIERCE, long a PD 
nent Baptist minister, died at Los 
Sept. 10. 


First cHurcues of San Franei 
San Jose and of Sacramento will 
a celebration of the diamond ju 
Sacramento First Oct. 25-28, at which 
they will erect a monument at th 
of Dr. O. C. Wheeler, who organize¢ 
of them. 

BULLETIN OF THE FIRST CHURCH, 
ton, Ill., reports the death by dr 
of Malcolm Hutson Levy, seven-yeé 
son of Mr. and Mrs. M. Levy. 


Mr. AND Mrs. J. B. DESNOYERS 0 
wood, Calif., deserve both sympa 


' 
me 
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iitations. Their only son, Richard, 
- Sept. 8, after a long illness. .On the 
mth they celebrated their sixtieth wed- 
) anniversary. 


(THIN THE LAST YEAR Evanston First 
ch received more members than in 
year of the past ten, and there are 
as many contributors to the church 
let as ever before. 


asT CHURCH, Shawnee, Okla., held a 
ption to the Baptist students of 
homa university Sept. 18, with a 
; attendance and fine spirit. 

SHARD O. SAmpson of Peru, Ind., and 
pi V. Reese of Park Rapids, Minn., 
married Aug. 6. Both have been sery- 
on the staff of Brooks House of 
tian Service at Hammond, Ind., but 
Sampson now goes to the superinten- 
of Davenport house, New Haven, 


FORD FE. CHENEY, a graduate of Col- 
university and a senior in Rochester 
‘ogical seminary, has accepted the pas- 
at Holley, N. J. He was ordained at 
Hartford, N. Y., Sept. 11. 


Bf CHURCH, Oakland, Calif., had the 
tunity to hear Doctor Openshaw and 
Elsie Kittlitz of China, Tuesday eve- 
sept. 15. 

TH SHORE CHURCH, Chicago, comes 
2 front with the remarkable report 
% per cent of its budget subscrip- 


Eire paid up to date. 


1 CHURCH, Detroit, held great rally 
ome-coming days, Sept. 26-27. 

*PH ELM AND PAULINE HENDRICKS 
‘united in marriage at First church, 
iego, Calif., Sept. 7. The church car- 
it, who is a genius in thumbnail 
Bs, showed them departing in a 
rt of roses—et cetera. 

TOR OLIvER C. Horsman of Erie, 
ffered a prize to the young person 
‘ould send in the best answers in ten 
to the questions: “What’s the use 
iting an education?” and “How can 
tntinue to educate himself after leay- 
1001 ?” 

B(RAL CHURCH, Quincy, IIl., Robert 
eigs, pastor, held a reception in 
of Gem City students, Sept. 25. 
(NELL CHURCH, Iowa, had a joyful 
ept. 14, holding a formal recognition 
for its new pastor, Rev. H. C. Rice 
and visiting ministers participated. 
CLARENCE Frank Hii of Pough- 
, N. Y., devotes a series of sermons 
lernism, fundamentalism and evolu- 


Ist BuiLpers, an organization of 
men in the First church, Joliet, III, 
conference with Pastor Raymond S. 
n about reasons why men do not at- 
turch more generally, and appointed 
uittee to cooperate with him in mak- 
gested changes in the services. 


ARY cHURCH, Norristown, Pa., held 
i-coming Sept. 13. On the previous 
iday evening the people surprised 
itor by bringing in “baskets and 
"of flowers. 

‘HE Crow INDIAN ASSOCIATION in 
la, the meetings ended in a revival 


First CHURCH, Elgin, IIL, is experiencing 
marked success in finance with the use of 
the Agar plan. With the first year of the 
plan not yet half completed, it has secured 
pledges from 75 per cent of its member- 
ship with about 100 additional from non- 
members. During the first quarter, nearly 
60 per cent of those pledging paid their 
pledges in full. The average income for 
the first four months during the summer 
slump period has averaged $2300 per month 
which is 85 per cent of the full budget re- 
quirements. In addition to the budget 
the church is rapidly completing payment 
for its new organ. All contributions are 
strictly personal gifts, no other means 
for raising money being employed. 

THE NEW BIBLE SCHOOL quarters of First 
church, McKeesport, Pa. Rev. P. H. 
Lynch, pastor, have been completed and 
dedicated. 

At CanonspurG, Pa., Rev. J. W. Parker, 
pastor, the work is growing. Sunday 
school attendance is building up. The 
building is undergoing improvement at the 
hands of painters and decorators. Special 
meetings will open Nov. 1, with preaching 
by the pastor. 

Rev. E. G. Zwayver reports increas ng 


Listening In 
By Barsara M. Hopss 
OMETIMES when lying here 
in bed all twisted up with pain, 
The most unearthly, dreadful 
thoughts come surging 
through my brain. 
It seems to me that I’m bereft of 
all I once held dear 
The things of God are not for me 
and help is never near. 
Full well I know God’s promises, 
I’ve read them o’er and o’er. 
And I can quote them line for line, 
so rich in Bible lore, 
But when the pain is raging hard 
fears come in wild array, 
I cannot grasp the things of God, 
I do not want to pray. 
But when the Sunday morning 
comes all quiet as can be 
Then through my little one-tube 
set God comes and_ speaks 
to me, 

And this is what I hear him say 
when I am all tuned in: 

“OQ he hath not rewarded us ac- 
cording to our sin, 

For like a father pitieth so God 
our weakness knows, 

His grace is free and fathomless, 
his heart with love o’erflows, 

And when mid life’s uncertainties 
the darkness presses near, 

Tiere’s one thing sure that God is 
good, and what then shall I 
fear?” 

The chorus choir sings through to 
me in beautiful refrain, 

While I with joy listen in and hum 
words back again, 

And when the congregation sings 
in cadence full and free, 

I join with them and hold secure 

“God’s hand that leadeth me.” 
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congregations at Leechburg, Pa. A con- 
test has been launched in the Bible school. 

Rev. anp Mrs. D. Gustarson and chil- 
dren and Miss Mary I. Jones have spent 
the summer months in their station, 
Huchow, Chekiang, China. They report 
that conditions have been practically nor- 
mal, for the better elements in the city 
recognized foreign missionaries and foreign 
governments are not one and the same 
thing. Even itineration in the rural dis- 
tricts has been attended with no untoward 
incidents. Western Christians may well 
ponder the question: Why have riots and 
anti-foreign outbreaks taken place chiefly 
in the cities which have foreign conces- 
sions ? 


Mrs. Joe J. Payne, the wife of the cow- 
boy evangelist, was called to her heavenly 
home on Friday, Sept. 4. 


Rev. S. W. Powett has remained in his 
pulpit in the First church, Anderson, Ind., 
during the summer. The church adopted 
the slogan at the beginning of the sum- 
mer, “No summer sag”. The response has 
been remarkable. The church has had the 
greatest summer crowds in its history, be- 
ing well filled on the hottest Sundays. New 
members have been received every week. 


Rev. Wm. S. Drxon, of Wheaton, IIL, 


The Baptist 


Chicago, Ill., October 3, 1925 


Vol. VI No. 35 


Tue Baptist ig published every Saturday by the 
Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; church 
clubs equal to 10 per cent of church membership, 
$2.00; single copies, 10 cents. In foreign coun- 
tries, postage $1.04 extra; in Canada 52 cents. 
Change of address: Old and new addresses should 
be in our hands two weeks before a change goes 
into effect. Give key number as it appears on label. 
Remittances: Should be made payable to THE 
Bartist. Acknowledgment is through change of 
label date. If check on local bank is sent, add 
exchange. 

Renewal notice will be sent previous to date to 
which subscription is paid. Subscriber should send 
in renewal promptly or, if paper is not desired 
send discontinuance order. 

Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full page, $125. No time or space discounts. 
Classified: 6 cents per word. Obituaries: 100 
words free; 4 cents per word for additional; cash 
to accompany order. 

Correspondence should be addressed to THE Bap- 
TIsT, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

No manuscripts returned unless accompanied by 
full return ‘postage. 


Want Ads 


Family with two small children would 
give home and reasonable salary to middle- 
aged woman who is able to help with house 


work. Address Pastor, 3410 Third Ave., 
N. Billings, Mont. 

Wanted—Northern Baptist Convention 
annuals for 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1916, 


1918, 1919. We will appreciate gifts of 
eny of these copies but will be glad to 
pay any reasonable price for them. L. R. 
Elliott, Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Seminary Hill, Texas. 

Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travelers. Near 
White House and Auditorium. 1912 “G" 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


For Your Revival Meetings this fall and 
winter secure the services of EVAN- 
GELIST WM. E. BRIERLEY. Safe and 
sane! With or, without singer! No church 
too large! No church too small! Single or 
union campaigns! Write at once to 3938 
North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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preached in his home church pulpit, on 
Sunday morning, August 19, during the ab- 
sence of his pastor, Rev. Smith Thomas 
Ford, and then assisted in a campaign at 
Auburntown, Tenn. 


Rey. P. J. Vince, pastor of the Russian 
Baptist church, Pittsburgh, reports the bap- 
tism of four new members during the 
summer. 


CueEster H. Loucks, a senior at Newton 
Theological seminary, is serving a little 
church in Battle Lake, Minn., by proxy, 
during the school year. Each week a dif- 
ferent young person will take charge of 
the services, leading in devotions and read- 
ing a sermon sent by Mr. Loucks. 


Rev. C. E. anp Mrs. CHANEY of Burma 
have received a cable of the death of their 
son and only child, Eastman Chaney, who 
died of spinal meningitis in Kansas City, 
Mo., where he lived with an uncle. He 
was fifteen years old and had just finished 
the second year of high school. Such is 
missionary sacrifice. 


Tue Rev. Joun M. Currie of Massa- 
chusetts has accepted the position of di- 
rector of evangelism for Western Wash- 
ington, as a joint employe of the conven- 
tion and the Home Mission society. Mr. 
Currie is well known in the central and 
eastern states, for his service as evangelist 
and pastor, and comes directly from a six 
years’ pastorate in Melrose Heights. Mass. 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 


ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 


Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


Obituary 


On Sunday, July 12, 1925, in Oakland, 
Calif., Rev. Edward Richards passed to his 
reward. Mr. Richards was born in Eng- 
land, and ministered for a number of years 
in New Zealand. With Mrs. Richards and 
two sons, who survive him, he moved to 
California in 1995. He was pastor in that 
state until compelled by failing health to 
retire. He sought widespread cooperation 
in Christian work, and gave himself un- 
stintingly to extend the kingdom of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. His was a friendly min- 
istry. The Baptist church in Monterey 
stands as a memorial to his untiring’ zeal 
an! loyalty to Christ. 


An Appreciation 


Henry Harrison Twining, a deacon in 
First Baptist church, Ottawa, Kans., for the 
last fifteen years, was suddenly called to 
his heavenly home by death due _ to 
apoplexy, Aug. 6, 1925, in his eighty-fifth 
year. 

Born near Buffalo, N. Y., he moved with 
his father’s family to Waterloo, Wis., when 
four years old. While yet in his teens 
the Civil War broke out. Enlisting at his 
country’s call, he served over four years 
in the Bleventh Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry. Discharged October, 1865. Bap- 
tized into the membership of the Marshall 
Baptist church, near his home, by Pastor 
J. J. McIntyre. Married Nov. 14, 1865, by 
fame pastor to Miss Harriet E. Miller. 
This companionship lacked only three 
months of lasting sixty years. Twenty 
were spent in Iowa, where five children 
came to bless their home—one daughter, 
now Mrs. Addie L. Deering of Clements, 
Kans.; four sons—Burton M., Ralph Vises 
Ernest C., and Earl P. Five years were 
spent in Arkansas where Earl, three years 
old, was taken from the home “safe in the 
arms of Jesus.” 

In 1891 the family moved to Chase 
county, Kansas, making their home there 
twenty years. They were largely instru- 
mental in organizing the Cedar Valley Bap- 
tist church, securing a property of five 
acres and building a church and parsonage. 
In 1910 the father and mother moved to 
Ottawa. 

Since early manhood Mr. Twining was 
active in Sunday-school work. He taught 
his class his last Sunday on earth. 

For fifty years he was a deacon in 
Parkersburg, Iowa, Cedar Valley and Otta- 
wa, Kans. Attended the last deacons’ 
meeting before called from service. On 
his last day he attended Kansas assembly. 

The funeral was in the First Baptist 


church. Because of the absence of the 
pastor, W. A. Elliott, Dr. W. P. Behan 
officiated. Surrounled by a wealth of 


beautiful flowers, the casket was draped 
with our country’s flag. Twenty-five vete- 
rans of the Civil War attended in a body. 
Forty relatives and friends came from a 
distance and many Ottawa friends attended 
the service. Six grandsons acted as pall- 
bearers. His earthly body was laid to 
rest in Highland cemetery to await the 
resurrection morning. 


The Lone Star Fund 
By O. H. Sisson 

In Arizona there is a Mexican woman 
who, out of her penury, gives money to 
Baptist missions. She faced the present 
crisis of cutting off two whole fields of 
twenty stations. She realized what some 
of her sisters do not understand; that 
cutting off one station may involve as 
many as 200 churches and over 2000 
pupils who study in English, also many 
more pupils who receive the word of 
God in the vernacular. When she 
thought of multiplying these cuts by 
twenty she went on her knees before 
God and came away resolved to give, not 
sacrificially—she has been doing that for 
years but in an abandoned way. A new 
joy was hers; a new happiness filled 
her soul and she came to the writer 
quoting promise passages from the 
Scripture. Her southern temperament 
was lighted by spiritual fires. 

In 1853 one humble Baptist preacher 
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collaborated with S. F. Smith in say 
the convention from the fatal mistak¢ 
retrenchment and cutting off the L. 
Star mission. Out of his meager sal 
of $200 he gave $50 and wrote a le, 
that was read with Smith’s hy 
“Shine on Lone Star.” Isn’t it a gri 
and glorious privilege now, seventy-{ 
years later, for descendants. of S, 
Smith and the humble New Engl; 
preacher to sacrifice together with M 
ican Baptists, Indian Baptists and B 
tists of southern and northern Ey 
pean extraction who say we shall | 
under God, retrench on foreign fiel, 
We will pray, we will work, we ) 
give. | 

Sacrifice like this will soon ma 
that of the blind Telugu beggar won 
at Kurnool, of the Lone Star miss. 
field, who has an income of 16 cent 
month but joyfully tithes. | 

If we save another Lone Star fielc 
is reasonable to expect that the bl 
beggar will have many spiritual d 
cendants. It is squarely up to us 
pray for, work for, and give to the Ix 
Star fund! 


The Saving Sense 


Minister’s Wife—Wake up! Th 
are burglars in the house. 
Minister—Well, what of it? Let th 


find out their mistake themselves—Voro 
Globe. 


} 


Jean entered a butcher’s shop ina 
tle town in Scotland and demanded 
see a sheep’s head. 

“Is it English?” she asked when ¢ 
was shown her. 

“No, lass, it’s Scotch,” replied ~ 
butcher. 

“Then it'll no do,” said Jean. “M 
tress is English and she said I was 
be sure and bring English meat.” | 

“Here, Jock!” said the butcher, to 
ing the sheep’s head over to his assista| 
“take the brains out of that, will yo 


—Vancouver Province. 
———— | 

A contributor to Hit or Miss, Chic 
Daily News, writes: As an advocate 
commercial candor, you will doubtl 
indorse the literary style of the conc 
which concludes its letter soliciting 4 
ness as follows: “Assuring you # 
all orders are promptly executed, a 
trusting you are the same, we rema 
eticas 


“Mr. Chairman,” said the speaker, 
have been on my feet for ten minut 
but there are so many interruptions tl 

. ” 
I can scarcely hear myself speaking. 

“Cheer up,” said a voice; “you al 

missin’ much.” 


An old lady, leaving church after 
service which had been attended by 
crowded congregation, was heard to sé 
“If everybody else would only do as 
do, and stay quietly in their seats | 
everyone else has gone out, there wot 
not be such a crush at the doors. 
Girls World. i 


. 
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EA Folks, Facts and Opinion 


(Continued from page 1043) 


shland Avenue church, Toledo, is 
niged in a campaign to increase its 
“ndance at Sunday-school to an aver- 
s of 500. The present average is a 
+: more than half that number. 
‘etroit had twenty years ago seven- 
« Baptist churches. Now it has 100. 
ithe present number forty-five are 
te and fifty negro. Five are missions. 
h present membership of the white 
vches is 15,000, and of the negro 
vches 20,000. 

Infield college has added to its fac- 
Suaene S. Jensen, A. B., A. M., pro- 
sr of education; William J. Jerome, 
ie A. M., professor of political and 
yal science, and William C Gregory, 
.5., acting professor of chemistry. 
‘1e Foreign Mission society has re- 
aly issued an attractive new pamphlet 
led, “Safe Investments That Guar- 
ve Income Throughout Life,” featur- 
@he annuity plan. This gives a com- 
‘ensive survey of the entire plan, 
it rate tables of payments and other 
aires of interest to those seeking an 
sted income for life. Copies of this 
uphlet will be sent to any address, 
eof charge, upon request. Write to 
me Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 
ifi Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Eshop Thomas Nicholson, president 
ie Anti-saloon lergue; F. Scott Mc- 
rie, its general superintendent; Dr. 
oard H. Russell, its founder, and 
‘ane B. Wheeler, its general counsel, 
ment thus on the report of the Fed- 
a Council of Churches on the prohi- 
lin experiment: “The report of the 
uches contains many facts which will 
aenge the friends of the eighteenth 
nidment to action. There is nothing 
ie report which justifies the use 
nih the opponents of prohibition are 
alng of it to bolster their claim that 
Obition is a failure. The report it- 
{hows that prohibition has improved 
mitions when contrasted with the 
steriod. The conditions in 1924, com- 
rl with some other dry year, show 
5s im some respects and gains in 
his. But when any dry year is com- 
ml with any wet year, allowing for 
lation increases the advantages of 
© bition are clear. Prohibition is not 
qired to beat its own record. It does, 
Mver, beat the best records of the li- 
Bs period. The tendency of the re- 
‘is to underestimate its benefits 
verestimate its weaknesses. Wher- 
tthere is a partial failure in law en- 
ement, with accompanying bad re- 
tit simply proves the necessity for 
ils of prohibition to redouble their 
S to enforce the law. This league 
tow under good headway a joint 
fam of its national and state or- 
lations, effectively to back up all of- 
from the president to constable, in 
‘ enforcement of the law. The 
¥s national convention in Chicago 
vember has been called to perfect 
roclaim this program to the coun- 


Messrs. Mark Bloman, H. W. Snouse 
and John H. Chapman of Illinois, of- 
ficers of the laymen’s organization of 
Illinois, are urging the Baptist church 
of the state to send from ten to twenty- 
five delegates each to the state conven- 
tion to be held at Benton, Oct. 19-22, 
and to pay the expenses of their respect- 
ive delegations. 


The International Union of Gospel 
Missions will hold an all-day conference 
at the Moody Bible institute, Oct. 14. In 
the morning and afternoon there will be 
conferences of ministers, gospel and 
social welfare workers, and the speakers 
for the day—John Callahan, former insti- 
tute student, chaplain of the Tombs 
prison, New York; Peter MacFarlane, 
superintendent of the Union Gospel mis- 
sion, St. Paul; Fred Becker, superintend- 
ent of the City Rescue mission, Milwau- 
kee; Peter Quartel, singer. 

Christian students of North China as- 
sembled in conference June 30, appealed 
to the Christian students of the world, 
“To use all legitimate means to rouse 
public opinion and to influence the gov- 
ernmental policies of their respective 
countries toward China so that treaties 
unjust to her national aspirations and 
detrimental to her national development 
may be removed; and to cooperate in a 
united effort to exalt the leadership of 
Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, in 
international and interracial readjust- 
ments so that righteousness and human 
brotherhood may be speedily realized 
on earth.” 


Mr. Harry S. Myers reports that more 
than one million people saw and heard 
the Baptist mission message through 
moving pictures and stereopticon lec- 
tures in the last fiscal year. The mails 
indicate increasing requests for visual 
materials. A trustee of a church which 
gives more than three times as much for 
Baptist missions as it did in 919 says 
that the great increase is due in large 
measure to the increased use of stere- 
opticon lectures extending over the last 
eight years. Send to any state conven- 
tion office or stereopticon depository for 
information. 

Among new appointments announced 
at the University of Chicago are those 
of Dr. George M. Curtis and Lester 
R. Dragstedt to be associate professors 
of surgery, and Junius C. Gregory to 
be assistant clinical professor (military 
medicine) in Rush Medical college. 
Floyd House has been appointed as- 
sistant professor in the department of 
sociology, Dr. C. Philip Miller of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search assistant professor of medicine, 
and Chester M. Van Allen assistant 
professor of surgery. There are also 
announced the following appointments 
to instructorships: Eugene N. Ander- 
son in history, Raymond W. Barnard in 
mathematics, G. N. Dack in hygiene and 
bacteriology, Alfred Paul Dorjalin in 
Greek, William Thomas Hutchinson in 
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chemistry, Edward F. Rothschild in art, 
W. B. Sanders in social service admin- 
istration, W. H. Sheldon in psychology, 
James R. Jackson in political economy, 
and B. M. Squires lecturer in political 
economy. Deans in the colleges have 
been appointed as follows: Chauncey S. 
Boucher of the department of history, 
Adaline Link of the department of 
chemistry, and Paul MacClintock of 
the department of geology. Mack Evans, 
formerly of Knox college, has been 
appointed organist and choir leader. 
(Continued on page 1070) 


People Who Are 
Sixty Years Old 


To people who were born in 1865 the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society would pay you a guaranteed 
annual income of 7 per cent for life 
in return for a gift of any amount on 
the annuity plan. 


To those born in any other year the 
rate of income would vary according- 
ly, ranging from 4 to 9 per cent on 
single life annuitants and from 4 to 
8.3 per cent on annuity agreements 
covering two lives. 


Write today to Home Secretary P. 
H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for complete information. All 
correspondence will be treated in 
strictest confidence. 


Such a gift would enable you to 
furnish support to world evangeliza- 
tion and at the same time would 
bring you an assured income as long 
as you live. This arrangement is of 
special interest to those desiring to 
give but who require an income in 
the meantime because of financial 
needs. After your death the net re- 
maining principal would be immedi- 
ately released for the work of the 
Society. 

Here is a unique opportunity for 
making a gift, large or small, and 
receiving in return an annual income 
as long as you live. Many annuitants 
have been so pleased with this plan 
that they have made similar gifts in 
later years. 


American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 


Have you made your will? 
Read it again and see that 
the full corporate legal name 
of the Society is written as 
above. 


history, Ida Kraus in DhYSiOlOGiCA | gS 
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Messenger’s Scripture 


TEXT CALENDAR 


i 
and new line of 


Pgh, SACRED WALL 


oe | 
AM WITH 

YOU 
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Make Money for Your Church 
Any live organization in yourChurchcanquickly 
and easily raise from $50 to $500 selling Messen- 
ger’s 1926 Scripture Text Calendars and Sacred 
Wall Mottos. Churches the country over have 
for years been writing pledges and raising funds 
for various uses by selling the beautiful Text 
Calendars. Now we have added an entirely new 
line of 29 handsome Art Velvet Sacred Wall 
Mottos which readily sell in virtually every 
Christian Home. ba 
Plans Endorsed By Ministers 
Ministers, church societies and classes everywhere en- 
dorseand praiseour successful plans as dignified methods 
of raising money for the Church. 
Write your own publishing house today for 
lans and prices boar erat ate 1926 Scripture Text 
cre a. is = 
alendars ood ENGER PUBLISHING CO. 
5932-44 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, Dllinois 


[ee 


aunt 


Pews*PulpitseChancel PurnitureesS 
Sunday School Seating, 


| Almerican Seating Qompany 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
aa church furniture factory. 
' Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Chur 
Furniture Company, Wat- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


eo iua 


For your Church, School or Society (guy 
Sell Bylund Bros’. Assortment of Famous Candies / 


No Money in Advance --- Pay Within 30 Days 


Thousands of Churches, Schools and Societies have made big profits by using our plan: 
Na exppetiesiec ga nsedeane 7 MANET rohan 2eEor ordnd’s 1G001 


Prompt shipment made from New York and Chicago Stocks. 40 different items to choose 
from. Send for Catalog and Samples. When you write give name of church, school or 
society. All shipments guarant Candy can be returned if not satisfactory. 


Bylund Bros.Inc- Woolworth B1d¢,N.¥. 
AUTHORIZED LIFE OF 
William Jennings Bryan 


by himself and his wife, Mary Baird Bryan. 
Only book approved by Bryan family. 600 
pages, Fully illustrated. Low price. Lib- 
2ral terms. Credit given. Wonderful op- 
portunity for money making. Act at once. 
Outfit free. 


UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE, Dept. 523, Philadelphia 


MOTH ERS Your Growing Boy or Girl needa 
the truth about self found in 


MABEL A, McKEE’S booklet, 
“THE HEART OF A ROSE”? which 
will be matled dircet to them for 50 cents postpaid 
Solves the problem how to telj it—naturally. helpfully, truly, 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE BAPTI§ 


A Protestant Awakening in France 
By M. E. McIntosH 


The. French themselves- are me 
grateful to the sustaining societies | 
other countries which include, in ad) 
tion to the American McAIl associatic 
similar bodies in England, Canada a) 
Scotland, and smaller groups in Holla! 
and Switzerland. ' 


“The Protestants of France are awake 
to the opportunities of evangelization as 
they never have been before,” declared 
Mrs. James C. Colgate, first vice-presi- 
dent of the American McAII association, 
who returned on the “Berengaria” re- 
cently after a six weeks’ trip to France. 
“And since the war, the free-thinkers, 
the professors and teachers who have 
never been closely allied with any re- - 


Before returning to this country, Me 
Colgate discussed her work with Myr, 
T. Herrick, American ambassador |) 


ligious organization have felt the need Paris...In the courseeeti oa conma | 
of God. They are turning to Protes- tion he said for Revere Améan! 
tantism. women have done more towar 

The American McAIll association, in strengthening the good-will betwe, 


which Mrs. Colgate has long been an 
active worker, is one of the sustaining 
societies of the Mission Populaire Evan- 
gelique de France, whose object is to 
bring the gospel to the working classes. 
The association is inter-denominational 
and its object is not to seek converts 
from the Roman church, but to 
strengthen the faith of those who are 
now Protestants and to bring Chris- 
tianity to the unchurched. 


France and the United States than a) 
other agency during or since the wa 


Mrs. Colgate visited nearly all t 
stations of the Mission Populaire and ‘ 
reports that they are an increasingly po| 
erful bulwark of the Protestant cam) 
Many of these stations were built | 
American money and the Salle Cenin| 
in Paris, the largest building of the M) 
sion Populaire, is the gift of Americ. 
friends. | 


| 

Rev. George T. Berry, field secreta 

of the American McAll association, | 

made an interesting report on the reél| 

tion of the McAIl mission to the Fren 
churches. 


“One of the chief objects of my visit,” 
said Mrs. Colgate, “was to form a liason 
American committee of women in Paris. 
This committee, with the assistance of 
the Comite of La Mission Populaire 
Evangelique, to take charge of appoint- 
ing a liason officer who will aid the vis- 
iting Americans to understand the 
strength as well as the problems of the 
French Protestants. This committee is 
now formed and its present acting chair- 
man is Miss Patterson, former president 
of the American women’s club in Paris. 
The Roman Catholic church is so well 
organized that it presents its best front 
to American visitors and I hope that our 
liason committee will help them to 
reach a fair estimate of French Protes- 
tantism.” 


“Not only have the Me?! 
stations from the beginning proved to | 
feeders of the churches, but the eva) 
gelical emphasis which the rank and f| 
of French Protestant pastors got fre 
Dr. Robert McAll meant the soundil| 
of a new note in their own preachir’ 
It is now more than fifty years sin) 
Robert McAIl went to a Paris that w 
still red with the blood spilled in t) 
battles of the Commune, but the eva) 
gelical impulse which he imparted 1| 
mains one of the strongest religio | 
forces at work in France. It is mo. 


than forty years since American wom| 


PASTOR NICK (SEATED, FIRST ON RIGHT) AND HIS FAMILY. MR. NICK IS A VA 
McALL MISSION WORKER, KNOWN IN FRANCE AS THE APOSTLE OF THE NOR 
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| Rae is station WCOY (We Count On You), broad- 

casting from the third floor of the Immanuel Bldg., 
_ office of THE BAPTIST, at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


“Good evening, comrades of the air. Tonight we are 
_to have a little medley of boosts and brickbats. Some of 
_ the boosts are very nice. Some of the brickbats are very 
nice, too—nice and hard with sharp corners. But each 
serves a useful purpose. 


“Boost No. 1 by Pastor Edwin E. Sundt, Willington, 
_Conn.: ‘There are five weekly journals of religion coming 
into my study. But I treasure THE BAPTIST and be- 
lieve it has improved tremendously in the last six months.’ 


“Boost No. 2 by Myra L. Shattuck, Norwich, N. Y.: 
‘I was interested in your editorial giving the different 
kinds of Baptists. One of my ancestors was a deacon in 
the Wood River Six Principle Baptist church in Rhode 
Island. THE BAPTIST is increasingly valuable not only 
) as a denominational paper but asa weekly newspaper.’ 


| “Brickbat No. 1 is from cultured New England: ‘If 
our official organ, THE BAPTIST, is going to stand for 
| “Facts and Fellowship,” why do you at this critical time 
_ publish such articles as “Evolution and the Fall of Man,” 
by F. C. Spurr? Spurr’s articles are getting on my nerves. 
Such discussions promote controversy and bitterness.’ 

(N. B.—‘I am enjoying immensely the articles by 
Spurr.’—Pastor Kilburn K. Holt, Hyannis, Mass. 

s ‘The articles by Spurr now running have already re- 
peed my subscription.’—Pastor Walter I. Fowle, Greeley, 
- Colo. 
: ‘I am enjoying the articles by Spurr, especially the 
_ sixth, seventh and eighth installments.’— Pastor W. I. 
| Barnholth, Girard, O. 

i We have scores of letters on file from every part of 
)the Northern Baptist Convention expressing high appre- 
_ ciation of Doctor Spurr’s series of articles. Brickbat No 
1 is the first and only kick. Funny, isn’t it?) 

i “Boost No. 3 by President J. M. Coon, Sioux Falls, 
president of the South Dakota Baptist Convention: ‘We 
“are going to make a special effort to promote the circula- 
_tion of THE BAPTIST in our state convention this year. 
You are putting out a mighty fine magazine. I have en- 
sjoyed the editorials immensely and I want to promote it 
vas hard as possible.’ Mr. Coon is an attorney. 

“Brickbat No. 2 from somewhere east of Chicago: 


‘Stop it. For the first time in my life I will be without 
a denominational paper in my home. But for sheer un- 
interestingness—nothing can equal THE BAPTIST. Now 
and again a sparkle creeps in, but boredom hangs over it 
all as a pall. The paper is impossible. Stop it.’ We did. 
For this was more than a brickbat—it was a whole brick 
wall that toppled over on us. We cannot tell it all. It is 
too painful. 

“Boost No. 4 from Rev. B. K. Dye, Dawson, New 
Mexico: ‘That writeup of Geo. Palmer is done in fine 
style. His stand on liquor and tobacco just suits wife and 
me, O. K. May his tribe increase. We could not be con- 
tented without the weekly visits of THE BAPTIST. We 
always read the editorials and notes on the Sunday-school 
lesson. And we also pray for our editor.’ 

“Boost No. 5 from Pastor C. E. Riddington, Iowa: 
“We are starting a newsstand in the vestibule of our church. 
We want to give our parishioners. a chance to purchase 
good religious periodicals. We want THE BAPTIST 
among our wares. Please put us on your list for six copies 
a week.’ Fine idea, isn’t it? : 

“Boost No. 6 from a pastor in Pennsylvania: ‘Very 
few of our people take the denominational paper. I want 
to try an experiment. I would like to have the paper sent 
into seventy-five homes for three months, and then make 
a canvass for subscriptions. I believe that after reading 
it three months many would subscribe for it.’ So do we. 
Pennsylvania’s people know a good thing when they see it. 

“Boost No. 7 from a chaplain of a state reformatory: 
‘I am the chaplain of this reformatory. We have about 
500 young men of whom eighty-eight are Baptists. I am 
sure the boys would read THE BAPTIST and profit 
thereby. Our Bible class is being supplied with lesson 
materials by the American Baptist Publication Society. 
We would like to be included in any grant of copies of 
THE BAPTIST. Even a few copies would help.’ We had 
just one dollar in our fund for free copies to such institu- 
tions. Maybe some of our WCOY friends would like to 
send in special offerings to send THE BAPTIST to these 
reformatories and penitentiaries. 

“The office boy says THE BAPTIST has won this 
game by a score of seven boosts to two brickbats, and he 
considers the victory due to our friends who are rooting 
for the paper. 

“WCOY now signs off. If the paper pleases you, tell 
others; if not, tell us. Good night.” 


‘irious denominations first associated 
fselves in friendship to aid their 
‘uch Protestant brethren and they 
performed a service the importance 
vhich has been gratefully acknowl- 
éd, even by the French government. 
@ truth is that without support from 
ide of France, especially from Amer- 
La Mission Populaire Evangelique 
d cease‘to function. 

he French Protestant pastors had 
years ago, and they have today, on 
hands a home-mission problem to 
4 their own -resources are utterly 
fquate.” writes Mr. Berry. “The 
ly political blight of clericalism 
st which the Commune of 1871 was 
fessed outbreak was under the third 
blic largely checked only to break 
gain in the Dreyfus incident, the 
ton to which was the abrogation of 
oncordat of Napoleon I and the 
ete severing of church and state. 
ng this period free thought and 
Jism made rapid strides and kept in 
uance the challenge with which 
pr McAll had been confronted, the 
nge, namely, to recover and to 
Bain in the souls of men, a living 
in a living God. 

Be Great War has left a trail of cyni- 
Macross the entire land. It is safely 
Mi the figures to say that 75 per cent 
| French people of today have only 


a most superficial interest in the Roman 
Catholic church, while many of the peo- 
ple have no interest at all. To preserve 
France to Christianity, and Christianity 
to France, would seem to be the sum- 
mons to Protestantism, one of the great- 
est summons of all Christian history. 

“The question, ‘To what extent do the 
French pastors and laymen support the 
McAll stations?’ can be answered by 
saying that they give themselves. Since 
the war not a few pastors have been 
obliged to leave the ministry in order 
to support their families, so inadequa-e 
are their salaries. Even a member of the 
Paris McAll committee, the pastor of a 
prominent Paris church, because he has 
four or five children whom he natur- 
ally wishes to educate, is obliged to 
spend five mornings of each week as 
clerk in a counting room in order to 
make ends meet. 

“The most alert and industrious of the 
workmen of Paris are today seeking to 
better their home conditions by moving 
out of the congested tenements into the 
broader spaces beyond the walls. There 
they are setting up communal, not to 
say communistic, institutions for them- 
selves and their children. The church, 
of whatever creed or name, holds no at- 
traction for them. It is ours to follow 
them that their idealism may be stabil- 
ized and their future made secure.” 


Insurance At Cost 


SAVE 10% TO 30% 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE: 


LIGHTNING Fire and Theft 
TORNADO Saige alee e 
WINDSTORM y g 


Collision 


No assessments; easy payments. Same man- 
agement (over 25 years) as the National 
Mutual Church Insurance Company. Address: 


Mutual Insurance Corporation 
Henry P. Magill, Manager, 
108 South LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 


Financial Problems 
of Churches, Colleges 
and Hospitals 
Gan be solved -Set us prove it 


The services of our skilled 
Christian Staff are available- 
Submit your problems to us 


THE HEWITT COMPANY 


| Tribune Tower + Chicago 
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Vivid with meani 
throughout the {ages 


Sweet and precious are the memories 
evoked by the rich mellow tones Af 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


Surring the innermost depths gf human 
emotions these Golden Voiceéd Chimes 
exert a powerful influence for good 
throughout the community, thus making 
them, indeed, the memorial sublime. 


Deagan T ower Chimes are played by the dranist from 
electric keyboard. Standard sets $5,000 . $10,000. 


J.C. Deagan) Inc. 


Establithed 1880 
163 Deagan Building, Chicago, Il. 


Pony 7 WS Belfry Plans 

re mri wD When bid or remod- 
c , TM VT TT HT | » eling your chiirch make 

y a , TU WB mp sure that the})belfry pro- 


vides for chfmes. We 
gladly co-opgrate so that 
if chimesZare offered as 
a memrial they can be 
regdfly installed. 


other publishers, the outstanding hymns 
of the church bearing on each subject. 


‘These are in MAGNIFICAT. 


Mr. Superintendent ! 


Buy “ Magnificat’ for your Sunday School and your 
**musical”? troubles are at an end. The “New 
Idea,” found only in ‘‘ Magnificat,’”’ the “‘ Orders of 
Worship,” complete with music, the 21 departments, 
the orchestration (rr instruments), and the unequalled 
collection of Songs, Hymns, and Special Selections, 
provide a storehouse of treasures. Send for a return- 
able copy and examine it. {30.00, $35.00, $40.00, 
$45.00, according to binding. 


HALL-MACK CO., 2Ist and Arch Sts,, Philadelphia 


yA bas OF CONTENTS 
in each of which are beautiful new Sunday 
School Songs, successful copyrights of 


Van Duzen Bells 


Sormerly Van Duzen & Tifé 


Guaranteed Genuine Beli Metal |' 


Bells made of Copper and Tia, 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 
The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS— PEALS 


BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 4 


PARISH PAPERS 


~~] Any church, school or class can 
@q| Publish a parish paper by using our 
Wi] Co-operative plan. A parish paper 
j/ fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work. 
\ Free Samples and Particulars. 
> | Our plan provides a paper for your 
C <4 iii church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


(Continued from page 1067) 


Religion by correspondence is the sal- 
vation of the church in rural and out- 
lying communities, in the opinion of 
Miss Vera Noyes, director of religious 
education of the Episcopal church in 
Chicago.. Miss Noyes has worked out 
an extensive system of giving religious 
instruction through the mails for church- 
men in suburban and rural sections out- 
side of Chicago. “Modern conveniences 
such as the automobile have doomed the 
rural church as an institution,” says 
Miss Noyes. “We must find other means 
for reaching the country and rural 
folk who are not touched by city and 
town churches. Many have acclaimed 
the radio as the solution. This may be 
a help in religious instruction for adults, 


but it does not reach the child. The 
correspondence school method seems 
more logical and satisfactory.” Under 


the plan developed Miss Noyes said re- 
ligious instruction lessons are prepared 
in appealing style and sent by mail to 
the child in weekly installments. Older 
children are asked to answer questions 
and write statements along religious 
lines. Personal contacts with the child- 
ren are brought about whenever possi- 


ble. 


At the formal opening of the Kala- 
mazoo college year, Sept. 16, the follow- 
ing new members of the faculty made 
their first appearance before the stu- 
dents: J. W. Hornbeck, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of mathematics and physics, a 
graduate of Illinois Wesleyan univer- 
sity and of the University of Illinois, and 
a former professor at Carleton college; 
Luike J. Hemmes, Ph. D., instructor in 
German and philosophy, a graduate of 
Rochester Theological seminary and the 
University of Rochester and University 
of Chicago, and former professor at 
Brandon college and at the University 
of Dubuque, Iowa; Miss Jean P. Betts, 
A. M., instructor in English, a gradu- 
ate of Milwaukee-Downer college and of 
the University of Chicago; Mrs. Barbara 
Mead of Eaton Rapids, matron of Mary 
Trowbridge dormitory. 


Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan., is 
in the midst of a campaign to raise 
$800,000 for the strengthening and en- 
largement of its endowment and equip- 
ment. The state convention of Kansas 
is behind the institution in this laudable 
effort to put the college on a broad 
and permanent foundation. W. C. Cole- 
man, a resident of Wichita, Kan., and 
vice-president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention has made a pledge to this 
found of $50,000. Another friend of the 
university has pledged $10,000, the 
faculty and students have subscribed 
$30,000 and it is fully expected that the 
city of Ottawa and Franklin county in 
which it is situated will give $70,000. 
This is a remarkable beginning, but of 
course it is far from the goal of $800,000. 
Ottawa is one of our very best Baptist 
colleges. It is listed by the North Cen- 
tral Association as a class A college, but 
if this classification is to be maintained 

(Continued on page 1072) 
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Editor’s Notes on the Lesson. 
for Oct. 11 


PAUL IN CORINTH | 
Lesson Text: Acts 18:1-11. Golden Text 
Acts 18:9 


From Athens to Corinth is only fifty 
miles west by way of distance, but by 
way of difference in culture the distance | 


was infinitely greater. 
Corinth 
Corinth was the cesspool of Greek 
civilization. It was the great commer. 
cial and industrial center of that par} 
of the world. Into this vortex poured all. 
the scum of the earth. Here were found! 
the riff-raff, the criminal, the ignorant, 
the slave. Paul gives a list in his first 
letter to the Corinthians. Fornicators, 
idolaters, adulterers, sodomites, thieves, 
drunkards, extortioners. It was into. 
this maelstrom Paul was cast when he! 
left Athens. No wonder he was discour-. 
aged. Materialism with all its physical 
excesses met him at every turn. He had 
seen the failure of intellectualism to lift. 
the people out of their sins in Athens.| 
Now he witnesses the more serious fail-. 
ure of materialism to save the people! 
of Corinth from degeneracy. For a time! 
it seemed as though he could not make! 
a dent in the indifference of the people to 
his message. He tried the synagogue 
first as was his custom because the Jew 
had some preparation for his approach, 
But when the Jew refused his message | 
he turned to the Gentile in sheer des- 
peration. Like his Master he was learn- 
ing that they that are whole do not need 
a physician but they that are sick. In| 
Corinth Paul found the apparently incur 
ables sodden with lust and liquor and’ 
lost to all hope of redemption, and he 
was blue. But the Lord spoke to his soul’ 
at the zero hour. “Be not afraid, but. 
speak and hold not thy peace, for I am! 
with thee, and no man shall set on thee’ 
to harm thee; for I have much people in| 
this city.” This was the signal for a new! 
grip on the situation which continued 
for a year and a half. 
Church q 
After leaving Corinth Paul had ocea- 
sion to write letters to the church at 
Corinth, two of which are preserved for, 
us in the New Testament.: It was the 
custom of Paul to plant a Christi 
church in almost every town he visite 
Corinth was no exception. Planting 
church in Corinth was like planting @ 
garden in a swamp. The church tha 
Paul planted in Corinth was the very 
antithesis of all the social institut 
that existed in the city. The syna 
was like it in form but not in sp! 
Paul cherished wonderful ideals of t 
church in Corinth. He told them 
were called to be saints. When one cof 
pares the ideals Paul cherished for 
church with the actual conditions 
the letters reveal existed in the c 
he is deeply impressed with th 
bounded faith of the great apos 
the possibilities of mankind und 
molding influence of the grace of | 
The church which Paul planted we 
democracy and not an episcopacy, 41 
public and not a kingdom, a sp 
organism and not a mechanical or 
ization. 
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.Iternative preposition 

—'reposition of direction 

=ixclamation of surprise 

me of the towns of Benjamin (I Chr. 8:12) 31—Prefix meaning again 

~limself 32—Upon 

“pon 34—-Peace, respite (Ps, 55:6) 

ist book of the Old Testament (abbr.) 

lace where chapters 

od’s orders given to Moses (Ex. 24:12) 

rder to depart (Matt. 8:9) journeys 

o mend, to make a garment (Ec. 3:7) 

>penings in the wall of a city (Rev. 21:25) 
ixth letter of Hebrew alphabet 
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© 1925 rue J.c.w. co. .How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (25) 


d To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. The first letter of each word is 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


HORIZONTAL 23—Anger 
24—And (Latin) 
‘or example (abbr. for Latin term) o5eeRenold! 


26—Minerals in crude form 


29—Murdered, killed (Acts 5:30) 


40-—A vessel (Ex. 25:31) 
41—Son of Noah (Gen. 9:22) 
43—Killed, butchered (Isa, 26:21) 
45—Affirmative 

47—Within 

48—In the midst of 

49—Perform 


52—A Greek letter 
53—For example (abbr.) 
55—The commandments 
56—Road (abbr.) 
57—Edition (abbr ) 


58-—Thus 
59—Upon 

VERTICAL 
1—To go within (Ps. 100:4) 
2—Proceed 


(Ps. 9:19) 
4—To tell a story 


with (plural) 
6—Upon 
7—I exist 
8—Sarah’s handmaid (Gen. 16) 
9—A fertile spot in a dessert 
18—Is fond of; attribute of God 
16—Place where 
19—What a spider weaves (Isa. 59:5) 
20—First book of the Bible 
21—The king who built the temple 


27—Skeleton formation of the body (Job 19:20) 


36—Only book of the Old Testament with nine 


39—Continent on which St. Paul made many 


50—A sea named from the color of its banks 


3—Exclamation of ‘desire (modern spelling) 


5—What Jesus wiped the feet of the disciples 
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22—An oath, a promise (Ps. 76-11) 

28—Metals in crude form (plural) 

30—Enough (old spelling) 

33—Place from which gold came (I Chr. 29:4) 

34—An animal the horns of which were used 
as trumpets (Josh. 6:4) 

35—Book of Jewish religious lore 

36—Remains with, is left (Luke 19:5) 

37—Cunning, deceitful 

38—A workman on the temple (II Kings 22:6) 

42—A town of Judah (Gen. 14:24) 

44--Royal city of Canaanites (Josh. 7:2) 

46—The original Paradise 

51—Doctor of divinity (abbr.) 


52—Myself 
54—Verb of action 
55—Toward 


THE MASTER LIFE 


The Story of Jesus for Today 
W. P. LIVINGSTONE. 


A life of Christ unsurpassed in the realism and 
dramatic power of its vivid story of Jesus’ contacts 
with friends, inquirers and enemies. It makes the 
Master live again. With Map. Net, $2.50 


Paul of Tarsus 
T. R. GLOVER, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 


An essential volume for all who wish to have the 
best possible understanding of the great Apostle to 
the Geutiles, Net, $2.00 


The Mother of Jesus: 


Her Problems and Her Glory 
REV. PROF. A. T. ROBERTSON, 
D.D., LL.D., Litt. D. 


A remarkable study of the mother of Jesus, original 
in its thinking, and full of intense human interest. 


As At The First 


REV. JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D. 


An intensely realistic portrayal of some of the 
principal figures in the early Church, and of their 
conception of loyalty to Christ. Net, $1.25 


Finding God in Books 


REV. WILLIAM L. STIDGER, D.D. 


This new series of “‘dramatic book sermons” will 
be gladly welcomed by the great number of ministers 
who profited by ““There Are Sermons in Books." 

Net, $1.75 


Charles M. Sheldon: 
His Life Story 


The delightfully intimate and inspiring autobiog- 
raphy of the author of “In His Steps.” 
Illustrated. Net, $2.50 


How To Enjoy the Bible 


ANTHONY C. DEANE, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 


The scholarly author reveals the undying charm of 
the Authorized Version, and shows how to read it for 
utmost enjoyment and inspiration. Net, $1.25 


Sermons on Old 


Testament Characters 
C. G. CHAPPELL, D.D. 


Illuminating studies of Old Testament men and 
women by the well-known author of ‘‘Sermons on 
Biblical Characters.”’ Net, $1.60 


The Child in the Temple 


MARION GERARD GOSSELINK. 


; Fifty-two exceptionally fine talks to children, cover- 
ing the entire year, and emphasizing the special days. 
Net, $1.50 


At Your Religious Book Siore 
Pome GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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(Continued from page 1070) ning of the ninety-fourth year of college Oklahoma, Missouri, Wisconsin, Missis 
the institution must have the endow- work. The board of trustees was rep-  sippi, California. Dr. Nathaniel Butle) 


ment and equipment which the present 
campaign for funds is designed to give. 
Dr. J. Erdmann Smith, the president of 
the. university, has made a host of 
friends in Kansas and he fully expects 
to reach the goal of his present ambi- 
tions in due time. 

The opening convocation at Denison 
university Sept. 15, marked the begin- 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY| 


(Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Member of North Central Association 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
Tuition a year $100.00 
Offers Degree of A. B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 


Beautiful campus, modern stone buildings, 
superior equipment, new science hall, new 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Pre-professional courses: medicine, law, 
engineering, journalism, business, agricul- 
ture, education, ministry. 

Special attention to training Christian 
workers, high school teachers, music, home 
economics, physical education. 


For bulletins and other information address 


President Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D. Box 
BB, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas, 


Carleton College 


Donald John Cowling, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 
President 
which 


A school offers exceptionally good 


training in music, the sciences, forensics, 
pedagogics and physical education, 


Its faculty is one that carries on the noble 
traditions of the founders of the college. 
Its students possess spirituality and strength 

of character, 

Its alumni have achieved a high degree of 
intellectual and moral attainment. 

For information, address: Willard W. Bart- 
lett, Assistant to the President, 106 Leigh- 
ton Hall, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota, 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 
4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home Economics, 


Outdoor sports. 9 Buildings. New College Dor- 
mitory. Campus 25 acres. 73d year. 2d semester 
opens January 26, 1926. For catalog address 


Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B. D., Dean 
Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


TUITION AND ROOM RENT FREE. 
Barras, D.D., Treasurer of Student Fund. 


HIGH EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS, 


Session opens September 22, 1925. 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


In the City of Philadelphia 
1812-1814 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


resented by Dr. Millard Brelsford, who 
gave the opening address. Dean Bunyan 
Spencer was presented as appointed by 
the board to be the executive officer of 
the college until a new president takes 
office. Dean Abbie Tuller, the newly 
elected head of Shepardson College for 
Women, was introduced and _ spoke 
briefly. The announcement of honors 
conferred at the last commencement and 
the conferring of degrees upon two 
graduates was announced by Secretary 
C. M. Eddy. The enrolment at Denison 
this year passes the one thousand mark 
set by the trustees by nearly 200. The 
equipment of the university is greatly 
overtaxed. There are fifteen new mem- 
bers in the university staff this year. 
The president of the board, Dr. H. F. 
Stilwell, has announced that the trus- 
tees hope to secure a new president by 
the second semester. It is also hoped 
that the building program can go for- 
ward without delay. Two splendid new 
dormitories for women are in use this 
year. The approaches to Swasey chapel 
are now under construction. Every- 
thing points to a most prosperous year. 


The attendance at Frances Shimer 
school is the largest in its history, with 
all four halls of residence filled, and 
enough living off campus refused to fill 
another building. The states repre- 
sented in the student body are Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, 
Washington, Montana, North Dakota, 
Republic of Panama, Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, 


. 


THE BAPTIS 


president of the board of trustees, spok 
at_vespers Sept. 13. Dr. J. M. P. Smit 
speaks Oct. 11. Other out-of-tow 
speakers for Sunday evening are ex 
pected each month through the yea) 
The trustees voted Sept. 14 to get plan 
at once for the new dean’s house. The 
also voted to increase the outlay t 
$25,000, the building to be ready hb 
September, 1926. The new library is t 
be completed before the holidays. 


Denison University 


For Men and Women 


Nearly a century ago far-sighted men of 
faith laid the foundations of Denison. The 
outstanding purpose then was to furnish a 
thorough college course under distinctively 
Christian auspices. That purpose marks the 
character of this Christian college today. 


Leaders for Tomorrow 


have all the advantages of preparatory work 
in Doane Academy, complete musical train-— 
ing in the conservatory and a comprehen-_ 
sive college curriculum, Well regulated 
student activities. Moderate expenses, — 
Wheolesome campus life. i 


For information address | 


Secretary Clarence M. Eddy 
Granville, Ohio, 


Cook Academy 


Fifty-first year. Prepares boys for college or 
business careers. Graduates are successful in 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake region with 
splendid health record. All body-building ath- 
letics. Swimming pool. Christian influence and 
training. Music advantages. For catalog address 


The Principal, Box B, Montour Falls, New York. 


Crozer Theological Seminary _ 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free, 


Scholarships Available for Approved Studenta, 
Seminary Within Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia. 
Seminary’s Relations to University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer of the follow- 


ing courses: 


I.—Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors. 
I1.—Course with special emphasis on Religious Education. 


Degrees of B.D. or A.M. 


I1.—Training for Advanced Scholarship. Graduate Course. 


Degrees of Th.M. or Ph.D. 
Address, 


MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., 


Seminary. Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 
Seminary and University. 


Seminary and University. 


President, 


Chester, Pa. 


If financial assistance is needed write Harry Watson 
Many opportunities for self-help. 


STRONG AND SCHOLARLY FACULTY. 
Schools: SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, including the courses of study usually found in Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION (Religious Pedagogy.). 
OF MISSIONS. SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 


Ten minutes from University of Pennsylvania. 
Write for new bulletin. 
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“The first Baptist church, founded by Roger Williams, A. D., 
1638. The oldest Baptist church in America. The oldest church 
in the state. This meeting house erected A. D. 1775”—thus 


reads the inscription on this meeting house of the First church, 
Providence, R. I. 
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“A Bible in every cell” is the motte 
of the Bible “Societyaeilnc, GiIs0 Swe 
Locust street, Chicago. Its aim is to 
distribute Bibles and sacred music to 
prisons, jails, reformatories and all cor- 
rectional institutions. 


Preparations are on foot for the tenth 
annual meeting of the American Council 
of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, to be 
held in Detroit, Nov. 10-12. Peace and 
security will be the leading topics. Re- 
ports will be presented from the Uni- 
versal Christian Conference on Christian 
Life and Work held in August in Stock- 
holm. Some of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished speakers will occupy the plat- 
form. 


Mr. S. Idel, who has been assisting 
Dr. H. B. Benninghoff in Hoshi-en, the 
Waseda Christian ‘Brotherhood, has re- 
ceived appointment to the position of 
full professor in Waseda university, but 
will continue to assist in the brother- 


hood. Mr. Frank Y. Kanamori now has 
charge of the educational department of 
Hoshi-en, and Mr. K. Buki has been 


chosen to act as pastor of the student 
church. All three are graduates of Wa- 
seda university and all did extensive 
graduate work in the United States. 


The “Baptist Times,” the official organ 
of the denomination in England, is now 
edited by Dr. J. ©. Carlile; one, oi: the 
leading Baptist clergymen of Great 
Britain. Doctor Carlile for more than 
a year and a half has ‘supervised (the 
editing and publishing of the paper in 
connection with his work as pastor, but 
now he accepts the full responsibility 
for the whole task as editor. Under his 


skilful management the paper has shown > 


marked improvement and by the new 
arrangement he will be able still further 
to enrich the contents of a paper that 
is worthy of the great denomination it 
represents. 


Grand Island College, Grand Island, 


Neb., started out on its thirty-third year, 
Sept. 14, with a record-breaking regis- 
tration. The increase is 25 per cent 
over last year. The former students 


returning and the freshman class enter- 
ing found that substantial improvements 
had been made during the summer 
months in the equipment. Phe chemis- 
try department had been enlarged and 
the reading room connected with the 
library amplified. The men’s dormitory 
also showed evidences of improvement. 
Several new members of the faculty ap- 
pear on the roster for the first time— 
F. C. Winship in English, W. A. Knox 
in education, Mrs. F. A. Rush in physical 
education and Myrtle Miller as associate 
in education. Pres. and Mrs. J. M. 
Wells have the hearts of the students, 
the confidence of the Nebraska Baptists 
and the support of a host of friends. 


A huge Koran was sold at auction in 
London recently to an oriental for 200 
pounds. The book is four feet tall, a 
foot thick and has wooden covers. Each 
page contains only ten lines of script, 
which is four inches high. The borders 
are richly illuminated with floral designs. 
The whole book is covered with gold 
brocade. 


A chair of sport has been founded by 
the Leipzig university in Germany, and 
it is to be occupied by Hermann Altrock, 
a physical culturist and a writer along 
subjects pertaining to the building up of 
the body by exercise. The lectures will 
cover chiefly the training and develop- 
ment of the body. Evidently this chair 
of sport is to be a serious matter. 


On the last day of July, the Religious 
Motion Picture foundation, incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New 
York, held its first formal meeting in the 
offices of the Harmon foundation. Mr. 
Wm. E. Harmon is president of the new 
foundation, Mr. George Reid Andrews, 
chairman of the department of educa- 
tional and religious drama of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and formerly secretary of the 
Congregational Educational society, is 
vice-president and general manager. In 
addition to these, the board of directors 
consists of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Dr. 
John F. Finley, Mr. W. Burke Harmon, 
Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay and ex- 
Gov. Carl E. Milliken. The office of the 
new organization is at 105 East 22d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The first two days’ enrolment at the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary | 
at Louisville reached 267 licensed or oF | 
dained ministers and forecasts another | 


record attendance. This is about equal 
to last session’s early registration, when | 
415 matriculated for the entire eight 
months. ! 


A tribal war that has raged inter | 
tently over centuries between the Sioux | 
Indians of South Dakota and the Paw- 
nees of Oklahoma has at last ended. 
peace treaty was signed recently and th 
opposing tribes smoked the pipe of | 
peace at Massacre canyon where in 1873 
the greatest battle in the long feud, 
which almost annihilated the Pawnees | 
and sent them as wanderers throughout | 
the west until they finally settled in 
Oklahoma, was fought. One of the | 
peacemakers in the recent adjustment _ 
was 105 years old. 


The Santa Barbara earthquake, which — 
did great damage to the historic mission, | 
resulted in the restoration to the Fran-— 
ciscan padres of one of the mission's 
treasures, a portrait of St. Francis of | 
Assisi, founder of the Franciscan order 
of monks. When the earth tremor 
rocked the walls of the old monastery 
the painting came crashing to the if | 
In a niche of the walls this painting h 
been lost to sight for years behind - 
of varnish, shellac and other preserva- | 
tives. Inspection proved it worthy of | 
restoration. It has been sent to Los | 
Angeles and Theodore N. Lukits, por- 
trait painter, member of the American 
Federation of Arts, has been engage 
for the task. 
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missions in the United States, held 
annual session in Milwaukee, Wis., A 
The place of the meeting 
Christ Polish Baptist church of that ¢ 
The reports of the churches and 
sions showed a substantial and enco 
aging increase in membership and fi 
cial contributions. The conferet 
stressed the need of strengthening 
evangelistic efforts this year in harmo 
with the evangelistic program of © 
Northern Baptist Convention. Encour 
agement was also given to increase 
missionary offerings, so that the ext 
sion of the Baptist work, both here 2 
in Poland, may be better support 
The number of registered delegates 4 
visitors was 260. The American Bap 
Home Mission Society was represe 
by President Frank L. Anderson, of th 
International Baptist Seminary, 

Orange, N. J. Officers elected: Pr 


dent, Rev. L. Adamus; vice- -preside 
Rev. W. Pawloski; secretary, R 
M. K. Pawloski; treasurer, Rev. 


Schilke. 
(Continued on page 1100) 
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AS is well known, China is in the 
throes of revolutionary movements 


\ 


affecting the political, social and eco- 


nomic life of hundreds of millions of 
people, most of whom appear to at- 
tribute their present unhappiness very 
largely to the treatment which has been 
given them by foreign powers. As a 
result, the population in general is 
seething with anti-foreign feeling. 

, While we think of the intense feeling 
in China as a frenzy of hatred of 
_ foreigners, it is not primarily that. It is 
fundamentally a patriotic movement, 
supported by a social solidarity that we 
of the Occident can hardly understand. 
‘China’s leaders. declare that foreign 
powers negotiated “unequal” treaties 
with them at the point of the sword, 
and there is an absolute determination 
to secure a revision of treaty relation- 
ships and a recognition of China as a 
sovereign nation. Nor is it merely a 
movement among students, although 
the students are the most highly sen- 
-sitized portion of the population. And 
all of this comes at a time when China 
is torn by civil strife which is primarily 
a contest between rival military leaders 
for power. 


For a Clearer Understanding 


_ American students of the situation 


recognized several months ago that a 
conference should be called, in which 
those best acquainted with the situation 
in China could discuss the principal 
questions involved, for the sake of secur- 
ing for the American people a clearer 
understanding of the merits of China’s 
complaints against foreign interference 
with her autonomy. Accordingly such 
a conference was held at johns Hopkins 
university, Sept. 17-20, with its member- 
ship restricted to 250 persons, although 
many others desired to attend. It was 
composed of representatives of various 

roups in American  life—educators, 
merchants, missionaries, publicists, 
statesmen and others. About twenty 
Chinese were present. Concerning the 
dersonnel of the conference the New 
York Times correspondent said, “This is 
conceded to be the most formidable 
group of experts on the Chinese ques- 
tion of an official nature that has ever 
assembled in this country. It meets 
on the eve of the Customs conference in 
Peking in October at which it is ex- 
pected that some settlement will be 
teached of the questions which have 
been agitated for many years.” 

From beginning to end the conference 
was in the nature of an open forum, no 
iormal program having been arranged in 
advance, except for the first session 
when addresses were delivered by Dr. 
5. K. Alfred Sze, minister to the United 
States from China; Dr. P. W. Kuo, presi- 
Jent of the Southeastern university, 
Nanking, China; and Dr. J. Leighton 
Stuart, president of Peking university. 
The two Chinese speakers stated the 
pase for China, and Doctor Stuart, a 
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By JAMES H. FRANKLIN 


missionary who was born in that coun- 
try and has spent most of his life there, 
gave an interpretation which revealed a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
Chinese aspirations. At the first session 
the chairman was Mr. Charles R. Crane 
of Chicago, formerly United States 
minister to China. At later sessions the 
presiding officers were Mr. Galen M. 
Fisher, executive secretary of the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, 
New York City, and Dr. Paul Monroe, 
director of the International institute, 
Columbia university. The list of well- 
known men and women who later de- 
livered addresses upon invitation of the 
conference or participated helpfully in 
the open discussion, is too long to be 
given here. 

The Chinese contended that the first 
steps required in the pacification are 
acknowledgment by foreign powers of 
China’s right to determine and enforce 
its own tariff laws, and the abolition of 
extra-territoriality (including interna- 
tienal concessions in various Chinese 
cities). They know that at present there 
is no stable government in China as a 
whole, but they feel that no successful 
movement in that direction can be made 
so long as the people are in a frenzy 
over their foreign relationships. They 
are sure it is futile to say that offensive 
treaties will be revised after China sets 
her own house in order, when the dis- 
order in the house is due so largely to 
resentment at “unequal” treaties im- 
posed on the nation by foreign powers 
employing military force. 


Fixing of Chinese Tariffs 


Perhaps the average person in Amer- 
ica does not realize that Chinese tariff 
laws are fixed by treaties with other 
powers and have not been left to the 
judgment and will of the Chinese gov- 
ernment alone. If this were the place 
to argue the question, something could 
be said in defense of the action that was 
taken many years ago, but the con- 
ference was attempting to study ques- 
tions in the light of present day con- 
tions. Men like Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks of Columbia university and Dr. 
Frederic E. Lee of the University of 
Maryland, both men of international 
reputation, pointed out that the treaties 
now permit China to levy a tax of not 
more than 5 per cent ad valorem on 
imports from foreign countries, where- 
as America, for instance, imposes a 
tariff as high as 95 per cent on some of 
China’s exports to the United States. 
Both of these noted educators, who have 
been in China, were extremely sympa- 
thetic in their attitude and the confer- 
ence as a whole seemed to recognize that 
even if there were no civil strife, the 
Chinese government would find itself ut- 
terly unable to meet its own expenses 
and interest on its indebtedness so long 
as its revenues are controlled by exist- 
ing treatics. Perhaps the strongest 
argument made against*the revision of 
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the tariff agreement at this time is the 
fear that the rival military leaders would 
seize a largely increased revenue and 
apply it, not for the betterment of con- 
ditions in China or for the payment of 
interest on her indebtedness, but to 
strengthen their armies and to purchase 
munitions for further warfare. How- 
ever, most members of the conference 
appeared to feel that China is entitled to 
tariff autonomy as soon as it can be ar- 
ranged with fairness to all interests in- 
volved, and that it is not competent 
for foreign powers to hesitate lest 
China make a misuse of the autonomy 
to which she is justly entitled as a na- 
tion. They also seemed to feel that 
whatever may have seemed just under 
old conditions, outside powers have no 
right to limit China’s customs to a mere 
fraction of what those same powers may 
be imposing on imports. For instance, 
at Japanese ports, not far from China’s 
shores, an import tax of 300 per cent is 
levied on tobacco. and cigars and 
cigarets, which can be taxed only 5 per 
cent at the Chinese ports. 


Extra-Territoriality 


The sharpest discussion in the confer- 
ence was over the question of extra- 
territoriality, the history of which can- 
not be discussed in this article. It must 
be assumed that the reader understands 
that in China the subjects of most of the 
foreign powers are exempt from the op- 
eration of local law and that in any trial 
of a foreigner the defendant’s nationality 
is in all cases to determine which law is 
to be applied to his case, and the judge 
to apply it. In other words, an Amer- 
ican charged with an offense in China 
must be tried before an American court 
in China, or an Englishman before a 
British court. Questions affecting the 
property held in China by foreigners are 
settled by the same foreign courts. This 
in general is the process, with many 
ramifications, and with many rules as to 
procedure which cannot so much as be 
mentioned here. Russia has voluntarily 
surrendered extra-territorial privileges in 
China. Austria and Germany were com- 
pelled to do so at the close of the war. 
China now remains the only land where 
the other powers still hold on to such 
privileges, Turkey having recently abro- 
gated all such agreements. Is it strange 
that the Chinese resent such distinction? 
This, however, is not.a simple question, 
and sincere friends of China are divided 
in opinion as to the action that should 
be taken by the foreign powers. 

Closely akin to the question of extra- 
territoriality is that of foreign conces- 
sions in many Chinese cities, of which a 
writer in the October number of Foreign 
Affairs says: “People on the American 
side of the Pacific can hardly picture to 
themselves the city of Shanghai and its 
International settlement; for such a 
parallel situation is not to be found else- 
where in the world. But if we can imag- 
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WHO HEALETH 
ALL THY DISEASES 


What are THEY thinking? 


What does that sign “closed” mean to this woman 
with her sick child in her arms. She has walked long 
miles to this humble mission hospital seeking life for the 
little one God gave her and made as sweet and precious 
to her as yours to you. Footsore and weary she reaches 
now the little building of hope only to find it closed— 
closed for lack of funds. There is nothing for her to do 
but to take her baby home to die! 


To avert such tragedies as this in 20 mission stations, 
$263,662 is needed immediately. 


Will you help to retain these houses of mercy? 


Correspondence may be addressed to P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, Home Secretary, or to Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop, Ad- 
ministrative Secretary. Checks should be made payable 
to George B. Huntington, Treasurer, or to Miss Alice M. 
Hudson, Treasurer, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Contributions te this fund will not 
count on the quota of your church 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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ine Great Britain, Japan, Italy, and Ger, 
many appropriating for themselves 
strip of New York City from river ) 
river, between Wall street and Time! 
square, and calling it their own, wit], 
Long Island as their residential sectio)| 
—flying above it their own flags, policin;| 
it with their own soldiers and establish) 
ing there their own courts—we wil) 
understand why China calls it a griey) 
ance’. While Shanghai is the largest 
there are numerous foreign concession\, 
in China, and foreign troops (Americar) 
included) are on her soil, and foreign’ 
gunboats, (American included) patro 
her coasts and inland waterways, going 
more than a thousand miles up the 
Yangtze river. It was reported at the 
conference that America is now building| 
more small gunboats for Chinese waters 
Whatever may be the justification, these| 
are the facts which are helping to in-| 
flame a peace-loving nation which is} 
proud of its four thousand years of his-| 
tory and its oriental culture. At the| 
same time it should not be overlooked} 
that China’s own internal conditions are! 
partly responsible for the situation. 
Two Main Questions 
Apparently there was a deep desire on| 
the part of a minority in the conference! 
to prevent any definite expression of 
opinion on the two main questions under | 
consideration, especially with reference! 
to extra-territoriality (including foreign’ 
concessions). This is easily understood! 
in view of the fact that not a few Amer-| 
icans have made rather heavy invest-| 
ments in China under the protection of | 
the extra-territoriality agreement and| 
the special government by foreign mit-| 
nicipal councils in the concession. With- | 
out question the abolition of extra-terfi- | 
toriality and the surrender of foreign| 
concessions would involve changes which | 
might be difficult, and, from the view-| 
point of some of the business mem, | 
rather hazardous. Naturally they feel 
it is not fair there should be a sud-| 
den change of laws and treaties under | 
which their investments were made. To) 
all this the Chinese are able to say that) 
some of the treaties were never to their 
liking, although it does appear that a- 
former government did appear to seek 
some of the agreements which are now 
offensive. On the other hand, most of 
the missionaries and representatives of 
mission boards who participated in the | 
discussion appeared to favor the surren- 
der of extra-territoriality and foreign | 
concessions at the earliest moment prac-— 
ticable, although there was difference of 
opinion as to procedure. When one of 
the business men indicated that the for- 
eign concession was essential to the 
safety of foreigners, a missionary who 
never lived in a foreign concession 
pointed out that she had never been sub- 
jected to any real peril and that most of 
the serious disturbances in China fe 
cently had been in the vicinity of the 
international settlements, namely those 
at Shanghai, Canton and Hankow. It 
was also pointed out that while there 
had been a few cases of mal-treatment 
(Continued on page 1102) 
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The Prohibition Situation 


MVHE research department of the Federal Council of 
. Churches recently issued a forty-seven page 
mphlet dealing with the whole question of prohibi- 
‘on in the United States, based upon alleged facts 
athered from various sources at first hand and inter- 
reted with the usual personal equation in the person 
(F, Ernest Johnson, a Methodivc clergyman, in charge 
¢ the investigation. The author of the document is 
lank to say at the very outset that his chief difficulty 
‘i appraising the situation was due to the propaganda 
‘yesumably on both sides of the question subsidized by 
: _ interests—propaganda which offers fragmentary 
icts wrongly interpreted by both writers and readers. 
It is therefore the purpose of this report to hew to 
‘te line, letting the chips fall where they may. In a 
tw short paragraphs the report begins by setting forth 
te history of national prohibition as a great social 
‘Ynture in the attempt to control society in the exercise 
(a personal habit without any adequate study of the 
‘ictors involved in such a stupendous movement. The 
fre years of national prohibition are then rapidly 
‘setched and the conclusion reached that “we are wit- 
‘tssing the testing of a new social policy written into 
ar basic law. No one can say with positiveness what 
te ultimate outcome of this test will be; no cock-sure 
vtimism is warranted, nor is pessimism or defeatism 
jstified by the facts.” 

The social data which the research department of the 
I:deral Council of Churches has gathered together is 
ten presented by the aid of charts and tabulations 
‘vering the home as related to prohibition, individuals 
id drunkenness, insanity and deaths from alcoholism, 
siness and the effects of prohibition upon it, crime 
tistics, conditions in settlement neighborhoods, drink- 
¥ among young people, the use of drugs and 
spect for law. The interpretation of such data as the 
estionnaire brought in is on the whole favorable to 
ohibition although the interpreter is not enthusiastic 
ler the degree of gain in social betterment under 
ohibition. 

The last section of the report which deals with en- 
cement and public opinion is by far the most valu- 


able part of the document because it deals with positive 
and reliable data from which certain deductions may be 
drawn without weakening them with modifications as 
is the case in the paragraphs under the title ‘Social 
Data.”” It is admitted on all hands that the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead act has succeeded only in a limited 
degree because of the limited measure of enforcement. 
But in spite of this lack of enforcement no one is bold 
enough to declare that anything like the amount of 
liquor that was consumed prior to prohibition is con- 
sumed in the United States today. It is freely ad- 
mitted that the great cities are the chief offenders in 
the violation of the prohibition laws, with New York 
leading the van. Smuggling and the illicit manufacture 
of beer and bootleg whiskey, together with the making 
of wine and cider, the withdrawal of bonded liquors 
and the increase in the growth of the legitimate alcohol 
industry, present problems of enforcement that require all 
the wisdom and authority of united action on the part 
of the federal government to control. 


An analysis of the failure to enforce the law is then 
given in which it is pointed out that for lack of unified 
action on the part of the treasury department, the de- 
partment of justice, the postoffice department and the 
prohibition unit, the laws against liquor have been 
violated with impunity. Without questioning personal 
motives, the report calls the secretary of the treasury 
to task for not instituting a vigorous policy in regard 
to enforcement. The facts reveal a woeful laxity in 
this respect in the department of internal revenue for 
which the secretary of the treasury is responsible. It 
is hoped, however, that the unifying of all enforce- 
ment agencies under federal control led by General 
Lincoln C. Andrews as assistant secretary of the treas- 
ury will speedily remedy this defect in our enforce- 
ment machinery. But should this hope not be realized, 
there will probably be a decentralization of federal 
control and a return to local option. 

After stating the case as reviewed in the light of: 
public opinion gathered from business men, labor, 
newspapers and the general public, the report concludes 
with this sober and serious summing up: 
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“This situation presents an unprecedented challenge 
to the schools and the churches. Thus far the de- 
linquency of the churches is perhaps even greater than 
that of the federal government. In former years temper- 
ance education was stressed as a part of the religious 
educational program. It was often of a decidedly 
inferior type, to be sure, but the importance of temper- 
ate living and self-control was kept continually before 
our youth. With the passing of the prohibition laws 
the task of moral education with reference to temperate 
living has been all but ignored. As a part of the study 
here reported a careful analysis was made of the 
materials of religious education now in use with respect 
to the training of children and youth in temperance 
and in the responsibilities of citizenship entailed by the 
prohibition laws. The results were chiefly negative. Even 
the rude awakening that the outbreak of lawlessness has 
brought seems to have registered more in mere protest, 
on the one hand, and in discouragement and dissatis- 
faction with prohibition, on the other, than in the per- 
fectly obvious alternative of setting about the perform- 
ance Of an educational task for which no amount of 
social legislation can ever be a satisfactory substitute. 

“A new opportunity is at hand. The crisis that has 
developed in. the enforcement of prohibition calls for 
a frank facing of facts and a new assumption of re- 
sponsibility. The federal government has announced 
a right-about-face on enforcement policy. That is the 
government’s task. It is not its task to change the 
minds of the people. Religion and education must do 
that. Nothing but energetic and sustained educational 
effort can atone for past negligence.” 


Lost in the Mid-Week Service 
A FRIEND writes to us about the importance of 

the church prayer meeting. He says, “The church 
prayer meeting is the key to church success,” and sug- 
gests that the prayer meeting should be a meetin’ 
chiefly for prayer. Is our friend right about this? Or 
is he one of a former generation left behind in the rush 
of progress and now reminiscent about the value of 
coin that long since went out of circulation? We are 
inclined to agree with the statement that the church 
prayer meeting is the key to church success, and we 
base our judgment in this matter upon experience. 
Long before the mid-week service took the place of 
the prayer meeting and when the prayer meeting was 
largely attended by people who could pray, we have 
seen the atmosphere of the church filled with a warmth 
and light that radiated from altar fires kept steadily 
burning in the prayer meeting. We have seen the 
mourner comforted, the discouraged inspired, the 
penitent forgiven, the unemployed helped to find work 
and church misunderstandings smoothed away by the 
fellowship of social prayer. In the warmth of the 
prayer meeting coldness and indifference have melted 
and spirit has blended with spirit in the Christian 
composite of vital unity. There is no more democratic 
fellowship in all the wide range of social contacts than 
the fellowship of the church prayer meeting. It gives 
character to the whole church, tone to every activity 


and power to carry on a spiritual ministry in a 
materialistic world. 


THE BAPTIS 

But we fear the old-fashioned prayer meeting is 
danger of being lost in the maze and clatter of 4 
mid-week service. In a frantic effort to crowd it) 
one evening of the week a church dinner, a deaco)) 
meeting, a gathering of the trustees, a conference 
the educational council, a series of committees, a sche 
of missions, a basket-ball game in the church gy)! 
nasium, a dramatic play and a choir rehearsal, ¢ 
prayer meeting has been crowded out or given su; 
narrow margin that it has only a name to live but 
dead. The mid-week service is well nained, but pray} 
is not service. It is communion of the highest splat 
kind. Prayer is impossible amidst the clanging of dinn| 
plates, the hub-bub of conversation, the confusion . 
many interests claiming attention at the same time, | 
is not only true of individual prayer but also of soc! 
prayer that quiet and privacy are essential. “Enter 
and shut the door,” is just as necessary for the groy 
that would pray effectively as for the person who wou 
be free from distraction in seeking to commune wi 
his Lord. The prayer meeting cannot compete succes 
fully with anything else. It cannot live sand wih 
between a church dinner and a school of missior| 
however good and necessary .these things may be. 
must have room and time undisturbed by any oth 
interest. Since it is the key to church success, let 
keep that key by itself and use it regularly to ope 
the door into the secret place of the Most High whic! 
contains all the resources needed for the life ar 
ministry of the church of Jesus Christ. 


= 


' 
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The Ruling Passion | 
S personal love for Christ a vanishing passion? TI 
questioa p.-t to us the other day set us to thinking. Ho 
are we to explain the coldness and indifference of mult 
tudes of church members with regard to church attendance 
giving to missions, seeking to win others to the Christia 
life, if not by this vanishing passion? May not the fa 
that we have turned to organized controversy over dogm: 
and creeds be interpreted by the necessity of finding a sul 
stitute for the personal love of Christ which we have lost 
The phrase, “the kingdom of God,” is forced to wot 
over time because it does service for much that used to b 
selective and definite in religious terminology ; but we wor 
der if a kingdom even with God as its head is sufficientl 
attractive to hold the loyalty and love of men through a 
the tests that try the souls of those who cherish the cing 
dom as a great social ideal for the world? We woul 
be second to none in our appreciation of all that is bein 
done in the world to socialize wealth, to lift the level 0 
living for the average man to a higher plane of comfor' 
to humanize industry, to establish great foundations 
the improvement of mankind and to discover the spiritua 
value of commerce. We even join in the praise of insti 
tutions which constitute a part of the machinery of t 
church for the budgets they raise and for the obj ectives th 
seek to reach. But may not all these things be done wi 
out the joy and enthusiasm that come from personal lo 
for the Christ who lives and loves? One thing strik 
as we read the New Testament, and that is the love 
Christ which moved the first believers with such a pa 
for the salvation of men that they were willing to be 
eccentric and insane rather than fall in line with an 
going and materialistic world. Is personal love for 
a vanishing passion ? 


, 
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1 ~ The World in Transit 


i . | By U. M. McGuire 


iy 
vl 


SINESE ARC THE BEST INTERPRETERS 
© THE CHINESE SITUATION 


How do the Chinese Christians themselves interpret 
2 anti-Christian movement in China? Perhaps the 
sarest answer to that question is given by Dr. T. T. 
|w at the third meeting of the Chinese National Chris- 
in Council, May 13-20. He outlined the sources of 
s reaction against Christianity as follows: ‘“(1) Re- 
jion against political and economic domination by 
tz West. (2) Neglect of Chinese culture and undue 
pssure cf western civilization by Christian churches 
ad schools. (3) A misunderstanding of religion as 
)ng always an invention of the upper classes to make 
Hs ower classes contented. (4) Among the more 
bus':tful.ones a spirit of resentment spreading within 
11 without the church, against the failure of the 
larch to realize the teachings of Christ in the sphere 
) international relationships, industry and practical 


i” 


SW DELIGHTFUL TO BE A 
Ss PERIOR PERSON! 


Bor: ) boobiens”, alias “fundamentalists”, alias 
“iots”, are the choice aversion of Mr. H. L. Mencken 
uinc!cated in a recent article bearing his name. And 
WO are they, pray? They seem to be all people who 
linot view the Bible, science and religion as he does. 
fe Bible is, by demonstration, a mass of imbecile liter- 
vire, Lecause just ordinary folks can understand it. 
Bt real scientific knowledge is comprehensible only to 
rellectual persons, like Mr. Mencken. The “homo 
: »obiens” are what they are because they are not edu- 
ale, and the world is full of them. All but a few select 
|;cimens constitute the exceptions. Happy Mencken! 
8t an old-fashioned Baptist who believes in the reli- 
zyius and social competency of the common man won- 
les whether those intellectually elect do not sometimes 
il their exalted isolation a bit lonesome. 

. 


S{ILDING EMPIRE BY 
MANS OF CONTRACTS 


‘rom all indications, dynastic wars and religicus 
ts seem to have passed from the stage, except on a 
ity scale here and there. Empire building has be- 
ae a business carried on by commercial contract. 
stery depends upon buying power. The United 
{tes bought Louisiana, Alaska and the Philippines. 
1875, Disraeli routed France out of Egypt and es- 
lished the British control in that country by a deal 
h Ismail which gave England a majority of the 
ck in the Suez canal. It has become a commonplace 
governmental policy nowadays that the flag follows 
fh concession hunter to the end of the world. The 
icy method of acquiring empire is better, at least more 
Kite, than the old way of frank conquest, and it seems 
de fully as successful. Be thankful for the improve- 
at, but whether thankful or not, grab. 


2 SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
| SB TRY TO OUTDO EACH OTHER 


Jommunism has not a ghost of a hope in the United 
tes today. The more it talks the less it appeals. 
ly utter folly on the part of the ruling class can 
ularize it. But Americans have a tradition of lib- 
‘ which appeals to them occasionally, even yet. An 


interparliamentary conference is iield in Washington 
this month. Mr. Saklatvala, a member of the British 
parliament and a communist, was registered for attend- 
ance at the conference as a member of the British 
group. Had the matter been treated as a thing of 
course, the conference might have come and gone with- 
out the American people becoming aware of the exist- 
ence of such a person as Saklatvala. But our state de- 
partment, having been taught nothing by the Karolyi 
case, with the inveterate instinct of reactionism, issued 
an edict forbidding the entrance of Mr. Saklatvala into 
the United States. By so doing, it made him and his 
cause, within twenty-four hours, famous throughout 
the world, and stirred the indignation of a large group 
of Americans who are growing tired of official dic- 
tatorship at Washington. Had Mr. Saklatvala main- 
tained a dignified silence about the matter he would 
have been the beneficiary of one of the finest pieces of 
publicity that ever blessed the fortunes of a politician. 
On the contrary, he lost both his temper and his head, 
began to rant, became personal and ended by calling 
Mr. Kellogg a liar 


OUR BRITISH BROTHERS 
ARE WADING DEEP WATER 


No lover of liberty and of orderly government can 
be indifferent to the present plight of Great Britain. 
The people are loaded with an almost insupportable 
burden of debt. A million and a half unemployed work- 
ers depend upon public doles for a living. To avoid or 
postpone a disastrous strike, the government is sub- 
sidizing the wage fund in the mining industry. Com- 
munists at one extreme and fascists at the other are 
organized for the purpose of violent revolution, and 
ready to strike if occasion should arise. Organized 
labor has proclaimed the right of the colonies to secede 
from the empire. British interests are seriously im- 
periled in China. The Turks threaten war in Mesopo- 
tamia. Socialism has become so imminent at home that 
in order to prevent general confiscation of capital Mr. 
Lloyd George proposes to purchase and distribute the 
landed estates. The passing of the empire, when it 
comes, will close one of the most glorious ages in the 
long evolution of human liberty. 


BEWARE! THESE RADICALS ARE 
SAYING SOMETHING 


The Universal Christian Conference at Stockholm, 
among other daring adventures, attacked the labor 
problem. And this is what it said: “In the name of 
the Son of Man, the Carpenter of Nazareth, we send 
this message to the workers of the world. Thankful for 
all those who, even under present difficult conditions, 
are acting in accordance with the principles of Jesus 
Christ, we deplore the causes of misunderstanding and 
estrangement which still exist and desire to remove 
them. We share the workers’ aspirations after a juster 
social order, through which the opportunity shall be as- 
sured for the development, according to God’s design, 
of the full manhood of every man.” ‘This dangerous 
propaganda ought to be brought to the attention of 
the authorities at Washington. If united Christendom 
continues to follow that tendency, it may dare within a 
short hundred years to proclaim that the moon shines 
on bright nights. 
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Europe through 
Baptist Eyes 
Adventures in Worship 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


HERE were a number of preachers whom I wanted 

very much to hear in London. But when I listed 
them all, and tried to decide which man to select for the 
first Sunday morning, I found my mind drawn without 
question toward Orchard. 


I can still remember as if it were yesterday, the morn- 
ing years ago when I first opened the pages of his little 
blue book called “The Temple”. It was my first intro- 
duction to him. I had grown weary of printed prayers. 
I had almost arrived at a fixed conclusion that no writ- 
ten prayers could ever make me really pray. Then I 
turned a page in the “Temple”, and lo, I was praying. 
Far more really than when I bow my head, and follow 
the spoken words of most preachers leading me in 
prayer. This man Orchard had my heart in thrall, as 
he led me to the throne of grace. He was thousands of 
miles away, and his voice I could not hear, but he was 
my priest that day. And so he has been for many days 
since. 


I knew that my London experiences would not seem 
complete without a chance to hear Orchard. And I 
dared not let one Sunday go by, lest it prove to be my 
last opportunity. So we found King’s Weigh House 
church on the tangled map of London’s thoroughfares, 
and early Sunday morning we made our way toward 
its portals. 


A Protestant “Mass” 


Only a few people had preceded us, and we were 
tempted to conclude that we had mistaken the hour 
of service. But some of them were kneeling devoutly 
and there was an air of expectation about the place. 
Soon the organ began to sound, softly, in a reverent 
prelude. And through a doorway at the side of the pul- 
pit place came an unexpected procession. 


A short, stockily-built man was walking slowly to- 
ward the altar. He wore a priestly garment of green 
which was far from somber in tone. There were traces 
of gold embroidery on the draped hood, which hung 
from his shoulders and almost touched the floor. His 
head was uplifted in a very beautiful attitude of ecstatic 
expectancy. His soft auburn hair gleamed like a crown 
in the half-light of the chancel. It was Orchard. 


Two tall, handsome young men in green robes fol- 
lowed him silently. They bore the tray and the cup 
for the sacraments of holy communion. They bowed 
toward a crucifix. Orchard’s voice began the reading 
of the service. In hurried syllables which betrayed 
much repeated usage, he intoned the first and second 
lessons for the day. A dozen people, kneeling in the 
pews, made a feeble attempt at the responses. The 
worshipers were beckoned toward the altar rail. There 
the tiny wafers and the cup of wine were shared. A 
mumbled benediction. The three green-clad figures 
slowly retreated through the door which had first re- 
vealed them. The service was done. 

This is a non-Conformist church. 
gregational minister. 


Orchard is a Con- 
Yet there was no single word of 
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THE BAPTIST 


St. Paul’s Cathedral where Dean Inge urges the innate 


aristocracy of the gospel of Jesus. St. Paul’s is the work — 

of Sir Christopher Wrenn, begun in 1675. It took thirty- ~ 

five years to build it. It is the successor of the old St. 
Paul’s which was destroyed by the great fire of 1666. 


sermon. The printed church bulletin called it a mass. 
And there was a note inviting all who needed help and 
euidance to attend a confessional season on one of the 
days in the next week. 

Yet when I opened my little blue book, and read once 
again one of his beautiful prayers in “The Temple”, | 
found myself praying, with that whole-heartedness of 
worship which comes only at a great moment of spirit- 
ual experience. Why must a man who can lead people 
into the presence of God as Orchard can, entangle him- 
self in the old traditional phrases which any man can 
mumble? 

Norwood is preaching these days in the City Temple 
In that gleaming white pulpit which the London 
County Council gave to Joseph Parker as a public gift 
out of public moneys during those magnificent years 
which made the Temple, now stands a heavy, florid, 
blocky Australian, who looks like America’s Fred B. 
Smith, and speaks with something of Smith’s terrific 
sweep of passion. 

Norwood entered the war from an Australian pas- 
torate. The boys loved him. Returning soldiers cat- 
ried his fame to London. Today, washed up on the 
retreating waves of the war, he is having a magnifi- 
cent ministry in one of the world’s great pulpits. 

And what is the burden of his message Sunday after 
Sunday as his heavy voice booms forth, sending echoes 
down through the vast reaches of Parker’s Pantheon? 


® 
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He is sending out an unequivocal protest against the 
‘scourge of war. No man has a better right to speak 
thus than he, for he has seen it at its worst. 

_ “War is a human problem,” he says. ‘No country 
can hope for exemption. There may be temporary re- 
lief behind a quarantine barrier, but, like tuberculosis 
and cancer, as long as war exists anywhere, no man can 
‘be safe. 
| “Great evils are never squarely met until they are 
over-ripe. Human beings are not passionately moral- 
ized. They are sluggish until they are forced to fight 
their moral foes. But war has now grown in its ma- 
lignancy, out of all proportion. It must be cut out like 
avirulent cancer. It is not to be dealt with on the basis 
of any particular war’s justification. We must remem- 
ber that the four years of the great war were only the 
quiet prelude for the great fifth year which was in the 
making. And the plans for that fifth year are now 
pigeon-holed waiting to be used in the first year of the 
next war.” 

He is not frightened. He is not the kind of a man 
to grow frightened. As you watch him, you know why 
the soldiers loved him. There is a steady courage 
about him that must have been tonic in battle. But he 
‘is grave, like a surgeon engaged in a vital operation. 

The oppression of a world’s fate is upon him. 


It is still called Jowett’s church. Of course, it has a 
name of its own. Officially it is the Westminster 
chapel. But if you want to find it, in its tangle of sur- 
rounding streets, ask for Jowett‘s church. 

It is a huge bowl of an auditorium. Two elliptical 
galleries swing all the way round it. The pulpit juts 


|. F. E. Norwood occupies the center of this picture. 
He is pastor of London’s great City Temple, and 
one of Europe’s prophets of peace. 


out like an isthmus, and lifts its preacher far up into 
the center of the bowl’s expanse. 
f 
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This big, heavy-jowled, clarion-voiced man who is 
preaching tonight is John A. Hutton, the pastor of the 
church, It is his last Sunday before his summer vaca- 
tion begins. This is a farewell sermon, as he leaves for 
America and a series of summer conference appearances 
tomorrow. 

He is preaching on weariness. He has listed the 
Bible verses which deal with soul-fatigue. With an 
inimitable mastery of scriptural background, and a fine 
freedom to wander off on an interesting by-path of ref- 
erence at the lure of an idea, he proposes the Christian 
antidotes for exhaustion. It is an excellent piece of 
sermon construction, and the words are winged with 
mighty eloquence. 

The only trouble is that the preacher himself is so 
evidently weary. There is a pathetic droop to his 
shoulders, and his voice sounds worn. He has ham- 
mered himself through a hard year, and anyone can see 
that he desperately needs a rest. It is a poor night for 
this particular sermon. 


St. Paul’s is being repaired. Subway construction 
has weakened Sir Christopher Wren’s foundation piles, 
and there were cracks appearing in the great dome. So 
a small section near the main entrance has been walled 
off, and here in a temporary pulpit Dean Inge holds 
forth. 

He certainly is not conscious of the limitations which 
this construction work is throwing around him. He is 
not conscious of the presence of an audience He has 
before him a manuscript. He does not appear to care 
whether you hear it or not. To American ears, his 
words are unintelligible except at the expense of trou- 
bled, agonizing attention, so utterly British are his 
accents. 

He is certain that Jesus had no taste for crowds. The 
Master wanted a small circle of really loyal souls. The 
gospel was designed to repel people rather than to at- 
tract them. It was not expected to reform the world, 
but to grip the souls of the chosen. We have gone mad 
over numbers. ‘We have achieved the unholy ambition 
of making the world Christian. We are losing the 
aristocracy of faith. 

The preacher who utters these startling words is 
really serious. He builds up a strikingly strong case 
for his position. And every tone of his voice, every 
gesture of hands, is in keeping with his message. He 
is not interested in crowds. If there are a few in this 
vast throng who understand what he is saying, they are 
the chosen and he is satisfied. 


“Tried as by Fire” 


There is a little, dingy church on a crowded business 
street in London. Inside there is a glass case which 
covers a bomb fragment. The building was shattered 
by a German air-raid, a few years ago. 

“Studdert-Kennedy preaches here. A_ fashionable 
promising neophyte in Church of England circles, he 
was caught in the tangled meshes of the world’s con- 
flict, and found himself on the very brink of hell. His 
eyes saw misery which no words can describe, his ears 
heard cries that are not lawful to utter. His fastidious 
soul cringed. But he survived the awful shock of these 
experiences, and with mind shaken, body weakened, his 
soul kept steady. And the boys named him Woodbine 
Willie, after a favorite brand of army cigarets. 

He is back now. He wears the stiff garments of a 
rector. He intones the service with a full, rich confi- 
dent voice. He is correct and satisfying, as the leader 
of a formal service. But when he preaches, he mounts 
no formal rostrum. At the altar rail he stands. It is as 
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if he were in the squalid trench holes and we were his 
soldiers. He sways and bends. He sobs and laughs. 
The fierce agony of a sensitive soul touches us. Tears 
come to our eyes. 


An Interpretation of the Situation in China and Its 
Relation to Missions 


The first of a series of short articles on the present situation 


By GorDON POTEAT 


MISSIONARY in China does not appear to the 

Chinese as simply or solely a messenger of God, 
a preacher of the gospel of Jesus Christ. More appar- 
ent is the fact that he represents anoth«r race, another 
nation. The first question asked is not, “What re- 
ligion do you represent?” It is rather, “What is your 
country?” The existence of foreign mission boards 
organized voluntarily by groups of Christian people 
who desire to share the blessings of Christianity with 
their brothers in other lands is not common knowledge. 
But the existence of America or Britain or Germany is 
common knowledge and the assumption is that the mis- 
sionary comes at the behest of his government. The 
ordinary man does not discriminate nicely between the 
American who brings the Bible, or the American who 
brings the cigarette, or the American who brings a 
gun, unless he has had close contact with individuals 
of these different groups. 


This being the case, a missionary is inevitably in- 
volved in the acts of western governments in relation to 
China. The feeling of the people toward him will 
fluctuate with the feeling toward the nation from which 
he comes. The return of the Boxer indemnity by his 
government to China will create a friendly atmosphere 
for his work among the more intelligent people, while 
an extra appropriation in congress for gun-boats on the 
Yangste river for the protection of American citizens 
and their business will cause the thermometer of cor- 
diality to take a decided drop. 


Several decades ago the relationships of China and 
the western powers were without interest to the people 
of China as a whole. Even the educated were apathetic 
toward these affairs. It is not so now. Points of con- 
tact between China and the West have multiplied enor- 
mously, communication is constant, and the general in- 
telligence of the people in regard to world affairs has 
been increased by the extensive circulation of news- 
papers, magazines and books. Thousands of Chinese 
have been abroad, either as students or merchants or 
laborers, and they have returned to supply their towns 
and villages with information concerning foreign lands. 
During the World War thousands of Chinese laborers 
in France saw the West at its worst. Once the mis- 
sionary was considered to be the typical representative 
of his race or nation. The land from which he came 
was envisioned in terms of his character and activities 
as benevolent and beneficent. Wider experience, much 
of it bitter, has brought disillusion, and now many re- 
gard the missionary as the tool (unsuspecting for the 
most part) of the predatory interests that would seek 
to exploit the riches of the great territory of China. 


Recent occurrences in China have demonstrated how 
intimately and inevitably the missionary is bound up in 
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He is a slight man, with thick protruding lips, any 
the slender, sensitive hands of an artist. They say tha 
the war has left its marks of death on his body. But | | 
have gone with him into the presence of God. 


the tangle that represents the total contact of the Wes) 
and the East, not simply religiously, but politically anc 
economically. Some British police in the Internation 
concession of Shanghai killed some Chinese student; 
and workmen in a mob that was demonstrating befor«| 
the police station, and as a result of this calamity, mis) 
sionaries in towns and cities hundreds of miles away 
had to leave their stations and make their way to places) 
of refuge. On the face of it, what possible connectior| 
has the shooting by British police in Shanghai with the 
patient and self-sacrificing ministrations to the Chines¢ 
of British men and women doctors in a hospital in 
Kaifeng, 600 miles away. And yet the strike in 
Shanghai, protesting against the acts of the British po- 
lice, spread in a few days to a strike in the Kage 
hospital against the British missionaries. 

This being the case, Christian people in America and 
Britain who are concerned in the giving of the gospel tc’ 
other nations, must concern themselves actively in the 
affairs of their governments, in order that the off 
of the missionaries of Christ may not be defeated ot 
compromised by the political or commercial relations 
between their countries and the other nations. The 
Chinese declare that the words of peace and love which 
the missionaries bring are belied by the acts of the goy- 
ernments from which they come. Why do you talk of 
justice to us? Go home and teach your own p ‘ople 
how to treat us justly. 

In my next article I propose to try to describe the 
rise of the nationalistic movement in China. | 


Abundant Entrance 


By Lina C. VENABLE a 


EAVEN’S gate is shut to him who comes alone. — 
I think I hear the Master say, “Not one? 

I can not let you in, my son. 5 
To enter here, you needs must bring a key 
That’s turned by two, or, better still, by three. 
But if you bring a multitude, 2. 
To whom you’ve taught the way, . 
The gate swings open, wide and free, 
So enter, you and they!” a 


2 


Pee is the clearing of the blocked roads which 
are crowded with all sorts of worldly hindrances. it 
is the preparing of the way of the Lord. When I turn 
the Lord in prayer I open the doors and windows of 
soul toward the heavenlies and I open them for the rec 
tion of any gifts of grace which God’s holy love may 
me to receive. My. reverent thought and prayer per 
communion between my soul and God.—J. H. Jowett. 
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Christ's Other Self 


nd I will pray the Father and he shall give you another Comforter that he may be with you forever.” 
| By J. C. MassEE 


“UR Lord, in the sixteenth verse of the fourteenth 
chapter of John’s Gospel, comforts his disciples with 
oromise: “And I will pray the Father, and he shall 
-e you another Co-nforter, that he may be with you for- 
‘r.” The use of the word “another” is significant in 
it it identifies the promised Spirit with the promising 
din being, in character, in purpose and in activity. The 
aly Spirit is a divine person. He is a living, thinking, 
«tient being, an intelligent, moral life, and a living 
jrit. As truly as Jesus was a person, the Holy Spirit 
sa person—Christ’s other self. In certain great scrip- 
val passages, there is striking evidence of identity be- 
wen Jesus and the Spirit. ‘But ye are not in the flesh 
1 in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
wou. But if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he 
sone of his.” (Rom. 8:9). “If ye love me, ye will keep 
1 commandments. And I will pray the Father, and he 
fll give you another Comfoi ter, that he may be with you 
¢ ever, even the Spirit of truth: whom the world cannot 
ceive ; for it beholdeth him not, neither knoweth him: ye 
yw him, for he abideth with you, and shall be in you. I 
| not leave you desolate: I come unto you.” (John 
415-18). ‘Now on the last day, the great day of the 
est, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let 
ii come unto me and drink. He that believeth on me, 
sthe scripture hath said, from within him shall flow 
iers of living water. But this spake he of the Spirit, 
vich they that believed on him were to receive: for the 
rit was not yet given; because Jesus was not yet glori- 


di? (John 7 :37-39). 


Jesus and the Holy Spirit Identical in Character 


50 Jesus and the Holy Spirit are identical in nature and 
ncharacter. Each is another person of the same being. 
e two sides of a triangle, they are of the same, though 
ierent. A current of electricity turns a bar of steel into 
eel magnet. Now the electricity and the magnetism are 
litical forces, but with different manifestations. One is 
sransforming force and the other an attracting force. 
is one has to do with the transformation of the character 
ithe steel; the other, with the influence of the steel over 
xerial of kindred soxts. So between Christ and the 
ly Spirit there is identity of life and power, though dif- 
‘nt manifestations. Christ,indwelling in men, determines 
character; the Holy Spirit, indwelling in men, deter- 
‘es their influence and their power over their fellows 
1 of the circumstances of their own-lives. Now, when 
‘consider that Jesus also identifies himself with the 
cher, we find our Trinity—three in one, one in three. 
John 10:30 he says, “I and the Father are one,” and in 
a 17:11, “And I am no more in the world, and these 
an the world, and I come to thee. Holy Father, keep 
min thy name which thou hast given me, that they may 


ome even as we are.” 


— 


seems clear that we may at once assume that the pur- 
2 of the Spirit is one with the purpose of Christ. That 
pose is to establish the kingdom of God among men. 
ls is vital; for it is to be feared that in certain quarters 
(ministry of the Spirit is a sort of theological fad, car- 
ig with it emphasis upon certain unusual doctrines, 
ecting certain unusual manifestations such as_ the 
iking with tongues and the so-called gifts of divine 


healing. Brethren who teach much about the Holy Spirit 
and profess much knowledge of his life and fruits, have 
developed a certain type of Christian phraseology, a certain 
type of Christian living. I am convinced that all this is 
erroneous. Nor are we left to assume this. The Scriptures 
are plain about it. The Spirit-filled life is the normal 
Christian life. 
No Gospel of the Spirit 

We are wholly unwarranted in doing for the Holy 
Spirit what he will not do for himself. He preaches no 
gospel of his own. He has no message concerning him- 
self. He takes not the things of his own but the things 
of Another and makes it his life business in the world to 
glorify that Other One. 

In the ministry of Jesus, his revelation was not a revela- 
tion of himself. “Jesus therefor said, When ye have 
lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know that I am 
he, and that I do nothing of myself, but as the Father 
taught me, I speak these things.” (John 8:28.) “For I 
spake not from myself; but the Father that sent me, he 
hath given me a commandment, what I should say and 
what I should speak. And I know that his commandment 
is life eternal; the things therefore which I speak, even 
as the Father hath said unto me, so I speak.” (John 12: 
49-50). “Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me? the words that I say unto you I 
speak not from myself; but the Father abiding in me 
doeth his works.” (John 14:10). “TI glorified thee on the 
earth, having accomplished the work which thou hast given 
me to do.” (John 17:4). 

Through the eternal Spirit he offered himself. He 
glorified God. He revealed the Father by his personal 
obedience, sufferings, death, resurrection and ascension 
Jesus came not to plead his own cause, but the cause of 
God with me. He came seeking to establish the throne 
of God again in the earth and to win back for him the 
allegiance of his rebellious servants here. “But all things 
are of God who reconciled us to himself through Christ, 
and gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation; to wit, 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not reckoning unto them their trespasses, and having 
committed unto us the word of reconciliation.” (2. Cor. 
5:18). 

Neither does the Holy Spirit speak of nor for himself. 
“For he shall not speak from himself; but what things 
soever he shall hear, these shall he speak: and he shall 
declare unto you the things that are to come. He shall 
glorify me: for he shall take of mine, and shall declare 
it unto you.” (John 16: 13-14). Therefore, when or wher- 
ever the Holy Spirit comes to men, he has but one pur- 
pose, and that is, to exalt Christ as Saviour and Lord. 
We may be perfectly sure that the Holy Spirit never in- 
spires a low conception of Christ. He never belittles his 
person or his work. He never disrobes him of his deity. 
He never robs him of his glory which he had with the 
Father before the foundation of the world, nor the honor 
which the angels have accorded him, nor the worship 
which the redeemed of the world have always delighted 
te render. 


The Manifest Ministry of the Spirit is Threefold 


The inspiration of truth—If we may judge correctly by 
certain statements cf truth in the inspired record, we are 
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assured not only that the Holy Spirit, whose business it 
is to exalt Christ, will never belittle either his work or 
his person; we may be equally assured that he will not 
belittle the inspired Word of God. He is its author. He 
is concerned with the first interest of God in this earth. 
Jesus said of the Spirit, in John 16:13: “Howbeit when 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you unto 
all the truth.” And the Spirit recorded this of himself, 
“Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 
is in righteousness.” (2 Timothy 3:16). “Knowing this 
first, that no prophecy of scripture is of private interpreta- 
tion. For no prophecy ever came by the will of man: but 
men spake from God, being moved by the Holy Spirit.” 
(2 Peter 1:20-21). Now Jesus said to his critics, “Search 
the scriptures; for they are they which testify of me.” 
This fits in exactly with what he said about the Holy Spirit 
in speaking of himself, taking the things of Christ and 
declaring them. We may be assured that the same Spirit 
will not inspire the Book and neglect it in the heart of the 
believer in whose life he dwells, or belittle its inspiration 
or destroy its authority in the schoolroom where youth is 
trained for life’s tasks. 


Modern Jehudis 


There are indeed many modern Jehudis who do not 
hesitate, when they have read three or four pages of 
God’s Word, to cut in with a penknife and cast it into 
the fire. (Jeremiah 36:23). If there is a blight upon the 
church, one is inclined to think we do not have to go very 
far to find its cause. We have lost horror at the profana- 
tion of God’s Word. We easily endure in our pulpits 
men who cut the Word ruthlessly and who make it ex- 
ceedingly cheap, even as literature. They would have us 
believe that the Old Book is at best the folklore stories 
of the benighted ages of human infancy; that it really can- 
not be compared in wisdom or in truth to the dicta of 
modern scientists with whom all wisdom will surely die! 

There must be a reaction. We cannot continue to crowd 
the Spirit of God beneath the threshold of our church 
consciousness. We shall pray in vain and seek fruitlessly 
for any genuine revival until we restore the Word of God 
to its rightful place. The revival under Samuel in Israel 
started when the Word of Jehovah became precious. “And 
the child Samuel ministered unto Jehovah before Eli. And 
the word of Jehovah was precious in those days; there 
was no frequent vision.” (1. Sam. 3:1). I believe that 
the Spirit of God is against the method, the school, or the 
church that treats the Word of God as literature only. 
It is not even inspired literature. It is inspired truth. It 
is the inspired Word of God. It is holy and inviolate ; 

‘and to treat it as one would treat other literature, is to 
subject it to the impious profanation of infidelity. These 
are written that men might believe, not that they might 
put its statements, its literary composition, under a micro- 
scope. Not but that it stands the microscopic test, or the 
scientific test, or any other test to which it may be sub- 
jected. But it invites and demands the acceptance of faith. 
Wherever there is faith, the Book is subjected to no other 
tests than that of experience, having approved itself in the 
experience of believers by their highest, deepest conscious- 
ness. 

The evangelization of the world—Not only does the 
Spirit inspire, approve, and cherish the Word of God: not 
only does he exalt the person and the word of the Lord 
Jesus; he proposes the evangelization of the world in the 
name of Jesus through the preaching of the Word. “And 
he, when he is come, will convict the world in respect of 
sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment; of sin, be- 
cause they believe not on me.” (John 16:8-9). “And 
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when the day of Pentecost was now come, they were ai 
together in one place. And suddenly there came fror 
heaven a sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind, an 
it filled all the house where they were sitting. And ther’ 
appeared unto them tongues parting asunder, like as o| 
fire; and it sat upon each one of them. And they were a) 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with othe! 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. Now ther, 
were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, from eyer 
nation under heaven. And when this sound was heard 
the multitude came together, and were confounded, be! 
cause that every man heard them speaking in his owy| 
language.” (Acts 2:1-6). This will indicate to us that th 
Holy Spirit obtained possesion of the church, immediateh, 
breaking up its prayer meeting, and drove the whole churel’ 
out into the street and put the whole church to the busi) 
ness of testifying to the multitude in the streets, in al] 
effort to bring the whole world through the gospel int: 
the kingdom of God. This business was not left to th’ 
preachers. The apostles and the multitude of believer) 
were driven immediately under the impulse of  thi| 
pentecostal possession of the Holy Spirit into the street) 
where the people congregate, where they sin and suffe)) 
and sorrow, where they grope in their blindness of un’ 
belief and stagger in their purposeless lives, seeking vainly 
for God. | 
We see the first step in the Spirit’s method when Ik) 
thrust the church into the street to win the world there tc 
Christ. At first it was only necessary to break up a prayei| 
meeting. Time came when he had to break up the whok 
church in order to get it done. He did not hesitate t| 
take this second and more radical step. “They therefor: 
that were scattered abroad went about preaching the 
word.” (Acts 8:4). As soon as this was done, anothe’ 
difficulty arose in the way and it became necessary for th 
Holy Spirit to break down certain prejudices of race anc| 
religion. “While Peter yet spake these words, the Hol}! 
Spirit fell on all them that heard the word. And they oi! 
the circumcision that believed were amazed, as many a: 
came with Peter, because that on the Gentiles also was 
poured out the gift of the Holy Spirit. For they hearc| 
them speak with tongues, and magnify God. Ther 
answered Peter, Can any man forbid the water, thal! 
these should not be baptized, who have received the Holy) 
Spirit as well as we? And he commanded them to be. 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. Then prayed they 
him to tarry certain days.” (Acts 10:44-48). a 
When the Holy Spirit Possesses : 
Now, having broken up the prayer meeting of the| 
church, having proceeded to break up the church itself 
and having broken down the national religious and Ta 
prejudices in order to have the world know the good tid 
ings of the kingdom of God in the name of Jesus Christ 
the Holy Spirit broke out of the conventional order 0 
church life and activity. The regularity, formality 2 
conventionality of many of our public services of wors 
in the church, are nothing less than an abomination 
the Holy Spirit; for by the very passionlessness of poth 
our worship and our service, we drive away from hi 
men whom he seeks to win to Christ. The Holy Spt 
indwelling the church makes a new body of Christ, do 
his work, consumed with his zeal, under compulsion 
his compassion for the lost race of men. Let him 
possess the church, and its men, its money, its labor 
unstintedly be given to the world-field to win it to C 
Personal equipment of individuals—To this end_ 
Holy Spirit will himself personally equip men of the king 
dom to do the work of the kingdom. He will fir 
all prepare them for witnessing. “But ye shall rec 
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oower, when the Holy Spirit is come upon you: and ye 
shall be my witnesses both'in Jerusalem, and in all Judea 
ind Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
(Acts 1:8). He equips also for the living example, which 
's so essentially a part of any vital witnessing for Christ. 
_ ‘Let no man despise thy youth; but be thou an example to 
hem that believe, in word, in manner of life, in love, in 
faith, in purity.” (1. Tim. 4:12). How many multitudes 
of men have been won to Christ by the inescapable tes- 
imony of holy lives, being added to the heart-warming 
 estimony of willing lips! 

The Holy Spirit equips redeemed men with a passion 
for the souls of men: “For I could wish that I myself 
were accursed from Christ for my brethren’s sake, my 
_<dndsmen according to the flesh”; (Rom. 9:3). “Brethren, 
ny heart’s desire and my supplication to God is for them, 
hat they may be saved.” (Rom. 10:1). 

_ Dr. G. Campbell Morgan once said, “A _ passionless 
ninistry will never arouse a cold church, nor will a cold 
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HE dormitory conducted by our Foreign Mission 
society in connection with Scott hall, our Christian 
tudent center in Tokio, is properly called a laboratory 
‘ourse in Christian living. Waseda is the largest univer- 
ity in Japan, having some 11,000 students. It is inde- 
vendent, not conducted by the government, nor is it a 
mission school, as some people in America persist in call- 
ng it. But for nearly twenty years Baptists have carried 
m evangelistic work among the students. The generous 
_ rovision of Scott hall a few years ago, has enlarged the 
_ cope of the work, which still depends first and foremost 
om personal evangelism. 


_ The dormitory next door is open to Christian students 
_vho are willing seriously to try to follow a program of 
_ hristian living and study. It is run cooperatively by the 
_ tudents themselves, and in their meetings they wrestle 
_ vith the manifold problems of finance, rules, and manage- 
aent. The missionary, Doctor Benninghoff, acts as elder 
_ rother and advisor. 


Recently a non-Christian student came to Scott hall and 
—alked with Doctor Benninghoff. “I live in a boarding 
_‘ouse near here,” he said. “Every morning when I get 
ip I hear the boys in your dormitory singing a hymn. 
_ have thought a good deal about it. Those boys must 
_ ave some ideals and purposes in common to enable them 
9 sing that way. I envy them. I haven’t a single thing 
a common with any of the fellows in my boarding house, 
or have they anything in common with each other. What 
3 it which those Christian fellows have to make them 
ing together that way?” 


An example of the working of this laboratory in Chris- 
ian living is the electric light problem. In Japan electric 
ghts are usually paid for at so much per lamp per month, 
he company supplying bulbs, and current in the hours of 
arkness only. Not long ago the boys decided they could 
ave money, by installing a meter and turning out their 
ghts at night, instead of leaving them on all night as is 
sually done in Japan. 

Then came a problem. With the company no longer 
upplying bulbs, who would pay for them? Should they 
ea charge against the general dormitory fund, or against 
ach individual? In the former case it seemed unfair to 
1X everyone for the breaking of bulbs by some chronically 
areless boy—but in the latter case, how would it be 
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church ever win an indifferent world.” When the famous 
Doctor Broadus, president of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, was preaching a great though exceed- 
ingly simple sermon on “The Man Jesus” before a Bap- 
tist state convention, a local and notorious infidel was 
converted. Doctor Broadus did not know of the con- 
version until some time later. When told of it, standing 
in the lobby of a great city hotel, he walked away from 
the friend who told him and stood looking out into the 
street. When joined by his friend, the tears had gathered 
in his eyes and were coursing down his cheeks. Questioned 
as to his emotion, his simple reply was, “Oh, brother, if 
we do not preach so as to win men to Christ, why preach 
at alle” Is that not a legitimate inquiry, not alone to the 
preacher as to his preaching, but for the Christian as 
to his daily living? If we do not live so as to win men 
to Christ, why live at all? If truly we are the temple of 
God, his Spirit dwelling with us, it is ever the business 
of the Spirit to take the things of Christ and reveal them 
to men. 


A Laboratory Course in Christianity 


By Douc tas G. HARING 


possible to keep track of the broken ones and assess their 
cost against the proper persons? There was a long dis- 
cussion. In typical Japanese fashion, they tried to work 
out a fool-proof scheme for catching every boy who tried 
to conceal the fact of having broken a bulb. 

At this point Doctor Benninghoff, who had listened in 
silence, made his suggestion. “Gentlemen,” he said, “this 
is a Christian dormitory. We are all Christian gentlemen, 
and no one has to worry about Christian gentlemen trying 
to shift the cost of broken light bulbs on their neighbors. 
I believe in all of you enough to be sure that no one in 
the dormitory would fail to bring his broken bulb around, 
pay his fifty sen, and get a new one himself. Why make 
a complicated rule?” 

The boys dropped the discussion with instant relief. 
“Why of course,” they agreed. “Christians can trust 
each other. We do not need the sort of rules which 
might be essential in a non-Christian dormitory. We can 
be trusted to pay for our broken bulbs.” 

That was the end of the discussion but not of the story. 
For the point is that the new system works. Every broken 
bulb to date has been promptly turned in by the boy who 
broke it, and the price of the new one with it. The bulb 
problem has disappeared—for Christian gentlemen can 
trust each other. 

Trivial? Perhaps, to the casual observer. But to one 
who knows the difficulty of building up that mutual trust 
and sense of personal integrity in non-Christian nations, 
these trivial signs show the coming of the kingdom of 
God. It may even come through electric light bulbs—in 
the hands of Christian gentlemen. 

This is but one of the problems which these boys face in 
their meetings. The problems are sometimes graver and 
more difficult—but the dormitory is giving a laboratory 
course in Christian living, a course which will bear fruit 
throughout the years to come. 


The taste for intrigue is a talent for trouble. 
The ingrowing life stagnates, while the outflowing 
life germinates. 
A slighted prospect and a blighted retrospect go to- 
gether. 
A half truth usually become a whole lie. 
Ideals in the spirit become ideas in the speech. 
—J. S. Kirtley. 
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Evangelism and Education ; 


This is the first in a series of four articles on the sub ject of “Evangelism and Education” by Richard M, 
Vaughan, D.D. Doctor Vaughan is professor of Christian theology at the Newton Theological institution, | 


By RicHarp M. VAUGHAN 


NS twofold task of the Christian church is evangelism 
and education. The Great Commission of our Lord 
commands us to make disciples and to teach them. The 
very genius of the Christian faith places these duties 
upon us. If we possess the riches of Christian experience, 
if we cherish the Christian estimate of human personal- 
-ities, there is an inward urge which must express itself in 
evangelism and education. 

We speak of evangelism and education as separate in- 
terests although we are deeply convinced of their under- 
lying unity. What is evangelism? It is possible to say 
that it is heralding the gospel, whether or no men accept 
it. The gospel, however, is so great a reality that no 
hasty and superficial heralding adequately presents it. We 
must preach it with institutions—churches, homes, hos- 
pitals, schools—as well as with words. Thus presented, 
under the blessing of God, the gospel cannot wholly fail 
to elicit response. We prefer, therefore, to define evangel- 
ism in the very phrase of the Great Commission as the 
making of disciples. To make a Christlike personality, this 
is evangelism in the most inclusive sense. It is a calling 
forth of the potentialities of man as a child of Ged. 

And what is education. All thoughtful men will agree 
that it is the symmetrical development of the whole 
personality. It includes all those forces which educe the 
ideal possibilities of human nature. A complete education 
takes full account of man’s religious nature. It teaches 
him to think, to feel, to will, to work and—to worship 
Thus we see that evangelism and education are an in- 
divisible unity. The making of a Christlike personality, 
and the symmetrical development of the whole personality 
are the same thing. Evangelism and education are a 
double star whose light blends into a single radiance. 

While these things are ideally true, in actual life, how- 
ever, we find a broad distinction between evangelism and 
education. Evangelism concerns itself with the beginnings 
of the Christian life. It secures volitional response to the 
gospel and public allegiance to it. Evangelism is enlist- 
ment, education is training. Evangelism is therefore our 
primary interest. The logical order is first, regeneration ; 
then culture. Education usually refers to intellectual train- 
ing. As currently employed, it moves in the sphere of the 
mental, the scientific and the vocational. 

The problem which confronts us as believers in both 
evangelism and education is the effective coordination of 
these great forces. Evangelism can render inestimable 
service to education. It can awaken the desire for educa- 
tion, vitalize the whole educational process, and give to 
education a worthy goal. We wish to approach the. sub- 
ject from the educational angle and to consider education 
in its relation to the need, the miessage, the method, and 
the results of evangelism. 


I. Education and the Need of Evangelism 


It is necessary, first of all, for leaders in our educational 
activities to recognize the essential place of religion in 
human life. And as religion must have its beginnings in 
the soul there can be no religion without evangelism of 
some kind. Every student of history knows that religion 
1S an integral part of the life of mankind. It has been 
the very matrix of all our higher activities. Art in all 
its forms had its beginnings in connection with religion— 
music, drama, sculpture, architecture. Priests in every 
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land were the first scholars, American ‘aviators have flown 
around the world, but beneath their whirring planes they’ 
have seen the shrines of primitive animism, the mosques | 
of Mohammedanism, the temples of Buddhism, the | 
cathedrals of Catholicism, the meeting-houses of Protes-| 
tantism. Religion is an age-long, world-wide fact, and 
indifference to it is a mark of inexcusable scholastic 
provincialism. | 


And now the psychologist proceeds to interpret the facts | 
which history and human nature itself put before him. 
William James marked a new epoch in the attitude of | 
science toward religion when he wrote “The Varieties of | 
Religious Experience.” Facts everywhere are facts, and | 
demand explanation. The experience of conyersion is just 
as much a fact as a cannon ball. And students do not go | 
far in their investigations before they learn that religion | 
is no mere immaturity which the race outgrows; it bases | 
itself in changeless and imperious realities of human nature. 
There is in every man forever the sense of dependence 
upon higher reality, the challenge of mystery demanding 
divine explanation, the impulse to self-realization while 
can be satisfied with nothing less than fellowship with an 
ideal order. Humanity is constitutionally religious. a 


Present conditions in the world have forced educated 
nen in all lands to a new appreciation of the need of a 
dynamic religion which will bring moral regeneration to 
mankind. In the presence of the wreckage of the Great 
War, gone is our shallow confidence in a mechanically 
inevitable social progress, gone is our superficial trust in 
the efficacy of intellectual enlightenment to tame the deep 
passions of the human heart. Thoughtful people are con- 
vinced that only a great revival of religion, whatever form 
it assumes, can save the world. The growing sense of 
spiritual need is token that such a revival is at hand. And 
the direction it must inevitably take is indicated by the 
new appreciation of Jesus. 


Philosophy today confesses the inadequacy of the purely 
conceptual reason to lay hold of ultimate reality. The 
revolt against intellectualism is deep and widespread. 
Bergson is its spokesman as he tells us that we apprehend - 
reality, not by concepts, but by intuition, as we live in the 
stream of life. We do not know beauty by logic-choppi 
we stand in its presence and respond to it. God can ne 
be known by rationalistic speculations but only by a 
quaintance. The Pauline paradox is true—we know th 
love which passeth knowledge. We have knowledge b 
it is not the kind of knowledge gained by purely log 
processes. An intellectualism which has become conscio 
of its own limitations must concede the possible validity of — 
the religious approach to the heart of things. ' 


It is a maxim in the educational world that we know — 
by doing. The will has its essential place in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. In the ethical and religious spheres — 
particularly, all truths are actable. We can never know 
what duty is until we do it. We can never know t 
God is love, until we love. In modern education, nothing — 
has happened until we do something about it. If edu a- 
tion recognizes that religion is a necessary element im 
human life, then by its own theory the only way religion 
can be taught is by making people religious. In short, 
education cannot include religion in its scheme for human 
betterment without becoming evangelistic. 
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Unanswered Prayer the Road to Service 


N THE New Testament we have 

several instances of prayers that 
seemed to be unanswered, and it is 
well that we should think of them 
sometimes, when in our prayer life 
we are perplexed. One humbly be- 
lieves that in the largest senses 
every true and earnest prayer is 
answered. No one who calls upon 
the heavenly Father ever calls in 
vain. But sometimes the answer is 
so different from the particular 
blessing which was asked that we 
fail to recognize it as an answer. 
Part of the “treasure we lay up in 
heaven” consists of answers to our 
prayers down here. Heaven will 
be a richer place for all who have 
prayed on though sometimes it 
seemed vain. For there, in the 
light and love of God, we shall dis- 
cover with what perfect wisdom 
he has dealt with every cry we ever 
uttered. Here, often, that is dark 
to us. We are perplexed, baffled, 


disappointed. The thing we eagerly 
craved for is denied, and nothing 
else (we think) can take its place. 
And that is why in the New Testa- 
ment, which is the most heartening 


Book in literature, we have in- 
stances of unanswered prayers. 


A Wise Refusal 


There is, for instance, the Gada- 
rene demoniac. He prayed that he 
might company with Christ. One 
perfectly understands the depth of 
feeling that prompted and _ con- 
trolled a prayer like that. Grati- 
tude lay deep among its sources, 
and a dawning sense of the wonder 
of the Lord. If one brief hour had 
wrought such mighty things, what 
might not happen in an unbroken 
fellowship? And then, in a demon- 
haunted world, where could this 
poor rescued life be sheltered, save 
in the immediate presence of the 
Saviour? Close to Christ, he felt, 
he would be safe. Far away there 
was continuous peril. He trembled 
at the revenge of demon-powers, 
beyond the range of that com- 
manding voice. If ever there was 
an earnest, eager prayer, it was 
the demoniac’s that he might stay 
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with Christ—and yet that petition 


was refused. The man would never 
have grown had it been granted. 
He would have passed into an alien 
land, where his witness for the 
Lord would have been powerless. 
He grew in grace—he served—he 
became Christ’s “curate in Decap- 
olis’—because he was denied the 
thing he asked. 


Power Through Weakness 


Another instance is that of the 
apostle in his thrice-repeated 
prayer about his thorn. One must 
never forget that, at the back of 
it, lay the passion for a more fruit- 
ful ministry. What that thorn 
was nobody can tell. Paul did not 
love to elaborate his ailments. All 
we are sure of is that it was some- 
thing which seemed to affect the 
power of his ministry, and to hold 
him up to the ridicule of men. 
That was why Paul prayed for its 
removal. It was not that he might 
be freed from stinging pain. It 
was because the one desire of his 
big heart was to be a more power- 
ful evangelist. And yet that 
prayer, inspired by love of souls, 
and by the ambition to do better 
work for Christ, was by Christ 
consistently refused. For a time it 
was very dark to Paul. He was 
staggered; he could not under- 
stand it. ‘Why should the Lord 
deny this little boon that would so 
help in the advancement of his 
kingdom? I believe it was many 
a long day before Paul saw, in an 
hour of revelation, the loving- 
kindness of that ‘unanswered 
prayer. Exalted by his visions, 
that continual piercing kept him 


humble. It kept him in closest 
fellowship with One who was 
pierced in his hands and feet. And 
then, when power clothed his mes- 
sage, men never could say that it 
was human power. It was shown 
through his weakness to be the 
power of God. Paul longed to 
serve in a fuller, larger way. His 
prayer was in the interests of such 
service.’ Let Christ but pluck this 
thorn out of his flesh, and his in- 
fluence would be enormously aug- 
mented. The beautiful thing is 
that Christ knew better. The 
thorn was really helping all the 
time. Service needed it, and it re- 
mained. 


Unresponding Love 


The last instance I take is that 
of Christ, when he prayed in the 
garden of Gethsemane. “Father,” 
he cried, “if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me.” The writer to 
the Hebrews puts it beautifully 
when he says, “He was heard in 
that he feared.” He was heard, 
though his petition was not 
granted, for the cup did not pass 
away from him. He drank it to its 
bitterest dregs—in humiliation and 
in agony—and he drank it for the 
saving of mankind. Conceive if 
that prayer had been answered. 
The world would never have heard 
the sound of Calvary. No bur- 
dened pilgrim, confronted by the 
cross, would ever have found his 
burden rolled away. We should 
never have known the secret 
springs of pardon, nor been justi- 
fied, nor had joy and peace with 
God. had not that passionate crvy- 
ing been refused. Am I bold in 
thinking that God yearned to grant 
that prayer, when he thoucht only 
of his beloved Son? Am T bold in 
thinking that in his pitying love 
God yearned to free the apostle 
from his thorn? But God so loved 
the world he could not do it. Re- 
fusal was the avenue to ministry. 
Unanswered prayer, even for our 
Lord. was the pathway to the sav- 
ing of mankind. 

—British Weekly. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Camping in the Mountains 
By J. BroucHaM WALLACE, JR., AND 
Rosert A. WALLACE 
CHAPTER IX 


Bert’s Find 

HE next morning, Bert slyly changed 

the sugar and salt while he was 
getting breakfast. The others got up 
at half-past seven, and after feeding and 
watering their horse’ gathered around 
the table for breakfast. During the meal 
they talked over the happenings of the 
night and decided to go to town for 
provisions. When it came time for the 
cocoa, Stuffy took three spoonfuls of 
what he thought was sugar but after a 
big drink of the cocoa he let out a yell. 

“Wow, what’s the matter with this 
cocoa? Say, Bert, what in the world 
did you put into it? My, what awful- 
tasting stuff! Pass me the sugar, will 
you please, Mr. Scott? Don’t you think 
it tastes bad?” 

“Well, yes, it does taste rather queer,” 
answered Mr. Scott. “Don’t you think 
you made some mistake, Bert?” 

"No; ittastes, all (aight 107 me, - 
answered Bert, who had helped himself 
from the salt dish on the sly. “Maybe 
it needs some more sugar.” 

“That’s what I think,’ said Stuffy, 
and helped himself to two and a half 
more spoonfuls and took another drink. 
“Oh, wow, this is worse than ever.” He 
jumped up and ran for the spring, yelling 
cries of help as he did so. 

“Maybe there is something wrong 
with the sugar,” said Joe, who had taken 
another spoonful. “That seems to make 
it worse.” 

“I'll try it and see,” said Billi and took 
some of the so-called sugar and tasted 
it  “Oht thistisn’tistvar at all-7its salt: 
Somebody must have changed them.” 

“Excuse me,” said Bert, “I’m going 
for a little ride before we go to town,” 
and he walked quickly to the place 
where the ponies were tethered and be- 
gan saddling his horse. He mounted, 
and, passing Stuffy, who was on his 
way back from the spring called out: 

“Goodbye, Stuffy. I’m sorry you 
didn’t like the cocoa. Try a little more 
sugar next time and maybe you'll like 
it better.” Then with a laugh Bert rode 
away through the woods. 

As he rode along he wondered 
whether the fireworks he had ordered 
for the Fourth of July had reached town 
yet, since today was the second. He 
had gone three miles and had about 
decided to turn back when he heard a 
low whinneying. He looked back and 
saw a horse following him. He slowed 
down to a walk and the other horse 
caught up with him. Bert reached out 
to grab him and discovered that the 
horse had only a halter. He caught hold 


of it, however, and looked at it carefully. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, “this is Joe’s 
horse. He must have escaped from 
those men.” 

He reached out and patted him a little 
and said: “Well, you didn’t like to stay 
with those men as well as with us, did 
you?” 

Then he returned to camp and found 
the others getting ready to go to town. 
They were very much surprised to see 
him leading a horse with him and still 
more surprised to find that it was Joe’s 
horse. 

“Tam glad you found the horse when 
you did,” said Mr. Scott, “because it 
saves us from buying another.” 

Tom, Bert and Mr. Scott, taking one 
of the burros to carry the provisions, 
left for town about fifteen minutes later. 
When they reached the town Bert left 
the others, saying that he was going 
over to see the station master about 
something. He really was going to see 
if the fireworks had come; but he did 
not want the others to know because he 
was going to surprise them on _ the 
Fourth. He went into the station and 
in a little while reappeared with quite 
a large package under his arm. He 
looked around and saw the others some 
distance up the street just entering a 
grocery store. He went leisurely up to 
the place where the horses and burros 
were tied and arrived there just as the 
others emerged. 

“This is a package that was forwarded 
to me,’ Bert explained, as he helped 
them strap the packages on the burros’ 
back. Tom and Mr. Scott, however, 
were busy and did not pay much at- 
tention. 

When they reached camp, Stuffy of- 
fered to unpack the burro and_ Bert 
helped him, “to prevent him from eating 
too much,” he said; but really to look 
after his fireworks. 

“What's this big package with the 
express mark on it?” asked Stuffy sud- 
denly. 

“That?” answered Bert, “Oh, that is 
something of mine that came by ex- 
press. I'll show it to you later.” 

At dinner Mr. Scott, said that he 
thought he would explore the canyon 
again the next day. 

CHAPTER X 
Tom’s Adventure 

They got up early the next morning 
and had breakfast. Having decided to 
leave Bert and Joe to guard the camp, 
they set out for the canyon. When 
they reached the foot of the canyon, 
Mr. Scott and Bill Hardly started off to 
the right along the river bank to look 
for footprints or any other trace of the 
bandits, since there had been robbery at 
Cruxton a few nights ago and, as usual, 
the sheriff and his posse lost the trail 


when it entered the Wansing river. Ton| 
and Stuffy started off to the left to lool! 
also for traces of the robbers, bu 
principally to have some fun explorin;| 
the canyon. 

They had- been there about an how| 
and were walking along the bank of thi 
river when there came a sudden burst 9 
wind which caught Stuffy’s hat and sen 
it sailing high in the air. Stuffy, startin 
to run after it, tripped over a stone 
slipped on a rock, and fell with a big! 
splash into the river. After muel 
sputtering and splashing, Tom  fishec 
him out and brought him up to a larg 
Hatenocls 

“Now,” he demanded, “when you finisl 
all that gasping and coughing, will yoi 
please tell me what you meant by jump 
ing into the water like that.” 

“T didn’t jump in! 


| 


My hat blew oft 
and I just started to chase it when ]) 


slipped and fell in. I wonder where 
my hat is now.” He looked around an¢ 
finally spied it in a tree in a smal 
pocket or ravine a short distance up the 
cliff on their side of the canyon. 

“Wait here in the sun,” directed Tom 
“and get dried off. I'll go and gel 
your hat.” 

“All right, thank you,” said Stuffy, 
“My ankle hurts me a little where i} 
sprained it last week, anyway, and ] 
would like to rest a little while. My, | 
wish I had something to eat.” | 

“As usual,” laughed Tom, as he 
plunged through the dense bushes 
bordering the railroad. He made his 
way through these and then struck 4 
gentle slope which grew steeper every 
minute until finally he had to just climb 
up, picking his way from rock to rock 
At last he reached a little ledge or 
shelf. 

When he finally reached the top “he 
was surprised at the shape of the ravine 
—like a deep bowl, with a deep ridge. 
about six feet wide, running all around 
it. The sides of this bowl sloped 
gradually down for a few feet, growing 
steeper until there was a sheer drop. 

The hat was caught on the branch of 
a'tree on the other side of the ravine. 
With a wave to Stuffy, he started a 
the path across the bowl. 

(To be continued) 


| 


On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 13, th 
was dedicated in Phoenix, Ariz. & 
Chapel Car No. 3, the Brockway Men 
rial. A large number of people ff 
Phoenix and neighboring cities gath 
beside the First Baptist church of Ph 
nix, Rev. Richard E. Day, pastor, for! 
dedication. Addresses were made 
Doctor Day, Dr. H. Q. Morton, the 
vention secretary, and George L. 
western representative of the American 
Baptist Publication Society. 4 
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Ietober 10, 1925 


Meeting Eleipsson Cy LeP. 
Topics for Oct, 25 


(Note: All references hereafter made m 
iese “Meeting Helps’ will be to the fol- 
lwing books: “Modern Discipleship and 
that It Means” by Woods; “Twelve Tests 
« Character” by Fosdick; “The Man No- 
ldy Knows” by Barton; “Gates and Keys 
) Bible Books” by Robinson; “How We 
ot Our Bible” by Smyth; “A Short His- 
ry of the Christian Church” by Moncrief; 
Pioneers”. by Miller; God's 
ynamite” by Lerrigo. The entire set of 
oks may be had for $12.45 from the 
énerican Baptist Publication Society. A 
jw others may be added later. 

Reference will also be made to leaflets 
( pamphlets which may be had for a 
ary small sum and to current magazines 
d other books that may be had in most 
fblic libraries. It is suggested that the 
cove-mentioned books be secured, either 
ce at a time as needed, or all together— 
cher by the society or by individual mem- 
rs as donations—to be used as a library 
fr the young people in preparing for the 
avotional meetings.) 

After reading the first chapter of 
easant Pioneers,” secure a large piece 
c cardboard or paper (white prefer- 
aly). On this draw two lines to rep- 
rent the banks of a stream, beginning 
a the “horizon” close together and 
pidually widening. 

Secure pictures of pretty scenes, 
eoups of immigrants, intelligent looking 
*n, churches, schools, towns and a map 
¢ the countries to be studied. Most 
/ these pictures may be had from 
wgazines or geographies. If you can- 
rt get them from these sources, they 
tly be drawn in outline. 

In"meeting, tell who the “Slavs” are, 
there they come from. As this is told, 
pste at the “horizon” or beginning of 
yur “stream” as prepared above, the 
ip of the countries, pointing out where 
2 different groups come from. Then 
l something of the Slavic heroes (if 
yu do not know about them, look under 
“uss,” “Sobieski” and “Koscuiszka” in 
2 encyclopedia). Show what they have 
ntributed to America and to the people 
0 their own lands. Paste the pictures 
Oo the intelligent looking men farther 
dwn the “stream.” 

Tell next of the Slavic village ard 
Cuntry, pasting the pictures of scenes 
ang the banks of the “stream.” When 
ling of the home life and habits of the 
Pople, paste the pictures of houses or 
cstumes in the “stream.” The church 
is should be described, with the pic- 
res of churches being pasted in. 
Then tell of how this “stream” is 
wing into America, pasting in the 
‘tures of the groups of immigrants. 
In closing show that only as Chris- 
nity is lived in America and in these 
Sivic countries, can the religion mean 


metas 


oe 


anything to them as individuals. Only 
as the religious life at the source of this 
“stream” flowing into America is made 
pure, can the life in America be pure. 
Show what place America and_ her 
citizens play in doing this, as suggested 
by Mr. Miller in his book. 


Wanted! 


A denominational secretary wrote to 
another that he had been searching for 
a young Christian business man for a 
certain position in one of their mission- 
ary fields. “This position,’ he said, 
“demands a man with training in ac- 
countancy and office management, and, 
if possible, with considerable business 
experience. It is an unusual opening 
and offers a large challenge to a nian 
with business training who would care 
to serve the cause of the kingdom in a 
business capacity.” 

A business man on the mission field! 
What an unheard of thing—a few years 
ago. But now! Opportunity awaits men 
in all walks of life for work on the great 
fields of missionary endeavor. Now it 
is not only the preacher or teacher wko 
is wanted—but all types of people. 

For the rural lands men who know 
farming are wanted. For the great in- 
dustries of the foreign lands, men with 
business and executive ability are need- 
ed. Men who can wield the hammer aie 
needed—women who can cook and sew. 
Men who can drive a machine—women 
who can play and teach others to play. 
Whatever line of work you do, what- 
ever your natural abilities, there is al- 
ways a place somewhere in the great 
missionary world for your talents—if 
you want to dedicate them to this work. 

So, if you want to give your full time 
to service for Christ and humanity, do 
not hesitate because you cannot preach 
or teach or nurse—if you are trained in 
another line of work, if you have 
specialized in some other phase—your 
talents and training can be put to use. 


A Christian’s Prayer 
By Horace L. STEVENSON 
‘; ORD, I’m thankful for mine 


eyes, 
That see thy wonders and thy 
skies. 
I’m thankful too for arms so 
strong 
That earn my bread and fight 
the wrong. 
For feet that go unto the House 
of Prayer, 
I’m thankful, Lord, they take me 
there. 


And for a soul from sin set free, 
For all of these, Lord, I thank 
thee. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


Friendship in the Making 


“Bring a smile and a quarter” is the 
invitation which sometimes goes out 
from the B.Y.P.U. to the people in 
Boulder, Colo., “out where the West 
begins.” When the smiles and quarters 
are brought to the church, both start 
off with the owner for a little jaunt to 
the foot of a mountain. The pedal ex- 
tremities are used as the method of 
transportation. Arriving at their des- 
tination, the smiles grow broader (and the 
quarters feel mighty small). That smell 
of frying meat and boiling coffee cheers 
the very cockles of the heart. 


As buttered buns, hamburg cakes 
(which have been cooked on a large 
flat tin right there in the open), coffee, 
potato chips, pickles, oranges, cookies, 
(and sometimes ice cream cones when 
the weather is warm) disappear, tongues 
are loosened and the mouth keeps ever 
lifting its smile upward. This is much 
more interesting, too, because the young 
folks are grouped about on the hillside 
with the piney air renewing their ap- 
petites and brightening their eyes. 


When the last of the edibles has been 
consumed, perhaps the young folks from 
Oklahoma will yell and sing, give an 
Indian dance, or a short play; some- 
thing which is appropriate to the home 
state. Others get started and “tempus 
fugit.” After every representative has 
“stunted” his state, the smiles, which 
have by this time grown to laughter, 
are taken to the open campfire. Here 
the laughter melts away into song. The 
mountainsides reecho with the melodies 
of the young voices, the guitars, man- 
dolins and “ukes.” Yes, and many of the 
great Christian hymns are mingled with 
the so-called popular ones. And there- 
after each one who has been present 
greets the others with a smile, for all 
have become friends. 


Of course you know that the boiling 
coffee and frying meat were not put 
there by the good fairies, but by the 
good committee. They left beforehand, 
also armed with smiles and the eats, so 
that the smiles of the others could be 
continued. And the quarters were 
brought along so that the committee 
could smile on. They did not have to 
worry about “defraying the expenses.” 

You say you do not have the moun- 
tains to. go to? Then’ bring the 
mountains, in spirit, to you. There are 
fields, beaches, woods, awaiting you. 
And the spirit of friendliness can be had 
here, as well as in the mountains. 
Friendliness will grow in any soil. “Beef- 
steak a la open air” is good any place, 
too, providing it is well seasoned with 
good fellowship. 
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Boston Letter 
By CuaArLEs H. WATSON 


Horr and Faunce 

These foremost leaders of our New 
England Baptists have been much in 
mind during the last few months. And 
for the same yet different reasons. Both 
represent the highest type of our lead- 
ership and the largest capacity for prac- 
tically wise management in our great 
educational enterprises. Also they rep- 
resent virtually the same period of 
Brown and Newton training, and both 
are prominent in the governing boards 
of our two outstanding New England in- 
stitutions. 

President Horr is going, and Presi- 
dent Faunce is coming back. The sim- 
ple announcement that Dr. and Mrs. 
Horr sailed for Europe on the seven- 
teenth without program and for an 
indefinite period, has helped us to realize 
that Doctor Horr’s notable administra- 
tion at Newton is really closed, and that 
we are to lose his strong mind and 
steadying hand at the head of our old 
school of the prophets. We are also 
reminded that the manner of his going 
is characteristic: very quiet and modest, 
with no accompanying trumpets. Doc- 
tor Horr never was a great success as a 
bugleman, nor as an entrancing prophet 
of imminently big things, but what he 
was and did, moved the rest of us to 
celebrate with high-class music. So we 
shall fondly and gratefully hold him in 
mind, and give him a unique place in the 
pride and honor of New England Bap- 
tists. It is really noteworthy when an 
undemonstrative man speaks so sanely 
loud, and leaves so abiding a mark upon 
our highest endeavors. 


President Faunce 

When we say that President Faunce 
is coming back, we remember our fears 
when told months ago that he was seri- 
ously smitten, and that there was sad 
possibility that Brown might suffer an 
irreparable loss. But since his reappear- 
ance at the ‘Brown opening, with some 
of his old-time resiliency and confidence, 
we became bold in believing that he had 
come back and was again to fill his dis- 
tinguished place. It is a distinguished 
place, and he has made it so. His is one 
of the great presidencies in our solidest 
Baptist college. He has kept abreast of 
our foremost teaching intelligence. He 
has been an authoritative voice, speaking 
with thoughtful wisdom, and always with 
a literary elevation, form and finish, that 
has made him eminent among educators. 
Let us hope that now we are to have 
his best years, deepest in knowledge, 
ripest in experience, noblest in expres- 
sion. Heartily do we join in the rous- 
ing ovation with which the Brown stu- 
dents greeted his coming back to them. 
President Faunce is ours as well as 
theirs. 


Among Ourselves 


Newton 


Although temporarily without a presi- 
dent, Newton is full to overflowing with 
a large new class of quality. It speaks 
well for the character and stability of 
the school when the absence of the old 
chief provokes every professor to his ut- 
most. The faculty never worked bet- 
ter together, nor felt so complete a sense 
of responsibility. - [hey are- a set: of 
competent and well-seasoned instructors, 
and will ‘score a ‘strong year.) Prof. 
Woodman Bradbury comes back fresh 
and strong from his foreign hike, and 
gave the opening address on the great 
business of the students: Preaching. If 
a man’s business is to teach young men 
how to preach, the young men are dou- 
bly fortunate if their teacher is himself 
a model sermon, walking about among 
them, and showing them just what a 
Christian gentleman is like, and the rare 
value of such a background to pulpit dis- 
course. 

A Vigorous Opening 


Our ministers’ meeting opened with 
unusual zest on Sept. 14. We missed 
President Horr, who for several years 
has struck a high keynote for us at the 
beginning. But Pres. C. V. Smith was 
armed with a first-class substitute— 
Dean Athearn, head of the department 
of religious education in Boston univer- 


Hymn for the Lone Star 
Fund 


Sung to the tune of “Fling out the 
Banner” 
By Mrs. Georce W. Tart 
As ONCE before in days gone by 
They knelt to call on Thee for 
aid 
We here today with deepest cry 
Claim Thy dear promise truly 
made. 


From far they look to us that we 
May faithful keep our torch’s 
gleam, 
Pour out our prayers, give wealth 
that He 
May light dark hearts with holy 
beam. 


Help us to give what costs us 
most, 
Not what we easily can spare; 
May sacrificial lives, a host 
Match those who show devotion 


rare. 


Shine in more darkened hearts O 
Lord, 
Bring souls to light, break fetters 
keen, 
Give us a blessing here out poured, 
More than in days of old was 
seen. 


— 


sity. He gave us a masterly address| 
his specialty, and certainly proved 4; 
in that comparatively new field his | 
tery is indisputable. 
On the twenty-seventh the meet} 
was just as large, and we were givy 
the morning to our own Baptist if 
ters, and hearing three of our chief | 
tendants at the big convention at Se- 
tle. Dr. Everett C. Herrick, our bishoy 
Fall River, Secretary Edward B. Do; 
and Dr. W. Quay Rosselle, the Mali, 
preacher, were our speakers. Tj} 
were enthusiastic and interesting, and; 
their almost unanimous avoidance of 
real Seattle convention, seemed mi 
impressed by certain local happenings| 
Seattle at the time of the great gath| 
ing, and quite taken with Canad) 
scenery and recent Canadian achie! 
ments in church union. Certain it y| 
that the accessories, accompanimet 
and inevitabilities of so long a id 
to reach a great convention, kept | 
convention itself almost out of mi| 
After all, it must have been a | 
great convention to sweep into itself. 
much of the surrounding country, — ‘1 
At the meeting on Sept. 28 we hac 
great treat—Dr. A. K. de Blois, the Fi 
church pastor, giving us the impr 
sions received during his summer | 
journ as a preacher in London. Th 
were fascinating elements in the wi 
and statesmanlike recital. Being 
Briton himself, Doctor de Blois co} 
interpret Britons. Evidently the Brit 
shell had opened to him, and he col 
speak of some of the things that it ct 
ered. Some traveling observers can 
only superficial because they a | 
the shell, but do not get in. We gol 
realistic view of English parties - | 
struggles, of present-day England un 
a staggering burden of debt and oe 
ployment, and beset with social and e 
nomic difficulties. Yet we also had 
view of redoubtable English charact 
full of grit and uncomplaining coura} 
expecting to depend upon itself, inter 
ing to worship and do its duty. Wh 
we think of their after-war conditi 
contrasted with ours, we ought not. 
be surprised that many of them 
longer speak of us as “our Americ 
cousins,” but as “you Yanks.” Isn’ 
but the way of human nature? 


Great Congregations 


It is really surprising that in thel lea 
of downtown Boston, where human! 
congests, and almost no one lives, ’ 
a stonethrow of each other, there Si 
be gathered the three greatest col 
gations in the city, and that ¢ 
ously: Tremont temple, Park § 
church, and the Cathedral Church 
Paul. They are usually packed t 
walls, and hundreds are freque 
turned away. This condition, pa 
larly at Park street, just cele 
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«tor Conrad’s twentieth anniversary, 
oteworthy. It looks like a solid and 
»sensational triumph. At the cathe- 
~ they use the strongest Episcopalian 
«chers, and it is a busy establishment 
/mourishes a great flock. At Tre- 
t temple, the sustained note is evan- 
Itic under Doctor Massee. That 
4, warmly and ably sounded, always 
icts the people. But when you see 
egreat throngs at the same hour in 
«three temples, and all the business 


iforce you exclaim, “Where do all 
€: worshipers come from?” 
Fall Meetings 

sociations seem now to come with 
lng haste. With brilliant, tonic 
her, appealing programs, speakers 
_fresh and rested earnestness, the 
imgs are strong. “Evangelism” is 
sword for the year everywhere. In 
= unction of compelling sermons, 
pncy of moving addresses, fervor of 
plication and song, radiant spiritual 
retation, sounded in all of its varying 
ictiveness is the word—“Evan- 
m!” 


Chicago Letter 

By C. T. Homan 

Summer Is Over 

iwrite this letter on Sept. 21 and 
ner is Officially and actually over. 
imn arrived with commendable 
iptness. Within forty-eight hours 
etemperature has dropped from 91 
4 degrees. Moreover summer is 
Sin that, for most of us, vacations 
rver and we are getting rested from 
Compared with vacationing, work 
enot seem so hard after all. 

it it was a great summer. I drove 
9000 miles east and west circling 
s Ontario and Erie up into Canada, 
west to the Black hills, Yellow- 
t and Colorado. Satan seems to be 
(responsible for a good bit of the 
itry I saw—Hell’s Half-acre, the 
M’s Tower, the Devil’s Kitchen, the 
a Lands, etc. I am tempted to 
Siibe the trip; but it has been done 
Ke. It seems to me that we saw 
ey nearly everything—mountains, 
forests, geysers, canyons, hot 
figs, caves, deserts and fertile land. 
6‘ we saw the last of three tires 
fii were almost new when we started. 
{ think the memory that will stay 
st is that of the terrifying yet 
ly fascinating desert. It strikes 
nd wonder and fear into one’s soul. 
W paused long enough to catch some 
Bses of Baptist undertakings. I 
eched for E. E. Sayles, formerly of 
m Mich, in the First church, 
wa. He is doing a great work in 
@vanadian capital where he has re- 
vl an unusually cordial reception in 
tcl circles. In many places in the 


} 


‘it was easy to see that Baptist 
} 


_—_ at, 


is striking its roots deep into the 
\If this were not a Chicago letter, 
uld be tempted to speak about it 
(gth. Some day I am going to ask 
ditor to let me write something 
j the summer Girl Reserve confer- 
fof the Y. W. C. A., two of which 


69<s around them locked and bolted, - 


I had the privilege of attending at Lake 
Okoboji, Iowa, and serving as dean of 
discussion groups. I doubt if any more 
significant and important summer enter- 
prise is being promoted by any church 
or Christian organization. The Y. W. C. 
A. has developed a method which might 
profitably be studied by deans of sum- 
mer assemblies. 
Summer in Chicago 


Upon returning to Chicago I was 
shocked to learn of the death of Dr, 
S. E. J. Watson, -pastor of the great 
Pilgrim (negro) Baptist Church. Doctor 
Watson was one of the outstanding 
leaders of his race. He died after a 
brief illness on Friday, July 17, and the 
funeral was held at the church on July 
21. At the service a great number of 
civic and religious organizations, white 
as well as negro, paid tribute to the 
memory of this remarkable personality. 

On June 28 a notable event took place 
when Immanuel church celebrated the 
thirtieth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Dr. Johnston Myers. For thirty years 
this stalwart has led this down-town 
cause and he personally has been large- 


-ly responsible for keeping it there where 


the need for a socially-minded religious 
ministry has increased amazingly with 
the abandonment of this neighborhood 
by the well-to-do, and the incoming of 
business and the poor. All hail to this 
unselfish church and its heroic pastor! 

The daily vacation Bible schools had 
another summer of great service. 
Splendid advance is registered by this 
enterprise of loving ministry to the 
children of the city. While the largest 
school, as usual, was at Aikin institute 
in the crowded Italian district of the 
near west side, the work shows a grow- 
ing popularity in the better residential 
and suburban sections. There are plenty 
of children in the city all summer and 
the D. V. B.S. meets a real need. 
There were thirty-seven white schools 
with a total enrolment of 4202. There 
were also sixteen negro schools with 
an enrolment of 968. It is interesting 
to note that this large enterprise was 
carried forward with only forty-three 
paid teachers, while 350 volunteer 
teachers were enlisted during the sum- 
metas BLO Reve W.. Riv Jewell, ~ the 
Executive Council’s director of religious 
education belongs no small part of the 
credit. 

Back to Work 


Everywhere one turns he sees individ- 
uals and organizations setting up their 
plans for the fall and winter work. 
There is to be a meeting of the Baptist 
Sunday-school superintendents, directors 
of religious education, and others inter- 
ested in the religious education program, 
at Immanuel church. At the same time 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation is 
holding its great meeting at the Chicago 
Beach hotel. I had the privilege of at- 
tending and watching this earnest and 
representative body in action for a few 
hours. A couple of days ago the first 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Chicago Baptist Social Union was held. 
The board of directors of the Chicago 
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Baptist Executive Council will soon meet 
for the first time this fall. The minis- 
ters’ conference came together for the 
first time since the summer vacation on 
the second Monday of September. The 
first union ministers’ meeting will be 
held with a conference on evangelism. 
followed by denominational luncheons 
in Chicago Temple. So it goes every- 
where. And, if present signs are any 
indication, our Baptist work is going to 
be pushed forward with unusual vigor 
during the coming winter. 

I note in the bulletin of the Chicago 
Church Federation, “A Chicago Pas- 
tor’s Plans for Evangelistic Services” 
and “a Chicago Layman’s Tentative Plan 
of City-wide Evangelistic Efforts.” And 
it happens that both of these are 
prepared by Baptists, Rev. H. W. Virgin 
of North Shore church and Mr. 
Grafton Parker of Englewood. Evident- 
ly the Baptists stand well to the fore 
in the matter of evangelistic interest. 

Ministers’ Conference 

So far we have had two meetings this 
fall of the Chicago Baptist Ministers’ 
conference, both of which were held in 
the regular meeting place in the Im- 
manuel building, 2320 South Michigan 
Avenue. Our first speaker of the year 
was Dr. J. A. Earl, who brought to us 
a vivid picture of the Baptist situation 
on the Pacific coast from which he has 
returned after a three months’ visit. 
Frederick L. Anderson, chairman of the 
board of managers of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society was our second speaker. 
His address dealt with two matters of 
great concern to Baptists,—the present 
situation in China, and the whole status 
of our Baptist missionary enterprise at 
the present time. It was an informing 
and dynamic message. After the address 
one of the pastors said to me: “That 
makes me feel that I just have to get 
out and do something about it.” Dr. 
Johnston Myers was elected president 
of the conference. 


The University of Chicago 


“The city grey” grows apace. The 
new theological building, a beautiful 
Gothic structure, is nearly completed 
and soon the divinity school will leave 
the Egyptian bondage of the oriental 
museum and enter its own promised 
land. The Bond memorial _ chapel, 
erected for the use of the divinity school 
is an architectural gem and is also 
nearing completion. The erection of 
these buildings and the generous gift of 
a million dollars for endowment by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., constitute a 
gratifying recognition of the service 
which the divinity school has rendered 
the cause of organized Christianity, and 
are at the same time a tribute to the 
far-sighted and able administration of 
Dean Shailer Mathews. The great new 
medical school begins to loom up on 
the Midway. And ground has been 
broken for the University chapel. The 
architecture of the chapel receives its 
inspiration from the great Gothic 
cathedrals of Europe, and will be a noble 
structure dominating the entire campus. 
The new president, Max Mason, will find 
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much to hearten him as he takes up his 
new duties; he also will find himself 
facing great and challenging respon- 
sibilities. To follow in the succession of 
Harper, Judson and Burton is to work 
with giants. President Mason enters 
upon his duties with the best of good- 
will and the whole-hearted loyalty and 
cooperation of the entire board of 
trustees, faculty, and student body. 
Here and There 

Charles S. Dugan closed his work at 
Galilee at the end of August; John Fort 
is leaving the Third Bohemian church 
to respond to the call of Detroit to go 
over and help them; John H. Carstens, 
closed a successful pastorate at the 
Austin church at the end of July, but 
has not yet accepted another charge. Dr. 
Carl D. Case has been compelled by 
serious impairment of health, and upon 
the insistence of his physicians, to resign 
at Oak Park, thus closing a memorable 
work. One of the finest church build- 
ings in the Chicago area has been erected 
and several hundred members have been 
received in the seven and a half years 
of Dr. Case’s pastorate. With the great- 
est reluctance and with the assurance 
that “no consideration less compelling 
than the avoidance of a fatal break- 
down of health’ would reconcile the 
membership to the action taken, the re- 
signation was accepted. The church, 
however, has asked Dr. Case to keep 
his membership with them and to con- 
tinue on salary for one year as consult- 
ing pastor. 

Among the buildings going up are 
those of the Harvey and Norwood Park 
churches. The Englewood church com- 
munity building is nearing completion 
and looks great. It will be well adapted 
to the rendering of a great program of 
community service. 


Southern California News 
By D. F. Estes 
The First Baptist church of Alhambra, 


Gal. Rev. ©. Lb. Kirk pastor onusunday, 
Sept. 19, dedicated its new and com- 
modious house of worship, with Dr. 


Coitland Myers as preacher of the day. 
Mr. Kirk, in his pastorate of six years, 
has seen the church grow from 200 to 
500 members and the Sunday school 
reach an attendance of 498 on the Jed- 
ication Sunday, all this in spite of the 
hindrance of inadequate accommoda- 
tions. With the adequate facilities now 
provided increased prosperity may be ex- 
pected. The cost of the edifice is about 
$65,000, all of which was pledged before 
the completion and dedication of the 
house. 

Rev. Sidney Maddox of the Trinity 
church of Los Angeles accepts the cail 
of the West Adams street church to be- 
gin his new work on Oct. 1. 

It has for some years been the cus- 
tom of the Baptist ministers of Southern 
California before the opening of the fai 
campaign to gather for mutual fellow- 
ship, edification and inspiration. The 
gathering this year was held Sept. 13-15, 

t “Camp Baldy,” an attractive mountain 
resort. The attendance enrolled was no 
less than 127, and during the six sessions, 


from Monday uoun to Wednesday noon, 
most helpful addresses were given, not 
only by the convertion secretary and 
the convention evangelist, but also by 
many of the leading pastors. The sub- 
ject of thought and prayer this year was 
evangelism, 

Sept 19, the Bethany church, Rev. J. E. 
Doty, pastor, located at 104th and San 
Pedro Sts., Los Angeles, was recognized 
and its building was dedicated, Dr. F. 
W. Farr being the preacher of the oc- 
casion. The building was erected by the 
City Mission society. This work has 
most encouraging prospects. The Sun- 
day school, which has grown out of two 
little schools started in private houses 
less than a year ago, already has an at- 
tendance of over 200. The daily vaca- 
tion Bible school was the largest of the 
Baptist schools in the city. 

Rey. Charles H. Burrill, formerly of 
Montana, has begun his work at the 
Atwater Park church, Los Angeles. 

Rev. Benjamin Urquidi, who has for 
some time been pastor of the El Salvador 
Mexican Baptist Church of Los Angeles, 
left for New York, Oct. 1, to become 
pastor of a Spanish-speaking church in 
that city. 

Mr. Leo Barker was ordained at the 
Temple church, Los Angeles, Sept. 17, 
Doctor Brougher preaching the ordina- 
tion sermon. Mr. Barker, who is a son 
of Deacon John Barker of the Temple 
church, is a..graduate of ~Princeton 
university, and worked for some years 
in China in connection with the special 
Christian work supported in that coun- 
try by members of Princeton university. 
He also worked in France during the 
World War, and is now. a senior in 
Union Theological seminary, New York 
City. 


Nebraska Letter 
BY ‘Ri R: Coon 

Our last state bulletin heads its first 
page in very large type with the word 
“Evangelism”. Much of that issue of 
the paper is given to various discussions 
of the subject by prominent workers 
with some items of its practical work- 
ings in the state. Too great importance 
cannot be made of this feature of Chris- 
tian work, which is referred to as the 
most important service to be pressed “ 
this critical time”. Just now is a crisis; 
but so it has been always. “Such a time 
as this” may properly describe the ever 
present. We are thinking of Doctor 
Agar’s startling statement: “Fifty per 
cent of the membership of the churches 
are of no value whatever”. Would this 
awful statement be made if churches 
were pressing the last part of Christ’s 
great commission as they are the first 
part? Our pulpits “teaching them to ob- 
serve all things” would easily overcome 
the specious half-truths announced from 
a few public platforms. Not evangelism 
less but instruction more. 

‘Concerning Pastors 

Rev. H. G. Finley of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., has recently become pastor at 
Ragan. Evangelist T. B. Franklin of 
Eldora, Iowa, conducted a tent meeting 
at Battle Creek, with good success; also 
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holding some services at Meadow Gr 
an out-station. Rev. E. E. Barkey is; 
on his fourth year, the successful pa} 
at Battle Creek. Rev. D. B. Wilco: 
leading a fine work at Superior, now. 
paring for revival services in Octo 
The pastors at Tilden and Osco | 
looking for helpful meetings when ] 
J. A. McIver of North Carolina will 
them in a work of evangelism. Ar 
has voted to resume work on its ur; 
ished building; completed, it will be 
of the best meeting houses in rural ¢} 
munities. Pastor Hoover is proving} 
efficient leader. Rev. Geo. Lowe, ) 
Pueblo, Colo., is now with him in 
vival work.. Rev. W. M. Hull, of) 
Second church, Troy, N. Y., begins 
pastorate at Fremont, Oct. 1, folloy 
Rev. Fred Young, one of our depai| 
state leaders. Rev. T. I. Franklin, 
Eldora, Iowa, becomes pastor at N 
folk, leading city in northeast Nebra; 


Personal Evangelism 
Several meetings thus named h 
been held in Nebraska with excellent | 
sults; notably in the Trinity and Oli 
churches, Omaha, and in the Frem 
church. In some of these Rev. E; 
Kernehan, of Boston, has been 
leader. in Grand Island the Bap 
church, Rev. A. C. Hull, pastor, ani 
with four other churches in such a c 
paign, Mr. Kernehan leading. Fifty 
more members of these churches met 
instructions each evening ofa week, ; 
went out “two by two” calling on | 
unconverted. Two hundred and twe 
signed cards favoring or promising 
begin the Christian life. As results 
this campaign a large number uni 
with the churches engaged, coming 
way of baptism, by letter or perso 
statement. ‘The Congregational chu 
received thus twenty-six, the Bap 
fifty, the Presbyterian sixty and 
two Methodist churches about nin 
No doubt other additions will be m 
in the weeks following. . 


Nebraskans in South Dakota 
Two or three of our good pastors h 
lately gone to the neighboring — 3 
north, following the election of Rev. 
i Barton of Omaha to be state sec 
tary. We see they call him “acting § 
retary”; but we knew he would b 
without such appellation. And just 1 
Rev. C. W. Miller by a year’s experiel 
well trained as convention pastor, | 
accepted a similar position up nO: 
And indeed the president of thei 
vention is a Nebraska boy for a 
now living in Sioux Falls. But 
R. Richards seems to be a royal wor 

This from their state annual: “Mr. 
ards has had phenomenal succ 
year; the Lord has greatly bless 
work. Several churches where 
labored have more than doubled inn 

bership”. He is now with the chu 
Pedro, where the first invitation g 
called twelve husbands and wives” 
gin the Christian life. Such 
among rural churches, is urgently 
the country over. 
In General 
“An extraordinary evangelistic eV 
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is named to meet in the Calvary 
urch, Omaha, Sept. 28-29, with Drs. 
F. Stilwell, Frank Smith and Samuel 
bil) all of the East, as speakers and 
iders, and Rev. Claude Neal, of Fair- 
ry, presiding at the conference. 
Grand Island College opened with in- 
eased attendance. The freshman class 
bers more than half the enrolment 
ij college; an unusual proportion. 

The state convention will meet with 
t: Second church, Lincoln, Oct. 15-18, 
t? ministers’ conference and the board 
€ managers meeting the day previous. 
/nong those expected to be present and 
szak are Governor McMullen, Drs. W. 
I Bowler and Thomas Young, Mrs. 
Godman, Mrs. Elizabeth Finn and Dr. 
(W. Gilkey, of Chicago, who will give 
to inspiring addresses. The convention 
oses Sunday, as it is believed this plan 
vil secure a larger number than usual 
fesent on adjournment. 


Japtists under the Southern 
j Cross 


By ‘Cuaprain Raymonp Hatt 


We have just completed a 15,000-mile 
iiee Irom San Pedro,’ Calif. to Aus- 
tlia and New Zealand and return. The 
cportunity to visit these lands under 
‘we southern cross” is one that does 
nt come often. Our detachment of the 
fet went to Sydney, Australia. This is 
arity of approximately 1,000,000 people. 
t:w South Wales, the state in which 
ijis situated, has approximately 2,000,- 
0). This crowding of the people into 
t2 cities is one of Australia’s great 
noblems. She needs more people on 
hr farms. 

in New South Wales there are 
651 Baptists. By count the Stanmore 
rch is the largest, having 435 mem- 
brs. The Baptist churches have difficult 
tids to travel, as, in fact, all churches 
4 The city of Sydney is pleasure 
md, presenting much the same sort of 
aproblem that our own San Francisco 
des, because of its great out-of-doors 
aractions and its equable climate. 
Snday finds the people on the beaches 
qi . ° 
ad in the country. The country dis- 
tts are sparsely populated so that the 
wrk is difficult there, too. The state 
Victoria, of which Melbourne is the 
Cpital, reports 7314 Baptists; South 
‘Stralia, Adelaide is the capital, 5231; 
ile Queensland, Brisbane is the 
vital, reports 3575. I have no report 
West Australia. While these figures 
jm small, one must remember that 
hough Australia is the same size as 
United States, its population is less 
\n that of New York City. 

The largest Baptist church on the 
itinent is the Collins Street church 
Melbourne. F. C. Spurr was former- 
WBastor of this church. T. E. Ruth 
seeeded him and had a most fruitful 
nistry over a period of seven years. 
: resigned about two years ago and 
now the preacher at the Pitt Street 
ngregational church in Sydney. Mr. 
th is one of the great preachers in 
Australia and the Pitt Street church 
taken a new lease of life under his 


preaching. At Armadale. a suburb of 
Melbourne, is F. W. Boreham, best 
known to us by his delightful books. I 
did not have the time to go to Mel- 
bourne and hear him, and that was one 
of the disappointments of the trip, Re- 
ports say that he is a most lovable and 
successful pastor. A great many of his 
books are his published sermons. I was 
interested in seeing one of his first 
books, most unpretentious and small, 
written while he was pastor of a church 
in New Zealand and while he was presi- 
dent of the Baptist union of that domin- 
ion. He has a brother who is pastor of 
a nearby church. Mr. J. A. Packer is 
editor of the Australian Baptist, the 
denominational organ for the continent. 
He claims the distinction of being 
neither a minister nor a D.D. 

Four days steaming from Australia is 
the Dominion of New Zealand, com- 
posed of three islands that delight to call 
themselves “Brighter Britain.” The 
largest city of the dominion is Auck- 
land and the largest Baptist church of 
the dominion is in Auckland—the Bap- 
tist Tabernacle. It was built by Rev. 
Thomas Spurgeon. Its auditorium seats 
1300, and the building, rectangular in 
shape with large pillars in front, has 
Sunday-school rooms and auditorium. 
Even at that, more room is soon to be 
added. When Mr. Spurgeon built it they 
laughed at him and called him a crank. 
But he was a far-seeing man, for Auck- 
iand is approaching 200,000. The present 
pastor of the tabernacle is Rev. Joseph 
W. Kemp, who at one time was pastor 
of Calvary Baptist church, New York 
City. He is doing a great piece of work 
in this city. The 1923-24 report shows 
that the church has 724 members. It 
is strongly missionary, having three 
missionaries in the field, one in the China 
Inland mission, one in the Sudan In- 
terior mission, and one in the Solomon 
Islands mission. Two members of the 
church are in training for ministerial 
work, The church is a beehive of 
activity. 

At the Vivian Street church in Wel- 
lington, the capital of the dominion, is 
Rev. F. E. Harry; at the Oxford Terrace 
Chuncheume Christchurch 1s "Rev. J. «J: 
North; and at the Hanover Street church 
in Dunedin is Rey. R. H. K. Kempton. 
These are the largest churches in the 
dominion. Mr. North is editor of the 
New Zealand Baptist and has been called 
to the principalship of the New Zea- 
land Bible Training institute in Auck- 
land. In all the dominion there are 
6515 Baptists. They are a hardy folk. 
carrying on for the kingdom in a most 
difficult field. New Zealand is a young 
country. Auckland, its largest city, was 
founded as late as 1841. The church of 
England and the Presbyterian are the 
strongest of the denominations, many of 
the country’s pioneers having belonged 
to these persuasions. 

The New Zealand Bible Training in- 


stitute is a young institution. Since its 
inception thirty-two men and women 
have been in training. Its graduates 


have gone to the pastorates, to home 
mission work, and to the foreign fields: 
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Belgian Congo, India, Bolivia, and the 
Sudan. One representative is working 
with the Maoris, tre aborigines of New 
Zealand. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Lreonarp W. RILEY 

One of the important duties devolving 
upon the executive secretary of a state 
convention is the issuing of the Annual. 
These publications contain information 
concerning our denominational activities 
not to be found elsewhere. In my own 
day, as secretary of the Oregon Conven- 
tion, there was considerable rivalry be- 
tween the coast secretaries as to whose 
annual would be the first to put in an 
appearance after the annual gathering. 
This rivalry seems still to exist and is 
wholesome in its effects. Such docu- 
ments should not be ancient history be- 
fore reaching the public. 

Western Washington Annual 

This year the first annual to reach my 
desk is that of the Western Washington 
Convention, J. F. Watson, secretary. 
The first last year was that of the East 
Washington Convention, A. H. Bailey, 
secretary. The Western Washington 
gathering was held with the Fremont 
church, Seattle, May 11-13. Doctor 
Watson has completed seven years as 
secretary of this convention and has 
superintended a steadily developing or- 
ganization. In 1918 when his services 
began 432 baptisms were reported. This 
Veatmtnerceswercnn/lj.eelne LOTS sie 
churches had a total membership of 
10,498. The annual this year indicates 
that ninety-four churches have a mem- 
bership of 14,578. The current expenses 
of these churches for the year amounted 
to $232,795, while $213,069 was added to 
the property investments. The amount 
raised for benevolences reached a total 
of $74,607. The next session of this con- 
vention will be held in the new building 
of the First church of Tacoma, at which 
time Rev. Frederick W. Carstens of 
Olympia will be the presiding officer. 

Northern California Annual 

The second annual to arrive is that of 
the Northern California Convention, Dr* 
C. W. Brinstad, executive secretary. 
This gathering was held with the First 
church of San Francisco, May 12-14. 
The presiding officer was Rev. J. C. 
Garth of Willows. The annual contains 
150 pages and speaks concerning a most 
varied work. In his report Doctor Brin- 
stad calls attention to the need of a 
house with living rooms for the student 
pastor at the University of California, An 
ideal location is available at a cost ot 
$32,000. Plans have been drawn for a 
building to cost about $40,000, and $3,000; 
more would be needed for equipment, 
making a total for this student center of 
about $75,000. There is no question as 
to the need of such a building at the 
greatest educational center on the Paci- 
fic coast. Doctor Brinstad also gives 
some interesting comparisons between 
his work and that of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention and other conventions. 
For example: Where the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention gave a per capita of $2.70 
for missions and the Northern Baptist 
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Convention a per capita of $6.45, the 
Northern California Convention gave a 
per capita of $7.83. 


Doctor Brinstad has now completed 
twenty years of service on this field. 
When he began in 1905 there were 118 
churches with 11,488 members. Today 
147. churches have a membership of 
22,299. In 1905, $18,099 was raised for 
missions, and $105,788 in 1925. These 
churches hold property—churches and 
parsonages—valued at $2,592,384, on 
which the debts amount to $233,271. For 
local expenses they spent last year $474,- 
229 and raised for missions the sum of 
$591,942, The place of next meeting is 
left to the state board.- Rev. E. A. 
Fridell of the First church of Fresno 
was elected to preach the annual ser- 
mon, 


Black Goes to Kansas 


For the past five years Rev. A. Law- 
rence Black has been director of reli- 
gious education for the Idaho State Con- 
vention. During this time he has en- 
deared himself to the young people of 
that state and commended himself to all 
his fellow workers. Beginning with 
Oct. 1, he assumes a similar position in 
the state of Kansas where a larger op- 
portunity for service seems to await him. 
Brother Black graduated from Linfield 
college in 1901, and from Rochester 
Theological seminary three years later. 
He has held several pastorates in the 
Northwest where he has many friends 
who wish him the best of success in his 
new field of labor. 
to commend him to the administration 
of Ottawa university as one who under- 
stands fully the relation of Christian 
education to the work of the kingdom. 

The new pastor of the First church of 
Caldwell, Idaho, is Rev. Stanley A. Gil- 
lett, who comes from Iowa, and is a 
graduate of Des Moines college and of 


Personally, I wish. 


the Southern Baptist Theological semi- 
nary. 

Rey. E. C. Knicely, formerly pastor at 
Roswell, Idaho, after a brief sojourn in 
Virginia, has returned to the pastorate 
of our church at Ustic. 

Rev. R. W. Spencer has resigned at 
Roswell and on Sept. 1 became pastor 
of our church at Jerome, Idaho. 

On Sept. 13, Doctor John Newton 
Garst of the First church of Spokane, 
preached a sermon on the _ subject 
“Broken as a Tree,” in which he dis- 
cussed: 
Brazil seething with the fires of civil 
war, revolution and intrigue? (b) Why 
is Russia a land of bleached bones and 
the Near East a pest house? (c) Why 


does Henry Ford fire the man_ that 
touches intoxicants? On Sept. 27, the 
topic of his morning sermon was, “Let 


Satan pay for his own ads and thereby 
reduce the high cost of religious liv- 
ing.” Doctor Garst has also undertaken 
a series of expository sermons dealing 
with the core of Christianity and having 
vital present day applications. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Spokane association was held, Sept. 
8-9, with Doctor Garst’s church. The 
annual sermon was preached by Rev. 
A. F. White, who has recently closed his 
work at Dover and Sandpoint, Idaho. 

Rev. W. E. Monbeck of Pullman. 
Wash., has adopted an eight months’ 
program for the work of his church. Six 
weeks, beginning Sept. 13, will be given 
to a school of prayer, and the next seven 
weeks to evangelism. December and 
January will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the stewardship of life and pos- 
sessions. For six weeks, beginning Feb. 
7, he will conduct a school of missions, 
which will be followed by evangelism for 
another six weeks period. A man with 
such a program as this is likely to see 
real growth on the part of his people. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, heard Rev. 
Seldon L. Roberts Sept. 20. This church 
laments the death of a valued member, 
Mr. Herbert C. Gordon. 


ABINGTON ASSOCIATION, New York, «is 
considering the employment of a paid 
secretary for his full time. 

Rev. Rost. N. McDonatp after serving 
the Walnut Street church, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for a number of. years, has ac- 
cepted the unanimous call of the First 
church, Beloit, Wis., and is now on the 
field engaged in the active work of the 
pastorate. 

Rev. Gro, E. BURLINGAME who for a time 
was laid aside by illness due to nervous 
strain is now able to undertake a re- 
sponsible task as his health has been 
restored. His home for the present is 
in Los Angeles and he may be addressed 
there at 217 N. Robinson street. 

Rev. JOHN H. CarstTENs until lately pas- 
tor of the First church, Austin, Ill, is 


now free to aid churches as supply pas- 
tor. His address is 6501 Kimbark ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

Jupson MeEmorIAL (community) church 
Minneapolis is making an effort to re- 
establish the family pew system. 

Pastor STANLEY A. GILLETT of Caldwell, 
Ida., is giving his people some sermons 
on primitive Christianity. 

First CHURCH, Mattoon, IIl., dedicated 
its excellent new building Oct. 4. In 
addition to. Pastor James M. Lively, as- 
sistants on the program were Dr. Myron 
W. Haynes and Rev. A.’ E. Peterson. 

WoMEN TO THE NUMBER of 115 met at 
the White Temple, San Diego, Monday, 
Sept. 14, to initiate a regular week-day 
Bible study class. 

First cHuRCH, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
opened its children’s church for the 
winter with Miss Huntoon in charge. 

San Francisco Bay association held its 


(a) Why are China, India and 
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seventy-fifth anniversary meeting” a 
Elmhurst church, Oakland, with an im 
pressive program and a long list of dis 
tinguished speakers. 


Newton THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION opener. 
the seminary year Sept. 29, with an ad 
dress on preaching, by Prof. Woodmar 
Bradbury, D.D. Thirty new students an 
enrolled. | 


OKLAHOMA BapPTIsT university bute 
blows a refreshing breeze into Baptis|, 
denominational circles with a plea foi 
discussion rather than controversy. 


DEARBORN CHURCH, Mich., held a ie | 
shower Thursday cree Sept. 24, 


On SUNDAY EVENINGS, Pastor A, Ww. 
Beaven of Lake avenue, Rochester, N, 
Y., is giving illustrated travelogs on the. 
great Northwest. 


IN THE PITTSBURGH area a new 
ment has been completed by Pastor Geo. 
L. Gibbs at Braddock; evangelists H, i: 
Shade and John M. MeGleers began ae 
cial meetings at Pottsville, Sept. 273% 
Charleroi, since the coming of Past 
EB: Sharpless: the Sunday school is’ 
almost doubled and the audiences large;| 
women gave a pageant at Oakmont; 
a sermon by Rey. Floyd Andrus 
“How Big Is Your God?” was pri 
in the Coraopolis paper. 


THe “Baptist BANNER” of West 
ginia in its new dress is greatly impro 
and is a credit to West Virginia Bapt 

Rev. E. C. MILier, well-known evan 
ist and a prominent business man Co 
nected with the Studebaker company, h 


church, Marion, Ohio, Rev. U. S. Day 
pastor, where a council of the chur 
of Marion association held an inter 
ing recognition service in 
Tuesday, Sept. 22. 


in West Virginia, Sept. 15. Mr. Ho 
comes from the U. B. church and 
Corey from the M. E. church. 


SoutH CHARLESTON, W. Va., First ch 
dedicated its completed building Sep 
13-20. President Milton G. Evans % 
Crozer Theological seminary deliv 
the opening addresses of the series St 
day morning and evening, the thirteent 

In Inpranapoiis, Pastor L. C. Trent 
ports his Sunday school running stea 
above 500; W. H. Harris at Temple ] 
worked out an athletic program for # 


operation of State Superintendent C 
Dinsmore, is meeting a building 
emergency with an aggressive campal 
for subscriptions; and Dr. F. E. Tayl 
at First church is preaching a series | 
sermons covering the high points 
Christian faith. 

Rev. W. A. Pavy, 5316 Lowell ave 
Indianapolis, is available for evangelis 
meetings. ; 

Rey. J. B. Barr has closed his work 
Churubusco church, Indiana, and he 
Mrs. Bair have taken up their resid 
with their widowed daughter, Mrs. 
S. Eisaman in Columbia City, Ind. — 
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tev. H. D. Burns, assisted by Rev. R. D. 
meliff of Belmont, Ky., has closed a 
sies of meetings at Blue River, Ind., 
Pthel association, with seven additions. 
Rev. M. A. Summers has resigned at 
inton, Ohio. 

JUNDAY, SEPT. 27 was for the Burlington 
Bptist church, Salt Lake City, its friends 
| former and present members, an old- 
jne-coming occasion. With special 
«vices morning, afternoon and evening 
1 whole day was given over to the get- 
iz-together of old friends and acquain- 
ces and talking over old times and 
av hopes. 

IXTEEN OF THE KANSAS. associations 
ive recently held their annual meetings. 
e attendances were usually above the 
rage. A delightful spirit of harmony 
vailed and great interest was mani- 
ted along various lines of denomina- 
aal activities. 

tev. A. Lawrence Brack, for the past 
cr years director of religious education 
tidaho, has been employed to succeed 
3s Edna Umstot as state director in 
Knsas. He began his duties Oct. 1. 


'HE KANSAS STATE CONVENTION has em- 
lyed Rev. Alpha Ingle, who recently 
ised a successful pastorate at Salina, 
Kis., to assist the state office in its 
mmotional work. 


\'HE RECENT DEATH of Deacon H. H. 
[ining of the First church, Ottawa, 
Kns., called a man of sterling character. 
| was past eighty-four years of age 
| had for more than fifty years served 
cious churches in the office of deacon. 
Ding all of these years THE Baptist or 


i been constantly in his home. 


| 

‘mR Joun Snare of Oakland, Calif., in 
nting the folks to submit questions for 
ii to answer from his pulpit, has in- 
aid a shower. For instance, among 
hay submitted is this one: “What is 
<r Opinion of a man who married a 
man without first telling her that his 
aier had become insane before com- 
fing suicide?” 
‘ASTOR WALTER I. FOwWLE of Greeley, 
©o., has welcomed 312 new members 
2 his church in the last three years. 


(RST CHURCH, WICHITA, KANSs., received 
Wlve new members during the month 
August. 

Y ACTION OF THE executive committee 
the First church, Phoenix, Ariz., tho 
nce committee is instructed to keep 
regular monthly installments of the 
isionary funds paid up even if it shall 
Yeome necessary to borrow at the bank 
© 0 so, 

‘HE First cuurcu of Troy, Ohio, re- 
‘ly lost one of its most notable mem- 
ein the passing of Mrs. Sarah Martin 
ui died Sept. 20 at the age of ninety- 
hie. 

‘ABERNACLE CHURCH, Chicago, was re- 
° cated, Sept. 27. 

‘AsStors Hersert W. VirciIn at.d Mel- 
rne P. Boynton, of Chiczg0, are in 
rit demand for outsid: platform and 
it work. 


2v. JOHN S. BrRINKMAN, who has been 


t Standard, predecessor of THE BAPTIST, 


the pastor of the First Baptist church of 
Roodhouse, Ill, for the past four years, 
has tendered his resignation to become 
effective Nov. 1. 


Pastor Geo. W. WIsE of. Roanoke 
church, Kansas City, Mo., is trying to 
make his members so conscious of their 
stewardship that they will acquire the 
art of transmuting money into life. 


Dr. RYLAND Knicut of Nashville has be- 
come pastor of Delmar church, St. Louis. 


BULLETIN OF THIRD CHURCH, St. Louis, 
reports the largest registration ever of 
students attending the university. 

Rev. A. L. Witson, who has been col- 
porter-missionary for the past three 
years in Utah and Southern Idaho has 
taken up the same kind of work in West- 
ern Oregon. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH, SALT Lake Cliry, 
had Dr. J. Newton Garst of Spokane two 
Sundays and greatly enjoyed his mes- 
sages. 


Murray AND CALvAry churches in Utah 
both need pastors. 


Rev. M. S. Lesrx or Torepo, Ono, has 
been appointed by President E. H. 
Rhoades of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention as a member of the committee 
on the coordination of Baptist bodies 
using foreign language for the current 
convention year. Mr. Lesik is a pastor 
of the Polish Baptist church in Toledo. 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION IN Ono, held its 
127th annual meeting with Madisonville 
church in Cincinnati, Oct. 1-2. 

Rey, ARTHUR CHARLES SMITH of Minne- 
apolis, field secretary of Pillsbury acad- 
emy, and assistant executive secretary of 
the Minnesota State Convention, as- 
sumed the pastorate of the First Baptist 
church of Owatonna, Oct. 1. He will 
continue to serve the academy. 


Rev. J. Orrin Gourp, called from the 
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University church, Des Moines, to Twen- 
ty-third Street church, Oakland, Calif., 
made the trip in an automobile, spending 
two weeks in a rapturous experience of 
2500 miles in “God’s out of doors.” 


Pastor Russert BrouGHer of First 
church, Paterson, N. J., held a great 
service of dedication in his church Sept. 
20, introductory to the placing of Gideon 
Bibles in every room of the Alexander 
Hamilton hotel. 


FRANK C. Woops was ordained to the 
gospel ministry at First church, Pater- 
son, N. J., Thursday evening, Sept. 17. 


Dr. H. M. FreaAs, medical missionary 
from the First church, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has arrived at his station at Banza Man- 
teke,; W. Cy Africa. ‘He says that in’that 
region there are 236 doctors of all sorts 
for a population of 15,000,000. 


Rev. Witit1am C, Mirier of University 
Place, Neb., has become convention pas- 
tor for South Dakota. He will be lo- 
cated at Rapid City. 


In SoutH Daxora, Rev. O. E. Wester- 
lund has begun work at Rapid City; Rev. 
J. S. Jones, at Madison; Rev. W. J. Bell, 
at Watertown; Rev. E. H. Clark was 
installed at Viborg; Ipswich building is 
nearing completion; Rev. Ray Norris 
McCann was installed at Mitchell; Pas- 
tor Hal P. Fudge will soon dedicate a 
new house at Vermillion; Rev. and Mrs. 
Fred C. Daehler from Summit and Rev. 
Ralph Eddy from Goodwin have re- 
turned to the Northern Baptist Semi- 
nary; and for a climax of interest, Rev. 
S. C. Blumhagen of Wessington Springs 
has taken unto himself in marriage Miss 
Velda Clark. 

In THE NevapA-SIERRA area, Rev. Theo. 
Koopman finds the Modoc Indians more 
ready to see baseball on Sunday than to 
go to church (How peculiar those In- 


Why Do You Delay 
Making That Will? 


Hundreds of Baptists who plan to make wills die 
every year without doing so 


If our Annuities, yielding surprisingly large in- 
terest returns, were fully understood, ten times 
as many Baptists as now are enthusiastic over 
such investments would secure them. 


Why Not Get the Facts? 


You can do so by writing to 


Secretary Charles L. White 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
23 East 26th Street, New York City 
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“Can You Beat It?” 


T ry itnow. Get your pencil and write it down. 


KAow much do you get for your money in THE 
BAPTIST? 


very week in the year it brings you its inspiration. 


B aptist news fresh from our foreign fields. 
A\ll about the homeland and every human interest in it. 
P rograms from every society, board and convention. 


'T he last word about every revival, conference or 
churchly enterprise. 


I ncreasingly helpful in every department, spiritual 
and popular. 


Stands for our united program, for cooperation and 
fellowship. 
he denominational family newspaper of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 


“Can You Beat It?” 


T here now,—you can’t. 
Here is the place to get busy. 


E very new subscriber helps along. 


Bea good sport. 
A tta boy. A new sub. today. 

P lay the game with your fellows. 
T his is no time for pikers. 

Tn cooperation,—everybody plays 
S&S o that everybody wins. 

T hat’s the Big Idea. 


New Subscriptions, Six Months, $1. Club rate, $2 per 
year. Single Subscriptions, $2.50 per year in advance. 


THE BAPTIST and Missions $3 per year. 


Your Own Paper—THE BAPTIST—YourOwnPaper 
2320 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


ee 
dians!). Rev. E. E. Shouffler clos 
year at Mitchell out of debt and w 
substantial gains along all lines. Ri 
Samuel G. Blackney has begun aus) 
ciously at Elko. O’Fallon is gradua 
getting out of debt, and has nearly 
in Sunday school. | 

COLLEGE PARK CHURCH, ATLANTA, hel 
unique service Sunday morning, ad 
20, called “B. D. Gray Day.” They) 
tire morning service was devoted to 
appreciation of Doctor Gray, i | 
twenty-one years, has been an | 
member of that congregation. Past 
L. E. Roberts and his people were ye, 
happy in having this opportunity to gi} 
expression to the great contributiy| 
which Doctor and Mrs. Gray and thi) 
three children have made to the chur| 
and the community. There were a) 
dresses by Mr. E. D. Barrett, chairm| 
of the board of deacons, Pastor Robe 
and Louie D. Newton, editor of | 
Christian Index. Doctor Gray respond! 
in well chosen words. 


Mrs. MartHa A. SHULL, mother of Wi 
D. C. Shull, former presideds of 
Northern Baptist Convention, died 
her son’s home in Sicux City, 
Thursday, Sept. 17, at the age of 9] 
Her husband, surviving, will be t 
five on his next birthday. Last } 
they celebrated their sixty-ninth 
anniversary. 


Pastor J. Burr BouwMawn has 
up his work at First church, South ] 
Ind., by creating a highly developed 
cational organization for the ft 
work of the church. 

First cHurcH, Marion, IND, 
present at its annual meeting. — 
David L. Woodward has pertaall 
organization of the brotherhood and 
Scouts, has welcomed sixty nl 
members, forty-four by baptism, 
finds the church coming to the ef 
the year with high morale and co 

Harmony, IND., ASSOCIATION fe 
fine meeting at Summitville, Sep 
with 800 in attendance. i 

Rev. WM. Hutt, pastor Second 
Troy, N. Y., has resigned to ace 
pastorate at First church, Fremo 

Co_uMBus, Ou10, is considering, 
in its daily papers, the question 
there are too many churches in t 
Recent census figures show that ti 
population numbers 297,000, of y 
123,000 are members of some- 
There are 199 churches. 


Rev. E. L. Daxtn supplied 
of Grace Temple, Sept. 20, Phila 
taking the place of Doctor Com 
was indisposed. q 

In Derroir a year ago a small 
with Pastor C, E. Lawes 
Olivet church, which has grow 
five members with 201 in Sunda 
a new chapel has been dedica 
George street at a cost of $17,00 
tor J. W. Johnson at Wayne h 
comed nineteen new members sin 
the New Lincoln Park church I 
chased a new chapel and has 
school! of 125; Pastor Nestor A. 
has crowded houses at the 
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ich; Miss Lucy Alexander, directress 
fe Christian center on Russell street 
resigned; Calvary (negro) church, 
ng grown to 2500 members was 
ied to enlarge its building. 

7 ArtHuR C. SMITH becomes the new 
Sr of the First church, Owatonna, 
f. For the past two years he has 
e representing Pillsbury academy in 
eld. He will continue the field work 
she academy in connection with his 
fis as pastor. 


. 
; 


Rm. A. C. Haceman, formerly promo- 
mi secretary for the new million doi- 
'aptist hospital being erected in St. 
u Minn., is now pastor of the Bap- 
f:hurch at Winnebago, Minn. To 
®: that he is on the job he asks for 
idle of sample copies of THE Baptist 
*gh which to solicit subscriptions. 

RYENTLY THE WitMettTeE, ILL., church 
she scene of a happy family reunion. 
tis the occasion of the golden wed- 
@anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. James 
lion. Twenty-five sons, daughters and 
iiichildren sat down with them to a 
ding dinner, Pastor Francis C. Stifler 
m the only other guest. Later a 


large company of other guests assembled 
and listened to an interesting program 
cirected by the pastor. 


Rev. Geo. E. Dawkins of Detroit has 


received a unanimous call to become the 


pastor of the First church, Muscatine, 
Towa. 


Rev. F. G. Copp goes from Carroll, Iowa, 
to become the pastor of the First church, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Rev. L. G. Crarx, for fourteen years 
general missionary and convention secre- 
tary in Montana, Wyoming, Idaho and 
Utah, whose death occurred August 30, 
was one of the most efficient and be- 
loved men who have represented our 
denomination in the mountain states. 
Hundreds professed conversion as a re- 
sult of his ministry, and scores of 
churches and Sunday schools were estab- 
lished. After closing his work as con- 
vention secretary in 1907, he spent many 
years as director of Sunday-school and 
young people’s work. He began reading 
the New Testament through once each 
month, Jan. 1, 1889, and continued that 
practice until his death, making 440 en- 
tire readings of the New Testament. He 


q MR. AND MRS. JAMES ALLISON 
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became filled with its spirit and truth. 
A little girl who met him at church for 
the first time about a year ago went 
home and said to her parents, “Isn’t 
Brother Clark beautiful?” 


Tue First CHURCH OF BERKELEY, CALIF., 
held its annual meeting Sept. 16, with a 
dinner at which 250 of the members and 
friends were present. An enthusiastic” 
greeting was given the pastor, Dr. E. A. 
Hanley, and Mrs. Hanley. At the busi- 
ness meeting following the dinner, Presi- 
dent C. M. Hill of the Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School presided, and reports 
were presented by the various depart- 
ments of the church. During the past 
year 103 new members have been re- 
ceived and eighty-seven lost, a net gain 
of twenty-two, making the present mem- 
bership*740. Nearly $8300 was given for 
benevolence during the last convention 
year. 


LirrLteton, N. H., church entertained the 
ninth annual session of White Mountains 
association on Sept. 22. Sermons were 
preached by Brothers Mackay, Hylan 
and Chandler. Addresses were given by 
Secretary Jenks, and the state director 
of Sunday-school work, Miss Weaver. 
Missionaries S. S. Huse of Porto Rico 
and Miss Alma Bistor of Detroit gave 
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JESUS’ WAY OF LIVING 


A modern Bible Study Course. Considered with spe- 
cial relation to our modern life. Nine studies. Pub- 
lished monthly in The Institute. Annualsubscription 
75c. Five or more copies to one address 60c. 16 
completed courses at same price. 
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Want Ads 


Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travelers. 
White House and Auditorium. 1912 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Near 
“Gq 


For Your Revival Meetings this fall and 
winter secure the services of EVAN- 
GELIST WM. EB. BRIERLEY. Safe and 
sane! With or without singer! No church 
too large! No church too small! Single or 
union campaigns! Write at once to 3938 
North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Wanted Pastor’s Assistant: Give age, 
height, training, length of experience. Send 
picture. First Baptist Church, Akron, Ohio. 
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interesting reports of their work, and 
Mrs. Goodell and Mrs. Hadcock spoke of 
the W. M. S. work and denominational 
literature. Rev. E. W. Cummings of 
Franconia is the moderator, Rev. A. N. 
Chandler of Berlin is the clerk. The 
next annual session will be at North 
Stratford, N. H. In the reports of the 
five churches there was shown a net in- 
crease of membership of seventy-eight 
with baptism of eighty-seven during the 
church year. 

AN OFFICER’S RETREAT for the Key people 
of the First Baptist church Anderson, 
Ind., was held the latter part of August 
at the home of one of the deacons. On 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 15, the church 
tendered a reception to the board of 
education and teachers of the _ public 
schools of the city. There were over 
300 present. On Tuesday evening; Sept. 
22, the first annual roll call was held. 
A large majority of the membership was 
present. The address of the evening 
was delivered by Rev. W. A. Steinkraus 
of Logansport. 

Mr. Daucuerty, who has been directing 
the Mexican work at Joliet, Ill, has left 
to enter the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary at Louisville, Ky. 

Pastor Roy B. Deer, First church, Terre 
Haute, discusses the necessity of bap- 
tism, giving “a review of the Fosdick 
argument.” 

Rev. E. M. Hutett, for ten years pastor 
at Whittier, Calif., has resigned and will 
retire from active service. After many 
years of fruitful ministerial work, ill 
health compels his retirement. 


Pastok Gro. H. CARPENTER of the Por- 
tageville, N. Y.. community church, has 
resigned to accept a call to the First 
Baptist church, Wingate. 


Mr. CARLETON CUMMINGS, head of the 
music department of Lake Forest uni- 


versity, has been engaged as choir direc- 
tor for the First church, Waukegan, III. 

Monbay REVENING, Sept. 28, a rally was 
held for all Baptist laymen of Southern 
California, at the First church, Los An- 
geles. Dr. James Whitcomb Brougher 
started the ball for his great continent- 
wide missionary campaign, with his lec- 
ture “Play Ball.” 

Mr. Horace C. Drake is completing 
twenty-five years of continuous service 
as superintendent of the Sunday school 
at Ninth Street church, Cincinnati. 

A COLLEGE CLASS has been organized at 
the First church, Grinnell, Iowa, with 
Prof. Wm. H. Mack as teacher. 

WEDDING BELLS RANG for Mr. Frank 
DeVos and Miss Mayme Murphy, at the 
parsonage of Rev. A. V. Allen, Detroit, 
Sept. 16. 

HILLSDALE COLLEGE had registered its full 
quota of 500 students by the first week 
in September. 

Tue Baptist Brste Union of North 
America will hold a missionary conven- 
tion in the Chicago Gospel Tabernacle 
Nov. 1-4. 

Rev. CHARLES F. BANNING, who was 
graduated from the Rochester Theo- 
logical seminary in the class of 1925, was 
formally installed as pastor of the Dela- 
ware Street Baptist church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Tuesday evening, Sept. 22.  Pas- 
tors of the other Baptist churches of the 
city and representatives of two other 
denominations took part in the installa- 
tion service. About 500 members of the 
church and friends attended the service. 


Obituary 


Edward J. Webb of Defiance, Ohio, was 
claimed by death Saturday, Sept. 19, at 
nearly sixty-eight years of age. He came 
to Defiance in 1874 and immediately united 
with the First Baptist church by letter. 
He was always an active worker and sup- 
porter of the church, filling the office of 
deacon many years. He will be greatly 
missed by the church, his friends, and the 


The Modern Hospital —Dietetics 
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\,] OOD in the modern hospital receives as careful attention 
f Al as do the medicines which are administered or the in- 
struments which are used. 9The profession of dietetics 
is comparatively a recent one, yet in every modern hospi- 
tal all food service is under the direction of this highly trained 


technician. Special foods 
for patientsrequiring them 
are prepared in diet 
kitchens as complete in 
equipment as is the 
modern operating room. 


Foods are served to 
patients following the pre- 
scription of the physician 
in charge of each case 
and records of the service 
and reactions are made 
as carefully as is all other 
medical histery. 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
EARL STREET AT THE INDIAN MOUNDS 
SAINT PAUL 
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family most of all. He was a fait 
Christian, a loyal friend, loving husha 
and a good father. a 4 


Rev, Franklin Orran Bond, sixty. 
years old, widely known as a Baptist 


W. Va., while enroute to his home at W, 
ington, Pa. His training for the min 
was received at Southern Theological § 
nary. He held -Suecessful pastorates 
Ohio and Pennsylvania and for the 
twenty years had been a resident of W 
ington, Pa. The state of his health 
vented him from holding a permanent 
torate but he had been serving as a 
pastor of the Wellsburg (W. Va.) ech 
Funeral services were held from the 
in Washington, Pa, in charge of 
Arthur D. Smalley of Blair, Neb., ass 
by Rev. B. Frank Taber, pastor of 


Pa., former pastor of the Broad § 
church of Washington, Pa. 


Mary Bush Coffman, Lawrence, 
wife of Rev. J. P. Coffman deceased, pa 
away after a few hours’ illness July 
1925, at the home of her son, J. G. Coffm 
Stockton, Calif., where she was visi 
Short services were held at Stockton 
at the First Baptist church in Lawr 
Kan., conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
F. Watts. She is survived by one son 
four daughters. 

Mrs. Coffman and her husband 
prominent and earnest workers in the 
tist denomination of Iowa, South D 
Nebraska and Kansas. They went to 
Dakota in an early day and were foren 
among the pioneers who established 1 
Baptist faith in that state. 

A sincere and faithful member of 
denomination has. gone to her reward 
her life will be a benediction to her ¢ 
less friends and loved ones. 


The Saving Sense be | 


Customer—‘“I don’t want to buy 
crackers; they tell me the mice areal 
ways running over them.” 

Grocer—“That ain’t so; why, the ca | 
sleeps in the barrel every night 
Progressive Grocer. 


In the barter and exchange colun 
a Santa Barbara paper appears 
item: ‘Well-known piano teacher, 
best of references, will exchange les 
at $2 per hour for chickens, layers @ 
pullets. Will teach beginners or % 
vanced pupils at above rate. Please 
full particulars of your stock, breed, ete 
to receive attention.” 


To be taken seriously as it is cli 
from Science Service: “There is a §& 
in Tibet that lives at such great alti 
that there is apparently nothing for 
to feed on except his father.” A 
that feeding on father is not confined 
the spider tribe. 


In a fall from the roof of a highT 
ing, a workman grabbed hold of a 
eraph wire and hung there susp 
Seeing his plight his fellow wor 
told him to hold on until they coul 
a mattress to place beneath him 
thus break his fall to the ground. 
after a few seconds, he shouted, “S 
from under,” and let go the wire. # 
he had recovered consciousness at Hf 
hospital and was questioned as to W 
he did not hold to the wire unti 
came, he replied, “Shure, I was a! 
the wire would break.” 
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Station WCOY 


Bs is station WCOY, (We Count On You), broad- 
casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, third floor 
a the Immanuel Bldg., at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
“Tonight we have an unusual letter and a poem for 
you. We will read you the letter first. It is from a lady 
down in Kansas whom we have never seen. Some of 
the finest people in the world live in Kansas. But you 
want to hear this beautiful letter. Here it is. It is ad- 
dressed to the editor. 


““May I send an appreciation of your valuable paper? 
My father and mother took The Standard when it was 
first published by the consolidation of three other Baptist 
papers—continued to take it while they lived and raised 
' a large family of children in Wisconsin. When the chil- 
| dren one by one married and began homes of their own, 
parents said, “We want to start them right,” so gave 
each a year’s subscription to The Standard. That begin- 
ning has continued in our home for sixty years without 
a break, although the name Standard has changed to 
BAPTIST. We have beccme more and more attached to it 
as the years go by and its weekly visits seem like the 
homecoming of one of the family. God bless those who 
_have charge of its preparation and may it continue from 
generation to generation while time lasts.’ 

“We have just one comment to make. If all parents 
were as wise as this woman’s and would send THE BAP- 
| TIST to all their children, our subscription list would in- 
crease amazingly. Who will be the first to send in a list? 
_A year’s subscription for every child away from the old 
home roof—it is up to you. 

“And here is a poem, author unknown, that will con- 
clude our offering for tonight: 

Someone perhaps could have written this rhyme 

Better than I; 
Yes, there is something the whole of the time 
Some of us try, 

Somebody else could have busied about, 

Planned it and fixed it and figured it out, 

Done it much better without any doubt— 

But he didn’t. 


Somebody else could have handled the sale 

Better than you 

Somebody else cculd have straightened the trail— 
Few of them do. 


Our Bookshelf 


uéMen Whom Jesus Made, by W. Mackin- 
wh Mackay. New York: Doran. $1.60. 
Tis brief study of the apostles of our 


Ol has been prompted by the excep- 


fi: books entitled, “Bible Types of 
Bern Men” and “Bible Types of 
Sern Women.” Doctor Mackay is a 
Mus preacher and author, a master of 
ert of bright and suggestive interpre- 
fia of Bible characters. 

He title of the book is an example of 
estriking phrases which the author 


by Richard Beall 
George H. Doran Co. 


Books on publicity written by minis- 
ters are not difficult to find in the book- 
stores and on our shelves; but a gripping 
and concise little treatise on newspaper 
publicity for church work, written by a 
competent journalist, is a real “find.” 
Mr. Niese is the news editor of an influ- 
ential daily, the Nashville Tennessean, 
and his book has the force of an expert’s 
advice. Technical formula as to mechan- 
ical details are omitted in favor of terse 
paragraphs defining newspaper terms, 
newspaper English, and the proper con- 
struction of a readable story sure of a 


You saw the customer wearily wait, 

So you jumped in and you figured the freight; 

The profit was seven, they could have got eight— 
But they didn’t. 


Somebody else could have lessened the climb, 
Graded the hill. 

There always is somebody all of the time— 
None of them will. 

After it’s all over they come on the run 

Telling us everything under the sun, 

Telling us something that they would have done— 
But they didn’t. 


Somebody else never bothered me much 
Talking like that, 

Telling me something that should have been such, 
I have been at. 

After it’s finished they come and inspect; 

They would have got it more nearly correct; 

One thing, however, they don’t recollect— 
That they didn’t. 


All that is done on this funny old earth, 
Finished at all, 
Is done by some fellow of medium worth 
That you recall. 
Somebody else might have thought of the ’phone, 
Made it much better, and clearer in tone, 
Fashioned the timber, or chisled the stone— 
But they didn’t. 


“With apologies to the unknown author, the office 


boy will now close the program with a verse of his own: 


‘A lot of our readers everywher 
With intentions good; : 
Have caught WCOY over the air, 
And said they would 
Not go on forever in the same old rut 
But would pay their back dues—tut, tut; 
They would succeed or have conniptions— 
Get a list of paid-up new subscriptions— 
AND THEY DID! !! 


“WCOY now signs off. Better write the check for 


that subscription for the absent child while the spirit 
moves you. Goodnight.” 


The Newspaper and Religious Publicity, 


Niese. New York: 
Pp. 116. $1.25. FASTORS.---SUPERINTENDENTS.-.- TEACHERS 


NOW READY 

FIVE-MINUTE sermons ones 
SERMONS in OBJECTS 
“TALKS” Dr. Sell shows how to talk 
to young foiks—to get and 
meld their atientions cranes 

ali igi “ 

By HENRY T. SELL 2°y275. ‘Gach! Cloth, $1.25 

F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash_Ave., Chicag: 


Christian Workers Wanted 


To distribute religious literature in their 
own communities. Big pay. Experience not 


required. Spare time can be used. Write 
for special terms and territory. 


UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE 
Dept. 120, Philadelphia 


The human interest which one 
@t expect is woven into a careful and 
shtful interpretation of the New 
iment in general and shows how 
character made his own contribu- 
to the whole. Not less inspiring is 
last chapter on Judas, “The Man 
m Jesus Could Not Make.” Other 
3 along this line have been written, 
ne cannot help but feel that Doctor 
ay has made a valuable contribu- 
10 this field of endeavor. Read the 
and get personally acquainted with 
men who stand out in bold relief 
> author reveals their lives. 
—C. R. OSBORNE. 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


In the City of Philadelphia 
1812-1814 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUITION AND ROOM RENT FREE. If financial assistance is needed write Harry Watson 
Barras, D.D., Treasurer of Student Fund. Many opportunities for self-help. 


TRONG AND SCHOLARLY FACULTY. Four 
PROC ECE o ale Ce trem LOG yal eieainie the courses of study usually found in Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION (Religious Pedagogy.). SCHOOL 
OF MISSIONS. SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 
Ten minutes from University of Pennsylvania. 
Session opens September 22, 1925. Write for new bulletin. 


For information write, Charles T. Ball, President 
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welcome at the city desk. “Hit ’em in 
the eye with the most important fact in 
the story,” is his summary definition of 
a good “lead” for news copy. The news- 
papers welcome church news, according 
to this editor; and the chief reason for 
the failure to get publicity lies in the 
poor quality of copy sent in by those 
most interested. Mr. Neise’s valuable 
book deserves a place in the working 
library of every pastor and other church 
worker desirous of promoting church 
work through legitimate newspaper pub- 
licity. 
—Ger0, E, BURLINGAME. 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 


Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication 50- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary HE. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
‘from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


hird 


Modern Religious cai: 
Cults and Movements 


By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, D.D. 
a. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says: ‘*What we have 


been looking for.., Dr, Atkins has gone deeper 
down, discovering the roots and reasons for all this 
roping after a new religious technique.” 2.50 


F. HOREVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 1074) 


Classes that are taking up the study of 
Latin America this fall and winter will 
be interested to know that there are 
some 60,000 lepers on the continent of 
South America. Nearly all of them are 
in need of Christian help, which many of 
our missionaries are trying to give. 
“South American Lepers” is the title of 
an eight-page leaflet published by the 
American Mission to Lepers, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. A sample copy 
may be procured by writing to the above 
address, enclosing a 2-cent stamp. Ad- 
ditional copies may be had at the rate of 
10 cents a dozen. 


The humble catalog is not always ap- 
preciated. It comes to the home or to 
the office and often lies unopened for 
days and is then dumped into the waste 
basket. But “The Church and Sunday 
School Builder” issued by the Judson 
Press, Philadelphia, deserves better 
treatment. It is a book of 100 pages, 
descriptive and illustrative of almost 
everything in the way of supplies which 
church and Sunday school need. From 
cards for absentee members to weekly 
offering envelopes, the table of contents 
is full of titles setting forth more than 
300 articles without which the up-to-date 
church cannot keep house. The things 
offered for sale in the catalog are classi- 
fied so as to be easily located, the 
prices are moderate and the goods are 
the best in the market. A copy of this 
publication may be received from the 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on request. 


It has become very evident that the 
immediate points of attack against 
Christianity in China lie in the foreign 
complications and entanglements of the 
Christian movement. “If the church be- 
came indigenous,’ said a Hongkong 
pastor, “the anti-Christian movement 
would lose most of its force.” With 
the extraneous foreign elements removed 
the issue would be clearly drawn between 
the Chinese Christian movement and the 
forces of sin and materialism in Chinese 
thought and life. Only a thoroughly 
Chinese church can meet the present 
situation. “The indigenous church,” de- 
clared a special committee of the Chi- 
nese National Christian Council, ‘seeks 
(1) to make organized Christianity more 
congenial to Chinese life and environ- 
ment. (2) to help Chinese Christians to 
realize more their individual and cor- 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free, 


ing courses: 


Degrees of B.D. or A.M. 


Degrees of Th.M. or Ph.D. 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


I.—Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors. 
Il.—Course with special emphasis on Religious Education. 


Il1.—Training for Advanced Scholarship. Graduate Course. 
Address, MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., 
Ch, 


Scholarships Available for Approved Studentsa, 
Seminary Within Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia. 
Seminary’s Relations to University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer of the follow- 


Seminary. Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 
Seminary and University. 


Seminary and University. 


President, 
, Pa. 
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porate responsibility. (3) to enr 
Christian life and enlarge the usefulne 
of Christianity by laying at the feet 
the Master the contribution of Chir| 
The most prayerful effort of Chine 
Christian leadership is being expend 
in seeking a constructive program to f¢| 
end that the Chinese churches may | 
placed on a basis of spiritual autonon| 
unhampered by complications broug. 
over from their western connections.” 


The Protestant Episcopal church | 
having its own financial troubles, a 
came to its general convention at Nk 
Orleans, Oct. 1 with. a proposal to ¢| 
its budget $1,200,000. | 

Rev. Norman B. Henderson recent 
closed his ministry with the Fi 
church, Madison, Wis., in order to ta’ 
up his work as pastor of the Fit) 
church, Redlands, Calif. In the thr’ 
years that Doctor Henderson was ps 
tor in Madison the happiest fellowsh| 
prevailed and substantial  progre| 
marked every department of the Rt 
There was no reason why the relatio| 
ship of pastor and people might n 
have continued indefinitely except f 
sinus infection which attacked one 
the Henderson children, threatenii| 
the hearing and probably the life of t| 
little boy. Under the advice of ft 
family physician a change of climate w| 
sought for the child with the result th 
when the unanimous call came fro| 
Redlands it was interpreted as provide 
tial and there was nothing for the pa| 
tor to do but accept. The church | 
Madison reluctantly gave up its past 
recognizing the necessity involved in 
circumstances. Doctor Henderson is 
the prime of manhood and ought to | 
his greatest work in Southern Californ 
as pastor of our own Baptist colle 
church which registers 1000 membe 


when Doctor Henderson was a stude 
in that institution. a 


The First Baptist church, Pittsb 
Pa., Rev. A. Wallace Petty, pasto 
recently issued a book of nearly 
pages through the generosity of WwW 
Ensign Lincoln. The book is de 
to Mary Porter Lincoln, wife of 
Ensign Lincoln, and to her bro 
George Loring Porter and Henr 
Porter. It is a beautifully illu 
volume descriptive of the history 
growth of the church through more 
100 years. The paper, type an 
graphs as well as the interestin 
tents make the book a thing of 
and utility. There is probably 
bit of Gothic architecture in A 
than the edifice of the First B 
church of Pittsburgh. It reflects ¢ 
grace and proportions of the old Vv 


conserving all that is best 
utilities of the new. The D 
structure is matched by the § 


glory of a democratic polity, a P 
service and a Christian service ¥ 
of the inheritance and ideals of 
tists. 
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into line. 
several pitfalls to catch the unwary. 


© 1925 THB J.c.w. co. 


HORIZONTAL 


father of Hadad, king of Edom (Gen. 


2 first son of Zilpah and Jacob (Gen. 
$11) 

vited (Matt. 22:9) 

itrument used to winnow grain (Isa. 


| mattress used as bed in Oriental 
intries 


Sution of Puzzle in last issue 


[CRM O[R TO MN ATHE 
NIOMEH/E OLN M/C 
Ta || a [0] 


CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


THIS square cross may seem to be composed largely of short words, but look 
closely and you will see four nine-letter words which cross towards the center. 
| With those worked out and in their places, you will find that many others fall 
It is a puzzle that deserves your best effort, however, for there are 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzie (26) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. The first letter of each word is 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and heginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


24—Roman weapon thrust into side of Christ 
on the cross 

26—Indefinite pronoun 

27—A city in the north of Canaan, inhabited 
by mixed races (Judg. 4:2) 

30—Towards 

31—Number of tribes of Israel after split from 
Judah 

32—To prevent, to shut off 

33—First-born of Judah (Gen. 38:3) 

35—Third book of Pentateuch 

388—Himself 

39—The son of Seth (Luke 3:38) 

41—Element in which birds fiy 

42—First word of mysterious inscription on 
wall of Belshazzar’s palace 

44—-To declare 

45—Behaved 

47—Put on, as a garment 

48—Beast of burden 

49—Contracted form of the name Ije-Abarim 
(Num. 33:45) 

51—-Exclamation of astonishment 


52—Exist 
53—Small monkey 
55—Decay 


56—Chief minister of Ahasuerus, overthrown 
by Esther 


VERTICAL 


1—-Place of idolatrous worship (Ezek. 20:29) 

2—Suffix denoting comparative degree 

3—Indefinite article 

4—One of five kings hanged by Joshua (Josh. 
LOG Ste) 

5—To shake from side to side 

7—Married 

11—Lunatics possessed of evil spirits 

12—-A town of Simeon (I Chr, 4:31) 

13—-Opposite of lean 

14—Authorized Version (abbr.) 

15—-Nehemiah (abbr.) 

17—Existed 

18—Tenth Book of the New Testament (abbr.) 

19—Ourselves 
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20—Consume 
21—A city on the coast of Pamphylia, men- 
tioned in I Mace. 15:23 (Apoch.) 


22—-A sort of fruit much used in the Orient 

24—To strike the strings of a stringed instru- 
ment 

25—City which governed Palestine in Christ’s 
time 

28—Last book of Bible (abbr ) 

29—Wach (abbr.) 

34—St. John’s book written on Patmos (abbr.) 


35—A based 

36—A book of the New Testament (abbr.) 
37—To fashion a garment 

88—She (accusative) 

40—Negative 

43—A city of Egypt, identified as Thebes (Jer. 


46:25) 
45—One of the leaders of David’s choir (I 
Chr. 6:39) 


46—A town on the east side of Jordan 
(Num. 32:3) 

48—HEXxclamation of derision 

50—Encountered 

54—Each (abbr.) 

55—Egyptian sun god 


The Undelivered Address 


_ Last 
Message 


William Jennings Bryan 


Foreword by MRS. BRYAN 
@. The famous Bible champion 


called this work “the mountain- 
peak of my life’s work.” 


@A summation of all that Mr. Bryan had 
gathered in defense of the Scriptures, 
together with some of Mr. Bryan’s per- 
sonal experiences, leading up to its pub- 
lication, foreword by Mrs, Bryan, the 


funeral address. $1.00 
MR. BRYAN’S OTHER BOOKS 


Pet His) Brmia ge oi eset cts croc .cze slteicel $1.75 
Seven Questions in Dispute.......... $1.25 
Heart-to-Heart Appeals................ $1.25 
Famous Figures of the Old Testament $1.50 
Christ and His Companions .......... $1.50 
At All Booksellers Send for Complete Circular 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Avenue Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Avenue 


Financial Problems 


of Churches, Colleges 


and Hospitals 
Can be solved-Let us prove it 


The services of our skilled 
Christian Staff are available- 
Submit your problems to us 


THE HEWITT COMPANY 
Tribune Tower + Chicago 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
— church furniture factory. 
‘Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 
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(Continued from page 1076) 
of foreigners, most of the American 
missionaries are still in residence in the 
remote stations without any particular 
fear at this moment regarding their 
physical safety, although one dislikes to 
think what the situation might be if for- 
eign powers should again attempt force 
with China. It was pointed out that 
nearly half of all the Americans living 
in China are missionaries, and Dr. Jere- 
miah W. minh. W. Jeuksdeclareds they padscove declared they had done 


VA Eas “Ge q DIVISIONS OF CONTENTS — 
in each of which are beautiful new Sunday 
School Songs, successful copyrights of 


other publishers, the outstanding alee 
of the church bearing on each su 
‘These are in MAGNIFICAT. 


Mr. Superintendent ! 


Buy “ Magnificat ”’ for your Sunday School and your 
s¢ musical ”” troubles are at an end. The “ New 
Idea,” found only in ‘‘ Magnificat, ” the “Orders of 
Worship,” complete with music, the 21 departments, 
the orchestration (11 instruments), and the unequalled 
collection of Songs, Hymns, and Special Selections, 
provide a storehouse of treasures. Send for a return- 
able copy and examine it. $30.00, $35.00, $40.00, 
$45.00, according to binding. 


HALL-MACK CO., 2Ist and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


) 7h aN PLEO Sey 


of any sige or construction, 
HIN NER 3 
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ect 


Estimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 
ctrie Organ blowing owi- 
its for organs ofany make. 
Tite, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, fll. 
See eo 


es 


The Hall Organ Company} 
West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
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as ees MORE D DUR 
=A 
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DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
=) 1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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WINS TON * INTE. RNA TIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
Contain specially prepared Helps to 
Bible Study and many Attractive Jiluse 
trations suitable for children. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WiNSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible Headquarters 
» 120 Winston Building Philade!phia 
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For Religious Educational Work 


| Teacher--Adult Classes--Private Study 


SELL’ Bible Study 


Text - Books 


350,000 NOW IN USE! 
No. 11. Studies of Great Bible Characters 
Just Out! j No. 12. Studies of Famous Bible Women 
1. Supplementary Bible Studies 6. B. S. in the Life of St. Paul 
2. Bible Studies by Books 7. B.S. inthe Christian Life 
3, Bible Studies by Periods 8. B. S. in the Early Church 
4. Bible Studies by Doctrines 9. B. S. in Vital Questions 
5, B. S. inthe Life of Christ 10. B. S, in the Four Gospels 
Send for circular. Each, cloth, 75c.; paper, 60c. 


F. H, REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


China more good than any other foreign 
group. It was splendid to note how the 
nlissionaries in general advocated a new 
attitude toward China in political rela- 
tionships especially. 

When representatives of business in- 
terests pointed out that the foreign con- 
cessions were filled very largely with 
Chinese because their families and their 
business were safer there than in sec- 
tions governed by the Chinese them- 
selves, Doctor Kuo replied that one ob- 
jection to the foreign concession was the 
fact that not infrequently Chinese who 
were guilty of criminal act or political 
offense would take refuge there, where 
they could not easily be reached by the 
Chinese officials. 

The situation calls for a statesman- 
ship superior to that usually employed 
by diplomats, and it involves a large de- 
gree of self-denial and disinterestedness 
on the part of the missionary forces. 
Pres. Leighton G. Stuart of Peking uni- 
versity in a private conference rose to 
splendid heights when, after expressing 
his confidence in and respect for the 
Chinese people, he said with reference to 
the abolition of extra-territoriality that 
he believed the missionaries should ad- 
vocate it even though it might mean in- 
creased danger for them, which he does 
not believe would prove true. As nearly 
as I can quote him, he said, “Suppose it 
were to mean massacre for us, the loot- 
ing of our homes and the destruction of 
mission property. We might under such 
circumstances prove ourselves to be such 
Christians that probably it would count 
for more in winsomely and convincingly 
witnessing for Christ than would be ac- 
complished if our own plans were car- 
ried through”. Pres. Joseph Beech of 
the West China Union university has 
written: “Christianity will save itself at 
this juncture, and perhaps save the situ- 
ation generally if the Christian forces in 
China and abroad can look below the 
present tragic events to the underlying 
causes and take the lead in advocating 
their removal, and especially so if they 
operate to our profit and to the injustice 
of the Chinese.” 


Early in the conference some of the 
members were called ‘“‘practicalists” and 
others “idealists”. It should be said, 
however, that in general the members of 
the conference were agreed that eventu- 
ally China must be granted tariff 
autonomy and that extra-territoriality 
must be abolished, and no one would 
have objected to a mild pronouncement 
to that effect. Meanwhile, generalities 
and vague promises are not satisfactory 
to the Chinese. Frequently they have 
been promised that something will be 
done when conditions in China are 
favorable, and they are wondering now 
if the foreign powers will voluntarily 
accede to their wishes any time in the 
near future. The so-called “practicalists”’ 
were quite sure that under present con- 
ditions it is not wise’ to encourage 
the Chinese to expect complete tariff 
autonomy and the abolition of extra- 
territoriality very soon. On the other 


(Continued on page 1103) 
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Editor’s Notes on the Les, 
for Oct. 18 


PAUL WRITES TO THE CORINT 
Lesson Text: 1 Cor. 13:1-13. 
Text: 1 Cor. 13:13 


Paul wrote most of the New 7. 
ment, but he never reached a hi} 
level of inspiration than in his ¢ 
“Psalm of Love.” One can ~ | 
preciate Paul’s sense of relief as) 
turned from discussions concer | 
offered to idols, incest, heathen exes 
dragged into the observance of | 
Lord’s Supper, party strife and all| 
other evil practices that threatene| 
exterminate the church at Corinth} 
write of the more excellent way} 
love. The more excellent way of } 
excels all other ways of living the C} 
tian life because it is indispensable | 
clusive and invincible. 


Indispensable 
Paul mentions four or five things j| 
ascending scale of value to which 10) 
essential. Preaching without love | 
be eloquent and brilliant but it is n 
ing more than a noisy gong or a cl 
ing cymbal. Knowledge which | 
highly prized by the Greeks, espec) 
knowledge of the occult, is a dange| 
weapon in the hands of men and wo 
whom love has not yet saved from ¢ 
mercialism. Power to work miracles 
always had its attractions for many) 
ple, but without love power would 
often be exercised for selfish ends. 
as for the high exercise of charit 
giving to the poor and the glory | 
martyrdom, both are futile apart 1 
love. Love is the sine qua non of 
Christian life. 


i 
} 


Si 


Inclusive | 
Mention any of the virtues or a 
and they are only other names for | 
“Patience is love bearing burdens, 4 
ness is love showing sympathy, — 
erosity is love giving liberally, hum 
is love taking a lowly place, courte 
love flowering out into beanidiian 
havior, unselfishness is love forg' | 
self, hope is love looking on the br 
side. joy is the sunshine of | 
tion its warmth and purity its wl 
ness.” Love is all inclusive. It 
down harshness, punctures vanity 
moves affectation and makes it ‘g 
sible for a man to carry a grudge. 
Invincible 
“Love never faileth.” Paul ae 
the enumeration of the things alt 
mentioned and shows 
and knowledge will be superce 
love will abide. Knowledge gro 
more to more and new knowled§ 
lows up old knowledge. Text D 
science which were authority yé 
are out of date today; but love 
the same. Love in the tent of ? 
on the plains of Mamre was no @ 
ent from love in a bungalow in a St! 
of Chicago. Love will be the sam 
everything incomplete is merge 
fection, because love is immorti i 
universal. “Make love your aim 
the concluding word of Paul 
Corinthians when he writes to © 
eternal verities. 
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the so-called “idealists” were of 
yinion that the most practical step 
ould be taken would be to move 
jately to meet the Chinese de- 
, although time would surely be 
‘d to make the necessary adjust- 


| 


fone time the lines were rather 
; drawn between those who 
¢ the conference to put itself on 
- and those who advocated ad- 
ient without anything in the form 
ylutions. Perhaps both sides rec- 
1 that representatives of the 
States government were “listen- 
7 and that the deliverances of the 
‘nce might have a decided effect 
jolic opinion. At any rate, most 
Irs of the conference, fully three- 
t's I should say, felt that action 
]1 be taken in the near future, and 
‘informal statement was approved. 
s of which were as follows: 

| are agreed that extra-territo- 
Sshould be abolished and that cus- 
etonomy should be given to China 


V are not altogether agreed regard- 
fh process to be adopted or the pro- 
(to be followed in carrying this 
ile into effect. That is to say, we 
« fully agreed at this time whether 
Ilition of extra-territoriality or the 
cof customs autonomy should be 
t stroke or whether it should be 
gressive stages ‘ 
h reference to this question of 
.d method and program, we recog- 
tat these are questions that a con- 
« like this cannot deal with satis- 
They are questions which 
rily must be referred to such in- 
iinal bodies as the Customs con- 
which is meeting in Peking. 
Tto the time of the full realization 
eWashington treaties we hope that 
evernment will continue to press 
ky for the agreement of all the 
st concerned in order that all of 
atay faithfully, as we know is the 
m of all, carry out the promises 
fograms which were outlined in 
*-eaties and resolutions adopted in 
figton in 1922. 
Pn the completion of the Customs 
etnce in Peking on Oct. 26 and the 
Msion on _ extra-territoriality at 
;on Dec. 18, we do not believe 
fl action of our government should 
mM upon the complete agreement of 
i hese powers concerned, for the 
@reason that we think that our 
ment should not be delayed in 
Baing its own policy by the action 
iiailure to act by one or more of 
Bers who have comparatively 
Faterests in the Far East and in 


| 
i 


= 
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| were numerous other topics dis- 
briefly in the conference, but as 
ihady been indicated, most of the 
‘S given to China’s first demands. 
c vas no real discussion of the pos- 
e of force at this hour, for both 
fialists” and “idealists” are sure 
is futile to talk about such a 


thing any longer. The conference gave 
itself chiefly to the attempt to discover 
the actual conditions in China and to 
make some suggestion as to the course 
which America should follow. At the 
same time, no one could fail to under- 
stand that a very great part of the re- 
sponsibility for the present situation, if 
not the chief responsibility, is. due to 
China’s own weakness in several re- 
spects, including the lack of a stable 
government and almost continuous civil 
strife. Nor could any one fail to under- 
stand that even if China’s sovereignty 
should be fully recognized, her troubles 
will continue unless she can put her 
house in order. At the same time it 
would seem to be our responsibility to 
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confess our mistakes, make sure that all 
unfair treaties are revised and remove 
all irritants that we may have helped to 
impose. 

It will have been noted that the con- 
ference expressed the hope that our goy- 
ernment will endeavor to secure agree- 
ment among such powers as China, 
Japan, Great Britain, France and the 
United States, with reference to assur- 
ances given to China in the Washington 
conference, 1921-22, At the same time 
the opinion is expressed that our gov- 
ernment should hold to the firm purpose 
ot acting independently if it is found im- 
possible within a reasonable time to 
secure the concurrent action of other 
powers. 


Nature Sermons 
CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


Qi: a preacher! Here is the poet, 
the artist, the nature-lover, dnd in a 
sense the scientist, reinforcing in his char- 
acter of preacher all the preacher’s art and 
skill. One marvels at Dr. Jefferson’s mas- 
tery.’’—The Congregationalist. $1.50 


JAMES BLACK 


The Dilemmas of 
Jesus 


“One of the most stimulating reli- 
ious books published this year. 
Dr. James Black has mental vigor, 
directness of speech, vividness of 
imagination, simplicity, Scriptural 
accuracy and rare human interest." 
—Christian Work. $1.50 


Revell’s “Big” Books«. Year 


. of exquisite chiseling and haunting beauty.’’ 


DAN A. POLING 


An Adventure in 
Evangelism 
A Story of 
Men”’ on ‘**The Avenue. 
“The ministry and message of this 
man of God cheers and challenges 
every other minister of the Gospel. 
He has proved that multitudes tol- 


low when the Gospel is preached 
and present-day methods used.''— 


W. J. FARLEY Mh atchman Lxaniuner. $1.50 
The Progress of JAMES L. GORDON ROY L. SMITH 
Old Testament The Weight ofa |Sentence Sermons 


Craftsmen or Soul 


; AND OTHER ADDRESSES 
GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 
“Tt is a highly disciplined and nobly 
restrained mind which Dr. Atkins brings 
to all his tasks. . . . expressing itself with 
scientific precision and yet often in phrases 


—The Christian Century. $1.50 


BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


The Technique of a 
a Minister 


” This work stands alone. Its wealth 
of suggestions impels thouglit along 
lines that are forward-looking, yet 
constructive. The author in his 
own field, the largest Baptist Church 
in New York State, has amply dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of the 
original ideas presented. $1.25 


Prophecy 
In the Light of Modern Schol- 
arship. With two appendices, 
chronological table and index. 


“Ministers and teachers who want 
a short review of the prophets will 
find it here, set forth jn a straight- 
forward and vigorous fashion." — 
Lhe British Weekly. $2.00 


GEORGE EAYRS 


The Program and 
Working Philoso- 


Word 
A Series of Addresses on 
Life’s Great Possessions. 
“‘Addresses on some of the great is- 
sues of life., Dr. Gordon is an able 
preacher and his utterances are 
latent with lofty-spiritual! lessons.’ 
~ Western Kecorder,, $1.50 


THOMAS JOLLIE SMITH 


Studies in Criticism 
and Revelation _ 
With Foreword by Frederick 


Five Hundred Seven - Fold 

Tlustrations. 
‘*Sermons in homeopathic doses,’ 
is a good characterization of these 
500 or more little homilies, seven- 
fold in their teaching, each having 
a forceful phrase followed by seven 
pithy sentences."— Zhe CP ie 


MERTON S. RICE 
Preachographs 


A Series of Crisp Sermonettes. 
Appreciatory, Word by Dr. 


phy of Jesus Christ! 


“Shows that Jesus had a definite 
message and a definite philosophy 
for the soris of men. A useful vol- 
ume for Bibje classes and study cir- 
cles and deserves a wide circula- 


tion.”—Methodist Recorder. $1.25 4 AevSC7. 


Fields of Glory 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


“‘Here are ten of his ‘great sermons, 
heart-moving, soul-stirring messages 
with a wealth of illustration, and a spiritual 
fervor seldom found in the printed page.”’ 
— Christian Index. $1.25 


W. Norwood, V.D. 
Temple), London. 


“The book is most timely —just 
needed in a crisis like this. Written 
in a clear, attractive style, the book 
almost reads itself."'—Leander S. 


At All Booksellers, or of 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 
NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Av. CHICAGO, 17 N. Wabash Av. 


(City Dan B. Brummitt. 

“Brief, breezy, pointed,-and pithy, 
couched in Anglo-Saxon terms, di- 
rect in appeal, and abound in a 
wealth of epigram and rich in rare 
illustrations.” — Il @tchman-Exam- 
iner. $1. 


$1.50 


British Preachers, 1925 
SIR JAMES MARCHANT (Editor) 
A volume of sermons preached by emi- 
nent divines on the other side of the 
Atlantic, inéluding: James Black, Charles 
Brown, R. J. Campbell, Dean Inge of St, 
Paul’s, Principal Jacks, John Kelman, F. 
B. Meyer, F. W. Norwood, ete. $1.75 
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Foremost Among New Religious Books 
Merry-Go-Round 


By Margaret T. Applegarth 


A pilgrim’s progress through mission fields around the world is 
contained in this book of stories, programs for special occasions, 
activity outlines, memory hymns and Bible verses, handwork, 
posters, games. Sufficient material for 45 sessions in any society 
or church school. 


Baptist 
Beliefs 


By E. Y. Mullins, D. D. 
$1.50 net 


The Monuments and the Old Testament 


By Ira Maurice Price, Ph. D. 


New Rewritten Edition with Maps and 
Th D ' New Illustrations 

oS oor 
That Has 


A general survey. set- 
ting forth simply and 
clearly what Baptists be- 
lieve. 


75 cents net + Sie 
The book in its present form has been re- 


written from cover to cover. A host of new 


God’s 


Dynamite 
By 
P. H. J. Lerrigo, 
M. D. 


No Key 


By Bernard C. Claussen 
D. 


Sermons for Real 
Americans. Pulpit ad- 
dresses full of vigor and 
human interest. 


$1.25 net. 


Changing the 
world by prayer. 
The story of mission 
work in eight coun- 
tries. 

Paper, 50 cents net. 
Cloth, 75 cents net. 


Sifted but Saved 
By W. W. Melton 


Fifteen evangelistic addresses. se- 
lected for their practical helpfulness to 
the average man. 

Illuminating comment on a wide va- 
riety of topics that loses-none of its 
light and warmth, though the living 
speaker must here be represented by the 
printed word. $1.25 net 


Borrowed 


Axes 
By Russell H. Conwell, 


Ten popular sermons of 
common sense by the well- 
known author of “Acres of 
Diamonds.” $1.25 net 


Charles Arthur Boyd 


A manual of methods 
and material for young 
people and their leaders. 


$1.60 net 


The Birth 
of the Bible 


By Theodore Heysham, 
D. D., LL. D. Ph. D. 

A new pathway to the bet- 
ter understanding of how the 
Bible has come to us. 

$1.50 net 


illustrations has been added, among them a 
dozen maps. As the title indicates, the aim 
is to bring together information on the Old 
Testament afforded by excavations and de- 
cipherment of the records of the old world 
of Western Asia and Egypt. $2.50 net 


Anita: 
A Tale of the 
Philippines 
By P. H. J. Lerrigo, 
M. D. 


Worship 
in 
Drama 


Experiences in work 
By 


on the mission field in 
the Philippines, told in 
the form of an entranc- 
ing story. $1.50 net 


Early 
Baptist 
Missionaries 


and Pioneers 
By W. S. Stewart 


Tales of missionary 
heroism and _ achieve- 
ment. Illustrated 


$1.50 net 


All books reviewed, mentioned, or advertised in THE BAPTIST can be secured from our 
nearest house. Send for Catalogues of Books, Church and Sunday School Supplies. 
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The Northern Baptist Convention 


Washington, D. C. 
1926 | 


“?PLL TELL THE WORLD,” will be the slogan of every reporter 
who covers that meeting. 


WHAT WILL THEY TELL THE WORLD? Will it be of Words or 
Deeds? Retreat or Advance? Defeat or Victory? Intrusion of 
Self or Exaltation of Christ? Selfish Advantage or Sacrificial 
Service to All Mankind? 


THE BAPTIST stands for the cooperative program of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention and for every organized unit recognized 
by the Convention. | 


THE BAPTIST stands for loyalty to Christ and for his whole gos 
pel for the whole world and for a united denomination facing up 
to its task in the spirit and purpose of its Master. 


THE BAPTIST stands for Facts, Fellowship and Forward-looking 
programs for the Individual, the church, the association, the state 
convention and the denomination. 


THE BAPTIST widely circulated will be an invaluable aid in bring- 
ing up a great and inspiring report of a mighty victory in renewed 
fellowship and Christlike service when we gather in Washington, 
D. C., 1926. 


THE BAPTIST should have'a maximum list of readers in every 
church. Will you put this item on your list of urgent tasks to be 
done as soon as your church opens its autumn program? 


THE BAPTIST may be had for Six Months for $1 to new subscrib- 
ers. In clubs of 10 per cent of resident membership, the annual 
rate is $2. Regular single subscriptions are $2.50 per year in ad- 
vance. THE BAPTIST and Missions, $3.00. 
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2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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i Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Ford Hall forum opens its nineteenth 
ear Oct. 18 with an address by Dean 
soscoe Pound of the Harvard law 
shool. The Baptist Social union gives 
-ee use of the halls and helps to pay 
ve budget. Mr. George W. Coleman 
ntinues to be the director and chair- 
van of the meetings. 


For the first time since last January, 
vesident W. H. P. Faunce of Brown 
iliversity found himself so far recovered 
‘om his illness as to appear in chapel. 
de said: “Of all the men I see in this 
‘All, there is none half so glad as I am 
{be here.” He delivered an address 
<aracterized by his usual freedom and 
arity, and frankly reaffirmed his ad- 
jrence to evolution and his devotion 
t progressive learning. 


A regular board meeting of the 
\oman’s Baptist Mission Society: of 
dinois was held Sept. 25. Arrange- 
ints were made to send a good delega- 
tn to the Illinois State Convention. 
‘wo new circles were reported at Clay- 
t1 and Hull in Quincy association. Of 
t: allotment of the Golden anniversary 
fid for the women of Illinois, which 
i:$28,000, $15,000 have been pledged and 
$259.38 paid in. 


| Nest China Union university regis- 
tied ninety students in the college de- 
ptment in 1920. This year the number 
is 258. Next year 300 are expected. 
Mny more would register if they could 
baccepted. New residences for teach- 
e: have been built. A new biology 
blding was opened at the last Easter 
tie. A new library building is almost 
impleted. Present dormitory accom- 
dations are inadequate. This college 
éves as the Christian educational cen- 
te for a population of 60,000,000. In 
18 the college opened its doors for 
wmen and welcomed a class of eight 
| (irs, Mary McLeod Bethune, Presi- 
it of the National Association of 
‘ored Women’s Clubs and of Day- 
ca-Cookman 


tBlue Ridge, N. C:, made a powerful 
la for better understanding and fair 
ling between the races, declaring that 

people of her race are asking no 
fcial favors, but only the rights and 
lortunities to which every American 
izen is entitled—the right of life, 
tty, protection, education; the right 
levelop and achieve. “In asking for 
se rights,” said Mrs. Bethune, “the 
€ro is not trying to be white. He only 
ats a fair chance in the race of life, 
1; he may be his own best.” The 
ress was received with prolonged ap- 
‘ise; many of the students crowded 
ward to express their appreciation of 
address and all spoke of it in the 
lest terms. 


i 


Congregationalists report 878,995 mem- 
bers, a gain of 21,149 for the past two 
years. At the same time the loss in 
number of churches is 146, due to a pol- 
icy of withdrawal from overchurched 
sections. The National Council at its 
meeting in October will receive into its 
fellowship the Evangelical Protestant 
body, thus adding to its force twenty- 
five ministers and 12,000 members. 

Japanese Baptists are represented in 
Rochester Theological seminary by five 
students. One of these is Isamu Chiba, 
son of President Yugoro Chiba of the 
Japan Baptist Theological seminary in 
Tokio. Thus the son is following in the 
steps of the father, who graduated from 
Rochester twenty-seven years ago with 
the class of 1898. One of the Japanese 
students is in the senior class, two are 
middlers and two are juniors. 

Boards of managers of the two foreign 
missionary societies of Northern Bap- 
tists memorialized the president and sec- 
retary of state of the United States, ex- 
pressing their hope “that the government 
of the United States will be able to take 
such a strong position in favor of sym- 
pathetic consideration of the desires of 
the Chinese people that all the govern- 
ments participating in the proposed con- 
ferences at Peking will be led to take 
positions which will be quickly recog- 
nized by the Chinese and others as just 
and practicable. Especially would these 
boards deplore any attempt on the part 
of any of the powers to meet the situ- 
ation in China by any display of force.” 


Index 


FoLtks, FActs AND OPINION 

EDITORIAL 

THE WORLD IN TRANSIT, BY U. M. 
McGurIRE 

THE UNITING CHRIST, BY GEORGE 
EMERSON HAYNES 

THE SITUATION IN CHINA AND ITS 
RELATION To Missions—II, BY 
Gorpon POTEAT 

A BATTLESHIP FOR A PARISH, BY 
Lieut. Compr. ‘C. A. NEYMAN.1115 


EDUCATION AND THE MESSAGE OF 
EVANGELISM, BY RICHARD M. 


VENT GED ANE eset y ekap Merc. « 1118 
Baptist HERITAGE AND HOPE, 
POEM, BY Ropert WHITAKER,..1118 
THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE—THE GOOD 
Ficut or FAITH 
THE CHIMNEY CORNER 
YouNG PEOPLE AND KINGDOM 
SERVICE 
IAMONGH ©URSELVES). scrct selmi 1122 
Tue Epiror’s Lesson NOTES... .1134 
BIBLE CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


General Feng, the “Christian general” 
of China, is described as “six feet of 
splendidly developed physique,” free 
from “the gross vices that sap the vi- 
tality of so many of China’s public men. 
He is up at dawn, eats only to keep him- 
self fit, eschews alcohol, tobacco and 
costly foods.” Admirers are calling him 
“the Chinese Cromwell.” Let us hope 
that he may succeed in establishing the 
Commonwealth of China. 


The annual service of blessing the sea 
recently was held on the shore at Mor- 
wenstow, Cornwall, England. The vicar, 
Rev. H. H. Breton, explained that the 
objects of the service were to invoke 
God’s blessing on the sea and the men 
who manned the ships; to give thanks 
for the fruits of the sea; and to remem- 
ber before God those who have been 
drowned. Before the singing of the 
hymn, “Eternal Father, Strong to Save,” 
a cross of purple heather, with a center 
of white heather, as a tribute to the 
drowned, was placed on the sea. 


A motion picture called “Thank You”, 
produced by William Fox is now being 
exhibited throughout the country. It is 
said to deal understandingly and rever- 
ently with the Protestant minister in 
a small town. He is underpaid, there 
is selfishness and misunderstanding in 
his church, and he is forced to accept 
gratuities to eke out a slender salary. 
Through a great faith, a great love, and 
a great tolerance he finds at the end 
happiness for himself and for his con- 
gregation. It would seem to have the 
merits of novelty. 


The American Baptist Publication so- 
ciety has engaged the services of Rev. 
John W. Elliott as director of social edu- 
cation under the department of religious 
education. Mr. Elliott comes to the 
Publication society well equipped for 
this task. He was graduated from the 
University of Richmond with a B.A. de- 
gree; from Colgate University with a 
B.D. degree, and from the University of 
Chicago with an M.A. degree. He 
spent six years in the pastorate. He 
came to the state education work from 
the pastorate of the Central church, 
Wayne, Pa. For two years he served as 
the director of religious education in 
the state of Pennsylvania, and his record 
in that state justifies his promotion to 
the present position. The social educa- 
tion committee of the religious educa- 
tion department will maintain the very 
important contacts and affiliations estab- 
lished by Doctor Batten, and in addi- 
tion will strive to accomplish the goals 
of social education through state conven- 
tions, assemblies, associational meetings 
and the local church school. The mes- 
sage of social education will also be car- 
ried to our people through the various 
periodicals issued by the society. 
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[ ] Yes 
[ | No 


bution 


A Baptist Referendum— 
Shall Baptists save 20 threatened mission stations? 


Because of a decreased budget, the two Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies must abandon these twenty stations unless 
the Lone Star Fund of $263,662 is raised. Every contri- 


ballots. 
How others are voting— 
A missionary 


A widow 


An American Indian 


How will you vote? Only votes cast in American 
currency will be counted. The polls must close soon. 
Cast your ballot quickly. 


’ Correspondence may be addressed to P. H. J. Lerrigo, 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN 


VOTE 
YES 


to this fund is a vote to save them. Dollars are 
All may vote. Cast as many ballots as you can. 


One of our finest veteran missionaries, just ar- 
rived in New York, found in conference with the 
treasurer an unexpended balance in his favor 
from a personal fund upon which he had already 
drawn heavily for his beloved mission work. 
When asked what disposition he wished made of 
this sum—a very substantial one when compared 
to his meager salary—he replied, “Credit it to 
the Lone Star Fund.” 


A widow who lives in a Home for the Aged sent 
a $2.50 gold piece which she had cherished for 
years. 


A deacon in an American Indian Baptist Church 
recently told his pastor that he felt he was not 
giving enough although he already tithed his in- 
come. He sent a check for $100.00 to help save 
the foreign fields. 


VOTE 
YES 


Home Secretary, or to Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop, Administrative 
Secretary. Checks should be made payable to George B. 
Huntington, Treasurer, or to Miss Alice M. Hudson, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Contributions to the Lone Star Fund cannot be credited 
on the quota of your church. 


MISSION SOCIETY 
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The Great Commission Prayer leag 
issues a warning circular, portrayj 
present conditions in the world, a 
asking the question: “Is the Anti-Chr| 
soon to appear?” Without attempti 
to answer the question, it urges gene 
prayer for a revival. 


The twenty-first national conferen, 
on negro work of the Y. M. C. Aly! 
be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 21-7! 
Some of the most prominent Christi 
leaders both northern and southern | 
appear on the program. The conferen 
will consider unoccupied fields for wor 
among the negro people. 


The Eighth National Country a 
conference which is scheduled at Ric! 
mond, Va. _Octi 27-3) sath tne Jefferso 
hotel promises to be of unusual signil 
cance. The meeting in the South is a 
answer to the call of a number 1 
people who are deeply interested j| 
southern agriculture and rural life, Th 
conference this year is departing fro1 
its usual program of a special topic an. 
is giving opportunity for the workers i) 
a variety of interests to come togethe 
to consider their specialties in th 
atmosphere of a maximum of fellowshit 
inspiration and practical help. 


ea | 
We are publishing in this issue a 
architectural description of the Firs 
church, Charleston, W. Va. A draft o) 
the program of dedication has reache 
us from which we learn that this grea 
edifice costing nearly half a million dol, 
lars is set apart with fitting services dur 
ing the week of Oct. 12-18. Rev. Clat 
ence W. Kemper, the pastor, is to | 
congratulated in bringing this splendii| 
enterprise to a _ successful completior 
Monday, Oct. 12, was community + 
with the mayor of Charleston, W. W| 
Wertz, ex-governors of W. Va. Ww. A 
MacCorcle and E. F. Morgan, togethe| 
with the local pastors of other churehe 
and the superintendent of the publi| 
schools, bringing greetings. Tuesday| 
Oct. 13, was music night when Pro! 
Louis A. Potter, one of the great or 
ganists of the country, initiated the nev) 
Skinner organ. Baptist family nigh 
followed on Wednesday with Prof. © 
Williams of Denison university as ch ie. 
speaker with local pastors of the ‘Bap ) 
tist faith giving brief talks. On Friday 
the W. Virginia Baptist Convention wa'| 
represented in the person of Executiv 
Secretary A. S. Kelley, R. C. Ostergren 
director of religious education, and oth 
ers. The governor of the state, Howat 
M. Gore, also spoke at this session 
Another evening of music with thi 
Temple choir and special soloists aidins 
the organist enriched the program 
Thursday evening. Sunday, Oct. 18, 1 
the great day of dedication, Dr. E. L 
Dakin of Brooklyn, N. Y., former 92 
tor, preaching the sermon in the mor 
ing; Dr. W. E. Chalmers of the Fu 
cation society, Philadelphia, giving th 
afternoon address and the evening serv: 
ice closing the eventful day with a gre 
gospel meeting. | 
(Continued on page 1132) 
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HE present crisis in China only accentuates the fact 
| that with the march of time and the accelerated 
mgress of events in the past decade China has awak- 
rd out of a long sleep. It is the last great nation to 
Rake at the insistent call of a modern age. With eyes 
tl unaccustomed to the bright lights of western civili- 
“ion and with nerves and muscles still unable to 
uction fully in the new freedom of democratic ideas, 
» giant, rudely awakened by the world war to a fresh 
se of nationality, is moving rather clumsily toward 
fionomy. It is this movement that accounts for what 
% now come to be known as the present crisis in 
gina. So long as China slept, wrapped in the somno- 
@ce of long centuries of unchanging custom and more 
less oblivious to the encroachments of western 
ions upon her territory, there was no crisis. But 
Kv a real crisis is on which bids fair to be epoch- 
king i in the history of this long-suffering people and, 
fo) that matter, in the history of the world. 


CHE BAPTIST, appreciating the great principles in- 
ftved in the stand China is making for a square deal, 
1 made arrangements with competent writers to give 
Our readers from week to week the facts concerning 
h genesis and progress of the crisis in China. Last 
wk Dr. James H. Franklin appeared in the first article, 
ey clearly and dispassionately setting forth the situ- 
in as it was seen by a selective group of American 
@lers in a conference held in Baltimore, Md., last 
fath. Also a series of articles interpreting the situ- 
m in China in relation to missions from the pen of 
‘don Poteat, a professor in Shanghai college, began 
Hh that issue. We urge our readers to study these 
icles as they contain the unprejudiced facts with such 
@rpretation as the facts warrant. Every Baptist 
Huld know the facts about the present situation in 
na, because it has a profound bearing upon our 
ble missionary enterprise in that country and also 
jects our attitude as citizens of the United States 
ard China. So grave is the crisis that the two 
rds of our foreign mission societies have felt im- 
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The Crisis in China 


pelled to address President Coolidge and Secretary of 
State Kellogg in appreciation of the friendly attitude of 
our government toward China and to express the hope 
that the United States will “take such a strong position 
in favor of sympathetic consideration of the desires of 
the Chinese people that all the governments participat- 
ing in the proposed conferences at Peking will be led to 
take positions which will be quickly recognized by the 
Chinese and others as just and practicable.” 


There are two kinds of crises. One kind of crisis ends 
in catastrophe that seems to bring no constructive 
consequences with it. The other is a crisis with a view 
to a process. The history of nations is full of illustra- 
tions of these two forms of a crisis. Many people are 
not yet sure that the great crisis through which the 
whole world passed from 1914 to 1918 was cataclysmic 
with a view to more cataclysm or merely destructive 
with a view to a process that will eventually result in 
permanent peace on earth. The present crisis in China 
offers a splendid opportunity for a process which shall 
be evolutionary rather than revolutionary and for the 
exercise of sympathetic, patient, constructive states- 
manship rather than the demonstration of military force. 
The Chinese have right and justice on their side, and 
while it is still true that the republic of China is largely 
a chimera, the ideal is there, especially on the part of 
the students and the intelligent and reputable leaders. 
The application of armed force upon the Chinese at this 
time will have very serious consequences, and not the 
least of these will be to strengthen the hold which 
Russian sovietism has upon China. It cannot be doubted 
that Russian diplomacy has already won over many out- 
standing Chinese leaders to that type of communism which 
recognizes the right of China to full autonomy without 
the imposition of tariff schedules by outside nations and 
with the discontinuance of extra-territoriality with its im- 
plied superiorities and inherent injustices. 

The crisis in China precipitates very serious problems 
upon our missionaries and foreign mission societies. 
Multitudes of people in China do not discriminate 
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between the individual and the nation to which he 
belongs. A British missionary to them is a representa- 
tive of Great Britain. An American missionary is asso- 
ciated with the United States. Gunboats and the gospel 
are somehow complementary as the Chinese look at it. 
Foreign concessions in every Chinese port with their 
own autonomous government under a foreign flag 
aggravate the situation and expose the missionary to the 
charge of being in sympathy with foreign domination 
of China, however innocent the missionary may be. 
Chinese Christians, likewise, who remain loyal to the 
missionaries, are regarded as traitors to their own coun- 
try and its best interests. Foreign mission societies are 
blamed for attempting to thrust upon China a foreign 
church alien to all the traditions and institutions so 
sacred to the Chinese. It is true that thousands of 
Chinese Christians take no stock in this wild orgy of 
prejudice and misrepresentation; but it is there, none 
the less, and creates a situation in missionary work of 
the gravest concern. 


And yet does not this crisis present an opportunity 
for the application of the gospel of Christ such as has 
not heretofore been seen in China? The good news of 
Christ, as the word “gospel” means, is exactly what 
China needs at this hour. Not a dogmatic gospel filled 
with terms of autocratic authority and military 
symbols; but a gospel simple in its democratic message 


on the infinite worth of every individual soul, in its 


incarnate demonstration of moral beauty in Jesus and 
all who really follow him, in its heroic courage to live 
on the high spiritual plane of love, and in its dynamic 
power to bring salvation to individuals and to all the 
institutions of society. Nations may get together in 
conference to adjust tariff duties in China and to 
consider with a view to change other matters which 
cause unrest among the Chinese; but the real solution 
of China’s problems lies in something deeper than 
diplomacy and legislation can effect and in something 
more spiritual than materialistic philosophies can 
interpret. China needs Christ. Not primarily the 
Christ of theology, nor the Christ of art, nor the Christ 
whose name has been taken by nations called Christian, 
not even the Christ of western culture; but the Christ 
of the Gospels, of Nazareth, of the sermon on the mount, 
of the pool of Bethesda, of Calvary and the resurrection. 
This Christ has appeared at various points in China in 
the person of missionaries and native Christians, but the 
whole country awaits his coming in richer measure. 


Stopping a Scurrilous Slander 


OW fast and far a lie will travel in a given time if 
not stopped at its very inception is a problem 
which even the best of mathematicians are not able to 
solve. The only way to prevent the problem from aris- 
ing is to use every means possible to keep the lie from 
getting a running start. A salacious bit of slander 
against the morals and discipline of the University of 
Illinois given utterance at a recent meeting of the IIli- 
nois Federation of Labor was promptly nipped in the 
bud by speedy and decisive action on the part of the 
university authorities. 2Two deans of the university and 
the sheriff of Champaign county appeared before repre- 
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sentatives of the Federation of Labor and compl 
disproved the statement that drunkenness and its usp 
accompaniments were common among the studen 
The evidence showed that this lie started in the disea: 
brain of a young fellow who had never been in ¢ 
university as a student and who fabricated the st 
out of whole cloth for the columns of a yellow n 
paper. It was demonstrated that in a student | 
numbering 10,000 the list of those requiring 
disciplined for misconduct is so small as to be ali 
negligible. On the other hand the evidence subm 
proved to the satisfaction of the representatives oj 
Federation of Labor that a high standard of mo 
maintained in the university and that discipl 
rigidly enforced when necessary in spite of the fa 
many students are handicapped by the bad exam 
parents who constantly disobey the fundamenta 
of life and heedlessly violate the Volstead act. 


This baseless slander against a great educat 
institution is only symptomatic of a tendency that 
to grow more pernicious among some folk who h 
reverence for truth so long as a lie will serve | 
selfish ends. Prurient gossip of the backyard f 
variety has taken on huge proportions with the 
growth of the yellow journal and the porno 
magazine. Indeed it would seem as though the 
ency to indulge in an intoxication of lying is du 
bootlegging impulse which afflicts America at 
present time. We search for the truth only to find 
falsehood has outdistanced the truth and thrown st 
smoke-screen around the facts as to make discrim 
tion exceedingly difficult. Even religion is no 
from the tendency of propagandists to prevaricate. 
the slandering of some men with the opprobrious tit 
of heretic could be met with the same dispatch 
determination that was shown in the case_of th 
versity of Illinois it would have a wholesome effect up 
public opinion and especially upon those who 
to the prejudices of gullible people and exploit then n 
ulterior ends. 


Give Us More of Them 


APPILY not all the daily newspapers are s 
with the pitch of superficial and sensationa 
rility. There are thousands of news journals W 
courageously and consistently refuse to be drawn 
the vortex of the sordid and salacious. The pub 
and editors continue to row against the strean 
putridity, carrying their readers every day up im 
open spaces where together they breathe the pu 
bracing air of ideals both ethical and spiritual. 
steadily set themselves against yielding to the d 
for what is cheap and flamboyant. For this they 
be honored because there seem to be millions of 
readers to whom a newspaper with high moral sta 
makes no appeal. Aside from buying regularly su 
constructive paper and reading it with pleasure 
satisfaction, do we ever take time to tell the edito 
our appreciation, thus giving him a word of good 
in the arduous work of keeping his paper decent i 
of the voracious appetite of the public for vice, € 
and swill from the sex sewers of the world? 
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)SE OLD YOKEFELLOWS— 

HIGION AND SCIENCE 

. phenomenon of the current discussion about the con- 
| between religion and science is the general lack of 
lear idea of what either science or religion is. For 
at of clear and simple definitions, columns, pages and 
mes of words are wasted in inconsequential, abstruse 
laborious floundering. Religion is the quest for the 
life. Science is the quest for facts, their meaning 
}their use. So defined, they cannot possibly conflict. 
er, they are twin phases of one quest. Either with- 
the other ends in futility. 

! 


|DIPLOMACY AND THE 

UL RUMPUS 

ohn Steele, foreign news writer, giving an account 
he tangle between Turkey and Great Britain in 
jopotamia, which is now threatening war, refers to 
juences decidedly dangerous,” and quotes from the 
ton Telegraph as follows: “There is an oil syndi- 
i, and there is oil diplomacy which has been very 
re in the lobbies of the League of Nations. It is true 
America and Italy, like France, have been assured 
Great Britain of liberal participation in the Mosul 
Is under the British mandate. Whether with or 
10ut official support, there are a multitude of varied 
tts afoot to stiffen Turkey in her resistance to the 
ish government's territorial claims on Irak.” Then, 
ar comes, it will be in order to ask the Lord why 
is inscrutable wisdom war had been permitted. 


& PEOPLE VOTE 
WAY THEY VOTE 


uriosity is aroused by a study of “Motives in Vot- 
g by Norman C. Meier in the American Journal of 
By means of an ingenious 
astionnaire he secured from 1088 persons, mainly 
Gents, in the Mid-West, their reasons for voting in 
ielast presidential election. He classifies the motive 
fs for the votes as “rational,” “safety,” “self-in- 
Ht,’ “fear,” “sympathy,’ “mixed” and ‘“unde- 
funed.” More than 700 replies came from Coolidge 
Nirs, nearly 200 from Davis voters, the rest from 
aollette voters. The result as he checks it up is 
duse He finds among Coolidge voters the “safety” 
& “fear” bases of motive predominant, with no in- 
ace of a “rational” base. “Self-interest” is the domi- 
4% note among Davis voters, with no “rational” base 

cated. His LaFollette index shows that the domi- 
G@ base of motive in voting was “rational.” Voters 
g@tered were both men and women. Thus political 
ice exhibits its own humors and oddities. 


LOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 
|A FEW THINGS TO SAY 


conference of the American Fellowship of Recon- 
tion held at Swarthmore, Pa., in September, con- 
‘ed the problems of relations with the Far East. 
conclusions are both thorough-going and snappy. 
erve: “The time has come when missionary organ- 
#ons should completely dissociate themselves and 
workers from the special treaty privileges which 
been secured from China under coercion.”....“If 
acts were fully known the public would forthwith 
nnd immediate steps toward the abolition of extra- 
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' | ~The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGuIre 


territoriality and the restoration of China’s sovereignty, 
unimpaired.” Preparations for the fortification of Pearl 
Harbor by the Americans and for the Singapore Base 
by the British “can only be regarded by the Eastern 
nations as threats against their independence.” “We 
must face furthermore the implications to oriental peo- 
ples of our delay in redeeming our promise of independ- 
ence to the Philippine islands.” They urge respect for 
the oriental worker and “a reconsideration of the meas- 
ures which discriminate against him, forbidding his 
immigration to the United States and withholding 
citizenship.” 


FELLOWSHIP BEYOND THE BOUNDS 
OF ONE’S OWN DENOMINATION 


This is the proposal of the Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work which closed in Stockholm 
Aug. 30. It has provided for a continuation committee 
and for the publication of a periodical to promote its 
aim. It has also issued a message that calls on “all 
followers of Christ” to join in “the wider fellowship 
of the Churches beyond the bounds of any particular 
communion.” This call raises questions. Is there a 
wider fellowship of followers of Christ than that of the 
“Churches?” Is there a wider fellowship of the 
“Churches” than that found in particular communions? 
Can a person belong to the fellowship of the “Churches” 
without belonging to a church? Are the “Churches” 
the same thing as the churches? Can a person belong 
to a “Church” and to a church or two or more churches, 
at the same time? How technical and profitless such 
questions! Why may not any man belong to anything 
and everything, either at the same time or at different 
times that may offer to him an opportunity to do any 
part of the work that Jesus left unfinished? Any move- 
ment that can so enlist followers of Christ has a mis- 
sion in the world. 


HAS THE CHURCH NULLIFIED 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT? 


When Roger Babson speaks, people listen. Here is 
what he said at the convention of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s league, at Lenox, Mass., Sept. 18: “The church 
has unconsciously got itself into a position where it 
is practically impossible to practice Jesus’ teachings. 
We laymen know that the sermon on the mount is 
fundamentally sound and that Jesus’ economics present 
the only solution for our social and industrial problems. 
On the other hand, we know that if any one individual 
should today attempt to apply Jesus’ teachings in every- 
day life, he would be nearly wiped out of existence un- 
less there were some monastery to which he could flee. 
This unfortunate situation in which the church finds 
itself has been gradually coming about since the days 
of Constantine, and it may take almost as long for the 
church to get out of this unfortunate situation as it 
did for it to get into it. Most laymen believe, however, 
that the church should honestly recognize its present 
inconsistency and should determinedly strive to get 
back to the teachings of Jesus. The first step in this 
process is largely up to us laymen. We can help by 
not persecuting as socialists or casting out as pacifists, 
cur preachers, when they do honestly attempt to head 
the church in the right direction.” 
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The Uniting Christ 


And we know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding.—I John 5:20. 
By GrorGE EMERSON HAYNES 


hae present day can hardly be called a time of reli- 
gious peace. Great denominations are threatened 
with division. Great leaders of the religious world are 
found on opposing sides. Ordinary people who form 
the great faithful body of the local churches look on 
and wonder what the conflict means, and wait the out- 
come with interest and anxiety. In fact, the conflict has 
grown to be a matter of more than religious interest. 
Newspapers yield it more headline space than religious 
subjects have had for years. Articles regarding the 
religious situation are featured in periodical magazines, 
and books concerning it are rapidly coming from the 
press. Indeed, the public interest in the trial of the 
high-school teacher at Dayton, Tenn., makes us aware 
that the religious disturbance may soon be reflected in 
politics. Thus the conflict threatens to go to greater 
severity rather than to subside in peace. 

But in spite of the stormy outlook, there seems to be 
one great hope of reconciliation which, if availed of, can 
quiet the troubled waters and again bring harmony to 
those persons and parties who are now at odds. And 
that hope is none other than the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
And when I say the spirit of Jesus Christ, I mean to get 
behind all the things we say about him and beneath all 
the doctrines we hold to be true of him to his own real 
self, in all the sweetness and wisdom and love of his 
heart. If for even a short while, opposing theological 
interests would leave their attacks and their defenses 
and give their whole-hearted attention to their common 
Lord and Master, they would find that their cause of 
strife had vanished in the influence of his presence. 
While the non-essential things we claim about Jesus 
divide us, if we will look to Jesus himself and let him 
speak to us of what he is and of what he would have us 
be, we cannot help but be united. In his spirit rests 
our only hope of lasting and living unity. 

Alexander MacLaren once said, “To know about God 
is theology; to know him is religion.” It is what we 
think we know about God and Christ and the Bible 
that is causing the strife now vexing the religious 
world. If we might leave behind what we think we 
know about one alone, that is Jesus, and simply remind 
ourselves of what he actually is, we would have not 
strife but peace. For when we truly look upon his life, 
whether we be liberals or conservatives, we unite in 
realizing that “we know that the Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding,” an understanding 
of himself, an understanding of God, an understanding 
of our own souls, and an understanding of life. And as 
we do that we can appreciate the fact that that which 
divides us is theology, while that which unites us is 
religion. If we could let that religion predominate 
over our theology, we might have peace in spite of our 
differences, for the spirit of Christ would unite us in 
the great essentials of religious life. 


The Man of Sorrows 


When we. look upon the life of Jesus he gives us an 
understanding of himself which puts to shame any theo- 
ries we may erect about him. We see him in the midst 
of “life’s throng and press,” “a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,’ lonely in the midst of crowds, 
lonely for the souls he had called and who would not 
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come to him, sorrowful yet filled with joy that becausi| 
of the way of suffering he trod, they would some day| 
come to know him and be gathered in willing allegiane’ 


before him. If we see him truly, we see the heart 0 
man opened up to its farthest reaches, opening upon thi 
heart of God, so that we see God and man in one, 4 
longer separate but joined in a unity of understanding! 
and of will. And because Jesus understood what hy) 
had done, how far he had penetrated into the mysten| 
of life, and of what inestimable importance it was tha’ 
all men should know even as he knew, he said, “I an 
the way, the truth, and the life”; “I am the door; bj! 
me if any man enter in, he shall be saved”; “If any mar 
will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his| 
cross and follow me.” In the heart of Jesus we hay 
the reflection of the heart of God, with longing love anc 
patient suffering drawing the hearts of men to hia 
changing them into his likeness with their neare 
approach to him. a 


The Unchanging Christ 


Because Jesus understood what he was, he knew he 
was truly meant by God to be the deliverer of his peo: 
ple, and even the Saviour of the world. He presentec 
a way of approach to God which was the only way 
Men could not find God except in character such as his 
They could not gain eternal life except their inner lives 
were renewed by love and devotion like his own. The) 
could not consistently direct their steps toward good 
ness except they were inspired by such assurance as 
radiated from his life. And what he was once to the 
men and women of ancient Palestine, to Philip anc 
Nathaniel, to Peter and John, to Matthew and Zac 
chaeus, to Mary and Martha, to the woman of Samaric 
and the Syro-Phoenician woman—what he was to them 
he has never ceased to be to all mankind. His spirit 
so true, so compassionate, so self-imparting, goe: 
marching down the ages in increasing power, ever pres 
ent, ever available for each needy soul. : 

Then, too, when we look at Jesus we find he gives 
us an understanding of God. When, reading the page: 
of the gospels we walk in his company, we realize it i 
natural for men to believe in God. Men of his day 
thought of God as a celestial monarch, jealous, pron 
to anger, partial to one nation, pleased by ceremony 
In the solitude of the mountains, among the fishermet 
by) the lake, in the midst of crowds on the dusty high: 
way, in the press of the city streets, Jesus raised hi 
heart heavenward and was sure he found the answerims 
love of a spirit whose best name was Father, one wh 
owned as his children not only Jews but men of ever) 
race and nation. Today, after twenty centuries, th 
best answer we have to atheism is the faith of Jesus 
That a soul who had drunk so deeply of suffering couls 
pray from the cross, “Father, forgive them for the 
know not what they do,” gives us the best argumen 
the world can furnish for belief in a loving God. Today 
the best answer we have to the demand that we beliey: 
in a God who favors a particular group or a particula 
race of men, is the assurance of Jesus that the love 0 
God is for all needy men, whether they be Jews 0 
Samaritans, Greeks or Romans, white or black. Toda: 
the best answer we have to a faith that hesitates 4 
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eath is to point to the conviction of Jesus that God is 
ye God of the living, and that in him there is no death 
Again, when we look at Jesus and let him speak to 
3, he gives us an understanding of ourselves. Who 
‘e are and whence we came and whither we go are 
‘uestions that no man is competent to settle until he 
as conferred with Jesus. And unless we have con- 
‘rence with him such questions are apt to be riddles 
ithout answers and problems without solutions. Who 
se we? Paul knew the answer for he knew Jesus: 


For ye are all sons of God, through faith in Jesus 
hrist.” And if we would have an answer as to whence 
‘e came and whither we go, we can do no better than 
) witness the assurance of Jesus who faced the death 
‘the cross, knowing that he came forth from God and 
ent unto God. The materialist may be satisfied for 
‘time to take life for granted and to interpret it as a 
lank, bare fact. But with such a sensitive soul as 
esus, life is a vital mystery that speaks in every throb 
‘the great ground of all being from which it rises and 
» which it must return. Jesus brings to its highest 
onsciousness the insight of the psalmist who wrote, “It 
| he that hath made us and not we ourselves; we are 
is people and the sheep of his pasture.” It is Jesus 
ho reminds men of their futility and dependence as 
vey are faced by the creative work of God in their own 
odies: “Thou canst not make one hair white or black” 
ad again, “Which of you by being anxious can add one 
abit unto his stature?’ It is Jesus who finds an evi- 
ence of and an argument for the loving kindness of 
od in human parenthood: “If ye then being evil, know 
ow to give jgood gifts to your children, how much 
ore shall your heavenly Father give good gifts to 
em that ask them?” We cannot enter the presence 
¢ Jesus without feeling sure that God is near to human 
fe, that it is he who gives it existence and meaning, it 
_he who brings us into being, he who sustains us 
hile we live, and he to whom we go through the por- 
As of death. 


The Christ of Faith and Hope and Love 


_ Then, too, it is Jesus who gives us an understanding 
( life, with all its confusions and conflicts and suffer- 
ig and problems. Without his guidance, how would 
lumble souls find a way to go through life with faith, 
ope and love? If they did not hear his heartening 
jords, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world,” 
ad if they did not feel his victory over life, suffering 
ad death, how could they endure to the end? We 
itch from his life as from no other the sense that all 
tffering has a meaning in the artistry of God as he 
jorks upon our souls to make them complete and beau- 
ful. In Paul’s words, through Jesus we understand 
lat “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
jin” waiting “for the revealing of the sons of God.” 
Then we look at Jesus’ sacrificial life we see in a sub- 
Ine drama the tragedy and the glory of the long, costly 
yocess through which God has been suffering with the 
‘ns of men, a process wherein no man lives unto him- 
‘lf, and where each bears not only his own sins but 
€ sins of others, until in the emergence of common 
®ncern and common repentance, together we begin to 
‘tive toward a common salvation. “We are not our 
Wn, we are bought with a price” is a conviction that 
Sus’ sacrifice makes us feel as we look at the costly 
ling of plant and animal and human being, each knit 
a dependence of existence that makes it the debtor of 
l, and binds all in a common dependence on God. 
Perhaps no other would express his appreciation of 
hat Jesus is in just such language as I have used, but 
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whatever our language, we must, if we know Jesus, 
agree that in him “we know that the Son of God is 
come, and hath given us an understanding,” an under- 
standing of himself, an understanding of God, an under- 
standing of our own souls, and an understanding of life. 
And the more fully we know Jesus, the farther we can 
enter with him into that abundance of life which he 
came to bring. And if we do not yet know Jesus, there 
he stands at the very door of our hearts, an ever- 
knocking guest waiting for us to hear him, waiting for 
us to converse with him, waiting for us to know him, 


waiting for us to give him an opportunity to bestow on, 


us, too, an understanding which will bring the color and 
warmth of trust and love to every experience of life, 
and make us know we are always in the Father’s hands. 


Surrender and Fulfillment 


Is there anything more wonderful than the living 
green of spring, covering the ground and decking the 
trees with its freshness? ‘The spirit of Jesus bids us 
interpret the beauty of the spring as a manifestation of 
the love of God, bringing new life to nature and new 
joy to the hearts of men. Again, what is more beau- 
tiful than the white purity of the snow jewels which in 
their season serve to blanket the myriad of plant lives 
from the freezing cold of winter? The spirit of Jesus 
bids us see in one as in the other the loving hand of the 
Father. But what shall we say when, after the first 
fresh leaves of plant and grass and tree are sprouted, 
the snow falls, not to protect but to chill and perchance 
to blast? Is that still an act of love? Does the Father 
still care, or can it be that his hand has lost its con- 
trol? The faith of Jesus takes us to an understanding 
even of this and of the apparently greater tragedies 
where even human lives are chilled and blasted in the 
inclement weather of the world. At such times Jesus 
convinces us that God has placed hardship and even 
death in the midst of life that as we share the danger 
of life with him, we may not be content to go on alone, 
but may be impelled to seek the comradeship of him 
“whom to know is life eternal.” In a paradise of con- 
tinuous joy and laughter we would grow selfish and 
cold, and the pleasures of life would soon become stale. 
The life of Jesus shows us that the only ground for 
abiding satisfaction is a costly meeting of the real diffi- 
culties of life, in a companionship with and a depend- 
ence on God and man. Such is the meaning which is 
written in the suffering and yet joyous life of him who 
was the pioneer in sure and loving confidence that only 
he who surrendered his life completely to the will of 
God could find completely the abundance of life in God. 

Whatever the language men use to tell of the mean- 
ing of Jesus’ life, of this I am sure, that when they truly 
know him they shall find in him enough wisdom and 
enough love and enough power to bring into one fold 
Hebrew and Gentile, Greek and barbarian, black and 
white, brown and yellow, the wise and the simple, saint 
and sinner, Catholic and Protestant, fundamentalist and 
modernist. If we remember him, we shall forget our- 
selves. In the presence of his mighty humility, our joy 
in contention and our pride in difference shall fade 
away; we must kneel in a homage that binds us in one; 
we shall rise in a brotherhood. humble and pure. 

“Lord, what a change within us one short hour 

Spent in thy presence will avail to make! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take; 
What parched grounds refresh, as with a shower? 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all the distant and the near 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear! 


We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power!” 
—Archbishop Trench. 
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The Situation in China and Its Relation to Missions—I] 


By Gorpdon POTEAT 


¢¢T)JEHOLD how great a conflagration a little fire 

kindleth.” But in order for there to be a great 
conflagration there must be a great deal of inflammable 
material about. A single spark has set off a great blaze 
of protest in China. But the fire could not have spread so 
furiously and so far had not tinder been scattered all 
over the land in the last few years and particularly in 
the last year. 

The sudden firing into a crowd of Chinese who were 
trying to get into the police station in one of the busiest 
sections of the chief street of the International settle- 
ment in Shanghai which resulted in the death of about 
a dozen students and workmen, the firing ordered by a 
British police inspector and carried out by Indian and 
Chinese police in the employ of the settlement—this 
was the spark that blazed out into a general strike in 
Shanghai extending to Canton and other places in the 
form of boycotts against British and Japanese; blazed 
cut in riots in Hankow, Chinkiang, Kiukiang, Chunk- 
ing, places where there are foreign concessions ; blazed 
out in some localities in anti-foreign demonstrations in 
which there were no distinctions between nationalities 
Or missionaries and business people. 

This Shanghai incident, sudden, unpremeditated, 
regrettable, could not have caused so general a patriotic 
uprising had not conditions for such a movement been 
already prepared. An assassination in one of the Balkan 
states could not have caused a world war had not prepa- 
rations for war been going on for years all over Europe. 
That there is not a war going on in China right now is 
doubtless due to the fact that Britain is fed up with 
war; that national honor is no longer considered a 
sufficient cause for war; that the nations as a whole 
have discovered the futility of war and are not so ready 
as they once were to rush into conflict even though 
provoked. This on the one hand. On the other hand, 
the Chinese have begun and carried on their struggle 
against the British and Japanese (confining the move- 
ment for the most part to these two nations) with 
economic rather than military weapons. Strikes in the 
mills and offices and homes of the British and Japanese, 
and hardest of all on the steamships, and boycotts 
against the use of the goods of these nations—these are 
the means the Chinese have chosen to accomplish their 
aims. Considering the intensity of the feeling in some 
places, it is remarkable that only a few isolated indi- 
viduals among the foreigners in China have lost their 
lives. Some rash Chinese have called for war, but the 
majority have considered that they will do better 
through boycotts and strikes. 

The various influences that have been active upon the 
minds of the Chinese making them more and more sens1- 
tive to the wrongs they have suffered at the hands of 
western powers can only be mentioned here. (In speak- 
ing of the Chinese in general in this connection, I mean 
those who live in the cities and larger towns who have 
sources of information of affairs outside their own 
localities which the mass of the peasants in the little 
farming villages do not have.) 

Not to go back too far, the first thing to be men- 
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tioned is the change that came over China as the rest. 
of the world war. From a growing awe of the civil! 
zation of the West with its material wealth an| 
astounding organization China has passed into a perio. 
of disillusionment in regard to the West and | 
renascence of interest in her own civilization. A natior| 
alistic spirit has begun to permeate the land. It i 
evidenced among students, for example, by a return ¢| 
Chinese dress when the college fad was fast becomin| 
western; by a new interest in their own language whe 
English had been the desire of students formerly. An) 
along with this there came study of the history of th| 
relations of the western nations and China, and the dis| 

covery of many a black page in those dealings. 
Secondly, direct propaganda against the ingress ¢ 
western, business, civilization, and religion has bee 
carried on by different groups of Chinese. A phrase i) 
Chinese meaning “imperialism” has been applied to th 
trade of the West, to the culture of the West, and to th 
Christianity of the West, in some of the more radica| 
papers that have appeared. New terms have becom| 
current in literature and have been glibly used by thou 
sands of students often without discrimination. Fo 
example, “capitalism,” which a student in one of m 
classes defined as “the oppression of the poor by thi 
rich”; “socialism,” which means to many of them not | 
form of social organization but service to the poor 
“liberty,” which, alas for many, means freedom from al! 
restraint. The anti-Christian movement has include: 
within itself those young men and women vi 
observation and study of the way the western pee 
| 


have behaved in their beloved land has convinced then 
that the independence of their country depends on oppo 
sition to the institutions which foreigners have plante 
in their land. Of these institutions, missionary school: 
are the most numerous and to them the most insidiou: 
of all. These are called ‘the advance guard of westert 
imperialism” in a very common phrase. Mission school: 
are accused of “denationalizing” the Chinese student: 
who attend them. | 

The most active propaganda has come from tht 
Kuomintang, the People’s Party, whose leader was Stl 
Yat Sen, the first president of the Chinese republic. The 
last months of Sun’s life were perhaps the most activé 
in his career, and certainly the most influential. What 
ever history may say of his ability as a statesman, ther 
has been no man among the Chinese in recent years wh¢ 
has been able to elicit so much enthusiasm for himseli 
and his cause as Sun. 

Sun Yat Sen, or Sun Wen as he is more commonly 
called by the Chinese, was a phrase-maker. Whatevel 
we may think of the politics of popular phrase-makers. 
there can be no doubt as to the enormous influence they 
exert. Think of Wilson’s phrases, “self-determination, 
“safe-for-democracy,” etc. Think of Gandhi’s “non 
cooperation.” One phrase of Sun’s—“Unequal Treaties’ 
—(in Chinese a phrase of five words or characters) has 
become the battle cry of the present nationalistic move 
ment. The demand is to “abrogate unequal treaties! 

The next article will discuss the unequal treaties. — 
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A Battleship for a Parish 


sociation between a chaplain and men in the navy Is delightfully direct. One’s parishioners surprise him in 
i bath, or call him out of his bunk, or take him at mess or play? And that is well, since religion is an affair 
| of life and not a parade. 


| 


. Dy Uirut Compr, Co AyNervmMan, (Cs.C), U.S: N: 


ta so long ago I stood up weekly—some of my 
| then-parishioners may choose to change the spell- 
o!—in a frock coat and strove to exhort a congrega- 
ia of people ranging in size (and likewise in age) 
fut as do the strings of a harp, but with a perceptible 
jination to the feminine gender. A part of my Mon- 
to Saturday concern was the preliminary planning 
9a new church building which might have cost 
10,000, if the richest son-in-law of the church loosen- 
chis purse strings as certain people thought he 
huld, though he probably could not afford it. There 
ye plenty of other duties not needing enumeration 
tdetailed explanation. Perhaps our church did as 
yl as most. Certainly it had its ever faithful and 
vefatigable few—its tithers, its workers, its staying, 
Spaying, its praying host. And I recall with pride 
% there was a sincere effort to chin up to every 
tse of the five-year program. 

| 


What’s a Scuttle-butt? 


a those days I did not know a ship’s scuttle-butt 
rm its scuppers; and my entire theological lore would 
ae stood me in poor stead in following instructions 
ogo over her brows.” Indeed, my nautical ex- 
eence was limited largely to day-off trips down the 
\\Illinois-Michigan canal in C. M. Brown’s one-lunger 
acor boat. It has not been so long; though a meas- 
tless flood of water has run under Jefferson street 
t.ge since then; and meanwhile a number of things 
ae happened, such as the last months of the war, 
h armistice, the return of khaki and bluejacket hordes 
a France and camps and open sea, and the signing 
{my permanent commission as a chaplain in the 
Jited States navy. 


‘ow I know scuttle-butts and scuppers and brows, 
n any quantity of other “salty” things. I feel very 
ath alive, am exceedingly proud of my task, and 
a back without longing upon those other days. Once 
na while there comes an acquaintance of those 
€-eryears to frown a bit at me and drop poorly veiled 
its that he thinks I am loafing, maybe, or dodging 
a) duty. He may, perchance, ask me why I do not 
firn to civil life and once more tackle something 
br” in the religious world. To him I am inclined 
oshout as did that ponderous hulk of a dentist, 
(Teague, “You can’t make small of my job.” 

his is a parish! 

hat chimerical hundred thousand would be pin- 
aaey here. Millions of dollars were spent to make 
hi plant. In these compact steel acres is investment 
qal to not less than half the assessed valuation of the 
bn city back yonder. , 
here was an old “Michigan” car, mercifully be- 
teved upon the pastor, which coughed its way about 
hough endless miles of streets and to the doors of 
1ote missions, hunting the elusive communicant. I 
fiember with what pangs of pride we bowed to the 
€essities of honest counting and acknowledged to 
1 other that our roster dared not boast more than 

names—even including non-residents, some of 
m might easily have died since last heard from. 
y here there are never less than 1000 of us and we 


F 


count each others’ noses every morning at a given 
hour; and in a day’s work not one of the 1000 goes 
much farther than 400 feet from the chaplain’s desk, 
and not a one but may be called to his elbow, if he 
wishes, on five minutes’ notice. 


Communities Not Homogeneous 


A generous deacon was a printer, too; so I do not 
recall that I was much the poorer for leaving un- 
counted calling cards at unanswered doors. It is said 
in social circles sometimes that to ring a bell in a 
deserted home is to gain time. But a minister who 
has left his office and his dog-eared texts to do his 
daily stint of calls cannot, in conscience, regard it so. 
Yet how hard it was upon entering the homes of those 
who needed him most perhaps, because they had drifted 
farthest from the vortex of the church life and uplift, 
to say and do the things that were most helpful. So 
little could be known of the powerful undercurrents of 
those lives. They lived apart. Their actions and their 
needs were so out of sight. Over a very pit of sin they 
might spread a wily camouflage. A word of kindly 
intended censure, well merited or undeserved, might 
sever entirely the flimsy ties that bound them to the 
church. 


But here where we count noses with each new day, 
we sin or fail or have our virtues in the sight and 
understanding of all. What people in civilian life think 
will wait upon the judgment day to be revealed, we in 
the navy know will meet the skipper’s praise or blame 
today—or at tomorrow’s mast. 


Associations between a chaplain and officers and men 
in the navy are, or may be; delightfully direct. The 
propinquity is astounding. Instead of having to build 
up contacts, one finds them tumbling upon him, in 
plethora, willy-nilly. This is not a matter of standing 
behind a pulpit armed by cloistered preparation, or of 
going out, guided by a list, to pull at door bells and 
sit on parlor chairs. Here one’s parishioners surprise 
him in his bath or call him out of his bunk or take him 
at mess, or at play or walk in upon his meditation and 
study. But that is well if one can be humble enough 
and of sufficient genuineness, since, after all, religion is 
an affair of life and not a parade. 

In so far as the chaplain wishes (limited only by his 
abilities or energy) he may guide the athletic, recrea- 
tional and educational activities of the men on a battle- 
ship. -For example, he may choose the motion pictures 
which are shown as frequently as four or five times a 
week. Thus he may apply censorship at the point 
where it is least wordy and most effective. 

The library falls under his supervision. Modern 
battleships carry large and excellent libraries and men 
read a great deal. The chaplain’s knowledge of fiction, 
modern and classical, will be taxed considerably and 
need much furbishing if he is to make the most of 
all the opportunities that will be presented for direct- 
ing men’s reading. Approaching, also, by way of text- 
books or correspondence courses, and mounting into 
the wholesome significance of organized classes, he will 
be called upon to help men plug sad gaps in their 
grammar or high-school or even college educations. 
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Should a man come with a trigonometry problem, when 
the chaplain has not seen the inside of a trig text for 
ten years, he had best determine to save his face by 
solving the problem. 

Developing Reading Tastes 

There are interesting cases. One marine wishes to 
be shown how to draw up a pedigree. He plans on 
a farmer’s career later. A sailor wades through every 
mathematics text in the library. Another reads all 
there is of Eucken, James, Rousseau and Darwin. The 
next wants a story book and is willing to be aided in 
its selection, though he is a bit crestfallen to learn that 
every volume of Zane Grey is out on loan. He doesn’t 
know of any other authors that interest him, unless 
it be Rex Beach, and all Beach’s books are worn out. 
What does one give him? Sometimes Conrad works ; 
or fails. Or Stevenson! Or Dumas. But it pays to 
go by easier stages, via, say Curwood, Cullum, Kelland, 
Vance, Rinehart, Wells or even “Tarzan”. One must 
not be too fastidious. In that great boon, reading, 
taste develops slowly. And almost anything beats 
“Whiz Bang.” Another sailor was an assistant scout- 
master before enlisting and desires to be a full-fledged 
scout master when his “hitch” is finished. He reads 
Allan Hoben’s “The Minister and the Boy” (declaring 
it a fine book), and H. Thistleton Mark and Begbie— 
all before the regular Boy Scout manuals have time to 
arrive. H. G. Wells’ “The Outline of History” is as 
busy as anything, and almost any book needs but 
mention in a sermon in order to be requested im- 
mediately from the librarian. A great packing case 
gave up its Bibles, one by one, before there was time 
to distribute them, though sceptical observers made 
facetious declarations that the big rubber bands which 
embraced them had something to do with the demand. 

The year around there is always at least one form 
of athletic activity at fever heat in the navy. ‘This 
interest in sound, clean, powerful bodies and agile minds 
is as valuable to the blue-jacket as to the high-school 
lad or college man. The chaplain may take part any- 
where he wishes, either in general or specific super- 
vision or by actual participation. It is not necessary 
that he be able to outbox or outwrestle or outrow the 
best men on the ship. Nor need he necessarily be big 
league stuff in the pitcher’s box. But he’d better not 
get his terms mixed up or be apathetic. 

He has these men when they report on board, fresh 
from training camp or another ship. Then, if his own 
eye-teeth be cut and he be dry behind the ears in his 

,navy experiences, he will know what to say to them, 
without mincing matters, about their conduct while 
on the ship. He will not hesitate to emphasize the im- 
portance of religion in a sailor’s life. And he will point 
out concretely where religious principles find expres- 
sion in duty and social contacts and pleasures on board 
and ashore. There is a definiteness about this which 
one cannot corral in the regular pastorate. At least 
not often. 

He has them month after month. Their slightest 
delinquencies he may know. Should he choose, he can 
let them understand that he knows and that he ex- 
pects different conduct. When a time has passed he 
learns what it is that constitutes a good sailor, and a 
word of praise, if truly merited, helps encourage men 
to faithfulness and accomplishment. 

He has them when they are about to leave the ship. 
Before they shoulder neatly lashed seabags and ham- 
mocks, it is his privilege to bid them Godspeed and to 
indicate his interest in their success on the next ship 
or as they go back into civil life. If they go in dis- 


grace, he may cheer them to face a lowering future, t| 
turn a new leaf and to look to the sustaining power ¢ 
God’s love to lift them above their own weaknesses, 
Let him but gain their confidence and respect an. 
they will bring their troubles to him, seeking advic. 
and assistance. Home relationships need adjustmen 
sometimes. Absence makes the heart grow fonder, n) 
doubt, but a growing boy or a wayward son frequentl)| 
neglects his letters to his mother, or forgets that h) 
has financial responsibility to help her. Love affair 
are intensely real to youngsters, and take surprisin, 
turns. With the home ties drawn thin to the breakin 
point there comes a telegram telling of sickness 0) 
death and the world goes suddenly black. There ma) 
be leave to obtain and carfare to find. Ora time of grie 
and pain may be made lighter because a touch 0 
sympathy is extended. i 
A Gospel Without Frills 

Furthermore, they will listen to his preaching, thesi| 
sailors. One never realizes what a scattering salvo hi| 
delivers at an audience which includes young and ok 
of both sexes, or how nearly impossible it is to ministe) 
adequately to the bill-peddler and the jurist at thi 
same time, or how near a miracle he attempts it 
breaking spiritual. bread for both the mother whos«| 
long-tried faith has a distinct pre-millennarian twist anc! 
the high-school superintendent who does not shuddei| 
at mention of higher criticism. One never realizes 
these things—at least not completely—until he stand: 
regularly before an audience of sailors who are muct| 
of an age and experience and who are never given t(| 
the critical splitting of doctrinal hairs. The discovery 
bobs up suddenly; and then one most likely flounder: 
around for a while in an effort to deliver himself o}| 
some special message peculiarly adapted to these men’ 
It dawns on him later that what is needed, and wanted | 
is a straightforward, unmincing gospel message. Nc 
frills, no tricks. But, for heaven’s sake, no shooting| 
over heads, and no talking “down.” Red-blooded pres: 
entation of red-blooded Christian principles! 
In a small town once we could fill our church or 
Sunday evenings by announcing a song service, Dut| 
city people turned up their noses at such garden’ 
variety worship. The sailors, however, will fill a com-| 
partment on Sunday evenings and call for hymn after 
hymn—and sing them lustily—until the pianist is about 
to drop exhausted from the stool. They clamor for’ 
their favorites, and he who leads the service must have) 
a delicately-adjusted ear to select out of the bedlam’s| 
shout the number of the next song. A lecturer who, 
invariably has a religious message, is brought from) 
ashore for these song services. | 
There are glorious experiences here. With a 
lavish hands the ship’s crew fed, clothed and | 


with sweets: six score of a city’s desperately poor 
children Christmas! It was.a wholesale Good Samar- 
itanism. Best of all was the spirit in which it was) 
done. Instead, of, “We gave a lot to those children,” 
one heard, “Didn’t the kiddies enjoy themselves!” 

Here comes the boy of eighteen to have his fling. 
Much of the navy’s personnel is of that age—the later 
teens and early twenties. He has been hard to handle 
at home, has revolted against school restraint, or mat 
row horizons, or unromantic toil or parental discipline. 
Neither he nor his parents know exactly what he will 
find in the navy. But it looks like a good place. It 
seems to offer adventure and a trade, maybe, and 
regular pay. So he joins. zl 

He meets surprisingly endless routine and discipline. 
By the ship’s bells he rises (rising consists of jumping 
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own out of a hammock), eats, works, plays, goes and 
ymes. His work is not hard. But it bears a label 
responsibility. For everything directed or attempted 
eis called to account. 

A lesson strikes through. He begins to see what 
akes the world go round—work, intelligently directed 
ork. What someone else leaves undone he must do. 
e discovers a firm belief, therefore, in cooperation. 
e regrets abandoning his school books. Unresisted 
‘mptation, on board or ashore, brings its stinging con- 
squences. He becomes more willing to consider the 
atter of right and wrong. 


Guarding the Critical Age 


He is at the turning point of his life. At the age 
then his greatest character crisis normally arrives he 
_ where he may be exposed to the most pernicious in- 
wences but where at the same time he is constantly 
a watchful eyes and under wholesome disciplinary 
aecks. 

His dreaming ceases to be simply dreaming. Ambi- 
ons stir within him, take definite form and seek con- 
‘ete satisfaction. He is turning into man’s estate. The 
res of wanderlust die down. The metal commences 
) cool in the mold. He finds himself. He may stay 
1 the navy for another “hitch”; or he may return to 
vilian pusuits, knowing much more than he did 
Ka he enlisted, sobered and more ready for the tasks 
k He, 

What an opportunity! To stand at his side when all 
us is going on! 

I always wanted an institutional church, something 
f big substantial stones and broad expanse, wherein 
ould be a gymnasium and club rooms, a school, too, 
ad a constant week-day bustle. A church, mind you, 
iat reached out into every phase of the community 
fe and contributed to the uplift of the people of every 
ass. Not simply one which a janitor unlocked and 
‘usted once or twice a week, which never parted with 
-s musty silences; one that bubbled with practical 
hristian activities; one that stood on a strategic 
ormer and opened its arms that people might enter to 
‘orship and work. 

Under Providence, ambitions have their fulfillment 
‘ peculiar ways. My institutional church is a battle- 
np. My parsonage and my pulpit are on the same 
eck. Almost everything is here that I wanted back 
‘ere, and numberless things besides. Certainly more 
mtacts than ever the clubs and gymnasiums would 
ave secured. Better still than having the church 
‘and on a strategic corner and invite the passerby, is 
) have the whole institution, from keel to truck, move 
ajestically out to sea and take its crew (my parish- 
ners) bodily into new cities and far lands where there 
“€ great lessons to be learned and sights that inspire. 


“Green earth has her sons and her daughters, 
And those have their guerdons; 

but we 
Are the wind’s, and the sun’s, and the water’s, 
| Elect of the sea. 


_ But afar on the headland exalted, 

But beyond in the curl of the bay, 
From the depth of the dome deep-vaulted, 
Our father is lord of the day. 

Our father and lord that we follow, 

For deathless and ageless is he; 
And his robe is the whole sky’s hollow, 

His sandal the sea.” 


(A. C. Swinburne.) 
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Problem of Church Federation 


By Epwin E. SunptT 


HERE are many earnest Christians who advocate fed- 

eration of churches as the panacea in rural communi- 
ties. It is urged that denominationalism and especially 
“sectarianism” with all its concomitant rivalries and 
divisive forces are a positive hindrance to progress and 
an insult to intelligent Christians. 


No one will deny that much of this is true. The ques- 
tion is, however, does a federation of local churches 
eliminate all the evil? That is what we wish to know. 
No federation of churches has ever been brought about 
without many difficulties and serious clashes of opinion. 
These difficulties are courteously bequeathed to the 
new church. Federation is finally brought about because 
many conscientious Christians “compromise” and _at- 
tempt to submerge their denominational loyalties. 
Sooner or later human nature asserts itself. One group 
or another must assume the leadership and that in- 
creases the tension. The pastor, be he ever so diplo- 
matic and tolerant, cannot very well emphasize all the 
kingdom enterprises of all the denominations repre- 
sented, in an equal degree. But that is precisely what 
he must do, or woe befalls him. Neither can he ignore 
those challenging national and international mission- 
ary enterprises because he knows that the very life and 
spirit of the church demands a wider area of interest 
than the local field. “Localism” is fatal. The obvious 
thing to do is to “compromise” wherever that is pos- 
sible, but no church or pastor finds contentment in 
that. 


To ignore all the challenging missionary causes 
means suicide. The widening horizons and opportuni- 
ties which the federation promised shrink into a more 
or less enthusiastic concern in the local field. The re- 
sults are stagnation, or a slowly winding way back into 
the mother denomination, Is there no solution then to 
such a problem? Yes, there is. It lies in a denomina- 
tional church with a community spirit and program. 
Every problem a federation proposes to solve can be 
adequately provided for through a denominational- 
community church. Then it will be possible to link the 
activities and interests of the local church to some one 
national and international task and work through the 
channels which nothing but a denomination can offer. That 
is the solution. It is the spirit of the church in our 
smaller communities which must save the situation and 
not organic federation which creates as many problems 
as it promises to dispose of. It is idle talk to say that 
federation of churches will cure all the “ailments” in 
an overchurched rural community. Eventually we shall 
learn that it is the spiritual attitude of the local church 
that will determine its success or failure and not a 


“union on paper.” 
The Bible 


By Henry W. FRosT 


TP\HE Book of books, holy, sublime and true, 
Spirit-inspired in every thought and word, 

Revealing God, and Christ as Saviour-Lord, 

Teacher of all that men should be and do; 

A heavenly light within earth’s midnight gloom, 

A quickening life amidst death’s dread decay, 

A steadfast hand, pointing the upward way, 

A voice of triumph o’er the grave and tomb: 

E’en when this earth and heaven have passed away! 
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Education and the Message of Evangelism 


The Christianity of the New Testament is a mesage of the hope of eternal life through Christ. 
By RicHarD M. VAUGHAN 


VANGELISM is possible because man was made 
for God. It is not our duty to import religion into 
the souls of our fellowmen, but to release the spiritual 


energies which God himself places within them. Thus 
it transpires that slight occasions often produce vast 
results. Religion is communicated by contagion. It is 
awakened within us most effectively when we see other 
men moved by the consciousness of God. 


We cannot, however, utterly separate the religious 
impulse from. some verbal expression of the gospel. 
Religion is both caught and taught. In all the instances 
where men have been awakened in apparently direct 
mystical ways, there was present some word of truth, 
perhaps long buried in the heart. If we search the 
biographies of Christians, we find that Savonarola spoke 
for them all when he explained his conversion—“A word 
did it!” 

Education can assist us to a more adequate compre- 
hension of the gospel. To his prophets in every age, in 
some measure, God gives the tongue of the learned, that 
they may speak a word in season to him who is weary. 
We cannot indeed formulate a philosophy of,life simply 
to promote a religious propaganda, but a free and fear- 
less study of the spiritual order ought to yield a mes- 
sage of evangelistic power. If our philosophy cannot 
evoke and promote a true religious life, it is false. A 
theology must be preachable or it is not true. 

Evangelism concerns itself primarily about God and 
our relation to him. We need, therefore, a conception 
of God which awes, wins and compels. Not a few 
humanitarians today ask us to believe in a God who is 
simply humanity in its ideal aspects. A God who is 
merely Ourselves with a capital O is not suited to 
evangelism, When we telephone and when we pray, 
we wish to be assured that there is some one capable of 
personal response at the other end of the line. God as 
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personal, purposive, holy, loving is a message which | 

meets the demand of human hearts for peace, fellowship | 
and power. ‘The best news that can come to men is that | 
the inmost nature of the Power within the world and | 
beyond it, is revealed to us in Jesus Christ. Education) 
can wa lidate anew for us today the Christian idea of God, | 


The fact of sin is also a fundamental element in the | 
evangelistic message. Here we meet the social impli- | 
cations of the gospel, for sin is not a theological abstrae- | 
tion, it is selfishness, unbrotherliness. Sin is injury. | 
We are summoned to repentance because we neglect | 
and wrong one another. The true preacher will stir our | 
consciences not alone with the sins involved in the more | 
immediate personal relationships but also in the larger | 
social order with its economic exploitations and its” 
fratricidal wars. A diluted sense of sin and its conse | 
quences is a poor preparation for evangelism. | 

The very! heart of the evangelistic message is the 
cross. There at Calvary, against the dark background | 
of sin, we see both the righteousness and the love of | 
God. In the light of the cross, God is disclosed as _ | 
eternal Redeemer. The self- giving of Jesus in his death | 
revealed a way of living that is the one hope of the | 
world. We may explain the death of Jesus as we will, | 
the fact remains that it has proved itself the supreme 
force in history to bring men to God. Sacrificial love, | 
vindicated by the power of endless life, is the inmost 
reality of the gospel. 

No evangel can be complete which does not bid us” | 
look forward to survival of death. The Christianity of — 
the New Testament is a message of the hope of eternal _ 
life through Christ. Through many influences in our 
day, that hope has been obscured. -Hope itself must _ 
spring out of the certainties of Christian experience, but | 
learning can clear the way for its expression. It is 
reasonable to believe in the abiding significance of per- 
sonal life. 


i 


Baptist Heritage and Hope 


UR’S was a mighty witness long ago; 
At cost of such an agony and woe 
As knows no fathoming by those content 
With creed respectable, and argument 
That hath no meaning men’s despoilers fear, 
No challenge for the tyrant, now and here. 


A mighty witness not unheeded yet, 

Nor lacking still the jail and faggot’s threat; 
That yet the stream of martyrdom may swell, 
If still the soul of it we dare to tell. 


Dare say, as said our fathers, that no form, 


Though writ on stone, and signed in Sinai’s storm, 


Is sacred as the right of all the race 
To meet God soul to soul, and face to face. 


By RoBert WHITAKER 


If still we dare affirm against the church 

The free man’s fellowship with all who search 
For truth beyond the truth the fathers saw: 

If still we challenge state, and court, and law | 
For right of conscience evermore to be Ei 
Alive and dominant; for right to see, : ot. 
And say the fact unrecognized, aloud, a 
Say what they dare not say who serve the crowd. | 


For such a witness as our fathers gave, 

A witness that perchance might even save 

Our day and age from hell’s devouring breath; 
For such a witness one might smile at death, 

Or worse than death, if need be; quite sufficed 

To walk with them, as they walked with the Christ. 


“> 
. 
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The Good Fight of Faith 


“Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life, whereunto thou art called.’ 


UR life—even the quietest of 
all our lives—is certain to be 
full of conflicts and adventures, and 
the good fight of faith is always 
going on. We shall find enemies 
enough, and many of them, I fear, 
will be of our own making. And 
in our moments of weakness we 
shall be tempted to betray our 
courage when they threaten, and 
tremble at their power. Withdraw- 
al from the field of life’s adventure 
is impossible. We cannot kill our- 
selves out of the struggle, for the 
field of conflict is wider than our 
earth, and there is no form of 
suicide that can divide us from our- 
selves. We can only decline the 
_conflict at the cost of missing char- 
acter. For character is the out- 
come always of our resistance and 
our overcoming and it is the reward 
of overcoming most of all. Our 
laziness is often sighing for a para- 
dise of safe and listless ease. The 
nobler thought of each of us re- 
sponds to the admonition of a cour- 
ageous invalid who charges us to 
“Fight the good fight of faith, lay 
hold on eternal life whereunto thou 
art called.” 
Never Alone 
Yet in this unavoidable and 
honorable and glorious good fight 
of faith we never are left to strug- 
gle alone. It is God’s affair as well 


"as ours and he is always at our 


side. Our Bible, recording the ex- 
perience and ideals of the warlike 
ages, has much to tell us of the 
Lord of Hosts and of his interest 
in the wars and conflicts of those 
who trust him. “I called upon the 
Lord in distress: the Lord an- 
swered me and set me in a large 
place. The Lord is on my side; 
I will not fear; what can man do 
unto me?” In that song of exulta- 
tion which followed on the over- 
throw of the Egyptians in the 
waters of the sea the singer cried: 
“Jehovah is my strength and song, 
and he is become my salvation. 
meee lehovah is a man of war: 
Jehovah is his name.” A _ book 
which is quoted as authority in our 
book of Numbers had for its title, 
“The Wars of Jehovah.” Jesus, in 
the letter to the Hebrews, is called 


“The Captain of Our Salvation.” 
Paul charged Timothy, in words 
which find an echo in the thoughts 
of all of us: “Thou therefore en- 
dure hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ.” And Christ himself 
in the hour of his immediate ex- 
pectation of suffering and death as- 
sured his most ‘intimate com- 
panions: “These things I have 
spoken unto you that in me ye 
might have peace. In the world ye 
shall have tribulation, but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” 

Most astonishing and most com- 
forting in these words of Christ 
to his disciples are the assurances 
that God is on our side and always 
with his children in their battle 
and that they have a right to go to 
all their conflicts with a heart at 
peace. And this second assurance 
is more astonishing than the first. 
It would be surprising if there were 
no captain and leader present with 
the army of God and no restraining 
of our enemies by a stronger power 
than ours. That was the one in- 
credible thing in the thought of 
Christ. That was the bottom of the 
pit of anguish where he suffered 
on the cross—the imagination that 
his Father could forsake him in his 
hour of need. It would be un- 
worthy of God to leave any child 
of his to fight the battles of his 
life alone. But we in our weakness 
are not always conscious of God’s 
presence. The fact of his unfailing 
love will not seem to fit in with our 
momentary feeling of despair. The 
temptation to believe that God is 
not concerned or interested in our 
affairs is one which often assails us. 

We forget God in the hour of 
our prosperity or preoccupation 
and are therefore tempted to be- 


lieve that he is like ourselves and 
has forgotten or is indifferent and 
careless in our time of need. But 
the universe has not escaped out 
of the hand of God—much less the 
adventures and conflicts of the least 
child of his love. We sleep, but he 
sleeps never in his watchful care, 
And out of that conviction, that 
assurance growing out of the ex- 
ample of faith and the constant 
teaching of Jesus, those wonders 
of overcoming faith, that miracle 
of peace in the midst of conflict, 
grow as naturally and inevitably 
as the blossom from the root-stalk 
of a living plant. Tribulation! 
Yes, but peace in the heart in spite 
of tribulation! And this because 
we are joined with Christ in the 
faith that overcomes the world. 


Conflict and a Peaceful Heart 


Regarding the Christian, there- 
fore, as a soldier chosen by Christ 
for faith and overcoming, the 
singular and astonishing condition 
of his enlistment is that he goes 
forth to the most difficult conflict 
with a peaceful heart. For that is 
the gift and the condition of those 
who are in cooperative union of 
purpose and endeavor with Christ. 
Our enlistment issues out through 
the experience of personal rela- 
tions with Christ into that good 
fight of faith. “For which cause 
we faint not; but though our out- 
ward man perish, yet the inward 
man is renewed day by day. For 
our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” For without this peace 
of the heart we would be poor con- 
tenders in the vicissitudes of life. 

This peace in the heart which 
makes us valiant and successful 
soldiers in the good fight of faith 
is absolutely incompatible with all 
kinds of hatred—national, social 
and individual. If you have one 
of these you cannot have the other. 
Christ will not live in an empty 
house; nor will he be co-tenant 
with those limiting and narrowing 
dislikes and hatreds which are so 
common in our souls.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Camping in the Mountains 
By J. BroucHam WALLACE, JR, AND 
Rosert A. WALLACE 
CHAPTER XI 


OM’S foot hit the stick which was 
projecting out of the ground at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and the en- 
tire ground suddenly seemed to open in 
front of him. He saw it and tried to 
check himself but he was too late. With 
a cry he fell forward into it. 
at the top of the hole, held on for a sec- 
ond, and fell down what seemed like a 
flight of steps, landing on the bottom 
step with such a crash of his head that 
it left him sénseless. 


After a time he regained consciousness 
and sat up suddenly, wondering where 
he was. 


Feeling his head he muttered, “My, I 
have quite a bump! I wonder how I 
got it? Why, it’s all dark; it must be 
night. Where am I, anyway?” 

He got up and felt around. Nearby 
he discovered a flight of steps. 

“Oh, I wish I could see around here! 
Ah, I have it,” and he began feeling in 
his pocket, for he remembered that at 
breakfast time he had lighted the camp- 
fire and thrust the box of matches in his 
pocket. 

“Here they are,” he exclaimed, so 
loudly that the echo startled him and he 
seemed to hear mocking voices on every 
side. 

“I must be in some sort of a cave,” 
he thought. “Oh, I remember. I was 
going after Stuffy’s hat and was cross- 
ing a deep ravine, when I stumbled over 
something and the ground opened up 
and I fell into a deep hole. I must have 
been unconscious. Well, I guess I’ll look 
around and see what sort of a place I 
fell in and how near I am to China.” 

He took a match out of the box and 
lit it, looking around as he did so. 
Ahead of him was an irregular flight of 
steps, carved out of the rock and earth, 
with some mixture that looked a little 
like cement, to fill in the cracks and make 
the steps even. Behind him was another 
flight of steps and he discovered that he 
was standing on a little platform or 


landing. 
“Well, I guess I'll see how I came 
down,” he said, and started to climb up 


the steps, lighting another match as he 
did so. 

“I don’t see any opening above,” he 
thought, after he had gone up about six 
steps. Then suddenly his match went 
out and his head banged against a rock 
above him. “Ouch,” he cried, “I’ll have 
to go more carefully after this.” Then. 
after much feeling around, “I can’t find 
any door here. I guess I’ll see if there 
isn’t some other way out. And also I'll 
find out where those other steps lead to. 


He caught 


There must be some ventilation and the 
air must be all right or else the matches 
wouldn’t burn.” 

He lighted another maich and started 
down the steps. By the time he reached 
the landing to which he had first fallen, 
his match had burned out. “I won't get 
very far at this rate, if my matches burn 
out as fast as this. I hope this passage 
isn’t very long. I’ll see if I can’t get my 
eyes accustomed to this darkness. I can 
feel my way down these steps anyway.” 

He put the box of matches in his pocket 
and started slowly down the steps. This 
flight was longer than the upper one, 
since there were about fifteen steps. 
Tom lit a match and ‘looked around him. 
This seemed to be the end of the steps 
and he could see only a dark passage- 
way ahead of him, about four feet wide. 
A few tiny shafts of light filtered 
through little cracks in the ceiling, which 
was about seven feet above the floor, 
and Tom guessed that this was also the 
way the tunnel was supplied with air. 
The passage-way was cut almost entirely 
out of the soft rock. The sides and 
ceiling, and also a strip about a foot 
wide on each side of the floor, were 
rough as would be expected; but in the 
center of the floor the roughness was 
gone and it was perfectly smooth, as 
though worn down by the continual 
tread of countless feet. 

He started ahead and discovered that 
he could see quite plainly now, both be- 
cause of the faint light which filtered 
through the cracks in the ceiling, and 
because his eyes were more accustomed 
to the darkness. 


He had followed the passage for about 
twenty feet when suddenly his foot hit 
a pebble and sent it rolling. But instead 
of just rolling along a few feet and then 
stopping, it sounded to him as though it 
went a little way and then began 
bouncing. He could not see very well, 
because there were no cracks near him. 
So he took out his match-box and lit a 
match. There, less than a foot in front 
of him, was another steep flight of steps. 

“My, that was lucky,” he thought. “I'll 
have to go more carefully after this.” 

Then his match went out and he 
started feeling his way down the steps. 
This flight was about the same length 
as the preceding one. A few feet from 
the foot of the steps he came to a half 
turn to the right. The passage-way led 
straight ahead for quite a distance and 
he felt that it was descending slowly 
even though there were no steps. 

After going out twenty feet he came 
upon another half turn, but this one was 
to the left. Just around this turn there 
was another long flight of steps, which 
Tom just avoided falling down. He 
went down this flight, which was longer 


going to get out.” 


and discovere, 
that there were no more cracks and j i| 
was so dark that he could not see. 

He lighted a match and started ahead 
The tunnel still slanted down a little an¢| 
he wondered how much farther he a 


than any of the others, 


he heard a low rumbling which grew. 
louder every second, until finally , 
was a terrific roaring which seemed di 
rectly above him. Then it died away. 
again to a low muttering and ceased al- 
together. al 

“T wonder what that could have been,” 
thought Tom. } 

Soon the walls and ceiling grew damp 
and moisture dripped from the roof. | 

“My, it’s cold here,” said Tom. “I'm 
And he started ‘ 
move faster. ; 

The damp part continued for abe 1 
twenty feet. He still hurried on, how- 
ever, determined to get out of the tun- 
nel as soon as possible. But suddenh 
his match went out and he fell against 
a step, onto his knees. 

“That’s the second time I’ve fallen be 
cause I went too fast,” he muttered. 
ought to know enough by this imal 
wish somebody was with me or tha 
was out of this place. My head is. 
ginning to ache a little. 
almost the same place.” 

(To be continued) 

(N. B. We want to remind you again | 
that this entire story is the work of two 
boys, one thirteen and one nine.—E ditor. 


More Letters 


Dear Miss Applegarth: we | 
I wanted to enter the contest, but I 
was afraid I could not decide on @ 
one person, so many great people ha 
obeyed the Bible. I think every single 
contest paper was perfectly splendid. 
liked the one about “Knight Errat 
because I was reading that in Ever 
anyhow, and if anybody ever beh 
the Bible it was Chinese Gordon. I 
these contests very much. The Chin 
Gordon one is my choice. 
From your unknown friend, 
Clarice Taylor ; 
Dear Miss Applegarth: f 
I took Tue Baptists with me tou 
country Sunday school, and the teact 
read the papers aloud two Sundays 
our class voted. But we all voted d 
ent ways for different papers so wed 
get anywhere to help you much, did 
I like the one about all the lists 
Behavers and how they behaved. J 
copy of THe Baptist is not here fl 
so I am not sure of the writer. I 
Canada very much for vacations, but t 
real U. S. A. for other times, 
Sincerely yours, 
Theodore Tale 


es) 
% 


\ctober 17, 1925 


q 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. of A. 


Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 


Topics for Nov. 1 

Note: All references hereafter made in 
Jse “Meeting Helps’ will be to the follow- 
» books: “Modern Discipleship and What 
i Means” by Woods, “Twelve Tests of 
aracter” by Fosdick, “The Man Nobody 
Kows” by Barton, “Gates and Keys to 
Bile Books’ by Robinson, “How We Got 
Wr Bible” by Smyth, “A Short-History of 
) Christian Church” by Moncrief, “Peas- 
uw Pioneers’ by Miller, “God’s Dynamite” 
hLerrigo. The entire set of books may 
whad for $12.45 from the American Bap- 
i Publication Society. A few others may 


i 


(added later.) 
| 3eginning with the second paragraph 
page 39 through page 44, and the 
4t paragraph on page 47 of “Modern 
Nicipleship and What It Means” you 
yl find some help. Then beginning 
yh the last paragraph on page 39, down 
section III of page 42; beginning with 
tion IV on page 46 through to the 
+: of the chapter, in “Twelve Tests of 
Curacter” there are some good thoughts. 
jeginning with page 1 and through 

first paragraph on page 8; from the 
second paragraph on page 14 to the word 
lagnify” on page 17; beginning with 
th word “Having” on page 27 through 
‘ohe end of the chapter; beginning with 
; first paragraph on page 54 and con- 
uing to the end of the chapter; from 
jae 84 through to the next to the last 
Sagraph on page 85; beginning with 
hisecond paragraph on page 97 through 
first sentence on page 101; from page 
S through 192, of “The Man Nobody 
K»ws” you will receive help. 

ecure if possible a small flag pole 
1 as is sometimes seen on a platform. 
‘ou cannot get one of these, one can 
yemade by cutting or boring a round 
io: in the center of a flat piece of wood 
n fitting a pole of about five feet in 
arth into this hole. Then prepare a 

“standards” to be raised up. Make 
eral pennants (triangular in shape 
icld be best) out of heavy white 
a*r. On each of these letter one of 
thst’s ideals, for example, honor, self- 
dretfulness, peace, charity, meditation, 
# thers which you think might be used. 
| meeting tell one at a time about 
ac of these ideals, showing what an 
X<iple Christ set in realizing or keep- 
te hese ideals. As each one is told, the 
Gant bearing the word may be raised 
Dir pinned on the flag pole. 

hen all have been raised, the young 
c le may be asked to “raise” in their 
¢ standards like Christ’s—standards 
> ¢ aimed at and if possible realized. 


“A Chapter” 
‘a part of their program for the 
a the B. Y. P. U. of West Virginia 
uted a Bible-reading contest. The 


par 


society that had the largest number of 
chapters read during the month of April 
was proclaimed the winner. 

There were just two requisites: that 
the readers be members of the societies 
which were enlisted, and that the final 
report be in by a certain time. 

Then the young people got to work. 
Many of them could be seen poring 
over their Bibles—getting more out of 
them than they ever knew before. Some 
might be seen reading for a short time 
—some for along time. They could read 
at any time, in any place, through any 
book of the Bible, or as long as they 
wanted to do so. One young man read 
1,710 chapters during the month. 

Can you imagine what the results of 
this would be? Can’t you see the spir- 
itual life of the young people becoming 
deepened and broadened? Can’t you see 
the Bible as an open, well-beloved book 
to these young people? 

The winning society—Williamson B. Y. 
P. U.—read 9,308 chapters, and although 
this society received a beautiful Bible as 
a reward, the spiritual reward greatly 
outshines the actual gift. 

Has your city or state—or even local— 
tried such a contest? Why not try it— 
not merely to have the young people 
read through the Bible in order to win 
the contest—but to have them become 
familiar with it, to have them love to 
read it, and to have them going back 
even when the contest is not on. Try it, 
and see if the results are not worth 
while. 


Intensive or Extensive 

There wasn’t much space—just a little 
—six feet square, perhaps, or a foot wide 
and several feet long. Do you remember 
it—that war-time garden? 

But how much was packed in that 
small space! On their porches, city peo- 
ple had long boxes, in which radishes, 
lettuce or carrots grew. Or in the small 
patches of yard which had formerly been 
given over to grass, there were vege- 
tables of different kinds—beans, beets, 
cabbage and even corn. 

School children vied with one another 
to see who could have the most flourish- 
ing garden—so that something could be 


“All that I am and all that I have 
I owe to alittle Christian Endeavor 
society in Gloucester, Mass., of 
which I was once a member. I 
owe more to that society than I do 


to any college or any banking insti- 
tution or any business organization 
with which I have ever been con- 


nected.” 


—Roger W. Babson. 


sent to “the boys.” Older people tried 
their hands at the same things—to feel 
that they, too, were helping to win the 
war. 

Although the spaces weren’t very 
large, a great deal grew therein. One 
little space might yield quite a lot to 
help swell the “pot luck” of the family. 
“Intensive,” some people called it. 
There weren’t many large rambling 
spaces, but the few little spaces which 
were to be found here and there were 
used, filled in, cultivated. 


But war time is past, and many of 
these war-time gardens are but memo- 
ries. Still, the lesson from them may be 
used today. How about your life? The 
life of the average young person is 
crowded perhaps, not much space left— 
but there may be a tiny space, into which 
will fit some seeds. That half hour at 
lunch time—how is that spent? That 
time going back and forth from the of- 
fice—is that being used? Those other 
minutes throughout the day—one or two, 
perhaps—but yet what could be crowded 
into them! 

Why not make a “war-time” garden 
of your life—storing it up with the 
“fron” for life’s tasks—helping to use the 
space which might otherwise be wasted? 

And that young people’s devotional 
hour once a week—is that a “war-time” 
garden? -Is it literally packed with life- 
giving “vegetables” to be used through- 
out the week? Or is it merely a grass 
plot—something to look at and perhaps 
enjoy—but not much food? If it is a 
grass plot—why not try an “intensified” 
gardening project—every minute filled 
with good food—every ounce of energy 
turned into real work. It is the in- 
tensity not the extent alone —that 
counts. 


On Sept. 1 Mr. D. E. Hatt, M.D., B.D., 
who for several years has served ef- 
ficiently as manager of the Toronto 
branch of the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, was transferred to Seattle, 
to become the manager of the society’s 
branch in that city. Mrs. A. L. Howell, 
who had been serving as assistant man- 
ager in Seattle, was leaving, and the 
society took the opportunity to reorgan- 
ize the Seattle agency as a fully equipped 
branch house. Mr. Hatt has a wide 
acquaintance with people and things in 
his new territory; not only portions of 
the Northwest United States, but also all 
of British Columbia will now be served 
by the Seattle branch. The transfer ef 
Mr. Hatt necessitated securing a man- 
ager for Toronto. The seeiety has 
called to this position Mr. @ R. Welch, 
B.A., of Vancouver, whose serviee began 
in August. 
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Philadelphia Letter 


By ArtHurR C. BALDWIN 

Last summer several hundred children 
were lined up in a federation of churches 
camp, on a Sunday morning. 

“All of you who are Catholics,” said 
the director, “will go today to mass and 
confession. The Jewish children must 
report to the Rabbi. The Protestant 
children will come this afternoon at two 
o’clock to the Sunday school. Now if 
any of you do not understand just where 
you are to go or have any questions 
to ask, step out of line.” 

Immediately a small, undernourished 
colored girl of about eight years stepped 
out. 

“Well what’s the matter,” demanded 
the director. ‘Don’t you know what 
you are to do?” 

“What I wants to know,” shrilled the 
little one, “is where does the Baptist’s 
come in.” 


Church Folks and the Ballot 


Sometimes there are others among us 
who want to ask that question. There 
are days when they come in good and 
strong and there are other days when 
we might get down-hearted, wondering 
where they all are. A newspaper dis- 
patch from Atlantic City tells us of the 
low registration among church folk in 
that place. In the figures I note that 
only 42 per cent of the Baptist member- 
ship are registered to vote. Here in 
Philadelphia we have no figures but I 
fear that they would be low. Less than 
half of our voting population is regis- 
tered and the big falling off is in the 
so called independent wards where 
church people are in the largest num- 
bers. 

The most recent news of the effect of 
this indifference on the part of church 
people comes from the last primaries. 
A candidate for renomination in the 
municipal court, who had been turned 
down by the organization, was declared 
defeated by many thousand votes. When 
a recount was demanded, a _ thing 
strenuously resisted by the organization, 
the opening of the boxes in three divi- 
sions changed the vote for the organiza- 
tion man from 511 to 301, a loss of 41 
per cent. The corrected vote for the 
judge who had been counted out 
changed the total from fifty-seven to 
180. In another division fifty-six votes 
cast for the judge had been reduced to 
six and sixty-five votes for the organiza- 
tion candidate was increased to 120. It 
is not surprising that organization men 
and their judges are doing everything 
in their power to prevent the opening 
of more boxes, but it is surprising to 
note the apathy of multitudes of church 
people who are apparently indifferent to 
this violation of their fundamental 
rights. 

We Christians are very much 
everybody else, I fear. 


like 
If we can get 


Among Ourselves 


the particular thing that we ourselves 
want we will look with complacence 
upon many wrongs. There is an or- 
ganization of religious-minded people in 
this state who are hand and glove with 
the dominant political machine, both 
city and state, supporting it in every 
measure upon the condition that present 
laws regarding Sabbath day observance 
shall not be observed. 

Please do not regard this as a wail 
of pessimism. Rather it is a presenta- 
tion of conditions which we must face. 
For too many, not only are the state 
and church separated but religion from 
life. Twenty-five per cent of our chil- 


An Official Announcement 
By W. H. BOWLER 


R. JOHN D. ROCKE- 

FELLER, JR., has made 
a generous pledge to the de- 
nominational program for the 
current year. The pledge is 
made on the same basis as his 
pledge of Jast year. Last year 
he gave a definite percentage 
on every dollar the denomina- 
tion raised, up to the amount 
of distributable money con- 
tributed the previous year. 
The amount contributed by 
the denomination in distribut- 
able receipts last year, exclu- 
sive of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift, 
was $4,402,000. This earned 
from Mr. Rockefeller’s pledge 
$320,000. This means that this 
year Mr. Rockefeller will con- 
tribute the same percentage of 
(but not to exceed) $320,000 
that the denomination gives ot 
$4,402,000 in the form of un- 
designated contributions. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Rockefeller en- 
courages the denomination in 
its effort to collect the money 
early this year by offering to 
make payments on account of - 
his pledge quarterly on the 
basis of cash receipts from the 
rest of the denomination. He 
assures us that in response to 
a statement setting forth the 
receipts for the first quarter 
his pro rata amount will be 
promptly paid. This generous 
offer creates an additional 
challenge to the rest of the 
denomination to raise Its 


budget and to raise it early in 
the year. 


THE BAPTIST 


dren. in Philadelphia are in Sunday, 
school, a greater proportion than exist: 
either in the state or nation, but con 
science is not quick as it ought to be 
with regard to civic and public duty 
The other day General Butler publich| 
declared that the people of Philadelphic 
did not want the law observed. Hy 
gave a clear impression that much coul¢ 
have been done in the way of law en 
forcement here if decent people ha¢ 
really desired it. The response of the 
people to this was encouraging. There 
has been a concerted movement urging 
upon the mayor to seek to retain Gen 
eral Butler for the remainder of his ad! 
ministration. So you see we are no) 
altogether bad. General Butler has 
made good against tremendous odds anc 
we are back of him, way back. 
I hope indulgent readers will pardon] 
this digression into politics. Of course 
this letter should deal with religion and 
we turn to it at once. | 
The Student Body : | 

The Eastern Theological seminary re 
ports a registration of fifty-four stu 
dents, forty-nine men and five women, 
I hope these figures will be noted as 
a correction of the very incorrect state: 
ment which I made in my last letter, 
What I said then was a report from 
rumor and certainly needed correction, 


Members of the faculty speak enthu- 
siastically of the quality of the student 
body. | 

The University of Pennsylvania is re- 
porting a registration of 13,578. These 
figures include extension work. The 
total enrolled upon the campus is 7695. 
More than 2200 applicants for admis- 
sion were turned away because of lack 
of equipment to care for them. The 
Chestnut Street church is welcoming 
many of the Baptist young people at its 
services and will be the center for Bap- 
tist interests among them as in other 
years. Rev. Fred B. Igler continues his 
efficient work as pastor to Baptist stt- 
dents. 

Rey. Murray Ivan Rose has receive 
a great welcome at the First church. 
He reports a fine attitude of coopera 
tion on the part of all. He has taken 
a house in Marion. Mr. Rose will be 
in constant demand, undoubtedly, out 
side of his church. He addressed the 
Philadelphia association on “The Quest 
Eternal” on Oct. 8. 

One of the first of a series of evangel- 
istic conferences, which are being held 
under the auspices of the cooperative 
committee of evangelism, was held here 
in the First church, Sept. 15-16. The 
visiting team included Drs. H. F. Stik 
well, Frank A. Smith, and S. G. Neil. 
The conference studied methods and 
centives and was enjoyed by large auér 
ences. Dr. i 


Stilwell’s rich experiences 
have prepared him for a word of spit 
ual and vital power that makes him a 
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| leader for such a time. I, should 
to commend these conferences to 
yrs elsewhere. If they will take ad- 
age of them, the year’s record when 
some up to Washington will be a 
ed one. 


ue North Philadelphia association 
‘its annual meeting at the Lower 
«idence church in Eagleville, Sept. 
‘ict. 1. It was well attended as these 
ings always are. This association 
a fine fraternal consciousness and 
inly knows how to get things done. 
ng the last year it has employed 
) J. Francis Behrens as associational 
gelist. His report on evangelism 
sone of the outstanding features of 
meeting. Besides constant work 
n the association he has been loaned 
imited periods elsewhere. During 
summer time he. assisted the An- 
a church with such success that at 
| the congregations required chairs 
e aisles and vestibules. As a result 
3 work this church, which had been 
uraged and planning to close its 
;, has taken on new life and will 
.a pastor in the near future. Doc- 
‘ehrens also reported that he began 
ching for Wissonoming Oct. 4. 

> Philadelphia association had its 
ng Oct. 6-8. I shall have to report 
however, in my next letter. 


An Interpretation of the 
Temple Church Edifice, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


We are asked to make cleai what this 
new kind of church building, with its 
multiplicity of rooms and arrangements, 
is all about; hence the word interpreta- 
tion is used advisedly. 

The scriptures, Luke 2:52, in speaking 
of Jesus, are careful to tell us: “And 
Jesus increased in wisdom (religious 
education) and stature (physical develop- 
ment) and in javor with God (worship) 
and man (fellowship).” If scripture is 
necessary to convince us, here then is 
divine authority for a fourfold program 
in church work, that our children may 
be developed even as Jesus developed. 

In a church building properly devised, 
we will find then that provisions are 
made for guidance in worship, for in- 
struction in religious education, for di- 
rected social fellowship, and for super- 
vised physical recreation. 


Understanding then what this church 
edifice is intended to provide we enter 
the building from Quarrier street and 
come at once into spacious greeting area 
called by the early Greek Christian 
churches a narthex. We discover just 
beyond, at the very heart of the entire 
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structure, the church auditorium. 
the pastor, Rev. Clarence W. Kemper, 
will bring inspiration for the strengthen- 
ing of souls, to the end that these in 
turn may be of spiritual assistance to 
others. Here the divinely instituted or- 
dinances will be observed and here al! 


will worship in fellowship with kindred 
souls. 


The choir is seen at either side of the 
pulpit, and the baptistry is directly he- 
hind the preacher. The baptistry is set 
in a recessed arch and is so arranged 
that its floor is on the same level as 
the preaching platform. It is reached by 
gradually inclined walks, the candidate 
not being visible from the auditorium 
until the full depth of the water has 
been reached. A dry path parallels the 
wet path. Above the baptistry and the 
choir is installed a superb Skinner organ, 
and the whole is so treated as to pro- 
duce a complete and harmonious effect. 

We observe the ample stairways to 
galleries and especially those leading 
down to the floor on either side of the 


pulpit platform for use in evangelistic 
services, 


The church school units are grouped 
about the church auditorium in such a 
way that they retain the full benefit of 
external exposures, while the auditorium, 
with its superior height, is amply pro- 
vided with light and air by means of 
large windows on both sides above the 
roofs of the school units. The audi- 
torium and the school units are then 
united into a single centralized organism 
by the introduction of ample corridors 
leading directly from the large narthex, 
which we first entered, and by stairways 
conveniently placed. 


For Coordination of Activities 


This centralized arrangement is made 
with a view to the coordination of all 
the church activities. They are blended 
together to form parts of one cohesive 
scheme, and are not scattered or separ- 
ated into independent units. It is felt 
that this intimate relationship, made 
possible by the architectural scheme, will 
greaty enhance the inspirational and 
practical value of the work to be carried 
on. The older members of the church 
and the young people who are to form 
the church of tomorrow feel themselves 
to be members of one church body. 


If we turn to the right from the 
narthex, we first reach the ladies’ or 
church parlor, a large room facing both 
streets. Adjoining is another ladies’ 
room, a kitchenette and ladies’ retiring 
room. Next are the church and school 
offices, with a convenient side entrance. 
Then follow the beginners and primary 
assembly and class rooms, and the cradle 
roll room, all being on the first floor 
so that none of these small children 
will have to go up or dewn the 
stairs. Note the separate entrance for 
the little children at the end of the ¢or- 
ridor towards the rear of the lot. This 
prevents crowding and keeps these little 
tots from getting under the feet of care- 
less youths. 

Turning to the left from the narthex, 
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the men’s club and class rooin is first, 
facing on the main street; then the room 
for young men, the men’s retiring rooin, 
the kitchen with its own entrance and 
delivery arrangement, the serving room, 
and—occupying the north and inner 
corner of the property—the recreation 
and fellowship hall, which is of ample 
size for basket-ball games, and which 
- has a gallery for spectators. In this. hall 
the large church dinners will be served. 


prevent the sounds of one department _ 


from interfering with the others. As- 
semblies of the whole school, when de- 
sired, will be held in the auditorium of 
the church, the logical place. Thus the 
members of the school become con- 
sciously a part of the church. It is their 
church and they are not a thing apart. 

The colonial style adopted was select- 
ed on account of its historic associations 
with the early development of the Bap- 
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The second floor, reached by two 
flights of stairs in each wing, is devoted 
to the junior, intermediate and senior as- 
sembly and class rooms, the boys’ and 
girls’ club rooms, and the young people’s 
class rooms. At the rear there is a 
mezzanine floor for library, for mission 
study and teacher training classes, and 
other special work. The pastor’s study 
is situated in the tower over the narthex 
in a location where he will be free from 
interruptions. 

The form of the plan, with the church 
in the center, encircled by the main 
communicating corridors, is favorable to 
free circulation, and has the advantage 
of keeping all parts of the school in 
close touch with the main body of the 
church which is the source of all its 
activities, while sufficiently removed to 
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tist church in America, and because it 
so well suits the atmosphere of the com- 
munity. The treatment is simple, invit- 
ing and properly dignified, mass group- 
ing producing the artistic effect. 

The heating, ventilating and lighting 
are of the most modern type, and every 
care has been taken to insure the com- 
fort and convenience of the occupants. 

The church and school have been de- 
signed for 1000 members each, with a 
moderate provision for future develop- 
ment. Some of the departments of the 
school have been arranged with certain 
rooms transferable so that provision can 
be made as required for unequal or un- 
expected development in a departmert. 
Our attention is especially called to the 
entire omission of moving partitions, 
that handicap to proper educational fac- 
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ilities. The only basement provisianl 
besides those for the heating and othe 
mechanical appliances, are  baptis 
dressing rooms and the shower 
locker rooms, A study of the plans 
reveal conveniently located kitchene 
for the women and for boys’ and 
club uses, ample toilet facilities, janitor 
closets, and other provisions. - | 
The plans committee, Mr. H. # 
Shadle, chairman, before selecting aj| 
architect, called in the denominationa} 
department of architecture to act as con| 
sulting architect and to develop, in activ 
cooperation with the committee, the pre 


the final scheme was worked ‘oul 
long before the plan had reached 
final stages of development, the jf 


department, 
of New York City, 
From this point, the architect devel 
the design and the working draw 
and specifications for the building, 
erection of the structure was carri 
under the capable superintendence 
Mr. James L. Montgomery, a Char 
architect and a member of the chur 
As a unique structure, this Ter 
church is a vigorous and courageous 
forward in the design of modern ch 
buildings. Here, for almost the 
time in a large city church, the archite 
understood the present-day usefuln 
and significance of a Protestant ch 
and, unhampered by tradition, has fi 
it perfectly for the work it has to d 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By LrEonarp W. RILEY 
Idaho Baptist Convention 


The seventeenth annual session of 
Idaho State Convention was held ~ 
the First church of Buhl, Rev. 
Lathrop pastor. The ministers’ con 
ence met Sept. 28-29. Rev. R. P. D 
las of Weiser was the presiding 0 
The usual program of interest to 
ters covered an evening, a morning 
an afternoon. The newly elected offi 
are Rev. A. F. Colver, of the 
church, Boise, president; Rev. G 
MacDougal of Arco, vice-presiden 
Rev. W. R. F. Hartley of Rupert, 
tary and treasurer. The session 
convention proper opened on Tu 
evening with Rev. A. F. Colver p 
ing in the absence of Hon. Fra 
Dietrich, whose duties as judge o 
federal court prevented his being P 
ent. An interesting feature of the ope 
ing session was the address of Dr. 
McClusky, the Presbyterian may 
Buhl. This message revealed a 
quaintance with the history of the 
quite unusual in a layman. Dr 
Clusky has wrought well in giving | 
a clean administration. On the 
evening Dr. Bruce Kinney of D 
gave a remarkably impressive a 
on personal evangelism. The oO 
speaker from outside the state was - 
Mabelle Rae McVeigh, candidate si 
tary of the Women’s Foreign M 
society. The sessions of the conven 
were characterized by a spirit of 
and good fellowship that speaks w 
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» cause in Idaho. The report of the 
ite secretary, Rev. W. A. Shanks, in- 
‘fated real progress made during the 
it year. 
Introduction of New Pastors 
Nhen Secretary Shanks introduced 
} new workers who had come into 
ho during the year, one could not 
sp wondering how a report of prog- 
«s in our work was possible. Twenty 
mn came in response to his call, and 
» more had entered the field during 
year who was not present at this 
vention. There were only eight 
isent who had come before the year 
van and, counting those not present, 
tre were but eleven in this convention 
id who came before the year began. 
Je man who was present was in the 
‘rth year of his service and another 
1 completed two years. The length 
the average pastorate in this conven- 
a field was reported to be one year 
| ten months. Notwithstanding the 
rjuency of change in the pastorate, 
t-teen of the churches of this conven- 
4 were reported as having raised five- 
viliths of their quota for the present 
ir, and others were approaching this 
mendid standard. Perhaps the secret 
{the progress on this convention field 
ithe face of the frequent change of 
tors is due to the fact that our Bap- 
is there are following the leadership 
such laymen as Judge Frank S. Diet- 
41 of Boise, and Judge W. H. Witty 
Pocatello. Another strong layman 
s Robert J. McMahon of Shoshone. 
iges Dietrich and Witty are well 
town in the Northern Baptist Con- 
ction. They are revealing to us how 
iat good may be accomplished in a 
ien part of our field by intelligent, 
secrated laymen who seek not their 
ma, but the things of Jesus Christ. 
Loyal to Linfield 
daho Baptists are loyal to Linfield 
ege. To date, fifty-six students have 
‘istered from this state as compared 
yh forty-four last year. Eight of these 
ize come from Buhl where the state 
cvention was held. It was a pleasure 
zreet the parents and friends of these 
This large attendance is 


—— hn 


hse students have traveled 700 to 800 
es to reach Linfield. This trip gave 
M another opportunity to behold the 
raders of the Columbia river gorge. 
Yiure’s marvels as there revealed im- 
3s me more deeply with every trip 
ale, 
Henry at Yakima 
loctor W. E. Henry, on Sunday, Sept. 
Hbegan the fourth year of his pastor- 
‘with the First church of Yakima, 
sh. During these four years 258 have 
added to the membership, 120 of 
e by baptism. This church is now 
. Sect in the East Washington and 
Nth Idaho Convention field and is a 
oul supporter of all our denominational 
M:rprises. Three special objectives for 
year have been adopted: First, to 
wy the prayer life of the church; 


ynd, to awaken and develop the latent 
‘er of the laymen; third, to maintain 
ore earnest and efficient evangelistic 
it in every department of the church. 


In harmony with this program Doctor 
Henry, during September, preached a 
series of sermons on the topics: “What 
Jesus Wants of Us,” “Methods that 
Win,” “Definiteness in Christian Work,” 
“Enthusiasm Unashamed.” 


Rocky Mountain Letter 
By Frep B, PALMER 
The Colorado Convention 


The Colorado State Convention held 
its thirty-seventh anniversary with the 
First church, Grand Junction, Oct. 8-11, 
This is the first time the convention has 


ever held an annual meeting on the 


Must Christianity Fail in 
China? 
By Corwin S. SHANK 

In our present campaign for the Lone 
Star fund, we are facing a great inter- 
national question which has a direct 
bearing upon China and her ultimate in- 
tegrity as a nation. 

On the surface we are facing the crisis 
of closing the missionary activities in 
two great sections of the foreign field. 
The surrender of these missions is much 
more than the casual observer would 
ordinarily understand. A mission, in the 
parlance of foreign missionary activities, 
corresponds in a general way in its or- 
ganization to a state convention in this 
country, only it comprehends a very 
much larger territory and a population 
of many millions of people. Each mis- 
sion has many stations. Therefore, 
when we speak of closing two missions 
it means the withdrawal from many 
centers of activity. Hence if we should 
withdraw from East or West China it 
would mean closing all missionary work 
in that particular section of China. 

But I particularly want to stress the 
international question. Failure to raise 
this fund means a direct influence upon 
China’s welfare. There never was a 
period in all her history when China 
needed Christian influence as she does 
today. The agitation which is going on 
today in China, inspired by Russian 
bolshevism, is a masterful endeavor to 
sweep China into bolshevism and control, 
if not close, the doors to Christian ac- 
tivity. Hence, Christianity is being tested 
in a peculiar way, and anything which 
shows retreat rather than advance will 
convey to the Chinese mind the idea that 
Christianity has failed in the most 
critical hour of her history, and the 
Christian representatives in that land 
cannot face the trying difficulties which 
that great people as a nation must over- 
come before she can hope to settle down 
to normal conditions. China needs the 
balancing, leveling and steadying influ- 
ence that comes from the gospel of 
Christ. 

To raise the Lone Star fund means, 
therefore, peculiarly to vitalize and to 
make effective the very things for which 
we stand in the foreign field. This fund 
ought to be raised speedily, and the more 
quickly done the more certain will be 
the proof that we mean what we say 
when we call our Lord Master. 
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western slope. Judge Fred W. Freeman 
showed in his annual president’s report 
that while Colorado has increased only 
17 per cent in population in the last ten 
years, the Baptists of the state during a 
like period have increased 63 per cent. 
Convention Executive Secretary F. B. 
Palmer was able to report more than 
three thousand new members received 
into the ten associations this year just 
closing, with one new association com- 
prising a dozen or more churches in 
northeastern Colorado. Executive Sec- 
retary W. H. Bowler and Miss Mabelle 
Rae McVeigh represented the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation and allied inter- 
ests at the convention. Four of the con- 
vention appointees have served more 
than a decade each in continuous service 
—W. F. Ripley as director of religious 
education; E. M. Steadman, convention 
evangelist; Jas. H. Davis, pastor at large 
and colporter; and F. B. Palmer, conven- 
tion secretary. 


Regional Evangelistic Conference 


A wide-reaching inspirational evan- 
gelistic conference was held at Calvary 
church, Denver, Oct. 1-2. The team was 
a most efficient and effective one, con- 
sisting of brethren H. F. Stilwell, Frank 
A. Smith and Samuel G. Neil. Dele- 
gates were present from Colorado, Utah 
and Wyoming. The banquet Thursday 
evening was attended by nearly thrce 
hundred, and Dr. Smith announced that 
this was the largest attendance for any 
one feature of the conferences to date. 
A goodly number of the Colorado 
churches are already in the midst of 
special meetings, while many others plan 
to hold revival services before the holi- 
days. 

Pastoral Changes 

Rev. S. S. Gerig of-Fostoria, Ohio, is 
happily located at Salidia. Rev. Lester 
F. Sage has given up work as conven- 
tion evangelist in New Mexico and has 
accepted a call from Montrose. Rev. 
Geo. F. Lowe goes from Craig to Mesa 
Church, Pueblo. Rev. W. A. Goudie has 
closed his work at Johnstown. Rev. H. 
C. Murphy closed his work at Eaton, 
Noy. 15. Rev. E. O: Otto closes lis 
work at Bethany, Denver, the last of 
October. Rev. L. E. Daniel closed his 
work at Holly, the first of October. 


Here and There 

Rey. Robert H. Lynn, acting president 
of Colorado Woman’s college, is taking 
hold of the work in a most commendable 
manner.—The fine new church edifice 
at Craig was dedicated Sunday, Sept. 13, 
Dr. F. B. Palmer giving the dedicatory 
sermon. Judge F. W. Freeman in a 
short time raised funds sufficient to rid 
the property of all indebtedness, as well 
as giving a fine laymen’s address that 
Sunday evening.—The corner stone was 
recently laid for the new $125,000 edifice 
at Boulder. Dr. John H. Skeen is en- 
joying a very fruitful ministry at this, 
the seat of the state university, and they 
hope to dedicate early in the new year. 
They plan to entertain the state con- 
vention in the fall of 1925——Chapel 
Car Evangelist Blanchard organized a 
strong church at Steamboat Springs and 


-a commodious new edifice is under way. 
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The Alton Association 
By C. W. WEsB 
The Associational Brotherhood 

The Alton association met at Carbon- 
dale in its forty-third annual session, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 1. The first session was 
a great demonstration of the associa- 
tional brotherhood, for 100 men sat 
down to a banquet served by the ladies 
of the First church of Carbondale. Fol- 
lowing this Dr. C. John Bottom of Madi- 
son discussed “What Laymen Can Do 
to Boost the Church.” His main thought 
was, back up the pastor with a clean 
life and a willingness to serve whenever 
and wherever asked. Prof. N. W. 
Draper spoke on, ‘What a Layman Ex- 
pects of His Pastor’—his pastor must 
be a real man among men and a man 
of prayer, he must be a student, and a 
good preacher. Dr. L. W. Barrow spoke 
on, “How to Get Laymen to Attend 
Prayer Meeting’—the best way he knew 
was for them to attend themselves. The 
7:30 meeting was well attended. Prof. 
E. G. Leutz of the Southern Teachers 
college of Carbondale gave an address 
on “The Man Power of the Church.” 
Officers for the coming year are Mr. 
F, A. Reisser of Granite City, president; 
Judge Layman of Benton, vice-presi- 
dent; Prof. W. F. Feltes of Carbondale, 
secretary-treasurer. Thus the associa- 
tional brotherhood was permanently ef- 
fected and will be part of the associa- 
tion from now on through the years. 

Wednesday at 10:30 a. m. the associa- 
tion was called to order by the moder- 
ator, Dr. S. D. McKenny of Alton. 
Rev. Geo. E. Milford of Hillsboro led the 
devotion. After which Rev. H. Lee 
McLendon of Centralia delivered the 
annual sermon. His subject was, “The 
Greatest Need in America Today.” This 
he said, was not better Baptist schools, 
nor a better trained ministry, nor more 
money to run our forces, nor better 
methods of work, but an old-fashioned, 
old-time New Testament revival of re- 
ligion. 

Wednesday afternoon was consumed 
in reading of the letters from the various 
churches of the association. Some in- 
crease has been made, and the spirit of 
evangelism seems to be catching the 
churches, for there were about 500 bap- 
tisms during the year. The Upper Alton 
church lost Doctor McGill, but they 
have settled Dr. A. A. Hobson from 
Wisconsin. The Carbondale church lost 
Doctor McMinn, but has called Rev. 
S. C. Henderson of Mississippi who will 
soon be on the field. Rev. John H. 
Martin resigned from the Bellville 
church but Rev. R. A. Rapson from De- 
catur will soon be on the field. The 
Mt. Vernon church has lost Doctor 
Truex, but has not found his successor. 
All but four of our churches have reg- 
ular pastors. All of the churches re- 
ported to the annual meeting this year, 
either by letter or by letter and mes- 
sages, most of them by both. 

Following the business of the after- 
noon, Rev. Louis H. Koehler of Normal 
spoke on “The Training of the Church” 
and Mrs. Josephine Irving, of the Hud- 
dleson home gave a short address. 

The evening session was strong and 


interesting. Dr. A. E. Peterson of Chi- 
cago, our general secretary, gave an ad- 
dress on “The State Convention.” He 
laid many facts before us and urged 
us all for cooperation. Rev. Zech Ford 
Bond of East St. Louis, gave us a fine 
address on, “The Measure of a Real 
Christian.” 

Thursday was filled with business dur- 
ing the morning session by the reports 
from the various committees. Rev. H 
P. Hughes of Collinsville delivered the 
doctrinal sermon, on “The Plan of Sal- 
vation Is of God.” Thursday afternoon 
was taken by the women of the associa- 
tion. At 3:15 Rev. W. B. Morris gave 
us some helpful facts about the Allen 
Baptist Sanitarium. Dr. N. J. Hilton, 
district superintendent of the southern 
district, gave a strong address on “Mis- 
sionary Cooperation.” The closing ses- 
sion was filled with great power and 
two excellent addresses were given, one 
by President Potter of Shurtleff college, 
who with his old-time “pep” laid the 
matter of the college upon our minds. 


Then Dr. A. A. Hobson, the new pastor - 


at Upper Alton, gave a great message. 

The moderator for the coming year is, 
Dr. S. D. McKenney of Alton. Rev. 
C. W. Webb of Madison was again 
chosen clerk. The next session will go 
to Wood River. 


Cortland Association, New 
York 


By G. A. FAIRBANK 

The ninety-eighth annual meeting of 
the Cortland association was held with 
the church at Summer Hill, Sept. 29-30. 
Mr. Fay E. Dickinson of Cortland was 
moderator. The association was warmly 
welcomed by Pastor Cummings and his 
people, who provided abundantly for 
cravings of the inner man. The con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that the 
meetings were the best yet. The ad- 
dresses were uniformly of high grade. 
The general theme was cooperation. 


Right of Way! 
By ARTHUR W. RIDER 


Yesterday in the midst of congested 
city street traffic I heard a loud siren 
shriek. Immediately a traffic cop sprang 
to the intersection of the streets and sig- 
naled all cars and pedestrians to stop, 
and in a moment the ambulance carry- 
ing sick or wounded dashed between 
the lines he held back. Then he waved 
his hand and traffic resumed its course. 
I said, “That is why the traffic cop was 
placed there—for emergencies like that 
one.” Then I remembered our busy con- 
gested church life, and the coming of an 
emergency call of the Lone Star Fund to 
save. our fainting missionaries and 
twenty nigh-unto-death mission stations, 
and I said, “That is why my brother pas- 
tors are placed in positions to hear the 
alarm and spring into place, saying ‘Right 
of way for our missionary rescue ambu- 
lance! Hold back there, expenditure 
for fall clothes! Stand still, local ap- 


peals! Right of way for this emer- 
gency! Right of way!’ Yes! RIGHT 
AWAY! For Oct. 31 is approaching.” 


THE BAPTIST 


Rev. F. W. Allen of the Memorial] 
church of Cortland preached the annual 
sermon. His subject was “Workers to-| 
gether with God,” which he developed. 
strongly and logically. ] 

In the afternoon Rev. Ralph Stewart 
of Attica presented an address on “Co.| 
operation in Evangelism;” Rev. Frank| 
Anderson of Ilion one on “Cooperation | 
in Religious Education” and Dr. R. E)| 
Farrier, state director of promotion, on| 
“Cooperation in Missions.” After these | 
three addresses were given, which gaye | 
the general thought of the plan, Rey, 
G. L. Cutton of the First church of! 
Cortland presented a comprehensive | 
plan of associational cooperation. It 
involves a grouping of the churches of 
the association in five groups with one | 
of the numerically larger churches head- | 
ing each group. The churches of each 
group are to work in just as close re- | 
lation to each other as is possible to 
carry out any plans or to attain certain | 
goals which are suggested in the plan. | 
The plan as explained was recommended | 
by the association to the churches for 
adoption. If the churches adopt the plan 
it will be watched with much interest | 
to see how it works out. | 


The evening session was given over to | 
the young people with a stirring address 
by Rev. Frank Anderson on “The Dan- 
ger of Stopping too Soon.” Previous to | 
the address several of the young people 
gave reports of the summer assemblies, 


Wednesday forenoon was taken up | 
with reports of committees, other busi- | 
ness and addresses by Rev. Delos | 
Abrams, the district director, Rev. A, B. 
Machlin of the Buffalo Baptist Hebrew 
mission and an “Interpretation of the | 
Meetings of the Northern Baptist Con- | 
vention at Seattle,’ by Doctor Farrier. | 


The women had their hour in the 
afternoon in which A. H. Henderson, 
M.D. of Burma spoke briefly, substituting 
for a woman who usually filled the place | 
but could not be had this year on ac: | 
count of the cut in the expenses of the 
missionary societies. After a short inter- | 
mission Doctor Henderson gave another | 
interesting address on his own medical | 
work in Burma. . This was followed by | 
another missionary address by Doctor 
Farrier. oh | 


A, 

Rev. M. Harold N. Geistweit of the 
First church of Auburn delivered an 
evening address:on “Man’s Part in Bring- | 
ing in the Kingdom.” It was a strong 
and gripping appeal to the men to get 
busy for the King and kingdom. 
The devotional services were conduc- 
ted by Rev. A. H. MacKnight of Homer, 
who had the general theme “Following 


Jesus” running through all the om 


tional services. He spoke of “Follow 
ing Jesus in prayer, in service, in sacth 
fice and into victory.” It was genera 
thought that this plan added much to te 
profit of those parts of the meetings. 
Rev. G. L. Cutton was elected mod 
erator for next year and Rev. E 
MacKnight as the preacher of the ann 
sermon, the place of meeting to 
Groton. 


By Roserr W. SHAW, 


Mission Fields 

Montana is one of the largest states 
| the union and at the same time one 
the most sparsely settled. There are 
nilies living in the remote sections 
vio do not get to town more than twice 
ayear. For that reason the school dis- 
pets are large, and the school busses 
d rural school dormitories are a fa- 
liar thing in this state. 

(The same thing is true with reference 
ichurches. Just now the associations 
a: meeting, and the delegates of the 
arches have to travel long distances in 
oler to be present at these meetings. 
Te so- called Montana plan is an at- 
apt to provide religious services for 
a the people and in a Way so that none 
wl be neglected. The Baptists have 
(tain districts allocated to them, and 
2 attempting to provide leaders and 
Lc for the districts. Superintend- 


oe 


Curry reports more workers on the 
te convention staff than for a long 
ile. However, if this work is to be 
sitinued in anything like an adequate 
wy the churches will need to do their 
jhost in the matter of raising their 
iortionments. 

. Evangelism 
ust now a large number of the 


Montana. 
Delaware... 
Oregon. .. 


Nevada... 
Illinois. . . 


Vermont... 
Wisconsin. . . 


Connecticut. .. 


California, 
Pennsylvania. . 
Michigan. 


Nebraska. . 
Missouri. . 
Indiana. . . 
Minnesota... 


otal. ..: 
Paid in excess of quota due. 


Two monthg’ collections not reported. 
No reports received for fiscal year. 
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The order in which the states are listed is determined by the percentage relation of amounts paid (Column 3) to amounts due 


special meetings. Miles City with R. D. 
Brittain as pastor is having the services 
of Harp Evangelist Thompson. Other 
churches in the state will use him, among 
which will probably be Butte, Missoula 
and Livingston. Other ministers are 
holding their own meetings. Robert W. 
Shaw of Bozeman is to help Pastor 
Smith at Billings during November. 
Pastor Reece of Belgrade will cooperate 
with the Presbyterian church in a union 
meeting in January. The goal set for 
the year is 1000 additions to the 
churches, of which 600 is to be by bap- 
tism. 
Educational Centers 


There are three educational centers in 
this state. The university is at Missoula, 
where Dr. H. Van Engelen has been 
pastor for a number of years. The state 
normal school is at Dillon where Rev. 
E. L. Hurley has been for a year or 
more. The state college is located at 
Bozeman where Robert W. Shaw is the 
pastor. The denominations are sup- 
porting a student pastor at Missoula, but 
at the other two fields the responsibility 
of the student work rests wholly on the 
local churches. Both Dillon and Mis- 
soula “need new church plants so that 
the work can be adequately carried on. 
There come to these institutions stu- 
dents who have never been connected 
with any church, or if any, only a very 
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small one, and who when they leave will 
go back to these small places as com- 
munity leaders. Whatever religious 
training these young people receive they 
must get while in these educational cen- 
ters. This is not so true in the older 
states where the populations are greater 
and the churches more numerous and 
larger. This year’s registration at all 
these schools is approximately 25, per 
cent more than last year. Each of these 
pastors and churches is desirous of 


_ rendering the largest service possible to 


these students. 


Other Notes 


The First church at Bozeman was re- 
cently made one of the beneficiaries in a 
will, Mrs. Sallie Martin, who in her 
early years was a Baptist but who, upon 
her marriage, became a Presbyterian, 
left the church $1000. The church is 
now attempting to raise $1800 additional 
so as to pay off the last indebtedness on 
the property, and the cost of installing 
a new heating system, which was done 
a few years ago, and at a time when it 
was impracticable to put on a canvass 
for funds. During the present pastorate 
of seven months $400 has been raised to 
redecorate the main auditorium, besides 
other sums for special purposes such as 
for the summer assembly grounds. If 
this other sum can be raised it will make 
it possible for the church to go ahead 


i 


Quotas 
2,711.00 $ 
17,080.00 
18,300.00 
330,756.00 
13,000.00 
9,000.00 
50,000.00 
54,000.00 
3,389.00 
315,000.00 
609,500.00 
45,000.00 
72,000.00 
372,500.00 
160,000.00 
122,000.00 
107,200.00 
650,000.00 
233,511.00 
60,000.00 
400,000.00 
7,320.00 
107,000.00 
150,000.00 - 
92,500.00 
100,000.00 
500,000.00 
161,311.00 
87,756.00 
43,920.00 
150,000.00 
125,000.00 
286,327.00 
39,621.00 
20,000.00 
49,410.00 
28,467.00 


$5,603,579.00: 


2 
Amount due 


$1,867,859.67 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION OF THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Contributions to unified budget, May to August inclusive 


3 4 
Amount paid Amount unpaid 


Aug. 31 Aug. 31 Aug. 31**** 
903.67 $ 1,089.83 $ 186.16; 

5,693.33 4,356.60 1,336.73 
6,100.00 4,186.74 1,913.26 
110,252.00 67,724.49 42,527.51 
4,333.33 2,593.05 1 739.68 
3,000.00 1,778.83 1227. 
16,666.67 9,804.61 6,862.06 
18,000.00 10,024.58 7,975.42 
1,129.67 617.48 512.19 
105,000.00 56,393.22 48,606.78 
203,166.67 105,745.64 97,421.03 
15,000.00 7,689.23 Med lQanne 
24,000.00 12,159.16 11,840.84 
124,166.67 60,098.52 64,068.15 
53,333.33 24,835.07 28,498.26 
44,000.00 19,610.41 24,389.59 
SD, loa-35 15,861.91* 19,871.42 
216,666.67 95,523.29 121,143.38 
77,837.00 33,939.26 43,897.74 
20,000.00 8,596.04 11,403.96 
A orVoo.oo 57,074.00 76,259.33 
2,440.00 1,029.42 1,410.58 
35,666.67 14,603.31 21,063.36 
50,000.00 20.134.53 29,865.47 
30,833.33 12,071.57 18,761.76 
BO ,eooesD 11,668.11* 21,665.22 
166,666.67 57,759.43 108,907.24 
53,770.33 18,479.52 35,290.81 
29,252.00 9,898.38 19,353.62 
14,640.00 4,875.14 9,764.86 
50,000.00 15,967.75 ** 34,032.25 
41,666.67 12,433.22* 29,233.45 
95,442.33 28,216.61 67,225.72 
13,207.00 3,783.63 9,423.37 
6,666.67 1,639.39 5,027.28 
16,470.00 3,763.34 12,706.66 
9,489.00 142.00*** 9,347.00 


$816,167.91 $1,051,691.76 


38) and represents the approximate amount on which the de- 
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without the handicap of a‘ burderisome 
debt. This summer the finances have 
kept up better than for several years. 
Pastor Shaw received three at the Octo- 
ber communion service. 

The Home Missions council of Mon- 
tana held its annual meeting at Helena. 
Oct. 6. Dr. E. R. Curry, superintend- 
ent of missions, is the president. Dr. 
C. E. Vermilya was the principal 
speaker. 

Rev. Roy E. Reece of Belgrade is 


planning for a school of missions this. 


year. He had a successful school last 
year and the church was greatly blessed. 

This year at the associational gather- 
ings several sessions on the matter of 
religious education are being held. In 
addition to this Rev. Z. C. O’Farrell of 
Butte is having an entire week’s insti- 
tute in his church, with Dr. E. R. Curry 
and Dr. H. Van Engelen as the speak- 
ers. In the Gallatin association a chau- 
tauqua plan has been worked out with 
one afternoon and evening in each of the 
four churches. The pastors, Roy E. 
Reece, Robert, W.. Shaw,,.and Ty, .L- 
Huxley are the faculty, each conductine 
two periods of the institute, which wil! 
begin at three o’clock and continue until 
nine. 


Omaha Evangelistic 
Conference 
By A. W. Lyons 


One of the evangelistic conferences, 
being conducted under the auspices of 
the cooperative committee of evangelism 
representing the different societies of 
the Northern Convention, was held in 
the Calvary church, Omaha, Neb., Sept. 
28-29. The speakers from outside the 
state were Dr. S. G. Neil of the Pub- 
lication society, Rev. L. L. Mann of 
South Dakota, Dr. Wilson Mills of 
Kansas City, Dr. Frank A. Smith and 
Dr. H. F. Stilwell of the Home Mission 
society. Nebraska men on the program 
were Rev. Henry Smith and Dr. C. J. 
Pope of Lincoln, Rev. H. C. Whitcomb 
and Dr. A. A. DeLarme of Omaha, and 


. Rev. B. H. Ward, state director of evan- 


gelism. 

The attendance came largely from the 
churches of Omaha yet a number of pas- 
tors and laymen came from different 


points in the eastern half of the state. 
More than two hundred people shared 
the banquet Monday evening and at the 
service following the congregation filled 
the church. The forenoon and afternoon 
sessions were not so well attended but 
these meetings were planned to be the 
informal conference periods. The con- 
ference reached its aim of presenting the 
challenge of evangelism to “key” peo- 
ple that they might pass on the chal- 
lenge to others whom they represented. 

The conference seemed to strike a 
note that won the hearty support of 
Nebraska Baptists. The idea of the 
“biggest year in evangelism” captured 
the imagination of the neople and gave 
the stimulus for a more enthusiastic type 
of work. A feeling that Baptists had 
not stressed the essential things found 
expression with many of the delegates. 
Three of the speakers told of the com- 
mercial attitude toward life which 
seemed to have crowded out a recogni- 
tion of God. Rev. Henry Smith stated 
that a few years ago people expressed 
their serious thought toward life. in 
these words, “Prepare to meet thy God,” 
but today their highest motive seemed 
to be, “Prepare to get a job.” All of 
the speakers urged that it was the field 
of the church to be leading people to 
establish their lives upon a spiritual 
foundation. To lead people into fel- 
lowship with Jesus Christ is the supreme 
task of the church. Money and ma- 
chinery are secondary in the program of 
Jesus. Organization is necessary as a 
guide to the evangelistic passion. Or- 
ganization is harnessed enthusiasm. 
Our zeal for evangelism must first be 
kindled and then sanely directed. 

Dr. H. F. Stilwell stated the de- 
nominational objective, a part of which 
is.to give evangelism the right of way 
to the exclusion of every thing else dur- 
ing the months of February and March. 
Judging from the expressions of people 
present, both ministers and laymen, 
Nebraska is ready enthusiastically to at- 
tempt to reach the objective. 

One of the most telling of the ad- 
dresses was the brief talk made at the 
banquet hour by Mr. Oak E. Davis of 
Lincoln, president of the Nebraska State 
Convention. He charged the laymen of 
the churches with laziness in assuming 
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responsibility for the evangelistic tf: 
According to Mr. Davis, eighty-se} 
out of every hundred recruits for | 
church were secured by the ministi! 
His address was a stirring appeal } 
the laymen to fill their rightful place 
the work of winning men. 

Nebraska’s director of evangelism t| 
of the methods of work which : 
planned to use in leading this state | 
doing its full share in attaining the \ 
nominational objective. 
evangelistic meetings are 
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this coming year than in any previc 
two year period. It seems that Nebras. 
has been making a good start in this (| 
partment of Baptist work. 

During one of the conference perio 
a report was given of the spontaneo 
evangelistic movement which arose 
August in the Southern Union assoc) 
tion. During the meeting of the min 
ters there was a feeling that no one w 
doing enough direct evangelistic wor 
The ministers agreed that they thei 
selves would set the example of pe 
sonally presenting the claims of Jes 
Christ to individuals, and that th 
would start immediately after the clo 
of the association. They have plann 
a luncheon during the state conventic 
week when the ministers of this ass 
ciation will eat together and will tell | 
their experiences in personal work sin 
the close of the associational meeting. 

The Omaha conference was helpft 
The speakers brought challenging me 
sages. The spirit that prevailed wi 
that of the finest Christian devotion. . 
Nebraska Baptists will now carry th 
spirit of this conference into ever 
church, great advance will be made i ; 
the denomination’s work. 


Walter K. Allen 
An Appreciation . 
By A. J. 2UtrEs * 


Nearing the completion of his fir 
term of foreign mission service in A: 
sam, full of hope for the future, jus 
when it seemed he was ready to giy 
years of fruitful service to the Mast 
here, our brother was, called to a hig ¢ 
service. We who so keenly felt the “¢ 
of his help in Assam can only bow 
submission to the Master who so 4 
seems tO move in mysterious ways, bt 
in whose wisdom we have complete cot 
fidence. a 

Mr. Allen came to our mision four a 
a half years ago to take up work in th 
Jorhat Christian school, the school t 
which we have been looking for th 
training of leaders for most of the field 
in Assam. He was much interested i 
the work of the school from the time ‘ 
his arrival in Assam. His boyhoo 
training qualified him to take an inte 
ligent interest in the farming operat 
of the industrial department; he re 
manifested this interest and had h 
of being able to contribute in no sm 

a 


way to this part of the work. B 
part in which his greatest interest 
was the academic work and partic 
the normal phase. He had co 
realize that one of the most crying 
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jour mission is normal trained teachers 
«village schools. He had dreams and 


ns of what he might be able to do 
cielp meet that need. 


ue to the failing health of one of the 
ler missionaries, Mr. Allen had to 
sime the heavy responsibility of being 
verintendent of the school after he had 
wn on the field a little more than a 
er. This was unfortunate, for he had 
¢ the background of experience which 
uh a task calls for and this added to 
ij burdens. In spite of the handicap 
ter which he labored his sound judg- 
jit, good spirit and willingness to co 
jrate made it possible to carry this 
sonsibility with a good degree of 
yess. These extra duties interfered 
fitly with language study, and it was 
irder to give Mr. Allen a better op- 
ctunity for this important task that he 
; temporarily transferred to Golaghat. 
was while residing at Golaghat that 
ew ent with his wife and two children 
) he cool mountain climate of Shillong 
pret a respite from the trying heat of 
ummer on the plains in north east 
nia, and also that Mrs. Allen might 
e needed medical aid in the fine hos- 
iil of the Welsh Calvinistic mission in 
hlong. While there Mr. Allen con- 
ted typhoid fever from which he did 
0 recover. 
Valter Allen was Christlike in his life 
n was held in high esteem by his fel- 
} Missionaries and by the Indian 
eple who came to know‘him. So well 
% he liked by the Indian Christians 
tz0laghat that they proposed that he 
envited to remain there permanently. 
great aids in his desire to advance 
uvkingdom in a non-Christian land, he 
oiessed two characteristics—determi- 
aon and perseverance. One felt con- 
cling him that once having put his 
al to the plough he would not turn 
a. 
. fellow townsman in Salisbury, Md., 
tes: “I knew Walter Allen as a boy 
n aS a young man and never knew a 
lener man, a straighter thinker, or one 
i had a deeper conviction of his duty 
n obligation to his Maker. He felt the 
a'and had to answer it. He could not 
2: helped it if he would and would 
ohave dodged it if he could. To bring 
tw light and a true faith to his unen- 
cened fellowman was not so much 
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of an ambition as it was an obligation. 
He just had to do it. His is the type 
that makes the skeptic doubt his own 
philosophy, that makes the cynic pause 
in his general condemnation of all 
human virtues.” 

We, as a mission, could not afford to 
lose him, looking at his going from a 
strictly human point of view. His loyal 
support and hearty cooperation will be 
greatly missed. Some of us had been 
looking forward to the time when he 
would be able to assume a share in the 
counsels-of the mission, feeling that 
counsel from such a man would be very 
valuable. Our Father has seen fit to 
promote him to a higher fellowship than 
ours but we feel the poorer for his going. 
The hearts of many both at home and 
abroad go out in warm Christian sym- 
pathy to his parents and to his loyal wife 
and fatherless children. 


Opening of the Training 
School 


By Ciara D. PINKHAM 

The Baptist Missionary Training 
school opened auspiciously Tuesday, 
Sept. 22. 

Mrs. Smith Thomas Ford, who was 
the speaker at the opening night service, 
brought us a fine message. Quite a 
group of alumnae was present, together 
with other friends. An enjoyable re- 
ception followed this service. Classes 
opened Wednesday morning. 

All last year’s faculty returned this 
year. Several have been with us three 
years or more. One new resident facul- 
ty member was added this year, Miss 
Margaret Erbe of Green Bay, Wis., who 
has charge of all the music. 

There are forty students enrolled. O/ 
these thirty-seven live in the building. 
Two only are unclassified; the others 
take the full-time work. Eighteen states 
are represented—California, 1; Illinois, 
Asi ndiandoceloOwa,. ca warisaes lenivaines 
2; Massachusetts, 1; Michigan, 1; Min- 
nesota, 1; New York, 3; Ohio, 4; Okla- 
Homa la SOuthe Dakota, la \ enmont, o- 
Virginia, 1; Washington, 3; West Vir- 
ginia, 1; Wisconsin, 4. We have one 
unclassified student from China. Seven 
are college graduates; five have had one 
or more years in college; two are nor- 
mal-school graduates; two are graduate 
nurses with full four years of high-school 
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work; the remaining twenty-four are all 
high-school graduates. 

Besides the new church secretarial 
course, which was offered but two years 
ago, we inaugurated this September a 
standard course for normal graduates 
who wish training for the work of week- 
day religious teaching. This has the en- 
dorsement of the religious education de- 
partment of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. The Chicago Council 
of Religious Education is also cooperat- 
ing with us. 

Next summer Aug. 2—Aug. 30, we 
open our first summer school. This is to 
be standard and is open to any who wish 
to take courses in Bible, religious educa- 
tion, Christian Americanization, kinder- 
garten and music. 

All Baptists are cordially invited to 
visit our school. 


Obituary 


The First Baptist church of Jamestown, 
N. Y., has met with a severe loss in the 
rzoing home of Mrs, Jennie Crissey Burch- 
ard, wife of Deacon S. B. Burchard. She 
Gied at Clifton Springs, N. Y., Sept. 17, 
1925, following an operation. 

In her Jamestown home, where her love 
and thoughtfulness and consecration had 
radiated for years, her pastor, Rev. Robert 
I. Wilson, spoke, reminding those present 
of her devotion to her home and her valued 
service to the cause of Christ. 

Rev. T. Vassar Caulkins, present at the 
wedding thirty-one years ago, and often 
a welcome guest in the home, emphasized 
the fact that in Mrs. Burchard’s life the 
home and the church occupied first place. 

Another, who knew her well, recently 
wrote: “She was as sincere and true in 
every way as anyone I ever knew. She 
tried to make everyone happy, and in doing 
so, always seemed so cheerful herself.” 

Mrs. Burchard was born Oct. 24, 1869. 
She graduated from the Fredonia, N. Y. 
Normal in 1889. Since 1918 she had been 
the head of the primary department in her 
Sunday school, 

Those in the immediate circle, who feel 
so deeply their loss are the husband, three 
sons, a daughter and two sisters. These 
are all in the kingdom and working for 
its advance. In their sorrow they are ex- 
periencing in a remarkable way God’s sus- 
taining power. 
gPie Tecra well to the ways of her house- 

old, : 
And eateth not the bread of idleness, 
Her children rise up, and call her blessed; 
Her husband also, and he pyaigeyh ner a 


Delegates from South Dakota, Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska assembled in a 
conference on evangelism at Calvary 
church, Omaha, Sept 28-29. The list of 
speakers included Revs. H. F. Stilwell, 
SG: Net Branks Ay Smithsen eAy De 
arme. Cs.) hopes renryaiGea Smile 
Davis. 


Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 


1925 Announcements 


also Christian Workers’ Certificates. 


AFFILIATED. SCHOOLS 


le 
‘ASTOR’S COLLEGE—A new 2-year English course. Regular Bible Institute graduates 1-year only. 


Evangelical—Evangelistic—Positive—Practical—Missionary—Baptistic 


New Buildings—Larger Library—Four Additional Full-time Members of the Faculty—Increased Facilities— 
For College and Non-College Men and Women. 
Courses leading to Th.M, B.D., S.T.B., Th.B., and the non-academic degrees of Th.G., and Ev.G., 


Diploma granted. 


TORWEGIAN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Co-operating with Norwegian Baptist Conference. Dr. H. Gun- 
dersen, Dean. 
)ANISH BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Co-operating with Danish Baptist Conference. Dean to be announced. 
‘HICAGO BAPTIST INSTITUTE—Evening classes for young people and lay workers. 
ever. 1): 


Chicago is the best place in the world for a student to earn his way through school. 
eeond term begins October 27, 1925. Address GEORGE W. TAFT, D.D., Pres. 3040 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Co-operating with Chicago 


Here, There and Everywhere 


THE STATE CONVENTION of [Illinois is 
hoping to lead all the states of the 
Northern Baptist Convention in making 
the period from Nov. 1 to Now: 15 
memorable by having a large proportion 
of the churches pay up their missionary 
pledges for the first six months. 

Rey. W. H. RoGers, the new pastor of 
thes First ?church, Wichita, Kan., “1s 
getting happily settled in the work and 
finding a splendid response to his minis- 
try. 

Dr. W. T. Etmore, who recently went 
from Lincoln, Neb., to the new seminary 
in Philadelphia writes that he enters 
upon his new work with pleasure be- 
lieving that there is a great place for the 
school apart from competition with any 
other seminary. Doctor and Mrs. El- 
more will make their home in Wayne, 


eas 


THE NEW PLAY By Channing Pollock en- 
titled “The Enemy” is now in book form 
and may be ordered from Brentano, 11 
W. 47th St., New York. Clergymen can 
secure it at the low rate of $1.00. Neither 
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Want Ads 


author nor publisher receives any profit 
on the book. The book gives the great- 
est dramatic message against war ever 
given. 

Dr. LEMUEL CaLL BARNEs is supplying 
the First church of Milwaukee during 
the month of October to the great de- 
light of the congregation. 

Rev. Frep W. Fietp of DeKalb, IIl., sup- 
plied the Broadway Baptist church, 


“Winnipeg, Manitoba, during August. 


LAYMEN OF CENTRAL CHURCH, Quincy, IIL, 
conducted an interesting service Sunday 
morning, Sept. 27, with Messrs. W. W. 
Bourne, Ry, P. Turner, J: W. Primrose, 
Cio Le -Carpentes HH. C2" Gatesyi Jas: WN; 
Brown and H. M. Dirks participating 
in the program. Miss Helen Rothgeb 
sang a solo, and in the evening Pas- 
tor Robert Van Meigs preached about 
the beginning of the gospel. 

At Hyannis, MaAss., Rev. Frank M 
Holt and Rev. Kilburn K. Holt, father 
and son, conducted a union service with 
baptism, the hand of fellowship by each 
to members coming into his church, and 
joint observance of the Lord’s Supper. 

At NortH SHoreE, Chicago, Sept. 27, the 
woman’s organization had charge of the 
evening service, with an address by 
Mrs. H. E. Goodman. 

PERHAPS THE MOST comprehensive pro- 
gram of church organization and work 


that has come to the news desk is that, 
Pair! 


of Pastor Clarence Bleakney at 


Haven, Mich. 

Pastor Epwarp BLEAKNEY of Tabernacle 
church, Witicar Ni ws 8 takes Up. ror 
“editorial” discussion in his pulpit the 
question, “Do Our American High 
School Pupils Drink?’ He will sum 
up the results of an extensive question- 
naire among school superintendents. 

EMMANUEL CHURCH, Schenectady, N. Y., 
observed Sept. 27-Oct. 4, as rally week. 

IMMANUEL CHURCH, Scranton, Pa., held 
a laymen’s night. Sept. 27, with Messrs. 
Ray Sargent, James R. Hughes and 
A. H. Fahringer assisting Pastor Harold 
R. Husted in the services. 


Mr. Mitrorp CHENEY was ordained at 
News blactrordse IN, Yeotoepts ml lnamiv cy. 


Minister desires pastorate in or near 
town having co-educational college or state 
normal school. Address W care of Baptist. 


Near 
“qr 


Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travelers. 
White House and Auditorium. 1912 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


For Your Revival Meetings this fall and 
winter secure the services of EVAN- 
GELIST WM. E. BRIERLEY. Safe and 
sane! With or without singer! No church 
too large! No church too small! Single or 
union campaigns! Write at once to 3938 
North Ashland Ave., Chicago, I11. 


Are the days of revivals over? The New 
_ Testament plan will succeed in every place. 
Pastor-Evangelist Earl Cook is at your 
service. Fifteen years’ experience. Espe- 
cially successful with men. Churches 
strengthened, not stranded: pastors helped. 
not. endeared. Address Box 395, Ithaca, 

ich. 


H. Stanley Jones was moderator of the 
council; Rey, FL, Anderson) clerk; 
other participating ministers, Revs. C. H. 
Scholefreld, C.J. Oxley and’S. D. York: 


Pastor HucH CHAMBERLAIN Burr of the 
First church, Elmira, NN. Y.; “gave his 
people a survey of “the fighting issues” 
at the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Seattle. He prints in his bulletin an in- 
vitation to the communion which has 
come to be general among Baptists in 
these words: “The table is the Lord’s 
and the invitation to it is from him to 
all who sincerely love him.” 

Newsuryport, Mass., church held its an- 
nual parish supper Oct. 14, with Mr. 
Everett Green as chief speaker. 


THE BAPTIS) 


-_ 


Pastork RussELL M. BRoUGHER gave th 
hand of fellowship to eleven new mem 
bers at the last communion servicé g 
First church, Paterson, N. J. 

Doctor AND Mrs. FOWLER spent th 
summer in Great Britain having a de| 
lightful experience. Doctor Fowler hai’ 
preached in a number of the most promi. 
nent pulpits in England. They sailed fo; 
New York Oct. 10. 

Tue Baptist MINISTERS of Chicago had| 
sixty present at its regular meeting 
Oct. 5, and heard an inspiring address 
by Dr. Frederick K. Shannon. 

Rev. P. C. Larson, Danish state mission- 
ary for lowa, has resigned that position, 
and has accepted the unanimous call to. 
become pastor of the Memorial church 
Sioux City, which is being organized, 


4/ 


CARLTON COLLEGE at Northfield, Minn, 
broadcasts its community vesper service! 
every Sunday evening, with speakers of| 
national reputation. 


TABERNACLE CHURCH, Chicago, has rfe-| 
decorated and refurnished its building, 
and it held a rededication service, Sept. 
27. Pastor S. J. Reid was assisted in 
the program by Messrs. H. R. Baldwin, 
J. F. O’Brien, M. H. Schwartz and John 
H. Chapman. Mr. and Mrs. Chapman 
are constituent members of the church. 
Dr. Benjamin Otto preached and Prof. 
A. S. Carman offered the dedicatory 
prayer. 

Tue Baptist brotherhood of First church, 
Salem, Ore., has elected Earl A. Gregg 
president for the coming year; E. A. 
Miller, vice president; Edgar ‘Tibbits, 
secretary-treasurer, and has constituted 
seven strong working committees. 

Dr. W. W. Bustarp of Cleveland preached 
at the Baptist Temple, Charleston, W. 
Va., Sept. 27, and in the Kearse theater 
in the afternoon. ies 

Pastor LAWRENCE of the First church, 
Shawnee, Okla. announces a “singspita- 
tion” service for Sunday evenings. 

AxouT EIGHTY members of Central church, 
Bloomfield, N. J., went with Pastor 
Harry H. Upton to Peddie church to 
baptize the first group of converts to be 
so received since the organization of the 
church. ~ 

Pastor WarrEN E, Jackson of Tecum- 
seh, Mich. held a rally week with 4 
varied program provided by different 
organizations of the church. A principal 
feature was an address by Rev. Howard 
S.. Chapman, university pastor at Ann 
Arbor. | 

OrFIcers or THE Denver Baptist ministers’ 
conference are Frank E, Eden, presi- 
dent; Rutherford L. Decker, vice presi- 
dent; Walter L. Jaeger, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

THE MEN’s FoRUM of the First ehurch, 
Evanston, Ill., has arranged for a series 
of addresses by Prof. John E. Stout 0 
Northwestern university. _ 

B. F. Taser of First church, Washington, 
Pa., was licensed to preach Sept. 19. — 

DuRING THE WEEK from Sept. 27 to Oct 
4 the First church of Toledo, Ohio, de 
cated a “modern, stately and com 
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jous” educational building, this being 
ae first unit of a building which, when 
ompleted, will cost about $350,000. 


Pastor A. A. Coun of Seymour, Ind., 
ajoices in a beautiful auditorium which 
‘as been refurnished and redecorated. 


Pastor D. L. Woops of Oakmont, Pa., 
irred by the reports of a deficit in the 
hissionary treasury, took a snap collec- 
on in his little church, amounting to 
(01. 

CALVARY CHURCH, Irvin, Pa., has pur- 
aased a lot for $12,000, with a view to 
ie erection of a new building. 

LeEt’s ALL MOVE to Holyoke, Mass. The 
econd Baptist church, John C. Syca- 
lace, Ph. D., pastor, holds “church 
ght” on Thursday evenings and serves 
‘upper for 25 cents. 

‘Pastor C. L. Doyle of the First church, 
iffin, Ohio, reports that his church has 
sceived within the last year twenty-six 
Iditions by baptism and several by let- 
r, and that it is growing in numbers 
id interest. 


‘Wicuira, Kas., First church has an en- 
alment of 1590 in its Bible school. 


New PHILADELPHIA church, Ohio, J. H. 
‘eemer, pastor, has a continuous re- 
oval. It received 114 additions last year 
ad in the last three years over 300. 


Frmay, Oct. 9, the brotherhood of the 
irst church, Los Angeles, held a fine 
ieeting at which there were 100 visiting 
ien from the M. E. church and a varied 
ad spicy program. 

‘Pastor Wm. R. McNutt has begun his 
inth year at the First church, Worces- 
tr, Mass. 

Mipprevitte cHuRCcH, W. Va., celebrated 


4 centennial anniversary Sept. 13. 


| ; 
‘Durinc THE Last church year, the First 


(urch, Fairmount, W. Va., by the 
tethod of personal evangelism under the 
hhdership of Pastor W. J. Eddy, secured 
tore than 100 additions. It will try the 
sme plan again this year. 
Metyin S. HaNsEN was ordained to the 
spel ministry at Gilmore City, Iowa, 
te 25. 
Rev. T. D. Franxitn of Eldora, Iowa, 
ts moved to Norfolk, Neb., where he 
ts been called to the pastorate of the 
Irst church. 
Pastor Harry BecKMAN at Dugger, Ind., 
Ts a fine choir of boys and girls. They 
sig for all services. Ona recent Thurs- 
Cy at prayer meeting this choir had 
f-ty-two members present. 
“EDUCATIONAL SCREEN” for September 
Cries an excellent article written by 
‘v. H. F. Huse, pastor of the Dover- 
xcroft Baptist church, Maine. 
At Lake AveNur, Rocuester, N. Y., 
rs. Helen Barrett Montgomery will 
aduct a mission study class, using her 
n book, “Prayer and Missions.” 


BETHEL CHuRCH, in White Lick associa- 
in, Ind., has been running down for 
fees Revs. H; S. Morrill and W. E. 
sughton held an interesting series of 
etings which resulted in the church 
ling the former to its pastorate. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL of the First church, Terre 
Haute, Ind., now numbers 1026. 

First CHURCH Pasadena, is colonizing in 
a growing residential section where it 
has organized a branch, bought a lot, 
built the first unit of a new house at a 
cost of $20,000, which was dedicated 
Sept. 27. 

‘CoLtumBIA City, IND., Joseph Belcher, 
pastor, reopened its newly repaired base- 
ment Sept. 27, with a large attendance 
and an address by Congressman David 
Hogg of Fort Wayne. 

PAsToR CHARLES A. CARMAN of Gales- 
burg, Ill., reports an attendance of 471 
at fall rally of the Sunday school. 

Pastor W. A. Etziotr of the First 
church, Ottawa, Kan., is delivering a 
series of sermons on “Modern Ailments,” 
which are attracting large audiences. 


P#EOUGHMAN, look up! 
The lark is singing in the 
sky, 
The swallows dip above the 
rye, 
The cloud armada parades by, 
Ploughman, look up! 


Ploughman, look up! 

There’s nothing much beneath 
the sod; 

’Tis but some crumbling earth 
a clod; 

But all around you there is 

' God. 
Ploughman, look up! 
—Author Unknown. 
eel 


At First cHurcH, Lebanon, Ind., Arthur 
E. Cowley, pastor, 477 went through a 
pouring rain to the annual rally of the 
Sunday school. 


Rev. W. C. RUTHERFORD was elected mod- 
erator of Rock River, IIl., association, at 
its last meeting, and not C. C. Colby, as 
reported. 


At First cHurcu, Des Moines, a thriving 
junior auxiliary of the laymen’s club has 
been organized under the presidency of 
Frank E. Foulke, M. D. 


Pastor M. P. Boynton at Woodlawn, 
Chicago, gave the hand of fellowship to 
fifteen new members at the last com- 
munion, and had present at the com- 
munion the largest attendance, perhaps, 
in the history of the church. 

Rey. Ray Banks of Indiana is assisting 
Pastor Clarence Mitchell at Columbia 
church, Cincinnati, in a series of meet- 
ings. 

From Forest Hixts, Inprana, Pastor J. 
P. Crouch and his wife have gone to 
Louisville for work in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. Miss 
Odessa Lyons of the same church ac- 
companied them to enter the missionary 
training school. 

WALTER Cook thrust a spade into the 
ground at Hutchison, Kans., Sept. 29, as 
the initial act of construction for a new 
church to cost $100,000. Pastor Guy 
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Wimmer is not altogether unhappy over 
the achievement. 


Capt. Frank M. WELts, Leavenworth, 
Kans., has been preaching to large audi- 
ences in Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas. 
He is booking dates for evangelistic 
meetings. 

Dr. J, W. WebDELL, having closed a happy 
interim pastorate with Albany Park, 
Chicago, is visiting former parishioners 
about Marietta, Ohio. He and Mrs. 
Weddell are located near Broaddus In- 
stitute, Philippi, W. Va. where their 
daughters attend school. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL RALLY DAY at First 
church, Hollywood, Calif., featured the 


work of the local Christian center, tak- - 


ing contributions of money and other 
useful things. 


Rev. T. W. HENSHAW resigned at Lyons, 
Kan., and his church passed warm reso- 
lutions of regret. 


Dr. Perry J. STAcKHOUSE began his 
fourth year with the First church, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 4. Within that period 201 
persons have joined the church, of whom 
160 are still members, constituting a 
third of the membership. Sixty-seven of 
them have come within the last year. 

Rev, JAMEs WESLEY ESVELD began work 
with Emmanuel church, Omaha, Neb., 
Sept. 27, with a special meeting of 150 
of the members who assembled for 
prayer at 9:15 a.m. The church has an 
electrically illuminated cross on_ its 
tower. 


THE CHOIR OF THE FIRST CHURCH, Elgin, 
Ill., was invited to sing for the Metho- 
dist conference held in the city. 


Director C. CLayton Brown of Wis- 
consin is securing unusual cooperation 
in the young people’s work. The at- 
tendance of young people at the recent 
associations was in several places the 
largest in years. At Oconomowoc the 
main auditorium and Sunday-school 
room was packed, with many standing 
through the entire evening. 


| American Seating Company 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
wea church furniture factory. 
y Write for catalog and par- 

ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wat- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 
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Rev. Georce W. JoHNsoN, for six years 
pastor of the Linden Avenue church, 
Dayton, Ohio, closed his work there 
on Sunday, October 11, going imme- 
diately to the Birkett Memorial church 
of Detroit, Mich. 

THE CONTEST TO BRING the attendance at 
Sunday school at Ashland Avenue 
church, Toledo, up to an average of 500, 


has progressed so far as to reach 424, 
Sept. 20. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 1108) 


The Swedish Baptist General Confer- 
ence expects to celebrate its 75th an- 
niversary in August, 1927, and for this 
purpose is launching a campaign for a 
diamond jubilee fund of $350,000 of 
which $200,000 is for the endowment 
fund of Bethel Institute, $100,000 for 
the building fund, and $50,000 for the 
mission fund, and President Hagstrom 
has been commissioned to supervise the 
raising of this fund. 

The union of the Presbyterian, Metho- 
“dist and Congregational churches in 
Canada is both patriotic and militant. 
According to its publicity the motive 


Financial Problems 
of Churches, Colleges 
and Hospitals 
Gan be solved-Let us prove it 


The services of our skilled 
Christian Staff are available- 
Submit your problems to us 


THE HEWITT COMPANY 
Tribune Jower » Chicago 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION TOURS 
OFFER 
—absolutely first class travel and hotel accom- 
modations 
—every opportunity for sightseeing 
—unusual contacts ,with the life of the countries 
visited 
—a view of missionary work at first hand 
—a maximum of enjoyment for a minimum of 
expenditure 
Fall program includes— 
MBEXICO—starting October 12th—duration three 
weeks a 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA—sailing November 
7th—duration three months 
AROUND THE WORLD TO EGYPT AND 
PALESTINE — sailing December 12th — 
duration four and a half months 
For information, address 
Missionary Education Movement 
JOHN COBB WORLEY, Travel Secy. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 
517 Western Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles 
BEST SERMONS 


British FROM BRITAIN 
Preachers, 1925 


SIR JAMES MARCHANT (Editor) 


qs glance at this list of eminent preachers will prove the 

worth-while cha-acter of this great sermon co!lection. 

Dean Inge of St. Panl’a 

Principal L. P. Jacks, D.D. 

John Keiman, D.D. 

Norman Maclean, D,D, 

F. B. Mever, D.D. 

George H. Morrison. D.D. 

F. W. Norwood, D.D. 

James Reid, M.A. 

Leyton Richards, M.A. 

A. Maude Royden 
$1.75 


Bishop of Birmingham 
Bishop of Dutham 
James Black, D.D. 
Charles Brown, D.D. 
Dean Burroughs of Bristol 
R J. Campbeli, D.D. 
J.C. Carlile, D.D.- 
H. Tydeman Chilvers 
H. H. Farmer, M.A. 
R. C. Gillie, M.A. 
John A. Hutton, D.D. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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for the union was largely the common 
desire to save the dominion from certain 
adverse influences that seem to threaten 
it. That is, the movement is largely 
patriotic and political. Dissenting Pres- 
byterian churches to the number of 700 
are subject to keen criticism, and by 
their tactics invite and expect it. Bap- 
tists are carefully ignored. Yet the 
Christian world is observing the progress 
of the movement with interest and good 
wishes. 


Rochester Theological seminary began 
its seventy-fifth year with enthusiasm on 
Sept. 22. A larger enrolment of 
students appears upon the registrar’s 
lists than the records have displayed 
since 1907, and the late registrations 
may cause the figures to approach the 
record enrolment, which occurred in 
1901, when 106 students were in attend- 
ance. The registration this year includes 
the names of 100 students. Besides eight 
fellows and graduate students together 
with six special students, the roll in- 
cludes thirty-two seniors, twenty-nine 
in the middle class, and twenty-five in 
the junior class. 


One of the most significant signs of 
the passing of the days on the sea when 
the old chorus “drink and the devil had 
done for the rest” often fitted the situa- 
tion far too closely, is afforded by the 
statement that the largest high-powered 
passenger steamship ever to be built in 
the United States will be equipped with 
a soda fountain in place of the bar which 
has been banished from ships flying the 
American flag. The vessel is the Malolo 
which is now being built, under the 
supervision of Gibbs Brothers, Inc., for 
the Matson Navigation company at 
Cramp’s Shipyard, Philadelphia. The 
Malolo is designed for the San Francis- 
co-Honolulu run, and when put in serv- 
ice in the spring of 1927 it will make 
the round trip in four days less than the 
fastest time now made by vessels plying 
between the two ports. 


At a recent meeting of the Baptist 
ministers’ union of Chicago, the body 
was addressed by Rev. Ivan S. Prok- 
hanoff, president of the All Russian 
Evangelical union (of 4000 churches with 
2,000,000 members) and principal of the 
first Protestant theological school in 
Russia, at Leningrad, who stated that 
the greatest revival ever known on the 
continent of Europe is now operative 
throughout Russia. He compared the 
ingathering to the multitude of fishes 
that the apostles caught so that their 
nets were breaking. Orthodox churches 
are opened to the Evangelicals and 
priests confess their sins. Tartars, Jews 
and Moslems are converted. He asked 
for help, especially in prayer—that all 
Russia and all America may be saved. 
He repeated that there never has been 
such a revival on the continent of Europe 
as the revival with which God is now 
blessing Russia. 


Colgate Theological seminary has 
opened with a registration of fifty-four 
and the work of the year has begun 
auspiciously. That high grade of scholar- 
ship which has been maintained by the 
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seminary students in past years | 
evident in the report of the honor me 
of the university during 1924-25, Th 
two men who led the entire universit 
were registered in the seminary, whil 
in each of the two upper classes five ¢ 
the ten honor men were from th 
seminary. The high ranking man in th 
senior, junior and freshman classes wa 
in each case a seminary student. As th 
enrolment in the college was 754 an 
in the seminary fifty-four, the excey 
tional record of the theological studenj 
is very marked. | 


The twenty-second national conventio 
of the Anti-Saloon League of Americ 
will be held in Chicago, Nov. 5-9. Regu 
lar sessions will be held in the Chicag 
Temple, and special sessions will be 3 
the New Hotel Sherman, which is als 
convention headquarters. The Lea 
convention comes to Chicago at the in| 
vitation of the Chicago Church Federa 
tion, of which Dean Holgate of North 
western university, is president. Th 
convention program will deal with pre 
hibition legislation and temperance edt 
cation as well as with the problem ¢ 
law enforcement. Senator Wm. McKir 
ley and Congressman-at-Large H. 
Rathbone, of Illinois, Congressmen 1 
R. Crampton and Grant M. Hudson, o 
Michigan, are among those who wi 
speak on the situation at Washington. 


The Illinois State Convention’s nex 
meeting will be held October 19-22, a 
the First church, Benton, Ill. The Illi 
nois Central railroad has been declare 
the official route from Chicago. The on 
way fare, Chicago to Benton, IIL, via D 
Quoin is $10.73. From Rockford $13.81 
from Galesburg $11.11; from Peori 
$9.20; from Champaign $6.48; fror 
Bloomington $6.90; from  Springfel 
$6.69; from Decatur $5.33; from East 5 
Louis $3.24. The Central and Wester 
Passenger association grants reduce 
fare on basis of fare and one-half fo 
the round trip contingent upon ther 
being in attendance 250 persons who pu 
chased railroad tickets. Be sure and as 
the ticket agent for certificate indicatin 
the purchase of your ticket on the goin 
trip, these certificates being taken up @ 
Benton, Ill., and half fare authorized r 
turning. The rate for a lower bert 
Chicago to Du Quoin, IIL, is $3.75; uppe 
$3 and drawing room $13.50. Purchas 
your Pullman ticket to Du Quoin an 
your railroad ticket through to D 
Quoin and your railroad ticket throug 
to Benton, Ill. Those desiring sleepin 
car may use Illinois Central train lea 
ing Chicago at 12:01 a.m. daily, arrivin 
Benton at 10:53 a.m. following day < 
train leaving Chicago at 8:05 p.m. whic 
arrives Benton at 8:40 am. Day tral 
leaves Chicago at 9:00 a.m. and arriv! 
Benton at 8:58 p.m. In each case it 
necessary to change trains at Du Quot 
and all trains mentioned are daily train 
Equally good service on the retur 
Sleeping car reservations may be mat 
by application to Mr. W. G. Ferstel, di 
trict passenger agent, 208 South LaSal 
street. It is very important that y‘ 
advise him promptly so that he may 4 
range for necessary equipment. 
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Station WCOY 


erpHs is station WCOY (We Count on You), radio- 
casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, third 
floor of the Immanuel Bldg., at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Elijah Squirk, deacon of the Swank Creek Baptist 
church will tell us about their plans for Thanksgiving 
day. This is Mr. Squirk.” 

“Evenin’ friends. Tonight I allow to tell about our 


_ plans fer next Thanksgivin’ day. Grandpa Jabez Jones 


gets up in meetin’ last Sunday, his arm still in the sling 
and his face uncommon pale. He says Swank Creek ain’t 
no stingy place by any manner o’ means. He made some 
remarks about that plowin’ bee and how good everybody 
was to him. Then he says that it ’pears to him that 
there ought to be another plowin’ bee on Swank creek. 
We couldn’t think, fer our lives, of anybody who was 
behind with his work. Then grandpa took a wrinkled 
copy of THE BAPTIST out o’ his pocket an’ tells us 
about the report of the Board o’ Missionary Cooperation. 
‘He says that when sifted down, it can only mean one 
thing: Jesus has a big field still unplowed. He was a 
callin’ fer plowers more’n fer reapers jest now. Then he 
pints out the window and says crops wuz never any 
better an’ wonder’d if anybody would object to a special 
offerin’ fer missions on Thanksgivin’ day? Deacon Simon 
Flint looked oneasy an’ started to rise up but reconsidered 
an’ set still, Somebody makes a motion and Alec Grebb, 
slow as he is, seconds it, and Obed Pulverizer being the 
senior deacon fer life puts the question an’ it carries with- 
out much visible opposition. That’s how the deacons 
come to meet at the parsonage on a Monday evenin’ to 
confer with the pastor and arrange fer that special offerin’ 
fer missions. 

“Dave Oberholtzer was passin’ along an’ we asks him 
to set in, too. The pastor prays. Then we begins to edge 
up to the collection on Thanksgivin’ day. How to get at it 
So Dave gives a chuckle, an’ says, ‘Vy dat 
ees very easy. Effery body geefs a lecdle und we vill haf 


| a beeg lot. My frau she says vee must geef twenty-five 


dollar if vee haf to sell all de hen’s eggs vat been laid 
on Sontag from now till Thanksgiving time still. Und 
she says mebbe vee make some kleine wursts and coupla 
crocks extra smearcase for market. My frau says eet is 
easy to get tight-fisted mit die Herr Jesus still. But you 
can count on us Oberholtzers.’ 

“We agreed that Elder Van Squeak better preach about 
missions and giving. Then we’d sorta gather up the frag- 
ments fer the offerin’. It mebbe ain’t the best way to do 
it, but y’see this is new fer our folks. We wuz brought 
up to think if we kept our own dooryards clean, we’d be 
doin’ right smart. We didn’t want to go too hard. Most 
of the people in our church not readin’ any sort o’ papers 
like THE BAPTIST and Missions is sorta rusty on givin’ 
fer things they caint see. Out o’ sight is out o’ mind and 
heart, as you might put it. They have t’be showed. Once 
they see sufferin’ they will help. 

“Tt wuz a miserable evenin’ fer Simon Flint. He says 
he won’t oppose this offerin’ but he thinks it jest excite- 
ment due to readin’ that paper. He fidgeted around like 
he was bad bit with jiggers an’ sed something about readin’ 
the Bible more. He says these here papers is jest human 
opinions. But Obe takes him by the arm an’ says, 
‘Simon, it ain’t any more human than most preachin’, and 
prayin’, and Sunday-schooi teachin’. I’m not denyin’ that 
the editors is human but I think they’re tryin’ to follow 
the plain teachin’s of Jesus. An’ Jesus trusted a lot to 
humans like we air. Sime, yer namesake wuz certainly 
strong fer human nature; an’ Jesus never cast him out.’ 
An’ they went out arm in arm.” 

“The office boy says that every church that gets its 
members to reading THE BAPTIST will find it easier 
to get Thanksgiving offerings if they can head off the 
Simon Flints. He says some one ought to subscribe for 
the paper for Brother Flint. He would read to get talking 
points against it and then he’d get converted as Saul did 
when he was fighting against the Lord. 

“WCOY now signs off until next week. Keep your 
subscription paid in advance.. Lots of good things com- 
ing. Goodnight.” 


i 

Ine hundred were enrolled at the 
nth annual training school for Sunday 
saool teachers and workers which was 
hd this summer at Karuizawa, high in 
th mountains of Japan. The school is 
uder the auspices of the National Sun- 
dy School Association of Japan with 
‘ts special cooperation of H. E. Coie- 
mn, educational secretary and repre- 
satative of the World’s Sunday School 
aociation. The delegates came from 
alfar away as Nagasaki and Kagoshima, 
pictically 1,000 miles. 


_ The Northumberland association, Pa., 

d its 105th anniversary. with the 
Lwisburg church, of which Dr. R. M. 
Vest is pastor, also student pastor of 
Beknell university, located here. The 
mmbership is over 7,000 connected with 
sme forty churches, reporting 670 
botisms. The attendance exceeded that 
O recent years. The banquets of the 
in and women had present, respective- 
3166 and 160. At the former, A. Ray 
tty of New York was the speaker, 
i Mrs. Sams of Norristown for the 
#er.* But two days, Sept. 22-23, were 
id instead of three, as formerly. The 
men’s work, instead of taking a 
éarate day, was incorporated with the 
¢ular program, each business session 
ng shared with the women. There 
Sa wide range of addresses from an 
The & wide range of speakers. The 


ne Star fund was especially stressed. 


Cook Academy, Montour Falls, N. Y., 
opened the fifty-third year of its his- 
tory as a Baptist. school for boys with 
eighty-eight boarding students and 
ninety-six day students. Not in recent 
years has there been such a large at- 
tendance or such a promising group of 
students. Every boy is required to at- 
tend church in the community and is 
urged to attend Sunday school. The 
evening worship has been left to the 
option of the boys. This year under the 
direction of Rev. W. C. Mason, pastor 
of the local Baptist church and teacher 
of Bible in the academy, a vesper service 
is held at 6:15 each Sunday evening for 
forty-five minutes. Heretofore Bible 
has been required of freshmen and 
sophomores only and for two periods 
a week under Rev. W. C. Mason. Be- 
ginning this year Bible is taught in ad- 
dition to the classes one period a week 
to all students. The students are divided 
into four classes and are taught by Rev. 
W. C. Mason, Rev. J. A. Gardner, Prof. 
W. S. Fisher and Principal B. C. Cate 
of the Cook faculty. 


The East Orange Conference of New 
Jersey Women has just concluded its 
third annual meeting at the International 
Seminary, Sept. 23. Three years ago an 
innovation in the history of Baptist 
missionary work, today the conference 
inarks an established and vital feature 
of missionary progress throughout the 


state. Under the leadership of the state 
president, Mrs. W. H. Farmer, a delega- 
tion of sixty picked women, suggested 
by the various association leaders for 
particular interest and ability, and in 
number representing as nearly as pos- 
sible each association, met for a two 


AE OF CONTENTS 
in each of which are beautiful new Sunday 
School Songs, successful copyrights of 


other pub.ishers, the outstanding hymns 
of the church bearing on each subject. 


‘These are in MAGNIFICAT. 


Mr. Superintendent ! 


suy “ Magnificat’ for your Sunday School and your 
‘‘musical” troubles are at an end. The “ New 
Idea,”’ found only in “ Magnificat,” the “Orders of 
Worship,’”’ complete with music, the 21 departments, 
the orchestration (xr instruments), and the unequalled 
collection of Songs, Hymns, and Special Selections, 
provide a storehouse of treasures. Send for a return- 
able copy and examine it. $30.00, $35.00, $40.00, 
$45.00, according to binding. 


HALL-MACK C9., 2ist and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


= 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Beil Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tia. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 
The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Beli Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIG 


428-434 Hast Second St. Send for cataicogus | 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS— PEALS 


BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


|| Bax, 2899 


a) 
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days’ session of prayer, study and dis- 
cussion of practical plans for furthering 
the development of missions. The ex- 
penses of the conference are practically 
defrayed by the registration fee of $1, 
lunch and dinner are furnished at the 
seminary for a nominal price and 
delegates are entertained for the night 
through the hospitality of members of 
the Orange churches. 


Mary A. Baker, who wrote the well- 
known verses beginning “Master the 
tempest is raging” passed away, Sept 29, 
at the age of ninety-three in the Baptist 
Old People’s Home at Maywood, IIl, 
where she had spent the last fifteen 
years. Converted at the age of ten in 
Michigan where she was born, she had 
lived a conscientious Christian life for 
eighty-three years. She wrote a number 
of hymns besides the one for which she 
is remembered, which was_ probably 
written in 1872. Coming to Chicago in 
1873 she lived with her sister at 552 
South Leavitt street where they started 
a little Sunday school in their home, 


Messenger’s Scripture 


TEXT CALENDAR 


and new line of 


SACRED WALL 
IOTTOS 


Christian Home. nae 
Plans Endorsed By Ministers 
Ministers, church societies and classes everywhere en- 
dorseand praiseour successful plans as dignifiedmethods 
of raising money for the Church. 
Write your own publishing house today for 
plans and prices on Messenger’s 1926 Scripture Text 
Calendars and Sacred Wall Mottos. P 
MESSENGER PUSLISHING CO. 
5932-44 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


rarU,: 
For your Church, School or Society @igg40 
Sell Bylund Bros’. Assortment of Famous Candies Oo; 0? ) 

No Money in Advance --- Pay Within 30 Days <a 


Thousands of Churches, Schools and Societies have made big profits by using our plan. 
No experience is necessary. NET profit on 25 box order $10.00, p 
Prompt shipment made from New York and Chicago Stocks. 40 different items to choose 
from. Send for Catalog and Samples. When you write give name of church, school or 
poristy AN slupeschte Guirstleed.. Cahdy cache rerurned Hi nok astiskactory: 


Bylund Bros.inc- Woolworth Bld §.N.¥- 


Christian Workers Wanted 


To distribute religious literature in their 
own communities. Big pay. Experience not 


required. Spare time can be used. Write 


for special terms and territory. 


UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE 
Dept. 120, Philadelphia 


The Original Modern Language Version 


TheTwentieth CenturyNewTestament 


has noeqnal, Ask for it at any Bookseller’s, $125 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


which in 1876 became Centennial church 
of which she was a member. During 
these years she wrote Sunday-school 
notes and verses for little children for 
the publications of W. B. Blackmar. 


The Saving Sense 


When a man starts singing his own 
praises it’s pretty sure to be a solo.— 
Lake County (Ind.) Times. 


The evening lesson was from the book 
of Job and the minister had just read, 
“Vea, the light of the wicked shall be 
put out,” when immediately the church 
was in total darkness. 

“Brethren,” said the minister, with 
scarcely a moment’s pause, “in view of 
the sudden and startling fulfillment of 
this prophecy, we will spend a few 
minutes in silent prayer for the electric 
lighting company.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Father, do the 
sardines?” 

“Yes, my son!” 

“How do they get them out of the 
tins?”’—Buen Humor (Madrid), 


big fishes eat 


A news item in a local paper reads:: 
The millinery department will be on the 
second floor, and the proprietor states 
that their aim will be to always have the 
latest and last word in women’s hats at 
appalling prices. 


The Boston Transcript gives us this 
from an Ohio exchange: “The ladies of 
the dibrary had a social tea at the 
church parlor Wednesday afternoon. 
Miss Kitty Black purred.” 


Caller—“How is your master this 
morning?” 

Maid—‘Well, I’m pleased to tell you 
they’ve took an X-ray of his brain an’ 


found nothing there!”—London Opinion. 


What a laborious amount of brain 
work was saved by the little darky who, 
having listened to a long tirade against 
himself, replied: “All ’em tings you say 
I is;: you is “em.” 


The American Legion Weekly tells 
this story: ‘A social worker went to call 
upon Terrance Shea, night watchman, 
at his home. “I hope, Mr. Shea,” she 
said, “that you do not squander your 
money. I am trying to interest the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood in the new sav- 
ings bank which has just been started. 
May I ask where you deposit your 
wages?” “I’d just as soon tell ye as 
not,” replied Mr. Shea. “’Tis twenty- 
five dollars a week I make. When I’ve 
paid the rent, the provisions and the 
grocery bill an’ the milkman and bought 
what’s needed for Maggie an’ me five 
children, I deposit the rest of the money 
in barrels. Mostly, ma’am, I use sugar 
barrels. They’re bigger an’ hold more. 
But when I can’t get them I make shift 
with plain flour berrels.” 


But Christ suffers no competitors. 


THE BAP 


Editor’s Notes on the Less 
for Oct: 2 f 


PAUL IN EPHESUS : 
Lesson Text: Acts 19:23-41, ~ Golde; 
Text: 1 Tim. 6:10. | 


From Corinth Paul went to Ephes| 
and there he found trouble due to ¢ 
fact that everywhere he went his dyp 
mic gospel stirred up the opposition | 
those whose business or religion suffered, 

Gold | 

Gold is the symbol for all mater 
interests which prosper by the exploif| 
tion of men and women who cannot pr 
tect themselves and by the utilization | 
articles of commerce which may ha 
but little value. In Philippi Paul and }) 
companion got into trouble because th)! 
disturbed the ill-gotten gains of desig’ 
ing men who preyed upon the peopl! 
superstitions by means of a woman wi 
a spirit of divination. It was somethit 
or other of this kind in every city. He 
gold was represented in the person of 
certain Demetrius who made images ar 
shrines for which there was a big ma 
ket. When his business was threatent| 
by the revival which broke ont || 
Ephesus under the preaching of Pa 
and when his customers began to tu 
away from idolatry to the worship 
the true and living God, Demetrius wa 
aroused and started a counter-irritant j| 
the form of mob violence. He appeale 
to the economic interests of his era 
and to the religious prejudices of th 
people. When a man is_ sagaciot 
enough to scare folks with the fear ¢ 
losing their business and their religio| 
at the same time he can make a tr 
mendous appeal and arouse a big demor 
stration. This is exactly what Demetriu 
did. It was an old trick in the days 0 
Demetrius and it is still older today, bu 
old as it is, when used with finesse it 
a mighty weapon in the hands of me 
and corporations which know how t 
handle it. Money is a bad master. 

Gospel 

The gospel is dynamic, yes, almos 
dynamite in some places. In Athens th 
gospel fell like a dud upon the preocct 
pied lives of the people who spent thei 
time in intellectual analysis. But 1 
Ephesus the gospel started a miniatur 
revolution. The application of the 
and ethic of the gospel in the lives 
many of the Ephesians affected pra 
affairs too much to be comfortable. / 
long as the gospel is a pleasant ph 
osophy unapplied nobody bothers abot 
it; but when gods begin to be deserte 
and shrines forsaken and evil practice 
given up and a real reformation 
place in the lives of the people, the 
somebody is going to lose by it, and te 


i 


losers are never good sports. #) 
make trouble, they instigate persecuti¢ 
they slander, they do anything 2 
everything in their power without regam 
to right or reason to discredit the move 
ment which stirs the people to mor 
and spiritual revolution. It is ever 


casts down every idol. Should the 
pel be applied to society today 3 
real way the scenes of Ephesus 
be reenacted on a stupendous scale 
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| BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


THIS diagram represents Jacob’s ladder, and though it may look as though 
there were more ladders than the Biblical narrative calls for, the exigencies of 


the puzzle require that many black spaces be introduced. 


It provides an 


exercise in four-letter words, and in words of very few other lengths. 


meee 
| | | 


— 


i) rs) 
lial aside 


(8) 
; a) 


nls 
; re 
ras 
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HORIZONTAL 


he father of the prophetess Anna (Luke 
(36) 

irds of reputed wisdom (Lev. 11:17) 

/ common Hebrew prefix 

/ direction of the compass 

, trip 

onkeys brought in with ivory and pea- 
\cks (I Kings 10:22) 

/ is (contraction) 

| wicked king of Judah who worshipped 
‘olech (II Kings 23:12) 

astern continent 

affix meaning comparative degree 

royal city of the Canaanities (Josh. 12:14) 


There Jesus turned the water into wine 
nswer (abbr.) 

oetic interjection in Psalms 

he valley of bitterness (Matt. 5:22) 
ntithesis of ‘‘this’’ 


That one walks upon 
Hebrew measure of capacity 

‘0 breathe quickly, as a runner does 

ne who tells an untruth 

ike 

hief of Saul’s herdsmen (I Sam_ 22:9) 
ihe use of the ears 

‘egative 

| Small pond of water 

‘nimal made to bear the sins of the people 
00k by a minor prophet (abbr.) 

‘ body of mounted soldiers 

fhe father of Saul 

fhe son of Judas (Matt. 1:3) 

elong to us 

ld English form of ‘do’ 


(second person 


ourth of the kings of Midian (Num. 31:8) 
arket 

‘inged creature 

idefinite article 


ga 
aa i 


| 


silat 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (27) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern. 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


The horizontal and vertical 
The first letter of each word is 


When 


57—One of the descendants of Benjamin (Gen. 
46:21) 

58—The boss of a shield (Job 15:26) 

59—Call to attention 

60—A descendent of Gershom (I Chr. 6:21) 

61—King who married Jezebel 

62—One of the capital cities of Bashan (Deut. 
1:4) 

VERTICAL 


1—Belonging to the brother of Andrew 
2—Growth on the head 

3—Beast of burden 

4—New Testament (abbr ) 


5—A musician in the time of David (I Chr. 
LSet 7) 
6—Burden 


7—Alternative 

8—A city in Crete (Acts 27:8) 

9—To draw and twist into threads 

10—Inasmuch 

13—The country in which Job lived 

15—Each (abbr.) 

17—An Asherite (I Chr. 7:39) 

18—A priest, descendent of Harim (Neh, 12:15) 

19—Upright piece of wood 

21—Member of a nomadic desert race 

22—Every one 

23—A bloodsucking fly (Matt. 23:24) 

24—-A town on the border of Dan (Josh. 19:43) 

25—Thrown 

26—Ancestor of Hushim (I Chr. 7:12) 

28—Belonging to a son of Gad (Gen. 46:16) 

29—Pealed 

30—Shed in sorrow 

32—-Father of Eliasaph (Num. 3:24) 

33—Authoritative command 

34—The stag 

35—The raised stern of a vessel 

36—Older sister of Rachel 

37—A portion of Syria which formed an in- 
dependent kingdom (I Sam. 14:47) 

39-—HEntrance 

40—Landlord 

41—A precious ointment or spice 

42—To cause liquid to flow in a stream 

43—Summary of subject matter 

44—Difficult 
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46—Circular in shape 

47—Third son of Esau (Gen. 36:5) 
48—A valley or brook (Num, 21:12) 
50—A son of Mahol (I Chr_ 2:6) 
51—Where bees congregate 

52—A city lying east of Bethel (Josh. 7:2) 
63—Myself 

54—College degree 

55—King of Hamath (II Sam, 8:9) 
57—Proceed 

58—Take note 

59—That man 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (27 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 


Societies Are: 


_American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev, P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


For Second-Theological Books 


Write to Schulte’s Book Store. Over 100,- 
000 Volumes Classified by Subject in Stock, 

New Catalogue of 3,000 items of Commene 
taries, Homiletics, Church History, Philoso- 
phy, Psychology, etc. Free upon request. 


80 & 82 4th Ave, 
Schulte’s Book Store New York City 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


Board of Missionary 


Cooperation 


The purpose of this Board is to pro- 
mote and obtain support for every de- 
nominational activity, as provided in 
the united program of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 


information 


Literature or special 
concerning any phase of the work will 
be promptly furnished on request. 

W. H. BOWLER 


Executive Secretary 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Partnership Opportunities 


The 800 missionaries of The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society are to be found in 
nearly every State in the Union, and in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, Nicaragua, E! Salvador, 
Haiti and Jamaica, They serve as mission- 
ary pastors, teachers, colporter-missionaries, 
chapel-car and auto chapel-car directors, 
evangelists and Christian center workers. 

In the making of your will and in the 
purchase of annuity agreements you may 
have a share in the home mission tasks of 
your denomination. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-sixth St., New York City 
VTYhe American Baptist Home Mission Society 


SES IE SEES EE PE ET ILD PLOT LOE LTR PET IOC PETE EE IE EE TE 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 
Address all communications to 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Last year 19,956 converts were baptized on 
mission fields in the non-Christian world. 
This is the largest total ever reported in a 
single year in the history of the Society. 
When you make a will be sure that the full 
corporate name of the Society is used. Cor- 
respondence concerning gifts on the Annuity 
Plan with income ranging from 4 to 9% 
should be addressed to the Home Secretary. 
Cc. E. Milliken, President 

Frederick L. Anderson, Ch’rm’n of the Board 
James H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary 
Joseph C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 

P. H. J. Lerrigo, Home Secretary 

William B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer 


AN ANNUITY 
Written by 
The Board of Education 
of 
The Northern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 


will assure you an tncome for life at the 
rate and terms agreed upon by all the 
Boards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 


to secure their education during all the 
coming years. 


For information on this and all educational 
subjects, addreas, 

FRANK W. PADELFORD, Secretary 
New York City 


276 Fifth Ave., 


News Notes 


Miss Vivian Saylor, who started the 
school at San Salvador, San Salvador, 
known as the Colegio Bautista, has re- 
turned to the United States for study 
at the University of Chicago.- Miss 
Marion Johnson, missionary at San Sal- 
vador, accompanied her for three 
months’ furlough. 


A new pageant which is the sequel to 
“The Planting of the Tree” has arrived. 
Mrs. Barrett has just completed the 
“Golden Opportunity’ which is related 
to the projects showing where the 
money is to be spent. This pageant will, 
no doubt, be used for state and associa- 
tion meetings with success this fall. 
Copies may be secured at the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The board of managers of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication society, some- 
what anticipating profits in its business 
department this year, has authorized a 
gift of $15,000 to the Lone Star fund of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
society and the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission society—$10,000 to 
be assigned to the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, and $5,000 to 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission society. 


Dr. George A. Huntley, formerly of 
China, has completed a year of service 
in connection with the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation. During the twelve 
months he has delivered 252 addresses 
as follows: South Dakota, 4; Minnesota, 
19; Michigan, 29; Colorado, 17; Wash- 
ington, 13; Iowa, 7; Illinois, 26; Ne- 
braska, 1; Indiana, 16; Pennsylvania, 5; 
Virginia, 1; Connecticut, 9; Massachus- 
sets, 3; New York, 36; Rhode Island, 4; 
and Wisconsin, 62. 


At the September meeting of the 
board of managers of the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit board sixty-eight 
new applications were received for mem- 
bership in the Retiring Pension plan. At 
the same time thirty-four applications 
for beneficiary grants were approved. 
New members of the board elected by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Seattle, were Mr. H. Theodore Sorg of 
Newark, Ni ‘and (Mr. .Georgeme WW 
Bovenizer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


From Wyoming comes the cheering 
news that nearly every church in the 
state at present has received more or 
less regularly the services of either a 
pastor or a general worker during the 
past year. While the Home Mission 
society has not been able to grant 
Wyoming an increased amount of money 
for general work, by careful planning 
and cooperative arrangements the mis- 
sionary pastors individually care for one 
or more outstations in addition to their 
regular work. Some of the churches 
are developing among their laymen gos- 
pel teams that assist the pastors in car- 
ing for the religious life of destitute 
communities and are carrying on with- 
out expense to the denomination a fine 
type of missionary work. 
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Folks, Facts and Opmion © -— . 


The “Baltimore Sun” notes that type- 
writing among Japanese girls is growing 
increasingly popular and the schools 
there are turning out typists rapidly to 
aid the work of transforming Japanese 
business from the old to the new way. 
In the typewriting department of one of 
the schools the examinations developed 
a speed of forty-three words a minute 
in a ten-minute test. Fifty-four words 
were typed per minute in a test of only 
three minutes. 

The magnitude of the missionary, so- 
cial, educational and benevolent work 
of the United Church of Canada at home 
and abroad is indicated by the fact that 
a revenue of four million dollars is re- 
quired to meet the needs of the current 
financial year ending March 30, 1926. 
The fund, which is to be raised by a 
special appeal this fall, is to be known as 
the “United Church Maintenance and 
Extension Fund,” and will cover the en- 
tire work of the three churches which 
have entered the union. 

The stewardship committee of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation is to 
conduct an essay contest for young peo- 
ple to begin Nov. 1, and end March 31, 
1926. Substantial money prizes are of- 
fered for the first, second and third best 
essays in each of the four classes. All 
Baptist young people between the ages 
of nine and twenty-five, and living in 
Northern Baptist Convention territory, 
are eligible. Send for information to 
the stewardship committee, Board of 
Missionary Cooperation, 276 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The Baptist Observer is aggrieved at the 
report of the committee on research of 
the Federal Council of Churches on pro- 
hibition. It is of the opinion that the 
“fool stunt” will damage the cause of 
prohibition, and will play into the hands 
of the enemies of prohibition, even “if 
it does not: altogether defeat the cause 
of prohibition.” That is one view. 
Other exchanges also committed to the 
cause of prohibition take the view that 
an impartial view of the facts such as 
the report presents will help the cause of 
prohibition. Events will determine 
which is the correct view. 

Ninety-six persons, members of mis- 
sionary boards representing thirty-seven 
different boards and societies, met un- 


officially in New York Oct. 2-3 to con- 


sider the situation in China. The resolu- 
tions request a revision of existing 
treaties in accordance with the principles 
agreed upon at the Washington confer- 
ence, the abolition of extra-territoriality, 
that no special privileges for missionaries 
Or missionary work be imposed upon 
China by any new treaties, that the Chi- 
nese government define by law the rights 
and privileges of missionaries, and that 
the principle of religious liberty be recip- 
rocally recognized in all future relation- 
ships between China and other nations. 


“Every child has the right to fresh air, 
sunshine, and open space to play in. He 
must have these in sufficient amounts, in 
order to live a healthy childhood,” says 
Health Commissioner Bundesen of Chi- 
cago. “Given a good physical heritage, 
a child must also have a good environ- 
ment to escape the ailments and hazards 
of childhood, and to store up resistance 
against disease. To the child who is 
handicapped physically, fresh air and 
sunshine are especially essential toward 
the upbuilding of health.” 

The outstanding religious event of 
1925 in the missionary life of South 
America was the international missionary 
congress that met in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, in April. This congress drew 
together North Americans and represen- 
tatives from all the South American re- 
publics. It did much to establish: (1) The 
presence in this southern continent of a 
virile evangelical church moving more 


rapidly towards self-direction and self- 


determination than could have seemed 
possible a few years ago. And that in 
the evangelical church the tides of 
Christly devotion and missionary zeal 
run deep and strong; (2) that there is a 
considerable body of educated men, some 
in the foremost lines of public service in 
the various republics, who sympathize 
deeply with the evangelicals, recognizing 
in them the passion for spiritual freedom 
from suffocating ritual and mere formal 
prescription, and not a little moved by 
the vivid religious experiences to which 
the evangelicals give open witness. 
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Dr. George Matheson’s book “ 
unto Day” has recently been printe 
braille for the use of the blind 
is now available in the various libra 
handling such literature and can 
secured without charge. This piec 
service was effected by the joint 
mittee on religious privileges for 
blind of the Home Missions Council 
the Council of Women for Home ] 
sions, 156 Fifth Awenue, New Yo 
City. This is of special significane 
George Matheson himself was blind 
many years. . 

The chamber of commerce of aml 
and the:French chambers of commer 
which represent 140 business organi 
tions, have adopted resolutions ur 
the French government to transfer 1 
government-owned telephone syste 
France to private enterprise. Pres 
sociations. declare that this moveme 
in favor of private ownership has fot 
support among trade — associatio: 
throughout France.. The reasons giv 
for the proposed change are that fl 
government in dealing with its empl 
and in its ‘relation with the public h 
failed to attain the standard set by 
terprise under private managem 
That is, inefficient and unecono 
operation will fail under public and 
vate ownership alike. 

Perhaps never in the history of 
denomination has there been so much | 
building going on as now. Among 1 
enterprises now in progress and hit 
to unrecorded in THe BAptist are the 
At Rochester, N. Y., the Second chur 
is completing a combination church 
office building representing a total v 
of three million dollars. At Mi 
Fla., the First church is about to 
ceed with the erection of a buil 
whose total cost will go beyond a m 
lion dollars. The building will be p 
devoted to business. At Jacksonvil 
the First church is planning some 
similar. The First church at Ashevil 
N. C., is about to erect a highly e 
sive building. The First church of 
mond, Va., is planning for the ere 
of a costly building on a new lot. 


The ceremony of laying the corn 
stone of the Albert Merritt Billings ! 
pital at the University of Chicago, 
Oct. 2, drew a large number of far 
medical men, university officials and | 
pital authorities. President Max Mas 
presided and Dr. Henry Asbury C 
tian, of the Peter Bent Brigham hos 
of Boston, who is professor in the m 
cal school of Harvard university, 
livered a notable address on “SO 
Problems of Medical Investigation 
Education.” The corner stone was 
by Dr. Frank Billings, nephew of the | 
prominent Chicagoan in whose memory 
the hospital is being erected. Secr 
J. Spencer Dickerson, of the unive rs 
board of trustees, made 2) stateme 
the contents of the stone. 
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fary Mann’s Mothers’ meetings in 
iaha, Neb., are building an. unusual 
sutation for themselves. Recently 
y paid $50 toward the expense of the 
iry Mann vacation school and pledged 
i0 for the golden anniversary of the 
»man’s Home Mission Society. 


‘he Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 
fiety is called upon to provide for the 
uporary care of a large number of 
ants. In some instances the mother 
_ died or is in the hospital and the 
Bier can pay for the child’s care. In 
my other instances the society as- 
nes ‘the full financial responsibility. 
meet this immediate need the society 
sseeking private families where chil- 
in under two years of age may be 
‘ced at board. Any person who is in 
sosition to board these little children 
der reasonable rates and conditions 
1 communicate with the Illinois Chil- 
in’s Home and Aid Society, 308 N. 
Ichigan Ave. Chicago. 


Mr. John R. Sampey, professor of Old 
;tament interpretation at the Southern 
dtist Theological Seminary for the 
. forty years, was honored in a unique 
"bration Sunday, Sept. 27, at Forks of 
shorn Baptist church, Duckers, Ky. 
was primarily a celebration of Doctor 
snpey’s forty years as an ordained 
mister, but happened on his sixty- 
cond birthday. Doctor Sampey was 
yained on his twenty-second birthday 
“the Forks of Elkhorn church and 
ice that time has been pastor of the 
lirch twenty-two of the forty years. 
A. T. Robertson, Doctor Sampey, 
Rv. Thomas A. Johnson and Mr. W. A. 
i-mer were speakers. The ladies served 
ypical “blue grass” dinner. A purse 
/$200 in gold was presented Doctor 
Smpey and he received an additional 
Bin a birthday cake. Six persons 
ye present who attended the ordina- 
ia forty years ago. 


ev. William A. Phillips tells about 
teen of the pupils in the school at 
jisanggiri, Assam, who wanted to be 
Mtized: “I told them I thought it 
cht be better to wait a while and later 
cto Rongbinggiri to be accepted by 
bt church and.on the next visit they 
tld receive baptism. I did not want 
Dake too readily children in a village 
bre parents and everything but the 
tool are non-Christian. They were not 
be daunted. On my way back to 
tagbinggiri the next day, I stopped at 
rang Boldakgitim where I was to 
pod the night. While baptizing some 
eple at this village, Tokang with these 
iteen candidates for baptism passed me 
their way to Rongbinggiri to ask the 
irch to accept them for baptism. So 
h next day when I arrived at Rong- 
Mzgiri they were all waiting for me to 
atize them, having been accepted by 
1 church on the evening before. They 
é@ come a day’s journey over a very 
beh, steep, hilly, rocky jungle road and 
@iped out over night in order to be 
tized. I was told that several parents 
1 he village are seriously thinking of 
coming Christians in the near future.” 


On Friday evening, Oct. 2, at the 
home of Mrs. Strong of Sibley Place, 
Rochester, N. Y., Miss Margaret Lois 
Benninghoff of Tokio, Japan, was united 
in marriage to Arthur Howard McCol- 
lum, Lieutenant J. G. of the United 
States navy. The wedding ceremony was 
performed by Rev. Donald Bruce Mc- 
Queen, assisted by Dr. Charles B. Tenny 
of Tokio, in the presence of twenty 
personal friends of the bride and groom. 
The bride is the daughter of Dr. and 
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Mrs. H. B. Benninghoff, representatives 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
society at Waseda university, Tokio. She 
is also a graduate of the University of 
Rochester, class of 1923, and for the last 
two years has been a teacher in the 
American school, Tokio. Lieut. Mc- 
Collum is a son of Dr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Collum, formerly missionaries in Japan, 
and is a graduate of Anapolis Naval 
academy and has been connected with 
the diplomatic service in Japan. 


VictorMurdock,thegreattravel 


writer, SAYS: 
“If this novel fail of extraordinary popularity, 
it will be only because its astonishing incidents 


and characters will seem incredible to its West- 
ern critics. Those who know China know they 


are true!”’ 


THE LAUGHING BUDDHA 


A TALE OF LOVE AND ADVENTURE IN WESTERN CHINA 
By JAMES LIVINGSTONE STEWART [IIlustrated, $2.00 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Red Blossoms 


By Isabel Brown Rose 
of the American Marathi Mission, India 
A story of Western India. 


A story of modern missionary life in 
Sholapur. There is, too, more than a mere 
touch of romance, of human interest, of 
conflict twixt love and duty, and the story- 
form adopted by its author should com- 
mend mission work. $1.75 


e @ 
Sowing Seed in Assam 
By Ella Marie Holmes 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Missionary Life in North-East India. 
Introduction by Helen Barrett Montgom- 
ery. In the face of almost unsurmountable 
obstacles Miss Holmes rose from a factory 


girl, worked her way through seminary and 
then went out to a foreign mission station. 


é 4 Illustrated, $1.50 
Bits of China 


By Christine I. Tinling 
World’s W. C. T. U. Organizer 
Travel Sketches in the Orient. Introduc- 


tion by Anna A. rotons Pres., World’s 
and National W. C. T. U. 


A volume of Seas written experiences 
by an American woman who went about 
China with her eyes open 

Illustrated, $1.50 


The Golden Mirage 


By Merton L. Harris 

A romance of the Great South-East. 

Mr. Harris’ story is crowded with action. 
A well-sustained love interest runs through 
this story and a wealth of stirring events 
incident to life on a newly- discovered oil- 
field’ where the earth gushes out liquid 
gold. $2.00 


The Son of Nicodemus 


By Harold Agnew Johnston, Ph.D., 
D. 


A story of the Christ for Young People. 

Introduction by Francis E. Clark, D.D. 

A story marked by simple beauty and rare 
dignity. A colorful, realistic story, which 
should be read with interest, even avidity, 
not only by young folk, but older - people 
as well. Illustrated, $1.50 


Least Known America 


By A, Eugene Bartlett, D.D. 
Author of “Harbor Jim,” etc. 

A delightfully- written account of jour- 
neying through New Mexico and Arizona; 
Newfoundland, Labrador; Indies; the sel- 
dom-traversed Demerara; the Albany Wil- 
derness, and other parts of ‘‘least known 
America.” Illustrated, $2.50 


Prof. Edward A. Steiner’s New Book 


THE ETERNAL HUNGER 


Vivid Moments in Personal Experience by the Author of “On the Trail of the 
Immigrant.” 


A narrative charged with arresting and surprising incidents, some bold, 
forthright thinking, and has throbbing through it a note of genuine passion 
and not a little of the age-long tragedy and pathos which has marked the 
history of the race to which its author belongs. $1.25 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY Scr2o"tvw. wabash Ave. 
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Prohibition is not to be scrapped by 
the Federal Council of Churches. In- 
stead, it reaffirms its unequivocal ad- 
vocacy of prohibition and has appointed 
a representative committee to consider 
all of the issues raised in the report. The 
composition of this committee assures 
dependable results. The names and 
standing follow: Rev. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional church, Brooklyn, and president 
of the Federal Council of Churches; The 
Rev. John A. Marquis, general secretary 
of the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian church in the U. S. A., and 
chairman of the administrative commit- 
tee of the Federal Council of Churches; 
Rev. John M. Moore, pastor of the Marcy 
Avenue Baptist church of Brooklyn; Rev. 
Frank Mason North, secretary of the 
board of foreign missions of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church; Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, secretary of the board of foreign 
missions of the Presbyterian church; 
Pres. J. Ross Stevenson, of Princeton 
Theological seminary; Rev. Charles L. 
White, secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Home Missionary society; Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Kelly, secretary of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education and 
former president of Earlham college; 
Rev. John W. Langdale, district super- 
intendent of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Charles 
E. Burton, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Congregational 


Churches; Professor William Adams 
Brown, of Union Theological seminary, 
chairman of the research department of 
the Federal Council of the Churches; E. 
M. Bowman of New York; Miss Helen 
A. Davis, acting general secretary of the 
national board of the Y. W. C. A.; Mrs. 
John Ferguson, president of the Council 
of Women for Home Missions; and Miss 
Ella MacLaurin, executive secretary, 
Federation of Women’s Boards of For- 
eign Missions. 


At Moanza, Congo Belge, twelve con- 
verts were baptized on a recent Sunday. 
A boy in the school went to a hill town 
nearby and started an elementary school 
expecting to remain only a few days. 
Sixty pupils came, and the school sent a 
delegation of seven boys about ten years 
old to the station with a petition that 
Mabenga, their teacher, might remain 
permanently and teach them. 


Baptist young people of Hungary held 
their summer assembly in a beautiful 
camp ground near the Danube. Many of 
them from all parts of the country occu- 
pied tents. One day the attendance ran 
as high as 1200. Mr. Everett Gill, Euro- 
pean representative of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, also Mrs. Gill, were 
present, the United States flag flying over 
his tent. Such an attendance from a 
total Baptist membership in Hungary of 
11000, gave great encouragement to the 
workers. 


THE BAPTIST 


Some of the oddities of missionary 
work as experienced by Rev. S. D. 
Bawden, American Baptist missionary in 
charge of the work at Kavali, in the 
criminal settlement, are as follows: A _ 
group of men caught gambling was ~ 
brought before him. “I examined them _ 
one by one. They had a cock-and-bull — 
story about the necessity of buying some | 
more meat the next day and so having | 
to settle up their debts late Saturday — 
night, after hours, and they had bolted — 
and riveted that story up so tight that I | 
could not shake it. But I wish you could | 
have seen the faces of one or two of them | 
when I asked them if they really believed 
that I was fool enough to believe that 
they were playing with stones in a meat ~ 
debt. However, in their effort to elimi- | 
nate any question of gambling, which | 
was what they expected me to punish | 
them for, they tied themselves up tight | 
by their own admission to the fact that 
they had deliberately left their own 
houses after hours. Since only Mr, | 
Davis had seen them playing, and he 
was not well enough acquainted with | 
their language to make it certain that | 
they were gambling, I told them that it 
was not proved, so I would not punish | 
them for that, but I would give four of | 
them fifteen days each in the guard house | 
for being absent from their houses after | 
hours. <A fifth, thirty days guard house 
for calling them away. A sixth, thirty | 

(Continued on page 1164) 
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Nieresabountherbederal Council and Prohibition 


\HE use which the wet newspapers of the country 
- have made of the report on prohibition recently 
cued by the Research Department of the Federal 
“uncil of Churches of Christ in America is a sig- 
icant illustration of the devil quoting Scripture for 
1 own ends. For days after the report was made 
)blic certain great dailies announced under flaring 
uidlines the complete failure of prohibition, giving as 
hir authority for their statements the report to which 
“erence has already been made. Not having access 
¢the report and being wholly dependent upon news- 
er publicity for their information, a large number 
)people have concluded that prohibition is in a des- 
ate situation. 

an the meantime the Board of Temperance of the 
\sthodist Episcopal church with headquarters in 
Vashington, D. C., comes out with a rejoinder to the 
vort of the Federal Council announcing in the open- 
1 paragraph that “nothing else in many a day has 
“used the dry forces of the nation greater dismay or 
1: wet forces greater glee than the report of the Fed- 
il Council on the social consequences of prohibition.” 
le Board of Temperance then proceeds to show that 
1 report contains practically nothing new, for all the 
rterial found in the report favorable to prohibition 
13 been used over and over again by dry organizations 
uprohibition propaganda. It is not the content of the 
‘dort to which the Board of Temperance makes objec- 
in but the evident disposition on the part of the one 
NO prepared the report to decry the propaganda of 
“aperance organizations. Urged by this disposition, 
il; author of the report has frequently minimized the 
pod effects of prohibition while his criticism of pro- 
Vition is of such a nature as to be seized upon quickly 
>, wet newspaper men for their own ends. This is 
ributed to inexperience in handling dry propaganda. 
Ed the author of the report taken into his confidence 
i: experienced prohibition propagandist, the document 
Wuld have been modified and might have appeared as 
iexcellent compilation of prohibition facts and argu- 
mnt. 

Che Board of Temperance then proceeds to point 
%- some faulty comparisons as shown in the report 
the Federal Council. Instead of making it appear 


: 
: 
: 


that present conditions indicate a net loss because of 
prohibition, the facts, when taken for the whole period, 
simply indicate that all the favorable results of the first 
year of prohibition have not been conserved. It is 
pointed out that the author of the report fails to stress 
the fact that there has been a distinct reaction in favor 
of prohibition during the past year and that the country 
is now on the way to the favorable conditions of 1920. 
The Board of Temperance deplores the sweeping de- 
ductions in the report made from insufficient data. The 
evidence upon which the report is based would be 
thrown out of court because the names of correspon- 
dents giving information are not revealed and their im- 
portance is unknown. This is especially true of the 
inference that drinking among young people has in- 
creased under prohibition. The author of the report got 
his data on this subject from a few social workers 
while he overlooked a mass of evidence to the contrary 
which he might have secured from the Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation of Massachusetts and the Inter- 
collegiate Prohibition association. 

But the most glaring failure of the report to state 
the exact facts is found in its deductions with regard to 
the increase of crime under prohibition. There is a 
general belief that crime has increased in recent years. 
The court records, however, show that crime has de- 
creased during the years of prohibition. Spectacular 
crime in the form of banditry, bank robbery and other 
crimes of violence have increased; but much of this 
has no remote connection with prohibition. If arrests 
for every offense are counted, then traffic law violations 
would run high, but most traffic law violations are in 
no way related to prohibition unless it be that pro- 
hibition prosperity has enabled more people to own 
automobiles. The report does not mention the jails 
that are actually closed because of prohibition. No 
living man is competent to size up the situation in this 
country so far as crime and its causes are concerned. 

In the above paragraphs we have tried to give a true 
resumé of the comment of the Board of Temperance 
of the Methodist Episcopal church on the report on 
prohibition issued by the Research and Education De- 
partment of the Federal Council of Churches. Two 
weeks ago we gave a resumé of the report itself in our 


leading editorial. We are now prepared to state our 
cwn views with regard to prohibition. We believe that 
the present social experiment of national prohibition 
under constitutional provision and legal enactment in 
the United States is fully justified by the will of the 
people, by the necessities of the situation and by the 
results of the experiment. But what was written into 
the constitution of the United States by the free action 
of sovereign states, can be rescinded if the mind of a 
sufficient majority of the voters can be changed in favor 
of regulation as against prohibition. It is evident that 
organized effort with plenty of money behind it is con- 
stantly being made to discredit prohibition. Politics 
with all its machinery is deeply involved in this effort. 
The failure fully to enforce the Volstead act and the 
habit in many localities of permitting the law to be 
violated with impunity is proof of the insidious in- 
fluence of politics. The venality of men intrusted with 
the high responsibility of enforcing the law also plays 
a large part in discrediting prohibition. The fact must 
be kept in mind that prohibition as a method of control 
always intensifies the impulse on the part of human na- 
ture to break over the barriers. These things taken in 
connection with the fact that America, the one great 
nation of the world trying out the experiment of pro- 
hibition, is unceasingly subject to the wet psychosis of 
other nations, make it all the more necessary for us to 
foster the high ideal involved in the present experiment 
and to do everything in our power by education, by 
enforcement of law and by administration of justice 
to lift prohibition above the level of social experiment 
to the plane of assured success and permanent policy. 


Stepping on the Gas 

T IS interesting to get the reactions of a great Scottish 

scholar about America after a brief visit to this country. 
In a recent number of the British Weekly Dr. James 
Moffat, famous for his translation of the whole Bible into 
modern English, gives his impressions concerning various 
things which crossed his path as he went from Massa- 
chusetts to Texas and back last spring. For American 
modes of travel and genuine hospitality, Doctor Moffat 
has only words of highest praise. But with true Scotch 
caution and conscience he is not so sure about the wisdom 
of trying to make a whole nation dry by legislation even 
when that legislation is written into the constitution and 
backed up by statutory law. 

We were especially interested in what Doctor Moffat 
had to say about American ministers: “Ministers have 
few studies, and their libraries are distressingly thin. But 
they all seem to have motor cars.” Continuing he says: 
“While I heard no sermons, I listened to plenty of laments 
from serious people about the lack of sermons that teach 
definite Christianity. Yet the people are partly to blame, 
for they expect their ministers to do all sorts of soctal 
work, and the result is that they have little time for study.” 
Evidently our distinguished visitor believes that where 
motor cars are thick sermons are likely to be thin. Are 


his observations borne out by all the facts? In justice to’ 


Doctor Moffat it ought to be said that he makes no sweep- 
ing charges of superficiality against American clergymen. 
Indeed he is careful to modify his mild criticism by saying 
that as there are so many Americas in America one dare 
not generalize. And yet his whole article leaves the im- 
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pression that American preachers are interested in nec; 
everything except the cloistered hours given to the ; 
provement of the mind and heart so necessary in x 
prophetic gospel ministry of intelligence and power. 

The automobile is blamed for nearly all modern vic; 
but this is the first time we have heard it cited as 
cause of the attenuated ministry of the gospel in Amer, 
Stepping on the gas has a tendency to make a man oblj 
ous to everything but the pleasure of rolling along } 
boulevard or the highway on air. Now and then hee 
comes conscious of the traffic cop who lurks in the 44 
street to catch the speedster, and the auto-suggestion 1) 
disturb his pleasure for the moment as he slows doy 
but with a clear road ahead he is off again with his 19 
on the accelerator and his mind on nothing in partieut 
Under these circumstances the motor car is not = | 
to study. A minister who spends much time in his 1 
cannot spend much time with his books. Doctor Moi 
may be right. We must bear in mind, however, that Le 
tor Moffat is a scholar, and only a comparatively st) 
number of pastors are scholars. When we speak of schor 
ship in this connection, we mean that wide and nar 
knowledge gained by going to original sources which 1 
like Doctor Moffat represent. The average pastor i; 
general practitioner while the scholar is a specialist. 1 
the general practice of medicine a motor car is an absol 
necessity, but the specialist is not so dependent on atito1) 
bile locomotion. So it is with the pastor and the schor 

None the less, the indirect rebuke of American past* 
administered by this charming Scotchman is well taki 
Many of us are somewhat like the young lady who saici 
her lover who owned a car and nothing else, “I could i 
live in a car.” “Well,” replied the young fellow, “if >t 
marry me you'll have to.” A car is a good servant | 
a bad master. By means of the automobile the ability’ 
the average pastor has been greatly increased. But 
tendency is to abuse the privilege by going so much th 
the study is deserted, the schedule of time given to 
itary preparation disarranged and the books that ought' 
be read and digested left unopened. Thin libraries i¢ 
superficial sermons are the sure result of too many vi: 
to the filling station. 


The Parable of the Milk Ticket — 
Oe years ago when under the stress of financial pe! 
clearing house checks were used instead of currer/ 

an old German wanted to draw his money out of the bas 
The cashier tried to explain to him that clearing ho} 
checks were just as good as money. Taking one of | 
checks in his hand and looking it over the old man si! 
“T see, I see, ven mine baby vakes up in te night and ai} 
for meelk, I shall ust gif te baby a meelk ticket.” 1! 
Bible is a milk ticket. How many people are trying’ 
feed themselves with the ticket, only God knows. 1! 
milk ticket is a means to the end of getting milk. 1! 
Jews searched the scriptures thinking that immortality 
like a charm in the sacred words, but Jesus told them t} 
they were chewing the milk ticket and failing to use | 
ticket to get the milk. We take second place to nobody! 
our reverence for the sacred scriptures and in our be. 
in the integrity, inspiration and authority of the Bit 
but we maintain that the Bible must help us to get! 
Christ and to God through Christ by an actual spirit} 
experience or it remains as powerless as an unused 
ticket. a 
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\s VOICES SPEAK THE 
JIE WORD FOR CHINA 


ince the present agitation arose in China time enough 
elapsed to permit the assembling of reliable informa- 
i1 and responsible opinion. American missionaries and 
jer disinterested observers resident in China, mission- 
i societies in America and conferences of influential 
\ericans have expressed themselves with great delibera- 
ul, carefulness and clearness. There is but one voice 
ing them, and it confirms the Chinese plea in affirming 
n: extra-territoriality, foreign control of Chinese tariffs 
1 all foreign military occupation of Chinese territory 
ast be given up. The process of relinquishment may 
elire a reasonable time, but China must be satisfied 
nt it is undertaken in good faith and that there will be 
«unnecessary delay. A proposal to wait until China 
« a government satisfactory to her exploiters merely 
cs fuel to fire. By this time there ought to be no doubt 
so the course proper for the government of the United 
ties. Does anybody know what our own government 
;oing to do? 

FAT ARE YOU GOING TO 

(WITH ARMISTICE DAY? 

ne victory over a rampant militarism has been achieved 
this country... By the grace of President Coolidge, 
vaistice day is not, to be desecrated by drums and the 
osestep. Thus the people are free to make this day a 
aday of peace. An'effort is making to enlist the 
arches to this end.. They assert for themselves the 
rtige of moral leadership. They have the power by 
umere exertion of moral influence, to decree peace or 
%. If they do not consent, this nation will not engage 
iwar. They cannot escape the responsibility of their 
tion. If another war comes, it will come by their 
sent. Their refusal, given clear and timely expression, 
mild break the arm of a truculent imperialism, would 
il a thrill of hope through all nations and would clear 
road for the world’s peace. Now is the opportune 
t for the churches to find.a way to give some practical 
«ning to the earnest words of Jesus: “Blessed are the 
sxemakers.” ‘‘Pious wishes achieve nothing.” 

HS PLEA OF COINCIDENCES 

‘ ENTERTAIN NINCOMPOOPS 

Then Japanese agitation over the exclusion act was 
i the American naval maneuvers were staged in the 
afic. They had no relation to the existing crisis, we 
€ told, and the connection between it and them was a 
Ke coincidence. All polite persons were supposed to 
“(pt the explanation. Now the Turks are restless, and 
«British are holding naval maneuvers in the Mediter- 
van. Why are they doing so? Why, of course, as 
2 be ascertained by official publicity, here is another 
> coincidence having no hostile significance whatever. 
the official explainers in either case wish to be known 
Solts too stupid to perceive the effect of such “coincid- 
us?” Or is it still the duty of everybody politely to 
ens questions that may “embarrass the govern- 
let? : 
' MERICA, RELIGION 
REE, IF ORTHODOX 
Ye may acknowledge indebtedness to The American 
lccury for a thoughtful and not excessively satirical 
tle on religious liberty in the United States. Whether 
"nation is secular or sectarian has never yet been 
ely and decisively settled. It has never fully succeeded 
| teering between these positions. In law and in the 
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~ The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGuire 


thought of the people, have all citizens, without regard 
to their religious belief or practice, full equality? Such 
equality was more than the primitive Christians could hope 
for; it was all the early Baptists asked. But Catholics 
and the Protestant state churches never could concede it. 
Latterly, a large number of Baptists have gone over to the 
Protestant position. Liberty is of course a relative term, 
but its index is equality. That is a free country in which 
all citizens are equally free to hold, practice and propagate 
their religious belief. There is serious doubt whether the 
American people accept that principle. 


THE FRENCH DEBT BECOMES 
MORE AND MORE PERPLEXING 


Caillaux has come and gone, with notice that the United 
States will accept nothing less than full payment of the 
whole $4,200,000,000, plus a little interest. These terms 
from a strict business point of view are light. But that 
is not all. France needs credit, because she must borrow. 
Our insistence may break her credit, prevent her bor- 
rowing and force her into bankruptcy. The French people 
believe that they are morally justified in evading payment 
as far as possible, and they intend to do so. Conceivably 
they might come to the conclusion that the shortest road 
to solvency lies through bankruptcy and repudiation. In 
that case, the United States may prepare, with whatever 
grace, to stand the loss. In any case we are on the point 
of losing something that for more than a century has been 
to America a beautiful and precious treasure, namely, the 
love of the French people. 


SET A ROGUE TO 
CATCH GUDGEONS 


Perhaps the origin of the scare in the United States 
about communism in Mexico has come to light in the 
sensational story of Doctor Nosovitsky, now running in 
the Sunday papers. This story exemplifies once more the 
duplicity and iniquity of the whole spy system. Mr. A 
wants to find out or to invent something to the discredit 
of Mr. B. He hires a detective, otherwise a spy, to work 
the matter up. Mr. B has the same amiable purpose 
towards Mr. A, and pursues the same plan. A really 
artistic spy may secure employment and pay from each to 
spy upon the other at the same time. The same arrange- 
ment may operate between employers and employes, or 
between diplomatically friendly governments. In such 
cases the game becomes positively interesting, if one does 
not become squeamish about the nastiness of it. Whoever 
may be caught, a rogue is required for the job. 


OUR ALMOST FORGOTTEN KAISER 
SEES A BEVY OF YELLOW SPOOKS 


“International capitalism, a foe as dangerous as inter- 
national bolshevism and working on parallel lines, seems 
to blind the statesmen of the world to the fact that white 
civilization is itself in jeopardy.” It is the voice of one 
William Hohenzollern. We remember him dimly. Also 
we remember that as long as he had imperial power he 
was preeminent in conduct tending to irritate the people 
of the tinted races. What is the peril that haunts his 
dreams? It is the rise among Asiatic peoples of a move- 
ment whose slogan is, “Asia for the Asiatics.” But in a 
civilization in which it is appropriate to boast of America 
for Americans, Australia for Australians, and whatever is 
within reach for British, French and Italians, why should 
not Asia be for Asiatics and Africa for Africans? The 
alternative proposed by him seems to be Asia for the 
whites, and precisely that proposal is raising the spooks 
that trouble him. 
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Stop! Look! Listen! —Danger Points in the Ministry 


The stewardship of God’s truth is the one function of God’s prophet. i 
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THE BAPTII 
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By PHILIP WENDELL CRANNELL | 


HIS article is not so easy to write as if written for 

ministers alone. To point out ministerial dangers “for 
all the world to see’ is dangerously like pointing out 
ministerial defects for the same wide audience. Yet it 
may be well for our people generally to see what ministers 
have to avoid, that they may congratulate them on their 
large measure of success in the avoidance. 

Every line of work has its own peculiar pitfalls and 
perils, and the ministry, being human and in an imperfect 
world, is not exempt. Some of its dangers are perennial, 
inherently incidental to the task of representing God be- 
fore men and men before God, incidental also to the un- 
varying elements in humanity’s nature and needs. Form 
and clothing change, but their essence persists. Others 
are born of the particular and peculiar age; and every age 
is peculiar—some more than others. Men, women, (and 
ministers) are individually just the same as always, but 
the conditions—how almost incredibly different! Rail- 
road, steamship, telegraph, telephone, radio, movies, auto- 
mobiles, aeroplanes, airships, newspapers, modern propa- 
ganda; vast aggregations of capital for purposes good, in- 
different, and bad; the inconceivable crowding together of 
humanity in thought and fact; international relationships 
for weal or woe; modern studies of conditions, principles, 
and methods, economic, political, educational; the enor- 
mous increase of popular “education,”’so called; the growth 
of materialistic ‘“‘science,” so called; the application of the 
“scientific”? method to the materials of theology and even 
the experiences of religion, especially under the spell of 
an all-inclusive “evolution;” new ideals of the churches’ 
and the ministers’ functions, aims, procedures—all these 
have presented the minister of this second quarter of the 
twentieth century a host of fascinating new temptations 
and insidious new dangers. 

Of these, old and new, there is space to point out only 
a few. 

The A B C of Ministerial Ethics 


Being a man, the minister always has had, and always 
will have, the problem and task of maintaining high 
personal moral ideals and practices, avoidance of the sin 
which so easily besets our common humanity, and never 
more than today in the general relaxation of moral stand- 
ards. A lazy, untruthful, dishonest, selfish, unchaste min- 
ister is, a stench in the nostrils of God and man. It is 
probably harder today than ever before to walk, like 
Caesar’s wife, “above suspicion.” But we shall not here 
stress that personal soundness; it is the “A B C” of minis- 
terial ethics. 

‘“Bossism,” in every minister a potential pope, a tendency 
not sufficiently, though sometimes noisily and stressfully, 
counteracted by the existence of “lay bosses” who furnish 
the centrifugality to balance the minister’s centripetality, 
we will not speak of here, though every minister must 
relentlessly with humility and love combat it in himself. 

A danger about as threatening as ever, though probably 
not more so, is “professionalism”—the sins, pretensions, 
omissions, shallownesses, narrownesses, lifelessnesses of a 

class,” of a set of men whose lives are devoted to a 
special function, wide, high or noble, though that function 
may be. In America, at least, we probably have as little 
of the priestly or professional assumption by the minis- 
try as any age or country. What is more serious, and 


always has been, is that deadly dry rot which begins 
assail every force or power as soon as it incarnates its| 
—as it must, to be effective—in a settled practice, orp 
institution—the gradual, insidious substitution of form | 
force, of procedure for power, of ritual for reality. T; 
is no argument against institutions, but it is a migly 
warning to him who works im the institutions. In | 
olden day God had to raise up continually prophets 5 
protest against this inevitable tendency. But now th; 
are the prophets! | 
“The river Rhine, as is well known, 

Doth wash the city of Cologne; 

O tell us then, what power divine 

Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine!” | 

“If the salt hath lost its savor, wherewith shall it « 
salted?” ‘‘Professionalism”’ may show itself in p- 
functory performance of public or private duty, fri 
which the soul has fled; or in a ghastly, “teeth-outwa/ 
professional geniality, as like the real as a grin is lik: 
smile; it may move far over toward or into hypoeri 
“assuming a virtue though you have it not’’; it may beco: 
dead, unseeing routine, but fifty-two weeks in the year ¢: 
the sixteen more or less public working hours of the d/ 
it is “up to the minister” to put fifteen pounds pressié 
to the square inch—and more—of care, love, work, pray’ 
heart-throb—reality, in fact—into his performance. | 
A Deadly Danger q 

A prophet? His deadly danger is of becoming a p) 
moter, a professional pusher, a pulmotor, often, | 
moribund ecclesiasticisms. He is at the head of a gr 
factory—president, sometimes; in reality often sim) 
“chairman of the board.” The multitudinous machin} 
he has to tend drowns for him the still small voice, é 
absorbs time and energy and nerve force, so that if | 
hears anything he cannot speak it. No one today dares: 
raise—perhaps really ought to dare to raise—a sacrilegi(: 
voice against our great god, efficiency. And who so c: 
able, usually, by training, habit, “leisure,” opportunity, || 
perience, to jog the wheels, as the minister? In soll 
earnest, we must be asking more and more results fr 
our vast congeries of ecclesiastical cogs and whet 
Materially it is only right to determine that our chu 
plants shall yield in real service dividends many tin’ 
larger than now. That is only common sense. The 
tangible, impalpable, though not always inaudible, org: 
izational machinery does need constant supervision, repé) 
adjustment. But, alas, if the minister “dwindle into” | 
errand boy, a mechanician, a “liaison officer,” or a busin 
manager! His is the ear that should be awakened morn: 
by morning by the voice of God, and transmitting to | 
people; and how shall he transmit what the machint 
will not let him hear? The remedy is not less organizati 
but organization more thorough and more intelligent, » 
leasing for the higher and larger things the energies of t 
spiritual leader. Significant that at about the same sté 
in the outward voyage of Israel on national life and 
the church of God in its kingdom career, Jethro in oe 
case and the Holy Spirit in the other, suggested the div 
ion of labor and the specialization of function to fi 
leadership for its large tasks. a 
A kindred peril is that the minister, in his desire 
practicality and his revolt from ecclesiastical assumptt0) 
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ad even from “other-worldliness,” ceases to be a man 
f God and becomes a man'of the world. The principle 
f actual mingling with the people he would mold is 
yjsolutely sound; the leaven must “hob-nob” with the 
; “all things to all men” is a legitimate formula, if 
ou add another ingredient. One sympathizes entirely 
“ith the idea that the minister, in speech and in general 
itward “appearance” shall be absolutely “in the world,” 
‘ull over;” adaptable to every order, ‘‘class,” situation, 
“ithin the limits of righteousness. He is a business man, 
“means business” from start to finish. But if that is 
|, he has cultivated the art of approach—and he has no 
orth-while goods to sell. His methods are his means 
contact ; chemical “reaction’’ can come only if the ‘“‘con- 
cted” substance is of marked difference, power, potency. 
_ there that in him which powerfully acts on these lives? 
_ there a communicated divine thrill? He gets close to 
-e individual; does the individual get anything from 
‘m? He gets the crowds; but does he get anywhere with 
-ecrowds? The modern minister is as earnest as minis- 
irs ever were, as intelligent, better trained, far more alert 
ad resourceful. Do people feel that here is a man of 
tod, wholly devoted to God, in deep communion with 
(od? Does he know the hidings of God’s power in prayer 
aid faith and still communing with his Master? In 
‘merous instances, yes! Many ministers I know, I 
‘ould not shrink from placing alongside the godliest and 
‘intliest of the ages. Their dress is different, terminology 
(fferent, many habitual objects of thought different, they 
ve more completely in touch with the men and women of 
ieir day than were the older giants, but they walk with 
fod just as truly; they have brought scriptural holiness 
own to date; and their spirit, tone, temper, are a per- 
jtual challenge to us all to imitate their manner of life 
i the inner walk with Christ. It is probably harder now 
fan ever before to do this. The spiritual potency that 
(n help men today must be at higher pitch and in fuller 
vlume. Our danger is our challenge. 

ay 
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The Popular Prophet 


A prophet? Yet how in peril, ever and again, of being 
éprophet of the age rather than a prophet of God! In 
fe midst of the seething intellectual ferment—a glorious 
itellectual ferment whose temperature I would not lower 
edegree, whose effervescence I would not suppress one 
ém—is the minister in danger of forgetting his divinely 
hen message, of drifting from the one thing that makes 
Im significantly worthwhile to humanity? “He that hath 
édream, let him tell a dream; but he hath my word, let 
Im speak my word faithfully!” Many things we can 
fant; we can grant that much light is still to break forth 
fom the sacred Word, that new apprehensions of old 
tiths may be wider than old apprehensions, that some 
fst apprehensions have been mistaken, that the prophet of 
6d must rightly interpret the age to himself before he 
n rightly interpret God to the age. We can grant, and 
fidly, that never in all the history of the world, has 
tligion, rightly understood, opened into so many avenues 
¢ human thought, activity, duty, possibility, power, as at 
tishour. He is no real spokesman of God who does not 
droughly understand the mind, the conditions, the heart 
C his time, and who has not thorough sympathy for it, 
Inot always with it. But I am afraid a good many of 
are in danger, at least, of mistaking the latest thought 
ad outreach and struggle of the world’s mind and heart 
ater God and about God, for the latest message from God. 
‘hat is the kind of prophecy men most like, to which they 
Tspond most enthusiastically. Was it Gladstone who said 
tit the orator gives back to the audience in rain what they 
st give him in spray? Too often is that true of popular 
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“prophecy.” You interpret the age to itself, and in its 
Luciferian self-magnification it thinks you are interpreting 
God. Perhaps it would be too rash a generalization to say 
that when you put your finger on an intensely popular 
prophet of today, you put your finger on one who is simply 
telling his people what they already think—‘‘true wit, 
nature to advantage dressed; what oft we thought, and 
now for us expressed!” But God’s prophet goes up into 
the Holy Mount—let us be old-fashioned enough to say 
—of the Holy Book, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and brings back the messages of God. He comes 
forth very often with messages they do not like, with 
messages that run precisely counter to the trends of the 
age, that thunder with a “thus saith the Lord.” Of course, 
if there is no central core of revelation, no substantially 
authentic and authoritative Book, no coherent, consistent 
group of essential truths, no “faith once for all delivered 
to the saints’; if the course of religious advance is simply 
the struggles of a God immanent in his creatures toward 
progressive self-discovery—then, within limits of correct 
appraisal and interpretation, to interpret the age to itself 
is to interpret God to the age, and to be a prophet of the 
age is to do the highest and best thing for the age. 

Perhaps this is the central core of our present confusion. 
Is there an authentic, measurably discoverable body of 
divine truth, given by God its progressive comprehension 
possible, by aid of a definite Holy Spirit, to the spokesmen 
of God, which we are to deliver to the world, not simply 
my guess, my hypothesis, my hope, my conviction, but, in 
the apostle’s pregnant phrase, “my gospel,’ “wherewith I 
was entrusted.’”’ Perhaps the crowning danger of our 
ministry is the forgetting of that? Have they yet 
abandoned that? Not for one minute do I think it. But 
to reassert this divine message in its intrinsic power needs 
a steady head, a firm hand and a determined will in these 
days. Our ministry must, of course, go far in sympathetic, 
loving comprehension of its age, learn its language, estim- 
ate its problems, work along its methods, progress with its 
discoveries, think its thoughts, recognize its every element 
of good and gain, and then, out of the fulness of our 
own knowledge, of a sure message from God himself, be 
able to say: “Ye men of the twentieth century, in all things 
we perceive ye are thinking and learning much of God; 
God bless you; and that which ye are ignorantly wor- 
shiping, that, from God’s own Word, declare we unto 
you.” Conceit? The stewardship of God’s truth, the one 
function of God’s prophet. 


Why God Seems Unreal 


“Most men, during their working and playing hours, are 
chiefly concerned with concrete things. Even students are 
more occupied in loading their memories than in con- 
templating ideals. And so when we try to turn our 
thoughts to God, when we kneel to pray or endeavor to 
remember heavenly things at spare moments we find it 
very difficult. Our minds do not work easily or naturally 
on these subjects. There is something forced and unreal 
about our meditation or devotion. We find that we are 
not really praying at all, but only repeating words me- 
chanically. And then comes the temptation to say: My 
religion is a sham, an unreality. I wonder if the religion 
of others is only make-believe, too? In the first place 2 ts 
quite natural and inevitable that if we spend sixteen hours 
daily of our waking life thinking about the affairs of this 
world and about five minutes in thinking about God and 
our souls, this world will seem about two hundred times 
more real to us than God or our souls. That must be so, 
however real and important the spiritual world may act- 
ually be.’”—Dean Inge. 
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Piccadilly Circus—In the heart of the business and 
theatrical district of London, blazoned with a huge 
electric sign advertising Gordon’s gin. 


ie ANYONE has for a moment imagined that prohibi- 
tion makes no difference, a week in London would com- 
pletely correct that idea. We lose all comprehension of 
what dirty, beastly things saloons were, unless we have a 
chance to see one now and then. Like the wraiths of past 
nightmares, we try to forget them and succeed rather well. 
But this forgetting dulls our resentment, and we tend to 
overlook the dreadful character of the poison for which 
they were responsible. 


Ride anywhere on a London bus. A few blocks will 
bring you to a corner building. Your attention will be 
attracted first to the little swarm of children scrambling in 
play around the door. Baby carriages are parked in rows 
along the side of the building. From your eminence on 
the top of the bus, you may discover what is going on in- 
side. Men and women are drinking, while the children 
wait outside. Soon they will be emerging, to steer the 
baby carriages typsily down the street, to shout ribald jests 
as they part, to sing hiccoughy songs as they make for 
their homes. Meanwhile the children look up and wonder 
what is going on, in this inexplicable madness of half- 
intoxication. I wish that some of us, who are lukewarm 
about prohibition, could take a look at the wistful eyes of 
London’s children as they wait outside the ale-houses. 


Margaret Bondfield has come to talk over the problems 
of Britain’s laboring men. First woman to be member 
of the British cabinet, a leader in the councils of the Labor 
party, an intimate friend of Ramsay McDonald, she typi- 
fies the great transformation which recent decades have 
recorded in the status of woman. She was a school- 
teacher not so long ago, wearying her voice with big 
classes of restless children. Now she sits in council with 
the kings and queens of earth. 

Her voice retains some of the schoolteacher quality. She 
is slight and short, but careful in her speech and impressive 
in her background of knowledge. She thinks in terms of 
statistics. She is a master of tabulations. And there is a 
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Europe through Baptist Eye 
Why the World Smiles at Prohibitio, 


By BERNARD C., CLAUSEN 


dry wit in her criticisms of the present British goye). 
ment which makes us understand why they fear her on & 
floor of Parliament. ’ | 

She is explaining the pitiable statistics of unempl- 
ment, analyzing the various insurance plans which § 
Labor government urged for alleviating the sufferi: 
launching into ever widening circles of state aid and st¢ 
supervision and state control, until state socialism see: 
only a short step away. In the midst of her elabor; 
schemes, some one from the crowd interjects a questi) 
It is a part of the plan. Anyone may ask a question ati} 
time. So this. question comes in the ordinary course | 
events. 

“Has the Labor party ever thought of prohibition a: 
cure for the ills of the English working man?” 

“It has never been officially discussed,” Miss Bondfi 
replies. “Of course, we have our individual. views abi 
it. Most of us believe that you cannot treat Englishnt 
that way. We are trying to encourage the various mut: 
ipal units to cope with excesses by regulating hours < 
prescribing conditions for drinking.. But we have assun¢ 
no national power to do anything nationally, and as far! 
I can see, we. shall not do so.” 

Meanwhile the street outside Toynbee hall is crow¢d 
with people who take the government unemployment di: 
and spend it, like beasts, in the ale-house. : 


| 
| 


_ A Figure in London’s Editorial Traditions _ 
F { 
S. K. Radcliffe is a worthy part of the great editoi| 
tradition of London. He is now directing the destinies | 
one of the great dailies. He is a symphony in grey. Is 
long, smooth hair is iron grey, his eyes are steel grey, 5 
suit is pepper and salt grey. But his opinions do not se} 
at all grey. | 

“I am interested in international understanding, es > 
cially as it pertains to the United States and Britain. A’ 
I might as well tell you frankly that nothing has happer! 
in recent years so menacing to Anglo-American friends!) 
as the passage of the eighteenth amendment. 

“The trouble began when this law of yours interrupi! 
the business of some of our firms. But this was only. 
rumble of thunder. _ i ” 

“Now many of us are deeply resentful of the imp! 
insult to us which arises out of this effort at self-contr. 
We are not able to swear off, successfully. You at lee} 
have been able to swear off, whether successfully or 1 
remains to be seen. And we hate the ‘holier-than-th 
pose involved in publishing your pledge of sobriety to 1? 
world. vi cca . eC 

“Worst of all, however, is the fact that your acti! 
seems to be making you prosperous while our failure ’ 
act is condemning us to poverty. We are finding to 0) 
dismay that a workshop nation cannot compete with oth” 
workshop nations, if the populace is half befuddled w! 
drink. The realization that because of prohibition you é 
beating us in the world’s markets, is the most galli 
feature of the whole situation.” | 


Viscountess Astor has invited us to a reception at f 
town house in London. We are to be present at mine 
the evening. A hundred English people representing | 
types of life have been invited to meet us. There is a 
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« of excitement as the news is announced, and another 
ter as the preparations are made. 

A little before nine our taxi deposits us outside the 
‘me mansion on St. James place. A stalwart hall-man, 
th a wine-colored velvet suit and gold fabric hose and 
yes, ushers us into the robing rooms. Then we are 
nted up the big central staircase, and we find ourselves 
a huge reception room, decked with lovely flowers. 
‘There is an air of anxiety about the place, however, and 
i viscount himself, who receives us, seems ill at ease. 
Son the rumor spreads that the viscountess has not come 
ryet, and the household does not know where she is. 

‘chaps at a late session of the House. Perhaps she has 
figotten all about us. 

We hear a happy shout down the hall as if a little girl 
ys just home from school. Up the stairs, tripping along 
augayly as a bird, comes a happy-hearted woman, talking 
atop speed as she comes. It is Viscountess Astor, late 
fy her own party. 

As she hurries past us, up a further flight of stairs, she 
fligs back a greeting over her shoulder, and we hear her 
bobling on. 

‘O, Iam so sorry. I had such a pretty dress to wear 
tight, and now I am too late to put it on. I shall just 
fshen up a bit and be with you in a moment.” 

5he vanishes. But in an incredibly short time she is 
dwn again, freshened up a bit, as she says, and in com- 
pte control of the occasion. The pleasant, quiet, dark-eyed 
poud viscount has vanished into the background. This 
lile lady from Virginia is everywhere at once. One feels 
iit in a few moments she has absolutely made up time. 

‘I have one slogan at a party like this. Eat early. One 
ta never tell how long the refreshments are going to hold 
0: You invite a hundred and perhaps you find five hun- 
did have come. So I always eat early. I have no idea 
hw long the ice will survive tonight.” 

‘You are with the Eddy party? And with whom did 
ya meet today ?” 

_O, yes, Margaret Bondfield! I know her very well. 
Se had a lot to tell you about the class war and the 
slvery of the masses, did she not? That is a very easy 
tlag to talk about. It is comparatively simple to stir up a 
poulace against their masters. But the Labor party has 
aver tried to stir up the masses against their filthy appe- 
tis. Fight the capitalists, they shout. Why do they not 
dre to raise the slogan, ‘Fight the drink traffic’? They 
a: afraid. Afraid of the workers. and afraid of the 
Wath of the brewers. 

Viscount Astor and I have staked all our future on this 
Sigle issue. We are not afraid of anything. We shall 
Wice at no criticism. We want England to share in the 
biefits of prohibition. And we know that we are going 
tqwin.”’ 
| A Brilliant Lecturer 

_ (he most surprising figure in all our London experiences 
ws Harold Laski. Several years ago, he had been expelled 
fim the faculty of Harvard as representing too radical 
aieconomic theory. He had been promptly invited to the 
Liversity of London, where he soon became known as 
tl most brilliant lecturer in. the world. His books are 
kown to every student of the economic state in all the 

Wrld, and his latest work, “A Grammar of Politics,” is 
ditined to increase his fame. 
de entered the room and took his place on the platform 


(Ore we could believe our eyes. Slender, pallid, debonair, 
hi looks like a college sophomore. His clothes are in the 
Wy height of fashion, he swings a jaunty little stick, a 
Stare of lavendar silk projects from his outside coat- 
Pket, there are chamois gloves between the pages. of a 
Dght-covered book he is carrying. And his upper lip 
ties a faint trace of black mustache. 
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When he begins to speak, you understand why his words 
are important. The inscrutable poise of the man, his im- 
mense erudition, his scathing epithets for the world’s great, 
his withering sarcasm, and the sheer radiance of his words, 
overwhelm you. 

But we are determined not to be thrown off the track by 
mere glamor, and not to be content with mere theory. So 
some hardy soul asks, “What would you change in Amer- 
ica if you had the right?” - 

Laski does not blink an eyelash. With perfect prompt- 
ness he replies, “I should relieve universities in America 
from the necessity of acknowledging the dominance of 
money. I should take the influence of wealth away from 
the faculties. I should make knowledge free from restric- 
tions, and teaching free from spying.” 

Of course, this was a reaction to his Harvard experi- 
ence. But another question is fulminating. 

“What one thing would you change in England ?” 

He blinks, but does not hesitate. Clearing his throat he 
says, “I have come back from America convinced that I 
could do England most good by enacting and enforcing a 
strict prohibition law.” 

There is a flutter of surprised applause, for to look at 
Laski, one might expect the typical cynical man-of-the- 
world reaction toward such a terrific moral revolution as 
the Volstead act. 

Someone heckles him. “Once you have it enforced in 
England, will you come to America and enforce it there?” 

“If someone were to suggest that, I think I should reply 
in the words of George Washington, urging against any 
embarrassing foreign entanglements.” 


A Press Misinterpretation 


Stephen Lausanne of Le Matin, the greatest newspaper 
in Paris, received us in the gorgeous visitors’ auditorium, 
which is an adjunct of Le Matin building. He beckoned 
us, once the speaking was over, into a foyer, where re- 
freshments awaited us. There were long tables spread 
with the dainties of Paris. And near at hand, were crystal 
goblets, brimming full of champagne. 

Stephen Lausanne moved easily among his guests, urg- 
ing them to enjoy themselves. We took the cakes and 
pastries, and we laughed as if everything had been ar- 
ranged without a flaw. Meanwhile the employes of Le 
Matin could be seen taking full advantage of this extraor- 
dinary opportunity. They had been told off to serve this 
buffet lunch and they were going to serve it even if they 
had to serve some of it to themselves. So the champagne 
disappeared. 

Next morning Le Matin appeared upon the streets of 
Paris with a picture of the party taken in the reception 
foyer. There was a long account of Stephen Lausanne’s 
speech of welcome, a word about Sherwood Eddy’s speech 
of acknowledgment and a closing paragraph, which, being 
translated, read, _ <i: 

“Then the party united with their French hosts in lift- 
ing beakers of champagne and pledging undying friend- 
ship between their two countries.” 

All Paris read, smiled cynically, shrugged its shoulders 
and said, “You see? These. American prohibitionists 
again!” 

Never let anyone tell vou that you cannot get water to 
drink on the continent. The city officials resent the charge 
asa libel. But even if you prefer not to risk the municipal 
water supply a way is still possible for you. There is still 
“Fuian Cachat.” 

It is a clear, non-carbonated spring water, bottled and 
shipped everywhere in Europe. Produced at the little 
French town of Evian on the shore of Lake Leman near 
the Alps, it reminds one of. the finest well-water from an 
American farm. Even the dining-cars carry it regularly, 
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and its cost is about 8 cents at the highest reckoning. Of 
course, it is not exactly pushed by the waiters. But it is 
there, ice-cold and ready, for the knowing ones. 

There was some of it at Monsieur Lausanne’s reception, 
and a ‘few of us found no difficulty in quenching our 
thirsts in true American fashion even there. Of course, it 
gave us some of the wicked thrill which must accrue to 
the bootlegger over in America. But it did taste like 
home. 


Europe laughs at prohibition for one reason. 
There are Americans in every eating place that admits 
them. They pound the tables rather loudly. They order 
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in confident voices a real drink. Then they exuberaj 
announce that they are glad to be in a country where a iq 
can get a drink when he wants it. | 


Growing somewhat careless about their logic as ie 
linger over their cups, they add, in an aside to their fe), 
Americans, “Funny thing. These birds over here ty 
that prohibition is really enforced over in America, 
wish they would let me show them how easy it is to g 
drink anywhere in the states.” 


The Europeans see us at our old game. Once ag; 
we do protest too much. And so they smile at pri 
bition. | 


Education and the Method of Evangelism 


By RicHARD M. VAUGHAN 


DUCATION and evangelism at their best are as in- 

separable as body and spirit in the life of man. Edu- 
cation is the external form, evangelism is the spirit which 
animates it. We speak the truth in love; education is 
speaking the truth, evangelism is the love which makes the 
truth the medium of the life of God. 

All our successful methods are an obedience to: divine 
laws. We cannot arbitrarily impose ways of working 
upon either electricity or personality. The soul has its sea- 
sons, beginning with the springtime, and spiritual hus- 
bandry requires obedience to the laws of the unfolding of 
our personal powers. The Spirit of God alone regenerates 
and perfects, but the Spirit works through Christian nur- 
ture as well as through dramatic revivals. 

The earliest and most important educational agency em- 
ployed by evangelism is the home. There, parental exam- 
ple and instruction, practice and precept, shape the plastic 
life of the child from the very beginning of his career. 
Through faithful instruction in the Scriptures at home 
Timothy was made wise unto salvation. 

Within the sphere of the church, the pulpit is an 
evangelistic agency of the utmost importance. Preaching 
has been defined as truth through personality. The 
preacher is an educator, but he is also a winner of souls. 
He does not employ in his pulpit the method of the class 
room; the truths of the gospel call for proclamation rather 
than argumentation. Jesus himself was a teacher, it is his 
characteristic title in the Gospels. At the same time, he 
was an evangelist, seeking constantly to lead people to 
God. In him teacher and evangelist are one and the same. 
We walk in his steps when our message brings both light 
and life to men. 

The chief evangelistic agency of the modern church is 
the Sunday school. From its classes come eighty-five out 
of every one hundred members of our churches. In the 
church school the element of instruction can receive an 
emphasis impossible in a sermon addressed to miscel- 
laneous hearers. Classification of students permits in- 
struction adapted to stages of development, from the plays 
and stories of the kindergarten to the doctrinal and social 
studies of the adult department. All teaching, however, 
has failed in its primary purpose unless it is permeated by 
that spirit of divine love which is the spirit of evangelism. 
The present movement for week-day instruction in reli- 
gion by the churches, as supplemental to the work of the 
public schools, has large possibilities for the extension of 
Christian faith, but only as teachers themselves possess a 
vital and contagious piety. 

In the progress of evangelism, our colleges have a vital 
part. Many of the foremost heralds of Christianity have 
been men who enjoyed the noblest educational advantages 
of their time. Paul came from the university town of 


Tarsus and he was a student of Gamaliel, the most fam 1 
Jewish teacher of his day. Martin Luther was a unir 
sity professor; John Wesley, a fellow of Lincoln coll « 
Oxford. At no time in human history have condition) 
institutions of learning been wholly ideal. In these iri 
tutions today there is far more to encourage us thar 
depress us. . At the beginning of the nineteenth cent? 
there were more Tom Paine clubs in Yale college ti 
there were individual Christians. Today, the great mat 
ity of college students are members of churches. We hy 
seen a special train of University of California studit 
travel 2,000 miles to attend a convention of the Stuca 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. And at1 
convention 7,000 picked men and women from the hig: 
institutions of learning in North America sang as ti 
official song: | 
“Lead on, O King eternal, 

The day of march has come, 
Henceforth in fields of conquest 
Thy tents shall be our home.” 
Work upon the mission fields reveals the evangelii 
value of schools, in connection with other agencies. (1 
problem in non-Christian lands is the production of 11 
who shall evangelize the masses of their own people. “| 
only way to do it is with schools, schools for the conv: 
and schools to make converts. The denominations wt! 
paid the largest attention to education in the early d) 
of the missionary enterprise are now reaping the lars; 
harvests. We cannot soon forget the words of a gi! 
missionary leader in Cuba, “There is not a successful rt} 
sion in Cuba where a Yankee schoolma’am is not at wot 
The apex of the system of schools wherewith the chu! 
seeks “to extend the gospel is the theological semnim</ 
For ages religions have found that their preservation ¢{ 
extension depend largely upon a class of specially tran’ 
men. At the present time there is an unparalleled emp: 
sis on education in society as a whole. The church can) 
hope to make large conquests unless its leaders are able 
give a reason for the faith which is in them, a Lgl 
which will command the minds of their contemporaries 
Our theological seminaries are indispensable to | 
evangelistic work of the churches. Four years ago, !) 
schools were investigated by a committee of. mine | 
pointed by the Northern Baptist Convention. This comm: 
tee found, on the basis of such statistics as were availal: 
that men with complete seminary training received | 
their churches by baptism two and a half more memb 
than did pastors with no seminary training or with par) 
seminary training. They found, furthermore, that the 1/ 
recently from the seminaries, had slightly more access 
to their credit, by baptism and otherwise, than had th! 
brethren who graduated in the previous decade. | 
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ENDS of the missionary movement in China who 
i are aware of the patriotic and nationalistic movements 
“now swaying the people of that land, and of the civil strife 
also, are anxiously inquiring as to the effect of these de- 
_velopments on the life and work of the missionaries and 
the Chinese Christian churches. It is too early to make 
positive answer to such a question. The apparent results 
thus far are easily recorded, but no one can say with as- 
surance just what will happen within the next few months. 
Very much depends on the outcome of the international 
conferences to be held in Peking. 
__ The conference which opens on Oct. 26 is to consider 
Chinese demands, for tariff autonomy. The one opening 
on Dec. 18 is to consider China’s desires for the abolition 
of extra-territoriality. Should China’s aspirations, which 
to many of us seem just, be met in a friendly way by 
the representatives of foreign powers, and if the Chinese 
can be given definite assurance that their country will be 
treated as a sovereign power and as a political equal with 
nations of the West, and that immediate steps will be taken 
to meet their desires, although time may be required for 
their realization, it is not too much to expect that the 
anti-foreign feeling will subside. If, on the other hand, 
no satisfactory agreement should be reached in the confer- 
ences at Peking, one dislikes to think of how the minds 
of the Chinese in general would probably be still further 
inflamed against most foreigners. 


“Chinese Stirred As Never Before” 


Dr. William Ashmore of Swatow has recently written 
us, “The whole world is aware that the Chinese are stirred 
up as never before.” Letters from each section of China 

confirm this opinion and many Christian missionaries, es- 
pecially those from the British empire, have been greatly 
embarrassed. Whether inspired or not, the boycott by 
_the Chinese in recent months has been aimed especially at 
the British, and even in Christian circles in China the anti- 
British feeling has been rather intense. Thus far the 
aoment toward American citizens in China has been very 
friendly and none of the American missionaries under ap- 
pointment by our own foreign mission societies have found 
it necessary to leave their stations or to discontinue their 
work. So far as we are aware, only one family under ap- 
pointment by our society felt it advisable to leave their 
Station, and in that case the man and his wife were both 
British subjects. However, in one of two sections of 
China, American missionaries representing other societies 
have been advised by American consuls to leave the interior 
stations and take up residence in port cities as a matter of 
Precaution. From South China a few American mission- 
aries of other societies have proceeded to the Philippine 
islands for rest at mountain resorts until conditions im- 
prove. With the exception of one person who was held 
pending further advice from the field, no China mission- 
aries of our societies on furlough are being detained at 
home on account of the political situation, and advice from 
all our fields indicates no real anxiety regarding the safety 
of the missionaries. 
_ The opposition to the mission schools in China has been 
due largely to the fact that they are institutions under 
foreign control, rather than to their avowedly Christian 
purpose. At the same time, many of the Chinese who 
Ippose foreign influences in China recognize the mission 
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The Missionary Situation in China 


It is obvious that the patriotic and nationalistic movements in China will 
have a bearing on our work. 


By JAMEs H. FRANKLIN 


school as probably the most effective method employed in 
the penetration of Chinese life. Incidentally, the opposi- 
tion to the ,mission schools is a strong tribute to their 
effectiveness. We do not know to what extent the ex- 
citement in China has affected the enrolment of our 
schools in South China and in West China, but reports 
by cable from East China indicate that the enrolment of 
our schools in that section has been somewhat reduced. 
With only a brief cablegram before us it is hard to inter- 
pret the situation, but possibly it is due to the fact that 
Shanghai, where several students were shot by the foreign 
police on May 30, and the adjacent territory have been a 
storm center for several months. 

The most important effect on the Chinese churches and 
the work in general is reported from South China where 
the Chinese Baptists have assumed a very large measure 
of autonomy and have signed a “declaration of independ- 
ence,” as one of the missionaries expressed it. Regarding 
this development, Dr. William Ashmore has written: “The 
nation-wide agitation, consequent on the Shanghai incident, 
has, I incline to think, rather forced the hand of the 
Chinese Christians. They feel that they must make clear 
the fact that they are truly patriotic, true Chinese, and 
not subject to foreigners, as they are reproached with 
being. This has probably led them to go farther than they 
otherwise would have gone, and farther, it may be, than 
they were really prepared to go at this time. When 
questioned about the statement, that they are now in- 
dependent, as to just what they mean by it, they reply, 
at least some of them, that this is an ideal rather than an 
actual attainment. But that is exactly what the South 
China Mission has always cherished as its ideal, and what 
the missionaries have constantly pressed home on the 
churches. It will now be the task of the missionaries to 
hold them to the statement they have made, and to help 
them realize the ideal in practice. It may prove that this 
present agitation has hastened the result we have always 
looked forward to, albeit in a way that seems somewhat 
rude and lacking in consideration.” 

It is evident that Christianity is still regarded as a 
foreign religion by many in China, with the consequence 
of opposition in some cases and a frequently expressed 
desire on the part of the Christians to make the Christian 
movement and its institutions truly indigenous. It is 
obvious that the patriotic and nationalistic movements in 
China will necessarily have a bearing on our work, and 
our boards are already giving their most serious considera- 
tion to the recent developments. The denomination will be 
advised of the more important developments as they occur, 
and within a few days a full statement will be made as 
to the “declaration of independence” by Baptist churches 
in South China. 


Life is too good a teacher to leave her pupils long with- 
out occasion to prove the sidereach of prayer. How else 
shall she teach them to know God in his nearness, in his 
power, in his love, in his tenderness and helpfulness? If 
it were not for our extremities we would give God little 
opportunity to show himself strong in our behalf. He is 
a Spirit. We are flesh and spirit, far more interested in 
things of the flesh than spirit, and but for our limitations 
would be ali too laggard in our seeking to know God.”— 
George N. Luccock in The Continent. 
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The Situation in China and Its Relation to Missions 


Concerning the treaties that Sun Wen named the “Unequal Treaties” 


By GorDON POTEAT 


HEN the American minister, Doctor Schurman, re- 

turned to China early in 1925 after a short furlough 
in the United States, he made a public deliverance in re- 
gard to America’s attitude toward the treaties which Sun 
Wen named the “Unequal Treaties.” These treaties were 
negotiated by the western powers with China in the days 
of the Manchu dynasty, for the most part. Many of them 
were forced on a China that was reluctant to open her 
doors to any contact with the West. The court in those 
days looked down on the foreigners as barbarians, and 
these treaties were, in one sense, an attempt to force 
China to treat the foreign nations as equal with herself. 
These treaties secured for foreigners the right to trade in 
certain of China’s ports. In these open ports land was 
granted to the foreigners as places of residence. These 
concessions or settlements at the time they were granted 
were entirely undeveloped. In Shanghai, for example, the 
place was a mud flat, and the officials doubtless thought 
that it was a good joke on the barbarians from abroad to 
concede to them such useless ground. But the foreigners 
went to work and constructed a great modern city on 
those mud flats and made it one of the greatest seaports 
of the world. 


Privileges Denounced. 


Other privileges were gradually secured by treaties that 
were usually written after some defeat that the Chinese 
suffered at the hands of the foreigners. England, Ger- 
many, France, Russia and Japan all secured leased terri- 
tories, as Hongkong, Tsingtao, Liaotung Peninsula, etc. 
The customs were put in charge of foreigners. Formerly 
there were no fixed customs charges, an impossible condi- 
tion for foreign trade. Extra-territorial rights, the right 
to be tried in one’s own court instead of Chinese courts, 
were secured. Foreign gunboats policed the Yangste and 
other rivers for the protection of their own nationals. 
Foreign steamers carried a large portion of the coastal and 
river traffic. Large indemnities were exacted from the 
Chinese government whenever any damage was done to 
foreign property or persons. These are the privileges 
which the Chinese now denounce as intolerable and an in- 
fringement on their national sovereignty. 

Doctor Schurman avowed the willingness of the Amer- 
ican government to enter into negotiations for the revision 
of these treaties. They were negotiated in a time that was 
past and clearly did not fit into the conditions of the pres- 
ent, nor accord with the legitimate desires of the Chinese 
people for an independent place in the family of the na- 
tions. As a preliminary to these negotiations for revision, 
Doctor Schurman called on the Chinese to establish a gov- 
ernment that possessed authority with which the American 
government could deal. The American government was 
ready to give up the privileges of extra-territoriality, and 
concede tariff autonomy to the Chinese government when- 
ever there was a government strong enough to give guar- 
antees that would protect the foreign interests in China. 
The internal conditions of China are, of course, notorious. 
The authority of the central government is exerted only 
in so far as military governors in different provinces give 
their consent. 

The ambassador of the Russian’ Soviet Republics, Kar- 
akhan, took Doctor Schurman’s pronouncement as the text 
for a speech which he delivered to the Peking government 
university shortly after. Since the great war Russians 
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have not had extra-territorial rights in China. This fac 
the Russian ambassador has used to great advantage wit] 
the Chinese as an indicatiou that the Russians are read) 
to treat China much more fairly than the capitalistic pow) 
ers, England, America, etc. Karakhan’s comment on Doe 
tor Schurman’s speech was to the effect that it was no 
America’s business to tell China what kind of a govern) 
ment it should have. China need not fulfill any condition 
prior to the revision of the treaties. If China did not Hk 
the treaties, then follow the example of Russia and abro 
gate them. The slow evolution suggested by Docto 
Schurman meant the indefinite postponement of China’, 
demands for justice. The way to independence for Chini) 
is the path of revolution. | 


One need not be surprised that Karakhan’s suggestion. 
were more attractive to the students than Schurman’s 
Sun Yat Sen in his last months began to turn away im! 
patiently from the slower processes of negotiation to th 
more attractive formulas of Russian revolutionists. Hy 
did not accept communism as a possible form of govern 
ment for China, but he was impressed by the way thy 
bolshevists had got rid of foreign treaties which had re 
stricted them. And he also considered that the Russiat 
government was more friendly to China’s desires than thi 
other governments. With his death, the people’s party! 
already disturbed by internal dissension, split sharply int 
the conservative and radical wings, the former favorin; 
constitutional development, the latter revolution followin; 
the example of Russia. It is the communist wing of thi 
people’s party which has been most active in the pas 
months in promoting strikes, demonstrations, boycotts. 
and in making radical demands for the severance of for| 
eign relations and the complete and immediate abrogatior 
of all unequal treaties. 

This is not to say that the patriotic movement is thi 
creature of the communist wing of the people’s party, fo: 
thousands of Chinese who repudiate communism have en 
tered into the movement which flared up with the Shang) 
hai incident. The Chinese people generally~have passion | 
ately resented the injustices which they have suffered. Bu 
I think it fair to say that the radicals of the people’s part) 
have been by far the most active and able propagandists, 
Indeed they have so far overshadowed the more conserva, 
tive leaders that these have hardly dared at times to ex 
press their more moderate opinions. The people’s patty 
has been almost the only group sufficiently organized foi 
this type of political activity. _ if 

Feng Yu Hsiang, the Christian general, now  stationec| 
on the Northwest frontier in contact with Russian tefri 
tory, has been recently called the “Red General” by ont 
of the British papers. This is a misnomer, for Fens 
doesn’t believe in communism. But Feng has been culti'| 
vated by the people’s party for some time of late, and 1’ 
has been to him that they have looked for military back: 
ing for their movement. What Feng himself thinks ahou’ 
the situation can be seen from a speech which he deliverec 
to a delegation of students who visited his camp. Thi* 


will be given in my next article. - | 
Tee a 
“Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong 
Or others, that we are not always strong; - 3 
. . 4 | 
That we are ever overborne with care; | 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 4 | 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, fr 


And joy and strength and courage are with thee?” - | 
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from high activities. 


The Shadow of His Hand 


By GeEorGE H. Morrison 


“In the shadow of his hand hath he hid me.’’—Isaiah 49:2 


Ths hand of God in Scripture is 
_ very often comfortingly men- 
tioned. It is one of the great 
sources of the strength and solace 
of his people. It is a hand of al- 
mighty power, for it taketh up the 
isles as a very little thing. It is a 
hand of unfailing liberality, for it 
supplies all our returning wants, It 
is a hand of beauty and of wisdom, 
for it arrays the lilies of the field, 
and leads the wandering feet into 
green pastures. It is that hand of 
which the prophet says, “In the 
shadow of his hand hath he hid 
me.” Now there is a deep sense in 
which every believer leads a con- 
tinuously hidden life. It is a life 
“hid with Christ in God,” and that 
from the beginning to the close. 
But the concealment of which the 
prophet speaks is not the constant 
abiding in the Father; it is the 
temporary sheltering of his love. 
There are times, in every spiritual 
life, when the greatest of all needs 
is quiet withdrawal. For the spir- 
itual harvesting of life shadow is 
as needful as the sunshine. And it 
is one of the great offices of faith 
to take the shadowed seasons of 
the life and to reckon them the 
shadow of his hand. It is not the 
whole of faith to be assured that 
God’s hand is guiding through the 
years. Hours come when we are 
laid aside, secluded and withdrawn 
And in such 
hours it is a mighty comfort if faith 


is strong enough so as to trans-. 


mute the shadows that they be- 
come the shadow of his hand. 
Guarding the Flickering Light 


Sometimes he hides in the 


-shadow of his hand that the little 


flickering light be not  extin- 
cuished. A bruised reed he will 
not break and- smoking flax he will 
not quench. When a taper has 
been newly kindled the slightest 
gust of wind will put it out. It is 


then that a man, to guard it from 
extinction, will encircle it with the . 


shadow of his hand. And often, 


when the heavenly light is lit, and 
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not yet equal to the whirling 
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wind, God shelters it in some such 
way as that. 

Sometimes he hides us in the 
shadow of his hand that life may 
be deepened and enriched. Think, 
for instance, of the case of Luther. 
Luther had reached the climax of 
his life; his influence was mighty 
across Europe. And just then his 
life was cleft in twain; he was shut 
up in the old German fortress. Y.et 
who can doubt now, as he recalls 
the story and remembers all that it 
involved and led to, that for Luther 
the shadow of that fortress was 
the shadow of the hand of God. 
He came forth deepened and en- 
riched. He came forth new-armored 
in the Word. He came forth with 
a new serenity, and under a heaven 
that held a larger sovereignty. 
And how many are there who have 
been withdrawn, it may be in the 
flood-tide of activities, to find after- 
wards, as Luther found, that they 
have gained more than they have 
lost? All life is dark with shadows. 
Are they not often very enriching 
shadows? Have they not taught 
us what we never learned when the 
sun was blazing in the sky? So 


Hil 


~we look back on things that in 


their coming fretted us, and made 
us wonder if God was really Love, 
and now we recognize with perfect 
clearness that they were all the 
shadow—of his hand. 


The Fruits of Withdrawal 


Again he hides in the shadow of 
his hand inthe interests of a larger 
service. We are withdrawn from 
things that we are doing because 
he has better things for us to do. 
How strange it must have seemed 
to Paul that he should languish in 


a Roman gaol. Was it not intol- 
erable, that confinement, and he on 
fire to evangelize the world? Yet 
some of the greatest of his letters, 
that are read today in Africa and 


China, would never have been 
written but for that. Very often 
the . way to richer service lies 
through a season of seclusion. 


Illness comes, or unexpected trial, 
or the bitter anguish of bereave- 
ment. And then we discover, as 
the years pass, how new notes 
have stolen into the music, often 
the very notes the world was want- 
ing. It is a wonderful thing to be 
guided by God’s hand, and“to feel 
it increasingly with the increasing 


years. That was profoundly felt 
by the Apostle, as it was. pro- 
foundly felt by Bunyan. Yet some 


of the richest letters of St. Paul, 
like the “Pilgrim’s Progress” of 
John Bunyan, come to us from the 
shadow of his hand. It is the glory 
of God to hide a thing, and he has 
a thousand places where he hides 
things. Some he ‘hides in the 
bosom of the earth, and others, like 
pearls, beneath the sea. But his 
children are far more precious to 
him than the costliest of pearls or 
diamonds, and he hides them in the 
shadow of his hand. 


The Hidden Christ 


If this be true of all who trust 
him, it is preeminently true of 
Christ. He is the author and fin- 
isher of faith. One thinks of his 
preexistence when he was hidden 
from our mortal eyes. One thinks 
of the long years at Nazareth, 
where he had his dwelling in such 
deep seclusion. One thinks of the 
quiet garden-grave, where he was 
hidden even from his own, beyond 
the reach of any: earthly ministry. 
So is it at this present hour. Our 
blessed Lord is ours in faith 
alone. Hidden from us is that 
glorious form, still bearing the 
mystic traces of its agony. But it 
is not the shadows of the centuries 
that hide him, nor the darker 
shadows of the tomb. He is hidden 
in the shadow of God’s hand. 


Camping in the Mountains 


By J. BroucHAM WALLACE, JR., AND 


Ropert A, WALLACE 
(Continued from last week.) 
ie lighted a match and discovered 

another short flight of steps ahead. 
He mounted these and then turned to 
the right, the path ascending slowly as 
before it had descended. He came to 
another flight, mounted it, and turned to 
the left. It was the same with a third 
except that this time the turn was to 
the right. 

As he rounded the corner, he lighted 
another match and saw, about twenty 
feet down the passage-way, a_ wall. 
When he got there he discovered that 
it was the end of the tunnel, but he 
could not see any door. He was feeling 
around to make sure, when all of a sud- 
den he heard some talking. 


“Are we going to Simons’ tonight, 
Lou?” 

“No, but I guess we will go tomorrow 
night.” 


“Will he have the stuff ready for us, 
do you think? But why do you want to 
go again so soon, Lou? We went last 
week.” 

“Well, you know we didn’t get a big 
order the last time,” replied the second 
voice. “And we will probably need an 
extra supply of provisions soon, because 
those railroad detectives are getting 
pretty close and we may have to stay 
in hiding for a week or so. Why, there 
are a couple of men outside now explor- 
ing the river for traces of our last raid. 
And those boys! I haven’t finished with 
them yet. The raid that night on them 
failed, but as sure as my name is Lou 
Forks, the next one won’t. Just let them 
wait,” and he laughed aloud. Then, in 
a more serious tone, “Simons ought to 
have the provisions ready because I told 
him the last time that we would be back 
again in a few days.” 

Then he heard the two men start to 
walk away. 

“Do you think we will make a try for 
the pay car?” asked the first voice. 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Bud,” the second 
voice began. But that was all Tom 
heard, because they moved out of ear- 
shot. 

“Why, this must be one of the en- 
trances to the bandit’s cave in the rocks,” 
thought Tom excitedly. “I'll have to 
hurry back and tell the others about this. 
I wonder who Simons is. I guess Bill 
Hardly will know, though. Well, I might 
as well start back. There must be a door 
at the other end, and I must find it.” 

He turned around and started down 
the steps on his way back. It did not 
take him as long to go back as it had 
to come, because he knew the way bet- 
ter and dared to hurry. 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


We want to remind those of you 
who may have forgotten, that this 
is a story written by two brothers 
who were thirteen and nine years of 
age at the time they wrote it.— 
M. T. A. 


When he reached the place from which 
he had started, he climbed up as far as 
he could and began feeling around for 
some way of opening a door. After a 
few moments, his hand caught on some- 
thing sticking out of the wall. He 
lighted a match and discovered that it 
was an iron bar. 

“This is how you open the door!” he 
exclaimed. 


CHAPTER XI 


A Close Call 

Meanwhile Stuffy was patiently wait- 
ing for Tom to come back. He saw Tom 
disappear from sight after he reached the 
edge of the ridge. After about ten min- 
utes Stuffy began to wonder why he did 
not see Tom get the hat out of the tree, 
since from where he was, he could see 
the tree on which the hat was hanging. 
He kept growing more anxious every 
minute that Tom did not appear, until 
finally, fully twenty minutes had elapsed 
since he had last seen Tom. By this 
time he was thoroughly alarmed. At last 
he decided to try to follow Tom and 
see what had delayed him. 

He got up, but when he put his weight 
on his right foot, a throbbing pain shot 
through his whole leg. 

“Ouch!” he yelled, and sat down 
quickly. “Well, I can never get any- 
where with this leg. I suppose I’ll just 
have to wait. I wish he would hurry up 
though. I shouldn’t have tried to come 
down here today, with my ankle not all 
better.” 

He waited a little while longer and 
then when Tom still did not appear, de- 
cided that he would just have to get 
help. So he called for a while, but 
there was no answer except his own 
echo. Finally he gave it up and decided 
to try to crawl down the track and find 
Mr. Scott and Bill Hardly. 

He started, keeping in the center of 
the railroad track, crawling from tie to 
tie. He made very slow progress, for 
every move of his foot pained him. He 
had gone about ten feet when he heard 
the far-off whistle of a train. 

“What could that be?” he thought, and 
stopped to rest for a minute. His hand 
rested on the rail and he could feel a 
faint throbbing, which grew stronger 
every second. 

Suddenly he gave a start. “The west- 
bound express!” he exclaimed, “I’ll have 
to get out of the way quickly.” 


#&~ He forgot about his ankle and started 


i 
7 
to jump up, but fell back with a cry 
Then came the whistle again, this tim 
nearer. . 

He managed to raise himself on hand 
and knees, and started to crawl out oO 
the way. He was half across the rai 
when the train swept into view aroun 
a curve a hundred yards away. With | 
last supreme effort, he hurled himself ti 
the track and down the bank to th 
river's edge. The train roared by, ti 
round another curve and disappearec 
from view with a last piercing shriel 
from its whistle that echoed from thy 
neighboring cliffs. 

Stuffy was aroused from a sort of dazi 
by a shout, and looked up to see Bil 
Hardly and Mr. Scott coming along thi 
track. He answered weakly and the; 
came down to see what was the matter 

Bill Hardly bathed and _ bandagec| 
Stuffy’s ankle again from a first-aid kit 
which he always carried. 

Mr. Scott, however, following Stuffy’ 
directions, chaibed up to the little ravine 
to look for Tom. He was as much sur-| 
prised as his son had been at the shape 
of the ravine. He searched the whole 
place and recovered Stuffy’s hat but 
could find no trace of Tom. 

Then Bill Hardly came up leaving 
Stuffy on a rock. They both looked 
around the whole ravine and even fol-| 
lowed the little path that led out of it! 
They found that it wound up to the tor 
of the canyon and over toward the main 
road, but Bill declared that he had never 
seen it before, and that it could not be 
used much or he would have heard about 
it. { 

Finally they gave up the search and 
decided to go back and have lunch, ther 
to return with the other boys. They) 
went back to Stuffy and told him what 
they had decided to do. They picked’ 
him up and had gone about ten feet when 
they heard a shout. They looked around! 
just in time to see Tom appear on the 
ridge they had just left! He hurried 
down to them and they demanded) 
breathlessly where he had been. | 


“Well,” he said, “I have a long story! 
to tell you, and I’ll explain as we walk 
along.” 

So he began. He told them how he 
had fallen into the hole; how he had) 
explored the tunnel; and what he had) 
heard at the other endl He told them 
how he had come back and found the 
iron bar which opened the door. He said 
that as soon as he came out, the door 
had closed. Then he had examined the 
iron bar that he had tripped over when 
he was crossing the bowl, and found that. 
this was the method of opening the door 
from the outside. He had seen that 
Stuffy’s hat was gone, and just as he 
was starting back, he saw them and had 
called. (To be continued) 
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BP eting Helps” on C. L. P. 


j Topics for Nov. 8 

(Note: All references Ae made in 

“ese “Meeting Helps” will be to the follow- 

g books: “Modern Discipleship and What 

_ Means” by Woods, Twelve Tests of 

haracter” by Fosdick, “The Man Nobody 

“nows” by Barton, “Gates and Keys To 
tble Books” by Robinson, “How We Got 

ur Bible” by Smyth, “A Short History 
| the Christian Church” by Moncrief, 
2easant Pioneers” by Miller, “God’s Dyna- 
ite” by Lerrigo. The entire. set of books 
ay be had for $12.45 from the American 
siptist Publication Society. A few others 
ay be added later.) 

In “Gates and Keys To Bible Books” 
ad from page 58 through to the top 
‘ page 60; from page 66 to the top of 

“ge 67; from page 72 to the bottom of 
ge 73; from page 79 on through page 

if pages 93 and 94; from page 100 down 
irough 102; from page 107 through page 
0. 

'Get several people who are good at 
fling stories to read one of the his- 
trical books of the Bible (from Joshua 

{ Esther) and be ready to tell about 
yaat is told therein. 

In the meantime, secure twice as many 
ge sheets of paper or.cardboard (about 
ity-four inches long and _ thirty-six 
iches wide) as you have people to tell 
tese stories. At the top of each sheet 
ie. the name of one of the Bible 
hoks, “Joshua,” “Judges,” “Ruth,” etc., 
util all of the books which are to be 
alated by the members are included. 
Connect the left edge of each lettered 
seet to a blank sheet by means of tissue 
yper or other paper (the width of the 
Iman body), like the back binding of 
ebook. Then put two connecting strips 
( paper each about twenty-four inches 
lag, across the top similar to shoulder 
Saps. These should be about twelve 
ishes apart. You will thus have “book 
evers” which may be slipped on like a 
cess. 

In presenting the lesson, those who 
a2 to tell the stories of these books may 
ech wear one of these “book covers” 
vth the name at the front. The leader 
tiy say in introducing them, for in- 
since, “We will hear what the book of 
Jshua has to say.” The person wear- 
iz this “book cover” could come in and 
tl in an interesting way about this 
tok, So with a short introductory re- 
We for each of the other books by 
t: leader, the remaining books may fol- 
Iwi in sequence until all have told their 
tories.” Perhaps this will get the 
one people to read these books more. 


Philadelphia—Washington 


Tennis Tournament 
{t isn’t only in the daily newspapers 
tit one can read about the sport world. 


| ae 


Now the young people’s organizations 
of churches are realizing the importance 
of play and are making it a part of their 
daily life. 

On Saturday afternoon, Sept. 5, 
something new in this line of B. Y. P. U. 
work started. At the invitation of the 
Columbia federation of Washington, TD. 
C., six representatives of the Philadel- 
phia’ city federation of B. Y. P. U. ar- 
rived in Washington to represent their 
organization in an inter-city B. Y. P. U. 
tennis tournament. During the summer 
the Columbia federation had an organ- 
ized tennis league for both men and 
women, and at the close of the season 
had staged a large and successful tourna- 
ment. In this way they were primed for 
the invasion from foreign quarters. The 
Huntington, W. Va., federation had also 
been invited but due to injuries to their 
team had to decline at the last minute. 

The Philadelphia boys were met at the 
train and taken to the homes and places 
where they were to be entertained. They 
then proceeded to the Potomac courts 
where four matches were scheduled for 
that afternoon, three singles and one 
doubles. The matches were closely con- 
tested and only by hard playing were 
the Washington boys able to win two of 
the singles and the doubles matches, while 
one of the Philadelphia boys gained the 
upper hand in the other singles .match. 


Saturday evening they were entertained 
at one of the Washington amusement 
resorts. Sunday morning was spent at 
Sunday school and church, after which 
two of the Washington girls invited the 
entire delegation out to dinner. The 
afternoon was spent in sight-seeing and 
in the evening a number of B. Y. P. U. 
meetings were attended. Wherever the 
Philadelphia boys went they graciously 
took part in the programs by speaking or 
singing and thus spread to all the mem- 
bers the influence of their visit. It was 
early to bed that night as all had 
matches to play off the following morn- 
ing. 

On Monday morning, Labor day, the 
remaining five matches were played, 
three singles and two doubles. Some of 


“They say” about the results of the 
CLP. 
(being interpreted, Christian Life 
Program) 


“The broader program has given us 
Our mem- 


bigger opportunities. 
bership has greatly increased. Have 
taken bigger interest in the out- 
side activities. Many county eects 
ings held.” 

BAxw ba U., Greeley, Colorado. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. 


the matches were the closest ever wit- 
nessed on the Potomac courts and the 
onlooking B. Y. P. U.’ers were given a 
number of thrills. At the close of the 
play it was found that the Washington 
boys had made a clean sweep of the 
matches and thus had won the tourna- 
ment eight matches to one. The result 
sounds like a walkaway, but the indi- 
vidual games were close and many of 
the sets were carried far past the deuce 
mark. The rest of Monday was spent 
in sight-seeing and entertainment. 

The outstanding feature of this event 
was not the excellent brand of tennis 
displayed by both teams, or the victory 
for one team, but the clean sportsman- 
ship, and the fellowship and comraderie 
of the representatives of the two federa- 
tions. Both federations were greatly 
benefited by the contact with the repre- 
sentatives of the other and a keener in- 
terest in B. Y. P. U. work has followed. 
The players, the onlookers and the mem- 
bers brought in touch with these repre- 
sentatives now have a closer contact with 
the work in the other city and a greater 
feeling of unity for the advancement of 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ is felt. 

Since play of this kind is a part of 
the activities of the Christian Life pro- 
gram, (under VIII, point b,) why not 
follow suit? Institute a team or teams 
for baseball, basketball, tennis, volley 
ball, bowling, skating or any other well- 
liked sport. Perhaps you could challenge 
one of the neighborhood teams, or form 
an organization of teams to play other 
districts. 

Not only will you be gaining a point 
of the Christian Life program, but you 
will be having a great time which will 
result in better health and all-around in- 
terest on the part of the players, to say 
nothing of the enjoyment of the on- 
lookers. 

(Report by Thomas R. Wilson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


Student conferences are not yet 
through with their work. Following up 
those already held there will be a great 
interdenominational conference at Evans- 
ton, Ill., Dec. 29-Jan. 1. It will undertake 
a step in advance of previous confer- 
ences. It will not merely pass resolu- 
tions about war, industry, race, meth- 
ods of higher education and other vital 
subjects, but it will endeavor to initiate 
action through the church and other- 
wise. It proposes that the “youth 
movement” shall move. At least 1500 
are expected. Address Dorothy Dyar, 
secretary, 10 FE. Huron street, Chicago. 


Firra AvENUE cHURCH, Huntingten, W. 
Va., set for its goal on rally day an at- 
tendance of 2000, and had present 2063. 
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THE BAPTA 


The World Fellowship of 
Baptists 
By J. H. RUSHBROOKE 

Since the executive committee of the 
Baptist World Alliance met in Chicago 
I have been gathering information and 
statistics in preparation for the directory 
of Baptist organizations which the alli- 
ance is to issue. The correspondence 
sets in relief the strong sense of unity 
that pervades our world fellowship. We 
are of all denominations the most loosely 


organized. No rigid legal bonds hold us | 


together; in fact nothing holds us save 
the sense of a common relation to our 
one Lord, and a common purpose to hold 
and proclaim his gospel in its simplicity. 
The conviction is borne in upon me that 
precisely because we have been free of 
preoccupation with complex ecclesiasti- 
cal machineries we have laid deeper 
stress upon the true and spiritual nature 
of “the tie that binds our hearts in Chris- 
tian love.” To an onlooker the Baptist 
polity appears purely chaotic; from 
within we realize that our insistence on 
personal freedom and the autonomy of 
local groups calls forth qualities of self- 
discipline and a sense of responsibility 
which are indispensable to the finest de- 
velopment of character. We take enor- 
mous risks; shades of division fall upon 
us from time to time; but the dominant 
facts nevertheless are interdependence, 
cooperation, the 
the bond of peace.” 

The Next World Congress 


“Toronto, 1928,” is already beckoning - 


Baptists from every continent. Our Ca- 
nadian brethren some months ago. took 
preliminary steps towards local organiza- 
tion. 
have taken note of the event, and Mr 
Brown Morgan intends to add to his past 
services the arrangement of special fa- 
cilities for delegates from Europe. 
Canada, I hear, looks forward to the 
largest gathering of Baptists in history. 

Dr. Mullins’ Presidential Activities 

Much will take place before the To- 
ronto. meeting. We are profoundly 
thankful for the restored health of 
Doctor Mullins. His term as president 
of the B. W. A. will be noteworthy if he 
is able—as we all trust he may be—to 
carry through his proposed visitation of 
our communities in both hemispheres. I 
learn from Australia, New Zealand, and 
India of the joy with which the prospect 
of his coming has been hailed. The only 
plans at present definitely outlined are 
for the “regional conferences” in Europe 
during the autumn of next year. Details 
will be published in due course; and it is 
highly probable that Doctor Mullins will 
come into touch with all our unions from 
Portugal to Russia, and from the North 
Cape to Bulgaria. I hope, too, that Brit- 
ish Baptists may be represented by at 
least a few delegates to these regional 


“unity of the Spirit in 


Railway and steamship companies - 


Among Ourselves 


conferences; it would be of special ad- 
vantage if the new secretary of our 
British Union could be spared to attend 
some of them. 

Travel Contrasts: 1920 and 1925 

I am within a few weeks of completing 
my fifth year as Baptist commissioner for 
Europe. The conditions of 1920 and 
those of 1925 offer at many points a re- 
markable contrast. Thén, one must 
needs change trains in crossing every 
frontier. In most countries there were 
no printed timetables; the wearisome 
delays, the numberless visas, the expense 
and waste of time in connection with 
these, and the irritating customs exami- 
nations, made travel a heavy burden. 
The visa nuisance still persists so far as 
the larger part of Europe is concerned; 
but there are through trains and com- 
paratively comfortable sleeping cars; 
formalities have been simplified and 
cheapened, and on the main routes nor- 
mal conditions are reestablished. 


Economic Improvement 

Five years ago Russia was closed, and 
when the door opened it was to reveal 
a scene of appalling misery, of famine 
and pestilence following the great war, 
the internal revolution, civil strife and 
terrible drought. Whatever else may be 
true of Russia, it is unquestionable that 
material conditions have during the past 
three years showed as a whole a steady 


‘improvement. 


As to other countries the contrast is 
still more striking. Over the whole of 
Eastern Europe there rested in 1920 dark 


clouds of misery; -unemployment was 
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‘the Russian capital—their language | 


hostility of the priests and the sec 


of the idea of religious freedom. , ove 


rife; money had no certain value but} 
subject to the wildest fluctuations; | 
common people were short of food, st- 
of fuel, and almost destitute of cloth : 
Neatly all the children and vast num}: 
of adults went ragged and baref 
These conditions have passed away, 
the generally abundant harvests of | 
present year have accelerated the oe 
improvement, except perhaps in Poli 
where there is much distress and ; 
content. 
Improved Religious Outlook 
It scarcely needs to be said that | 
economic chaos had adverse effects u) 
Baptist work in all lands. Our per: 
ical literature had in most countries ¢ 
out; hymn books were scarce and e: 
Bibles. Preachers were driven to| 
kinds of shifts in order to live and c; 
on their work. The help from Ame: 
and Britain brought encouragement | 
new hope, and with the economic | 
provement the prospect has been enti! 
transformed. The burden of povert 
still felt in certain lands, no countr)| 
Eastern Europe will be able for s 
years to sustain the Bible schools : 
preachers. It is in that direction e: 
cially that our help is demanded. 
Baptist Organization in the U. S. S| 
The most important step lately te 
in Russia has been the organizatio1 
the Ukrainian Baptist union. This_ 
was rendered necessary by the. im) 
tance of the Ukraine as a constituen| 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub 
Though the Ukrainians are essent 
Russian—in earlier centuries Kieff 


fers in some degree, and the Ukr 
as a constituent of the U. S.S. R. hi 
larger measure of independence than 
cther state. In order more effectivel 
do their work, the Ukrainian- -speal 
Baptists have decided to give to t 
association the status of a union. * 
decision indicates no schism; it 
reached in full understanding with 
representatives of the All-Russian un 
The Ukraine will henceforth bear 
financial responsibility for. the w 
within its borders, but a substantial 
of its income will be made over to 
Baptist union of the U. S. S. R. to as 
the denomination throughout | the wi 
lands aa 
Obstacles to Religious Freedom | 
Roumania . | 
It is distressing to find that difficu! 
persist in Roumania. Sheer. brutality 
well-nigh disappeared, but the roc 


authorities remains, They have. no gi 
homage is paid to it in the terms ‘of 
Roumanian constitution, but. Jit. rece, 
no effective expression in any ‘parlian 
tary statute. Indeed, the law: so far 2 
affects our people consists mainly of 
crees of the Cultus ministry and ed 
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military commandants. The general 
titude was fairly represented by an 
clesiastic who at the recent Stockholm 
onference stated his opinion that re- 
rious freedom is no general right but 
‘erely a privilege conferred under spe- 
al conditions. As to the Baptists, they 
He labelled as “a foreign cult.” 

_ Clericalism in Czecho-Slovakia. 
[have lately had a fine time in Czecho- 
jovakia with my colleague, Doctor 
‘awis of the American Baptist Foreign 
ission Society. We attended the Union 
anference in Rokytnice, a village ad- 
jining the town of Vsetin. It was good 
j meet Doctor Prochazka, newly re- 
jrned from America, and such old 
dends as Mr. Novotny, Mr. Tolar, Mr. 
telicke and others. The tone of the 
jeetings was buoyant. But it is clear 
iat our brethren in the land, in common 
jth all other Protestants, are disturbed 
| aggressive Roman Catholic propa- 
anda, effects of which are seriously felt 
i Slovakia. They are apprehensive that 
te next elections will reveal the grow- 
iz political power of reactionary cleri- 
ism. 

(rman Baptists in Southeastern Europe 
A recent visit to Hungary has empha- 
sed some of the special problems of 
sutheastern Europe. German-speaking 
liptists from several lands—Hungary 
ielf, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, Austria, 
(echo-Slovakia and Germany—recently 
s 
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sembled to discuss with representatives 
the German-speaking Baptists of 
nerica certain questions affecting mis- 
m work among them. I had the privi- 
lye of meeting with them on the invita- 
tn of the Rev. William Kuhn of 
flicago, by whom. the conference had 
len convened. The German Baptists 
lve rendered conspicuous service in the 
jst, and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
tey will not suffer racial feeling to sep- 
‘ate them from the general fellowship 
«Baptists: in the European lands. Their 
iligious experience and their wider edu- 
ction should make them the most effec- 
te of workers for the common cause. 
A New Baptist Union in Switzerland 
‘Another union has come into being— 
tat of German-speaking Switzerland. 
‘Qe churches in that region have until 
tently been regarded merely as mem- 
Irg of the German Bund; but a few 
tonths ago they formed a union of their 
cm with the Rev. G. Fehr of Zurich as 
jesident. The Swiss Baptists while 
(erishing fraternal relations with their 
(mrades of the Reich, are intensely 
éxious to take a larger part in the evan- 
{lization of their own land. They recall 
\th pride the Anabaptist leaders of the 
formation period—men who, although 
nt directly the ancestors of the modern 
hptist movement, did in a very large 
Sere represent the same ideas. 
‘Sits of British Baptists to the Conti- 
nent 
I have often felt it as a grave disad- 
‘\ntage that so few British Baptists have 
(me into personal touch with the coun- 
les which I am called upon to serve. 
this respect the Americans have out- 
“ipped us, and when I have visited New 
otk or Richmond it has been to meet 
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-representing artists, 


men whose personal knowledge of the 
European field has been of the highest 
value in reaching decisions. I rejoice 
that the Rev. Gilbert Laws, the chairman 
of our continental committee, has lately 
extended his knowledge of the Swedish 
work; that the Rev. E. E. Hayward, 
M.A., has been in Denmark; and that the 
Rev. O. Henderson has got into touch 
with Dutch Baptists. Whenever any of 
our people are visiting the continent, on 
business or pleasure, they would do well 
to seek out Baptist meeting places. 
Their interest would deepen the sense 
of our international fellowship, and 
“strengthen the brethren.” I should 
reckon it a privilege to offer the neces- 
sary introductions. 


Dedication of the Baptist 
Temple, Rochester, N. Y. 


Oct. 4 concluded a memorable week in 
the history of Baptist Temple—and in 
the history of the city, as well—signify- 
ing the completion and dedication of 
Rochester’s $3,000,000 combined church 
and office building. 


The word “completion” is included 
advisedly, for a shift of 100 craftsmen, 
decorators, elec- 
tricians, carpenters and painters, worked 
willingly throughout the night Friday 
and Saturday and far into the hours of 
early morning to have every item of the 
church portion in the immense building 
ready to turn over to the Temple for 
dedication in the morning service, Sept. 


27. 


The new Temple contains ten retail 
stores, 250 offices, four floors for church 
purposes and neighborhood service, and 
a large auditorium on the ground floor, 
with balcony, seating 1600. With the 
main part of the building devoted to busi- 
ness, the stranger is unprepared for the 
beauty and reverent dignity of this 
unique auditorium. “Religion at the 
heart of commerce,” as Dr. Dexter Per- 
kins of the University of Rochester, one 
of the dedication speakers, so well ex- 
pressed it. 
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The interior of the auditorium, vesti- 
bule and foyer and other rooms inti- 
mately connected with the church, are 
designed and decorated along the lines 
of English Gothic architecture. Color 
harmonies in the auditorium are de- 
cidedly effective, and create at once an 
atmosphere of quiet reverence. Paneling 
and pews of rich American walnut form 
the basis for blended browns and gray- 
brown, relieved by touches of old gold 
and soft blue. Transparent draperies of 
golden brown veil the organ, and hang- 
ings of blue and gold heavy damask are 
used in the opening of the baptistry. 


Outstanding features of dedication 
week have been the unexpectedly large 
attendance, and the genuine good-will 


‘manifested by the thousands of visitors. 


An average of more than 2000 persons 
crowded the auditorium, with several 
hundred standing through each program. 
Every seat was filled half an hour before 
service time. Throngs were standing the 
opening morning and 1000 were turned 
away; and the same phenomenon was 
witnessed Oct. 1, Young People’s night, 
when the church filled up long before 
seven o'clock, in spite of the fact that 
this was the fifth of consecutive evening 
programs. 


The entire church plant was open each 
evening for inspection, with twelve 
guides in charge, who estimated Oct. 2 
that they had conducted at least 12,000 
persons through the building. Through- 
out each day there was a steady proces- 
sion of out-of-town visitors, and clergy- 
men from distant cities, who had come 
to study the new project. Members of 
several Rochester organizations came in 
a body to look over the Temple, and 
voiced amazement at the complete equip- 
ment. 

Prominent Speakers .- 


Two services on the Sundays of Sept. 
27 and Oct. 4, and four week-night pro- 
grams were addressed by prominent 
speakers, including: Dr. William Ham- 
mond Parker, executive secretary of the 
National Conference of Social Work, 
Cincinnati; Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin of 
Park Avenue church, New York; Ed- 
ward H. Rhoades, Jr., president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention and To- 
ledo, Ohio, attorney; Dr. Bernard C. 
Clausen, pastor of First church, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Dr. Sherwood Eddy, international 
committee of the Y. M. C. A., New York 
City; Dr. Alonzo Ray Petty, pastor of 
Judson Memorial church, New York; Dr. 
H. Clarke Colebrooke of Syracuse, who 
brought greetings as general director of 
the Baptist Missionary Convention of the 
State of New York; Congressman Meyer 
Jacobstein of Rochester, and Dr. Albert 
W. Beaven, Lake Avenue church, 
Rochester. 


At nearly every service were added 
informal greetings from out-of-town 
guests who dropped off in Rochester for 
dedication. Such messages came from 
Rev. Harry Freda, pastor of the Church 
Master, Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Major James F. Ewell, prominent in 
Temple church, Los Angeles. 
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Special guests of the Temple through- 
out the week were Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
B. Tenny, Tokio, Japan, and Dr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Leslie, Vanga, Central Af- 
rica. They are missionaries of the 
Temple, and it was considered peculiarly 
fortunate that they could all be with the 
church for the week of dedication. 
Another interested visitor was Mrs. 
Louise R. Wunder of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
mother of the minister, Rev. Clinton 
Wunder. 


An unusual feature of dedication was 
the presence of all living pastors of the 
church, with the exception of Rev. Dr. 
Donald D. MacLaurin, pastor from 1901- 
1905, now in Kennewick, Wash. Doctor 
MacLaurin was represented in a cordial 
letter, read by the minister. Former 
pastors who preached were Dr. Frederick 
L. Anderson, pastor from 1888-1900, now 
professor in Newton Theological semi- 
nary, sermon theme, “1925 Fulfils 1893”; 
Dr. Charles Herbert Rust, 1906-1919, 
pastor Wilkinsburg church, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., theme, “The Answering Christ”; Dr. 
Ernest W. Parsons, 1919-1921, professor 
of Rochester Theological seminary, 
theme, “Driving Power”; Dr. Charles H. 
Moss, Malden, Mass., pastor of former 
Park Avenue church (which later con- 
solidated with the Temple), 1900-1903, 
theme, “Yesterday and Tomorrow.” 


Rochester business men, prominent 
officials and heads of civic organizations 
were present to voice pride and confi- 
dence in the Temple enterprise. Un- 
qualified approval came also from other 
denominations of the city, expressed in 
letters, telegrams and in person by visit- 
ing ministers during the programs. 
Gifted Rochester musicians gave their 
services throughout the week, as did the 
Chamber of Commerce glee club, and 
high school glee clubs, uniting with the 
large Temple chorus and quartet in glo- 
rious programs of music. 


“Ninety Years and the Future” 

Rev. Clinton Wunder, Temple minister, 
spoke but once through the week, giving 
the dedication sermon Sept. 27, from the 
subject, “Ninety Years and the Future.” 
The minister summed up the purpose of 
the down-town church in these words: 

“We are dedicating this structure to 
God, our heavenly Father, and to the 
cause of Christ, who as a living God, 
brings us abundant life. This building 
stands as a memorial to our saintly dead, 
and a house of worship for the living; 
a place where the lives of little children, 
and men and women, may be changed. 

“We are not concerned with a Sunday 
religion that has no relation to Monday. 
Months ago in this church we learned a 
new commandment: ‘Remember the 
week-day to keep it holy.’ We are dedi- 
cating a seven-day church, open night 
and day. 

“Some people say we betrayed our 
faith in putting up an office building. 
Those people were wrong. We would 
have betrayed our Lord had we left this 
field where the need is so great. It is 
an evidence of our loyalty to the Lord 
that we stayed here. Let us keep the 
cross of God shining above the crowded 


sections, the busy down-town streets, the 
theaters, and the stores. This in itself 
is the most profoundly religious enter- 
prise attempted. May this be a plea of 
worship, of recreation, and good cheer— 
a bright spot to inspire in the center of 
the city, where all may find the healing 
touch of the great Physician. 

“This is not the end; it is just the be- 
ginning. It is not the Baptist Temple 
of walls, stone and cement, but an addi- 
tion to the foundation Christ laid down 
when he walked this earth.” 

The first six dedication programs were 
broadcast by WHAM, carrying the en- 
thusiasm and inspiration of the services 
to thousands of listeners. In the “un- 
seen audience,’ were many shut-ins and 
sick of the Temple, who had been pro- 
vided with radio outfits, including a life- 
deacon of the church, Jesse E. Eddy, 
who has been confined in Highland hos- 
pital with a fractured limb. The minister 
thoughtfully spoke a special word of 
cheer to Mr. Eddy during the broadcast- 
ing. Letters and telegrams of appreci- 
ation are coming in to the church from 
the radio audience in many cities. These 
greetings in many cases are more sub- 
stantial than a perfunctory “good luck,” 
for several checks have been sent to 
promote the kingdom work “in the heart 
of Rochester.” 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
By Apert H. FINN 

Detroit is suffering from growing 
pains. Not alone the influx of 10,000 or 
more new inhabitants every month, the 
awful congestion occasioned by the addi- 
tions of thousands of new motor cars to 
our already immense fleet, but a growing 
number of visitors, many of whom come 
in automobiles, has made the widening 
of streets and highways an imperative 
necessity. Woodward avenue, the spinal 
column of Detroit, is being widened to 
Pontiac, twenty-five miles out, to 204 feet 
wide. Grand River avenue, that leads to 
Lansing, the state capital, and Michigan 
avenue that reaches to Chicago, taking 
up Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor, Jackson, Battle 
Creek, Kalamazoo en route, is also being 
widened to 204 feet out of Detroit. 
These are county, state and federal im- 
provements. The road traffic in Michi- 
gan this year has been unprecedented. 

Naturally the same great need for 
wider thoroughfares is acutely felt in the 
city proper. As I write, the people of 
Detroit are voting on the widening of 
Woodward, Gratiot and Michigan ave- 
nues. These are all great radial avenues. 
Other streets and avenues have been, are 
being or are to be widened to relieve 
the transportation problem of this busy 


metropolis. The cost incident thereto 
will: reach $100,000,000. Growing pains 
are costly. 


Baptistically things are moving rapidly 
but scarcely in keeping with the needs of 
the metropolitan area. The new Gra- 
tiot avenue and the new Lincoln Park 
churches were dedicated in August. In 
September the New Mt. Zion (negro) 
house of worship was dedicated with 
great joy to the congregation. 

Sunday, Oct. 4, the new brick edifice 


for the Hazel Park church was de 
cated. This is the congregation that I 
its building by fire earlier in the ye; 
Doctor Heinrichs of the Northern Ba 
tist seminary, Chicago, preached ¢. 
sermon. The whole week was given }) 
to a dedication program, includi; 
Doctor Gleiss, Rev. W. G. Coltman, Re 
Albert Johnson and others. This buil 
ing is of tabernacle type, to be turn’ 
into stores when the new and permane| 
edifice is erected, when the rapidly gro) 


John R. street demands it. 
building is a commodious structure 4) 
well adapted to the present needs of t 
church and the community. Rev. H. | 
Sorg is the consecrated pastor. ! 


On Sunday, Oct. 11, ground w 
broken for the handsome new house 
worship to be built at the corner — 
Dexter boulevard and Davison roz 
This is a comparatively new resident 
district that is filling in rapidly wi 
choice homes. The building alone w 
cost $75,000. This is for the congreg' 
tion of Maranatha church of which Re 
W. W. McMaster is pastor. 


Work among the Negroes 

The purchase of the Bethel chur 
formerly the First German Bapt | 
church, for the New Hope negro chur 
is being arranged for $75,000. This is’ 
fine property located on Jos. Camp| 
avenue at Arndt street, and could not | 
reproduced for less 'than $125,000. T 
Bethel church will move into the new 
east end and build a new house of w«| 
ship worthy of this congregation — 
which Rey. Frank Kaiser is pastor. 


Two other of our negro churches a 


under the direction of the Detroit Ba| 
tist Union. The First church, Hai 
tramck, now worshiping in a baseme| 
unit, to have the auditorium prop 
added. The Second church, Riv) 
Rouge, that has been worshiping in — 
uncompleted structure, to have it ¢o!| 
pleted to meet its pressing needs. _| 
Calvary, negro, is in the midst of | 
sixth anniversary. Six years ago a mel 
bership of three, today numbering ov) 
two thousand, housed in a fine bri) 
structure worth $50,000, with only $1, 
000 of indebtedness, all with the help | 
the Detroit Baptist Union. Last ye 
the church raised over $12,000, and 1 
cently was compelled to take. out t| 
walls between the auditorium and chap| 
to accommodate the crowds. Rev. J. | 
| 


Mastin is pastor. 
The Christian center is opening its f 
and winter program in a most hopef 
manner. Rev. A. H. Pace, superintende 
of our negro Baptist work, has his hea 
quarters here. Miss Patterson, sent 
the Women’s Home Mission Society, | 
the new directress. Miss Cooper is ali 
giving much of her time to this work. | 
Mt. Olive church, negro, has completi 
the raising of a mortgage of $7000 on! 
property, and with the help and guidan 
of the Detroit Baptist Union is havit 
plans drawn for an enlarged edific 
which is greatly needed. Rev. J- ; 

Glover is the faithful pastor. af 
¢ 
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The Detroit association met with the 
Northwestern Baptist church on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 1. There was a full program 
that culminated in a masterly address by 
Dr. C. W. Gilkey, of Chicago, who gave 
his impressions of the coming of India 
to Jesus Christ as revealed to him in his 
recent visit to that great country. Dr. 
John E. Smith, state director, was heard 
‘and Dr. Fred W. Harding, as represen- 
tative of the General Board of Promo- 
tion. The associational program included 
the various departments of denomina- 
tional work, even though it covered only 
one day, and by resolutions approved of 
the work of the Detroit Baptist Union, 
Michigan State Convention and the 
Northern Baptist Convention. In De- 
troit there is an agreed division of work 
between the association and the Detroit 
Baptist Union. This was the ninety- 
ninth anniversary. Next year it was 
voted to accept the invitation of the old 
First church to entertain and put on a 
historical program, covering two or three 
days. The Michigan association, the 
former title of the present association, 
was formed by four churches in 1827. It 
.s to commemorate Baptist beginnings in 
Michigan that next year’s program will 
be arranged. This promises to be a 
worth-while event. The officers-elect 
are: Moderator, Dr. Mark F. Sanborn; 
vice-moderator, C. J. Netting; clerk, Rev. 
Magnus Burgess; treasurer, C. J. Net- 
‘ing, Jr. 

_ There are no less than four building 
projects other than those already men- 
tioned that are now in process of prepa- 


ill to be large structures. 


No city has a more aggressive body 
f Baptist young people than has De- 
troit. They are to bring Dr. W. A. 
cameron from Toronto, Ont., here for 
sheir big rally early in November. 

| The women’s auxiliary is also a won- 
lerful body of consecrated souls, quite 
n keeping with a large body of laymen 


vation among our Baptist churches, and 


that take the advancement of the king- 
dom ina really serious way. Doctor Gleiss 
repeatedly says that the work accom- 
plished in Detroit is made possible only 
by the earnest cooperation of the laity 
who are keenly alive to the great needs 
of this great city. 


Dedication at Mattoon, III. 


After sixty-one years of varying for- 
tunes the First Church of Mattoon, III. 
is coming into its own. During this 
period there have been four distinct Bap- 
tist churches organized in Mattoon 
(three of them have disbanded) and they 
have borne six different names. For a 
half century Mattoon has been cc asid- 
ered one of the most difficult fields for 
Baptists in Illinois. They have always 
been housed in some rented hall, or old 
second-hand church building. 


But Sunday, Oct. 4, was a day of 
triumph and rejoicing for the church and 
its friends. It marked the dedication of 
the new, up-to-date brick and stone edi- 
fice, on one of the prominent corners in 
the city and representing a total value 
of $75,000. For three years the church 
has labored in the face of tremendous 
odds to achieve this goal. Dedication 
day began with an attendance of 517 in 
Sunday school. All available space was 
crowded for the morning service and the 
pastor made a financial statement show- 
ing that $10,000 was needed to dedicate 
the building free of debt. Dr. Myron 
W. Haynes then took charge of the 
service and subscriptions poured in so 
rapidly that two secretaries could not 
keep record of all of them. The service 
was closed at noon with the people still 
anxious to subscribe. At two-thirty the 
house was again crowded. and after a 
brief opportunity for subscribing, Doctor 
Haynes announced that $14,600 had been 
raised. The great congregation spon- 
taneously arose and sang the Doxology, 
while many of the older members of the 
church wept for joy. The pastor led in 
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the ritual of dedication and Doctor 
Haynes in the prayer. Doctor Haynes 
then preached the sermon on the text, 
“He gave Himself.” One lady publicly 
confessed Christ at this service. In the 
evening many were turned away for lack 
of room, although the church will seat 
more than 800 with galleries and side 
rooms. A _ beautiful baptismal service 
was held in which the pastor baptized 


JAMES M. LIVELY 


his eldest son and namesake, James 
Lively, Jr., and six other candidates. 
Rev. A. E. Peterson, secretary of the 
state convention, then brought a stirring 
message, and one man confessed Christ. 
Thus ended the greatest day in the his- 
tory of Mattoon Baptists. 


Rev. James M. Lively became pastor 
of the Mattoon church in May, 1916. At 
that time he had been out of the divinity 
school of the University of Chicago only 
eighteen months. During this period of 
more than nine years he has seen the 
Sunday school grow from an attendance 
of less than 100 to 500, the church mem- 
bership from 200 to 500, the value of the 
church property from $5000 to $75,000. 
His salary has also been doubled. The 
work is just getting started, as there is 
now equipment to work with. The new 
building will care for a school of 800 and 
is well equipped for social activities, A 
new pipe organ and a parsonage are the 
next objectives of the church. 


The Crow Indian Baptist 
Association 
By W. A. PETZOLDT 


We have recently returned from our 
fourth annual Crow Indian association 
which was held on War Man Creek, fifty 
miles from the railroad. The camp was 
rather a primitive one and would hardly 
have made a good advertisement for the 
Abercrombie and Fitch people, yet it is 
surprising how much satisfaction one 
can get out of a partial return to the 
stone age, as a temporary expediency. 
Nature has some unexpected and delight- 
ful compensations for the things we call 
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modern conveniences and deem so essen- 
tial. The Indians enjoyed it thoroughly. 
It was something like an “old home 
week” to them and doubtless stirred up 
memories of earlier days. Their hunting 
parties brought in wild game. The sky 
line was not dotted with telephone poles, 
nor were fences or roads in evidence. 
The camp was strung along both sides 
of War Man for at least a quarter of a 
mile. 

Most of the sessions were held in. the 
open; no frescoing needed here, nor 
stained glass windows; no carpeted aisles 
nor stately pews. Here was God’s own 
temple! Who could refrain from the 
thought of worship in such surround- 
ings? <A ceiling of unbelievable blue, 
edged with ever-changing, fleecy clouds 
by day and lighted with myriad stars at 
night; side walls of mountain rock and 
panoramic splendor; a floor of living 
green bedecked with wild flowers, a 
natural pulpit with a nearby stream for 
a baptistry, a miniature amphitheatre for 
the congregation; a hint of what Eden 
may have been. Solitude and silence, 
God visible through his handiwork, un- 
touched and unspoiled by the hand of 
inan. 

The sunrise prayer meetings were held 
on the nearby mountain peaks and 
formed a fitting initial gathering for the 
day. They were largely attended and 
mostly conducted by Indian leaders from 
the various reservation groups. In these 
early morning gatherings the Crow 
Indian Christians were seen at their best, 
untrammeled by the formula of program 
and timepiece, giving vent to the natural- 
ness of the childlike faith in the hearts 
of a primitive people. The presence of 
God was in the very atmosphere, a 
veritable mountain-top experience. 

The guest speaker for this year was 
Alonzo M. Petty, the father of Ray 
Petty, of the Judson Memorial Church 
of New York City, and Wallace Petty, 
of the First church of Pittsburgh. If 
one expected much of the father of such 
gifted sons he was not disappointed. 
Rarely have we had a man of large 
caliber grip the Indians for Christ as did 
Doctor Petty. His messages had both 
fire and fragrance and a compelling win- 
someness. A new level for the work as 
a whole was reached in these meetings. 
Physically it was an outing, spiritually 
it was an inning for the Lord Jesus. 


West China Letter 


By Joe TAYLOR 


It would be easy to fill this letter with 
tales of robbery committed hereabouts; 
for this country is practically in the 
hands of robbers just now. Some of the 
readers of THE Baptist may have heard 
that Mr. and Mrs. Openshaw on their 
way home to America were held up by 
bandits above Suifu on the Min river 
and relieved of $1000 worth of goods 
which they were taking home. Clothing 
and gifts for the home friends were 
taken from them; some of their boxes 
were smashed in; one boot taken, the 
other left. Mrs. Openshaw’s spring hat 
(don’t know which spring) went off on 
the head of a robber. Mr. Openshaw had 


to let his watch go in the same direc- 
tion. And when he wrote back to us 
he put a smile in the letter and said he 
was trying to take joyfully the spoiling 
of his goods. Wide-awake churches in 
America ought to get him to tell them 
the story. 


That was last spring and now the 
summer is waning and conditions are 
worse than they were when our friends 
left us. Some of our missionaries spend 
the summer at a sacred mountain called 
Omei. When they left Suifu, they had 
to have several hundred soldiers accom- 
pany them to get them by the robber 
district. These soldiers demanded $900 
“tea money.” So you see they get you 
in one way or another. Now they want 
to get back to Suifu, and unless they can 
get a steamer from Kiating, they will 
surely land among thieves. The road 
from Kiating to Suifu is as bad as that 
going down from Jerusalem to Jericho— 
minus the good Samaritan. 


The proctor of our Middle School 
dormitory lives up in a hill city back of 
Yachow. We were looking for his re- 
turn so as to be here when the school 
opens. Instead, we get a letter saying 
that the military have demanded $10,000 
from his elder brother who has gone off 
into the hills to hide. So Mr. Yoh, the 
proctor, does not dare move out of Ya- 
chow for fear he will be nabbed by the 
bandits and held for ransom. We have 
to make other plans for the care of the 
school. 

While I was getting ready to write this 
letter, one of Dr. Britain Corlies’ old 
schoolboys came to call. He had set off 
from a small town north of Chengtu to 
try to get to Yachow, his home city. 
On the road he was attacked by robbers 
and they took all he had. He was doing 
business in a small way by attending 
market towns and selling odds and ends. 
Every road out of Chengtu towards 
Yachow is infested with robbers. He 
tried to borrow money from me in order 
to get home. 

Last night after going to bed, I heard 
firing near to the campus of our college. 
This morning I learned that robbers had 
attacked a large farmhouse and taken 
away two of the inmates after rifling the 
place; they left a letter stating the 
amount of ransom they wanted—it was 
more than the farm is worth. 


Entertaining a Robber Chief 

While we were at the hills for the 
summer, we entertained a robber chief 
at tea one morning. He is a leading man 
in the district where our summer bunga- 
low is. The official had burned his house 
down and he had come up the mountain 
to hide. He was a soft-spoken man who 
wanted to know about our “honorable 
country.” He certainly made away with 
a lot of Mrs. Taylor’s cake and cookies. 
Personally I hope his calls will be few 
and far between. 

While at the mountain, we received 
word of the abduction of Bishop Mowll 
and wife together with five other mem- 
bers of the Church of England mission 
who were summering at a delightful spot 
not far from one of their main stations. 


‘wounded. The country is one big robber | 
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At five-thirty in the morning they were 
awakened by the firing of a band of some 
sixty bandits, told to get up and start at 
once in their night clothes with the rob- 
bers. At this writing they are still in 
captivity and a big ransom is demanded, 
They are not allowed to remain at one 
place very long as the robbers are afraid 
that the military will learn where they 
are. There is a small child in the party, — 
One of the missionaries’ cooks when he | 
heard of his master and mistress being 
captured, at once volunteered to go and 
serve them in their captivity. 


The Ones Who Are Safe 


I don’t need to write of the killing of — 
the American, Mr. Palmer, in Manchuria, 
because he went to help some village 
people who were being attacked by 
bandits; nor of the carrying off of Doctor | 
Howard who went to the help of his 
friend when he knew he had been 


preserve. But I do want to ask the read- 
ers of THe Baptist to think of this terri- | 
ble condition of affairs in China. This | 
country is not able to take care of itself | 
let alone afford adequate protection to 
the stranger within its gates. The only | 
people who are safe are those who have — 
nothing. Just after dinner today, two 
young men knocked at our door and ! 
asked for something to eat. We gave | 
them a meal and while they were eating | 
it, they told part of their story. One was | 
from Czecho-Slovakia and the other from _ 
Serbia. The former had been a soldier | 
and was wounded in Siberia so did not 
get out of that country when his com- | 
patriots were evacuated. He is a cabinet- | 
maker and had been at work in Shanghai 
until there was no more work to do. 
They had walked from Wanshien on the 
Yangtze river to Chengtu in search of | 
work—fourteen days’ journey. I asked 
them if they were afraid of robbers and | 
they said that they had met a lot of | 
those gentlemen but they had- nothing 
the robbers could take. | 
Well, what does it all mean? This: 
That China is disqualified for-a place in © 
the front rank of the nations of the 
world. Not because the “imperialistic” 
f 


nations of the West have robbed her of | 
land and concessions, but because | 
has become financially, politically and 
morally bankrupt. This fact needs to be | 
kept in mind when one reads the Ameri- 
can newspapers and the magazine articles | 
that are appearing at this time. Most of 

those articles simply touch the surface 
of the questions they are discussing; and | 
nine-tenths of the newspaper reports are 

worse than useless to anyone who hon: | 
estly endeavors to think his way through | 

this muddle in the Far East. One can 

but ask the American public to at leas 
reserve judgment on the international | 
imbroglio at present occupying the front — 
page of the American press. There are 
two sides to the questions before us and 
one side is certainly a very seamy Si le 
at present. One does not need to Sé 
out his reason and judgment in order to 
sympathize with the Chinese peof 
They are a great inarticulate mass W! 
have no. worthy leadership and 
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ibandoned by the very men who mas- 
juerade as the government of this re- 
wublic. They are lost. They hardly 
mow where they are and they certainly 
lon’t know where they are going. They 
we being exploited by a gang of agita- 
ors who get their political philosophy 
rom other sources than Confucius and 
encius. Westerners can best help by 
aaking every effort to spread knowledge 
‘mong these Chinese; for as long as they 
emain so hopelessly ignorant, they are 
‘he prey of every soap-box orator and 
vellow journal in the country. 


‘The Gospel in Haiti 
By J.-ALFRED PEARCE 


Six weeks ago I came to Port-de-Paix 
shere I intend to establish permanent 
jission work. The only Protestant 
hurch in this important town was a little 
Saptist church, a wooden structure, 
vhich was burned to the ground many 
‘ears ago and which has never been re- 
uilt. I brought with me a native Hai- 
ian evangelist and a Haitian colporter. 
‘ince coming to Port-de-Paix we have 
isited the prison and preached the 
‘ospel there to the assembled prisoners 
very Sunday morning; we have held 
eventeen open-air meetings here and in 
he neighboring town of Saint Louis 
there the gospel has been proclaimed to 
000 or more people. The colporter has 
‘old 137 Bibles, New Testaments, Gos- 
els and Travelers’ Guides. 
istributed from house to house 10,672 
zaves of gospel tracts, pamphlets and 
cripture text cards. I have also visited 
eventeen families in their homes. 

We have decided to open a free day 
chool in the town of Port-de-Paix for 
estitute boys and girls, also a Sunday 
chool and a mission hall where the 
ospel will be preached to all and where 
ae Protestants of all denominations, who 
ave been neglected for so many years, 
nd who have been without a place to 
rorship and without a pastor, may be 
ble to gather for worship. 

There are only a few Protestant Chris- 
ans here and they are very poor, so 
iat we shall require financial help from 
broad to cover the initial cost of rent- 
ig a suitable building and of seating the 
“ime, until such a time as we may be 
. ble to raise enough money to build a 
ermanent church on the old site. I 
ave secured the services of a duly quali- 
2d, earnest, evangelical Christian school- 
aster, a married man. I can easily find 
‘schoolmistress for the girls’ day school. 


“:ems to have annoyed the Roman Cath- 
ie priest, who two weeks ago de- 
ie us from the pulpit; he ordered 


I the faithful to destroy the books that 
ey had received from us. Up to the 
*esent I have found only one book de- 
wroyed and that was torn to pieces and 
‘attered at the foot of the steps leading 
» to the Roman Catholic church; it 
mtained the Gospel of St. John, the 
cts of the Apostles and the Epistle of 
aul to the Romans. 

The Roman Catholic priest tried to 
event our entering the prison and 


‘Our circulation of the Word of God 


preaching the gospel to the prisoners. 
When the priest complained to the cap- 
tain of the Gendarmerie, who is also the 
officer in charge of the prison, the cap- 
tain told the priest that we had official 
permission to hold religious meetings in 
the prison at an appointed hour every 
Sunday morning. The captain told the 
priest that he too could hold mass in 
the prison, if he desired to do so, but not 
at the hour already devoted to the 
Protestant service. 

I have still some difficulty in securing 
a suitable building for the proposed 
school and mission hall, but as I have 
the cooperation of the better class of 
citizens, I have no misgivings about the 
ultimate result. 


South Dakota Convention 
Meets 


The forty-fourth anniversary of the 
South Dakota State Convention was held 
et Sidtxelalis, Sel, Sept: 30—Oct. 4, 
This convention was probably the best 
ever held within the state, both from the 
standpoint of attendance and interest. 
Almost 500 delegates were registered. 

The convention was marked with a 
deep interest from the first session to 
the last. Dr. S. P. Shaw’s resignation 
was accepted by the convention and Rev. 
Jolin L. Barton was elected general 
superintendent in his place. Doctor 
Shaw has served the convention for fif- 
teen years and in that time there has 
been remarkable progress. 

The convention was enthusiastic for 
all the programs of the denomination. 
The spirit of victory was in the air. 

The convention was fortunate in hav- 
ing as outside speakers, Robert Lincoln 
Kelley and Bruce Jackson, representing 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation; 
Rev. Rolvix Harlan, of Richmond, Va., 
President John Mason Wells, of Grand 
Island, Nebr:; Dr. M. D. Eubank of 
Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. H. R. Best of 
Fargo, N. D.; and Miss Edna Umstot, 
director of life service league. These 
speakers brought inspiring messages 
which thrilled the convention and made 
every delegate feel the importance and 
responsibility of the task ahead. 

By a unanimous vote of the conven- 
tion a goal of 500 Baptist subscriptions 
was set as an accomplishment for the 
year and 1000 baptisms within the year. 

A most interesting part of the conven- 
tion was the fifty-year pageant presented 
by the First Church of Sioux Falls. This 
pageant was presented in -’~*t episodes 
showing the important matters of or- 
ganization from the foundation of the 
church. There were 100 characters in 
the pageant. 

The address of Pres. J. M. Coon was 
well received and the convention ordered 
it printed and sent to the churches. Mr. 
Coon has given largely of his time and 
finds a real joy in the service of his 
Lord and Master. His address was 
statesmanlike and showed that he had a 
clear grasp of the denominational pro- 
gram and that he was in close touch 
with every feature of the work. 

The high mark of the convention was 
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on Thursday afternoon when almost 
forty missionaries and workers of the 
convention stood on the platform and 
each man presented in a few well-chosen 
words the opportunities and needs of his 
respective field. 

On Saturday morning there was a de- 
bate on the question, “Resolved that for 
successful missionary work to be accom- 
plished, it is necessary that the churches 
pay their missionary quotas monthly.” 
This debate was a live one and set the 
whole convention thinking as never be- 
fore. 

The outstanding address of the con- 
vention was given by Dr. Rolvix Harlan 
on Sunday morning when he spoke on 
the subject, “Can the Idealists Outlaw 
War?” Dr. Harlan gave a terrific ar- 
raignment of the idea of war and against 
those who promote it. The convention 
passed resolutions deploring war and the 
slow processes of law by which criminals 
may be convicted. 


Next year’s anniversary will be held 
aAtmivapid. City om: ‘ 


Evangelistic Conference, 
Denver 
By FRANK ERNEST EDEN 


“This is the best meeting of its kind, 
far overshadowing anything we have ever 
had in Denver,” said Executive Secretary 
Palmer to approximately 200 men and 
women at a banquet held during the 
conference. 

It was great—great in heart thrilling 
messages from men like Stilwell, Smith, 
Neil, Stumpf; great in soul stirring inspi- 
ration; great in objective. A flood tide 
of evangelism has inundated Denver 
Baptists that will result in great harvests 
for the kingdom. The evangelistic pro- 
gram of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, through its cooperating organiza- 
tions, in its swing round the country is a 
forerunner of spiritual life and power. 
Denver is grateful for the coming of 


these men. 


Suggestive of some of the timely utter- 
ances of the speakers were the following 
words: 

“We.cannot drag the boat off the sand- 
bar, we must raise the tide. The deepen- 
ing of our spiritual life will raise the 
life of the whole denomination in every 
department.” 

“The thing we need to fear is not ma- 
terialism of the head but the materialism 
of the heart.” 

“Evangelism does not proclaim what 
we have done for God, but what God has 
done for us. We need to reclaim the 
wonder of the gospel. The world is ask- 
ing for ‘Good news.’” 

“Every single parable of Jesus rests 
upon the layman. Laymen must feel 
their responsibility in this enterprise. 
We need a revival of personal sou] win- 
ning. It is the layman’s job.” 

“The aim of evangelism is to bring 
people to Jesus that they may receive 
the gift of life—abundant life. The new 
birth cannot be standardized. Jesus came 
tO save sinners—and sinners without 
adjectives.” 
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“The spiritual laws of the kingdom are 
life, truth, power, wisdom, holiness. We 
need a new sense of sin and of God. The 
springs of evangelism are in Pentecost. 
All great movements begin in interces- 
sion. A prayerless church results in no 
Pentecost. The acid test of spirituality is 
prayer.” 

“Jesus came into a very religious 
world. But religion was choking the 
heart and life out of the people. Jesus 
came to teach and show them the way to 
the Father. We live in a very religious 
world. The church, the press, the com- 
mon conversation—all are about religion, 


but it is flimsy and trivial. We need to 
reveal Jesus and his gospel to this 
world.” 


“We must develop interest in soul win- 
ning. We must have simple organiza- 
tion, simple articulation of the forces 
involved.” 

“T’d like to see an evangelistic cam- 
paign that appealed to valor instead of 
cowardice.” 

“I’m a believer in ‘once in grace always 
in grace,’ but I wish some folks would 
have more grace.” 


The proclamation of the purpose of 
the evangelistic conference is one of the 
biggest things ever attempted by the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


Reactions 


Following the conference I asked some 
of the men to jot down their reactions. 
Here are some of them: 


“If pastors and laymen who have 
listened to the heart-stirring messages 
and practical suggestions given by the 
conference speakers will go forth and put 
them into practice, the dawning of a new 
day is at hand for all of our churches.” 


“The conference came closer to needs 
of churches and pastors with its program 
of evangelism than any I have ever ex- 
perienced. Questions as to the procedure 
have been met in a manner both intelli- 
gent and inspiring.” 


“The frank and clear statements of ex- 
periences have been most helpful and 
their stimulus will be realized for a long 
time. It was the best evangelistic con- 
ference I have ever attended. It should 
provoke us to win many to Christ.” 


“I regard this as one of the best con- 
ferences ever held in Denver. The team 
is well selected and their purposes look 
toward the most important need of the 
hour. We ought to be stronger for this 
conference.” 


“The speakers in this conference have 
so vigorously and clearly presented the 
purposes, motives and methods of evan- 
gelism, that I have been more helped 
and invigorated than by any one other 
influence in years. Surely the denomina- 
tion can foster no better movement than 
this. Iam sure great good will come of 
it im my ministry.” 

“This conference has enlarged my con- 
sciousness of the purpose of our denomi- 
nation to put ‘first things first.’ Intelli- 
gent evangelism is basic for all other 
kingdom purposes.” 


Regional Conference on Conti- 
nent-Wide Evangelism 
BY S) REID 

Chicago Baptists had the privilege of 
a visit from three leaders of the denom- 
ination, who are stirring up the interests 
of the churches in the vital matter of 
evangelism—Drs. H. F. Stilwell, S. G. 
Neil and Frank A. Smith. The confer- 
ence convened in the Tabernacle Baptist 
church with sessions continuing for two 
days. During the first day all sides of 
the great mission of evangelism were 
considered and speeches of great power 
delivered. Evangelism, as the denomina- 
tional objective, essential to the life of 
the church, operating under spiritual 
laws as a world conquest and as a chal- 
lenge was the entire theme. 

The program of the second day was 
built round two major questions. “How 
Shall We Organize for the Task?” and 
“Ways of Working—A Tested Plan”. 
Leaders from contiguous states and pas- 
tors in Chicago took part, including Drs. 
H. W. Virgin, F. M. Dunk, C. H. Stull, 
Carlos Dinsmore, J. R. Mantey. A. Le 
Grand, Ralph A. Jensen, C. A. Brooks, 
J. H. Hughes, George W. Taft and P. J. 
Stackhouse. Almost all the pastors of 
the Chicago churches attended at least 
one session. We feel sure our churches 
will emphasize evangelism with more 
force this winter because of this fine 
conference. 


The Eastern Baptist 


Theological Seminary 
By B. C. TAYLOR 

The Eastern Baptist Theological sem- 
inary in Philadelphia has begun its work 
in’ remarkably encouraging conditions. 
The opening day was Sept. 22, and all 
connected with the seminary are highly 
pleased with the possibilities that present 
themselves for an exceedingly great 
work in preparing men for the Christian 
ministry. It is gratifying that buildings 
were provided as the home of the sem- 
inary in an attractive part of the city of 
Philadelphia, on South Rittenhouse 
square, one of the beauty spaces in the 
heart of the city. It would be difficult 
to say too much of the suitableness of 
the seminary building, which is in reality 
two houses joined to make one. This 
makes an ideal home for the students 
who come here to do their work of 
preparation for the ministry; all the ap- 
pointments are in excellent taste. The 
advantages of being in a city where there 
are so mar~ sources of help for the stu- 
dents are numerous, while the seminary 
is placed away from distracting noises 
and the confusion of traffic. 

The president of the seminary, Dr. 
Charles T. Ball, is proving himself com- 
petent to be at the head of the institu- 
tion, and he counts himself fortunate in 
having in the faculty men who, from 
their ability and experience, will do 
much to aid in the success that seems 
sure. 

The work of the seminary is grouped 
about four schools: Theology, missions, 
religious education and gospel music. 
The first of these includes the usual de- 
partments of theological seminaries, and 
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will assume the position of chief im- 
portance; the other schools will not suf- 
fer from lack of men of ability to make 
them preeminently efficient. 

The school of theology provides for’ 
four courses: the first, granting to one! 
doing sufficient work a diploma; the sec-| 
ond, leading to the degree of bachelor 
of divinity; the third, to the degree of 
bachelor of theology, and the fourth to 
the degree of master of theology. The 
determined and announced purpose is 
that the highest standards of scholarly! 
work must be done in all these courses,| 
if a man is to be graduated with either 
a diploma or a degree. ] 

When the institution was first deter- 
mined upon, those in charge expected’ 
there would be but few to enter the sem- 
inary as students, and that few of these 
would be prepared for the higher courses. | 
But more than sixty per cent have al-' 
ready entered and others are expected, 
and of these a large per cent registered 
for the degree of master of theology, and 
more than 50 per cent for all the degrees’ 
above the diploma course. The number’ 
of college graduates who have come to) 
take the work offered in this seminary | 
far surpassed the highest hopes of those’ 
in charge, and certainly proves without! 
foundation the prediction that no college 
man would seek training in the new 
seminary. Beyond this fact of the high) 
scholarship of the men who have entered 
is the gratifying fact that they show’ 
themselves to be men above the average 
in those traits most desirable in those 
who shall be at the head of our churches 
in mentality and spirituality. 

Those in charge of the Eastern Baptist | 
Theological seminary have insisted that) 
the work done here is not to be in an-_ 
tagonism to work done in any other) 
seminary. And they hope this will be! 
understood and accepted as a fact. It is! 
believed that there is a certain need of| 
an institution to which men can come! 
with the assurance that their faith in the| 
Bible as God’s word will be strengthened, | 
and that their belief in Jesus Christ as, 
the Son of God and Redeemer of men, 
will be made even more sure. 

At the chapel service on the morning 
of the opening a large number came and 
showed their deep sympathy with the un- 
dertaking, and their appreciation of the 
work that has been begun. The con-, 
viction is strong that all connected with 
this new seminary have been directed 
by the Lord to supply this manifest need. 

Something New 

Is there anything new under the sun? 
There is! The two women’s natic 
societies announce the appointment 
Miss Ina E. Burton, heretofore organ 
zation secretary of the Woman’s Home 
Mission society to a brand new offic 
that of woman’s promotional secretary. 

The appointment was made by the 
W. A. B. F. M. S. and W. A. B. H. M 
upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee of conference. This committee, 
consisting of four members from each 
society, was formed four years ago t 
direct the union work of the societies 
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ork in the interest of the entire denomi- 
ation. As the work developed the com- 
littee found that it involved increasing 
emands upon the two secretaries con- 
arned, the administrative secretary of 
te Woman’s Foreign Mission society 
ad the organization secretary. of the 
Joman’s Home Mission society and 
iere was much duplication. 


Te was this that first caused the com- 
tittee to inquire what measures could 
e taken to conserve time and avoid un- 
ecessary expense. After reviewing the 
tuation, it was decided to recommend 
) the two societies the consolidation of 
1 the joint promotional work in one 
fflice with a single secretary in charge, 
ho should work under the direction of 
ie committee of conference and in close 
operation with the Board of Mission- 
-y Cooperation. Upon the adoption of 
lis recommendation by the societies, the 
ommittee was authorized to select a 
litable person for the position. 


Ideal for the Position 


/All members of the committee were 
zreed that it was desirable, even essen- 
al, that the one chosen be qualified by 
ome acquaintance with the kind of work 
equired in the new office. In Miss Bur- 
on, who has been associated with the 
ommittee of conference from the begin- 
ing and knows every detail of the work, 
le committee believes it has found the 
ileal and commends her to the prayerful 
ipport of the women of the churches. 


All correspondence concerning joint 
romotional work will henceforth be 
irried on by her with the districts, and 
1 inquiries concerning such work may 
2 addressed to her at 276 Fifth avenue, 
‘ew York. Matters relating to purely 
ome or foreign organization will be 
Idressed to the respective societies 
rough Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop for the 
Yoman’s Foreign Mission society and 
(rs. Katharine S. Westfall of the Wo- 
‘ans Home Mission society. Miss 
urton, in frequent conferences with 
oth officers, will keep in close touch 
‘ith all that concerns -her new field and 
is hoped that the new arrangement will 
lvance our united work as women of 
te churches for the Master. 


| Obituary 


‘Rev. George D. Downey, 93 years old, 
led Sept. 17 at the home of his daughter, 
rs. M. D. Perry, in Tacoma, Wash. He 
‘aduated from Madison college and sem- 
ary (now Colgate) in 1861. The same 
tar he married Miss Mary Bishop, who 
ed in 1897. He held pastorates in east- 
(nm and western New York until 1882 when 
2 went to Montana as a missionary of 
ie Home Mission society. In Miles City, 
ont., a frontier town, he organized, what 
as for a time the only Protestant church 
otween Bismarck, N. D., and Helena, 
ont. Here, assisted by his wife, he min- 
tered to the spiritual and physical needs 

many. In 1887 he went to Oregon, and 
1890 to Tacoma, Wash., organizing a 
turch at Fern Hill. His health being 
omewhat impaired he retired from the 
‘tive ministry, living at Puyallup on a 
jaall fruit farm, supplying churches near- 
/ every Sunday, and a valued member of 
ie Western Washington Convention 
Since 1901 he had resided in Ta- 
‘ma with his daughter, and for five years 
id been an invalid. He was a member of 
e Sixth Ave. church, and an honorary 
acon. Two sons, two daughters, and 
ven grandchildren survive him. 
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Here, There and Brenritiere 


A UNANIMOUS CALL WAS extended by the 
First church of Austin, Chicago, on Sun- 
day, Oct. 3, to Rev. York King to be- 
come pastor. We understand that the 
call will be accepted and that the new 
pastor will be on the field some time be- 
fore Jan. 1. 


GrorceE Hosart, secretary, gives notice 
that the annual meeting of the Central 
association will be held in connection 
with the State Convention in the First 
church, “Syracuse, N. Y., Tuesday/*Oct: 
27, 1925, at 2:30 p.m. The purpose of 
the meeting is to hear reports, elect of- 
ficers, and transact such business as may 
be presented. 


RECENTLY A SUCCESSFUL church night was 
held at the Immanuel church, Edwards- 
ville, Pa., Rev: C. A. Metz, pastor. The 
evenings began with a musical program 
of a high order, followed by a presenta- 
tion of the pageant entitled ‘“Japan’s 
Quest,” which was directed by Mrs. 
Metz. Refreshments and a good Welsh 
“sing” followed the entertainment. 


LAST SUMMER AT THE JOWA assembly, 
Miss Mate Goodell set up an automatic 
stereopticon and every day used a new 
set of slides, and accompanied it by 
comments. Hundreds came and _ re- 
mained to see the pictures and hear the 
story. One of our university pastors 


_ who witnessed it says that it was one of 


the best pieces of missionary work he 
ever saw done. 


THE FACULTY OF ROCHESTER welcomed a 
new member to its fellowship at the 
opening of the year, in the person of 
Dr. L. Foster Wood. Doctor Wood 
comes from Bucknell university to. oc- 
cupy the chair of Huntley professor of 
the English Bible and Christian sociol- 
ogy. He is himself. a graduate of 
Rochester, 1911. 

THE EDITOR OF THE Baptist is supplying 
the First church, Oak Park, IIl., in the 
interim between pastors. A strong com- 
mittee has been appointed to secure a 
permanent pastor. In the meantime the 
work of the church proceeds with un- 


WwW. C. MILLER, 


CONVENTION PASTOR 
FOR SOUTH DAKOTA 


abated interest and energy through the 
splendid organizations effected by the 
former pastor, Rev. Carl D. Case. 


Rev. J. W. REES, one of our Baptist 
ministers who has preached the gospel 
and ministered to Baptist churches for 
nearly seventy years, is an appreciative 
reader of THe Baptist through which he 
keeps in touch with all that is going on 
in the denomination. He is spending 
the sunset of his life at his home in Chi- 
cago and writes us this beautiful senti- 
ment: “I am now in Beulah land. Will 
see the King in his glory soon. God 
bless you.” That is the way to grow old 
sweetly. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS never lose their 
perennial homiletical value for preachers. 
Rev. Samuel M. Lindsay, pastor of the 
Fics -church, Brookline, - Mass, \ is 
preaching to large and appreciative con- 
gregations through October, November 
and December on the parables of Jesus. 


Rev. JosePH Forr NEWTON, pastor of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, a liberal 
church in New York City, has announced 
that he will soon take Episcopal orders 
as he has accepted the call to become 
pastor of an Episcopalian church in 
Philadelphia. Doctor Newton was orig- 
inally a Baptist. 


Rey. J. W. CLevENGER has resigned the 
pastorate of the First church of Wau- 
pauca, Wis., to accept a call to the First 
church of Elkhorn, Wis. 


Rev. G. C. BRENNEMAN, formerly pastor 
of the Immanuel church, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the First church of Clinton, recently 
made vacant by the resignation of Rey. 
Cletis R. Brown. 

Rev. THEOpORE FIELDBRAVE, Pacific mis- 
sionary to the Hindus on the coast took a 
two weeks’ tour in his car, with his wife 
and family, visiting a number of his 
countrymen and their friends living 
around Willows, Sacramento and Fair 
Oaks. They received a cordial welcome 
in every Hindu home visited. 

Rev. Epcar L. MULLINS goes from 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., to Immanuel church, 
Fort Wayne. His work at Lawrence- 
burg has been highly successful, and this 
is especially true of the work of Mrs. 
Mullins in teacher training. 

ALL STUDENTS OF Grand Island College 
were subjected to the army intelligence 
tests recently, with an average result of 
142.5, which places Grand Island among 
the highest scores of the greatest insti- 
tutions in America. 

Pastor Rozsert P. SHAw of Bozeman, 
Mont., is gleeful. A legacy recently re- 
ceived by his church amounting to $1000 
has encouraged the church to undertake 
to pay off; its entire endebtedness. 

A PERSONAL NOTE from Rev. Frank-Ley- 
ering, veteran missionary in India, con- 
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veys the information that both he and 
Mrs. Levering are well, busy and happy. 

WEst HoLtywoop CHURCH, CALIr., had a 
special program built upon the hymn, 
“Rock of Ages,” Participants were How- 
ard Denny and Beatrice Savage, high- 
school students; Mrs. Ethel Burgess, 
Prof. G. L. Bergman, William Meyers 
and Pastor Rufus Keyser. 


Rev. G. CLrrrorp CREss, field editor, is 
attending New England state conventions 
and finding the experience a most happy 
one. He has fallen in love with New 
England, as most westerners do when 
they see it. 

Tue UNITED BAPTIST CONVENTION of 
New Hampshire by resolution declared 
its unfaltering interest in the foreign 
mission work of the denomination, and 
pledged thereto its “undying devotion.” 

First CHURCH, BILLINGs, Mont., had an 
old-fashioned home-coming and _ basket 
dinner. The special program, held in 
the afternoon, in addition to the regular 
services of the day, included parts by 
Pastor W. Holt Smith, S. G. Allured, 
M. C. Dietrich, Dean L. R. Foote, Mrs. 
S. G. Allured, H. T. Hedden, Miss Neva 
Page and C. E. Durland. 


HERE, HERE! THIS ITEM disturbs the 
serenity of THe BAptist office with gusta- 
tory excitement. First church, Portland, 
Me., ‘“Maine’s largest Protestant church,” 
served a New England boiled dinner, 
Oct. 8: 


THE STATE OFFICE of the North Dakota 
Baptists has been removed from Grand 
Forks to Fargo. 


Rev. Paut E. JoHNson has closed his 
work at Ellendale, N. D., to continue 
his studies in Kansas City Theological 
seminary. 


Rev. W. E. Poort has begun work with 
excellent prospects at Minot, N. D. 

Rev. Roscor M. BatLey has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence from Crystal, 
N. D., for work in the Kansas Theo- 


logical seminary. 


(CUSTER FLATS CHURCH, Mandan, N. D., 
had a joyous communion season recently, 
welcoming into the church the largest 
number that ever came into the church 
at one time. 


EMMANUEL CHURCH, NEwporT, N. D., 
which commenced building several years 
ago has completed and dedicated its 
house. 


A CITY-WIDE EVANGELISTIC Baptist cam- 
paign began in Fresno, Calif., Oct. 18. 
Tue Northern California Baptist Bulletin 
for October reports ten additions at 
Fresno, Second; ten at Oakland Forest 
Hill; two at Madera; fourteen at Fresno, 
First; four at San Joaquin; six at Han- 
ford; two at Selma; eight at Visalia; 
eighteen at Chico; nine at Richmond; 
ten at Arcata; twenty-five at Eureka; ten 
at Corning; and three at Clovis. 

Mr. R. O. JASPERSON, teacher of the 
men’s class at First church, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., is conducting a series of 
studies in Fosdick’s “Manhood of the 
Master.” ; 

A MOVEMENT IS ON FOOT in West Vir- 
ginia to raise $600,000 for Baptist schools, 


of which $400,000 will go to Broaddus 
college and $200,000 to Alderson Junior 
college and acedamy. 

Forks oF CHEAT CHURCH, W. VA,, cele- 
brated its 150th anniversary, Aug. 28. 

ELMHURST CHURCH, OAKLAND, CALIF., 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
Oct. 1 and 2, with a number of prominent 
Californians on the program. 

ASHLAND AVE., TOLEDO, has resumed the 
regular week-night programs with sup- 


pers. These proved highly successful 
last winter. 
Rev. H. R. Watpo has resigned at 


Second church, Indianapolis. He will 
do evangelistic work. Mrs. Waldo is in 
the hospital and will be for some time 
unable to undertake the burdens incident 
to pastoral work. 

DuRING THE LAST YEAR, Rev. Clarence 
Wilhelm has received 100 members at 
Calvary church, Indianapolis. 

Tieton, IND., HAD 216 present on rally day. 

Rev. J. L. SHERRIALL has resigned after 
three years work at Aikmans Creek, 
Ind. During that period he has wel- 
comed into the church forty new mem- 
bers. 

Rev. A. B. MACHLIN, superintendent of 
the remarkable center for missionary 
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work among the Jews, will be in the 
city of Chicago till Oct. 27, and is avail- 
able for engagements in the churches, 
His address is the Northern Baptist 
Seminary. 4 
Rev. J. Leo NoLanp has received in the © 
short time that he has served the church | 
at Tipton, Ind., eighty-two new members, | 
BEprorp CHURCH, IND., Rey. Thos. J, 
Owen, pastor, set for its goal on rally 
day 1801, and had present 1802. 
Pastor Wm. ME ton, Connersville, Ind, | 
is celebrating the dedication of his re- 
constructed church building, which is | 
now adapted for a modern program of 
work. ; 
UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Doctor Beck | 
with, the First church, Pomona, Calif, 
has just closed one of the best years in 
its history, and starts into the new year | 
with bright prospects. 
MorRNINGSIDE CHURCH WaAs_ organized 
Sept. 30, at Sioux. City, Iowa, with sixty 
members. It has called to its pastorate 
Rev. P. C. Larsen. It held a reception | 
for him and his family Oct. 6. | 
PASTOR CHARLES F. BANNING at Dela- © 
ware Street church, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
opened a children’s church under the | 
direction of Mrs. E. F. Bowman. 


—- oo, 


How They Did It 


“Who will head up the every-member 
canvass?” This was the question asked 
by one of the trustees of the Mt. Leb- 
anon church, Pa. Rev. R. G. Peirson, 
pastor, at its meeting in February. No 
one on the board wanted to undertake 
the task and there was not much enthu- 
Siasm concerning the project. One trus- 
tee remarked wearily that he would like 
to see one successful every-member can- 
vass, because all that he had any knowl- 
edge of had failed to reach the goal. 

The board felt that the success of the 
canvass depended to a large extent on 
the person chosen to be _ chairman. 
Names were discussed and finally the 
pastor was asked to suggest some one. 
He mentioned the name of Herbert 
Jones. Immediately the atmosphere of 
the meeting was changed. Jones was 
evidently the man to lead the movement. 
The matter was put up to him and after 
being impressed with the bigness of the 
job, he decided to undertake it. 

Jones is a salesman away from home 
most of the week. He is greatly inter- 
ested in the church, but holds no official 
position. Everyone likes and has confi- 
dence in him. 

What was the method followed? Per- 
haps no different from what has been 
used in many churches for years. First, 
the committee met and selected the 
names of fifty men to assist them in the 
work. Twenty-five of these were 
chosen captains to secure the interest of 
their team-mates. Mr. Jones wrote per- 
sonal letters to the fifty men asking for 
their cooperation. Forty-six promised 
to help the committee in their work 
and were present at the meeting of in- 
struction. 

The committee made a careful study 
of the budget. A card for every member 


of the church was prepared showing _ 
what each individual had pledged during 
the past year, and how much had been | 
paid on this pledge. Previous to the | 
canvass, every member of the church re- | 
ceived two letters. Mr. Jones decided — 
that they should not be the usual stereo- | 
typed letters which would not be read. 
His letters were different and were read. 
People talked about them previous to 
the canvass. 
Training the Canvassers 

The forty-six canvassers met on the 
Friday evening preceding the canvass. 
The budget for the new year was pre- 
sented and every item was thoroughly 
discussed so that every man became in- 
telligent concerning the needs of the | 


church. In order to make the whole | 
problem concrete, the every-member | 
canvass was dramatized. Mr. Jones, 

| 


acting the part of the canvasser, first 
called on a man who was greatly inter- 
ested in the church and who gladly — 
made an increase in his pledge. The — 
second called upon was an indifferent 
member who had all kinds of questions | 
to ask and criticisms to offer. But Mr. — 
Jones was equal to the occasion and se-_— 
cured the man’s interest and pledge. 
This drama was not only entertaining — 
but informing. Following this there was _ 
a season of prayer for the workers and 
the success of the canvass. Every came 
vasser made his own pledge at this 
meeting. 
The Canvass a 
On Sunday, the day of the canvass, the — 
forty-six men sat together in the center — 
section of the church. Mr. Jones made — 
a brief speech to the congregation, pre- — 
senting the needs of the church and the — 
plan of the canvass, but no pledges were — 
taken at this service. The pastor fol- e 


a 


. 
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‘owed with a short sermon on steward- 
ship. At the close of the service, the 
tanvassers stood as the pastor offered a 
orayer of dedication. This whole serv- 
‘ce was a fine preparation for the can- 
vassers and also for the membership. 
The work was quickly done on Sun- 
day afternoon and the few members who 
ere not seen were called upon during 
the following week. The results were 
gratifying. The current expense budget 
y9f $11,500 was underwritten and the 
yenevolence budget of $5000 was over- 
jubscribed. It was a great victory and 
he church rejoiced in its achievement. 
An every-member canvass. usually 
stops at this point but Mr. Jones felt 
that his work was not completed. He 
wrote personal letters to the forty-six 
tanvassers thanking them for their co- 
»peration, and also sent a letter to every 
nember of the church giving the results 
of the canvass, and thanking them all 
‘or their help. 
Because the letters show the spirited 
way in which Mr. Jones attacked his 
ask, and because they may be helpful to 
others facing the same situation, we re- 
yrint below copies of the multigraphed 
etters sent out in connection with the 
‘anvass: 

_ (First letter to members of the congre- 
| ay sent previous to the canvass.) 


{ i Dormont, Pa. 
t April 9, 1925. 
second, and fourth 


“We'll sing the first, 
verses of hymn No. 290.” 
Did you ever notice that when ne minister 
jays that nearly everybody sings the first two 
nm fine shape, but when it comes to the next 
verse, some start on the third, and some on 
the fourth, while I myself wait to see whether 
whe third versers or the fourth versers make 


she most noise and then join in accordingly. — 


_I have noticed that so much myself that I 
im wondering how I am going to get every- 
dody’s receiving set in tune with my trans- 
nitter while I make a most important an- 
louncement. 

I think I have told most of you how my 
‘amily and I had to go to the church two 
friday nights to get ome supper. The first 
Triday night we were a week ahead, so we 
tad to go back the next Friday night which 
vas the right Friday. 

|That didn’t matter so much because only 
ny family and I were inconvenienced, but if 
his notice fails to get across to every one of 
‘ou, it will indeed be unfortunate, 

Sunday afternoon, April 19, is every-member 
‘anvass day. 

|That is the one thing I am asking every 
nember of our church-—your church as well 
s mine—to remember. In my next letter I 
vill have more to say about this day, and 
vhat it means to each one of us in oppor- 
unity to serve. 

Set that afternoon aside and stay home till 
| fellow member has called.on you. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Aria F9th,. lt 
‘HE DAY. 


(Second letter to members of the congre- 
lation sent previous to the canvass. An 
‘emized copy of the church budget was 
nclosed with this letter.) 


Dormont, Pa., April 14, 1925. 
a Fellow Member: 
Shall we go to the top of the mountain or 
top at the bottom of the first big hill? 
| This last year we stopped at the bottom of 
he hill, This year we want to go to the top 
f the mountain. 
Be sure to note this—the mountain isn’t any 
igger this year than it was last year, bit last 
ear we ran out of fuel. 
|Here is the current expense budget the 
rustees have estimated for presentation to the 
thurch for the year May 1, 1925, to April 30, 
926. Though the individual items may vary 
omewhat, the total in dollars an'd cents is just 
he same as it was last year—your trustees 
elieve in economy. In fact the ordinary ex- 
enses are really reduced, because the expense 
f religious education—$550—is in this year’s 
udget whereas last year it was taken care of 
¥Y special subscription. ( 


| 
& 


This year we just about met our current ex- 
penses, but the item of $1500 to reduce that 
ancient debt for improving the downstairs, put 
in the budget last year, was practically not 
touched, except by what we were still able to 
collect from the old pledges. Therefore, even 
leaving our budget the same, we need a 25 
per cent increase in income to - meet it. 
Roughly speaking $9000 took us to the bottom 
of the hill. $11,500 will take us to the top. 

Look at these figures: 


a .05 subscription + 25% is .06 
a .10 subscription + 25% is .13 
a .15 subscription + 25% is .19 
a .2Q subscription + 25% is .25 
@ .25 subscription + 25% is .381 
a .50 subseription + 25% is .63 
a 1.00 subscription + 25% is 1.25 


and so on up the line. 

If possible make it in even 5 cent denomina- 
tions above the one that is yours. If you 
cannot do this, use the odd figures and let 
the treasurer worry about the counting, as it 
seems that in this way, and in this way only, 
can the budget be met. May we say this, 
however, if there are any, be their subscrip- 
tion large or small, who can and will do bet- 
ter than 25 per cent, it will surely make fhe 
journey more smooth. 

Come out next Sunday morning, April 19, 
when this matter will be presented to you 
personally by the committee, and will be open 
for questions and discussion. 


(Letter sent to non-resident members of 
the church previous to the canvass.) 


Dormont, Pa., 
April 14, 1925. 
Dear Fellow Member: 

We are sending you this pledge card for the 
year May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926, because 
we believe every member, whether living with- 
in our local territory or not, will want to help 
in the work of the church where they have 
left their membership. 

Next Sunday, April 19, is the day on which 
we endeavor to get a subscription from every 
member. 

May we ask that you consider this carefully 
and thoughtfully, and let us hear from you on 
the enclosed card in the enclosed envelope so 
that we may have your reply before April 19. 

We wish to continue to reach out and to 
aid in the lifting up of human souls. If you 
feel you can help, we will certainly appreciate 
its 

(Letter of appreciation sent to the can- 
vassers after the canvass.) 

Dormont, Pa. 
May 1, 1925. 
Dear Fellow-worker: 

When every-member canvass day came 
around twenty-three two-man teams started 
out practically without a hitch—that means 
forty-six men were on the iob. 

That is what we call cooperation, so this is 
just a word of personal thanks from the com- 
mittee, Repp, Kline, and myself, and I am sure 
from our pastor also, for your loyal support 
throughout—at our Friday night meeting, the 
Sunday morning service and the canvass itself. 

THAT KIND OF WORK WINS. THANKS 
AGAIN, 


(Letter of thanks sent to all members of 
the church after the canvass.) 


May 27, 1925. 
Dear Fellow Member: 

What word of six letters expresses apprecia- 
tion? 

Too often we leave it unsaid and thus spoil 
an otherwise good job. Too often we expect 
too much, we take too much for granted and 
fail to use that little six letter word. 

When everybody works and pulls together, 
when there is cooperation from every source, 
then big things are done. So it has been with 
our every-member canvass. Our current expense 
budget is $11,500. We have pledges right now 
for $10,338.84, and we fully expect this to 
reach $10,500 by the time we hear from all 
those that we still have to see. If the loose 
collections and additional offerings from new 
members this year are as good as last year, 
we will have our full $11,500. The budget for 
benevolences was $4500. You did so well on 
this that the church at its annual meeting 


raised this to $5000. We have right now 
$4930.76, so 
THE HILL 
TOP OF 
AT THE 
WE ARE 
CONGRATULATIONS. 


While it is true that your committee worked, 
that the pastor worked, and the twenty-three 
two-man teams worked, nevertheless we fee\ 
that the real success was due to the loyas 
spirit in the heart of the individual giver. 

So te you goes the credit, and to you we 
say that little six letter word meaning ap- 


preciation— 
THANKS 
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Our Bookshelf 


Year Book of the Churches, by E. O. 
Watson. New York: J. E. Stohlmann. 
506 pp. $1.62. 


The year book contains a synopsis of 
the history, doctrine and polity of the 
religious organizations in the United 
States. It contains valuable directories 
of organizations, boards, institutions and 
periodicals. There are general and spe- 
cial statistics. There are tables and 
dates of church history, facts about the 
eighteenth amendment and a list of army 
and navy chaplains. Of great service to 
ministers, laymen and editors who need 
authentic up-to-date information. It 
should be in every public library. It is 
issued for the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 


—G,. CLirrorp CRESS. 


The Gospel of John, 
Robinson. 
$2.25. 


The author begins his work by deny- 
ing the authorship of this Gospel to John 
the apostle. He makes plausible argu- 
ments for his views from the history of 
the Gospel and from internal evidences. 
Some of them are inferential and of 
themselves inconclusive and open to ob- 
jection. He proceeds to show that there 
lived in Ephesus where the Gospel was 
written a “John the Presbyter” who had 
been a young “disciple of Jesus” who 
had heard many of his sermons, and was 
the “disciple whom Jesus loved”; he was 
present at the Last Supper and leaned on 
Jesus’ bosom. At the capture of Jeru- 
salem he fled to Ephesus, was pastor, or 
bishop of the church, and in his old age 
he wrote the Gospel in parts for delivery 
to Jew-Greco congregation. Afterward 
those disconnected ‘“‘parts” were put to- 
gether in the Gospel treatise. He had 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark to aid 
him as well as his own memory of asso- 
ciation with the Lord. That is a rough 
presentation of the argument of Pro- 
fessor Wilson for “John the Presbyter” 
as the writer of John’s Gospel. The 
volume is not a commentary on the 
book; but noted events and conversations 
in the life and sermons of the Master are 
presented in liberal tracts—usually from 
the Goodspeed translation, and com- 
ments follow. Many of the annotations 
show the marks of the Bible scholar and 
histoiian. Some of them seem to us as 
read into the text as far-fetched conclu- 
sions and intrusive inferences bearing 
the earmarks of a gifted eisegete more 
than of the meaning an inspired writer 
intended to put in the text. After deny- 
ing the apostolic authorship of this 
gospel it was not difficult for the writer ~ 
to overlook any influence from a divine 
inspiration which is scarcely ever recog- 
nized. The great mass of the bibliog- 
raphy referred to at the close of the 
volume reveal the sources of information 
from which our author profited. 


—H. O. RoWLANDS. 


by Benjamin W. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


(Continued from page 1140) 


days for harboring them in his house. 
One special constable, fifteen days and 
the loss of his position for permitting 
five of them to be absent from his street, 
giving him the benefit of the doubt, since 
I could not prove his collusion. The 
special constable found with them, sixty 
days, since he was there to see that they 
did not do that special thing. As for Mr. 
Davis’ plea for new and honest blood, I 
am afraid it might be out of the frying 
pan into the fire, for the whole bunch 
are thieves. But I guess we still carry 
on for this is only one incident like many 
others we have weathered.” 

Mrs. A. G. Adams lets the home folks 
in on the work at Kiating, West China 
in the following bit of gossip: ‘Last 
week Mr. Adams and I went on an out- 
station trip to Kienwei where we have 
a small school and a few church mem- 
bers. Mr. Adams showed lantern pic- 
tures four times on three nights to a 
total of over 1300 people, for the most 
part school boys and soldiers of the 
local militia. He also distributed more 
than 2000 tracts. We had many callers 
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Want Ads 


Surveys being made at Lewiston, Idaho, 
for dam and mill to be built by Weyer- 
haeuser Corporation; cost $13,000,000. Good 
opening for carpenters and one or _ two 
contractors, Baptists, to meet demand for 
houses. Write Pastor Baptist Church, 812 
8th St., Lewiston, Idaho. 

Splendid opportunities for Service tor 
men interested in Christian Center work. 
Communicate with John M. Hestenes, 550 
Highland St., Hammond, Ind. 


Minister desires pastorate in or near 
town having co-educational college or state 
normal school. Address W, care of Baptist. 


Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travelers. Near 
White House and Auditorium. 1912 “G@” 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. GC. 


aed Your ahhh Meetings this fall and 
winter secure e services of EVAN - 
IST WM. HE. BRIERLEY. Safe and See 
With or without singer! No church too 
large! No church too small! Single or 
union campaigns! Write at once to 3938 
North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


and also made calls in private homes. 
One of the reasons for our going at 
just the time we did was in order that 
Mr. Adams might officiate at the wed- 
ding of a young couple who, though not 
Christians themselves, wanted a Chris- 
tian wedding ceremony in English (they 
both speak English). It was most in- 
teresting to see how they adapted Chi- 
nese customs to suit their new ideas. 
The bride was charmingly dressed and 
the whole ceremony was carried out with 
dignity and quiet. You can’t imagine 
the interest it caused among the guests. 
Though the minister doesn’t usually talk 
at a wedding at home, Mr. Adams took 
this opportunity to explain a bit about 
Christian ideas and ideals as none of the 
audience had ever seen a Christian wed- 
ding.” 

Last year’s students in Kansas Baptist 
Theological Seminary came from Oregon, 
California, Colorado, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Iowa, New York, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Canada, France, Ireland, Indiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas, South Dakota, as well as Missouri 
and Kansas. This year adds North Dakota 
to the list, perhaps Russia, North Caro- 
lina and Georgia. Equally cosmopolitan 
is the list of colleges and schools repre- 
sented, too long to be given here, forty- 
two colleges, universities and teachers’ 
colleges, eight Bible schools and theo- 
logical seminaries. Among these colleges 
were Ottawa, William Jewell, Shurtleff, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Sioux 
Falls University, Des Moines University, 
Yale, Columbia, University of Missouri, 
University of Chicago; 

First church of Dekalb, Ill., dedicated 
on June 28 a most attractive church 
building, with Rev. Perry J. Stackhouse 
of Chicago preaching the dedication 
sermon on “The Challenge of the 
Church.” In the evening Doctor Stack- 
house gave one of his drama sermons. 
Special and appropriate music honored 
the occasion. Increased congregations 
and a growing Sunday school demanded 
a larger and an improved building. With 
Fred W. Field, pastor, the church as- 


FIRST CHURCH, DEDICATHD AT DEKALB, ILLINOIS ’ 
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sumed the task with courage and opti- 
mism, and voted to remodel the audi- 
torium and build a large addition for the 
purposes of religious education. The 
last service was held in the old church 
Aug. 2, 1924. From that time the build- | 
ing was in the hands of the architect and 
general contractors. Dekalb First now 
has a chaste and beautiful auditorium, a | 
splendid pipe organ, a large building for 
religious education and social fellowship, 
an adequately equipped kitchen, and a | 
church office; the total cost of these im- 
provements is approximately $55,000. 


FRED W. FIELD 


The Northern Baptist Theological | 
seminary maintains its steady growth. | 
Already more than 150 students are 
registered, about 10 per cent more than | 
at this time last year, indicating probably | 
175 for the full year. The usual wide | 
area and racial diversity are represented. | 
Two students—one a Czech, the other a | 
Slovak—have been sent from the Baptist 
Theological seminary of Prague, Bohe- | 
mia, by its president, Dr. Prochazka, who | 
visited America last spring. With three | 
new professors and an enlarged currict- | 
lum; with the endowment of the Henry | 
G. Weston chair; with five faculty fami- | 
lies enjoying the admirable facilities of | 
Heinrichs hall; with Wilkinson hall | 
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pHs is station WCOY (We Count On You), broad- 
casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, office 
hha Immanuel Bldg., at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

“Tonight we have a couple of twisters to propound. 

But we believe that the keen perception of our listeners 
and their sense of justice will lead them to a quick and 
‘unbiased decision. Here is the first twister: 
“An editor of great confidence in his own ability for 
analysis says: ‘From a careful reading of THE BAP- 
TIST’S review of the Seattle Convention we should not 
be surprised if the editor were soon to write an article 
demonstrating to his own entire satisfaction that Judas 
Iscariot was the saintliest of all the apostles.’ 

“And a brother living at Salem, Ore., writing of the 

same report, says, ‘I believe that your report on the 
Northern Baptist Convention covers as nearly the average 
layman’s idea of what took place there as is possible to 
report. Am very glad to find our denominational paper 
can keep both feet on the ground and work constructively 
in these times of religious unrest.’ 
__ “These two appreciations: of our humble efforts will 
show the unbiased reader that it is perfectly simple and 
easy to please everybody; and that the people who are 
infallible are not all in the cemetery. 

“We will now propound twister number two. The fol- 
lowing letter is very clear and simple of comprehension. 
It is from_a woman living in Colorado: ‘I am an old- 
fashioned Baptist and hold all the old-time articles of 
faith. From a careful reading of your paper, I have come 
to the conclusion that you are modernists. Therefore 
please discontinue my paper.’ 

- “In the same mail we had a letter from a woman living 
in Ohio. She says: ‘I am a college-trained woman. I 
have been reading your paper for some time. I yearn 
for intelligent forward-looking articles. But I look in 
vain. I have come to the conclusion that you are funda- 
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Station WCOY 


mentalists. Therefore please stop my paper.’ 

“These two letters will show that people, including 
women, will see what they are looking for; and that good 
subscriptions, like good people, often die young. 

“THE BAPTIST is published ostensibly for its power 
to lead our denomination into useful, harmonious kingdom 
service. It is to be meat and drink for our workers. Two 
negroes were discussing their wives’ culinary abilities. 
‘Man,’ boasted the first, ‘dat wife o’ mine am so good dat 
when she makes a co’n pone, hit taste jes’ like angel food 
cake.’ ‘Hesh you mouf! retorted the other. ‘You aint 
never et nuthin’. When mah wife, Iodine, cooks up a mess 
o’ beans, ah jes’ feels like goin’ out an’ huntin’ me a job.’ 

“This parable goes to show that the right food puts 
spizzerinktum into people. Church for church, those that 
feed on the goodies that line the weekly columns of our 
paper go right out and put the modern Philistines to 
flight. One reader chases a thousand and a combination 
of two, THE BAPTIST and Wissions, easily gets ten 
thousand on the run. 

“Our correspondent from a western state sent in the 
following pithy and suggestive item: ‘Rev. Bill Jones of 
Cactus Creek let the can-opener slip last week and cut 
himself in the pantry. While lying in bed waiting for the 
wound to heal, he read a half a year’s back numbers of 
THE BAPTIST, supplied by Deacon Isaiah Trimmer. 
The deacon says this accident may be a mercy in disguise 
for the pastor has had time to read the denominational 
paper. Even a can-opener may be a means of grace.’ 

“The office boy will not feel well unless we tell you that 
one of our subscribers wrote in this week and said: ‘Dear 
editor, I am planning on taking to the woods next sum- 
mer. Could you make me a special rate on the paper 
for eight months so it will expire just as I leave for my 
vacation?’ 

“WCOY now rings off. Be careful about the can- 
opener. Goodnight.” 


nitory filled and lots purchased for a 
apartment house for married stu- 
s, the seminary has a most encour- 

outlook. Recent gifts to the 
iry include 500 volumes presented by 
C. D. Case; a large and valuable col- 
on of books and pamphlets on sys- 
utic giving gathered and presented 
Mrs. E. L. Miller; and 200 volumes 
. the working exegetical library of 
«late Pres. Ernest D. Burton, con- 
ited by his wife and his daughter 
igaret. 


‘ne advisibility of creating an ad- 
sry ordination committee will be dis- 
ied, it is likely, at the meeting of the 
vention next month in Hamilton. It 
Imitted by almost all that there are 
Byers associated with the present 
Jiazard system of ordaining for the 
istry: it is claimed. that the proposed 
higes are not entirely free from criti- 
si. The good of the work, however, 
he thing that all have in mind in 
sidering the advisability of changing 
«method of ordination. Some have 
tiessed to see in an advisory commit- 
a tendency for centralized control, a 
$“pation of the power of the local 
ach. To guard against the first danger 
_ proposed that the committee shall 
eippointed by the convention, that it 
hl have one member from each asso- 
Zon and such other persons as the 
Ovention. shall from year to year ap- 
be If the committee is to be chosen 
yhe convention in open session there 
io danger of a “packed” board: it 


Leen eeeeeeeeeeeee eel 


is thus described in the church bulletin: 
“There are fifty-three bells in all, rang- 
ing in weight from about fifteen pounds 
to ten tons, the aggregate weight of 
metal in the bells being approximately 
fifty-five tons. The eight large bells are 
housed on the roof just behind the tower 
and the others hang in the tower itself. 
The console from which the bells are 
rung is in a room at the base of the 
tower. No electric apparatus is used 
and no automatic playing is provided 
for. The carillonneur has direct me- 
chanical control of each bell through an 
ingenious and highly efficient system of 
counter weights and springs by which 


would be difficult, if any one desired, 
to fill such a board with particular 
friends of any board or institute. More- 
over, the method of selection of the 
various members is still a matter of con- 
sideration and if any dangers are dis- 
covered they can be removed. The dis- 
cussion at the convention will seek the 
discovery of a method to avoid mistakes 
that are being made under the present 
system and at the same time guard the 
candidates for the ministry from wrong. 
—The Canadian Baptist. 
A new carillon installed by Park 
Avenue church, New York City, which 
has received notice in the daily papers, 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free. 
Scholarships Available for Approved Sane SEE 
Seminary Within Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia. 
Seminary’s Relations to University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer of the follow- 
ing courses: 
I.—Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors. y 
IIl.—Course with special emphasis on Religious Education. 


Degrees of B.D. or A.M. é 
I1.—Training for Advanced Seholarship. Graduate Course. 


D f Th.M. Ph.D. 
°eriddress, Ss MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., 
Chester, Pa. 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1812-1814 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. rt 
iti d room rent free. Write Harry Watson Barras, D.D., if financial aid 1s 

needed. “High Educational standards. Strong and scholarly faculty. 

Four Schools: SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY; SCHOOL OF MISSIONS; SCHOOL 


LIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 
DE RE For new bulletin write, Charles T. Ball, President. 


Seminary. Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 
Seminary and University. 


Seminary and University. 
President, 
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the tension at various points is equalized 
and the smoothness of its effect is made 
possible.” Mr. Anton Brees is 
carilloneur. 


Cablegrams and reports received by 
Dr. Eric M. North at the offices of the 
150 Fifth 
New York City, indicate that 
despite the student agitation and strike 
of the past summer, the Christian col- 


China 
avenue, 


Union Universities, 


leges are reopening for the fall term with 
normal enrolment and in several cases 
with considerably increased enrolment. 
Reports have been received from nine of 
the fifteen colleges and universities sup- 
ported by American mission boards, and 
in only three of these has the enrolment 
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WINST ON- INTE, RNA TIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 
All the Prophetic Types and Prophecies in 
Old Testament and Words of Christ in 
New Testament are Printed in Red. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
120 WINSTON a at Bee EA 


B8666 


6 complete services, 96 pages in all, Free to pay. 
Pastor, Supt., or Committee. Only these are free o 
charge. A Pageant Service and a Tableaux Service 


are included. Send postal. 


OvurR New Catalogue describing Helpers, 
Plays, Cantatas, Song-Stories, Specials, 
Novelties, etc., free to all who ask for it. 


HALL-MACK CO. t 21st and Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. Phila.. P- 


NATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 
Western Agents. 


218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


am 


fl 
| al 


Illinois 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction, 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed vOrgans 
for Church or Home, 
Electric Organ blowing out- 
its for organs oy any make, 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 
__Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Hi. 
Te EIS 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Masonic Halls Residences 


Churches 


UNLIRE OTHER BELLS 


LYMYER (E\ SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH / Ae BD GOR TREE CATALOGUS 


Eis rsS. 
Wirite to Cincinnat! Beil Puakars Co. Cincinnati, O 


DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS 
or other church music? 


work; also choir music, 
Sacred cantatas, plays, pageants. 
Christmas music is now ready. 
We send returnable copies to examine. 


NATIONAL MUSIC CO. 


Many years in business. 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(Western agents for HallxMack & Geibel Co’s of 


Phila,, Pa.) 


the 


FREE Geis 


We supply song books, 15c 
and up for Sunday Schools and all Depts. of church 
male and female qt. Bks., 


State your needs. 


shown a dropping off from that of 
1924-5. 


From Maymyo to Lashio in Burma, a 
distance of 135 miles, lies a field un- 
touched by any denomination but the 
Baptists. It includes Namtu, the head- 
quarters of the Burma Corporation Silver 
and Lead Mines company, which employs 
10,000 men and handles between 1000 
and 2000 tons of ore daily. There are 
about 100 Christians in the district. 


The work of the University of Chicago, 
which began thirty-three years ago in 
four buildings, now is done in more than 
forty. The student body has increased 
tenfold—from 700 in October, 1892, to 
7000 in October, 1925—and in the course 
of. the university year, which includes the 
summer quarter, 14,000 students must be 
cared for. The faculty has grown from 
a few score to more than 600. 


A projected three-year program of the | 


Y. M. C. A. proposes the strengthening 
of leadership, a vast increase in financial 
resources and in building, ministry to far 
greater numbers of men and boys, as- 
sistance in the modern and Christian 
solution of the greater social problems 
of our time, an intelligent and definite 
reorientation to the thought now coming 
to expression in the youth movement in 
colleges and universities, place the re- 
ligious ideas and experience at the 
service of the Christian forces in Europe, 
and to augment the spirituality and pro- 
ductivity of the associations. 


“Soul Winners in Burma” is the title 
of the new annual report of the Burman 
mission. The editors explain that during 
the last year “everything else was sub- 
ordinated to the winning of souls for 
Christ. Therefore, whether we take up 
schools of training for evangelism, 
schools where young souls are won, 
preaching in the city, in the small 
villages, or on the frontier, academic, 
medical or industrial work, equipment, 
athletics or music, the different topics 
are sides of a prism through which we 
see the clear sunlight of God shining on 
the all-desirable souls of men.” Copies 
of the report can be secured, while they 
last, by addressing the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


“Popular Mechanics” gives this account 
of Mary Jane: Mary Jane is one of the 
smallest employes of the government in 
the United States. She is a tawny cana- 
ry and has a record of having gone with 
forty mine-rescue parties into shafts 
where men were entombed by explosions. 
The bureau of mines employes several 
canaries, but Mary Jane is the veteran 
of the service. The canaries are used to 
give warning of gas poisoning as they 
are more sensitive than human beings. 
While a man might breathe gas-poisoned 
air for two or three hours a canary will 
be overcome by it in a few minutes. 
Every rescue party going into a mine 
where gases are likely to be encountered, 
therefore, takes along a canary. When 
a bird begins to droop, the rescuers know 
they are running into gas. 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesso 
for Nov. 1 


WORLD’S TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 
THE FIGHT AGAINST STRONG D 
Lesson Text: Eph. 6:1-20. Golden Texi 
Eph. 6:10 


When Paul wrote the words of th 
lesson he did not have the fight again 
strong drink in mind but rather the fig| 
against the whole principle of evil whi 
he conceived of.as having its source 
the devil, its power in hidden forces a: 
its chief expression through world rule 
of darkness. However, all that Paul sa, 
in this lesson of evil in general can 
applied without modification to f¢ 
curse of strong drink. ~ | 


The Right 

The United States, which today | 
making a supreme effort to stem t¢ 
tide of the drink traffic by national pr 
hibition, is being assailed on all sid! 
and from. within its own borders 
forces that seek to break down ‘ 
laudable experiment in social contri| 
Thousands of citizens of- this count! 
will agree that strong drink sold ov 
the bar in saloons as it was in the da 
before prohibition is an unmitigat 
nuisance and menace to the welfare a) 
safety of the public. But these sar 
citizens are opposed to a form of prol 
bition which robs them of the right 
drink alcohol as a beverage and makes | 
illegal for a man to carry a flask of g. 
in his hip pocket or keep intoxicatit 
liquor in his locker at the club, The. 
same citizens have not showed anybo 
how strong drink can be legally man 
factured for beverage purposes witho 
flooding the country with it even if t| 
saloon is not returned. If prohibition 
right at all it is all right and should | 
outright, downright, upright prohit 
tion which stops the liquor traffic at | 
sources and thus dries up the Spa 
flow of intoxicants among the peop! 
The great majority of the citizens of tl 
United States agree that the only cu 


- for a drunken nation is prohibition wri 


ten into the constitutional law of #!| 
land, backed up with honest and eae 
enforcement, and made generally ope 
ative by creating an overmastering pu 
lic opinion in its favor. ue 
The Fight ‘? 
Right never wins with hands dow 
It has to be fought for. The housewi 
carries on an interminable fight again 
dirt, the farmer against weeds, the 
tor against microbes, the teacher again 
ignorance. All these are worthy fig 
There are unworthy fights also, but. 
not pertinent to discuss such fights | 
The fight against intemperance 
noble warfare. It is a fight for the 
tegrity of the home, for the econom) 
value of thrift, for the safety of huma 
life, for the purification of politics, | 
the conservation of little children in 
wholesome atmosphere, for the right | 
be well-born, for the ‘privilege of bein) 
free from all the social evils that flo 
in the wake of the saloon. The fight | 
on. It needs all the weapons menti 
by Paul and more. It needs especial 
education at this time to buttress le 
lation. 


a 
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HORIZONTAL 

—ne of Solomon’s servants (Ezra 2:57) 
‘eep respect 

- descendant of Shamer (I Chr. 7:34) 
neountered 

mong those who returned from captivity 
eh. 7:48) 

‘fhe opposite of love 

graven image 

‘rong doing 

tower mentioned in Gen. 35:21 

elonging to a celebrated member of the 
inhedrin 

| college degree 

2zyptian name for “soul” 

‘son of Eliphaz (Gen. 36:11) 

— the bear family 

inday school 

itin for ‘‘bone’’ 

convert of Corinth (I Cor. 1:16) 
irewell (Latin) 

tgan of hearing 

ager 

‘here the Ark landed 

hat Paul had on the Damascus road 
‘reek letter 


VERTICAL 

fae second son of Japheth (Gen. 10:2) 
‘prince of Ephraim (II Chr. 28:12) 
arselves 

| Gershonite Levite (I Chr. 6:41) 
locks 


| stone famous for its whiteness 
slonging to a city inhabited by the chil- 
‘en of Eden (Isa. 37:12) 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


THIS is one of the puzzles which has four long words so crossed that they 


ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. The first letter of each word is 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 


the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 
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When You Make a Will 


cut off the rest of the puzzle into four sections. At least three of the four 
should be guessed without reference to a Bible, and by this time many of the Please Remember 
words that were unfamiliar when used in the first puzzles can be recognized 

by the definition. 


That the Corporate Names of Our 


Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
AY ‘ 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive. Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 


nually. 
Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 
© 1925 THE J.c.W. co. How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (28) ‘Where your heart is, there should 
To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- ' your treasure go.” 


These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When : : 
Financial Problems 
of Churches, Colleges 
and Hospitals 


21—Home for a minister connected with the 
church 

22—A town belonging to Judah’ (Josh. 15:45) 

23—Prefix meaning a hill or mound 

26—Finis 

30—Exclamation of derision 


Gan be solved-Let us prove it 


32—A place in the empire of Assyria (II Kings The services of our skilled 

Sy eet ca lat Christian Staff are available- 

34—The disciple who denied Christ Submit your problems to us 

35—An island off the Phoenician coast 

36—A person who has been canonized THE HEWITT COMPANY 

37—Instrument for writing Tri, To Chi 

39—One of the chief places of Moab (Num. ribune ower ° 1cago 
21:28) 

42—Proceed 


46—Toward SECOND EDITION ee 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (28) Pilgrims of the Lonely Roa 


By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


LYNN HAROLD HOUGH says: ‘‘A remarkable work... 
Gov every civil'zation produced an ‘Amie].’...., A book 
that will be rend rgain and again.”’ $2.00 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


| OER AOTC RN I: SY ILS 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
,church furniture factory. 
' Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


Sie Shea 2 CRD TS 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. | 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. _ 
——} 1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Winois 
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The Saving Sense 


“So Bliggins spoke at the banquet last 
night? What sort of a speaker is he?” 

“Bliggins is one of those fellows wno 
start by saying they didn’t expect to be 
called on, and then proceed to demon- 
strate that they can’t be called off.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Smith: “Really, Mr. Giles, your 
prices are getting exorbitant.” 

Farmer Giles: “Well, mum, it’s this 
way: When a chap ’as to know the bo- 
tanical name.of what ’e grows, an’ the 
zoological name of the hinsect wot eats 
it, an’ the chemical name of wot kills 
the hinsect, someone’s got to pay for it!” 
—Passing Show. 


William Jennings Bryan was not slow 
at repartee, Some years ago after a lec- 
ture given before a young theological 
school, long on faith and short on equip- 
ment, the students entertained him at a 
dinner and commented on their lack of 
a gymnasium. 

“And how are we to keep fit without 
a gymnasium?” said one. “What do you 
do for exercise, Mr. Bryan?” 

“You see I do considerable running,” 
said Mr. Bryan, with his famous smile. 


Following a lively discussion of the 
hereafter a friend remarked to Mr. P. T. 
Barnum, “What show have you for go- 
ing-to heaven?” 


“Well,” replied Mr. Barnum, “I claim 
that I’ve got the biggest show on 
earth.” 


Mrs. Jones: “I met Mrs. MacDougal 
down the street and she told me that 
you told her the news I told you not to 
tell because Mrs. Brown made me prom- 
ise not to tell it before she would tell 
it to me.” 

Mrs. Smith: “Why, Mrs. MacDougal 
told me she wouldn’t tell a soul that I 
had told her!” 

Mrs. Jones: “Never mind- I told her 
that I wouldn’t tell you that she had told 
me that you told her.” 


The bachelor listened to the baby in 
the flat above crying until he decided he 
could stand it no longer. He stepped 
into the hall, rang the bell and called up 
the tube, “Say, if you can’t stop that 
kid’s yelling I'll come up there and do it 
myself!” 

“Oh, you angel!” called back a sweet 
feminine voice. “Do come! We've tried 
everything ourselves and were just get- 
ting desperate.” 


“What is extra-territoriality?” asked 
the eager student who read about China 
in the paper. “It is like this,” said his 
father. “If you ran a hotel in which 
three or four of your guests had com- 
mandeered the best rooms and refused 
to pay rent, that would be extra-terri- 
toriality."—Christian Register. 


Jorhat Bible school in Assam held its 
first commencement last December, 
graduating three boys. The Gale Memo- 
rial Bible school for women has been 
transferred from Gologhat to Jorhat. 
Thus it would seem that the remarkable 
educational venture of the Boggses at 
Jorhat is in the way of becoming the 
foundation of a great university. 


The stereopticon department announces 
the following lectures as having been 
completed since the catalogue was issued 


THE BAPTIST 


one year ago: F35 Building Inner Puna 
Japan; H134 The Mexican in our Midst 
H135 Baptist Folks and Baptist Ways 
H136- A Shepherd of the Shepherds 
H137 The Lord’s Children; H138 The 
New Conquest of Mexico. 
catalogue will be ready about Noy. ] 
showing where these and all other lec. 
tures are now available. Any informa. 
tion concerning the booking of these 
lectures can be sent to Harry S. Myer 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City, ‘| 


The ney! 


the new catalogue is ready. | 
| 


ald 


Centenary Translation 
Br - of theo a 


NEW TE STAMENT 


“By Helen Barrett Montgomery 


Sei: where others are weak—without parade of scholarship the 


translator gives her readers the ripe fruits of it. 


She has rendered — 


a great service to Christian knowledge and devotion, making the Four | 


Gospels and the life and words of Jesus a new revelation, particularly | 


to those who have no knowledge of New Testament Greek. 


Colloquial Greek is here rendered into colloquial English, yet ina | 


| 


dignified style that does not descend into the commonplace. ‘| 


The clearness of type and the illuminating headings as well as the : 


phraseology are all helpful in bringing out the truth. 


{ 


The end is not only to produce an ideal arrangement of the text, 


but so to present the material as to attract as many readers as may be _ 


to a new study of the New Testament. 


Regular Edition, complete, cloth, $1.00 net. 
De luxe Edition, complete, leather, $2.50 net. 


Vol. I The Gospels, limp cloth, 
Vol. If Acts-Revelation, limp cloth, 


25 cents, 
50 cents. 


The American Baptist Publication Society MN 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA | 


16 Ashburton Place, BOSTON 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


313 W. Third Street, LOS ANGELES 223 Church Street, TORONTO 


Order from our nearest house 


ey 
1107 McGee Street, KANSAS CITY 
439 Burke Building, SEATTLE 


MEMORIAL HALL 


Jew class-room and administration building of the Peddie school, Hightstown, N. J., erected as a tribute 
? the sons of Peddie who served their country during the World War. Completed for use this fall. 


| ' 
| 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Dr. A. H. Bailey, general superinten- 
dent of the East Washington and North 
Idaho Baptist convention field, was hon- 
ored by a banquet at the Y. W. C. A. 
by members of the convention staff in 
the city. This affair was to celebrate 
the beginning of Doctor Bailey’s tenth 
year in this office. Those present at the 
event were: Doctor and Mrs. Bailey, the 
Rev: J. R. George, field missionary, and 
Mrs. George; the Rev. W. H. Vodra, 
director of religious education, and Mrs. 
Vodra, and the Rev. J. E. Naylor, direc- 
tor of evangelism. 


As a result of the United States em- 
bargo against importation of flowering 
bulbs from Holland in effect Jan. 1, 
1926, Puget Sound farmers are planting 
millions of the rootlets preparatory to 
supplying the demand a few years hence. 
Experiments at the government bulb farm 
at Lynden, Wash., indicate, according 
to experts, that temperature and humid 
climate of that section is as well adapted 
to bulb-growing as is Holland. Holland 
firms are shipping millions of young 
bulbs here under contract to farmers 
who will plant them and divide the profit 
on the mature crop. The eel worm and 
narcissus grub, prevalent in Holland, 
are unknown here. 


DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE 


In Every State in the Union 


READ THE BAPTIST REGULARLY 


Editorials 


World in Transit 
Facts-Folks-Opinion 


Personal Items 
Special Articles 


The complete works of Goethe are be- 
ing translated by a staff of Czecho 
translators. The object is the publica- 
tion of a Czech edition of Goethe, which 
will be the first of his complete works 


published in a language besides German. ° 


Dr. E. H. Wilkins, dean of the under- 
graduate colleges of art, literature and 
science of the University of Chicago, in 
an address to the entering students 
pointed out that each college student 
represents one out of twenty individuals. 
It follows, he reasoned, that each stu- 
dent should be the leader of a group 
composed of nineteen others. “It is the 
duty of each of you to act as the repre- 
sentative of the nineteen who are unable 
to attend college and to bear the fruits 
of knowledge back to them,” he said. 
He urged freshmen to make out a budget 
of their time as they would of their ex- 
penditures of money. He recommended 
a budget of nine hours each day for 
sleep; study for each course, fourteen 
hours each week (this is slightly more 
than the average student now spends); 
serious reading not required in courses, 
four hours a week; physical culture, one 
hour a day; concerts and lectures, three 
hours a week; social activities, two hours 
a week. 


A new idea in church publicity F | 
from the Delaware church, Syraeus 
N.Y: * Mr. George Graham, a layma 
is chairman of the church en hl 


mittee. This committee recently i 


the city editors of the four daily ney | 
papers to a dinner where the subject | 


church publicity was discussed. 
committee explained to the editors 


purpose and the newspaper men in ty} 
informed the members of the comn 
tee how that purpose might be acco 


plished. 


The men of the United States a: 
who are stationed at San Diego we: 
church ¢ 
Saturday night, Oct. 3. The Army at 
Navy Academy band was present 


entertained by the First 


played during the evening. Prof. 
lenbarger, the ukulele wizard, and 
Mills, the magic man, entertain 


pipe organ was played by Mrs. Hess! 
Dr. John Bunyan Smith and Chap 


C. A. Neyman of the United States 


: 
training station made short addresse' 
Rey. Floyd T. Barkman, Baptist repr 
sentative among United States servic 


men, presided. Fine home-made 


were served in the social hall of th| 
church by the ladies. Chaplains Ta 


son and Eure participated also. 
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Baptist is a cosmic democrat, un- 
no obligation to accouzt for his 
to any other democrat, but willing 
rs to give a reason for the hope 
is within him to any man that asks 
', provided he does not demand it.” 
ithis credit Rev. John Snape, Oak- 
Calif. 


@ quadriennial convention of the 
national Council of Religious Edu- 
ia (formerly International Sunday- 
y1 association) will be held in Bir- 
ham, Ala., April 12-18, 1926. Sun- 
chool workers throughout North 
fica should plan to attend this great 
intion, to meet outstanding world 
irs in religious education. There 
1 be inspiring addresses, helpful 
us, beautiful pageants, and stirring 
An outstanding event is the 
* congress of youth. It is announced 
President Coolidge will address the 
‘ntion Thursday evening. Plans are 
* made to make this the greatest 
lay-school convention ever held. 
full information, address the Inter- 
inal Council of Religious Education, 
Suth Wabash avenue, Chicago, or 
| state council or denominational 
juarters. 


lan earlier communication to the 
Anination it was announced that the 
iment at our mission schools in 
§ China had been somewhat affected 
‘ie political disturbances. We are 
“now to be able to report that the 
é authentic information reaching us 
fates that in spite of the unfavorable 
ations obtaining in Shanghai and 
ity especially, our schools have 
@é:d with an excellent enrolment. 
Lept. 15, Shanghai college had an en- 
mnt of 626, whereas the total 
wed in Oct., 1924, was 691. Wayland 
umy at Hangchow reports a record 
mment and the outlook is encourag- 
¥it other institutions. The enrol- 
t at schools in West China is re- 


ti China with the exception of Kay- 
cademy, where the anti-foreign 
ion has been acute. We are sure 
many will be relieved at the receipt 
tis encouraging information. 


M. Wm. A. Montgomery of Lake Av- 
M church, Rochester, N. Y., began 
44 his forty-fifth year as teacher of 
=fontgomery class for men. He is 
sslent of the North East Electric 
Many, a concern which he started 
m thirteen years ago, together with 
ying inventor who had patented a 
*#r for automobiles. In the twelve 
i during the precarious’ times 
‘egh which concerns passed during 
- ar, he has helped to pilot that or- 
Mation until today it employs the 
std largest group of people in Ro- 
Ser; upwards of 3,000 people are on 
Yyroll.. He is highly respected and 
ned in his own city by the citizens, 
fie is preeminently a church man. 
= as given himself primarily in his 
ttle interests, aside from his busi- 
cand home, to his church, and his 
itnce has been almost invaluable in 
our church life. 


tid as “satisfactory,” and “good” in 


Chicago Baptis: ministers appointed 
the evening of Oct. 14 as a time of spe- 
cial and united prayer in view of the 
crisis in China and the critical situation 
in the foreign work. 


W. A. MONTGOMERY 


“Have you finished the work?” said 
Robert Speer to Joseph Robbins when 
told that the Baptists would probably 
pull out of twenty stations in foreign 
fields because of lack of funds to main- 
tain them. “No,” was the laconic reply 
of Robbins. “Do they need the gospel?” 
was the second question put to Robbins 
by Speer. “Yes, they need the gospel,” 
was the response. “Well, what are the 
Baptists thinking about?” said the great 
Presbyterian missionary statesman as 
the interview closed. 
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Indiana Baptists at their fall conven- 
tion at Terre Haute, decided to under- 
take the erection of an Indiana build- 
ing for the girls’ school at Sendai, Ja- 
pan, and for this and other needs of the 
missions there to raise $50,000 at once 
as a “love offering” not to be counted 
on the budget. An initial offering of 
$5,000 was raised in the convention. 


The annual meeting of the corpora- 
tion of the Baptist Old People’s Home 
was held in the main building at May- 
wood, Ill., on Monday evening, Oct. 12. 
Reports from officers show the home is 
giving splendid service to our aged peo- 
ple. Total assets, including building, 
amount to $266,000. Eight members 
have passed away during the year, hav- 
ing an average age of 85. Others have 
been received to fill vacancies. There 
is great interest in the plans for the 
enlarged building, which will accommo- 
date 150 people. As the home is greatly 
in need of funds for this purpose, the 
Chicago Baptist ministers’ conference 
heartily commends the drive for $250,- 
000, which will be undertaken in the 
near future. Mr. A. E. Wells, of Wells 
Brothers Construction company, is chair- 
man of the campaign and Mr. John R. 
Gray, of Forgan, Gray & Company, is 
vice-chairman. Mr. George A. Chritton 
is president of the board of directors 
and Mr. Laurin H. Turner is treasurer. 
Rev. L. T. Foreman is executive secre- 
tary. 

In addressing the National Council of 
Congregational Churches, recently held 
in Washington, D. C., and of which 
President Coolidge is honorary moder- 
ator, elected to that position two years 
ago and reelected at this conference for 
another two years, Mr. Coolidge de- 
clared that crime and defiance of law 
are menacing our government and called 
upon the churches to contribute their 
influence in building respect for the law 
and strengthening the foundations of the 
Union. He said: “The utmost ingen- 
uity on the part of the police powers 
will be substantially wanted in an effort 
to enforce the law if there does not 
exist a strong and vigorous determina- 
tion on the part of the people to observe 
the law. Such a determination cannot 
be produced by the government. My 
own opinion is that it is furnished by 
religion.” Concerning education he 
said: ‘The mere sharpening of the wits, 
the bare training of the intellect, the 
naked acquisition of science, while they 
would greatly increase the power for 
good, likewise increase the power for 
evil. An intellectual growth will only 
add to our confusion unless it is accom- 
panied by a moral growth. I do not 
know of any source of moral power 
other than that which comes from re- 
ligion.” It is a novel experience in the 
history of a great denomination to have 
the president of the nation serving it in 
the capacity that Mr. Coolidge serves the 
Congregational body. No other presi- 
dent has ever held such an office. 
Former President Taft headed the Uni- 
tarian body, but not while he was the 
chief executive. 

(Continued on page 1196) 
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THEY 
RETURN — 
TOTHE 
JUNGLE? | 


At our urgent call, these girls and boys have come out into the 5 
light of the knowledge of Christ Jesus. Shall we now for lack of | 
funds send them back—back to ignorance,—back to the witch-doc- 
tor—to heathenism? | 


If The Lone Star Fund of $263,662 is not raised they must go. 


Inactivity now — withholding of gifts — will bring the tragic | 
news to the endangered twenty stations with their schools, hospi- | 


tals, churches. 


May every Baptist follow God’s leading by sending his gift and 
Christ’s gospel to these people. 


Contributions to The Lone Star Fund will not count on the quota t 
of the church i 


Address P. H. J. Lerrigo, 
Home Secretary, or Mrs, L. J. ~ Aw "iy cal 
P. Bishop, Administrative AST AN 
Secretary. Make checks pay- *s ANS 

able to George B. Huntington, Be i) 
Treasurer, or to Miss Alice 
M. Hudson, Treasurer, 276 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


AMERICAN 


MISSION SOCIETY 


WOMAN’S 
AMERICAN 
BAPTIST FOREIGN 
MISSION SOCIETY 


OR: JOHN A. EARL. 


THE question of the primacy of evangelism in the 
york of the churches were before the house it would 
7 without a single dissenting vote. However much 
ustians may differ on matters of doctrine, there is prac- 
|unanimity among them on the importance and neces- 
‘of evangelism. The very agreement of opinion on 
stopic robs it of the outstanding interest it might pos- 
if it were numbered among the subjects of con- 
prsy. Indeed evangelism, like the weather in Cali- 
Tia, is so acceptable and regular that only something 
tual makes it worthy of comment. The committees on 
utions in the conventions and assemblies of the vari- 
Sevangelical church bodies still persist in bringing in 
jng recommendations on the value and urgency of 
gelism, but, like most political party platforms, the 
(ution is merely a matter of record for the sake of con- 
fiity to custom. Organizations within the denomina- 
‘which exist solely for the purpose of promoting the 
igelistic spirit and method among the churches are al- 
%; in danger of ceasing to be prophetic and becoming 
% pulmotors for a cause so well received by everybody 
ajit lacks virility and force. It is our observation that 
Simplicity of evangelism has been lost in complicated 
syndicated systems designed to keep the importance 
‘angelism to the front. 


jhat is the meaning of evangelism? It is better de- 
fied than defined. Evangelism is a general term used 
ligious phraseology for the process of getting individ- 
WEto accept and confess Christ as their Saviour and 
Involved in the process are motives and methods, 
pach and appeal, personality and prayer, dynamic and 
“etion; but the simplicity of the thing itself is in no 
ajobscured by these fine words. There is a great deal 


nt time the red tape is in danger of being severed by 
@ree lance of a certain Colonel Mitchell; but the simple 
@ss of recruiting men for the army and navy goes 


tid tape connected with the army and navy, and at the | 
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The Meaning and Significance of Evangelism 


right on unhindered because that is primary and imperative 
if the defensive forces of the country are to be maintained. 
Underlying all the expensive and extensive organization of 
the war department of our government is the simple thing 
of enlistment. Without recruiting stations doing business 
daily among the young men who may be persuaded to put 
on the uniform of soldier or sailor, everything else con- 
nected with national defense would be at a standstill. 


Evangelism in the church bears the same relation to the 
organization. and program of the kingdom of God as re- 
cruiting bears to the army. From the side of the recruit- 
ing officer the process consists of getting young men to 
change their status from the civil to the military and to 
commit themselves to a type of service that limits their 
freedom and enlarges their discipline. On the side of the 
recruit the process consists in a change of mind which 
carries with it a decision to be a soldier. The parallel 
between evangelism and enlistment is so apt that we feel 
inclined to carry the parallel too far, and yet it is only 
by comparisons and contrasts that we learn anything. The 
point we are trying to stress here is the simplicity and 
democracy of evangelism and the primacy of this activity 
in the organized work of the churches. Trained generals 
may be needed to conduct great military campaigns when 
war is on; but men from the rank and file make the best 
recruiting agents. This too finds its parallel in the fact 
that evangelism is never so effective as when carried on by 
laymen spontaneously, informally, enthusiastically. Many 
things connected with the life of a church require expert 
leadership, and the pastor is supposed to be trained to give 
the necessary guidance; but evangelization with its friendly 
approach, its personal work, its spiritual appeal is peculiar- 
ly the work of the unordained and unprofessional mem- 
bers of the church. 

Since evangelism is so primary in the order of church 
work, so fundamental in the building up of the kingdom 
of God and so democratic in its nature, why did it become 
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for almost a generation just closing a specialized form of 
service carried on by professional experts called evange- 
lists? We have nothing but praise for genuine evangelists 
called of God to give themselves exclusively to evangelism. 
There is a large place for all such men and women in the 
broad work of the kingdom of God, and many of them 
have been highly successful as recruiting agents for the 
army of the Lord. But we have deplored the tendency to 
leave evangelism entirely in the hands of these experts. 
The tide in this direction seems to have changed, but there 
may be a return of it. The one great spiritual function 
that was originally designed to be utilized by every be- 
liever and the only effective means of building up the body 
of Christ is personal evangelism. THlave we lost the motive 
which made the believers of the New Testament period 
flaming evangelists, burning with quenchless zeal to tell the 
story of Jesus to everybody with a view to winning dis- 
ciples for Christ? The meaning and significance of evan- 
gelism have never changed. It means the same thing today 
that it meant in the time of Jesus and his apostles, and the 
inherent significance of it is unaffected by the changes that 
have taken place since Jesus called his first disciples to fol- 
low him; but because of the failure of the churches to 
keep it democratic and to make it the one thing of primary 
importance in the extension of spiritual religion among 
men, evangelism has been lost to the laity with the result 
that a kind of human sociability in church fellowship has 
taken the place of spiritual fervor expressing itself in 
winning souls to Christ. 

In this connection may we say that we hail with more 
than ordinary delight the plan of the Home Mission socie- 
ty in which all our other missionary, educational and 
philanthropic agencies join to make this year an outstand- 
ing one in the matter of evangelism? Already the plan, 
so far as it has been put into action, proves itself to be a 
providential arrangement. No better spirit has ever been 
seen in our various state conventions. The keynote of 
evangelism has given tone to every one of them and the 
resultant harmony will go echoing down through the year 
in the atmosphere of spiritual revival and the period will 
be almost epochal in the history of the denomination. The 
churches are eager for a revival of spiritual and ethical, 
personal and social power. With our organized forces 
humanized by men of spiritual vision, evangelistic passion 
and unquestioned ability leading us on in this primary and 
vital activity of the churches, and with the presence and 
power of the ever-living Spirit of God resting upon us, 
the meaning and significance of evangelism will again come 
to the front in such demonstrations as shall leave nobody 
in doubt as to what is the supreme task of the church of 
Christ in the world. 


The Technique of the Spiritual Life 


FTER preaching a sermon on “The Spiritual Con- 
ception of Life,” the pastor was approached by one 

of the members of the church with this query, “How am 
I to bring to realization in my own life this experience of 
spirituality ?” The preacher had discussed very clearly and 
earnestly the philosophy of spirituality, proving from both 
scripture and experience that eternal realities are found in 
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the realm of the unseen and that Jesus himself incarnate’ 
the spiritual conception of life in his own beautiful pe; 
sonality and work. But, as is too frequently the case i 
many sermons, there was no explanation of the technigy 
of the spiritual life. That is, the preacher failed to te 
his congregation the simple method to be followed dail 
with fidelity by those who would realize and utilize spiri) 
ual things. It was as though a music teacher had ey) 
plained to the pupil notes and time and harmony but ha 
failed to give directions about the position of the finger| 
upon the keyboard and the necessity of daily practice 9. 
the piano. In other words, the technique of anything i 
just as important as the theory. The cook-book is ver| 
essential in culinary matters, but the kitchen in which | 


theory of the cook-book is transmuted into soups ani 


salads is no less important. ’ 

We have been wondering if a people as free and in| 
formal as Baptists do not suffer unnecessary loss of spirit 
ual vision and vigor by lack of what, for want of a bette. 
term, we call spiritual technique? There is no questioi 
about the attitude of the Baptists toward spiritual religion’ 
In fact, if Baptists are not spiritual they have nothing 
take the place of spirituality. They have no mass, no con 
fessional, no litany, no rosary, no ritual aside froma ver), 
simple order of public worship. Democratic plainness du 
to fear of formality relates Baptists to the original Pur 
itans. By the same token Baptists are afraid of a spiritua 
technique that expresses itself through conformity to sé 
rules and regulations, fixed forms and rites, except as 1! 
speaks in the simple symbols of baptism and the Lord’ 
supper. This reaction against conformity to a fixed order 
on the part of Baptists makes the introduction of any! 
spiritual technique among them exceedingly difficult if not 
impossible. 

Yet some kind of practical exercise is necessary iff we 
would become proficient in the use of spiritual forces. The 
daily dozen of physical education taken regularly is 4 
valuable aid to physical fitness. The good Catholic soon 
ceases to be a good Catholic when he neglects daily prayer) 
and regular attendance upon the sacraments of the church, 
The authorities of the Christian Science church were wise 
in prescribing a uniform technique of public worship and 
private readings for all their churches and people. In) 
former years Baptists used to have the daily family altar) 
in the home, regular Bible reading, the monthly covenant 
meeting of the churches, and the inter- denominational 
debates which furnished a subject of religious conversa-| 
tion in many communities were not without their technical, 
value. But all of these things are in large part obsolete, 
and nothing regular and official has arisen to take their 
place. It is true, the denomination has issued from year 
to year during the past decade “The Book of Remem- 
brance,” but that is purely institutional, and assumes 0 
begin with that most Baptists maintain the habit of daily 
prayer. What Baptists need is a bit of devotional literature 
which will suggest some uniform order of private prayer 
and daily readings designed to cultivate the spiritual life; 
and to support this and make it operative a simple organ 
ization should be formed to enlist our people in the uni- 
form practice of taking some time out of every day in an 
honest effort to realize and utilize the spiritual universe 
which finds its perfect embodiment in Jesus Christ. * 
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| AGENDA FOR UNION 
‘AT WILL NOT UNITE 


' The continuation committee of the world conference on 
#th and order appointed at Stockholm has prepared the 
genda for the conference to be held in 1927 and has pub- 
jned it for general previous discussion. The aim of the 
aference is union. This agenda means division. Note a 
fy items. The “Church” consists of the redeemed. It 
i entered through “a solemn act of God performed 
ough the Church, the Sacrament of Baptism.” The re- 
hited “Church should profess its belief in the truths set 
{th in the Nicene and Apostles’ creeds. Every ordina- 
fn must be by a Bishop and every consecration by at least 
flee Bishops.” There are other things in the agenda more 
9 less acceptable to Baptists, but these are sufficient to 
»w that the conference will function as a conference a 
Icg time before it evolves into one holy, apostolic, inter- 
@iominational catholic church. Conferences on church 
ity help towards an understanding. _Welcome them. 
Bt do not wait for them. Unity is a good thing. So is 
arty. Why not place on the agenda the possibilities of 
operation on the basis of complete spiritual liberty? To 
fit it must come at last. No other kind of union can be 
‘er complete or permanent; neither can union on the 
sis of liberty except as a high spiritual achievement. 
CLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

VESUS REVOLUTION 

President William Green of the American Federation of 
bor has brought out in clear contrast the antagonism be- 
wen communism and the American labor movement. 
Te philosophy of the federation as he interprets it is that 
® collective bargaining, while that of the communist is 
ilent revolution. When Mr. Purcell, a member of the 
Bitish labor party and also of parliament, brought greet- 
*s to the federation in session recently in Atlantic City, 
ail proposed an effective world union of labor to include 
Rssian workers, Mr. Green took occasion to indicate 
Jarly the distinction between the American organization 
ail that of the communist movement, and suggested that 
American group would be pleased to get along without 
: ‘h help as the communists offer. How long will it take 
tf communists to discover that in America their revolu- 
ary philosophy finds no psychology to which to appeal? 
‘the beneficiaries of the present economic order are 
Wie they will do everything possible to encourage and 
Stzngthen trade unionism, federationism and collective 
Digaining. 

KEP AN EYE ON THOSE STUDENTS: 

TEY MAY START SOMETHING NEW 

student conferences have acquired the habit of springing 
Siprises upon a bewildered public. They are so uncon- 
Witional. They rush in where fearsome folks pussy- 
fot. Last year they held a succession of conferences on 
Wr, race relations and industry in which they expressed 
tHmselves with such freedom and ethical insight that the 
@iservative shivered. And they have not quit. A great 
imrdenominational conference is to be held at Evanston, 
fl, Dec. 29 to Jan. 1. “There will be discussion of what 
t church is doing to solve the problems of race, war, 
tustry, methods of higher education, the Christian 
Mtive in the choice of life work.” “The inquiry will be 
( the purpose of action.’”’ It will undertake “the evalua- 
1 of the church as a definite expression in organization 
tl action of the teachings of Jesus, with the end in view 
: working in and through it for the bringing about of 
kingdom of God.” ‘“We’ve read history long enough 
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The World in Transit 


By U. M. McGurIre 


—here’s a chance to make it!” These brave words en- 
courage the hope that if these fine young people can keep 
designing leadership from putting a halter on them, they 
may make mankind their debtor. 
MODERNISM IS TAKING STOCK 
OF ITS SPIRITUAL VALUES 

A good deal of the controversy between modernists and 
fundamentalists has been due to the want of a temperate, 
consistent, simple and clear statement of their respective 
positions. On the part of modernists this lack is in the 
way of being supplied by two representative writers. Dr. 
Shailer Mathews has a new book, “The Faith of Modern- 
ism.” William Pierson Merrill, minister of the Brick 
Presbyterian church in New York City, has a still newer 
book, “Liberal Christianity.” Both protest the titles, but 
can find no better ones. Dean Mathews’ book is the more 
simple, analytical and calm; Mr. Merrill’s the more tense 
and rhetorical. Both believe in the new scientific approach 
to the interpretation of Christianity. Both stand for a 
deep spiritual experience of personal union with God 
through faith in Jesus. Both believe that not only the 
individual but also society is the subject of redemption. 
Both believe that in Christianity, so interpreted, so ex- 
perienced and made socially effective, is the hope of the 
world. Let us now have an equally creditable attempt at 
a dispassionate and luminous interpretation of funda- 
mentalism. 
HONOLULU MAY SERVE THE ENDS 
OF AN INTERRACIAL LABORATORY 

Those who hold the philosophy that harmonious com- 
munity relations are impossible among peoples of different 
races are invited to contemplate conditions as they actually 
exist in Honolulu. In that city of 350,000 people there are 
25,000 Chinese. As if that were not enough to terrify any 
orthodox Nordic, there are also 40,000 Filipinos. And— 
well the whole truth may best be blurted right out at once 
—there are Japanese to the number of 125,000! Can such 
things be under the shining folds of “Old Glory’? Breth- 
ren, such things be. The whites are an actual minority. 
Yet Mr. Harry N. Holmes, representing New Zealand in 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, prepared a report of that 
conference for the Federal Council of Churches, in which 
he said: “There seemed to be no racial animosity. They 
were living together on terms of respect, good-will and 
understanding.” If such a thing is possible in Hawai, 
why not in Ohio? 
THIS DIREMPTION OF SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION SERVES NEITHER 

A current phenomenon of the changing world is a mass 
of confused thinking about the relation of science to 
religion. Among those who are attempting to clarify dis- 
cussion on the subject is Pres. E. Y. Mullins of the 
Southern Baptist Theological seminary. In his recent 
book, “Christianity at the Cross Roads,” he builds upon 
the hypothesis that science and religion are separate sys- 
tems of knowing. Each deals with its own exclusive 
group of facts. Each has its own exclusive “rights.” The 
way out lies in keeping them apart. But the hypothesis 
breaks down. The book itself invokes frankly the scien- 
tific method for the investigation of religion. It could 
not do otherwise. True science is religious. True religion 
is scientifically true. When a man starts from the 
laboratory to the prayer meeting, does he leave half of 
his mind behind him? Neither religion nor science reaches 
finality until both coincide throughout. 
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A KINDERGARTEN CLASS—MRS, 
BACKGROUND. 


MACHLIN. IN 


HE Jews are a race of fighters. 

(Ever since the days of war and conquest in Palestine, 
when the warriors of the Lord went forth to subdue their 
enemies, the Jews, as a nation as well as individually, have 
been battling for their very existence. Their national his- 
tory is one of struggle after struggle in the face of tre- 
mendous odds. They may lose battles, they may be driven 
back, but we never find them showing the white feather. 


Even when the countries of their adoption have been 
swept by war clouds, the Jewish race has been largely rep- 
resented in the ranks of the contending armies. Jews 
make good soldiers, any army man with experience will 
tell you that, and, this may be news to many, some of the 
“gamest” pugilists in the modern prize ring are young 
Jewish fellows, although, it is true, few of them retain the 
names given them at birth. 


Yes, the Jew is a fighter at heart. He loves to fight with 
or without a cause, but give him a cause and he will hang 
on tenaciously to his last heart beat. 


So this is the story of a young Jew who is fighting, yes, 
and winning his battle for a cause, and that cause is the 
cause of Jesus Christ. 


He is A. B. Machlin, who founded and conducts the 
Baptist mission to the Jews at 280 Hickory street, in the 
very heart of the Ghetto of Buffalo, N. Y. 


All his life young Machlin has been fighting. As a youth 
in Kief, Russia, he fought in the cause of social democ- 
racy against the autocracy of Czar Nicholas, and for his 
zeal made two trips to Siberia and two escapes therefrom. 
His final flight from exile landed him in America in 1914, 
where he sought to take up life anew in the Jewish quar- 
ter of Philadelphia. Here it was, in a Presbyterian mis- 
sion, that he accepted Jesus as the Messiah of whom the 
prophets had written, although he openly embraced the 
Christian faith in New York. 


Here he began his fight again, but this time in a new 
cause. His open apostacy brought immediate persecution 
from his fellow Jews, who literally drove him from the 
city. He carried his new beliefs to Boston and from there 
back again to Philadelphia, meeting with hostility from his 
race at every step of the way. But having taken his place 
under the standard of Christ, no half measures were 
possible with him—have I mentioned that he is short of 
stature, just about five feet of enthusiasm, zeal and 
fervor?—so he decided to become a regularly ordained 
minister of the gospel and was duly enrolled at Moody 
institute in Chicago from which he was graduated in 1919. 
From there he went to the Northern Baptist Seminary, 
and later emerged as a full-fledged Baptist minister and 
a happy bridegroom, for while a student there he met and 
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wooed Miss Edna May Hackstadt of Benton Harbo) 
Mich., a fellow student, who is now Mrs. Machlin and hi 
chief of staff in the battle that he has been waging eye 


since. 


The Machlins’ honeymoon took them to Buffalo for ; 
visit to the bride’s sister, and in that city he found hi) 
campaigning ground and battle area. Here, in a colom 
of 30,000 Jews, he set up his banner and began to preael 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Now that last was easy to say, far easier to say thani 
was to accomplish. He had to fight for his first footing 
he had to fight for recognition even in his own denomina 
tion but at last his determination was rewarded and thi 
Buffalo Baptist union allowed him to make a six-month’ 
experiment in a church basement: He had won his fits 
trench and so passed on to greater efforts to consolidat 
his gains. | 

His first plan of campaign was to find a local habitatior 
for his mission away from the basement that had 
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loaned to him. And now he was fighting foes of no mean 
calibre, for his foemen were of his own race. Everywhere 
he turned in search of a building that would be within the 


f. 
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ge of his financial resources, for the money to carry 
swith had to be raised by his own efforts, he found the 
7 blocked, and always by Jewish hands. The power 
y held in the community seemed to be supreme. If he 
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da suitable place and offered to purchase it, he found 
iself outbidden and the property would pass into the 
ids of the orthodox Jews. 


Mne day, discouraged but by no means beaten, he noticed 
ouse in the heart of the Ghetto that he felt was ex- 
iy what he wanted. But he knew that it would cost far 
e than he had allowed, even if he could get it. It 
bd adjacent to a Lutheran church. He went to the 
3 and rang the bell. A giant of a man, with a voice 
‘ muffled thunder answered it. (Remember the little 
acher stands about five feet.) He was the Lutheran 
ister, and the house was the parsonage. 


ollowed a tilt of wits. The big German treated 
thlin’s offer to buy as a very merry jest, and joked him 
mly a big man can joke a little one. But he had met 
«match. Machlin, I-use his own words, “kidded him 
<” and would not be put off until at last the big fellow 
2 “joshed” into naming a price—$15,000, a staggering 
sre for the little missionary to contemplate, but he had 
ied his point, and he was game. 


nmediately however the Jews capped his offer for the 
Ise with one of $19,000 with another $1,000 for the 
ister as compensation for moving. But, as Mr. Mach- 
inaively put it, that roused the sporting blood of the 
herans and they decided to go the Jews one better by 
ling down their offer and offering the house to the 
’sion for $1,000 less than the original figure, or $14,000. 


at was that. But $14,000 wasn’t to be picked up 
lag the curbs of Hickory street. So Machlin went out 
't it himself and raised $1,500. With that in hand he 
esuaded the Buffalo union to give him $2,500 and a bank 
«induced to advance $10,000 on a mortgage. - The trick 
@ turned. In November, 1920, the deal was completed 

in February of the following year the building was 
ly for occupation. 
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Did the fight end here? Not by a great deal. The new 
mission was thrown open with a “welcome to all” sign 
strung across the entrance. More than 150 Jews gathered 
on the sidewalk and seventy-five found admittance. All 
were primed for trouble and lost no time in. starting it. 
They had decided to finish the mission business, including 
the missionary once and for all. They nearly succeeded, 
for the little preacher spent the next five days in bed re- 
covering from the mauling they gave him. The police 
were called and four of the disturbers were arrested. 


In court, however, a truce was signed. The Jews ap- 
pealed to the Christian doctrine of love and forgiveness. 
The men were released, but not before a pledge to prevent 
any further organized violence was exacted from the 
leaders of the community. 


But the end was not yet. For a year Machlin went about 
in nightly danger of physical assault. The shops of the 
Ghetto were closed to him. An organized boycott of the 
mission was established, and orders issued by the rabbis 
to all Jews to keep away. For eighteen months pickets 
patrolled the front of the building telling Jews to keep out. 
But in the face of this the mission with only a handful of 
workers kept its empty rooms open. It looked very dark. 


Still Machlin carried on. He started a playground. The 
Jews opened a rival playground. Whereupon the little 
missionary hugged himself and chuckled. He’d gained a 
point by getting some place for the children, and he’d 
made his foes provide it. Then, little by little, the resis- 
tance of his opposing lines weakened. Here a_ victory 
there a victory. Christian methods began to prevail. Let 
me tell of one incident in a long train of incidents that 
helped to win the rank and file of the people over to the 
mission. One of the many Ghetto babies took ill. The 
organized Jewish charity was appealed to and the baby 
sent to the city hospital. Here it failed to improve and 
civic red tape prevented any but a city doctor from attend- 
ing it. At last the anguished parents, braving rabbinical 
wrath, brought their trouble to the mission. Fortunately 
one of the four Buffalo physicians who give their services 
to the mission was on the hospital staff. An examination 
was made and the child’s life was found to be hanging bv 
a wisp. The only chance, and a slim one at that, lay in 
blood transfusion. The father offered, the mother 
begged to be allowed to supply the life blood, but both 
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were sickly and the physician said no. Where then was 
one to be found who would drain their veins to save a 
Jewish baby of the slums? 

Where? Where else but in the mission, of course? And 
who should be the first to offer but the tender-eyed wife 
of the little missionary. Straight she hurried to the hos- 
pital, but, alas, too late.. The little life had ebbed away. 


So it was by such acts as these, for the offer was held 
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as highly as the performance, that trench by trench the 
mission’s front was extended into the opposing lines. To- 
day there is not a home or a store in the Ghetto where Mr. 
Machlin and his workers are not welcomed. The mission 
with its full program of community work, its kindergarten, 
its manual training classes, its lessons in needlework and 
diverse other activities, all linked closely with the carrying 
of the gospel message, is running to capacity. There are 
128 enrolled in its vacation school, for the children, re- 
belling from the harsh methods of the rabbinical class- 
room go where they find the spirit of Christ exemplified 
in love and patience and tenderness. 

Last summer Mr. Machlin was sent to the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Seattle and there his work and his 
successes were given special recognition in a resolution 
urging the churches to assist him in his pioneer work, and 
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authorizing him to raise $10,000 over and above the regy- 
lar budget for the purpose of carrying on the Buffalo mis. 
sion and extending the work into other cities. He has 
already embarked upon his campaign and hopes soon to 
open Baptist missions to the Jews in Chicago and Boston. 

And so this missionary, animated by the courageous! 
spirit of his forefathers who bore spears aloft behind such 
leaders as Joshua and David, is going forward, carrying! 
on the fight, a fight whose weapons are a boundless loye 
for his fellow men and faith in the gospel of his Master, 
launching his campaign into new fields with high heart 
and a noble courage. ; 

(Mrs. Machlin wishes it stated that the winning of these) 
victories has been due in large part to the sympathetic co- 
operation of E. H. Dutton, secretary of the Buffalo Baptist’ 
union. ) | 
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Education and evangelism are the two oars of the boat. 
If we use but one we swing about in futile circle. 


) 


By RicuHarp M. VAUGHAN 


A Bases experience of the churches reveals the importance 
of education in relation to the results of evangelism. 
The acceptance of Christ as Saviour and Lord is the begin- 
ning of the Christian life. A beginning is important but 
it is not all. The rivers of Nevada begin well but they 
lose themselves in the sands of the desert and never reach 
the sea. A convert is a babe in Christ and he requires a 
long process of nurture before he attains Christian ma- 
turity. 

Thirst for knowledge is an inevitable aspect of a genuine 
conversion. The truly renewed man is eager to know 
more about his own experience, about Christ, about God, 
about the Bible, about the world which God has made. 
Many a person dates his intellectual awakening at his con- 
version. We obey the deepest instincts of the soul when 
we add knowledge to faith. 


Instruction in religion is indispensable to the conserva- 
tion of the results of evangelism. Old-time revivals were 
often very successful in securing a large number of deci- 
sions, but the number of backsliders was very large. The 
fault in part rested with the churches. We failed to edu- 
cate the converts in Christian truth and in Christian work. 
Our zeal for statistics led us to pay more attention to the 
number of baptisms than to the development of young 
Christians. In consequence, our churches became dropsical 
with useless members. With faithful instruction, how- 
ever, before and after baptism, the gains of the campaign 
of evangelism to a large extent were made permanent. 


The growth of Christians is dependent upon their in- 
struction in the truth. The soul requires truth for its sus- 
tenance, particularly the essential truth of the Scriptures. 
The responsiveness of our churches to pastoral leadership, 
their evangelistic vigor, depends upon the spiritual nutri- 
tion which they receive. Knowledge is a safeguard from 
manifold perils. “My people are destroyed,” said the Lord 
through Hosea, “for lack of knowledge.” Our churches 
are weakened by many strange tangential movements; we 
can protect our people by education in Christian truth. 


Fortified by an intelligent conception of religion, our - 


churches will conserve their strength and go forward with 
power. 

Education is able directly to promote usefulness of those 
who have been won to Christ. However great our native 
abilities, only by training can we use them effectively. God 
has many ways in which he trains his servants. No defi- 


you will not wake in the morning with a manly and 
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nition of education is satisfactory which does not recog-| 
nize that Abraham Lincoln and Dwight L. Moody were 
truly educated men. Life itself is educative and there are 
graduates of the university of human experience amply 
qualified to serve their fellowmen. Nevertheless, the best 
way for most-of us to receive our intellectual training is 
through the balanced curriculum of the schools. A mod- 
est education, together with an earnest purpose, qualifies | 
us to win many to Christ, but there are special and highly | 
important forms of evangelism possible only to the well 
instructed. 

Jesus understood clearly that the conservation of the) 
religious movement inaugurated by him required compe-| 
tent leaders. Accordingly, we see him selecting from the’ 
people evangelized by him twelve men to whom he gave) 
special attention. To evangelism, he added education. 
And through the men thus educated, the Christian cause) 
went forward to its victories. | 

Evangelism and education, these are our tasks as Chris-| 
tians. They are the two oars of the boat. If we use but 
one alone, we swing about in futile circles. With both 
oars we make steady progress toward the desired haven 
of an eternal fellowship of Christlike personalities which 
the first Christians called the kingdom of God. Truth and) 
love, science and religion, culture and piety are inseparable 
in Christ. | 


There is no easy short cut to our attainment of wis- 
dom and a Christlike character. You may return to God 
at night, and be forgiven instantly and completely. But | 


perfected character given you ready made. The grace, 
of God brings salvation. But it can only aid and sustain 
us in our own appropriate individual work of overcom: | 
ing evil and building up our likeness to our Father i) 
heaven. There is no short cut to that victory which 
lights the faces of the men who have walked long and 
joyfully with God. Our confidence is not in what we 
have accomplished, but in the promise of attainment. oe 
as though I had already attained,” writés Paul, “either 
were already perfect; but I follow after ” That 
following after Christ is an everyday affair, often m 
commonplace conditions, and without the short cuts that 
the charlatans propose. But it leads at last through 
victory to the larger gifts of God.—Saturday Night 
Thoughts in Boston Transcript. 
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ZVERAL years ago Prof. George A. Coe made before 
a group of religious workers a statement something 
this: “When I find time I am going to write, apropos 
the numerous controversies we are all witnessing, an 
ty on the power of a fact in establishing fellowship 
ween those who otherwise might be beyond recon- 
ition.” 

le illustrated his thought by an example that does not 
‘im to me now but the purport of which was about like 
': Suppose there is a dispute as to whether two, three, 
four roads lead out from a certain point as one jour- 
es along the Lincoln highway westward in Pennsy]l- 
ia. There can be various views which will probably 
se interminable wrangling and bitterness of feeling so 
pas those differing with each other do not go and stand 
yther at the spot or spread before them on the table a 
) to the authority of which they are both or all agreed. 
low what brings them together? Eloquence? Sin- 
sty of conviction? Personal magnetism? Even love for 
1other? No, a fact—a cold fact, which obviously could 
ae no personal feeling in the discussion and which cer- 
ily had no ax to grind. Here lies the innocent thing 
uply waiting to be looked at by both or all of those who 
tinjuring their health and their dispositions by insisting 
41 on his own view. John says: “There are two roads. 
amember it as well as my name.’’ Mary says: “You 
wrong, John, there are three. I remember as well as 
nthing. We passed a state cop just this side of there 
n you slowed down and I noticed the place very closely.” 
\yu are neither one of you right,’ adds Uncle Henry. 
Jiere are four roads. Don’t you remember? We had 
lowout just beyond there. There are four. One of 
an is a concrete road. The signboard there was tilted 
)me side.” 

| Saving the Evening 


‘hus the family evening is being broken up over the 
taber of roads that lead out from that point—but for 
n thing, namely, a visit to the spot or an examination of 
yad-map to the authority of which they all agree. The 
19 is unprejudiced. It was not prepared for this conflict. 
ts wholly innocent and positively impersonal. The same 
3rue of the roads themselves. 

Tow there are some things that cannot be settled in this 
7, for we cannot go to the spot nor do we have the road 
tos. But a large number of the questions over which we 
spending hours and hours of time and millions of emo- 
al British thermal units, can be more sensibly treated 
his fashion. 

‘ew people will fail to admit a fact if they see it. A 
d many of us may be provokingly obsessed, but not so 
y many of us are imbeciles. ~We are not unconscious 
the disgrace it will bring upon our mental competence 
ve refuse to admit facts when they are really cogent 
nN objective. 

Vhat are we trying to get at? Simply this: One big 
stion before the denomination now is our interpreta- 
of baptism. Are we ministers going to be forced to 
ig this matter into open public discussion? I am one 
h does not want to inject any discussion into my pulpit 
| pastoral and religious educational ministry unless it 
ins with a thorough examination of the road maps. 

f the matter is to be left wholly to the time and discre- 
1 of each local Baptist church without stimulation or 
ation from associational, state and national gatherings, 
Suggestion in this article is probably not appropriate. 


— 
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Let’s Get the Road Maps Now 


By Henry G. WESTON SMITH 


From all appearances at Seattle and elsewhere it will not 
be so left. The question of Baptist church membership is 
in for discussion on a national scale. 

As a pastor who knows something of the disruptive pos- 
sibilities of these controverted issues, I should like to make 
this suggestion, following upon the road-map illustration: 

That the editors of the various nationally read Baptist 
papers institute now—before the heat of discussion rises 
any higher—an honest search after some of the pertinent 
facts. I do not mean selected facts nor mterpreted facts. 
Let our constituencies select and interpret. That is our 
Baptist privilege of choice. Simply ask selected competent 
people to collect facts to be submitted in cold array for 
those who are interested to use. 

Suggested Questions 


Answers to the following questions would throw on the 
scene the kind of light which this article suggests : 

1. What is the Old Testament interpretation of the 
function of rites and ordinances in religion? (The answer 
to this question should be merely a careful collation of the 
classic Old Testament verses and passages pertinent. 
Little or no comment upon them.) 

2. What is the New Testament interpretation of the 
function of rites and ordinances in religion? More par- 
ticularly, what is a fair and accurate statement of the atti- 
tude of Jesus regarding the supreme things in religion? 
What does he say are the essentials? (Answer by a colla- 
tion of classic passages with little or no comment.) 

3. What is a brief history of the various attitudes to- 
ward each ordinance, including “close communion,” on the 
part of Baptists, and their forebears, from early patristic 
days down to the present? (Summarized facts, but no 
interpretation. ) 

4, What is the history of the English Baptists regard- 
ing the rites and ordinances, and what is their present 
practice? What influence has this had upon an effective 
ministry to their constituencies? 

5. What is the situation in America as to the number 
of Baptist churches that are holding to “close com- 
munion”? Those that are practicing “open communion” ? 
Those that are admitting to “associate” or other member- 
ship people by letter from churches not of “our own faith 
and practice,” as, for example, churches baptizing thrice 
and practicing foot-washing, etc., or churches not using 
immersion at all? 

These questions are not asked to throw weight in any 
direction ; for it may reasonably be one’s honest conviction 
that the facts when known will cool the fighting blood of 
many rather than a few. We want to know the facts. 
Not the facts “interpreted” ; but the facts. 

Why should our denominational papers not inaugurate 
a campaign of fact-getting on this and other questions? 
Why should we not turn over some dusty volumes and col- 
late some historical and other documentary quotations that 
will give us a steady look at ourselves somewhat objec- 
tively? Why should we not locate a few road maps now 
and save at least four-fifths of the next convention’s pro- 
gram for the great missionary and gospel addresses and 
sermons that mean so much to us who are thinking pre- 
eminently of the few simple and practical but eternal life- 
truths that came from the lips of Jesus? We are playing 
blind-man buff during much of the time of our debates? 
It’s an exhilarating game; but let’s play something else for 
a while. Don’t let’s bother to choose sides. Let’s turn the 
lights on, anyway. 
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The Situation in China and Its Relation to Missions—lV 


By Gorpon PoTEeAT 


ARSHAL FENG YU HSIANG stands apart from 

the other military figures in China by reason of the 
discipline of his troops, the disinterestedness of his patriot- 
ism, and the fact that wherever he is quartered he seeks 
to spare the common people from the crushing burden of 
supporting his army by self-supporting activities on the 
part of the soldiers themselves. The fact that he and many 
of his officers and soldiers are Christians is widely known 
in America. Educational and.religious activities are car- 
ried on in his army by regularly appointed chaplains. 
What Marshal Feng’s opinion is of the situation in China 
is therefore of special interest. The following is extracted 
from a translation of a recent speech of his, delivered to a 
group of students who visited his camp in Kalgan. 


A National Tragedy 


“You have come here to discuss affairs of national 
significance . . The Shanghai tragedy was not a local 
affair but a national one. It concerns not only students 
but every citizen of our nation. In the past only students 
seemed to be active in working hard for the welfare of 
the nation while many merchants and influential people did 
nothing to save our nation. Those people did not believe 
that our country is in peril. We cannot agree with them. 
Some’ of them thought that students created too much 
trouble and we may admit it. But let us also note this— 
students created trouble because they had consciences. 
You students and the intellectual group of our nation 
should stand before the people and serve as their guiding 
leaders. ; 

“You as leaders and we as servants of our nation should 
be in one accord in loving and serving our nation. We 
serve our nation by protecting her and we constantly re- 
mind ourselves of patriotism just as you do. Here are 
several sheets of maps. On each one of them you see red 
places such as Hongkong, Formosa, etc. They have been 
cut off from us by foreign nations. We marked those 
places out to remind our soldiers. Besides these maps 
we also have a song to commemorate our national shame. 
Here it is: - 

The rice we eat comes from hard toil, 

It is the people’s sweat and flesh. 

We thank the Lord for it. 

National shame coming to us in past years 

We have suffered and endured; 

To make restoration and wash shame away 

We should sacrifice even if it causes us ten thousand 
deaths. 

“Now what shall we do when in Shanghai so many were 
killed? Shall we in return abuse the foreigners? Decided- 
ly not, for it does us no good. Shall we go out and give 
the foreigners in the street a hard beating? No, we have 
no right to do it. Shall we mourn over those who were 
killed? But mere crying gets us nowhere. 

“As to using force—our soldiers are better than the 
soldiers during the twenty-sixth year of Kwang Dzu. 
Our soldiers are not cowardly as before. These years of 
civil war are very bad, but one thing is true—soldiers after 
a series of warfare have gained fighting experience. An- 
other point we may notice. During the European war, 
the allied nations and the central powers had six million 
soldiers in toto. The allies sent one soldier out of every 
three men and the central powers one out of every two 
men. Now if China sends one soldier out of every three 
men we can raise an army of one hundred million soldiers. 
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But mere numerical strength will not help us. The whol 
program must be carried out by all good citizens of th 
rank and file. 
“Some of our Chinese literary men advocate abolishin, 
the army. I agree with them in so far as soldiers hay 
become a peril in China and we are tired of it. Butj 
you say because right has won its day, therefore we shoul 
abolish the army—that is contrary to fact. It is indeg 
wrong to use force to attack other nations, but it is righ’ 
to defend one’s nation by force. In a way we have bee 
neglecting ourselves, assuming that everything can depen 
upon justice. This is why we have been oppressed. Jus 
look within our own nation and you will see that there i; 
no justice and yet many are talking justice all the time’ 
China is a republic and the people ought to be her mas 
ters. Yet the people as masters have been underfed, en 
though they work very hard every day. On the othe| 
hand, officials who ought to serve the nation do nothing te 
serve her and yet get all the food and housing and clothing 
It is contrary to the right order. For instance, when ¢| 
ricksha coolie gambles on a very small scale he will yer) 
likely be arrested by the police whereas an influential mar 
may smoke opium to his heart’s content with the money 
he won from gambling. Influential men may evade the 
law of the country. There is no justice and yet we talk 
of justice all the time. Such is our shame. - | 
“As to the severance of economic relations—one method| 
is to stop buying foreign goods and promote home indus-| 
try. Many of us when we get up in the morning, use a 
foreign basin, foreign soap, foreign towel, foreign tooth 
brush and foreign cream. Just in one morning’s time onc 
uses five foreign articles. China cannot be rich with se 
much money going out. Our stores are mere foreign’ 
agencies in many respects. As to smoking cigarets, the 
practice is bad yet we Chinese are fond of them. More 
over, many of the Chinese are fond of smoking cigarets 
of British make. Cigarets manufactured by Nanyang 
brothers are not in equal demand. The cigaret contains 
poison. Yet the Chinese are fond of it, considering it a 
fragrant straw. When the foreigners give us a poisone 
drug we give them money in return. When they make 1s 
loans we give them territory, mines, salt revennegia 
railroads. Nothing is more foolish than this. If we are 
real patriots we should not do that. So in our army we 
allow no soldiers to smoke cigarets. aye 


Praise for “Foreigners” 


“It is true that foreigners treat us badly and we do not 
like their treatment, but their actions sometimes desef 
our praise. Japanese soldiers, for instance, smoke only 
Japanese tobacco. Western women walk much faster that 
some of our Chinese teachers who lack spiritedness. For- 
eigners generally have fixed times in their daily habits. 
are prompt in their engagements. We are not as pr 
as they are. When we waste our energy and ti 
smoking opium and gambling how can we save our nal 
or make her rich and strong? 

“Today you have black cloth tied around your arm 
mourn for the killed in Shanghai. That is proper. Di 
our duty does not end there. We must be up and doing 
Let us all pull together and make every proper prepara 
tion. I shall do my best to help you. In your school 
you like to have military drill I would gladly train _ 
or send officers to your schools. Let us not imitate th 
officials in Peking who do nothing to help our nation 
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vy we must do it with utmost zeal and if we do that 
thfully, our enemies will also fear us. If we are well 
pared in every respect our enemies will perhaps have nc 
¢ with us. That is the best plan: to stop war before it 
aes. So everything depends upon our own effort. If 
do our best we cannot fail.” 

dere is much food for thought. Sir John Jordan, recent 
tish minister to-China, and a true friend of the Chinese, 
ently called Marshal Feng “an Old Testament Chris- 
1.” This speech indicates the reason for that name. 
is prototype is Joshua rather than John, the beloved.) 


The Great 


By U. M. 


JILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN has passed beyond 
f the portals of death. No complete and balanced esti- 
e of his personality and life is possible at the present 
His death is too recent. Passions aroused by the 
(m in the last Democratic national convention and in 
(Scopes trial have not yet subsided. Ink is hardly dry 
editorials which on the one hand described him as a 
larow-minded and ignorant bigot, and on the other as 
(high-minded champion, hero and martyr of the faith 
our fathers. 


ut biographical material is already becoming available. 
n Origen Herrick and Genevieve Forbes Herrick, hus- 
d and wife, have written in collaboration; the Buxton 
‘lishing house of Chicago has placed on the market, an 
resting “Life of William Jennings Bryan’; Fleming 
‘Revell company, publishers of Mr. Bryan’s writings, 
2 just put out “The Last Message of William Jennings 
an,’ an address that was never delivered, which also 
ides a foreword by Mrs. Bryan, and the funeral 
"ess. 


1 the stock of common virtues he abounded. In emi- 


: degree he was a good father, husband, neighbor and 
ind; an earnest and consistent Christian; man of the 
mon people, believer in democracy, patriot, philanthro- 
statesman, orator, and political leader. For nearly 
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Here is the Chinese equivalent of 100 per cent American- 
ism, preparedness, defense day, the R. O. T. C., and so on. 
Nationalism is expressing itself in China in much the 
same way as it has in the West. Indeed the present 
patriotic movement has largely taken its cue from western 
nations as, for example, in the presentation of demands 
and ultimatums as the result of the shooting in Shanghai, 
Canton, and Hankow. “Neglect a fire and it will not be 
quenched.” It is imperative that relations between the 
West and the East be straightened out before smouldering 
rancors develop into a terrible conflict. 


Commoner 
McGutIre 


thirty years, that is, ever since his memorable campaign 
for the presidency of the United States in 1896, he has 
been the target of the most bitter political hostility and 
criticism. Designing and crafty enemies would have given 
millions to fasten upon his reputation some moral.blot that 
would discredit him before the world. In all that time his 
life was an open book. He seemed incapable of: conceal- 
ment. All the world knew what he was doing and the 
reasons for his course. But who ever ventured to accuse 
him of vice, falsehood, venality or political corruption? 
On the contrary, whatever is best in American life received 
from his personal influence a strong reenforcement. 


His virtues were not merely negative. They influenced, 
if they did not wholly determine, his choice of political as- 
sociates and issues. Free silver, free trade, anti-imperial- 
ism, Opposition to plutocracy, anti-militarism, prohibition 
and anti-evolution were chosen and championed by him 
as issues of fundamental righteousness. The confederated 
iniquities of a great, rich, luxurious and powerful nation 
feared him, and their devotees bestowed upon him the 
tribute of their cordial hatred. 


Greatness is conceded to him as a matter of course, but 
it was greatness of a peculiar sort. He was not in the class 
of the world’s eminent philosophers, scientists, inventors, 
executives, discoverers, teachers, idealists and creative 
thinkers. There may be a question whether anything he 
spoke or wrote will have a permanent place in classical 
literature. While he advocated several reforms, such as 
the income tax, direct election of senators, prohibition and 
woman’s suffrage, which have since become permanent 
policies of our government, he did not originate them. The 
peace treaties with thirty nations, made while he was at 
the head of the Wilson cabinet, are his international monu- 
ment, but they, far as they are in advance of previous 
practice, are a temporary device for use pending the or- 
ganization of the world for peace. No enduring national 
or international policy will bear his name as its original 
proponent. 


But no man who saw Bryan in action could doubt his 
greatness. The episode of the trial at Dayton, Tenn., need 
not be taken into the reckoning. The notable colloquy on 
that occasion between him and Clarence Darrow was a 
seesaw of petulant retort between two old men, both 
fagged by toil in excessively hot weather, neither of them 
at his best, and neither of them comprehending fully the 
issues involved. But in his prime, in the stress of a great 
national convention, where strong men and vast interests 
battled without mercy for mastery, Bryan was magnificent. 
In national political campaigns, where vital questions of 
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public policy were appealed to the popular suffrage, great 
crowds of people, many of whom were politically opposed 
to him, gathered to listen, to admire and to applaud. On 
the Chautauqua circuit, mingling with the folks of the 
small towns and the countryside, he was lovable. The tre- 
mendous vitality of his big healthy body, combined with a 
rich endowment of affections and emotions and of magna- 
nimity and good cheer, made him irresistible. Only a truly 
great man could have lived so nobly through such a life 
and come to the end of it without a stain and with no 
enmity in his heart. 

He was a temperamental crusader, at his best only when 
making war for what seemed to him a righteous human 
cause. Every one of the major issues that enlisted his 
championship presented some appeal of fundamental 
human rights or welfare, and that appeal coincided with, 
if it did not determine, his position upon those issues. 

Mr. Bryan was a humorist and a felicitous phrase- 
maker, and these two characteristics enabled him to state 
his arguments with a homely simplicity and with laughable 
illustrations that brought the matter home to the average 
man. “The common people heard him gladly.” Coupled 
with this power was a naive sophistry which is often found 
in impassioned and imaginative orators. With perfect hon- 
esty and in terms of the most obvious and elementary truth 
he presented his subject in a light more dazzling than 
exact. u : 

The nimbleness of his wit was such that no crisis of 
controversy and no temper of his audiences ever caught 
him unprepared or disturbed his self-possession. He 
found instantly the fit thing to say. No man in America 
could stand political heckling with greater zest, more 
amiable spirit or less damage, or could surpass him in 
facing a hostile audience with urbanity. These qualities 
made him a great debater, and in all of his stormy years he 
seldom, if ever, failed to wear from the platform the laurel 
of triumph. 

Causes for Championship 


About his choice of causes for his championship there 
was a peculiarity of his own. Pioneering was not to his 
taste. A cause that called for the long, lone struggle of a 
lifetime against a stubborn public sentiment was not for 
him. To meet with a little group of discredited reformers 
in a secluded hall in danger of a raid from the police, and 
to inspire such a group for a war against a wrong that 
was apparently impregnable for a generation to come, was 
not to his liking. 

The prohibition movement is a case in point. During 
the long years when a hopeless minority, exposed to brick- 
bats, to tar and feathers and to the assassin’s bullet, were 
facing the arrogant liquor traffic, Mr. Bryan, a known tee- 
totaler, stood aloof from the movement. But when a fight- 
ing chance for early victory came, he enlisted and contrib- 
uted greatly to the triumph of prohibition. Similarly, when 
he returned from Europe at the end of his world tour, he 
announced himself in favor of the government ownership 
of railroads. But it soon appeared that on that issue a long 
period of pioneering would be required, and he withdrew 
from the struggle. 

His way of choosing for championship causes that had 
already gained popularity, led him to embrace a succession 
of causes which were successively dropped at the close of 
an adverse political election. The fact that his own polit- 
ical fortunes were usually bound up with the success of the 
cause which at each successive juncture he advocated, led 
his critics to represent him as a time-server who would em- 
brace any cause for the sake of political preferment. The 
criticism seems unjust. His life was an argument against 
is. When he affirmed more than once that he was more 
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concerned tor the triumph of right than for his own ele| 
tion to the presidency, his words had the ring of sincerit 
A man has but one life to invest, and William Jennin, 
bryan chose to invest his in causes that seemed to hi 
at once right, popular and promising. | 

His espousal of the anti-evolution crusade was in 
mony with his whole course. He could hardly have doi 
otherwise. In the midst of the confusion and superticiali: 
of that controversy in its present popular stage, certa, 
things are clear. ‘here are eternal values in the old fait’ 
Certain phases of evolutionary teaching do endanger tf) 
faith of immature and unstable souls. People are becon 
ing greatly aroused on the subject. A popular reve 
against evolution is in progress. Evolution has certa| 
points of vulnerability in debate. There is a fightit 
chance for a popular victory over it in a national politic 
campaign. How could he have stayed out of such a figh) 
Owing to his lack of scientific, philosophical and theolo) 
ical training, he did not seem clearly to understand tl 
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nature nor to foresee the consequences of such a conflic¢ 
He did not realize that it would dig to the roots of then 
lations of church and state in America, that it would mak 
the public school the football of political and religious fa) 
tions, that it would rend asunder old and delightful Chri 
tian fellowships, that it would shock the world-wide mi 
sionary enterprise like an earthquake, and that it wou 
subject many traditional beliefs to a criticism in the higl 
est degree exacting, hostile and embarrassing. But he sa 
what he saw, and so acted. It. was the old Bryan inh 
usual form, true to his light, fighting for the right as | 
saw it, with weapons he knew so well how to use, throwir 
all of his old ardor into a new issue, and rallying millior 
for a campaign across the continent. 

Whether he would have succeeded in clarifying the isst 
so as to avert the major disasters of such a controvers 
no man can say. It remains to be seen whether those upc 
whom his mantle falls can do so. But his day on earth 
done. It is safe to foretell that in future esteem he Ww! 
occupy a place among the great Americans. In the wor 
to which he has gone he will find congenial companionsh: 
among the immortal spirits of “just men made perfect.” 


The Autumn Aspen Groves 


By MyrrtrLeE RoMILU 


[PS you were blind, but suddenly should see 
These aspen groves the way they look to me, 


You'd think a bit of heav’n had left its place 
To touch the world with glory—just a space. 


Their gold against the green of mountain pine— 
’'Tis beauty less of earth—’tis more divine. 


They are so lithe, their satin-sheathe so fair . 
It seems immortal youth finds lodgment there. ~ 


And youth has taught their leaves its merry ways, ip 
They twinkle, twinkle, twinkle all their days. 


They scorn harsh counsel of all sterner trees, 
And dance with every vagrant, nimble breeze. 


These restless folk—they swarm o’er canyon walls, — 
They trail the streams, they haunt the waterfalls, 


And everywhere they shed a glow, a spell, 
A golden mist, transfigured light—oh, well— 


If your dark veil should lift through word of mine, 
I’d feel akin to God with power divine. : 
M 
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-eousness is 


ae always spoke of what we 
call Christianity in terms of life. 
The Gospel of John is a conspicu- 
ous example. The word life is 
mentioned more than thirty times. 
The text of the entire Gospel 
seems to be the fourth verse of the 
first chapter—“In him was life, and 
the life was the light of men.” 
Jesus spoke to Nicodemus in terms 
of life. In his conversation with 
the woman at the well, life was 
the one emphatic word. When he 


fed the five thousand he spoke to 
_ them of the Bread of Life. He 
rebuked the Pharisees for thinking 


that life was in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and for refusing to come to 
him that they might have life. At 
the grave of Lazarus Jesus claimed 
to be the Resurrection and the 
Life. To Thomas he said, “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life.” 
And the vital figure of the vine and 
the branches sets forth the idea 
of Christianity as life. 


The Source 


Christianity as personal life, 
health, power, wisdom and right- 
vital Many rest 
in the form without knowing the 


__ power of it; stop with the academic 


knowledge of it without testing it 
out in the laboratory of experi- 


ence; are anaemic when life is 


abundant all about them; sick 
when the contagion of health is 
rampant; weak when there is all 
power for the taking; lacking in 
knowledge with wisdom knocking 
at the door; under the dominion 


_ of sin when Christ is ready at any 


moment to be wisdom and right- 
eousness and sanctification and re- 


| 
| 
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demption. Vital Christianity is the 
crying need of the times. Ec- 
clesiastical Christianity, or what 
is better termed “churchianity,” is 
plentiful. The large majority of 
the people in American cities are 
church members connected wth 
Roman Catholic churches’ or 
with Jewish synagogues or with 
some form of organized Protes- 
tantism. But how many know by 
actual experience just what vital 
Christianity is? Vital Christianity 


is a religion of health, harmony, 


wholesomeness, joy, gratitude, 


faith, praise, hope, courage, good 


The Devotional Life 


Vital Christianity 
John 15:1-5 
By THE EDITOR 


cheer and good-will. “It is love 
radiating kindness, charity, for- 
giveness, thoughtfulness and un- 
selfish service.” It is life overcom- 
ing habitual gloom, melancholy, 
despair, fault-finding, hyper-sensi- 
tiveness, greed, malice, unchastity, 
groundless fears and _ worries, 
jealousy annd selfish ambition. It 
is power energizing for service. It 
is wisdom giving vision and in- 
sight. It is righteousness taking 
the place of sinfulness. 

What is the source of vital 
Christianity? Not the church, not 
the creed, not the Bible. All these 
have their place in expressing vital 
Christianity; but they are not the 
source of it. The source of it is 
Jesus the Christ. “I am: the true 
Vine,” is one of the familiar fig- 
ures Jesus used to emphasize this 
great truth. Christ himself, and 
not doctrines about Christ, is the 
source of vital Christianity. When 
the church began to substitute doc- 
trines and organization and ritual 
about Christ for Christ himself a 
great apostacy began which con- 
tinues to this day. We need to 
get back to the true source of vital 
Christianity which is Christ Jesus. 
Not simply the historical Jesus 
who ‘lived more than nineteen 
hundred years ago and who was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate; but 
the eternal Christ who rose from 
the dead, who ascended to heaven, 
who returned to earth in the per- 
son of the Holy Spirit, and who 
kept his promise, “Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of 
the age.” 

The Manifestations 

How does vital Christianity ex- 
press itself? A careful reading of 
the fifteenth chapter of John will 
reveal some of the manifestations 
of vital Christianity. The first one 
mentioned is purity. “He cleanseth 
it.’ “Already ye are clean” (Vss 
2-3)—purity of motive, purity of 
life, purity of conduct. 

The second manifestation of 
vital Christianity is fruitfulness. 
The fruit of the Spirit—love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
self-control—grows in the life of 
the Christian who abides in the 
true vine. 


Satisfied desire is the third evi- 
dence of vital Christianity men- 
tioned in the chapter. “If ye abide 
in me, and my words abide in you, 
ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you.” That is a 
big contract; but Jesus is as good 
as hiss word. Prayer is) %a vital 
power in the life of the man or 
woman who abides in Christ. 
Vital, spiritual union with Christ 
is demonstrated in prayer possibly 
more than in any other one thing. 

There: are other manifestations 
of vital Christianity mentioned in 
the chapter, such as love to one 
another, spiritual fellowship with 
Christ as a friend, and _ the 
privilege of witnessing for him. 
These are the fruits by which men 
may know whether they are in the 
Vine and possess the life of vital 
Christianity. 


The Conditions 


Jesus sums up all the conditions 
in one phrase: “Abide in me, an 
I in you.” The word abide means 
first, unbroken obedience to Christ 
(verse 10); second, constant fel- 
lowship with Christ in conscious 
communion with him (verse 15); 
third, undisturbed outgoing of love 
to others (verse 12). With these 
three ideas in mind a free transla- 
tion of the words “Abide in me” 
is permissible. ‘Continue without 
break in your loyalty to me as the 
source and sustainer of all spiritual 
life; let nothing interfere with 
your conscious, personal fellow- 
ship with me as your best friend; 
and see to it that love is the dom- 
inant motive of all your dealings 
with men.” 

These are the conditions upon 
which vital Christianity in indi- 
vidual lives is predicated. They 
are within the reach of everybody. 
No penances and pilgrimages are 
required; no impossible conditions 
are demanded. The man who is 
loyal to Christ, who keeps up un- 
broken fellowship with him in 
spite of everything that tends to 
disturb it, and who continues to 
love everybody in the face of all 
opposition, will know by experi- 
ence the joy, the power, the Hedlth, 
the harmony, the unalloyed yood- 
ness of vital Christianity. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Camping in the Mountains 
By J. BrouGHAM WALLACE, JR., AND 
Ropert A. WALLACE 
(Continued from last week) 

URING lunch they again related 

their experiences for Bert’s and Joe’s 
benefit. Then Tom asked Bill Hardly 
if he knew anybody by the name of 
Simons. 

“Why, yes,” he answered, “but nobody 
knows much about him. He has a big 
place way out in the woods away from 
everything and everybody. Nobody 
knows what he does for a living. He 
has eight or nine men working for him 
but they hardly ever come to town, and 
when they do, they never open their 
mouths to say anything. But I guess 
we know now what he does. He must 
be the one who supplies the bandits 
with food and other necessities.” 

“Say,” exclaimed Bert excitedly, “why 
couldn’t we go to Simons’ tomorrow 
night and capture them there?” 

“Yes, that is what I was just think- 
ing,” said Mr. Scott. After talking it 
over, they were all in favor of the plan. 

“Now then,” said Bill Hardly, “we 
must take some measures for their cap- 
ture.” 

“T will go to town and get some more 
men,” declared Mr. Scott. “Do you boys 
want to take a message to a ranch about 
fifteen miles from here?” 

“Let ere “ste begvedw otuitven sal 
haven’t had any excitement yet.” 

“Oh "no, said» Bert, sarcastieally; 
“nothing except shooting someone with 
an arrow, and spraining your ankle, and 
getting almost run over by an express 
train. Oh no, nothing at all,” he replied. 
“Let me go, nothing has happened to 


me yet.” 

“Well, let me go, too, then,” said 
Stuffy. 

“Let’s all go,” exclaimed Tom and Joe 
together. 


“T guess that’s the only way!” laughed 
Mr. Scott. ‘Well, bring me a road map 
and I will show you how to get to the 
place.” 

“One of my brother railroad detectives 
is staying at a Mr. Carlson’s ranch,” he 
explained to Bill Hardly. “It is fifteen 
miles up the canyon, direct, but the road 
is longer, I guess. I want him to come 
up here and help me capture those 
bandits.” 

After Mr. Scott had finished giving 
directions, it took but a few minutes to 
get ready. 

Mr. Scott accompanied the boys out 
to the main road, but there they separ- 
ated; Mr. Scott going to the right in 
the direcuien of Fredsburg, and the boys 
to the left up the canyon in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Carlson’s ranch. 

An hour later when they had traveled 
about eight miles, they passed an or- 
chard of apple trees which was sep- 


arated from the main road by a barbed 
wire fence about six feet high. 

“Oh, look at those apples!” Stuffty 
cried out. “Let’s have some of them.” 

“All right,” agreed Joe, “what do you 
think Tom?” 

“Yes, I guess so,’ answered Tom. 
“We have plenty of time.” 

“T’ll go and get some,” offered Bert, 
“T can climb that fence easily.” 

He dismounted, throwing his reins to 
Joe. As he had said, the fence did not 
prove difficult to him, and, once on the 
other side, he started to climb a tree. 

He had just started to throw the ap- 
ples to Tom who was standing in the 
road, when they heard a shout and saw 


three cow-punchers running toward 
them. 
“Hey,” cried the first one, “get down 


out of there. What do you mean by 
trespassing here and eating Mr. Simons’ 


apples?” 
“Mr. Simons’!”’ echoed Stuffy in a 
low voice. “Can you beat that?” 


“We weren’t doing any harm,” de- 
clared Bert, “we were passing by and 
stopped to get a few apples.” 

“Oh, don’t try to fool us,” spoke up 
another of the men. “I’ll bet you were 
spying on us; don’t you think so, Ed?” 

“Sure,” replied the first one. “We bet- 
ter take them up to the house.” 

“But listen to reason,” cried Tom. “If 
we were spying on anything, what would 
he be doing up in that tree? He 
couldn’t see anything, there are so many 
trees around. And speaking of spying, 
what is there to spy on?” 

The men only mumbled something 
about letting Simons decide and started 
to move off with Bert, who had now 
descended the tree. 

“Don’t bother about me,” 
“They won’t dare keep me. 
on.” 

And then Bert disappeared between 
two of his captors while the third walked 
behind. 

The other boys, after a hurried con- 
ference, decided that Joe should go on 
with the errand; Tom should go back to 
notify his father and bring aid; and that 


cried Bert. 
You go 


Fine feathers may make 
the fine birds, but fine clothes 
and fine trappings do not 
make fine bird-hunters. 

It is the inside stuff that 
makes fishermen and hunters 
and marksmen; not fancy 
rods and reels and all sorts 


of elaborate guns, butt pads, 


platinum '=_ sights, __—_—iknicker- 
bockers, and shooting coats. 

It is the inside stuff that 
makes ball players and not 
specially made gloves, mitts 
and bats. 


‘an open desk, at which was seated | 


Stuffy should stay around, hidden, 
wait for Bert. 
CHAPTER XII 
In the Hands of the Enemy 

When Bert was out of sight of his. 
comrades, he began to feel lonely, and 
began to realize what a serious predica- | 
ment he was in. Here he was, captured 
by three cowboys, probably outlaws, and 
being escorted to the very man whom 
his father was planning to raid the next 
night. 

“Still,” he thought, “Simons has never 
seen me and won’t know me. I may 
now be able to learn something of ‘| 
portance. But if I’m kept long eno 
Lew Forks will recognize. Say, come 
to think of Lew Forks, those initi | 
on the pistol were L. F., and that’s an 
other mystery solved.” | 

While Bert was doing all this ‘ae 
ing, he was being rapidly brought. 
through the orchard to a path wh 
stretched across a large plain to a gro 
of buildings in the distance. He 
that there was a large wood and stone 
mansion which looked to be very old. 
Around this were several barns and | 
outbuildings such as make up most 
ranches. + 

Upon inquiry, his captors learned that | 
Mr. Simons, was in the house in 
private office. They waited in a hall- | 
way for a few minutes while the serva 
who answered the door went to let Mr. 
Simons know they were there. Soon 
the servant came back and conducted 
them to a small living-room whose only | 
excuse for being called an office was 


large gruff-looking man sorting papers. 
He was over six feet tall and his facial 
expressions were anything but kind. He 
had little beady eyes set way back it 

his head. He had a large red nose 

a gruff-looking mouth which was 
adorned by a large imperial moustache 
which he twirled from time to time. 

As Bert entered he looked up at 
asked Bert’s captors for an explanati 
After they had told him under 
circumstances Bert had been caught, h 
dismissed them but retained B 
Then: “I suppose you know who | 
am ee .s 

“Yes, I suppose you are Mr. Simon 

“You supposed right. Now! 
were you stealing my apples?” 

“Well, we were riding along % 
stopped to get a few apples. Is it so 
forbidden fruit or something?” 

Mr. Simons did not answer this | 
remained silent for a few minutes. 1 
he asked suddenly: “Where were y 
going?” 

“Why, why,” stammered Bert, taken 
aback by this, “why, I don’t know 43 
that’s any of your business.” 

“T’ll make it my business,” 
Mr. Simons grimly.’ 

(To be continued) 
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Why Stop! 

The train sped as if it would never 
top. Faster and faster it seemed to 
o. The telegraph poles seemed like an 
adless fence, so quickly was the space 
etween each covered. The changing 
erspective made the fields of corn seem 
ke merry-go-rounds. Houses were but 
bts on the landscape. Whole towns 
‘ere passed in a moment. 


Acres seemed but small spaces, miles 
at blocks. With a whizz, a train going 
, the opposite direction, would pass like 
ie swift passing of a shadow. On and 
a sped that mighty iron monster, eat- 
‘g up the miles with fierce greediness, 
ring on towards its goal. Almost, 
seemed nothing could stop it. 


Gradually there was a lessening of 
ved, slowly the mighty train came to 
stop. Heads were poked out of win- 
ws—questions were popped from 
iose inside to those outside. What was 
ie meaning of this stop? It was not 
theduled. Why the delay? 

“Just filling up with water,” explained 
te conductor. The passengers were 
itisfied. They settled back to the en- 
yyment of the ease which the trans- 
ontinental train offered. And in a few 
‘inutes they started on their way again, 
| a repetition of what had gone before 


‘Were those passengers impatient at 
te delay caused by stopping for water? 
id they complain that they stopped too 
‘ten? Or that these stops were un- 
ecessarv? Not a word of complaint 
jas heard. Rather, there was an air of 
: i interest—a stop of a few min- 
‘es, a little water, and the train went 
a for hours, nearer and nearer to its 
estination. 

What about your young people’s so- 
ety? Do you stop at these little water 
ations? Or do you go rushing on, 
arful that your aims will not be ac- 
- mplished—afraid lest your work be 
sglected? “ 

' Take a lesson from that transconti- 
:mtal train. Unless, in all of its rush, 
stops to get that water, all its strain- 
g, all its puffing, all the feeding of 
tel will be in vain. Only as it is given 
ater, from which to get its steam, can 
tat great locomotive go on and get 
2ople where they want to go. 

Ii your young people’s society will 
‘op by the “wayside” at one of those 
ttle wells of living water—those prayer 
ands—it will pick up with more steam, 
will find the. “going” much easier, 
tan if it had tried to go on without. 
And so it is with each of the young 
cople. If they. will stop in their rush 
f every-day life to get their “living 
ater,” to core in contact with the 
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Divine, their labor will seem lightened, 
their task will be easier, for their supply 
of “steam” will be renewed. 

So change your society, and your own 
lives, into transcontinental trains. When 
you are going, go so fast, that you may 
accomplish much for the kingdom. Each 
succeeding task, as it is accomplished, 
will diminish into nothingness in com- 
parison to all that there is yet to do. 
But stop a bit, get filled again with the 
“living water,” and your power to go on 
will be greater. 

Only so can the locomotive go on— 
only so can your young people’s society, 
or your own life, go on to its desired 
aims. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for Nov. 15 


(Note: All references hereafter made in 
these “Meeting Helps” will be to the fol- 
lowing books: “Modern Discipleship and 
What It Means” by Woods,“Twelve Tests 
of Character” by Fosdick, “The Man No- 
body Knows” by Barton, “Gates and Keys 
to Bible Books” by Robinson, “How We 
Got Our Bible” by Smyth, “A Short His- 
tory of the Christian Church” by Moncrief, 
“Peasant Pioneers” by Miller, “God’s Dyna- 
mite” by Lerrigo. The entire set of books 
may be had for $12.45 from the American 
Baptist Publication Society. A few others 
may be added later.) 

Moncrief’s “Short History of the 
Christian Church” has quite a lot of 
helpful material on this topic. Begin- 
ning on page 55 and going on through 
page 63 there is something of interest. 
Then turn back to page 53 and read to 
page 55. From pages 93, 94, 102, and 
103, then from page 109 on through 112, 
beginning with “Constantine” on page 
114 and on through page 121, you will 
receive more help. Having read this, a 
little work, and you will be ready to 
give a good presentation. 

If your primary department has a sand 
table, see if this could be borrowed. Or 
perhaps you could fix one up for the 
evening. On this, the sand (moistened 


“I was in attendance at our N. 
E. A. at Indianapolis, so decided I 
needed the spiritual food, that I 
knew I would receive at the B. Y. 
P. U. Convention. I received just 
what I needed—inspiration, cour- 
age renewed, strength increased, a 
fuller knowledge of Christ and his 
work—it was good to be there. I 
am still feasting on the good things 
of that convention. I am trying to 
hold to the high ideals held up be- 
fore us—and find them helpful 
every day.”—The principal of a 
thirteen-room school in a foreign 
district. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. 


a little) should be raised up in some 
parts in ridges like mountains. Small 
mirrors could represent lakes; small 
“signs” may be placed along “roads.” 
These signs may be made by splitting 
the top of a toothpick and inserting a 
small piece of thin cardboard bearing 
the necessary lettering. Perhaps a few 
toy animals could be placed here and 
there. A small boat on one of the 
mirrors would add to the attractiveness. 
Small groups of paper flowers, and 
branches from small bushes may be 
stuck about in the sand to make it , 
more realistic. Several “signs” could 
bear the names of places visited by the 
adventurers as found in the lesson. Try 
to make this sand table as much like 
a “bird’s eye view” as possible. 

If you do not have access to a sand 
table, a topographical map can be easily 
made by wetting newspaper and molding 
it into mountains, valleys, etc., using a 
bread board as a foundation. When dry 
this will serve as a means to presenting 
the lesson. Perhaps water color may be 
used after this is dry to represent the 
general view of the country studied, 
green for foliage, blue for water, etc. 

In presenting the lesson, those who 
take part may tell how the adventurers 
went from place to place, indicating on 
the map or sand table where they went; 
what they did there and the results. 


During the past summer twenty-three 
churches and religious organizations in 
Springfield, Ill, participated in what 
proved to be one of the most success- 
ful series of Sunday evening open air 
church services ever held there. In re- 
cent years these services have come to 
be widely known as perhaps the most 
outstanding open air services held any- 
where in America, with a strong pro- 
gram of preaching and music. The 
services are held on one of the public 
grounds of the city, where a large plat- 
form is erected and 2000 seats provided 
for the audience. An audience of 2500 
persons was present at the final service 
of the series of seven held last sum- 
mer. Several visiting preachers of 
note appeared on the program this year, 
including Bishop William M. Bell, Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey, and Dr. William F. 
Weir. The musical program consisted 
of singing by a large chorus under the 
leadership of Prof. R. V. Stratton, ac- 
companied by the Illinois Watch com- 
pany band, and assisted -by local and vis- 
iting soloists. At the final service a por- - 
tion of Handel’s “Messiah” was ren- 
dered. The open air services this year 
cost $3020. The popularity of these 
services is attested to by the fact that 
Springfield citizens, Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Jewish, contributed to a 
fund. of $3,572, leaving a neat balance on 
hand for next year. 
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Boston Letter 
By CHARLES H. WATSON: 
Church News 


This is to be a news letter. There 
will be so many happenings to record, 
men and events to mention, meetings to 
note, that no space will be left for print- 
ing what is not news. 

Fred L. Anderson 

Doctor Anderson’s address to the 
ministers on conditions in China was 
full of faithfulness and information, as 
well as bristling with fact. Some of the 
facts were not at all flattering to sup- 
posedly Christian nations, but pointed to 
Christian patience and long-suffering on 
the part of a race that we were trying 
through our missionaries to convert. We 
were filled with surprise, not that the 
“sleeping giant” had at last awakened, 
but that he had not awakened sooner. 
When he gets thoroughly aroused, and 
armed with the ingenious destructives of 
our Christian civilization, as well as with 
his own memory, what will he do with 
us? The speech raised that query. 

Ford Hall Forum 

The opening of the nineteenth season 
of Ford Hall forum calls attention to its 
unique annual contribution as a sort of 
racial clearing-house here in Boston. 
With amazing freshness the forum keeps 


new in its vital interests, though the 
years are making it old. But like 
George W. Coleman, its builder and 


maker, it keeps perennially young. Ina 
couple of years, when it becomes “of 
age,” we ought to have a graphic story 
of just how the lusty child grew into 
international manhood, and kept gaining 
in favor. This legitimate interest of the 
Boston Baptist Social union, though at 
times suspected, was never more justified, 
nor more certain of coming to its own 
than now, when we are reaching “the in- 
ternational mind.” 
Holding on, and Changing 


In these slippery days, when so many 


things jump and move all the time, it is 
worthy of mention when a man’s grip on 
his job attains unto ten full years of 
tenacity, and proves that it ought to 
continue. That is the story at First, 
Leominster, and Pastor William F. 
Meyer is the man. They have just been 
celebrating. Yet the whole decade has 
been a sort of celebration. Nothing 
freaky, everything steady and continuous. 
Consecrated ability, industry, and good 
nature. A happy, busy people. Growth 
evéry year—the last year the best of all 
—354 accessions, the most of them by 
baptism. Old timers will be interested 
to know that the “lady of the manse,” 
is the youngest daughter of Dr. James 
M. Stifler, the famed New Testament 
scholar of Crozer. 

Another man that holds on, and de- 
lighted us by declining the call to head 
the brotherhood work at Ruggles Street, 
is Pastor E. L: Loomis of South Boston. 


In his conspicuously building years there, 
he ought not to be filched away. He 
has resolved a problem into a success in 
that difficult section. 


Changes 

Sometimes changes take men _ into 
larger relations giving play to their best 
powers. Such a one is that which trans- 
fers Rev. J. H. Currie from a successful 
seven years’ pastorate at Melrose, to be 
director of evangelism in West Wash- 
ington. Pastor Currie has always been 
an evangelist, thus becoming more _ so, 
will only be in the nature of things. 

The coming of Rev. John H. McLean 
from Minneapolis to the Old Cambridge 
church to succeed Kenneth C. Mac 
Arthur, stirs our interest in the possible 
development of that important church 
cross-the-street neighbor to Harvard col- 
lege. Is close proximity to a great 
university, with its thousands of students 
a help or a hindrance? Once more that 
question arises for an answer. 

We are losing a downright good 
minister from the important church at 
Needham. Pastor A. J. Hughes is one 
of our leading preachers, and one of the 
sweetest of our conservatives. He comes 
so near to the spirit of the Master that 
he almost escapes being classified. We 
tie up to him, and love him, wherever 
he goes. 


The coming of Rev. G. E. Mark from 
a seven years’ pastorate at Attleboro, | 


to the Union Square church, Somerville, 
is a gain. Pastor Mark is a. strong and 
fruitful preacher, and he comes to a 
well-planted church in the heart of the 
city. Pastors O’Brien, Freda, and Law- 
son, have left their mark upon it. 

After nearly ten years as pastor and 
teacher at the Chapel Street church, 
Gloucester, that seasoned veteran, Rev. 
John B. Wilson, resigns, and perhaps 
will not take another pastorate. He 
leaves his people in fine shape, in their 
new house, and with a large company of 
youth to be shepherded. It will not be 
easy to fill the place that “Honest John” 
won in their hearts. 

Six building years of wearing devotion 
and success compel the resignation of 
our conspicuous woman pastor, Rev. 
Emma J. C. Park, of Bellingham. She 
has wrought well, and has earned a re- 
lease. 

Some Happenings 


The opening meeting of the Social 
union is always a glad and refreshing 
gathering after the long summer inter- 
val. This month it was fully up to scale 
in every way. Dr. W. W. Bustard was 
the speaker on “The Men Who Under- 
stand Their Times.” It was a solid and 
Stirring message that riveted attention 
and carried conviction. 

Pastor Samuel M. Lindsay of Brook- 
line gave the ministers a thrill at their 
meeting on the nineteenth. He was il- 
lustrating church success from some 


concrete cases he had come upon during 
a long summer journey. After describ- 
ing bigness in some big churches, and 
their amazing sweep in getting and 
doing, it was interesting and engaging 
to find the speech heading up in one 
humble picture of reality in Canada, 
where God was the discovered luxury, 
and worship was compelled. As an ap- 
Preciative gatherer, and faithful reporter 
of impressions, the Brookline pastor 
once more proved himself a genius, 
Four Great Days at Fall River 
Of course I am alluding to Oct. 26-29 


inclusive, when the Baptist hosts gath- | 


er in their state convention. Dr. Everett 
C. Herrick is their popular host, as well 
as their president. He is so genially 
wise and practical that he comes near 
being our unofficial state bishop. He 
masterfully leads a great church. 

The program is unusually full and 
attractive. The prospectus of the state 
ministers’ conference on the first day 
looks decidedly. fetching to the pastors. 
Evidently we have outlived the long es- 
Say, with the conventional sermon, and 
are trying to grip the practical realities 
of ministry that are always with us. 


Education, evangelism and missions, 
are the major notes sounded. 
In four “quiet hours,” Professor 


Vaughan of Newton each day unfolds 
such great themes as belief in God, the 
greatness of Jesus, the meaning of the 
cross, and eternal life. It is a happy 
thought to have an authoritative voice 
keep us in mind of the great fundamen- 
tals underlying all of our various Chris- 
tian activities. 

But everything now is only in pros- 
pect, for the meetings will be still pro- 
ceeding when this letter is printed. This 
year there is unusual keenness of ex- 
pectation—the program, the place of 
meeting, the gorgeous autumnal weather, 
all are inviting, but most attractive of 
all is fellowship in holy truth and work. 

October 

October is like a soft embrace and 
smiling benediction of nature. Troups 
of workers and learners come back to 
its lessons. They learn the noble bliss 
of “keeping the faith” against the age- 
long glacial grind of doubt. Poor and 
imperfect as all human agencies may 
prove, the fight goes on triumphantly, 
each man treading the winepress alone 


within his own soul, and earning the » 


torch he carries into the often gloom. 
In that wrestling match of the mind, 
frequently we have to reassure ourselves 
as Howells did: “What doth it profit 
if I lay waste and wither up with doubts 
the blessed fields of heavens, where once 


my faith possessed itself serenely safe — 


from death? If I deny the things past 
finding out, or if I orphan my own soul 
of One that seemed a Father, and make 
void within me the place where he dwelt 
in power and grace, what do I gain in 
what I have undone?” 


Pa 
‘(i 
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So, the universe holds something more 
han human fears: it also holds the glory 


of Jehovah. Is that the golden lesson 
if October? " 
Pacific Coast Letter 


: By LrEonarp W. RILEy 
, | ° e . 
It is not often that a city receives such 


mn awakening as Portland did recently 
vhen Vice-president Charles G. Dawes 
nd Billy Sunday arrived at almost the 
ame time. These two dynamic charac- 
_ers are always in the lime-light no mat- 
-er where they are. Portland gave each 
me a hearty reception. The audience 
hat greeted Mr. Dawes perhaps was 
ttracted as much by his reputation as 
vy the subject which he was announced 
-o discuss. It was my privilege to hear 
is message over the radio, or at least 
ome parts of it. It was very evident 
hat our vice-president did not stand in 
-ront of the receiver. He is not in the 
abit of being static. The cheers which 
treeted his utterances would indicate 
hat his hearers were in sympathy with 
lis views of the rules of the senate of 
he United States. The editorial com- 
nents in the Portland dailies following 
he speech seemed to indicate that they. 
lid not take his criticisms very seriously. 


Billy Sunday 


_ The famous evangelist is now well into 
tis seven weeks’ meeting. The taber- 
tacle seats 8,000 and is none too large 
0 accommodate the people who flock to 
tear him. On a recent Sunday evening 
} heard him speak on the text: “How 
| hall we escape if we neglect so great 
-alvation?” His voice was in bad con- 
lition, yet those in the rear of the great 
abernacle seemed to hear him without 
lifficulty. About seventy-five responded 
o his invitation to come forward, most 
yf them young people. The singing was 
_vorth going a long way to hear. Homer 
-Rodeheaver knows how to lead a great 
chorus and congregation combined. The 
_ pecial music was also of a high order. 
The chairman of the committee in 
charge of this great evangelistic cam- 
-paign is our own Dr. T. J. Villers. The 
i ieers which greeted the mention of his 
‘lame in connection with the arrange- 
nents were sufficient evidence that he is 
_loing his part well as he always does. 
he usher who stood next to Mr. Sun- 
_lay as the inquirers came to shake hands 
vith him was Rev. Mahlon H. Day, a 
nember of Doctor Villers’ church, the 
White Temple. Other Baptists were in 
‘vidence among those assisting in the 
‘ampaign. These are strenuous days for 
ill those who have a share in the respon- 
ibilities of this seven weeks’ campaign 
or the lost ones in Portland, especially 
or Mr. Sunday who is speaking three 
_imes almost every day except on Mon- 
lays, which are his rest days. 
| Linfield’s Registration 


The total has reached 273 and is six 


; 

_ beyond the total for the whole of last 
rear which included twenty-one prepar- 
itory students, of which there are none 

his year. There are 126 boys and 147 

tirls, the music department contribut- 

ng to this result. Of this number eighty 


ire registered from McMinnville and 


fifty-eight from Oregon outside of Mc- 
Minnville, or a total of 138 from Oregon. 
Idaho has sixty-one; Washington, fifty- 
nine; Montana, five; California, three; 
Philippine islands, three, and one each 
from Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana and 


Wisconsin. Of this number 250 are 
church members, 204 being Baptists; 
sixteen, Methodists; thirteen, Presby- 


terians; eight, Disciples; two, Catholics; 
two, Evangelicals; one, Episcopal, and 
one, Salvation Army. There are twenty- 
five who are not church members and 
but seven of these indicate that they 
have no church preference. They are 
a splendid company of young people, 
worthy of the best Baptists can provide 
for them. In the course of a few years 
some of them will be holding responsi- 
ble positions in our denominational life. 
The future of our work is centered in 
such groups as this one at Linfield. 


News Items 


Pastor R. B. Shoun of the First church 
of Aberdeen, Wash., publishes an attrac- 
tive monthly paper in addition to an in- 
teresting Sunday calendar. His report 
for the past six months shows an expen- 
diture of $391.50 for advertising which 
included 3000 bulletins, 2000 posters and 
3729 pieces of mail sent forth. The pres- 
ent membership is 240. 

Dr. F. R. Leach has had an encourag- 
ing opening of his pastorate at Bremer- 
ton, Wash. Already he has received 
seventeen members, seven of them by 
baptism, made an every-member canvass 
and raised $2800 for the improvement 
of the church property. His last pas- 
torate was at Medford, Ore. 

Rev. Neil J. Barnes became pastor at 
Bend, Ore., on Oct. 1. His predecessor 
was Rev. F. H. Beard who is now secur- 
ing a much needed rest at McMinnville 
where his son Clyde is in college. Mr. 
Barnes did a good work at Marshfield 
where he recently resigned. 


In “Lone Star” Fields 
By Epwarp O. CLARK 
(With due credit to Col. John Mc- 
Rae’s “In Flanders Fields’) 

N Calvary the grasses grow 

To mark the spot His cross 
did know. 
And far and wide in every land 
More crosses side by side do stand, 
Scarce known amid the world of 
man. 


His martyr dead. Long years ago 

They lived and loved; with hearts 
aglow 

They toiled for Him, and now they 
lie 
In “Lone Star” fields. 


Take up their warfare with the foe. 

To us from martyr hands they 
throw 

His torch. Be ours to take with 
vim! 

If we break faith with them—with 

Him— 

shall they sleep, 

breezes blow 

O’er “Lone Star” fields? 


How though 
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Dr. C. Oscar Johnson of the First 
church, Tacoma, Wash., is preaching a 
series of sermons on “Great Words in 
Christian Doctrines As Believed by Bap- 
tists.” The words are: God, Jesus Christ, 
Holy Spirit, sin, atonement, salvation, 
baptism, second coming and the future 
life. This series continues through Oc- 
tober and November and will doubtless 
prove both interesting and instructive. 


Rev. F. C. Lovett has closed a suc- 
cessful pastorate at Napa, Calif. A new 
typewriter was presented to him at the 
farewell reception. During the six years 
of this pastorate he served also as an 
instructor at the Berkeley Baptist Di- 
vinity school. He is a graduate of Col- 
gate university and of Rochester Theo- 
logical seminary and a very useful man. 

Mrs. Kate Wichser Miller Espy, as 
she frequently signed-herself, passed to 
her reward on Oct. 1. She was well 
known in Oregon and Washington 
among Baptists and Methodists, for her 
first husband, Rev. John Wichser, was a 
Baptist and her second husband, Rev. 
Jacob Miller, was a Methodist. In 1907 
she married Major R. H. Espy, one of 
the earliest pioneers of Oysterville, 
Wash., who died in 1919. She was born 
in Manlius, New York, in 1837 and was 
always a generous supporter of all our 
denominational work. 


‘Western Pennsylvania 
By E. H. STEvENs 
The ninety-third annual meeting of 
the Monongahela association was held 


with the Flatwoods church, Oct. 5-7. 
The weather was fine; the entertainment 


“of delegates and visitors superb. This 


church is one of Pennsylvania’s strong 
rural churches, located in a rich farm- 
ing district. Many of the members are 
up-to-date farmers who are proud of 
their vocation. They till the soil to 
great advantage. Their crops are abund- 
ant. They brought in loads of good 
things to eat which they had raised 
on the farms. The city delegates forgot 
they had at times felt too poor to eat 
all they wanted; this time some of them 
got what they came for. 


The Monogahela association consists 
of thirty churches, some of them or- 
ganized more than 100 years ago. The 
Great Bethel church of Uniontown is 
the oldest Protestant church west of the 
Alleghanies, organized in 1770. The 
Turkeyfoot church, a_ rural church 
named after a peculiar contour of the 
country where located, was organized 
in 1775. Mt. Moriah church dates back 
to 1784; and the First church of Con- 
nellville to 1796. Our oldest churches 
are going strong today in membership 
and Christian influence. 


The reports show that last year there 
were nearly 300 additions by baptism. 
The amount of money given for all pur- 
poses was about $85,000. All. the 
churches are missionary in spirit and 
support the denominational programs, 
The Baptists of this association are alse 
raising money for Bucknell university, 
the Eastern Theological institution, and 
for the home and orphanage ‘located 
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near Pittsburgh. On account of the 
business slump that affects every one in 
this great industrial region, the local de- 
mands for financial help to meet the 
needs of the unfortunate, besides the 
appeals for Eastern relief, Anti-Saloon 
league, National Reform association, 
and other projects too numerous to men- 
tion, keep the members on the job of 
giving all the time, and some of them 
do it “regularly and as God prospers 
them.” 

The program this year was most ex- 
cellent. The sermons and addresses by 
the local men gave evidence of a bias 
toward the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith. They believe the Bible from be- 
ginning to end and interpret it as our 
fathers did. The address of Rev. E. E. 
Williams, pastor of the Scottdale church, 
was a fine, clear unfolding of the subject 
given him, “Spiritual Life in Life.” Mr. 
Williams defined spiritual life as an atti- 
tude toward God and man, and then ina 
most searching manner showed the ap- 
plication of this attitude in social life. 
It touched all the big things we have to 
do with. This address is worthy a place 
in Tue Baptist, and would read well in 
book form. 

Rev. E. H. Stevens, pastor of the First 
church, Connellsville, was the only mem- 
ber of the association present at the 
Seattle convention. He gave a report of 
the convention doings and presented the 
cause of the Lone Star fund. Every 
delegate arose to the appeal to go back 
to the churches and lay the burden of 
love on them. The money will be raised. 


Rev. V. W. Dyer gave an excellent ad- 
dress on mission work and its needs in 
Burma. Rev. John C. Killian, repre- 
senting the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation, delivered his address and 
touched on the apathy of the average 
Baptist in his relation to denominational 
interests. The delegates thought some- 
thing was the matter when Mr. Killian 
told them that only 50 per cent of our 
membership attended church regularly, 
45 per cent gave regularly, and only 10 
per cent worked. “Our job,” he said, 
“is more than evangelism; it is the train- 
ing of the church members we now have 
to greater efficiency.” 

Dr. J. R. Wood of Bucknell university 
spoke in behalf of the educational needs 
and ideals of the Pennsylvania Baptists. 
Bucknell wants a million dollars for 
greater service, and ought to have it. 


Iowa Letter 
By JAy A. LAPHAM 


“The Little Brown Church in the Vale” 

Many who sing this captivating song 
do not know that the author was W. S. 
Pitts, M. D., for forty years a practising 
physician at Fredericksburg, Iowa, and 
a member of the Baptist church in that 
village, fifty miles northwest of Water- 
loo. The writer attended that church at 
one time in boyhood days and knew 
Doctor Pitts very well. 

Oct. 4, 1925, an interesting service 
was held at old Bradford (now no longer 
on the map, even as a postoffice), in the 
church house that is being kept up in 
memory of the song. Sixty years ago 


when the Cedar river was lined with 
stately maples, oaks and elms, and other 
forest trees, Doctor Pitts drove from 
Fredericksburg, twenty miles due east 
of Bradford to the latter town. On a 
hill two miles-east of Bradford he came 
suddenly into view of the entrancing 
landscape, the valley, the river, the for- 
est, and the little brown church in the 
vale. The song was born and soon cap- 
tured people far and near wherever it 
was sung. It has since girdled the globe 
with its sentiment and melody. 


“How sweet on a bright Sabbath morn- 
ing, 

To list to the clear ringing bell, 

Its tones so sweetly are calling, 

Oh, come to the church in the vale.” 


The purpose of the meeting in Octo- 
ber was to unveil two bronze tablets, 
one a gift of the church in commemora- 
tion of the original membership (Mrs. 
J. A. Lapham’s name appears in this 
list), the other a gift of Mrs. Mary 
Fisher of Cedar Falls in memory of Dr. 
W. S. Pitts and Rev. J. K. Nutting, who 
was pastor of the church—Congrega- 
tional—at that time. The church body 
was organized in 1855. Much of the time 
in the years following the pastor of the 
Congregational church at Nashua, two 
miles away, has cared for this church in 
old Bradford. The house is kept in good 
repair and many go to its portals tor 


After Fifty Years 
Dr. W. S. Pitts Anniversary 


Once more I stand by the church in the 
wildwood; 
Once more I wait at its wide open 
door; 
Hearing the songs I loved in my child- 
hood, 
Thinking of those who have gone on 
before. 
Here in the valley, near to the wildwood, 
Bravely they wrought and nobly they 
won, 
Now they are sleeping, quietly sleeping, 
TIathers and mothers, sisters and sons. 


Chorus: 
Little brown church, church in the wild- 
wood, 
Dearer art thou as the years roll 
along! 
Enshrined in dear hearts, loved in re- 
membrance, 
Cherished and lauded in memory and 
song. 


Once more I stand by the church in the 
wildwood, 

Once more I hear its clear ringing bell, 

Sending its tone o’er prairie and wood- 


land, 
Calling, “O, come to the church in the 
dell.” 
Oh! how I love thee, church in the wild- 
wood! 
Oh! how I love thee, there’s no one 
can tell! 
Long may thy chime tones call in the 
faithful, 
rs in the wildwood, church in the 
ell. 


ed 
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the marriage service from miles away. 
Mr. J. Manly Heald who was long a 
member of the church takes a deep in- 
terest in the upkeep of the building. 


Among Our Churches 


| 
Pastor H. C. Rice has been warmly 


received at Grinnell. He came to that 
church from Rochester, N. Y., where he. 
had finished his seminary course. The! 
Central association had its annual meet-| 
ing with the church at Grinnell. Mr. 
Rice and his people arranged well for the 
comfort of all, and a profitable meeting 
of the association was held. 
The Baptist church has its share of | 
the students that attend Grinnell college. 
Prof. William H. Mack of the college) 
has organized a college class in the Sun- 
day school. This will be of interest to_ 
a fine number of young people. Mr. 
Rice was chosen for president of the 
young people’s B. Y. P. U. in Iowa. 
The Baptist church at Oecelwein re- 
cently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
Pastor C. R. Ferguson improved the 
occasion by preaching a series of | 
mons, or by giving Bible studies on the 
Holy Spirit. The church is prospering | 
under the pastoral care of Mr. Fergu- | 
son. 
Pastor Fields is doing faithful work 
in the church at Messena. He has or-| 
ganized a Booster band for children un- | 
der fourteen. 
We are sorry to lose Pastor O. | 
Westerlund who has resigned at | 
City, where he has been pastor for four 
years, to take up the work at Rapid | 
City, S. D. He will be missed in lowa. 
| 

| 


He has done faithful work in a number 
of churches. 

The Memorial church has been organ- 
ized in Sioux City, with Rev. P. C. Lar- 
son for its first pastor. Dr. G. P. Mit- 
chell was present Sept. 30, 1925, to con- 
duct the services in organizing the new | 
church which had developed from the | 
Morningside Baptist mission. Brother | 
Larson has been state missionary for | 
the Danish Baptists of Iowa for some | 
years. He is a strong preacher and an | 
excellent man. With God’s blessing we | 
look to see the Memorial church rise to | 
a place of influence in Sioux City. 

Sept. 25, the church at Gilmore City 
called a Coie to advise with the church | 
about ordaining their pastor, Mr. Mel- 
vin S. Hansen, to the gospel ministry. | 
The examination was satisfactory and | 
the brother was regularly ordained. | 
Pastor C. H. Eyman preached the ser- | 
mon and Pastor Jacob Anderson gaye | 
the ordaining prayer. The charge to the 
church was given by Pastor A. J. Espert- 
sen, and the charge to the candidate was 
given by Pastor M. A. Wesgaard. 


At Des Moines University 


The year has opened auspiciously with | 
an excellent attendance. The uppe!. 
classes are especially strong. Dr. Wil- 
liam Rainy Harper, the first president 
of the University of Chicago, used to_ 
say that a university is a little world by | 
iself. The atmosphere at Des Moines 
university is in every way wholesome | 
and inspiring for student life. Child’s © 
hall for young women and Johnson’s hall | 
for young men both furnish fine fellow: 
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hip and all needed comforts and con- 
eniences. The dining-hall,iis giving 
eneral satisfaction. Des Moines uni- 
ersity has earned a place second to 
one in the credit given to its students, 
our for hour, by our three state colleges, 
or the work that the students have done. 
President J. W. Million labors quietly 
jut vigorously in directing every inter- 
st of the university. Each year at the 
vate convention he has had a strong, 
‘orth-while program to present. This 
ear at Ames he will outline definite 
lans for finance that will be practicable 
ad highly significant for the future of 
ur Baptist university. 


San Francisco Bay Associa- 


tion, California 

| By Mrs. H. LANGDON 
The spirit of the key-note, “evangel- 
‘m” prevailed and was deeply felt by all 
ho attended the seventy-fifth anniver- 
wy (diamond jubilee) of the San Fran- 
isco Bay Association at the Oakland 
Imhurst church, October 1-2, with 
tr. James S. West of the San Francisco 
irst church as moderator. Dr. F. O. 
elden, pastor of the First church of 
lakeersfield, was the inspirational speak- 
* on the two nights and brought pow- 
‘ful messages to the large audiences. 
From the time Rev. George Phillips 
| Oakland sounded the key-note ad- 
‘ess on “An Evangelistic Passion,” 
rophesying a coming new conscious- 
ss among mankind, until the young 
sople’s session on Friday night when 
anding room was at a premium and 
ome delegations were turned away— 
ich phase of evangelism as presented 
y various ministers and laymen and 
‘omen seemed equally important. We 
‘ight, however, touch on a few of the 
‘gh spots. 
\Dr. E. A. Hanley of Berkeley preached 
ie annual sermon from the text Zach. 
6, emphasizing three little verbs in the 
(pressions, “Let God have us, use us, 
ad keep us.” 
‘Rey. L. I. Hansen of Alameda pre- 
ited “Relation of the Sunday School 

Evangelism” as it had never been 
‘ought to our attention before. Mr. 
‘ansen’s message was so full of truth 
‘at he is already in demand to repeat 
iat various churches. 
Dr. John Snape of Oakland told how 
l teaches evangelism to his class in the 
brkeley Divinity school; and also urged 
te raising of $75,000 to meet a challenge 
¢ $25,000 for this institution. 
“Evangelism and the World Field” 
us ably presented by Dr. J. Orrin Gould 


On Thursday night Dr. L. J. Sawyer 
San Francisco gave a stereopticon 
-ture commemorating Baptist work in 
is area during the past seventy-five 
ars, which had involved much research 
wrk on his part. 

On Friday morning, following the 
tsiness session and reading of church 
lters, Mrs. G. M. Thomas of Oakland 
rst church spoke on “Relation of the 
ayer Meeting to Evangelism” which 
ought everyone close to the throne of 
ace. 


At the women’s session on Friday aft- 
ernoon, several of the state officers gave 
various phases of their organized and 
efficient work as related to evangelism. 
This was climaxed by the presentation 
of the golden anniversary fund by Mrs. 
C. E. Tingley of Berkeley; the Lone Star 


fund by Mrs. J. L. Reith of Oakland; a 


stirring message by Dr. C. W. Brinstad 
of San Francisco on “Relation of the 
Pocketbook to Evangelism’ when he 
told of missionary contributions from 
Northern California Baptists; and an 
address by E. N. Harris of Burma, tell- 
ing of his work among the Karens. 

At the young people’s enthusiastic ses- 
sion on Friday night, Dr. James Asa 
White of Berkeley and president of the 
World B. Y. P. U., installed the new 
officers; after the address by Doctor 
Belden, refreshments were served. 

Too much praise cannot be given the 
Elmhurst pastor, Rev. Ford Kitchel,and 
his able workers for the way in which 
they entertained the association; and 
the ladies for aiding in the fellowship 
by serving two meals daily. 


Concerning Connecticut 
By Horace B. Sloat 

The new Haven Baptist association 
held its centennial anniversary with the 
First church, Wallingford, Oct. 7. The 
devotional periods were taken by Rev. 
John W. Brush, First church, New 
Haven and Rev. Earle W. Daniels, 
Olivet church, New Haven. There was 
the usual routine business. The annual 


sermon was by Rev. H. C. Speed, Mid- 


In Memory of John Hales 
By Georce D. KNIGHTS 

It is a great loss to earth when a 
faithful and devoted servant of Christ 
is called to his heavenly reward. Brother 
John Hales was a man of sterling Chris- 
tian virtues. His was not a profession 
of words, but of steady gracious living. 
When he spoke he had weight, because 
the life back of the words spoke so 
eloquently. 

Mr. Hales was born in Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire, England, Jan. 22, 1856, and 
was thoroughly trained for the work of 
contracting. In 1879 he was married 
to Miss Jane Parr, and the following 
year went to Chicago, where he engaged 
in the general contracting business till 
1921. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hales were devoted 
Baptists. They were charter members 
of the First Roseland Baptist church of 
Chicago. To the work of this church 
they gave themselves with fine faithful- 
ness. They were greatly beloved by the 
pastors and people. They came to Long 
Beach about ten years ago, and they 
have been a tower of strength to the 
First church, and held the hearts of all 
of the fellowship. 

The beautiful devotion of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hales to each other was constantly 
remarked. When Mr. Hales was called 
home from apparently perfect health on 
the evening of Sept. 1, it was a great 
shock to a host of friends. 

Two sons and one daughter remain. 
Mrs. Hales will continue to make her 
home in Long Beach. 
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dletown—subject, “I Will Build My |. 
Church.” Brief messages were made by 
the state secretaries. The woman’s work 
was presented by Mrs. A. L. Mulloy, 
Waterbury. Rev. Joseph C. Robbins, 
foreign secretary of the Foreign Mission 
society, delivered the main address of 
the occasion. The historical address 
was by the pastor of the entertaining 
church, Rev. D. W. Lovett. In the eve- 
ning a centennial pageant was presented 
in four scenes by the local people. 

Connecticut Baptist Anniversaries 

Oct. 12-14, the Connecticut Baptist an- 
niversaries were held in the First church, 
Meriden. An extra session on Monday 
morning, at 11:00 o’clock, was held in 
response to a “Call to Prayer for Con- 
necticut Baptists.” Rev. Chas. A. Deck- 
er, Bridgeport, presided. The address 
of Rev. Manford W. Schuh, Hartford, 
on “The Far Horizon” was a ringing 
challenge to undertake larger things in 
the spirit of Christ. He sounded a high 
note which was maintained throughout 
the convention. 

In the forty-fourth annual conference 
of Baptist ministers of the state two 
excellent papers were presented: the 
first, by Rev. I. H. Benedict, Hartford, 
on “The Missionary Attack of the. 
Church”; the second, by Rev. D. P. 
Gaines, Waterbury, on “Evolution and 
The Christian Faith.” The informal re- 
ception to ministers’ wives and widows 
was held at the parsonage, the hostesses 
being Mrs. B. N. Timbie, Mrs. L. J. 
Shepler, Mrs. A. B. Pierson, Mrs.::A. 
Pasciuta, all wives of the Baptist min- 
isters in Meriden. The various boards 
held their meetings during the afternoon 
of Monday and at six o’clock the young 
people’s banquet was held at the First 
church. It is a'matter of gratification 
to the conventions to see the wonderful 
response of the young people to the 
leadership of Rev. O. P. Campbell, state 
director of religious education. The 
young people were out in great num- 
bers. 

In the evening of the first day the plat- 
form meeting was a doubleheader, pre- 
sided over by Rev. B. N. Timbie, pastor 
of the entertaining church. A new de- 
parture was the combination of the pro- 
gram of the Connecticut Baptist Educa- 
tion society and that of the department 
of religious education of the state con- 
vention, each organization having a 
speaker—for the young people, Mr. Ed- 
win Phelps, general secretary of the B. 
Y. P. U., Chicago, who spoke on “Youth 
and the Church,” for the Education so- 
ciety, Dr. Frederick Lent, president of 
Elmira college, New York, who pare 
on “The Making of Men.” 

On Tuesday morning at 9:45, the con- 
vention proper opened with Rev. John 
Newton Lackey, Hartford, presiding for 
the eighth consecutive time. After the 
routine business and reports of the gen- 
eral secretary, Rev. E. E. Gates and the 
treasurer, Chas. Edw. Prior, Rev. C. S. 
Nightingale, Moosup, preached the an- 
nual sermon, on the subject “Appropri- 
ating the Personality of Christ.” Mr. 
Nightingale is a profound thinker and 
a delightful spirit. 
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At the afternoon session Rev. Horace 
B. Sloat, secretary of missionary coop- 
eration, presented his report. The 
speakers were Rev. Bruce E. Jackson, 
New York, head of the field activities 
department, who spoke on the “Every 
Member Plan”; Miss Mary L. Howard, 
president of the Woman’s Mission so- 
ciety of the state, represented the wo- 
man, speaking graciously and effectively 
and pledging the women’s support to 
the entire program of the denomina- 
tion; Miss Vivian Saylor, San Salvador, 
representing the home field spoke of her 
work in Latin America; Rev. Joseph C. 
Robbins, was the foreign representative, 
speaking on the topic, “Baptists on the 
March”; Mr. C. B. Mitchell, Haverhill, 
Mass., followed with a stereopticon lec- 
ture on Ocean Park. 

An interesting feature of our anniver- 
saries has always been the women’s and 
the men’s banquets. The women’s ban- 
quet at six o’clock was held in the First 
church, presided over by Miss Mary L. 
Howard. The officers of the state or- 
ganization presented the work of the 
various departments. 

The second section of the woman’s 
program was held in the main audi- 
torium at eight o’clock. Mrs. Earle W. 
Daniels, New Haven, led the devotions 
and Mrs. Melvina Sollman, of South 
China, spoke of the work on her field. 
“Golden Opportunities,” a pageant writ- 
ten by Mrs. C. H. Barrett, Hartford, was 
given under her direction. This is the 
second pageant that Mrs. Barrett has 
written for the Golden anniversary. 
Both these pageants vitally depict all 
phases of our home missionary work, 
showing what could be done if our 
churches would rise to the occasion and 
furnish the money needed for the co- 
operative program. 

The men’s banquet was held at the 
Y. M. C. A. at seven o’clock. The speak- 
ers were Mr. Ray L. Hudson of Phil- 
adelphia and Dr. J. C. Robbins, New 
York. The men were greatly stirred by 
these addresses. 

On Wednesday the morning session 
opened with the report of Rev. O. P. 
Campbell, director of religious educa- 
tion. Connecticut is hoping to make a 
new departure in two respects. Steps 
were taken at this session to form a 
‘young people’s council for the state and 
to set up a summer assembly, either as 
a wholly state proposition or in conjunc- 
tion with Rhode Island. Details in both 
particulars are being worked out by 
committees. Rev. Frank W. Padelford, 
Newton Centre, Mass., was the speaker 
of the morning. Doctor Padelford made 
an admirable plea for our educational 
institutions and laid upon the hearts of 
Baptists the responsibility for the edu- 
cating of our boys and girls from the 
Christian point of view, in order that 
we may make our largest contribution, 
as a denomination, to our age and save 
democracy from degeneracy. 

At the afternoon session a symposium 
of the state work was set before the 
convention. After a grand assembly of 
the state workers, prayer was offered 
by Rev. A. B. Coats. Then followed 


an address by Rev. Frank W. Smith, of 
the Home Mission society, in which 
Doctor Smith set before the convention 
in a clear fashion the situation of our 
work in Mexico. 

The last session of the convention 
opened with a stereopticon lecture by 
Rev. D. P. Gaines, Waterbury, on the 
Universal Christian Conference at Stock- 
holm. The general secretary of the con- 
vention submitted a verbal report for 
the committee on evangelism. Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Neil of Philadelphia was the last 
speaker of the convention and spoke on 
“Evangelism by Lip and by Life.” It 
was characteristically Neil-esque. 

The devotional periods of the anni- 
versaries were taken by Rev. Frank S. 
Robbins, Preston City; Rev. Harold B. 
Camp, New Haven; Rev. Frank B. Hag- 
gard, Hartford; Rev. L. J. Shepler, Meri- 
den; Rev. H. C. Speed, Middletown; 
Rev. A. B. Pierson, Meriden; Rev. J. 
Hunter Stearns, Torrington: — 

The new officers for the Connecticut 
Baptist Ministers’ conference are: 
President, Rev. George R. Atha, Groton; 
secretary, Rev. Edward C. Dunbar, Nor- 
wich; first essayist, Rev. David A. Pitt, 
Norwich; alternate, Rev. Manford W. 
Schuh, Hartford; second essayist, Rev. 
John B. Pharr, New Haven; alternate, 
Rev. Chester J. Armstrong, Danielson. 

The new officers for the Ministers’ 
Wives’ association are: President, Mrs. 
P. F. Wolfenden, Bristol; secretary, 
Mrs. N. B. Prindle, Shelton. Program 
committee: Mrs. D. A. Pitt, Norwich; 
Mrs. J. G. Osborne, Mystic, Mrs. H. M. 
Thompson, Stonington. 

The new officers for the Connecticut 
Education society are: President, Rev. 
Herbert Judson White, Hartford; vice- 
presidents, Rev. H. M. Thompson, 
Stonington and Rev. J. G. Osborne, 
Mystic; secretary, Rev. E. E. Sundt, S. 
Willington; treasurer, Mr. R. E. Cham- 
bers, Ansonia; auditor, Mr. C. S. Carter, 
Ansonia. 

The new officers of the Connecticut 
State Convention: President, Rev. 
David A. Pitt, Norwich; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. H. H. Dickinson, Hartford; 
second vice-president, Mrs. A. L. Mul- 
loy, Waterbury; secretary, Rev. Elbert 
E. Gates, Hartford; treasurer, Mr. Chas. 
Edw. Prior, Hartford. General Secre- 
tary Rev. E. E. Gates, Associate Secre- 
tary Rev. H. B. Sloat and Religious Edu- 
cation, Secretary Rev. O. P. Campbell 
were reelected. 

The officers for the State Laymen’s 
council are: President, Mr. A. L. Mul- 
loy, Waterbury; vice-president, Mr. 
James L. Case, Norwich; secretary, Rev. 
Horace B. Sloat, Hartford. 

The Baptists of Meriden entertained 
royally. The attendance at the conven- 
tion was large. The addresses and spirit 
of the anniversaries never better. Con- 
necticut Baptists returned to their sev- 
eral fields greatly heartened. 


Maine News 
By E. C. WHITTEMORE 
Sunday, Oct. 11, was the grand rally 
of the First church in Sanford, Rev. 
Irad B. Hardy, pastor, for which “Rally- 
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grams” had been liberally sent out. The 
church was thronged morning, noon 
and night, and in the evening the 
pageant, “The Garden of the King” was 
put on under the expert leadership of! 
Mrs. Hardy. She is also the leader of the! 
World Wide Guild, not only in her own 
church, but in western Maine. Pastor’ 
Hardy preaches significantly to great 
congregations and members of the men’s 
class are carrying their message to sur-| 
rounding districts and villages that are 
without the gospel. The woman’s mis-_ 
sionary society is carrying forward the 
reading contests with deep interest, and 
in White Cross work they have few 
rivals. 
Mr. Herbert B. Wheeler of East! 
Machias was recently ordained in that! 
place, Rev. Roy M. Trafton preaching| 
the sermon. Mr. Wheeler is a son of 
Washington county and has proved his| 
sincerity and power by the service he| 
has rendered in East Machias, Bucks, 
Harbor, Larrabee and other stations of 
his very comprehensive field. A min-| 
istry so serviceable should have a large! 
SUCCESS. , 
At Cherryfield, Pastor Drew has seen’ 
a remarkable revival interest which has! 
brought into the church a large number 
of mature men and women. 
Harrington, also, under the pasion 
of Rev. Chester A. Smith, is prospering 
greatly. Men and women prominent in| 
the business and social life of the com-' 
munity have been converted and are now| 
leading in more aggressive work than the 
old church has known for many years. 
Eastport has a new pastor, Rev. B. H. 
Thomas, recently of Washburn, whose) 
ability and experience will be of great. 
service to the church. Repairs on the| 
building are now in progress. 
At Princeton Rev. C. L. Cronkhite, 
after sowing and patient waiting, is now 
rejoicing in conversions and churcn 
progress. : 
Rev. Roy M. Trafton, who from his’ 
Essex street pastorate in Bangor went 
to the service of the state convention as 
pastor-evangelist for eastern Maine, and 
afterward accepted a call to the im- 
portant Second church in Calais, has 
every reason to be encouraged. Great. 
congregations, vigorous department 
work, and cooperation of church and 
community, give promise of a notable 
ministry. As moderator of the associa~ 
tion, he instituted the recent campaign 
in which Director Whittemore, Mis- 
sionary Streeter, Mrs. Whittemore and 
local pastors, carried the missionary 
message to the local churches of the 
county with great success. ae 
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Wisconsin News Letter — 

By R. C. SPEER -. 

The latter part of the associational 
gatherings were in the southern parts 
of Wisconsin. Madison association 1S 
an interesting combination of rural and 
state university churches. They ee) 
feeling keenly the loss of Rev. N. B. 
Henderson of Madison. The Janesville 
association, meeting with Janesville 
church, is one of the older and stronger 
groups. The LaFayette, meeting a 
Dodgeville, is a strictly rural and village 
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yup situated in a beauty spot of south- 
stern Wisconsin. Milwaukee associa- 
n includes a larger area than: the 
lwaukee Baptist union and brings into 
» fellowship several suburban and 
aller city churches. They were pre- 
ed over this year by Dr. D. W. Hul- 
rt, veteran Wisconsin Baptist. Wal- 
rth association at Kenosha and Win- 
bago at Beaver Dam closed the series. 
Dr. Geo. A. Huntley 

Now that the pastors’ conference and 
reat at Beaver Dam, the summer as- 
nbly at Green lake and the associa- 
inal meetings are all over, it is a good 
ne for Wisconsin Baptists to say: 
“hank you, Doctor Huntley. You have 
2n a great inspiration to us in many 
ys and have made the foreign mis- 
mary enterprise live anew in the in- 
‘est of all our people. Come again 
wenever you can!” 

Summer Tent Meetings 

While the outstanding era of tent and 
vernacle evangelism may be waning, 
tin some sections this means of awak- 
ng the churches may be blessed. Dur- 
4 the first two weeks of August the 
wt which is the property of the Swed- 
s Baptist Conference was used in a 
including Ogema, Prentice, 
ooster and Wetsboro. Rev. Alex 
fe of Marinette was manager and 
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v. N. W. Nelson of Sister Bay the 
zaker The tent drew large crowds 
thtly and thirty persons confessed 
rist and united with some of the 
irches named. Brethren Lundh of 
Cena and Linder of Prentice speak 
hly of the work done there. 
Golden Anniversary Jubilee 

Che celebration of the golden jubilee 

the South church, Milwaukee, was 
Sialed with a reception for the new 
pstor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. 
Gorge B. Davis. A series of meetings 
re held at the church in which wel- 
me was extended and congratulations 
ered by the neighboring churches, the 
lwaukee Baptists and the state forces. 
me of the high lights of the celebra- 
tin were the addition of twenty new 
mbers, mostly newly professed Chris- 
ins, on Sunday, Oct. 11. The congre- 
ion brought gifts of gold to the 
‘ring service, Oct. 18. In the after- 
mon of that same day an impressive 
botismal service was held at the South 
.¢ Christian center, which was the 
(mer home of this church. They now 
irship in a beautiful educational plant 
tiled Lindsay hall. It is the first unit 
hee South church that is to be. 
other Davis comes to a promising field 
irthe midst of a growing section of Mil- 
wukee with the good wishes of the city. 
le sowing of Rev. Robert W. Shaw, 
ie of Bozeman, Mont., is at length 
‘ring fine fruit in this strategic field. 
dr. Lemuel Call Barnes is bringing 
t splendid results of a rich and varied 
‘pit ministry to the help of the First 
irch. It is a joy to have him among 
‘in various meetings. Such an ad in- 
€m pastorate must prove very helpful 
this church. 

State Statistics Stated 
\ study of the annual of Wisconsin 
eals that the number of members is 


the largest in the history of the state. 
The growth has been slow but neverthe- 
less steady. During the last year more 
baptisms from the church schools were 
reported than ever before. Rev. C. C. 
Browne, director of education, rejoices 
in an education that is truly of the evan- 
gelistic type. The two go together and 
complement each other. The relative 
growth in recent years has been greater 
in the Northern Wisconsin territory. 
G. Clifford Cress of THe Baptist staff 


. brought addresses of unusual interest 


to our associations at Oconomowoc and 
Kenosha. He took us pioneering with 
him in most striking fashion. 

A new stereopticon lecture which is 
circulated by the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation is of special interest to Wis- 
consin Baptists. It is “Baptist Folks and 
Baptist Ways” by Rev. Geo. C. Alborn, 
pastor at Superior. It is an enlightening 
recital of the facts and forces which 
have made the Baptists great in Amer- 
ica. We give the lecture God-speed and 
wish for it a wide use. 


The United Baptist Conven- 
tion of New Hampshire 
By Joun L, CLarK 


The New Hampshire Baptist anni- 
versaries were held with the Claremont 
church, Oct. 5-7. Cordial hospitality 
marked the entertainment, and the pas- 
tor, Rev. H. S. Campbell, notwithstand- 
ing the grievous illness of his little 
daughter, was untiring in his attention 
to the needs of his guests. 

At the very beginning the meetings 
were lifted to a high spiritual level by 
the address and spirit of Rev. W. D. 
Goble, reenforced by a simple: but tell- 
ing message brought to the first devo- 
tional service by Rev. W. C. Myers, and 
by the spiritual leadership of Richard 
C. Goodell, the loved president of the 
convention. Convention Secretary Rev. 
D. S. Jenks is the unquestioned leader 
of the Baptists of New Hampshire, a 
genuine democrat, unobtrusive, but al- 
ways alert, frank and firm. His report 
showed the usual service rendered by 
the convention to the weaker churches; 
that there had been 415 baptisms during 
the year; that the gospel car recently 
purchased by the convention had had a 
good season, serving fifty-four towns in 
the more neglected parts of the state 
(Mr. Fitzpatric and Mr. Vancelette later 
gave a thrilling account of their experi- 
ences while in charge of the car); that 
the great forward step of the year had 
been taken in the field of religious edu- 
cation, under the direction of Miss Ella 
B. Weaver, the new director of Sunday- 
school and young people’s work. 

Other New Hampshire men appearing 
on the program were Rev. Matthew 
Francis, conducting a series of devo- 
tional services; Rev. C. P. MacGregor, 
stout champion of the Lone Star Mis- 
sion fund; Otis B. Read, who introduced 
a group of Boy Pioneers; Rev. C. E. 
Clough, toastmaster par excellence; 
George C. Carter, song leader, assisted 
by the Colby Glee club; Rev. A. J. 
Archibald, chairman of committee on 
resolutions; Rev. W. G. Hubbard, nec- 
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rologist, never perfunctory, who won the 
hearts of the delegates as usual by his 
careful and sympathetic report; Mr. 
Lewis E. Staples was commended by 
resolution for twenty-five years of faith- 
ful service as convention treasurer, dur- 
ing which time the funds in his care 
have increased to $370,000. Though 
pressed into a difficult position by the 
crowding of the program, Rev. W. D. 
Swaffield preached the annual sermon at 
a noon-hour session, proving himself 
master of the situation, and delivered 
a ringing warning against the dissipat- 
ing of energy and resources upon non- 
essentials. His text was “And as thy 
servant was busy here and there, he was 
gone.” 

The interests of the various mission 
fields were effectively presented by the 
representatives of the general board and 
of the woman’s societies. Rev. Maurice 
A. Levy delivered an address to the 
ministers’ conference on faith, which 
will doubtless produce a fruitful harvest. 
In a second address, using the theme, 
“The Past Depends upon the Present,” 
he warned his hearers that to fail to 
meet present needs in the mission fields 
is to betray the pioneers. Mr. Edwin 
Phelps distributed some valuable secrets, 
such as: Children desire action upon the 
adult plane; if you want people to love 
you, serve them. Rev. Selden Roberts, 
no stranger in New Hampshire, put us 
deeper in his debt by his address, “The 
Church that Teaches Reaches.” Rev. 
Floyd L. Carr was the principal speaker 
at both the woman’s banquet and the 
laymen’s banquet, which of late years 
have become important features of the 
anniversaries. 

Never was a paper more admirably 
“introduced” than was THE Baptist to 
this convention by Field Editor G. C. 
Cress. As the speaker briefly outlined 
the life-story of each of the editors of 
Tue Baptist and told of their desire to 
serve Jesus Christ, THE Baptist ceased 
to be merely an organ of the Northern 
Baptist Convention and became human, 
and it seemed certain that God himself 
had chosen and trained these men for 
their difficult and responsible. service. 

Rev. Walter Crane Myers, who is re- 
garded with an almost filial, as well as 
fraternal affection by his fellow pastors, 
was reelected president of the Confer- 
ence of Baptist Ministers. The officers 
of the convention for the ensuing year 
are: President, C. W. Tobey; first vice- 
president, Rev. A. J. Archibald; second 
vice-president, Rev. J. L. Clark; execu- 
tive secretary, Rev. D. S. Jenks; treas- 
urer, Lewis F. Staples. The centennial 
of the organization of the Baptist Con- 
vention of New Hampshire will be cele- 
brated next year at New London, where 
the convention was organized in the year 
1826. 


The Annual Italian Baptist 
Convention 
By A. MANGANO 


On Sept. 15-17 the twenty-seventh an- 
nual Italian Baptist convention was held 
at Trenton, N. J. Rev. Michaef Soli- 
mene’s Italian church’ entertained the 
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delegates in a most gracious way. Rev. 
Biagio Isgro, the secretary ,presented a 
very encouraging report. Five hundred 
accessions to the churches were reported 
for the year, while the contributions 
from the fifty churches amounted to ap- 
proximately $45,000. The association 
voted to cooperate with our American 
brethren in the program on evangelism 
and to set aside the first week of Janu- 
ary for a special week of prayer, during 
which time a campaign of evangelism 
will be held. One thousand new souls 
converted is the goal for the year, as 
we believe that if our country is to 
continue to be evangelical and to be able 
to carry on her beneficent ministries in 
the various countries of the world, we 
must see to it that our foreign popula- 
tion shall be brought to know him whom 
to know aright is life eternal. 

A number of Trenton pastors, Doctor 
Goodall of the New Jersey Convention 
and the Misses Smith and Deland were 
welcome guests, and the messages. they 
brought were indeed helpful. 

Pastor Solimene and Miss Gage, the 
church’s missionary, are deserving of 
credit for the fine way in which they 
prepared for the convention. Their aims 
and purposes are so perfectly united 
that they desired to perpetuate their 
spirit of unity by becoming in reality 
one, and so on Thursday, Oct. 1, the 
writers joyfully united them in holy 
bonds of matrimony. 

The Italian department which was lo- 
cated in Brooklyn for thirteen years and 
in East Orange, N. J., for three years, 
will now be located in the parish house 
of the Second Avenue Baptist church, 
New York City. At the annual meeting 
of the alumni in connection with the 
convention in Trenton, each member 
pledged $25 annually toward the main- 
tenance of the department’s work. They 
will also try to interest the churches 
which they serve to make additional 
contributions for the expenses of the 
department. It is expected that during 
the coming year the alumni will collect 
approximately $1,000 for their alma 
mater. 


District of Columbia 
By HENry W. O. MILLINGTON 

Two interesting anniversaries have 
just been held in connection with our 
Baptist life in Washington. The East 
Washington Heights church tendered a 
reception to Rev. James W. Many, upon 
the twenty-eighth anniversary of his pas- 
torate. The occasion was largely at- 
tended by members of the church, and 
pastors and friends from other churches. 
This has been a notable pastorate, and 
Mr. Many has made a lasting place for 
himself in the affection of his own 
people, and the denomination at large. 
It is his first and only pastorate. Mr. 
Many is a graduate of Colgate academy 
and college and seminary, coming from 
the latter school in 1897. The East 
Washington Heights church was a mis- 
sionary church under the executive 
board of the Columbia association, and 
continued so for five years after the be- 
ginning of the present pastorate, but 


since then it has been independent of all 
outside assistance. The membership in 
1897 was fifty-one. Four of the original 
members are still with the church. The 
present membership is 123, 104 of whom 
have been received by baptism. A beau- 
tiful parsonage has been built during the 
present pastorate, and additional ground 
has been purchased, consisting of a_little 
more than an acre, looking toward fu- 
ture development. Mr. Many was clerk 
of the Columbia association for ten 
years, and has always manifested a keen 
interest in the larger undertakings of 
our denomination. On Friday evening, 
Oct. 9, the members of the Metropolitan 
church gave Rev. John Compton Ball a 
reception in honor of the twenty-third 
anniversary of his pastorate. Mr. Ball 
came to Washington from New Beth- 
lehem, Pa. in September, 1903. He 
found Metropolitan to be the nearest 
Baptist church to the capitol of the 
United States, a fine location, with two 
small buildings, a membership of 361, 
and an income of about $5000. Today 
the membership is 1176, and the annual 
income, $30,000. In addition to this 
growth, a building has been erected with 
a total seating capacity of 1500, and re- 
cently an additional lot was purchased 
for $20,000, on which a modern four- 
story Bible school building is soon to 
be erected. The Metropolitan church 
now owns the entire block from Fifth to 
Sixth streets, with the exception of the 
corner store at Fifth street. This church 
has also given many of its choicest mem- 
bers to the ten new churches that have 
been started during the present pastor- 
ate. A special evangelistic campaign is 
now in progress, and the pastor is as- 
sisted by Rev. F. D. King, of Sanford, 
Fla., and Soloist John D. Hoffman, of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The First church, Alexandria, Virginia, 
is prospering under the leadership of 
Rev. P. L. Vernon. During the last 
seven months, sixty-five additions have 
been made to the membership of the 
church, and there has been a total church 
attendance of 16,738, which is an average 
per Sunday of 560, being an increase of 
15 per cent over the seven months pre- 
ceding. This church united with several 
other churches this summer in the sup- 
port of a daily vacation Bible school. 
There was an enrolment of 300, and the 
community interest in the enterprise was 
so great that the high-school auditorium 
was crowded at the closing exercises. 
This church has purchased a house ad- 
joining the church property, which it is 
now using as a Sunday-school annex. 
The most urgent need is a new building, 
and a fund is being gathered for that 
purpose. 

A missionary conference was held at 
Calvary church Oct. 13-14. The teachers 
and lecturers were supplied by the board 
of education of the Northern Conven- 
tion. At the closing hour of each day’s 
session, the different groups came to- 
gether for a general meeting. On the 
first night, the Women’s Missionary as- 
sociation of the District of Columbia, 
gave a budget demonstration in the form 
of an original pageant, and an address 
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was delivered by Rev. C. S. Detweiler, 
while on the second night the closing 
address was delivered by Dr. P. H. J, 
Lerrigo. One of the features of this’ 
missionary conference was a luncheon | 
which was served at the Grace Dodge 
hotel, and attended by pastors and repre- 
sentatives of the various churches of the | 
Columbia association. A most stirring’ 
address was made by Doctor Lerrigo, 
in which he gave an account of the 
origin of the Lone Star fund. | 

The Congress Heights church, under 
the pastoral leadership of Dr. E. E,| 
Richardson, recently paid off a burden-| 
some floating indebtedness and had a) 
joyous time in connection with the burn-| 
ing of the note. | 

Several of our churches are in the 
midst of evangelistic campaigns. Dr. | 
John W. Ham, of Atlanta, Ga., has held} 
successful meetings in Falls church, Va, 
assisting Pastor U. S. Knox, and at the | 


Temple church in Washington. Rev. 


D. Dudley of Virginia is conducting a 
vigorous campaign at the West Wash- 
ington church, and is being assisted by 
one of our most useful laymen, Perey 
S. Foster, in the leadership of the music. 

The work of Calvary church, under the | 
leadership of Dr. W. S. Abernethy, has | 
started up vigorously this fall. The 
Sunday school is forging ahead, and all | 
the departments show added life. The 
Burrall class, under the leadership of | 
Mrs. Abernethy, is having a large attend- 
ance and maintaining its reputation for. 


doing great things. | 


Letter from India 

By W. L. FERGUSON 

One of the striking things of the 
present day in India is the manner in| 
which politics and political methods have | 
laid hold of the people. The growth of | 
organizations and propaganda has been 
very rapid and the competition in elec- 
tions has become very keen. In Madras | 
some of the municipal contests have just | 
been taking place, with the victory pre- 
dominantly with the Swarajist party, | 
though local politics are supposed to be | 
less under party rule than are the wider | 
provincial and national contests. To an 
old-timer in India this new spirit seems 
somewhat strange and out of keeping 
with the lethargic and go-as-you-please | 
non-political ways of the past. But for 
better or for worse India has embarked 
on the political sea. Her horizons are 
international more than local at this, 
time, and she is seeking in many ways 
to set herself in a better light among 
the nations. ore 2 
The past weeks have witnessed sey- 
eral great reform measures being intro- 
duced and passed in the legislative as- 
sembly. One was a resolution that gov 
ernment should declare its policy con- 
cerning the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
as ultimate prohibition, and that encour 
agement should be given to local legisla- 
tures to enact laws and institute measures 
by which the people in any given locality. 
could make their will regarding the trat 
fic effective in curtailment or suppres 
sion. While this is not a law, it is still 
an important event, since the passing 
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uch a resolution is intended to give 
aidance to the government: regarding 
ublic sentiment. It is equivalent to 
equesting government to bring in a bill 
or enactment into law giving effect to 
he sentiment expressed in the resolu- 
ion. Another hot debate centered about 
he bill for the protection of young girls. 
“he assembly passed the- bill in an 
‘mended form, raising the age of con- 
ent to fourteen years. If the council 
f state approves, this measure will 
iark a great advance over previous law 
nd custom. 

Untouchables Become an Asset 
For nearly a century the various mis- 
ons at work in India have been in- 
2ssant in their labors to reach the de- 
ressed classes, commonly known as 
utcasts, but in these latter days called 
ntouchables. Hundreds of thousands 
E them have been reached by the gospel 
ad they have been remade in more 
jan one respect in consequence. The 
hristian portion of the community has 
ome forward at a very rapid rate, as 
reat movements usually go. The poli- 
cians discovered about five years ago 
iat here was a great field for exploita- 
on; so, all of a sudden, there arose 
great hue and cry for the rescue of 
ie untouchables. One would suppose, 
ere he a stranger to India, and just 
ading what ordinarily appears in print 

public speech, that no one had ever 
ud any attention to the condition, 
2eds and problems of this great section 
‘ the population till the politicians 
«me along and discovered them and re- 
valed their dire distress! But the mis- 
‘onary has been on the job for the bet- 
ir part of a century. As long as the 
atcast was of no political value, the 
ect refused to notice him; but when 
k became a potential asset, the elect 
ere quick to seize upon him and to 
¢ploit him for their own ends. This is 
ae of the tragedies of the present mo- 
lent, that the non-Christian outcast 
¢mmunity is, so to speak, putting itself 
» at auction to the party that will bid 
le highest for its allegiance. Herein 
a danger that the door which hitherto 
Is been so open to the gospel and to 
le missionary as the one hope for the 
(teast will become closed, and that this 
(pressed community will think that its 
igeneration and salvation can and will 
cme through political and not through 
siritual channels. Time alone can tell 
Mien their disillusioning will come. 
I saw a most unusual reference in the 
val paper here a few days ago to the 
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It has had “missions” in Boston, 
»w York and Washington, as well as 
1erwheres in America for some years; 

ve it now proposes to go into all the 
rid, sending out its teachers to Cey- 

Ih, Berea and Europe. It believes that 

ts West is in need of this brand of 

ilosophy as a substitute for religion; 

d on the assumption that the West 

i bankrupt spiritually, it believes that 

W is a good time to increase its “mis- 

mary effort” to reach and win the 

ople. This movement, as well as a 
ber of others of similar activity here 


in India, goes to show that Hinduism is 
taking on a new aggressiveness, and that 
Christians in the West, their missionary 
boards and societies, as well as their 
missionaries abroad and the churches in 
India, must be prepared to meet the new 
challenge both there and here. 

This is not the only respect in which 
missions are being challenged by new 
conditions. Hitherto missions have had 
the lead in education. In Burma and in 
the Madras Presidency especially their 
elementary schools and institutions for 
higher learning have set the pace and 
have been in the majority. Now, how- 
ever, the government is proposing to 
make a system of free and compulsory 
education in elementary schools, so that 
all children between six and eleven 
years of age shall be in attendance a 
major part of the year. To forward this 
policy vast sums of money are needed, 
and will be found by the government in 
due time. These public schools will be 
able to outbid mission schools finan- 
cially. Already their scale of salaries 
is considerably above that of the mis- 
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sions in the country districts, while in 
Madras city it is from 50 to 75 per cent 
higher. In course of time missions wil! 
probably be compelled for financial and 
other reasons to abandon nearly all of 
the educational field, especially in ele- 
mentary grades. The time is not yet 
when government can do without the 
mission schools, but events are moving 
in the direction of dispensing with them. 
It is time for home boards and missions 
to take a long look ahead and to begin 
to prepare for a reshaping of their pro- 
gram. Once a universal elementary sys- 
tem of government-managed schools 
comes in, more attention can be given 
to evangelism through the printed page. 
A literate population will make a vast 
advance possible. What few educational 
institutions missionaries may be con- 
strained to maintain, preparatory schools, 
colleges, seminaries and the like, should 
be of very high efficiency and calculated 
to meet the needs of the Christian com- 
munity for the training of an intelligent 
constituency and the provision of com- 
petent leaders for the churches. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


WARNER BIBLE CLASS, Ashland avenue 
church, Toledo, Ohio, proposes on the 
first Sunday that its attendance reaches 
sixty-six, to read all of the books of the 
Bible through in a day, each member 


reading a book. 


Pastor GrEorceE D. ALuison of Second 
church, Wilmington, Del., wrote and the 
Pageantry club presented a pageant of 
the history of the church. 

Pastor Howarp CLARKSON WHITCoMs of 
Calvary church, Omaha, advises his peo- 
ple through his church bulletin to read 
the series of articles that recently ap- 
peared in THe Baptist under the cap- 
tion, “The Old Faith and the New 
Knowledge.” 


Rev. JAMEs S. KirtLEy is now acting 
pastor of the University church, Balti- 
more. The church is planning to erect 
a new building. 


Rev. Ropert W. SHAw of Bozeman re- 
cently preached a series of sermons for 
Pastor Roy Rees of Belgrade. 

FIRST CHURCH, Springfield, Mass., held 
an interesting service one Thursday 
evening in which the central feature 
was the opening of the corner-stone box 
of the old State Street church. Rev. 
James Grant was present as a former 
pastor and letters were received from 
several others. Mrs. Wm. Broadhurst 
and Chas. S. Rice, original members of 
the old church, took the relics from the 
box. 

Rev. W. H. GeEIsweit who lately re- 
turned from an oriental tour with the 
Wicker party, expresses the conviction 
that one of the best things a church can 
do for its pastor is to send him on a 
similar tour through the Holy Land 
and neighboring countries. 


CALVARY CHURCH, Kansas City, Mo., 


spent during its last fiscal year $19,000 
for current expenses and $36,000 for out- 
side benevolences. 

A LARGE NUMBER of the churches are 
modifying their mid-week prayer meet- 
ing by introducing week-night programs 
of social and educational features. 


THE Baptist TEMPLE, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
prints a list of more than 400 members 
whose pledges are paid in full to the 
date of printing. 

(LAKE AVENUE CHURCH, Rochester, N. Y., 
had 340 at week-night service, Oct. 7. 


PARSELLS AVENUE CHURCH, Rochester, 
N. Y., has dedicated a new educational 
building at a cost of $107,000. 

First cHurcH, Asbury Park, N. J., 
burned a mortgage for $25,000, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 7, thus clearing the property 
of debt. An elaborate program and 
great enthusiasm accompanied the con- 
flagration. 

WoMEN OF THE First church, Homestead, 
Pa., entertained the women of the 
Homestead Hungarian church. The pro- 
gram was friendly rather than formal, 
with a view to cultivating neighborli- 
ness. 

First cHurcH, McKeesport, Pa., reports 
the baptism of four converts; Johnston 
Ave., Pittsburgh, nine received; Broad 
Street, Washington, several baptized; 
Homestead, two conversions. 

GiassPorT, PA., has reopened its en- 
larged and improved building, improve- 
ments costing $6,500. 

WATERLOO, IowA, is boosting for 500 in 
Sunday school. It has secured the serv- 
ices of Prof. G. W. Sampson, of Iowa 
state teachers’ college, as director of 
music. , 

Pastor Harotp S. Hustep of Immanuel 
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church, Scranton, Pa., in arranging for 
the annual meeting, has secured the 
services of Doctor Abernethy of Cal- 
vary, Washington, D. C. 


Sunpay, Oct. 11, the New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, church held a notable home-com- 
ing, using the theater for its program. 

IN THE LAST year fourteen new members 
have been added to Savona church, N. J., 
and the debt materially reduced. The 
pastor is W. L. Harris. 

MEN OF THE FIRSt CHURCH, Anderson, 
Ind., have adopted a plan for cultivating 
personal friendship with immigrant men 
in order to help them to a better un- 
derstanding of American Christanity. 

“Wat Has Science Done to Religion” 
is the way of putting the matter for a 
sermon chosen by Pastor Bryant Wil- 
son at First church, Sacramento, Calif. 

IMMANUEL CHURCH, Salt Lake City, has 
secured the services as temporary pastor 
of Dr. G. W. Cassidy of Wichita, Kas. 

Dr. J. M. Ripple of California, has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of Calvary church, 
Salt Lake City. 

MEN oF GREECE community church, N. Y., 
held a clambake. 

First cuurcu of Kennett Square, Pa., 
Rev. B. D. Stelle, pastor, laid the cor- 
nerstone for its new building on Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 25. When the build- 
ing is completed the church will have 
an efficient plant. The parsonage, which 
was erected over three years ago, ad- 
joins the edifice now under construc- 
tion, and is a beautiful home. Both are 
of stone from Avondale quarries. 

For THE MONTH OF September the dea- 
cons of Immanuel church, Scranton, Pa., 
reported ninety-one calls. 

THE CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, Yonkers, 
N. Y., has voted to invite members of 
other churches of any denomination 
temporarily residing in Yonkers to unite 
with it by affiliation without bringing 
letters or transferring their membership. 

East CLEVELAND church puts up a ban- 
ner for every school attended by any of 
its young people. This year it has sev- 
enteen banners, with twenty-seven of its 
young people attending the schools rep- 
resented. 

SoutH BAPTist cHURCH, Milwaukee, cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary Oct. 15. 

Rev. H. M. Wyrick, of the First church, 
Grand Forks, N. D., is preaching a series 
of Sunday evening sermons during Oc- 
tober and November on “Modern Mes- 
sages From Bible Men.” 

Mrs. W. W. Des ANTELS, wife of Rev. 
W. W. Des Antels, who has been a Bap- 
tist pastor in Michigan for nearly forty 
years, passed to her reward Oct. 10. 

First CHURCH, Waukegan, IIl., Rev. W. 
D. Whan, pastor, has employed Miss 
Pauline F. Ritner as full time church 
secretary and director of religious edu- 
cation with an office in the church build- 
ing. Miss Ritner is a graduate of Ot- 
tawa university, the Baptist Missionary 
Training School, and has an A. M. from 
the University of Chicago. 

THE CORNERSTONE of the new chapel 
building of the Chevy Chase church of 


Washington, D. C., was laid on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 11, by the moderator of 
the Columbia association of Baptist 
churches, Mr. Gratz E. Dunkum. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. H. W. 0. 
Millington, secretary of the association, 
and by Dr. William A. Wilbur, dean of 
George Washington university. The 
pastor of the church is Rev. E. O. Clark. 


(CENTRAL CHURCH, Kansas City, Mo., 
C. H. Berry, pastor, celebrated the 
fourth anniversary of the beginning of 
the present: pastorate, with a great all- 
day service’ Sunday, Oct. 11. Dr. H. C. 
Wayman, president of William Jewell 
college, Rev. C, P. Jones of the city 
mission board, and Dr. A. J. Barton, 
state secretary, were the speakers. Dur- 
ing Mr. Berry’s pastorate nearly 300 
members have been added to the church 


The Day’s Work 


QU of the day the deed done 
well 
Takes to the night for us a plea 
That buys the beauty and the spell 
Of beauty; all the starry sea 
Of rythmic motion set in tune 
To sweeten with its golden cheer 
The weariness we felt at noon, 
The hunger when the dusk drew 
near, 
And every word of love we give, 
And every thought of love we 
bear, 
Helps us the more ourselves to live 
Free from the shadows and the 
care. 


roll and approximately $50,000 has been 
raised for all purposes. The Sunday 
school has grown from an attendance 
of 250 to nearly 400. 


Ir was estimated that more than 2,000 
persons were turned away from the 
Baptist Temple, Rochester, N. Y., on 
the evening of Sunday, Oct. 4—the final 
dedication service. The service was 
heard by 2,500, the biggest crowd of 
the week. Dr. Sherwood Eddy spoke on 
“The Church in World Affairs.” 

Pastor HucH LEE McLENpon of the 
First church, Centralia, Ill., has solved 
the problem of his mid-week meetings 
by taking up serious studies of selected 
portions of the Bible for those meetings 
and playing them up with attractive pub- 
licity. 

Ir is SAID that through the intervention 
of Rev. Mr. Prokhanoff, a large stock 
of Bibles which have lain at Reval since 
the revolution have been turned over to 
the Russian Baptists for use in their 
Russian work. 

Tue EveRYMAN’s Bible class, an organ- 
ization in the First church, Bridgeport, 
Conn., is leading in an effort to organize 
the Christian laymen of the state to pro- 
mote Christian ideals and activities. 


Pastor C. W..'Wess of Madison, IIl., 
reports a great revival with fifty-three 
conversions and restorations. He had 
the assistance of Rev. and Mrs. J. B. 
Little and Mr. Osterhouse. 


CENTRAL CHURCH, Bloomfield, N.- J., has 
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opened up its school of missions undet| 
the direction of Pastor Harry H. Up. 
ham with a corps of trained teachers, 


1 


At THE WHITE TEMPLE, San Diego, 
Pastor John Bunyan Smith gave the hand 
of fellowship to twenty-seven new “-| 


bers at the last communion. 


Pastor E, C. CoLseck of Elizabeth, Pa,| 
expects to occupy an elegant new par- 
sonage sometime in November. i 

Rev. M. R. PALMER has resigned aj) 
Union church, Pittsburgh, to’ accept a) 
call to a church in Harrisburg, Pa. | 

A COMPANY OF about 300 people, includ- 
ing several neighboring ministers, ten-| 
dered a reception to Rev. A. L. Wyke 
and his wife upon the occasion of their 
coming to Riverview church, Pittsburgh, 

ROCHESTER CHURCH, PA., is redecorating 
the auditorium at a cost of $3,000. 


Girts FROM the junior department of 
Woodland church, Pittsburgh, go out 
early on Sunday mornings to gather up| 
children needing escorts to Sunday 
school. j 

Miss JENNIE BRUNK, new church mis-| 
sionary at Beth Eden, Pittsburgh, has’ 
opened a contest for attendance at the! 
Bible school. 

Pastor S. J. SKEvINGTON of First church, 
Hollywood, Calif., announces in his bul- 
letin that instead of meeting people at. 
the door at the close of the services as’ 
heretofore, they are invited to meet him 
in front of the pulpit. 

Pastor CHaArtes J. McCiean of Beth! 
Eden church, Waltham, Mass., at the! 
morning service recently asked for an’ 
offering of $1,000 and the plates brought’ 
in $1,121. 

NortH SHORE CHURCH, Chicago, prints a) 
list of 315 names of members whose sub-| 
scriptions to the unified church budget: 
are paid up to the close of the Iast| 
quarter. | 

Rev. A. H. C. Morse has closed the thir-| 
teenth year of service at First church, 
Denver. The church has just 1,300 more 
members than when he began. The last 
year has been one of the best, being 
marked by 274 additions, seventy-eight 
by baptism. Large sums have been, 
raised for general purposes and the mis- 
sionary budget is paid up to date. The 
Sunday school has grown so that five) 
large classes must find accommodations 
in a neighboring hotel. ( 

Rev. RatpH W. Hosss of First church, 
Lansing, is preaching a series of sermons 
on leading doctrinal topics, and provides 
a question box for his hearers. : 

EvANGELISt Davin NyGrEN is engaged in 
a series of meetings in Gary, Neb. | 

Rev. Irvinc A. Fox at Freeport, Ill, 1s 
devoting his sermons to the discussion 
of questions that he finds the people 
asking, and assures them that he “will 
not hesitate to declare the whole coun” 
sel as revealed in God’s book.” h- 

First cHurcH, Bradford, Pa., enthuses 
over its new pastor, Rev. J. S. Brown 
lee. At a reception it gave him a check 
for $198 to cover the first year’s Pre 
mium on the pension plan of the M. ané 
M. board, and the brotherhood oe 
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} cellar with fruits and vegetables. 
s oldest son, John, is recovering from 
serious illness, and Mrs. Brownlee is 
o recovering from a serious opera- 
‘n. All in all he finds occasion to be 
ankful. 


tev. THoMAs J. Hopkins at Tenth 
‘enue, Columbus, Ohio, is enlighten- 
s his people by a series of sermons on 
)dern perils. 


‘IRST CHURCH, Evanston, IIl., has opened 
kindergarten with a larger enroll- 
nt than in any previous season. 


YR. WALLACE PETTY of Pittsburgh was 
versity preacher at the University of 
wa, Sept. 27. In his own pulpit he is 
saching a series of sermons on the 
aeral topic, “What a Modern Man Be- 
ives and Why.” 

“HIRD CHURCH, St. Louis, had 1404 in 
day school, Sept. 27. 

unpay, Oct. 4, was the fifth anniver- 
zy of.the pastorate of Rev. George D. 
ison at Second church, Wilmington, 
|. During the week, Oct. 11-18, the 
jetieth anniversary of the church was 
ebrated. 

\ULLETIN OF Pastor A. V. Allen, Jeffer- 
. Ave. church, Detroit, urges the mem- 
is to vote in the city election. In 
yodlawn church, Chicago, pledges are 
“ulated for signature in which sign- 
1 promise to register and vote in the 
«aing elections. 

HE MOST complete church program for 
h current year that has come to the 
ws desk of Tue Baptist is that which 
yrinted in full in the bulletin of First 
itch, Topeka, Kan. It- covers the 
ck of all departments and commit- 
3. 

_ NEW HOUSE costing $10,000 was dedi- 
ed at Craig, Colo., Sept. 13. 

‘a Junta, CoL., gave a reception to 
itor and Mrs. P. E. Mundy, with fine 
it and a lot of valuable presents. 


7 A PARADE of thirty Protestant churches 
Denver, the best showing is said to 
e been made by Beth Eden church. 


EVIVALS ARE reported from Colorado in 
ntain, Olathe, Barnum, Alamosa, Center 
‘Trinidad. Resignations include Rev. E. 
Jtto at Bethany, Denver; Rev. H. C. 
‘phy, Eaton; Rev. F. R. Doleman, 
liyoke; Rev. L. E. Daniel, Holly; Rev. 
14. Rodriguez, La Junta; Rev. Fred 
sir, Pueblo, Mesa; and Rev. S. J. Cre- 
1 Walsenburg. New pastoral settle- 
«ts reported are Rev. S. S. Gerig of 
toria, Ohio, at Salida; Rev. M. B. 
cee of Weskan, Kas., at Kim; and 
se, E. L. Jordan of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
durango. 

v. G. B. Botton pastor at Fowler, Col., 
: Sept. 15, as the result of a fall on 
«concrete steps of the church. 

'V. JouHn Forr has begun work with 
€ Czecho-Slovak church in Detroit. 
Theodore M. Tepsich of the Serbo- 
(tion church is trying to sell its 
jie in order to secure a better loca- 
The Polish church, with Pastor 
h Rzepecki, is prospering in its new 
beautiful house. Pastor A. Nesdoly 
ae Russian church had 294 enrolled 
‘e last vacation school. The Ukrain- 


ian church, meeting in a storeroom, is 
looking for a pastor. 

HAZEL PARK CHURCH, Detroit, dedicated 
a new house Oct. 4, and the Dearborn 
church, with a membership of 100, has 
completed a new building. 

First CHURCH, Pasadena, holds weekly 
church fellowship suppers. They are 
well attended and interesting. 

Pastor M. C. H. Taylor of First church, 
Berwick, Pa., has printed an attractive 
church directory which includes among 
other features the contributions for cur- 
rent expenses and for benevolences made 
by every member within the last year. 

Pastor Wo. E. La RUE of Tacoma Park 
church, Washington, D. C., publishes 
monthly the Takoma Park Baptist, in the 
form of a very attractive magazine. He 
has been with this church four years. 

Rev. A. V. ALLEN is preaching a series 
of sermons at Jefferson Avenue, De- 
troit, on the Ten Commandments. 

“FIRESIDE SERMONS” are running in the 
pulpits of Drs. F. E. Taylor of Indian- 
apolis and James M. Stifler of Evanston, 
Til. 

EVANSTON young people are now register- 
ing an attendance of 200 at their Sunday 
evening meetings. 

First cHurcH, Hollywood, Calif., special- 
ized on young people’s work Sunday 
morning, Oct. 11, with a message in 
four minutes by Hadley B. Dodge as a 
special feature. 

Pastor S. D. Hurr of Bluffton, Ind., 
spent Sunday, Oct. 11, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
as the “feature” speaker in rally day 
services, at the church of which he was 
formerly pastor. 

Pastor J. Burt BouwMan is utilizing 
his Wednesday evenings in putting on 
a program of inspiration through ad- 
dresses by prominent visiting speakers 
once a month. 

Pastor Roy E. BARNETT of Martinsville 
prints a reminder in his bulletin: “It 
is pretty hard for you to get out of 
church at the close of Sunday school 
without some child seeing you.” 

Rev. Ernest H. SHanks of Salem, Ore., 
will run an evangelistic campaign through 
the entire month of November, assisted 
by Mr. Fred. G. Fisher. 


Faith 
By Harriet B. Wharton 


1? matters no least bit to you 
or to me 

How happy or heavy our bur- 
dens may be; 


How lightsome the path or 
how toilsome the trail 


That leads through the days, 
be they golden or pale. 


God’s strength Is sufficient for 
all of our needs— 


So nothing can matter to us— 
when he leads. 
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Rev. AND Mrs. F,. E. HAwes, have 
completed one year at Miami, Ariz., in 
which time 175 new members have come 
into the church, 105 by baptism; at- 
tendance at the Sunday school has dou- 
bled, three young people’s societies have 
been organized, and the outlook is the 
best in the history of the church. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL attendance at First 
church, Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 4, was 
2,621. 

THREE Mire Bay, New York, Gordon 
L. Nichols, pastor, rededicated its im- 
proved and refurnished house, Oct. 11, 
in memory of Mrs. Charles H. Dick, who 
had played the organ many years pre- 
vious to her death in 1919, her husband 
and their son, Sen. Homer E. Dick, pre- 
sented to the church a beautiful com- 
munion table. Mrs. Jacob Fox present- 
ed chairs to match and another member 
put an electric sign in front of the 
building. 

SCHOOLS OF MISSIONS are coming to 
be a usual item in the church bulletins 
received at this office. 

THE SIXTIETH annual session of Rocky 
Mountain association, Colo., was held 
with the First church, Brighton, Sept. 
22-24. All sessions were largely attend- 
ed and the interest was of the very best. 
This association leads all the rest in 
Colorado as to per capita giving for 
missions. The numerical growth this 
year was the largest in the history of 
the association. 

THE SHIAWASSEE, MICH., association met 
in its annual sessions in the Olivet 
church, Lansing. The Pennsylvania 
Avenue church with Rev. Thomas Toy 
as pastor and the Olivet church with 
Rev. Donald T. Grey as pastor, were 
received into the association and, to- 
gether with the Elsie church, whfch was 
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Want Ads 


Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travelers. 
White House and Auditorium. 1912 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

For Your Revival Meetings this fall and 
winter secure the services of EVANGBEL- 
IST WM. E. BRIERLEY. Safe and sane! 
With or without singer! No church too 
large! No church too small! Single or 
union campaigns! Write at once to 3938 
North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Near 
Le 
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some time ago received into the asso- 
ciation, received the right hand of fel- 
lowship. Harry W. Buckborough, mod- 
erator; Rev. Thomas Toy, clerk; L. O. 
Underwood, Owosso, treasurer; Miss 
Nina Hewitt, association Sunday-school 
superintendent; Theodore A. Thomp- 
son, Williamston, member of the board 
of managers of the state convention. 
On Sept. 1, Miss Greta P. Aims, Th.B., 
of Waverly, Mass., a recent graduate of 
the Gordon School of Theology in Bos- 
ton, began work as Sunday school vis- 
itor and director of young people’s work 
in the Calvary church of Albany, N. Y. 
The pastor, J. G. Lauderbaugh, began 
the seventh year of his pastorate Oct. 1. 


Obituary 


The First Baptist church, Geneva, Ohio, 
has sustained a severe loss in the death of 
Sophie Berry Chamberlin, wife of Mr. 
Charles I. Chamberlin, moderator of the 
Ashtabula Baptist association and active 
in our state and national conventions. Mrs. 
Chamberlin passed to her reward Monday, 
Oct. 12, 1925. The services were conducted 
by her pastor, Rev. Theodore G. Erler 
assisted by Dr. Carey W. Chamberlin of 
Beverly, Mass., and Dr. F. C. Southworth 
of Meadville, Pa. Mrs. Chamberlin came 
to Geneva as a bride forty-nine years ago 
from Forestville, N. Y., her birthplace, and 
immediately identified herself with the 
work of the church, village and denomina- 
tions. Rev. J. Ransom Hall baptized her in 
1882. She faithfully filled many offices in 
the church, Bible school and the woman’s 
department, and for a long time sang in 
the chureh choir. For several years she 
served with painstaking care as missionary 
treasurer of the church. In recent years 
she showed a keen and intelligent interest 
in our world-wide task by her frequent 
attendance at our state and national con- 
ventions. 


Though her life was centered in her 
home, husband and children, still she gave 
freely of her time and personality to friends 
and loved ones beyond her threshold. She 
loved to work in her garden with her flow- 
ers which later adorned her church or com- 
forted the sick. She loved the church, and 
we shall miss her engaging and forceful 
presence, words of encouragement and 
many’ good deeds. In her kind acts of 
charity her left hand never knew what her 
right hand did. 


She is survived by her husband, two 
daughters, Miss Laura A. Chamberlin of 
Geneva and Mrs. Albert C. Scott of New- 
ton Center, Mass., and five grandchildren, 
besides a large number of relatives and 
friends not only in Geneva and vicinity but 
in widely scattered parts of the country. 


aac eee well to the ways of her house- 


“And eateth not the bread of idleness. 

“Her children rise up, and call her blessed; 

“Her husband also, and he praiseth her. 

«.. .- A woman that feareth Jehovah, 
she shall be praised.” 


“Does Doctor Anderson Mean What He Said?” 


By SAMUEL J. SKEVINGTON 


ORDS, plain Anglo-Saxon words, 

are intended to express thought and 
state facts so that information can pass 
from mind to mind. But, at best, they are 
pretty dull tools, often failing to cut any 
real impression on the mind, and not 
seldom are received as mere bundles of 
verbiage. 

Doctor Anderson shot his thunderbolt 
at Seattle, and in his own rugged way 
told the denomination of the actually im- 
pending doom of some of our missions, 
missions that are all unspeakably dear 
to us, rendered priceless by the devotion 
and heroism of our fathers, and con- 
stituting a heritage which we are charged 
to pass on to our children enriched by 
our service and ministry. - 

But his solemn and weighty words 
threatened to be merely “a bundle of 
verbiage,” until Doctor Brooks, stunned 
and startled, asked his significant ques- 
tion, “Doctor Anderson, do you mean 
what you just said?” That is, are these 
words freighted with actual meaning or 
are they just words?” Are the mission 
boards really considering the necessity 
of withdrawing from two whole fields of 
twenty mission stations?” To this the 
spokesman of our two foreign mission 
boards solemnly replied. ‘“We mean ex- 
actly what we say. The boards have no 
other course to follow.” 

The words then cut into the conscious- 
ness of the denomination, and it was a 
foregone conclusion at once that a way 
would be found to meet the emergency. 
With magnificent self-effacement by 
every other board, the way was found 


in the proposition of the Lone Star fund. 


Now, I am absolutely convinced that 
all that is needed to secure that fund is 
for every Baptist at home to realize the 
need as we did at Seattle. Our Baptist 
people love our Baptist missions. They 
will sacrifice for them any time. All they 
need is to know, to be made to know, 
that an hour of real peril threatens these 
missions and they will meet any emer- 
yency. 

These ten mission fields of Northern 
Baptists are the mark and measure of 


Tuition and Room-Kent Free, 


ing courses: 


Degrees of B.D. or A.M. 
I1.—Training for Advanced Scholarship. 
Degrees of Th.M. or Ph.D, 


Crozer Theological Seminary - 


Graduate Course. 


Address, MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., 
Chester, Pa. 


Scholarships Available for Approved Studentsa 
Seminary Within Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia. 
Seminary’s Relations to University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer ef the follow- 


I.—Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors. Seminary. Degree of B.D. or Dipl 
IL.—Course with special emphasis on Réligious Education. Univeraity. 


Seminary and Univeraity. 
Seminary and University. 
President, 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
2 1812-1814 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuition and room rent free. Write Harry Watson Barras, D.D., if financial aid is 


needed. High Educational standards. 
Four Schools: SCHOOL OF THEOLO 


Strong and scholarly faculty. 
GY; SCHOOL OF MISSIONS; SCHOOL 


OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 
For new bulletin write, Charles T. Ball, President. 
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our loyalty to the Great Commission, 
They are the answer of our household! 
of faith to the last loving command of| 
our Saviour and Lord. Which of them 
shall we “close”? Who would have the 
heart to say either this or that? Who! 
would break the hearts of those heroes 
of the cross who have given their! 
lives to carry the message of the te-| 
deeming Christ to Burma, or Japan, or 
West China, or any of our other fields| 
by calling them back, and wrecking their 
life-work, and abandoning their loved 
people? Who would deny to the Lord) 
himself the open doors to multitudes! 
which these missions have proved them- | 
selves to be? No! No! Northern Bag 
tists will not tolerate for a moment the 
thought of such a calamitous retreat, if 
they only really know, and somehow we! 
must make them know. God help us.to. 
make the words about the Lone Siar| 
fund cut, and cut deep into the mind | 
and heart of our great denomination. | 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 1171 | 


Simultaneously in America, India and 
China, an edition of the Goodspeed New | 
Testament that will be known as ioe 
Tyndale edition, will be published in| 
commemoration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of William Tyndale’s work. 


in translating the New Testament into | 
English. a 


Recognizing the vital importance of | 
definite forest conservation policy which | 
would restrict waste in the nation’s tim-. 
ber supply, the forestry week organiza- 
tion has laid plans for a more general’ 
observance of its aims throughout the’ 
United States and Canada. Interest in’ 
the conservation movement has greatly 
increased through the efforts of women’s 
clubs, civic and patriotic organizations, | 
and, under the chairmanship of Frank! 
O. Lowden, former governor of IIlinois, 
the “forestry week conference” is laying | 


plans for an annual observance of the 
week. bona 


The occupation of an apartment house. 
to be known as the Susan G. Gray Me- 
morial, for the use of married students 
with children, marked the opening of 
the thirty-ninth annual session of the 
Moody Bible institute, Chicago. The 
building contains eighteen apartments 
completely furnished with the necessary 
china, silver and kitchen utensils, refrig-, 
erator, ice, gas, heat, light, private bath 
and inter-phone service, all included in 
the rent, which represents only the ab- 
solute cost. In the institute enrolment 
of 1300 students there are at least fifty 
married couples, many of whom have 
children. A private playground for the 
accommodation of the children is pro- 
jected. Susan G. Gray, for whom the 
building is a memorial, died six yal 
ago. She was the wife of Rev. James M. 


Gray, now president of the Moody Bible 
institute. 


Yetober 31, 1925 
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Station WCOY 


“This is station WCOY (We Count On You), radio- 
casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, third floor of 
ag Immanuel Bldg., at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


“Good evening friends. Does your church print a 
weekly bulletin? Church bulletins may be classified as 
good, bad and impossible. The good ones carry frequent 
items about THE BAPTIST. 

“Pastor Otto S. Russell of Santa Ana, Calif., recently 
had a large paragraph practically reproducing the full- 
page advertisement of Clausen’s articles on Europe. It 
concluded: ‘Subscribe at once and get these attractive 
articles. Miss Cox will gladly handle your subscription 
for you.’ 

“Rev. Howard A. Vernon, Judson Memorial church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., had a one-third page item about the 
paper recently featuring the Spurr articles. ‘Subscribe 
now and get these articles. Florence L. Sherman, agent.’ 
There was a check enclosed with the letter to our office 
and written on the margin of the bulletin, “This ad secured 
the enclosed subscription.’ 

“Rev. Rollo C. Speer, Tabernacle church, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has an attractive bulletin. One carries this: ‘Did 
you notice in THE BAPTIST recently that letter from 
Joe Taylor and the other item about Evangelism in West 
China? Look them up and read them. They answer the 
question, What do we get for our missionary money?” 


“These are samples of what appears in scores of bul- 
letins from Maine to California. A striking item, an ad- 
vertisement or a quotation to catch the eye. We all live 
in a land of forgetfulness. If the pastor calls attention 
to the item and names the church agent, subscriptions 
are frequently secured. Keeping everlastingly at it is the 


items and the titles of striking articles make fine bulletin 
items. Try it out. 

“Dr. Herbert Whiting Virgin, pastor of the North Shore 
church, Chicago, has this little poem on a recent bulletin 
cover: 


‘If you can go to church when all about you 
Are going anywhere but to the House of Prayer; 
If you can travel straight when others wobble 
And do not seem to have a righteous care; 
If you can teach and not get tired of teaching, 
Or tell the truth when others lie like sin, 
Or pray and pay and carry heavy burdens. 
And pay the heavy price it costs to win. 


‘If you can face the surge of life about you 
And keep your moral balance in the awful whirl; 
If you can act with patience in life’s crises, 
Nor be a coward or a cynic or a churl; 
If you can live and not be spoiled by sinners, 
And give—without a Pharisee’s vain pride— 
Then your life for God and man will pay some profit, 
You'll be a saint no critic can deride!’ 
—Ernest Bourner Allen. 
(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 


“The office boy will now add the classical touch with 

a closing verse: 

‘If you can face your congregation unalarmed; 

And keep your courage at the boiling point; 

If you can act as agent for THE BAPTIST, 

Nor waver in your duty—out of joint; 

If you can create a thirst for reading 

Of THE BAPTIST—thoroughly this work enjoy 

And bet your very life to put it over— 


a year working for ou. 
reciprocity. Our adv 


Gorge E. Merrill, at Montclair, N. J. 
Mr. Merrill is the well known advising 
achitect of the Home Mission society. 


‘The Spirit of the Greater Sunday 
hool” is the title of a pageant written 
b Rev. R. S. Carman and Rev. G. E. 
hhynes and produced in the First Bap- 
tt church of Joliet, Ill., on Sunday, Oct. 
1} The two men, who are respectively 
bh pastor and the director of Christian 
eucation of this church, wrote the 
bgeant to dramatize the local situation 
ad enlist the complete cooperation of 
tl constituency of the church in de- 
vYoping the present Sunday school to 
et the challenge of community need 
21 the unusual opportunity offered by 
anew $200,000 plant to be completed 
ely in 1926. 

‘Our so-called ‘soulless’ corporations, 
'h more conscience than most of our 
arches in this regard, all find it good 
Dsiness to pension well their faithful 


Dns for raising $15,000,000 as a basis 
( a retirement fund for ministers of 
} church. “It is grotesque to care for 
1 old age of firemen, policemen, sol- 
irs, workmen in all other lines, yet 
eve the leaders of our really indis- 
Disable work to the tender mercies of 
rigid world,” he said. “This situation 
Sin economic and moral crime,” 


secret of success. THE BAPTIST is out fifty-two times 
Here is a fine opportunity for 
ertisements condensed, special news 


Goodnight.” 


You'll be a kingdom hero! 
“WCOY now signs off to give you a chance to get busy. 


Atta boy!’ 


Among the many gifts that are being 
received by the Foreign Mission society 
for the Lone Star fund is one from a 
retired Baptist minister who is a bene- 
ficiary of the ministers and miissionaries 
benefit board. In sending the gift he 
says: “I realize how it tugs at the heart 
strings to see great fields neglected for 
want of funds. Your fund which you 
seek should be paid many times over. 
May God bless you and our dear mis- 
sionaries.” 

Perhaps nothing has ever stirred th 
Baptists like the call, “Save the Foreign 
Fields.” Stories of giving sound like 
romance. A woman in Indiana who had 
been saving by hard economy to buy a 
new dress and had accumulated $25, 
gave it all for the Lone Star fund and 
will go without a new dress. A woman 
in a home for the aged whose allowance 
is a dollar a month and who earns small 
sums by tatting, has already given $8. 
At the Indiana convention, General Ev- 
erson pulled from his hand a diamond 
Masonic ring and laid it on the table, 
while Rev. Thos. Owen pledged from 
his salary $100 a year for five years. 
And the tide seems to be just beginning. 


Large attendance, great interest, in- 
spiring messages, instructive discussion, 
sincere heart-searching, strong deter- 
mination and spiritual power marked the 
evangelistic conference conducted in the 
historic First church of St. Paul, Mon- 
day, Oct. 5. And, why not? With such 
a team as Dr. H. F. Stilwell, Frank A. 
Smith, Sam G. Neil and Bruce Kinney, 


The conference will doubtless result in 
a greater zeal on the part of Minnesota 
Baptists in winning men and women, and 
boys and girls to Christ and the church. 
Three members of the team spoke to 
large audiences on Sunday, Oct. 4, in the 
following Twin City churches: First and 
Woodland Park of St. Paul, and First 
Fourth and Judson Memorial of Minne- 
apolis. Dr. Stilwell was also the speaker 
at the state B. Y. P. Rally Sunday after- 
noon, bringing a helpful message to the 
young people. 

The Home Mission Society at its meet- 
ing, Oct. 19, adopted the following con- 
cerning the death of Henry M. Bond: 
The board of managers of the American 
Baptist Home Mission society feel a dis- 
tinct loss in the death of Mr. Henry 
Bond. Mr. Bond carne into the Chris- 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
am church furniture factory. 

y Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Chtrch 


ps Company, Wau- 
a, Wisconsin.” 


JUST OUT 


NewTools rk The Church and Ho Ink 
Church Wo ane 


By Ralph V. Gilbert 
“At All Booksellers 


— The Technique of a Minister 
Cloth, $1.25 

By Bernard C. Clausen, 

F, H. REVELL CO. D.D., (First Baptist 
158 5th Ave., New York Church, Syracuse) 
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A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Celestial fal Song 


A Christmas service 
of unusual attractive- 
ness for Sunday 
Schools. The songs are 
varied in style, and 
may be used as solos, 
duets, and chorus sing- CHRISTMAS 
ing bythe entireschool. ea Giar 
The music is charm- dig Baber: 
ing, without being dif- 
ficult. The responsive 
readings, recitations 
and exercises offer ma- 
terial for delightful platform presentation. 


$6.00 a hundred $3.25 for fifty 
80 cents a dozen Sample copy, 7 cents 


We have a complete stock of the latest holiday 
supplies for the church and Sunday School. 


Greeting Cards Services Dialogues 
Candy Boxes Calendars Novelties 
Holiday Booklets Testaments Bibles 


Send for Our Christmas Circular and 
Holiday Bulletin 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 1107 McGee St.. KansasCity 
125 N. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 223 Church Street, Toronto 


OROER FROM OUR NEAREST HOUSE 


On Approval Coupon 
SAMPLE OUTFIT OF 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


When a Christmas committee meets, 
the chairman should be able to submit 
to it as varied a line of program 
material as possible. The committee 
may then decide quickly and efficiently 
what sort of program it wishes to 
have. A Sunday-school committee 
should examine: 


Christmas Carols (both standard 
and modern) 

Christmas Services or Programs 

Sacred Dramatic Cantatas 

Sacred Cantatas (non-dramatic) 

Santa Claus Cantatas 

Song and Story Program 

Recitation and Exercise Book 

Clip this coupon, pin or paste to a sheet of 
letter paper, sign your name and address, 
and get on approval just such an outfit for 


your committee. After 10 days pay for all 
copies not returned postpaid to 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO., 


Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash) 


Mention the Baptist Void December 10th. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIM vs 
Church BELLS — PEALS 
BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


tian life in his boyhood and was a faith- 
ful member of the church. of Christ. 
Over twenty years ago he announced 
his retirement from business, and, with 
slight exceptions, devoted his entire 
thought to the extension of the kingdom 
of God. He was an influential member 
of the Vermont State Convention and 
spent much time in stimulating the mis- 
sionary interest of the churches. He 
also gave intense thought to the work 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society as a member of its board, 
and for many years the efficient chair- 
man of its finance committee. The year 
in which he served as president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention brought 
to him probably his largest opportunity 
for service. In spite of ill health he fre- 
quently took long journeys speaking 
often twice a day before great bodies of 
influential laymen. His voice was always 
raised for home and foreign missions. 
During his most useful Christian life he 
labored in many ways as an evangelist 
and was never so happy as when he was 
entreating men to accept Christ and con- 
secrate their lives to the extension of 
the kingdom of God. With deep grati- 
tude to God for Mr. Bond’s devoted life, 
the board places in its record this record 
of spiritual appreciation.” 


The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., 
recently began its sixtieth academic year 
with an enrolment of over 350 students 
from all parts of the country The fac- 
ulty includes three new members: Mr. 
Roman, associated with the Latin depart- 
ment; Mr. Bakoulis, an instructor in 
French and Greek; Doctor McDermid 
acting in the capacity of school physi- 
cian. A noteworthy feature of the 
school’s sixtieth year is the opening of 
Memorial Hall, the new class-room and 
administration building, erected at an ex- 
pense of over $400,000. The new struc- 
ture provides facilities for administrative 
offices and school rooms, and it is con- 
sidered one of the finest buildings of its 
kind in the East. Formal dedicatory 
exercises will be held Saturday, Novem- 
ber 14. The completion of Memorial 
Hall has made possible the conversion of 
the former class-rooms and offices in 
Wilson Hall into students’ quarters, and 
much work along this line was accom- 
plished during the summer months, thus 
greatly increasing the dormitory space 
on the campus. ‘The new heating and 
lighting plant also has been. completed 
and is now in use. These improvements 
represent an investment of well over 


$500,000. 


The Foreign Mission Convention, by Turner 
and Sanders. New York: Revell. $2.50, 
postage extra. 


This volume contains the addresses of 
all the speakers who appeared before the 
Foreign Mission convention of the 
United States and Canada, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 28 to Feb. 2, 1925. 
There is a directory giving the speakers 
and a few facts concerning each. It is 
the latest available volume giving a world 
survey of missionary achievement. 


G, CLIFForD CRESS. 
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Editor’s Notes on the Lesson 
for Nov. 8 


PAUL’S FAREWELL AT MILETUS 
Lesson Text: Acts 20:1-38. Golden Text; | 
Acts 20:35 ; 


Paul is now on his way to Jerusalem | 
to carry the gifts of the churches to the 
in that city. He 
stops at Miletus about twenty-five miles 
from Ephesus and sends for the officers | 
of the church there and when they come © 
he gives them his farewell address which | 
is also his welfare message. 

Farewell 

Paul had a presentiment that he would | 
not pass that way again. However, he 
was clear on one thing, that bonds and | 
afflictions awaited him. Under these 
circumstances he spoke his words of 
farewell to the elders of Ephesus. It 
is a noble utterance worthy of a place 
alongside the farewell of his Master in 
the Gospel of John. The same spirit of 
anxiety for others moved Paul in his 
farewell address that moved Jesus when 
he said to his disciples, “In the world © 
ye shall have tribulation, but be of good — 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” The | 
same heroic abandon to vicarious suf- 
fering and death marked both Jesus and ~ 
Paul, and the same warning to the dis- | 
ciples to be on their guard against the | 
wolves which destroy the flock of God. 
There is a considerable injection of the 
personal element into this farewell mes- | 
sage of Paul, and that is perfectly natural | 
and needs no apology. It was an oc- | 
casion when one might review his life | 
and work, and as it was in the nature 
of a private meeting between Paul and | 
a few pastors, there could be no harm | 
in Paul unburdening himself under the - 
spell of friendship. We are indebted to | 
Luke the physician for this fine bit of | 
diagnosis which reveals the heart of the | 
great apostle. In this diagnosis the 
heroic, the sympathetic, the mystic, the 
evangelistic appear. Paul was a true 
pastor and all the elements of a real un- | 
der-shepherd are found in this farewell | 
address. A careful analysis of Paul's’ 
words concerning his own ministry will | 
richly repay any minister. 

Welfare 

The whole object of the farewell was 
the welfare of the church at Ephesus. | 
Paul cared nothing about his own wel- | 
fare, for he said, “I hold not my life of 
any account as dear unto myself.” But | 

. 
; 
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the welfare of believers, their preserva- 
tion from the evil influence of false | 
teachers, their deliverance from covet 
ousness, their establishment in the grace 
of God, were the things which gave Paul | 
concern. He cherished high ideals for | 
the church of Christ, and with true | 
paternal passion yearned for the repro” 
duction of Jesus in the lives of believers. _ 
Three years he had spent in Ephesus, | 
the longest period ever given by him _ 
any city, and because his stake im | 
Ephesus was large he naturally felt 2 | 
greater anxiety for the highest welfare 
of the church there. Appreciating the” 
materialistic atmosphere of Ephesus, | 
Paul was eager to have the pastors . 
themselves without regard to nea 
comfort, as he had done, to the spiritual 
ministry of the people. a. 
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_ BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


TWO nine-letter words form the difficult feature of this fifteen-square puzzle. 
Neither should be hard to guess, and then you have a start on a good many 
other words. Not all the words are simple, and several of them are fairly 
long. You can surely guess 73 without recourse to the dictionary, but 74 will 


be harder! 


© 1925 THE J.c.w. co. 


and vertically. 


| HORIZONTAL 


i-Leads towards wrong-doing (Gen, 22:1) 
oe who was full of good works (Acts 
| 9:36) 

2-Entrance to a house (Num. 12:5) 
{i-Possesses 

ae uicer. the son of Lamech (Gen. 
. Thus 

%3-A prince of the tribe of Dan (Num, 34:22) 
9I exist 

i-Belonging to the brother of Cain (Gen. 4) 
3-Instrument to till the land 

44-Skillful 


4.-To wander about 

3-Upright bar, part of fence or enclosure 
*\Right Reverend (abbr.) 

‘]Proverbial saying, bad example 
7 28:37) 

Thou art fond of (Biblical form, sing.) 
_@John 21:16) 

*225th book of the Old Testament (abbr.) 
PS'A king of Egypt (II Chr. 35:20) 
Wrath 

*>-To hunt for food for an army 

*7 Spitefulness 

50-Upon 

*l-Organ of smell (Ps. 115:6) 

*A growth on stones and logs 

2f-A Chaldean city (Gen. 11:28) 

ink from which Eve was made (Gen, 
‘The power of darkness (Matt. 16:23) 
A Greek letter 

v' Weeds growing in wheat (Matt. 13:25) 

2 ‘A large rodent 

>» Looks upon (Ex, 19:21) 

> Upon 

§'To spread (Mark 11:8) 


[ 


(Deut. 


acide 2 ahd 
ea 


ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 
| It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
| These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
7 the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
pots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
3 of the words contained in the puzzle. 


The black spaces are the blind s 
| ‘pridentally designating the ends and beginning 


em Bie sia 
| 


acd 


is ies | 
an 


| How to So.v2 a Cross Word Puzz.e (29) 
q To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
! 


The horizontal and vertical 
The first letter of each word is 


67—Ancient record, Domesday Book (abbr.) 

68—Old word for cross 

70—Possessed 

71—A city of Judah (Josh, 15:55) 

73—Famous strong man of the Old Testament 
(Judg, 13:24) 

74—Hero in Greek mythology 


VERTICAL 


2—Editor (abbr.) 

8—The lawgiver (Ex. 19:3) 

4—Where the crippled washed and were made 
whole (John 5:7) 

5—Translation (abbr.) 

6—A son of Japheth (Gen. 10:2) 

8—Upon 

9—A highway (I Sam. 27:10) 

10—Oriental beast of burden (Job. 1:3) 

11—Exclamation of surprise 

13—King of Hebron (Josh. 10:3) 

14—What He giveth His beloved (Ps. 127:2) 

16—Woman who sheltered Joshua’s spies 
(Josh. 2:1) 

20—To commence ; 

22—Country into which Jews were taken cap- 
tive 

25—To try to harm (Ps. 7:1) 

27—Heaviness of spirit (Ec. 7:3) 

28—The wise king 

31—Government of the Caesars 

32—Alternative preposition 

34—Behold! 

35—Wickedness (pl.) 

38—Conflict (Ps. 27:3) 

39—To do (Isa, 28:21) 

41—One of the children of Gad 
family (Num. 26:16) 

45—Word of Wdirection, used with ‘‘go’”’ 

46—Command of action 

48—Like 

49—To blot out 

52—This planet (Gen. 1:1). 
after heaven 

53—Pairing of animals 


head of a 


What God created 
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56—Instrument used by woman in sweeping for 
lost coin 

58—A stopping place in the wilderness journey 
(Num, 33:27) 

59—A son of Gad (Gen. 46:16) 

61—Son of Seth (Gen. 4:26) 

64—The first man (Gen. 2:20) 

68—Egyptian god, worshipped before Christian 


era 
69—Perform 
71—Myself 


72—Negation 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue a4) 


6 complete services, 96 pages in all, Free to any 
Pastor, Supt., or Committee. Only these are free of 
charze. A Pageant Service and a Tableaux Service 
areincluded. Send postal. 


OuR New Catalogue describing Helpers, 
Plays, Cantatas, Song-Stories, Specials, 
Novelties, etc., free to all who ask for it. 


HALL-MACK CO. 21st and Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. Phila.. P~ 


NATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 
Western Agents. 


218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Mlinois 


A Successful DORTABLE. 
wihanmem CHAPEL, 


Substantial 
Attractive 


Economical 
Ideal oe outink 
congregations no 
racy for large 
church. When this 
edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M 
Chapel can be erect- 
ed in a new field or 
sold to another con- 

Re <i sregation. Ready- 
built in sections with windows and doors in place, complete with 
glassand hardware. Bolted together in a short time by unskilled 
labor. Superintendent furnished at a nominal fee if desired 
Have given satisfaction for 25 years. Send for free catalog. 


/MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 20 Main St., Saginaw, Mich 


ee 
annie 


cel Burnituress 
ool Seatings 


op 
Sunday 8 
ATmerican Seating Company 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 
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When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 


Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication S80- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


Messenger’s Scripture 


EXT CALENDAR 


and new line of 


SACRED WALL 


Make Money for Your Church 
Any live organizationin yourChurchcanquickly 
and easily raise from $50 to $500 selling Messen- 
ger’s 1926 Scripture Text Calendars and Sacred 
Wall Mottos. Churches the country over have 
for years been writing pledgesand raising funds 
for various uses by selling the beautiful Text 
Calendars. Now we have added an entirely new 
line of 29-handsome Art Velvet Sacred Wall 
Mottos which readily sell in virtually every 
Christian Home. Rel 

Plans Endorsed By Ministers 
Ministers, church societies and classes everywhere en- 
dorseand praiseour successful plans as dignifiedmethods 
of raising money for the Church. 

Waite your own publishing house today for 

plans and prices on impr en . 1926 Scripture Text 

alendars and Sacred wae Mot 
SSENGE PUBLISHING co. 

5932-44 ciples Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


WHY NOT INCLUDE 
The Baptist Old People’s Home 
Maywood, Ill. 
In Your Benevolences This Month? 
YOUR GIFT 
Will Help Us Reach 


Our $250,000 Goal for Enlarged Building an 
Endowment Fund. REV. L. T. FOREMAN 


The Saving Sense 


There was a vacant lot next to the 
Smith’s in which Tommy built a fire 
every opportunity he had. 

“You must not start fires there,” said 
his mother severely one day. “You are 
likely to set your clothes on fire, and 
besides it’s against the law to build a 
fire on a vacant lot.’” 

“Aw, mother, don’t talk to me about 
the law,” remonstrated Tommy. “I’ve 
got about all I can do to keep the Ten 
Commandments.” 


“Are you fond of music?” “Not very. 
But I prefer it to popular songs.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Mrs. Mullins was profuse in her apolo- 
gies for having called the doctor at a 
late hour to her out-of-the-way home. 

“Don’t worry, madam,” said the genial 
gentleman. “I have another patient in 
this direction, and so I can kill two birds 
with one stone.” 


Sir John Lavery, the famous painter, 
tells a story about an old Scottish gar- 
dener in the employ of a friend of his, 
who went one day to an exhibition of 
pictures in London. Among them was 
one labeled “The Fall.” The gardener 
surveyed this so intently that his em- 
ployer was moved to ask him his opin- 
ion of it. “I think no great things of 
it,” was the reply. “Why, sir, Eve is 
tempting Adam wi’ an apple of a variety 
that wasna known until about twenty 
years ago.”—Baptist Banner. 


“What do you miss most since you 
are living in the,country?” asked a fellow 
office worker of the new commuter. 

“Trains,” was the reply. 


Sitting still waiting for soft snaps is 
the likeliest lure for hard luck. 


For unadulterated optimism Cassidy 
takes the prize. He had just been in- 
jured by a blast. 

“Poor b’y!” exclaimed O’Connor con- 
solingly. “’Tis tough luck to have yer 
hand blowed off.” 

- Said Cassidy, “It might have been 
worse. Suppose Oi’d had me week’s 
wages in it at the time?” 


There is abroad an impression that 
coal miners do not have the considera- 
tion they should have. Hence we read 
with relief this notice in a coal mine 
near Pendlebury, England: “Visitors 
are requested not to fall down the pit, 
as there are workmen at the bottom.” 


“Your speedometer shows you have 
gone 25,000 miles. Been taking some 
long tours?” 

“No, the 5,000 is the distance I have 
covered going back and forth to the 
office, and the other 20,000 for the dis- 


tance I have covered looking for parking 
places.” 


CENTURY 
OF LIFE 


If you have lived fifty years the | 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So-| 
ciety will be glad to pay you a guar 
anteed income of 6 per cent for 
remainder of your life in return f 


a gift of any amount on the Annu 
Plan. 


Such a gift would enable you to! 
furnish support to world evangeliza- 
tion and at the same time would b 
you an assured income as long as y 
live. This arrangement is of specia 
interest to those desiring to give h 
who require an income in the mean 
time because of financial needs. J 
your death the net remaining p 
cipal would be immediately releas 
for the work of the Society. 


Write today to Home Secretary P. H. 
J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for complete information. All 
correspondence will be treated in 
strictest confidence. 


If you are older or younger than 
fifty, the rate of income would var | 


cent on single life annuities, and | 
from 4 to 8.3 per cent on annuity 
agreements covering two lives. 


Here is a unique opportunity for mak: | 


ing in return an annual income as 

long as you live. Many annuitants | 
have been so pleased with this plan 
that they have made similar gifts in 
later years. =o 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY 


Have you made your will? — 
Read it again and see that — 
the full corporate legal name — 
of the Society is written as 


Financial B Proble a 


The services of our skilled — 
Christian Staff are available- — 
Submit your problems to us 


THE HEWITT COMPAN} 
Tribune Tower « Chicago 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Upon the call of Rev. G. W. Cassidy 
to Immanuel church, Salt Lake City, fol- 
lowing a division in the church which 
led to the withdrawal of the preceding 
pastor and a number of members, an 
impression was current that the division 
arose over the fundamentalist-modernist 
controversy, and that the congregation 
which has called Mr. Cassidy represents 
the modernist wing. More direct infor- 
mation is to the effect that no such issue 
was involved. On the contrary, it is said 
that the controversy arose over a de- 
mand of the preceding pastor that five- 
sixths of the undesignated missionary 
contributions of the church raised for 
the budget of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention be turned over to the pastor to 
be used for purposes designated by him. 
The church in its present organization 
has been recognized by the Utah Bap- 
tist Convention as the rightful Immanuel 
Baptist church, and it reaffirms its loy- 
alty to the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion and to “the historic Baptist faith.” 


The German Baptist Orphans’ Society 
maintains a beautiful orphans’ home at 
St. Joseph, Mich. It celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary, June 5-6. President 
R. T. Wegner has served 27 years. The 
home has cared for and sent out into life 
more than 400 children, and has helped 
108 mothers with quarterly allowances 
at home, thus providing for 444 children 
in their care. 

The World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches will 
hold its tenth annual meeting in Detroit 
Nov. 10-12. Among the leading speak- 


ers will be John H. Clarke, formerly a 
member of the United States supreme 
court, and Dean Shailer Mathews of the 
University of Chicago. 

The National Education Association 
has prepared a research bulletin on the 
cost of education. Every phase of the 
question as it affects the taxpayer di- 
rectly or indirectly was studied in con- 
nection ‘with the economic power of the 
United States and its ability to meet 
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ever-increasing obligations 
education. Says the report: | 
ent cost of education could be doubled 
without encroaching upon any of the | 
Nation’s economic needs. Such an a 
crease could be made by reducing oe 
luxury expenditures but thirteen per cent, | 
In the light of such facts, how can it be | 
maintained that school costs are more | 
than society can bear?” al 
The American Institute of Christal 4 
has employed a staff of 200 counselors, | 
1,000 contributors and seven editors to 
prepare an American Cyclopedia = 
Christianity. The work will be pub 
lished in twelve volumes, and is expect | 
ed to become the standard work of ref | 
erence on all subjects connected with | 
the Christian religion. The purpose is 
not commercial but educational. Influ- | 


ential laymen are financing the enter 
prise. 

A new Baptist hymnal is to be issued | 
shortly, and jointly, by the American | 
Baptist Publication Society and by the 
Baptist Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptists. It is designed to be | 
the standard hymnal of American Bap- | 
tists and of English speaking Baptists | 
everywhere. q 

Rev. S. L. Bawden of Kavali, India, 
busy day and night with monsoon and 
drought, mud, dust, punctured tires, 
quarrels and jueubordinage among the 
natives, thievery and laziness, law prob- 
lems, land problems and all other kinds” 
of problems, has added to the list of | 
worries an attack of something resem- | 
bling hay fever. 


Make the Coming Winter Evenings Count 
FEED THE INNER MAN 


A dish of fluffy popcorn, a basket of ripe juicy apples and a fresh 
copy of THE BAPTIST on your living-room table. 


FEED THE INNER MAN 


$2.50 the Year 
Your Own Paper— | HE BAPTIST —vour Own Paper 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 


wember 7, 1925 


\ call for a week of prayer for young 
n and boys has been issued by the 
M. C. A., and the time set is'the week 
November 8-14. 


‘he First Baptist church of Dallas, 
kxas, under the pastoral care for 28 
rs of Dr. George Truett, has now an 
‘ollment of 6,000 in its Sunday school 
| has made provision in its new build- 
4or a school of 10,000. 


roncerning Rev. Frank M. Wells, the 
ngelist, the Baptist 
s that he has traveled more miles and 
ached the gospel in more places than 
m@ man of his age working without sal- 
since the days of Paul. 


Trails of our Peasant Pioneers” is a 
uv stereopticon lecture, written by. Coe 
yne, approved by the secretaries of 
general and woman’s home mission 
Mieties, and the teachers of the Slavic 
Wartments of the International Semi- 
iy. It has been completed and pre- 
wed by the stereopticon department 
| is now ready to be booked in five 
jithe twenty-eight depositories of that 
artment: New York, Boston, Gran- 
fe, Chicago and Los Angeles. The 
ds to make this lecture available were 
Miished by The American Baptist 
ame Mission Society. 

“he Home Missions Council and the 
Sincil of Women for Home Missions, 
Mional cooperative bodies officially rep- 
enting home mission agencies of some 
~ Protestant denominations, are on 
‘ford as “unequivocally opposed to the 
& of mission funds for the establish- 
mnt or maintenance of competitive en- 
@>rises.” A field is to be regarded as 
aquately occupied when, for each 1,000 
Moulation, homogeneous as language 
color and reasonably accessible from 
ven point, there is present one church 
Ming a resident pastor devoting full 
; e to the work of the ministry; a Sun- 


“amunity for worship and religious ed- 
1¢ Where a church has or is pro- 
ed to have the exclusive occupation 
Ma field it will receive in Christian 
Gowship all varieties of evangelical 
Wistians without subjecting them to 
Mtrinal or other tests which do not 
Mord with the standards of their re- 
Spctive faiths. 

he first foreigner to be granted an 
@.orary degree by a university in So- 
m: Russia is Dr. Fridjof Nansen, the 
@\ous explorer and peace advocate. He 
fited Russian Armenia recently on a 
Stvey of the work of Near East Relief, 
Wh a view to colonizing additional Ar- 
Milian refugees on farms in their old 
eentry. .In recognition of this work, 
: as been granted an honorary degree 
Bythe University of Erivan. 


‘wo hundred and sixty-seven fresh- 
Mi enrolled at Colgate this year in the 
yege. There are 54 students in the 
logical seminary, and the Italian de- 
atment has five students. The total 
iiiment of the university is 853, the 
fest in the history of the institution. 
fore than 1,000,000 professions of 
hin Christ and 1,426,386 additions to 
churches have been witnessed by 


and Commoner 


workers of the Home Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, as a 
result of their labors. 

Among the Baptist students who were 
matriculated at Carleton college, North- 
field, Minn., in September, is Miss Aya 
Tsuchiya of Tokyo-Fuka, Japan, who 
came to Carleton through the efforts of 
Doctor and Mrs. William Axling of the 
Tokyo Tabernacle. The young lady 
was a worker in that church, which was 
one of the first Christian institutions at- 


More Revell’s 


Soul-Winning Sermons 
R. A. TORREY, D.D. 


A Large Octavo Volume, 484 Pages. 

“Thank God for these great soul-stir- 
ing sermons. Dr. Torrey has put in their 
logical order his complete cycle of ser- 
mons which have been most used in 
bringing men and women to a definite 
acceptance of Jesus Christ.” — Baptist 
and Reflector. $4.00 
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tacked by the flames after the great 
earthquake in September, 1923. She is 
a junior, a graduate of the Mary L. Col- 
by School for Girls at Kanagawa, about 
three miles from Yokohama. The Cos- 
mopolitan Club at Carleton College has 
already claimed this representative of 
Japan as a member. Other nations rep- 
resented in the Club are France, 
Czsecho-Slovakia, South Africa, Mexico, 
Persia, China, Argentina, and Scotland. 


“Big” Books 


Standing Up to Life 
By FREDERICK A. ATKINS 


Have We Lost the Secret of How to 
Live? 

Mr. Atkins writes with knowledge 
and sympathy concerning what almost 
everybody will concede most deeply con- 
cerns us all—the serious art of living. 


MR. BRYAN’S FINAL 


HOBART D. 

McKEEHAN STATEMENT 

The Patrimony The Last Message 
of Life 


An inspiring volume of ser- 
mons of one of the younger 
American preachers rapidly 
making his way into the 
front rank. $1.25 


W. HARRY FREDA 


The Biggest Busi- 
ness of Life 


And Other Addresses. 
Introduction by George W. 
Coleman (President Bab- 


son Institute). 

A series of practical ad- 
dresses by a man possessed 
of the enviable gift of dis- 
cussing great truths in lan- 
guage which appeals to the 
ordinary man, $1.25 


JAMES +L. 
GORDON, D. D. 


The Weight of 
a Word 


“Addresses on some of the 
great issues of life, art, 
greatness, happiness, con- 
science, books, preaching, as- 
trology, eloquence.’’ — West- 
ern Recorder, $1.50 


The Faith, the Falsity and the 
Failure of Christian Science 
RILEY, PEABODY and HUMISTON 
By Woodbridge Riley, Ph.D., Member 


of William Jennings 
Bryan 
Foreword by Mrs. Bryan 


A summation of all that 
Mr. Bryan had gathered in 
defense of the Scriptures in 
his fight against Evolution, 
together with some of Mr. 
Bryan’s personal experiences 
leading up to its publication, 
foreword by Mrs, Bryan, the 
funeral address, etc. $1.00 


MR. BRYAN’S 
OTHER BOOKS 


In His Image _ ¢1.75 
A Defense of the Old Book 


Seven Questions 


in Dispute $1.25 
Heart-to-Heart 
Appeals $1.25 


Famous Figures of 
the Old Testament 


$1.50 
Christ and His 


Companions $1.50 


Light 


LOUIS ALBERT 
BANKS; DiD: 


Christ’s Soul- 
Searching Parables 


Evangelistic Addresses 

Dr. Banks shows no falling 
off in his-latest work. He 
draws lessons for the spirit- 
ual guidance, enheartenment 
and consolation of his fellow- 
believers. $1.50 


A. EARL KERNA- 
ERAN DID: 
Visitation 
Evangelism 


Its Methods and Results. 
Introduction by Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes. 

“A manual of instruction 
and an enheartening record 
of successful operation.’’ — 


Baltimore Southern Method- 
ist. $1.25 


MAYNARD 


The Kingdom of 
Heaven is Like... . 


An engaging and engross- 
ing book written by a cul- 
tured, deeply devotional 
teacher possessed of a sim- 
plicity of style connoting au- 
thentic scholarship. $1.25 


Some Modern Problems in the 


of Bible Prophecy 


CHRISTABEL PANKHURST 


An interesting, deeply religious, and 


of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. 

Frederick W. Peabody, LL.D., Mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Bar. 

Charles E. Humiston, M.D., Sc.D., 
Professor of Surgery. , ; 

The most searching, poignant expose 
of the pretensions of Christian Science 
that has yet been made. $3.50 


purposeful warning to the world, based 
on the Bible prophecies concerning the 
years of the tribulations, the coming of 
Antichrist, and the final chaos that the 
prophets foretold would precede the 
second coming of Jesus in the flesh 
Rochester Herald. $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR OF THE PUBLISHERS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPAN 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave 
Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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Bucknell university has several new 
faculty members. Among them Pro- 
fessor Charles M. Bond, from Ohio uni- 
versity at Athens, Ohio, takes the place 
of Professor L. Foster Wood, resigned, 
and will teach religious education. R. L. 
Matz from New York university has 
been engaged as an associate professor 
of economics to assist Dr. E. M. Heim 
in his department. Robert E. Harris 
and C. Willard Smith, new men in the 
English department come respectively 
from Indiana University and Princeton. 
Professor Norris in the music depart- 
ment takes over the work of Professor 
Moyer who resigned to take up similar 
work at Oberlin college, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Professor Norris comes from Randolph- 
Macon college, Virginia. 

The remote kinsmen of the Irish who 
figure in the history of Angora, were 
20,000 Celts from central Europe, who, 
unable to push into Greece, decided to 
try their luck across the Hellespont. 
After harrying the country for half a 
century they were forced to settle 
around Angora, then known as Ancyra. 
Their country became known as Galatia. 
There St. Paul is supposed to have 
founded a Christian church to the con- 
gregation of which he addressed his 
‘Epistle to the Galatians.’ In the 4th 
century the Celtic language was still to 
be heard in Galatia, according to St. 
Gerome. The Celtic invaders were al- 
ways in the minority and were finally 
absorbed, as the Norman conquerors of 
England were absorbed by the Saxons. 


WAIT 


THE NEW BAPTIST HYMNAL 


and has been prepared with great care by a special committee of both Northern and 


Many observers profess to see the effects 
of Celtic blood in the people of Angora 
to-day, and describe them as lighter in 
complexion than the people of other 
parts of the Near East, and ‘the most 
genial of the Mohammedans of Asia 
Minor.’ 

The Churches of God (Winebren- 
narian?) have joined the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Churches, making the whole 
number of cooperating denominations 
seventeen. 

Five churches in Licking Township, 
Muskingum county, Ohio, some of them 
dead and all of them weak, have formed 
a consolidation so that now only one 
church is maintained with a settled pas- 
tor. Formerly, there was no minister 
resident in the township. 

The Colorado Baptist Convention, in 
consideration of the assurance that the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society will appoint only evangelical 
missionaries, “and has defined evan- 
gelical faith as including the deity of 
Christ, his atonement for sin, and salva- 
tion on the sole condition of repentance 
and faith in Christ,’ unanimously passed 
resolutions expressing joy and pledging 
to the society its hearty support. 

Chinese students having withdrawn 
from St. John’s Episcopal University in 
Shanghai, the Chinese have organized in 
opposition to that institution a Chinese 
university named Kwang Hwa. Shang- 
hai Baptist college has suffered a loss 
of registration of about ten per cent, 
but the loss is mainly among anti-Chris- 
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tian students and is followed by an in 
proved morale in the student body. 

Father Murrow, otherwise and mor. 
exactly, Rev. Samuel Joseph Murroy 
D. D., pioneer Baptist minister amon| 
the Indians, and still living in Oklahom 
at the age of ninety, has been honore 
by the publication of a beautiful me 
morial booklet by Charles E. Creage;| 
acting field clerk of U. S. Indian service. 

A deputation composed of Pastor F 
Hodgett, president of the Baptist Unio 
of Ireland, and Pastor F. W. Gracey 
secretary of the Irish Baptist Foreig, 
Mission, is visiting the United States an)| 
Canada to solicit from the Baptists o. 
both countries financial help for th 
Irish Baptist college. 

Early on the morning of September 2 
fire broke out without warning in th 
basement of the Merriam Park Hospita) 
St. Paul, one of the three hospitals oper 
ated by the Northwestern Baptist Hos 
pital Association. Every one of th) 
fourteen patients had been safely move 
to some adjacent homes, every one o 
the ten infants had been likewise mover 
and given to its mother, a trained nurs) 
had been placed on duty in every hom 
with every patient and nurse guards sta 
tioned at the doors of the hospital, eve 
before the fire apparatus arrived. Al 
this was calmly directed by Miss Esthe 
Erickson, superintendent of the hospita 
and in as deliberate a fashion as shi 
would have directed the receiving of : 
patient. | 

(Continued on page 1228) 


Do Not Order New Hymn Books until the NEW 
Denominational Hymnal is Published. 


It will be Called 


Southern Baptists for joint simultaneous publication by 
The American Baptist Publication Society of the Northern Baptist Convention 


and 


The Baptist Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The requirements of BAPTIST Churches have been kept in mind in the prepara- 


tion of this new Hymnal and it will meet every denominational need. 


It will contain 


more than four hundred great Church Hymns and Gospel Songs, including all of the 
old time, as well as the newer, favorites, properly classified. There will be no unusable 
material or “dead wood” in the book. All of the verses will be ‘printed between the 
music staffs. Responsive Readings for all occasions will be included. The type will be 
large and clear. The printing will be done from new plates, never before used, on the 
finest grade of paper stock. The book will be sturdily bound in cloth and will be of a 
size convenient to handle. The price will be $1.00. 


Watch for publication announcement early next Spring. 
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TN THESE days when evangelism is stressed with new 
tL emphasis and when ‘special efforts are put forth to 
rouse within the churches a passion for evangelistic en- 
leavor it may be well to examine once more the evangelical 
oundation of evangelism. It is to be regretted that these 
ine words are derivatives bodily transferred from the 
Greek into English without change. Had there been 
inglish words capable of expressing the ideas contained in 
he terms evangelical and evangelism such words would 
lave been used. But lacking these words we are of neces- 
‘ity compelled to speak in a foreign tongue when we talk 
if evangelism. However, these imported words have be- 
ome pretty well naturalized by virtue of their long usage 
a religious terminology, and aside from local and ecclesias- 
ical definition as found in England and Germany in con- 
1ection with the Anglican and Lutheran churches, the word 
‘evangelical” is generally understood to mean the funda- 
nental doctrines of the gospel as held by Christian people 
f the Protestant persuasion who have both an evangelical 
‘aith and an evangelical experience. 

The basis of evangelism lies in an evangelical faith and 
im evangelical experience. Both mind and heart respond 
‘0. a true evangelism. What we believe and what we ex- 
yerience are as closely related as the inhalation and the 
‘xhalation of our breath. All our evangelical beliefs 
‘enter about God, about man, about man’s right relation to 
sod, man’s right relation to man, and the life beyond the 
ave. All the great evangelical doctrines of the trinity, 
he incarnation, the atonement, the world to come and the 
ransmutation of these and other evangelical doctrines 
nto the evangelical experience of the forgiveness of sins, 
egeneration, assurance and hope, together with a passion 
orn of love for the redemption of the world from sin 
‘orm the undergirding of any evangelism worthy of the 
ame. And happily all these things are embodied in 
fesus. Therefore the basis of evangelism is to be found 
n Christ who is everything and in everything. He is God 
nanifest in the flesh. He is the final and perfect Word 
of God by which all other alleged words of God must be 
ested; his cross is “the method by which God finds his 
way to men in spite of their sin,” and by which men find 
their way to God in spite of his justice. That is true 
atonement. Jesus is God’s ideal of a man, and only as 
nen reproduce the beautiful life of Jesus can God’s glori- 
ous ideal of manhood be realized. And as to all the social 
sroblems involved in man’s right relation to man, Jesus 


The Evangelical Basis of Evangelism 


in his relation to men through the dynamic of his love is 
the only pattern to be followed by us and the only power 
sufficient for their solution. The assurance of immortality 
draws its certainty from him who brought life and 1m- 
mortality to light in the gospel and who by his own re.urn 
from the grave guarantees eternal life to all believers. 

We see then how closely doctrine and experience are re- 
lated. It is possible to have the doctrine without the ex- 
perience and the experience without the doctrine; but in 
all normal Christian life the doctrine is the body of: the 
experience and the experience is the soul of the doctrit-e. 
When the soul is separated from the body, the body is 
dead and the soul is unclothed. Every great doctrine of 
the evangelical faith can be transmuted into a living ex- 
perience, and until it is so transmuted the doctrine is but 
a frame without the picture, a body without the soul. The 
doctrine of the Trinity finds its vital corroboration in the 
social structure of society, and Paul hints at this fact when 
he says, “I bow my knees unto the Father from whom 
every family in heaven and on earth derives its name and 
nature.” (Moffat’s Translation.) A divine society at the 
heart of the universe is the norm and type of all society. 
The doctrine of the incarnation is transmuted into life 
when the parable of the vine becomes a vital experience. 
And the atonement with its vicarious suffering will always 
remain a mere theory until it is reproduced in life. All 
talk of the resurrection as a doctrine of the evangelical 
faith will end in futility if it is not accompanied with 
what Paul called “the power of Christ’s resurrection” tn 
the life of the believer. This transmutation of evangelical 
doctrine into evangelical experience is the evangelical 
basis of evangelism. 

Had this fact been kept in mind by all evangelical 
preachers the over-emphasis on doctrine would have been 
avoided, and the extreme stressing of experience apart 
from doctrine would have been less in evidence. It takes 
the doctrine and the experience together to constitute the 
foundation upon which the appeal of evangelism rests. 
This is the salvation of both the doctrine and the ex- 
perience. If a doctrine is preached which has no experi- 
ential value and cannot be transmuted into some human 
expression of love or power or righteousness then the 
doctrine is a mere speculation without either spiritual or 
moral appeal. If an experience is enjoyed which does not 
reproduce in character and action any of the great doctrines 
of the evangelical faith then it is likely to be a spurious 
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experience lacking in moral fibre and in true spiritual 
value. Experience is the test of the doctrine. This of 
course does not mean that finite experience can fathom 
the depths of mystery involved in the Infinite; but it does 
mean that as the dewdrop reflects the ocean so the micro- 
cosm of human experience may contain in miniature the 
macrocosm of Deity. This simple rule of transmuting the 
doctrines of the evangelical faith into personal and social 


A New Declaration of Independence 


IVE thousand Chinese Baptists of South China in a 

representative convention recently held in Swatow is- 
sued a declaration of independence which reads like Run- 
nymede repeated. Influenced by the stress of the new 
nationalism which has awakened in China an_ intense 
patriotism and smarting under the calumny of being called 
“running dogs” and “slaves” of the foreigner, these Bap- 
tists of South China have summarily cut the strings which 
bound them to the control and direction of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society through its legally ap- 
pointed missionaries. This means that South China so 
far as Baptist work there is concerned will proceed in the 
future upon native and autonomous lines with the mis- 
sionaries as advisors only. A convention has been organ- 
ized to be managed by a board of eight, sixty-five being 
Chinese leaders and fifteen American missionaries. This 
board of eighty will function through an executive com- 
mittee of nine, all of whom are Chinese Baptists. In this 
issue appears an official statement of this new movement 
under the signature of James H. Franklin, executive sec- 
retary of the Foreign Board for China. We bespeak for 
this statement a careful and sympathetic reading on the 
part of all who have access to The Baptist. 


This action on the part of the South China Baptists has 
been taken in all good will toward Foreign Society and 
the missionaries and with the request to the Foreign 
Board in New York that friendly cooperation be con- 
tinued and financial aid extended. There is no desire and 
therefore no attempt to break away from the fellowship so 
long enjoyed. The name, Baptist, has been retained in the 
title of the new convention and the principles embodied in 
the name are to be the guiding and inspiring law of this 
indigenous organization. These Christian patriots are not 
blind to the difficulties involved in the significant step they 
have taken. To walk over the borders of benevolent 
paternalism into the free territory of independent organ- 
ization and action is a short journey; but to continue the 
journey into self-supporting, progressive and constructive 
autonomy under wise leadership is a long hard road beset 
with its Red Sea crisis and its dreary wilderness experi- 
ences. The far-sighted men among the South China Bap- 
tists sense all this and possibly deplore the necessity for 
what amounts to a revolution without waiting for the 
slower process of gradual devolution. But they have taken 
the step and their declaration of independence indicates a 
will to go on. 


While the missionaries have hardly yet caught their 
breath after such a tremendous demonstration of freedom 
on the part of thousands of people who hitherto accepted 
the status quo of benevolent paternalism without apparent 
discontent, they are sympathetic and reminiscent like the 
men of the alumni who watch the football game with eager 
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experience would simplify the evangelistic appeal if j 
could be observed, and it would also go a long distance 


toward freeing certain types of evangelism from the| 
burdensome traditions and organized unrealities which| 
make them so often an offense to sensitive souls and $0| 
frequently a shibboleth to easy converts who never think 
things through. 
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interest from the side lines. They are not sure that the 
team is trained sufficiently or mature enough to make the 
winning touch down under all the circumstances; but that! 
does not cool their ardor or lessen their cheers for a team| 
that has nerve enough to buck the line on the gridiron. 
of Chinese affairs at this particular hour. Baptist mission-| 
aries are real fellows, and the Chinese Christians know it, 
There has never been any over-lordship, never any attempt’ 
to set up little kingdoms in Baptist missions with the head 
missionary as a despotic monarch. All Baptist missions) 
are conducted as democracies with a view to making the’ 
world safe for democracy. Hence when these brothers 
and sisters of ours in South China felt that the hour had 
struck for them to organize a Chinese spiritual republic 
on democratic lines, the missionaries took a back seat and 
watched with sympathetic heart-beat the able efforts of 
their former pupils to walk alone. Because of the fine 
spirit and friendship of the Baptist missionaries of South 
China there has been no rupture as in some missions of 
other denominations. Of course there will have to be im- 
portant adjustments in the light of what has transpired; 
but the same fine fellowship which has marked the rela-. 
tions of Chinese Baptists and American Baptist mission- 
aries will continue with new bonds of strength and joy. 


What we have said of the missionaries’ attitude is true 
of the attitude of the Board of the Foreign Society and 
its secretaries toward the effort of the South China Bap- 
tists to conduct their own work and organizations on their. 
own initiative and responsibility. The Board and its sec- 
retaries are well aware of everything involved in this 
break. They know that obstacles almost insurmountable 
and problems well-nigh unsolvable are bound up with this 
peaceful revolution. But none of these things frightens 
them or influences them in any way to take a backward 
step or to flinch from a providence of God which carries 
with it inevitable trouble, because they appreciate the fact 
that independence for the South China missions means in 
the long run a precedent for all other missions that are 
able to walk alone thus leaving the Foreign Society free: 
to extend its service in old fields which need strengthening 
and into new fields hitherto untouched by the gospel of 
Christ. The Board rejoices that the’ ultimate purpose of 
Baptist missions has been accomplished in South China 
when it is demonstrated that the new South China Baptist | 
Convention is able on its own initiative and by its own sup- 
port to carry on its own work without foreign direction or 
assistance. - 


The reaction of the denomination to this free action of 
the South China Baptists is still unknown because the facts 
have not yet reached the Baptist constituency of the North. | 
We can hardly doubt that it will be sympathetic when the 


facts are at hand an the situation clearly understood. 
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RIME SEEMS TO BE DISTURBING 

MERICA’S MORAL SLUMBERS 

Mark O. Prentiss, organizer of the National Crime Com- 
uission (for the prevention, not the commission of crime), 
sates that “one of the greatest jurists sitting on the crim- 
ial bench in this country, says there are at the present 
me 135,000 murderers at liberty in the United States 
lenacing us in cities, towns and highways, and that there 
re more than 350,000 men and women who make their 
ving either wholly or partly by crime.’ It is to him, as 
must be to all good citizens, gratifying to know that 
the crime question is being seriously considered by judges, 
ergymen and business men.” But what of teachers, 
ditors, theater managers, farmers, laboring men and 
romen? Do they not count as factors in American life? 
hall we conclude that judges, clergymen and business men 
onstitute the class which is in special need of reform? Or 
s there a bit of unconscious phariseeism in assuming that 
adges, clergymen and business men are the moral aris- 
yeracy of modern society? The point is that it is well to 
void the appearance of making a class issue of righteous- 
ess, loyalty or crime. Life in America is going to be what 
1e whole people make it. 


ays 
SIATIC LABOR IS AT THE 
OINT OF AN AWAKENING 


If conditions are sufficiently peaceful, next spring is to 
-ritness the assembling of an international Asiatic labor 
onference to be composed of delegates from Japan, China, 
ndia, Persia, Siam, Afghanistan, Beluchistan, the Philip- 
ine Islands, Egypt and Turkey. “Its main aims are to 
asten the rise of the economic and social standards of ori- 
ntal labor to those attained by their comrades of the 
Vest,” says Mr. Bunji Suzuki, general secretary of the 
Tganizing committee. Why should Egypt and not South 
‘Africa be invited? Why the Philippines and not Asiatic 
tussia? Every such question is rooted in a problem as 
ig as the Himalayas. And Mr. Suzuki brings that prob- 
2m into the line of vision thus: “We have no idea of 
orcing in our laborers where they are not welcomed. As 
bs first step we shall endeavor among ourselves in the 
Jrient to elevate our own economic and social status. But 
ever will we submit to any dogmatic assertion of selfish- 
‘ess or claim of race superiority by one race over an- 
ther.” There is no denying the moral validity of the last 
entence quoted, and the people who frankly and consist- 
ntly hold it will be the world’s future rulers. 
'WO-THIRDS OF THE WORLD 
'REPARINY TO MARCH 

In connection with the proposed international Asiatic 
abor conference, consider a press report that “Mr. Jun- 
aro Imazato, member of Parliament and representative 
f the Asiatic society, has been in northern China for some 
me conferring with some of the Chinese regarding the 
roposed Asian conference next March. He reports that 
te has secured the hearty cooperation of influential Chi- 
lese to this project.” Europeans, Americans and Aus- 
Talians who have assumed the functions of direction for 
he human race may reflect that it depends largely upon 
hem to say whether Asia shall awake to peace or war. 
Che time may come when we shall realize that for human 
veal one missionary in Asia would have been worth more 
han a dozen battleships, or that if we refuse to be neigh- 
pors to a few thousands of Japanese, we must face the un- 
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friendly competition of a thousand millions of virile Asiatic 
and African peoples. 

ARE THESE REACTIONARIES 

INVITING A GRUDGE OF THE GODS? 

Is the department of state again playing the role of Aunt 
Sally alarmed at a mouse? It has barred the Countess 
Karolyi from entering the United States. Lovers of the 
constitution “between friends” are reported to have at- 
tempted to prevent by threats of violence a meeting at 
Scranton, Pa., in which Eugene Debs was scheduled to 
speak. Arthur Henderson, one of the brainiest and safest 
of the political leaders of Great Britain, was forced off the 
program of a business men’s banquet in Massachusetts 
when he was found to be a socialist. People who resort to 
such tactics learn nothing from either history or experi- 
ence. They do not seem to understand that this republic 
lives in the air of freedom and without it must perish. 
They are unable to conceive that freedom involves the right 
to dissent and even to make mistakes. An erroneous opin- 
ion is far less dangerous expressed than suppressed. 


WHAT, NOW, WILL EUROPE DO 
WITH THE LOCARNO SETTLEMENT? 


The hope of all lovers of peace seems to have been ful- 
filled so far as the conference of the powers at Locarno is 
concerned. Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy, 
provided their parliaments will approve, have reached an 
agreement which fairly guarantees security and permits 
them to begin conversations relative to disarmament. Con- 
sequences of such a settlement for probable good and pos- 
sible evil range too far for enumeration in a single para- 
graph. If, and in so far as, it establishes a good under- 
standing, confidence and peace among the nations of 
Europe as a basis for disarmament, it will be wholly benef- 
icent. If, and in so far as, it operates to unite the im- 
perialists of Europe for an intensive effort to dominate 
Asia and Africa, it will prove a “covenant with death and 
an agreement with hell.” 

WILL ENGLAND AT LAST 
MUDDLE INTO REVOLUTION? 

It is The Christian World, published in London, which 
offers the text for this comment. What it says is this: 
“At any other time the formation of such a body as the 
‘Organization for the Maintenance of Supplies’ would 
have excited mild derision. This organization has been 
devised to create a voluntary civilian army for citizen de- 
fense. It claims to be a non-party body, but most of its 
leaders are well-known as Conservatives, and its offices are 
in a building at Westminster associated with a political club 
for the die-hardiest of die-hard Tories. The O. M.S. hasa 
fascist complexion, and the government would be wise if 
it intimated that ensuring food supplies in the case of a 
general strike is its own appointed duty, and not the func- 
tion of any voluntary organization. The O. M. S. has 
stepped in to do a job which the government must do it- 
self.” The old story is in process of repetition. Com- 
munist and fascist accuse each other of a purpose to over- 
throw representative government, and,, so far as the world 
knows, the accusation in either case is true. That is, either 
group sets its own interest above the preservation of the 
British constitution. Englishmen who value democracy, 
whether they call themselves conservative, liberal or social- 
ist, would do well to consider how they can cooperate to 
save their country from the fate of Italy or of Russia. 
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Baptists in South China Claim Autonomy 


The following article is of profound significance and should be carefully read by every Baptist. 
munication in quotations is signed by Lo Siah Ku as Chairman and Eugene Wang as Secretary of the newly | 
formed Ling Tong Baptist Council. We are indebted to Rev. Jacob Speicher, for thirty years a misSionary 
in South China, for the translation of the communication into English. The prelude and postlude by Dr, | 
James H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary for China, require no comment. 


By James H. FRANKLIN | a 


HE American Baptist Foreign Mission Society has 

just received an official letter from the recently organ- 
ized Council representing the 5,000 Baptists within the ter- 
ritory of our South China mission, which is likely to be 
regarded as one of the historic documents in the mission- 
ary records of our denomination. It is a declaration in- 
spired in part by the strong nationalistic or patriotic move- 
ments among the Chinese in demand of freedom from 
foreign control in the development of their national life 
and complete autonomy in the conduct of their own affairs. 
At the same time it is a declaration which breathes a spirit 
of gratitude for the work done for them by the mission- 
aries and churches in America and it voices a commend- 
able aspiration for larger service in promotion of Christ’s 
kingdom in China. It also asks for autonomy for Chinese 
Christians in the conduct of their work, in order that the 
stigma, “a foreign religion,’ may be removed from Chris- 
tianity in these days when patriotism in China runs high, 
with an accompaniment of anti-foreign sentiment in many 
quarters. However, it is better that the Chinese be al- 
lowed to tell their own story as it is recorded in the follow- 
ing communication to the Board of Managers of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society: 

“We desire to express to you our hearty thanks for send- 
ing uS missionaries to preach the gospel of Christ in the 
Ling-Tong (Swatow) district during the past 60-70 
years. Through your love and noble deeds and because of 
the earnest labors of the missionaries there are today over 
five thousand baptized Christians, besides churches, schools, 
hospitals and other organizations for social service. ‘Thus 
the Light of our Lord Christ is shining upon this district. 
In drinking the water we remember its source and there- 
fore thank you. 

Conditions Call for Action 

“According to the gospel of Mark, 4:30-32, Jesus said 
‘How shall:we liken the Kingdom of God? or in what 
parable shall we set it forth? It is like a grain of mustard 
seed, which when it is sown upon the earth, though it be 
less than all the seeds that are upon the earth, yet when it 
is sown groweth up, and becometh greater than all the 
herbs, and putteth out great branches so that the birds of 
the heaven can lodge under the shadow thereof.’ Therein 
our Lord teaches us that as the environment influences the 
seen sown, so it is also in the spiritual realm. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ commanded his disciples to preach the gospel 
to the whole world. In due time the planted seeds of the 
Kingdom became indigenous. -The Christians of the Swa- 
tow district firmly believe the word of God and try to 
obey the guidance of the Holy Spirit and desire to do their 
part in spreading the gospel of Jesus Christ to help the 
Republic of China. During the past years the agitation 
for a National Chinese Church has been considerable. 
Misunderstandings and suspicions were created by the 
Anti-Christian Movement. But the Christians of this dis- 
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trict were determined all the more to take upon themselves _ 
the duties and responsibilities which are theirs. 
“Conditions at present are truly deplorable. The un- 
equal treaties squeeze our very life-breath. Imperialism 
is exerting its dreadful power to press us to the ground. 
Thus Christ’s teaching ‘freedom through truth’ is being” 
destroyed. The people of China hold to the ideals of the 
‘Brotherhood of Man’ and for this reason the hindrances 
caused by the unequal treaties should be ended and the un- 
equal treaties abolished. We, therefore, trust God will, | 
before long, grant us true freedom. y 
“Generally speaking, Christianity is making daily prog- 
ress. During the month of April, 1922, there was organ- | 
ized in Peking the Anti-Christian Movement, which soon | 
spread to other cities in China. They brought charges 
against Christianity, claiming, that the Christian religion | 
strangles independent thinking and fosters capitalism; that | 
it is in direct conflict with modern science and socialism. 
Christians are called ‘foreigners’s slaves,’ ‘hunting dogs to 
the foreigners,’ etc., etc. But we are not distressed because 
of that. We pray that God may enlighten them and fo | 
forgive them their sins, and on the other hand we are de- | 
termined by good deeds to be true defenders of the Truths . 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
“Not long ago, Great Britain and Japan committed very — 
unrighteous and cruel deeds in Shanghai. This occasioned | 
the people to speak ill all the more against Christianity, - 
claiming that the Christian religion destroys the national 
character of its converts, they are denationalized and the 
churches are ‘factories’ for the production of ‘homeless — 
slaves’. Missionaries are said to be ‘forerunners of invad- | 
ers’ of China, etc., etc. Thus it is simply true to say that 
under such conditions it has become very difficult to carty _ 
| 

| 


I 


on the work and affairs of the Christian church. Never- | 
theless, we know that God’s Spirit is sustaining and com- 
forting us in our endeavor to press on and forward. As | 
the Apostle Paul said ‘But one thing I do, forgetting the | 
things which are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I press on toward the goal unto 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ No 
matter how great our difficulties may be, we firmly believe | 
that the Truth will prevail—it cannot be destroyed. 


Thank the Missionaries 2 


“We have had our yearly convention of the Baptist — 
churches of this field. Representatives from nearly all our 
churches were present. We met in a quiet place and 
worked over the problem of our church work, but we 
emphasized the importance of the true spiritual life of 
every church member. Certain difficulties had made it 
impossible for our convention to meet for the past two - 
years, but we thank God for the good convention of a few 
weeks ago. We believe you will rejoice with us in the 
work accomplished by the convention and that you will | 
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gree with us. We firmly believe that we have had God’s 
pecial help and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, for we 
ll of us realized our distinctive duties and were deter- 
ained to take up the responsibilities which according to 
x0d’s pleasure rested upon us as individuals. 

“We desire especially to thank the missionaries who 
ve in the Swatow district because of understanding the 
rinciples involved and who so willingly agreed to the plan 
f{ having the Chinese Christians assume the responsibility 
nd control of our church work hereafter. We thank 
hem for helping us in making up what is lacking in us in 
irder that there may be built up in the Swatow district 
hurches that are founded upon the Rock of Truth. 


A Council of Eighty 


“The convention adopted the following as its statement 
vith regard to its future policy: 

| “1. The Ling-Tong (Swatow) Baptist churches are to 
oreach Christ and His Salvation. 

“2. The Ling-Tong Baptist churches should emphasize 
\4 spiritual life so that individual Christians may have a 
veal experience of Christ’s Salvation, in order that the 
Gospel of Life may be preached in China. 

_ “3. The planning and administration of the work in all 
yhases should be handed over to the Chinese Christians 
who must assume the responsibility, that the self-govern- 
ng, self-sustaining and self-propagating spirit may be en- 
souraged and developed. 

_ “4, Inasmuch as the preaching of Christianity in China 
s under the protection of the treaties secured by foreign 
vowers, people suspect that Christianity represented by 
‘oreign missionaries has a close relation with politics. Thus 
all the churches in the Ling-Tong district are called the 
Great American Church’. Since it is impossible to clear 
ap the misunderstanding existing in the minds of the non- 
Christians, the Chinese church should now declare inde- 
sendence and cease to depend for its life upon the protec- 
tion originally secured under the treaties. 

“5. The most important factor in the present Chinese 
church is that the Christians should have pure Christian 
characters. 

_ “6. The Christian church is built upon the foundation 
ee the Spiritual life. It does not depend upon any other 
orce or any sort of organization, but only upon the power 
of the Holy Spirit working in the life of Christians to 
develop and enlighten the churches. God will achieve won- 
derful things in China—as Paul said ‘I can do all things in 
Him that strengtheneth me’. Therefore, the Ling-Tong 
Baptist churches should depend upon our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the creative power of the Holy Spirit, and be 
_ His followers like Paul. 

_ “7. Regarding financial support from the Mission 
Board, the Mission and the Ling-Tong Baptist churches 
should make a careful study as to the best use of the 
money. Under present circumstances, the Ling-Tong Bap- 
tist churches find it necessary to request a continuance of 
financial aid but such aid not conditioned upon foreign 
control. 

_ “8. The Mission Board in America, in obedience to 
Christ’s command has sent men and women to proclaim 
the message of Christ’s salvation and with the loving spirit 
of the Christ to establish all kinds of Christian and philan- 
thropic work. We Chinese Christians should show our 
appreciation and sincere thanks to the Mission Board. As 
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Scripture says: ‘The Lord ordained that they that proclaim 
the gospel should live of the gospel’. But at the present 
time the Chinese churches are in financial difficulties. We 
are very much ashamed that we are unable to provide for 
the missionaries. Hereafter, the Chinese churches should _ 
make all possible efforts to meet these needs. 

Announce Policy 

“Dear Brethren:—The above statement is our ideal as 
to the method of administration of our churches hereafter. 
Both Chinese Christians and your representatives here 
agree from now on to follow this agreement. If it please 
God, the churches of the Swatow district from now on 
will show forth greater light. 

“Because of the present challenge and of the general 
awakening, the representatives of the several thousands of 
Christians have appointed a council of eighty (80) men 
and women to carry on the work of the convention. This 
council has appointed an executive of nine, and in addition 
to these nine we have invited a number of experienced and 
zealous Chinese and foreign leaders to act as advisers. 

“We believe that all our Christians will take upon them- 
selves the duties which they should assume. We thank 
God that the Christians of the Swatow field realize their 
responsibilities and are determined to be true to their task. 
We also thank the missionaries living in the Swatow field 
for having faith in us and that they are willing to assist 
us so that in a very short time there will be established 
strong churches to the praise of God and of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“This is the period in which we are learning to walk. 
We all the more ask your help and assistance and are 
anxious that you understand our motives and therefore in 
continuing your financial aid you will at the same time 
remember us in prayer, asking God to grant us His Holy 
Spirit to lead us in the bright Path in order that the King- 
dom of God may come upon earth as it is in Heaven.” 

Missionaries in Accord 

The missionaries in South China and our own Foreign 
Mission Boards hail the recent deliverance by Baptists in 
South China with deep satisfaction. They believe it is a 
providential development and represents a long step in 
advance. They had recognized that some changes in ad- 
ministrative methods were urgently required in the light of 
new conditions, now that Chinese Baptist leaders are ap- 
pearing in goodly numbers, and a plan had already been 
prepared by the missionaries for presentation to the Chi- 
nese, which would have given the latter one-half of the 
membership of a proposed new administrative body. 
However, when the Chinese Baptists met in annual con- 
vention in July the nationalistic spirit had been so height- 
ened by disturbances in or around the foreign concessions 
in Chinese cities that something more than the plan pro- 
posed by the missionaries was desired, as is indicated in 
the foregoing letter. 

Our Foreign Mission societies are now confronted with 
problems of a different sort from those of other days, but 
they are also face-to-face with a development through 
which they believe God is working out His purposes for an 
autonomous Chinese organization. There is reason for 
deep gratitude. There is also need for prayer for God’s 
guidance for all concerned and especially for His blessing 
on our Chinese brethren in their bold adventure of faith. 
For many a day they will need our practical cooperation, 
even as frontier Baptist conventions in America have 
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needed the assistance of their brethren in the older states, 
and still require it. And as such cooperation is continued 
we shall find a fellowship with our Chinese brothers and 
sisters such as we have never known before. We shall 


By Gorpon POTEAT ¥ 


A REVIEW of the present situation in China must give 
special attention to the activities of the students. The 
majority of these students are high-school students. Their 
ages, however, will average higher than high-school stu- 
dents in America. There are college students included in 
the number also, but so far as my observation goes there 
are very few teachers who are joined with the students in 
their activities. The influence exerted by these young stu- 
dents in the situation is extraordinary. One could hardly 
imagine American high-school boys in such a réle. The 
immaturity of these students accounts for much of the 
confusion and lack of foresight in the patriotic movement 
which has caused the strikes to react more cruelly upon 
the Chinese themselves than upon the enemies the students 
sought to reach. But the students are nothing if not seri- 
ous. They feel that the older generation is largely indif- 
ferent to patriotic considerations and that therefore they 
must take the burden upon themselves. The story is told 
of one student, who was haranguing a crowd on a wharf, 
who jumped into the river and drowned himself when 
some of the crowd laughed and ridiculed his speech. The 
disproportionate influence of these young students in Chi- 
nese affairs has caused some foreign observers to be caus- 
tic in their remarks as to how the older Chinese are led 
around by the nose by these boys. 


The incident in Shanghai on May 30, which was the 
immediate cause of the nation-wide uprising, was a result 
of student agitation. There have been varied reports of 
this incident in the papers, many of them more or less 
biased, whether from one standpoint or another. The ac- 
count appearing in the Christian Century of July 9, written 
by Mr. Sherwood Eddy, is not accurate in several respects. 
Leaving in abeyance the question as to whether or not the 
police were justified in shooting into the crowd that was 
pressing on the police station, the verbatim report of the 
mixed court trial of some of the students who were ar- 
rested, in which report is found the testimony of students 
themselves, police officers, and other eye-witnesses, un- 
doubtedly gives the facts in the case. There is not space 
for a detailed account, but these facts may be summed up 
as follows: 


Japanese Foreman Shoots 


In the course of a strike in a Japanese cotton mill in 
Shanghai, one of the Japanese foremen fired into a bunch 
of rioters and killed a Chinese workman. No legal prose- 
cution of the Japanese who killed this Chinese was con- 
ducted and after some time a group of Chinese students 
decided to conduct a demonstration in the International 
settlement in protest against this neglect to bring the fore- 
man to trial. It is against the law of the settlement to 
conduct unlicensed parades, and when the students ap- 
peared and began to make speeches, police undertook to 
disperse the crowds that gathered, and eventually arrested 
some of the ring-leaders whom they marched to the Louzae 
police station at the head of Nanking road, one of the 
busiest streets in the city. Their compatriots followed the 
arrested students to the station and crowded the charge 


police came up and dispersed the rioters by firing into their 


now. be receiving still larger spiritual returns from our 
foreign mission work. Perhaps the spirits of William Ash- 
more and other pioneer missionaries to South China are 
satisfied. a 


| 
room. The police cleared them out and undertook to 
clear Nanking road of the gathering crowd by forcing the 
crowd back down the street. The crowd, which was in- | 
creasing rapidly—crowds always increase rapidly with 
curious orflookers in China—retreated for fifty or a hun- | 
dred yards, and then began to surge back as it was aug- 
mented on the outskirts. One of the British constables was 
knocked down, but was rescued by others. Some of the 
students who were challenging the police to put them in| 
jail with their fellow students became hysterical, and the 
crowd became a milling mob that pressed toward the en 
trance of the police station. When they reached the en- | 
trance of the short alley that leads to the police station, | 
Inspector Everson, a British officer, with a warning of ten. 
seconds, ordered a squad of Chinese and Indian police | 
fire. Forty-four shots were fired. With the first shots the | 
astonished crowd broke and ran, leaving the dead and | 
wounded on the pavement before the alley. Four were | 
killed immediately and several others died at the hospitals | 
to which they were removed. | 


Was It a Massacre? { 


It is this incident that the Chinese have called an in- | 
humane and brutal massacre, and the British have declared 
to have been necessary for the preservation of law and | 
order. Which opinion is correct, or whether a modifica- | 
tion of both points of view is correct, will never be settled 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 5 

Anticipating serious trouble as a result of this incident, 
the municipal council of the International settlement de- | 
clared a state of emergency. In addition to the regular 
police, the settlement volunteers which comprise companies _ 
of different nationalities—British, American, Japanese and — 
Chinese—were called out on guard, night and day. It is | 
significant that the Chinese company responded to the call | 
with the other companies and remained loyal throughout 
the state of emergency. Some of the Chinese of the settle 
ment police force went out on strike when the general 
strike was declared, but most of them remained at their | 
posts. The volunteers are equipped with armored motor | 
cars and machine guns and these were in evidence on im- 
portant street corners. The fire-department motors were 
called out for use in suppressing riots with water. 4 

Two days later a crowd of Chinese, hooligans with 
probably no students among them, attacked the fire-engine 
at the corner of Chekiang and Nanking roads, about a hun- 
dred yards distant from where the firing had taken place. 
They used the cobblestones which they tore up from the 
road to hurl at the firemen. The firemen replied with water 
from their hoses, but it was ineffectual and when some of | 
them were seriously injured by the stones, a squad of 
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midst. Several were killed. Other incipient riots were 
checked by firing, and other Chinese were killed, but there 
was at no time the promiscuous and irresponsible firing — 
that Mr. Eddy implies in his article referred to above. Some | 
of the police were injured though none lost their lives. One — 
British officer was attacked by a mob with knives and meat — 
axes and almost lost his life because he refused to fire as 
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bre were Chinese women in the front of the mob. He 
s rescued by other police.'' That such riots occurred is 
isidered sufficient justification by the police for suppress- 
t the original riot by force. The students who made 
‘ir demonstration on Saturday afternoon, May 30, were, 
course, innocent of any intention of starting such trou- 
They would surely have hesitated if they could have 
-eseen that some of their pals were to be slain that after- 
yn. But innocence of intention does not always secure 
ocence of result. 
[t takes no great imagination for one to realize, even as 
‘off as America, how incensed the Chinese population 
Shanghai were over this killing of their fellows at the 
ler of a British inspector. Here in Shanghai are guth- 
‘d together all the materials for racial, national and class 
nflict. Shanghai is as cosmopolitan as any city in the 


The Independent 


By A. F. 


Anxiety has been aroused in the minds of many by 
vorts from Swatow, China, regarding the establishment 
an Independent Chinese Church. Some, not aware of 
a the facts in the case, have regarded the movement as a 
uudiation of the Mission. Others have overlooked the 
ft that the new Church is a Baptist Church, with a spir- 
ital and evangelical program outlined in its first pro- 
jancement. Therefore this article is written avowedly to 
ge light by one who “thanks God upon every remem- 
ince” of these “sons begotten in the Gospel,” now reach- 
' manhood’s estate and claiming for themselves its 
pvileges and responsibilities. 


Movements of importance have always back of them 
equate forces of causation. From the founding of the 
Suth China Mission down through the years such men 
athe Doctors Ashmore, Partidge, Foster and their col- 
legues, have been urging the Chinese to assume responsi- 
ities. A great many churches had been developed to the 
pnt of administering their own affairs, and several asso- 
titions had actually assumed a large measure of the ad- 
Maistrative responsibility within the bounds of their own 
liited area. But never had we been able to get Chinese, 
fich as we desired it, to take over responsibility for the 
Wole task on the entire field. The Mission as such was 
aiually in the process of getting underway a new organi- 
Zion in which the Chinese would share alike with the 
Mssionaries, the executive authority in administering the 
tk of work undertaken. It was in one of these joint 
Metings, that the so-called “declaration of independence” 
iS presented. 


{n addition to this “line upon line’ of instruction by 
ssionaries, what of a political or religious nature, lies 
*k of this “declaration”? First and foremost is the rise 
a national consciousness in China. Young China main- 
fas that the country has been exploited by foreign na- 
ins, Christian in name; that by force and by influence 
2 to military prowess, unequal, and therefore unjust, 
aties have been drawn and their stipulations enforced. 
hung China asks annulment of these treaties, and treat- 
Int on the basis of political equality, which is the Chris- 
basis. 


~~ 


vhinese motives may not always be as pure as were those 
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world, and there are opportunities here for the widest and 
friendliest of international contacts, but there are also 
abundant and constant sources of irritation. That over- 
weening and domineering discourtesies by some foreigners 
to the Chinese in whose land they dwell have rankled in the 
hearts of those Chinese who have suffered them, has been 
demonstrated by what has come to the surface in these 
days. Not all foreigners are overbearing by any means, 
but one discourtesy can cause many courtesies to be for- 
gotten. The Chinese themselves live in a.tradition of cour- 
tesy, which Confucius enjoined should be extended even to 
the barbarian. And no people respond more readily to 
courteous treatment. 

I reserve for another article an account of the general 
strike. I shall refer especially to how it affected Shanghai 
Baptist college. 


Church, Swatow 


GROESBECK 


of our forefathers when they added weight to their protest 
by throwing the tea into the Boston harbor, but the prin- 
ciple is the same and their right incontestible. By strike 
and boycott they are merely doing on a scale nation-wide, 
and with Oriental thoroughness what we did at Boston. 
If reports are to be trusted, they are succeeding to a re- 
markable degree in freeing their land of everything for- 
eign. I am not here discussing the political implications of 
the movement, but attempting to get at the explanation of 
what occurred at Swatow. With this national and political 
movement as a background, we can ‘readily see why the 
Chinese Baptists declared their administrative independ- 
ence. They were driven to it by the spirit of the hour, a 
spirit which for abounding fervor and utter abandonment 
has by many a correspondent been styled “madness.’”’ The 
Christians were compelled to maintain the proposition that 
men can be patriots and Christians at the same time. Fail- 
ing in this, they themselves and the whole Christian cause 
in China would be lost. The Spirit of God must have 
helped the Chinese to see this much more clearly than we 
foreigners were able to see it, merely because we were 
foreigners and not indigenous Christians. 


In passing, it is also to be remembered that side by side 
with these churches founded by American Missions there 
were Chinese churches founded by British Missions. For 
these churches founded by the British it was absolutely a 
matter of life and death to clear themselves from the 
charge of being “foreign slaves and puppets.” This they 
had done with characteristic thoroughness. Naturally, 
American Mission founded churches must do something 
similar or take the consequences. There seems to have 
been no animosity toward their missionaries that prompted 
the move. It was another case of “Here I stand, God 
helping me, I can do no otherwise.” When we get far 
enough away from events to get the right perspective, 
what has taken place in China the past year is not unlikely 
to go down in history as one of the great patriotic move- 
ments of all time. Missionaries and their supporters will 
one day be as proud of their connection with it as a 
Daughter of the American Revolution is of Lexington and 
Concord. We shall be proud that our Christians were not 
the less patriotic because they bore the name of Christ. 
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What relation does this Independent Church have to the tively weak. We help “the native,” “the indigenous” 01 
Mission, the organization responsible for bringing its com- ganization and do not project the authority of the Norther 
ponent parts into existence? Let me hasten to say, that Baptist Convention, nor of the Home Mission Society int 
it is not one of open hostility, not one of smoldering the affairs of the State Convention. Helping the Chines 
enmity. We have actually arrived where we want to be, +o help themselves may be a better method of solving th 
but not by the route of our own choosing. We wanted the problem of a decreasing budget with increasing work. || 
Chinese to come in with us, the administrative authority may be better than cutting off stations or stamping 01| 
passing from the mission to a joint body. The Chinese missions, a course to which we shall be driven unless hel) 
said, “No. The seat of authority for the administration arises from some unlooked-for source. A glimpse of th 
of Christian work in China centers in the Chinese church goal of all missionary endeavor, the establishment of i) 


not in the Mission. This authority recognized as abso- digenous churches, ought to quicken our financial pace | 
lute with us, can proceed from us to a joint organization nothing else can do. | 


oe which ye ee as pal yeu Can NOU Wate The tides have their ebb as well as flow. The watchma| 
grant them.” Their position is rightly taken, and from ie hae haee ite an Nas a | 
the Baptist viewpoint is assuredly impregnable. It is the Cee a Se ene eae EONS ries 4 
position of the young man who reaches his majority and es ree cometh, but “also the night, Every period ¢ 
claims his rights. progress in China has been followed by a period of co) 

Shall we support financially this new organization? The solidation of lines, forming the base for the new attac 
missionaries on the field, by executive action have voted, Our God is the “God of the nations.” His will is reveale| 
“Yes”! and have so advised the Board in New York. Why through national movements as well as through person| 
not? This Independent Baptist organization bears the experiences. In this night through which we are passin} 
same relation to the denomination as do the State Conven- let us “walk humbly with our God” out into the new de 
tions in the United States where the denomination is rela- for China and for the rest of the world. 


Burglars and Bootleggers 


By Henry Forp 


HE fact that a law is violated does not mean that that was used, it was denounced as a menace to public healt) 

law is bad. Burglars consider that laws against house- and people used to touch the lamp-posts with their fingi 
breaking should never have been framed, gunmen are of tips to find out if they were growing red-hot. 
the opinion that the statute which makes it an offense for When the first steamboats were floated the skippers « 
them to take the lives of their fellow men is all wrong, all the “windjammers” that sailed the seas declared that | 
and thugs in general are quite certain that their liberties those floating locomotives were permitted, the sailing sh 
are unnecessarily curtailed by legislation of any kind. Yet would have to go out of business to the utter ruination ( 
no one would assert that the burglar, the gunman and the the commerce of the world and the sending of thousani 
thug are right. of worthy mariners to the poorhouse. When labor-savit 
machinery of any kind was adopted it was the signal i 
all kinds of human moles to declare that it was labor-rui) 
ing machinery, and that starving millions would follo 
Those who did not worry at the advent of the telegraj| 
or the telephone, laughed at them, or said they were d! 
vices of the devil, and that the postal department wou! 
crumble because there would be no more letters to delive| 

Thus every measure that has been for the benefit of ma’ 


Yet we find that there are people who say that the eight- 
eenth amendment is all a mistake because it conflicts with 
one of their abnormal tendencies. One might as well 
argue that the New Testament is all wrong because the 
ethics of Christianity are unpalatable to a large propor- 
tion of the human race, or that because there was a Judas 
among the twelve apostles the other eleven were to be 


everlastingly discredited. What. is right can never be ,. ; : | 
made wrong owing to the right having been ignored or kind has had to pass through a stormy period, and this | 


disregarded. Such wild philosophy would be laughed out just what is now happening to the eighteenth amendment 
of any school of ethics. Modern civilization wants increased speed because 1) 


Why is it that some people do not obey certain laws? creased speed means increased efficiency, but a highiaiay 


: : 3 >* ard of efficiency cannot be attained or maintained witho| 
Simply because those laws are not in harmony with their (jay thinking and quick action. Prohibition is one of t! 
own peculiar likes and dislikes; because those laws are a jeans by which clear thinking is accomplished . | 
barrier to their vices or, shall we say, weaknesses ; because What A niericaerenke te ae rhe me ane ia of LA 
those laws are antagonistic to their pet inclinations. sober mien, men who will’ not only ‘hol mie cir’ om i 

Nero and Diocletian thought that Christianity was bad, those of other countries but will excel all others in servi| 
but their opposition and persecution neither discredited and attainment. This has always been the ambition /) 
Christianity nor killed it. Those emperors, great as they every American citizen, and why should it be changed no 
were in their own estimation, were centuries behind the at the behest of a section by no means representative ‘| 
times. But before Christianity was ever heard of there public opinion, or men of American nationality. : | 


were edicts against the excessive use of intoxicants. After its five years of trial, prohibition is not a failu 


There never was an invention or discovery put at the It is the people who have neglected to correspond with 
disposal of mankind but caused a great deal of worry who are the failures. If it took Christianity hundreds + 
among some of the people. When Harvey discovered the years to obtain a footing, why should any one consider fi’ 
circulation of the blood, his fellow physicians considered years sufficient for a tryout of the greatest reform sin 
him a lunatic; when the first steam engines were set run- the introduction of Christianity itself? The good that h| 
ning on rails there were otherwise enlightened people who already come from it infinitely outweighs the evil, an f tl 
foretold that a blight would fall upon nature and that the evils that are, do not arise from prohibition but the failu 
country would be ruined; when the first illuminating gas to practice it——Dearborn Independent. : ! 
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Prelude 


S when afloat 
In fragile boat 
One sleeping glides 
On ocean tides 
To new horizons vast, 
Outreaching all the past, 
Expanding to the main, 
And waking there 
Becomes aware 
Of strength new found, 
Of powers unbound, 
So presage came to me 
Of dawning life more free. 
My waking came through pain. 


Record 
(1893) 


| 
| 
| 
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* ONG nights of pain 
| _4 Had followed pain-filled days. The pallid dawn 
Vith stealthy pace crept through the darkened room 
ind beckoned in the sun to watch how fared 

‘he battle ’twixt disease and health. New strength» 
lame with the sun. Then came new power of pain. 
(0 fiercely wrestled these contending foes 

mall thought was left save of the strife and of 

she gentle ministries which never ceased. 


Within the eyes of watchful Love appeared 

. shade, fitful, then steadier, of fear. 

‘vasion came,—brave cheer, more sad than tears. 

ie pain-dulled senses heeded not at first, 

‘hen slowly read in look and tone the word 

“Which Love forbore to speak. Physicians came 

“ind went. I heard their lowered tones from which 

‘he note of hope was gone. Strength ebbed away. 

¥ power of speech grew less, then failed. And while 
/ watched the eyes that spoke their wordless grief, 

‘ision grew blurred and slowly faded out. 

fg eye nor hand nor tongue could more obey 

fy will. A ponderous weight, resistless, slow, 

: loved o’er by breast and, moving, crushed out breath. 

Ove never failed. I heard. I felt the touch 

f hands; but could not speak or see or move, 

0, helpless, lacking movement, speech and sight, 
waited thus to learn what death would teach. 

trange queries came ;— 


“Shall I be I, as now, 
Vith many-sided power of feeling, thought 
ind will? Or some pale shade, attenuate, 
float in ether strange,—unknown unless 

is ghost,—unknowing as unknown?” 


| Some men 

fave taught that life with breath evanishes. 

_ watched to know the truth, whate’er it be. 

'sjointed from my body’s use, I felt 

lew tides of strength and power surge through my life. 
ed when one sadly murmured, “Cold! ’Tis death!” 

ly Self exulting cried, “’Tis Life! ’Tis Life!” 


i. eo Life Exultant 


By Mary CLark BARNES 


But stiffened lips refused to voice my cry. 

I knew my body in that hour te be 

Distinct from me,—a mere machine whose belt 
Had slipped and lost connection with my powers. 


-Keen sense of humor came as doctors talked, 


Confusing it with me. I inly smiled; 
But unresponsive body gave no sign. 


Quick thought recalled the tales of drowning men 
Who shrink before a swiftly visioned past. 
“Who, then, am I to joy nor be afraid 

In parting from the body which ere-while 

Has housed me safe from penetrating eyes?” 


A silence came o’er my tumultuous joy, 
But grew to deeper peace. 


“T know no judge 
But God, my~Maker. ‘Father’ is his name. 
A human father waits today for news of me, 
His child. If I could rise and go to him 
Would question come of welcome in his home? 
Should I in trembling wait his verdict on 
My Life? 


“I have not pleased him always. 
I have not always walked the way he chose 
For me. 


“Forgiving love has always met 
My fault confessed. His love and welcome ne’er 
Have failed his child. 
“Can he surpass in love 
His Maker who is LOVE? 


“My Father, God, 
I come as thou hast called. Thou knowest all.” 


Love, fearless, answered LOVE as ne’er before, 
In consciousness that life and love are one. 


And then I thought of wondrous sights vouchsafed 
To dying eyes in stories I had heard. 

No winged angels came to me nor sight 

Of heavenly hosts. A presence I had felt 

For many days was in my chamber still, 

A form majestic, gentle, strong and pure, 
Always most near when pain was most severe. 
To me he seemed the Christ, embodying LOVE 
And power. 


Four days I drifted with the tide 
Of strength that seemed to ebb far out to sea 
Then float in channels of the hither shore 
With some return of customary force,— 
Anon with cease of nearly all. 


I heard 
The low-voiced pity round my bed that death 
Had come so soon to vanquish all my powers. 
They vaguely mentioned spirit, too, yet not 
As if ’twere I; but some mere after-thought,— 
Some faint survival, fit for decorous talk. 
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Then how I prayed for power to speak one word,— 
Not death but “Life! Abounding Life! A Life 
Too large for narrow body to contain! 

The house which I have occupied decays 

While I, unharmed, pass out. The grave can hold 
But that which ne’er was I!” 


I felt so strong! 
Could I for one brief moment,—only one— 
Reanimate the form that had been mine, 
Compel the tongue to obey my will! 


’Twas done! 
I saw again the face of watchful Love ; 
My word of life and LOVE and victory spoke ; 
Then while I waited to be gone pain came 
In mighty throes, exhausting body’s strength ; 
But I was not released. I know not why. 
My house of flesh remained, imprisoning me. 
Its walls were weak but they held me secure. 


The days wore on and slowly brought increase 

Of body’s power to work my will. “Twas said 

That I was “gaining strength.” They seemed strange 
words 

To express the change from wandering across 

The confines of two worlds to power to move 
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Some inches more or less across my bed, 
And then to sit, then walk with feeble step. 


But I had learned beyond all doubt this truth ;— 
Our dreaded death is birth into new Life. 

As truly as the dawn is part of day, 
As surely as the bursting calyx must | 
Precede the flower’s full bloom, so true, so sure, 
The merging of this life in life more free. 


Reveille 


(1925) 
BOVE all tumult of the rushing years 
I hear anew the reveille’s clear note, 
The call to life beyond the narrow moat 
Which hems us in with circumscribing fears. 
O’er all the songs of gladness or of tears 
That human lips can frame comes overfloat 
Of LIFE’S own song—death’s only antidote— 
Translating all the music of the spheres ;— | 
“Fear not; I am the LIFE, the TRUTH, the WAY.” 
Responding, outward bound, I find surcease 
Of ills pertaining to my house of clay; 
Its walls in crumbling grant me glad release 
My Guide to follow through the gates of day 
And learn eternal harmonies of peace. 


Flivvering Through the Yellowstone 


By Asa. Z.. HAL 


“MNO FLIVVER or not to flivver, that’s the question.” 

We flivvered—‘“that boy 0’ mine” and I. Equipped 
with a dog-tent, which was surely not more than pup size, 
with canned goods, fishing-tackle, and a firm determination 
to do or be done, we fared forth in the sultry month of 
July, 1925. We stopped where night overtook us. We 
shared the lot of hundreds of other tourists at the ubiquit- 
ous auto camps. 

The first night, while not entirely typical, was at least 
interesting. We arrived in Glenrock, Wyo., after a heavy 
rain. The boy asserted that his Scout manual recom- 
mended a fire of pine-knots as suitable for such a stormy 
night. He would fain have sent his dad forth to gather 
pine-knots, though there was nought but cottonwood trees 
in sight. Such is the optimism of youth! The bed on 
which we sought repose was not of eiderdown. It sloped 
in the wrong direction, and in several directions at once. 
A neighboring camper was accompanied by a dog equipped 
with bellows where the bark ought to be, while the campers 
on the other side of us had a crying child. In between 
came the mosquitoes—the friendliest, most cordial, most 
insistent mosquitoes we ever met. They soloed, duetted, 
quartetted and chorused. They crescended and diminu- 
endoed. Their favorite selection was, “We won’t go home 
until morning.’ We fear that some didn’t go home even 
then. 

Were we disheartened? ‘No,’ as the soldier-boys used 
to chorus. At the peep of day, we took our rations: pork 
and beans, a few eggs, bread and butter, and a little more 
of the pork and beans, if you please. No trouble with the 
appetite. This eut-door life is great! 

Now roll up the bedding, see that the flivver has plenty 
of gas, oil and water, and we’re off. Through rich farm- 
ing regions where golden grain and thrifty beet-fields flank 
the road, across barren tablelands where thrive sage-brush 
and prairie-dogs, upward along rocky hillsides we bowled 


until at ten o’clock of the third day we had entered 
Shoshone canon. | 

The road here is narrow and perilous; blasted from the 
mountain-side. Steeper and steeper grows the grade. The 
flivver groans upward in low gear, exerting all of its 
strength in the climb. Three hundred feet straight down 
on our left, the Shoshone river foams and roars im its 
narrow gorge. Suddenly, in the steepest place in the road, 
the car just ahead stalls and seems starting backward. A’ 
tense moment when visions of two cars dashing over the 
precipice to the foaming river far below rise vividly befors 
us; then the wheels of the forward car are quickly 
blocked by pieces of rock, and we breathe freely once more 
A few moments later, we have gained the top of the dam, 
a stupendous piece of engineering 328 feet in height 
Above it are the waters of a great inland sea, a wonderful 
body of water big enough to irrigate an empire. Through: 
canon and forest, ever upward. we climb until just aheac 
appears the ranger station with Old Glory streaming above 
it. A dilapidated Ford is making its way through the toll: 
gate ahead of us. Across the back of the car is chalked ir 
large letters this legend: “California, T am coming.” | 

“Seven fifty is the entrance fee for your car,” says the 
ranger. | 

“Gee,” exclaims the abashed tourist from the state where 
they have to be shown, “How d’yuh reckon we kin git t 
Californy on $13?” 

“I don’t know,” truthfully admitted the ranger. _ Tha’ 
was the only time we saw a ranger without an answet foi 
a question. 

Now it ig our turn at the toll-gate. We answer the 
questions, present our Winchester to be sealed, secure 0 
pass, and at last find ourselves in the enchanted and en 
chanting garden of the Yellowstone. . 

Are you ready with your camera, my boy? Here's ¢ 
picture I wish you to get. We are now at the top of th 
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ss. At our right rise the mountain peaks with flecks 
snow here and there. Ahead the road lies like a stately 
enue between the solid masses of arrow-like pines. Far 
nder beneath us lies a sun-kissed meadow where birds 
¢ and rainbow-tinted flowers bloom, and there through 
e trees you can catch the glint of a lake—a sapphire glit- 
ring in its case of velvet. Now for another picture. We 
ve crossed fishing bridge at Lake Junction and have 
und a secluded spot where we may pitch our tent “far 
om the madding crowd.’ Just photograph our little 
ite tent beneath the whispering pines. In front runs ihe 
Bech, graveled road. To the south stretches far into 
fs distance beautiful Lake Yellowstone. Beyond rises 
ie Moran, rocky, precipitous, imposing. The smoke 
¢ our camp-fire mounts upward. Supper is served. These 
furteen-inch trout (we measured them, but failed to 
masure some of the kindergarteners) are just fresh from 
te lake outlet, not over a half mile from our tent door. 
A few days pass: smiling days, golden days, days for 
‘laxation, for fishing, for listening to the scream of the 
(prey, the chatter of the squirrel, the song of the wood- 
a We gathered wood, studied flowers, surprised a pair 
c elk as they were feeding far back in the forest. Then, 
a too soon, the day came to break camp. 

‘More pictures. We are taking the circle drive. Here 
y: are at Artists’s point, on the right bank of the canon. 
here is an opening among the pines. Ready with the 
emera. What a pity you cannot photograph these canon 
vls in colors! From white to cream, to buff, to yellow, 
tired, to orange, to brown, sweeps the color scheme, with 
afew greys and lavenders and pinks thrown in for good 
masure. Now focus on the cataract yonder with its 
famy billows, its mists and its spray. You seem dazed, 
s:echless, bewildered. You say no camera can reproduce 
it Reproduce what? The wild glory, the overpowering 
nijesty of it all. Then other pictures of canon and 
seam and falls. Lookout point, Inspiration point, Grand 
vew. How are your films holding out? All gone? No 
wnder. We'll soon be at Mammoth Hot Springs where 
may secure more films. 

Here we are. This is the Boston of Yellowstone Park. 
tice these headquarters buildings: the hospital, the stone 
circh, the museum, the superintendent’s offices. There 
islignity, stability and aloofness in these substantial build- 
rs and well trimmed lawns. No, it is not necessary to 
potograph them. Plenty of such buildings outside the 
ite in any city; but turn your camera on that mountain 
yader with its crystal springs spreading out into lakelets 
) brimming over from pearly basin to pearly basin down 
‘: terraced mountain side. 

Well might we spend days in this vicinity following the 
airing trails, visiting the buffalo corral, taking the hot 
hs, climbing the mountain to the far-famed opening 
kown as the Golden Gate; but no. The urge of the sight- 
tf 1s upon us and we are seen flivvering southward. 
‘Through ever interesting forest and flower-spangled 
madow we flit. A black bear cub lopes carelessly across 
tL toad in front of us. It narrowly escapes being run 
lin by the car just ahead; but, gaining the road side, he 
t down jauntily, cocks up one ear and doesn’t know 
ether to be amused or bored. Still southward we fliv- 
x past Apollinaris, Beryl and Iron Springs; at evening 
Diching our tent near the river below Gibbon falls. 

Next let us have some pictures among the geysers and 
fings,—marvels of jetting steam and spouting water. 
T€ a spring with waters of amethyst, yonder a huge 
‘iter filled with rumbling, foaming, boiling water. There 
isa miniature lake with iridescent basin, the colors like 
Wiams of fairy palaces. This spring has hidden in its 
doths what appears to be a coral cave with wondrous 
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reefs and crevices and sparkling jewels, replete with 
beauty and mystery. 

Still southward. The blue expanse of Lake Yellowstone 
again greets us. Then some denser forests appear where 
black and brown bears seem to abound. The southern park 
entrance is reached. Then more lakes, more forest, more 
mountain steeps. Jackson lake lies yonder with the Teton 
peaks rising beyond, their sharp saw-tooth heights riding 
bleak and snow-clad, dominating the scene for hundreds 
of miles. 

Enough, egad! We are homeward bound. The en- 
chanter’s spell is broken. Yellowstone is a thing of the 
past. What is left us by our trip? 

1. A prodigious appetite. We are able to eat even our 
own cooking, smoke and ashes included. 

2. A vivid and long-to-be cherished memory of the finest 
trip we have ever taken in America. 

3. Some bits of information that may prove useful to 
others. We learned how to improvise a gasoline stove by 
putting some sand in the bottom of a tin can and saturat- 
ing it with gasoline. We also learned how to treat flivvers 
to get results. Water, oil and good tires are necessary of 
course, but when Lizzie gets to hesitating, balking or miss- 
ing fire, she needs just one thing. Politicians, salesmen, 
lecturers, preachers can get results in their chosen fields by 
following the same plan. Feed ’em gas, gentlemen, feed 
"em the gas. 

4. Lastly but not leastly, we made a big discovery. As 
we buddied with the tourists—thousands of them, from as 
far south as Miami, Fla., to as far north as Saskatchewan 
—we made a discovery about them. My discovery was 
that the spirit of the pioneer is still alive. Near Glencoe, 
Wyo., we passed a monument marking the old Oregon 
trail. Worthy followers of Marcus Whitman are now 
flivvering across the continent by new trails. All hail to 
the new American pioneers! 


The Outcasts 


HEY come! the men of sorrows come, 
From out the toiler’s dusty road, 
Forsaking superstition’s load, 
Escaping slavehood; bitter, good, 
In faith, they come. 


They come! the care-worn women come, 
From out the hovel’s prison door, 

Its sunless walls and mud-dung floor, 
Bowed down in grief and sorrows sore, 
In hope, they come. 


They come! the little children come, 
Already weary, having toiled, 

But eager, hopeful, bright, unspoiled, 
Though born in stables, souls unsoiled, 
They, child-like, come. 


They come! the wakened millions come, 
They see the cross where Jesus died, 
Behold the wound-print in his side, 
They turn and follow this dear Guide, 
Redeemed, they come. 


They come! who greets them as they come! 
Shall we who know the Saviour’s love, 
With palsied hand, unworthy prove! 
O, let us stand, like Christ above, 
And bid them come! 
—Ranchi, India. 
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In the Child's Book’ World? = 


The Magic Carpet 


By DELLA ROBERTS 


Mest of us know the story of the 


magic carpet. It was a lovely little 
rug and all you had to do to go any 
place you might wish on earth or in the 
starry heavens was to jump on the rug 
and wish you were there—and there you 
were! That’s what books are — magic 
carpets. They carry us away from our- 
selves into all sorts of delightful places. 
And especially is this true of books for 
children when they have a fairyland 
trend. Every child wants to go to Fairy- 
land and Mother-Goose-land. 
One of the loveliest magic carpets we 
know of this year is “John Martin’s Big 
Book” No. 9 (John Martin’s Book House 


ONE OF “DAME WIGGINS’ WONDERFUL 
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and Dodd, Mead & Co., New York). 
It’s John Martin’s—and you know what 
that means—and it’s big, so that you can 
make a magic carpet of it for ever so 
many trips, some of them to Fairyland 
and some of them to: Nonsense Land 
and some to the Land of Knowledge 
where you can learn some things, in a 
very delightful way, that it is good for 
children to learn. There are pictures 
and pictures and pictures—it wouldn’t 
be John Martin’s Book if there weren't. 
Another magic carpet, and also a very 
big one is “Tommy Tucker’s Stories” 
by Maude Radford Warren and Eve 
Davenport (George H. Doran Co., New 
York. $2.50). Charles A. Federer paint- 
ed the pictures for the beautiful full- 
page illustrations. Tommy Tucker tells 
you a story every day—he tells about 
Jack and Jill and little Polly Flinders 
and Bo-Peep and Humpty-Dumpty, to 
mention only a few of his friends. 
Some one else besides Tommy Tucker 
has been telling tales—it’s Nimko— 
charming tales he tells, and sometimes 
lovely poems—the read-aloud sort that 
mothers who are always saying, “What 
shall I read to my child?” will be eager 
for; and so will the children who are 
always thinking, “Now, what story can 


mother read me?” There are many funny 
pictures. (Tales That Nimko Told, by 
Mary Brecht Pulver. Century Co. New 
York City. $1.50.) 

If you want to go straight off to the 
Land of Make Believe, full of Kings and 
Queens and Princesses—terribly funny 
some of them—“The Lost King of Oz” 
by Ruth Plumly Thompson (Reilly & 
Lee, Chicago) will take you there. It is 
a fat book, peppered with gayly colored 
and black-and-white pictures—the kind 
that bring forth many “oh’s” and “ah’s.” 

What would be said if the kitchen 


table and the frying pan and the other - 


kitchen tools began to talk? Couldn’t 
they tell stories though? They do in a 
book beautifully printed and illustrated. 
The boys and girls of six to ten will be 
all ears and eyes to hear and see what 
the Talkative Table has to say. (The 
Talkative Table, by James Woodward 
Sherman, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$1.) 

Another place the magic carpet will 
take you is all over the country of Eng- 
land with “Mr. Marionette” “in a cov- 


Books That Live 
By Amos BRIGHT 

4 Paras are hundreds of books pub- 

lished each year that “have. their 
little day and cease to be”; there are 
others whose days seem to go on for- 
ever and which are more prized as the 
years go by. Among these books 
over which our fathers and mothers and 
their fathers and mothers spent happy 
hours are the works of Louisa M. Al- 
cott. There comes to our desk this year 
a beautifully printed and artistically 
bound volume of “Jo’s Boys” (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $2 net) with 
eight full-page illustrations in color. 
“Tittle Women” and “Little Men” can 
be had in the same binding and at the 
same price. These are a part of the 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf. Two other vol- 
umes from this Bookshelf—which is one 
of the best collections of old favorites 
which have lived that we have seen—are 
“A Prairie Rose,’ by Bertha Bush—the 
story of a plucky pioneer girl, and “The 
Oregon Trail,” by the great historian, 
Francis Parkman. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. Each $2 net.) 

Another of the stories that never grow 
old is the “Tale of Two Cities” by 
Charles Dickens. This year it comes out 
in the loveliest of dresses, illustrated in 
colors, printed on the best of paper in 
the most readable of type. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. $2.) It is one of 
the worth-while books to give to a boy 
or girl ready for something beyond very 
young books. 


ered cart drawn by two white = | 
and a “white-faced, solemn, quiet litt] 
boy,” who takes the money at the ten), 
For Mr. Marionette is a show-man og) 
very funny and _ out-of-the-ordinar| 
shows. Lovely colored pictures. (Mi 
Marionette, told by Kathleen Colvilk! 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $1.50.) 
Poor Cecco! He was a wooden do) 
and he had lost his wooden tail—in | 
very good cause to be sure, but with al 
of his troubles he was always doin) 
something goed for some one—quite | 
Pollyanna of the toy world. “Poo 
Cecco” has many pictures—lovely jj 
color and so fascinating. Jensina’s pic 
ture alone is quite worth the price o 
the book. Who is Jensina? The boo) 
will tell you. (Poor Cecco, by Marger 
Williams Bianco. Doran, New York. ! 
Funny books are always jolly 
carpets to carry us into a Worl 
Laughter. A new one for this yeai 
“Skeezix and Pal,” by Frank Ki 
(Reilly & Lee, Chicago. $1) Every 
knows Skeezix and Uncle Walt and 
But they won’t know ,how very gay 
coloring and general set-up these thre. 
can be unless they have this book ¢ 
“Skeezix and Pal” to chuckle over. 
Speaking of wooden toys, there’s “Th 
Little Wooden Doll,” by Margery Wi. 
liams Bianco, whose home was a dust 
attic and who had no one to love he 
but the mice. It has the sort of picture 
that make children wriggle with deligh 
It is one of the Macmillan “Littl 
Library” series. “Little Library” book 
cost but $1 a piece, and every one ¢ 
them is just what a child ought to havi 
“The Little Wooden Doll” is planned fo 
the age of four to six. For the sam 
age and of the same series is “Dam 
Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven Wonde: 
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ful Cats.” The seven cats were edt 
cated cats—they could skate and sin 
and sew—in fact, what couldn’t they 
“The Pope’s Mule,” by Alphonse Daud‘ 
is another “Little Library” for ages 5! 
to eight. It is the story of merry Pop 
Boniface, his pet mule and a miscloae 
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oy. For ages eight to ten the Little 
ibrary gives us “King Penguin”’—a boy 
as lost on an island of penguins and 
ing Penguin (a penguin with a king’s 
-own is a funny looking fellow indeed, 
> we show his picture) befriended him. 
hhere’s a best side to Percy and a worst 
de, but the best wins out. All of these 
ooks are charmingly illustrated. (Mac- 
‘illan Co., New York. Little Library 
cooks. $1.) 

Most boys would like to jump on 
magic carpet that would take them to 
ie Arctic. All they need to do is to 
irl up in a warm corner with “The 
oys’ Book of Arctic Exploration” (By 
‘ving Crump, Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
ork. $1.75) and they’re off, snug and 
arm as can be! This is no fairy story. 


—— 
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it’s real stuff, telling of the hero ex- 
lorers who have battled through the 
forthland against fearful odds. 
After all there’s no better magic car- 
et than the sort of story in which in- 
‘resting things happen that might hap- 
en to anybody—even to yourself—only 
ey don’t seem to. “‘Those Wilson 
hildren,” by Gertrude Trowbridge 
Fleming H. Revell, New York. $1.50) 
this kind of book. It’s a jolly story 
out the children of a college professor 
What happens in “Bluebonnet Bend,” 
y Augusta H. Seaman, isn’t likely to 
-appen to just anybody for it’s a mys- 
sty story about a New York girl who 
pes to Texas and becomes mixed up in 
iystery and adventure. (The Century 
~o., New York. $1.75.) 

Boy Scouts, and other boys, in their 
tens, will live through some happy 
ours with “Clearport Boys,” by Joseph 
. Ames. (Century Co., New York. 
175.) It’s the adventures of a group 
_f boys who camp in the mountains on 
ie site of an old iron mine worked 
uring the Revolution. 


_ Books About THE Book 


: By ELLEN STRAIT 
WHERE is not a book that has ever 


| 


-t been written or that ever will be 
ritten that can even compare with the 
_ ook, the book of Books, God’s own 
_ook—the Bible. No one who does not 
now his Bible is truly educated. And 
© one who truly knows his Bible can 
2 called uneducated. Stories about the 
ible are not the Bible and cannot take 
le place of it, but they have a very 
aportant place in the reading of chil- 


ren because they serve to introduce to 
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lem some parts of the Bible that are 


perhaps too grown-up to be read in the 
Bible itself. 

Among the books about the Bible 
that we commend this year are “The 
Children’s Master’—isn’t that a beautiful 
title—by Winifred Scutt. (Revell, $1.25.) 
There are twenty-seven chapters in the 
book and each tells in story form of 
some occurrence in the life of Jesus. 
The author has tried to make Jesus real 
to children. The book is illustrated. 

This same publisher has another book, 
“The Best Bible Tales’—stories of the 
New Testament, by Nellie Hurst ($1.50), 
told in- fitting and beautiful form and 
which cannot fail to charm the child and 
center his attention on the Book that is 
the source and inspiration for these 
stories. “Stories of the Old Testament” 
by the same author may be had from 
the same publisher at the same price. 

Perhaps this last book scarcely comes 
under the above heading, because it is 
the actual Bible story told in the Bible’s 
own words—a children’s Bible it is with 
the loveliest and most fitting of pictures 
illustrating it. It should be understood 
that this is not a book of reference in 
very small type that isn’t at all inviting 
unless one knows that the contents are 
too previous to be passed by. “Arthur 
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mm" Mee’s Children’s Bible” it is called, and 


Arthur Mee has so arranged it that chil- 
dren will be drawn to it. All of the noble- 
ness and the beauty of the Bible is given 
here with only those passages deleted 
that have been impracticable to produce 
in ordinary readable form. The Bible in 
its own words is the most desirable book 
in the world to place in the hands of any 
child. Nearly 500 pages (Arthur Mee’s 
Children’s Bible. Published by Hodder 
& Stoughton, London. Doran Co., New 
York, supply it. $3.) 


Books That Open Doors 
' By Marjorie WILSON 
Acs books open doors of some sort— 
but just now I am thinking of the 
books that guide the minds of young 
people along paths that will push ajar 
,the door into a room of far greater 


‘knowledge on big subjects. 
One of these is “The Young Folk’s 


Book of Discovery,” by T. C. Bridges 


(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2 net) 
designed for boys and girls from ten to 
fifteen years old. It tells in a most in- 
teresting way what men have done in 
the way of discovery for many centuries 
back—the men who were not content to 
snuggle close to their own firesides but 
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must go to see what lay on the other 
side of the world, and what this enter- 
prising discontent has meant to the his- 
tory of the world. 

A book that opens a door to the starry 
heavens, and which if I were a good 
fairy I should place in the hands of 
every child from ten to seventeen years 
of age, is “The Young Folk’s Book of 
the Heavens” by Mary Proctor. (Little 
Brown & Co., Boston. $2 net). What 
more magical than to become on speak- 
ing terms with the stars? This and 
“The Young Folk’s Book of Discovery” 
are both well illustrated and similarly 
bound. 

To learn to love nature and the crea- 
tures of the wood means a life of inter- 
est to the one thus learned. That is 
why I put “The Disappointed Squirrel” 
by W. H. Hudson in the list of books 
that open doors. It is a book of chil- 
dren’s stories, all true, from the pen of 
the great naturalist, and is exquisitely 
illustrated and printed. (Doran Co,, 
New York. $2.50.) 


Little Reviews 


The Brownies in Fairyland, by Palmer Cox 
and Malcolm Douglas. New York: Cen- 
tury Coz 
A cantata for children in two acts, ar- 


ranged for simple or elaborate presenta- 
tion by Sunday schools, clubs and other 
groups of children. The book is by the 
late Palmer Cox, and the music by Mal- 
colm Douglas. Illustrated of course, 
for a Brownie book wouldn’t be a 
Brownie book without the pictures of 


the Brownies. 
Eight Little Plays for Children, by Rose 
Fyleman. New York: Doran Co. $1.25 


net. 

“Cabbages and Kings,” “Father Christ- 
mas,” “The Fairy and the Doll,” “The 
Weather Clerk,” are some of the titles 
of these bewitching plays for small chil- 
dren by a writer who knows all about 


fairies and their dainty ways. 

The Merry-Go-Round, by Margaret T. Ap- 
plegarth. Philadelphia: Judson Press. 
$1.50 ret. 

All Baptist readers know Margaret T. 


Applegarth through the Chimney Corner 
page. Just to say the book is by her is 
quite enough of a recommendation. Miss 
Applegarth is giving a missionary merry- 
go-round party and she takes her read- 


ers through the mission fields. The 
purpose is, through stories, Bible and 
hymn memorizing, impersonations and 
dramatizations, through handwork and 
the rendering of real service, to develop 
a new attitude toward the spread of 
Christianity. 


TRETCHING across the Atlan- 

tic and Pacific oceans there is a 
belt properly called “The Region 
of Calms,” but known to seafaring 
men as “The Doldrums.” It marks 
the meeting place of the north and 
south trade winds, and varies its 
position with them. Before the 
days of steam, voyagers might be 
held there for weeks: 


“Idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


This stagnant belt crosses life also. 
Without warning we run into it, 
and for a while there seems noth- 
ing for us but to wait and endure. 
In the Acts of the Apostles an ex- 
perience of this kind is described 
in a curious and arresting phrase. 
“When we had accomplished the 
days. It is a story of unwelcome 
delay. An apostle was held in the 
stagnant belt. 
A Spot of Stagnation 

It is a region not unknown to 
most of us. There are days when 
we cannot get on, and, though 
many things wait to be done, a 
flat stagnation oppresses us and 
every power of initiative and en- 
terprise is paralyzed. We lose way 
and are held up. The days are evil 
and instead of “redeeming the 
time,” it is a task and a weariness 
simply to get through. The 
oppression may be in circumstance, 
and we are blanketed by “the im- 
mense indifference of things.” The 
inertness may be in ourselves, and 
Tennyson describes 1t— 


“A spot of dull stagnation 
without light 

Or power of movement 
seemed my soul.” 


It is not a matter of tempera- 
ment always, nor even a matter of 
mood. There are times of halt in 
life, when the things that clogs all 
movement may be intangible and 
mysterious, but is none the less 
real and effective. What are we 
to do with the waiting times of 
life? What is the wisdom of life 
through the dull streaks? With 
what mind may we confront the 
region of calms? Can we stir up 
the days, and, if not, has the stag- 
nant belt any gifts? Religion 


The Region of Calms 


By Rev. THOMAS YATES 


yyenseeny nappy 
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should have something to say to 
us, and do for us, in such a case. 
The religion which is only for 
brisk days and high tides, and has 
nothing to say about the discipline 
of hindrance and tedium, confesses 
itself inoperative up against some 
very real things in life. 

There is a vast amount of sheer 
waiting, as it seems, in the life of 
man. It is an element which is 
part of the stuff out of which life 
is made and we may seek wisdom 
in view of it. 


It has been a recurring factor in 
the education of the Christian 
Church. It was the earliest lesson 
of the church. “He commanded 
them that they should not depart, 
but watt.” Again and again there 
have been times when there seemed 
nothing the Church could do but 
endure the delays of God, and 
possess her soul in patience 
through days that were somehow 
to be accomplished. Sometimes it 
has been her own folly and in- 
ertness which has laid on her this 
discipline. Sometimes it has been 
the gathering of sullenness or 
antagonism or utter unresponsive- 
ness through which she has been 
called to pass. Many have been 
the signs of her impatience at this 
but the worst of them have been 
when she has slackened her own 
Spirit, lowered her _ standards, 
broken out in blatant advertise- 
ment like one in panic, or fallen 
into that fear which takes the pith, 
and dignity out of spiritual con- 
viction. 


The Hiatus in Life 


The lesson for the Church is to 
work and pray all she can, and to 
wait for God, not with a lazy in- 
activity, but with the obedience of 
service and in the patience of hope. 
It is the message to the individual. 


With many life has suffered arrest. 
Opportunity lies dead, and they 
can neither get on nor get out. 
There are those who cherished 
high purposes, but a stroke of sick- 
ness or some bodily ailment put 
a hyphen in their story which 
looks as if it must end in a full 
stop. They are shelved in respect 
of things they counted most dear, 
and which they felt were the only 
things which gave life its signifi- 
cance and worth. Here are riddles 
which perhaps none of us can read. 
There are things which must per- 
force be left to stand over until 
time and providence make them 
clear, if ever they do. But to 
preach resignation without offer- 
ing some elue which makes resig- 
nation reasonable and possible is | 
an offence, and there are consider- - 
ations which carry at least some 
light for us. 


In the Backwater 
There is the truth to be recog- 
nized that the unwelcome halt in 
life’s movement seldom closes all 
the possibilities. If we cannot do 
or be what we would, there are 
things waiting for us to do and be 
in the backwater. It is good to 
dream, but a pathetic thing if the 
dream prevent us seeing the 
needed service at our feet. We 
resent the line of the hymm 
“Content to fill a little space,” but 
the pathos of life lies often not in 
the littleness of the space, but in 

the littleness of the soul. 


We are living through a learning 
time, and there is a school whose 
name is Delay. If humility is the 
ground virtue, patience is the 
crowning grace. The background 
of all effective lives is a quality of 
quiet persistency. 

We run against a barrier! Well 
then, 


“Into this wall that will not 
grow, 
I build myself alive.” 


Faith also needs training, and if 
we are not able to trust God this 
little while, how are we trusting at 
all? If we cannot endure that 
God should take His time with us, 
how are we to trust Him in His 
eternity? 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. 


Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 


Topics for Nov. 22 


Magazines and papers are filled now 
h thoughts about Thanksgiving. 


Tere are also pictures aplenty which 


: 


Gs to hold them upright. 


1 be put to use. Cut out of magazines 
gored illustrations of such things as go 


timake up a Thanksgiving meal—pota- 


ws, vegetables, cranberries, pie, etc. 
rhaps it will be necessary for you to 
7 a papier-mache turkey (such as are 
:d in stores for demonstration), un- 
‘S$ you can get a pretty large illustra- 
in of a baked turkey. Mount each of 
hse illustrations on cardboard, fixing a 
and” similar to those on desk calen- 
In many 
ses these illustrations will be of the 
od in dishes. In cases where the food 


‘ne is featured, the illustrations, when 


@unted, should be placed upright in a 


hil dish, to make it look real. 


For the meeting, set a table with sev- 
places (four is a good number), hav- 


it the table cloth, knives, forks, spoons, 


» tes, cups, saucers, napkins, etc. Make 


Is look as much like a home table as 


; 


pssible. Then in the center place the 
vious illustrations of food, being sure 
lit the right side is toward the audi- 


eze. You will find that from a short 


dtance these will look like the 
ting” and the audience will think there 


; 


“real 


isa real meal on the table. 


7 


‘n presenting the topic, the members 


‘othe group (or friends) may come in, 


%e or two at a time. 


They may eye 


th table and begin to talk to each other 


aout their favorite dishes. For instance, 
oe may say, “I like sweet potatoes, 


‘dn’t you? They make me think of con- 
titment.” 


1 Then he may go on to ex- 
Din about the gift of contentment. So 
9 the others tell of their choice of food, 


‘eth choice being for the reason that it 


rninds one of some gift from God. For 
eample, Irish potatoes may remind one 
0 peace, jelly of justice, salad of Chris- 
tn fellowship, celery of health, cran- 
brries of happiness, bread of salvation, 
ti of guidance. After each one has told 
aout these good gifts, comparing them 
the food and perhaps weaving in the 
oughts from other sources, the leader 


‘tly come in, all may be seated around 


» table, and the benediction of the 


ciety may serve as “grace.” 


Want Some Facts? 


“It’s a fact! Come and see.” If curi- 
city killed the cat, there is at least one 
cier person (yours truly) who is going 
t get killed—sometime. But curiosity 
Canot be resisted. I came—I saw—I 
1S conquered. 

As I entered the social room of the 
urch, dollar signs fairly “hit me in 
ie eye’—all sizes and colors—but all 


| 


the one shape—they almost seemed like 
an illusion—the repetition which occurs 
when the eyes become blinded by the 
sun. But after glancing down at the 
little program, they seemed real enough. 
Two slips, too, brought me to a realiza- 
tion that my eyes saw aright. One slip 
just said “C,” the other was bigger. 

I read, “(404) Recently this Orphan- 
age suffered a severe loss.” Then the 
story went on, all about this Orphanage. 


Friendliness 
O friendly hand held out 
to me shall ever go un- 
shaken; 

No human’s kind “Good morn- 
ing’ go unanswered 
while I live; 

No kindly impulse sent my 
way shall ever fail to 
waken 

A kindlier within me—a de- 
sire my best to give 

For every friendly hand held 
out is God _ himself 


come down 
To touch me with his tender- 
ness; and every friend- 


ly word 

The voice of God in greeting. 
So I lose my worried 
frown. 

To show his touch has reached 
me; and his_ kindly 
voice is heard. 

Yes, only through our fellows 
may the good God 
speak to us, 

And they who sneer and stand 
aloof shall miss the best 
of life. 

Wherefore with friendly hand 
held out and ear atten- 
tive thus 


“They say” about the results of the 
Gui 


(being interpreted, Christian Life 
Program)— 
“We have gained new members, 
there is a greater interest in the 
work of our society, and in the 
church life also. Our young people 
all stay to church as never before, 
and come to prayer meeting. Sun- 
day evening they sing in the church 
choir. They are assuming the re- 
sponsibilities that are theirs as 
Christian young people.” 
Loyal Union, First Church 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


More curiosity. What meant this? Two 
other similar “write-ups” appeared on 
the slip. Then below it, “Find your three - 
partners.” 

Away I went adventuring. In a short 
time the three partners had been rounded 
up, their acquaintance made, and my curi- 
osity aroused further. Surely this was 
an odd party. 

“F,” the leader announced, “gather 
over here. Those with ‘A’ gather here, 
those with ‘C’ here, and those with ‘T’ 
here,” pointing as she spoke to the vari- 
ous places. A general scramble ensued 
and pencil and paper were given to each 
person. 

Horrors! My chief bugbear—an intel- 
ligence test, headed as it was in the 
program “Intelligent Facts.” I was one 
fact which wasn’t intelligent, so thought 
I'd register_as a minus quantity. But as 
I read, I decided I knew something after 
all. “If cats and dogs are the same ani- 
mals, draw a cow in space 4. If not—” 
this was easy. So with a dash I scratched 
away—till I had found my answer. Now 
what that answer was is for you to find 
out—it’s a secret between that party and 
me, but it was fun to get it. 

In a few minutes we scattered and 
such a noise as arose! “Actual, actual, 
actual, actual,’ I yelled until I was al- 
most hoarse. But my captain came to 
the rescue, and picked up my “find” and 
let me go on to look for more of those 
little white “pills” which were hidden 
around the room. Really, it was a temp- 
tation to open those little capsules and 
see what was inside—but that would 
have meant instant death from the others 
on the group—for touching the “pills” 
meant forfeiting them. Anyway, I helped 
our group to win that game, by finding 
two pills. 


I thought we were going to have our 
fortunes told next, so 1 wrote some 
dandy answers on the slip they gave me. 
And then I found that they were telling 
some stories (real for sure gossip) about 
our church and the members. It was 
fun, though, because several times the 
answers turned out right. 


We sang until our throats were sore— 
in that next game, and laughed ourselves 
sick after that. And then we thought 
ourselves looney, pretty nearly, trying 
to guess who was and who wasn’t. But 
that next game was good. We had so 
much fun trying to piece everything to- 
gether—but you surely had to have 
imagination. It was like this— 

Oh, excuse me—time’s up. If you 
MUST know more, just ask the B. Y. 
P. U. of America (they live at the same 
place as “Tue Baptist’) about it. If you 
send a postcard, they’ll send you the 
whole outline for the party just as it 
was played. Sorry there isn’t more space. 
Good-bye. 
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The Chimney Corner | 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Camping in the Mountains 
By J. BroucHam WALLACE, JR., AND 
Ropert A. WIALLACE 
(Continued from last week) 

ERT remained silent after Mr. Si- 

mons’ grim declaration until that 
gentleman finally demanded, angrily: 
“Well, are you going to answer or would 
you rather be kept a prisoner on bread 
and water for a few days?” 


Bert still refusing to speak, Mr. Si- 
mons jumped up and began to pace back 
and forth across the room engrossed in 
his own thoughts. 

He was pretty sure he knew who Bert 
was, because he had received a letter 
from Lew Forks only that morning, in 
which he had partly described four boys 
who were staying with the railroad de- 
tective. He did not know whether to 
keep Bert a prisoner until Lew Forks 
came an identified him, or whether to 
let Bert go, so he would not know any- 
thing about Lew Forks. He finally de- 
cided on the first course and turned 
around to confront Bert. 

However, while he had been walking 
up and down, Bert’s eyes were inspect- 
ing the room. As he looked the desk 
over he spied a long letter on top of 
which was a small map or diagram. On 
the letter, in the middle of it, he no- 
ticed the words in large letters, “How 
to open the door,’ and on the map, the 
inscription, “The Cave.” 

A sudden impulsive thought struck 
him that this might be valuable and 
when Mr. Simons’ back was turned he 
reached quickly over and, folding the 
paper, stuck it in his pocket. He had 
just completed this when Mr. Simons 
turned around, having made his decision. 

“Well, seeing that you won’t tell me,” 
he said, “you will have to take the con- 
sequences.” He touched a bell and told 
the servant to call Bert’s captors. 

Soon the men appeared and Bert was 
led through the hall and down some 
stairs. At the bottom of the stairs they 
turned to the right and one of the men, 
unlocking the door, told Bert to go in. 
He did so and the door was locked be- 
hind him. 

The room was about eight feet high 
and twenty wide. He could not deter- 
mine its length because it stretched 
away in the darkness. A little distance 
from him was an immense pile of boxes 
which reached almost to the ceiling. 
Some blankets had been thrown in after 
him and these he arranged in the cor- 
ner next to the door. 

’ It was about five o’clock and a slight 
reddish glow was noticeable through the 
pile of boxes. Bert determined to in- 
vestigate and clambered behind the 
boxes. There he found a little window 
about two feet square. Climbing up the 
boxes, he peered through it and noticed 


that it was almost on the level with the 
ground. The window was criss-crossed 
on both the inside and the outside by 
wooden slats held in by heavy nails. 
He pulled out his penknife, and, open- 
ing the blade, started to saw the lowest 
slat in two. It was slow work, how- 
ever, and it took*him over half an hour 
to saw through the tough wood with his 
blunt knife. When it was finally done, 
he grasped the two ends and bent them 
back until they split. But that was only 
one of the six slats and there was an 
equal number on the outside. Feeling 


-in his pocket to see if by any chance he 


had a cracker or two, he encountered a 
match box. An idea struck him. He 
could light some paper lying around the 
cellar, then some shavings and sticks, 
and using them as torches he might be 
able to burn the slats. 

He pulled out the match box. There 
were only two matches in it. It was a 
slim chance, but he would try it. He 
hunted around and procured an old news- 
paper. Then, taking his knife, he cut 
some shavings from a box. Crumpling 
up the newspaper, he laid the shavings 
on it. 
from the sides of the boxes, he laid the 
ends of them on top of all. 

Then he took out one of the matches 
and struck it. The match flared up—and 
—went out. 

Bert was so excited that his hand 
shook, as he took out the other match. 
He would have to be careful now. He 
struck the second match. It lighted— 
flickered—he tried to shield it with his 
hand, but his hand shook so that he 
burned himself. Hastily he dropped the 
match. It landed on the paper, and— 
also went out. You would have had to 
look hard to find a more disappointed 
boy than Albert Scott. 

He knew he would have to get away 
very soon because they would soon dis- 
cover that the letter was missing and he 


«SP IVE and let live!” was 
the call of the Old, 
comrade-like earth. 

call of the world when 
the world was cold, 

The call of men when they 

pulled apart, 


The 


The call of the race with a 
chill on the heart. 
But “Live and help live,” is 


the cry of the New, 
The cry of the world with the 
dream shining through, 
The cry of the brother-world 
rising to birth, 
cry of the Christ for a 
comrade-like earth. 
—Edwin Markham. 


The 


Finally, cutting some long sticks © 


> s 


THE BAPTIS 
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: 
wanted to get the contents of the leti| 
to his father as soon as possible. / 
though he had not read it, he knew th 
it contained something of importance, 

“Tl have to try the knife again,” 
muttered. 

He took out his knife and started | 
saw away another slat. He was abo) 
half through the slat when there came 


snap. And the blade of the knife sh 
to the floor. | 


Feeling more discouraged than ey 
he sat down on one of the boxes 
think. a 

A short time after he heard footste 
and then fumbling at the door. ! 

He jumped up and quickly climbed o 
from behind the boxes. Throwing 0 
blanket over the pile of kindling, he < 
down on the others near the door. Th. 
the door opened and one of his capte, 
entered. He set down a part of a Ic 
of bread, a bottle of milk and a jar. 
water. | 

It was now about seven o’clock a 
rather dark, so Bert asked the man foi 
candle. | 

The man said that he would see a 
went away, locking the door as he ¢ 
so. In a little while he returned, cari 
ing a lighted candle in a holder. Bi 
thanked him and sat down to eat } 
supper. | 

One reason he had asked for t 
candle was to light the fire, so no 
with renewed hope, he set to work. Fi 
he hung a blanket against the winde 
inside the slats. Next he took his can 
and lighted the pile of wood. It blaz 
up brightly and he put some boxes 
it. Lighting a couple of the sticks, 
carried them over to the window a 
held them under the slat he had half ¢ 
The torches lasted just a little long 
than the slat, which finally burned 
two. 

It was the same with the other sl: 
until, about nine o’clock, the inside or 
were all burned through and broken < 
Bert then decided to wait an hour 
two until everyone was in bed, bef¢ 
he burned the outside slats and made. 
escape. } 

He took out the letter he had sto! 
and began to read it, but he had hari 
sat down and opened it than his he 
began to nod and in five minutes he ¥ 
sound asleep. 

About three o’clock he woke up W 
a start and looked out the windc¢ 
“Why, it’s almost morning. I'll have 
get busy.” ji 

As quietly as possible he broke | 
glass with a stick wrapped in a pit 
of blanket. He broke off all the eds 
and brought some torches. About fc 
o’clock the last slat was removed 2 
he quietly wormed his way through | 
window and out to freedom. 

(To be continued) 
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Among Ourselves 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Lronarp W. RILEy 

. Bellingham Bay Association 
The Bellingham Bay association met 
jth the First church of Bellingham, 
Yash., Oct. 14-16. The moderator of 
te association was Rev. T. M. Marshall 
« Lynden and the secretary-treasurer, 
hv. T. W. Harris of Ferndale. Speak- 
4s from outside the state were Miss 
‘mdell of Montana and the writer. On 
Yednesday evening Dr. J. F. Watson 
jesented a message that would be most 
iceptable as a companion to Doctor 
‘rougher’s message on “Play Ball.” In 
jis message Doctor Watson gave ex- 
itly the counsel that all our people in 
te Northern Baptist Convention need 
; the present time. Following such 
‘ine leadership, the Baptists of Western 
Yashington cannot help making prog- 
ss in the right direction. The annual 
‘mmon was preached by Rev. Robert 
ragg of Anacortes. Another helpful 
‘essage was that of Mrs. H. F. Comp- 
m of Seattle, which also dealt with 
atters pertaining to the Northern Bap- 
st Convention. A conference on evan- 
slism was conducted by Rev. John M. 
urrie, convention director of evangel- 
m, andanother on religious education 
verev. T. H. Hagan. 

There are fourteen churches in this 
ssociation with a total membership of 
$60. Last year they raised for current 
<penses a total of $23,606, and for mis- 
ons, a total of $6152. The largest 
aurch is that of the Davis Memorial at 
{t. Vernon, with 447 members. The 
-astor of this church is Dr. J. E. Noft- 
nger. The second church in member- 
iip is that of the First Bellingham, with 
30 members. The pastor of this church 
| Rey. Martin Storgaard, a graduate of 
infield college and of Rochester Theo- 
gical seminary. The superintendent of 
ais Sunday school, Prof. L. A. Kibbe 
f the Bellingham State Normal school, 
i also a graduate of Linfield. Belling- 
am itself, has a population of more 
aan 25,000 and is located in the north- 
rest corner of our great country. 

A Striking Series of Sermons 
When I boarded the train at Portland 
n route to Bellingham, I was delighted 
» find that Dr. C. O. Johnson of Ta- 
oma was one of the passengers. He 
’as making his third trip from Tacoma 
> hear Billy Sunday. He is but one 
£ a great multitude who has traveled 
ng distances to hear this noted evan- 
elist at Portland. Doctor Johnson is 
othing if not original. Among many 
ther interesting things, he told me of 
1e following series of sermons which I 
omsider worth passing on. This eve- 
ing series will be on the general theme 
fthe home. On Oct. 18 his topic will 
e “Making the Match,” and the officers 
nd employes of the Pacific Match com- 
any will be the guests of the evening. 


On Oct. 25, when his subject will be 
“The Corner Stone of a Happy Home,” 
the special guests will represent the 
Walker Cut Stone company. On Nov. 
1, when the subject will be “Furniture 
and the Family,” the guests will be the 
Gregory Furniture company. On Nov. 
11, when the topic will be “The Home 
a Molder of Character,” the guests will 
come from the Tennent Steel Casting 
company. Nov. 15 the officers and em- 
ployees of the Pacific Telephone com- 
pany will listen to a message on “Home 
Contacts and Connections.” Doctor 
Johnson stated that the Pacific Match 
company had asked him to reserve 200 
seats for its representatives. No one 
will be surprised to hear that since the 
last Sunday in August, the large audi- 
torium of the new church building has 
been packed and that Doctor Johnson, 
beginning on Oct. 18, is making arrange- 
ments for an overflow meeting. Doctor 
Johnson will address the students of 
Linfield college on Tuesday, Dec. 15, 
presenting the last message to the stu- 
dents before their Christmas vacation. 
News Items 

Rev. W. H. Crofts who recently closed 
his work at Prineville, Ore., is now pas- 
tor at Bandon. He has already estab- 
lished four new outposts and is preach- 
ing almost every night in the week at 
some one of the schoolhouses in the 
hills around Bandon. Every live man 
finds no limit to his opportunities for 
service in Oregon. 

Rev. J. D. Chappelle was the chapel 
speaker at Linfield college on Tuesday, 
Oct. 13. Brother Chappelle is in charge 
of our chapel car “Good Will’ and is 
now located at Merlin, Ore. 
graduate of William Jewell college and 
of the Kansas City Theological semi- 
nary. He brought a unique message in 
which he showed our students that men- 
tal and spiritual deformity was just as 
much to be pitied as was physical de- 
formity. 

Prof. G. R. Schlauch of Linfield col- 
lege supplied the pulpit of the Grace 
Baptist church of Spokane on Sunday, 
Oct. 18, Pastor Owen T. Day being in- 
disposed. 


We pray, O God, for the 
homes of our land and peo- 
ple, that they may be tem- 
ples of Thy light and love. 
There let Thy name be hon- 
oured and Thy word obeyed. 
There be Thou the dearest 
Guest and the most trusted 
Friend. And when all 
earthly tabernacles are dis- 
solved, may there be pre- 
pared for those whom the 
material world can satisfy no 
longer a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. Amen. 


He is a. 


Nebraska Baptist Convention 
By R. R. Coon 

Lincoln is the ideal convention city, 
no doubt, for state gatherings of every 
kind. The fifty-eighth anniversary of 
the Baptist convention met here Oct. 14- 
18. Ten times this meeting has been 
held in this city, once before in the 
Second Baptist church. About sixty 
speakers were heard during the sessions, 
and much business considered; brief 
must be our story for a paper represent- 
ing the Northern Baptist Convention. 


First Day 


The state board had matters of grave 
importance to consider and held two 
meetings this day. The pastors’ confer- 
ence also met afternoon and evening. 
The program for the ministers’ meeting 
was more complete and better sustained 
than for many years. The minister was 
the general subject proposed for the 
afternoon session; his devotional life, 
personality, office, method of work, lead- 
ership and relation to young people’s 
work. Eight speakers led in discussions 
of these topics. In the evening the 
church was studied; the program of a 
community church, problems of a rural 
church and the outreach of a town 
church. President Neal and his commit- 
tee made the conference of practical 
value. The officers elected for the com- 
ing year were: President, Roy O. Lewis 
of Broken Bow, vice-president, A. U. 
Logan of Beatrice and A. W. Lyons, 
Stromsburg, secretary-treasurer. 

Second Day 


Rey. H. G. Smith, pastor of the church, 
welcomed the delegates to church and 
homes, and Mr. Adam McMullen, gov- 
ernor of the state, spoke words of in- 
vitation, congratulation and exhortation. 
“To such organizations as these,” he 
said, “do we look for encouragement and 
help in building a righteous govern- 
ment.” 

Rev. Minor Stevens, of North Platte, 
preached the annual sermon. This was 
really a plea for the vital teachings of 
the New Testament for which Baptists 
have stood and now stand; the more 
needed today because lightly held or 
ignored by some. 

The afternoon meeting was devoted to 
work in the state; short addresses on 
different phases of missionary and evan- 
gelistic endeavor in city and country; 
also greetings from the Swedish and 
colored associations. State secretary 
Ainslie at this time presented the new 
pastors and the missionary pastors. 

President Oak E. Davis gave his ad- 
dress in the evening. He had “thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn.” “In 
our country Baptists have one to every 
thirteen persons; in Nebraska only one 
to every sixty-three.” On the basis of 
this and other like contrasts he urged 
a united and aggressive advance in every 
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department of state work. Dr. Charles 
W. Gilkey, of Chicago, followed with an 
address on “The Greatest Fact in His- 
tory”; the fact that the Orient is making 
the distinction between Christ and those 
who bear his name. “We are at the 
cross-roads of the generation,” he said. 
“We are not an asset but a liability to 
Jesus.” Gandhi, he thought, was the 
best type of a follower of Christ. 


Third Day 


Mrs. H. E. Goodman, of Chicago, pre- 
sented the work of the Women’s For- 
eign Mission Society and Doctor Gilkey 
followed with another strong address. 
The afternoon session was educational, 
with short talks from representatives of 
a half dozen higher schools in the state 
where Baptist students are cared for; 
Drs. E. F. Jorden and J. M. Wells speak- 
ing for Grand Island college. 


Two banquets in the evening, the 
men’s and women’s gave opportunity for 
friendly meeting and was dignified with 
excellent speeches and fine music. 


Fourth Day 


At a business meeting Rev. H. G. 
Whitcomb presented the report of a 
“committee of five,’ a report that the 
board has spent hours in discussing. Its 
recommendations carried out will be of 
great value to the Baptist cause in 
Nebraska. 

Judge Freeman, for Doctor Bowler, 
absent, told the audience how he was a 
Baptist, and why. Coming from the 
South he is a whole-hearted believer in 
the Bible. Rev. W. A. Elliott, D.D., of 
Ottawa, Kan., gave an address on “Evan- 
gelism”; the need and the opportunity 
today. 

Rey. Thomas S. Young, of Philadel- 
phia, and Rev. John Foote, of Japan, 
were given time for two informing ad- 
dresses, one on “Week-Day Religious 
Education,” the other on “Missions in 
Japan,” before the audience broke for a 
tour in cars around the beautiful con- 
vention city. 

Another address by Judge Freeman 
in the evening was fitting preparation 
for “A Pageant, the striking of Amer- 
ica’s Hour,” by the women of the local 
church. It was beautiful, instructive and 
inspiring. 

Fifth Day 

A good day in attendance and interest. 
Dr. W. A. Elliott preached in the morn- 
ing. His sermon was based on a part 
of Psalm 73, a fine devotional study of 
the sanctuary service. The speaker is a 
firm believer of the truths of the Bible. 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Finn, of Philadel- 
phia, brought to the young people’s ses- 
sion a live address, answering the ques- 
tion, What to do with your life? A page 
from her own history was told with 
great effect. 


At the closing meeting of the con- 
vention Dr. A. A. DeLarme, of Omaha, 
gave a forceful address using Paul’s 
words: “I have kept the faith.” Faith 
is a body of truth drawn from the New 
Testament. Standing on its principles 
we will be secure. The convention 


closed well with this strong statement 
of Baptist belief, endorsed by a resolu- 
tion and by various speakers. 


Officers of the convention; president, 
Oak E. Davis, Lincoln, vice-presidents, 
H. D. Rhoades, Omaha, Mrs. Jeff Yelton, 
Lincoln, C. P. Frisch, Glenvil, recording- 
secretary, Charles Firth, Grand Island, 
assistant secretary, Miss Merlie Askins, 
historian, R. R. Coon, Grand Island. 


Southern California News 
By D. F, Estes 

Rev. B. B. Jacques, pastor of the Cal- 
vary church, Pasadena, has been obliged, 
under the orders of his physician, to 
present his resignation. He has done a 
most valuable work throughout his pas- 
torate of more than a dozen years, cul- 
minating in the erection of the admirable 
church buildings, and the church is ex- 
ceedingly loth to accept his resignation 
as final. 


The West Hollywood church, wor- 
shiping on Melrose avenue, Los Angeles, 
Rey. Rufus Kayser, pastor, was duly 
recognized by a council held on Oct. 18. 
The sermon on the occasion was 
preached by Dr. S. J. Skevington of the 
Hollywood church, which has been very 
helpful in starting this work. 


After ten years of service at Whittier, 
Calif., Rev. E. M. Hulett has resigned 
to take effect Dec. 1. During this pas- 
torate the church has grown from 200 
members to over 600; current expenses 
have increased from $589 to $4400, and 
the value of church property from $8000 


THE BAPTIS 


to $85,000, a beautiful house of worshj 
having been erected during the time, 


Members and friends of the Fin 
church, Pasadena, with the cooperatig 
of the state convention, have built a fir 
Sunday-school plant at a cost of $20,00. 
which was dedicated Sept. 20. The loc 
tion was carefully chosen to meet ¢h 
needs of a growing residential sectic 
of the city where another church shoul 
eventually be established. It is an iy! 
teresting and unusual fact that the k 
was secured, the building completed an 
dedicated free of debt, and the Sunday 
school staff fully oreaiced before 
single Sunday-school scholar was et 
rolled, but when the School opened ther 
was an attendance of 143. 


Rev. George A. Francis, who has do 
excellent work for the past five years ¢ 
Orange, Calif., has now resigned. 

Rev. R. E. Rolens was ordained Sep 
1 at Oxnord, Calif., and Rev. mM 
Wright at Horne Gardens on Sept. 29. 


A Great Day in Janesville, 


Wisconsin  — 
By Rost. A. MacMULLEN | 
On October 18, the First Baptis 


Church of Janesville received into it 
fellowship sixty new members; On th 
same day the Presbyterian and | 
gational Churches received  fifty-on 
each. The Methodist Church which he} 
a larger membership and _ constituen¢ 
than any of the other Churches receive 
209. This was a great day for Janesyill) 
crowds of people were going into | 


A Personal Word of Greeting 
to Doctor Brougher 
By JoHN Marvin DEAN 


As Doctor Brougher begins his tem- 
porary ministry for the denomination in 
the conferences and inspirational rallies 
to be held throughout the convention 
field, one who knows and loves him may 
be permitted a word of good cheer. 
From a remarkable ministry in Los An- 
geles covering fifteen years, a period un- 
precedented, crowds have listened to his 
preaching which has always rung true to 
the evangelical faith and to the princi- 
ples of the Baptists, he steps into a type 
of service which commands the coopera- 
tion of all loyal Baptists. 

The selection of Doctor Brougher, an 
outstanding, old-fashioned Baptist, to 
render this important service at this 
time, is evidence that the denomination- 
al representatives who function through 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
are keenly aware of all that is at stake 
in maintaining the principles and prac- 
tices of American Baptists undiluted. 
Doctor Brougher goes out to ring no 
uncertain note on what constitutes a 
Baptist church, but of course his chief 
message will be an inspirational call for 
cooperation on the part of all who call 
themselves Baptists in advancing our 
missionary interests around the world. 
Southern California is proud of Doctor 
Brougher and pleased that he has been 


drafted into national and internation: 
service. We shall follow him with ot 
prayers and our support. It will be Tite! 
less than an ecclesiastical crime if a 
Baptists do not respond to his counsi 
and leadership. 

Baptists have internal problems a 
we must not flinch from them but soly 
them. However, while addressing ow 
selves to the solution of our intern 
problems in the spirit of brotherlines 
we must have a will to work togeth¢ 
and not allow ourselves to be split int 
hostile factions. We must put all ov 
strength and resources in the evange 
ization and Christian education of th 
world. Let us settle our internal diff 
culties in the atmosphere of mutual cot 
fidence and prayer and let us surroun 
Doctor Brougher as he goes forth wit 
this atmosphere. 

I am writing this as a member of a 
national fundamentalist committee of If 
whose aim it is to maintain the trt 
evangelical faith of Baptists uncorrupte 
We can afford to trust Doctor Brough 
and if we all cooperate with him it wi 
spell victory in which all shall shar 
The word, Baptist, is rich in history fc 
the liberties and loyalties it connote 
Let us lift up the word once more wit 
its democratic and spiritual appeal. Li 
us use it as a challenge to the materia 
ism and paganism of the world. 

Baptists, let us rally around Doct 
Brougher. 3 


a 
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irches which, in numbers, resembled 
crowds that go to the theater at the 
= of a popular play. 
the cause behind all this was “A Cam- 
mm of Visitation Evangelism” directed 
Dr. A. Earle Kernahan of Boston, 
3 real heroic work by the rank and 
of the Churches. The method used 
very simple and practical. First 
e was a religious survey of the whole 
; this furnished each Church with a 
sof people who had a preference for 
. Church. Then the Pastors signed 
and organized teams who pledged 
nselves to give a week to the task. 
/Kernahan came in Sunday morning. 
spoke ten minutes in each service 
the Church or Sunday School. All 
week he addressed groups of work- 
different societies of the Churches, 
ier clubs of the city, factory men 
ing the noon hour. This and the 
il paper created sentiment. 


By Two and Two They Went 

the second Sunday he appeared again 
ja few minutes before each congre- 
aon and in the afternoon there was a 
oference of workers at 2:30, and from 
1, with a last word of instruction from 
1 director, the workers went out two 
ytwo to attack the real work of the 
ex; visiting the people and _ present- 
the challenge of Jesus Christ. That 
vaing there was a union service in the 
iyest auditorium, with a very enthu- 
ttic audience. The people had been 
illy received and had already begun 
pexperience victory. From Monday 
oFriday evenings all workers met in 
| Baptist Church at 6:15 for supper 
' gave a report of the total results of 
work of the evening before, and then 
rit out always two by two, each group 
aing on their own prospects as long 
people were up to receive them. The 
prising thing was that so many people 
ened to be just waiting for a visit of 
h: kind. One of the good results was 
favorable reaction on those who did 
h work. Another was the brotherly 
it among the Churches, if by any 
Ince a Methodist found a man with 
Botist preference, he signed him up and 
set the card into the Baptist Church, 
n likewise the other churches. 


| Sermonless Evangelism 

‘tr, Kernahan proved ‘to be a real 
rnd of the pastors. With the excep- 
1 of two union services in the evening 
ad at these no mass appeal was made) 
h routine of the Churches was not dis- 
uyed. There was no noise, no preach- 
to the mass. The people simply went 
ttwo by two to visit with their pros- 
Mts, the topic of conversation was al- 
i: one’s personal relationship to Jesus 


ist. This was always emphasized 
ore Church Membership. 

he work is still going on. Last Sun- 
12, the Sunday following the big day, 
" \received eight more. Four men and 
Hir wives, five of them for baptism. 
bre are more to come next Sunday, 
there are definite prospects whom 
Vidid not have time to see during the 
nsive work. Then there are a great 
tik of non-preference cards which we 


-“Acting Secretary” 


have not yet had time to look over. The 
Churches taking part in this effort feel 
that it was a great work, the Sunday 
Schools and Young People’s Societies 
are taking on new life, the city was im- 
pressed. A Catholic Priest, observing 
the campaign in action, said: “That is 
thorough work.” 


South Dakota 
By R. R. Coon 

A meeting of deep interest and great 
results was held in Pedro, Rev. J. W. 
Winn, pastor. Evangelist R. R. Rich- 
ards was there two weeks and a half 
helping build a new meeting house and 
reviving the church and the conversion 
of thirty-four persons. Sixteen were 
baptized and eighteen more are received 
for baptism. This is a great work in a 
town forty miles from railroads. At the 
state convention at Sioux Falls it was 
stated that of the baptisms in the state 
during the year more than one third 
were due to the work of Evangelist 
Richards. His work is chiefly with small 
and country churches. Secretary Barton 
is proving a wise leader. From being 
they have made him 
“Secretary”; but we hear he is still act- 
ing, just beginning revival services in a 
large but needy field. May all the men 
Nebraska has loaned to South Dakota 
prove as useful as these two workers. 


Philadelphia Letter 


By ArtHur C, BALDWIN 

The Philadelphia Baptist association 
had its 218th anniversary in the Way- 
land Memorial church, October 6 to 8. 
The usual program of reports and in- 
Spiratory addresses was given. Dr. 
Walter S. Athearn, of Bost6én, delivered 
the outstanding address on religious edu- 
cation. That religion can be taught and 
must be if the crime wave is to be de- 
creased and society stabilized was stated 
with a buttressing of facts and statistics 
that seemed unanswerable. The separa- 
tion of religion from education and the 
absence of moral standards which would 
become a norm to the consciences of 
child-hood, is a tragedy, the conse- 
quences of which Doctor Athearn clearly 
pointed out. 

Work on the new Baptist Home has 
already begun and it is expected that 
the building will be completed in about 


a year. The trustees report that 8136 
pledges totaling $538,956 have been 
made. The new building will be fire- 


proof, six stories high in the centre and 
five on the wings. It will contain 162 
single rooms, 16 double rooms, 5 diet 
kitchens and 12 sitting rooms. It will 
have a capacity of 216 persons, guests 
and help. The contract for building and 
architect’s work will total $560,766. 

The Baptist Institute held its annual 
reception and donation day on Thursday, 
October 29. A very interesting table of 
statistics and service has recently been 
issued from the institute. It shows that 
among the graduates, 32 have gone into 
foreign missions, 33 are home and city 
missionaries, 16 are nurses, 34 are church 
and Sunday school workers. There are 
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21 social workers and 15 teachers. Be- 
sides these 56 are listed as home makers 
and 24 as pastors’ wives. I am not quite 
certain as to what is the difference be- 
tween these latter. Three have become 
ordained ministers and others are scat- 
eered among the Y. W. C. A., Red Cross 
and workers in the denomination. 

The sudden death of Rev. Frederick 
Blaser of the First church, Palmyra, 
seems like a tragedy. He had been on 
this field only nine months and was 
facing prospects so encouraging that a 
great pastorate seemed assured. With- 
out warning, sitting in the church with 
friends around him, he dropped to the 
floor and was gone. He was a graduate 
of Bucknell and of Crozer. He had been 
president of our conference and was in- 
terested in all denominational service. 
A strong, fine spirit has gone home. 


Will There Be Another Call? 

The Lone Star fund has been making 
its own appeal among the churches and 
there has been a widespread response. 
The Chestnut Street church alone is 
contributing about $3000 of which $2500 
was given by three people. The ques- 
tion has already been raised, however, 
will there be another Lone Star appeal 
next year? What wili be done to in- 
crease permanently the resources of our 
foreign mission work? I know that the 
finance committee of the convention is 
facing this now. They must see clearly 
that the distribution as now made does 
not give to the foreign work enough to 
maintain it. Would it not be fair to ask 
that the percentages be changed to 35 
per cent for foreign work and 65 per 
cent for home work? It should be real- 
ized that in the home work our various 
agencies here and there overlap and so 
their resources supplement one another. 
On the foreign field there is nothing to 
supplement what the foreign societies 
are giving save what the nationals do 
themselves. To me it is very clear that 
the only way to save us from the spe- 
cial appeal being repeated again and 
again is to increase the quota for our 
foreign work. 


Those Non-Cooperating Churches 

This brings up another question. What 
shall be done about Baptist churches 
that are refusing to have their due share 
in the denominational program? Should 
such churches be regarded as in good 
standing? Is conformity to the exter- 
nals of Baptist ceremonial as significant 
as a spiritual conformity to the Master’s 
purpose and the denomination’s mission- 
ary program? I fear sometimes that 
high-church doctrine gets hold of us and 
we emphasize the rite without regard to 
the spirit. At present there is an amend- 
ment pending to the by-laws of the con- 
vention defining what constitutes a Bap- 
tist church. According to that statement 
the English Baptists would be disfellow- 
shipped. Doctor Clifford, Mr. Spurgeon 
and all the rest of them would be ex- 
cluded because in their churches were 
those who had not been immersed. It 
seems to me that the tendency to make 
of our convention a court of jurisdiction 
on Baptist procedure and beliefs is a big 
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step toward an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
which must never be over us. Of course 
there are limitations to the liberties of 
Baptist churches but such limitations can 
be guarded in the associations. The 
churches that are in good standing at 
home should be able to cooperate in the 
convention. We ought to leave such 
questions with the associations, where 
they have always been and make our de- 
nominational gatherings places where we 
shall see more clearly the fields of serv- 
ice and be inspired to a greater co-op- 
eration to serve them? ‘The way to 
unity lies in the work. 


Iowa Baptist Convention 
Jay A. LarPHAM 


“IT was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord.” 


So we all thought as we entered the 
comfortable and convenient house. of 
worship at Ames for the eighty-fourth 
annual session of the Iowa convention. 
The house of worship has been greatly 
improved by finishing the basement, thus 
giving inviting rooms for social life, for 
the church school, and for various ap- 
pointments connected with the church. 
The splendid display of books by the 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
and the literature for religious educa- 
tion and for our missionary societies 
found ample accommodations in these 
rooms. 


The Pastors’ Conference 


Pastor M. C. Powers directed a season 
of song and prayer and President Lewis 
Jacobsen, in well chosen words, con- 
tinued to stress the need of prayer in all 
of our evangelistic effort. Dr. John A. 
Earl, Editor of THE BAPTIST, gave 
two addresses on evangelism that made 
a profound impression upon the confer- 
ence. A lively discussion of pastoral 
calling, the pastor and the community, 
and the pastor and missionary education, 
was full of suggestion and help for 
young pastors.” The every member 
plan,” a “clinic,” presented by our field 
workers, Dr. A. ‘W. Call, De Hash. F. 
Moore, and Rev. G. A. Lagerquist, was 
a strong and suggestive feature of a 
good program. Ten or fifteen men rep- 
resented the officers of a church and the 
men named above showed in careful 
detail the steps to take-in the month or 
six weeks that are required in order to 
successfully put on the “plan.” Never 
have we seen a more earnest and de- 
voted spirit than was manifest in the 
sessions of the conference. Men were 
present to confer, to help each other, 
and, above all, to seek God’s guidance 
and help for the- great service before 
them. 


Iowa Baptist Convention 


Wednesday evening a very large audi- 
ence greeted the president of the con- 
vention, John Tuthill of Waterloo, to 
hear his stirring address. Dr. Earl V. 
Pierce of Minneapolis, who recently re- 
turned from visiting our foreign mis- 
sionary stations, delivered three search- 
ing addresses before highly appreciative 
audiences. Dr. Pierce feels that nothing 


but the direct command of the Lord can 
stimulate us to adequate activity in mis- 
sionary endeavor. Our challenges have 
proved largely futile and we have been 
giving less for the great missionary 
program of the denomination. For the 
basis of the three addresses he chose 
“Look,” “Pray,’ “Go Tell.” *The review 
of conditions in the Orient was appall- 
ing. Only by seeing could one realize 
the degradation and vice in heathen 
lands. The picture given of England, as 
Dr. Pierce saw it, and of some parts of 
America, was also startling. Lawless- 
ness, love of pleasure, and the unclean 
life, abound. And yet there was hope in 
the great opportunity presented, and in 
the readiness of men in heathen lands 
to accept the gospel. The great need of 
prayer and the remarkable results that 
come through prayer were vividly illus- 
trated. Dr. Pierce had much to tell of 
what he saw and heard. His addresses 
were richly informing and_ inspiring, 
worthy the attention of all our pastors 
and intelligent laymen. 


Reports and Business 


The report given by Dr. G. P. Mitchell 
in behalf of the board of managers was 
placed in the hands of the delegates. It 
gives a review of Baptist conditions in 
the state and of achievements the past 
year in a statesmanlike way. The plan- 
ning for better provision for Baptist stu- 
dents at Iowa state college at Ames is of 
special interest. The report of Treasurer 
J. H. Cochrane shows that Iowa like 
other states has suffered from depressed 
industrial and financial conditions, but 
dn earnest spirit and confidence in our 
board of managers were manifest in the 


“convention. 


Woman’s Baptist Mission Society of 
Iowa 


Mrs. F. R. Asquith of Waterloo is the 
president of the society. In an excellent 
address she reviewed the achievements 
of the year past and outlined plans for 
the current year. The first prize in the 
missionary reading contest went to 
Corning. Mrs. Edwin Kinney of Chi- 
cago, field worker for the American 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
eave two earnest and sensible addresses 
about making friends of the foreigners 
who come to our shore by being a true 
friend to them. All were glad to wel- 
come Miss Arcola Pettit home from 
Ningpo, China, and to hear the interest- 
ing account that she gave of life in the 
school there. Miss Mabel Bovel also 
met a hearty welcome after her years of 
absence in China. Miss Mabelle Rae 
McVeigh of New York City gave a 
strong and convincing addresses on “My 
Task,” and “What Next.” She found 
that “The Ship In Fellowship” made a 
great impression in Europe. Lutherans 
and Roman Catholics “hated Baptists’— 
but there was that wonderful ship in 
fellowship, loaded with the things that 
were so much needed. “How could those 
Baptists be so lacking in the spirit of 
Christ?’ The women’s programs were 
strong features in the sessions of the 
convention. 


THE BAPTI§ 


Dr. W. H. Bowler of New York ¢ 
gave a capital address in discussir 
organized work of the board of ¢ 
ation of the Northern Baptist Co 
tion. He visualized Iowa Baptists 
Dr. G. P. Mitchell to whom he p 
high compliment that was _ hea 
applauded. 

Many of us realize the great c 
that are going on in discoveries, 
ventions, in transportation, more 
we do the remarkable changes tha 
come in opportunity to take the 
to the ends of the earth. We f 
realize that men in all lands are |} 
ready and waiting to hear the gosp 
to see its spirit manifested amon 
nations and in all the walks of lif 
the face of all this Dr. Bowler sg! 
that great progress is being ma 
spite of reverses and hard times. | 
Catholics claim that they now 
18,000,000 people in this countr 
Baptists gained 54,000 last year 
than Roman Catholics did. In co 
days we had one Baptist for 246 1 
tants in the United States; today w 
one for every 12 inhabitants. 


Win the Boys 
Pastor Walter F. Huxford has 
much experience winning boys. He 
several years to caring for boys 
Y. M. C. A. at Waterloo. A numbe 
pastors and laymen had lunch toge 
and then had a lively discussion ove: 
best method of correlating the 
ments now before us, The Boy Scow 
The Pioneers, the Junior Brotherhoc 
and the Royal Masters. Manifestly ) 
ought to unite our forces for winni 
boys and have one well correlated pt 
gram. Several of our pastors have fou 
that The Pioneer program has spec 
worth in getting the boys lined up Wi 
church life. They use both Boy Sec 
material and Pioneer plans. The g 
service that Dr. F. E. Boulk of 
Moines has rendered in the ‘Juni 
Brotherhood has special point in inti 
esting older men in the boys. The a 
of the Royal Masters is wholly miss 
ary, fine in itself, but not sufficie 
red-blooded boys, for the full progra 
United, all these interests, with Mr. Ht 
ford and other strong live pastors 4 
laymen pulling together, we shall 
a boys’ program that will win. 
The Kingdom Is Coming 
The Friday forenoon session 
opened with a song service led by 
E. C. Stauffer of Swea City. Rev. G 
Parker of Cedar Rapids led in pray 
Two addresses characterized the 
noon session. Dr. T. G. Soares © 
University .of Chicago spoke on 
Parables of the Kingdom.” Jesus’ _ 
was that the will of God might be 
on earth, that we human folk might tea 
to live with God and with each other 
we ought. There is no place for : 
ness, hatred, jealousy, etc. The 
tions of mutual society are clearl 
cated in the parables of the Sows 
Tares, the Mustard Seed, the P 
Great Price and the Drag Net. 
don’t the Kingdom of God come! 
cause some people do not believe - 
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is coming. Some individuals and 
institutions are struggling to elimi- 
the tares. Dr. J. A. Curtis of India 
2 on “Sons of God by Adoption.” 
hip is a gift of God through Christ. 
i¢ who have newly believed in 
st are heirs of God with us. Be- 
rs in India, China, Japan and all 
gn lands are our brethren. They 
| broken with the past and started 
new career. 


adwiched in between the main ad- 
es were reports of committees. 
> a spirited discussion of the com- 
se on ordination the report was 
red back to the committee for 
ion. 


utthew Westrate of Muscatine was 
id president of the convention. 
Ir officers are: first vice president, 
. Speers, of Centerville; second vice 
ident, Ira Shevey, of Emerson; 
itary, H. H. Sadler, of Pella, and 
turer, J. H. Cochrane of Des Moines. 
are laymen. Waterloo was chosen 
e place of the 1926 meeting. L. E. 
\ is the preacher of the annual ser- 
W. F. Huxford is the alternate. 

Pesident J. W. Million of Des Moines 
versity spoke on peeing ourselves 


hern Po tist Cagucntion: spoke on 
fmien.” President Rhoades was also 
main speaker at the men’s banquet 
(in Margaret hall at the college in 
ening. Mrs. Etta W. Plimpton of 
son, presided at the women’s ban- 
¢ at the First Methodist church. 
ir speakers were Mrs. F. L. Miner 
Yes Moines, Mrs. J. A. Curtis and 
Nellie Lucas of India, returned 
jonaries; Mrs. Fogdall of Des 
Des, Miss Florence Bovell of China, 
med missionaries; Mrs. E. H. Kin- 
head of Americanization work, Miss 
ael Rae MacVeigh, foreign and candi- 
t secretary of New York City, and 
R. B. Davidson of Ames. 
Jie religious education sessions were 
1 Saturday forenoon and evesing. 
T. G. Soares, head of the religious 
vation department, at the University 
‘hicago, delivered two addresses in 
eorenoon and spoke again in the eve- 
A banquet of the Young People’s 
mm was held in the evening, with 275 
itendance. The Ames young people 
(a group of D. M. U. students fur- 
5:d entertainment. 
nday was the crowning day of the 
ention. President Million’s address 
‘What the Convention Stands For 
«What Baptists Stand For” was well 
1. In the afternoon Dr. T. G. Soares 
ice before the state B. Y. P. U. on 
Power Needed for Our 
ies.” He said: “The New Testa- 
| throbs with a sense of power. It 
aia different kind of power than that 
- which we are familiar. It was a 
or to enable the people to live holy 
in the midst of the evil that sur- 
ded them. The staunch Christian 
; aul’s day did nothing for the society 
lat day. They gathered out of the 
od. They kept themselves separate 


a 


from the world. It is harder to be a 
citizen than it is to be a saint. 
Delegates to the convention heartily 


enjoyed the racy address of welcome 


from President R. A. Pearson of Iowa 
state college, who delayed a business trip 
to California in order to speak to his 
Baptist brethren. Both President and 
Mrs. Pearson are active members of the 
Baptist church in Ames. They gave a 
delightful reception at their elegant 
home on the college campus. 

The enrollment reached 731, the larg- 
est in recent years. The hospitality of 
the good people of Ames and the pains 
on the part of Pastor R. B. Davidson 
and his people to make every one com- 
fortable and at home were warmly ap- 
preciated by the delegates. A rising tide 
of enthusiasm and spiritual power was 
manifest up to the closing hour on Sun- 
day night. 


North Dakota News 


By Frep E. Stockton 
The Wedding Bells 


Dr. Sterling Price Shaw of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, was united in mar- 
riage to Mrs. Ida Mae Dibley October 8. 
The wedding took place at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C, Sutter, Minneapolis, 
and was performed by Dr. H. R. Best, 
pastor of the First Baptist church of 
Fargo. Dr. and Mrs. Shaw will make 
their new home in Fargo. Doctor Shaw 
was for sixteen years the executive sec- 
retary for the South Dakota Baptist 
Convention. In the future he will de- 
vote his time to helping churches and 
other philanthropic institutions in finan- 
cial campaigns. A wide circle of friends 
wish them much joy. 


Ordination 

William C, Erickson, pastor of the 
Baptist churches at Kenmare and Niobe 
was ordained to the gospel ministry 
October 18. The ordination sermon and 
prayer were offered by Dr. Fred E. 
Stockton. The charge to the candidate 
was given by Rev. W. E. Pool of Minot. 
The charge to the church was given by 
Rev. L. Ecklund. Mr. Erickson is a 
member of last year’s graduating class 
of Bethel Seminary, St. Paul. 


Associations 

The Red River Valley association met 
at Crystal October 14 and 15. The an- 
nual sermon was preached by Rev. 
H. M. Wyrick, pastor of the Grand 
Forks church. Hugh Ralston of Crystal 
was chosen moderator, and Miss Jennie 
Fisher of Grafton, clerk. The next as- 
sociation will be held with the Grafton 
church. 

The North Dakota association met 
with the First church of Fargo October 
22 and 23. The annual sermon was 
preached by Rev. C. W. Finwall, pastor 
of the Calvary church of Fargo. Mr. 
Finwall was chosen moderator of the 
association and Mrs. H. H. Hirschy of 
Lisbon, clerk. The new Fargo Calvary 
Baptist church, composed of the con- 
solidated Immanuel and Swedish Baptist 
churches, was formerly received into the 
association. The association will meet 
next year with the Jamestown church. 
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The Home Mission Society 
and the Evangelistic Year 


By H. F. Stinwei 

When the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society organized a department 
of evangelism and men like Dr. E. E. 
Chivers, Dr. James A. Francis and Dr. 
Cornelius Woelfkin covered the terri- 
tory of the Northern Baptist Convention 
as evangelists it was in response to the 
insistence of the denomination that 
evangelism should be given a national 
emphasis. After this preparatory work, 
and while Dr. Morehouse was still with 
us, a comprehensive plan was devised 
which brought the work under the gen- 
eral supervision of Dr. L. C. Barnes with 
the field divided into three districts, the 
Pacific, the middle and the eastern. Dr. 
W. B. Hinson was appointed superintend- 
ent for the Pacific district. Dr. H. F. 
Stilwell was given supervision in the 
middle district and no superintendent 
was appointed for the eastern district. 


It was planned that a superintendent 
should be secured for each state con- 
vention or corresponding area, who 
would not only assist the pastors in 
evangelistic work but would himself be 
an inspiration and a counsellor between 
conferences, in every possible way stim- 
ulating the effort of the churches. The 
war interrupted in some measure the 
progress of the work. Dr. Hinson’s fail- 
ing health compelled him to relinquish 
his field, and Dr. Stilwell was appointed 
director of denominational religious ac- 
tivities in the cantonments of the North. 


With the signing of the armistice the 
active work of evangelism was resumed, 
and H. F. Stilwell was asked to become 
general superintendent of the entire con- 
vention field. 


During the latetr part of this period 
the Northern Baptist Convention ap- 
pointed a commission on evangelism to 
give attention to the progress and pro- 
cesses of evangelism in a general way. 
In 1914 this commission in its report 
to the Northern Baptist Convention 
urged the acceptance and development 
of the program of the Home mission 
Society on Evangelism. At the meeting 
in Des Moines this commission of the 
Northern Baptist Convention having 
been in full cooperation with the depart- 
ment of evangelism of the Home Mission 
society, recommended that the commis- 
sion cease to function, and that all mat- 
ters pertaining to evangelism in the 
convention be under the care of the de- 
partment of the Home Mission Society. 

With the coming of Dr. Frank A. 
Smith to the position of secretary of 
missions of the Home Mission Society 
in May, 1924, a discussion of the re- 
sponsibilities of the society led him and 
the general superintendent to the 
opinion that the time was opportune for 
an unusual emphasis upon this work, and 
on the recommendation of the head- 
quarters council of the Home Mission 
Society, the board of managers of the 
Home Mission Society approved the plan 
of a nation-wide evangelistic effort. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


UNIVERSITY CHURCH, Baltimore, broke 


ground recently for a new building. 


Rev. CHARLES W. GILKEY is to be the 
speaker at a brotherhood banquet in Pitts- 
burgh Dec. 4. 

Ar First cHuRCcH, Pittsburgh, Dr. Wal- 
lace Petty’s ministry draws the largest stu- 
dent attendance in the city. 

Rey. L. S. Erp has taken up pastoral work 
with the ‘Salsburg church, Pa. 

Bartist CHURCHES of Buffalo and vicin- 
ity held a rally and reception at Prospect 
Ave. church, Buffalo, Oct. 22, in honor of 
General Secretary Edwin Phelps of the 
1B) Waele) Uae 


Pastor C. E. Hawkins of the First 
(colored) church, Gary, Ind., has just 
closed a revival in which a large number 
were added to the church. He has built up 
a remarkably effective church during his 
pastorate. 

THREE YOUNG girls were were baptized at 
Woodlawn, Chicago, Sunday evening, Oct. 
Za: 


At iCLENDENNIN, W. VaA., a new building 
to cost $45,000 is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. 

PAstor RALPH A. HERRING aided by Rev. 
B. F. Caverly held meetings at Crestwood, 
Ky., with 29 additions. 

Rey. EArt WiIMeEr began work with 
Broad Run church, W. Va., Oct. 4. 

Rumor cor abroad that Pastor W. C-. 
Carter of Mt. Moriah church, W. Va., had 
preached against bobbed hair and split his 
church. The church officially denies the 
rumor and says that the church is united 
and thriving under his ministry. 


CALVARY CHURCH, Norristown, Pa., pub- 
lishes an appeal to the civil officers for a 
careful enforcement of the law. 

Pastor J. W. Hoyt has begun his sixth 
year with Belden Avenue church, Chicago. 
During the pastorate 681 have been added 
to the church and spiritual conditions are 
highly encouraging for the future. 

SOUTHERN AVENUE, Indianapolis, will 
build a new house on a lot facing Garfield 
Park. 


SoutHport, INp., rededicated its improved 
house Oct. 18. 

Pastor BARNEY ANtTROBUS of Madison, 
Ind., continuing his customary gait, has just 
closed another revival with 45 additions. 
(Charles Yelton of Mt. Juliett, Tenn., a 
gospel singer, was his helper. 

CaLvary CHURCH, Michigan City, Ind., 
reports eleven recent additions. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., First church B. Y. 
P. U. presented Pastor John Gunn with a 
Bible and Mrs. (Gunn with a _ beautiful 
corsage. 

Pastor F. G. Guyatr of Fairmount, Ind., 
received three members Oct. 11. A new 
church building is under consideration. 

Rev. Ray Banxs of Bedford, Ind., has 
resigned at New Hope, in Curry’s Prairie 
association. 


THREE CONVERTS were baptized at the for- 
eign center, Indianapolis, by Rev. Dr. Sol- 
katch of Louisville. 

First CHURCH, Indianapolis, made a net 
increase in membership of 124 during the 
last year and has a Sunday school enroll- 
ment of 1132. 


Mr. Harry NicHoLtson has become edu- 
cational director for the First church, Day- 
ton, O. 

Rev. GeorceE W. JouHnson has resigned 
at Linden Avenue, Dayton, O. 

PAstorR JOHN BuNYAN SmirtH of First 
church, San Diego, gave his people a trav- 


elog illustrated by pictures taken by himself 


in Palestine. 


First CHURCH, Bloomington, III., has es- 
tablished a nursery to take care of babies 
for mothers who wish to attend the serv- 
ices. It is under the supervision of Mrs. 
Loch and Miss Margaret Kendall. 


Rev. F. W. Carstens has been compelled 
by a physical breakdown to resign at Cen- 
tral church, Olympia, Wash., and has re- 
tired to his fruit ranch at Kennewick, 
Wash. 


First cHurcH, Marion, Ind., enjoyed a 
concert by the ‘Royal Welsh Singers, which 
Pastor D. L. Woodward pronounces great. 
Proceeds were used to pay for a piano. 
Forty canvassers are at work on the annual 
every member canvass. 


Mrs. H. E. Grorr is directing a campaign 
of friendly calling for the First church, 
Sacramento. 


Out or A membership of 200 at First 
church, Titusville, Pa. Pastor Earl H. 
Tomlin greeted 91 at prayer meeting a few 
weeks ago. 

First CHURCH, Phoenix, Ariz., has voted 
to undertake the erection of the first unit 
of a new building. 


Pastor I. T. JAcoss of First church, 
Wheeling, W. Va., has resigned to accept 
at Pine Street church, Richmond, Va. 

Houses WERE dedicated at South Park- 
ersburg, 'W. Va., Sept. 27, and at Spring 
Hill, in the same state, Oct. 4. 

BROADDUS COLLEGE, in West Virginia, is 
taking steps to eliminate the preparatory 
department and to build up a regular col- 
lege course. ; 


REPORTS OF THE work of Dr. Cress, the 
field editor, in New England, indicate that 
the Yankees are falling in love with him 
as he is with them, in a happy reciprocity. 


Miss Mary L. Dexter, a Congregational- 
ist, living in San Diego, writes to say how 
she likes THE Baptist, reads it with en- 
joyment and clips selections from it for a 
shut-in friend. Then she lends the paper 
to a Presbyterian friend. How many Bap- 
tist readers make so good use of it? 

First CHURCH, Waukesha, Wis., has 
added $500 a year to the salary of Pastor 
A. L. Drake. Ten new members were wel- 
comed Nov. 1. 


Rev. W. P. Pearce, returned from a tour 


THE BAPTIs 


of Palestine, is delivering illustrated fe! 
tures covering the tour to large crow 
Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. He wil 
duct another pro rata overseas trip 
year, ei 
FoUR HUNDRED members sat down 
annual banquet of the First church, Denye!’ 
The present membership is 2,200. 
raised during the last year $40,000 for ] 
purposes and $15,000 for missions 
benevolence. Pastor :A. H. C. Morse he! 
just entered his fourteenth year of seryig 
Pastor J. S. Brown tee of First chu 
Bradford, Pa., snapped into the Lon 
fund and secured quickly $726, with 
to come. Four members of this chur 
in China and three in South India. © 


EIGHTEEN candidates were baptized 
Pastor George B. Davis at South ¢ 
Milwaukee, as the culmination of a 
days’ celebration of the fiftieth anniver 
of the church. 


Pastor A, C. HANNA, Immanuel churel) 
Insein, Burma, baptized Private Overto 
the Manchester battalion of English t 
Sept. 13. 

Mr. Paut LANGHORNE, diamond 
man, addressed the brotherhood of 
IIL wet... 30: 


Pastor F. C. Srircer of Wilmette, Ill 
writes a chatty rotospeed letter to his 
bers and invites them to reply. 


Pastor S, J. SKEVINGTON, tryiny to 
his people to reverence, notes improy 
and requests his people to postpone | 
versation till the close of the service. 


ScHOOLS of missions are reported 
all parts of the country. 


More STUDENTS and young people ar 
tending the Missoula, Mont., Baptist ch 
than ever before. Pastor Henry Vai 
Engelen recently baptized a university $I 
dent who expects to become a ministe: 
Others await baptism? 

Pastor James A. Francis of Los 
geles is conducting an ingenious hymn cot 
test with a view to stimulating an appre 
tion for the best hymns. al 

‘Rev. H. W. TuHompson, formerly di 


Obituary 
Rev. Amos Newton Sharpes was 
near Flemington, W. Va., Oct. 23, 7 


Went to Illinois in 1879 where he en 
in teaching for a few years. 
ried Catharine A. Colegrove. t 
the gospel ministry in 1886, and spen 
ty-four years in pastorates of B 
churches in Illinois. In 1920 retired 1 
active pastorate, and moved to Appleto1 
Y., where he settled on a small fruit f 
and lived there until his death—from h 
affection—Sept. 23, 1925. He is sur 
by his wife, one son, and one daughter 
was greatly beloved for his kind 
honesty and purity of character. 
Mrs. Inda Ranger, born 1860, da 
of Sumner W. Gardner and Louise Cha 
Gardner, died Sept. 22, at Dryden, M 
leaves a sister, Mrs. Flora L. Lomb 
Jay, Me., and two sons by her first 
riage. Almont E. Berry of Lune 
Mass., and Sherman L. Berry of Hyde Pat 
Mass. 
Mrs. 


vening it in their own home. Dur 

lingering illness Mrs. Ranger was sus 

by an unfaltering trust in her Savio 
The burial service was in charge of 

L. L. Williams and Rev. Houghton of 

ton, Me. i 


vember 7, 1925 


sural work for the Ohio Baptist Con- 
ion, has become field secretary, for the 
> Federation of Churches. 

HAUNTED CHURCH, with a search for 
ghost, was the Hallowe’en sensation at 
Church of the Master, ‘Cleveland, O. 
ERBERT WHITING VirGIN, D.D., pastor 
the North Shore Baptist church, Chi- 
», has been released at great incon- 
ence to his church and in a spirit of 
sacrifice, to supply the pulpit of Dr. 
~Whitcomb Brougher of Los Angeles 
ting the month of November, to enable 


DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS 
‘her church music? We supply song books, 15c 
mip for Sunday Schools and all Depts. of church 
j; also choir music, male and female qt. Bks., 
id cantatas, plays, pageants. 

tmas music is now ready. State your needs, 
fend returnable copies to examine. 


NATIONAL MUSIC CO. 
Many years in business. 
= 218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
itern agents for HallsMack & Geibel Co’s of 


Phila.,, Pa.) 
IOTH ER the truth about self found ia 
MABEL A. McKEE’S booklet, 
“THE HEART OF A ROSBP’? which 

a! be marled direct to them for 50 cents postpaid 


ces the problem how to telj it—naturally. helpfully. truly, 
REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


i 


Your Growing Boyor Girl needs 


: - 7 aU, ~ 
_ or your Church, School or Society (mete 


} Sell Bylund Bros’. Assortment of Famous Candies ae oO? ) 
No Money in Advance --- Pay Within 30 Days Se 
nasands of Churches, Schools and Societies hi bi, i 
es eecenisy, NET croft on th bor ode soe 


1B mpt shipment made from New York and Chicago Stocks. 40 different items to choose 
In, Send for Catalog and Samples. When you write give name of church, school ot 
ety, All’ shipments guarant Candy can be returned if not satisfactory. 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 
Klectrie Organ blowing ovs- 
fits for organs ofany make, 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. — 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, ill. 


<< 


> 
INNERS 


On Approval Coupon 
SAMPLE OUTFIT OF 


{HRISTMAS MUSIC 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


_Vhen a Christmas committee meets, 

“t2 chairman should be able to submit 
/it as varied a line of program 
uterial as possible. The committee 

iy then decide quickly and efficiently 
mat sort of program it wishes to 
hve. A Sunday-school committee 
suld examine: 


Christmas Carols (both standard 
»,_and modern) | 
_ Christmas Services or Programs 
Sacred Dramatic Cantatas 

Sacred Cantatas (non-dramatic) 
Santa Claus Cantatas 
Song and Story Program 

ecitation and Exercise Book 
Slip this coupon, pin or paste to a sheet of 
€er paper, sign your name and address, 
al get on approval just such an outfit for 
ir committee. After 10 days pay for all 
tiles not returned postpaid to 
| 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO., 


Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash) 


. pees the Baptist ‘Void December 10th. 


Dr. Brougher to give the time to the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. 


Many Baptist pastors are urging their 
members to register and vote in the com- 
ing elections. 


Pastor Henry A.rorp Porter of Third 
church, St. Louis, calls for 500 of his mem- 
bers to undertake personal evangelistic 
work this winter. 


Louis Domoxos was ordained at First 
church, Bethlehem, Pa., Oct. 13.  Partici- 
pating ministers were T. D. Morris, John 
R. Humphreys, Fred R. McAthor, W. B. 
Kell, J. Kecskes, H. K. Bower and Michael 
Major. 


Ir WILL greatly assist the news editor if 
postors will print in their bulletins the 
name of the city and state in which their 
churches are located. 


IN MANY places pastors are arranging 
for the consideration of current theological 
discussion with a view to a clear and dis- 
passionate understanding. 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE at the mid-week 
prayer meeting at Delaware Street church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., for the month of October 
was 140. 


FAIRFIELD, Me., First church, under the 
guidance of Pastor Alex. Anderson, is run- 
ning an attendance of 250 in the Sunday 
school. 


D. AppLeton & Co. have issued a book by 
Dr. James M. Stifler of Evaston on ‘The 
Religion of Benjamin Franklin.” 


‘REV. FRANK PETERSON, representative of 
the General Board of Missionary Cooper- 
ation, has been transferred from Minne- 
apolis to the Pacific Coast for the remain- 
der of the fiscal year. He will move some- 
time in November. 


‘RALPH Drisco was ordained at Grey- 
ona, ING Wey Inve 7p IA, AR dg 18% 
Anderson was moderator; Rev. John T. 
Cowan, clerk; other ministers, Thomas 
Wearing, William Guillan and S. B. Leary. 


Waite Dr. J. WHITMORE BROUGHER is 
absent from Temple church, Los Angeles, 
doing general denominational work, Dr. 
George E. Burlingame will serve as his 
private secretary and will have responsible 
charge of the church office. 


For THE promotion of interdenomina- 
tional comity, pastors of different denomi- 
nations exchanged pulpits all over Rhode 
Island, Oct. 18. 


First cHuRCH, Wichita, Kan., enrolls 
1219 in its Bible school. Pastor W. H. 
Rogers, at the initial service of his pas- 
torate, September 20, was greeted by an 
audience that filled both auditoriums. 


Pastor FRANK B. FAGENBURG, Spring- 
field, Mass., is preaching again some of his 
former sermons at the request of his people. 

(CHuRCH SCHOOL of First church, Shaw- 
nee, Okla., now numbers 1332. 

Pastor Roy E. Barnett of Martinsville, 
Ind., illustrates his rotospeed church bulle- 
tin with catchy cartoons and thumbnail 
sketches devised by himself. 

ENROLLMENT in the Bible school of the 
First church, Lima, Ohio, has almost 
reached the 900 mark. 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT has just come to 
Tue Baptist that Helen Churchill Morse, 
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daughter of Dr. and Mrs. A. H. C. Morse 
of the First church, Denver, Colo., was 
married to Mr. Frank Clark Wigginton on 
Nov. 5. 


SEND To Harry S. Myers, 276 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, or to any stereopticon 
depository for the new catalog of stereop- 
ticon lectures, moving pictures, curios, 
charts. 


REVIVAL MEETINGS OF UNUSUAL power 
were held at Big Darby church, O., by 
Evangelist Wm. Peiffer of Columbus. 


aa a a ie lel 


To Make Your Preaching 
More Effective 


DORAN’S 
MINISTER’S MANUAL 


Rev. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D.D. 
GIVES CONTINUITY AND DIRECTION TO 
THE MINISTER’S PREACHING PROGRAM. 


Sermons, illustrative material, Sunday school notes, 
for every Sunday of the year. Interleaved blank 
pages for the preacher’s use. A weekly calendar for 
announcements and engagements, 

FE: > 584 big pages. 52x8zinches. Net, $2.00 
The 


Master Life 
The Story of Jesus for Today 


W. P. LIVINGSTONE 


A vividly dramatic presentation of Jesus’ con- 
tacts and teachings. Unsurpassed in popular 


appeal. With map. Net, $2.50 
Paul of Tarsus 
T. R. GLOVER, D.D., LL.D. 

A real event in religious literature. No one 


ean afford to miss the remarkable chapters on 
“The Human Paul,” “The Love of Christ,’’ and 
“Consummation.” Net, $2.00 


The Mother of Jesus 


Her Problems and Her Glory 
Rev. Prof. A. T. ROBERTSON, D.D., LL.D. 


A revealing human interest story of Mary. <A rare 
picture of faith and fear, gladness and pain. 
Net, $1.00 


The Program of Jesus 
The Cole Lectures for 1925 


Bishop EDWIN DuB. MOUZON 


A Bishop of the Southern Methodist Church 
discusses the program of Jesus for human 
society and today. Net, $1.50 


To Christ Through Evolution 
Prof. LOUIS MATTHEWS SWEET, S.T.D., Ph.D. 


An outstanding book combining wide scientific 
knowledge with a thorough theological training. 
Net, $2.50 


Finding God in Books 
Rev. W. L. STIDGER, D.D. 


A remarkable presentation of the spiritual signifi- 
cance of fourteen volumes of current literature. 
Net, $1.75 


The Upper Road of Vision 
KATHRINE R. LOGAN 


A notable inspirational book, strong in appeal, 
and rich in literary quality. A rare gift book. 
Decorated jacket. Net, $1.35 


Evolution and Redemption 
Rev. JOHN GARDNER, D.D. 


With illuminating skill Dr. Gardner uses scientific 
thought in presenting spiritual truth. Net, $1.60 


Advent and Christmas 


Sermons 
Edited by FREDERICK J. NORTH 


Sermons on the Incarnation by illustrious preach- 
ers. Splendid devotional reading. Net, $1.50 


At Your Religious Book Store 
RORAN| GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
5244 Madison Avenue New York 


area aa a ae 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


(Continued from page 1204) 


Another students’ organization is an- 
nounced. This one the League of Evan- 
gelical Students, organized last April by 
representatives from five theological 
schools, including the Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. Its prospectus 
states that “The underlying causé 
which brought about the organization 
of this league is the existence through- 
out the church, including the student 
world, of two mutually exclusive con- 
ceptions of the nature of the Chris- 
tion religion. The one which is com- 
monly known as liberalism cuts the 
very heart out of Christianity, “and 
leaves only mere moralism.: The liberals 
within the church have led a large part 
of the church astray with their propa- 
ganda. Against the great apostasy within 
the church the league raises a voice of 


The Baptist 


Chicago, Ill., November 7, 1925 
Vol. VI No. 40 


Tux Baptist ig published every Saturday the 
Northern Baptist Ofivention at 2320 Indhines 
Avenue, Chicago, Yl. 


Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; church 
clubs equal to 10 per cent of church membership, 
$2.00; single copies, 10 cents. In foreign coun- 
tries, postage $1.04 extra; in Canada 52 cents. 
Change of address: Old and new addresses should 
be in our hands two weeks before a change goes 
into effect. Give key number as it appears on label. 
Remittances: Should be made payable to Tix 
Baptist. Acknowledgment is through change of 
date. If check on local bank its sent, add 
exchange. 


a clr notice will be sent previous to date to 
which subscription is paid. Subscriber should send 
in renewal promptly or, if paper is not desire 
send discontinuance order. 

Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 30 cents; 
full $125. No time or space eo 
I 


to accompany order. 
Correspondence should be addressed to THE Bap- 
tist, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


No manuscripts returned unless accompanied by 
full retura postage. 


Want Ads 


For Sale—About eighty copies of Baptist 
Hymnals, red cloth binding with responsive 
readings. Price forty cents f. 0. b. Leslie, 
Mich. C. A. Ehrhardt. 


For Sale—Ministerial energy. Purchaser 
can expect six things, leadership in wor- 
ship, evangelism, religious instruction, 
helpfulness, sociability, organization. Ne- 
gotiations solicited. Address—Ministers, 
Box 37 N. Rockland, Mass. 


Evangelist T. LeRoy Muir now in West. 
Hight years assisting pastors. Write 625 
N. Central Ave., Glendale, Cal. 


Splendid opportunities for service tor 
men interested in Christian Center work. 
Communicate with John M. Hestenes, 5650 
Highland St., Hammond, Ind. 


Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travelers. 
White House and Auditorium, 1912 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C, 


Near 
“q” 


For Your Revival Meetings this fall and 
winter secure the services of HVANGBEL- 
IST WM. BE. BRIERLEY. 
With or without singer! 
large! No church too small! 
union campaigns! 
North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


protest, courageously professing faith 
in the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God, the only rule of faith and practice.” 
The first annual conference of the league 
will be held Nov. 20-24, 1925, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in the main building of 
the theological school and Calvin col- 
lege at that place. 


The First church of Hollywood, Calif., 
had a unique rally day service this year. 
Two years ago they “equipped” Beryl 
Snell to go to Burma. Last year they 
did the same for the two “Skevington 
Girls,” daughters of the pastor, who are 
now in West China, but this year as 
there were no foreign missionaries to 
equip, and as nothing short of doing 
something for somebody would satisfy 
the missionary spirit of the people, it 


Why Do We Pray?; For What Do We Live? 


THE KEY TO FAITH 


by Michael Gershenson 
Translated from the Russtan by Herman Frank. 
Delves to the bottom to get at the imperishable sig- 
nificance of Old Testament religious conceptions. A 
brilliant and original book. Probable price, $1.50 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 


by William Pierson Merrill 


Doctor Merrill compares Liberal Christianity with 
two types at the opposite extremes of Christian faith, 
the Authoritarian and the Humanitarian. 

A book sure to be talked about. Price, $1.75 


SCIENCE AS REVELATION 
by John M. Watson 


“T am a business man, but science has been my hobby 
since boyhood. Well-grounded in orthodoxy in my 
youth, science has led the way for me to a newer, higher 
and holier religious faith which I wish to share with my 
readers.’’- Price, $2.25 


THE AIM OF JESUS CHRIST 
by William Forbes Cooley 


Reconstructs the objective of Jesus and focusses it, 
as a searchlight, on the problem ef civilization and the 
mission of the Church in this age. Price, $2.00 


The Modern Use of the Bible ty tarry zmerson Fa 


“Brother ministers and laymen, it is a good book. Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it.”—Dean 


Brown. 


RICHARD L. SWAIN’S BIG TEXT BOOK FOR ADUL 


WHAT AND WHY IS MAN? 


Contents: Who Made God?; How Did God Make the Human Body?; Is the Method of Human Prop 
Ideai?; How is the Soul Made?; Why Did God Make Man at All?; Why Were We Not Born in Heaven?; D 
Cause Earthquakes and Cyclones?; Where Did Sin Come From?; Did Man ‘‘Fall Upward'’?; Why Did — i 
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was decided to “equip” the dispens 
of the Los Angeles Baptist Chris 
center, with the result that the platf 
on rally day looked like a hospital, 
less than $500 worth of equipment 
ing provided, to the great delight of th. 
devoted physicians and dentists w 
freely give of their time and tale 
the work. The program was an e 
tion of the kind of work the Chr 
clinic is doing among the Mexicans 
other foreign speaking peoples of ¢ 
New Americans. Church and Su 
school again proved that it is f 
blessed to give than to receive. 


The new First church of Union ¢ 
Pa., Rev. Clifford S. Joshua, pastor 
one of the outstanding church build 
in Northwestern Pennsylvania. 
church recently experienced a re 
able work of grace under the lead 
of Rev. Margaret Joshua, wife of th 
pastor. The ordinance of baptism 
observed seven Sundays in success 
Sixty-six professed conversion and 1 
baptized. 


SHARING IN CREATION 
by W. Cosby Bell 


“Sharing in Creation” takes the stand that if 
tianity needs to make itself at home in the m 
world, the same people that tell us so should be ¥ 
to own up that the modern world needs even 
desperately to make itself at home in Christia 


THE MODERN READER’S BIE 
by Richard G. Moulton 


The price of this remarkable book of over 1,700 
containing the Bible complete, including 400 5 
analysis of the literary structure of each of its 66 
has now been reduced to: Cloth, $2.50; Leather (straiga | 
edges), $4.50. 


RELIGION AND MEDICINE IN | 
THE CHURCH 1 
by Edw. S. Cowles, M. D. 


Speaks out in meeting concerning the type of 
who is a throw-back to pre-scientific ages; rak 
that is being done in the name of psycho-ana 
and aft; condemns those who market Christian | 
without a license and with he label missing; 
clinics in every city in which doctor, surgeon, 
trist and clergyman would co-operate in trea’ 
of the ordinary cases. Price, 4 


ae, 


“No preacher or layman has any right to condemn it until he bas read every page of it—and when he i : 


that he will not want to condemn it.”"—The Pittsburgh Methodist. 


GRACE AND PERSONALITY . 
by John Oman 


“Grace is not a gift merely given, and works are not 
human resolves merely éarried through, for in a right 
relation of persons, especially father and child, the help 
of the one does not end where ‘the effort of the other 
begins.”’ . 

There’s a whole theology in that sentence which is 
worked out most inspiringly in detail in these three 
hundred odd pages. Price, $2.50 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 
by Rabbi Joseph Klausner 


By a learned rabbi and an experienced historian, 2 
resident of Jerusalem. All the light which the Jewish 
race has to throw on the historic Jesus, and his historic 
environment, is brought to a focus here and compared 
with all that the Christian scholarship of twenty cen- 


turies has to say of him, for Klausner has read and 


studied this Christian literature thoroughly. 


Price, $4.50 


CARDINAL IDEAS OF ISAIAH 
by Charles E. Jefferson 


Dr. Jefferson’s newest work. “A study of human 
nature’”’ (in the person of Isaiah) and of national human 
nature (in the State of Judah) in Dr. Jefferson’s best 
style. Price, $1.75 


At your book store or from * 
New York Chicago Boston THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Atlanta Dallas San Francit 


REALITY IN WORSHIP 
by Willard L. Sperry 


If every congregation in the land should ? ircl 
copies of this book and have ten families in the 
read each cop. , everybody would notice a subtle 
in the atmosphere of the Sunday morning - y 


RUTH TALKS IT OVER 


by Junius Vincent 


The gist of a long series of conversations betw 
sympathetic member of the elder generatio 0 
dently belongs to the teaching profession, @ a 
representative of the present generation of co! 
dergraduate young women. 

The things that you want to say to that yo 
of the family and can't—say them to her by 
of this book. Probable pric 


THE MAN FROM AN 
JUNGLE 
by W.C. Wilcox 


“As thrilling and far more illuminating and 
than most ‘best sellers’.”” —Pittsburgh Christian - 
cate. Price 


ember 7, 1925 


eace commissions of the churches 
an plans last spring to hold in Wash- 
en, D. C., December 1, 2 and 3, a 
onal study conference on_ the 
rches and world peace. Questions 
inent to the peace of the world will 
frankly discussed. The plans pro- 


essenger’s Scripture 


TEXT CALENDAR 
Y and new line of — 


| SACRED WALL 


Make Money for Your Churc! 
Y live organizationin yourChurchcanquickly 

easily raise from $50 to $500 selling Messen- 
ir’s 1926 Scripture Text Calendars and Sacred 
all Mottos. Churches the country over have 
t years been writing pledgesand raising funds 
j- various uses by selling the beautiful Text 
lendars. Now we have added an entirely new 
e of 29 handsome Art Velvet Sacred Wall 
ottos which readily sell in virtually every 
iristian Home. 
Pians Endorsed By Ministers 
‘Inisters, church societies and classes everywhere en- 
sseand praiseour successful plans asdignifiedmethods 
\raising money for the Church. 
rite your own publishing house today for 
ans and prices on Messenger’s 1926 Scripture Text 
lendars and Sacred Wall Mottos. E 
| MESSENGER PUBLISHING CO. 

32-44 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Pi, WINSTON- INTERNATIONAL 


BLACK FACE TYPE 
BIBLES 


The Only Self-Pronouncing Black 
Face Type Bibles Published 
Best for Young and Old—Home and 
School—Teachers and Students 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Pubdtishers 
American Bible Headquarters 
120 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
s Vara eter available. New 

course, ‘‘JESUS’ 
LIVING.”’ Modern Bible study 
broadens vision—deepens wisdom. 
Begin now. eo ae a literature 
free. ALL COURSES, 75c each. 
5 or more to one address 60c each. 
he American Institute of Sacred Literature 
be Gniversity of Chicago Dept. 372 , Chicago, Ill. 


#} Any church, school or class can 
“Sai publish a parish paper by using our 
Yi] co-operative plan. A parish paper 
"| fills empty pews, keeps community 
| informed, speeds up church work, 
| Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
i church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WHY. 

1¥ Co. Cincinnati, Q® 

Van Duzen Bells 

Sormerly Van Duzen & Tift |, 

Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 

Bells made of Copper Tis, 

Famous for full rich tones, vol- 

ume and durability. 

The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 

Buckeye Bell Foundry 

4 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


vide for three days’ intensive study of 
these questions by outstanding leaders 
and thinkers. A comprehensive syllabus 
of topics, problems and suggestions has 
been prepared by three strong commis- 
sions, each dealing with one of the three 
purposes of the conference, namely: to 
study what are the Christian ideals and 
attitude; to study what the churches 
ought to do; to plan a nation-wide cam- 
paign of education through the churches. 


The Paul Montgomery evangelistic 
party of 614 South Fifth street, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has just closed a sixteen 
months campaign under the direct su- 
pervision of an evangelistic committee 
of Baptist laymen of Kentucky. Among 
other things there have been 1854 addi- 
tions to the churches where the meet- 
ings have been held, or an average of 
81 additions to the church in each meet- 
ings. A large tent, seating 1200 people 
was used in the summer time and the 
church houses in the winter. 


The Hon. Arthur L. Bates, elected this 
year president of the Pennsylvania Bap- 
tist General Convention, served six terms 
in the United States congress, and wrote 
the workmen’s compensation act. He 
has an extensive law practice, especially 
in the higher courts, also large business 
and community connections. He has 
been a Baptist all his life and teaches a 
fine young men’s class. His father, the 
late Dr. S. P. Bates, was state historian 
and wrote the record of Pennsylvania’s 
part in the civil war. Mrs. Bates is a 
daughter of the late General Rusling, a 
distinguished soldier, who, as a young 
lieutenant, was present when President 
Lincoln made his memorable statement 
about his prayers before the battle of 
Gettysburg. 


Barnstable association in Massachu- 
setts held its 94th meeting at Brewster. 
The meeting was remarkable for its fine 
spirit and was regarded by those familiar 
with its history as the best ever held. A 
program of unusually high ability and 
of sustained interest included addresses 
by Dr. Hugh Heath, Mr. Russell J. Blair, 
Frederic T. Bailey, Miss Olive Evelyn 
Jones, Miss Gertrude Bartley, Rev. 
Edwin S. Dolan, Dr. York A. King and 
others. 

Men of the Kent-Muskegon associa- 
tion in Michigan held the latest of five 
successive quarterly meetings Oct. 16 at 
First church, Muskegon. Beginning 
with an attendance of fifty at the first 
meeting, the number has grown to 150. 
At this meeting 45 men from Grand Rap- 
ids had driven 45 miles through mise- 
rable weather to attend. Rev. James 
McGee, D.D., of Flint, gave the prin- 
cipal address, emphasizing a warning 
against greed, superstition and religious 
bigotry. 

Recent gifts announced at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago include one of $215,000 
from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who 
has pledged that amount for researches 
to be made under Professor James H. 
Breasted, director of the Oriental Insti- 


tute of the university, among the ruins 


of Megiddo, the ancient Armageddon. 


.his countrymen. 
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Editor’s Notes on the Lesson 
for Nov. 15 


PAUL’S ARREST AT JERUSALEM 
Lesson Text, Acts 21:27-39. Golden Text, l. 


; Oct. 4:16 
This lesson contains the story of the 
irrepressible conflict which has ever 


gone on between the conservative and 
the liberal, between the reactionary and 
the progressive, between the old and the 
new. The present conflict which we see 
in politics and in religion is occasioned 
by the same struggle between the static 
and the fluid which broke out in the tem- 
ple that day when Paul was mobbed by 
There are certain 
marks of the conflict in the temple which 
bear a striking resemblance to the battle 
raging today. 
Marks of a Mob 


Disregard for the truth is one of the 
outstanding marks of the men who op- 
posed Paul and sought to stop his min- 
istry. Not one of the things they ac- 
cused him of was true. They claimed 
that the teaching of Paul was destructive 
of their Bible, disintegrating to their 
unity as a people and dishonoring to the 
sacred temple. They also charged him 
with a glaring irreverence in bringing 
Gentiles into the sacred precincts of the 
temple. All of these accusations were 
false and yet there was a basis of reason 
for the accusations. Paul did teach grace 
instead of law, Christ and not Moses, 
and the new covenant as against the old 
covenant. He also stood for the fact 
that God is no respecter of pérsons as 
against the Jewish idea that Israel was 
God’s favorite. He was seen on the 
streets of Jerusalem in company with 
Trophimus, a Gentile. But these things 
were garbled until the truth was lost. 
Belligerency was another mark by which 
the foes of Paul might be recognized. 
Reason and counsel, tolerance and fair 
play, were out of the question when the 
mob spirit dominated the men who 
sought to destroy Paul as an arch here- 
tic. Then the opposition was also 
marked by the attempt to get together a 
multitude of unthinking people on an ap- 
peal to prejudice without giving the ac- 
cused a chance to be tried in an un- 
prejudiced court. 

Marks of a Man 

In the midst of all this uproar and 
throughout all the excitement and mob 
violence Paul is the one sane and fear- 
less man. He never invoked the arm of 
the Roman law to protect him. He 
stood on his own feet ready to give an 
account of himself and his faith to his 
accusers if they would only give him 
a fair chance. If Rome intervened it 
was on the initiative of the Captain who 
saw that Paul would be killed without 
his intereference. But Paul himself 
never attempted to coerce anybody who 
did not think as he did or to persecute 
his opponents. None of the marks of 
his accusers was upon him. On the con- 
trary he was meticulous about the truth; 
he was militant but never belligerent; 
and when he gathered people together it 
was only for fellowship in love and 
service. 


Station WCOY 


“This is station WCOY, broadcasting from the office of 
THE BAPTIST at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“Deacon Elijah Squirk will speak to us tonight.” 


“Goodevenin’ friends. Jest want to tell you about the 
latest wrinkle in the Swank Creek church. Y’know, the 
itch broke out in our school, an’ sech a scratchin’ ain’t 
been seen in our parts fer a coon’s age. So we closed 
school, and church two Sundays, so as to get everybody 
fumigated. Our pastor went to the county seat to visit 
the church there an’ get some pinters. B’lieve me he got 
one. He says it wuz this a-way: when the town preacher 
wuz ready to say his piece why he stops, and says, ‘Now 
we will have our four-minute speaker.’ ‘For what?’ says 
our pastor to himself. Then it ’pears that a strip of a 
girl about eighteen comes up on the pulpit. She was 
mighty pretty an’ sweet an’ she says, ‘I’m to tell you 
about Mr. George M. Palmer—‘A Big Man with a Big 
Heart.’ It was a peppy story of this man as it appeared 
in THE BAPTIST on Sept. 5. It was boiled down like 
country preserves. But the pastor said this little miss 
sure paid tributes to Mrs. Palmer, too. We all seen it in 
the paper but this girl added the dew of mornin’ to it. 
Them town folks just beamed. This little lady spoke jest 
four minutes. And she shore woke ’em up. Then the 
town pastor lights in and gives ’em a hot sermon on their 
duties to the young. He tells Elder Van Squeak that he 
has someone take four minutes every Sunday mornin’ to 
‘review some article that’s been recently in THE 
BAPTIST. Told him his people enjoyed it and it got 
these storizs across and opened the way fer him to wallop 
home some truths in a better way. It was contagious. 
Our pastor gets a big idee. 


“He calls us deacons together and says he’d like to 
have some four-minute speakers, too. Obe an’ me wuz 
perfectly willing’, an’ Simon wuz too, in a way. But he 
says he ain’t strong for women speakin’ in the pulpit. 
Says it ain’t scriptural. Didn’t Paul say fer the femaies 
to keep mum and let their hair grow long fer their glory. 
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increase), 


Sweet and precious are the me hories 
evoked by the rich mellow tones Of 


Deagan Tower Chim 


Surring the innermost depths 
emotions these Golden Voic 
exert a powerful influenc 
throughout the community, t 


them, indeed, the memorial s mal. 


Deagan Tower Chimes are played by the 
electric keyboard. Standard sets $6,000 


charge, 
are included. 


belfry pro- 
vides for nk es. We 


HALL-MACK CO. 


At the Conference on China which 
was held October 2 and 3, the following 
Statistics of enrollment for the various 
colleges and Universities in China for 
this fall term were given as follows: 
Yenchiang university—550 (both men’s 
and women’s colleges full to capacity); 
Shantung university—380 (an increase 
of 90); University of Nanking—highest 
enrolment to date; Fukion university— 
128 (about 75 of normal); Hangchow 
college—capacity enrolment; Boone uni- 
versity—capacity enrolment; St. John’s 
university—200 (about 50% of normal); 
West China university—200 (probably an 
Subsequent information that 
has come to hand indicates that the en- 
rolment at Shanghai Baptist college is 
probably normal and that Canton Chris- 
tian college is about 80% of normal. 
figures have been received from Ginling 
college since opening, but indications 
were that the attendance would be nor- 


pages in all, Free to any 


6 complete services, 96 
Pastor, Supt., or Committee. 


A Pageant Service and a Tableaux Service 
Send postal. 


Our New Catalogue describing Helpers, 
Plays, Cantatas, Song-Stories, Specials, 
Novelties, etc., free to all who ask for it. 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. 


NATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 
Western Agents. 


218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Mlinolis 


‘Jest imagine a bobbed haired woman a-talkin’ to us men,’ 
says Simon. This took the elder down a peg, but Obe 
an’ me says to use discretion an’ go ahead an’ try it out. 

“Next Sunday cur pastor announces that in a week we 
will have our first four-minute speaker. Oh boy, that 
made a stir. What, an’ who, and which, an’ why? Ain't 
it funny how curious people is? 

“The day comes on an’ tho it was a-drizzlin’ rain, every- 
body as could be out wuz there. The pastor had made a 
wise choicz: Hiram Plunkett, the church wit. Hiram 
moseys up to the platform, and stands there a-grinnin’, 
He says, ‘My subject is Brougher.’ Then he grins. Then 
he tells us in his cheerful way about that Temple church 
in Los Angeles that’s a-lendin’ its pastor fer six months, 
Hiram wuz out that-a-way oncet an’ heerd Brougher, 
Says he had to stand in line two hours t’get in an’ then 
sit in the top gallery at that. Then Hiram asked us what 
we’d be willin’ to sacrifice fer God as a church? It wuz 
short an’ snappy an’ all sed natural like. Hiram is like 
Brougher in this, he keeps folks a-grinnin’ while he talks 
to ’em. 

“Then I thought I’d bust when the pastor says that — 
every Sunday mornin’ fer awhile, we’d have someone give 
us a talk about some article in THE BAPTIST. Simon 
Flint rolls up his eyes like a dyin’ calf and lets out a 
mournful sigh an’ puts his hand over his face in a pious 
way as though prayin’. But we knew he’d stand hitched. 
But before the sermon was over I see that my turn was 
a-comin. But I says to myself, ‘What kind of a deacon 
is a feller anyway who couldn’t talk four minutes fer his 
Master when he’d talk his head off fer some guy as was 
a-runnin’ fer office on his political party’s ticket? Im 
ready to take my medicine an do my best,’ I says.” 

“The office boy says that a wise pastor can use the 
paper and get fifty four-minute. speeches across in his 
morning services during a single year, if he wants to. 

“WCOY now signs off. If you have four-minute speak- 
ers in your church, will you not write and tell us how it 
works? Thank you. Goodnight.” 
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A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Celestial Song 


A Christmas service 
of unusual attractive- 
ness for Sunday 
Schools. The songs are 
varied in style, and 
may be used as solos, 
duets,and chorus sing- 
ing bythe entireschool. 
The music is charm- 
ing, without being dif- 
ficult. The responsive 
readings, recitations 
and exercises offer ma- 
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HORIZONTAL 

=tles 

he son of Zebedee 

=usband of the Virgin Mary 
=n of Eliphaz (Gen. 36:12) 

~ ped for baking 

hat Jesus turned water into 
‘hat we breathe 

+> tear 

*> spoil the appearance of 
amely (Latin abbr.) 

xpiates (second person singular) 
ward 

ome of the children of God 
=n island in the Mediterranean 
—ithin 

ad (Latin) 

/ rope for hanging 

/ mountain range facing Jericho (Num. 
$12) 

side 

ving forever 

srform 

—m of Hezron (Ruth 4:19) 
prophet who joined David (I Chr. 29:29) 
joved swiftly 

> prophet originally a shepherd 

= .ssolve 

ne sister of Moses 

'priest who married. a Gentile wife (Ezra 
(322) 


VERTICAL 


beginner in religious work 
—2w Testament spelling of an Old Testa- 


ipistle (abbr.) 

| plain famous for its roses 

le twelfth stene in the high priest’s 
@astplate (Hx, 28:20) 

exist 

Suth of an animal 

ee eement of the Israelites (Num. 
Roman legislative body 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


OF average difficulty is this thirteen-square puzzle, with no words longer 
than seven spaces and only a few two-letter words to balance the bla*k squares. 
It can be easily solved, even without a reference book, and with a Bible handy 
it should be finished in fifteen minntes 9° lass 
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How to Soive a Cross Word Puzzie (30) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. The first letter of each word is 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


11—The only child of Ahaziah not murdered 


by Athaliah 
13—One of the Nethinim (Ezra 2:44) 
18—Inside 
21-—-The people of Avva (II Kings 17-31) 
22—-Doctrine 
23—The queen who visited Solomon 
24—-Entire 
30—King of Tyre 
31—A Mizraite people (Gen. 10:13) 


32—Belonging to a son of Jahdai (I Chr, 2:47) 


33—Brother of Simon Peter 

34—One of the cities of Zebulun (Josh. 19:15) 
35—A division of the year 

38—Egyptian diety 

41—Greater quantity 

43—Surcease 

45—Family returned from exile (Neh. 7:47) 
46—To spoil 

48—Preposition of place 

50—Behold! 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (80) 
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When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 


Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev, P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
papal he 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ity. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D.. Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication 3o- 


ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


‘“‘Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


Insurance At Cost 


SAVE 10% TO 30% 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE: 
Fire and Theft 


LIGHTNING 

Public Liability 
TORNADO Property Damage 
WINDSTORM Collision 


No assessments; easy payments. Same man- 
agement (over 25 years) as the National 
Mutual Church Insurance Company. Address: 


Mutual Insurance Corporation 
Henry P. Magill, Manager. 
108 South LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


“Pews, altars and puipits 
from the largest exclusive 
_ church furniture factory. 
Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


ey 


CHURCH FURNITURI 


Everything for Church and Sunday School ja 


use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
J 1117 South 4thSt., Greenville, Illinois 


’ 
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Our Schools and Colleges 


In Rumania sheer brutality towards 
Baptists has well-nigh disappeared, but 
the rooted hostility of the priests and 
the secular authorities remains. They 
have no grasp of the idea of religious 
freedom. Verbal homage is paid to it 
in the terms of the Rumanian constitu- 
tion, but it receives no effective expres- 
sion in any parliamentary statute. In- 
deed, the law, so far as it affects Baptists, 
consists mainly of decrees of the cultus 
ministry and edicts of military com- 
mandants. The general attitude was 


Denison University 


For Men and Women 


Nearly a century ago far-sighted men of 
faith laid the foundations of Denison. The 
outstanding purpose then was to furnish a 
thorough college course under distinctively 
Christian auspices. That purpose marks the 
character of this Christian college today. 


Leaders for Tomorrow 


have all the advantages of preparatory work 
in Doane Academy, complete musical train- 
ing in the conservatory and a comprehen- 
sive college curriculum. Well regulated 
student activities. Moderate expenses, 
Wholesome campus life. F 


For information address 


Secretary Clarence M. Eddy 


Granville, Ohio. 


Cook Academy 


Fifty-first year. Prepares boys for college or 
business careers. Graduates are successful in 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake region with 
splendid health record. All body-building ath- 
letics. Swimming pool. Christian influence and 
training. Music advantages. For catalog address 


The Principal, Box B, Montour Falls, New York. 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years Col- 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home 
Economics. Outdoor sports. 10 Buildings. 
New $40,000 library, Campus 25 acres. 73rd 
year. Second Semester opens January 26, 
1926. For catalog. address 
Wm. P. McKee, A.M., B.D., Dean 
Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Il. 


BETHEL INSTITUTE 
Courses: Academic, College and Seminary Pre- 
paratory, Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 
Bible and Missionary ‘Training, Theological. 
Strong missionary spirit. Safe environment. 
Well equipped Christian faculty. Fall term 
begins in Academy, September 16; in Seminary, 
September 23. For catalog write 
G. ARVID HAGSTROM, President, 

Bethel Institute, St. Paul, Minn. 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1812-1814 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuition and room rent free. Write Harry Watson Barras, D.D., if financial aid is 
needed. High Educational standards. Strong and scholarly faculty. 

Four Schools: SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY; SCHOOL OF MISSIONS; SCHOOL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 

For new bulletin write, Charles T. Ball, President. 
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fairly represented by an ecclesiastic who October 3, under the direction of 
at the recent Stockholm conference Floy Barkman, special worker 
stated his opinion that religious freedom United States service men. The 
is no general right but merely a privilege gram included music by the army 
conferred under special conditions. navy academy band. Mr. Barkms 
supported cooperatively by the 

Mission Society and the Southern 
tist Convention, pioneer agencies 
needful ministry to the thousand 
service men on the Pacific Coast. 


A most important step lately taken in 
Russia has been the organization of the 
Ukrainian Baptist Union. This step was 
rendered necessary by the importance of 
the Ukraine as a constituent of the 
U. S. S. R. Though Ukrainians are 


essentially Russianin earicr centuries | OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 
guage differs in some degree, and the (Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kal 4 


Ukraine as a constituent of the U.S.S.R. ° 
has a larger measure of independence Member of North Central Assam 


than any other state. It is in order more College of Arts and Scie 
effectively to do their work that the Conservatory of Music 
Ukrainian-speaking Baptists have de- Tuition a year $100.00 
cided to give to their association the Offers Degree of A. B., Sc. B., Mus. B. 
status of a ase? This represents no Beautiful campus, modern stone build 
schism; the decision was reached in full emi ‘eetnbute ie hail, ne 
4 : : , 8 Z poo! 

understanding with the representatives Dre-profonsionall “courses! Ohana 
of the all-Russian union. Henceforth engineering, journalism, business, 
the Ukraine will bear full financial re- bee Laer ministry. 

aie a5 Ngee © “4 pec attention to training Ch 
sponsibility for the work within its bor workers, high school teachers, ease 
ders, but a substantial part of its income economics, physical education. 3 
will be made over to the Baptist union - For bulletins and other information address 
of the U. S. S. R. to assist the denomi- President Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D, Box 


iz BB, Otta ni x Kansas, 
nation throughout the whole land. ithe crests 08 <a 
The new school buildings in Saltillo, ; 
Mexico, are now completed, and have ; 
been in use from the beginning of Sep- C 
tember. There are three buildings, an Carleton olleg a 
administration building in the center, Donald John Cowling, D.D.; — 


and on either side the Boys’ Preparatory ; 
FFERS exceptional training in m 


School and the Theological Seminary, the sciences, forensics, pedgogics, D 
having accommodations for about 200 cal education, and art, au 
boarding pupils in all. These buildings Its faculty carries on the noble traditions 
eusted f rages ‘vere of its founders. 
are sl uate on a tarm o acres jus Its student body lives the democracy 
outside the city. Much of the food for the Middle West. i 
the table will be produced on the farm bie alumni excel in the professions and im 
together with the appetite to consume it. Bete giltck nh | 
Address: Willard W. Bartlett istant to 
A welcome home to the men of the ; ot 
: : : the President, Carleton College, 
Pacific Fleet was given at the social hall Northfield, Minnesota 


of the First Baptist church of San Diego, 


i 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free, S 
Scholarships Available for Approved Studenta ot) 
Seminary Within Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia. ; 
Seminary’s Relations to University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer of the follow- 
ing courses: 
I.—Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors. Seminary. Degree of B.D. or Diplor 
Il.—Course with special emphasis on Religious Education. Seminary and Unive q 
Degrees of B.D. or A.M. ‘e 
Wl.—Training for Advanced Scholarship. Graduate Course. Seminary and University. 
Degrees of Th.M. or Ph.D. 3 
Address, MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., President, 


Chester, Pa. pL 
I ——— 


aa 


SIOUX FALLS COLLEG 


Is Trying to Build Christian Leaders * 
All Phases of the World’s Work: 
The home, the school-room, the munis 
the business world, engineering, law, 
cine, government and missions. 
“To educate a man in mind but not 
morals is to educate a menace to socié’ 
—Roosevel 

Pres. Fred G. Boughton, Sioux Falls, 


November 14, 1925 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Another Union has come into being— 
that of German-speaking Switzerland. 
The churches in that region have until 
recently been regarded merely as mem- 
bers of the German Bund; but a few 
months ago they formed a union of their 
own, with the Rev. G. Fehr, of Zurich, 
as president. The Swiss Baptists, whilst 
cherishing fraternal relations with their 
comrades of the Reich, are intensely 
anxious to take a larger part in the 
evangelization of their own land. They 
recall with pride the Anabaptist leaders 
of the Reformation period—men who, al- 
though not directly the ancestors of the 
modern Baptist movement, did in a very 
large degree represent tne same ideas. 


Rev. and Mrs. Fred J. Peters have 
sailed from New York for Nicaragua, 
where they expect to labor until about 
June 1, 1926. There will not be the same 
opportunity for an intensive evangelistic 
campaign as in Porto Rico and Cuba, but 
they will bring spiritual reinforcement to 
the Nicaraguan workers and be kept 
busy in general missionary service. . 


News from all parts of the territory of 
the Northern Baptist Convention indi- 
cate that the people are rallying to the 
missionary call in increased giving. It is 
evident that they do not intend that any 
of the foreign stations shall be given up. 
Not only are they contributing to the 
Lone Star fund, but the tide of regular 
civing for the unified budget is steadily 
rising. August receipts this year were 
15 per cent larger than last year. 


Joseph Fort Newton, pastor of the 
Universalist Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity in New York, has been called to 
the rectorship of the Memorial church 
of St. Paul (Episcopal) in Philadelphia, 
and will be ordained to the priesthood 
after one year of service as_ special 
preacher. Doctor Newton, who is widely 
known as a preacher and writer of 
charming style and spirit, possesses also 
an unusual power of adaptation in ec- 
clesiastical relations. He began his min- 
isterial career as a student at the South- 
ern Baptist Seminary, coming from a 
Baptist church in West Kentucky. In- 
fluenced by Renan’s Life of Jesus, he 
developed liberal tendencies and left the 
Baptist denomination to become a fol- 
lower of David Swing, a noted liberal 
preacher in Chicago in the 90’s, whose 
biography he wrote. He succeeded R. J. 
Campbell in the pulpit made famous by 
Dr. Joseph Parker at the City Temple in 
London, coming thence to New York. 

When the Shanghai tragedy occurred 
a group of five men, representing differ- 
ent British missionary societies, wrote at 
once to The London Times. The letter 
was put in the leading position on the 
page opposite the leading articles and 
made three points: 

(a) That however much people in 
England might dislike some of the ways 


in which Chinese nationalism was being 
expressed, this nationalism was at the 
bottom a perfectly legitimate and laud- 
able sentiment which had the sympathy 
of the English people. 


(b) That Chinese interests must be 
regarded as of paramount importance 
and that the English people must not 
look simply at what would be the best 
thing for their own country. 


(c) The attention of the Chinese Stu- 
dent friends of the signatories was called 
to the fact that the maintenance of order 
was vital and that in so far as their in- 
fluence could be thrown on the side of 
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the maintenance of order, they wou 
assisting in what must at best be a 
difficult situation. 


Wieboldt Hall, the new mode 
guage building at the University of 
cago, for which $500,000 was r 
given by Henry Wieboldt, will be 
ed this fall between Harper M 
Library and the classics building, { 
helping to complete the “Harper gro; 
of buildings facing the Midway and 
tending from Ellis Avenue on the 
to University Avenue on the east. 


The Protestant committee on coo 
tion of evangelical denominati 
Latin America has arranged f 
translation and publication of D 
dick’s book, “The Meaning of Fai 
the Jorro publishing house in 
with a view to its general circulati 
Spanish speaking countries. The 
is published and its circulation 
pushed purely as a business enterp 


Baptists in Canada in their recent ¢ 
vention had a session that would 
made that of the Northern Baptist 
vention at Seattle resemble a love 
according to the reports in the To 
Daily Star. It would seem from t 
report that the group led by Rey. 
Shields attacked Prof. L. H. Mar 
newly appointed to the chair of the 
in McMaster university, allegin 
he is a modernist and demanding 
removal. The debate was app 
without mercy on both sides and ¢ 
ed the whole range of the curre 
troversy among the Baptists of 
It continued from noon till nearly 
night. When the vote was taken, 
university and Professor Marshall we) 
sustained by about three to one. 
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‘oncrete forms, bricks and terra cotta 
*k are rapidly taking shape, for the 
7, Baptist hospital in the twin cities 
is shown in the accompanying pic- 

In fact even this picture is now 
for the new structure is now com- 
te in all its frame work. Concrete 
jall the floors and towers has been 
ired and the brickwork is rapidly 
ing form. The fire at Merriam Park 
ipital, one of the smaller edifices 


we 
: 


ucture, rendered that building un- 
ible and has increased the need for 
npleting the modern edifice at as 
ily a date as possible. Under this 
id the building is receiving more than 
# usual attention from the contractors 
l builders. Building on the site was 
irted July lst and the structure will 
‘completed June 1, 1926. 


“he Woman’s Baptist Mission Society 
[Illinois held its sessions during the 
ite convention at Benton closed Tues- 
* evening, Oct. 20, with a splendid 
uquet. The meetings were well at- 
eded and reports of committees and 
‘cers showed this to be the best year 
its history. Eleven new circles have 
sn formed in the state this year, and 
| “standard of efficiency” shows all 
fociations to have taken forward steps, 
Quin placing Illinois in the honor list. 
ficers for the new year are as fol- 
ws: President, Mrs. W. P. Topping, 
cago; First Vice President, Mrs. 
-M. Potter, Alton; Second Vice Presi- 
at, Mrs. Ernest Ridgeway, - Chicago; 
cording Secretary, Mrs. Guy Rey- 
lds, Chicago; Treasurer, Mrs. Frank 
Reh, Decatur. Miss Mary Jesse of 


> meetings. Several interesting pa- 
vants were given under the direction of 
2 women, and between sessions, con- 
rences for workers were held and 
sidy classes of the new missionary 
boks. The women were greatly pleased 
th the unified convention program and 
blieve such an arrangement will be an 
avantage to all. 


Appointments to assistant professor- 
Sips at the University of Chicago have 
ten made as follows: Dr. Nathaniel 
Feitman in physiology, Fred B. Plum- 
mr in geology, Helen Rankin Jeter in 
scial service administration, and Doug- 
i Waples in education. Dr. Charles 
filip Miller has been made an assistant 
ofessor in medicine on the Douglas 
uith Foundation to do research work 
aroad. Appointments to  instructor- 
sips include the following: Alice Hall 
Ernsworth in astronomy, Theodore 
Hppanyi in physiology, Helen Lowes 
i physical education, Mary S. Shepherd 
pathology, Beulah Morgan Smith and 
‘ae Horton Langdon in institution eco- 
Tmics. Among the promotions are 
tose of Joseph M. Artman to a pro- 
‘ssorship in the divinity school; Archi- 
tld G. Baker to an associate professor- 
Sip in the same school; and Fay-Cooper 
le to an associate professorship in an- 
The following have been 
ide assistant professors: Evelyn May 
jbright in English, Arthur Lawton 


Beeley in social service administration, 
Paul R. Cannon in pathology, and Sid- 
ney K. Schiff in law. A recent appoint- 
ment also is that of Anna D. Wolf to 
be superintendent of nurses in the Albert 
Merritt Billings hospital from January 
1, 1926. 


Church federation in Chicago has been 
in Operation seven years with growing 
support and an increasing magnitude 
and complexity of activities. Amongst 
its activities are those carried on by its 
several commissions on public institu- 
tions, social and civic relations, church 
and industry, comity, evangelism, inter- 
racial relations, political action, religious 
education, world friendship and others. 
It requires an annual budget of more 
than $7,000. 


Pastoral changes reported from Great 
Britain include the resignation of Rev. 
Samuel Lyne at Newton Abbott church, 
Devon, after forty years of service. Rev. 
W. Cleland goes to Ilfracomb; Rev. A. 
Glen Smith to counterslip, Bristol; Rev. 
Milton A. Blacaby to Willingham, 
Cambridgeshire; Rev. S. H. Wing to 
Basingstoke. Rev. F. T. Passmore re- 
tires to Elm View, Salford, near Bris- 
tol. Rev. A. Douglas Brown has be- 
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gun his nineteenth year at Ramsden, 
Balham. Rev. J. W. Townsend was re- 
cognized at Central church, Beverly 
Road, Hull, and Rev. Howard Pratt at 
Leeds. 


The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America urges all Chris- 
tian people to join in creating a public 
opinion which will stand unequivocally 
for thte abolition of extra-territoriality, 
will favor the restoration of tariff 
autonomy ‘to China, and will invite the 
Chinese government and people to co- 
operate in working out as promptly as 
possible practicable programs for its 
termination and other needed changes. 
It says, “We believe that our govern- 
ment should act in concert with the 
other nations, and use its full influence 
to that end; if, however, international 
agreement should prove impossible, we 
urge our government to act independent- 
ly in assuring full justice between the 
United States and China.” 

“The United States Government is 
expending at the present time less than 
$1,000,000 a year in. subsidies to the 
States for the promotion of a health 
program for mothers and babies. Great 
Britain is expending nearly five times 


Would you save a life 


if you could? 


OULD you reach out and snatch a child 


from under the rushing wheels of a motor 
car? Of course you would—and you can help 
save a life in a simpler, easier way than that. 


Tuberculosis is a constant threat to you and 
your children. It takes an annual toll of thou- 
sands of lives. Yet other thousands of lives are 
saved every year by the organized warfare 
against tuberculosis carried on by the tubercu- 
losis crusade. That organized fight against the 
dread disease has cut the tubercu- 
losis death rate in half. Itis financed 


by the sale of Christmas Seals. 


You caz help to save a life. Buy 


Christmas Seals. 

many as you can. 
Christmas Seals 
save thousands of 
lives every year. 
Your help is need- 
ed. Buy Christ- 


mas Seals. 


Buy as 


‘Merry Christmas 
and Good Health 


Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
with this 
Christmas Seal 


Aus 
vanities 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Se 
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the morning address. 
church presented Mrs. 


that amount in ‘grants in aid’ to local 
communities for maternity and _ child 
health, enabling the ‘health visitors’ to 
reach an estimated 89 per cent of the 
children born in a year in England and 


Wales. 


If the response which college students 
are making to the information literature 
sent out by the executive commtitee of 
the interdenominational student con- 
ference offers any criterion of actual 
interest in it, it is very evident that this 
gathering will be one of the most suc- 
cessful conferences yet held by youth 
anywhere in this country. In the present 
stage of development it appears that 
the youth of the colleges are unusually 
interested in the problem of whether 
they willl be able now and in the future 
to wor keffectively through the church 
in achieving a _ better social order. 
Small groups have already been formed 
on a greta number of campuses through- 
out the country, whose main purpose is 
to discuss the problems which will 
bring this Conference together. 


On Sunday, Oct. 18, Rev. John Alex- 
ander Ford, M. A., pastor of the First 
Baptist church of Cashmere, Washing- 
ton, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his entrance into the ministry and 
the fortieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. The church, realizing the unusual 
character of «his occasion, honored the 
pastor with special services. Dr. A. H. 
Bailey of Spokane was invited to deliver 


The ladies of the 
Ford and Mrs. 


REV. JOHN ALEXANDER FORD 


THE BAPTIS} 


- 


Bailey with choice bouquets of cy 
flowers and the church and townspeoplk; 
turned out in large numbers for aj 
services. The ladies served dinner t¢ 
the church and congregation at 5:0( 
o’clock, in the basement of the church 
Pastor Ford spent the evening hour re. 
counting most interesting incidents con. 
netced with this long period of service 
He has. served some of the larges| 
churches in the east with great accept. 
ance and success. 


Cheltenham, England, has just elected 
W. M. J. Dicks for a third term @s| 
major. John Lewis, another Baptist is) 
mayor of Swansea, and Henry Folland, 
Baptist and steel magnate, is the new 
president of Swansea University Col! 
lege. f 


Rev. and Mrs. John Howard, American 
Baptist missionaries at Contai, Bengal 
tell of an unusual experience on the fourth 
of July. They say: “In the evening the: 
great Indian hero, Gandhi, arrived in 
Kharagpur on the Bombay Mail. We 
went down to see him. There were 
floating banners and autos ready” to take 
him to his speaking place in an oper 
meadow. Thousands gave. him welcome 
as he came from the train. He wore z 
simple white cloth and was barefooted 
with his head uncdvered. Intense, al 
most painful silence prevailed; no beat: 
ing of drums or any shouting was per 
mitted. Caught in the enthusiasm, we 
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THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION OF THE 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Contributions to Unified Budget, May to September inclusive 


1 2 3 4 
Rank States Amount due Amount paid Amount unpaid 
: Quotas Sept. 31 Sept. 31 Sept. 31*** 
i: Utah RE ee re ae oe Pe Age WEN SERS sls a eit nace oF EL ONG $ 2,711.00 $ 1,129.55 1,362.7 $ 233.21 
2. IRE NSS hg G900 onc obo ow cn donc omooe Ono DOC ag oUe mor an 17,080.00 7,116.65 5,845.84 1,270.81 
ay, ADIZONAT a ew Nereyete) oe lar eis Cree eel teen sheet ¢ Sean Mikes ieee 18,300.00 7,625.00 5,915.40 1,709.60 
4. Tn Giana. 2 410. Pea Ge isis shee Se eae CPS ate ee iO erence Aah EME a, 150,000.00 62,500.00 42,850.84 19,649.16 
5. INCAS cormmotarss Grin lo aE ond ob NOME A Ob uo o opr 4b ome dee 3,389.00 1,412.05 884.59 527.46 
6. California, INOTtH I sani ee palettes sists Eee ces fhe tema foe 107,200.00 44,666.65 27,852.34 16,813.31 
Ts Califoriia;” SQUthe i ova Gee oe ete cee wee he Pe eee 330,756.00 137,815.00 84,939.92 52,875.08 
8. Dela war>res.o4, sc a's/sa Since states MP ReLO tel orc DRGs Oe wee Eee oe 9, 000.00 3,750.00 2,211.7 1,538.26 
9. New, York OState.\ cc vtec Cemoei topsite eee eer enen te or 609, 500.00 253,958.30 147,460.67 106, 497.63 
10. New ..Bampshire. 2/2). dee a Re eee 54,000.00 22,500.00 13,011.66 "488. 
ila, Vermont si aiee ares siecle keene: ole ene nee te 45,000.00 18,750.00 10,742.19 8,007.81 
2 Wisconsin, <2) 0o55 dic cals ee ts a Te eee ae 72,000.00 30,000.00 17,057.43 12,942,57 
iSy New Lersey ie)... S sun.c sche ele Toa Aree oie cao fave eGR eee en ee eerie 372,500.00 155, 208.30 84,420.25 70,788.05 
14, Montana. igri eels « satsere sige eet peeio es ols rok elena ann err tens Pae 13,000.00 5,416.65 2,933.65 2,483.00 
15. AWA Aertel tele aaetioonac bloc. don > Ocampo ds nce scl: ose COE 7,320.00 3,050.00 1,523.69 1,526.31 
16. Connecticuts wid a0. chert EMeeiatee oS ifele le teeekee ne cetee mer eae 160,000.00 66,666.65 32,788.79 33,877.86 
ie Washington; West etpmsatiteteers os - « clarion ae meee ay tte 60,000.00 25,000.00 12,109.64 12,890.36 
18. Michigans." igee otic e/a teineon Senet als Sachs te eee emer eae 233,511.00 97,296.25 47,002.32 50,293.93 
V9: PennsylVaniasd es \ coe oe cic lie Se ee en a eee 650,000.00 270,833.30 127,772.06 43,061.24 
20. OVE LON oe eat Bech G Ck RC OT sata a eT ae 50,000.00 20,833.30 9,804.6 11,028.69 
21 Hhea Tslaud oo. Vis cid See Oak oe ee ee 132,000.00 55;:000.00 25,528.56 29,471.44 
22 KANSAS. “omer. Oto, 8 ep RA CID: ovsh-. 2 oo sik cet arene ene ae 150,000.00 62,500.00 28,489.28 34,010.72 
23. O10 we aaa Cie & O Rye ye, SRR Rs oaalia cc e eS e ee 400,000.00 166,666.65 75,948.26 90,718.39 
24. Coloradoa)d 6.235 tSao keene Oe laos ee eee 92,500.00 8,541.65 17,002.09 21,539.56 
25. BULGES 0 Se CRN TOO p< pee PotaInIa.5-0/0.0eb o<eowiots Api anccts cc 107,000.00 44,583.30 19,383.50 25,199.80 
26. ALOIS. eric. sera otter us my choga camer avehogerel other sets ieee et aetna ee 315,000.09 131,250.00 56,077.83* 75,172.17 
Vag te NY Sha) 3 en be chorea Ne loide po Gees tae oD I Se vo Oe 6 Aa bmg box 125,000.00 52,083.30 22,151.39 29,931.91 
28. MiISSOUTIMS S. Bale ssa Se ee ee. SL ee Ae 43,920.00 18,300.00 7,581. 10,718.67 — 
29 Massachusetts fs i «siduietcneets 1 oichae a astemenee ee nemnile nate ir tua eee 500,000.00 208,333.30 84,610.31 123, 722.99 
30. Districtyof Columbiaercerc. «istic stare ern ae ree 28,467.00 11,861.25 4,642.00** 7,219.25 
Si West) Virginia. eRe ciniecnee otters teks ee en eee ee 161,311.00 67,212.90 25,970.34 41,242.56 a 
32. LOW an Co bso Sasi oleic ela Pema oe Oe ie eee eres 100,000.00 41,666.65 15,674.65* 25,992.00 
33. Nebrask asc ve seiets oasis, serait: We cee tae <n eee ae ee 87,756.00 36,565.00 13,679.54 22,885.46 
34. North Dakota ..:< a areiothe sn rcth a ohede, o oige e eEee eeetnn 20,000.00 8,333.30 3,066.24 5,267.06 
35. Washington, Bast (7. Sure eene ree ee eae a 49,410.00 20,587.50 6,786.64 13,800.86 — 
36. New. York “Metho. Gliese toe ee ee eee 286,327.00 119, 302.90 28,992.60* 90,310.30 
37. South: Dakotas. 6 id). ve oy Cano err ee oe eee 39,621.00 16,508.75 3,809.21* 12,699.54 


OCA Le irvens Sheree 
¢+ Paid in excess of quota due. 
* One month's collections not reported. 
** No reports received for fiscal year. 


$5,603,579.00 


$2,334,824.10 


$1,117,884.16 $1,216,938.94 


+. 
a 
3 


e** Column 4 shows the amount due and unpaid (Column 2 les 
s Column 8) and represents the approximate amount on which the de 
nomination is paying interest because it has not been paid month by month as needed. 


The_order in which the states are listed {s determined by the percentage relation of amounts paid (Column 3) to amounts au 


(Column 32) 
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A S WORDS are vehicles designed to carry ideas from 
“&% the mind of one person to the mind of another it 
important to make certain that the words we use convey 
cargo common to the thought of the one who writes 
ad the one who reads. Endless trouble arises from the 
act that the same word may not mean the same thing to 
wo persons unless they first agree upon a definition of 
ms. Our Lord was frequently embarrassed by the 
uilure of his hearers to catch the significance of his words. 
Vhen he used the terms birth, water, leaven, body and 
lood as wagons to convey a spiritual concept his hearers 
ere so accustomed to the physical sense of the words 
1ey missed entirely the thought in the mind of the speaker. 
sa matter of fact the more spiritual an idea the more 
‘ifficult to find a fitting symbol either in word or act which 
“ll carry it across to minds bound by a material phychosis. 
Hence in writing of the spiritual value of evangelism, 
ye are compelled at the very outset to get on common 
‘round with our readers regarding the meaning of the 
rord, spiritual. No single term in the language has such 
| wide range of concepts as this word. From the north 
ole of spiritualism with its seances held in the dim light 
-f an upper room where guests are admitted to com- 
qunicate with the dead to the south pole of fanaticism 
'xpressing itself in the sex illegalities of the House of 
avid, the fine word, spiritual, is made to do service for 
Il kinds of vagrant ideas and immoral practices. But 
ese counterfeits only prove the existence and value of 
he gold coin of the realm. The good things that ought 
ie bear the beautiful name, spiritual, are worthy of it, 
nd it is necessary to introduce these worthy things in 
tder that all prostitutions of the word may stand out in 
le 3 native ugliness as a warning against the tendency of 


_ There are at least four concepts expressed by the word, 
: piritual. That elusive and almost indefinable thing called 
dysticism is one of the four. Perhaps we can see the 
aystical more clearly if we look at it over against the 
qaterial. To the man of the world only material things 
re real, the things that appeal to the physical senses, that 
€ can see with his optic nerve, taste with his tongue and 
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| The Spiritual Value of Evangelism 


touch with his hand. Property and physical pleasure and 
the pride of power that money represents form the vicious 
circle in which the unspiritual man lives and moves and 
has his being. All else to him is so much blue sky without 
substance and without reality. The true mystic sees the 
unrfeality of the material world and proceeds upon the 
principle that “the world passeth away and the lust 
thereof; but he that doeth the will of God abideth for 
ever.” To him the universe is the symbol of spiritual 
personality and power, and the only abiding realities are 
truth, goodness and beauty expressed in spiritual wisdom, 
perfect character and holy love incarnated in Jesus Christ 
and in those who reproduce his beautiful life. The mystic 
puts himself in tune with the unseen universe, walks in 
fellowship with the invisible God and, while continuing to 
live in the world is strictly not of the world. 


It is not far from the mystical to the supernatural. 
While unwilling to join in any religious movement that 
makes the supernatural grotesque, unreasonable and 
capricious, this writer is in hearty sympathy with all wise 
efforts to conserve what has long been known as the super- 
natural element in the Christian religion. Call the super- 
natural only another and higher form of the natural, it 
is still something wrapped in mystery behind which is the 
transcendent God. The truly spiritual man believes pro- 
foundly in the miraculous activity of the divine Spirit in 
the world. Hence neither virgin birth nor resurrection 
from the dead presents any insuperable obstacle to his 
faith. He continues to believe in the efficacy of prayer 
because his faith in the supernatural leads him to expect 
answers to his prayers. 


Other elements found in the word, spiritual, are Chris- 
tian character and social service. When Paul strung the 
nine pearls of incomparable spiritual beauty on the cord 
of an epistle to the Galatians he put in the very center 
one called goodness. Unvarnished and untarnished good- 
ness flanked on one side by love and on the other side by 
self control is the very heart of spirituality. All claims to 
spirituality not accredited by genuine goodness are false. 
No man is spiritual who lacks plain, unadorned goodness 
however much he practices mysticism and defends the 
supernatural in religion. And a spirituality failing to 
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give its full measure of social service and ignoring the 
urgent need for social regeneration is too individualistic 
and self-centered to be of much account. 

It is the aim of all worthy evangelism to produce and 
conserve the value of these spiritual assets. In fact all 
types of evangelism must finally be tried in the supreme 
court of true spiritual principles and practices. Every great 
and worthy revival of religion has awakened multitudes 
of men and women to a sense of their own moral and 
spiritual failure and to a consciousness of the redeeming 
grace of God. In such awakenings spiritual reality 
emerged and material unreality receded. The most practical 
men became the purest mystics, violent tempers were 
softened and sweetened by loving kindness, honesty mark- 
ed the dealings of man with man, prayer which is the 
full tide of spiritual worship rose to a high level and a 
passion for service reaching out in all directions for the 
salvation and welfare of mankind moved the church to a 
mighty missionary crusade. This is in part the spiritual 
value of evangelism. The world awaits another renaissance 
of spiritual reality. Material development has far out- 
distanced spiritual progress. The world is suffering sorely 
from this lack of balance between material conquest and 
spiritual power. We have unprecedented material wealth 
without spiritual capital to match it; physical forces of 
great potency hitherto undreamed of are our obedient 
servants, but the spiritual forces to equalize them are un- 
utilized. It is the task of modern evangelism not only to 
strike a balance between physical liabilities and spiritual 
assets but to show such a surplus of spiritual capital in 
reserve as Shall restore the confidence of the people in 
the church as the depository of spiritual securities which 
may be transmuted into practical demonstrations of 
spiritual power, thus proving again to an agnostic age that 
the spiritual realities seen in Jesus Christ are the only un- 
shrinking and eternal values. 


The Ethics of the Blockade 


HERE is a troublesome ethical question involved in 

the attitude of the pastor who demands that the church 
which he serves shall not cooperate fully in the unified 
program of the denomination or contribute its share to the 
general missionary budget. It may be said that no ethical 
principle is violated when a pastor leads his church away 
from loyalty to denominational organization and work if 
the church is willing to be led away. But not often do we 


‘find a church unanimously leaving denominational fellow- 


ship as expressed in the cooperative program of the 
Northern Convention. There is always at least a respect- 
able minority offering inarticulate protest because spoken 
dissent would subject the dissenters to unpleasant criticism 
and to the charge of obstinacy. Letters reaching us in- 
dicate that here and there not a few sensitive souls are 
suffering from the ill-advised efforts of their pastors to 
establish a blockade against the unified budget of the de- 
nomination on the plea that certain agencies sharing in 
the budget cannot be trusted to propagate Baptist beliefs 
as such pastors and their party interpret them. It makes 
no difference to these fighting parsons that the delegates 
of the churches to. the Northern Convention have officially 
registered their confidence in the orthodoxy of all the 
missionary, educational and philanthropic agencies of the 


denomination sharing in the common budget, the belliges| 
ents are bound to follow the method of boycott and indue 
their churches to starve the offending organizations int] 
subjection to the will of the complainants. | 

If the fight were really worth while, if it were con 
ducted on principle and if a just cause of grievance gav 
occasion for the blockade, the protesting pastors woul 
surely be unethical and disloyal to the trust placed in ther} 
if they did not join in an organized effort to keep thei 
people from being deceived. But the fracas is frequent]| 
not much above the level of a dog fight. Statements mad) 
and arguments advanced to support the blockade are ofte 
as misleading and untrustworthy as most of the prope 
ganda issued during the war to keep up the fighting moral] 
of the soldiers. Therefore we conclude that the simpl 
laws of justice and truth come dangerously near to bein} 
violated by pastors who seek to have their churche 
establish a blockade against any organization which bear| 


the credentials of the denomination. 


| 
The Living Hand of Endowments 


HY write about the dead hand of endowment 

when all about us are so many evidences of th 
living hand of endowments? Forward looking men wit | 
large wealth which they regard as a public trust have lon’ 
ago learned. that endowments which seek to block th 
progress of the world by imposing upon the trust certai| 
static conditions are soon rendered powerless by the ver 
fact that in a moving world endowments must be fre 
from any law of entail that restricts them in the realm O 
ideas. One may endow a college but in doing so it woul 
be fatal to the discovery of truth if the endowment wer 
hedged about with provisions that make the search fo) 


truth impossible. Practically all big endowments of recen’ 


years have recognized this distinction and there has bee: 
no attempt on the part of large givers to philanthropic 
educational and religious foundations to impose upon thei 
gifts any conditions that conflict with the necessary free| 
dom which must be enjoyed by the institutions endowe: 
if they are to keep in step with the march of progress. 

Therefore it is an almost unheard of thing for a mai 
of great wealth these days to place the dead hand of th 
past upon the living present and future by creating : 
foundation established upon the assumption that thi 
formulas of today are an adequate expression of a 
thought of tomorrow. On the contrary benevolent wealtl 
is coming more and more to see that no man, however 
fortuitously rich, has any right to use his property to sub 
sidize the future and thus put the stamp of the static upot 
things that should be free to grow. And the public to 
is rapidly learning that potent as money is there are somé 
things it cannot buy without destroying eternal values 
It cannot buy the right of a man to think or his freedom t 
follow the lure of truth or his courage to try the adventur’ 
of faith. When all wealth learns that truth can be trusted 
money shall cease to yield to the obsession of fear an¢ 
endowments will flow out of the living hands of generott 
men who commit their gifts to the exigencies of the 
future with the calm assurance that such changes as may 
come in the formulas of the years ahead will only enhaneé 
the value of their wisdom and foresight. q 
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‘MORE THOUSANDS DIE WITH 

‘THE WORLD LOOKING ON 

It is the old story from Turkey. Thousands of Chris- 
‘tiaris in the Mosul region are suffering massacre and exile 
at the hands of Turkish bands led by Turkish officers. 
George Seldes, a careful news writer, is authority for the 
story. The Turkish government does not seem to deny 
its truth. Why should any government feel shame at such 
tragedies? They are good form in respectable circles. By 
_ shining examples, the orthodox way to get rid of trouble- 
- some political minorities is to exterminate them. Witness 
Mussolini, Horthy, the dictators of Russia and the mas- 
_sacre at Amritsar. International morality provides nu se- 
paety for disagreeable minorities. They .appeal to man- 
kind in vain; let them cry to heaven. 


‘THE WHITE MAN’S SACRED RIGHT 

TO BLOW UP A NEGRO CHURCH 

__ The familiar blast of a bomb in Chicago broke the slum- 
ber of the citizens with a louder noise than usual. Beth- 
esda negro Baptist church, an expensive and beautiful 
building, lay in ruins. Why? “The people in the neigh- 
_'borhood didn’t want the niggers.” Had the negroes fairly 
‘contracted for the building, paid for it and conducted them- 
selves in an orderly way? Yes. Do the rights of citizen- 
ship, of contract and of law become nugatory when a 
negro is involved? Unanimously, no. What then is one 
‘to do when he wants to get rid of negroes for neighbors? 
_ There are two legitimate courses open to him, namely: Let 
him peaceably buy them out or peaceably go. Nobody will 
hinder him from doing either. Beyond these alternatives, 
Pe becomes a plain, common, dirty scoundrel. 
‘THE SWEET YOUNG THING 
SMOKING A CIGARET 
| “Dean Winifred Richardson of Northwestern university 
_\has informed the young women in her charge that any of 
them caught smoking cigarets will be expelled.” Smoking, 
- among either men or women, is neither a new practice nor 
agood one. Many of our grandmothers smoked pipes and 
ugh! chewed snuff-sticks. Tobacco was in some sort an 
article in the faith of our fathers. But who besides the 
tobacco trust was ever heard to recommend its general use 
(in the interest of public hygiene and decency? The smok- 
ing woman in college tends to give the cigaret the standing 
of a mark of culture. The rule of Northwestern works no 
hardship on any woman who is bent on making herself in 
the highest degree worth while. Let it stand. 


| 
| WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT 
A WORD SO POWERFUL? 

The great world has been jostled and its orbit rudely 
interrupted. The Protestant Episcopal church has elim- 
inated the word “obey” from its marriage ritual, with what 
fearful consequences, let the Right Rev. Irving P. John- 
son, bishop of Colorado, say, thus: ‘“The only effect of 
deleting the word obey from the marriage service will be 
to make self-pity a virtue and divorce the easy way out of 
a relationship in which no binding obligations have been 
made. It means marriage is an experimental tragedy in 
which helpless children are innocent bystanders and sel’ 
indulgent parents may violate the laws of God with easier 
conscience.”’ Yet in the same interview the good bishop 
Says that the promise of the woman to obey her husband, 
as used in the regular ceremony, does not mean that she 
is bound actually to do so. She must promise to do what 
_ | she is not going to do, else the family is going to the dogs. 
_| Who but a bishop could have thought it? 
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The World in Transit 


By THE ASSISTANT EDITOR 


THIS, FROM A BODY THAT 
EXPELLED THE COMMUNISTS 

“Russia, from our point of view, is a nation at bay, and 
we consider it our duty to stand by the working class 
movement of Russia.” “The trade union movement must 
organize to prepare the trade unions in conjunction with 
the party of the workers to struggle for the overthrow of 
capitalism.” The former resolution was carried with a 
shout and almost without opposition ; the latter was carried 
by a solid majority. Where did it happen? Was the as- 
sembly a secret coterie of communists plotting revolution? 
It was not. It was an assembly that had just expelled the 
communists for being too revolutionary. It was an open 
meeting of the fifty-seventh congress of the British trade 
unions. But if that is the voice of conservative trade 
unionism in Great Britain, what sort of radical is your 
British communist ? 


THEY DESERVE FORGIVENESS, FOR 
THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY SAY 


Resolutions, reported from Baptist groups here and 
there, proclaim loyalty to the doctrine of “the immaculate 
conception,’”’ and denounce those who deny it. Satire, ap- 
plied to them, would be cruel. Brethren, do you know 
what that doctrine is, and how, when and where it origin- 
ated? 


AMERICANS WILL YET LEARN 
HOW TO OPERATE DEMOCRACY 

Hudson Maxim is quoted in McClure’s Magazine in 
these words: ‘The greatest invention yet to be made is 
one which will be of the greatest service. It is a method 
of government whereby the common people may be self- 
governing and at the same time be prevented from com- 
mitting pofitical and social suicide through enfranchised 
ignorance and avarice.” His words are true and the dis- 
covery is due. While voters in politics throughout most 
of the world are milling around in aimless unrest, thinkers 
are studying the problem. The road to a solution lies 
through certain principles of the simplest sort. For in- 
stance, participation in any government function must be 
preceded by ascertained fitness; opportunity to participate 
in government must be guaranteed to all alike on the basis 
of fitness; equal opportunity to achieve fitness must be 
kept open equally to all; public service must be so organ- 
ized and stabilized as to offer a life career to the highly 
qualified ; responsibility must be definite and enforceable. 


WHAT WILL THE EAST DO 
WITHOUT DANCING DERVISHES? 


All traditions which western peoples have received 
concerning Mohammedan lands have been colored by the 
interesting figures of dervishes. Most readers of travel- 
ers’ tales hardly knew what a dervish is, but dervishes there 
must be or the tale would lose its flavor. It is therefore a 
striking piece of news that the Turkish government has 
decreed in the interest of science, civilization and good 
morals, to close the monasteries in that country, thus com- 
pelling 20,000 monks to find some useful way of making a 
living. So, step by step, the world has a way of eliminat- 
ing its relics of useless religious holdovers. A sanctity that 
does not serve the realities of life is no longer a sanctity. 
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THE EDDY PARTY 


in the Garden of Bismarck’s old palace in Berlin where they have just interviewed Chancellor Luther, the most influential 
man in Germany. The short, White-bearded man in Prince Albert coat near the center of the front row is Dr. Julius 


a 


Richters, President of the Theological Faculty of Berlin University, and a world authority on the development of Chris- 

tian Missions. The bald headed man on Dr. Richter’s left is Herr Carl Keip, personal secretary to President von Hinder- _ 

burg. Toward the right of the picture, with black beard, stands Professor Deissman, the world’s greatest New Testament 
archaeologist. 


Europe through Baptist Eyes 
Where Is the Youth Movement Going? 


By BERNARD C., CLAUSEN 


HERE are two ways of finding out. One is to watch 

it move. The other is to listen to it explain itself. 
Let us try both, and observe what happens to our con- 
clusions. 


We are on a little steamboat making our way across 
Lake Thun to the Swiss town of Interlaken. Most of the 
people have come aboard by ones and twos, and they move 
from place to place on the decks by ones and twos as they 
came. But there is a little knot of girlhood which came 
aboard as a knot and now remains in the center of the 
upper deck. 


They do not seem to be quite modern, these girls. Their 
dresses are surprisingly simple, their shoes are quite plain, 


their stockings are not silk or near-silk. But their faces, 


have a strange, quiet beauty which comes not at all at the 
beck of cosmetics. And they are so evidently having a 
wonderfully happy time. 


In the center of the group are two Catholic nuns in the 
habit of their sisterhood. Twenty of these soft-voiced 
girls surround them. The syllables of their tripping French 
gayety sound like the intertwining of an unearthly music. 
Then they begin to sing. 


A single voice leads out modestly in a line of a hymn. 
She is joined by a half-dozen other voices, tentatively 
weaving in the subtle harmony. Then all twenty girls are 
singing, so softly that we who are near them can hardly 
be sure that they are singing, and the people across the 
deck never suspect what is going on. Four-part, five-part, 
six-part harmony, the girlish trebles carry through the 
glorious fabric of music. Sometimes they achieve a 
melody which is known to us. Then we hum the parts 
with them. At last, as if they knew we loved it, they sing 


the tune to which we in America have fitted the words, 


“Master, no offering 
Costly and sweet, 
May we like Magdalene 
Lay at thy feet. 
But may love’s incense rise, 
Sweeter than sacrifice, 
Dear Lord, to thee.” S| 
The little steamboat bruises gently against a doc) 
These happy girls cross the gang-plank. The sisters lea| 
them slowly up a mountain road. Perhaps eighteen yea’ 
of age, they will have a week of blessed, quiet recreatic 
at a convent, far up above the blue water of the lake. |) 
all girls could have steady, quiet eyes like that, could enjc 
singing like that—if this could be the real youth mow 
ment—ah! but it is. Ask the sisters, and they will assu! 
you. 
In a barn in the little French town of Gex, just outsic 
of Geneva, 150 college students are meeting. They hay 
come from universities all over the world. They represe! 
the Christian Students union. 
The flags of all nations are strung about the rafters ¢ 
the barn. There is no German flag. There are Germé 
student delegates. And there are French student delegate 
The Americans wonder whether the omission will | 
noticed—and by whom—and what trouble will it make f¢ 
the spirit of the conference. | 
It is a French boy who notices first that the German fle 
is missing. It is the French delegation that consults wi! 
the German students as to which German flag should t 
hung. It is the French group that is informed after lor 
debate among the Germans, that there is no wnanimt 
among the German students themselves and that the 
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uld be glad therefore to have both flags—the old 
rman imperial banner, and the new republican design 
placed with the others. And a French boy climbs up 
i the rafters and makes good the unpardonable omission. 
They sing everything they can think of, and between 
‘em they can think of most of the songs in the world. 
4e national anthems, the folk songs, the pitiable jazz, the 
ive song harmonies of the ages, are all chanted by this 
crefree chorus. But the song they love best of all, and 
te song they sing most often is a negro spirtuelle. 


_ “Ah’m gonna lay down mah sword an’ shield, 
Down by de ribber side, 
Ah aint gonna study war no more!” 


Listen to it ring through the timbers of the barn. Listen 

it echo on the campus lawns of the continent. Listen 
it shouted down the long halls of the League of Nations 
cretariat. This old negro song, sung first. by somebody 

o had no idea what modern war might be, may yet turn 
ie world toward ploughshares and pruning hooks. 

T have slept through the night in an ornate parlor of a 
logne hotel. There were no bedrooms to spare. Sun- 
ay morning has begun to gray the sky when I am awak- 
aed by the booming of a church bell which is hung in a 
‘wer just outside my window. The bell tolls on for a few 
jnutes, and then I hear the shuffle and clatter of feet 
aking their way slowly toward the church doors for 
ily mass. A look confirms my first impression. These 
-e old people with bent backs and withered hands, re- 
ponding to the call to worship. 

The prelude from the bell dies away into silence. Then 
‘om the distance comes a startling quick-step rhythm of 
larch music, played upon stringed instruments. The 
olume of the melody increases, it seems to come under 
ly very window. Then I see, striding gaily down the 
‘reet, toward the city gate, a company of boys and girls. 
‘hey are dressed for a hike. They have ruck-sacks over 
ieir shoulders. They are twanging away at guitars, and 
anjos, and little instruments which look very much like 
ur ubiquitous ukeleles. 
They are about the age of our high-school seniors. Their 
aces are bright with anticipation. They do not know that 
ais is a church door they are passing. They only know 
hat this is the street which leads to the woods. and liberty, 
nd a great good time. So they swing along keeping step, 
heir music diminishing with the distance. Then they are 
one from sight and hearing. 
Across the street, an organ wheezes out the ancient 


. 


hant, “Domine, miserere,” “Lord, God, have merc Bi 
d a ’ ’ 


Youth in the Forest 


All day this forest in the south of Germany has echoed 
vith happy play. A crowd of boys and girls have been 
‘njoying to the full the freedom of this holiday. They 
tave cast off the restraints of ordinary civilized city cloth- 
ng, and have enjoyed this sunshine as if they were on a 
strand of sandy bathing beach, instead of in the heart of 
these woods. They have shared their food, shared their 
d00ks, shared their songs, shared their conversation. 
__Now night has come. They are far away from any 
village. They are full of the joy of living. They can see 
no reason why their play should be interrupted by con- 
ventions. 
| So they decide to stay here through the night. As the 
shadows deepen, here and there we can see the flare of 
a wood fire which one of them has kindled. But for the 
most part there is no light. 

_ We cannot keep back a shudder of regret as we think of 
them there. Surely there are conventions which are silly 
and indefensible. And surely this is freedom. But free- 
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dom from what? Perhaps from the mere knowledge of 
a law of misery as inescapable as the law that fire burns. 
Perhaps all these youngsters have gained is the dubious 
liberty to find out by burning themselves. Perhaps out of 
a night like this will come heart-breaking sobs of regret, 
as the weeks pass. 

But where is the youth movement going? These four 
pictures have only served to confuse our minds. This group 
of Catholic girls, this college convention, this swinging 
music down the streets of Cologne, and this night in the 
woods of Germany; these things have not answered our 
question. 

Very well, then. Let us ask the leaders. We can easily 
find out who they are. And if we are determined, we can 
seek them out and gain their secret from them. 

So with bewildered minds, we confront the four out- 
standing figures, around whom the youth groups of 
Germany, and the youth groups of the world, seem to 
focus. 

With the Youth Leaders 

The place chosen for the conference with the youth 
movement leaders seems strangely inappropriate. At Pots- 
dam, where once the regiments of the crown prince’s 
troops swept by with military pomp, in a garden dedicated 
to the use of a famous battalion, near San Souci, that im- 
perial palace made in imitation of the glory of Versailles, 
we dine together, and then ask these young men to state 
their case. 

Scheirer is first. Thick-set and blonde, somewhat mature 
and deliberate, he sketches the beginning of the story, and 
defines his own opinion. He has been managing the 
student aid funds which have been sent from other 
countries to keep German students alive. His work has 
brought him into contact with young life all over the world. 
He admits that the movement is difficult to define, but he 
believes it began with high-school groups, who in protest 
against stuffy city life, organized out-of-door clubs, and 
planned their hikes. As a protest, it soon found ex- 
pression in revolt against anything that is, in favor of any- 
thing that is yet to be. But it remains essentially the cult 
of the countryside and simplicity, and its heroes are Walt 
Whitman and St. Francis of Assisi. 

Keppel, who speaks next, is utterly different. Swarthy, 
slender, with black hair and flashing gray eyes, he looks 
like a young man whom boys would like. It does not 
surprise us to hear that to him the youth movement is 
an effort to transform the life of boys. He is leader of the 
Pathfinders. As he explains their program we begin to 
see that this is the Boy Scout scheme, with all traces of 
militaristic regimentation eliminated. Keppel wants to 
make a new race out of these boys, and this new race 
must be patterned after the great German types of yester- 
day. He wants strong, healthy, chivalrous lovers of their 
country. He claims Luther as the supreme example, and 
avows himself and his movement as truly Christian, be- 
cause of their devotion to Luther. 

Bayer leaps into the breach as representing Protestant 
Christianity. He has just graduated from a seminary in 
Berlin. It is obvious that he has been picked by the 
leaders of the Lutheran church to bring the youth move- 
ment back to the church. And the sense of his importance 
is unfortunately upon him. He coughs nervously, and be- 
gins to speak with oratorical correctness. He admits that 
religion had no place in origin of the movement. But he 
snsists that the search is inevitably leading toward Christ. 

These young people all began by tiring of machine 
civilization. They wanted quiet and control in life, rather 
than the nervous tension of industrial pressure. They 
wanted to find a real purpose, unifying their lives. They 
are being driven at last to God. 
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Some of them are expressing their faith in the elaborate 
ritual of secret spiritualization. Some of them are trying 
to find God through mystical intensification of their inner 
life. But all of them are being turned by circumstance 
back to the church which can claim them all. Such is the 
official answer of the Christian communion. 


During all of this speaking, there has been sitting at 
one end of the table a man with a cynical sneer upon his 
lips. It is clear that he has not enjoyed the procedure. 
He is now introduced. Jacobsen is his name. He is the 
leader of the new socialist youth movement. He disclaims 
all loyalty to the old socialist party. He-insists that his 
group is a protest against their conservatism. He wants 
the new generation promptly prepared to take charge of 
the socialist state when it comes. 

He accepts religion as a fact, and treats it with respect. 
But he knows that the churches are dominated by money 
influence and have nothing real to say to the working man. 
He is frankly critical of modern bourgeois marriage, and 
confesses that between the real normal comradeship of 
fine young people and the erotic sexual complications which 
have broken out where the youth movement spreads, there 
is only a very fine dividing line. 

He wants to overthrow the state, but he thinks that the 
most practical way is to bore from within. He admits that 
in this modest methodology, he is opposed by the large 
majority of his fellows in his group. And he boasts of 
the quality of young life already committed to his prin- 
ciples. 


Peace and the Local Church ~ | 


THE BAPTIs; 


Now we are ready to answer the question. Where | 
the youth movement going? We have seen it on the mow 
We have talked with its titular heads. And our net eo; 
clusion is that the youth movement is going precisely n 
where. It is not a movement. It is the sum total of | 
hundred groups, without relation, representing a hundre| 
separate impulses which vary from heaven to hell. No on' 
has captured it. And no institution is farther from | 
than the Protestant church. | 

Its roots were j. 


It began as an urge toward liberty. 
the disorganization and unrest which followed the wai 
Wherever this stir toward liberty brings youngsters tc 
gether, the result is a youth movement. And the direc 
tion of the group depends wholly on what they want 7. 
do with their liberty. 


These four young men had never met one another be 
fore. Each one was certain that he was the youth moye| 
ment. Each one was spurned and scorned by the othe 
three. i 

The groups themselves are not conscious of one another 
They do beautiful and beastly things all in the name o| 
youth. Whenever a gang of gutter rats take their fill 
out to the hills, somebody drags the name of the youtl| 
movement down into the dirt. Whenever the internationa| 
spirit at its best finds expression in glorious: cooperation| 
somebody claims the cause of world peace for youth. 

There is only one sure way to capture the youth move 
ment for the church. That is to capture the boys an 
girls themselves. 


The basic, fundamental task of peace lies with each individual Christian 


and with the local church 


By Paut F. Cressry 


Beass will never be permanently established merely 
by passing lofty resolutions of international comity 
and good-will. The problems of war and international 
relations are permanent and constant; they are always 
with us. No spasmodic, sensational stop-gap programs 
will be of any lasting, constructive value. Any successful 
plan for peace must have the long-range view. The deep- 
seated seriousness and difficulties must be realized. No 
happy, blind optimism that “God’s in his heaven, all’s right 
with the world” can meet the situation. There must be 
a realization of how deep-rooted in men’s hearts are the 
elements which make them willing to go to war and glory 
in the hatred of other nations. There must be a realiza- 
tion of the hold that the war spirit and traditions of valor, 
militarism, hatred, fear, and national pride and selfishness 
have upon us as individuals and upon society as a whole. 
Only with a clear understanding of these governing con- 
ditions can we hope to bring permanent peace to our nation 
and to the world. 

In the last analysis peace will come only when the people 
of a nation truly desire peace and refuse to be swayed 
from this desire. There are no short cuts, no “royal 
routes” to world peace. Only as one individual after an- 
other takes his stand, simply and quietly, yet effectively for 

no more war” will the ideal of a warless world be actually 
assured to mankind.  Platitudinous resolutions, which 
really mean little or nothing, passed too easily at national 
denominational gatherings will not meet this deeply rooted 
problem. The task lies squarely up to the local church. 
What do the individual Christians of the tens of thousands 
of churches in America actually believe about war? This 


is the test. What is the local church doing with this dif. 
ficult question, is it side-stepping, or is it trying construc’ 
tively, tactfully to bring to its members a Christian con: 
science on war? 

There are several things which I believe the local churct 
should attempt to do. First of all the attention of the 
congregation needs to be called to this problem from time! 
to time. From childhood the men and women gathered 
in the churches of America have heard and studied the 
words and teachings of Jesus. But most of them have 
never conceived of the idea that these should be applied te! 
international problems. The pastor needs to challenge and 
stir his people by removing this blind spot from their 
spiritual vision and by focusing their sight upon this 
“dark continent” as yet unoccupied by the spirit of Christ. 

But we have already warned of merely sporadic gestures 
toward peace. The program of the local parish must be 
primarily constructive and. permanent. There must be 
education. Some churches this past winter have held dis- 
cussion classes studying books on war and international) 
relations along with books on missions and Bible study, 
in connection with their mid-week evening church schools. 
Attention should be given in the Sunday school to the 
teaching of the youth of the church the necessity and the 
seriousness of the application of the principles of Jesus 
to international relations. Tessons micht well be provided 
on the great peace and social heroes of the world, on in- 
ternational movements and idealism, thus helping to com- 
bat some of the over-exaltation of the blood besmeared 
warrior from which we have all suffered. | 

Concrete service should also be undertaken by the local 
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ngregation. The problems of interracial and ssuciua- 
mal relations will never be solved by abstract intellectual 
gcussion; large numbers of Christians must enter into 
actical experiences where they will see for themselves 
aat the ideals of Jesus actually mean in concrete situa- 
wns. Service for the foreigners in the local community, 
jough at times possibly trying and somewhat offensive, 
ll nevertheless serve to demonstrate on a small scale 
«me of the sacrifices and the type of spirit that will be re- 
dired if we are ever to rid the world of war. Special 
«mmunity demonstrations should be entered into on such 
«pecially propitious occasions as Armistice day, ‘““No More 
Yar day’ (July 29, or some other date near the beginning 
« the world war), and on other occasions. Special ser- 
ions, resolutions, parades, posters, mass meetings and ad- 
tresses could well be included in such a program. And 
je exercises should not degenerate into mere honeyed 
jirases and platitudinous nothings, but should involve 
cfinite, direct, fearless discussion of the anti-war question. 
In times of special international emergencies and in the 
‘rmation of the foreign policies of our government the 
eight of the Christian conscience of the churches should 
): felt at Washington. America is classified as a pre- 
mminantly Christian nation, but our foreign policies often 
ave not the slightest tinge of Christian principles simply 
‘cause the Christian citizens of the land are ignorant of 
‘e real issues at stake and do not exert any positive pres- 
ire upon the government. A great and successful con- 
‘tration of the Christian sentiment of the nation oc- 
red, in a somewhat unorganized way, at the time of the 
Jashington conference in 1921 when literally millions of 
tters and messages were received in Washington urging 
ar government to take forward-looking, Christian steps. 
ut practically nothing was done by the local churches at 
ie time of the Japanese immigration crisis of 1924—a 
tuation which the Christian forces of America have yet 
remedy. This fall will bring again to our government 
ie question of America’s entrance into the World Court 
f Arbitration and the provision for the outlawing of 
rar; will the local parish make its Christian voice un- 
uistakably heard at Washington, or will it again be found 
eeping and inactive? 

Many other concrete proposals might be offered as to 
rays in which the local church can contribute to the 
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Uiuastianizing of international relations, but each con- 
gregation must work out a program best adapted to its 
local situation. However, all such efforts should be in 
complete cooperation with the other Christian forces in 
the local community, with the national denominational 
organization, and with the Council on International Good- 
Will of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. This Council on International Good-Will has 
asked that as far as possible every church in America 
should organize a local committee on international rela- 
tions and good-will. Such a permanent committee in co- 
operation with the pastor should plan and direct all of the 
activities of the parish for international education and 
constructive good-will. The Federal Council promises to 
keep in direct and frequent touch with each local com- 
mittee and so authoritative information on all current 
Christian international situations may be readily obtained 
hv the local church. 


It must never be forgotten that the crusade for peace 
is really a great spiritual enterprise. It is the substitution 
or iustice, good-will and spiritual forces for material, 
militaristic forces. As a spiritual endeavor it might well 
be granted recognition in the prayer meetings of the church 
and in their informal discussions. But for too many 
vears we have been merely praying for peace with one 
hand, while our other hand has been preparing for war. 
Thirty years ago Prof. William Graham Sumner of Yale 
tald us, “Make up your mind soberly what you want, peace 
or war, and then get ready for what you want; for what 
we prepare for is what we shall get.” 


Our Christian conscience makes us say instinctively, 
“Peace.” But it will not come merely by wishing for it. 
We must prepare for it by international thinking and 
constructive acts of good-will. The churches of Christ in 
America are being challenged by the problem of war more 
vitally than they have ever been before in their history. 
Shall we, each of us individual members of local churches, 
be content merely to stand idly by, warming our hands at 
the fire as did Peter of old, or shall we prove that we 
love our brethren (throughout all the world) not merely 
“in word, but in deed and truth”? The basic, fundamental 
task of peace lies with each individual Christian and with 
the local church. 


| ~ The Unknown Patriot 


By H. A. BRANDT 


NKNOWN— 
Unmarked, unknown— 
_ Upon the fields where death was sown 
As thick as slopes with poppies blown 
They picked a corse. 


Unknown— 
Unnamed, unknown— 
A myriad myriad souls bemoan 
The flesh now made their blood and bone 
Through common grief. 


Unknown— 
Yes, still unknown— 
The cause of all the sudden hate 
That rose and slew him first and late 


From age to age. 


Unknown— 
Unseen, unknown— 
The goal of all we suffer here, 
Unless it means the golden year 
Of peace shall come. 
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The Situation in China and Its Relation to Missions—Y] 


By GorpDoNn POTEAT 


ft aaa immediate result of the shooting in Shanghai was 
the assembling of the Chinese in indignation meetings. 
In these meetings the students took a leading part and they 
demanded the immediate declaration of a general strike in 
the International settlement. This demand was made to 
the Chinese chamber of commerce, and after some hesita- 
tion the chamber complied, and the order was given for all 
the Chinese stores and shops in the settlement to close their 
doors. Employes in the mills of the foreigners in the set- 
tlement walked out, as did the employes of the tram car 
company, electric light plant and waterworks. The stu- 
dents in the schools went on strike and organized theni- 
selves for propaganda among the laboring people. The 
strike of the shops lasted for three weeks, when it was 
called off by agreement among the different Chinese or- 
ganizations. It is estimated that the strike cost the Chi- 
nese shopkeepers from a million to three million dollars 
per day. The laborers continued on strike much longer 
and it is only at the date of this writing, the first week in 
September, that there has been any considerable break in 
the ranks. The schools were within two or three weeks of 
closing, just bordering on examination time. It is worth 
while recounting what took place in Shanghai Baptist col- 
lege as an example of what happened in at least some of 
the Christian schools. 


Strike of Students 


By Tuesday, June 2, the students of Shanghai college 
had stopped attending classes. There was no confusion, 
however, for the student self-government association took 
control of the student body. The executive council of the 
faculty which is composed of both Chinese and American 
professors was in constant touch with the students through 
the officers of the self-government association, and the 
students took no action contrary to the orders of the execu- 
tive council. The students assumed the responsibility of 
keeping order on the campus, and laid down rules for the 
student body. Student guards were posted at the college 
gate and no students were allowed to go out without per- 
mission of the officers. No athletic contests were allowed. 
Except for the teams that were appointed to go out in the 
surrounding country to lecture to the villagers about the 
trouble, the students kept to their rooms for the most part. 
The campus with 700 students in the dormitories was more 
quiet than ever before. The boys and girls were all tre- 
mendously serious and many of them appeared with black 
mourning bands on their arms. 


Of the 700 odd students on the campus, 300 are high 
school students ; 350 men and fifty women are students in 
the college department. All the groups combined to elect 
representatives to the Central Students’ union of Shanghai. 
These delegates went out daily to attend the union meet- 
ings and at eight o’clock every morning in a general assem- 
bly made their reports to the student body. From the first, 
the students were well advised by Doctor Chen, the vice- 
president, and Mr. Frank Lee, professor of political econ- 
omy, the latter formerly a government official, to keep all 
their activities within legal bounds, and to this the students 
responded. The students in the upper classes of the college 
exercised a sobering influence on the younger students, who 
were inclined to be more excitable and to favor drastic 
measures. 

The students were divided into different groups to go by 
turys into the villages that surround the college to lecture 
to the villagers about the shame of China. This activity 


was carried on for two or three days until the student off 
cers decided to stop this lecturing on account of the yjl. 
lagers becoming stirred up in directions which they fearec 
might bring disastrous results. The village people for th: 
most part are illiterate and while the students explaine 

that no violent means were to be used against the Britis} 
and Japanese, the villagers took their meaning to be tha 
they must rise up and fight all foreigners. Some of th 
students started doling out strike pay to some of the mil 
laborers who lived in nearby villages, in front of the col. 
lege gate. But in a few days their meager funds wer! 
exhausted and they faced a mob of angry villagers whe 
wanted their money continued. This frightened the stu-| 
dents considerably, and they had to appeal to nearby Chi-| 
nese police to guard the gate for them. This incident i:| 
illuminating in regard to many of the things that have 
happened in the course of the past few months. The stu- 
dents in their patriotic fervor started a good many things 
which got out of hand very quickly when crowds of ignor- 
ant people began to run amuck. And unscrupulous agi-| 
tators quickly appeared on the scenes to use the ionotant| 
people for their own purposes. | 


The Shanghai college delegates were put in charge of| 
one of the most important committees in the Central Stu: 
dent union, the function of which committee was to deal! 
with the other organizations that were involved in the gen- 
eral strike, as the Chinese chamber of commerce, the labor 
unions, etc. They had a good deal to do with preventing 
the shop strike from spreading into the French concession} 
which borders on the International settlement. The influ- 
ence which they exerted in the student union was conserva-| 
tive and this became more and more distasteful to the’ 
radical element in the union which favored direct action) 
rather than judicial processes. This radical element under-) 
took to make it hot for the Shanghai college delegates, and 
after about three weeks of participation in the union,| 
mostly spent in sending messages and delegates to other 
parts of the country to stir up the people and collect money, 
for the strikers, our delegates withdrew when an auditing) 
of the strike funds which they asked for was refused. 


Not Swept Off Their Feet | 


Throughout the closing days of the school year the rela- 
tions between the American members of the college faculty, 


_ and the Chinese of the faculty and student body were most) 


cordial. Special mention must be made of a daily prayer 
meeting initiated by the Christian students. At one of the 
meetings which I attended, prayer was asked for the mis-, 
sionaries who might be in danger because of the trouble. 
The student self-government association and the group of| 
delegates to the Central union had a majority of Chris- 
tians, and these boys seemed to try sincerely to square 
their activities by the Christian standard. Doctor Chen 
and Mr. Frank Lee, who are both active Christian men, | 
did not compromise their Christianity in the leadership) 
they gave to the students. It is most significant that in 
times of great excitement and passion like these this large 
student body was not swept off its feet into indiscriminate | 
hatred. If the Christian training which these young peo-) 
ple have been getting can stand the test of a time like this, 
there is hope that as their number increases in China they 
will be able to act as a savior of Christian reasonableness 11 
touch with Christian groups in other lands, on whom 4 
hope of peace for the world largely rests. 


In a few days (Sept. 10) the college is to open again, 


i" 


: 
. 
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there are indications that we shall be able to carry on 
isisual. The enrolment is much the same as in previous 
“rs, and preparations are being made for exceptional 
yevity in the religious work of the institution which this 
xr is to be under the direction of Mr. Frank Lee. It may 
sremarked further about Mr. Lee, that he is the son of 
,ormer mayor of Chinatown in New York, and is an or- 
ined Baptist preacher, who started out as a lawyer in 
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New York, and has subsequently been a country preacher 
in South China, the principal of the largest Baptist middle 
school in Canton, minister for foreign affairs under Sun 
Yat Sen, editor of an English paper in Canton, and now he 
is professor in Shanghai college where he is exercising a 
fine Christian influence. 

The next article will tell of some of the darker aspects 
of the situation. 


Juvenile Delinquency and the Church 


Is your community fit for a child to grow up in? What is your church 
doing to make it better? 


By GEORGIA SWARTZ 


"\HE Honorable Ben B. Lindsey says that “juvenile de- 
. linquency pertains to all children, for all children are 
Jinquent at some time or other. Indeed delinquency may 
b described as a state, condition, or environment into 
wich the child enters, and which if continued may result 
iisuch dcts or habits-in the child as eventually to make 
dit a criminal.” Since at least 95 per cent of children 
vio are dealt with as delinquents are no different from 
t: average child but are classed as such because their 
evironment is different, to deal with the subject of de- 
liquency we must deal with other subjects which pertain 
tthe causes of delinquency by making for an unfit en- 
vonment. 


| Causes As Deep As Life 


There is no single cause of delinquency, for it is the 
poblem of environment—especially of child life—into 
wich are born all the instincts of the human family. The 
cuses are as deep as that of life itself, and as real as the 
Istory of the progress of man. It is in these things that 
take up the causes of delinquency that the church of 
Grist should especially interest itself. When a child 
iarraigned in court there are always three delinquents, 
te child, the home and the community. The church is 
crectly responsible to all three. It has not done all that 
icould have done to make the environment in which the 
cild was forced to live and grow a fit environment. ‘“‘No 
dild is born vicious.” In his soul is the image of God 
\tich an unfitting environment crushes out. That great 
other, Jane Addams, chides us for indifference thus: 
‘t is as if we ignored a wistful, over-confident creature 
\20 walked through our city streets calling out, ‘I am the 
sirit of youth! With me, all things are possible!’ We 
‘ilto understand what he wants or even to see his doings, 
though his acts are pregnant with meaning, and we may 
(ther translate them into a sordid chronicle of petty vice 
‘turn them into a solemn school for civic righteousness.” 


Important as are the immediate services of the juvenile 
(urt to the children brought before it because the home 
ad community (of which the church is a part) have both 
dled to give the child the proper environment in which 
grow, still the great primary service of the court is that 
jhelps us to see that wastage of human life whose sign 
_the child in court, and lifts up the truth that the only 
‘ay of curing delinquency is to prevent it. Heretofore, 
ie public never saw so clearly the sad procession of chil- 
ten who, for various reasons, cannot keep step with the 
reat company of normal, orderly, protected children. 

While the work being done by our juvenile courts, sys- 
m of institutions, or probation, give good reason for 
ding forward, still it shows no cure-all. These do wholly 
‘store some, partly restore others, but in many cases they 
ul. They can never seal up the sources of delinquency. 


> 


|< 


The juvenile court cries out to the church for cooperation 
in removing the conditions which are feeding into the 
court thousands of delinquent children every year; to de- 
vise new methods of conservation to take the place of the 
old waste of child life. By such means may be builded 
a stronghold of good citizenship and noble, competent 
living, and a mighty church. 


The simple fact of being in a poer home is many times 
a direct and compelling cause of delinquency on the part 
of the child. It has been found from surveys made that 
nine-tenths of the delinquent girls and three-fourths of the 
delinquent boys come from poor homes. (“The Delinquent 
Child and the Home,” by Breckenridge & Abbott.) The 
children in these homes must go to work very early. Be- 
cause of their poverty they are victims not only of family 
but of neighborhood conditions as well. It has been found 
to be true that the largest number of children dealt with as 
delinquents are found in the areas of greatest crowding. 
It is characteristic of the poor and congested sections that 
they have few parks or playgrounds, and in no other homes 
are the private facilities for recreation so meager as in 
these crowded quarters. These children are frequently 
handicapped both physically and mentally and for these 
reasons find it difficult to get along in school or at work. 
Could we look into the background of these young lives, 
it would not be hard to understand how the simple fact of 
being poor is ofttimes a sufficient cause of delinquency. 


Where Poverty Hurts 


While the great majority of the children who become 
the wards of the courts come from homes of poverty, 
children in families of greater wealth may be guilty of 
much more serious offenses than are the children of the 
poor. The offenses of the poorer children bring them 
more quickly into the courts than do similar offenses on 
the part of children in homes of greater wealth. Children 
who do wrong in well-to-do homes are for the most part 
disciplined at home or “sent away to school,” while chil- 
dren in poor homes get into the juvenile court. The types 
of homes are many and varied indeed, from which are 
drawn the children that figure in our juvenile courts. 
There are homes where poverty is the outstanding handi- ~ 
cap. There are other handicaps seen such as sickness, 
the loss of one parent or even both, dishonesty and im- 
morality. There are the homes of the immigrant with 
their peculiar problems, unsympathetic homes, over- 
crowded homes, careless homes, ignorant homes. 

But there are a number of average, unbroken. homes, 
with a living income, decent comfort, and with parents of 
reasonable intelligence and good morals. Do these 
homes that are not especially handicapped also need the 
help of the church? Let us look at one of the many 
handicaps that even these parents may be carrying. The 
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home may be only in an apartment. If so the limitations 
of these parents in furnishing spare-time activity with 
sufficient adventure in it for a boy of eleven or twelve 
years is pathetic. But there are hundreds of parents so 
handicapped. The father is away at work all day; even 
with the best intentions in the world on the part of the 
mother, coupled with sympathy and intelligence, is it 
strange that the boy frequently finds home and backyard 
less attractive than the street corners where he finds the 
pals? What parents can keep an active boy in the back- 
yard all the time, even if they chance to be so very fortu- 
nate as to have a backyard, which thousands of parents 
do not have? Isn’t there some way in which the com- 
munity and the church should be giving help to these 
parents? Helping them to recognize a growing hunger for 
adventure in their children? 

Parents in all walks of like know little of the laws gov- 
erning the conduct of their children and often less of what 
their children are doing in their leisure hours. As parents 
they are living under new and untried circumstances. 
They have. thought of delinquency as a term applicable 
only to the child accused of crime, of the child placed in 
the custody of the state by the death or indifference of 
their parents. I would not lift any responsibility from the 
parents, for Christian homes are the best guarantee against 
delinquency and should be our first goal. Still, I say with~ 
out any hesitancy that these homes need the help of the 
church. The most normal child, well born, with health, 
education, and a good home cannot escape the community 
life into which he sooner or later must go. Let us help. 

What Makes the Bad Boy? 

The so-called “bad boy’ is not necessarily the product 
of poverty or misfortune. Neither can we charge up 
against the home all the offenses of the delinquent children 
of our courts, and those others who do not get into the 
courts. The delinquent child is not only the product of a 
delinquent home but of a delinquent community as well. 
The community is delinquent if it fails to provide the chil- 
dren in its midst with opportunities for clean, well-planned 
and wholesome play; if it fails to supervise the play which 
the children provide for themselves. The “higher” forms 
of recreation cannot be regarded merely as substitutes for 
the “lower” and more dangerous forms. Instead, they 
are essential parts of life, and the fitness of youth to oc- 
cupy a place in society, as well as the true worth of their 


Mount Rainier 
By Grace L. BusH 


[t= STANDS in the North Country, lifted high 
Against the tender blue of the deep sky 

As if God’s hand had lately placed it there 

Leaving upon it Majesty and Power, 

To hold up like a light for Men to see 

So that small things may fall away and die. 

So that all evil may be put to flight! 

So that the things that vex us every day 

The never ceasing wheel of petty cares 

That leaves deep tracks upon our weary lives 

Shall stop for this brief time, and cease to be. 

Stand still, my Soul, and rest with God awhile 

Here in the wondrous mountain silence round. 

A silence broken only by the sound 

Of the swift rushing of the mountain streams 

That gladden the deep valley far below 


- 
lives to themselves, depends in no small degree on wha 
they have learned to like. | 

Play is the natural expression of all the inborn instine 
of a child. Not merely something that he wants to de 
but something that he must do in order to develop into | 
normal person. Play brings about a spirit of cooperation 
of friendliness, of loyalty and of democracy, that is in 
valuable in making worth-while citizens. Real communi 
recreation always says “we’’ and always says cone 
People work with each other, not for each other. i 


Your Community | 

Is there nowhere in your community evidence of civi) 
neglect by the city and of its lack of intelligent care fo 
the youth in its midst? Nowhere, lack of clean, whole| 
some, upbuilding recreation, lack of that type of super 
vision which spells largest freedom, lack of proper ani| 
sufficient training, or the presence of vicious amusements | 
We would not seek a punishment for delinquency but ;| 
preventive for it. We would raise the standards of thi 
child’s thoughts, acts, and social relations by means of thi 
proper recreations.. Is your community doing just thi’ 
thing or does it need an awakening? In Binghamton 
N. Y., it has been tried and proved that supervised amuse 
ment can be so used as to cut juvenile delinquency by % 
e2 ae (Wm. I. Engle in “The American City”—Vol) 

XL) 

It is frequently the church that introduces the child t 
its first social life, and is the first to interpret to him wha’ 
“a party’ means. It must not stop at that. The churel! 
must skillfully and wholesomely guide, entertain and in| 
spire a graded series of social fellowship that will folloy 
the young from early childhood to manhood and woman 
hood. Has your church seen to it that the facilities fo’ 
the use of spare time by the juvenile in your community 
measures up to the standard that it should? Are they 
such that every boy and every girl may choose for ever} 
day in the week a spare-time program that seems wortl 
while to him or her, and that does not stimulate delin| 
quency? | 

Each church should face and treat its own local problem: 
of delinquency by local cooperative effort of local organ 
izations and individuals. 

Unfit environment! Is your community fit for a chil 
to grow up in? What is vour church doing to make 1 
better ? he 


————— ————_ —— > — — —— 


And the first song of the first waking bird! 
The fading moon lies late along the sky 
The earth that Thou hast made so beautiful 
Grows dim before my eyes!—oh, let me not 
As I go down to leave thy rugged slopes 
With all their green magnificence of trees 
And gentleness of flowers everywhere 
That lift their silver stars above the snows, 
Forget the heavenly vision I have seen, 

Of high Serenity and stainless Peace 

Of Strength that looks up to God’s face each day. 
Of Patience!—not a dumb and suffering thing 
But wearing radiance as of angels’ wings 

Like snows that lie upon thy topmost peak, 

And seem the shining garments of the Blest. 


———— ee ——— ee 
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_ sickens life; faith heals it. 


HE chief enemy of faith in 

actual living is not speculative 
unbelief, but real fear. Here is 
a man who is afraid—you know 
him well! He is afraid of his 
work; he is afraid of himself; he 
is afraid of his sin; he is afraid of 
his trouble; he is afraid of to- 
morrow. Life has hypnotised him 
and said to him over and over 
again that he cannot see it through. 
Sometimes such fears rise to a 
power so that psychiatrists must 
come in to deal with what they 
call phobias. But all the time be- 
hind the scenes with all of us the 
real problems are our apprehen- 
sions, anxieties, disheartenments, 
timidities, fears. They sap our 
strength, and there is no cure but 
faith. 


Fear imprisons life; faith liber- 
ates it. Fear paralyses life; faith 
empowers it. Fear disheartens 
life; faith encourages it. Fear 
Fear 
narrows life; faith expands it. 
Fear depresses life; faith gladdens 
it. This is the real problem in 
comparison with which our con- 
troversies are the crackling of 
thorns under a pot. 


Doing the Impossible 


I therefore ask: Have you real 
faith like that which Christ put 
into Peter and James and John, 
so that those restricted and in- 
Significant men brought forth a 
consequence to be explained only 
on the basis of the fact that ordin- 
ary folk had achieved an extra- 
ordinary faith? If in that endless 
conversation which you carry on 
with yourself you habitually are 
saying, “I am in a bad way; I can- 
not; I am facing problems that I 
cannot solve, carrying burdens 
that I cannot bear, meeting sor- 
rows that I cannot endure; I am 
anxious, worried, apprehensive, 
full of dread’—I care not what 
creed you recite, you do not know 
what Christian faith is. But if in 
that endless conversation between 
yourself and yourself you habit- 
ually say, “I can; I am a child of 
God, His resources are at my dis- 
posal; He never will ask me to do 


The Devotional Life 


The Victory of Faith 


“This is the victory....even our faith.” 1. John, 5:4. 


By Harry EMERSON FOoSDICK 


anything that I cannot do nor ex- 
pect me to bear anything that I 
cannot stand; I am strengthened 
with power through His Spirit in 
the inward man’—then, whether 
you .are a Fundamentalist or a 
Modernist, or have not the faint- 
est idea what either term means, 
I suspect that you have some of 
the hall-marks of a genuine Chris- 
tian faith. 

What that kind of faith can do 
with men has no small limits 
around it. It can move moun- 
tains. Do not tell me, even, that 
the days of instantaneous con- 
version are past. I have seen it 
too clearly and too recently. I 
have seen a man come into my 
study a whipped soul. He was a 
failure. His work was a failure. 
His character was a failure. His 
marriage was a failure. Every- 
thing was a failure. He had said 
that over and over to himself until 
he was sure of it. In two hours 
he went out a new creature. He 
has been a new creature ever since. 
I know it, because his wife told 
me. And all that had happened 
was that back in the centre of his 
life he had got a new faith about 
God, about himself, about life, of 
the kind that Christ put into 
John. How may lives do you 
suppose there are to whom that 
is the one central problem? Faith 
brings us inward victory over the 
world, not only because it unifies — 
life and empowers life, but be- 
cause it makes God real to the 
soul. It overarches ‘and under- 
girdles life with the presence of 
God. 

The Victory of Affirmation 

But you Christians who believe 
that, remember this: religious faith 
in God begins there, but it does 
not stop there. No man _ really 


God until God has 
become for him an available re- 
source in daily life. You can tell 
the difference by men’s prayers. 
Here is a disheartened man who 
believes in God, and he is going 
up to pray. Listen to him:— 

O God, I am in a bad way. I 
cannot get through. I have prob- 
lems I cannot solve. I am bearing 
a burden I cannot stand. I face 
work I cannot do. I am anxious, 
troubled, apprehensive, worried, 
SoOlicnyernics, Weevil, IE, Bs we gic « 
if... Thou canst help me, help 
me. Amen. 


What is the result? A man by 
that kind of praying can plunge 
himself miles deeper into the 
morass of disheartenment than he 
was before. 


Not Whining but Confiding 


But here is another man who is 
in difficulty. He retreats into fel- 
lowship with God to reopen the 
resources of his soul. Listen to 
him: 

The Lord ts my shepherd; I shall 

not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures ; 

He restoreth my soul; He guideth 
me in the paths of righteousness 
for His name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil; for 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and 
Thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies; 
Thou hast anointed my head with 
oil; My cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and _ loving- 
kindness shall follow me all the 
days of my life; And I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord 
for ever. 

What is that? That is affirma- 
tive prayer, the soul not whining 
before God but in prayer availing 
itself of the resources of God, af- 
firming them, asserting them, and 
so making them real. And faith 
like that is victory. The deepest, 
truest, most abiding and reliable 
fountain of power for life is a 
vital faith in Christ. 


has faith in 


Camping In The Mountains 
By J. BroucHAM WALLACE, JR., AND 
Ropert A. WALLACE 
CHAPTER XIII 
The Letter 


FTER Stuffy had been left alone by 

his comrades he remained hidden 
for a few hours. As he got up from his 
hiding place to stretch, he heard a shout 
and saw Joe come galloping up the road. 
Joe told him that he had delivered his 
message and hurried back as fast as he 
could. 

They then decided to take turns 
watching until Tom came back. After 
they had continued this through the 
afternoon and night they could not 
understand what could be taking Tom so 
long. At three o’clock it was Stuffy’s 
turn to watch. 

Stuffy had watched about half an hour 
when he began to feel very hungry. 
Contemplating the delicious apples in 
the nearby grove was too much of a 
temptation and at last he cautiously 
climbed the fence and mounted one of 
the nearest apple trees. 

He ate some apples and putting some 
more in his pocket, he descended the 
tree. He went to the fence and climbed 
up that. He was on the top, one leg on 
one side and one on the other, when he 
felt something catch on his leg. He 
bent down to unhook the barbwire and 
felt the other leg catch. Soon he was 
caught in a number of places. The inore 
he tried to escape, the worse he became 
entangled. Suddenly he heard footsteps 
cautionsly approaching. Then he was 
really frightened, yet he did not dare 
to call Joe for fear that the man would 
hear him. 

The footsteps approached _ steadily 
nearer. Stuffy grew quiet. Soon the 
footsteps were only ten feet away and 
slowly heading straight for him. Stuffy 
hardly breathed. The figure suddenly 
appeared, groping with its hands. for the 
night was very black. 

Suddenly a hand touched his leg and 
he heard somebody mutter, “What is 
this?” in a voice that seemed familiar. 


Stuffy had clinched his fist ready to 
strike, when he recognized the voice. 

“Bert,” he cried. 

“Stuffy,” was the reply. 
you trying to do?” 

“I am caught on the fence,” said 
Stuffy, and then explained his predica- 
ment. 

Bert called Joe and together they 
lifted Stuffy off the fence while Bert told 
his experiences. Then they saddled their 
horses and rode back to camp, meeting 
Tom on the way. Tom said he was 
delayed on account of the horses 
stampeding. 


“What are 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Arriving back at camp they told their 
experiences to Mr. Scott and Bill Hard- 
ly. Mr. Scott was very much surprised 
at Bert’s story and greatly interested in 
the letter. It was from Lew Forks to 
Simon Simons and was as follows: 


“Dear Sim, 


Will come for supplies tomorrow night. 
Since the detective are so close on our 
heels, I have been getting worried and 
thought that you ought to know how to 
get in our cave in case of danger, so I 
ain enclosing a map of the cave and its 
entrances and directions for opening the 
doors. The outside door is in the 
gully. It opens by pressing the inner 
bar under the rock. The tunnel goes 
under the river and at the other end you 
apparently meet a solid wall but it is 
really a door. A few feet from this wall 
is a little niche. You stick your hand in 
this and push a button. This opens the 
door. Be cautious in regard to those 
boys. They are pretty dangerous. They 
are always snooping around and finding 
things that you don’t want them to. Be 
careful of this letter. 

Yours truly, Lew.” 


“Well, this will help us a lot,” said 
Mr. Scott, after they had all read the 
letter. “After we go to Simon’s we can 
go to the cave and capture the rest of 
them there.” 


“How many men have you to capture 
these bandits?” asked Bill Hardly. 


“The letter that Joe delivered will 
bring me four. I have four men scatter- 
ed around this section and we will get 
the sheriff from Fredsburg, that makes 
nine. There will be five or six more 
men on the 9:35 express tonight, so I’ll 
leave one of my men to meet them. I 
don’t think they will arrive in time but 
if they do, they will help a lot. 


“And you and I,” said Bill Hardly. 
“T want to be in on this.” 

“We all want to, too,” cried Bert. 
“T have to get even with that Simons.” 

“No. there is liable to be trouble and 
I don’t think that we had better take you 
boys,” said Mr. Scott. 

“T don’t think there will be any trouble 
and the more men you have, the more 
likely they will be to give up right away,” 
said Tom. 

“T’ll see about that,” said Mr. Scott. 

After they had finished breakfast the 


. sheriff rode out from Fredsburg and, 


several men having come from the sur- 
rounding country, they spent the rest 
of the evening talking about what they 
would do that night. 

“Everybody quiet now,” said Mr. 
Scott, as the cavalcade of fourteen 
moved out to the road a little later. 

It was long after dark, and all the men 
had assembled at Mr. Scott’s camp be- 
fore setting out. Bill Hardly led the way 


turned around and 


ie 
i 


with Mr. Scott, his brother detective, 
Mr. Hodges, and the sheriff. Behi: 
these rode the four boys while aft 
them came the other seven men. |. 


They traveled in this fashion for abo. 
three quarters of an hour and th 
halted. It was about nine o’clock 5| 
there was a faint moon. Mr. Sco! 
gave the men the 


final directions. fe 

Bill Hardly with one other man wou 
watch the road to the canyon, alor 
which Lew Fork’s men would com) 
Mr. Hodges would go around to the ba 
with four men. Mr. Scott, with 4. 
sheriff, the four boys, and another ma. 


would enter the front. 


After this they started on again ar 
soon arrived at the grove where Be 
had been captured. They did not stc| 
here however, but rode on to the fro: 


gate. 
Bill Hardley and his man went bac. 


along the road to watch for the bandit | 
and also for Mr. Scott’s reinforcemen: 
coming later. The rest of the men the 
hid themselves in the neighboring wood 
to wait. 


About eleven o’clock the man wit 
Bill Hardly stole back to them and tol 
them that a party of horsemen were aj 
proaching. Soon around a bend in th 
road galloped six horsemen with a) 
many pack mules. These rode throug) 
the gate and up to the front door ¢ 
the house. A man, whom Bert pointe! 
out as Simons, held a conversation wit 
the leader of the bandits. Then they a 
went over to the barns with four me| 
that Simons called. 


Hodges and his four men crept ot 
and began to encircle the barn. M 
Scott was to wait fifteen minutes be 
fore he started to attack. The fiftee| 
minutes seemed like fifteen hours to th 
boys, as they saw the pack mules bein 
almost completely loaded before th 
time was up. | 

Finally Mr. Scott gave the word an’ 
they all crept out from the trees an 
stole silently up to the barn. Then whe 
all the bandits were inside, they mad 
a rush and crowded into the barn. | 

“Hands up, in the name of the law, 
called the sheriff. There was a startle(| 
exclamation... “Put up your guns, 
said the sheriff, “we outnumber you.” 

“No,” replied the leader of the bandits 
a tall, lanky individual with already ‘| 
revolver in each hand, “as sure as Mm; 
name is Bud Hanks. There’s only seve! 
of them and there are eleven of us.” 

But just then Hodges, with his fou 
men, entered the back door, and Mr 
Scott’s seven reinforcements came rush 
ing into the room! 

(To be concluded) 
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‘leting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for Nov 29th 


VOTE: All references hereafter made 
n hese “Meeting Helps’ will be to the 
‘orwing books: “Modern Discipleship 
mm What It Means’ by Woods, “Twelve 
Tes of Character’ by Fosdick, “The Man 
Viody Knows’ by Barton, “Gates and 
“is To Bible Books” by Robinson, “How 
V Got Our Bible” by Smyth, “A Short 
Tiory of the Christian Church” by Mon- 
+i, “Peasant Pioneers” by Miller, “God’s 
Djamite” by Lerrigo. The entire set of 
vores may be had for $12.45 from the 
Aprican Baptist Publication Society. A 
‘a: others may be added later.) 

‘his lesson is based on the second 
hotter of “Peasant Pioneers.” Also 
paes 63-71, 101-111, 122-128, 129-137 and 
(8198 of Steiner’s “From Alien to 
Jizen” will help. This may be had at 
an public library. 

fter reading this, a little work on 
yor part will help to visualize this les- 
30, for the young people. Secure two 
laie sheets of paper. At the lefthand 
‘i of one of them draw with black 
crron or charcoal the side of a build- 
in with windows scattered here and 
thre. At the opposite or righthand side 
drw a small cottage, leaving between 
th two just a few feet or so of space. 
O the other sheet of paper draw (or 
pate) flowers, trees, a brook perhaps, 
orinything else which indicates joy and 
hepiness. Place these two pictures side 
byside at the front of the meeting room. 

a presenting the lesson, tell of the 
wik-a-day life of the Slav, of the rou- 
tit of his work, etc. Tell what his 
" is like, day after day—just a path 
Dween factory and home, a drab ex- 
isnee. Call attention to the one 
piure. Perhaps if it is large enough, 
saebody may walk back and forth be- 
tven the cottage and building to in- 
diate the monotony of the Slav’s life of 
ta. 
hen tell of what that life might be, 
if onditions were changed. Show that 
th Slav would have joy and happiness 
ifie had to labor less—that he would 
mM be too tired to enjoy life. Bring in 
mre of the facts from the book upon 
Wich this is based. See if the young 
Dyple can do anything to change the 
Slv’s life from drab to sunshine. 

f you receive a “last minute” notice 
it you are to lead, and do not have 
ue to draw these pictures, perhaps 
yi can get the group to help you. A 
clir might represent the house, another 
clir the factory. A member of the 
&up may walk back and forth between 
tse two chairs, to show what the 
lgorer does. Then for the other side 
Othe picture, perhaps members of the 

jup may be the flowers, trees, etc. 
A of them could smile brightly, and the 
P'son who before walked back and 


“a 
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. these conventions can be a 
powerful factor in the lives of the 
young people attending — some- 
thing carrying them to the heights, 
or broadening their vision.” 


| A Missouri Delegate 


forth, could in this instance, wind his 
way among these “trees, flowers and 
birds,” smiling all the while he walks. 


A Pep Producer 


A commotion at the rear of the room 
attracted everyone's attention. Eagerly 
a group of young people reached for the 
church bulletins which the pastor was 
handing out. Well, well. This must be 
interesting—else why all the fuss? Then 
it came to light. Down about the middle 
of the page a limerick stood out: 

“Group number four is no joke at all, 

We have for our leader Lois Hall. 

If the program’s good, 
Tell, Inez Wood, 

For there’s lots of ‘pep’ in all.” 

Try as they would, some of the young 
people could find out nothing further 
from anyone. “Come and see,” was all 
anyone would say. As a result, several 
cars turned B.Y.-ward instead of lake- 
ward that evening. 

A sweet smell of incense greeted all 
persons entering the room. The yellow 
paper on the lights cast a soft, mellow 
glow over the scene. Chinese flags and 
posters with Chinese characters added to 
the oriental atmosphere. And over at 
one side, under an archway of yellow and 
red, sat the members of group four, 
resplendent in hats of yellow and black. 

The program itself seemed a fit con- 
tinuation of the room. Everyone on the 
group seemed to have read “China’s Real 
Revolution” and was in the spirit of it. 
And how much easier it was to picture 
some of the old customs—and the new 
woman, with the picturesque background 
as an incentive. 

After the enjoyable meeting, several 
of the young people spoke to the leader. 
How could they do all that work? And 
his reply was surprising, “Oh—we en- 
joyed getting ready for it. It was a 
regular lark.” 

So, because the leader assured the 
young people that it was lots of fun, 
they all decided to try making their 
meetings more interesting. Each week a 
more impressive and picturesque meeting 
was “put on.” Each week more “pep” 
and enthusiasm was aroused in the 
young people. 

The result? The society grew—the 
young people learned—and the whole 
church and community was benefited. 
Besides—the society kept together dur- 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. 


ing the entire summer—a thing unheard 
of before. 

No more did the young people seek 
other places to spend their Sunday even- 
ings. Oh no, for they might miss some- 
thing really worth while—and be sorry 
afterward when they heard everyone 
talking about it. 

Why not try this same stunt in your 
society? By an attractive announcement 
in the church bulletin, or by individual 
announcements handed out in Sunday 
School and church, arouse the curiosity 
of the young people. Then, when they 
arrive, give them “their money’s worth.” 
Of course, it requires some work, but 
every worth while thing requires effort. 
But (don’t tell anyone else this secret) 
it is sometimes a whole lot more fun 
preparing for the event, than the event 
itself. 

Summer is over, you say? Well, 
winter is almost here. Why not try to 
keep up the same spirit throughout the 
winter—a spirit of enthusiasm and wil- 
lingness to do more for everyone. It 
helped the First Baptist Church of 
Barberton, Ohio, it will help you. 


Their Yesterdays 


One of the “yesterdays” was leading 
the meeting. The other “yesterdays” 
were sitting in a group at one side of 
the room, while the “todays” sat at the 
other side. You are wondering who the 
“vesterdays” and “todays” were. The 
“vesterdays” were those older young 
people who had “graduated” from the 
young people’s society and were making 
use of the training they there received. 
The “todays” were those who are train- 
ing now. 


The joy of service to others seemed to 
be the theme of the “yesterdays.” What 
they had done when they were young 
formed a large part of their meeting. 
They told of the meetings they had cou- 
ducted for the unfortunate, of the song 
services they had given for the aged and 
the baskets prepared for the poor. They 
told, also, of the training they had re- 
ceived in the young people’s society— 
of how they had received there a vision 
of larger service, and were now trying 
to realize that vision. 

And the “todays’—what were they 
doing? Eagerly they listened, glad to 
know that they were following in the 
footsteps of their elders by rendering 
service in their community. They began 
to realize, too, that these older people 
understood their problems, their joys, 
and their achievements. And _ perhaps 
they also caught a vision of what it 
would be like to look back at the years 
past and be satisfied that the little bit 
they had done had been so well done 
that it was being doubled and redoubled. 
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Pacific Coast Letter 


By Lreonarp W. RILEY 


The seven weeks of revival meetings 
under the leadership of “Billy” Sunday 
closed with Sunday, Oct. 25. On that 
day the evangelist spoke four times to 
large congregations. In all during this 
series he preached eighty-four sermons 
which were heard by 336,000 persons, ac- 
cording to a newspaper report. The 
number of “converts” is placed at more 


than 12,000. From Portland the Sun- 
day party goes to Williamsport, Pa., 
thence to Binghamton, N. Y., Cape 


Girardeau, Mo., and Baton Rouge, La. 


Dr. A. M. Petty 

We cannot too often contemplate the 
services of our itinerant workers. They 
have their remunerations, true enough, 
but their privations and discomforts en- 
title them to our sympathy and gratitude. 
Think what it means to travel 53,000 
miles in one year as Dr. A. M. Petty 
has done from Oct. 1, 1924 to Oct. 1, 
1925. It might be all joy for the man 
who does it for the first time but scarcely 
so for the man who has given the best 
part of his life to our general work as 
has Doctor Petty. Thirteen state con- 
ventions profited by 187 messages de- 
livered by that consecrated platform 
orator, North and South California, 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, Michi- 
man and Oklahoma. He also addressed 
the students in seven different colleges 
and universities, much to their pleasure 
and inspiration. He is a very valuable 
connecting link between the scattered 
forces of our denomination which would 
likely disintegrate without such binding 
influences. 

Printer’s Ink 


The “live” pastor today stimulates the 
interest of his people in a variety of 
ways through a judicious use of printer’s 
ink. This is admirably demonstrated by 
the efforts of Rev. Stanley A. Gillet, pas- 
tor of our church at Caldwell, Idaho. 
His church calendar, “The Baptist Her- 
ald,” in design and contents is excellent 
and cannot fail to serve its purpose. His 
circular letters are equally interesting, 
especially appropriate one addressed to 
the students of the local college and 
mailed with a copy of the calendar for 
the following Sunday. 

In connection with his prayer meetings 
some time is devoted to a study of the 
books of the Bible, each based on a 
printed outline. When the annual 
budget will not permit the creation of 
printer’s bills a good duplicating machine 
answers fully as well in the hands of a 
careful workman. The pastor who 
grunts at this suggestion is a “dead” 
one! 

Items of Interest 

Rev. J. E. Kanarr, Idaho convention 
pastor, in preparing the way for a new 
pastor at Idaho Falls put on an every- 


Among Ourselves 


member canvass, paid all old bills, 
brought the quota for missions up to 
date, repaired and repapered the parson- 
age and added sixteen new members, 
five of them by baptism. The new pas- 
tor, Rev. A. D. Berry, recently resigned 
at Emmett, began his work Nov. 1. 

Rev. J. H. Bogue who closed his pas- 
torate at The Dalles, Ore., last August 
is now settled at Salinas, Calif. 

Rev. Ambrose M. Bailey, pastor of the 
First church, Seattle, Wash., has closed 
his series of sermons on “The True 
Christian Doctrine of God.” His final 
definition of God is—“God is a personal 
spinit, perfectly good, helpfully near, 
who creates, sustains, and orders all in 
holy love, and who reveals Himself to 
us perfectly in Jesus Christ.” He is now 
preaching a series at the evening serv- 


ices on “The Seven Deadly Sins.” The 
subject of the third was “Anger” and 
the fourth, “Is Human Life Safe in 


Seattle?” Doctor Bailey has brought 
the attendance at his evening services 
up from sixty-five on Aug. 30 to 556 on 
Octal: 

Rev. C. W. Parks whose last pastorate 
was at Newberg, Ore., has accepted a 
cal! to our church’at Milton and is al- 
ready on the field. His family will re- 
main at McMinnville where his children 
are attending Linfield college. 


The Pennsylvania Baptist 


General Convention 
Rev. Henry W. STRINGER 


The Eighteenth Anniversary of the 
Pennsylvania Baptist General Conven- 
tion was held in the First church, Norris- 
town, of which Rev. L. R. Berry, is 
pastor. Rev. J. E. Saul was the efficient 
chairman of the Committee of Norris- 
town Baptists which provided for the 
entertainment of the delegates, of whom, 
there were 374 registered from the 25 
associations in the Keystone state. In 
addition, there were many visitors, and 
the large auditorium was crowded dur- 
ing most of the sessions. 

The keynote to the Convention was 
“Consecration” and most of the reports 
and speeches linked the word with 
“Service” in their appeals. The spiritual! 
side of consecration was emphasized in 
the series of three Bible studies, based 
on the Ist chapter of Acts, given on suc- 
cessive afternoons by Le Roy Dakin, 
D.D., of the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, 
on the theme “The Pathway to Pente- 
cost,” and his closing address of the 
convention on “In Him Dwelt All the 
Fullness of the God-Head Bodily.” 

There were several preliminary meet- 
ings, of organizations, held before the 
convention sessions began. The Young 
People’s Convention, organized at Pitts- 
burgh a year ago held a stirring two 
days’ rally and conference on Oct. 17-18. 
Under the guidance of Rev. John Elliott 
of Philadelphia, who resigns as secretary 
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of the Education Board to become Dir. 
tor of Social Service and Education, it 
the Publication Society, succeeding 1} 
late Dr. S. Z. Batten. Fine progress }; 
been made. 
The Fundamentalist organization | 
Pennsylvania held a mass meeting } 
Monday afternoon, over which Dr, J. | 
Maxwell, of Chester, presided. TT 
women had large place in the conventi_ 
this year. Their Worker’s Meetings ! 
Monday were large in attendance a) 
fine in enthusiasm. The annual meeti} 
of the Penna. Woman’s Missionary $| 
ciety on Wednesday afternoon crowd) 
the auditorium though the minist;| 
were away at a conference of their oy 
likewise the lay brethren at a meeti| 
of the Laymen’s Council. The lad 
also took an active part in the electi| 
on Thursday and succeeded in electi. 
women as First and Third Vice-Pre 
dents of the Convention, and in addi! 
four more women to each of the tht) 
state boards. 
Minister’s Union 
Rev. P. H. Lynch, of the First churi| 
McKeesport, was elected President | 
the Minister’s Union, which observ 
its 59th anniversary on Monday nig. 
The retiring president, Rev. Abner | 
Davies, of Conshohocken delivered | 
address on “A Minister’s Trial Balanc 
and Rev. T. T. Richards, of Serant 
delivered an oration on “The Witness 
the Modern Ministry to Christ” whi 
was a inarvel of clear, sane thinking a 
impassioned fervor. Executive Secrete| 
C. A. Soars, D.D., of the State Conve! 
tion, presented twelve new ministers | 
the state, a fine body of young and |} 
telligent preachers, among them a la‘ 
one of several women pastors now | 
Pennsylvania, | 
The list of names on the obituary |} 
port was unusually large and contain 
the names of such distinguished brethr) 
as President J. H. Harris, John Gord 
S.. Z. Batten, J. A. Wood andmajes 
O’Neil. 
The convention sessions began | 
Tuesday morning, with J. Henry Stat) 
of Pittsburgh, the efficient president :/ 
two years in the chair. The conventi 
sermon was preached by Rev. F. A. Sté 
ton of Carbondale whose theme wv 
“Lazarus at the Gate.” | 
Great interest centered in the reps. 
of the Special Committee of Nine, < 
pointed a year ago to make a study | 
the Form of Organization and | 
Methods of Work of the Pennsylvai 
General Convention. It was present} 
by R. M. West, D.D., of Lewisburg. | 
proposed a new constitution for the c¢’ 
vention, radically different in some - 
spects from the present constitutic. 
The convention thought wise to contin’ 
the committee for another year; 5¢/ 
copies to each church and associati 
for consideration, and take action at f 
sessions of 1926. | 
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he afternoon session was given over 
‘othe interests of the State Mission 
wik. C. A. Soars, D.D., the Executive 
Secretary presented the annual report 
sn introduced workers from the field. 
Re. A. W. Mayer, pastor of the First 
+irch, Williamsport, plead for coopera- 
‘ic with the secretaries and boards, and 
j.. Behrens, D.D., of Philadelphia, dis- 
smed the new Pate in evangelism. Dr. 
Cis. T. Ball president of the new East- 
er Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Piladelphia, made an informing address 
nce that institution. In the evening, 
D Frank S. Smith, of New York, the 
ae Field Secretary of the Home Mis- 
sia Society, gave the principal address, 
uraccount of his experiences “On the 
Tiil of the Covered Wagon.” The day 
shed with a reception in the church 
paors, to the delegates, by the 
Wman’s Missionary Society of Penn- 
ssvania. The “high spot” on Wednes- 
da morning, largely given over to vari- 
ov reports, was the report of the Board 
oflissionary Cooperation, presented by 
th director, Dr. Wm. G. Russell, who 
‘eived an ovation on his public re- 
apearance after five months of enforced 
re. Dr. F. A. Agar, rounded out the 
mening with one of his characteristic 


acresses and conferences on “Effi- 
citcy in the Church.” 
ollowing the three simultaneous 


m:tings in the afternoon, to which re- 
fence has been made, Rev. John W. 
Eott, executive secretary of the edu- 
caon board delivered his valedictory 
reort and Miss Meme Brockway, of 
th Publication Society, under the guise 
ofA Visitor from Mars” pointed out 
sme of the weak points in Bible School 
pigrams. 
tanquets are inevitable at conventions 
at. two were held on Wednesday eve- 
nig—one, of the World Wide Guild, in 
Cvary Baptist church, and the other, 
atGrace Lutheran church, of the Lay- 
mn’s Council. Both were “big” affairs, 
[oC and speeches and “eats.” 
he evening session of the convention 
ws taken up with two addresses espe- 
cily in the interests of young people. 
Ce by Edwin Phelps, Gen. Secretary of 
tl B. Y. P. U. of America on “Detours 
tcUtopia” and the other by Rev. J. Sher- 
nm Wallace, of the editorial staff of 
tl A.B. P. S., on “The Church Teach- 
ir the Bible.” 


Education for What? © 

‘he Thursday morning session was 
‘en over to an address by Rev. Chas. 
End, the new profesor of Religious 
Eucation at Bucknell University on 
“ducation for What?” Reports of 
Vious committees, and the election of 
Oicers, which resulted in the choice of 
Ein. Recher L. Bates, of Meadville, for 
P:sident; Mrs, J. S. Wilds, of Philadel- 
Pia; G. Morton Walker, DD. of Phila- 
dphia and Mrs. W. E. Geil, of Doyles- 
twn, as vice presidents; Rev. H. W. 
‘inger, of Coatesville, as recording 
Stretary, Jos. W. Hill, of Philadelphia, 
tasurer. The executive secretaries, 
tistees, and various members of the 
tds and representatives were re- 
‘cted except in a few cases due to 
ath or removal. 


In the afternoon Dr. E. T. Tomlinson 
of New York delivered an address on 
the work of the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Board and Rey. W. A. Hill of New 
York, conducted a conference on “Mis- 
sionary Education.” 

Followinng a supper conference at the 
Y. M. C. A. conducted by Dr. Arthur 
Baldwin on the “Lone Star” plan, Rev. 
Paul Eugene Alden of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, delivered an address in the 
interests of the “Lone Star” movement 
and the convention closed to meet in 
October, 1926, with the First Baptist 
church of Ene where the Convention 
Sermon will be preached by George 
Boddis, D.D., L.L.D., of Marcus Hook. 

On the whole it was a “good” Con- 
vention—good in attendance, spirit, fel- 
lowship and addresses—but the attend- 
ance should have been better with the 
close proximity to Philadelphia. The 
speakers and secretaries did their best 
to quicken interest in the vital interests 
of the kingdom and our Baptist state 
work, but there were no outbreaks of 
enthusiasm, or determined purpose, in 
evidence. If anything, save for the elec- 
tion, the sessions were rather lethargic. 
However the Baptist constituency in 
Pennsylvania usually works out its 
destiny in its own quiet way and the 
Keystone state will doubtless be true 
to past tradition in doing her part in our 
denominational work. 


Dedication of the _ First 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio 


“This is the most beautiful and at the 
same time the most useful Protestant 
church building I have ever seen.” A 
prominent Massachusetts attorney vis- 
iting the new down-town building of 
the First church Youngstown at dedica- 
tion, thus expressed himself. This may 
seem a bit overstated, but the fact re- 
mains that the denomination now is in 
possession of a remarkable and unique 
structure in this thriving steel city. It 
is safe to say that there is no other 
church in America just like it. If 
there are any modern features of 
church architecture not incorporated in 
this building it would be difficult to de- 
fine them. 

No down-town church in America oc- 
cupies a more strategic position. By 


REV. A. 0. ARCHIBALD 
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an exceptionally wise exchange of 
property the church came into posses- 
sion of property enabling them to erect 
their building with one of the main en- 
trances opening directly upon the most 
populous corner of the city public 
square. The church runs from this point 
straight through a whole block frott- 
ing on Boardman street. It is literally 
at the very heart of the city. The pas- 
torgeRéev; AY Gi Archibald,. iadiins 
architect travel far and wide before per- 
fecting the plans. He then called in 
Dr. Henry H. Tralle in consultation on 
the educational end of the building. The 
result is a building, beautiful beyond 
description, and incorporating every 
feature of utility. The church on dedica- 
tion day provided for the entire ex- 
penditure. Dr. Myron W. Haynes spent 
two weeks with the pastor on this ef- 
fort. He rendered splendid assistance. 
The result was that the aim—“a debtless 
dedication,” was more than realized, 
$66,000 being pledged on dedication 
Sunday. The entire property is valued 
at $630,000. Few such rapid changes in 
church life have taken place in our 
Baptist churches. Four years ago this 
church contemplated abandoning its 
down-town location. Today it owns the 
best plant in the city and is the most 
popular church in town. 


As one enters the Boardman street 
entrance to the immediate right is the 
large church business office, equipped 
with an eight foot directors’ table with 
12 arm chairs, two flat top desks, cabinet 
files, safe, multigraph, addressograph, 
typewriters, etc. Entering further, one 
approaches a magnificent foyer running 
the entire length of the building, hung 
with art lanterns, and offering room for 
the entire congregation to gather here 
for social purposes. Off this are the 
great parlors, the beginners’ department, 
the pastor’s study, the wedding parlor, 
the nursery, and the elevator approach. 
On this level is the great auditorium 
seating 1200, the focal point of which 
is the Rosale Marbel baptistry, ap- 
proached by ramps, and over-hung by 
a marvelous fascade, upon which one 
artist worked for four months. Over 
the choir bay is a marvelous painting 
of the “First Christmas Morn,” execut- 
ed by an Italian artist, which casts a 
devotional atmosphere over the entire 
room. A great Estey organ, one of the 
largest in the middle west, has been in- 
stalled. No one in the auditorium is 
more than 50 feet from the speaker. 


Educational Section 


The educational end of the building 
has five floors, all served by an electric 
passenger elevator. The departmental 
idea has shaped the construction, each 
department having its own assembly 
room with class rooms of four solid 
sound-proof walls surrounding. All 
main rooms are connected by inside and 
outside telephone service. The assembly 
for the whole school will be in the 
auditorium. Two dining rooms, one 
seating 200 and the other 800, are pro- 
vided for social purposes. While the 
great dining room is equipped with 
stage, foot lights, etc, to be used as 
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a young people’s social hall. Moving 
picture booths are located in two sec- 
tions of the building. A kitchen with 
every electrical appliance of a modern 
hotel kitchen makes light the work for 
the ladies. 

Check rooms, rest rooms for men and 
women, conversational parlors are con- 
veniently placed throughout the build- 
ing. Below the auditorium is placed a 
standard size gymnasium, equipped with 
bowling alleys, handball court, basket 
ball courts, etc. Here also are showers 
and lockers for both men and women. 

The dedication services covered a 
period of eight days, the church turning 
away at each service almost as many as 
it could seat. On Friday evening, Oct. 
16, the church was opened on a citizens’ 
night, with addresses by representatives 
of every outstanding civic interest of 
the city. On Sunday, the 18th, the 
dedication sermon was delivered by Dr. 
Herbert S. Johnson of Boston. Mr. 
William T. Sheppard of Lowell, Mass., 
a former parishioner of Dr. Archibald 
was also on the platform. On Sunday 
evening the church was dedicated to 
Evangelism with addresses by Dr. 
Herbert F. Stilwell and by Mr. E. H. 
Rhodes, president of the Northern 
Baptist convention. On Monday the 
church was dedicated to evangelical 
fundamentals with a stirring address by 
Dr. John Roach Straton of New York. 
On Wednesday Dr. Wallace Petty of 
the First church, Pittsburgh, spoke at 
the dedication of the social facilities of 
the church. On Friday Palmer Chris- 
tian of the University of Michigan 


Over Eight Million Baptists 
in the United States 
Baptists in the United States are this 


year over the 8-million mark. So re- 
ports Dr. Chas. A. Walker, of Dover, 
Delaware, statistical secretary of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, and 


editor of the Baptist Year Book, pub- 
lished by the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. The exact number is 
8,625,348. In Canada there are 140,025 
more, making a grand total of 8,165,- 
373. In the territory of the Northern 
Baptist Convention there are 1,419,791 
members, and in the Southern Baptist 
Convention 3,574,531 members, as re- 
ported by Dr. E. P. Alldredge, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, secretary of the de- 


Herewith is given in tabulated form a 


N. B.C. 
ASSOCIATIONS > heaseerer eda ee ts 433 
Ghurcheés fi tsiec, ion pete 8,797 
Ministers scenic oxen ceenncgn ae 9,095 
EID LIS TOU ss Meee nie ee cae eae 66,762 
Meta bexSuip.- :)eks ov ates cee 1,419,791 
SCHOO. ues a5 eee wos Ce 7,696 
Tenrolment. sees tes ao 1,130,027 
HeGLiti Cle Stargate cy poe eee ie 8,048 
arSODAPES Pee nie eet ree ae 3,636 
VaAluationmer sateen eon $169,600,400 
Ghrrente Ex penSesuas ete $25,627,771 
BeniehicenGes nn.e ee insee eee ke $7,940,845 
ICAL tei edote nyheter spieisebes $33,568,616 


dedicated the great organ with a recital. 
On Sunday morning, Oct. 25, the church 
was dedicated to Christian education 
with an address by Dr. Frank Padelford, 
and on Sunday evening the church was 
dedicated to Christian missions with 
an address by Dr. James H. Franklin, 
foreign secretary of the HOEED mission 
society. 

The building is of Gothic RES be- 
ing built of fireproof construction 
throughout. The front exposure is of 
stone, and the great foyers are of cain- 
stone and marble. The structure is al- 
together unique, but the general im- 
pression left on the mind is that of 
largeness, beauty and utility. This is 
the third church which the pastor Dr. 
A. C. Archibald has led in a building 
enterprise. Mr. F. E. Hearn, a leading 
wholesale merchant of the city was 
chairman of the building committee. 


St. Louis and Missouri 
Rev. W. E. Darrow 

The St. Louis Association held its 
108th annual meeting with the Fourth 
church, this city, Oct. 15-16, with R. B. 
Whiteside as the presiding officer, Dr. 
W. G. Tyzzer, for so many years its 
moderator, having been translated the 
past year. There were addresses by 
John R. Sampey of Louisville, Ky.; 
John W. Lowe, home on furlough from 
China; O. L. Haley of Nashville; Luther 
Smith of Columbia, Mo.; Ryland Knight, 
recently come to our mie and others. 
The report of the St. Louis Baptist Mis- 
sion Board was a challenging statement 


partment of statistics and survey of the 
Sunday school board. In each of these 
totals the 13,504 Baptists of the District 
of Columbia are included, the churches 
of the District being affiliated with both 
Conventions, Deducting this number 
the grand total for northern and south- 
ern Baptists is 4,980,320. 

The negro Baptists, whose figures at 
best can only be approximated, are 
nevertheless a mighty host. Their total 
is set down at 3,110,850, including the 
constituency of 66,322 affiliated with the 
various state conventions of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, and incorporat- 
ed in that total. Could correct figures 
be given it would be found that the 
Negroes are greatly in excess of the 
numbers herewith given. It is an ex- 


resume of the figures: 


S. B.C. Negro 
986 fot 
27,715 21,868 
19,525 19,276 
209,676 55,145 
3,574,531 3,044,522 
21,570 t/,2/9 
2,536,953 996,556 
20,318 18,684 
3,097 874 
$141,737,200 $33,955,100 
$27,496,461 $3,173,384 
$9,863,155 $811,168 
$37,359,616 $3,984,552 
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THE BAPT 
of the opportunities and needs of 
great city, indicating the work 
done by pastors and churches 
association and the work that 
done if our denomination at al 
pace with the development of the ¢ 
After its presentation E. H., 
spoke in behalf of the building we 
the Southwest church, of which 
the writer is pastor ame to which 
board has voted $8000 for its new 
of worship, soon to be erected. Th 
was then considered from three a 
from the viewpoint of a pastor, by 
Pinkerton; from the viewpoint o 
sionary, by Miss Hilda M. Hupp 
from the viewpoint of a city seer 
by C. P. Jones, secretary of the K 
City Baptist Council. = 
Sunday School Enlargement Campa 

It is the most stupendous effort 
kind ever attempted by any Sing! 
nomination, and it will undo 
mean much for the enlargeme 
strengthening of our Baptist 
throughout the city. Over 2500 
Sunday school workers will be 
for the canvass of the city, wh 
the purposes of the census, hi 
divided into parishes, each chu 
gaging in the canvas to look aft 
own parish. A training school 
conducted in each church betwee 
two Sundays, preparing the wor 
the round-up of new workers a 
members the last two days of t 


a 


The State Aseocialioa 
The writer attended the annua 
ing of the State Association at C 


tremely difficult procedure to ge 
returns which are at all accurate 
though each year sees a marked ady 
on the part of the negro con 
secretaries in proficiency in t 
deavor. 

In the District of Columba the 
one association, containing 25 ¢ 
There are 35 ministers in the Dis 
These churches reported: baptisms 
membership, 13,504; Sunday 
25; enrolment, 11,730; edifi 
parsonages, 5; valuation, $1,/5 
current expenses, $286,722; benefit 
$121,451; total contributions, $40 
The above figures, deducted fr 
total of the northern and southern 
ventions, will give the total numb 
white Baptists in the United State 


Canada 


45 

1,295 

841 

5,790 
140,025 
1,202 
121,815 
1,423 

435 
$5,632,000 
$2,073,708 
$655,952 
$2,729,660 
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20-22. There were over 700 regis- 
@ messengers and visitors. The vari- 
44 lenominational institutions, educa- 
om and philanthropic, were consid- 
egy reports and addresses. Our mis- 
uields, city, home and foreign, were 
Ogiven recognition in similar man- 
“j,me evening being devoted to home 
is Sas and another evening to foreign 
isons. The crisis facing the Foreign 
“gon Board, involving the possible 
ea of worthy missionaries from vitally 
sp'tant mission fields, was stressed 
77. H. Williams of St. Joseph, our 
et representative on the Board. A 
%sted way out is the love-offering 


4 ebt now carried by the Board may 
‘led, reduced and perhaps entirely 
A committee of eminent 


Bitional Institutions in relating to 
szeneral Association and to report 
t2 next annual meeting of the asso- 
atin. The erection of a church build- 
*t Columbia suited to the needs of 
“at State University City was em- 
h: zed and planned for. 


jothern Baptist Convention 
| Notes 
_ By W. C. Birtine, Cor. SEc. 


T: following committees have been 
nted: 
.3aptist 


Bisdees: 
Term expires 1926 
Bonk, Rev. Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Books, Rey. C. A.- Chicago, Il. 
Lik, Rev. M. S., Toledo, Ohio. 
"Magano, Rev. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mpsz, Prof. S., East Orange, N. J. 
* Rev. William, Providence, R. I. 
tren, Rev. A. W., Clarks Grove, 


Bodies Using Foreign 


Vital, Mrs. K. S., New York City. 
‘ Term expires 1927 
B te Rey. O., Minneapolis, Minn. 


itton, Rev. E. H., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ejelstrom, Rev. M., Chicago, Ill. 
Giss, Rev. H. C., Detroit, 
aman. 
il, Rey. S. G., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sith, Rev. F. A., New York City. 
Term expires 1928 
Aderson, Rey. F. L., East Orange, 
lelean, Rev. J., Akron, Ohio. 
oR A., Yonkers, N:. Y. 
deen, Rev. O., Chicago, IIl. 
ser, Prof. L., Rochester, N. Y. 
Grand, Rev. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
or, Mrs. G. C., New York City. 
Sia, Rev. F. C. B., New Bedford, 
g 


bey, Prof. A., East Orange, N. J. 
city Missions: 

Term expires 1928 
ppell, Rev. W. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ton, Rev. E. H., Buffalo, N. Y. 
c, Rex. J. B., Los Angeles, Calif. 
odall, Rev. C. E., Newark, N. J. 


- 
‘ 
. i 


Mich., . 


Steward, Rev. O. T., Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. Committee of Nine to Consider Re- 
port of Advisory Committee to Finance 
Committee: 

Coleman, Mrs. G. W., Boston, Mass. 

Evans, Rev. D. J., Kansas City, Mo. 

Freeman, F. W., Denver, Colo. 

Goodman, Mrs. H. E., Chicago, Ill. 

Harper, Rev. W. F., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Harris, A. M., Plainfield, N. J. 

Scott, A. L. Boston, Mass; 

Shank, C. S., Seattle, Wash. 

Shull, D. C., Sioux City, Iowa, Chair- 
man. 

4. Conference with Other Religious 
Bodies: 

Hanley, Rev. E. A., Berkeley, Calif. 
Re pecans Rey. D. A., Asbury Park, 

ae 
Petty, Rev. C. W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Phillips, Rev. Harold, Mt. Vernon, 
Ne, ¥;, 

Wunder, Rev. Clinton, Rochester, 
Nays 


5. Division of the Missionary Dollar: 

Everett, W. W.; Washington, D. C.,, 
Convener. 

Fales, Mrs. R. P., Chicago, III. 

Barber, Mrs. C. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chamberlin, W. D., Dayton, Ohio. 

Montague, O. O., Chicago, IIl. 

Staub, W. A., New York City. 

Remington, H. F., Rochester, N. Y. 

Briggs, Rev. G.. A., Buffalo, N. Y- 

Ismon, R. H., New York City. 

Lindsay, F. H., Milwaukee, Wis. 

6. Denominational Day: 

Term expires 1927 

Rittenhouse, Rev. D. F., Columbus, 
Ohio, (in place of Rev. W. S. Aber- 
nethy). 

Term expires 1928 

Brown, Rev. G. L., Watertown, N. Y. 

Hill, Pres. C. M., Berkeley, Calif. 

Woodbury, Rev. W. E., Melrose, Mass. 

7. Finance: 

Term expires 1926 

Ismon, R. H., New York City. 

Lindsay, F. H., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Swasey, Ambrose, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Term expires 1927 

Coleman, W. C., Wichita, Kans. 

Remington, H. F., Rochester, N. Y. 

Staub, W. A., New York City. 

Term expires 1928 

Hazen, Rev. J. C., Orange, N. J. 

Miller, A. L., Boston, Mass. 

Nuveen, John, Chicago, III. 

8. International Justice and Good-Will 
and Near East Relief Advisory Com- 
mittee: 

Moore, Rev. J. M., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Chairman. 

Fosdick, R. B., New York City. 

Boynton, Rev. M. P., Chicago, Ill. 

Coleman, Mrs. G. W., Boston, Mass. 

Abernethy, Rev. W. S., Washington, 
Di 

Smith, Mrs. H. W., Ardmore, Pa. 

Milliken, C. E., Portland, Me. 

Moore, Mrs. G. C., New York City. 

Hudson, G. M., Washington, D. C. 

9. Inter-Racial Relationships: 

Finn, Rev. A. H., Detroit, Mich. 

Forshee, Rev. A. A., Boston, Mass. 

Hovey, Sec. G. R., New York City. 

Moore, Frederick, Middletown, Ohio. 

Stifler, Rev. F. C., Wilmette, III. 
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10. Law: 

Term expires 1926 

Chritton, G. A., Chicago, Illinois. 
place of Hon. E. S. Clinch.) 

Term expires 1928 

Remy, C. F., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sagebeer, J. E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Roger Williams Memorial: 

Anthony, Rev. A. W., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Grose, Rev. H. B., New York City. 

Hunt, Pres. E. W., Lewisburg, Pa. 

Judd, O. R., New York City. 

Laws, Rev. C. L., New York City. 

Swasey, Ambrose, Cleveland, Ohio. 

12. Social Service: 

Term expires 1926 

Petty, Rev. A. R., New York City. (In 

place of Rev. S. Z. Batten.) 
Term expires 1928 

Gray, Pres. C. D., Lewiston, Me. 

Raffety, Rev. W. E., Chicago, II. 

Stackhouse, Rev. P. J., Chicago, IIl. 

Stillman, C. C., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

13. Transportation: 

Manager 

Brimson, W. G., Chicago, III. 

14. Committee on Young People’s 
Work: 

Representatives of Agencies: 

W. A.B. F. M. Society: Eulette, Mrs. 
Ga D> Ghieago., Lt. 

W. A. B. H. M. Society: 
O. R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Board of Education: Hill, W. A., New 
York City; Hines, Rev. Herbert, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Publication Society: Chalmers, 
We Es Philadelphia, = Pa.: 
Bele TO Ols! yin Nem Ye 

United Society of C. E.: Gates, E. P., 
Boston, Mass. 

BuYwbsU. A. Singleton,: J. F,;Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Phelps, Edwin, Chicago, III. 

Young People: 

Hoiland, Richard, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rice, Miss Vera M., Waterville, Me. 

Cummings, Oliver DeW., Los Angeles, 
Galit 

Blair, R. J., Boston, Mass. 

McGorrill, Rev. M. M., Chicago, IIl. 

Coy, Miss Sallie, Westerly, R. I. 

15. Program Committee: 


(In 


Judd, Mrs. 


Rey. 
Dakin, Rev. 


Herget, Rev. J. F., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chairman. 

Brougher, Rev. J. W., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Freeman, F. W., Denver, Colo. 

Beaven, Rev. A. W., Rochester, N. Y. 

Compton, Mrs. H. F., Seattle, Wash. 

The Executive Committee will meet 
in Chicago, Illinois, Nov. 17, 1925. 

Mr. Arthur G. Crane and Mrs. C. E. 
Johnston have resigned from member- 
ship in this Committee. 

The 1925 Annual, containing the min- 
utes of the Seattle convention, will be 
issued shortly. Free copies will be sent 
to all delegates to the Seattle conven- 
tion who registered and paid the en- 
rolment fee. Others may secure copies 
by applying to the American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1701 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
sending post office money order for 
seventy-five cents for paper bound 
copies, and one dollar for cloth bound 
copies. A limited supply of these will 
be available. Prompt application for 
copies will be necessary. 
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The Gospel Among the Chins 
of North Burma 
Maune Lyin ZAN 


The northern Chins are a mountain 
people of Northeastern Burma. The 
Burmans called them “wild” and they 
were wild both in their worship and in 
their manner of life generally. Berore 
the British took over the country the 
Chins had no literature, no school, no 
trade. They lived by robbery and plun- 
der. They would enter a Burman vil- 
lage, rob the people and drive off their 
cattle, buffalos and horses to the moun- 
tains. They were also constantly fight- 
ing and warring among themselves. 


Such was their condition when the 
British took over the country, now more 
than thirty years ago. In that time there 
has come a wonderful change. Murder 
which used to be terribly common has 
now almost ceased, there is not one 
murder now where there used to be a 
thousand. 


At first our school work was all in 
Burmese, but now in our schools our 
own language is taught, and also Eng- 
lish. Our people who formerly had no 
schools now have schools and are 
anxious to have their children get an 
education. There are now Chins who 
have studied in English as far as the 
tenth or high school standard. 


In the matter of work, the Chins for- 
merly were of no use. Work in the 
Chin Hills was done by Burmans, In- 
dians or Koreans. But now there has 
come a change and Chins are employed 
as clerks and in every form of service. 
Formerly the Chins were not buyers and 
sellers; they had no knowledge of trade. 
But they have progressed with the years 
and now in every town you will find 
Chin traders, some of them well-to-do 
people. Formerly the Chins knew noth- 
ing about saving money but now it is 
different, and there are plenty of Chins 
who are worth hundreds and even 
thousands of rupees. 


In the old days the Chins lived in 
flimsy bamboo houses with thatch roof; 
now their houses are roofed with cor- 
rugated iron, and there are even Chins 
whose houses are built of brick. 


In the matter of worship the Chins 
formerly were animists. They worshiped 
evil spirits, as the Burmans also did in 
some of their villages on the Chin bor- 
der. When Christian teachers first 
came and preached the gospel to the 
Chins, they feared the evil spirits and 
dared not listen to the preaching. But 
gradually they learned better and some 
were bold enough to come out as Chris- 
tians. They forsook the Nats (evil 
spirits) and came out into the light of 
Christ. These people lived the changed 
life, they showed a good example, and 
now in the sparse population of the 
Chin Hills there are about three thou- 
sand who have received the gospel light 
and are living for Jesus. 


The Chins are a people who have great 
fear of the Nats, and who think that if 
they forsake the Nats they will surely die. 
But after having forsaken the Nats and 


worshiped Christ, it is found that they do 


‘not die, then they much recognize that their 


Nats whom they had thought gods are not 
gods, but that only Jesus Christ is the true 
God. 

Formerly in all these Chin Hills there 
was no disciple of Jesus but now in al- 
most every village there are Christian 
families. And in preaching the gospel 
among the Chins it is not difficult as 
it is among the Burmans, for there is 
not such opposition. Therefore we may 
hope that in the near future many from 
among the Chins shall come into the 
light of the Gospel of Jesus. 


Woman’s Baptist Mission 


Society of Pennsylvania 
By Mrs. Owen C. Brown 


The annual meeting of the woman’s 
society held in connection with the state 
convention was called to order by the 
president, Mrs. H. C. Hodgens, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 21, in the First church, Norris- 
town. Eighteen associations were rep- 
resented. Mrs. H. Reifsnyder of Norris- 
town led in prayer. Greetings were ex- 
tended by Mrs. Nelson Cressman of 
Norristown. The new officers elected 
were Mrs. F. M. Newcomb, recording 
secretary. Directors for eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. Willard Smith and Mrs. 
Owen C. Brown, for western Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs. H. Bertrem Day, Mrs. J. C. 


Hazlett, Mrs. Clifford S. Joshua and 
Miss Mary J. Jones. By unanimous 
vote the following objectives were 


adopted: Loyalty to our denominational 
plans, particularly the every member 
plan; a larger representation of women 
on the state convention boards and more 
time on the state convention program be 
given the women; a committee appointed 
by the state board to cooperate in pro- 
moting woman’s work throughout the 
state; the motto for the year be “Every 
Member Praying.” 

The Golden Anniversary was presented 
by Mrs. Willard Smith and the Lone 
Star Fund by Mrs. Howard Wayne 
Smith. Foreign mission work and its 
needs was vividly portrayed by Miss 
Melvina Sollman of China. Miss Mil- 
dred Kaminskie of New Jersey pled for 
better treatment of the foreign people 
and more help in Christian Americaniza- 
tion. A closing devotional period was 
led by Mrs. H. H. Skerrett, president of 
Atlantic district. A very successful 
worker’s conference was held Monday, 
Oct. 19. Every phase of woman’s work 
was presented by state secretaries, fol- 
lowed by brief discussions. An address 
on “Loyalty to our State Denominational 
Plans” was given by Mrs. Howard 
Wayne Smith, and on “Stewardship” by 
Mrs. J. W. Elliott. 


“Well,” said the dying business man, 
“you better put in a clause about my 
employes. To each man who has worked 
for me twenty years I give and bequeath 
$50,000.” : 

“Bute 


said the lawyer, “you have 


_ been in business only five years.” 


“I know it, man, but it’s good adver- 
tising.”—Everybody’s. 


THE BAP; 


New Literature _ 


These new free leaflets may b 
for the asking: E. M. P. for B 
Women! “His Book” (new speci 
terest leaflet for C.- W. Cam 
number of Echoes-Tidings; Ste 
ship Suggestions for the Progra 
Pastor and Local Church; Stewards! 
Essay Contest for Young People of 
Northern Baptist Convention. To ai 
special program for Thanksgiving, 
for one of the following: When He 
Are Thankful, free; Fruit of the Th 
giving Tree (program for boys 
girls), ten cents; Thanksgiving Ga 
(for boys and girls), fifteen cents. Ey 
Baptist family should have a cop 
the 1926 Book of Remembrance, 
is better than ever this year and 
crease in price, twenty-five cents. 
a program on World Brotherhood, 
Litany of Peace, three cents; and 
Service of World Fellowship, é 
cents, would be found helpful. For 
these and many more new and inter 
ing publications, address Baptist Lit 
ture Bureau and any one of the foll 
ing locations; 276 Fifth Ave., New Y 
City, 700 Ford Bldg., Boston, 1 
2328 Michigan Blyd., Chicago, Ill 
504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles, G 


» 


A busy day at Rankin Christian cen 
Pittsburgh is thus described: ~ 
building was used constantly from 
morning until late evening and f 
tendance totaled 831. The me 
classes were the same as on other 
days. Two different boys groups 
held, giving the varied program of 
period, game room and gymnasium 
In the afternoon the second annual 
show took place. It was evident 
Rankin did not lack subjects and r 
less of the storm Rankin babi 
bundled up and brought forth. — 
Margaret Lauter and Miss Bi 
nurses from the public health nursin| 
association, spoke on _ baby welfa 
Fascinating stories, about the fairies | 
milk were told by Miss Boreland 
the Dairy Consumers Company. — 
babies were weighed and registered 
while it seemed unwise to give prizes! 
first winners or even name them 
baby received a small drinking cw 
with a dainty pink ribbon. Thet 
tures were taken and in all it was 4 
derful occasion. Two proud 
fathers were present to assist in th 
of their infants. While the baby : 
was in session, Miss Tuck was ac 
employed in the library. No matte 
busy, vet we are never too busy to ams 
a call of need. It was a woman, 
husband had deserted her and sh 
in her desperation, come to som 
quaintances in Rankin. She had ! 
children of her own, and the wot 
who so kindly had taken her im 
several and was very poor. The visite 
had only the floor for their bed and the 
coats to cover them. Close att 
wili be given them to bring rele 
the evening 381 attended the mo 
erder to maintain the usual de 
‘Clean hands and clean face,’ aD 
were sent home to acquire the sa 
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Federal Council Issues Strong Statement on Prohibition 


administrative committee of the 
6:1 Council of the Churches, after 
fone its policy on prohibition, in 
tht of the recent report of its re- 
£ department, issued on October 31 
@ statement of its position. This 
faition was made because of mis- 
#etations of the spirit and point of 
= { the report in certain quarters. 
h statement made by the adminis- 
% committee of the Federal Council 
fins its unequivocal support of na- 
@prohibition and declares that there 
G hing in the report of the research 
@ment to justify any modification 
Mrer of the position previously 
@by the council on the prohibition 
The administrative committee also 
all Christian people to regard the 
Has a trumpet call to a more vigor- 
ipport of prohibition. The full 
@ient is as follows: 
irview of the widespread interest at- 
wl by the report of the research de- 
tnt of the Federal Council of the 
ies of Christ in America on the 
Mition situation, and of the serious 
wilerstandings which have arisen in 
Ation with that report, the adminis- 
wv committee of the Federal Coun- 
emposed of representatives of the 
tc bodies which are members of the 
ml, has authorized the following 
‘ient of its conviction as to prin- 
é@nd policy: 
Bist of all, the committee would 
ghsize its unequivocal support of na- 
Maprohibition, as expressed in many 
Hiiutterances and reaffirmed by the 
dinnial session of the whole Coun- 
mAtlanta last December. We de- 
four strong conviction that the 
of prohibition is the deliberately 
/2rmanently established policy of 
ation, that this policy has not 
edbut on the contrary has already 
di results which fully justify its 
Pbn, that the liquor traffic and the 
% must not come back again, and 
fie churches must set themselves 
i 2=w purpose to see that prohibition 
fireed by law and sustained by the 
‘Oil conscience. 
The Law Will Stand 
Tl; statement adopted by the Fed- 
| ouncil in December, 1924, as the 
licitative expression of its attitude 
i the prohibition amendment, de- 
esthat ‘the effect upon the physical, 
Mciuc, social and moral life of the 
iof the extraordinary effort of so- 
Yo protect itself from the liquor 
fithas been so beneficial that it is 
¥ enerally agreed that the law will 
id>ased as it is upon the unassailable 
Ve ‘to promote the general welfare.’ 
 jesent-day duty of the moral citi- 
shy of the nation we believe to be: 


1 To magnify the value of the 
Icile of total abstinence and the 
ion upon the law-abiding citizens 
4 tice the same; 

2!To make unmistakably clear to 
A ie lawless sellers and the lawless 
Duizrs of intoxicants that the 


liquor 


traffic has been permanently outlawed in 
the United States as the enemy of so- 
ciety; 


“3. To urge local, state and federal 
governments to cooperate with increased 
vigor against the present organized re- 
sistance to the prohibition law until as 
adequate an enforcement of that law has 
been secured as of any other social legis- 
lation.’ 


“The administrative committee of the 
Federal Council has seen nothing in the 
report of the research department to 
justify any modification whatever of the 
position thus taken by the Council on 
the prohibition issue. The policy of na- 
tional prohibition, as the report shows, 
was adopted by the American people by 
the overwhelming votes of their elected 
legislative assemblies. This policy has 
been reaffirmed by increasing majorities 
wherever it has been challenged. 


“We would remind those otherwise 
good citizens, who by their personal ex- 
ample, and public utterances are lending 
countenance to those who violate their 
country’s laws, of the reasons which led 
to the adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. It rests upon three fundamental 
considerations: first, the belief that in 
dealing with gigantic social evils like 
disease or crime individual liberty must 
be surrendered in the interest of effective 
social control; second, the belief that the 
liquor traffic is such an evil—a convic- 


tion which is gaining strength all over 
the world and which has recently found 
official expression in the report of the 
special commission on drink of the Uni- 
versal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work at Stockholm; third, the experi- 
ence gained by a generation of experi- 
ment with substitutes, which has led the 
advocates of temperance to conclude that 
only drastic federal action could bring 
about the eradication of the evils they 
were fighting. Prohibition was not a 
policy adopted hastily or without due 
consideration and it is not to be set 
aside merely because great difficulty or 
even temporary reverses are encountered 
in carrying it out. 
Remarkable Social Gains 


“The report makes clear the remark- 
able social gains which followed upon 
the adoption of prohibition: a lowering 
of the death rate from alcoholic disease, 
a remarkable lessening of dependency 
due to alcoholism, a great reduction in 
drunkenness, and other results of a so- 
cially desirable sort. It also calls atten- 
tion to the part undoubtedly played by 
prohibition in improving business and 
economic conditions, and, above ll, 
points out the indisputable advantage 
gained by the abolition of the saloon. At 
the same time, the report reminds us that 
national prohibition has not yet been 
given a fair opportunity to vindicate its 
full value to the physical, economic, so- 
cial and moral life of the nation, and 


Peloubet’s Uniform 


Graded Quarterlies. 


Ae TF HE Hemenasue geowiths of the: ‘Sunday Schools of the 
world: for-the past fifty years can bei in’a large. measure — 
attributed to the Uniform: Lessons. © * : 
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A common subject 
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“They teach the Bible. fe 


Home and family study and discussion 


Make teachers’ meetings possible: es 
Fresh texts each year. ge 
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calls attention to serious dangers to 
which it is at present exposed. 

“The Federal Council gratefully recog- 
nizes the splendid service which has 
been rendered by the agencies especially 
authorized by the churches which for 
many decades have labored persistently 
and effectively to secure the adoption 
and the maintenance of prohibition. The 
Council pledges its active cooperation 
with all agencies which are ready to 
make a sustained and constructive effort 
to uphold the prohibition regime in order 
that there may be a conclusive demon- 
stration of its merit as a national policy. 
It urges the friends of prohibition in 
other countries not to be deceived by the 
attempts which have been made by oppo- 
nents of prohibition to interpret the re- 
port as a confession of failure or even of 
discouragement on the part of the Fed- 
eral Council or of its constituent church 


bodies. 


Call to a Crusade 

“The Federal Council calls upon the 
churches to undertake a renewed moral 
crusade to strengthen the hands of those 
who are responsible for prohibition en- 
forcement and in particular to give a 
greater measure of moral support to the 
newly reorganized activities of th fed- 
eral government. It urges upon all citi- 
zens who believe in prohibition the 
necessity of supporting the law by an 
irresistible volume of public opinion. Of 
those who may be out of sympathy with 
prohibition as a social measure or who 
question the wisdom of the particular 
method by which it was adopted, it asks 
voluntary compliance with the law in 
the interest of orderly government and 
in order that the policy it represents may 
be adequately tried. It appeals for a 
new measure of fair-mindedness and 
goodwill on the part of all in connection 
with this vitally important issue in order 
that the outcome of the great moral 
effort may be determined by reason 
rather than by prejudice and self-interest. 


“Especially does the Federal Council 
urge upon the churches the necessity for 
a more adequate program of education 
on the moral issues involved in the 
liquor traffic. We strongly emphasize 
the need for a far greater attention to 
this problem in the church’s program of 
religious education. In the last analysis, 
law depends for its support upon the 
public opinion which sustains it and the 
conscience of those who live under it. 


“There can be no greater mistake than 
to suppose that legislation can relieve us 
of the necessity of training our youth in 
habits of temperate living, self-control 
and the practice of Christian citizenship. 
To foster such habits and to cultivate 
such practice is the special and peculiar 
responsibility of the church. 

“It is our hope and confidence that the 
report of the research department on the 
prohibition situation, calling attention as 
it does to the real dangers with which 
we are confronted, will stir the churches 
to a renewed sense of their responsibil- 
ity, not only for the enforcement of the 
prohibition law, but also for rallying the 
conscience of the nation to its support.” 


Here, There and Everywhere 


Tue First cHurcH of Milwaukee is for- 
tunate and happy in securing the con- 
sent of Dr. Lemuel C. Barnes to act as 
ad interim pastor for an indefinite period. 
Dr. and Mrs. Barnes are making their 
temporary home at the Plaza Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. 


THE POEM ON PAGE 1064 of the Oct. 3 
issue of THE Baptist entitled “A Mission- 
ary Map” should have been credited to 
Minnie B. Wilkins. It came to us as an 
anonymous poem, and we are glad to 
give credit to its author. 


Pastor L. E. BroucH of Anoka, Minn., 
with a group of his church workers, held 
an evangelistic service in the reform- 
atory at St. Cloud, and thirty persons 
came forward upon invitation to indi- 
cate their acceptance of Christ. 


Wuite Dr. anp Mrs. JouHn A. STUMP 
were returning to their home from 
church in Salt Lake City, in the evening 
of October 23, an automobile struck 
Mrs. Stump, killing her instantly. Mr. 
Stump is supervisor of missions for the 
home mission society in the Salt Lake 
district. 


Rev. B. F. LAW er of Osceola, Mo., was 
found dead in his bed at the hotel Van- 
nice, Oct. 23. He was in his 93rd year, 
a man of remarkable spiritual gifts, 
widely useful and beloved, and he re- 
tained his faculties impaired. 

Rev. Daviw F. APpLesy, missionary of 
the Southern Baptists in Brazil, died re- 
cently. Memorial services in his honor 
were held at Louisville Oct. 27. 

WitHoUT ANY PUBLIC APPEAL the First 
church, Paterson, N. J., had received 
more than $1100 for the Lone Star fund 
by Oct 23: 

Pastor JAMES B. OerERCHEN of Winona, 


Minn., publishes a monthly bulletin of 
several pages in pamphlet form, in 
mimeographed composition, and man- 


ages to get more live matter into it 
than appears in any other bulletin com- 
ing to the office of THe Baptist. 

Rev. AND Mrs. JoHN McGuire, mission- 
aries for many years in Burma, are hav- 
ing a happy time visiting their children 
and grandchildren in Porto Rico. 

Rev. J. B. McMrny, after spending some 
time in the field in the interest of the 
Murphysboro church which was de- 
stroyed last spring by a tornado, is now 
located at 603 S. Poplar St., Centralia, 
Ill., where he may be addressed for en- 
gagements for either evangelistic or pas- 
toral work. He is now in meetings at 
Silerburg. 

NEARLY A HUNDRED H1-Y boys of Water- 
loo, Iowa, held a meeting in the First 
Baptist church Oct. 29. 

First cHuRCH, Berwick, Pa., has in- 
creased its missionary budget over that 
of last year by $100, and is preparing 
for a vigorous evangelistic campaign. 

OFFERINGS OF BROADWAY CHURCH, Pater- 
son, N. J., have already exceeded $800 


THE BAPTI 


q 
~ 


with more coming for the Lone 
fund. 


Cuicaco Baptist SociaAL UNION y 
its first banquet of the season 
Hamilton Club, Nov. 9, at 6:00 p. 
Dr. Christian F. Reisner of Br 
Temple, New York City as the s 


BERWIN, ILL., BAPTIST CHURCH 
tematically canvass every mem 
the Lone Star fund. 


Tue Facutty oF THE Southern ] 
Theological Seminary has grante 
A. T. Robertson, for thirty-eight - 
professor of New Testament Int 
tion, a two month’s leave of 
during the present session. 


THE cHuRCcH at Alhambra, Calif 
Carlton L. Kirk, pastor, dedicate 
building Sept. 20-27, costing $65,0 

Great Fars, Monrt., has the fo 
in for a new house. 


Rev, A. C. RocKEFELLER has ¢ 
his first year at Fillmore Ave, 
in which he received thirty m 
A new floor is to be laid in the | 
torium., 


Work at Lewiston, Mont., is I 
up since the coming of Pastonil 
Sumrall. Seventeen have been a 
the last two months, and a goal | 
has been set for the current year. | 


EDISON STREET CHURCH, BUFFALO 
the cornerstone for a new building 
23 


At Cook ACADEMY, Montour Falls, 
attendance is required at the nort 
service of some church. 


FIRST CHURCH, TOPEKA, KANS., 1 
the largest membership in its hist 

RosEHILL MEXICAN CHURCH, Los 
has received 31 additions by 
since April. 

Mr. Joun H. CHapMan of Chic 
pride in exhibiting a receipt for ft 
scription to The Standard, pr 
of Tue Baptist, and he has cont 
subscription ever since that da 
But Rev. H. C. Leland of Carthag 
enters the contest for primacy ) 
continuous subscription since 1 

A New JAPANESE Baptist ch 
been organized in Los Angeles. 
are over 40,000 Japanese residents 1m) 
city. 

Rev. Froyp MarsHati has accept 
call for half time at Viola, Kans 

Dutcuess association, N. Y., 
ninety-first annual meeting on 
and 27 with the Pawling Central r 
Each of the nine active churches 
association were well represented, 
attendance of from 150 to 200 al 
session clearly shows. The annt 
mon was preached by the Rev 
King of Shenandoah. 

SINCE THE COMING oF Pastor J 
dez to the Mexican church, 
Kans., fourteen persons have 
faith in Jesus. 
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= Baptist has received cards announc- 
‘ marriage of Hiram Simonds Hunn, 
}Mr. and Mrs. Charles E, Hunn, Des 
3, Iowa. The bride is Doris Chris- 
aughter of Mr. Frank Adams, Cam- 
i Mass. The wedding took place at 
idge, Mass., on Oct. 12. 


Astor recently ordered three stereop- 
‘ectures to be used on successive Sun- 
ights preceding the every member 
s in the church. This was used as 
of the every member plan. It works 
idly. 


WomMAN’s Cius of Lincoln, Neb., 
resolutions honoring Mrs. W. T. 
ic, who has recently moved to Wayne, 
Dr. and Mrs. Elmore are both teach- 
i the Eastern Baptist Theological 


ary. 


tpy MemortaL cuurcu, Highland 
tMich., is in the midst of a church 
ship drive. On Sunday, Oct. 25, 
Pn united with the church, by bap- 
ind experience. In a few weeks the 
| mortgage will be burned, after 
jthe church will proceed to formulate 
looking to the construction of a 
0 house of worship. 


it cHURCH, Potsdam, N. Y., is enter- 
fon the 102nd year of its fife. It has 
red that part of the constitution per- 
f to the board of deacons, to read 
bard of Deacons and Deaconesses 
ve elected.” In this, as will be seen, 
stinction is made between Deacons 


| 


| SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 


e Celestial lal Song 


thristmas service 
asual attractive- 
for Sunday 
ils. The songs are 
( in style, and 
e used as solos, 
and chorus sing- 
the entireschool. 
nusic is charm- 
,ithout being dif- 
l The responsive 
digs, recitations 
tercises offer ma- 
é for delightful platform presentation. 


(00 ahundred © $3.25 for fifty 
cents a dozen Sample copy, 7 cents 


A SERVICE FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


PERE Rirter 
Caron R ae 


inave a complete stock of the latest holiday 
fF for the church and Sunday School. 


" ng Cards Services Dialogues 
Boxes Calendars Novelties 
ay Booklets Testaments Bibles 


Send for Our Christmas Circular and 
Holiday Bulletin 


1) The American Baptist 
Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


surton jeg Boston 1107 McGeeSt., KansasCity 
abash Ave., Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
hird St., Los Angeles 223 Church Street. Toronto 


ORDER FROM OUR NEAREST HOUSE 


and Deaconesses. It is thought this will 
materially aid the Pastor in his work. 


Pastors oF Dayton AssocraTion, Ohio, 
held their monthly meeting, Oct. 12, with 
Rev. O. E. Hall, president. Dr. W. H. 
Geistweit, who recently returned from 
the Orient and Europe, gave a helpful 
and inspiring message of his visit to 
Jerusalem. With sincere regret was 
noted the going of four pastors, who 
have left the state. Next meeting will 
be Noy. 9, followed by a noonday evan- 
gelistic conference, at First church, Day- 
ton. 


ENROLMENT AT CARLETON college this 
year amounts to 849. Twenty-five de- 
nominations are represented, and only 
eight students have no church prefer- 
ence or affiliation. 


Rev. Joun A. SWETMAN, the pastor of 
First church, Bath, Me., has accepted a 
call to Park Street United Baptist 
church of Pittsfield, N. H., effective No- 
vember 15. 


On Octoper 11 Rev. Henry F. Wen 
began his fifth year of ministry among 
Baptists in Quincy, Mass. During his 
pastorate the church membership has 
more than doubled, 78 new members 
having been received since last Christ- 
mas. 


THE Mt. CARMEL Baptist cHuRCH, M. F. 


Bagby, pastor, Crittenden association, 
Ky., had a two weeks evangelistic cam- 
paign. in August, with Rev. Harley C. 
Fletcher, Albany, O., as evangelist; thir- 
teen were baptized into the fellowship of 
the church. 


Rev. JoHn S. BrinkmMAn for the past 
four years pastor at Roodhouse, Ill., has 
accepted the call to the First Baptist 
church at Pontiac, Ill. He begins his 
work in Pontiac November 1. 

Rev, PAut Lioyp OFFENHISER has be- 
gun his work at Palo Alto, Calif., with 
excellent promise. He is the youngest 
pastor in the city. 


RECENT MEETINGS AT HOPEWELL in the 
open country of Labette county, Kans., 
resulted in thirteen additions. 


SEND YOUR CHURCH bulletins to THE 
Baptist every week. We want to know 
what you are doing, and how can we 
know unless you tell us? Put THe BAPTIST 
on your regular mailing list. 

Rev. CuHas. H. Burreti has been called 
to Atwater Park church, Los Angeles, 
and Rev. C. Sidney Maddox to West 
Adams Street. 

THE NINETY-EIGHTH annual meeting of 
the Cortland association, N. Y., was held 
at Summer Hill, September 29 and 30. 
Mr. Fay E. Dickinson, of Cortland, was 
moderator. The consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the meetings were the 


best yet. The address were uniformly of 
high grade. The general theme was 
“Cooperation.” Rev. F. W. Allen, of the 


Memorial church, Cortland, preached the 
annual sermon. 
Rev. A. T. CepArHotm has been called 
to the pastorate of Hermosa, Calif. 
RECENT PASTORAL SETTLEMENTS in New 
York include Rev. Frank N. Taft at San- 
born; Rev. George H. Carpenter, Dover 
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First, Wingate; Rev. H. N. Geckle, Em- 
manuel, Gloversville; Rev. C. L. Park- 
hurst, Emmanuel, Utica; Rev. A. D. 
Shepard, Hinsdale; Rev. W. I. Weldon, 
West Walworth; Rev. Clayton R. Stod- 
dard, Lowell Avenue, Syracuse; Rev. A. 
P. Phillips, Delhi; Rev. F. W. McDer- 
mott, Hannibal; Rev. E. W. Chapman, 
Walton; Rev. Arthur L. Warren, Mo- 
ravia; Rev. Miss Bessie M. Deemer, 
Throopsville. 


THE BaAPtist MINISTERS of Southern Cal- 
ifornia met in their annual retreat and 
prayer conference at Camp Baldy, Sep- 
tember 14, 15 and 16. There was an 
attendance of 127 of whom 120 were min- 
isters. This is the largest attendance 
the conference has ever had and it is 
safe to say that the interest has never 
reached a higher point than this year. 


In CALrForRNIA, R. E. RoLENS was or- 
dained at Oxnard, Sept. 1; A. B. Wright 
at Home Gardens, Sept. 29; Leo V. 
Barker at Temple church, Los Angeles, 
Sept. 11. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL conference for Bap- 
tist pastors and laymen and their fami- 
lies, as the guests of Keuka college, N. 
YouwaseneldsAticualy =toec2ae lhe total 
registration was 268, which is the record 
for attendance. 

Pastor M. O. Clemmons of Eldorado, 
Kans., has found it necessary to take a 
leave of absence with the hope of recov- 
ery from a protracted illness. 

Pastor W. E. SmitH of Sunland, Calif,, 
has welcomed 48 new members in the 
last year. 

BETHANY CHURCH and Harbor City Mexi- 
can chapel have been dedicated recently 
at Los Angeles. 

Pastor Z. C. O’FARRELL of Butte, Mont., 
has arranged for a religious educational 
institute to be held in his church the 
second week in November. 

AFTER THIRTY-FIVE years of active work 
in the Christian ministry and following 
ten years of service as pastor in Whit- 
tier, Calif., Rev. E. M. Hulett has placed 
his resignation before that church and 
requested that he be relieved of his du- 
ties Dec. 31. 

Tue Baptist Councit of Religious Edu- 
cation, of Chicago, will meet Nov. 23 at 
the Immanuel church building, 2320 S. 
Mich. Blvd., for its regular monthly 
meeting. Director W. R. Jewell solicits 
the attendance of the superintendents, 
assistants and all other persons interest- 
ed in the discussion of problems of re- 
ligious education. 

TWENTY RECENT ADDITIONS are reported at 
Contai, Bengal. 

Pastor Hersert W. HANSEN, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., is preaching a series of 
sermons about some of the Bible preach- 
ers. 

Rev, CLARENCE HILL FRANK of Pough- 


keepsie, N. Y., is preaching a series of 
sermons on “Some Unusual Christian 
Graces,” meaning specifically the 
“sraces” of anger, narrowness, revenge, 


and jealousy. 
A HALFTONE OF REV. W. 'C. MILLER in the 
issue of October 24, gave his location as 
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South Dakota. By way of correction, he 
is an evangelist and his address is 1154 
Lincoln Way, E., South Bend, Ind. 

ScoRE FOR THE “MELTING Pot.” Of eleven 
new members received on a recent Sun- 
day in the First church, Paterson, N. J., 
eight bore the names of Kroeze, Shere- 
towsky, Huizing, Molzan, Laan, Brock- 
man, DeBrulye and Dubois. 

Rev. C. A. S. Howe has closed his work 
with Market St. church, Amesbury, 
Mass. 

SPOKANE HAS BEEN stirred by revivals in 
Euclid Avenue, where Evangelist Lee 
Collins aided Pastor Nelson; at Union 
Park by the same workers; at Hillyard, 
where Pastor J. H. Dickson had the as- 
sistance of H. P. Andrews and wife and 
J. E. Naylor, director of evangelism; and 
at Central church, where Pastor A. B. 
Walts was joined by Evangelist E. B. 
Pratt. 

MEN oF First CHURCH, San Diego, have 
a regular Monday luncheon together at 
the Cabrillo cafe. 

Rev, A. V. Marsu and wife, missionaries 
to the Navajo Indians, have a radio set 
which, although located in a deep can- 
yon, receives the news from the outside 
world. The Indians are deeply im- 
pressed thereat. 


Modern Religious cation 
Cults and Movements 


By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, D.D. 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says: ‘‘What we have 
been looking for.., Dr. Atkins has gone deeper 
down, discovering the roots and reasons for all this 

roping after a new religious technique.”’ 2 


2.60 
FE. 1 REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Dr. Wm. R. McNutr of First church, 
Worcester, Mass., is pushing the circu- 
lation in his church of The Massachusetts 
Baptist Bulletin, Missions.and THE BAP- 
TIST together in a clubbing arrangement. 

CALVARY CHURCH, Washington, D. C., de- 
voted a recent prayer meeting to the 
memory of Doctor Green, deceased, 
who for many years was the honored 
pastor of the church. 

SILVER SPRING BAPTIST CHURCH, a new 
organization was regularly recognized at 
Washigegton,, Dy .C.,: Oct) 2b 

PRAIRIE FLOWER CHURCH, Iowa, A. J. Un- 
thank, pastor, having burned down, is to 
be rebuilt at once by the united and en- 
thusiastic efforts of both the congrcya- 
tion and the community. 

In INDIANAPOLIS, Exeter Avenue has 
been making improvements on the prop- 
erty; Pastor H. B. McClanahan has just 
closed a successful revival at Emmanuel; 
Lynnhurst has pledged $5,825 towards a 
new building that will cost $18,000; Pres- 
ident Wm. Lowe Bryan of Indiana Uni- 
versity addressed a men’s banquet at the 
First church; and a prayer meeting is 
held at the Baptist state offices every 
Monday morning. 

TEN WERE RECEIVED to fellowship and 
three baptized at Woodlawn, Chicago, 
Nov. 1. 

Rev, Louis Crarron has welcomed 175 
members into his church at Beech Grove, 
Ind., within the last year. ‘ @ 

Warsaw, IND., has called Rev. William 
Fox of Chicago. 

AS A RESULT of a year of busy work at 
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A Book of Original Parties By ETHEL OWEN 
This book will meet with a glad greeting from many persons desiring to entertain 


friends, yet perplexed as to how the entertainment may be given. 


Many of the ways 


used in society cannot be accepted on conscientious grounds. This book helps to solve 
the difficulty. Twelve plans are given, none of which is expensive, but all are interesting 


and attractive. 


The Church at Play 


A Manual for Directors of Social and 
Recreational Life 
By NORMAN E. RICHARDSON 


_The author lays down the general prin- 
ciples which should govern the direction of 
play under the leadership of the church. He 
offers practical suggestions for meeting the 
needs of the various groups of church mem- 
bership, and for cooperating with important 
boy and girl organizations. 

Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Recreational Leadership for 
Church and Community 
By WARREN T. POWELL 


A fund of information on recreational 
leadership and program making. The ed- 
ucational and moral values of play, essential 
elements in the recreation program, organi- 
zation, administration and leadership of rec- 
reation program, construction, principles of 
material for programs of physical, social and 
mental activities and types of churches and 
programs are some of the topics discussed. 

Net, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


: P db 
Bible Game of Facts, Places and Events josepHiNE L. BALDWIN 


_ This game will be interesting to children as a game, but its most important. func- 
tion will be to establish an association between important locations in Bible lands and 
the events, characters and facts of interest associated with them. There are sixty-four 
cards—thirty-two on Old Testament, and thirty-two on New Testament events and 


characters. 


Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
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Las Animas, Col., Pastor Chasm 
mon tallied up a total of 117 add 
to his church last year. 3 
First LaFayette, INp., shaking 
conservatism, is planning to erect 
and expensive educational building 
SOMETHING HAS BROKEN loose at 
Ind. The attendance at Sunday” 
on the last rally day was 287, br 
all records and prognostics. 
Herr yourselves to apples, ladie 
gentlemen. Here is- Rev. John ™ 
down in the fruit country of the Y 
valley in Washington, superintendit 
erection of a parsonage at Cowiche- 
toil, that, when a “good brother”—ge 
perfectly credible, presents him with 
cases of the finest apples. In consea 
he says: “I’m somewhat cheered up.” 


WHAT ARE “fireside sermons”? inquit 
parishioner who thinks a few from his 
pastor might be pleasing. They a 
mons usually having something to do 
the home and family life. 

FATHERS AND SONS were in the li 
at Wilmette, Ill, Pastor F. Cy 
preached to them Sunday, Nov. 8 4 
next Friday evening they held a ban 

ASHLAND AveE., Toledo, is going to 
on till it gets 1000 in Sunday school. 
had 906 Oct. 18. = 

Rev. Frank G. Sayers of First ch 
Hamilton, O., lately returned from 
of Europe, finds large audiences i 
church awaiting him, and many calls e 
where. He is running a series of le 
on religion and science. Ag 

Gatessurc, Iti., First church he 
“suest night” Nov. 1, and filled the hou 

Women Have charge of the § 
evening services at the Church of t 
deemer, Yonkers, N. Y. They are 
ing for distinguished visiting speakers! 
vital themes. 

For More efficient work, Cortland a 
ciation, N. Y., has formed five groups 0 | 
constituent churches to carry out a coop | 
tive program. a | 

Members oF THE First church, Hot) 
N. Y., to the number of 222 contribut 
the church budget, while 136 do ne 
does this percentage compare with 
Baptist churches generally? : 

Pastor Epwarp BLeaKNeY, T 
church, Utica, N. Y., will give a 
“pulpit editorials’ on modern Tél 
cults, beginning Nov. 22. & 

First cHuRCH, Phoenix, Ariz., has 
$1200 for the Lone Star fund, and 
with joy that two of its members, 
Mrs. F. L. Meadows, are accepted for! 
sionary work in Mexico. a 

Dr. O. J. Price makes the int 
suggestion that churches endeavor t0 
the use of free parking stations ! 
neighborhoods for the use of their »t 
congregations. : 

Tora, SunpAay scHoor enrol 
First church, Topeka, Kas., €X 
of the church, being 848. 


EMMANUEL CHURCH, Scranton, 
ries this notice in its weekly bullet 
Baptist is our own paper. THE P 
stands for the cooperative progra™ 
Northern Baptist Convention and f¢ 
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bi 


@ation recognized by the Convention. 
Aptist stands for Faith, Fellowship, 
forward-looking programs for the 
ual, for the Church, for the Asso- 
® and for the Denomination. THE 
ir may be secured for six months for 
ry it six months and you will never 
hoe without it. Information is abso- 
4ecessary in the program of a church 
manuel.” Thanks. 
‘AST SIDE, Evansville, Ind., Rev. Ford 
: began less than three years ago in 
cery store with fifty members. 
ae membership is 115, with church 
fg and parsonage worth nearly 


MET OF CENTRAL CHURCH, Quincy, IIL, 
is year $8,557 for current expenses 
,600 for missions. 

TARY CHURCH, Washington, a 
iscopies of THE BAP EES sine a 
/: the lobby and invites people to 
id read them. 

(} CHURCH, Galesburg, IIl., has Dr. 
A. Huntley for a course of lec- 
: in missions. 


fe JUBILEE SERVICES at First 
, Sacramento, Calif., Oct. 25, cov- 
several days with distinguished 


ks, and included a memorial serv- 
honor of Dr. O. C. Wheeler who 
med the church. 


d by Rev. John Clover Monsma, 
» rgyle St., Chicago, and he will be 
; communicate with interested par- 
Eprist pastors’ and workers’ confer- 
all be held at Casper, Wyo., No- 
b: 17-19. Traveling expenses of at- 
ace will be paid for the pastors liv- 
& Wyoming. 

Du AVENUE cHURCH, Columbus, O,, 
tthe guidance of Pastas Thomas Wi 
kis, has a strong committee mak- 
Hiistematic survey of its needs. 
er weeks will be spent in the sur- 
To 1,000!” is the cry of the First 
ec school at Phoenix, Ariz. The at- 
ace has reached 700. 


R AVENUE CHURCH, New York City, 

. conference of parents and pupils 
“rmine important matters affect- 
: church school. 


8S CHURCH, South Bend, Ind., is en- 
din an every member campaign to 
i: a budget of $157 a week for cur- 
an and $50 a week for mis- 


Pe Witu1am F. Rossins, Wakonda, 
4«., wants some good Baptist fam- 
move into the neighborhood of 
tech. There are some good farms 
ale in the neighborhood, with rich 
god roads and within easy reach 
nm, which can be bought on un- 
| favorable terms. He is not deal- 
l estate, but will be glad to com- 
idte with good Baptist families who 
> interested. 


30DY WAS CAUGHT NAPPING, Sher- 
nor, a Junior in the Rochester 


IBLE LANDS travel service is an- 


Theological Seminary, was licensed to 
preach on September 13th by the First 
Baptist church, of Washington, Pa., of 
which Rev. B. F. Taber has been the 
pastor for the past eight years. In Tue 
Baptist of Oct. 17 it was stated that Mr. 
Taber was the person licensed. He is 
receiving congratulations upon his be- 
ginning it all over again, but having been 
ordained forty years ago, he generously 
disclaims the honors of another novitiate. 

CHURCHES OF SHAWNEE, OKLA., unite in 
publishing The All-Church Weekly, of 
which Dr. J. Benj. Lawrence, Baptist 
pastor is editor. 

FREDERIC INGRAM, a member of the board 
of deacons of the Belden Avenue Baptist 
church, Chicago, for eighteen years and 
secretary for sixteen, was presented a 
gold watch and honored with a luncheon, 
when he retired from his position at 
the central department Y. M. C. A,, at 
seventy-two years of age. 

Henry L. MoreHouse MEMorRIAL auto 
chapel car was dedicated at Casper, 
Wyo., Sept. 13. 

TRAINING scHooLs for church workers 
are coming to be the order of the day 
in Baptist churches. 

CHICAGO BAPTIST MINISTERS in their regu- 
lar meeting Monday, Noy. 2, heard an 
address from Mrs. C. E. Merriam on the 
subject of clean movies. 

At Hancock, Mass., Pastor John D. 
Graham celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his entering the ministry. The 
exercises occupied the week of Sept. 
20-27. 

THIS YEAR THE ATTENDANCE at the Ocean 
Park school of methods conducted by 
the New England Baptists enrolled 
1,089. 

PAstor Mrs. EMMa C. Park has resigned 
at Bellingham, Mass. 


Pastor ARTHUR E, Cow Ley, First church, 
Lebanon, Ind., is giving his people some 
instruction in the principles of Christian 
politics. 

Rev. Rospert VAN MEIcs of Central 
church, Quincy, Ill., is putting on an 
elaborate program of religious educa- 
tion along the general lines of the 
Christian Life program. 


MEN oF First CHURCH, Sioux City, Iowa, 
propose to utilize their organized power 
in a specific endeavor to provide for an 
adequate financing of the church. 


Dr. T. M. HorMEIsTerR put in a full day 
Nov. 1 by delivering four regular dis- 
courses at four different churches in 
Ohio. 

A MISSIONARY EDUCATION institute for Oil 
Creek association will be held at the 
First church, Titusville, Pa., Nov. 18, un- 
der the’deanship of Rev. W. H. Tomlin. 


Rev. P. H. Lyncu, McKeesport, Pa., tore 
into the corrupt and corrupting political 
and social conditions in this city in a 
sermon to a packed house Oct. 25, stat- 
ing specific facts and names. 


Rey. Rutu K. Hutz is preaching a series 
of fireside sermons at Park church, 
McKeesport, dealing in the frankest 
fashion with problems of sex and the 
home. 
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Our Bookshelf 
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The East Window, by Halford E. Luc- 
cock, New York; Abingdon Press, $1.50. 


It is a volume of sermons cast in the 
author’s characteristic style. Each of 
the twelve sermons which constitute the 
contents of the book has a title which 
appeals to the curiosity of the reader. 
The preacher is original, fresh, sugges- 
tive and broad in the treatment of his 
themes. “Get Off The Earth” is one 
of the striking titles from the text in 
2 Cor, 12:2) “Caught up to heaven.” 
After a suggestive introduction in which 
quotations are made lavishly from Cyrano 
de Bergerac the sermon takes off from 
the ground with all the grace of an aero- 
plane and the reader finds himself soar- 
ing with Dr. Luccock on the wings of 
literature, over the beauty of nature in 
the atmosphere of prayer through the in- 
spiration of love and with the steady 
control of a great and worthy purpose. 
This is typical of each of the sermons. 
They are outside the round of regular 
pulpit utterances and reveal the preacher 
as a creative artist who has read widely 
and yet retains his own original touch 
and spiritual unction. We have read 
many volumes of sermons, but “The 
East Window” gives us a new view of 
homiletics. 


Evangelical Humanism, by Lynn Harold 
Hough, New York; Abingdon Press. 


All the erudition of the author is 
brought to the service of evangelical 
humanism and in swift and unerring 
strokes by the brush of an artist the 
reader is made to see the wide scope and 
vital principles of the evangelical faith 
as embodied and expressed in great per- 
sonalities and mighty movements from 
Paul the Apostle to John Wesley. Each 
of the chapters is a classic in both 
language and ideas. The purpose of the 
author to prove that the humanism of 
Athens finds its completion in the evan- 
gelicalism of Jerusalem is realized in a 
series of nine lectures which make up 
the body of the book. We know of no 
greater value than this book at a dollar 
and a half. 


Joun A. Ear. 


Liberal Christianity, by William Pierson 
Merrill, New York: MacMillan Company. 


$8.75 
To distinguish the position of that 


large body of Christians who are liberal 
evangelicals from the conservative evan- 
gelicals, from fundamentalists and from 
modernists, is Mr. Pierson’s aim. Like 
most writers who take part in current 
theological discussion, he has trouble 
with the categories of faction. He is 
not fully satisfied to call his position 
either liberal or modernist, but finally he 
chooses the former term. When he 
comes to interpretation he is clear and 
orderly, coming to the conclusion that 
liberal Christianity is the hope of the 
world. In a striking section he charges 
Professor Machen of Princeton Uni- 
versity with either “false witness” or 
“crass ignorance,’ and presents impres- 
sive evidence to sustain the charge. 
The reader who seeks to understand cur- 
rent religious discussion will find the 
book both luminous and interesting. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


(Continued from page 1236) 


went in the procession and took our . 


seat on the grass with the thousands 
to hear his address. Although there 
was a drizzling rain, the great throng 
sat silently listening to their leader. He 
advocated building a memorial for the 
late C. R. Das, Mayor of Calcutta, build- 
ing hospitals, establishing night schools 
for reading the Koran and Gita, social 
equality, and doing away with untouch- 
ability of the lower classes. A friend 
heard Gandhi speak to the mission- 
aries in Calcutta recently. Gandhi very 
frankly stated his loyalty to Hinduism. 
While he respects Jesus, Gandhi is in 
no sense a Christian.” 


More than 200 selected delegates rep- 
resenting many denominations will hold 
a study conference on world peace at 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 1-3. They will 
endeavor to ascertain, if possible, what 
the duty of individual Christians, also 
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Want Ads 


ee a 

Wwanted—Baptist, to buy 160 acres near 
Campbell, Minn. Price $40 per acre. No 
buildings. Terms. Write Box 161, Camp- 
bell, Minn. 


eT eee ee aes ee a ee ee ee 

Young woman, especially trained in Re- 
ligious Education, experienced, desires po- 
sition as director of girls’ activities or chil- 
dren’s work. Baptist church or Christian 
center in Middle West preferred. Address 
“R,” care of Baptist. 


Nau bong Se ee 

Evangelist T. LeRoy Muir now in West. 
Hight years assisting pastors. Write 625 
N. Central Ave., Glendale, Cal. 


Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travelers. Near 
White House and Auditorium. 1912 ‘“G” 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


For Your Revival Meetings this fall and 
winter secure the services of EVANGEL- 
IST WM. E. BRIERLEY. Safe and sane! 
With or without singer! No church too 
large! No church too. small! Single or 
union campaigns! Write at once to 3938 
North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Good Christian woman with some musical 
ability wanted for housemother in orphan- 
age. Address S. H., care Baptist. 


of churches and communions, is in re- 
gard to war; to come to some agree- 
ment regarding the activities which 
they should undertake individually and 
collectively to abolish war as a method 
for settling international disputes; to 
discover what their ideals and principles 
require them to do when their govern- 
ment is involved in war. 


William A. McGarry in The Dearborn 
Independent raises the question whether 
coal as a fuel is passing out of use. He 
shows that notwithstanding the vast in- 
crease of industry and of population in 
the United States, the production of coal 
in 1924 was only slightly greater than 
in 1910, being 573,280,000 tons. Fuel oil 
and water power seem to be taking its 
place. 


The bonded indebtedness of the 
several states in the United States grew 
tenfold in the last ten years, according 
to Allan I.. Benson. At the end of 1924 
it amounted to $2,368,959,646. 


The D. L. Moody Memorial church, 
a new building, costing $1,000,000, was 
dedicated in Chicago, Nov. 7. The 
present pastor, Rev. P. W. Philpott, has 
been with the church nearly three years. 


The 42nd international triennial con- 
vention of the Y. M. C. A. of North 
America, held at Washington Oct. 24-26 
brought together 1,200 lay delegates 
from the United States and Canada. 
The most important action was a 
change in the basis of membership. 
Under the new basis, voting member- 
ship in associations in the United States 
and Canada shall be open to any male 
at least sixteen who complies with the 
local requirements as to fees, etc., and 
(1) is a member of an_ evangelical 
church; or (2) who subscribes in writing 
to the following: “I hereby declare my 
faith in God, and my acceptance of Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. I desire to 
serve Him and to be His disciple in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of the New 
Testament, and to unite with others in 
the extension of the kingdom of God; 
and I am in full accord with the fol- 
lowing purpose of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the United 
States and of Canada and commit my- 
self to its voluntary service and sup- 
port: “To lead young men to faith in 


God through Jesus Christ; to promote 


their growth into fullness of Christian 
character; to lead them into active 
membership in the church of their 
choice; and to make the extension of 
the kingdom of God throughout the 
world the governing purpose of their 
lives.” No local Association need adopt 
the alternative, which is not mandatory, 
only permissive. The new president is 
Chas. P. Taft, 28 years old, son of 
Justice Wm. H. Taft. 


In addition to the assistance which the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


) 
‘ 


THE BAPT 


gives married students in locating 
able homes for light housekeep 
Seminary contributes the use of 
dwelling adjacent to Norton H 
a nursery. The nursery is operated 5. 
a Board appointed by the W. M. U ¢ 
the Long Run association and ta 
of the children of married studen 
their parents attend Seminary el 
More than the usual number of m 
students are in attendance this ye 
others are expected. The new 
that the Seminary is building 
clude married students’ apartmer 


Recent ministerial changes ; 
British Baptists include the ordinafi 
of Mr. W. F. Scott at Calvary € 
at Bryn Marr; the calling of Rey. 
Holme to Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
chester; of Rev. D. H. Moore 
London Tabernacle; Rev. J. B. Fra 
East Plumstead, London; 
Thompson to Silvertown, Lond 
the closing of the pastorate of 
Scottorn at Kegworth and Disewo1 


At the dedication of the new 
theater at Brown university 
President Faunce led the thousa 
sembled to witness the Yale-Browrn 
ball game, while they repeated in 1 
the following impressive de 
pledge: 

“With one voice and one h 
dedicate this new Brown Fie 
purposes and ideals for which it 5 
structed. 

“We dedicate it to clean sport 
play: os 

“To the development of a sound min| 
in a sound body; | 

“To the loyalties of the game It 
to the loyalties of life; 

“To forgetfulness of self in 
to the team; é 

“To respect for all opponents 
they lose or win; 

“To the comradeship of Americami 
leges. re 

“We pledge our enduring effort: 
Brown Ficld may be a Field of F 
through all the years to come.” 

The University of Chicago is at 
ing to find out what its studen 
about religion and its relation to | 
life, with a view to reorganizin 
ligious forces. A concerted effor! 
be made by faculty members w 
been affiliated with fraternity 
during their undergraduate day 
student leaders to get constru 
from the students themselves, @ 
sion groups, organized under the ¢ 
tion of Gerald Carr Smith, head © 
local Y, M. GA: 

Five special subjects are to 
alyzed. They are: 4 

How does college life affect ' 
faith? q 

Can students test the truth of f 

What value has the church to | 
students? 

Could a University be made Chi 
How? 

What have been the results of 
efforts at the University of Ch 

What should be expected 
organization of the religious for 
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Station WCOY 


“This is station W C O Y (We Count On You), broad- 
isting from the office of THE BAPTIST, 2320 S. 
fichigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. 
'“Good evening friends. Tonight we have a fine quintette 
hich will now sing for us. Each of the quintette will 
nder a solo.” 
“Dr. John E. Knechtel, Chicago, Ill., “Allow me to ex- 
‘ess my appreciation of THE BAPTIST. It has been 
“ceptionally stimulating reading matter during the past 
sar,—a denominational paper worthy of the great cause 
j represents.” 
“Rev. J. Alexander Ford, Cashmere, Wash., “There can 
}; no question as to the distinct advance in the general 
lality of THE BAPTIST.. It has become one of our 
(ry best religious journals. I have for years been close- 
| associated with Baptist journalism, east and west. I 
live written extensively for our Canadian and Northern 
laptist papers, but THE BAPTIST of today is far ahead 
all of them in educational and inspirational value.” 
“Rev. E. H. Stevens, Connelsville, Penna., “I am not 
ttisfied that we have only a few subscribers to THE 
APTIST in our church. We ought to have at least 
ity. I am trying to get the church as a church to sub- 
iribe for fifty or more copies for the folks who will read 
tem. . Every subscriber is a pastor’s assistant because he 
‘hows better than the other fellow what’s going on in the 
‘nomination. I can enlist him more easily. He’s a 
hitter workman.” 
' “William N. Gittings, Schnectady, N. Y., “Let me take 
{ is opportunity to express my appreciation of the high 
fandard of excellence which you are maintaining in all 
fajor articles which appear in your columns. It is very 
ifreshing in these days when so much is being published 


a paper like THE BAPTIST and read some real stuff 
without having to wade through a lot of trash.” 

“E. Wiesele, Big Rock, Ill., “Both THE BAPTIST and 
Missions are welcome in our home. They bring news from 
“Home, Sweet Home,” as well as from lands across the 
seas; they help us keep in touch with the achievements of 
old friends as well as to get into touch with new workers. 
They inform us of the way the battle goes on old fronts 
and of how the forces of righteousness are lining up for 
new conquests. Criticisms are being made of our splendid 
papers, of course, but when criticism shall cease we shall 
not subscribe any more,” (for the reason as he goes on 
to say), “That they will not be worth reading.” 

“And now hear a little squib with a point: “Mother had 
brought Tommy up carefully and had him say grace be- 
fore each meal. Recently in a restaurant, after meal was 
served, mother asked Tommy to say usual grace. Tommy 
looked up in surprise. “But mama,” he said, why say a 
grace? We’re paying for this, aren’t we?” 

“The office boy says that in his opinion that is why 
some people never say grace over THE BAPTIST. But 
he says also that he can see no good reason why every 
subscriber whose subscription is in arrears should not say 
grace over every copy he receives. 

“The office boy will now recite a little poem which car- 
ries much of an editor’s philosophy in his daily task: 

“If I can let into some soul a little light, 

If I some pathway dark and drear can render bright, 
If I to one in gloom can show the sunny side; 
Though no reward I win,— 

I shall be satisfied.’ 

“W C O Y now signs off to allow all who are in ar- 
rears with their subscriptions to say a solemn grace for 


fat has little semblance of truth to be able to pick up 


benefits received through the paper. 


Goodnight.” 


)Ecial announcement is just made at 
Tniversity of Chicago of the largest 
iS'ation in its history. In the grad- 
@chool of arts and literature there 
‘07 students registered, and in the 
di graduate school of science 533, 
S11 of 1230. In the senior colleges 
reare 1066 and in the junior colleges, 
luing the unclassified, 1671, a total of 
In the professional schools there 
22 divinity students, 189 in the med- 
'¢urses, 281 in Rush Medical college, 
“'w students, 158 in education, 491 
ecamerce and administration, and 87 

ial service administration, a total 
119. * University college (the down- 

department) has 2389 enrolled. 
elsive of duplications, the net total 
fk university is 7766, of which 2530 
-raduate students and 5236 under- 
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'UR New Catalogue describing Helpers, 
_ Plays, Cantatas, Song-Stories, Specials, 
Nvelties, etc., free to all who ask for it. 


\1-MACK CO. t 21st and Arch Sts., 
A GEIBEL MUSIC CO. Phila.. Pa. 
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graduate. This is the largest quarterly 
attendance in the history of the univer- 
sity. 

While Baptist mission work has been 
in progress in Brazil for 50 years, the 
first Baptist hospital in that country has 
just been opened at Nichteroy. The in- 
stitution, which has 32 beds, was built 
entirely by native Christians and mis- 
sionaries. 


Diabetes according to Dr. Bundesen, 
of the Chicago Board of Health, is a nib- 
bling disease of middle age and is largely 
due to overeating and improper eating, 
obesity, lack of proper elimination and 
sedentary habits. Every one of these 
causes is easily preventable. There is 
really no excuse for the disease existing. 


The two million lepers of the world 
will have no Christmas except what 
Christians provide for them. The Amer- 
ican Mission to Lepers is in direct touch 
with missionaries in other leper stations 
in India besides Belgaum, as well as in 
a number of stations in China, Korea, 
Japan, Siam, Africa, South America, and 
many islands. It helps the missionaries 
provide food, clothing, shelter, medicine 
and Gospel cheer for sufferers who are 
outcasts from their own people, and will 


transmit special Christmas gifts to them. 
It is now too late to send material gifts, 
but the money will be spent on the field 
to buy just the things the patients need 
most and will most appreciate. Checks 
should be made payable to Fleming H. 
Revell, Treasurer, and sent to The Amer- 
ican Mission to Lepers, 1118 K, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


In Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
and other governments of small, new 
nations in Europe, the problem of re- 
ligious, racial and political minorities 


PASTORS.--- SUPERINTENDENTS.--- TEACHERS 


NOW READY 
SERMONS in STORIES 
SERMONS in OBJECTS 

Dr. Sell shows how to talk 
to young folks—to get and 


FIVE-MINUTE 
“TALKS” 

hold their attention. Stories 

@live, original, pointed. 


By HENRY T. SELL 2 yous, Hach, Cloth, $1.25 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash_Ave., Chicag: 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
vam, church furniture factory. 

r Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1812-1814 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuition and room rent free. Write Harry Watson Barras, D.D., if financial aid is 


needed. High Educational standards. 
Four Schools: 


Strong and scholarly faculty. 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY; SCHOOL OF MISSIONS; SCHOOL 


OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 
For new bulletin write, Charles T. Ball, President. 
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is acute and troublesome. In fact it 
is coming to the front as a leading in- 
ternational question. 

Baptist churches in the United States 
now have 8,025,000 members, according 


On Approval Coupon 
SAMPLE OUTFIT OF 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


When a Christmas committee meets, 
the chairman should be able to submit 
to it as varied a line of program 
material as possible. The committee 
may then decide quickly and efficiently 
what sort of program it wishes to 
have. A Sunday-school committee 


should examine: 
Christmas Carols (both standard 


and modern) 

Christmas Services or Programs 

Sacred Dramatic Cantatas 

Sacred Cantatas (non-dramatic) 

Santa Claus Cantatas 

Song and Story Program 

Recitation and Exercise Book 

Clip this coupon, pin or paste to a sheet of 
letter paper, sign your name and address, 
and get on approval just such an outfit for 


your committee. After 10 days pay for all 
copies not returned postpaid to 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO., 


Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash) 


Mention the Baptist Void December 10th. 


For Religious Educational Work 


Teacher--Adult Classes--Private Study 


SELL’ Bible Study 


Text- Books 


350,000 NOW IN USE! 
No. 11. Studies of Great Bible Characters 
Just Out! ; No. 12. Studies of Famous Bible Women 
1. Supplementary Bible Studies 6. B. S. in the Life of St. Paul 
2. Bible Studies by Books 7. B.S. inthe Christian Life 
3. Bible Studies by Periods 8. B. S. in the Early Church 
4. Bible Studies by Doctrines 9. B. S. in Vital Questions 
5. B. S. inthe Life of Christ 10. B. S, in the Four Gospels 
Send for circular. Each, cloth, 75c.; paper, Ce 


F.H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


to the Terre Haute Baptist Bulletin. 
There are 140,025 more in Canada, 
which brings the total for the continent 
up to 8,165,373. The Northern Baptist 
Convention contains 1,419,791 members, 
the Southern Convention 3,574,531, 
and there are 3,044,528 members of col- 
ored Baptist churches. The total offer- 
ings for the past year reached the figure 
of $77,234,271. 


Dr. Hendrik Gunderson, member of 
the faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago, died Nov. 4 at the age of 68. He 
had been teaching in the university since 
1892. He came from Norway to Amer- 
ica in 1888, and ha sspent his life in 
educational work. 


A series of interracial conferences is 
current in the state of Illinois, beginning 
at Evanston Nov. 10 and closing at 
Champaign Nov. 23. Churches, social 
agencies, Y. M. C. A.’s and other or- 
ganizations are participating. The con- 
ferences are conducted by a team of 
five persons, three colored and two 
white. Problems arising out of race con- 
tacts and feeling will be considered with 
a view to promoting common under- 
standing and harmony among the race 
groups in the several communities af- 
fected. 


In Great Britain Rev. F. W. Rose has 
taken the pastorate at Yorkshire St., 
Burnley; Rev. T. B. Field at Bethel, 
Swavesey; Rev. Frank Williams at East 
Ham, E.; Rev. W. U. Torrence, Hope 
church, Hebden Bridge, Yorks; Rev, 
J. L. John, _Stourbridge;. Rev. Ralph 
Holmes, Burnley Road, Padiham, Lancs., 
and Rey. George Evans, Union church. 


The Orthodox church in Russia is di- 
vided on political lines. 
holds out in opposition to the soviet 
government. The smaller body recently 
held a conference in Moscow with 327 
official representatives, and voted a loyal 
address to the soviet government. 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free, 


Scholarships Available for Approved Studenta, 
Seminary Within Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia. 
Seminary’s Relations to University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer ef the follow- 


ing courses: 


I.—Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors. 
Il.—Course with special emphasis on Religious Education. 


Degrees of B.D. or A.M. 
1.—Training for Advanced Scholarship. 
Degrees of Th.M. or Ph.D. 


Address, MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., 


USED IN OVER ONE MILLION CHRISTIAN HOMES | 


HURLBUTS STORY > 7 BIBLE | 


BY JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 


Recommended by all denominations for Its freshness and accuracy, 
for its simplicity of language, for its freedom from doctrinal discussion. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE BIBLE 
FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 


One hundred and sixty-eight stories each complete in itself, yet 
forming a continuous na 
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nm sale at all Booksellers. 


Graduate Oourse. 


The world old stories rendered vitally interesting by the noted 
Buthor’s fresh and realistic treatment. 
The Biggest and Best Illustrated Book for the Price. 
Octavo, 757 pages, 16 color plates, 260 illustrations. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Book and Bible Publishers, 120 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Seminary and University. 
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trative of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, 


PRICE $2.00 
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THE BAPT]I, 


Editor’s Notes on the Less, 
for Nov. 22 | 


PAUL BEFORE FELIX 


Lesson Text, Acts, 23:1—24:27; Gola 
Text, Acts 24:16 


Strange are the ways of provide) 
In the ordinary course of events }j 
in all probability would never haye : 
Felix. But thnough a maze of } 
cumstances which appeared to f 
wholly accidental there ran a dis) 
purpose. When Paul was converte); 
became a conviction with him that} 
would stand before kings and goveri 
to proclaim the gospel of Christ, Fx 
is the first fulfilment of that a 
Before the drama closes we shall | 
that what began as the trial of a miss 
ary of the cross before a Roi} 
governor turns out to the trial of 
Roman governor before a missionari)} 
the cross. 


Paul Before Felix S| 


It was through the kind offices} 
Captains Lysias that Paul was transfei{ 
from the heated and intolerant atn} 
phere of Jerusalem to Caesarea. 
whole story as told in the text of & 
lesson reveals the depths to wl 
religious intolerance will descend 
gain its own ends and punish the yiclis 
of its prejudice. Tertullus, the 4| 
agent of ecclesiastical power, was : 
before Felix to clothe a tissue of 's 
about Paul in fulsome flattery of & 
governor. All the charges he mi 
against Paul were false. The moi 
but incisive rejoinder offered by Ii 
is a masterpiece of brevity and Ice 
It is a denial of every charge wit} 
challenge to his accusers to produce 
evidence of his alleged guilt. Pl 
however, does not rest in mere de} 
but goes on to admit that he serves '{ 
after the Christian Way of Life wil 
his accusers call a sect. He confe 
that he is a heretic if judged by the > 
cusations of his enemies. But i} 


a oe 


heresy based upon the fundames 
faith of the Hebrews in the resur? 
tion of the dead. This faith expre® 
itself in moral character and altru'! 
Paul gave a good accoun) 


service. 1 

himself before Felix, and man of 

world as Felix was, he appreciated 

honesty of Paul and the dishonest) 

his accusers. 
Felix Before Paul 


Another day came when Felix in} 
presence of his Jewish wife sat be/ 
Paul. It was on invitation of Fi 
that this meeting took place. 
not know the motive that prompte 
interview. Evidently Drusilla was 
sponsible for it. But in any case) 
meeting gave Paul the opportunity 
preaching the gospel to an unhe) 
couple laden with lust and submerge! 
depravity. If they hoped to hear of! 
faith in Christ they were disappo!t) 
because Paul pointed out with relen'® 
reasoning that the faith in Christ ist 
proached only by repentance whic! 
their case involved a radical chang 
mind and behavior toward the stand 
of what is right, the principle of | 
control and the inevitableness Of 
judgment to come. - 
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BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


i FOUR nine-letter words cross almost at the center of this thirteen-square 
Otherwise, there are few traps for the unwary, although a reference 


Bible will save the situation in one or two tight corners. 
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How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (31) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 


b -) words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 


The first letter of each word is 


indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


| HORIZONTAL 
1-Mary’s relation to Jesus 
5-A son of Jahdai (I Chr. 2:47) 
10-A branch which Aaron carried 
12-Part of the foot 
12-In order 
‘15/Residue of burnt wood 
17Continual strife (plural) 
19-A pool in the wilderness (I Mace. 9:33) 
nt sent to reinhabit Israel (II Kings 
23-And (Latin) 
24.4 priestly vestment 
25'The transgression of the law 
26a prefix meaning ‘‘down,’’ “from,” “away” 
pipe - <i brought by ambassadors (Luke 
30 Opposite of down 
31 Unite 
52 Negation 
34Put under a spell 
40 Prefix meaning “again” 
42\Head of a Benjaminite house (Gen. 46:21) 
43To be sickly : 
440ld Testament (abbr.) 
45Desire, command 
AT Wife of Jerahmeel (I Chr, 2:26) 


43'Son of Enoch (Gen, 4:18) 

50) . 

* (Suffix meaning “pertaining to’’ 
52)Venture 

+53'Furtive 


} : 
SSomeor Noah, said to be ancéstor of dark- 
Skinned people 
peiTo value highly 
1 Belonging to a Reubenite (Josh. 15:6) 
uu VERTICAL 
‘A, teacher in the church at Antioch (Acts 
2What animals are caught in 
i descendant of Asher (I Chr. 7232) 
Edition (abbr.) 
| $ And (Latin) 
| g breading seeds in the ground 
aeente of coals 
€ common 
u Like people 
[f Suffix of superlative degree 
neon’ of Arabah (II Sam. 23:31) 
en who rebuilt a Jerusalem gate (Neh. 


: 
: 
: 
: 


Be 
- 


3:3) i 
18—A bright color 
20—A priest’s vestment 
22—By way of (Latin) 
27—A monkey 
28—A family that returned with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. 7:47) 
29—The last 
33—Nationality of one of David’s guard (II 
Sam. 23:35) 
35—Sewing implement with small eye 
36—Chapters (abbr.) 
37—Seventeenth book of New Testament (abbr.) 
38—A descendant of Ephraim (I Chr. 7:20) 
39—The chief seat of Greek learning 
41—Ever (abbr.) 
44—Instrument to row a boat 
46—Old English form of ‘have’’ 
48—Greek form of Ramah 
51—Thus 
54—You (old form) 
55—Exclamation to attract attention 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (31) 


| American Seating Company | 
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When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 


Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
eiety, Kev, P HO J. Lerrige, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charlies L. White, D.D.. Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary BE. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Gourd of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E, T. Tomlinson, D.D.. Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payahle semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 


from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts wil] be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart: is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


pani 


*Pews+PulpitseOhancel Burnituress 
Sunday School Seatings 


General Offices—1068 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catalogues on request. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
\ SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
"ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


Fe js, Sunday School 

* Commentary .on--the International 
ons has*been the constant help 
millions of Sunday:School teachers. 

“Jt is Complete in its treatment of. the 
“lesson text; ps ahd full-page 
‘illustrations, ink‘ drawings, 
‘ts: and -a.helpful 


W. A. WILDE ‘COMPANY 


131 CLARENDON STREET - BOSTON, MASS, 
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The Saving Sense 


Rastus—“Ah wants a divorce. Dat 
woman jest’ talk, talk, talk, night an’ 
day. Ah cain’t get no rest and dat talk 
am drivin’ me crazy.” 

Young Lawyer—“What does she talk 
about?” 

Rastus—“She doan’ say.”—Life. 


The way to tell a bad egg—break it 
gently. 


“Placing the blame,” always ends the 


controversy if you place the blame ont® 


yourself. 


You can’t fly with the owls at night 
and keep up with the eagles in daylight. 


It’s not the size of the dog in the 
fight but the fight in the dog that wins. 


Rev. E. T. Tomlinson of the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board relates 
the amusing experience of opening a 
single morning’s mail recently and 
finding three letters signed by ministers 
who gave their names respectively as 
Yell, Holler and Gasaway. 


“So ye don’t believe that thirteen is 
an unlucky number?” 

“Naw, there ain’t anything in it.” 

“Well, where are all the people that 
lived thirteen hun’red years ago?” 


When- 
says 


Gladys: “He’s so romantic. 
ever he speaks to me he always 
‘Fair lady.” 

Edward: “Oh, that’s force of habit. 
He used to be a street-car conductor.” 
—The Yellow Crab. 


A small boy went to school for ‘the 
first time. He came home and _ was 
questioned as to his experience. “Noth- 
ing much happened,” he said. “There 
was a woman there who wanted to 
know how to spell cat, and I told her.” 
—E-xchange. 


“Willis has his furniture insured against 
burglary, cyclone, earthquake, flood and 
fire, and still he worries.” 

“Why wouldn’t he? Willis, Ire is 
going to have all his little friends in for 
a birthday party next week.”—Country 
Gentleman. 


Mistress—“I am a woman ‘of few 
words. If I beckon with my hand that 
means ‘come.’” 

New Maid—‘That suits me, mum. 
I’m also a woman of few words. If I 
shake my head it means ‘I’m not com- 


ing.” ’—Copenhagen Klods Hans. 


The very first question the Scotch- 
man asked after the introduction had 
been completed was, “From what land 
do ye coom?” 

“The greatest in the world,’ was the 
reply. 

“Puir bairn!”’ was the Scotchman’s 
pitying comment. “Puir bairn, ye’ve 
lost yer accent !”—Pickup. 


All India feels aggrieved at Amer- 


ica over the United States supreme 
court’s decision that Indians cannot be- 
come citizens of the republic, being 
Asiatics. Retaliation is being spoken of, 
but just what form it might take is not 
known. There are watchful eyes too on 
the league of nations to see what will 
be the final outcome of the peace proto- 
col. Japan’s endeavor to force the issue 
at Geneva aroused keen interest in 
India; and China’s demand for a place 
upon the council‘of the league was chal- 
lenging. The common feeling is that 
Asia is being discriminated against on 
the grounds of race and color; that ra- 
cial animosity is preventing international 
justice and fair play. When it comes to 
the league of nations India is in better 
fix than many of its neighbors, but is 


 Scnipiane Text CALENDAD | 
Thoughts %r Deily Me 


These handsome Calendars are truly 
contain 12 beautiful color reproductions of some 
greatest artists. 
ligious art. These beautiful reproductions are 


1926 Calendars Now Ready—Place Your Order Now 


Don’t delay! Our experience has been that by 
far the greater number of these Calendars are 
sold months in advance of the New Year. They 
are unusual values and sell readily to nearly 
every family in the community. Over 8,500,000 
were sold for 1925, which shows the high regard 
in which they are held. So place your order 
NOW for full supply. As our supply is neces- 
sarily limited, we urge you to estimate how 
many you can dispose ‘of now and send your 
order at once. 


Order today from our nearest office, 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 


| Your Church Can Make ‘25.00 to 250.00 


Selling Scripture Text Calendars 


Size of Calendar 9% x16 tinches 
An Art Gallery of the World’s Most Famous Sacred Paintings 
masterpieces of the Engraver’s and Printer’s 


All of these pictures represent what is best and most refined in the realm of T) 


not wholly satisfied, though much m 
hopeful than are its large  East| 
neighbors. This is the day for the W} 
to be generous to the East and to kh} 
out friendship along with the squ¢ 
deal. This old continent is awake | 
is observing and forming judgm 
which will issue in fruitage for good| 
ill during the coming years, ‘| 
churches at the home base need to ka\ 


what the word opportunity means! | 
! 


By an oversight the beautiful pc 
entitled “Life Exultant” by Mary Ci| 
Barnes in last week’s issue of 1 
Baptist was printed without credit} 
the publisher, The Schulte Press, | 
York, from whom it may be orde 


in artistic binding for 35 cents) “ 
talented author is the wife of } 


Lemuel Call Barnes. 


| 
_ A Scripture 
Verse for _ 
Every Day | 


This is an opportunity ¢|) 
do real Christian service au 
at the same time quickl) 
make $25.00 to $250.00 b| 
simply placing these beaut | 
ful 1926 Scripture Text Ca | 
endars in Christian homes. | 

Any class, society or 0i| 
ganization in the church ca| 
make handsome _ profit! 
Churches everywhere hai) 
proved them to be exce]) 
tional money makers. P 

By referring to the Serij| 
ture Text Calendar you Ci) 
immediately tell what tl} 
Sunday School Lesson wi 
be for any Sunday in 192 
A standard time table tel | 
the exact time in variol 
parts of the world at at 
given hour. | 
| 
art, Th 
of the most famous sacred paintings by the world 


worth many times the low price of the calenda 


Special Prices to Churches 


Quantity Cost Sell for 
100 Calendars ........ $17.00 $30.00 $13. 
200 Calendars ........ 32.00 60. 28. 
250 Calendars ...... .. 40.00 75.00 3d | 
300 Calendars ........ 46.50 90.00 43. 
Larger Quantity Rates on Application | 
Retail price is 30c each. Terms: Cash wit | 


in 30 days after shipment, but order must | 

signed by pastor and officer of or Sal 

ordering. Terms cash with order to individua 

Ideal Gift | 

: oh those who wish to pane a small al 
ity for gift purposes, we quote: 

Single Copies, 30c; 5—$1.40; 12—$3.00; 

25—$5.75; 50—$10.00. i 

Send Cash with Order. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


The American Baptist Publication Society, 
Gentlemen:—Kindly ship at once..---++*1** 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, 7 ceeeces Text Art Cae As pe ee | 
2 4 VON Da te nieiecierne «sents within ays TOR | 
Philadelphia. y shipment. ¥ 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston Name ceneceeeeccccseees scsi 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago odecst hE leusrcnalans store Bie deayeia leis acelree tere a oeorerees 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles / oe 
1107 McG St., Kansas Cit wii. iowa aie pt ete 6 eteD. bole e le eiea bh sie s oe site erelee Repro 
439 Ba rate Seattle y, if (Pastor or Church must sign here) = 
% PaaeD 
223 Church St., Toronto Ship to ciiyestegeneeesessccnstnanns sit 222003 ia 
Address staseceeerescssensaetecesesensess ss =i nam 
v Oltye esos s a,e eiais elie gigi sie;sreie Seles seltGinmewie State. +-eeseeree*" 
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Diblished Every Week by the Northern 


Pe! By John Quincy Adams Ward y 


| . . Beneath Thy guiding hand 

rr The Pilgrim fathers crossed the sea; 

And when they trod the wintry strand, 

With prayer and psalm they worshiped Thee. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


In Rhode Island the churches and the 
American Legion joined in the observ- 
ance of Armistice day in the interest of 
world peace, thus setting a fine example 
to the rest of the country. 


Fireside schools, an institution founded 
by Joanna P. Moore forty years ago and 
fostered by the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, has achieved 
remarkable results. In 1924 it reported 
28,914 fireside schools in thirty-eight 
states, the district of Columbia, Canada 
and Africa, with 1,676 volunteer field 
workers. Miss Ada Morgan is the super- 
intendent, with headquarters at 428 Sixth 
Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


Northern Baptists are not alone in 
their financial straits. The foreign board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention pub- 
lishes the following statement: “After 
three years of desperate effort to avoid 
and then to reduce a debt upon our for- 
eign mission board, and at the same time 
to save its work from disaster, we come 
to the place where we must ask the 
denomination to take the responsibility 
for further retrenchments and reduc- 
tions in this work. We have done our 
best in economy of administration, in 
cautious appropriations, and have denied 
the missionaries many things necessary 
to their highest usefulness. We have 
resisted the appeal of new fields and 
inviting opportunities. We have disap- 
pointed and spoiled the life of scores of 
young people. Nevertheless, we have 
been compelled to see Christ’s work 
crippled by a great debt from which we 
see no relief. We now turn to the con- 
ventions for help.” 


Make the Coming Winter Evenings Count _ 


In March, 1924, out of a total of 159,- 
000 stockholders of the United States 
Steel corporation, 50,020 were employes. 
The Bethlehem Steel company, at the 
beginning of 1925, reports that 14,000 
employes have made application for 
stock under its purchase plan. The 
Standard Gas and Electric company 
states (1925) that 75 per cent of its em- 
ployes are stockholders; the Northern 
States Power company that 80 per cent 
of its employes are owners. Of the to- 
tal of 123,751 owners. of Armour and 
company and Swift and company, 55,000, 
or nearly half, are reported to be em- 
ployes. 


Recent congressional appropriations 
have made possible several desirable 
changes in the living conditions of de- 
tained immigrants on Ellis island. Addi- 
tional changes are being urged by Com- 
missioner Curran, which include fire- 
proof dock structure, better water sup- 
ply, land extension and the plan for pro- 
viding medical examination for immi- 
grants prior to departure. The inade- 
quacy of accommodations maintained 
there for immigrants is shown by his 
askings, which include $30,000 for two 
fresh-water tanks, $230,000 for a concrete 
covered way from power-house, Island 
Number One, to power-house, Island 
Number Three, including piles and in- 
stallation of cold, hot and salt water 
pipes, steam pipes and electrical con- 
duits; $535,850 for the completion of the 
sea-wall, which would increase the area 
of filled land for the island, and $100,000 
for the installation of a new twelve-inch 
water main. 


THE BAPTI§ 


More than 60,000 little ones are 
Near East Relief orphanages being Site |) 
for a life of usefulness. Other thousan 
are being fed in the refugee camps 
Greece and everywhere in the Near Eq 
where the anguished cry for bre: 
sounds, America answers—with bread, | 


Rev. F. D. Whitesell has been ade ; 
to the faculty of the Northern Bapti, 
Theological seminary, Chicago, as ass) 
ciate professor of evangelism and pra| 
tical work. He will be glad to hear fro 
churches in Chicago and the surroundin 
territory which need help. The seminai| 
this year has a fine student body of me 
and women who are spiritual, evange 
istic, zealous and sound in the Bapti, 
faith; help in the line of student pastor 
pulpit supplies, evangelists, singers, Sur i 
day-school and B. Y. P. U. workers ca| 
be furnished churches that make the 
wants known. 


The annual reception given by the thi 
ological seminary of Colgate universil 
to the students in college and seminar) 
who are students for the ministry wi! 
held in Eaton hall on the evening of Oc 
30. There was a large attendance {| 
members of the faculty and their wiv 
as well as of students in the college an) 
seminary. There are fifty-four studen 
in the seminary this year and five sti 
dents in the Italian department of tl 
seminary. In the college there are nin) 
teen men who are looking forward || 
the ministry. The student voluntei 
band is composed of eleven men who ai 
preparing for work as missionaries ¢| 
the foreign field. 
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FEED THE INNER MAN 


A dish of fluffy popcorn, a basket of ripe juicy apples and a fresh | 
copy of THE BAPTIST on your living-room table. | 


FEED THE INNER MAN | 
$2.50 the Year 


Your Own Paper— THE BAPTIST —vour Own Paper 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 


mber 21, 1925 
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ser Francis J. Haas, professor in 
ette university and St. Francis 
ury, Milwaukee, has completed a 
um wage study on the basis of 
jhe concludes that at the present 
of prices an income of $1800 is 
in cities of 100,000 and over, and 
a year in cities of less than 25,000, 
‘amily of five. 


h Moors of the Spanish zone are 
«dants of those Arabs who flowed 
) pain and ruled from Granada. 
rs of their Spanish conquest are 
found in such un-Arabic names as 
, Aragon, Morales. With them in 
yountain fastnesses are the Berbers 
dre the original native stock. Their 
6 is said to account for the blue 
Sand white skin which often sur- 
'a visitor to Morocco. These two 
3 are Mohammedans. 


wge number of the former students 
)lumni of Grand Island college 
nthe “Home Coming” days at the 
e Nov. 13-15. On Friday evening 
yarticipated in the college carnival, 
Sturday afternoon in a program con- 
iz of numbers given by the glee 
band orchestra, and a short play. 
‘this program, President and Mrs. 
i) gave an informal reception and 


svas followed by the home-coming . 


m- in the college dining room. On 
aty, John Foote, one of the former 
dits and now a missionary in Japan, 
jk at the First church. It was de- 
eat the last meeting of the trustees 
‘art building the auditorium-gym- 
sin as soon as $30,000 was received 
‘te $100,000 campaign. The amount 
‘cposit in savings banks or invested 
sort-term bonds, on Nov. 6, was 
1,69. 

Rv. C. W. Gilkey, D.D., is repeating 
arrows lectures Tuesday, evenings 
zining November 3 on “Jesus and 
itJwn Generation.” Titles of the six 
thes are: “Jesus and Our Own Gen- 
itn,’ “Jesus’ Way of Life,” “Jesus’ 
levith God,” “Jesus and the Mysteries 
Ife and Death,” “The Lordship of 
su)” and “Jesus and the Future.” 
ie: lectures were delivered during 
= irly part of this year in the leading 
utional centers of India upon the 
tiws Lectureship Foundation of the 
irsity of Chicago. Great audiences 
‘adents representing the varied re- 
ics faiths of India greeted Dr. Gilkey 
distened with profound interest to 
s resentation of the significance of 
St to our own generation. In addi- 
nto these lectures, classes are con- 
cd on the same evenings by Pro- 
srs J. M. P. Smith and C. T. Hol- 
at Professor Smith has a Biblical 
we on “The Problem of Suffering in 
e Nid Testament,” Professor Holman 
€ss for pastors and church officers 
“fodern Church Organization.” Dr. 
Ily’s lectures are given in the Assem- 
y|Hall of the Harper Memorial 
bury at 7:45. Professor Smith’s and 
ie 4 Holman’s classes are conduct- 
_| Class rooms in the Harper Mem- 
1@ Library building immediately fol- 
wig Dr. Gilkey’s lectures. 


\* 
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By unanimous vote the state school 
board of Texas has ordered the elimina- 
tion of all reference to evolution in 
books used in the state schools. 


Index 


THE Wor Lp IN TRANSIT, BY THE 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 

Tue MAINTENANCE OF AN OPTI- 
MISTIC Spirit, By Ropert A. 
ASHWORTH 

Tue Lorp Is in His Hoty TEm- 
PLE, By Mrs. GEORGE WHEATON 
TAFT 

MakING TwiticHt Days GOLDEN, 
By H. CAmpBELL DuNCAN....1274 

Tue SITUATION IN CHINA AND 
Its RELATION TO Missions— 
VII, sy Gorpon PorEeat 

CONFUSED THINKING, BY F. Y, 
MULLINS 

A CALL TO THANKSGIVING 

Tue DevorionAL LirE—Do You 
LivE IN GRUMBLERS’ ALLEY OR 
ON THANKSGIVING STREET? BY 
A. R. E. Wyant 

Tue CHIMNEY CORNER 

YouNG PEOPLE AND KINGDOM 
SERVICE 

AMONG OURSELVES 

Epitor’s Notes ON THE LEsson.1294 

BIBLE CRoSS-WORD PUzzLE 

Our BooKSHELF 
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The Bryan Memorial University asso- 
ciation has for its purpose the promoting, 
founding and establishing of a funda- 
mentalist university at Dayton, Tenn., in 
memory of William. Jennings Bryan. 
The charter of the association contains 
the proviso that every member of the 
board of trustees shall believe in the 
historicity and infallibility of the Bible. 


A fine opportunity has come to add 
$100,000 to the permanent funds of the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity school. Dr. 
D. J. Harris of Evanston, IIL, has offered 
$25,000 on condition that other friends 
raise, in cash and good pledges, $75,000 
by Jan. 1, 1926, and on the further condi- 
tion that at least $75,000 of the proposed 
$100,000 shall be added to the endow- 
ment. The balance, $25,000, may go into 
equipment, land and new buildings. 


The new University Baptist associa- 
tion, embracing twelve churches of 
Southern California, held its first annual 
meeting at the Ontario First church, with 
a large number of delegates in attend- 
ance. The theme of the association was 
“On the World’s Highway with the Bap- 
tist Message.” Many stirring addresses 
characterized the two-day session, the 
Lone Star fund being given special em- 
phasis. Dr. John Bunyan Smith of the 
First church, San Diego, was the in- 
spirational speaker on Thursday evening. 
The closing address Friday evening was 
given by Dr. W. W. Catherwood of 
Riverside, speaking from the text “Be- 
hold the Man.” 


A Handbook of Games and Programs 


For Church, School, and Home 


By WILLIAM RALPH LaPORTE 


A host of suggestions and directions for means of entertaining groups, large 
and small, with games and stunts of old and new. 
Illustrated. Net, 80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


A Year of Recreation 
By ETHEL OWEN 
A complete social is outlined for each 
month of the year, including games, sugges- 
tions for place cards, menus, etc. All of 
the suggestions can be carried out in home, 
school, or church. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Net, 50 cents, postpaid. Paper. 
Net, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Recreation for Young 
and Old 


By HOMER EBRIGHT 
The suggestions in this helpful book are 
classified into five groups: recreational 
games, athletic games, quiet games, 
stunts, and entertainments. 
Cloth. Net, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 
Paper. Net, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


Good Times for Girls 
By MARY E. MOXCEY 


A manual for the social committees of 
Sunday school classes and clubs of teen 
age girls, and their leaders. 


Net, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents 


Friendly Frolics 

By OSA LENT DUNBAR 
A book for those interested in recreation 
for young people containing correlated 
games arranged in thirty-six complete 
evenings of friendly frolics, each evening 
carrying throughout a central point of 

interest. 


Net, 50 cents, postpaid. 
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That “friend of everybody” who spells 
his name Alexander Hume Ford, who 
has been the man behind the scene in 
many a successful Pan-Pacific confer- 
ence, including the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, now proposes a “two-ring” 
affair at Honolulu for next year, “A Con- 
ference on International Cooperation, 
Aims and Methods,” and “A Pan-Pacific 
Legal Conference.” 


A careful study of smoking among 
men students at Antioch college does not 
disclose any permanent effects of smok- 
ing upon blood pressure, lung capacity 
or pulse rate; but a definite relationship 
is established between smoking and low 
scholarship. Among men students, 31.8 
per cent of non-smokers fail to maintain 
required grades, while 62.3 per cent of 
heavy smokers similarly fail. “Inhalers” 
fail most often. Before this study be- 
gan, the more susceptible smokers had 
been already eliminated, since many 
more smokers than non-smokers had 
failed and been dropped from college. 


The American Tract society, which 
has printed and distributed in all 815- 
669,200 pieces of Christian literature, 
celebrates its centennial this year by ap- 
pealing to the public for $200,000 with 
which to start its second century of 
service. This sum is to be used to de- 
velop and increase colporter service 
among the foreign groups in New Eng- 
land; to endow the Spanish Sunday- 
school periodical, Manzanas de Oro, 
which the American Tract society is fur- 
nishing to the number of 25,000 subscrip- 
tions a week at less than manufacturing 
cost; to republish the Self-Explaining 
Bible with notes and the pocket Bible, to 
print new tracts in English, more books 
in foreign languages, and _ foreign 
hymnals in five different languages, and 
to publish Spanish books imperatively 
needed for the training of the native 
ministry. 

Soviet officials authorized a conference 
of the Baptists of Siberia, which was 
held Aug. 12, with great crowds of peo- 
ple attending. The attitude of the offi- 
cials was reported as that of “great re- 
spect.” Rev. J. J. Weins, reporting on 
the general situation, says: “One notices 
firmness and assurance in all that con- 
cerns the government. A great improve- 
ment is noticeable in the railroads. They 
are cleaner and more orderly than the 
old Russian lines were and one rides just 
as comfortably and as quickly. Quiet 
and safety reigns. The Soviets punish 
every crime with iron severity and so 
they have created peace and safety out 
of the revolution chaos. Perfect and full 
liberty has been granted me to make my- 
self useful in the land. I have been able 
to visit our churches in Blagovestschensk, 
Nikolsk and Vladivostok. The confer- 
ence here authorized me to visit Moscow 
to confer with the All-Russian union 
about joining them on a federative basis 
and to seek permission from the highest 
officials regarding the establishment of 
a Bible school and the publication of a 
religious paper. In order to attain the 
best results jn Moscow, the officials in 
Habarovsk have given me recommenda- 
tions to the officials in Moscow.” 


Crannell’s Pocket lessons for 1926 
just issued makes the ninth edition of 
this very suggestive help on the prepa- 
ration of the international lessons. It 
is published by the Judson Press, Phil- 
adelphia, and aims to stimulate biblical 
study of the text of the lessons. The 
notes are in Dr. Crannell’s terse and 
thought-provoking style. For busy peo- 
ple who need much in little space this 
book is indispensable. 


The men of the Groton, N. Y., Baptist 
church planned a men’s banquet for Oct. 
29. Through an interest on the part of 
other churches they were invited to co- 
operate in the venture. A new commit- 
tee with representatives from the Cath- 
olic, Episcopal, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional and Baptist churches worked to- 
gether so well that 245 men, more than 
one-tenth the population of the village, 
were seated at the tables. Dr. A. W. 
Beaven of the Lake Avenue church of 
Rochester gave a powerful address on 
the theme, “Building a Greater Groton.” 
The ladies of the five churches served the 
banquet. 


Movements looking toward a closer 
cooperation between missionary, govern- 
ment, scientific and commercial agen- 
cies interested in the development of Af- 
rica, toward the development of African 
negro culture and of a higher civilization 
founded upon the values in that culture, 
toward a concerted effort to wipe out 
the sleeping sickness in central Africa, 
toward applying to African educational 
methods the accumulated experience 
gained in the education of negroes in 
southern United States, and toward a 
central bureau for the study of African 
languages and for assisting in the pro- 
duction of a suitable literature in these 
tongues—all these movements were in- 
augurated at the Africa conference held 
in the Kennedy School of Missions, 
Hartford, Conn., Oct. 30-Nov. 1, under 
the auspices of the committee of refer- 
ence and counsel of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America. 
More than 100 African missionaries, 
board officers and educational authori- 
ties from the United States were in at- 
tendance. 
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Up to the present time the minis 
and missionaries benefit board has iss. 
1754 certificates of membership in \ 
retiring pension fund. It is imposs | 
for any Baptist pastor to make a bes 
investment than to take a member 
in this fund. It would be a better). 
vestment for his church to take it out); 
him. 


Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chicio, 
propose to enlarge their missionary |- 
reau so as to accommodate friends)| 
missionaries who wish to send tlm 
Christmas presents. The company || 
fill orders from its catalogue and assiic 
full responsibility for shipment to jy 
part of the world, guaranteeing safe »- 
livery. 1. 


A bulletin of the Russell Sage Four: 
tion says: “The United States govi- 
ment having no jails of its own is usg 
one-third of all the city and county i\s 
in the country without paying any rt, 
and is boarding out more than 7000 p}- 
oners—including many who are mej 
awaiting trial—to local jails, over wlh 
the federal government has no con)l 
and many of which are desperately or 
crowded, reeking of physical and mil 
filth.” ‘ 


j 


On Nov. 1 First church, Los Anges, 
took what is probably the greatest ‘|p 
in its career of fifty years, when it >- 
proved plans presented by the builcg 
committee. The committee has spit 
months over these plans, experts hie 
been called upon for their advice and {ec 
architects have cooperated to make ; 
one of the latest things in church 4 
ing. Special attention has been gijtl 
to the church school department, wl/h 
will have a capacity of 2,000. A nil 
feature will be a tropical garden, loc: d 
in a court in the center of the struct & 
The beginners and primary classes 
look out upon this court. The ene 
structure will be built of reenforced ()- 
crete, and the latest building meth ls 
used and best appliances installed. ‘Ie 
cost will approximate $926,000. It |! 
be a landmark in one of the most bir 
tiful sections of this rapidly grows 
metropolis. 


PROPOSED FIRST CHURCH BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 
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Born to the Baptist Bible Union 


N ANOTHER page of this number of THE Baptist 
will be found the official announcement of the birth 
fa new baby into the family of Baptist organizations. 
he new baby called “The Missionary Department of the 
aptist Bible Union of North America,” is intended to 
2 the medium through which “those churches which hold 
ith the Baptist Bible Union in its confession of faith 
im express themselves on mission fields.” The group of 
aptists whose fellowship functions in the above organiza- 
: on declare their purpose to take up missionary work at 
ome and abroad, to send out only men and women who 
ibseribe to the union’s doctrinal declaration and to ap- 
oint as many missionaries as the Holy Spirit may move 
is people to support on a strictly cash basis. At a clinic 
eld in Chicago on Nov. 1-4, 1925, the baby missionary 
partment of the Baptist Bible Union was born. It is 
aerefore not a child of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
on. The Northern Baptist Convention has quite a large 
nd healthy family of missionary organizations and needs 
0 additions to the household. 

However, as Baptists we must always recognize the 
ight and freedom of brethren not in full accord with the 
amily ideals and practices to get together and establish 
nother family. We may regret the necessity for the 
reaking of family ties and deplore the occasion for the 
upture of fellowship in the furtherance of the gospel; but 
€ must fraternally grant the right to any group of Bap- 
sts to organize and conduct a missionary enterprise ac- 
ording to their own best judgment and for the ends 
hich it is designed to serve. The Bible union makes it 
lear that no church subscribing to its declaration of faith 

asked or expected to sever its connection with other 
aptist bodies ; 
€ union shall cooperate in its missionary work. Evident- 

the Bible union wishes to have the new baby recognized 
Sa cousin of the existing missionary societies affiliated 


but it requests that all churches joining 


* 


with the Northern Baptist Convention, the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention and_ the 
Dominion of Canada. 


Baptist conventicns of the 


We are wondering how far this movement toward in- 
dependent missionary organization and work is a church 
movement. We are not told by the writer of the news 
article appearing in another column what churches were 
represented at the Chicago conference or whether the 
delegates came instructed by their churches to organize a 
new missionary society. Without definite information to 
the contrary we have a suspicion that most of the people 
attending the conference were pastors who had signed the 
declaration of faith of the Bible union. But the signature 
of a pastor does not bind his church. This distinction 
should be made very clear because not a few pastors have 
an idea that their personal action and attitude are the 
official action and attitude of the church which they hap- 
pen to be serving at the time. While recognizing the 
tremendous influence a popular pastor wields in his church, 
we must register our dissent to the vain and bumptious 
notion that a pastor, however big or bigoted, can deliver 
the vote of his church in a block as the ward politician 
votes his crowd en masse at the polls on election day. 
The pastor is only one of the members of his church and 
has no right to prostitute his office as pastor to partisan 
ends unless his church has a fair chance to know all the 
facts and to decide in view of all the facts that a new 
party in the denomination is an absolute necessity. 


But assuming thai the missionary department of the 
Bible union is the legitimate child of democratic action on 
the part of Baptist churches which sent their delegates to 
the conference instructed and authorized, we have only 
words of good-will for the new organization. 
many churches sang hysterically, ‘ 
for me,” 


For years 
‘O that will be glory 
but lately that song has gone into innocuous 
desuetude because it was too self-centered to express a 
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normal Christian emotion. Now we feel that a new 
glory song is due, and since the birth of this new infant 
missionary enterprise our feeling is intensified. The 
refrain of the song should run in this vein. “There is 
glory enough for us all,” and the chorus should be re- 
peated until it gets into the consciousness of everybody 
who wants glory. For ourselves we are more interested 
in the work to be done than in the glory to be gained. And 
there is work enough for all of us. If this new missionary 
department of the Baptist Bible Union of North America 
is to be moved by the holy ambition of the first great mis- 
sionary, St. Paul, to go out and blaze its own trail in un- 
occupied territory we can see great possibilities of service 
for it. But if it is to be a heresy-hunting organization 
sniping honored evangelical Baptist missionaries who can- 
not subscribe to its fixed formulas of faith, knifing trust- 
worthy missionary organizations which bear the cre- 
dentials of the denomination and crowding into fields al- 
ready occupied, then we see no place for such a move- 
ment. 

In our judgment and in the light of all the facts there 
is no need for another Baptist missionary organization so 
far as missionary work at home and abroad is concerned. 
Our missionary organizations can be trusted without 
qualification to carry out the will of the denomination with 
regard to the appointment of missionaries. They do not 
stand for an inclusive policy without limits, but for an 
inclusive policy within the limits of the gospel as Baptists 
have always understood the gospel. They can be trusted 
to see to it that any missionary losing his evangelical faith 
and departing from the gospel is recalled and that no 
new missionaries are sent out who do not have a clear 
evangelical experience and a warm evangelistic passion. 
The character, faith and work of our missionaries are 
their best credentials. We are proud of our missionaries 
and the denomination is determined to trust and support 
them. It is a time for all Baptist churches to be deliberate 
and to refuse to be stampeded by rumors and fears into 
taking any action which may prove to be a serious hin- 
drance to the progress of the gospel. 


A Baptist Rosary 


HE rosary as everybody knows is designed to be for 

all Catholics an aid to prayer. On the basis of the 
fact that the spiritual life needs to be cultivated like the 
rose if it is to grow normally, the Roman Catholic church, 
wise or otherwise, has provided in the rosary an organized 
form of devotion which is also a potent means of religious 
education for Catholics. Mechanical as the rosary may 
be to those of us who have been brought up in the free 
atmosphere of the evangelical faith, we must recognize 
in the device an attempt to hold together the wandering 
thoughts of men as they count their beads in symbol of 
repeating certain prayers. The beads are only a means 
to an end but too frequently we fear the end has never 
been reached. The rosary has become for many an end in 
itself and only acts as an aid to the superstitious practice 
of reciting mechanical pater-nosters. None the less the 
thoughtful Catholic, while admitting the tendency of the 
rosary to become an instrument of superstition for those 
who do not see the spiritual mysteries symbolized in the 
grouping of the beads, is quick to say that when the 
mechanical means are used to reach a spiritual end the 
rosary is all but a perfect technique for devotion. 
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Baptists do not have a rosary made up of so man 
beads. In fact most Baptists will be shocked at the yer 
suggestion that we can have a rosary at all. So to s 
at rest the anxieties of supersensitive souls who are like’ 
to be disturbed by the title of this editorial we hasten j 
say that the Northern Baptist Convention has issued fc 
1926 a book of remembrance, following the precedent ¢ 
former years, which is designed for daily use in connectic 
with personal and family devotions. It contains a dai. 
reminder for every day in the year of our missionarie 
their fields, their work, and requests for prayer which ai 
both concise and definite. It also brings to mind ft 


birthdays of hundreds of missionary workers at hon) 


and abroad. Scripture references related to each month) 
thought are suggested for daily reading, and the significa: 


anniversaries of missionary history are given due pron! 
This booklet, which may be bought from tl 


inence. 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, 276 Fifth Ave., Ne| 
York, for 25 cents a copy, should be in every Bapti 
home and should be used as regularly and religiously ; 
the rosary among Catholics. : 


“What Do You Say?” 4 


The season of the year is upon us when our wort! 
president and the governors of states issue their Thank 
giving proclamations to remind the people of America th. 
it is time to say something and to do something to mal) 
vocal and practical the gratitude of a prosperous natio| 
An analysis of these documents reveals the fact that thi, 
run along the same lines from year to year calling atte’ 


tion to our unprecedented wealth, the peace that our cou 


try enjoys at home and abroad, our labor well reward 


and our freedom from pestilence or great catastrophe 
For these and other mercies we are officially asked to si 
“thank you” to the God who has so abundantly blessed 1! 
United States while other nations no less deserving a 
wrestling with poverty, fighting off war, living on stary 
tion wages and struggling against being lost in the vort« 
of revolution. How are we Americans to avoid the er 
barrassment of the Pharisee who thanked »God that | 
was not like other men as we face the world situatic 
today? 


| 


“As we have grown and prospered in material things, 
also should we progress in moral and spiritual things 
To thank God for material blessings is mockery unless t' 
nation utilizes the alchemy of the spirit to transmute cro 
into culture, merchandise into manhood, labor into It) 
commerce into character and health of body into heal 
of soul. In fact there is nothing to thank God for wi 
all our material prosperity if it is material prosperity on) 


All the great nations of the past that went down im ru) 


went down when most prosperous materially. Mater: 
riches was their ruin. Had Rome learned the secret 


changing material prosperity into moral and spiritt 


progress it would have been flourishing today. The le 
son is obvious. The United States is prosperous beyo! 
all comparison with other contemporary nations or wi 
the most prosperous periods of the past. But we 2 | 


not thank God for it unless we can use it to build mo; 


“stately mansions for the soul,” and extend the benefits | 


the commonwealth to such far horizons as shall destr+ 


all disadvantages of the commonillth. 


President Coolidge suggests a way out of the diffieult| 


| 
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The World in Transit 


By THE ASSISTANT EDITOR 


\ 
Br WILL THE CONSTITUTION 
SAND SUCH A STRAIN AS THIS? 


The New York Times notes that Major Gen. Charles 
\ Berry, chairman of the New York state coal commis- 
sin, will urge the city to open municipal coal depots for 
i sale of coal in order to supply the people and keep the 
at within reason. Health Officer J. J. Hagen of Jersey 
Cy is already operating a similar plan. By orthodox 
hnothesis such a thing is unpractical, impolitic, uneconom- 
il, socialistic and unconstitutional. It interferes with pri- 
ye business. It is not within the competency of govern- 
ant. It is simply not “the thing’. But observe that it is 
pviding coal to the poor at half of the price charged by 
rail dealers. When a thing like that can be done by a 
wnicipality, what is the world coming to? 


POFANITY AT SUCH A SPECTACLE 
{NEITHER PROPER NOR ADEQUATE 


In Paris a bull fight was staged October 24, in an arena 
b lt in that city in the days of pagan Rome for gladiatorial 
sbws. The event was organized by the press of Paris for 
th benefit of soldiers wounded in Morocco. The French 
sition of the Red Cross cooperated in staging the affair. 
Tus Christian France leads the march of civilization and 
rinement. The whole thing is so vulgar, brutal, sordid 
al hypocritical as to defy expression in any permissible 
tems of emotional speech. 


VIETHER FACTION OR FACT 
SALL FORM PUBLIC OPINION 


Wisconsin university refuses to accept aid from “foun- 

diions.” Commenting upon this course, President F. P. 
Kppel of the Carnegie foundation, says: ‘The real dan- 
gr lies not in concentration of wealth or in conservatism 
9 radicalism, but in a misunderstanding of function. 
Inger arises whenever any group with power in its 
hnds believes it to be its business to use its power to 
dect public opinion.” That being true, the world has yet 
aong road to travel before achieving liberty. When did 
ay group having an interest in forming public opinion 
ad power to do so fail to use that power. Education will 
nt be safe in a democracy until the people are provided 
vth a reliable and impartial method for ascertaining and 
herpreting current facts. 


US DO OUR PET CHICKENS 
CME HOME TO ROOST 


Herbert Hoover, for once, views with alarm, and does 
‘thoroughly. “Foreign controls of production and price 
hve been created in a number of important raw materials 
viich we must depend upon purchasing abroad,” he says, 
y various forms of governmental action, affecting the 
st of materials that we require to the amount of $800,- 
00,000 annually.” He foresees as consequences emo- 
tnal resentments, commercial wars and possibly worse 
frms of antagonism. This raises a deep question. How 
fr has any group of people a right to appropriate to its 
m benefit any part of the natural resources of the earth, 
tthe exclusion or disadvantage of any other group? No 
tin qualifies for leadership in public affairs who flinches 
fom that question. And what is the ethical difference 
ttween forbidding goods to go out and people to come 
1° Ultimately, both goods and folks will have to move on 
ms of equality the world over. 


JANSPARENTLY CLEAR 
SO SATISFACTORY 
President Mullins, in his article on ‘(Confused Think- 
13, in this issue of THE Baptist, writes with his usual 


rity. Thus, science is “conscientious regard for facts 


mT 


1 ae 
2 iee 


and accurate expression of their meaning.” Its method 
conforms to the nature of the facts with which it deals. 
When it deals with nature it is natural science, or by gen- 
eral convention and for brevity, “science.” When it deals 
with spiritual experience, that is, with religion, its method 
follows the facts of religion. But in either case, the es- 
sence of science remains; the “scientific method of investi- 
gation’ is invoked. The passage from the laboratory 
mood to the prayer-meeting mood ought to be easy, be- 
cause there is an element common to both. Whence then, 
the confusion? It comes from a failure to suit the method 
of investigation to the nature of the facts. For such an 
admirably clear and elementary statement, thanks are due. 
Read it carefully. 


COMPARED WITH THIS PROPOSAL 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IS TAME 


Some years ago a proposal for a capital levy for public 
purposes would have seemed a criminal act like placing a 
bomb in the national capitol building at Washington. But 
now it is calmly discussed in the parliaments of Great 
Britain and France as an accredited and influential politi- 
cal issue. The time was when the people sought refuge 
from tyranny in the equity of private contract. But it is 
now slowly dawning upon them that there is a still higher 
equity to which even contractual property rights must 
yield. Such an equity exists but it has sharp edges that 
are likely to cut awkward fingers. It must be carefully 
handled. The nation that attempts it must be prepared 
both to control the migration of credit and to undertake 


public ownership on a large scale. 
MEXICO MAY FIND A WAY 
TO END IMPERIALISM 


A law now pending in Mexico aims so to define prop- 
erty rights that land and water rights in that country shall 
be subject to Mexican law alone, and that no foreigner 
owning such property in Mexico shall have the right to 
appeal from the Mexican courts to his own government 
to enforce his claim to such property or to protect his 
rights therein. It seems simple and obvious. But citizens 
of the United States own such property in Mexico to the 
amount of about $1,000,000,000. They insist that their 
rights therein shall be protected by the government of the 
United States without regard to Mexican law. Thus 
Mexican public interest is pitted against American private 
interest. If Mexico wins she will write a new chapter in 
the law of nations. If she loses, the annexation of Mex- 
ee to the United States looms above the horizon. Shall 
ws e pend Ok ere Her upeieubiect to disposal by foreigners? 
BE DONE ABOUT THIS? 

“Amazing revelations, supported by documentary proof, 
concerning the activities of the Soviet consulate in Shang- 
farren irrefutable proof...... Peign at terrors com- 
munistic propaganda...... American blue jackets first to 
be converted...... a chosen agitator...... a staff of sub- 
AQeNES swt absolute secrecy...... anti-Christian posters 
mage tae ‘Down with Christianity......with all religions. . 
....With the home,’ ”’—and so on. This time it is Edgar 
E. Strother of the C. E. League of China who has made 
the fearful discovery, and his interpretation is that China 
is going “red.” It is an old song, containing a good deal 
of prosy truth, but nothing new. Everybody knows of the 
“red” propaganda. But it is harmless except among people 
who smart under a sense of injustice. The way to check- 
mate it is to remove the smarting. The world is listening 
in, and there is not much time to lose. 
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The Maintenance of an Optimistic Spirit 


It takes a hundred years to grow a pine tree, and you can’t see much 
“Wait patiently for 


progress from day to day. 


By Rosertr A. ASHWORTH 


OW CAN we preserve a thankful and contented 
spirit? How can we maintain an optimistic attitude 
in the sort of a world in which we find ourselves today? 
There may be some whose hearts are not greatly lifted 
by the occasions for thanksgiving which the president 
enumerates in his proclamation, because they are so purely 
material and local: “resources whose potentiality in wealth 
is almost incalculable ;’’ but millions of destitute in central 
Europe and hundreds of thousands of orphans in the 
Near East: “at peace at home and abroad;” but war in 
Africa and threats of war in the Balkans, and America, 
in her isolation, voluntarily relinquishing the blessing 
promised to “peacemakers:” “labor well rewarded ;” but 
a million and a half of British workingmen living on the 
dole of charity. While there is so much that is wrong 
with the world, and so much sorrow and suffering else- 
where, we count our national blessings with some com- 
punction and disquietude. When we pray, at the presi- 
dent’s suggestion, that we “may deserve a continuance of 
His favor,’ we must be careful not to assume too readily 
that what we now enjoy is the reward of national virtue, 
like a plum to a good boy. Nor must we permit ourselves 
to be altogether contented or smugly satisfied so long as 
other multitudes are unhappy. Ought we to be so much 
more prosperous than others? Are we sharing our pros- 
perity as we should? Are we bearing our rightful share 
of the world’s burdens? We are all neighbors, and the 
whole world 1s bound up today in one bundle of life. 
Moreover, we cannot but reflect that while “the public 
health is good” and “we have been undisturbed by pestil- 
ence or great catastrophe,” crime stalks through our 
cities, and the plagues of lawlessness and intolerance hang 
over our land. 
Various Kinds of Optimism 


Optimism is generally regarded as a virtue; but whether 
it is so indeed depends upon how we define it, and the 
grounds upon which it is based. There is an optimism, 
so-called, that consists merely in making the best of bad 
circumstances, like that of the old lady who exclaimed, “I 
have only two teeth, but, thank God, they meet!’ That 
is admirable, so far as it goes, but it will hardly suffice 
for a philosophy of life. It does not go deep enough for 
its foundations, and is liable to fail its possessor if things 
get bad enough. Then there is spurious optimism derived 
from closing one’s eyes to reality, and blinking the facts. 
He who professes this type of optimism has not come by 
it honestly. He has not earned it, but stolen it. No man 
has a right to be happy at the expense of the obvious facts 
of life. We must not “make our judgment blind.” Per- 
sonally I should be pleased to adopt the world-view of 
the Christian Scientist who calmly denies reality to sin 
and sorrow and pain, but I could not, and remain an 
honest man. An optimist who is merely a perpetually 
“Sunny Jim,” or, like Eleanor Porter’s “Glad Girl,” whose 
complacent view of life is based on self-deception and 
illusion, would be very exasperating to live with. Every 
“Glad Girl” should be compelled by law to marry a 

Sunny Jim:” that would be “to make the punishment fit 
the crime.” The effect would doubtless throw light on 
the definition of a pessimist as “one who has to live with 
an optimist!” 

An optimist, then, is not one who closes his eyes to 
reality, but rather one who has his eyes wider open than 
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the Lord.’ 


: | 


most, and so sees what lies below the surface of life and| 


gives occasion for encouragement. 
Some will say at once that the more they sce of life, 
and the deeper they look into it, the more difficult the 


maintenance of an optimistic spirit becomes. Dr. W. R. 
Huntington, of Grace church, invented the term “melior- | 
ist’ to describe himself. He said that he was not an! 
optimist—one who believes this to be the best of all) 
possible worlds—but a meliorist, that is one who believes 
that the world is growing better. Such was Gladstone, | 
who, in 1886, when he was seventy-seven years old, writ- | 
ing on Tennyson’s “Second Locksley Hall,” said, “The 
sum of the matter seems to be that upon the whole, and | 
in a degree, we who lived fifty, sixty, seventy years back, 
and are living now, have lived into a gentler time; a 


the public conscience has grown more tender, as, indeed, | 
was very needful; and that in matters of practice, at sight 
of evils formerly regarded with indifference or even con- | 
nivance, it now not only winces but rebels; that upon the 
whole the race has been reaping, and not scattering, earn- | 
ing and not wasting; and that without its being said that | 
the old Prophet (of the poem) is wrong, it may be said | 
that the young Prophet was undoubtedly right.” 

The Wave of Pessimism | 


But many will say that it is harder to be either optimist | 
or melorist today than ever it has been before. Fortunate- | 
ly for their meliorism, these would say, Huntington and | 
Gladstone died in the closing years of the last century. | 
If they had lived through the first quarter of the twentieth | 
they could not have given so favorable an account of life. | 
They did not see the world war with all its wastage of | 
life and property and scattering of ideals, the destruction | 
of the choicest treasures of humanity which it had taken — 
so long to collect, and the heritage of suspicion and hatred 
which has been transmitted to the present and future 
generations. A wave of pessimism, wide-spread and deep, | 
that threatens to engulf all happy views of life, is passing | 
across the globe. 

Well, if it should drown ail the products of the care- 
less, superficial and selfish views into which a prosperous | 
world had fallen it would be a gain for humanity. The 
Christian believes that there will still stand up above the 
flood certain mountain peaks, which, though they have | 
always been there, have been too much neglected, ob- 
scured by the mists of frivolity, self-seeking and com- 
placency. Now, perhaps, with the sources of their earlier 
confidence submerged, men may give greater heed to these 
stable and emerging truths, and build on them a new hope- | 
fulness and courage. = | 

In the thirty-seventh psalm we have the song oi a happy | 
pilgrim. His happiness is not based upon oblivion to the | 
facts of life. He sees them in their harshness and cruelty. 
He sees the wicked man who prospers in his way, and the 
man who brings wicked devices to pass. He sees dire 
poverty. We know enough of the age in which the psalm-_ 
ist lived to realize that it was not all sunshine and roses. 
“I have seen,” he declares, “the wicked in great power, 
and spreading himself like a green tree in its native soil.” 
He sees war: “The wicked have drawn out the sword, and 
have bent the bow, to cast down the poor and needy, 10 
slay such as are upright in the way.” Yet, throughout 
the song his constant refrain is, “Fret not thyself! Fret 
not thyself!” He expects good to come out of evil. 
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_ How has he won serenity in the face of stich evils, and 
ynat does he commend to his reader as the sources of 
enfidence? On what aves he base his melioristic out- 
Jok? 
He advises men to “trust in the Lord.” 
ft ever new. It is good advice. 
yrplexed and troubled by events about you. 
Od’s world and he will not forsake it. 
byond his control. He has an infinite purpose that noth- 
iz can thwart. There is a far-off divine event toward 
yiich the whole creation moves. God has a stake in the 
scial order. “The Lord loveth justice,” says the psalm- 
i. Often it seems to earnest men that the enthronement 
© justice is a task that devolves entirely upon them, and 
icomes, in some quarters, so slowly that man despairs. 
jit “the Lord loveth justice.” It will therefore some day 
evail. God is the ally of all who work for the establish- 
‘mnt of justice and good-will in the world. The psalmist 
sggests that he has observed many evil. things flourish, 
Et each passed away after a time, and he thinks that it 
yil always be so. He declares that he has never: seen 
aything essentially good or that is in accord with the will 
« God completely destroyed or overthrown. As to war, 
f remarks that they who draw the sword will ultimately 

destroyed by their own weapons, and the land will be 
inerited by those who make their appeal to righteousness. 
‘his is a great and sustaining faith for a man to carry 
vth him in his pilgrimage. 

_ The second suggestion of the psalmist is: “Delight thy- 
‘sf also in the Lord.” The utilitarian philosophy rests 


It is advice old, 
Trust in the Lord when 
This is 
It will never get 
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upon the assumption that the right quest of every man 
is his individual happiness and that this should shape his 
conduct. Whether expressed in the life of the individual 
or in that of a nation this principle is an argument for 
selfishness—enlightened selfishness, to be sure, but still 
selfishness. But this singer of an olden time suggests that 
the sources of real satisfaction are to be found in God, 
and in all that we associate with his service—self-forget- 
fulness, unselfishness, probity, the spirit of sacrifice. He 
offers this as an antidote for the fretfulness that springs 
from other ideals. It will serve both men and nations. 

The psalmist’s final suggestion is, “Rest in the Lord,” 
or, as the margin of the Revised Version has it, “Be silent 
to the Lord.” “Be silent to the Lord: wait patiently for 
him.” He declares that God sees all, and knows all, and 
weighs all, and he asserts that his own experience so far 
upon his pilgrimage persuades him that those who choose 
God’s way will succeed in the end, and that God may be 
trusted to right all wrongs. So “be silent to the Lord!” 
There are times: to protest to man, to be sure, but with 
God there is no need for argument. “Wait patiently for 
him.” When you get discouraged over the puny efforts 
of men remember that God is at work. He is building up 
his rule of love among men; but it takes time. See that 
great pine in the forest: it took God a hundred years to 
grow that. Now plant a little whip of a pine tree in 
your back yard, and run out to look at it tomorow. Why, 
you say, it hasn’t grown at all! Well, it takes a hundred 
years to grow a pine tree, and you can’t see much prog- 
ress from day to day. “Wait patiently for God.” 


{ “The Lord Is in His Holy Temple” 


| By Mrs. GEORGE WHEATON TAFT 


NHE weary worshiper entered the friendly portal of the 
. great stone church and sank gratefully into the corner 
¢ the pew shown her by the young usher. 


| She had had a strenuous week, busy about her work, 
ad that of the Master, and sought strength and refresh- 
ig for another week. 


ee quiet tones of the organ crept soothingly into her 

“irit and she lifted her heart to pray. But almost at once 

_€ was conscious of voices—at first here and there, and 
ten im increasing numbers until they came from every 
‘le, and this is what she heard: 


“No, it was perfectly good except the sleeves were out 
( style, so I just put in some georgette sleeves.” 
had roast lamb last Sunday, so I got a chicken 
at today ; ; he doesn’t care for lamb and 
| . . just about played out. 
ay home and read the paper today.” 

| go anywhere for Thanksgiving. 
ming home and bring his girl.” 

. . and I told her if she didn’t like the way I 
: id things she could just get another girl.” 

“Well, I’ve worn mine four winters and I guess it'll 
lve to last this one, too. 
. never was here before. 
boks like a boy, doesn’t he?” 
“Yes, she told us all about the party, said they never got 
hme till two o'clock this morning.’ 

“Hello, kiddo—whyn’t chu wait fer me yestiddy?” 
: moved away and left her cat to starve, and if 
nm call that Christian, I don’t.” 
said Amy had a new hat. That’s the third, this 
nter and her mother hasn’t had one in two years.’ 
“Greatest game I ever saw, but oh boy, you should have 
en the mud!” 


-* 
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He said he'd just 


Tom’s 


Coats are so high.” 
Is that the preacher ? 


The worshiper raised a startled face and looked around 
—was this God’s house? Was he in his temple? Or was 
this the market-place? These were the same fragments 
of conversation she had heard in the store yesterday, on 
the bus the other afternoon, at the dinner night before last. 

Then the pastor rose in his place and the choir sang and 
the worshiper heard voices lifted in praise, and at last, God 
was in his temple. Voices were stilled, God spoke 
through his word and then came the text: “There stand- 
eth One among you whom ye know not.”’ “Ah,” thought 
the worshiper, ‘‘was that the reason the cares of the world 
were carried into the temple—he was there—but they 
knew it not?’ If they had come quietly, thoughtfully, 
reverently into his house, and waited for him to speak 
would they not have known he was there? 

And then the last hymn was to be sung, and somehow 
it seemed to fit into the thoughts of the worshiper, for it 
was that beautiful one of Cecil Alexander’s— 


“Jesus calls us o’er the tumult 

Of our life’s wild restless sea ; 

Day by day his sweet voice soundeth 
Saying, Christian, follow me. 


“In our joys and in our sorrows, 
Days of toil and hours of ease 
Still he calls in cares and pleasures, 
Christian, love me more than these.” 


They sang it all, and knelt to pray, and the worshiper 
went out, still busy with her thoughts. 

They did not mean to leave him out of his temple. They 
liked to see each other, to visit, to exchange greetings, but 
if they only knew how many tired, eager children of his 
came to listen to his voice, would they not learn to “keep 
silence before him?” 


AUNT LIZZIE AIKEN MEMORIAL BUILDING. 


UT in Maywood, Ill., the Baptists have two institu- 
tions. In one it is always daybreak. In the other 
twilight reigns. 

Last summer I wrote for THE Baptist something of the 
work that is being done in the orphanage at Maywood, 
with its ninety odd boys and girls for whom life’s sun is 
still in the ascendency. Here it is always dawn—dawn 
pregnant with possibilities for joy and sorrow, good and 
ill, peace and strife, success and failure. And, as if to 
round out my simile, the orphanage building itself faces 
east. That is as it should be, for so is it with the young 
folks whom it shelters. They, too, are looking into the 
sun, standing upon the threshold of life’s morning with 
never a thought for the evening shadows that some day 
must reach out and touch them. 

Just a few blocks away, three or four at most, stands 
the Baptist Old People’s Home. Here it is always twi- 
light. It also is true to my simile, for it faces westward, 
and who knows what message of peace the setting sun that 
floods its windows brings to the forty old folk who sit 
looking into the sunset waiting patiently for the gold to 
fade from the sky and for the soft shades of night to fold 
them gently in their last long dreamless slumber. 

For many there is a sadness about old age. It is so 
close to death. So very close. 
sadness in Maywood home. There death is robbed of its 
tragedy. -An atmosphere of happy freedom from care and 
anxiety pervades every nook and corner. It is a sort of 
sanctuary from the storms and tumults of the great tides 
of life, where one may pattse a while ere crossing the bar 
into the everlasting peace of the great harbor that lies just 
beyond. 

But it is not all sitting with folded hands at Maywood. 
It is, inded, a very busy, lively place, more like a club 
than anything else I can think of. They do not speak of 
inmates out there. “Members” is the word that designates 
those who occupy the home. And that is exactly how they 
impress you. They are free to come and go, free to do 
as they please, free to visit their friends and free to have 
their friends visit with them. Indeed the only real rule 
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that I could discover on my visit was made because som 
of the members exercised a freedom about staying out a) 
nights that caused anxiety to those in charge, and there 
fore a locking-up hour had to be set at which all member 
are required to be in. 
When I visited the home a short time ago there wer 
forty members, which is the capacity of the wing at presen’ 
Of these 36 were women. All are English speaking an 
the home serves five states: Illinois, Indiana, Michigar| 
Iowa and Wisconsin. It is the only Baptist home ex! 
clusively reserved for English speaking members. N. 
religious discriminations are made, save in the matter o 
Protestantism. Almost every recognized denomination 1 
represented in the home. Applicants for membershi | 
must be not less than 70 years of age and in reasonabl 
health. The minimum membership fee is $500, but a) 
moneys belonging to a member over and above that sur 
also become the property of the home, and interest is pai’ 
on this excess to the member, who is permitted a privat 
income up to a limit of $150 per year. This may be spet 
at will. After death all property belonging to a membe 
goes unreservedly into the treasury of the home. 
In my ignorance of the operation of such institutions ! 
struck me at first that this system seemed very strong! 
in favor of the home. But when I learned that member 
have lived in the home for upwards of ten years on th 
initial payment of $500, it put a very different complexio) 
on the monetary side of the transaction. | 
On my visit to the home I was met by Mrs. Lilla’ 
Hyatt, the superintendent, tall, greyish haired, gentle eyet 
with a quick, spontaneous smile on her mobile lips. 10 
gether we visited many of the rooms and I had th 
privilege of meeting several of the guests who happe 
to be at home, for it was a fine, warm, mellow autum 
and most of them were abroad. ian 
The present building bears the name of Lizzie 
whose memory all Baptists delight to honor. It is 
as the “Aunt Lizzie Aiken Memorial Building” an 
only unit as yet built of the five unit structure plan 
the future. Jt stands on the northeast corner of 
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orth avenue and Fourth street, Maywood. To the south 
e original cottage in which the work was begun nearly 
ore of years ago. In the rear and facing upon the 
street east, is the hospital, a house purchased in 1915. 
ting with the old building, the home has gradually 
ired the entire block, with the exception of one corner 
h will eventually fall into the general plan. 


jae Aunt Lizzie Aiken wing is a building with a high 
ment and two stories above it. In the basement is the 
wien, dining room, laundry and heating plant. The 
inig room faces west and extends across the whole front 
fhe building. It is a large, airy room, with round 
s each seating five. It was drawing on for supper 
/ when I paid my visit, and the tables twinkled with 
Ar and glass on snowy cloths. Each napkin had its 
vidual ring, the private property of the member, and 
vie centre were flowers. A cheery room, a friendly 
am, conducive to happy chatter and gossip exchanges. 
tuided by Mrs. Hyatt I was permitted to peep into 
w2 of the bed rooms. Each one was stamped with the 
nduality of the occupant. Some had small pieces of 
miture brought from the old home—a favorite rocker, 
viting desk, a bookcase to hold volumes long cherished 
| often read. Pictures on the walls there were, also, 

eep fresh the memories of friends and loved ones no 
mer near. 


(ne member to whom I was introduced had made a 
Oby of flower cultivation. Her window sill held an 
tty of plants whose names, in my botanical ignorance, 
i never heard before. Each had its particular peculi- 
ti, as, for instance, one group of tiny blooms, placed 
| dry saucer which drew their strength from the sun 
loe, nor needed moisture. This old lady was continual- 
y dding to her collection, finding and digging her speci- 
ics in the forest preserves only a few blocks distant. 

1 another cosy room I met a dear old soul humming 
farily to herself as her fingers flew over a piece of ex- 
witely fine tatting, designed, so she told me, for an ex- 
ered great-grandchild. In a corner room, catching the 
firnoon sun, I found another member propped up in 
ye with a newspaper, deep in the sporting pages. She, 


inortunately, was stone deaf, and so our conversation 
va limited, at least on my part. 


HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT AT LEFT. 
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One patient only was in the hospital, and she merely 
because of the creeping weaknesses carried by the passing 
years. Here I met Mrs. Patterson, the trained nurse in 
charge, all in rustling white, brisk, efficient, cheerful. 


“And what do these old people do with themselves all 
day,” I asked. 


“Do! What don’t they do?” laughed Mrs. Hyatt. “They 
are invited everywhere. Lectures, movies, concerts, all 
sorts of things. Then we have parties here in the home. 
On Hallowe’en we had all kinds of fun, ghost stories, 
music, ducking for apples and everything. On Sunday 
afternoons and evenings parties of young folks from the 
churches often come in and sing. Sometimes, too, the 
members go out of town to visit friends for weeks at a 
time, oh, they’re great gad-abouts some of them. Not so 
long ago the Maywood policemen put on a concert and 
called for the members in automobiles and brought them 
home.” 


The gay times that are held in the home are staged in 
the lounge that extends across the entire front of the first 
floor, a big, bright, cheery room with easy chairs and com- 
fortable lounges. 


So far as I could gather the members are quite the pets 
of Maywood. Every auto owner knows them, and if a 
jaunt to the shopping section for some little purchase such 
as knitting wool, a magazine or a gift for a tiny grand- 
child away off in Indiana or Michigan, proves too much 
for legs not so spry as they once were, there is always a 
lift home for the mere asking. 

Little is lacking to make twilight days golden. 

Perhaps, that extra piece of pie injudiciously partaken 
of at supper time, lies heavily where it ought not to lie 
and sets nightmares to galloping. In comes one of May- 
wood’s physicians at no charge to either patient or home. 

Such is the Baptist Old People’s Home. But here is 
a point I should like to make. The work is the purest 
form of charity. Every dollar given is given without hope 
of return. Let me explain. Over yonder at the orphanage 
they will quite properly tell you that each dollar con- 
tributed is an investment bearing interest in the Christian 
lives that are being developed there. And so it is. But no 
There 
The only results obtained 


such claim can be made by the Old People’s Home. 
we have charity in its essence. 


ABOVE, THE FIRST HOME. 
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from the dollars expended are in the knowledge that the 
twilight days of these old folk are gilded with love and 
tenderness and freed from the loneliness that is the real 
tragedy of old age. 

But at present the work is only in its infancy. Those 
who have the direction of the home look forward to great 
days ahead when the building that is to expand the capacity 
from 42 to 150 will be an accomplished fact. The ground 
is there, one wing is built but the rest is on paper awaiting 
only the funds necessary to begin building. And, mark 
you, the present building, the Aunt Lizzie Aiken wing, is 
paid for. There has never been a mortgage, nor will 
there be. 

The financial situation is as follows. To complete the 
building $175,000 is required. Of this amount $52,000 
already has been raised and lies in the building fund. An- 
other $100,000 would see the building begun, but that is 


not all. The endowment fund of $100,000 that now ear 
for the members enrolled, would have to be augment d’ 
by another $150,000 to make the completed building of 
service. It must not be thought that the amounts brought. 
by the members when they enter, or that go to the home| 
when they pass on, are sufficient to keep them. Far from| 
it. Outside help is always needed. This has come from! 
the churches by voluntary subscription; and from jm 
dividual contributions. Other things also are welcome, 
Some church groups send canned foods, some various 
sorts of garments, for the home clothes its members when 
necessary. Warm underwear, nightgowns, sweaters, stock- 
ings, and the like are always in demand. = 
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But the big thing at present is money for the extensi 
of the work, the work of filling twilight days vith ae 
shine, and taking the harsh edges off the creeping shadows. 
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The Situation in China and Its Relation to Missions—VIil 


By GorRDON POTEAT 


HINESE have complained of the accounts which have 
been published in the foreign press which they de- 
clare have given a prejudiced view of the situation. There 
is probably justification for their complaint to some ex- 
tent, but one of the worst aspects of the situation has 
been the general misrepresentation and mendacity of many 
of the reports that have appeared in the Chinese news- 
papers. I do not say this as a matter of “tit-for-tat.” 
Rather is one concerned as a missionary because of the 
lies that have been stored in the minds of the Chinese 
about the foreigners in their midst. Especially have the 
British suffered from unreliable reports spread broad- 
cast in the news. The British have sins to answer for in 
their dealing with the Chinese, and so have other nations, 
America included, but they are not a nation of devils, 
and in these last years they have been trying to rectify 
many of the wrongs of which they were guilty in the 
past. It is very easy for Americans to. take a “holier- 
than-thou” attitude toward the British, and take advantage 
of their present discomfort, but it is not very fair. 
When we think of what was said about the Germans 
during the war, so much of which has proved to be with- 
out foundation in these post-war years, we need not be 
surprised as to what is being said about the English by 
the Chinese, but it is most regrettable, nevertheless, and 
seeds of hatred can be sown that will bear fruit in future 
years in ways which will affect not only British trade, 
but British missionary service. For example, I quote 
from The Union, the Student Union paper published in 
English in Shanghai: “The people of the world are com- 
posed of those who are cruel and savagous (sic) and of 
those who are kind, liberal and law-abiding. The former 
class of people is nearly monopolized by the English; and 
to the latter belong the Chinese.” Another quotation 
from the Same paper says: “Mission education per se 
does China more harm than good.” 
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The shooting in Shanghai was exaggerated in reports) 
that reached interior places until it was said that British | 
policemen had slain in cold blood five hundred students, 
in: Shanghai. Although the report of a riot among the 
workmen of the International Export company in Nanking 
which was endorsed by the Chinese Commissioner of 
Foreign affairs showed that the riot was suppressed by 
Chinese police who shot and killed a workman, the re- 
port was given out from other sources that it was another 
British massacre. A Chinese lawyer admitted to af 
American friend that probably 80 per cent of the reports) 
appearing in the Chinese papers about the trouble were 
false. Will not these lies. bear noxious fruit in the) 
future? ei 

It must be said, however, that Chinese are not alone, 
in having lost their temper. Much of the correspondence 
of foreigners in the English language press has simply 
added fuel to the fire. Some of the editors have not helped 
in the restoration of good feeling. One notably in Han 
kow has been simply cruel in some of his criticisms. 4 
good word must be said for the American editor of the) 
China Press, Mr. J. B. Powell, who has consistently 
to bring understanding by a sympathetic discuss 
While presenting frequently a standpoint differing f 
the Chinese he has done it in a conciliatory spirit. 

In this connection a quotation from a letter 0 
Chinese teacher to one of his students, editor of - 
Union referred to above, is significant. | 

“I wish to call your attention to the utter futility of 
printing false statements and articles that simply ‘ 
demn your own paper by their venomous and mischiev 
generalities. You must be aware that there are 0 
Britishers who are advocating justice and fair dealing 
China. Why antagonize these friends by indiscrimit 
denunciation? China will need all the friends she caf 
get to help her in the coming months. The truth, the 
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e truth, and nothing but the truth, is the most con- 
ng kind of propaganda for any cause. China has a 
ug case and the mere presentation of that case ina 
J, dispassionate, and reasonable way, substantiated 
i facts and concrete cases, will carry more weight than 
1e falsehoods that were ever published.” 


iddest of all have been the misunderstandings which 
. come between missionaries and Chinese Christians. 
we of the younger Chinese Christians have been critical 
*1e missionaries because most of them did not plunge 
i uivocally into the patriotic movement on the side of 
eChinese. They have suggested that the missionaries 
41 for the foreign nations first and for justice second. 
ye have gone almost so far as to suggest that it was 
; for missionaries to go home. On the other hand, 
2 missionaries have shown an impatience with the 
iese that has not helped matters. Some have taken 
trary stands in school matters that have led to deep 
sitment. But much of this is a passing phase and 
jiter hours will bring reconciliation. Undoubtedly the 
gement has given an impetus to the independent 
hiese church movement, and if the Chinese Christians 
< on a larger responsibility for the work as a result 
/he movement against missionaries by anti-Christians, 
outcome will not be regretted. 


Yhile there have been estrangements due to the trouble, 
edisturbance has also been the means of binding many 
jsionaries and Chinese Christians more closely together 
/ympathy and mutual forbearance; as instance the 
ols of a recent letter from a young Chinese Christian 
is missionary colleague. He writes: : 


aving been brought into such close association and 
fadship with you and many other missionaries, I can- 
help feeling, as I feel spring breezes on my cheeks, 
dv and their earnest desire to befriend and help the 
niese, and I can understand perfectly how one is bound 
‘eel when one’s good intentions are doubted. But 
lee is one thing you may be sure of, and that is, there 
those who ‘do believe in you and are ready to support 
(succeed you, if necessary, in your work. 


[t is high time that we who are the first ones touched 
yhe Spirit of God through the good-will of those who 
iv i under suspicion should bear witness to their good 
tt and take up the noble task of spreading the king- 


», of God which they are so passing on to us. Condi- 


Confused 


)R. U. M. McGUIRE says in the Oct. 31 issue of 
- Tue Baptist: “A current phenomenon of the 
aging world is a mass of confused thinking about the 
lion of science to religion.” This is certainly a true 
ment, a strikingly true statement, as illustrated in the 
aigraph from which the sentence is quoted. 
€ confusion begins by failure to distinguish between 
v\distinct meanings of the word science. The Encyclo- 
a Brittanica defines science as “a word which, in its 
tidest sense, is synonymous with learning and knowl- 
. Accordingly it can be used in connection with any 
‘fying adjective, which shows what branch of learn- 
gis meant. But in general usage a more restricted 
ming has been adopted, which differentiates ‘science’ 
1 other branches of accurate knowledge. For our 
Ose science may be defined as ordered knowledge of 
airal phenomena and of the relations between them; 
it is a short term for ‘natural science,’ and as such 
ere used technically in conformity with a general 
em convention.” 
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tions being such, the Chinese have got to learn to help 
themselves, in which case those more fortunate than we 
have to shoulder the bulk of the burden. I hear a chal- 
lenge that I must answer, a voice divine that I must heed. 

“My past year’s experience in the Middle School has 
been a most happy one. It has revealed to me more 
clearly than ever before the definite purpose that God 
has in the life of every man. I have come to realize much 
better that God has prepared a field for me, and me for 
that very field; and he having done his part, it is now 
up to me to do mine... . The joy of a teacher is not in 
teaching itself—not in the classroom—but in that spiritual 
fellowship with the pupils and in watching them grow 
and come nearer to Christ. I look forward with anxiety 
to the day when to fulfill God’s plan I may be able to 
render my part in satisfying the spiritual needs of the 
Chinese people.” 

To sum up, one may with confidence assert that, come 
what may, the gospet has been planted in China. If it 
becomes more difficult for missionaries to carry on their 
labor in China, it will not mean that the hearts of the 
people have been closed against the gospel. The new 
nationalism in China will mean a new desire for inde- 
pendence in the Christian church, but Christianity in 
China can never become narrowly nationalistic. Too 
many. men of different nations have shared in its plant- 
ing. China has never been subdued by foreign powers. 
At times her government has been in the hands of aliens, 
but in the end the Chinese have absorbed her conquerors. 
Christianity has been largely an alien thing in the life of 
China to the present, a foreign religion, but it is fast 
being taken in by the Chinese and made their own. And 
when it does become their own it will be neither narrowly 
sectarian nor narrowly nationalistic. Despite the criti- 
cisms of some of the young Chinese, the missionaries as 
a whole are most sympathetic toward the political dreams 
of the Chinese, and their teaching has in large measure 
given these ideals birth. If now they cannot enter direct- 
ly into political movements in which they cannot share in 
directing since they are not Chinese citizens, their prayers 
and hopes and labors are all directed toward the new 
day of independence and order, when China shall be free 
from enemies within and without. 

(This concludes the series of articles by Doctor Poteat 
interpreting the situation in China as related to missions. 
—FEditor.) 


Thinking 
MULLINS 


The failure to grasp the difference between these two 
definitions of science is the egg from which is hatched 
most of the “confused thinking” referred to in the sen- 
tence I have quoted. Religion is or ought to be scientific 
in the sense of being a branch of careful and accurate 
knowledge. So also is theology, sociology and every other 
department of learning in which there is conscientious 
regard for facts and the accurate expression of their 
meaning. But surely no informed person will thought- 
fully classify religious experience as a “natural phenom- 
enon,” or religion as a “natural science” as these are 
defined “technically in conformity to a general modern 
convention.” I say “thoughtfully classify’? because so 
many do thoughtlessly commit this very blunder. Chemis- 
try and religion are both “scientific” in the hands of the 
competent, of course. But they are not scientific in the 
same sense. One deals with natural phenomena, the other 
with spiritual. When a man starts from the laboratory 
to the prayer meeting he ought not to leave half of his 
mind behind him. The fact is that many men do this 
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very thing. Their minds remain in the laboratory filled 
with visions of chemical compounds and experimental 
problems. And this is why the prayer meeting does them 
no good. The devotional and chemical forms of mental 
and spiritual “research” are more effective when carried 
on separately. 

The “scientific method of investigation” is invoked by 
the competent writer on chemistry, or on religion. But 
in religion the method is scientific in the more general 
sense, while in chemistry it is scientific in the technical 
sense “in conformity with the general modern conven- 
tion.” This is precisely the point where confusion arises. 
The chemist if he is confused, asserts that life and thought 
and spiritual experiences are ultimately all due to chemical 
changes, and bio-chemistry becomes the magic key to all 
knowledge, and God, the soul and immortality come to 
an end. The religious man who is confused launches his 
religious prejudice against science because he imagines the 
chemist has found a principle dangerous to religion. Both 
are wrong. The chemist confuses the first definition: of 
science with the second, and the religious man confuses. 
the second with the first. They consequently come to- 
gether in a head-on collision on a single track railroad. 
Religion and science are parts of a double track system, 
supplementary, harmonious and efficient just in proportion 
to the recognition of the diversity along with the agree- 
ment and identity. 

The principle of explanation in the natural sciences is 
different from that in the spiritual. The law of gravita- 
tion, for example, is the basic truth of astronomy. It 
explains the movements of heavenly bodies and _ their 
mutual relations. But it does not explain the conversion 
of Saul of Tarsus or Augustine, or the missionary labors 
of Adoniram Judson. 

Physics is built in large measure upon the laws of 
motion and force. But these certainly do not explain 
regeneration and sanctification. 

The only degree of mental acumen needed to discern 
that the natural sciences and religion deal with different 
groups of facts is the ability to see that personal relations 
between God and man are distinct from physical relations 
between electrons, atoms and molecules. It is as futile 
to try to learn the behavior of chemically related sub- 
stances in the experience of the new birth by the Holy 


THE BAPTIS? 
Spirit, as it is to seek an explanation of regeneration in’ 
the action of chemical affinity. ™ 
To affirm diversity in the facts of religion on the ¢ 
hand and of physical science on the other, and the ¢ 
ferent criteria of truth and methods of research, is mej 
to insist that science play the game by the rules of sq 
and religion by the rules of religion. There would 
as much, or if you prefer, as little sense in denying the 
difference as to deny that chess and checkers are played| 
by different rules. And to draw the inference that a. 
religious man cannot appreciate natural science, or that. 
the scientist cannot be religious is as great folly as to 
affirm that no chess-player can play checkers and no 
checker-player can play chess. The chess player does not 
have to seal up his knowledge of chess in a water-tight 
compartment when he is playing checkers. He only has 
to leave the rules of chess out of consciousness for the 
time being, or else be ruled out of the game. | 
The basis of the present conflict between science and | 
religion is the “confused thinking about the relation of | 
science to religion.” But the confusion arises from 
identifying things that differ, and not from discriminating | 
between them. Many scientific men are devout Christians. | 
Some others attempt to explain spiritual facts by physical | 
criteria. They thus try to invade an alien sphere by the 
principles of technical science. If any one doubts this 
I shall undertake to suggest a list of books to prove it. 
To define and distinguish the scientific from the religi- 
ous mode of apprehending truth is not to make enemies 
of science and religion. It is rather to remove enmity | 
and reconcile them. To forget the difference is to pro-. 
mote endless confusion. On one side is thus developed 
the sectarian scientist who dogmatizes about religion and 
on the other the sectarian religionist who dogmatizes about | 
science. The laboratory mood and the prayer-meeting | 
mood are both high activities of the human spirit. In| 
eternity they may be completely merged in each other. 
In time even, the passage from one to the other ought 
to be easy, because there is an element common to both. 
But to affirm that experimentation in the laboratory with | 
X-rays and electrons is identical as an intellectual process | 
with whole-hearted worship of God the Father in a prayer 
meeting is a form of “confused thinking” for which a 
cure should be diligently sought. ‘ 


A Call to Thanksgiving 


B* the President of the United States of 
America, a Proclamation: 

The season approaches when in accordance with 
a long established and respected custom, a day is 
set apart to give thanks to Almighty God for the 
manifold blessings which his gracious and benevo- 
lent providence has bestowed upon us as a nation 
and as individuals. 

We have been brought with safety and honor 
through another year, and through the generosity 
of nature he has blessed us with resources whose 
potentiality in wealth is almost incalculable; we 
are at peace at home and abroad, the public health 
1s good, we have been undisturbed by pestilence or 
great catastrophe, our harvests and our industries 
have been rich in productivity, our commerce 
spreads over the whole world and labor has been 
well rewarded for its remunerative service. 

As we have grown and prospered in material 
things, so also should we progress in moral and 
spiritual things. We are a God-fearing people 
who should set ourselves against evil and strive 


for righteousness in living and observing the gold- 
en rule. We should from our abundance help and 
serve those less fortunately placed. We should 
bow in gratitude to God for his many favors. 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, president 
of the United StateS, do hereby set apart Thursday, 
the twenty-sixth day of November next, as a day — 
of general thanksgiving and prayer, and I recom- | 
mend that on that day the people shall cease from | 
their work and in their homes or in their accus- | 
tomed places of worship devoutly give thanks to 
the Almighty for the many and great blessings | 
they have received and to seek his guidance that 
they may deserve a continuance of his favor. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand | 
and caused the seal of the United States to be 
afixed. || 

Done at the city of Washington this twenty- | 
sixth day of October, in the year of Our Lord, | 
1925, and of the independence of the United States | 
of America, the 150th. . 


ba 


Calvin Coolidge. 


HERE you live is not without 

significance in relation to your 
health of body, your happiness of 
mind and harmony of soul. If you 
are now living in Grumblers’ Alley 
you had better move up to Thanks- 
giving Street, and you will find the 
air purer, the sunshine more cheer- 
ful and the people better neigh- 
bors. In anticipation of Thanks- 
giving day let me ask: Would 
you be benefited by such a spiritual 
migration? You can make your 
home a heaven or hell on earth. 
There are no grumblers in heaven 
and that makes heaven. In hell 
there is nothing else and that 
makes hell. 


Some men eat at their wives’ 
table for years and never give 
them a word of credit for all their 
patience and pains, when proper 
praise would turn drudgery into 
delight. Instead, if everything is 
not just to their liking they 
grumble about it. 


Habit Easy to Acquire 


How easy it is to acquire the 
habit of grumbling and fault-find- 
ing; and its shallowness is often 
surpassed only by its sinfulness. 
Grumbling is always closely asso- 
ciated with censoriousness. Are 
you quick to speak of the mistakes 
of others, slow to recognize their 
achievements? Do you watch the 
work of others for criticism or con- 
demnation? Are you looking to 
find the worst that is in your fel- 
low men rather than the best? 
Such business is not merely to be 
called unchristian; it is infernal. 
If you want to know how the devil 
feels, you do know:if you are such 
a grumbler and fault-finder. 

Any one can grumble and find 
fault. There are those who think 
that because their criticisms are 
just that therefore they should 
utter them. Men cannot hurl mud 
at others without soiling their own 
fingers. This habit of grumbling 
and censoriousness instills so much 
of the spirit of the devil into a 
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man that at last he exults in rather 
than sorrows over the faults of 
others. To the extent that you de- 
light in the faults and failings of 
others, to that degree has the devil 
already got possession of you. 


“There is so much bad in the best 
of us, 


And so much good in the worst of 
us, 


That it hardly behooves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us.” 


Grumbling Hurts Health 


As a physician I believe that 
grumbling is a positive injury to 
health. It spoils digestion and 
throws a burden ot depression 
upon the nerve centers which hin- 
ders all the vital functions of the 
body. It may get you into “the 
vicious circle” of the neurasthenic, 
for the body and the mind react on 
each other. If you are over- 
fatigued, a little rest may work a 
world of change in your disposi- 
tion. If you get too cross for any- 
body to live with, just try a little 
sleep and you may wake up as 
beautiful as a May morning. If 
you are not getting real enjoyment 
out of life, better take a physical 
and spiritual inventory. 


Habitual Thanksgiving 


There is not enough thanksgiv- 
ing in most lives. We have a spe- 
cial day set apart for thanksgiving, 
but it does not mean that we are 


to put all our thanksgiving for a 
year into one day. We may not 
be grumblers for 364 days and then 
atone for our ingratitude by prais- 
ing and blessing God on Thanks- 
giving day. The Psalmist says: 
“Every day will I bless Thee.” 
The true Christian is one whose 
thanksgiving fills every day of the 
year with song and_ gladness. 
There are few things that would 
more completely modify our lives 
than habitual thanskgiving. We 
offer our thanks before meals, but 
are there not many blessings that 
are worth “a grace” as well as 
the best of good dinners? 


Thanksliving 


In the Thanksgiving collect of 
the Episcopal Prayer Book there 
is this practical petition: ‘We be- 
seech Thee, give us that due sense 
of all Thy mercies that our hearts 
may be unfeignedly thankful, and 
that we may show forth Thy 
praise not only with our lips, but 
in our lives.” We need “thanks- 
living” as well as_ thanksgiving. 
Under all circumstances seek the 
grace of thankfulness. Chrysos- 
tom, the famous preacher of An- 
tioch, adopted the principle of 
ascribing praise to God in all 
things. When Paul was in jail at 
Philippi, his back bloody from the 
rod and his feet fast in the stocks, 
he and Silas prayed and sang 
praises to God at midnight. And 
later when he wrote to this same 
Philippian church, many of whom 
remembered that story of which 
possibly the converted jailer was 
a member, he said: “In nothing 
be anxious; but in everything by 
prayer and_ supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God. And the 
peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall guard your 
hearts and your thoughts in Christ 
Jesus.” “Count your many bless- 
ings.” Move out of Grumblers’ 
Alley and make your home on 
Thanksgiving Street. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Camping in the Mountains 


By J. BroucHam WALLACE, JR., AND 
Ropert A. WALLACE 


CHAPTER XV. 
Finding the Bandits. 

NE hour later we again see the party 

on the road, but this time heading 
for the canyon. They had left six men 
at Simon’s to guard their captives. The 
horses were left at the boys’ camp as 
the party descended the path to the 
river. Four men with Mr. Hodges 
stayed behind to patrol the railroad 
track and watch for the bandits’ secret 
exit. 

The others, under Tom and Bill Hard- 
ly’s guidance, climbed up to the little 
gully. They were well provided with 
lanterns and easily found the iron bar. 
Tom pushed this over and they all de- 
scended the steps. They had a much 
easier time than Tom had had because 
of the lanterns. They were very quiet 
in order that the bandits might not hear 
them. 

They soon reached the end but it took 
them a little while to find the niche. 
Suddenly Stuffy nudged Mr. Scott and 
pointed to a hole that could hardly be 
seen. The men all got their guns ready 
for action and Stuffy pushed the but- 
ton. The door swung ponderously open 
but the room was dark and vacant. The 
sound of laughter and the clatter of 
glasses, however, echoed from the next 
room which was lighted. They set down 
their lanterns and moved quietly over 
to the door. The sheriff then stepped 
inside. 

“Hands up, in the name of the law!” 

There was a shot and the sheriff 
stepped back into the room with a 
wound in his arm just as the table went 
over with a crash. Mr. Scott then set 
the men to getting the boxes which 
were stored at one end of the room and 
piling them up as a barricade. When 
this was completed they posted them- 
selves behind it and began to defend 
themselves. Then the leader of the 
other side, whom they surmised to be 
Lew Forks, since lie was the man they 
had seen in the post office, drew one of 
his men aside for a hurried consultation. 

Although the boys did not know it, 
Lew Forks was getting worried. He 
could not understand why his men did 
not return, unless they had been cap- 
tured. The authorities’ knowledge of 
the secret entrance bore out this theory. 

If this was the case, he would have 
to make his escape right away, if at all. 
He confided his fears to his men and 
they decided to sneak out by the reg- 
ular entrance and ride away. So they 
began to withdraw, disappearing silent- 
ly one by one. 

Mr. Scott was afraid to follow imme- 


diately for fear of a trick, but in a little 
while they heard a shot outside. Then 
they knew it was really an attempt to 
escape and they followed with a rush. 

Hodges and his men had been waiting 
outside for a long time without anything 
happening except an occasional shot in 
the distance. 

He was standing on the track looking 
across the river when suddenly he saw 
a man, leading a horse, appear through 
a slit in the rocks. Then horse and 
man disappeared, so he decided to in- 
vestigate, wading across the river with 
his men to the slit in the rocks. 

CHAPTER . XVI. 
Conclusion. 

Mr. Scott with his men soon passed 

what seemed to be a horse stable and 


entered another passage way. Just as 
they came to a corner they. heard some 


Up at Dayton, Ohio, the 
other day there was held the 
Grand American Handicap 
for trap shooters. All the 
so-called “aristocrats” of the 
clay-pigeon game competed. 

They had all the styles of 
today and tomorrow in 
shooting togs on _ display. 
Every variety of crack-de- 
signed gun ever produced by 
a gunsmith was used. Shoot- 
ing jackets carefully planned 
so that there was no strain 
on the trigger arm, shoes 
that would. properly grip the 
ground and glasses of every 
tint and shade and size were 
worn. 

The competitors, moreover, 
included many’ wealthy men 
with time, opportunity and 
money to shoot at clay 
pigeons for hours every day 
for the practice of it. 

It was all sorts of an event. 

But the interesting thing 
about it is that the winner, 
the champion of champions. 
was a little old man named 
Harry C. Deck, of Plymouth, 
Ohio, who wore no glasses 
although he is 65 years old, 
had little time to practice, 
because he makes his living 
as a carpenter, did not wear 
a shooting jacket, did not 
wear knickers, and shot with 
a gun he bought in 1912 from 
a mail order house for the 
sum of $16.50. 

He did not need any fancy 
outfit. He had the inside 
stuff. 


. 


commotion and a man came runn 
around the corner straight into Joe, 
promptly fell on him, and with the } 
of Tom and another man, made i 
prisoner by tying his hands. 

Then Hodges and his men en 
while Bill Hardly called out, “ 
Lew Forks, I guess the game’s up! 

It was evident that Lew Forks th 
so too, for he called out, “We st 
der!” So, throwing down their 
the remaining bandits put their | 
high in the air and marched ou 

After the wounded had been care 
they strapped the bandits on their h 
and rode them to the town jail, ke 
them there under a special guard 
their trial in the east. Then the 
some more men back to Simons’ to” 
those there, since there was no 
room in the jail. 

It was almost morning when 
very tired boys rode back to — 
and prepared for bed. P. 

“Well, I for one will be glad 
to bed,” declared Tom. Zz 

“Same here,’ echoed Bert and Joe 


“Oh, no, not yet,” pleaded 
“Let’s have something to eat; 
hungry!” 


(THE ENB 
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Have You a Story? 

T SEEMS to me that it must 

taken a great deal of patient ap 
tion for two boys, age thirte 
nine, to write such a long an 
thought-out story as “Camping 
Mountains,” the last chapters of 
are printed this week. A great 
boys write shorter stories, and I 
glad that—inspired by “Camping 
Mountains”—two others have bee 
in by Chimney Corner readers 
pear in our columns. One was 
very good shape for our use, but 
writer was willing to rewrite it, and 
will see, before very long, also another 
story just received. They are” 
by boys; a girl has written to ask 
would like a little play she has 
It seems to me that once a mo 
might easily fill this page with 
original stories, verses, plays, 
care to submit them. Such contribt 
cannot be paid for, but it is intere 
to all of us to see what some 0 
our own age has done. Christ 
coming, a time when we all exp 
say many times: ‘Peace on earth, $0! 
will among men.” So who can sene 


PEACE 
STORY 


with a Christmasy note in it, by 
ber first, to Miss Applegarth? | 
will be a prize for the best boy’s 
another prize for the best girl’s $ 
There is _no time to lose—start ate 
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eeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for Dec. 6 


WTE; All references hereafter made in 
Meeting Helps” will be to the follow- 
@ooks: “Modern Discipleship And What 
Beans’ by Woods; “Twelve Tests of 
wter” by Fosdick; “The Man Nobody 
dus’ by Barton; “Gates and Keys To 
Books” by Robinson; “How We Got 
Bible” by Smyth; “A Short History of 
Christian Church” by Moncrief; 
sant Pioneers” by Miller; “God’s Dyn- 
” by Lerrigo. The entire set may be 
for $12.45 from the American Baptist 
Wecation Society. A few others may be 
l later. 

Eginning with “The death cell” on 
125 of Fosdick’s “Twelve Tests of 
fracter,’ and going on to the division 
@age 129; then in the two paragraphs 
Mage 131 beginning “Millet”; and in 
at VI, beginning on page 140—there is 
@:thing very interesting which will 
1 with the topic. 


| 


| presenting the lesson, the necessity 
f cudying worth-while lives should be 
jpcially stressed. Characters of un- 
sil attainment may be used as exam- 
@—John the Baptist, a few of the 
weve disciples, Lincoln, Fanny Crosby, 
dard Bok, and preeminently Christ. 
Host any. encyclopedia will tell of 
oh the Baptist. For sketches of the 
iSples, Clausen’s “Pen Portraits of the 
Wive” will help. Biographies may be 
acof Lincoin, Fanny Crosby, and Ed- 
val Bok, while of Christ there are 
os innumerable. “Pen Portraits” you 
mi) probably find in your _ pastor’s 
Biry, or that of some friends. The 


flrs may be had at the public library. 
aye several people each take one of 
m2 characters and study it. The out- 
fading characteristics of each should 

toted—the things which have made 
ac of these persons stand out from 
1’ fellow men. 


in the room, fix-one up by tacking 
pce of gray cardboard on the wall as 
We‘glass.’”’ Curtain rods resting on two 
i hammered at either end of the top, 
hold curtains which come to the 
m of the cardboard, and are draped 
te usual way. If a piece of mould- 
or cardboard fixed to look like a sill 
: nailed along the bottom of the 
board background, it would be more 
astic. 

‘ie at a time those who have studied 
frehand the lives of these people, 
’ come forward, peer through the 
alow (seemingly) and tell what was 
& seen. They may tell in outline of 
clife of the person seen, of the good 
és, of the great outstanding charac- 
‘tics. Then they may tell what they 
“resolved to do in their lives since 


meeting, if you do not have a win- © 


learning of the life of this person. The 
conclusion of the whole lesson may be 
the resolve of each person present to 
learn more of the great men and women 
of the world. 


Monument Building 

The news came as a blow only a few 
days after closing of the 1924 summer 
assembly. Their beloved leader was 
gone! Through fourteen years he had 
been there to help them and guide them. 
He had planned with them, worked with 
them, prayed with them. Only that past 
week he had been with them in their 
study and fun. It was he who had made 
possible that good time. And now he 
was no more. 

After the shock was over, the young 
people rallied. They must carry on in 
the good work for which he had given 
so much. Jt was up to them to keep 
alive the interests which meant so much 
to him—and which would result in so 
much good for the young people. 

So with heavy hearts they went on in 
their accustomed way, but. with a new 
zeal. They must make their lives, their 
deeds, monuments to his hfe. Their 
lives must show forth the principles for 
which he stood. They planned better 
the good times for the young people. 
They worked more ardently for the ral- 
lies. They prayed more earnestly that 
they might have the strength and cour- 
age to continue the good work of which 
he had been so much a part. They pre- 
sented to others the principles which 
had done so much to make their lives 
worth while. They advised those in 
need—about their young people's society 
problems, about their education, about 
those things which so often puzzle young 
people starting out in life. They tried 
the more to meet the needs which they 
saw around them in the way in which 
their leader would have met them. 

Then a need was seen which was so 
great that at first it seemed almost im- 
possible. There was a Baptist college in 
their midst—a place where their fellow- 
ship with him had been so helpful, a 
place where many of them had _ been 
trained for their life work. And the 
need of this college seemed to be the 
need of all the young people of the 
state. 
challenge. 

A place wherein the student body 
could rally for inspiration and play was 
what that college needed. The chal- 
lenge came to the young people: if their 
leader were here, he would do his best 
to see that the need was met. They 
resolved that they would, in memory of 
him, see that the rallying place would 
be ready when it was needed. 

The Baptist young people of Nebraska 
are now hard at work trying to raise the 
money for the John D. Collins memorial 


t 


{ 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. A. 


auditorium-gymnasium which is to be 
‘their gift to Grand Island college. 

Their method of raising the money is 
unique. They have figured out the ap- 
proximate cost, and the number of face 
bricks needed to build this memorial. 
They found out that if the bricks were 
“sold” to Baptist young people at the 
rate of 53 cents each, the entire amount 
could be raised. Of course, every young 
person who knew Doctor Collins—and 
who is acquainted with the need of this 


auditorium-gymnasium—is willing to 
“buy” at least one brick. 
The names of those who “buy” twenty 


or more bricks, will appear on a framed 
document to be hung in the building 
when completed. 

A fit memorial! One which expresses 
service and good fun—this is to be the 
visible monument which Nebraska young 
people will raise to their beloved leader, 
Dr. J. D. Collins, for fourteen years di- 


rector of religious education for the 
Nebraska State Convention. 
Challenged! 

Who gets there first? Well, the 


First young people’s society of Chester, 
Pennsylvania, was challenged by Tem- 
ple young people’s society of Pittsburgh. 
One society started from Chester and 
traveled to Pittsburgh—the other from 
Pittsburgh to Chester. Of course, they 
did not actually travel, but they had a 
contest to see who got to the destina- 
tion first. 

Each member counted as a mile, that 
is, each member present at the meetings. 
New members who stayed more than 
four Sundays counted as an extra mile, 
in addition to being counted each Sun- 
day. 

Every week reports were made to the 
societies and much excitement ensued. 
Eagerly the young people in Temple 
church waited to hear about Chester, 
and in Chester they were waiting to hear 
about Temple. 

Naturally, every one in both societies 
was on the lookout for new members— 
and of course, since they were on the 
lookout, the new members were found. 
At the end of the trail it was found that 
Chester got to Pittsburgh before Pitts- 
burgh got to Chester. Three cheers for 


To meet that need was a realP,’ Chester! 


Have you ever thought of challenging 


;some society in a distant city of your 
“state, or even in another state? 


Just 
think of what it will do for you. You 
will know that there is such a society— 
you will find out about what they are 
doing, and how they are setting about 
to accomplish their aims. Why not try 
it? In addition to the mileage, perhaps 
you can use the points under the Chris- 
tian Life program as‘a basis of credit— 
seeing which society scores highest in 
each of the points. 
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Southern California Letter 
By Gerorce E. BURLINGAME 


If Southern California had any rea- 
son to fear that the attention of the 
effete and pleasure-hunting East were 
being diverted from our own incompar- 
able attractions to the Everglades and 
town lots and well-platted bayous and 
creeks of husky Florida, that fear has 
given way to a calm sense of security 
and a renewal of confidence in the mani- 
fest destiny of the Golden West: for our 
own Sunny Jim is touring the East and 
exhibiting in his own person a splendid 
sample of California products!. 

Play Ball 

William Wrigley Jr—he of the gum 
and Catalina Island—recently built in 
Los Angeles a million-dollar baseball 
park, and ventured the prophecy that 
within a few years Big League ball would 
be played with Los Angeles, the teams 
covering their schedule by airplane. 
Pending that thrilling day, Los Angeles 
has sent her best-known citizen (as Doc- 
tor Francis has termed him) to “Play 
Ball” on a crowded schedule that calls 
for forty-four speaking engagements in 
as many days, ending at Philadelphia, 
Dec. 14. 

Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher came near 
being lost to the denomination, as far 
as his nation-wide campaign for coop- 
eration in missionary work was con- 
cerned; for after his great Temple 
church had unanimously voted to re- 
lease him for six months for a denomi- 
national mission, on condition that com- 
petent substitutes for his pulpit at home 
could be secured, two months of diligent 
inquiry and earnest persuasion failed 
to disclose any pastor endowed with the 
peculiar gifts needed for Temple church 
pulpit, whose church was willing to re- 
lease him even for two months. 

Doctor Brougher preached at Temple 
church Sunday morning, Oct. 25, not 
knowing whether he was to begin his 
“Play Ball” campaign at Cleveland the 
following Sunday as scheduled, or would 
have to remain at home and let the 
projected campaign collapse. A few min- 
utes before the benediction a telegram 
was brought to the platform; and as he 
closed the service Doctor Brougher an- 
nounced: “Doctor Virgin of Chicago 
will preach here next Sunday.” One 
week earlier the North Shore Baptist 
church of Chicago had been requested 
by General Secretary Bowler on behalf 
of the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
to release their pastor, Dr. Herbert W. 
Virgin, for the seven weeks of Doctor 
Brougher’s first period of absence. To 
them, however, it seemed disastrous, sui- 
cidal, to lose their leader at the verv 
threshold of a year of development and 
large projected advance. After several 
interchanges of telegrams Doctor 
Brougher wired Deacon J. L. Kraft, in 
effect: “If Doctor Virgin cannot corne 
I cannot go.” 


Among Ourselves 


The North Shore church at its Sunday 
morning service, with great magnanimi- 
ty, voted to release Doctor Virgin imme- 
diately, for four Sundays; and three 
days later he entrained for Los Angeles 
and Doctor Brougher left home for 
Cleveland. To those of us who were 
close to the situation from day to day, 
and who knew with what torturing anx- 
iety Temple church and its pastor waited 
to know. the outcome of the crisis, there 
were elements of drama which bordered 
on tragedy. 


If the editor gives this “inside story” 
clearance, Northern Baptists will be en- 
lightened as to the heroic sacrifices made 
by two Baptist churches, one in the Mid- 
dle West and one in the Far West, even 
to the imperiling of their entire year’s 
program of work, for the common weal. 
Temple church, and indeed all Southern 
California Baptists, feel that our eastern 
brethren can better appreciate Doctor 
Brougher’s message and value his. na- 
tion-wide ministry and respond to his 
appeal to “Play Ball,” if they know 
through what stress and strain and spir- 
itual travail in two noble churches his 
release for his campaign was made pos- 
sible. 

The organized activities of Temple 
church with its more than 3000 members 
have the skillful oversight and constant 
cooperation of Doctor Brougher’s asso- 
ciate, Dr. Birney S. Hudson, formerly of 
Portland, Me. So necessary to the main- 
tenance of these activities is Doctor Hud- 
son, that it was considered less difficult 
to enlist two or three special preachers 
for the pulpit ministry, than to undergo 
the radical readjustments involved in the 
transference of Doctor Hudson from the 
pastoral to the pulpit service. Doctor 
Hudson will preach one Sunday in No- 
vember. 

Doctor Brougher will return home for 
the holidays, and will have three Sun- 
days with Temple church before begin- 
ning the second and longer period of 
his campaign. During this second pe- 
riod Dr. W. W. Bustard, formerly pastor 
of Euclid Avenue church, Cleveland, will 
serve as acting pastor of Temple church, 


LQRP?: for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought, 

Lord, for the wicked will, 

Betrayed and baffled still, 

For the heart from itself kept, 

Our thanksgiving accept. 


For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken at our blind prayer, 

For pain, death, sorrow sent 

Unto our chastisement, 

For all loss of seeming good, 
Quicken our gratitude. 


—William Dean Howells 


-manship that afflicts Boston. 


THE BAPTISp 
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where he spent a few weeks last sum-. 
mer as pulpit supply to the great enjoy-_ 
ment and profit of the congregation, | 
The Half Way House | 
Southern California had a quota for 
the first half of the year, ending Oct, 31,| 
of $165,378. Along with this sturdy sum, 
the Lone Star made its powerful appeal 
with a sympathetic hearing. At this’ 
writing, Nov. 5, sixty of the 135 con-| 
tributing churches of the convention 
have reached or exceeded their half. 
year quota. The First church, San 
Diego, which last spring enormously in-| 
creased its current budget to underwrite | 
Dr. J. B. Smith’s enlarged program, 
raised $500 more than its missions objec 
tive. Temple church was able to tele- 
graph its beloved pastor at Portland, 
Me., that it had completed its campaign 
to raise $25,500 for the half year; and) 
this on top of $6300 for the Lone Sta 
fund. For the entire convention field | 
the receipts for the half-year promise to, 
reach 76 per cent of the objective, which | 
is a rather brave showing for the first 
year of the new policy. 
Evangelism 
Southern California churches are for 
the most part incorrigibly evangelistic, | 
and tend to measure their own efficiency | 
by their power to persuade unbelievers’ 
to confess Christ and backsliders to re-' 
turn to him. The refreshing tidings of 
conferences on evangelism now being’ 
held in the eastern and northern states | 
fall on ears and hearts accordant in spir-, 
it and purpose among pastors and peo- 
ple here. Dr. John M. Dean announces | 
plans for a series of evangelistic meet-| 
ings in the First church, Pasadena, in 
January, with Dr. Lee R. Scarborough 
of the Southwestern Baptist seminary 
at Fort Worth as the preacher. Meet- 
ings are in prospect at the First church, 
San Diego, for November. Southern 
California Baptists still believe in evan-| 
gelism and revival, with perhaps a tend- 
ency to revert as far as possible to the 
New Testament type of such movements 
and experiences. They find themselves 
in hearty accord with the stirring avowal 
of Prof. H. R. Mackintosh of Scotland: 
“Something has happened, great, unpre 
cedented, divine, something which peo 
ple mean when they utter the name 
Jesus. . . We must tell people that 
things happened in Christ, and through 
him are happening still, which nothing 
but God’s boundless power can account 
for.” 


| 
| 
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Boston Letter 
By Cuartes H. WATSON 
Stormy Politics ir 
After a civic tempest of unusual vi" 
lence, the air is suddenly cleared by We 
accidental election of the best omé © 
nearly a dozen mayoralty candida 
For this happy result, we are indeb 
to the peculiar type of Hibernian $ 
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of the names of aspirants to the 
fst seat: Glynn, Quinn, Dunn, Mo- 
+, McGauley, Kelliher, Curley, Fitz- 
al, O’Brien, O’Neill, Coakley. It 
@: regular “Irish stew.” As the 
ss proceeded, of course it got hot- 
4d uglier, a medley of Donnybrook 
itilkenney. We actually faced the 
« box on election morning with ten 
@iates. But the weather was fair, 
preponderating “gang” all torn 
t allowing the best man to show all 
hers a fine pair of heels. His name 
hols. In the clear calm after the 
©, we are all calling it a successful 
19n. 
_ The State Convention 
) had another success at Fall River, 
‘inus the storm and the politics, and 
the passion prevailing rather to 
* than to differ. With the greatest 
ii) raised by the program, and kept 
ay in sight by a multitude of speak- 
», peace prevailed, and profit was as- 
:. That word “multitude” is fairly 
on. Could you pack four days with 
daser array of varied spellbinders 
uthe program included? Some raised 
a Muestion whether there were too 
- days and an over-weight of ora- 
; ul riches. But an unusually success- 
onvention is sure to raise some 
fons, and there are many good 
iis to conserve. One thing is cer- 
iwe can have full confidence in the 
rship of our state work: our team 
¥' was more efficient, nor pulled 
perfectly together. 
“he Weather and the Program 
‘ly June can compare with October 
. October is at its best. This year 
in was almost in eclipse, and the vote 
f)ctober made unanimous. Weather, 
River, and the program, attracted 
nusual attendance, so the entire con- 
‘non averaged up to any we have held. 
1 this late day, we can only make 
/of some outstanding impressions. 
of the compensations of being an 
leteran, is now and then to be unex- 
‘dly hit by startling contrasts. One 
fese came in the opening session of 
le tate ministers’ conference, showing 
easily our present urbanity will bear 
it a fracture of conventional doctrinal 
at, which forty years ago would have 
sda storm. One of our best minis- 
‘conspicuous for his spirituality and 
\cration, in the course of his address 
Daptism, with a sort of glorious 
tency, came so close to heresy of 
aiment, that a wave of hospitable as- 
mhment passed over his brethren— 
‘was all. Is this a sign that we are 
scting our Christian perspective? 
| The Women Among Us 
\other contrast, compelled by a long 
oM)arison, is the welcome and efficient 
uinence of Baptist women in our 
nblies. 
tities, they were long tirelessly ac- 
dbut it is only in late years that they 
from the platform added them- 
‘s to our inspirational forces. In a 
“y union they this year, for the first 
, came forth in their united strength. 
iy could hardly have found better 
2s from the home and foreign fields 


In the shade in our church 


than Miss Mildred Kaminskie, of New 
York, and Mrs. Percival R. Bakeman of 
Shanghai. One has the key to the heart 
of the New Americans, and the other 
the Christian explanation of China’s 
troubles. 

Marked contributions to our denomi- 
national purpose and encouragement 
came from the addresses of Dr. F. L. 
Anderson, Dr. W. H. Bowler, Dr. J. C. 
Robbins, and Dr. W. A. Hill. It is good 
to have the whole situation faithfully de- 
scribed, then have a blast of bracing 
optimism go through it such as Doctor 
Robbins usually sets in motion. It is 
well when our strong leaders move 
solidly together. 

Personal Mention 

‘The new president of the convention 
elected is Ray W. Greene, M. D., of 
Worcester, one of the famous Greene 
brothers, known and well beloved by 
New England Baptists. This choice 
brings to many of us tender and grateful 
associations, and awakens confidence 
that the quality of Doctor Herrick’s 
leadership will be continued. 

The name of Prof. F. L. Anderson of 
Newton is on many lips, in connection 
with our later Baptist history. Besides 
his invaluable work at Newton for a 
quarter of a century, he has become a 
prominent figure, and a conspicuous 
force, in our denominational councils. 
In our world mission affairs, he is an 
authority, and an inspiring apostle. In 
the recent remarkable success of our 
Lone Star achievement, he has been the 
fire under the boiler. 

November Meeting 

The ladies’ night of the Social union 
comes in November, and it forms the 
annual and conspicuous social event, and 
draws an unusual attendance. It is a 
time of “extras.” Extra delicacies at 
the table, extra music, extra sociability, 
extra elements in oratory and inspira- 
tion, and extra presidential efforts to 
score a brilliant social and religious suc- 


cess. The orator was Rev. Clinton 
Wunder, the phenomenally successful 
church builder and developer in Ro- 


chester, N. Y. His, subject was “My 
Father’s Business,” and he gave his de- 
lighted hearers abundant proof of his 
amazing vitality and effectiveness. 
Ruggles Street Church 

The resignation Of astor jr H, 
Thompson and his acceptance of the call 
to Wollaston, has brought into, promi- 
nence the lack of agreement between the 
church and the trustees of the Social 
union concerning the plans for the future 
of that church. Of course the destruc- 
tive fire, as we have said, seemed to re- 
move the question of rebuilding from 
merely local to wider community con- 
sideration. In such a case history, expe- 
rience, tender memories, local attach- 
ments, strongly felt by the church, count 
less in the detached judgment of an out- 
side responsibility. It is an illustration 
of the difficulty that goes with a double 
control—all are good men, and brethren. 

Pastor Thompson will be a perfect fit 
at Wollaston. He is a true minister, and 
they are a noble people. They are 
worthy of each other. 
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Doctor Brougher 

Are we in danger of imposing on the 
generosity of Doctor Brougher’s mag- 
nanimous people in their loan of him to 
the great cause for six months? He is 
such a flashing, vigorous, and unreport- 
able platform wizard, and so sanely con- 
vincing, that we are greatly in danger of 
wearing him out. His massively forceful 
appeals for playing the biggest and high- 


‘est gospel game together, make the ex- 


cuses for not playing it seem pretty 
small. Already, in two days, he has 
kindled the ministers, the students at 
Newton, and a great assembly of work- 
ers in the Dudley Street church. We are 
thankful to his great Temple people in 
Los Angeles. 


Chicago Conference of the 
Baptist Bible Union of 
North America 
By W. B. RILEy 


The conference of the Baptist Bible 
Union of North America, held in the 
Chicago Gospel tabernacle, Clark, Hal- 
sted and Barry streets, Nov. 1-4, repre- 
sented a definite movement in doctrinal 
affairs, drew together brethren from sea 
to sea and from Canada to the gulf, who 
were of one mind in matters of faith 
and polity, and attracted large local at- 
tendance and continent-wide interest. 
The following states and countries were 
represented: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin, lowa, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, California, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Idaho, Canada, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Russia and Greece. 


It is conceded that the program was 
unique in the last degree. The Book of 
Acts is known to be a record of the mis- 
sionary work of the early, even the 
first church. Since this conference was 
called in the interest of missions, that 
book was made the basis of every ad- 
dress, and the twenty-eight chapters of 
the book were presented in the course 
of the conference, under the respective 
themes: 

“The Holy Spirit the Dynamic for 
World-Wide Evangelism”—Acts 1:1-8. 

“The Holy Spirit’s Use of Scripture 
in Evangelism’—Acts 1:9-14. 

“The Holy Spirit’s Method in Mis- 
sionary Evangelism’—Acts 2:1-8. 

“The Holy Spirit and the Ordinances 
in New Testament Evangelism’—Acts 
2:37-41., 

“The Holy Spirit's Manifestation of 
Miraculous Power in a Missionary Ane 
istry’—Acts 3:1-26. 

“Persecution a Needful Experience in 
the Ministry of God’s Prophets”—Acts 
4:1-3. 

“The Holy Spirit’s Method in Admin- 
istering Missions and Monies’—Acts 
4:32-37 and 5:1-16. 

“The Holy Spirit’s Independence of 
Human Ordination in Making Evangel- 
ists’—Acts 7:1-60. 

“The Holy Spirit’s Approval of the 
Public and Private Ministry of a Lay 
Evangelist’—Acts 8:1-40. 

“The Holy Spirit’s Method in Adapt- 
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ing Men and Mission Fields”—Acts 
10:1-48. 

“The Holy Spirit’s Special Methods 
in a Soul-Winning Ministry to Men’— 
Acts 11:1-30. 

“The Holy Spirit’s Method of Defeat- 
ing Man-Made Program’”—Acts 12:1-25. 

“The Holy Spirit’s Call, Equipment 
-and Commission of Missionaries’—Acts 
13:1-52, 

“The Holy Spirit’s Administration of 
the First Christian Fundamentals Con- 
vention’”—Acts 15:1-41. 

“The Holy Spirit’s Method of Meet- 
ing False Philosophies Posing as Reli- 
gion’”—Acts 17:1-34. 

“The Holy Spirit’s Method of Evan- 
gelizing the Great City Centers’—Acts 
18:1-28. 

“The Holy Spirit’s Method of Dis- 
crediting the Diana of Ecclesiasticism”’ 
—Acts 19:1-41. 

“The Holy Spirit’s Method of Meeting 
the Conspiracy of Ecclesiastics and 
Courts Against His Missionaries’”—Acts 
24 to 28. 

A pedo-Baptist and one of the most 
discerning men of America said of this 
program: “It is altogether superb and 
should become a model for others think- 
ing of a profitable biblical and mission- 
ary convention.” ‘There were at least a 
dozen set addresses and scores of briefer 
speeches in the time of the convention. 
With the single exception of Pastor 
Fetler of Riga, every man named in the 
program was present and took his part. 
The audiences in the forenoon half-filled 
the prayer room of the tabernacle. : In 
the afternoon it was full, in spite of rain, 
and at night the audiences gathered in 
the tabernacle were estimated all the 
way from 1,000, the smallest evening, to 
5,000 on Sunday. 

The outstanding event of the confer- 
ence was the decision to organize a mis- 
sionary department through which those 
churches who hold with the Baptist 
Bible Union of North America, in its 
confession of faith, could express them- 
selves on mission fields. It is the inten- 
tion of the union to take up such mis- 
sionary enterprises at home and abroad 
as shall be approved by those having 
charge of mission affairs, to send out 
only such men and women as absolutely 
subscribe to the union’s doctrinal decla- 
ration, and to send out just as many 
missionaries as the Holy Spirit may 
move his people to support, refusing to 
go into debt. 

It was made absolutely clear that no 
church joining the Baptist Bible Union 
of North America was either asked or 
expected to sever its connection with 
other Baptist bodies, but was required 
to endorse and adopt our confession of 
faith and requested to cooperate with us 
in missionary work in just so far as the 
Holy Spirit prompted. The great docu- 
ment shortly to be given to the country 
will also reveal the clear decision to 
major upon evangelism and not upon 
education or social service. 

The Baptist Bible union jis and will 
remain tenacious upon two subjects. 
First, utter loyalty to the authority of 
the Bible, the deity of Christ and all 
fundamentals of the historic Baptist 


faith. Second, an equal loyalty to the 
method employed by our Baptist fore- 
fathers, and, as we believe, absolutely 
endorsed by the book itself, namely, to 
evangelize. 

As members of the union, we feel no 
obligation whatever to civilize nations, 
save insofar as Christianizing the indi- 
viduals always results in an uplift for 
civilization itself. Our program on for- 
eign fields will not be that of social 
service, but rather of winning men to 
the Saviour—a work absolutely essen- 
tial, as we understand it, to all those 
forms of social service that may grow 
out of the same. We can see no reason 
in the world for building colleges at 
home and abroad that create no better 
spiritual atmosphere and teach no dif- 
ferent doctrines from  state-supported 
institutions, and we cannot imagine that 
a little school of fifteen or twenty stu- 
dents in a foreign land is worth the in- 
vestment of thousand upon thousands 
annually, when that same land sits 
in darkness awaiting the agents of evan- 
gelization. And we cannot consent for 
one moment to engage so far in educa- 
tional and civilizing work as to employ 
heathen and unconverted men and wom- 
en to represent us in any phase of our 
work on the foreign field, much less to 
become our teachers. 

The Russian Missionary society was 
the subject of special discussion and 
finally was enthusiastically adopted. 
The closest investigation revealed the 
fact that William Fetler is nothing short 
of a genius of gospel fervor. Beyond 
all question, the orthodox Baptists of 
America will now back this man as our 
whole denomination backed him when 
first he came across the seas. 

The spirit of brotherhood on the part 
of Canadian and Southern Baptists was 
beautiful. They were not only “in one 
place, but of one accord.” Sectional and 
national lines were obliterated. The ag- 
gressive declaration of the men who 
made up the convention at Chicago to 
undertake large things for Christ was 
voiced in every message and applauded 
in every meeting. Men expressed them- 
selves as ready, at the close of the con- 
vention, to go back to their churches 
enheartened as they had not been for 
years, and it was decided to give the 
complete action of the convention to the 
Baptist press of America, leaving them 
to publish it in full, if they would, and 
The Gospel Witness of Canada, The 
Searchlight of Fort Worth, The Baptist 
Beacon of Minnesota, Temple Herald of 
Grand Rapids, and other papers, whose 
editors were present, declared their in- 
tention of broadcasting the last word of 
the notable document setting forth the 
decision reached on the subject of mis- 
sions. It was a convention to be remem- 
bered with pleasure by every true par- 
ticipant. 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
By Apert H. FINN 
A recent school census of Detroit re- 
vealed that there are nearly 70,000 more 
males in Detroit than women. The dyn- 
amic city is a magnet of extra pulling 
power to young men eager for advance- 


and growth in spiritual developme 
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ment and success. They are here ; 
right, but what a responsibility they 
involve! Do you wonder that the 
troit Y. M. C. A. is busily enga 
ereat building campaign that eal 
seven new buildings with a prog 
that calls for an expenditure of mo 
than $5,000,000? a 
Detroit once again is coming in 
own as a popular city in which 
large conventions. For several 
past Detroit has been short of 
hotel accommodations, and, in 
quence, many gatherings of a 
character have gone elsewhere. 
the past eighteen months Det 
addcd twenty new hotels to its 
hostelries, and today can care f 
assemblies, and is getting them. \ 
Cochrane of Los Angeles, who has 
a careful study of the tourist bu: 
now places Detroit at the apex 
most popular city in the whole 
not excepting Chicago or New 
The latest convention of large 
cance is the Congress on Peace 
Security, which held its annual n 
in Detroit, Nov. 10-12. This 
American Council of the World 
for International Friendship 
the Churches. It is interdenomi 
in character and has cotincils in 
eight countries and over eighty dil 
organizations have been invited t 
delegates. The program includ 
of the outstanding leaders in 
denominations and social orga 
Our own Doctor Gleiss is chair 
the large local committee on 
ments. 
On Friday evening, Oct. 30 
First church, was held a unique 
ing and dinner, under the spon 
of the Detroit Baptist union. It 
dinner and reception to Baptist 1 
teer workers. There is now a | 
234 recognized volunteers who are 
various types of Christian ser 
side of their own local churches. 
the several enterprises of the de 
tion. Mr. F. B. Sack, assistamteas 
tor Gleiss, is chairman of the 
Doctor Gleiss gave the principal 
of the evening, extolling the gre 
of these faithful workers to th 
dom. Much of the success o 
work in. Detroit is due to their 
and loyal cooperation in the man; 
nues of service developed in the Me 
politan area. Naturally, Doctor © 
said there is room for still other: 
that the rewards of joy and sati 
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among the choicest elements — 
Many specific lines of work we! 
tioned and outstanding leaders a 
ants were mentioned. Rev. W. | 
yer was the gracious toastmaste! 
evening. It was resolved to hol 
other dinner next year. A delightfu 
cial hour followed. ; 
Detroit Baptists have lost two of 
choicest ministerial spirits in the 
of Rev. Draewel, who for ove 
years gave the Ebenezer German ch 
gracious ministry, and Rev. Geor 
Dawkins, who for over six years ' 
lead the Royal Oak church. O 
a church dinner and farewell to 


a 


mber 21, 1925 


Mr. Draewel was given at the 
zer church, and on Sunday eve- 
gNov. 1, there was a public farewell 
» at the church, when Doctor 
gave the address. A farewell re- 
1 and dinner, largely attended, was 
by the Royal Oak church for Mr. 
ns and family. On Monday, Nov. 
Baptist pastors gave a luncheon in 
of the departing brethren; love 
ipreciation were evidenced in many 
Mr. Draewel becomes pastor of 
#t German church at Marian, Kan., 
+t. Dawkins becomes pastor of the 
$ithurch at Muscatine, Iowa. Both 
nade fine records in Detroit. We 
@:ly congratulate the churches to 
i they have gone. . 


have had a flourishing church at 
fale (within the Metropolitan area) 
Sveral years, but never has it been 
Muized as an independent church. 
5, a gladsome recognition service 
seld, with Rev. A. G. Johnson as 
@ier in the morning, and W. P. 
mt and Doctor Gleiss in the evening. 
ft: A. F. Waechter is doing a splen- 
ork, and the recently rebuilt house 
wrship is becoming too small. Oct. 
‘en were baptized. 


Kroit Baptist churches have recent- 
wlcomed three new pastors: Rev. 
we W. Johnson, of Ohio, to Birkett 
prial; Rev. E. W. Palmer, formerly 
isconsin, to Farmington; Rev. Ed- 
‘atson, of Canada, to Carmel Street. 
®@ are all inviting fields, and we be- 
€the new leaders will do the best 
riof their lives right here in Detroit. 
‘ent baptisms: Maranatha, six; Gra- 
=.venue, four; Dearborn, two; Rus- 
Meighteen; First Polish, one; Fern- 
i@seven. The reports are not all in. 
+ story of the Dearborn church be- 
@vhen Rev. S. W. Phelps came to 
s +hallenging field with only a mis- 
m3ible school in December, 1923. A 
ath was organized in February, 1924. 
Vetroit Baptist union purchased a 
dr a site in March, 1924. A building 
Sbegun in September, 1924. The 
ful church occupied the basement 
icember, 1924. Pastor Carey came 
Mrch, 1925, and now, with 100 mem- 
mind a growing Bible school, a $30,- 
) ouse of worship was dedicated on 
w8. And this is only the beginning. 
{ sixty-fifth annual convention of 
® lichigan Sunday School Council of 
Mious Education was held in the 
Olward Avenue church, opening 
flay morning, Nov. 3. The value 
d>lace of religious education is be- 
Mig more appreciated in all our 
thes and in all denominations. This 
Sa remarkable gathering and our 
9st educators were well to the front 
2 management and program. 
2 fall rally of the Detroit City B. Y. 
| was held in the First church on 
sday evening, Nov. 5, when Dr. W. 
(meron, of Toronto, Ont., gave one 
i inspiring addresses. Doctor Came- 
recognized as one of our great 
Pst preachers. Our aggressive City 
_ was fortunate to secure his pres- 
and message. 
2 annual social union night for the 
it Baptist union was set for Thurs- 


i] 
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day evening, Nov. 19, the dinner to be 
given at the Temple church, with Presi- 
dent E. H. Rhoades, Jr., of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, as chief speaker. 
These annual gatherings have grown to 
be real events, strengthening the bonds 
of Christian brotherhood among our 
Baptist churches, and affording an op- 
portunity to meet and hear our outstand- 
ing denominational leaders. 

Oct. 25 was donation day for the Bap- 
tist Children’s home. This new enter- 
prise is making a strong appeal to our 
churches, and as a result the home was 
deluged with eatables of all sorts, so 
that it has been a real problem to care 
for the love gifts that have come, not 
alone from the churches in the Metro- 
politan area, but from churches outside 
as well. The day for gifts of money to 
sustain the work is Christmas, and it is 
expected that the churches and Bible 
schools will make it possible to enlarge 
greatly the compass of the home, as al- 
ready its capacity has been reached, and 
still deserving children come acking for 
admission and care. The annual report 
is a heart-touching document. 


Chicago Letter 
By C. T. Hotman 
Baptist Bible Union Launches Missions 
Department 

“Brethren, the fight is on!” Such was 
the announcement of T. T. Shields, the 
doughty president of the Baptist Bible 
Union of North America, at the mis- 
sionary convention of that organization 
held in Paul Rader’s gospel tabernacle, 
Nov. 1-4, when the missions department 
of the union was organized. To some 
of us it seems that the fight has been 
on for some time, if bitter and vehement 
attack upon the Baptist missionary en- 
terprise by this group is a fight. But 
Doctor Shields assured his hearers that 
the “fight has only begun. We will con- 
tinue to fight, and if necessary, will train 
our grandchildren to fight!” 

I find it hard to take it seriously. For 
two whole days I suffered vicariously 
in order to gain an impression which I 
might pass on to the readers of this 
column. But I did not see a representa- 
tive Baptist layman present during the 
whole time. And I doubt if a half dozen 
pastors of Chicago’s English-speaking 
churches were present at any time. Only 
one was present that I knew to be sym- 
pathetic. In spite of the fact that the 
meeting had been given wide publicity, 
and that it had been announced that a 
decision would be taken on the matter 
of launching a missionary department, 
Baptists of the city in which the conven- 
tion was held were not sufficiently inter- 
ested to be present. And the delegates 
in attendance from Illinois and a half 
dozen other states were neither impres- 
sive nor numerous. The fact is that as 
the character of this attack upon the 
missionary enterprise has become more 
clearly understood, it has steadily lost 
ground. It was evidert in speech after 
speech that the refusal of the great con- 
servative bulk of the denomination to 
accept the leadership of Shields, Norris, 
Riley, Pettingill and Straton was keenly 
felt. The position taken was equivocal. 
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Sometimes assurance was given that, ere 
long, all conservative Baptists would fol- 
low this leadership; then, again, all those 
who: had refused this leadership were 
classed together as modernists and 
Unitarians. Wounded vanity was much 
in evidence. Complaint was made that 
the Northern Baptist Convention had 
never given these brethren the places 
they deserved on convention programs; 
the convention had refused to accept 
their creeds, and the Foreign Mission 
society had declined to follow their dic- 
tates. The assumption was that their 
interpretations and programs were iden- 
tified with the leadership of the Holy 
Spirit; but Northern Baptists preferred 
error to truth, darkness to light, evil to 
good and, in general, everything that 
came out of the pit to that which came 
down from heaven. It was psychopathic 

On Wednesday morning, with W. B. 
Riley in the chair, the executive com- 
mittee reported through T. T. Shields 
of Toronto, president of the Baptist 
Bible union, recommending that the 
union proceed to organize a missionary 
department with headquarters in Chi- 
cago; that it be administered by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Baptist Bible 
union; that its field be unlimited; that 
the Russian Missionary society (Pastor 
William Fetler’s organization) be 
adopted as the initial enterprise; and 
that the executive committee investi- 
gate other fields with a view to extend- 
ing the missionary work of the union 
Om Cia Eri Gas Ohinam and) apa. 
There were other less important details 
and the definite recommendation was 
preceded by a long section reciting the 
history of charges of modernism among 
Northern Baptist missionaries, the work 
of the investigation committee and the 
action taken at the Seattle convention. 
All of this was said to have made it 
necessary that the Baptist Bible union 
organize its missionary department in 
order that conservative Baptists might 
have an appropriate avenue of mission- 
ary expression. The recommendation 
was unanimously adopted. 

The part played by brethren outside 
the bounds of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention was_ interesting. Je web rams 
Norris of Fort Worth, Texas, spoke fre- 
quently. T. T. Shields moved the adop- 
tion of the recommendation of the ex- 
ecutive committee and made a speech 
supporting it. Doctor Shields suggested 
the inclusion of a section to the effect 
that nothing in the instruments should 
be construed as a reflection upon the 
Canadian or Southern Foreign Mission 
boards. He did not say that nothing 
was wrong in Canada or in the South 
but he had not smelled it out. The 
Northern Baptist Foreign Mission so- 
ciety, however, had definitely gone 
astray. The section, however, was. 
finally made to read that nothing in the 
instruments should be regarded as a re- 
flection on “any Foreign Mission board’ 
that stands loyal to the historic Baptist 
faith 


On the whole, it is probably all to. 
the good that these brethren have or- 
ganized their own society. It would be- 
wholly so, if they proposed to go om 
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with their work and leave Northern 
Baptists free to go on with theirs with- 
out eternal bickering, and then see what 
blessing of God rested upon both enter- 
prises. I have no doubt that both would 
be largely used. But there is no inten- 
tion to withdraw from the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Instead, they pro- 
posed to hold state and local conven- 
tions, Organize state committees, or- 
ganize in local churches, and push their 
program in every possible way. More- 
over, they will continue the fight in the 
Northern Baptist Convention. When a 
delegate inquired how his church might 
send all its missionary contributions to 
the Baptist Bible union missions depart- 
ment and still retain its voting strength 
unimpaired in the Northern Baptist 
Convention, Doctor Riley advised him 
that they must send $1 a year to some 
one of the missionary or benevolence 
projects of the convention or its affili- 
ated societies. Ninety-nine cents would 
not do, but it need not be one penny 
more than a dollar. And another dele- 
gate suggested that a church could, in 
all good conscience, send a dollar to 
the ministers’ and missionaries’ benefit 
board. I suspect, however, that such 
churches will not have an overwhelming 
influence in the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

In replying to one delegate who was 
enduring persecution for the faith once 
delivered, Dr. W. L. Pettingill urged 
him to carry on his propaganda insis- 
tently, even if it should ultimately bring 
him to such extremes as that of being 


“kicked out” of his church. “It helps 
a lot sometimes,” he said, “to know 
where you don’t belong.” ‘There, in- 


deed, lies a deep truth which, evidently, 
the Baptist Bible union has not yet 
learned. 
Around the City 
F. Ernest Johnson, the executive sec- 
retary of the research department of 


the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, addressed an 
open forum in a downtown theater 
Sunday, Nov. 1. His address, of 


course, had to do with the status of pro- 
hibition as revealed in the recent re- 
port of his department. I gather from 
reports of friends and newspaper ac- 
counts that he was well able to take 
care of himself. I heard him Monday 
noon at a preachers’ luncheon and he 
seemed to have the entire group with 
him when the meeting adjourned. There 
can be no question that our chances of 
making a real success of this great battle 
for decency will be better when we 
frankly face the actual facts. 


The International Friendship and 
Good Will Commission of the Chicago 
‘Church Federation held a luncheon re- 
cently, at which time the difficult and 
complex situation in China was consid- 
ered. Among the speakers were Paul 
Hutchinson of The Christian Century; 
Kenneth K. H. Fu, a Chinese student 
who had been in the country only three 
weeks at the time of the meeting; Prof. 
Albert G. Parker, Shantung university, 
‘China; Dr. Frank W. Bible, another pro- 
fessor in a Chinese college, and Dr. 
Clealand B. McAfee, recently returned 
from -China. Mr. Fu _ witnessed the 


Shanghai massacre and if the passion of 
his utterance gives a true insight into 
the feeling of the Chinese people, there 
are days of trouble ahead, unless Chris- 
tian nations learn to act like Christians. 

The Anti-Saloon League of America 
is in convention here in Chicago at the 
time this letter is written. A very strong 
program is being carried out. 

The Chicago Baptist Social Union 
holds its first dinner on Monday, Nov. 
9, with Dr. Christian F. Reisner, pastor 
of Broadway Methodist Temple, New 
York, as speaker. 

The Northern Baptist Seminary 

The seminary announces that the Rev. 
J. M. Mantey, Th.D., has been added 
to the faculty as professor of New Testa- 
ment interpretation. 

Associate Prof. F. D. Whitesell, and 
Assistant Professor H. C. Thissen are 
also recent additions to the faculty, the 
increase having been made _ possible 
through the cooperation of the board of 
education of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in the establishment of a pas- 
tors’ college. A large number of the 
students are giving part-time service as 
pastors of churches and a very con- 
siderable proportion of the workers em- 
ployed by the Chicago Baptist Executive 
council are students or former students 
of the seminary. 

The Ministers’ Conference 

The future programs of the ministers’ 
conference look exceedingly interesting. 
Among other topics to be presented are 
“The Case for the Baptist Bible Union’s 
Missionary Department,” “The Case for 
the Northern Baptist Convention’s 
Foreign Mission Society,” “What Con- 
stitutes a Baptist Church?” If these dis- 
cussions and others like them can be 
carried forward in an irenic spirit it may 
make for better understanding. 


Baptist Affairs in the City 

The Baptists are cooperating in an 
excellent series of leadership training 
schools being conducted in the three 
sections of the city; north, south and 
west.—Another promising venture is the 
initiation of a religious education work- 
ers’ conference which will be held 
monthly at Immanuel church—An in- 


spiring “Lone Star” luncheon was held 


recently at Carson, Pirie, Scott’s, in 
which 250 interested Baptists gave earn- 
est consideration to the matter—A new 
thing is to be done when a complimen- 
tary dinner will be given in the near 
future for all Baptist workers in the 
Chicago area who have given an equiv- 
alent of two full weeks of purely volun- 
teer service in any religious work other 
than the regular Sunday services of the 
church, 
Among the Churches 

Rev. W. E. Loucks has come from 
the Fourth church, Minneapolis, after 
seventeen years of devoted service there, 
to become pastor of Albany Park 
church.—Professor Stephen Arosz, lately 
of the International seminary, East 
Orange, has accepted the call to be- 
come pastor of the First Hungarian 
church at West Pullman.—Rev. John H. 
Carstens, who recently resigned from 
the Austin church, has accepted a 
unanimous call to become pastor of the 
strong First Baptist church of Danville, 


Illinois. Rev. York A. King, of Ave 
ton, Mass., has been called to ane, 
Doetor Carateas at Austin, and will he- 
gin his work January 1. In the mean 
time, the puley is being suppli 


Chieres. 


Doctor Gilkey’s Barrows Lect 
The lectures delivered by Dr. Chark 


centers of India upon the Barrows I 
tureship foundation of the Uniy 
of Chicago, are being repeated 
as the extension lecture in relig 
an institute being conducted by 
divinity school of the university of 
cago. It was impossible to accom: 
date in the Harper assembly hall all 
those who desired to gain admission 
hear Doctor Gilkey. The first lee 
was entitled, “Jesus and Our Own 
eration”; the other lecture topics 
as follows: ‘“Jesus’ Way of 
“Jesus’ Life with God,” “Jesus am 
Mysteries of Life and Death,” “ 
Lordship of Jesus” and “Jesus and 
Future.” In addition to Doctor Gi 
lectures, Prof. J. M. P. Smith 
ducting a class on “The. Proble 
Suffering in the Old Testament, 
Prof. C. T. Holman, a clasamee “Mod 
Church Organization.” 


Michigan State Convention 
pee Mins: M. L. ka e : : 


gatherings held by the denominati 
the state. The impression left is 

pressed in the psalmist’s words, * ‘Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for it 
brethren to dwell together in uni 
The dominant note which rang clear « 
strong through the sessions is perhaj 
best expressed by loyalty—loyalty to 
Jesus Christ our Lord, which should 

sult in service for the advance Oi 
kingdom, and loyalty to the denomin: 
tion of which we are a part. The cot 
mittees charged with arrangements of 
programs and entertainment, the ¢ 
gates and visitors, the speakers, am 
helpers in whatever place, all seemed 
catch the spirit of kindliness and 
erliness. There was no letting do 


on the vital teachings of God the F 
as revealed through his Son. } 

Preceding the convention prope 
forty-third annual meeting of the 
ters’ conference was held, when Rev. 
P. Boynton of Chicago delivered 
addresses. The theme for the co 
ence was “The Impact of Christia 
discussed under various heads by 
pastors. 


The eleventh annual meeting ¢ of 
Woman’s society was also held befo 
the regular convention. The theme 
“Let Your Light Shine.” Reports 
several secretary-directors represel'\ 
the various kinds of lights, as ste 
lamp, torch-bearers, lamplighters, | 
dent lamps, iridescent light, © 


Cooper conducted a contcrensi 
ternoon in the interests of the Wi 
and CC. Wi-G, 


~ 
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%, convention proper opened on 
@lay afternoon, Oct. 20. The con- 
m sermon, preached by Dr. Mark 
wn of First church, Detroit, upon 
opic, “That They Might Know 
*» was a gripping plea that struck 
and opened the hearts of dele- 
i for challenges that came from 
d—local, national and foreign. 

ts; difficult from the wealth of mate- 
‘0 select some stray thoughts as 
'deserving of repetition. Withovt 
the messages from Doctor Frank- 
id Doctor Gilkey, presenting con- 
ss as they appear today in India 
ichina, left the strongest impress 
the convention. Somehow we had 
atten that our dealings with China 
“ays of the week, in business, com- 
*: and our immigration laws, are in 
fstriking contradiction to the teach- 
Sf Jesus that Chinese are question- 
ne reality of our religion. We had 
@tten, too, that our tariff laws are 
Sunfair and unjust. In our boasted 
(lation, we had forgotten that China 
s ducated and cultured centuries be- 
ehe Christian era. Doctor Franklin 
ted China as China sees herself. 
students are thinking for them- 
vi, and they must translate the teach- 
‘sof Jesus in Chinese terms. The 
Stian church in China must be Chi- 
se China is not anti-Christ, but, be- 
of the past, it is anti-Christian. 
i: China needs is cooperation on the 
tof our missionaries, not domina- 


"> same thought was presented by 
©r Gilkey regarding the people of 
i. There are many educated people 
win India, and they are discovering 
They find he is not a westerner 
a, but lived all his earthly life west 
2 Suez. They are learning to dis- 
@sh between Jesus and those who 
«borrowed his name. The students 
have come to this country are 
Sicasting stations through which In- 
ains impressions of our Christian- 
. The Indians are of the same race 
orselves, and when one of their stu- 
{ enters a Chicago restaurant and 
igored, or fails to find a city barber 
Owill give him a hair cut because his 
is dark, India knows it. And be- 
i: of these acts of ours, India is com- 
*) turn Christ on us. 


Jier addresses made strong appeals. 
ble among them was “The Lost 
61,” by Dr. Frederick E. Taylor, who 
® that individuals. and churches 
uk their first and chief concern the 
Ting of men and women to Jesus 
irt, and get them lined up to him as 
Prsonal Saviour. First of all, we 
€ ourselves to be Christ-filled and 
emendously concerned for others. 
edent Spencer of Hillsdale college 
Via new meaning of culture, which 
2 flower of education and not the 
act of thought. Culture is the prod- 
f vicarious living. Only as we re- 
1 to the test of Jesus, in our rela- 
with our fellow men, can we con- 
Pourselves cultured men and women. 
Bruce Kinney of Denver spoke 
ding “The Misunderstood Indian,” 
ng that a big field of Christian 


service is close at home. Doctor Wright 
of New York City, President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield of the Michigan State col- 
lege and Mr. E. H. Rhoades were heard 
with pleasure and profit. 

Nearly 600 men and women gathered 
round separate banquet tables Wednes- 
day night, with an interchange of pro- 
gram. Quartets from Kalamazoo and 
Hillsdale colleges furnished music, and 
Mr. E. H. Rhoades and Dr. F. E. Tay- 
lor gave addresses. 

The B. Y. P. U. gathered for a ban- 
quet in the dining room of the First 
church on Thursday night. This brought 
a capacity crowd, and the hour and a 
half around the banquet tables were 
filled with pep and wit and solid food. 
At eight o’clock the auditorium of the 
church was again filled, mostly with 
young people, to hear the closing ad- 
dress by Doctor Gilkey. 


Judge W. H. Witty Made Ex- 
ecutive Secretary National 
Council of Northern 
Laymen 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Northern Baptist Lay- 
men takes great pleasure in announcing 
to the denomination that they have 
secured the services of Judge W. H. 
Witty of Idaho as executive secretary, 
beginning Nov. 1. 

Judge Witty is one of our outstanding 
laymen, having served last year as chair- 
man of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. He is, needless to say, 100 per 
cent a layman. His home state, Idaho, 
and his home town, Pocatello, regard 
him as one of their leading citizens and 
they are well justified in so doing. For 
many years, Judge Witty has given 
freely of his services to Christian and 
charitable enterprises, having always 
stood for the best in his community. A 
member of the National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. and a prominent Mason, 
he has been active both in his state and 
denomination for the cause of Christ. 

With a standing at the bar of the state 
of Idaho second to none, Judge Witty 
has given up a lucrative law practice in 
order to serve the denomination in gen- 
eral and the laymen in particular in this 
new field of activity. He has long been 
interested in the laymen’s work and it 
is with a great deal of satisfaction that 
the Laymen’s council can now announce 
to the denomination his acquisition as 
their executive secretary. 

Judge Witty’s headquarters will be at 
276 Fifth avenue, but most of the time 
he himself will be on the road keeping 
in close touch with the laymen’s work 
in the various states and meeting with 
the state laymen chairman and the state 
secretaries. 

During the coming year, the work of 
the National Laymen’s council should 
go forward with added strength and en- 
thusiasm under the leadership of this 
fine layman. The Laymen’s council be- 
speaks for Judge Witty the cooperation 
of the laymen of our denomination and 
all our denominational officers and 
leaders. 
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\ 
—Wm. Travers Jerome, Jr., 
Chairman, National Council of Northern 
Baptist Laymen. 


Vermont Letter 
By W. A. Davison 


Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher was with 
us Friday, Nov. 6, for a conference in the 
afternoon lasting two hours, Docter 
Brougher speaking forty-five minutes and 
the rest of the time being given to ques- 
tions and discussion. There were 250 
people from outside Burlington, some of 
them coming 150 miles and at least 
twenty-five came 125 miles; the rest 
were scattered between that distance and 
Burlington. Every seat in the church 
auditorium and gallery was filled at the 
evening session, more than 600 people 
hearing his great lecture on “Play Ball.” 
The people were interested and stirred 
so that I believe all went away feeling 
that more and better work should and 
would be done. The great audience, by 
a rising vote, thanked the Temple church 
of Los Angeles for releasing Doctor 
Brougher so that we could hear him. 

Rev. Wm. J. Ford, because of impaired 
health, has tendered his resignation to 
take effect Dec. 1. Doctor and Mrs. 
Ford are a great team and the Burling- 
ton church is unanimous in feeling a 
great loss and regret that these people 
of God are to remove from our midst, 
giving up the pastorate and settling in a 
home of their own near Jamestown, 
N. Y. In accepting the resignation reso- 
lutions were presented by the deacons 
and unanimously adopted by the church 
setting forth our appreciation of Doctor 
and Mrs. Ford, and of him as a pastor, 
preacher, leader and Christian statesman. 
Because of the University of Vermont, 
with nearly 1200 students, the First 
church, Burlington, is a very important 
field and one that not every man can 
fill, but which has been splendidly cared 
for by Doctor Ford in every way. 

Rev. R. E. Snethen is proving himself 
the right man in the right place at the 
Ilsley Memorial church, Middlebury. 
The congregations are steadily increas- 
ing. On Nov. 8 at a union service Pastor 
Snethen preached on “Why I Am a Bap- 
tist” and then administered the ordinance 
of baptism in the presence of an audi- 
ence of more than 150 people. Pastor 
Snethen is preaching the old gospel in 
an attractive and up-to-date way and is 
also using modern methods to reach and 
train the people. 

Rey. and Mrs. Thomas Davison were 
given a reception by the East Poultney 
church before leaving there to go to 
Wilmington. The reception was largely 
attended, refreshments were served and 
speeches were made by Dean Crawshaw 
of Colgate university, a summer resident, 
Deacon Howe and others. Mr. and Mrs 
Davison were presented with a beautiful 
tray of silver. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davison had been at 
East Poultney for more than ten years 
and there did a splendid work in every 
way. They are now happily located at 
Wilmington where they have been roy- 
ally welcomed and where they find the 
people heartily supporting them. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


Dover CHURCH, Delaware, observed its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, Oct. 23, with 
an elaborate program and a happy re- 
union. Rey. Chas. A. Walker is enter- 
ing the fourth year of his pastorate. 

CALVARY CHURCH, Fargo, N. D., is trying 
the interesting experiment of meatless 
Sundays, to save money for the Lone 
Star fund and other benevolences. Re- 
cently Pastor C. W. Finwall had the as- 
sistance of Rev. E. S. Aldridge in a re- 
vival resulting in several conversions. 

VISALIA CHURCH, California, conducts a 
mission among the Japanese, in charge 
of Mrs. Northrup and three helpers, with 
thirty in the Sunday school. 


REELSVILLE, CALIF. aas called Rev. M. W. 
Coates to the pastorate. Caruthers and 
Lemoore have united in calling Rev. C. 
C. Van Gorkom. 


Rev. Ceciz AxwortuHy has been called to 
San Pablo church, Calif., and-Rev.‘ F. S. 
Lawrence has resigned at Tabernacle, 
San Francisco. 


AT THE LAST COMMUNION service at 
Tabernacle church, Utica, N. Y., provi- 
sion was made for 400 but this was in- 
sufficient. At the annual church supper 
provision was made for 400 but addi- 
tional provision had to be made for 
seventy-five at the last minute. The 
Sunday congregations are much larger 
than usual. Thirty-seven have been 
added to the church in the first eight 
weeks this fall. 


TEMPLE CHURCH, Detroit, Mich., Rev. Al- 
bert G. Johnson, pastor, has erected a 
temporary building on adjoining lots to 
house the growing young men’s Bible 
class. The Sunday night services are 
taxing the auditorium capacity. 


Rev. Herserr Grimwoop has resigned the 
pastorate of the Baptist church of Erie, 
Ill., after a successful ministry there of 
two and a half years and begins work 
Nov. 22 with the Baptist church of 
Bloomingdale, Mich. 


A BANQUET WAS HELD Friday evening, 
Nov. 6 at Hastings, Neb., for former 
Grand Island students who are mem- 
bers of District No. 4 of the state teach- 
ers’ association. Twenty-nine were 
present, including Mr. and Mrs. Brandt 
and President Wells. Each one told of 
his present work and all joined in the 
college songs led by Maude Leech. 


Rev. Joun S. BRINKMAN who closed his 
work at Roodhouse, Ill., recently, after 
a ministry of almost four years, began 
his work Nov. 1 with the First church 
‘of Bontiac wlll: 


F. A. TwininG, pastor of The First 
church Sandusky, O., has accepted a 
unanimous call to the First church, 
Hillsboro, O., and will locate on the 
new field of labor at once. 

Jupson cHuRcH, Cuicaco, four years old 
Noy. 2, has installed a $4000 steam heat- 
ing plant, the fuel supply to be gas. 
This is an advance step towards the 


completion of the auditorium and will 
be the permanent plant capable of heat- 
ing also the entire church when the fu- 
ture makes the second unit possible. 


THousAND OAKS cHURCH, Berkeley, 
Calif., gave a reception Friday evening, 
Oct. 16, in honor of the new pastor, 
Dr. James Asa White and his wife. The 
-hurch was beautifully decorated and a 
goodly number were present. Felicita- 
tions were given by several Baptist pas- 
tors of the Bay district and also by pas- 
tors of other Berkeley churches. 


AT A SOCIAL GATHERING of the Tiffin, O., 
church, members and friends presented 
Pastor and Mrs. C. L. Doyle with $100 
as a token of appreciation. 


First CHURCH, Rochester, Pa, W. F. 
Bostwick, pastor, has redecorated its 
building at an expense of $3000. 


Rev. C. P. CHRISTOPHER introduced in the 
program of his weekly church nights 
during the month of October in the old 
Second church of Newport, R. I., music, 
dramatic readings, folk songs, a short 
play and pageant, following supper. 
Then, while the children retired for a 
period of story telling, the older folks 
had addresses on successive evenings by 
Dr.. Edward Holyoke, Dr. C. M. Gallup, 
Dr. J. C. Sycamore and Mr. Wallace L. 
Pond: 7 


Cuicaco Baptist SOCIAL UNION opened 
up the current season with a dinner at 
the Hamilton Club, Nov. 9, with about 
400 present and an address by Dr. Chris- 
tian F, Reisner of New York city. Rev. 
R. Hodgett and Rev. F. W. Gracey, dis- 
tinguished leaders of the Baptists in 
Ireland, were honored guests. 

THE WALNUT STREET CHURCH, Waterloo, 
Iowa, is fortunate in securing Rey. 
Charles H. Snashall of Oak Park, IIL, 
as stated supply pastor until a perma- 
nent pastor is called. Mr. Snashall be- 
gan his ministry in Waterloo, Nov. 15. 

Tue First CHURCH OF Madison, Wis., an- 
nounces that Rev. A. T. Wallace, for sev- 
eral years pastor of the First church, 
Duluth, Minn., has become pastor and 
has already entered upon his work at 
Madison. 


‘Rev, 'W. T. Dorwarp is the very accept- 
able ad interim pastor of the Calvary 
church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev. A. WALLACE Petty is the University 
of Chicago preacher on Nov. 22 and 29. 
Dr. W. C. Bitting was the university 
preacher on Nov. 16. 

THE CHURCH AT WINNEBAGO, Minn., has 
called Rev. A. C. Hageman as pastor 
and he is already on the field and hard 
at work. 

Rev. Freperic C. Spurr of Birmingham, 
England, is contemplating a trip to the 
United States next summer. 

Rev. Geo. E. BURLINGAME has become the 
office secretary for Dr. James W. 
Brougher while the campaign is on 
which takes the popular pastor of the 
Temple church, Los Angeles, into all the 


THE Bé 


great centers of the North on h 
spirational mission for the deno 

THE FIELD EDITOR OF THE BAPfTI 
G. Clifford Cress, is spendi 
weeks in Rochester, N. Y., dire 
campaign which Monroe count 
ting on for the larger circulation ¢ 
own paper. + 

SourH Park CHURCH, Los Ange 
remodeled its auditorium and will 
tain the California B. Yo Bayes 
29. 


Park AVENUE CHURCH, New York 
gave a scenic and dramatic e 
illustrating various types of h 
America, with accompanying leget 
songs, Nov. 13. 


Pastor Witt H. Fow e and 
Kramer, “Big Jim,” have closed 
of two weeks at First church, 
Colo., the “greatest in the histo 
church and of the city.” Sco 
saved and added to the chure 
as result is now the strongest 
city. : P 

Rev. C. HoLttanp, who for man 
was colporter-missionary of the P 
tion society, was killed on Oc 
falling rock and timbers in the O! 
minion mine at Globe, Ariz., wh 
was working for a time. a 

AFTER SPENDING five months on 
through Canada and the Atlantic 
Rev. George Holt has _ return 
southern California, where he ho 
make his home. 


GROUND WAS BROKEN, Nov. 6, fo 
boldt hall, a building to be deve 
modern languages at University 
cago. 5 

Dr. EsTHER Crosson, of the W 
hospital at Gauhati, Assam, is ill 
hospital at Madanapale, India. — 


A RELIGIOUS DRAMA CLUB has been 
ized in the First church, W 
Mass. 


IN A RIVALRY FOR attendance at th 
buryport church, Mass., the me 
women were found to be present i1 
numbers at the prayer meeting, 

Rev. J. EARLE Epwarps goes fr 
ton, Mass., to Queens church, N 
leaves the Taunton church with 
orately charted organization alo 
ern lines. 

Pastor C. W. MacGeorcEe of 
City, Pa. conducts a Friday 
children’s service of much inter 
music, Bible study, stories, mo 
tures and other devices. 


GROUND WAS BROKEN for a neW 
orphanage and home at Pittsbu 
Nov. 12. Mr. FE. E. Cole pres 
Rev. Geo. H. Landis of Newca 
the address. 


THIRTEEN HuncartANn Bible schoc 
a conference, Nov. 13, at Fir 
garian Baptist church, Homest 
Ministers participating were M. 
Cleveland; -J. Fazekas, Detroit; | 
vacs, Youngstown; S. Bertalon, Mc 
port; LL. Lavas sAkron: 

First cHurcu, Homesteap, P. 
one by letter and four by baptt 
tN ul 
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Wm. Geer SPENCER of Hillsdale 
occupied the pulpit at Woodward 
%, Detroit, while Pastor Mark F. 
wen was absent for an engagement 
Fices Shimer school, Mt. Carroll, 


yk Roy B. Deer of First, Terre 
‘Ind., gently jogs his people about re- 
ring the church in their wills. 
‘ONT-RANKER” party is the device of 
xth Avenue church, Tacoma, 
Rior social fellowship, introducing 
Hhly series of social evenings for 
iter. 

MBER IS YOUNG PEOPLE’S MONTH at 
Sirg, Ill, and Pastor Charles A. 
ti devoted both services on the 
Ito that interest. In the evening 
ming people had charge of the gen- 
‘ervice, presenting “What the 
| People Have a Right to Expect 
weChurch.” 


fon AVENUE CHURCH, Trenton, N. J., 
jig the experiment of sending a 
i pick up children living in the 
fig districts and to convey them to 
fm Sunday school. 


HR Bryant WiLson of Sacramento, 
Gwires for Nov. 8, “Raised $78,500 
feges today for new church build- 
) 

eWmn. P. Pearce, 612 N. Jackson 
Bay City, Mich., and Rev. W. P. 
¢ Jr., 310 N. Wabash street, Ko- 
6Ind. are organizing another tour 
Mope for the coming summer, on 
ft rata plan, and they will be glad 
1. particulars. 

Sor A. C. HaGeMAN received sixty- 
imembers into the First church, 
laago, Minn., in the month of 
br, as the result of a campaign of 
1 evangelism. 


IVIVAL CONDUCTED three weeks by 
© W. Earle Smith and Dr. Edgar 
Viman of Wichita, Kan., resulted 
vy additions to the church at On- 
‘alif. 

¥.C. W. Gawrurop, formerly pastor 
Uhell, Ind., is now district super- 
int of the Anti-Saloon league of 
acn California, with offices at San 


fr and son banquet for the com- 
| with a large attendance and fine 
fi, Nov. 17. 

SMAry WitiinG MEcLEeY, organist of 
@1 Avenue church, Toledo, is di- 
nithe Toledo choral society in pre- 
M) such classics as “Tannhauser” 
‘he Messiah.” 

Sir S. J. Sxevincton, Hollywood, 
»S preaching a series of sermons 
h Holy Spirit. His church is se- 
tgadditional ground for the erec- 
© an educational building. 

Sir Stantey A. Guuerr of First 
! Caldwell, Idaho, utilized Sunday, 
» in the interest of peace by 
ing on the subject. 

‘Joun Snape of Oakland, Calif., 
d in Doctor Conwell’s church in 
Iphia, Nov. 8. 

(mR D. T. Maciii is preaching a 
S\f sermons on the Ten Command- 


ments under a line of new and catchy 
titles, at the First church, Jackson, Mich. 

Rev. Henry NELson will be remembered 
by many as the former manager of the 
Swedish department of the American 
Baptist Publication society and editor 
of Barnens Tidning. For three years 
he has suffered from the effects of a 
partial paralysis, and is confined to his 
home at 5921 Iowa street, Chicago. He 
will be gladdened by the assurance that 
his brethren remember him in his afflic- 
tion. 


Mrs. BENJAMIN LAWRENCE, wife of the 
pastor of Shawnee, Okla., was saddened 
by news of the sudden death of her 
youngest brother, J. J. Alford of Mayers- 
ville, Miss. 

Mr. AND Mrs. JoHNn Basit Lone, gospel 
singers, of Los Angeles, are engaged in 
a great revival with Pastor A. M. Smith 
and Evangelist Cambron at Covington, 
Ky. 

Dr. Witson MILts, evangelist, is in meet- 
ings with Rev. Frank H. Webster at Al- 
gona, Iowa. 

Frep B. VREELAND, JR., was ordained at 
iScukasearkaeNe Ye. .O©ct, 92) His’ father 
Rev. Fred B. Vreeland, Sr., offered the 
ordaining prayer. Other ministers offi- 
ciating were Wm. Wheatley, J. C. Hors- 
man, J. B. Anderson and D. M. Olm- 
stead. 

(CHURCH BULLETINS are beginning to dis- 
cuss deficits for the current year and to 
urge the payment of pledges. 

STANTON Park cHURCH, Detroit, called 
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for a special offering at its harvest home 
festival to cover a deficit in current ex- 
penses and secured nearly $300. Two 
days later the people brought in seven- 
teen baskets of provisions for the Bap- 
tist children’s home. Converts are com- 
ing, and Pastor L. O. Ballingall has a 
corps of thirty-six volunteers for per- 
sonal evangelistic work. 

PARSELLS AVENUE CHURCH, Rochester, 
N. Y., dedicated a new building Oct. 4- 
11 for religious education and commu- 
nity service, at a cost of $106,000. When 
Pastor Frederick J. Reynolds began 


- work with this church in 1913 it had 250 


members; now it has 840. Its annual 
budget is $30,000 and the total value of 
its property is $250,000. 

Pastor J. H. Sowersy received thirty 
new members at Iola, Kan. Nov. 1, 
twenty-five of them by baptism. 


Henry TowE Lt, a leader in Baptist work 
and in community affairs’ passed away 
at his home in Milwaukee, Oct. 31. From 
a small beginning with a weekly news- 
paper, he had built up one of the largest 
printing establishments in the city. 
He was a brother-in-law of Superintend- 
ent A. LeGrand of the Wisconsin State 
Convention, Deacon, Sunday-school 
teacher, and for the last year honorary 
deacon, he was loyal to his church and 
a helpful counselor to his pastor. ; 


Pastor Harotp R. Hustep of Immanuel 
church, Scranton, Pa., addressed a peace 
meeting in the Poli theater, Nov. 8. 


BIBLE stuby CONDUCTED by the pastor, 


Just Published 
RALPH CONNOR’S NEW BOOK 


Treading 
the Winepress 


The beloved author of THE SKY PILOT 
has written another of his thrilling, heart- 
searching, uplifting romances. 


The plot is laid in Canada but the scene is 
q shifted from the Northwest to the picturesque 
Nova Scotia coast and its sturdy folk. 


It isa story of indomitable courage, rare sympa- 
thy, and deep understanding of human emotion. 


At your religious bookstore 


ei) GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


13.0.8) :8) Publishers 


$2.00 


DORAN 


New York [L2@0:t 
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Elisha M. Lake, at Middle Street church, 
Portsmouth, N. H., is resulting in bap- 
tisms. 

Pastor FRANK W. STANTON of First 
church, Akron, O., started in the year 
with a goal of 250 for the Sunday eve- 
ning attendance. The average for the 
last month has been 245. He has re- 
ceived forty-two new members within 
the current year. 

THE CORNERSTONE was laid for the new 
Czecho-Slovak Baptist church in Akron, 
O., Nov. 8. 

Rev. Geo. VAN WINKLE, served Trinity 
church in Omaha thirteen years; First 
church, Cheyenne, Wyo., eight years; 
Olivet church, Omaha, seven years, and 
has now resigned the last. His church 
granted him leave of absence till Jan. 1. 


Sa SS 


BAPTIST EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


OF CHICAGO 
2328 South Michigan Boulevard 

BENJAMIN OTTO, Superintendent 

The organization in charge of the missionary, 
church extension and Christian educational work 
of Baptists for Chicago and vicinity. 

Persons removing to Chicago should find a 
church home at once. About 30,000 Baptists 
lare connected with the Chicago churches; a 
third as many coming to the city have been 
lost to the denomination. If pastors and officers 
will promptly send to this office names and 
addresses of friends removing to Chicago and 
suburbs, efforts will be made to relate them to 
the churches immediately. 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
church furniture factory. 
f Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


" 


\ 


l (CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
= 1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


AT THE GIVING of the pageant, “The 
Planting of the Rose,” at Anderson, Ind., 
the women hoped to secure gifts to the 
amount of $100. They secured more 
than $500. 


AN “AFTER MEETING” for prayer and tes- 
timony is held at the close of the eve- 
ning service by Jefferson Avenue church, 
Detroit. 


THE UNIVERSITY at Redlands has an en- 
rolment of 516, of whom 257 are Baptists. 


First CHURCH, Peru, INp., held its an- 
nual father and son banquet, Nov. 11, 
with a popular program. 


First CHURCH, Glens Falls, N. Y., is try- 
ing to raise $20,000 for an educational 
building, and has secured to date of last 
report $15,795.50. 


NINE NEW MEMBERS received the hand of 
fellowship at First church, Salem, Ore., 
Nov. 1. 


Baptist SUNDAY-SCHOOL workers in Chi- 
cago have organized a Baptist council 
of religious education. 


A NEW RUSSIAN mission has been organ- 
ized in Chicago, in charge of Rev. J. F. 
Prigodich from the International semi- 
nary. 

“BROTHERHOOD OF THE Door AND AISLE” 
is the significant title applied to the 
body of church ushers at Central church, 
Springfield, Ill. 

TuHirpD cHURCH, ST. Louis, is engaged 
in a double-up campaign, the purpose 
being to double the membership of the 
Sunday school. For this purpose Sat- 
urday, Nov. 7, was made visitation day 
by the several classes and departments 
to send out workers. 

Evancetist H. F. Horsrook has con- 
ducted campaigns this fall at Minonk 
and Colusa, Ill. He preaches, sings and 
works with young people and children. 
He is engaged for Coldwater, Mich., in 


December sixth. 


151 Fifth Ave, 


ARTAN is one of 35,000 orphans . 
in Bible Lands who still depend 
upon your aid and sympathy. 

Remember them on Golden Rule Sunday, 


Send contributions to 
CLEVELAND H. DODGE, Treas. 
Near East Relief 


What If 
He Were 
Your Boy? 


New York City 


THE BAP 


December, but has open dates af 


Christmas. 

Pastor Rotito C. SPEER submitted to | 
young people at Tabernacle, Milwaul 
a lot of sermon subjects by a referendy 
to 200 key folks, and he is preaching 


Sunday evenings those elected. 


Tue First cHurcu, Columbus, 0, &, 
purchased the building of the Bro 
street M. E. church one of the la 
and best equipped church properties 
Ohio. Pastor Rittenhouse ie 
his sermons. People who listen in 
send him gifts of various kinds. 
ly a prominent business man sent 
a personal check for $1,000. 


ABOUT A YEAR AGO, Pastor Ches 
Oxley of Park church, Utica, 
started a movement to extinguish 
debt on the church of $13,000. Th 
resulted in the burning of the mo 
Oct. 22, with impressive ceremoni 


SECOND CHURCH, Lincoln, Neb., has 
$6,000 in remodeling its buildin 
now every department has its ow 
rate quarters. 


Pastor F, M. Torzerr has resigned 
Dudley Ave., W. Va. : 


Dr. J. W. WEDDELL is acting as 
pastor for the First church, Clar 
W. Va. d 


Pastor L. E. Broucu of Anoka, ] 
is his own evangelist, being in 
trained evangelist, and according to 
ports he is stirring his town. ; 


Pastor T. G. Erter preached the | 
anniversary sermon of his pastoré 
Geneva, O., Nov. 1. 


The Baptist 


Chicago, Ill, November 21, 192 = 
Vol. VI 


Tux Baptist is published every Saturda 
Northern Baptist Convention at 2320 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a year; 
clubs equal to 10 per cent of church me 
$2.00; single copies, 10 cents. In forei 
tries, postage $1.04 extra; in Canada 52 
Change of address: Old and new addres 
be in our hands two weeks before a chz 
into effect. Give key number as it appears 
Remittances: Should be made payable 


i 
KS) 


H 


Bartist. Acknowledgment is through 
label date. If check on local bank is 
exchange. 


Renewal notice will be sent prenee t 
which subscription is paid. Subscriber shi 
in renewal promptly or, if paper is n¢ 
send discontinuance order. 

Advertising: Display: Per agate line, 
full page, $125. No time or space 
Classified: 6 cents per word. bitua 
words free; 4 cents per word for additio 
to accompany order. 


Correspondence should be addressed to Ts 
t1st, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
No manuscripts returned unless accompat 
full return postage. 


Want Ads 


Wanted—A Missionary Pastor for! 
dian field in Arizona. For informatit 
dress Box 49, The Baptist. 


Wanted—Baptist, to buy 160 ac 
Campbell, Minn. Price $40 per acré 
buildings. Terms. Write Box 161 
bell, Minn. 


Splendid opportunities for se 
men interested in Christian Center | 
Communicate with John M. Hestenes © 
Highland St., Hammond, Ind. 


Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travele 
White House and Auditorium. 1 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C 


) 
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Our Societies and 
low to Reach Them. 


oard of Missionary 
Cooperation 


i. purpose of this Board is to pro- 


and obtain support for every de- 


fiational activity, as provided in 


“nited program of the Northern 


| gst Convention. 


¥ 


R e e,@ 

atnership Opportunities 
8 800 missionaries of The American Bap- 
‘me Mission Society are to be found in 
mevery State in the Union, and in Cuba, 


“ 


Bvt Twenty-sixth St., New York City 
* merican Baptist Home Mission Society 


4 
wand Jamaica. 
'jstors, teachers, colporter-missionaries, 


M:lists and Christian center workers. 
the making of your will and in the 


renomination. . 
annuity booklet and samples of single 
| irvivorship agreements, please address 


Wprature or special information 
eming any phase of the work will 
fomptly furnished on request. 


| _W.H. BOWLER 


Executive Secretary 


vifth Avenue New York City 


t&Rico, Mexico, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
They serve as mission- 


)-car and auto chapel-car directors, 


se of annuity agreements you may 
t share in the home mission tasks of 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


Aerican Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


* 


(Corporate Name) 


ddress all°communications to 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Stjear 19,956 converts were baptized on 


. sn fields in the non-Christian world. 


3s the largest total ever reported in a 
'year in the history of the Society. 
you make a will be sure that the full 


ate name of the Society is used. Cor- 
: \dence concerning gifts on the Annuity 
Nwith income ranging from 4 to 9% 


| be addressed to the Home Secretary. 
Milliken, President 


ed rick L. Anderson, Ch’rm’n of the Board 


|H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary 


5 1 C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 


i 


yn 


iJ. Lerrigo, Home Secretary 
m B, Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
le B. Huntington, Treasurer 


AN ANNUITY 


Written by 


The Board of Education 


of 
T Northern Baptist Convention 


(Legal name) 
laure you an income for life at the 


and terms agreed upon by all the 
le and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 
fcure their education during all the 
& years. 

ormation on this and all educational 
ts, address, 
RANK W. PADELFOED, Secretary 

{th Ave., New York City 
RF Ree ees Ss EE: BEES ST EE TR 


News Notes 


Miss Lydia Edgerly has been ap- 
pointed principal of Mather Industrial 
school. Miss Edgerly was educated at 
Tilton seminary and Mt. Holyoke col- 
lege and has been teaching for three 
years at Hartshorn Memorial college. 


Recently, through the kindness of the 
American Baptist Publication society, 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission society has sent out leather 
notebooks to its board members and 
friends. These notebooks were a gift of 
the Publication society and were given 
in honor of the golden anniversary of 
the Woman’s Home society. 


The average age of the men who are 
beneficiaries of the ministers and mis- 
sionaries benefit board is more than 
seventy-three years. The average length 
of service rendered by them is approxi- 
mately thirty-five years. The women 
aided by the board average more than 
sixty-five years of age. The debt we owe 
to these aged servants of the church is 
very great. 


General Missionary Riggs, of the 
Home Mission society, writes that nev- 
er in the fifteen years he has been in 
Porto Rico has he seen anything like 
the present general interest in the gos- 
pel. There was a great stir not only in 
the towns where Mr. and Mrs. Peters 
conducted their revival campaigns last 
spring, but also in other places which 
they did not visit. At Ponce they had 
over fifty professions of faith on deci- 
sion day in the Sunday school. God is 
sending them more people than they can 
care for with their present equipment. 
People of the more intelligent classes 
are coming to the services and accept- 
ing Christ. 


The department of missionary educa- 
tion has printed for the use of Baptist 
Sunday schools a new free service, 
“Christmas Message of Peace and Good 
Will,” which consists of program and 
supplement for leaders. The following 
stories may be found helpful in the pro- 
gram for December meeting of the mis- 
sion circle: “Her First Christmas Tree,” 
5 cents; “Christmas on the Upper Big 
Horn,” 3 cents; “Christmas Among the 
Rainey Mountain Indians,’ 3 cents; 
“Juana’s First Christmas Gift,” 2 cents; 
“Matsin San’s Christmas,” 4 cents; “The 
First Church’s Christmas Barrel,” 10 
cents. And there are Christmas plays 
for adults, young people and children: 
“Christmas Everywhere,” 10 cents; “Cor- 
rected Vision,” 10 cents; “The Birth of 
Christ,” 10 cents; “Christmas of the Na- 
tions,” 5 cents; “The Light of the 
World,” 15 cents; “The Message of the 
Christ Child,’ 25 cents; “When the 
Christmas Star Shone,”’ 5 cents; “The 
Challenge of the Cross,” 25 cents; “The 
Night Before Christmas,” 5 cents; “Chil- 
dren of the Christmas Spirit,” 25 cents. 
Address orders for above to Board of 
Missionary Cooperation at 2328 South 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago; 504 Columbia 
Bldg., Los Angeles; 276 Fifth Ave., New 
York; 700, Ford Bldg., Boston. 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


WHEN YOUR WILL IS READ 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Mission- 


aries Benefit Board 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If it does it will help the Board help worthy 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, their 
Widows and Orphan Children. 

If you prefer or need the income while you 
live we shall be glad to have you take an 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreement) 


whereby you will receive a high and safe re 
turn on your gift throughout your lifetime. At 
your decease the income only will be used in 
the work. Your gift may be made a memorial 
to yourself or others, 

Write for Information. 


Two Kinds of Permanency 
Are Guaranteed 


Your Annuity Payment 
Our Christian Work 


Invest in our Annuities 
Put our name in your will 


Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treas. 
Woman’s American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
(Corporate Name) 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


A SIMPLE PLAN: 


You send to us: 
1. Your check as an annuity gift. 
2. Date of your birth. 
3. Address in full. 


We send to you: 
1. A receipt for your check. 
2. An annuity agreement. 
3. Annuity payments every six 
months. 
For full particulars regarding our 
annuity plan— Write te 


Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Bapt. Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Ave. New York City 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ing h for th 
Sitencion Of the “Mingdors’ thrveck: ta peinted 


Word, Religious Hducation, and Sunday school 
development. 


This advertisement is worth 40c 


to anybody who cuts it out andsends it in with 
a new subscription with check for $2.50 to 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Dl. 
We will advance the subscription 14 months 
instead of 12 months, 
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Our Bookshelf 


History of the Literature of the New Test- 
ament, by Prof. Henry Thatcher Fowler, 
Brown University. New York: Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 


The historical part of the volume 
treats of events between the Maccabean 
revolt (168 B. C.) and the completion 
of .the New Testament canon at the 
close of the second century. We have 
here a summary of Palestinian religion, 
the rise of the Jewish Christian church, 


A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Celestial Song 


WSs 


A Christmas service 
of unusual attractive- 
ness for Sunday 
Schools. The songs are 
varied in style, and 
may be used as solos, 
duets,and chorus sing- 
ing bythe entireschool. 
The music is charm- 
ing, without being dif- 
ficult. The responsive 
readings, recitations 
and exercises offer ma- 
terial for delightful platform presentation, 


$6.00 a hundred $3.25 for fifty 
80 cents a dozen Sample copy, 7 cents 


CHRISTMAS 


M isapecce RirteR 
‘Ov Our 
Camourn R Feeehan 


We have a complete stock of the latest holiday 
supplies for the church and Sunday School. 


Greeting Cards Services Dialogues 
Candy Boxes Calendars Novelties 
Holiday Booklets Testaments Bibles 


Send for Our Christmas Circular and 
Holiday Bulletin 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 1107 McGeeSt.. KansasCity 
125 N. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 223 Church Street. Toronto 


ORDER FROM OUR NEAREST HOUSE 


—— ee 


s CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC 
Beare er Conuiies Only, theee are fret. Of 


charge. A Pageant Service and a Tableaux Service 
are included. Send postal. 


OurR New Catalogue describing Helpers, 
Plays, Cantatas, Song-Stories, Specials, 
Novelties, etc., free to all who ask for it. 


HALL-MACK CO. t 21st and Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. Phila.. Pa. 


NATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 
Western Agents. 


218 So. Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, MWiinois 


DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS 
or other church music? We supply song books, 15¢ 
and up for Sunday Schools and all Depts. of church 
work; also choir music, male and female qt. Bks., 
Sacred cantatas, plays, pageants. 
Christmas music is now ready. State your needs. 
We send returnable copies to examine. 


NATIONAL MUSIC CO. 
Many years in business, 
218 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
(Western agents for Hall-Mack & Geibel Co’s of 
Phila,, Pa.) 


-~ment. 


followed by the Gentile Christian 
church with a critical examination of the 
books and literature of the New Testa- 
It is the work of a scholarly and 
versatile author. Much of it is a helpful 
commentary on the sacred books throw- 
ing much light on perplexing passages 
and events. It is less historical than 
Neander and more critical than works 
like Conybeare. The average lay reader 
will be confused and perplexed by con- 
siderable of the critical parts of the 
volume. Many of the criticisms are con- 
fessedly more interesting to the study of 
the author and the curious in the class- 
room than to a truth-seeker. It is an 
unsettled question what is the profit in 
such books of far-fetched inferences, 
slight textual variations, suspicions of 
verbal misplacements and molecular 
controversial fancies of critics which so 
often obsess the volumes on Biblical 
history and literature. No question of 
their service and efficiency to inspire un- 
welcome misgivings in the mind of the 
innocent reader. 
—H. O. RowLanps. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s Book: “The 
Modern Use of the Bible,” a review by 
I. M. Haldeman, Philadelphia; The Sun- 
day School Times. $1. 


Doctor Haldeman, fundamentalist, and 
Doctor Fosdick, modernist, stand at 
opposite extremes. Having read either, 
conceive the opposite extreme and you 
have the other. Doctor Haldeman 
writes for the purpose not of apprecia- 
tion but of condemnation, and right 
vigorously does he condemn. 

—U. M. McGuire. 


What Ails Our Youth? By George A. Coe. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Professor Coe’s books have found an 
important place in the minds of those 
who are interested in a sane interpreta- 
tion of religion and life. This little book 
is made up of five chapters. Each chap- 
ter raises a vital question relative to our 
youth and then endeavors to answer it. 
The titles are: “What Has Happened 
to Our Young People?’ “What Ails 
Education?”. “When Is a Youth Well 
Educated?” “Why Does Not Religion 
Supply the Missing Factor?” ‘“What 
Shall We Do with Our Critical Youth?” 
Epilogue—“Must Religion Grow Old?” 

The author frankly faces the source of 
the habits and attitudes of modern 
young people and just how they are re- 
lated to the present state of education. 
He raises the question as to whether the 
education now offered to our youth is 
able to meet their real needs. Here is 
a book for parents to read and others 
who are responsible for the development 
of our young people. The reader is left 
with the feeling that the real problem 
lies not with our youth but with the 
adult life that fails to understand them. 

—C. R. Osporne. 


Midweek Messages, by Robert Elmer Smith. 
New York: Abingdon Press. 


We have plenty of problems today 
that are pressing us for solution, It is 
the author’s-desire not to raise any more 
but to point the reader to the source of 
all power and sufficiency in the spiritual 
life. The midweek message should make 
for the revealing of sources of strength 
and guidance for the every-day life and 


THE BAPTI 


lift tired souls up into the presence. 
God. Some of the brief addresses | 
this book are quite suggestive and hel 
ful to this end, but, like all other boo. 
of this nature, need to be used mer, 
to assist the leader in starting a line 
thought. Messages that really hy 


folks come up out of burdened hea, 


and not from the pens of others, | 


—C. R. Ostorne 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the In: | 
tional Sunday School Lessons for 19 


New York: Fleming H. Revell. $1.99, | 
This contains, as usual, aime 
cyclopedic information for the by 


teacher compelled by circumstances 


depend upon others for research ay 
preparation of material for the teach 
of the lesson. The wide use of th 
guide during the years it has been pu’ 
lished is the best credential of its yal 
As the lessons, after the first quart: 
are based upon the Old Testament b 
ginning with the story of creation | 
Genesis, Tarbell’s Guide will prove 
most helpful assistant to any teach’ 
who needs to have ready at hand {) 
historical and geographical backgrou)| 
of the text as well as fresh illustratio | 
of the truth which needs to be driv! 
home to the heart of the pupil. 
—J. A. E. 
“David Livingstone”, by Hubert F. Livin! 
stone Wilson. (Volume I in Master Mi 
oe Series.) New York: Dore 


This brief life of Livingstone is pre 


_ented in an attractive form with goo! 


sized and pleasing type. It is a su 
cessful piece of writing because it 6 | 
straightforward narrative of even 
written by one apparently familiar wi) 
much of the ground covered by Livin| 
stone in his marvelous trans-Africi| 
journeys. The author, a grandson | 
the “Immortal” doctor, is himself | 
medical missionary in Africa, and thet 


ft 
INNER S| 


fi 


for Church or Home, 
Aisforon on eef ani 

sJOr ans 

Write, stating which ® 


alog is d ia 
Hinners OrganCo,Pebia, 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs yy 
Churches Masonic Halle Residence 


Van 


Duzen Bells 
va on Bel 


Buckeye Bell 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ember 21, 1925 u 


Seed is station WCOY (We Count On You), broad- 
casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, in the 
Immanuel Building, at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 


“Tonight we shall read you a letter written by Dr. 
Robert Gordon, pastor Baptist church, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
and sent to every pastor and worker in that state. It runs 
thus: 
“‘Last Sunday night a young man from the country 
waited after service to tell me how much help he had 
lately been getting from the articles of Frederic C. Spurr 
in THE BAPTIST. The light in his eyes and the grip 
of his hand were a real inspiration to me. This fine young 
farmer has had doubts dissolved and the way opened to a 
clearer, stronger, more vital faith by that series of 
thought-provoking, heart-stirring, faith-confirming discus- 
sions. And I have been so hilariously happy that it so 
peepens I had a little share in this fine result. 
““Some time ago I took occasion to use a consider- 
lable share of the morning service hour in urging upon my 
people the merits of THE BAPTIST. I told them (and 
I need not say to you I was speaking my earnest convic- 
ition) they needed just the sort of help THE BAPTIST 
could give them from week to week. I told them that 
every member of the family would find something of in- 
terest in our great church paper. I read a few paragraphs 
from the current issue—paragraphs that breathed the 
earnest prayers of men under burden; paragraphs that 
pictured the steadfast courage of Baptist brethren stand- 
_ ing against coercions of church and state, preserving Bap- 
tist principles; paragraphs that reported achievements at 
‘home and abroad, reminding us that the Acts of the 
' Apostles is not a closed book. And some twenty-odd of 
our people subscribed that morning. Others besides this 
"i'man have spoken to me of what THE BAPTIST now 
means to them. But this young farmer stirred me up. 
Tm oa I had the privilege of persuading him to sub- 
scribe. 


qualified to discuss the background 
he material. He does not use the 
ll amount of superfluous adjectives 
Dive the picture of the heroes’ great- 
‘—he lets us feel it in the narrative 
lis activity. Emphasis is put upon 
‘ngstone’s peculiar talent to be 
tnt and conciliatory with the natives 
{ whom he had to deal. The style, 
ough not great writing, is lucid, 
Ri the book may be read by young 
hiold alike with enjoyment and profit. 


Abner, 


for anything.” 


have et this 


The Saving Sense 


This morning she says to me, “Abner, 
do you know how many pancakes you 
morning?” 
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Station WCOY 


“I mean to take another Sunday morning soon to see 
if we cannot get the maximum list of subscribers in our 
church. I do not know of anything that would be more 
likely to stimulate interest in the whole program of the 
eos than to get our people to read our paper regu- 
arly 


“‘T know you are busy and I trust you'll forgive me 
for breaking in on you this way. But that young man ’s 
testimony makes me wish to pass on a. word to my breth- 
ren: let’s boost THE BAPTIST with a new determina- 
tion to get our people to know its worth. Let’s prod the 
office at Chicago for samples and circulate them; and then 
let us convince one of our members that there is no work 
more fruitful than that of “agent for THE BAPTIST.” 


“*The grip and “thank you” of some young farmer who 
has learned to read and to enjoy a religious paper—that 
will be high compensation. And even where it is not 
read thoroughly its presence helps.. Today one of our 
busiest men told me of a brief article he read in last 
week’s issue that “opened my eyes.” It will be much - 
easier to secure his cooperation when we as a church take 
up that matter because he now knows.’ 


“The office boy says that this Robert Gordon must 
be a regular go-getter. He says that if we had a thousand 
Gordons each using twenty minutes in one morning serv- 
ice each year for the paper, he figures that we would re- 
ceive over 20,000 new subscriptions. Twenty thousand 
new subscriptions would mean 1,040,000 copies of THE 
BAPTIST, or 33,280,000 pages of helpful, stimulating 
reading to boost every interest of the denomination over 
the top.. He says he hopes Gordon’s way is contagious 
and that a thousand pastors will catch it and break out 
all over with this holy zeal. 


“WCOY now signs off to allow time for pastors and 
people to arrange for a Gordon type of subscription in- 
gathering. Good night and good luck.” 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 

American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.B., Flome 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 


the farmhand, was complain- 
ing to a neighbor that the wife of the 
farmer that employed him was 


“too close 


I told her I 


didn’t have no occasion to count ’em. 
“Well,” says she, “that last one was: the 
twenty-sixth.” 

And it made me so mad I jest got up 
from the table and went to work with- 
out my breakfast. 


tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, BE, T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York Gity. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


—HERBERT WALDO HINES. 


‘ms of the Christ Life. New York: A. 
Barnes and Co. $2 single copy. 

Pe book is edited by Milton S. Little- 
| |, editor of the school hymnal, and 
iis a guarantee of the quality of this 
) addition to the hymnody of the 
Bich. It is a real pleasure to note 
é this in common with all modern 
ch hymnals has the words between 
«staff and not under as was the form 
fhe older hymn books. From the 
t hymn, “When Morning Gilds the 
's,” to the last “Sevenfold Amen,” the 
tr has been guided in his selection 
ughout by a very high standard of 
. words and music. The same fine 
‘om has been shown in the scripture China, most densely populated coun- 
I:tions for responsive readings. try in the world, has her safety-first 
—J. A. E. problems, too. A set of traffic rules from 


Hotel Clerk—‘“I beg your pardon, but 
what is your name?” 

Guest (who had just signed register) 
—“Don‘t you see my signature there on 
the register?” 

Hotel Clerk—‘“I. do. That is what 
aroused my curiosity.”—Kansas City Star. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


‘Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 
YEE POEL TEL EPI BEA Bit OI es It EGE LR RB LIES SA LG LEPINE IN, 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1812-1814 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ition and room rent free. Write Harry Watson Barras, D.D., if financial aid is 
ded. High Educational standards. Strong and scholarly faculty. 
r Schools: SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY; SCHOOL OF MISSIONS; SCHOOL 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 
For new bulletin write, Charles T. Ball, President. 
Sr ren ye SP ES I | TE TES 
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China, translated literally, reads as fol- 

lows: 

1—At the rise of the hand policeman 
stop rapidly. 


Do not pass him by 


Bible and Commentary combined 


The Scofield 
Reference Bible 


Edited by Rey. C. 1. SCOFIELD, D.D. 
Assisted by Eminent Scholars 


Contains chain references, prophecies 
harmonized, books of the Bible analyz- 
ed and many other features every Bible 
student needs. Made in3 4 different styles 


No. 73—French Morocco 
Leather, ate covers 


round corners, re 
under gold edges $6.50 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
35 West Thirty-second Street, New York 


RET CE GS BR ney ees is eee 
per" Ts, 8 oo in ere re Draw 


Helps on pages where needed 


or otherwise disrespect him. 

2—When a passenger of the foot hove 
in sight, tootle the horn; trumpet at 
him melodiously at first, but if he 
still obstacles your passage, tootle 
him with vigor and express by work 
of the mouth the warning, “Hi, Hi.” 

3—Beware the wandering horse that he 
shall not take fright as you pass him. 
Do not explode an exhaust box at 
him. Go soothingly. 

4—Give big space to the festive dog that 
shall sport in the roadway. Avoid 
tanglement of dog with your wheel 
spokes. 

5—Go soothingly on the grease mud as 
there lurks the skid demon. Press 
the brake of the foot as you roll 
round the corner to save collapse and 
tieup. 


Mistress (angrily)—“I never heard 
such impudence in all my life. You had 
a lot of nerve to call yourself a lady’s 
maid.” 

New Maid—“I don’t call myself that 
now, ma’am; but I was a lady’s maid 
before I got this job.” 


A tourist who was passing through an 
isolated western town stopped to speak 
to a native on the street corner. “I 
should think you would find life here 
very dreary.” ‘Dreary? I can assure 
you this is a pretty lively place for its 
size.” “I should suppose from the looks 
of things nothing ever happened here.” 
“That’s where you’re wrong. Why, it’s 
not two weeks since we had an eclipse 
of the moon.” 


Peloubet’s Uniform 
Graded Quarterlies 


HE tremendous growth of the Sunday Schools of the 
world for the past fifty years can be in a large measure 
attributed to the Uniform Lessons. 


A Few of the Advantages 


They teach. the Bible 


A common subject 


Home and family study and discussion 
Make teachers’ meetings possible 
Fresh texts each year. 


The Peloubet Series of Sunday School Quarterlies are used 
the world around, because they place before the scholar the 
salient points of the Scripture texts in such a manner that 
they are quickly comprehended and easily remembered. 


Wealso publish a Series of Teachers’ Quarterlies which contain 
helpful material for the teacher to use in preparing the lesson 
and which have become very popular during the past years. 


We should be glad to send free samples and catalogs 
giving full detail to all intending purchasers — 


-W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Western Office : Madison Terminal Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 
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Editor’s Notes on the Lessor 
for Nov. 29 


PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA 
Lesson Text: Acts 26:19-32. Golden 


Text: Acts 26:19 
Paul is still before governors and 
kings. Two years have elapsed since 


we found Paul before Felix. Festus j¢ 
Felix’s successor. The whole story is 
told in chapters twenty-five and twenty. 
six. Paul was first brought before 
Festus in the presence of his accusers, 
and to avoid going to Jerusalem with 
probable assassination on the road he 
appealed to Caesar. Agrippa and his 
sister, visiting Festus, desired to hear 
Paul and the hearing was arranged, So 
we have Paul before Agrippa. In other 
words, we have Paul before both Festus 
and Agrippa. 
Paul Before a Pagan 


Festus was a pagan without any re- 
ligious training to which Paul could ap- 
peal. He was simply a Roman poli- 
tician to whom all Jews looked alike. 
The success of his office depended on 
keeping the Jewish leaders peaceful and 
reducing trouble from that source to 
the minimum. He would have sacrificed 
Paul to curry favor with the Jews had 
Paul not appealed to the emperor. All 
this was patent to Paul. The super- 
ficiality and venality of the man must 
have disgusted the apostle. Yet he 
smothered his disgust and treated 
Festus with courtesy and compliment. 
Probably Paul considered the fact that 
Festus was the victim of his environ- 
ment and age rather than the deliberate 
and designing villian which his acts 
seemed to indicate. Therefore there was 
no more reason for Paul getting angry 
with Festus than there would be for a 
doctor getting angry with a sick patient. 
This is the only attitude for a minister 
to maintain toward all who oppose 
Christianity on account of ignorance. 
There are still multitudes of pagans m 
Christian America who are as dense im 
their ignorance of a religious experience 
like conversion as was Festus. 


Paul Before a Jew 


Agrippa was a degenerate Jew. He 
lived with his own sister as his wile, 
against all natural and moral law. But 
Paul knowing this also appreciated the, 
fact that antagonism of a man how~ 
ever bad is a poor approach to his heart 
and conscience. Therefore Paul ac 
knowledged the good in Agrippa. He 
made his point of contact with Agripp? 
on common Jewish ground. There must 
have been in the soul of Paul a loathing 
against the incest that sat before him 
arrayed in the robes of royalty. But he 
was able to distinguish between the 
sinner and his sin and to love the simmer 
in spite of his sin. Hence he made the 
most of the ground common betweet 
Agrippa and himself and soon had 
Agrippa under the spell of his gospel 
appeal. “This is the way, walk ye ™ 
ite | 
ve | 

The Original Modern Language Version 


The TwentiethCenturyNew Testament | 
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has noequal. Ask for it at any Bookseller's 8 J 
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BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


A FIFTEEN-SQUARE design with blocks of black that leave ‘‘great open 


. word in the entire — 
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HORIZONTAL 
Nasurement by steps 
-Aneasure of length 
A-oyal city of the Canaanites (Josh. 11:2) 
“Tz seal (Latin abbr.) 
Either of the commissary for Solomon (I 
Ings 4:10) 
-Acd (Latin) 
-Sparate 
-Avase for ashes 
-I make happy 
-AHebrew measure of capacity (Ex. 29:40) 
-“\ved swiftly 
-T hurry 
anecting conjunction 
wy bird brought to Jerusalem by Solo- 
Mn’s fleet (I Kings 10:22) 
-Eoch 
ade a nest 
“A epistle of St. Paul 
“I do wrong 
Fiod of time 

‘mming of priest’s garment 
Te prophet who interpreted a 
diam 
-Ken (poetical) 
=Acity of the Kohathites (Josh. 21:24) 
“lat woman 

‘young boy 
~Aking who overthrew idolatrous practices 
( Chr. 15:8) 
-Agustus (abbr.) 
-AGreek story of adventure 
-Ead of a Benjaminite house (Gen, 46:21) 
Erter and exchange 
=Aoriest (I Chr. 9:12) 
‘coin introduced by Darius 
‘hero of David’s guard 
put down 
‘e triumph going into Jerusalem 
2dness 


king’s 


VERTICAL 
ee unite chief of Aijalon 


/ employ 

gnaw with the teeth 

e of the spies (Num. 13:7) 
descendant of Ephraim (Num. 26:35) 


: wee 
2 wee 


ae 
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spaces” of white requires considerable Biblical knowledge for a few hard 
numbers, but only average familiarity for the others. 


And not a two-letter 


Be Sa iee 


Saaen 


TC 


tiow to Soive a Cross Word Puzzie (32) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 
a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. ; 


The first letter of each word is 


When 


12—Extremities of the arms 

13—-The plain where the golden image was set 
up (Dan. 3:1) 

14—Part of Latin phrase meaning ‘‘in the year 
of our Lord’”’ 

15—Son of Micah (I Chr, 8:35) 

16—A Christian convert (Tit. 3:13) 

18—An evergreen tree 

20—A contest of speed 

22—To reverse 

27—A city of Pamphylia 

28—A capital city of Bashan (Deut, 1:4) 

29—Statement of one’s belief (Latin) 

30—Mohammedan holy book 

33—The commandments (number) 

35—Human being 

38—A Roman procurator before whom Paul 
appeared 

39—Genuine 

40—Eastern limit of the territory of Ahasuerus 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (32) 
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41—‘o ctit with knives 

483—-The son whom Sarah bore to Abraham 

44—-Son of Gera, the second Judge of tne 
Israelites (Judg. 3:15) 

45—Roman laws (Latin) 

48—-The woman who killed Sisera 

49—Put down 

55—Ancestor of a family who returned from 
Babylon (Ezra 2:15) 

56—Filth 

58—The cross 

59—A sacrament 

61—Organ of hearing 

63—Residue of burnt wood 


Messenger’ s Scripture 
TEXT CALENDAR 


and new line ork 
is 


ACRED WALL 
OTTOS 


Make Money for Your Church 
Any live organizationin yourChurch eanauicity 
and easily raise from $50 to $500 selling Messen- 
ger’s 1926 Scripture Text Calendars and Sacred 
Wall Mottos. Churches the country over have 
for years been writing pledges and raising funds 
for various uses by selling the beautiful Text 
Calendars. Now we have added an entirely ae 
line of 29 handsome Art Velvet Sacred Wal 
Mottos which readily sell in virtually every 
§ Christian Home. 

¢ Plans Endorsed By Ministers 
Ministers, church societies and classes everywhere en- 
dorseandpraiseour successful plans asdignifiedmethods 
of raising money for the Church. 
Write your own publishing house today _ for 
lans and prices on Messenger’s 1926 Scripture Text 
Palendars and Sacred Wall Mottos. e 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 


5932-44 Wentworth Ave. 


SELECT NOTES 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt. D., LL.D. 


For fifty years this Sunday School 
Commentary on the International 
Lessons has been the constant help 
to millions of Sunday School teachers. 
It is complete in its treatment of the 
lesson text, full of maps and full-page 
illustrations, pen and ink drawings, 
chronological charts and a helpful 
index. ee: 


Price $1.90 net Sebo iuivered 
W.A. WILDE COMPANY 


131] CLARENDON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


WINSTON-INTERNATIONAL « 


LOOSE-LEAF BIBLE 


A PRACTICAL BIBLE FOR NOTES 
Contains over 250 loose-leaf pages for 
personal notes that may be inserted in 
any number of pages between any..pages 
in the Bible. Looks like a regular Divinity 
Circuit bound Bible. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog of Bibles ¢ 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON C0... Publishers 
merican Bible Headquar 
120 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


Sell Bylund Bros’. p Ea of Famous Candies 
No Money in Advance --- Pay Within 30 Days 


Thousands of Churches, Schools and Societies have made pie by using our plan 

No experience is necessary. NET profit on 25 box order $ 

Prompt shipment made from New York and Chicago ge 40 different items to choose 

from. cae for Catalog and Samples, When res write name of church, school ov 
society. All shipments y onrkaaeed: Candy can be returned ellis Bax t satisfactory. 


Bylund Bros .Inc- Woolworth B1d¢,N.¥. 
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#2 SUPPLIES FOR CHRISTMAS # 


OFFERING ENVELOPE GREETING CARDS 


For Pastors, Superintendents and Christian Workers 


Beautiful subjects with appropriate religious sentiments. Order by number 


Christmas 
Card 


No. 1232. A 
new card with 
a most attractive 
church design, 
decorated with 
poinsettia. The 


Christmas 
Card 


No. 1233. The — 
Wise - men with 
Christmas Star, 
Another new 
card with appro- 


An entirely new design, lithographed in 


Christmas colors, on strong, white paper. i - priate 
Size, 25gx35% inches. 50 cents a hundred; pedeate o ihe ae 
$4.00 a thousand roasting 
: i season. Gold Size 
borders. With inches 
envelopes. Size, envelo} es 
3% x 5 inches, aa 


a hundred. 


Christmas Candy Boxes 


Order by Number 


$2.50 a hundred. 


No; 1232 


No. 1234. My 
Christmas Wish to You. 
A card showing the in- 
terior of a church, with 
joyful message for 
Christmas. Ova) ee nO) 
inches. With envelopes. 
$2.50 a hundred. 


No, 1254 


No. 44. Snowstorm, An unusual box. 
The background is printed in a pleasing 
shade of Christmas green with the design 
in red, orange, and black. Has tape handle. 
Holds one-half pound. Shipped flat, $1.35 a 
hundred, 


Series 808 


Christmas Cards, Series 808. Size 3% 
4% inches. A _ series of interior scene 
some of homes and others of churches. 
Free use of holly and poinsettia. Packed ten 

; : assorted in an envelope with envelopes fo 
Series 1225 each card. 30 cents a package, 


Christmas Post Cards, Series 1225. A new 
series showing interior of church. Decor- 
ated with holly and poinsettia. Appropriate 
verses of Scripture and Christmas greeting. 
$1.25 a hundred. 


Invitation Postcard, 
Series 1222. An attrac- 
tive church interior, 
with Christmas decora- i 
tions. A card of invi- ; 915 
tation to the Christmas Series 1240 
service or entertain- 
ment. $1.25 a hundred. 


Christmas Folders, Series 1215. Si 
3%x2% closed. A new set of Christm: 
folders, Decorated with poinsettia al 


43. Christmas Eve. A lovely 
Christmas Eve conception. Orange-colorad 
background with design in red, green, and holly. Christmas greetings and Bible qu 
black. Has tape handle. Holds one-half tations. The folders are gold borde 
pound. Shipped flat. $1.50 .a hundred. Series 1222 Envelope with each. Set of 10, 30 cents. — 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THE HOLIDAY CATALOG LISTING OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
Se HOLIDAY SUPPLIES AND GIFT BOOKS 


: THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
16 Ashburton Place, BOSTON 313 W. Third Street, LOS ANGELES 439 Burke Building, SEATTLE 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 1107 McGee Street, KANSAS CITY, 


Order from our nearest house 
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masterpiece of church architecture, the sight of which is an experience of worship.”—B. C. Clausen. 
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The national study conference on the 
churches and world peace has arranged 
a program of study which will cover the 
' whole subject within the three days of 
Dec. 1-3, with a thoroughness that has 
not hitherto been undertaken. The 
spirit of the conference may be gauged 
by the fact that the committee is cir- 
culating for criticism Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick’s sermon, “A Christian 
Conscience about War,” preached un- 
der the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva. 

The committee’s report of the Russell 
Sage foundation reveals that many of 
the county jails in which United States 
prisoners are confined, especially along 
the Canadian and Mexican frontiers and 
in large cities, are desperately over- 
crowded. In the Cook county jail, Chi- 
cago, it has been customary to keep 
five prisoners in cells intended for one. 
Similar conditions have existed in De- 
troit, Cleveland, New York, and other 
cities where the criminal population has 
been multiplied while jail facilities have 
not been increased. “A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump.” It is ap- 
palling to consider the ~influence a 
hardened criminal may exert over a 
minor offender. 


Folks, Facts and Opi 


The state of Texas is so large and the 
Baptists thereabouts so numerous that 
they are discussing the propriety of or- 
ganizing a Baptist convention for the 
western half of the state. And by way 
of a pleasing variety, this seems to be 
one issue about which all Baptists con- 
cerned keep sweet. 

Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke writes: “On 
Sunday, Nov. 1, the metropolitan of 
Bukarest, Dr. Miron Criestea, was en- 
throned by the king at the royal palace 
as first patriarch of the Orthodox 
church of Roumania. The close union 
of church and state in Roumania was 
evidenced in the presence of members 
of the court, the cabinet and the diplo- 
matic corps. This. politico-religious 
ceremony emphasizes the resolve of the 
enlarged Roumanian state to give to the 
occupant of its metropolitan see a 
dignity corresponding with that of the 
leading Orthodox bishops in other lands. 
Dr. Miron Cristea is a man of great 
charm, with whom I have enjoyed per- 
sonal association. As an ecclesiastic, 
however, he emphasizes the exclusive 
position of his church, and it need 
scarcely be said that he has no sym- 
pathy with evangelical and Protestant 
movements in his country.” 


Render an Unselfish Service Today 


Put THE BAPTIST 
into your Public Library 


‘For Others”’ 


Annual Subscription, $2.50 


YourOwn Paper—] he B APTIS T—vour Own Paper 


2320 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
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The women of the mission circle 9 
the First church, New Britain, Conn, 
have planted a small tree in a beautify. 
bronze urn and set it in a conspicuou: 
place in the church. The W. W. Go 
the church have made golden leave: 
with fine wire stems; as the individua) 
gifts come in, the gold leaves are wired 
on the twigs of the tree. Already the 
tree is beginning to attract attention, 
They expect that before the year is over 
the tree will be a thing of beauty, cov 
ered with glistening golden leaves, Bach 
leaf representing a love gift. | 
According to a recent issue of Vo, 
Studentium, international student publi. 
cation, of sixteen practices which the 
Texas students were asked to arrange 
in order of their deadliness, sex irregu 
larity came first, then, in order, stealing, 
cheating, lying, drinking, gambling, 
vulgar talk, Sabbath-breaking, swearing, 
gossip, selfishness, idleness, snobbish- 
ness, extravagance, smoking, and danc- 
ing. There was a striking similarity in 
the rankings given by men and women, 
the first seven misdemeanors being 
identical, with only minor variations in 
the rest. The same test was given stu 
dents of other colleges, with practically 
the same results, except that in northern 
universities, Sabbath-breaking was 
placed in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
place, while at the University of Texas 
it was eighth. - 


Memorial Hall, the new $400,000 
class-room and administration building 
of the Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J, 
(pictured on the front page of THR 
Baptist, Oct. 31), was formally dedi- 
cated Saturday morning, November 14. 
Former United States Senator Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen presided. The main 
addresses were delivered ‘by General 
James A. Drain, past national com- 
mander of the American Legion, and 
President John Martin Thomas, of 
Rutgers university. Following the im 
vocation by Rev. Powell H. Norton, 
pastor of the First Baptist church, 
Hightstown, Headmaster R. W. Swet 
land delivered a short historical sketch. 
The building was then presented by 
Charles W. McCutchen, chairman of the 
building committee, with a response of 
acceptance and dedication by Judge 
Horace Roberson, president of the board 
of corporators. Edward R. Florea, ‘26, 
responded on behalf of the student 
body. The large bronze memori 
tablet, containing the names of the sons 
of Peddie who served their country 
during the World War, was unveiled vy 
Gold Star Mothers, z 
Cornelius Woelfkin of New York gave 


S. B. Gilhuly, ’82, was sung by the stl 
dent body, and the benediction was ® 
fered by the Rev. Robert P. Zebley, 
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Ne North East Ohio Conference of 
Mf. E. Church resolved that “the day 
sscome when our Methodist Episcopal 
weh . .. should in its corporate 
tity refuse to sanction or support 
syfuture war.” 


\.. David Gordon Mullison has been 
inted president of Hartshorn Me- 


sracancy left through the resignation 
r. George W. Rigler. For thirteen 
va; Dr. Rigler had served the school. 
rt Mullison, with degrees from Rut- 
and Columbia university, is ably 
ul for this new post. 


'€ executive committee of the Fed- 
a Council of Churches will meet in 
Sioit, Dec. 9-11. The agenda covers 
tien vital issues of policy to be dis- 
$:d thoroughly. The proper attitude 
Mpolicy of the organization concern- 
var, prohibition, Japanese exclusion, 
¢1 friction, chaplaincies, the Near 
representation of women in the 
acil, Christian education, the policy 
"ie research department and other 
equestions will receive attention. 


roughout the year the University 
“Aicago divinity school expects about 
Gy-eight Baptist students and many 
cher creeds. Last year over thirty 
iminations were represented, the 
eiodist students numbering about the 
pn as the Baptist. The Northern 
ist Theological seminary reports a 
@tration to date for the new school 
a of 155 and others on the way. 
pty-five per cent are men; over 90 
‘rcent of the number are Baptists. 
h«Baptist Missionary Training School 
S-egistered thirty-nine young women 
be preparing for special service. 


v. Sam Bawden, American Baptist 
tsonary in charge of the ‘mission to 
‘timinal caste at Kavali, India, finds 
: of human nature left among his 
Parishioners. Many of them have 
converted and a church has been 
tied of such members at Kavali, but 

him: “Personal jealousies, class 
alusies, petty suspicions, apparent in- 
ly to sink personal feelings and 
ions for the sake of the best inter- 
‘tsof the church, the whole evil brood 
lings that hinder the work of the 
er all over the world appear here 
linder the advance that I believe the 
tush could make if it would only all 
altogether. It is one of the difficul- 
sof my position as missionary, that I 
to be very careful in the advice I 

Since for some people the fact 
aI advised a thing would be a good 
2)n—no, perhaps not a good reason, 
itit least for them a sufficient reason, 
h) just the opposite should be done. 
9 ny effort constantly is to try to 
tor them the principles that underlie 
i¢ problem and possible solutions and 
le let them make their choices for 
le selves. That is good Baptist 
ty, isn’t it? But it involves also the 
sty for ‘yours truly’ of sitting on the 
d\ lines and watching a good many 
jles before anybody makes a touch- 


i 
Ms 


More than a half million increase in 
the voluntary attendance of officers and 
enlisted men of the regular army at 
stated services of worship in army posts 
during the fiscal year 1925 is indicated 
by the annual report of Colonel John T. 
Axton, chief of chaplains. 


One hundred and sixty-eight members 
of the retiring pension fund of the min- 
isters and missionaries benefit board 
have already begun to receive their pen- 
sions. Within fifteen years over 80 per 
cent of those who were members of the 
retiring pension fund on Dec. 31, 1924, 
will be receiving their pensions. 


Angelo Patri writing on behalf of the 
Girl Scout news bureau, grows thus en- 
thusiastic: “A girl no longer is handi- 
capped by the idea that she must hide 
the truth about herself. She is free to 
keep step and stride with her mate and 
beat him to the goal if she can. She 
can stretch her arms and legs and back 
and grow in real grace and beauty with- 
out fear of losing caste. Health is no 
longer disgraceful. It is even nosing 
out the old standards of beauty. A 
beautiful girl of today is one with wind- 
swept cheeks, sun-kissed, rain-washed; 
one in whose eyes shines the light of a 
disciplined and ripened consciousness; 
one who looks straight out on the 
world without blinkers and knows it for 
what it is, a mixture of smiles and tears, 
of bitterness and honey-dew, of homely 
wistful living.” 


Baptist Fundamentalists of Maine 
held a conference at Bangor, Nov. 5-6. 
President J. B. Ranger discussed the 
question, “Why Are We Here?” Dr. 
Frank M. Goodchild gave a series of 
doctrinal addresses. Other prominent 
speakers graced the platform. Resolu- 
tions were adopted urging the churches 
to support missions but to designate 
their gifts, the proper objects of such 
designation not indicated. A committee 
will arrange for a Bible institute next 
year. A publicity organ may be 
launched. Gordon College of Theology 
and Missions and Eastern Theological 
seminary were specifically endorsed. 
The rationale of the movement is thus 
stated: “The fundamentalists of Maine 
have a constructive program and are 
loyally supporting it. They are not dis- 
turbers, they are not desirous of con- 
troversy; they simply insist that the 
fundamental principles of the Baptist 
denomination be preserved, and vigor- 
ously oppose any attempt to introduce 
teachings contrary to the doctrines of 
the Word of God.” This statement is 
so completely in accord with the com- 
mon attitude of the Baptist people, with 
the position of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, with the unvarying plea of 
Tue Baptist, and presumably of the 
‘Baptists of Maine, that the creation of 
a new set of agencies for its promotion 
presents a problem in religious psychol- 
ogy. A fund of $3000 was raised to 
finance the organization next year. Rev. 
Benjamin Beatty of Waterville is presi- 
dent for the current year. 
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REVELL’S 


NEW BOOKS 


BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, D.D. 
The Technique of a Minister 


This work stands alone. Its wealth of suggestions 
impels thought along lines that are forward-looking, 
yet constructive. $1.25 


RALPH V. GILBERT 
The Church and Printer’s Ink 


Foreword by Walter Irving Clarke, Publicity Direc- 
tor, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
A manual of church and parish publicity. $1.25 


SILAS EVANS, D.D., LL.D. 
The Currency of the Invisible 


A Spiritual Interpretation of Stewardship by the 
President of Ripon College, Wis. Introduction by 
David McConaughy, Director of Stewardship De- 
partment of the General Council, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. $1.00 


F. A. AGAR, D.D. 


The Stewardship of Life 


A Study of Responsibility. A new revised edition 
of Dr. Agar’s illuminating work. 7T5c 


CHARLES W. BREWBAKER, Ph.D. 
The Adult Program in the 
Church School 


A book of helpful suggestions, ideal as a textbook 
or for general reading, furnished by a proved and 
successful worker in this field of S. S. Sper 


CHARLES FRANCIS CARTER, D.D. 
Decision Day Talks 


Foreword by Frederick L. Fagley, Exec. Sec., Con- 
gregational Commission on Hvangelism. 

“Dr Carter has supplied a definite need.’’—Chris- 
tian Union Herald, 60c 


GERRITT VERKUYL, Ph.D. 
Devotional Leadership 


An accredited textbook under the International 
Council for Religious Hducation. By the author of 
scripture memory work (Graded.) $1.25 


WILLIAM FRANCIS BERGER 
The Sunday-School Teacher as 


e 
a Soul-Winner 
‘Most valuable in setting forth the primary goal. 
It is a book which should be in the possession of 
every teacher.’’—Samuel D, Price. $1.25 


A. H. McKINNEY, D.D. 
Average Boys and Girls 


“The result of much thought and experience. The 
author believes that boys and girls all need the 
same religious care, as their bodies need attention.” 
—Herald and Presbyter. $1.00 


MORRIS FERGUSON, D.D. 
Piloting the Sunday School 


A Book for All Superintendents. 

“‘A pook for Sunday-school superintendents, Tells 
how to increase attendance, keep order, conduct the 
opening and closing exercises, improve the teaching. 
etc,’’—Christian Endeavor World, $1.25 


MAUDE H. FLETCHER 
A Successful Cradle Roll Sys- 


tem 


With introduction by Evelyn Tyndall, Supt., Chil- 
dren’s Division. Greater N. Y. Federation of 
Churches. With Charts, 75c 


FLEMING H. REVELL 
COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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According to the Christian Patriot, a 
committee of Moslems appointed by 
the Governor of Ceylon has decided 
that the word Mohammedan, in what- 
ever way it may be spelled, is wrong 
“Muslim” is the word which should be 


used to designate a person professing” 


the religion preached by the prophet, 
and “Islam” when reference is made to 
the religion itself. 


The Fanny Crosby Home for the 
Aged, erected at Bridgeport, Conn., in 
memory of the famous hymn writer, has 
been formally dedicated. The home has 
twenty-eight rooms, twenty of which are 
for use as private rooms, while the 
others are living rooms. The money 
for the home was raised by several 
people interested in Fanny Crosby’s 
wish that a home be erected in her 
memory. 


Some months ago “The Baptist” in an 
editorial placed the Illinois Convention 
in a very enviable position as regards 
the percentage of increase in receipts to 
the benevolence budget of the denomina- 
tion compared with last year. It now 
appears that all the facts were not at 
hand when the editorial was written. It 
appears that large private gifts to the 
unified budget were received last year 
from individuals in Illinois by the Board 
of Cooperation which did not pass 
through the hands of the state conven- 
tion treasury. This fact was not consid- 
ered when percentages were tabulated 
this year. The receipts from Illinois go- 
ing through the state convention office 
this year to date are substantially in ex- 
cess of the receipts of last year; but the 
individual gifts of last year going di- 
rectly to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
not having been repeated, reduces the 
average of Illinois to a point which 
keeps the state Gut of the honor roll as 
it appears in our columns this week. 


The Congo Letter informs us that the 
need of a new site for the Banza Man- 
teke station has been recognized for 
some time. The present site, which is 
on the old caravan road, is beautifully 
situated but is without land for agricul- 
tural purposes and is inaccessible except 
to pedestrians and native porters who 
are fast becoming a thing of the past. 
After a prolonged period of waiting 
during which time the station work, es- 
pecially the school work, has been hin- 
dered and hampered, the state has at 
last granted the right of temporary oc- 
cupation for another site. The land 
may now be put under cultivation and 
building work begun. There is little of 
value which can be moved from the 


present site so it is expected that Banza ° 


Manteke will continue in another place 
and as a new station which will serve 
the combined fields of Banza Manteke, 
Mpalabala and Lukunga. The right of 
Permanent occupation will doubtless be 
given as soon as evidence is given to the 
state that the mission can carry out 
what it proposes. One of the first needs 
is for a man who can superintend the 
necessary building work. 


A Lone Star Thanks- 
giving Message 


LONE Star cash and pledges 
already received at head- 
quarters total $182,030.72. Pro- 
vided all individuals and 
churches forward _ contribu- 
tions in accordance with their 
present plans, entire fund of 
$263,662 is assured. All ef- 
forts for Lone Star should be 
completed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The unified de- 
nominational budget requires 
immediate and sustained sup- 
port. The saving of the for- 
eign fields and our entire de- 
nominational work depends 
on securing this total budget. 
Let us give thanks for this 
Initial victory. If we work 
and pray in the same deter- 
mined, sacrificial spirit all 
through the year in financial 
effort, local church programs 
and evangelistic work at home 
and abroad, victory is assured. 


Signed: 
Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. 

American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. 
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Protestant churches of America 
requested by the American Bible’ 
ciety to set aside Dec. 6 as Bible | 
day. Interesting material will be | 
plied on application to the society, }} 
House, Astor Place, New York Ci 


The Orthodox church in Russia | 
vided on political lines. The main }} 
holds out in opposition to the Si; 
government. The smaller body rec¢| 
held a conference in Moscow with ? 
official representatives, and voted al 
address to the Soviet government, | 


Chicago was the healthiest large | 
in the world in 1924. According to} 
ficial statistics, Chicago leads the ¢ 
of the world which have a popula’ 
of a million and over, in haying 
lowest death rate, 11.2 per thou, 
population. This encouraging fect | 
couraging, that is, for Chicagoans | 
published by Dr. Herman N, Bunde 
Chicago’s health commissioner, ina | 
number of the weekly bulletin. 


“St. Patrick’s Famous Feat Di 
cated,” is the caption beneath a ph 
graph of Mrs. H. H. Slauterback 1) 
the skins of 140 rattlesnakes strung | 
in front of her—clothesing ame 
which appears in the New York Ti} 
It is stated that she killed these 1| 
a club in a two-hour battle to save | 
child when they were attacked as | 
rode through a pasture. Mrs. Slat} 
back is the wife of a rancher of |) 
Lupton, Colo. The dangers of pio! 
life are evidently not all a thing of 
past—nor is the fortitude of womei 


meet these dangers. ei 


Are you wondering what to have 
the Christmas program of your Sun; 
school? One of our Baptist pasi! 
Henry G. Weston Smith, has wri! 
“The Christmas Message of Peace | 
Good-will,” a service usable in | 
types of Baptist churches and wl 
carries a strong home mission el 
The Sunday schools which have ! 
using the graded missionary mate) 
for the home mission period will fir 
a fitting conclusion and climax to 
course. The Christmas service is 
and in two parts, one a program for| 
congregation and the other a sup 
ment for leaders. Both may be ordi! 
in the quantity desired from the Det 
ment of Missionary Education, 276 f 
avenue, New York City. 


The annual report of the busit 
manager of the New England Bai 
Conference meeting at Ocean Park, 
shows remarkable progress and @ 
orous institutional life. The busi 
management is itself an enormous t 
New streets are opened up, new bt 
ings built, a multitude of friends | 
contributed services, material _ 
money. Receipts from all sol 
amounted to $29,000, which paid all’ 
and left a small balance. Assets 
conference amount to $50,000 and 
ties $18,000. In the promotion 
work during the last year, the busit 
manager, Mr. Clarence B. ™! 
traveled about 8000 miles. 
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x® DO not have in mind the bird of the poet who 
said that such a bird, in spite of the fact that its 
roen wing was mended, would never soar as high again. 
Jeare thinking of a bird that cannot soar at all because 
Sving is broken beyond the hope of healing it. It is 

ype of evangelism that endeavors to function 
omally in the kingdom of God apart from education. At 
lepresent time, in certain ultra-conservative circles, we 
reseeing a reaction against the processes of organized 
af a In fact one new foreign missionary society has 
ec organized recently with the express statement that all 
$ lissionary activities must be conducted on the plane of 
1 vangelistic appeal without relation to the culture and 
ivization inherent in educational processes as carried on 
1ur schools. This is only another way of saying that we 
aicompartmentize evangelism by sealing it hermetically 
genst all the influences of culture and civilization and 
laing it a thing by itself without regard to the currents 
f,opular education flowing at high tide, especially in 
— where foreign missionary work is most 
eded. 


} is a strange state of mind that regards education as 
ncfoe of evangelical Christianity. Yet that state of mind 
xits and determines the attitude of many church people 
Dvird all educational processes which are marked by 
ceemic freedom to search for the truth about every- 
hig in the universe without being hampered by fixed 
aitions or oracular utterances. It was this state of 
that criticized David Livingstone because he did not 
ine his ministry to evangelizing heathen Africans in- 
of trekking all over the dark continent in the attempt 
iscover the extent and nature of the country in which 
€iad invested his life. From this point of view, which 


The Bird with a Broken Wing 


is strictly individualistic and esoteric, the tremendous social 
implications of the gospel of Christ cannot be seen. This 
world is doomed to destruction and the business of the 
churches of the evangelical faith is to pluck brands from 
the burning, like Lot when he left Sodom, or to provide 
an ark of safety as Noah did when he escaped the devasta- 
tion of the flood. According to this state of mind, it is 
vain and futile to attempt social reform or to join in 
movements that have for their end the improvement of 
society. The soul of the individual is the exclusive con- 
sideration and it must be saved from hell and fitted for 
heaven. This is regarded as the pressing task of evangel- 
ism, and when this kind of evangelism is toned down by 
association with Christian education and other forms of 
social activities, at once a protest is raised against the bad 
company which evangelism is compelled to keep, and 
organizations are formed to take evangelism out of the 
chorus of social redemption in order to give it freedom 
to sing its solo of individual salvation. 


This writer is second to no man in his appreciation of 
the primary place which the salvation of the individual 
holds in the scheme of evangelical religion. When in- 
dividual salvation is broad enough to include a man’s 
relation to man as well as his relation to God; when it is 
rich enough to take in the world that now is as well as 
the world to come, we are ready to say with all the 
brethren that evangelism which aims at the winning of 
souls to Christ is and must necessarily be the principal 
thing in all missionary work both at home and abroad. 
But having said this, we do not for one moment believe 
that true evangelism and true education are conflicting 
and mutually exclusive interests. Education needs to be 
evangelized and evangelism needs to be educated. These are 
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the two wings without which the bird of paradise cannot 
fly. Evangelism, in order to be effective, must speak in the 
current language, promote the organized processes and 
never fear the farthest flight of true education. And 
education, in order to be well-balanced and wholesome, 
must cultivate the ethical principles, the reverent spirit and 
the Christian experience of true evangelism. The two 
cannot be divorced without disastrous loss to each. 


Therefore we view with pained regrets the present 
organized attempts to capitalize ignorance in the name of 
Christ. The Bible, the church, the faith of Christians 
have nothing to fear from education so long as education 
does not return to paganism. It is the business of 
evangelism to kéep education Christian and it is the busi- 
ness of: education to keep evangelism open-minded and 
intelligent. Wasn’t that medical missionary in China who 
made his own body a culture field for an undiscovered 
germ which was decimating his people, thus exposing him- 
self to death that the germ might be found and its antidote 
provided, both evangelistic and educational in his minis- 
try? He believed in the gospel and in science and by 
utilizing the two wings of evangelism and education he 
was able to save his people in both soul and body and lift 
them out of their superstitious fears and pagan practices 
into the sweet and wholesome atmosphere of scientific 
knowledge and Christian truth. 


Out of the West 


T MAY be only a geographical coincidence or it may 
have more than local significance that Judge W. H. 
Witty of Idaho has become the executive secretary of the 
National Council of Northern Baptist Laymen. The West 
has certainly contributed its share of national leaders in 
advancing the interests of the cooperative program of 
Northern Baptists in recent years. We welcome Judge 
Witty to the fellowship of all the general workers who are 
engaged in the common task of extending the kingdom of 
God in the world through the different organizations affili- 
ated with the Northern Baptist Convention. The Laymen’s 
council is a modest institution that lays no claim to inde- 
pendent authority and pride of organization. It has no 
long and-honored past to give it an aristocratic coat of 
arms. The high-sounding name of society or board is 
absent from its title. Council is as far as the laymen want 
to venture, and council means consultation with a view to 
rendering assistance. This is exactly what the laymen’s 
council does. It is the interne which assists all the regu- 
lar physicians and surgeons on the staff in the cure of 
souls; it is the balancer in the denominational machinery 
to reduce vibration and neutralize lost motion; it is the 
maid in the household of Baptist organizations. But why 
prolong the similes? The laymen’s council is simply an 
informal organization of Baptist laymen designed to help 
the denomination in every wise and practical way to reach 
the goals adopted at each annual meeting of the Northern 
Convention. It has no program of its own. 


Therefore the new executive secretary is not called upon 
to be a creative genius or an ecclesiastical architect to de- 
sign some new form of service for Baptist men already 
weary from the burden of lay church precedents which 
weigh upon their minds like worthless securities filled with 
unpleasant recollections of futile business ventures. The 
business of Judge Witty will be to stimulate the thousands 


| 
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of Baptist laymen in the Baptist churches of the Nort 
take a new and wider interest in the practical affair; 
the kingdom of God as represented in the general prog 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. If this were not) 
most worth-while thing in the world in the judgment of 
new executive secretary of the Laymen’s council he wi) 
have remained in Idaho where he has had a large | 
lucrative law practice and where he would enjoy the c: 
forts of being at home. He leaves it all to travel f, 
coast to coast in the hope of bringing to all Baptist | 
the same vision and enthusiasm that has captured | 
whole being and lifted him above the honors and em)! 
ments of the legal profession to the lofty eminence: 
being an ambassador for Jesus Christ. | 


The College Student as a Smoker 


NTIOCH college, Ohio, has recently issued a bi: 

tin which contains a report entitled “Tobacco | 
Scholarship.” ‘This college draws its students froma y! 
area and no restrictions are placed upon smoking by 1 
college authorities. In the careful study of smoking wl: 
was carried on among the men students of this coll: 
both smokers and non-smokers cheerfully assisted in 
tests that were made to determine the results of the 
of tobacco upon scholarship. It was found that hali, 
the male students enrolled smoke. Before the clir 
tests began the smokers found to be marked by low ste! 
ards of scholarship were eliminated from the study « 
cause they had been previously dropped from the col: 
classes on account of not making their grades. This 1 
a fair field for the study of the effects of tobacco on} 
college rating of those who used the weed as comps: 


with those who did not smoke. | 


It appears from the study that in athletics as wel 
in scholarship the non-smokers had the best of it. | 
track work the men not using tobacco easily won a E 
jority of the points. In this connection, however, it it 
be said that in the swimming meet all the important ev t 
were won by two expert swimmers both habitual smok 
Out of thirty-seven tobacco-using students who camit 
college with their high-school athletic letters, only #2 
won college letters. The record of the smokers in seh¢! 
ship is still worse. Out of twenty-three men dismissed f 
college for low scholarship, twenty were smokers. This) 
course, gave the remaining smokers in college a 1 
favorable place in the study. On the average grade to 
reached 24 per cent of non-smokers made it and onl! 
per cent of smokers. It was discovered that heavy sn* 
ers had lower grades than light smokers and that smolf 
who inhaled the smoke had lower grades than the he) 
smokers. In three years the smokers remaining in col} 
steadily declined in their grades while the non-smol’ 
during the same time maintained an even average. 


On the basis of this study all guesses were elimin: 
and every test was scientifically applied. The met 
was carried on without prejudice against the users of? 
bacco. Only results were permitted to determine the a 
according to the facts. And the verdict was that the 
bitual use of tobacco on the part of students in colix 
breaks down mental efficiency and makes for low avete: 
in scholarship. It would be interesting and valuabli! 
Antioch college would continue the study and discove 
smoking and low ethical standards are in any way rela 
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The World in Transit 


By THE ASSISTANT EDITOR. 


<i) THE CHURCH A DUTY 
‘NEHE POLITICAL FIELD? 


‘1 this fashion does the Chicago Daily Tribune find 
dorial expression: “The Tribune is not able to agree 
win the idea that the church as a church organization 
va a proper place in the forming of national policies 
mn of political action. The church is not a 
rich of our government.” How times change! Only 
st years ago the cry went up from all over the 
Jited States for the churches to mass their corporate 
stingth for the service of the government in war. And 
hy did actually become a potent military arm of the 
vaon. But now, if they pass resolutions favorable to 
srhibition, peace or industrial justice, such monitors 
isthe Tribune experience a motherly fear that the 
vhrches are in danger of losing their spirituality and 
yeoming secular. Somewhere between exercising the 
yorers of government and keeping silence about the 
ucals of government lies the church’s duty,-and it is 
ic always clear. But in general it ought to be clear 
h: the church’s duty is to teach righteousness and 
h government’s duty to do righteousness. Instead 
#f pplying a brake to the church, apply an accelerator 
o he state. 


SHISTIAN MISSIONS ARE FACING 
LIEW AND MOMENTOUS PROBLEM 


is becoming clear that in both India and China, the 
lave Christians are going to take control of the mission- 
irymovement in their respective countries. Such an event 
vi test in a new and grave fashion the missionary faith 
in wisdom of Occidental Christianity. Can we, for in- 
face, continue to spend money for the support of missions 
n hina when they refuse to accept our control, our creeds 
our denominational names? Just that will be our 
orolem. And the probability is that we must take our 
hice between such a policy and the general withdrawal 
‘fvur missionary force from those countries. We need 
10 force the issue nor hurry it, but we must prepare to 
met it. 'When empire was the fashion, the church of 
Xae could impose its creed, polity and conditions of fel- 
ship upon foreign peoples. But these are the days of 
taonalism and we must make up our minds either to 
‘oibat it or to accept it. If we decide to combat it, we 
hil have to begin by taking the American flag out of 
\terican churches. We are coming to some deep water. 
4 the modern missionary enterprise cross it without 
lrwning? Can modern Christianity become truly inter- 
laonal ? 


SOLE UNION MISSIONS 
JNER A RED SKY : 


he decision of the Baptist Bible Union to undertake the 
suport of Dr. Fetler’s work in Russia can only evoke good 
vies amongst all who are more interested in the evangeli- 
‘ain of the world than in the propagation of a sect. But 
Ud0se that it should come to pass that Dr. Fetler’s work 
S manced by American business men who stand in im- 
lable hostility to the Russian government and are doing 
alin their power to bring about its overthrow. Such a 
-o'lition is easily supposable, and indeed is likely to arise. 
Wat, then, will the Bible Union mission do? It is not 


“Nigh to say that such a problem can be taken care of. 


Win it arises, for the first step of such an enterprise 
rales the problem and makes it inevitable. Will the union 
‘Sire its financial supporters that it is a foe of the Reds, 
an at the same time pose as a friend to the Russian 
‘thorities? Can it continue non-committal? If its atti- 
‘UW is tolerant and friendly to Russian communism, will 


not American capitalists refuse to contribute? On the 
other hand will Russia tolerate a religious propaganda in 
that country financed by American capitalists? No amount 
of fraternal good will can hide the gravity of the problem. 


PRIVATE GAIN MUST YIELD 
TO THE PUBLIC GOOD 


For a good many years civilized society has been 
feeling its way to the fundamental issue inevitably 
created by the modern industrial revolution, namely, 
whether the tremendous economic organization which 
has come into being shall be privately owned, controlled 
and operated for private gain or shall be publicly owned, 


‘democratically controlled and efficiently operated for 


the public good. This issue has been obscured by modi- 
fications and side issues of various sorts, but it is be- 
coming increasingly clear and dominant in all highly 
industrialized nations. In the United States there 
seems to be general agreement that private ownership 
and private gain are inseparable in the operation of in- 
dustrial property, and that public ownership without 
democratic control, and efficient operation for the public 
good is futile. The issue is highly complex and vast. 
It is swiftly forming in the political field. The people 
are not prepared by adequate understanding to attempt 
its intelligent settlement. A flood of misinforming 
propaganda is already loosed upon them to prejudice 
public opinion. Every agency for the guidance of in- 
telligent inquiry ought to be set in motion at once to 
prevent mistakes. The issue between private and 
public ownership must be determined at last on the 
test of the common good. 


LOW BAIL BONDS ARE THE 
CHIEF AID TO CRIME 


So says the Better Government Association of Chicago 
and Cook county, Ill. And this is the way it narrates the 
story: “A gunman commits a series of robberies, the po- 
lice risk their lives in catching him, he is positively identi- 
fied, Judge Lyle holds him to the grand jury on a hundred 
thousand dollar bond, which the criminal can’t furnish. A 
criminal lawyer takes the case before some other judge 
who reduces the bond. A professional bondsman furnishes 
the bail and collects one or two hundred dollars. The gun- 
man is released and commits another series of robberies 
and in some instances murders a victim. With the pro- 
ceeds of his new crimes he pays his bondsman and the 
lawyers. His first case comes up for trial; his lawyer gets 
it continued ; the police arrest him again at the risk of their 
lives, and again he is let out on low bonds. This per- 
formance is repeated over and over again, in some cases, 
as many as six times, before the first case comes to trial, 
then all the cases but one are dismissed.” 


IS ONE MAN’S GUESS 
AS GOOD AS ANOTHER’S? 


Mr. Bryan was fond of belaboring Mr. Darrow and 
other evolutionists for resting their whole philosophy 
on a hypothesis, which he was pleased to call “a guess.” 
Their retort was to call attention to the kind of a mind 
that could not distinguish between a scientific hypoth- 
esis and a guess. But recently Mr. Darrow held a 
debate with Bishop McConnell. The bishop proposed 
the being of a personal God as a rational hypothesis. 
Mr. Darrow in his reply sneered at this hypothesis as 
“a guess.” The technique would seem to be this: When 
you wish to arouse a popular prejudice against a hypoth- 
esis which you cannot confute, sneer at it and call 
it “a guess.” Those who thus appeal to ignorance 
“have their reward.” The ignorant heed them. 
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Roger Williams in a Reformation Shrine—The great monu- 

ment of the Reformation in Geneva includes a statue of 

Roger Williams. The four central figures are Calvin, Farel, 

Beze and John Knox. On the lower pedestals can be dis- 

tinguished Roger Williams in his Puritan hat, Oliver Crom- 

well and Stephen Bocskay, the Hungarian reformer and 
warrior. 


le is near evening. All day we have been traveling 
through Germany, from Berlin west toward the 
Rhine. Miles of forest, kept and cared for as meticu- 
lously as Japanese gardens, have rolled along in the 
baffling panorama of railroad journeying. No dead 
trees, no straggling underbrush, but clean, kempt ave- 
nues of magnificent trunks, trimmed to produce the only 
desired crop—good wood. Some day we shall achieve 
this attitude toward forests in America. But probably 
not until our timber lands are pitiable wastes, and the 
pinch of woodhunger has impoverished our civilization. 


Miles of farm land, laid out in serried ranks of crop 
varieties, have served as contrast to the forests. We 
lave seen hundreds of sturdy women working in the 
fields, hundreds of happy children laughing as they 
tended the farm animals, or gleaned sheaves from the 
mown fields. Narrow strips of different plantings reach 
back to the horizon from the side of the railroad tracks. 
Every inch of space seems to be pressed into service. 
Every trace of fertility is utilized by scientifically allo- 
cated rotation of crops. And when they are about to 
mow a field, they send a man with a hand scythe to cut 
down the corners, so that the horses and oxen will 
trample no growing thing, when the machine reaper 
starts its rounds. 


Even the dining-car in which we have had our meals, 
is run on a principle that carries its subtle rebuke to 
wasteful America. Tickets are offered you during the 
morning, entitling you to a specified seat at a scheduled 
sitting for lunch. When your sitting is announced, you 
report to the dining car and take your reserved space. 
The car is completely filled with passengers ready to 
begin their meal with you. A signal from the head- 
waiter starts a big bowl of hot soup from table to table, 
and every one partakes. You do not take what you want 
to order when you want to order it. You take what 
they are serving at the time when they are ready with 
it. So on, through a complete table dhote lunch. 


| 
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And this food has not been cooked in the wastefy 
limitations of a traveling kitchen attached to the car 
Instead it has been prepared in a station restaurant 
ordered in advance by the dining car steward on th. 
basis of the reservations which he has made with th. 
passengers during the morning; the cooked material 
have been put on board a few moments before you an 
summoned to lunch, and the chef on the car has only 
the responsibility for keeping it warm, or cold as thi 
case may be, until you are ready to eat or drink it. 

But now the all-day railroad journey is over and wi 
are dragging our baggage into the main concourse 0 
the Cologne station. We are to leave at dawn the nex. 
morning for an all-day steamer trip up the Rhine. Ou 
only opportunity to see the cathedral will be this lati 
afternoon, and we are hoping that we shall not be toc 
late. | 


Out on the station boulevard, carriages are waiting 
We approach a friendly looking driver. We explain ow 
anxiety. We hope the cathedral is not yet closed. Wi 
hope that he can take us there before the closing time 
He grunts and expresses some confidence in his abilit: 
to do what we desire, and we pile in. 


With a great show of responsibility, he whips up hi 


horse and turns the next corner, about fifty yards away 
There stands the cathedral before our surprised eyes. | 


We have made the trip in less than a minute. Ni 
wonder the driver’s eyes gleam with glee as he collect: 
our fee. . 

This beautiful building rises like a cliff out of the very 
center of the rather cluttered city. There is no prome 
nade of approach, no garden setting. ! 


It makes its own setting. It has within itself th 
mysterious power of a perfect symphony. The twit 
towers carry one’s soul upward into the realms 0 
worship. The noises of the street are inconsequential 
One is conscious only of this mighty uplift, and of the 
glimmering lights which beckon through the archec 


doorways, and tempt one toward the altar. 
The Church of the Martyrs 


The guides who swarm about the Cologne cathedra 


will not release us until they have sold us the idea of St 
Ursula’s. “There’s a little church for you with a rea. 


thrill. The bones of 30,000 martyrs are kept there. Ii 


is worth traveling across Germany just to see that, ever 
if there were no cathedral in Cologne.” | 


So down from the summits of our exaltation we come — 


with sighs of regret at this mercenary age, and wé 


follow a guide who claims he has spent his boyhood ir 


Minnesota. He is sixty-four years old. He was sum: 
moned to the colors in the German army during the last 
months of the war. He had supposed that he woulc 
escape service on account of his age. But one day ar 
officer rapped at his door and announced that the Amer 


icans had actually arrived at the front, and that every- 


one would be expected to go into the trenches now 
“Imagine how strange that seemed to me. The Amel’ 


: 
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an army had come. So I must fight them. And I had 
een a boy in Minnesota.” He prattled on, as he led us 
-arough byways into a tiny street, where the church of 
t. Ursula waited for us. 


'Itis an unpretentious stone building. But once inside, 
ou are impressed with the rows of stone coffins that 
‘ne the aisles. In these, the verger explains, are some 
f the holy martyrs’ bones. With this preliminary 
yitiation, you pause before a heavy wooden door and 
yait for a huge lock to be unclasped. Then into a dimly 
_ghted room you go, while your nostrils sniff at an 
ppressive odor. 
_As your eyes clear, they sense an incredible sight. 
vhe walls of this room are covered with a grotesque 
attern of human bones. Fitted together in a fantastic 
aosaic, which utilizes all sizes and shapes, these grue- 
ome relics form scrolls and triangles, squares and cres- 
ents of meaningless variety, all worked out in bones. 
There are cases along the lower portions of the walls, 
vith six-inch-square compartments, each enclosed with 
mica door. You may have as many of these doors 
‘pened as you please. Behind each door is a human 
kull. Withered and shriveled, their more revolting 
eatures concealed by embroidered velvet caps, they 
aust number considerably over 300. 
| The story of these martyrs is shrouded in contradic- 
ion and mystery. They are supposed to have been 
yhristian girls, slaughtered by pagan barbarians, true 
o their faith till the end. Their leader was Ursula, 
vatron saint of this church. Her skull and the more 
mportant bones of her body have been specifically 
dentified, and are the objects of peculiar care. 
| The guide is somewhat disappointed that no one in 
‘ur party has fainted. I suppose that is the one thrill 
vhich he gets out of his comparatively prosaic life— 
vatching women faint when they first see these skulls. 
_Ne were sorry that we could not oblige him. With a 
manimous shudder, we slipped past the clanging 
yvooden door and breathed freely. 
_As we make our way down the gloomy aisle of the 
thurch, we pass a confessional box. A little peasant 
voman is kneeling, in the agony of sincere contrition. 
der hands are twitching, her lips are mumbling their 
Denitence. A stealthy hand draws aside the white cur- 
ain which veils the interior of the confessional. A 
oyish face looks out, and is surprised to see us so near 
‘thand. It is the young priest who has been hearing 
he confessions of this penitent. He is sticking his head 
tut to catch a breath of air. On his face is a gleeful 
frin of almost cynical enjoyment. Something which 
his broken-hearted woman has said has delighted him. 
de is almost ready to laugh. He does not quite dare. 
3ut we have surprised him in his unholy smirk. 
_ There must have been other priests, in that long line 
»£ confessional boxes, to whom these moments were 
imes of sacred privilege and silent solemnity. But this 
ad, leering sardonically out of his tiny window, while 
t saddened woman bowed before him and with closed 
‘yes, poured out her tragedy to him, is a picture which 
ve cannot forget as we recall our church-going in 
Lurope. 


A Church that Claims Families 


Berlin is gleaming in the perfect sunshine of a 
ummer Sunday morning. The trees on Unter Den 
inden sway to the mastery of a gentle breeze. White 
louds scud through the sky, like ghosts of night 
‘xorcised by the morning. 

| The mighty dome of the kaiser’s church stands out 
igainst the horizon, Its metal has greened beautifully 


| * 
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in the weather of the years and it is surmounted with a 
gold cross, somewhat the worse for wear since the 
imperial exchequer is no longer available for its repair. 
But over the main entranees is a beautiful figure of 
Christ, from which time has stolen nothing. He is look- 
ing out over the city. His hands are outstretched in a 
poignant gesture of invitation. We know what his lips 
are Saying, so well has the sculptor wrought. “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” 


The church is a vast cavern of arches and domes. It 
is light and airy and well arranged. The preacher’s 
voice is resonant and mellow in its confident reading 
of the Bible and in its fine old-fashioned expositional 
sermon delivery. 

But as we come away, we remember the children. 
Everywhere we have seen children. With their parents, 
quietly, respectfully joining in the service of worship. 
Tiny girls in prim, stiff dresses; stalwart boys who 
would have looked appropriately garbed in boy scout 
suits; slender young ladies with hair down their backs, 
and sunshades in their hands; all assorted according to 
their families in the pews. This is a church which 
claims the families, from childhood to old age. How 
proud these young fathers were as they heard their lads 
sing! How flushed were the mothers’ faces as they 
looked sidewise at their tall daughters! 

And O, how they sing. I have never heard such 
singing in my life. No precentor, no orchestra, no 
formidable choir. Only the steady lead of the organ, 
through verse after verse of Luther’s great hymns. 
Piping treble voices, and the full, deep bass of the 
German men, blended in a harmony, which reminded 
one of the singing in America. It was so different! 
The only way to have people sing together like that, 
is to begin when they are children. And the only way 
to begin that early, is to have the children come to 
church. But it is worth the effort. 


Supreme Indifference and Humble Petition 


The last time I saw Notre Dame in Paris, the walls 
were hidden in sandbags, and the colored glass had been 
taken out of the windows, for fear of air raids. Now 
the sand bags are gone, and the glass is being restored. 
The gargoyles peer out in all their pristine splendor. 
and the squat glory of the blackened cathedral stands 
all revealed. 

There is a frame for this picture. There are eques 
trian statues round about, there is a broad flagstone 
approach, and the gleaming Seine river makes a ribbon 
of brightness in the background. 

This church is thronged too. “But with what different 
people, and in what different mood! It is time for the 
second mass on this Sunday morning. As we enter, 
vergers extend little velvet money bags at the end of 
brass rods for our contributions to this or that. Nuns 
sit in corners, pathetically holding baskets for begging. 

People are mulling about these aisles in idle, shifting 
curiosity. We go, as respectfully as we can, to the seats 
where the worshipers are, but we.are forced to make 
our way through tides of tourists, and waves of French 
countrymen seeing the sights. They talk and point and 
giggle as they shuffle along, apparently quite oblivious 
that a service is going on. 

‘In the center of this shifting mass is a little island of 
chairs in rows near the main altar. Less than a hun- 
dred people are here, compared to the thousands who 
are sightseeing. And this hundred runs the gamut of 
human life. Flashily dressed girls of the worst Pa- 
risian type, bow in perfunctory gestures of compliance 
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with some echoing tradition out of their past. Old 
women in somber rags kneel and are girls again in the 
sacred beauty of true worship. 

Far away beyond the choir rail a stout priest is dron- 
ing away with words that mean nothing to us, partly 
because they mean nothing to him today. Once they 
must have been beautiful with significance. On that 
first morning when he said his first mass in Notre Dame, 
with his proud peasant mother in one of the chairs, then 
there must have been a different timbre in his voice. 
But he has said the same words too many times, and 
has seen the crowds shift by in sheer indifference, while 
that tiny group of worshipers bowed far, far away. And 
the whole performance has become an act which he can 
accomplish by simply turning on his mechanism, and 
then leaving it to run itself until the last amen is 
chanted. Where is his mind, this pleasant Parisian 
morning, as he mumbles the phrases and waits for the 
responses? 

Near him a choir group, with wiggly, disheveled boys, 
and anemic basses and tenors, follow him as automat- 
ically through the dreary procedure. 

We have done our best to worship. But we could 
not. Even the solemn organ, high in the arches of the 


cathedral, seemed to be caught in the toils of this | 
preme indifference. 

But as we turned to leave the transept, we cant 
sight of a vista that gripped our hearts. Far down & 
shadows of that long aisle, was a glow of magic rij 
ance, from the flames of hundreds of tapers. Canc 
lit for their sins or for the sins of their dead, by ny 
and women who had bowed here! We hurried brea). 
less to the spot. Here was no aloofness, no fori| 
listlessness. The people who were kneeling here tocy 
were crying like little children as they prayed. 0}; 
them great waves of emotional repentance were su; 
ing. Strong, beared men; simply dressed mothe ; 
young men of the soldier type; all were seeking forgi 
ness here. No word was spoken. No phrase of muc 
repeated. Only the silent burning of these hundreds { 
candles, and the sincere worship of these seeking soi, 

I do not know how it was achieved. It was totay 
out of keeping with the hopeless, meaningless ritual 
the main service. But it came in the form of a gr; 
rebuke to us. Until Protestantism can make men {] 
like that about their sins, we have small right to sec) 
what we cannot understand in the faith which ds 
produce such penitence. 


Jonah—The First Foreign Missionary 


By FRANK B. FAGERBURG 


% E HAVE enough to do at home. Wait until we 

convert all our own people and then there is time 
for missionary work with the heathen,” “They are satisfied 
with their own religions.” Do these objections to the 
work of missions sound familiar? They are as old as the 
missionary challenge, and as new as today. Men still use 
them as a defense for their lack of interest in missionary 
endeavor. Neither is it a problem of today alone. Early 
Christianity faced it. The whole problem of the work 
among Gentiles split the early church in two. And before 
the time of Jesus the same problem raged among the Jews. 
The best of the prophets saw Israel as a light shining for 
the whole earth. But Israel could not see it. She contin- 
ued to feel herself a chosen people with no obligations 
outside her own boundaries. It is to this problem the book 
of Jonah addresses itself. 

Most of us remember about the book of Jonah merely 
that there is a whale story in it. A great Christian has 
well said, “This is the tragedy of the book of Jonah, that 
a book which is made the means of one of the most sublime 
revelations of truth in the Old Testament should be known 
to most only for its connection with a whale.” 

“Jonah” is a peak in the Old Testament range. God is 
pictured as filled with great love and care for these heathen 
Ninevites, ignorant and wicked, and even for the very 
cattle of the field. There are few such touches in the 
whole Old Testament, indeed, this reaches the level of the 
New Testament in its picture of God, the great and graci- 
ous Lover of the world. 

Jonah is Israel. With her high conception of God, her 
passion for religion, her noble traditions, God had placed 
her in the world as a light in a dark place. But Israel 
lighted to be the light of the world prefers to be a dark 
lantern hugging her light to her own little life. 

Two great lessons in Jonah make it one of the most 
forceful missionary books in the world. First, we are 
given the picture of heathendom, the world without light 


of spiritual religion, wicked and sinful. But when ip 
message comes to such unlikely hearts there is a g/l 
response. Just beneath the discouraging surface is {5 
normal human heart and conscience. And the book f 
Jonah here gives us a universal situation. There is 

nation, clan or race anywhere in the world which is tt 
equipped with a soul for responding to God. This is t2 
light which John’s Gospel says “lighteth every man comiz 
into the world.” It is the ground of hope for all missic. 
ary endeavors. 

John Wesley preaching of the grace of God to grit’ 
miners in England tells how the tears made streaks dow) 
their dirty faces. He had touched something within. Day| 
Brainerd testifies the same about the red men of eai’ 
colonial days, and thousands of miles away in the bla) 
heart of Africa, David Livingstone meets with the Sal’ 
response. 

The other lesson is the lesson about God. He is not t 
God of any one people in the world—either Israel | 
Africa. He is the God of his whole creation. He pla 
no favorites. Wherever breathes a human heart—the! 
goes out the divine heart in loving pity. What a contras 
Jonah was thinking about little Jonah, but God was thin 
ing about thousands of Ninevites, “and also much cattle 

Does the book of Jonah have a message to Baptists 
this late day? It certainly does! The message is 
universal one. Nineveh is the whole non-Christian wort 
with hearts as susceptible to truth as Ninevites of ol 
God is still the loving Father of humanity yearning to! 
known of all mankind. We have entered into the spiritu 
heritage of Israel with truth enlarged and perfected by tt 
coming of Jesus. We do not cherish the vengeful spit 
of Jonah. We partake of no such spiritual snobbery f 
we have never seen ourselves as such a chosen people- 
except a few who vainly set the white race on a pedeste 
Our difficulty is not bitterness, but a drowsy indifference 
and indifference in the end is the hardest of all to comba 
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»wonder that Jonah was not moved by the response of 
‘nveh to his message? I wonder that we are not moved 
-4e response of the world to our Christian message. I 
yer that we are not moved by the news of a fresh 
wcost on the Congo; I wonder that we are not moved 
-ye revival in the Philippines, by the response of 
nreds of students and the crowded prayer meetings. 

Jnarvel that we are not moved by the response of Japan 
cr evangelism, by China’s need and splendid reaction. 
nrvel that the Lone Star mission growing from almost 
fing in 1853 to gigantic proportions today when over 
X converts have recently applied for baptism in one 
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field alone. Does not news from Assam where 586 women 
were recently baptized in a single station thrill us? Our 
model work in Burma in itself is sufficient to warm us to 
enthusiasm. 

God save us from the sad experience of Jonah and 
Israel whom he represents. Some have insisted that a 
generous response to the world wide work must drain the 
local field, but it always works the other way. Not the 
church that keeps to itself the light, but the church that is 
bending heart and soul to shed the light abroad is ever the 
church which is doing the most at home. Only the light 
that shines farthest shines brighest near by. 


The Conductor's Sermon 


This is reprinted from the “Transit Guest,” a weekly publication of the Pittsburgh 
Railways Company, of which 250,000 copies containing this sermon were distributed. 


WAS a conductor on line No. 79, and may be still 

for all I know. I liked him the first time I saw him 
alignified old duffer that reminded me of Henry Cabot 
we—late Senator from Massachusetts. He has the 
a trim little bouquet of whiskers—the same short, 
e| body—the same commanding air. There was the 
riof look on his face that modestly announced to those 
uunderstand what lines on a man’s face mean, that he 
dsat on the rear end of a street-car long enough to 
i a good deal about human nature; but the whimsical 
i: that played on the fringe of his Cabot Lodge beard 
dated that he would keep what he knew a secret. He 
<a voice of sufficient strength to be heard above the 
a of traffic and still it was kind and had no sharp or 
uato quality. When he called out the streets he did 
tnouth the names, but spoke them with a kind of half 
nniscent tone in his voice as though each street stirred 
) me pleasant memory in his soul. 

lit I was going to tell you about the sermon he 
eched every day to the crowds that rode to and from 
oc with him. Not that I would infer for a moment that 
-/as conscious of preaching. He would no doubt resent 
iz counted among preachers. Somehow, most people 
But his sermon, which I listened to day after day, 
aone of the best I ever heard. It had the characteristic 
truly great homily—a model of what all good sermons 
ld be. It was brief, pointed, true and if carried into 
‘tice propounded a workable moral philosophy. So 
i is the sermon. 

“Watch Your Step” 

l-In the morning as the door of the car crumpled 
1 and I stepped in, he nodded pleasantly and shouted, 
Mitch your step!” That was all there was to the first 
)t, but if a man on his way to business would reflect 
01 the significance of that admonition and resolve to 
bw it all day, at eventide he would have fewer regrets, 
\2r haunting memories, fewer things to remember that 
svished he had never done. For after all, carelessness 
wunts for most of life’s remorse. Very few of us plan 
'e rude, curt, unbrotherly or mean. The unkindly word 
cld not often be spoken if we watched our step. Elbert 
‘bard used to say, “Think twice before you speak, then 
| to yourself.” 

tudence is sometimes counted a minor virtue. We say, 
A good and if you can’t be good be careful.” That is 2 
'e motto. “Be careful to be good” is the true prudence. 
Af old conductor was right. It pays to “watch your step.” 


“Move Forward” 
[As we rode on toward the city and the car filled 


| 
| 
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up, I would hear above the buzz of the traffic the old man’s 
voice say every now and then, “Move forward! Move 
forward!” What a fine suggestion for the day’s work— 
a call to progressive living. Self-content is the greatest 
enemy of success. The man who thinks he has arrived 
is apt to be the man who is either blind with conceit or 
ready to go back to the bush league. True success is al- 
ways a lap ahead of us all. That is what makes its pursuit 
a real adventure. When one is satisfied with himself, he 
is through. Fate only deals fresh cards to the man who is 
coming ahead. It is not status but trend that counts most 
in making life; not what you are, but what you are becom- 
ing that is significant. The old world is always full of 
romance for the fellow who accepts each dawn as a dare 
from God to the bigger man within. Move forward—and 
“greet the unseen with a cheer.” 


“Don’t Crowd” 


I1I.—And now the car is full of people—some good 
humoredly hanging to the straps—some growling—some 
indifferent—and from the pulpit at the rear end comes the 
voice of the conductor calling out the third point of his 
daily sermon—‘‘Don’t crowd! Don’t crowd!’ And can 
you think of any better definition of justice and fraternity? 
Live and let live! The man who crowds his fellowmen 1s 
the cause of most of our political, industrial and social ills. 
It is the crowder who angers and agitates the rest of us 
who ride in the car of daily life. The man who tramps 
on our political rights—elbows his way through our social 
customs and shoves himself into the seat of comfort that 
he has gained by his crowding, elbowing, bull-dozing 
methods—he is the best hated man in the world. We need 
aggressive—determined—ambitious leaders—but there is 
no excuse for any man being anything, anywhere, any time 
but a gentleman. Don’t crowd—and don’t let others 
crowd. 

“Last Stop” 


1V.—And I can hear the conductor saying at the close 
of day on the homegoing trip, “This is your stop, good 
night”—and the day’s journey is over. “Last stop!” 
“Land’s End!” “The day’s done!” 

Yes, some day the Unseen Conductor will touch you on 
the shoulder and whisper “Last stop.” And you will get 
off. Argument—money—fame—power—these things do . 
not help at the end of the line. 

At the last stop you get off—and it is really very com- 
forting if you are sure that when you get off you will be 
at Home, sure that the track ends at the threshold of a 
House of Many Mansions.—Selah. 
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Snare Friendships 


That finer friendship that develops into love depends for its 
greatest success on comradeship and community of interests. 


By A. W. BEAVEN 


HE friendships of older boyhood and girlhood are the 

foundation stones for future houses. Both parents and 
young people are inclined to think the “puppy love” of 
sixteen and seventeen “doesn’t count,” but it does ; not only 
because the two who go together may eventually marry, 
but because they are then forming the attitudes and ideals 
that will affect their relationships to the other sex. 

An unwholesome friendship of sixteen and seventeen 
may leave a scar that the rest of life may not be able to 
eradicate. Young people often resent parental advice 
against going around with “that type of a girl’ or “that 
fast fellow” and feel that their rights are being infringed 
upon. They read about the liberties others have or think 
of some novel or short story in which a young girl, picked 
up by some rich young man with a high-powered car, is 
taken for a drive, he falls in love with her, they run away, 
get married, and she lives in wealth and ease. 

This may happen in short stories but not often in real 
life. In the realities of life what happens usually is that 
the clandestine or questionable friendship is about 100 
per cent bad. 


But the thing the young people need to realize is that 
the ones who pay the price for foolish friendships are the 
young people themselves. Their parents may feel grieved 
or even be greatly angered, but the ones who live with the 
results and pay, often during a whole lifetime, are the 
young man and woman who feel they know enough to do 
as they please. 


When Life Was a Dance 


I shall never forget the mother who tried to persuade 
her young and beautiful daughter not to keep company 
with a young man of questionable character but who, as 
the girl said, “danced divinely.” He persuaded her that 
her mother was simply old-fashioned; said that the girl 
could make $65 a week as a cabaret dancer by going with 
him; described all the beautiful clothes she could have and 
places she could visit; and talked of marrying her later. 
She ran away with him. 

I was called about ten days later when the girl shame- 
facedly came back home, broken in character, health and 
heart, all the glittering promises turned to dust, having 
suffered an experience for which she will have to pay as 
long as she lives. 

Young people should not keep fast or questionable com- 
pany not because some one says it is naughty, but because 
it is foolish and because it may cost them a lifetime of 
regret. 

Wholesome friendships with young people of congenial 
type and high standards are natural and helpful and offer 
the usual opportunity for forming acquaintances that en- 
able the young man and the young woman to come wisely 
to the choice of a life companion. 

Too much cannot be said against the idea that our 
modern “liberty” or craze for “self-expression” makes it 
all right for a girl to accept “pick-up” friendships, or for 
a boy to form his acquaintances in the same way, meeting 
others on street corners or at theaters or dance halls or 
like places. 
results are the same as they always have been. 

The old convention prescribed that a girl should not 
accept the company of a young man to whom she had not 
been properly introduced by some one who knew them 


It may be done and of course is done, but the’ 


’ 


both. This was an attempt of society to enable you) 
people to make use of some one else’s acquaintance 
assure themselves that the new person was reputable aj 
came of a worthy family. While this did not alwa_ 
succeed yet it was far wiser than the foolish haste wi 
which young people today sometimes allow themselyes — 
appear in company with another about whom they kno 
nothing, or about whom they know enough to know th 
such friendship is a dangerous one. | 
In the financial world a person who will buy stoi 
that has glittering promises attached without any investig 
tion, is called a “sucker.” “Sucker lists” are maintain 
for use by “oil stock” and “fake security’ salesme| 
People who buy that way almost invariably lose all th 
put in. So in friendship one should not buy “oil stocl 
without investigation. Friendship, even one’s compan) 
should not be given to every Tom, Dick and Harry wl 
wants it, simply because of popularity. One should kno 
that the other is worthy before allowing one’s name to | 
associated with that person. | 
Young people have often said to me, “How may your 
people who hold Christian ideals for themselves me 
others of like interests?’ This is a real problem. ] 
answering it I should like to say that this need forms o1 
of the most unique opportunities in the young people 
work of the Christian church. While I would not s: 
that Christian young people should not seek friendshij 
elsewhere than in their church circles yet I do think tl 
church does usually offer one of the best channels for su 
acquaintance. But wherever it is, let it be a place of whic 
one is not ashamed. If one seeks to become acquaint’ 
with young people of high purpose, let him not hunt fi 
them in places where low purpose is in evidence. 
Christian young people should have pretty high frien 
ship standards and the ideals of Jesus can be of gre 
help here. This is not to urge prudishness or to queni 
the idea that we are to help others whose standards a) 
lower. 
A Weak Argument | 


A great deal of foolish arguing has been done by Chri 
tian young people to defend their going with popul 
friends of “fast habits” on the basis that they would thi 
help their friends to stop the evil habits. Sometimes t! 
purpose to help may be real but oftentimes the you! 
Christian is deceiving himself or herself by these arg. 
ments and gets into a situation from which it is hard | 
retreat. A usual second argument which follows is th 
the young Christian must do some of the things that t) 
other does in order not to seem “straight-laced” or “na 
row,” with the result that soon his standards are the on 
lowered and the others are not raised. 

In the ordinary experience of life “marrying a man | 
reform him” has not proved a great success. Lifelor 
difficulty has more often been the result. And in lil 
manner giving your friendship to a person whose life 
wrong or evil on the basis that you can thus change hi) 
is likely to prove disappointing. § 

A distinction should be made here between “beit 
friendly” and “giving yqur friendship.” Jesus was friend 
and helpful to all, even the deepest sinners, but he did ni 
choose them for his close personal friends. This wé 
reserved for those who had already started on the que 
for the best as God guided them. | 
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, Christian young person should not be snobbish or 
yechy, and should mingle socially and naturally in the 
1 relationships with the young people of his school 
community, trying to hold to his own ideals and hav- 
ngas wholesome and friendly and helpful a relationship 
9 ll as possible. But “steady friendship” should be re- 
ejed and given only to the one who proves worthy. 

hristian young people can well think here, too, not 
yn of the unwisdom of “friendship” with another of 
justionable moral character but also of the question of 
‘fendships” with others who are avowedly un-Christian, 
sriave no use for Christian ideas or the church, or who 
vac another faith that would make them differ radically 
a piritual things. 

know the argument usually advanced. We must be 
‘boad and tolerant,” and we should; but this does not 
min that we should shut our minds to facts. And the 
fas of life are that friendship, and especially that finer 
frndship that develops into love, depends for its greatest 
sucess on comradeship and community of interests be- 
wen the two. The more they have this, the greater the 
oibabilities of success; the less they have this, the greater 
ihchances of failure. 

che spiritual side of life is a great if not the greatest 
siz. Religion is one of life’s supreme interests. If two 
piple have to start a freindship definitely in antagonism 
aithe subject of religion they are starting under a great 
hadieap. Why take such a chance? Give your friend- 
slp to another spiritually congenial, and avoid this 
hadicap. 
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A word should be said about Protestant young people 
going with Catholic friends. If these friendships never 
grow to love and wedlock this would not be serious. But 
in life, friendships started on the basis that denominational 
differences shouldn’t prevent comradeship between friends 
often ripen into love, and the young people face the break- 
ing of the friendship or going ahead into wedlock with ail 
the complications involved. The Protestant young woman, 
for instance, who expected to have her minister marry 
her, finds that her husband will not consider the marriage 
legal unless they are married by a priest; she finds that if 
any children are born they must be brought up in the 
Catholic faith and that a written agreement so to do must 
be entered into before wedlock. She finds that though she 
wants to be tolerant toward his faith it is considered a 
sin by his priest if he even attends church with her. These 
and other problems rise. The result is that the zone of 
life from which they should be getting the most help in 
unifying their home becomes the zone of disagreement. 
Religion instead of being a help becomes a subject of con- 
troversy and misunderstanding. Often this difference is 
accentuated by the respective families of the two. My 
observation leads me to object to “mixed marriages” 
as much as a Catholic priest does. The tendency is usually 
for one to give in and join the other’s church, which is 
never very satisfactory, or for both to give up church 
altogether. 

Young people should avoid this handicap and the easiest 
time to avoid it is before it starts. Be good friends with 
all but make a special friendship carefully. 


A Teacher’s Thought about Teaching 


ByaDa}s 


M\HIS is properly called a scientific age. Just so, in our 
_ teligious work, the time has passed when the 
cild will do in a mimic fashion what he is told without 
ung his God-given sense of reason. The time was, not 
lag ago, when it was sufficient to say to the child, “Re- 
mmber the Sabbath day, to keep it holy, in it thou shalt 
tt do any work.” The human animal of today is in- 
cisitive, the younger ones mimicking the older, till all are 
siding with one question on their lips and in their minds, 
‘Vhy?” They demand an answer! The question asked 
<ove has been conclusively answered by Dr. E. G. Martin 
{ Harvard Medical college for he has shown by elec- 
teal apparatus that the man who works seven days every 
‘ek does not accomplish the results and has a much 
lwer vital reserve, thus falling the victim of infection and 
(sease much more readily than the man who works six 
(ys and rests on the seventh. Science says, “Remember 
'e Sabbath day.” Bruce Barton replies, “But the Bible 
‘id it thousands of years ago. Some day when you have 
lid enough scientific proof, you will begin to believe that 
‘ere are quite a good many things in the Bible worth 
owing and believing.” 
Teaching has become converted from a job into a gcien- 
ic art. No longer is it sufficient to give the class what 
e teacher himself believes. They must also be given the 
‘ethod by which the solution was achieved. Our day 
‘thools have recognized this fact and the qualifications of 
. teachers are being continually raised to include only 
‘ose who have had special training. The church school, 
dwever, has been content in many instances to place some 
ntrained teachers at the head of its classes. 
These unqualified teachers, most of them devout Chris- 
an people, have only one source for their ideas and be- 
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liefs, namely, what they were taught by equally unqualified 
teachers when they were children and young folks. This 
lack of training is probably more to be lamented in the 
junior and intermediate divisions of the church school 
than in other departments, because it is these divisions 
that suffer the greatest mortality. Most of the teachers in 
the church school think a very good reason for their 
belief is the single word “because.” It may explain it 
sufficiently to them but to the class members, no! The 
teacher in the church school, it seems to me, must know 
what he believes and why. 


Suppose someone were to ask us teachers and officers 
a few points about problems with which we are dealing 
every day. Can you give me the characteristics of an ideal 
and when is it easiest formed? Authorities in genetic 
psychology of no less renown than G. Stanley Hall tell 
us that ideals are easiest formed during the period of 
adolescence. An ideal in order to be effective in ‘moral 
development must be an expression of what is latent in 
the character of the individual and within the range of his 
possible attainment. It must appeal to the individual as 
the legitimate outcome of his own nature, the realization 
of the possibilities inherent in his own situation, the ful- 
filment of his own deepest desires. For these reasons it 
is necessary that each individual construct his own ideal. 
While he may be assisted in his task by information given 
and influence wisely exerted, yet when this influence ex- 
tends so far as to cause him to adopt as his own an ideal 
that is not rooted in his own nature and capacities, it does 
far more harm than good. This ideal must be based upon 
the actual abilities of the individual and be relative to the 
existing circumstances of life, but it is equally true that 
in order to awaken enthusiasm and inspire effort the ideal 
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must be raised far above the actual and represent a height 
of attainment that appears impossible enough to all save 
the idealist. We must remember, however, that we can- 
not predict what is possible or impossible for the individ- 
ual until he has tried. Hence the following is the phil- 
osopher’s definition of man, “Man is not what he is, but 
what he is called to be.”” In order to attain, that pupil 
whom we teach or that adult to whom we talk must have 
the courage to venture; he cannot wait till assured of his 
success before he makes his endeavor. We have little 
difficulty with this lack of assurance in children. Our 
greatest difficulty is with the adult, and ofttimes one who 
would not hesitate to take such a chance in business will 
give up his ideal if he is not guaranteed success. 


Let us ask ourselves another question: What is con- 
science, upon what is it dependent and can it be relied 
upon? If not, why? Conscience is the moral sense, the 
internal monitor which signifies approval when we do well 
and inflicts acute and lasting pain when we act sinfully. 
It is often held to be the vicegerent of God. It is the re- 
sult of a fusion of elements coming from personal ex- 
perience and from tribal judgment. Hence the conscience 
of the cannibal of the South Sea Islands differs from mine, 
but we each have a conscience which more or less guides 
us in our acts. Thus, conscience is not a simple, but a 
complex part of our nature. In its decisions there mingles, 
first, an operation of fallible intellect judging of conduct, 
then follows an emotional reaction generating the satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction produced by that judgment. Hence 
it is composed of a God part and of the intellect part. That 
conscience is not necessarily a correct guide is proved by 
the life of Saul of Tarsus in his persecution of Stephen 
and later of the other Christians. He thought he was 
doing right. Moral sensibility may be blunted by neglect 
of its dictates till finally it operates scarcely at all, the state 
then being reached in which the Scripture says, “The con- 
science is seared as with a hot iron.” 


The Wonder of the Day 


Hence each teacher whether he be in the day school or 
the church school is imparting to the child those factors 
that compose the intellectual portion of conscience which is 
later to guide that individual more or less firmly through 
life. The wonder in our country today is that we have 
as few outlaws as we have, considering the way we let 
children grow up around us, or if they are a little more 
fortunate, the way we teach them. 

By social heredity we mean the transmission through the 
instrumentality of language, imitation and suggestion, of 
the accumulated experience of the race to each successive 
generation of individuals. The individual’s own ex- 
perience is the source of his social and religious sentiments 
—the home and the school existing as special agencies for 
influencing him during his earliest and most susceptible 
years, and producing in him those beliefs and convictions, 
those habits and dispositions, which are approved by the 
society of which he is a member. 

In the less stable civilizations than our own, this intel- 
lectual portion of conscience may be fostered and cultured 
by custom and tradition. Conventional morality expresses 
what the experience of mankind has found to contribute 
most to the welfare of human society. This does not mean 
that all moral judgments previously accepted should be 
abandoned, but rather that they now have a new authority 
—that of reason instead of custom or tradition. 

This being true, those moral judgments previously ac- 
cepted must in the new teaching be proved to be sound 
rationally and not resting upon tradition and custom. Once 


the reason element has come into its own full development, » 


there should be no further need for conscience, the ra- 
tionale itself of the moral judgment being sufficient reason 
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for the individual to give that judgment his full support 
Carrying this just a little farther we come to the con. 
clusion that there is no excuse whatsoever for the man 0) 
the woman who has become Christian and has accepted 
these standards of living because he reasoned it all through, 
then turns his back upon it and lets it die. This is what 
Jesus meant when he said, “He who puts his hand to the | 
plow and looking back, is not fit for the kingdom of God.” 
After a moral code has been approved by reason, what 
moral obligation does that throw upon the individual? The 
moral law places a constraint over the human will in op-| 
position to what that individual is inclined to do. This 
immediately changes from a constraint to a command or 
imperative. These commands are of two types, the hypo- 
thetical and the categorical. A hypothetical command states 
that a thing must be done if something else which is wished 
is to be attained. The fact that a faithful Christian is 
promised the reward of heaven after death shows the 
hypothetical command of this religion. The categorical 
command states that a thing or act must be done because 
it in itself is necessary. This type of command is also. 
prominent in Christianity: thus if a person refuses this 
command he receives the direct punishment which is hell. 
Hence the hypothetical command carries a reward while 
the categorical command carries a punishment. The 
Christian life must be lived, not to gain the reward of 
heaven or escape the punishment of hell, but because. 
egoistic, altruistic, and religious motives are in it combined 
into one organic composite, the product of which is self- 
realization. The reward or the punishment follows auto- 
matically. Thus he who becomes Christian simply to gain. 
heaven or avoid hell is missing the chief purpose of Chris- 
tianity. Hence it is wrong from a pedagogical standpoint 
to dwell in our teaching more on heaven and hell to the 
exclusion of the relationships which Christianity estab- 
lishes between its follower and his fellow men. In other 
words, we must stress the fact that Christianity is a) 
religion of the present and not of the future, of now and 
not after death, primarily. If Christianity does not have 
enough in it for the present alone, it does not deserve a' 
place among the great philosophies of life! = | 


The Workman Unashamed 


There is no place in Christ’s work for an ignorant Chris- 
tian, one who wilfully remains ignorant. Our duty as 
teachers is to enlighten our pupils, not teach them the 
things we believe simply because that is what we were 
taught; rather teach them what we believe because we 
have reasoned it out. Most poor teachers are so because | 
they are too lazy or too set in their ways to study. The 
Apostle Paul was thinking of this when he said, “Study 
to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that. 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” That command from Paul comes down to you: 
and to me today if we are to teach Christianity. 

As stated above, the ideal before a student’s mind must | 
be created and sanctioned by that mind before it will be 
achieved. Therefore, in our teaching, let us be very care- 
ful, making sure that we have reasoned the thing out) 
completely before we condemn the child for making the 
statement he does, and for holding the belief he holds, or 
even before passing it off as something of little moment. 

We cannot estimate the amount of harm which is done’ 
because the teacher is ignorant or because he relies upon. 
snap judgments. If the teacher through making any state- 
ment, leaves the wrong impression, he sins. If by our 
deeds, actions, or thoughts we cause anyone, and especially 
a child, to go astray (lose faith in God, or commit any sin) | 
it would have been better for us had we never been born. 
You and I have a tremendous responsibility of which we 
seldom think! . | 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
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The Pinchot Charges 


NOVERNOR PINCHOT makes the grave charge 
J that a defeatist movement is in progress in the 
‘nited States to secure repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
‘ent or radical modification of the Volstead law. 

He asserts that a show is being made of extraor- 
inary effort to enforce the law; that it will fail because 
is not being made sincerely, and that failure will be 
sed as occasion to urge surrender to the lawless ele- 
ient by an abandonment of prohibition. 

The governor is specific in asserting that the exercise 
f the power to grant federal permits for the manu- 
icture of beer and the use of alcohol is responsible in 
irge degree for the continued violation of the law. 
‘hat power rests in the treasury department, over 
thich Secretary Mellon presides, and more particularly 
1 the hands of Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
lair. 

“Not a drop of alcohol or of intoxicating liquor can 
e legally manufactured, stored, transported or sold 
vithout a federal permit,” declared the governor. 
The federal permit is, therefore, the first line of defense 
gainst violations of the law. It is wholly under the 
ontrol of the government of the United States. More- 
ver the power of the commissioner of internal revenue 
ver permits is complete. 

“Tn spite of such abundant power the fact is that the 
ederal permit has not been used as it should have been 
sed to keep known lawbreakers out of the business of 
teaking the law. With facts in their possession suf- 
cient to arouse the suspicions of a woolly lamb, federal 
fficials have been granting permits for the making 
nd selling of alcohol to companies officered by known 
iolators of the law and have refused to cancel these 
ermits even when the lawbreakers had finally been 
adicted for their lawbreaking.” . 

_ The accusation is serious. It cannot be met by the 
-nswer that Governor Pinchot is animated by political 
1otives in making it. It is inconceivable that the gov- 
mor would prefer such charges as these were he not 
‘ble to substantiate them. Proof or disproof should be 
asily available. And if the charges are proved the 
aotive for their making matters not at all. It is clearly 
ip to Mr. Blair, and to his responsible chief, Secretary 
Wellon, to explain to the country why these things are 
ossible; why they continue in) spite of protest, and 
iow, with such support—or lack of it—General An- 
lrews is to be expected to dry up the sources of illegal 
iquor. 

_ The foundation of the defeatist plot which Governor 
*inchot sees lies in the conditions which he alleges 
»btain in the treasury department. 

“Tt is through the camouflage of denatured alcohol 
hat the huge streams of poison drink flow into bootleg 
channels,” said the governor. “In spite of the obvi- 
uusly fradulent character of their business, many of 
hese firms are operating unhampered.” 

_ He cited as a specific instance a firm of cigar manu- 
acturers in Philadelphia, which, he said, in eighteen 
years used $480 worth of alcohol as a tobacco spray, 
out is now obtaining 420,000 gallons a year. Secretary 
Mellon or Mr. Blair might make a beginning by ex- 
dlaining this particular case. What is a firm of cigar 
Nanufacturers doing with 420,000 gallons of alcohol? 
dow does Mr. Blair persuade himself that a permit 
ssued for the use of such a quantity is issued for its 
€gitimate use? 

“We are living in an era of disrespect for law,” the 


governor declared. “Among all the cities of America, 
Washington, where laws are made, became the con- 
spicuous leader in disrespect for the law and the con- 
stitution. Cabinet officers, judges, senators, represen- 
tatives in congress and leaders of the official life of 
Washington in every line publicly, notoriously and as 
a matter of course broke the fundamental law of their 
country. Is it any wonder that when these men set 
the example of disrespect for law the criminal classes 
should follow them?” 

Again the charge is serious, but there is too much 
reason to believe that it is just. President Coolidge 
has set himself determinedly against such personal dis- 
regard for law. He has let it be known to his cabinet 
and his department heads that he expects them to set 
an example of obedience to law. He sets the example 
himself. Yet law-breaking among lawmakers and law 
administrators in Washington continues, and not alone 
in Washington, but throughout the country. 

A day of reckoning is coming for those in high places 
who play fast and loose with the law. An administra- 
tion or party which makes a pretense of enforcement 
as a pretext for retreat will pay the penalty of betrayal 
to the people of the United States. We do not accept 
as true the Pinchot charge of a defeatist movement 
involving government officials; but it is a charge which 
must be met and answered to the satisfaction of the 
people—and the only satisfying answer will be one 
which demonstrates beyond all question the complete 
integrity and sincerity of federal enforcement effort 
within the sphere proper to federal operation, and which 
takes the whole business of enforcement out of the 
field of political patronage. 


—KHEditorial in Chicago Evening Post. 


Pithy Paragraphs 
By) 2S) KirtLey 


ALOR marks the man of principle; vacillation, the 
man of policy. 

Honest doubt is 
indifference. 

Honesty is the best policy only when it is a matter 
of principle. 

It is better to brother a heretic than to burn or brand 
him. 

One who does not know how to decide already knows 
how to drift. 

The hand that lifts up always belongs to the one who 
looks up. 

The more strength we lay out in struggle, the more we 
lay up in store. 

We never forget the one who forgets himself for us. 

One’s religion must be a dynamic and not a soporific. 

To mar your work is to mutilate the worker. 

You can work at your play, but never play at your work. 

If we could only learn from our failures, most of fis 
would be highly educated. 

If our souls have their origin in dirt rather than Deity, 
a sty is as attractive as the sky. 

Religion that controls one’s heart and hand can easily 
convince another’s head. 

Common sense is better than uncommon shrewdness. 


more admirable than obstinate 


The Devotional Lite 


The Radiance of Christianity 


[* dealing with primitive Chris- 
tianity, as far as certain knowl- 
edge is concerned, we are confined 
to the New Testament writings. 
There are but few parallels be- 
tween the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and these other writings. But 
that can be accounted for on the 
basis of the entirely different and 
limited purpose that the author 
of Hebrews had. He takes for 
granted all that had been written 
about Jesus, and proceeds to call 
attention to Jesus and his signifi- 
cance from a point of view that no 
other writer had ever assumed. 
He enlarges upon their knowledge 
of Jesus and makes deductions 
that forcefully present the hidden 
beauty and charm as well as the 
inexpressible glory and_ signifi- 
cance of Jesus’ life and death. 
Contemporary Christians were no 
doubt in harmony with the au- 
thor’s doctrinal views, so that 
they were not at all shocked by 
his position, but rather delight- 
fully charmed with each picture 
that clothed Jesus in such 
gorgeous apparel, for orientals are 
fond of glittering splendor, and 
they found themselves thrilled 
with appreciation and gratitude as 
they saw Jesus portrayed to them 
in this new and exalted manner. 


Portraying the Saviour 


He writes as one who has just 
had the rare experience of be- 
holding some marvelous phenom- 
enon that no other mortal has 
been privileged to see. His whole 
personality throbs with eagerness 
and enthusiasm as he pictures to 
his readers the grandeur and the 
glory that he sees in the risen 
Saviour. Writing as if the con- 
ceptions they had in their com- 
mon beliefs were but mere step- 
ping stones to what he has to re- 
veal to them, he urges them to 
follow him while he leads them 
into the mystic wonderland where 
they shall behold beauty and 
reality in perfect settings and 
forms. So, as an inducement to 
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enlist their interest in a greater 
measure, he says: “Let us pass 
on to maturity, not laying again 
the foundation of repentance and 
faith in God and the resurrection 
of the dead and eternal judgment.” 


From Shadow to Reality 


Assuming these doctrinal beliefs 
of primitive Christianity he sug- 
gests to them that using these as 
a foundation they build upon them 
those higher truths that will make 
a fitting superstructure for the 
children of God to dwell in. In 
Hebrews 2:1 he pleads with them 
to give more earnest heed to the 
things they had heard, and in the 
next two verses he stresses the 
fact that they had heard them 
even from ear-witnesses, so that 
they knew them to be authori- 
tative, well-authenticated facts. 
Again and again he writes this in- 
junction, “Consider him.” They 
believed, he assumes, that Jesus 
was the Christ, that his death 
atoned for their sins, that he had 
risen from the dead—in fact, he 
assumes that they are fully evan- 
gelical as far as intellectual con- 
ceptions are concerned. But he 
infers that the half has never yet 
been told about Jesus and that he 
is going to usher them into that 
transcendent experience so that 
they too may behold him with all 
the wealth and magnificence of his 
eternal being. They are to pass 
out of the land of mere appear- 
ance and shadows into the glory- 
land of genuine and_ satisfying 
reality. 


Contrasts 


The book abounds in contrasts 
and comparisons, the heavenly 
versus the earthly, the permanent 
versus the temporal. In Jesus 
everything is better than what had 
ever been before. The revelation 
through him is superior to that 
which came through the prophets 
(1:1-3) and angels (2:2); Jesus is 
superior to Moses (3:5-6) and 
Aaron (5:1-10), and was the 
heavenly counterpart of Melchiz- 


edek (7). He ministers in @ 
heavenly tabernacle rather than an 
earthly (9:1-22); he operates un- 
der a new and better covenant 
(8:6-13); his sacrifice is presented 
in heaven and is effective in trans- 
forming human lives, unlike the 
priests’ sacrifices (9:24). And by 
faith (11) we visualize and realize 
heaven’s boundless benefits, we 
have fellowship with the past’s 
peerless prophets, and we in- 


creasingly grow into full and fruit- — | 


ful fellowship with God. 


His aim in portraying Jesus and 
the eternal realities from _ this 
striking and strange viewpoint is 
to arouse them to a high pitch of 
religious consecration, to rekindle 
and renew flames of zeal in them 
that will break out into larger 
service to Christ and to their fel- 
low men. He says, “You have 
been serving the saints, but con- 
tinue doing so.” (6:10-11). “We 
desire,” he continues, “that each 
of you show the same zeal up to 
the limit of abundance of hope.” 

This master-writer starts with 
their conception of Christianity 
and then, with appropriate re- 
marks to prepare them for the 
charming scenes about to be 
viewed, he slowly and reverently 
draws aside the curtain separating 
them from eternal reality so they 
can see it in its rare, entrancing 
beauty. Using figures of speech 
rich in design and color he 
awakens in his readers an un- 
paralleled appreciation for their 
relationship with God, and 2 
deeper and more fervent loyalty to 
Jesus. " 


Peace that Passeth Understanding 


May we, the present-day read- 
ers, catch the spirit of the writer, 
adapt the same truth to the peo- 
ple of our day, and be moved and 
swayed by this unspeakably 
charming Redeemer to the extent 
that we too will love men and go 
about doing good as he did. In 
so far as we do will his peace flood 
our hearts and his radiance shine 
out through our lives. 
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Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 


Topics for Dec. 13 


NOTE: All references hereafter made 
, these “Meeting Helps” will be to the 
lowing books: “Modern Discipleship 
ad What It Means” by Woods, “Twelve 
ests of Character” by Fosdick, “The Man 
‘obody Knows” by Barton, “Gates and 
_eys to Bible Books” by Robinson, “How 
7e Got Our Bible” by Smyth, “A Short 
listory of the Christian Church” by Mon- 
vief, “Peasant Pioneers” by Miller, “God's 
“dynamite” by Lerrigo. The entire set of 
ooks may be had for $12.45 from the 
\merican Baptist Publication Society. A 
ew others may be added later. 


It will be necessary for you to do some 
‘sible reading in order to get this lesson 
nmpressed. Some help in understanding 
his and in getting the stories “right” 
‘aay be had from references in “Gates 
nd Keys to Bible Books.” On page 79, 
he first and third paragraphs will help. 
ages 86 and 87 will also help you with 
his lesson, as will the rest of the chap- 
er, in fact. Pages 170 and 171 are very 
nteresting. Pages 194 and 195, 198 and 
99 are also helpful. Pages 205 and 206, 
09 and 210 also have a bearing on this 
ubject. You will find here something of 
nterest which it is well to study. 
Perhaps some of your group members 
or friends will help you to make this 
esson impressive. Have several persons 
vach take the story of a prophet and one 
-o whom the prophet was sent. For 
nstance, one person may take the story 
of David and another of Nathan. In 
-neeting, the one telling of David-should 
yring in his early life, his good character, 
iis sin, and the consequent dishearten- 
nent. Then the one telling of Nathan 
nay tell how he had gone to David and 
old him what God wanted him to know. 
| So several of the stories of the 
orophets may be told. In cases where 
the prophet was sent to an entire na- 
don, the person who takes the part of 
the one visited may tell of the deeds of 
the whole nation, how they wandered 
‘way from God, how they misinterpreted 
God, and the results. Then the other 
2€rson may tell of how the prophet went 
‘0 the nation, told them and explained 
to them the wrong, how the people re- 
ceived the messages and with what 
result.’ - 
_ From open discussion see if any of the 
messages which the prophets of old 
brought to the people may be applied to 
lus today, either as a nation or as indi- 
viduals, 


The Evening Devotional 
| By Tuomas R. WILson 


| One of the chief functions of the 
young people’s society is to hold weekly 
devotional meetings at which a certain 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. A. 


“They say” about the results of the 
Cote 
(being interpreted, Christian Life 
Program): 
Membership in W. W. G. doubled 
and a 50 per cent increase in 
B. Y. P. U.; a greater desire to 
know God’s will and to follow 


Christ as the pattern of our lives. 
—W. W. G. and B. Y. P. U., First 
Church, Villa Grove, Ill. 


topic is placed before the members and 
friends. The presentation of this topic 
is one of the principal parts of the B. Y. 
P. U. training school, for it is there that 
the young people learn to stand on their 
feet and testify for Jesus Christ. Since 
it is such a vital part of the work, how 
sad it is to witness many of the feeble 
attempts of some unions. No thought or 
preparation and many of them reading 
what is printed in the quarterly. 

The Columbia federation at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in an effort to improve the 
programs of the local unions, has 
adopted the plan of a visiting committee. 
There are five members on this commit- 


tee and only the federation president 
‘knows who they are, even the committee 


members themselves do not know who 
the others are. Their duty is to visit 
all the unions in the federation, unex- 
pectedly so far as the local unions are 
concerned, judge the meeting and report 
to the president. At the end of six 
months the points granted each union 
will be added to their efficiency cam- 
paign total. As the local unions realize 
that members of the committee are liable 
to be present any night they work hard 
for each program. 


In order for the unions and the com-. 


mittee to have a common standard, the 
following rules have been adopted with 
apportionment of the twenty-five points 
granted: 


F COURSE, this was my first 
convention that I really felt I 
had a voice in. I had looked for- 
ward to it in the highest of good 
spirits, but it far surpassed all I 
had anticipated. The association 
and fellowship with other young 
people of the country and the real- 
ization that we were united to 
conquer for Christ brought inspi- 
ration and energy and a desire to 
go forward into my life more than 
anything else ever could. True, I 
looked forward.-to it, but it was oh, 
so much greater than I counted on. 


—A West Virginia Delegate. 
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1. Starting on time in order to allow full 
and ample time for each part of the 
program. One point. 


2. Stopping on time in order to allow 
ample time to greet all strangers and 
get to the church service for the open- 
ing song. One point. 

3. Oral recitation in order to train people 
to stand on their feet before a crowd 
and speak their mind. Poetry and 
statistics may be read. Five points. 


4. Novelty of presentation of the topic 
in order that previous thought may be 
given to it as to the best method of 
getting it across to the audience. It is 
not necessary to dramatize every topic 
but merely put it in such a way as to 
impress the hearers. Eight points. 


5. Speakers showing a knowledge of the 
subject gained by previous prepara- 
tion. In order to get the best thought 
from each part of the program it must 
be studied over before the meeting 
starts. Extemporaneous talks often 
miss the vital point. Five points. 


6. Clearness of speech with clear enun- 
ciation of words and loud enough to 
be heard by every one in the room. 
A good thought or speech is of no 
value if not heard or understood. 
Four points. 


7. Opportunity given at the end of the 
program for any remarks or testimony 
by those not on the program in order 
that strangers or visitors may have 
an opportunity to make themselves 
known. One point. 

If a union works out each of these 
rules it will soon find its programs at- 
tracting wide-awake young people and 
its work will prosper. Its meetings will 
no longer be “sleepers” but will be in- 
struments for the advancement of the 
kingdom of God. 


The Unspeakable Tragedy 


INS2eDS quite knows how to calcu- 
late the losses that come to the soul 
from failure to worship. Something fine 
drops out of the human spirit which does 
not consciously seek out God. A hal- 
lowed memory, a stirring vision, a 
glimpse of eternity, a flash of truth that 
illumines the entire life, a kindling fire 
which glows and will not be put out, a 
great purpose to live on higher levels, a 
holy passion to be of some use to the 
age and the city in which we live—these 
are fruits of worship and devotion. The 
unspeakable tragedy is, that these things 
which might have been, we never realize. 
These piled up purposes, day after day 
and week after week, which might have 
made us great souls in the end, pass us by 
and leave us pitiful shadows of what we 
might have been—RAYMOND S. CARMAN, 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


The Runaway Pie 


By Marcaret T. APPLEGARTH 


4 Vase cook was inclined to be cross. 
Partly because it was Thanksgiving 
time and with every single one of the 
Smith aunts, uncles and cousins coming 
to dinner tomorrow she said she had her 
hands much too full, and she kept shoo- 
ing poor Tom away from the kitchen. 

“You're under my feet all the time,” 
she complained. 

“Oh, no, I’m not! I'll be just as 
good as gold, honest Injun!” Tom 
promised, and sat on a chair by the 
stove as if he never meant to budge 
from it as long as he lived. 

“Then mind you stay put!” she cried, 
and rolled out the pie crust to line the 
pie tins, and then covered this dough 
with pumpkin. 

Umph! It makes your mouth water 
to think of all the things she made that 
afternoon. The kitchen was one grand 
mixture of spicy delightful smells; and 
Tom sat in his chair as good as gold. 
Then came the trouble about the pie. 

It was the first pie to come out of 
the oven, all nicely browned and sizzling 
ejust the tiniest bit. She put it on the 
window sill while she turned around to 
shut the oven door. Tom saw her do 
it. And she knew that Tom saw her 
do it. Yet when she turned back to get 
that pie it was gone. Absolutely gone. 


“What did you do with my pie, Tom 
Smith?” she cried in high disgust, “a 
fine boy you are, promising to be good 
and then practicing tricks on me like 
that!” 


“Why, I never so much as touched 
that pie,” Tom said in a very injured 
tone, “how could I, when I’ve just been 
sitting here all the time?” 

“Yes,” sneered the tired cook, “just 
sitting there! And are you going to 
make me believe, young man, that that 
pie developed legs, and hopped off the 
window sill and ran away? I’ve baked 
pies all my life, but never a runaway pic 
among them. Come, now, own up— 
where is it?” 

“Honest Injun, I don’t know!” cried 
Tom, so innocently that cook believed 
him, and they both rushed out the 
kitchen door expecting to find it lying 
flat on its face in the garden under the 
window. But never a sign of a pie was 
there! 


“Somebody stole it, that’s what!” 
Tom whispered, “and I’m going to find 
out who it was. Goodbye.” 


So quicker than a flash he rushed to 
the front yard, but there was no one in 
sight but the Rag Man, with his old 
brown sack over his arm, just as usual. 

“Hello,” shouted Tom, “have you seen 
a runaway pie?” 


“A what?” the shabby man asked in 
surprise. 

“A runaway pie? 
pumpkin pie?” 

“No, no!” said the Rag Man; and 
then, without meaning to, he added a 
very painful “Ouch! Quch” And Tom 
saw him shift the old brown sack care- 
fully over to the other arm. So then he 
knew: the pie was in that sack! 

He looked at the Rag Man. And the 
Rag Man looked at him. Cold shivers 
ran up and down Tom’s back; I really 
can’t tell you how the Rag Man him- 
self felt, but this is what he said in a 
very sullen voice: “Here’s your pie, I 
snitched it for my little girl. She ain’t 
never had an American Thanksgiving 
yet, poor kid. I sent to Poland for her 
last year, and she’s trying something 
awful to be a real American. And she 
says one of the most American of al] 
American things is Thanksgiving. She 
learnt about it at school, how the first 
people who ever came to America came 
in boats like she and I came, and so 
on Thanksgiving Day they ate pies and 
thanked God for being here. And I 
promised her that tomorrow we would 
eat pies and thank God, too, like all the 
other Americans. So when I saw your 
pie out on the window sill it seemed 
sort of meant for me—” 

“Oh, but you couldn’t possibly thank 
God properly with a runaway pie inside 
of you,” Tom said solemnly. “I’m al- 
most sure my mother would want you 
to keep it. She’s a very, very American 
person, and only last week I heard her 


A nice new hot 


] FEEL a great hope that 
is holding, 
I sense a strong soul that is 
luring; 
I believe on a word that is 
welcome 
I know by my faith it is true. 


It says there is life for be- 
lieving, 

It promises rest for 
weary, 

It assures an eternity of lov- 
ing 

It companions me all my 
way through. 


the 


My strength is in Him, my 
Saviour, 

My completeness is in Him 
forever, 

My faith is that through 
death he lives, 

My salvation the way that 
He knew. 

—Birney S. Hudson. 


saying at church before a whole roo; 
ful of ladies that these new America: 
like you—coming to our shores eoy 
do exactly as much to make Ameri 
great as the old-time Pilgrim fath. 
did. So you just keep the pie, and { 
morrow why don’t you come to o 
church to give thanks? That’s the wa 
to do it properly.” 


But the Rag Man held the pie oy 
“No, no, I couldn’t eat a pie that car 
from a church family—I ain’t got | 
sort of use for Christians. Not I! He; 
take your old pie . . .” 


“Oh, but it’s too hot for me to carry 
groaned poor Tom, miserably, ‘ ‘unless, 
unless you'll lend me the sack, too. n| 

“Sure take the sack. I’ll stop for 
next week some time.” 

So Tom went marching back to t) 
kitchen with the pie on top of the sac 
to the great astonishment of his moth. 
who stood talking to the cook. Th 
said he was a perfect little hero to ha’ 
found the pie, and brought it back 
triumphantly. But Tom said no, he f 
like a very very horrid person to ha’ 


4 


_ spoiled the very first Thanksgiving th 


the Rag Man had ever started to cel 
brate. 

Then he told his mother the who 
story, and the minute she heard it s| 
put that pie in a basket. She also PD 
in a glass of cranberry jelly, some cele. 
and nuts and lots of vegetables, ai) 
even a little chicken that grandmoth 
had sent from the farm. Tom hurri' 
to his own room and found a picture | 
Priscilla walking to church beside Jol 
Alden, beneath which was printed in b! 
black letters: “They gave thanks | 
church, and ever since then the eur 
has given thanks for them.” 

And he also found a little Americ: 
flag to stick in the handle of the bask 

His mother had noticed on the sai| 
the Rag Man’s address; so after To 
had added his two little treasures, s! 
slipped the bountiful basket inside tl 
sack and took it on the street car ¢ 
rectly to the house where the Rag Mi: 
lived. And it is a fact that the very c. 
wheels seemed to sing a little tune © 
they carried her along their shinit 
tracks: 


“Since he will not come to chadeeh | 

Then the church must come to him; | 
Since he will not came to church | 

Then the church must come to him’— 


over and over and over, until it x 
seemed as if every one in the car mig) 
soon get to know what she had know 
all along—that it isn’t in any way fa 
for only one half of America to ha\ 
Thanksgiving, with understanding at 
thankful hearts! And if a pie was 8 
ing to be of any use, how glad she w‘ 
of it! How glad! 


Joember 28, 1925 
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Foneer Work in Lithuania 
By Rev. T. GERIKAS 


} order to be able rightly to under- 
ai the position of our Baptist work 
; ithuania, it is necessary to survey 
nereligious situation of the Lithuanian 
evle in general. The largest part of 
4copulation is Roman Catholic; com- 
aly the view is held that a good 
jjiuanian must also be a Roman 
‘aiolic. The Roman Catholic church 
aiknown how to educate the people 
9 1e certain belief that the Lithuanian 
ain has always been Roman Catholic. 
¥ hold to the faith of our ancestors,” 
; hat our compatriots say with pride. 
jry the educated people know that 
ung the time of the Reformation the 
mHle nation was Protestant. To the 
acement of the Reformation the 
jjuanian people owes all its culture. 
tas the Calvinists and the Lutherans 
mh gave to the people the first books, 
pied the first schools, and provided 
. e. 
o1 general education. The Jesuits, 
oever, knew how to take advantage 
fhe strife between the churches of 
heReformation and by shréwd methods 
ty back the masses into the Catholic 
hich, When later the Russian law 
orade all printing and robbed the peo- 
lef all literature for forty years, they 
oyht comfort in the church which 
ice could save and work miracles. 


\r one thinking otherwise was re- 


‘a.ed with mistrust. One can easily 


eetherefore that the: German and Let- | 


is Baptist churches in Lithuania, 


vich can look back upon several years’ 


f ctivity, have been able to do very 
itt for the Lithuanian population. 
‘hy were regarded as aliens opposed to 
tcaian Catholicism. 

. 1922 I began work among the na- 
ioal Lithuanians under difficult cir- 


ustances. I am not able to report 
tig revivals and many _ baptisms. 
‘Ire are only a few who joined us 


vile-heartedly and were baptized. One 
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Among Ourselves 


will observe that the results are much 
greater if one regards the work in gen- 
eral rather than the number of baptisms. 
During this time members living’ scat- 
tered about in the country, surrounded 
by many difficulties, could be cared for 


and could receive some instruction. They 
have opened their homes for meetings 
where we have been able to preach the 
gospel. Here and there in the country, 
circles have been formed which meet for 
Bible study. A considerable number of 
Bibles, New Testaments and various 
Christian books have been distributed. 
We have published a small periodical 
for evangelization Tiesos Draugas (The 
Friend of the Truth), which is circulated 
everywhere. This leaflet has already 
brought many to Christ. We also re- 
joice in the fact that customs duties 
which were charged on the Holy 
Scriptures have been removed, so that 
once more the Bible can be imported 


‘free. Our government does not obstruct 


our work. The attitude of the press is 
benevolent towards us, and articles and 
reports of our work are readily accepted. 
Several cultured, free-thinking men have 
said concerning our community, “If 
there is real Christianity then you Bap- 
tists have it.” Only the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy has enmity toward us and 
tries to damage us in various ways. 

In order to carry on a united work 
of the Baptists in Lithuania we have 
formed an association (Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft). All Baptist churches in Lithuania 
belong to this. It is, however, not a 
close union, because the Lettish and 
the German churches are affiliated with 
the Latvian Baptist union and the Ger- 
man Baptist union respectively. Our 
association carries on its work among 
all nationalities in Lithuania. 

In spite of many difficulties, we are 
hopeful of success. New hearts and new 
homes are opened to the gospel, and we 
are receiving many letters from seekers 
after truth. “Please visit us more often,” 
say the people living in outlying places 
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where we have preached. They have 
many questions to ask and they are 
diligently searching in the “great Book,” 
that is, in the Bible, which has been till 
now little known. 

In Memelland where the population 
is Protestant there is hope that the work 
-will grow. But there is also a shortage 
of the necessary workers. Those among 
the brethren who are specially gifted, 
while following another profession, at 
the same time minister to the churches. 

Our courage often fails before our 
manifold tasks. We ask therefore for 
the intercession of our brethren. Inter- 
cession we need above all. May the 
Lord bless our pioneer work, and may 
he grant that this new field will be pre- 
pared so that it can yield much fruit. 


Sixteen States Show a Gain 


i a month by month comparison, 

Northern Baptist missionary receipts 
for the first five months of the current 
year show an ascending curve. The 
accompanying chart tells the story. 
Starting with a record for May that fell 
about 25 per cent below the total for 
the corresponding month last year, each 
successive month shows a substantial 
gain. September seceipts were almost 
20 per cent above those of September, 
This is highly encouraging, but 
it does not prove that we have won yet. 
We must continue to surpass the records 
of last year if our total budget of 
$5,360,000 is to be made secure. More- 
over, until that amount is assured the 
jeopardy into which our missions fell 
last year will not be removed. There 
is as much need as ever for states, 
churches, and individuals to stress the 
importance of paying regularly each 
month one-twelfth of- quotas and 
pledges. 


There were, at the end of September, 
sixteen states in the honor roll of those 
whose missionary contributions for the 
first five months of the current fiscal 
year exceeded their payments for the 


corresponding months a year ago. The 
list follows: 

Percent- 

1924-25 1925-26 age 


Montana .<a.<-. $ 1,558 $ 2,934 253.4 
Dita). o.cs eo. s 849 1,363 160.5 
Wiash-eiastiacs 0) 64,704 6,787 143.4 
Tdahogen ase ware 4,498 5,846 130. 
ATI Z Ole ee 4,642 5,915 127.4 
Nevadares.. 22k: 706 885 125.3 
KanSaSmer prestacsr 25,027 28,489 113.8 
Vermont 7.30.7; 10,046 10,742 106.9 
Wisconsin ...... 16;134 37,057. - 105.7 
California, South 81,964 84,940 103.6 
New Jersey . 81,850 -84,420 103.1 
Connecticut 32,031 32,789 102.4 
New York, State 144,442 147,461 102.1 
Pennsylvania ... 126,417 127,772. 101.1 
New Hampshire. 12,883 13,012 101. 
Coloradote-F..% 16,945 17,002 100.3 
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A Pre-Mortem Bouquet 
By Homer F. SMITH 

The subject of our sketch is chairman 
of the board of deacons of the First 
church, Parker, S. D. He was born 
May 20, 1853, in New Jersey. He began 
his apprenticeship as a printer in 1869 
at a salary of $2 a week. At the end of 
two months his employer went into 
bankruptcy and he lost his first $16 of 
hard earned money. Then he secured 


a job with the Publication Society, 
Philadelphia. Here he worked four 
years, setting type for both The Young 


Reaper and The National Baptist. Dur- 
ing this time he saved enough money 
to enable him to spend two more years 
in school. Then Horace Greeley’s advice, 
“Young man, go West,’ made an irre- 
sistible appeal to him. 

In August of 1876 he came to the 
Dakota territory. The next year he be- 
gan publishing a weekly newspaper. 
Below are some appreciations by his 
contemporaries. 

“It -was forty-seven years ago last 
week, since Brother Charley Hackett 
began giving Turner county a news- 
paper, and he is still at the game, and 
considered one of the best newspaper 
men in the state. No one will ever be 
able to figure out in dollars and cents, 
what such a man as Charley Hackett, 
always boosting for his town and county 
and state, always fighting for everything 
that is good and decent and uplifting, 
has done for his state and community.” 

“Heres to) Dad Haekett of Parker, 
father of them all. He dragged a print- 
ing outfit into the ‘state forty-seven 
years ago with an ox team and started 
a paper * * * God bless him. He is still 
there. Looks good for many years to 
come.” 

“Perhaps one of the most interesting 
experiments which Mr. Hackett has un- 
dertaken during his years with The New 
Era is that of printing the Bible. As 
far as is known, his is the only news- 
paper in the world which has printed 
regularly each week, one chapter from 
the Holy Book. He long ago completed 
printing the Old Testament and in this 
week’s issue of the paper appears in its 


usual place the scriptural passages— 
“The Holy Bible. St. Paul to the Ro- 
mans. Chapter Seven.” We hope Mr. 


Hackett will live to see his task com- 
pleted.” 

Charles S. Hackett is a deeply spiritual 
man, a Sunday-school teacher, a deacon. 
He is seldom missed from either the 
worship hour or the mid-week prayer 
meeting. If the Lord permits him to 
live only two and a half more years, he 
will have completed the printing of the 
entire Bible chapter by chapter in his 
weekly newspaper—a feat that perhaps 


never has been equaled by another 
editor in either secular or religious 
press. He has never omitted a chapter 


—not even the genealogies. 

Mr. Hackett has not been alone dur- 
ing these years, 
highly talented woman, has been a great 
force for righteousness in this com- 
munity and South Dakota. She was for 
several years a worker with the State 
Sunday-school association and has been 


for his companion, a» 


the efficient superintendent of the local 
Baptist Sunday school for twenty years. 
Both are highly esteemed by all who 
know them. The writer believes in 
using bouquets as well as wreaths, for 
“Closed eyes can’t see the white roses, 

Cold hands can’t hold them, you know, 
Breath that is still cannot gather 

The odors that sweet from them blow. 
Death, with a peace beyond the dream- 

ing, 

Its children of earth doth endow; 
Life is the time we can help them, 

So give them the flowers now!” 


Experiences Eastward 


By Leonarp W. RILEy 
Weather 

When I left McMinnville, Ore., Oct. 
25, my dahlias, geraniums and roses 
were blooming beautifully, as yet un- 
touched by frost. When I awoke on 
the morning of the twenty-sixth in 
Western Montana, the ground was 
covered with snow and the air still full 
of it. In North Dakota there were 
evidences still remaining of a snowfall 
and it was quite cold. In Chicago the 
next day, still more snow and snow- 


ing. In Marietta, Ohio, the next 
day—snow and still snowing! And 
this condition maintained on to New 


York with a little less of whiteness 
as we approached the great metropolis. 
All along the way I was told that this 


CHARLES HACKETT 
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4 
kind of weather was “very unusual” for 
October. Indeed, Oregon and Calj- 
fornia are not the only sections of our 
country afflicted with “unusual” weather, 
“Old-timers” live everywhere with 
their remarkable memories. 

Snow at this season created Pictures 
which are rarely seen. White added tc 
the green, yellow and red of the 
autumn leaves, produced intermingling, 
shades which-were marvelously attrac. 
tive. When it comes to mixing colors 
and painting pictures nature excels; sh 
still produces the great masterpieces 0. 
art. . 

Warmer weather prevailed en rout 
westward from New York and a heavy) 
fall of rain encountered in Chicago or 
Nov. 4 seriously interfered with my 
plans, and apparently with those 0 
multitudes of others. Chicago is terribl 
when wet! On the morning of th 
sixth I found considerable snow a) 
Fargo, N. D., but none farther west say 
a trace here and there in Montana, 


Companions 


A transcontinental trip never prove 
monotonous when one has good com) 
panions. The day’s ride across Mon 
tana when eastward bound was short 
ened by the fellowship of Rev. E. R 
Curry, executive secretary of the Mon 
tana State.Convention. Brother Curr) 
and I have served together on the Bap 


ee 
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¢t board of education since it was first 
qanized. He is also a trustee of Lin- 
fid college. Having once been a con- 
yntion secretary in a state of almost 
1,000 square miles, I know, how to ap- 
geciate the services Doctor Curry is 
sndering in a state of much larger 
cmensions, with no better railroad 
f-ilities. When we met on the Great 
brthern train he had just left one as- 
eciation meeting and was starting for 
gother about two days’ travel distant 
and it was cold and snowing! I hope 
t2 brethren of that association gave 
jn a warm welcome when he arrived 
ed assurance of a hearty cooperation 
i his difficult work on this immense 
ed needy field. I am of the opinion 
fat they did, for Montana now stands 
; near the head of our conventions in 
ircentage of offerings to our mission- 
iy organizations. This Dr. W. H. 
bwler revealed to me as shown by the 
cart on the wall of his office at Baptist 
jadquarters in New York City. This 
(art showed a healthy state of giving 
(roughout our Northern Baptist Con- 
\ntion as compared with the previous 
jar. Controversy is again giving place 

cooperation under the Christ-like 
hdership of Doctor Bowler. 

Books 

Monotony en route never troubles me 
‘hen I have a good book and my eyes 
ie in shape to read. Especially is this 
ue when the book scintillates as does 
‘e autobiography of Mark Twain. 
“hile lying in bed he dictated it to Al- 
srt Bigelow Paine with the under- 
nding that it was not to be published 
atil after his death. He wanted to be 
srfectly frank and did not care to be 
othered with any “come-backs.” So 
> says therein just what he thought at 
e particular time when he was dictat- 
g. It is altogether unlike any other 
itobiography and well worth reading. 
ere is a sample: “When I was 
sunger I could remember anything, 
hether it had happened or not, but 
y faculties are decaying now, and soon 
shall be so I cannot remember any but 
le things that never happened. It is 
id to go to pieces like this, but we all 
ie to do it.” : His description of his 
oyhood days on his uncle’s farm in 
‘issouri- is worth the. price of the 
olumes. : 
While in New York City on Sunday, 
‘ov. 1, I heard Dr. William E.. Barton, 
Safed “The Sage,” at the Broadway 


‘bernacle, whose minister is Dr. 
harles E. Jefferson. Doctor’ Barton 
yoke of the impressions concerning 


awaii, Japan, China, India and Egypt 
‘ceived during his recent trip around 
te world. I chose to hear him out of 
host of well-known preachers speak- 
‘g in New York that day because en 
ute westward I planned to read his 
ew “Life of Abraham Lincoln.” Un- 
oubtedly this is the most complete 
ork on Lincoln. Doctor Barton’s early 
fe was spent in that region where 
incoln’s life began, and he has since 
illowed his footsteps to the very grave. 
‘e has taken the trouble to investigate 


i 


thoroughly every one of the problems 
connected with Lincoln’s life and family 
and has set it all down in his usual 
fascinating style. I had good com- 
panions on this trip and profited im- 
mensely by their fellowship. 

Dinners 

New York City is a long way from 
Linfield college—more than 3000 miles 
—nevertheless seventeen of us sat down 
at a dinner arranged by Dr. W. H. 
Bowler and his brother, H. Reginald 
Bowler. Eleven of the number were 
graduates and former students of Lin- 
field. Dr. W. H. Bowler, executive sec- 
retary of the Northern Convention, re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree from Linfield 
in 1924. His brother, Reginald, class of 
1909, and a Rhodes’ scholar, is secretary 
of literature of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. The third man at 276 
Fifth avenue holding a Linfield degree 
is Rev. Robert V. Russell, class of 1917, 
associate director of religious education 
for the Affiliated Baptist City societies 
of New York City. Ralph S. McKee, 
1912, is assistant to the general secre- 
tary, (John R. Mott) of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. of the U.S. A. 
Miss Ida Hines, 1918, is assistant sec- 
retary of the trustees of Canton Chris- 
tian college. Monte C. Smithson, 1917, 
CDS eeviale) miss practicingwlaw pate49 
Wall street. Rev. Raymond B. Culver, 
1914, (Ph.D., Yale) and his wife came 
down from New Haven, Conn., for this 
dinner. He is now student secretary of 
the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
for the New England region. He pays 
regular visits to thirty colleges and 
universities and eight theological sem- 
inaries. Irl S. McSherry, 1920, is now 
a student of* journalism at Columbia 
university. Professor Eric V. Sandin is 
also studying at the university and. re- 
turns to Linfield next semester with his 
master’s degree. Several wives present 
with their husbands attested the value 
of the right kind of coéducation. The 
Christian character of these young 
people and the service they are render- 
ing brought to me no regrets for the 
investment Linfield college has made in 
them. 

Came another dinner at Rochester, 
N. Y., on the following evening with 
some more recent graduates of Linfield. 
There were nine of us on this occasion, 
six holding degrees from Linfield. 
These are students in the theological 
seminary who'are all busy not only with 
their studies but with outside work in 
connection with our various. churches. 
They are making good there and will 
be heard from later on in our denomina- 
tional circles. 

Besides these graduates at Rochester, 
Linfield has other representatives this 
year at Berkley Baptist Divinity school, 
Chicago Divinity school, Northern Bap- 
tist and Newton Theological institute. 


Letter from India 
By W. L. FERGUSON 
There are not many countries in the 
world where attention to the weather 
is fraught with so great anxiety as in 
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India. Here we are with a population 
of more than 320,000,000 mouths to feed, 
while we never can be sure that we are 
going to have harvests sufficient to 
provide for them, or whether we shall 
have famine. This is the time of year 
for the East Coast people to be scan- 
ning the clouds for signs of the mon- 
soon rains. For the past two years the 
northeast monsoon has been a partial 
failure so far as the city of Madras and 
the near-by regions are concerned; and 
it is only because the districts farther 
back received their normal rainfall that 
this presidency town of over 500,000 
souls has had an adequate water supply. 
Food can be transported by rail in these 
days of improved communications, and, 
except for higher prices, a food famine 
is not so much a menace as it was some 
years ago. However, India needs the 
utmost that her soil can produce, even 
in the best of seasons, for a large pro- 
portion of her population constantly is 
on the verge of hunger and famine. 
Rains from Heaven 

The past few years have been un- 
usually good in that rains have come 
seasonably and few districts in the whole 
of India ‘have been utterly unvisited. 
A week or so ago, when the viceroy was 
accorded a big farewell reception at 
Simla, the summer capital, those who 
did the speechmaking congratulated his 
excellency upon the prosperity and suc- 
cess of his administration. His excel- 
lency, in replying to the many fine 
things that were said, observed that he 
himself may have been responsible for 
some things accomplished during his 
tenure, but the prosperity of the country 
is due to Providence, which for a suc- 
cession of years has given India good 
rains, thus insuring fruitful seasons. A 
fine word, and well spoken! And the 
blessings are continuing, for as I write, 
the rain is falling in great abundance; 
but whether it is the real monsoon or 
only a local disturbance we are yet un- 
able to say. Officially the rains are due 
to break on Oct. 15. -We are a week 
past that time; but, save for the wet- 
ness of the rains and their abundance, 
all other signs of the real monsoon 
seem to be absent. The wind currents 
are not strong or from the right quar- 
ter. But monsoon or no monsoon we 
are getting the water, and nature is 
putting on her new dress of gorgeous 
green, while we rejoice with her. One’s 
thought turns inevitably to a word 
spoken by the apostle Paul at Lystra in 
proof that there is a living God—‘He 
left not himself without witness, in that 
he did good, and gave you from heaven 
rains and fruitful seasons, filling your 
hearts with food and gladness.” 


Appeals 
India is becoming the land of many 
appeals. This is inevitable, owing to 


the reforming spirit which is abroad. 
We will soon be abreast of America, 
where the pastors tell us that the 
“causes” asking for money are so many 
that fifty-two Sundays in a year are all 
too few to give each appeal a special 
collection. We are becoming organized 
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for all sorts of good things, but funds 
never keep pace with the organizations 
and their needs. The great stand-by or- 
ganizations are the Bible society, the 
Christian Literature society, the W. C. 
T. U., the Temperance league, the 
nursing associations, and such like, who 
have had the field for lo! these many 
years. Due to all sorts of movements 
for economic, social and sanitary bet- 
terment, new organizations galore are 
appearing and appealing. Within a few 
days from this writing it is proposed to 
hold a great “untouchability” meeting 
here in Madras, in the interests of bet- 
tering the status of the outcasts. There 
iS a growing society of women, mostly 
Hindus, who have established a rescue 
home for reclaiming and _ educating 
women and girls belonging to the danc- 
ing-girl class. There is a society for 
dealing with juvenile delinquents, which 
is getting new legislation introducea: 
and a social purity movement with a 
vigilance committee has been launched. 
A prisoners’ aid association has been 
functioning for a number of years. 
Work for lepers has received a fresh 
impetus within the last year or two; and 
just now attention is being directed to 
measures for the eradication of the red 
plague, which is all too prevalent here 
as throughout the rest of the world. 
One often wonders just how much 
of the present emancipation .of this 
old land is due to Christian mis- 
sions and their influence. While it is 
not possible to determine the exact pro- 
portions, certain it is that the amount is 
very large—more than any other single 
factor working towards the transforma- 
tion of the country. One is the more 
impressed as he observes how the Chris- 
tian community is coming to the front 
in public life. The voice of their leaders 
is being heard in legislative councils and 
assemblies as well as in less conspicuous 
places. Tertullian, ex-lawyer, preacher, 
author, observer and apologist, about 
the beginning of the third century of 
the Christian era gave utterance to his 
famous saying about the spread of 
Christianity among all classes of people 
in his day. Its all-pervasiveness was a 
marvel, and subsequent historians of the 
church have quoted his words in con- 
firmation of the divine power inherent 
in the gospel. So be it! And here in 
this ancient land of the Vedas and 
Shastras, where for centuries and 
millenniums other religions have held 
the field, Christians adapting the words 
of Tertullian can say: ‘We are but of 
yesterday; and yet we have invaded 
every place belonging to you—cities, 
towns and villages; legislatures, as- 
semblies and public offices; universities, 
schools and forums. We have doctors, 
lawyers, judges, teachers, and adminis- 
trators among men; and chief women 
not a few among India’s leaders, be- 
sides millions of the common people 
belonging to our number. 
possess your temples and mosques, with 
their ancient practices and hoary tradi- 
tions; but we have our churches, schools 
and modern institutions to provide us 
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with moral leadership, and above all we 
have a living Christ to offer unto all 
men.” When one considers that the 
modern missionary enterprise in India 
as a whole averages scarcely a hundred 
years, the fruitage of the faith is simply 
marvelous. 


Henrik Gundersen 
An Appreciation 
By GeorceE W. Tart 


Henrik Gundersen, the son of Ole and 
Mette Bernthine Olsen Gundersen, was 
born in Tromso, Norway, Jan. 21, 1857. 
He was graduated from the academy oi 
his native place in 1872. Having been 
converted and feeling the call to preach, 
he took a course at the Bethel Theo- 
logical seminary, Stockholm, Sweden, 
and was graduated in 1884. He pursued 
further studies at Christiana university, 
receiving in 1888 the degree equivalent to 
our master of philosophy. Later on he 
received the degree of bachelor of di- 
vinity from the Baptist Union Theolog- 
ical seminary and still later the degree 
of doctor of theology from the Northern 
Baptist Theological seminary, both in 
America. During the latter part of his 
life in Norway, he was pastor at Trondh- 
jen. He came to the United States in 
1888, having previously been married 10 
Hansine M. Hansen, who with His six. 
children—Hans, Henry, Olaf, Albert, 
Bernhard and Florence—all of this city, 
survives him. When he came to the 
United States he became professor of 
Greek and New Testament interpreta- 
tion in the Danish-Norwegian depart- 
ment of the Baptist Union Theological 
seminary located at Morgan Bark, Chi- 
cago. When the seminary became the 
divinity school of the University of Chi- 
cago, he began his work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the same department. 
In 1895 he became dean and professor 
of systematic theology, continuing until 
1913. The Danish seminary being re- 
moved to Des Moines, he was dean of 
the Norwegian Baptist divinity house 
from 1913 to 1921. The name was then 
changed to the Norwegian Baptist Theo- 
logical seminary and it became affiliated 
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with the Northern Baptist Theological 
seminary, since which time he has been 
dean of that department and professor 
of New Testament Greek interpretation 
He died Nov. 4, 1925. 

Doctor Gundersen was a tireless | 
worker and until a break-down in June, 
1924, he accomplished an almost incred- 
ible amount of work. As a teacher, he 
had rare pedagogic gifts and the ability 
to draw out as well as to interpret and. 
inspire. As an advisor of his students, 
he manifested exceptional ability and 
they could not help giving him their 
deepest affection and love. As a writer, 
editor, and scholar he stood in the fore- | 
most rank of all our Scandinavian | 
brotherhood. As a preacher he was 
clear-cut, positively evangelical, a vigor- 
ous thinker, and at times surpassingly 
eloquent. As a man of God, he im-. 
pressed every one who came in contact 
with him through his deep faith and his | 
abiding and constant love for his Master. 
As a co-worker he was loyal, appreci- 
ative, genuine, sincere, modest and al-| 
ways courteous, and commanded the un- | 
bounded respect of his fellow faculty | 
members. | 

It will be no reflection upon others to. 
say that no one among the Norwegian | 
Baptists of the world held quite the posi- 
tion of Doctor Gundersen. He was. 
their loved, admired and capable leader, | 
and the same qualities which made him 
such a force among them were beginning | 
to manifest themselves in the larger 
body of students among whom he spent | 
his last years of service. Although we 
shall see his face no more, his far-reach- | 
ing influence will be felt for years to 
come, and the work will go on. In the 
family and home his place can never be | 
filled. He was a devoted husband, | 
father and friend; one of those rare. 
Christian souls who have made the world | 
better because they have tarried here for | 
a while. | 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the. 
Lord from henceforth; Yea, saith the | 
Spirit, that they may rest from their. 
labors; and their works do follow them.” 


Thirty Years of Work with 
the Italians of Buffalo 


By ANTONIO MANGANO 

Sunday, Oct. 25, the Italian Baptist | 
church of Buffalo laid the corner-stone 
of its new church building. Just what 
that means to that little loyal band of | 
Italian Christians no one can know save — 
those who are familiar with the history 
of the church for the past thirty years. | 
The beginnings of the work are traced 
to the mountains of~the Abbruzzi in 
Italy where, after the fall of the tem- | 
poral power of the popes in 1870, some 
colporters were able to distribute Bibles — 
among the people of that picturesque 
region. Several people were converted © 
and a little Christian community was 
formed. In due season some of that 
group emigrated to America becatse | 
they were unable to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their con-— 
sciences, and in accordance with the 
teaching of the word of God. They 
may well be called the pilgrims from the 
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\bbruzzi. On landing on the American 
hores they made their way to the city 
f Buffalo. They settled in the out- 
kirts of the city and sought to per- 
etuate their new faith in the new world. 
yf course there were English-speaking 
hurches, but these people knew no 
inglish, so they were compelled to meet 
nd study the Bible by themselves. 
In due season God in his wisdom 
‘aised up a preacher for them. In 1894 
irul Bellandi, the son of a gifted Bap- 
ist minister in Italy, came to this coun- 
ry to take a theological ccurse at the 
Tolgate Theological seminary. It was 
ay pleasure to meet him there though 
could not speak to him for I had for- 
‘otten all my Italian. During his year’s 
tay at Colgate this young prospective 
ainister was invited to visit the city of 
Suffalo and through the cooperation of 
he Baptist Union and of the Home Mis- 
jon society through Dr. E. E. Chivers, 
‘ow deceased, arrangements were made 
o hold regular services. God blessed 
he work and in the course of a few 
nonths several candidates were ready 
or baptism. The story is told that 
hirty converts marched down to the 
?rospect Avenue church which was 
‘rowded to the doors with Italians and 
\mericans. Here was something new. 
‘talians, though reared in the church of 
Yome, could be led to accept Christ as 
heir personal Saviour and unite with a 
?rotestant church. Our good Baptist 
yeople of the city of Buffalo were en- 
hused. 
But now these new converts must 
iave a church. One good brother, Mr. 
araves, who has always been ready to 
lave a part in all good things, offered 
\ lot in the vicinity of the homes of 
hese people. It was a sparsely settled 
ipot, outside of the city proper. But 
the Baptist union thought it wise to 
nake an appropriation of $2000 to erect 
1 chapel in which the newly formed 
tongregation could meet. In 1896 a 
church was organized. 
_ During these thirty years the church 
1as had six pastors and there have been 
imes when the members of the church 
had to look after the services them- 
selves. Devotion and loyalty to the 


work of the church have always char- 
acterized the members of the Buffalo 
church, 

In 1911 the church added a wing to 
the building which was to serve as a 
reading room for the young people and 
as a prayer-meeting room. Later the 
need for more room was felt and the 
church then raised the old chapel and 
built a fine basement which has served 
for social and educational purposes. 
The coming of Rev. Frank Cali has 
been followed by the pledging on the 
part of the little congregation, to be 
paid in within five years, the splendid 
sum of $27,000. The project which has 
been undertaken is going to cost over 
$40,000. The Buffalo Baptist union, of 
which Dr. E. H. Dutton is executive 
secretary, and other friends of the work, 
are going to stand by the heroic little 
flock and help them to realize their 
vision. 

When the building is completed, the 
church will be equipped to mieet the 
needs of the young life of the com- 
munity, not merely of the Italian na- 
tionality, but of the people of the com- 
munity. Already there are united in 
the fellowship of the Italian church 
some American families and some peo- 
ple of other nationalities. Only one 
meeting is held in the Italian language— 
the morning service. All the other serv- 
ices of the church are conducted in 
the English language. 

The program of the corner-stone lay- 
ing was presided over by the pastor, 
Rey. Frank Cali. Mr. Cali after taking 
one year at the Italian department of 
Colgate Theological seminary attended 
Oberlin academy ‘and later took the 
regular course at Brown university and 
Newton seminary. During the time Mr. 
Cali was pursuing his studies at Brown 
and at Newton he had charge of one 
of the flourishing mission fields of 
Providence, R. I. Mr. and Mrs. Cali are 
a consecrated couple and fully devoted 
to the cause of the Master. 

One of the original members of the 
church, Mr. Leonard Gentile, read the 
interesting history of the church. 
Greetings were brought from the Buf- 
falo Council of Churches and the Buf- 
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falo Baptist union. The prayer at the 
laying of the corner-stone was offered 
by Rev. J. Scott Ebersole, while the 
address of the occasion was given by 
Antonio Mangano, director of the 
Italian department of Colgate Theolog- 
ical seminary. At the evening service, 
which was well attended, an illustrated 
lecture on Italy and Palestine was given 
by Mr. Mangano. 


Burma 
By J. HERBERT COPE 


The other day Tue Baptist brought the 
complete report of Doctor Anderson’s 
address at Seattle. I confess things are 
worse than I had any idea. For instance 
take the $4000 dollars allowed for a mis- 
sion like Burma in one year. With the 
increased cost in materials that will not 
build half a mission bungalow. It seems 
to me a question whether the board is 
entirely right trying to carry the work 
on the small income. And another seri- 
ous thing is that we will skimp and 
scrape to square the debt. Many things 
will be allowed to slide. And then when 
the society is free of debt there will be 
a flood of requests for money to do these 
things and a new strain will be thrown 
on the finances. But the missionaries 
are going to ask the churches to save 
our having to close the work. At the 
Burma conference last year it was de- 
cided that no mission should be closed 
or any part of a field given to another 
mission. And when one missionary 
offered to turn his work over to another 
society the offer was positively refused. 
Another disturbing thing is that the con- 
vention which formerly carried on work 
in all parts of the province under the 
various missionaries finds itself with a 
burdensome debt. This year the second 
annual payment on this work could not 
be made and in spite of desperate ap- 
peals only 500 more rupees were given 
than the year before. 

And the man power question is more 
serious than ever. Of course it has 
never been anything else. But with a 
mere pittance set aside for new mission- 
aries how can the present staff be kept 
up? In a little over a month two men 
from Burma have been sent home on ac- 
count of illness. To keep up the pres- 
ent number of missionaries in Burma 
ten new appointees are needed every 
year, counting wives. This number is 
not coming. Of course there is the hope 
of the national Christians taking more 
of the work. But it is hopeless to ex- 
pect them to absorb the responsibility 
as fast as we are asking them to. Fur- 
loughs fall due and men reach the re- 
tiring age whether money is raised at 
home or not. I confess the situation 
looks exceedingly bad. 

It is wonderful the way the school 
work grows in spite of handicaps. The 
aid from government and other income 
is making it possible to open new 
schools and raise the standard of others. 
Non-Christian Buddhists are _ giving 
money that they may send their chil- 
dren to schools superintended by mis- 
sionaries. In one small town here with 

less than 20,000 population we are able 
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to carry two high schools while there fested itself, troops were ordered to 


are two others in the place. The calls 
and opportunities are increasing and we 
must be ready to meet them. And there 
is another disturbing thing. No mission- 
ary wants to be a school manager. But 
to save our schools they must be staffed 
and superintended. The pressure on 
the missionary to neglect the evangelis- 
tic work in order to save his schools is 
severe. The next ten years or more 
are going to be times of stress and 
strain and we must ask the churches 
at home to put more weight back of 
the load. 


West China Letter 
By Joz TAYLOR 


Today is the fourteenth anniversary 
of the founding of the Chinese republic 
and all work in the schools in Chengtu 
is suspended. Not only so, but the stu- 
dents asked for a holiday yesterday and 
obtained it. They don’t like the idea of 
having just half holiday today (Satur- 
day) so wanted one full day in addition. 
This is characteristic of the student in 
China. It would appear that he regards 
the university as a place where he can 
have lots of holidays and study in be- 
tween times. The fall term is rather 
crowded with these days of rest. Last 
week we had a holiday to celebrate the 
mid-autumn festival; this week comes 
the celebration of the birth of the re- 
public, and next week we have the birth- 
day of Confucius. Whether we shall 
stop work on Armistice day is yet to 
be seen. Whatever the state of the 
students’ feeling as to foreigners, they 
are quite ready to celebrate international 
events by having a holiday from their 
classes. This may be a reminiscence of 
the old idea of the student as a priv- 
ileged class. He has been honored from 
time immemorial when he held the first 
place in the land. The terms used to 
translate “all sorts and conditions of 
men” in the English prayer book are 
“Si Lung, Gung Shiang,” which being 
translated reads: “Scholar, farmer, 
artizan, merchant.” These four divi- 
sions include the essential occupations 
in China, and the scholar heads the list. 
When thinking of some of the events 
which have happened in this country 
during the recent months, it would be 
well to remember this fourfold division 
of Chinese society. Not a little of the 
resentment on the part of this people 
over the distressing event in Shanghai 
on May 30, is engendered by the fact 
that students were shot. 

Chinese a “Canny” Folk 

On a day like this, one’s memory goes 
back to the struggle against the 
Manchus in 1911. It certainly was due. 
The reigning house had outlived its use- 
fulness and was due to depart. Sun Yat 
Sen and his party had been agitating 
against the throne for years and would 
have gone on for more years; but some- 
body fired a gun and then things hap- 
pened. Up here in Szechuan, the spark 
that ignited the powder magazine was 
discontent over the misuse of railroad 
funds. When open opposition mani- 
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leave Wuchang in Hupeh to overawe 
the Szechuanese—this gave the oppor- 
tunity to the Republicans at Hankow 
and by the end of the year, the dynasty 
was overthrown and the republic was a 
fact. Since then, China has _ steadily 
gone from bad to worse, so far as na- 
tional politics are concerned. Now, the 
bolshevists are in control in Canton and 
their emissaries are spreading through 
the land, preaching their particular 
blend of doctrine, using funds from 
Russia to stir up the populace against 
foreigners and at the same time getting 
a strangle hold on Mongolia. The 
latest news from Peking leads one to 
believe that the Chinese are waking up 
to this situation and are taking steps 
to counteract the plots of the Russians. 
One would naturally expect such to 
happen; for the ordinary Chinese is not, 
either fram nature or tradition, very 
good material to produce a full-blown 
bolshevik. He has too much sense of 
ownership on the part of the individual 
to lend himself to a system of national- 
izations of property and persons. But, 
unfortunately, the great mass of the 
people are very ignorant and so are an 
easy prey to any walking delegate. This, 
to some:extent, explains the advantage 
which Russian bolsheviks have gotten 
When this country really un- 
derstands the significance of the teach- 
ings of the soviet, she will swing away 
from all such radical measures as her 
neighbor on the north would have her 
adopt. The inborn sense of property 
rights on the part of the individual will 
save her from the experience through 
which Russia is passing. “Capitalism” 
on the part of the foreigner may make 
a slogan for the hotheads just now; but 
capitalism on the part of' Chinese is an- 
other matter, and will long be the ac- 
cepted economic doctrine of these canny 
folk. 

We are still at our job. Not because 
there is no opposition to us and our 
campaign. That is with us all the time. 
When the day of opening of the West 
China Union university was drawing 
near in September, placards were posted 
on the roads leading to the institution 
which informed any and all students 
that any one attending the university 
this year was devoid of mariliness. This 
was a hard hit at our students and we 
should not have been surprised if they 
had stayed away. Indeed, some of them 
did; but others to the number of 200-and 
more came and registered and are now 
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at work—when there are no holiday 
This certainly constitutes a victory { 
the university; and it may be taken | 
an indication of the place it is begi 
ning to fill in the life of this communi) 
The union middle school also has | 
registration of over two hundred, Tj 
is not up to the numbers of last ye; 
but when one reads of schools in oth| 
parts of China that have not opens 
and others that have closed after th’ 
did open, he is ready to take heart ' 
grace and go forward in his efforts — 
help these young Chinese prepare thei! 
selves for their life work. | 


“The Laughing Buddha” | 
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And they need all the preparati, 
they can be given; for this land js | 
for more years of turmoil and distre| 
tion. In this province, the contendi 
forces break out into civil war period 
ally. Recently, the struggle center’ 
about Kiating,-one of our central sj| 
tions. Yang Sen, who has been gc. 
ernor for about eighteen months, h 
been driven from power, mainly throu 
the defection of some of his own ol 
cers, and was at Kiating. His enemi, 
proceeded to drive him out and for da 
Kiating “was a little hell”—I quote fre 
the letter of a missionary who was | 
the city at the time of the seige. Pe. 
ple were dying from starvation, becav) 
rice could not be gotten into the cil! 
soldiers were commandeering men a' 
women to carry their burdens as th 
retreated. Perhaps the best thing I c\ 
do in order to give your readers a p> 
ture of all this is to urge them to re! 
“The Laughing Buddha,” by Jam} 
Livingstone Stewart. This gives a ve’ 
sympathetic and frank picture of t! 
life of the people in this province | 
the present time. It will also help oc: 
to understand the intellectual and - 
ligious difficulties of some of the you; 
people of China. Doctor Stewart ; 
vice-president of the West China Unil 
university and has lived in Szechuan ‘| 


‘over twenty years. He knows wher! 


he ‘writes, and in this respect is qu? 
different from the ordinary writer | 
affairs. Chinese. We have suffered t 
summer from a lot of half-baked idi 
on China issued by people who clam 
be an. authority on the subjects | 
which ithey*-write. It is positively - 
freshitig to read “The Laughing Buddt’ 
after being ‘nauseated by the drivel f 
globe-trotters. Read the book and p5 
it on—China stands: to gain from it.’ 
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We Must Help 


‘he beautiful new $65,000 building of 
+h First church of Murphysboro, IIl., was 
alost totally destroyed by the recent 
saado. What was left by the wind 
wi completely consumed by the devas- 
tang fire which followed. This church 

h: a resident membership of 800, with 
4egular attendance of 600 in the Sun- 
de school. At the time of the calamity 
tk pastor, Rev. H. T. Abbott was con- 
diting a funeral service in the base- 
mat of the church. Almost without 
wening the tornado was upon them, the 
fivy iron girders, bricks and debris 
we hurled into the basement, but the 
mre than 200 persons assembled for the 
swvice were miraculously saved, none 
bng injured. The two older children 
othe pastor and his wife, who was also 
inthe church, were at school, the two 
yinger ones with a neighbor next door 
tithe parsonage, but all escaped un- 
intred, despite the fact that the school 
ws totally demolished and the neigh- 
b’s home partly torn down. However, 
fieen members of the church and 
s.ool were killed and fifty seriously 
inured, while 210 homes were totally de- 
sioyed and many others so badly dam- 
a:d that to rebuild was almost impos- 
sie. Fourteen or more business houses 
bonging to members of the church 
wre destroyed. The parsonage was also 
ptly wrecked, and such insurance as 
t: church had is only sufficient to pay 
th present debt on the property. Thus, 
t: church is left prostrate. 

[he Red Cross is helping in the re- 
hoilitation of the homes, but cannot do 
aything in the rebuilding of the church 
efice, as it is against its policy to de- 
vte any of its funds to the assistance 
osectarian enterprises. Sixty-five thou- 
sid dollars is necessary to rebuild 
ts church. The great, generous Bap- 
tt brotherhood of Illinois has agreed 
t raise $40,000 to help rebuild. How- 
ezr, with the $8000 or $10,000 our pros- 
tte people will be able to raise with 
scrifice, there will still be an amount of 
$3,000 to be secured from some other 
Surce, 

All who wish to help in this worthy 
cise may have the opportunity of giv- 
iz as the Lord has prospered them and 
niking checks to the building commit- 
t: of the First Baptist Church of Mur- 
tysboro, H. T. Abbott, pastor. 


Obituary 


Mrs, Alice A. Chandler, widow of Dr. FE. 
I Chandler, died at Missoula, Mont., on 
+} twenty-ninth of October, and was buried 
p Newell, Iowa, on the second of Novem- 


Mrs, Chandler will be remembered with 
fiteful affection by many who knew her 
Cring an unusually useful life. As the 
Vfe of Doctor Chandler, she stood loyally 
Ncue side through successful pastorates 
oertze, Mass., and Warren, R. I., the 
ssidency of Clinton college in Kentucky, 
a a professorship in Ottawa, Kans. 
18 Doctor Chandler’s death, she lived 
‘Missoula, Mont. Here the later years of 
t life were filled as usual with active 
Mike and she will be sorely missed in 
urch circles in Missoula and Montana. 
e is survived by a sister, Mrs. J. D. S. 
‘BES of Denver, and three brothers— 
orge W. Chaney, Newell, Iowa, M. J. 
aney, Vermillion, §. D., and H. E. Chaney, 
soula, Montana. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


Tue Ocroser Bulletin of Crozer Theo- 
logical seminary is packed with interest- 
ing personal news. Why not scatter such 
information widely among pastors? 


EvANGELIStT GEO. L. SNIVELY assisted 
Pastor Bryant Wilson at First church, 
Sacramento, in an effort to assemble a 
building fund. The officers expected 
$40,000. They secured $80,000. While 
the campaign proceeded’ twenty-six 
members were added to the church. 


Rev. AND Mrs. CHARLES A. CARMAN of 
Galesburg, IIl., entertained the Baptist 
students of Lombard college, Nov. 15. 

Tue Baptist TEMPLE, Fairmont, W. Va., 
is devoting the whole month of October 
to a program of celebration in recogni- 
tion of the jubilee anniversary of the 
church which occurred Nov. 20. 


Pastor Frep E. Dean of Greece com- 
munity church, N. Y., announced a quar- 
tet of colored boys to sing. They failed 
to show up. He publishes notice that 
the next time he engages them he will 
keep the engagement secret so as to give 
his church a real surprise in case they 
come. 


CourTESY OF A GRouP of “merchant gen- 
tlemen” made possible a new hymnal for 
the First church, Joliet, Ill. 


First CHURCH, Marion, Ind., is using the 
group plan of personal evangelism. Its 
every-member canvass has provided for 
the budget of the coming year. Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Hockman, members of the 
church, are at home on furlough after 
spending twenty-four years in China, and 
they are greatly stimulating the mission- 
ary spirit of the church. 

Pastor Carvin A. Hare, First church, 
Metuchen, N. J., closed a short series of 
meetings resulting in eight additions to 
the church. Rev. E. E. Peterson of 
Scotch Plains assisted one evening. 

Rev. Joun SKEEN at First church, 
Boulder, Colo., is more cheerful than 
usual, which means highly so. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sloan proposes to give the 
church a new pipe organ in memory of 
her husband, the late Foreman Sloan. 
There is no limit on the price. 

Ar Streator, Ill., Rev. G. W. Claxon had 
the privilege of hearing in his own pulpit 
Rev. John H. Gunn of California, whom 
he baptized twenty-five years ago. 

ToULON CHURCH, IIl., dedicated a beauti- 
ful new Hinners organ as a memorial 
to Mrs. Hazel Packer Cardiff. Revs. 
E. A. Gilmore, C. C. Colby and Joseph 
Jenkins assisted Pastor Ray Starr in the 
program. The church has added $200 to 
the salary of the pastor. 

ASHLAND AVENUE Baptist church, To- 
ledo, united with other churches in a 
noon meeting at Keith’s theater on 
Armistice day, to hear Mr. Wilfred Wel- 
lock, socialist member of the British 
parliament in an address on “How to 
End War.” Pastor Harry Walker Vin- 
cent had discussed the same subject on 
the previous Sunday. 


First CHURCH, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
raised $300 for the Lone Star fund, is 
running a school of missions with an 
average attendance of eighty-seven, and 
had 417 in the Bible school on rally day. 

First CHURCH, Oregon City, Ore., has an 
expansive program. In addition to the 


service of Pastor E. T. Starkey, it em- 


All Charges Prepaid 
Subject to Examination 


Easiest 


Reading 
Bible 


The Bible has never 
been published in any 
form in which the 
reading of it has been 
made so attractive to 
both old and young 
as in the “INTERNA- 
TIONAL” 


CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS’ 
BIBLE 


By an entirely new 
plan, a thread of red 
f ink, running from 
Genesis to Revela- 
tion, binds in one 
harmonious whole 
each leading topic. All 
the precious truths 
which lie hidden un- 
der the mass of un- 
connected matter and 
escape the mere read- 
er are brought to light 
and tied together. 


wy The Rev. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, D.D., the pop- 
ular authority in Bible 
themes, has arranged on 
this plan Three Thousand 
Selected Texts. 
PROMINENT PEOPLE’S 
OPINIONS 
John Wanamaker: Interna 
¥ tional Christian Workers’ Bible 
9 isan advance on anything hith- 
erto attempted in making the 
Bible usable. 
Lyman Abbott: ~ Valuable to Chris- 
tian workers in their endeavor to get 
at the teaching of the Bible directly 
ag and immediately, and not through the 
hs medium of commentaries, 

BOUND IN GENUINE LEATHER, divinity circuit, 
with overlapping covers (like illustration), round 
corners, gold edges, red underneath. Size of page 
5%x8% inches, beautifully printed in extra large 
clear type on extra fine paper; also contains Lat- 
est Teachers’ Helps to Bible Study. 

SPECI AL The Christian Workers’ Bible will be 
OFFER SENT FREE for examination, A 


FRE 


of ALL 
GIFTS , 


CHARGES PREPAID. If it does 


CIAL PRICE OF ONLY $4.90.f 4 
Send no money but fill in and ny 


mail coupon. 


THE JOHN C. 
WINSTON CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ploys “Revi Dy On" Barry ‘as “assistant 
pastor for county work. 


ROAST PORK, sauerkraut, cabbage salad, 
mashed potatoes, gravy, jelly, pickled 
beets, brown and white bread, coffee and 
pie a la mode, and an orchestra directed 
by Paul Kellogg, at First church, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., is the inspiring menu in 
Pastor G. H. Young’s bulletin, for an 
evening of the Bereans. 


Pastor Homer F. \SmirH entertained the 
intermediate B. Y. P. U. in a social hour 
at the parsonage, Parker, S. D. A slang 
contest was a feature. All appropriately 
turned their backs to one another while 
they wrote all the slang words they 
could think of. 


Rev. A. C. HAGEMEN, pastor at Winne- 
bago, Minn., baptized forty-four converts 
in forty-five minutes. They were gath- 
ered in connection with an every-member 
canvass which exceeded the budget and 
collected a lot of arrearages. There were 
no special meetings. 


Pastor HeErpert HINES of Central 
church, Springfield, Ill., recommends to 
his parishioners a general use of alarm 
clocks. 


For THE Lone Star fund, First church, 
Salem, Ore., reports near $300, and 
Eugene, Ore., more than $800. 


Nor onty Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher’s 
church but fifty-nine others in southern 
California, have completed their mission- 
ary allotment for the first six months 
of the current year. 


JUDSON CHURCH, Chicago, held its fourth 
birthday Nov. 11. It has grown in the 
four years from fifty-six to 305 members, 
has property worth $75,000, and has pro- 
vided for its missionary allotment. 
Pastor Joseph Croft Dent held a sunrise 
thanksgiving service. 


Rev. Frep Younc of Kankakee, Ill, ad- 
dressed the church at Martinsville, Ind., 
Nov. 16, and the brotherhood meeting 
of Friendship association, Nov. 17, speak- 
ing on both occasions on a program of 
visitation evangelism. 

Now IrT Is THE First church, Beaumont, 
Tex., that is making a drive for 1000 in 
Sunday school; also for a weekly pledge 
for its unified budget from every one of 
its 1450 members. 

TAYLORSVILLE CHURCH, III., 
new house Nov. 15. 

TuHrRouGH OcrToBeR and November vesper 
services were held in Brown university 
chapel on Sunday afternoons. Speakers 
were Charles W. Gilkey, James Gordon 
Gilkey, George A. Gordon and Percy 
Stickney Grant. Gene Ware and other 
artists provided the musical programs. 

Moopy CoLporTaGE association will dis- 
tribute in the homes of Chicago 500,000 
copies of the gospel tract, “The Man 
That Died for Me.” 


dedicated a 


AN ALL-DAY conference of the Interna- 
tional Union of Gospel Missions was held 


Oct. 14 at Moody Bible institute, Chi-. 


cago. 

Rev. C. T. Hotman, of the divinity 
school faculty of the Chicago university, 
was called to Hamilton, Ontario, Can., 
by the sudden death of his mother, which 
occurred Nov. 8. This is the first time 
that the family has been broken by death. 


THE First CHURCH, Dearborn, Mich., was 
dedicated during the week of Nov. 8-15. 


In Detroit, Bethel church has sold its 
property to the city union for the use of 
the New Hope church, and has secured 
a new site on Gratiot avenue for a larger 
building. New Hope is a negro church. 
Rev. E. W. Palmer is the new pastor at 
Farmington, Rev. Geo. W. Johnson at 
Birkett Memorial, and Rev. Edgar Wat- 
son at Carmel Avenue. Maranatha has 
broken ground for a new building to cost 
$70,000. The First Swedish church is 
moving to secure a new house. 


Pastor Harris at First church, Berkley, 
Mich., held a special meeting which re- 
sulted in 140 conversions. 


In PitrrspurcH, Rev. M. R. Palmer has 
closed his work at Zion Union and gone 
to his new field in Harrisburg, Pa. New 
Kensington dedicated a new house, Nov. 
22. First, Oakmont held a men’s banquet 
with thirty-five present and organized a 
men’s class with seventeen members. 
Allison Avenue has dedicated a new edu- 
cational addition at a cost of $8,000. 
Eight received the hand of fellowship at 
Lochburg, Nov. 1. The building at Mo- 
nessen has been thoroughly repaired and 
redecorated. 


First CHURCH bulletin, Paterson, N. J., 
introduces to the readers nine new mem- 
bers. Pastor Russell Brougher welcomed 
his distinguished father, Dr. James Whit- 
comb Brougher in a great meeting, Nov. 
25. 


Pastor Epwin S. Prescorr gave the hand 
of fellowship to two new members, Nov. 
8, at Newburyport, Mass. 

MeN or THE First church, Worcester, 
Mass., hold an “Upham songfest” at the 
close a the morning sermon. The third 
annual church banquet in the interest of 
the church school was held Nov. 24. 

First cHurcH, Grinnell, Iowa, has intro- 
duced a “guest book” in which visitors 
are requested to register. 

Rev. R. W. Carr was introduced to the 
work in his new charge at Nixon, Mich., 
by a recognition service in which Wayne 
association was fully represented. 

Mr. Eucene N. Hoyt was ordained to 
the ministry at Beacon, N. Y., Nov. 13. 
The moderator of the council was Rev. 
James Bristow; clerk, Rev. William 
Barlow. 

Pastor A. L. N. SoreNSEN reports that 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1812-1814 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuition and room rent free. Write Harry Watson Barras, D.D., if financial aid is 


needed. High Educational standards. 
Four Schools: 


SCHOOL OF THEOLO 


Strong and scholarly faculty. 
GY; SCHOOL OF MISSIONS; SCHOOL 


OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 


For new bulletin write, 
Cae 


Charles T. Ball, President. 
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the new building of the Temple church 
Racine, Wis., will be ready for dedicatio: 
the last of Desember General Superin, 
tendent Le Grande to deliver the prin. 
cipal address. Grove Avenue will be the 
name of the new church. 


First cHurcH, Glens Falls, N. Y,, is un. 
dertaking to raise a budget of $20,00( 
for the purpose of maintaining a down. 
town church with a continuous ministry 
to people of afl classes. 


Rev. S. D. Hurr, First church, Peru, om 
is preaching a series of fireside Sermon; 
on subjects that have a grip in them 
A feature of a recent father-and-son ban. 
quet was a score card for “a thorough. 
bred father.” : 


Pastor Frank S. FAGeNBuRG of First 
church, Springfield, Mass., preaches a 
series of sermons on Elijah, accentuated 
by the singing of selections by the choi: 
from the oratorio, “Elijah.” 


First CHURCH, Elgin, IIl., votes a monthly 
appropriation ‘of $300 as missionary 
“dues.” 


Rev. CLINTON WUNDER is stirring up Ro- 
chester, N. Y., and getting into the pa 
pers with a plea for the world court. — 


CHURCH SCHOOL workers of Woodward. 
Avenue church, Detroit, adopted a reso- 
lution requesting all church- school work- 
ers, in the interest of reverence, to bow 
their heads in silent prayer on entering 
the church. | 


GREAT CROWDS attended revival meeting: 
conducted by Pastor R. M. Dodrill and 
Evangelist William Peiffer at West 
Union, W. Va. 


Pastor W. J. DIEGELMAN received fifty: 
five additions to the First church, Bur- 
lington, Iowa, as a result of a union cam-. 
paign of personal visitation evangelism 
led by Dr. A. E. Kernahan, with twelve 
churches cooperating. The method i: 
that of sending out personal workers ic 
pairs. 

Rev. RicHarp E. Day of First church 
Phoenix, Ariz. contributes to the 
Arizona Republican a sermon in whicl. 
he calls for a firm stand against mod- 
ernism. 

Rev. WALTER P, Hapert of First chiereh| 
Manhattan, Kan., with his helpers, i: 
working out a scheme of correlation it 
the church’s work of religious education 

NintH Street church, Cincinnati, has" i 
church school enrolment in the home 
school. two chapels and three stations, o 
more than 1000. 

Lake AvENUE church, Rochester, N. y 
has entered into a contract whereby i 
owns its broadcasting radio station. A 
strong committee has been appointed tc 
Study the question of the culture of re 
ligion in the home. 

EVANGELIst David F, Nygren held. 
great mass meeting with Pastor J 
Nordstrom at Gary, Ind. 

AT THE FIRST service conducted by Rey 
E. L. Mullins at Immanuel church, | or 
Wayne, Ind., Nov. 1, two persons ac 
cepted Christ and on the next Su 
nine more. All joined the church. — 

TWENTY NEW members received the han 
of fellowship at the Baptist Temple) 
Charleston, W. Va., Nov. 1. 

IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Madera re: 


November 28, 1925 : 


ports three additions: Exeter fifty since 
Pastor John Bentzen came upon the 
field; Fresno First, 103 in the last year; 
Arcata, sixteen. 


THE GREATEST revival reported from 
northern California this season closed 
Oct. 4 at Richmond with over forty addi- 
tons. Pastor C. R. G. Poole had the aid 
of Evangelist Gid Higginbotham and 
Singer Jesse Smith. 


Dr. J. H. OreNsHAaw and Miss Elsie 
Kittlitz, missionaries on furlough from 
China, have been touring northern Cali- 
fornia. 


In West VirarniA, Dr. I. T. Jacobs goes 
from First church, Wheeling, to Rich- 
mond, Va.; Rev. F. M. Tolbert has closed 
his work at Dudley Avenue, Parkers- 
burg; Rev. Julius Fischback leaves Mt. 
Hope to become student minister at 
Morgantown; Rev. E. E. White has left 
Spencer to give his time to evangelism, 
Rev. M. A. Summers of Ironton, O., tak- 
ing his place; and Mr. and Mrs. Cliborne 
have been warmly welcomed at Simp- 
son’s Creek, Bridgeport. 


Dr. G. A. Huntley spoke on political 
conditions in China at Broaddus college, 


Oct. 29. 


Pastor Roy B. Deer of Terre Haute, 
Ind., in his fireside sermons is giving 
special attention to the problems of mar- 
riage as presented to young people. 


MicHIGAN BAPTISTS in covention adopted 
the program for raising the missionary 
budget that had been proposed in Illi- 
nois, and Secretary John E. Smith sends 
a message to the churches showing why 
the Baptists conscientiously can and 
should support the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. 

‘PENNSYLVANIA Avenue church, Lansing, 
Mich., has remodeled and rededicated its 
building. 

_ STOCKBRIDGE CHURCH, Mich., celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary with a_ pot-luck 


(Continued on page 1324) 


REV. JOHN R. CROSSER, D.D. 
Pastor, December, 1898-July, 1910 
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Chute Celebrates 


THE PRESENT KENWOOD CHURCH BUILDING WITH ITS NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BUILDING AND RECREATION HALL. 


The Kenwood Evangelical church, in- 
terdenominational, located at 
wood avenue and ,Forty-sixth street, 
Chicago, celebrated its fortieth anniver- 
sary Nov. 17. On Sunday morning, 
Noy. 15, the three pastors who have 
served the, church—it has had but three 
pastors in the forty years—all spoke at 
the service, and in the afternoon of that 
day a reception was tendered these pas- 
tors, with some of the charter members 
of the church serving on the reception 
committee. The names of the pastors 
are Dr. John P. Hale, who served the 
church from 1886 to 1898; Dr. John R. 
Crosser, 1898-1910; Dr. Albert Joseph 
McCartney, the present pastor, who be- 
gan his work in 1911. 


Green- 


REV. ALBERT JOSEPH McCARTNEY, D.D. 
Pastor since April, 1911 


In 1918 the Plymouth Congregational 
church, to which Dr. Frank W. Gun- 
saulus ministered for many years, gave 
up its church home and united with the 
Kenwood Evangelical church. 

The first home of the church was in 
a little frame chapel built through the 
generosity of Thomas G. Otis on Lake 
avenue and Forty-fifth street. Here 
services were held for several years. 
The picture of the present church home 
with its new Sunday-school building and 
recreation hall gives a suggestion of the 
material prosperity of the church. Its 
membership is now about 1200, and it is 
doing a work of inestimable value in the 
community that it serves. 


REV. JOHN P. HALE, D.D. 
Pastor from June, 1886-March, 1898 
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dinner. Three of the charter members 
were present. 


In MicuHican, Alpena church is raising 
a subscription of $10,000 to remodel the 
building. Pastor C. A. Collet held a re- 
vival which resulted in 100 conversions. 
Ann Arbor has spent 8000 for repairs and 
improvements. Flint, North Street, re- 
ceived ninety-five members last year. 

NORTHEASTERN association has been or- 
ganized in Colorado, including Briggs- 
dale, Burdette, Fort Morgan, Holyoke, 
Iliff, Sterling, Union Center, Valley and 
Wiggins churches. Midland association 
has disbanded. 

BUILDING OPERATIONS in various stages 
have occupied Colorado churches within 
the last year as follows: In Denver, 
Barnum, Berkley, Bethany, Beth Eden, 
Broadway, City Park, First, Judson Me- 
morial, and First Swedish; in the state 
at large, Bethune, Bijou, Boone, Boulder, 
Briggsdale, Craig, Crowley, Durango, 
Fort Lupton, Limon, Ordway, Vona, 
Pear Park, Holyoke and Pueblo. 


PASTORAL CHANGES in Colorado are re- 
ported as follows: Rev. O. E. Otto has 
closed his work at Bethany, Denver; 
Rev. W. A. Goudie has moved from 
Johnstown to Fruita; Rev. L. E. Daniel 
goes from Holly to Colby, Kan.; and 
Rev. George F. Lowe has begun work at 
Pueblo, Mesa. 


Rev. AND Mrs. George L. Burroughs of 
Iliff, Colo., have been seriously ill, but 
are on the way to recovery. 
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Want Ads 


Earn Trip Europe. Organizers, Conduc- 
tors Wanted. Co-operative Summer Tours. 
36 Days $290. Palestine $390. Church 
Touring Guild, 238 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted—A Missionary Pastor for an In- 
dian field in Arizona. For info i d- 
dress Box 49, The Baptist. Nira n ehy 


Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travelers. 
White House and Auditorium. 1912 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Near 
“Gq 


In INDIANA, Rev. Reno Tacoma assisted 
by Rev. S. G. Huntington has made pro- 
vision for a new house at South Whitley; 
Greenlawn, Fort Wayne, has remodeled 
and rededicated its house; Rev. Cletis 
Brown has aided Pastor Thos. Bush in 
successful meetings at Harmony church, 
New Belleville; Rev. F. C. Guyatt is 
pushing a building enterprise at Fair 
mount; Evangelist A. P. Renn is helping 
Rev. C. H. Odell in a revival at Elwood; 
and Rev. F. J. Owen, with several help- 
ers, is engaged in a great campaign at 
Bedford. 

Tue ATLANTIC City council of churches 
has elected Rev. Hinson V. Howlett, 
pastor of the First Baptist church of that 
city, to its presidency. Major Frederick 
Hickman of the same church has been 
treasurer of the council since its organi- 
zation in 1923, 

Tue First cHurcH of Medina, N. Y., 
has regretfully accepted the resignation 
of Rev. J. J. Allen, who has decided to 
close a successful pastorate of seven 
years to accept the call of the Sandusky 
Street church of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rev. H. B. Kitram of Massachusetts has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Central church, Duluth, Minn., and is 
now located on that field. 

THE CHURCH at Luverne, Minn., is 
greatly revived under the leadership of 
Dr. J. W. Case. Fourteen were recently 
baptized. / 

Rev. Geo. W. JouNnson, for six years 
pastor of the Linden Avenue church, 
Dayton, Ohio, is now with the Birkett 
Memorial church, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Joun D. FREEMAN, late of Leicester 
and London, England, and formerly pas- 
tor at Bloor Street church, Toronto, is 
rendering efficient and acceptable serv- 
ice as ad interim pastor at the Euclid 
Avenue church, Cleveland, O. 


Our Bookshelf 


Sowing Seed in Assam, 
Holmes, introduction by Helen Barrett 


by Ella Marie 


Montgomery. New York: Revell. $1.50. 

A most interesting recital of the life and 
labors of this young woman missionary 
in Assam. Missionary work and results 
are presented indirectly and in a limited 
measure through the personal experiences 
of the writer. No one has an idea of 
the self-denials and sacrifices of a for- 
eign missionary and the endless difficul- 
ties with which they contend until they 
read the simple record of a life and tasks 
such as recorded in this volume. The 
author writes cheerfully as if in all her 
deprivations she was unconscious of the 
crosses she bore and the services she 
rendered for her Master in the dark 
places of the earth. We read the book 
through one afternoon because of the 
interest of its contents and admiration 
of the character and work of the noble 
woman, 

—H. O. Row.anps. 


Charles M. Sheldon: His Life Story. 
H. Doran Co.; New York. $2.50. 


De: Sheldon tells interestingly and 
with charming simplicity an intimate 
story of his early days—the fine religious 
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home-life, efforts to get an educa 
hardships and struggles in the Daj 
home, the influences that shaped his} 
his pastorates, books, travels and pj 
life. It is a most inspiring accoumal 
remarkable career. One learns fro! 
that over twenty-two million copie| 
“In His Steps” have been sold aul | 
the author, because of faulty copyr| 
has received only two or three thou; 
dollars for this work of his brain, 
heart. Also we get the inside of) 
rich experience in publishing for a y, 
a Christian daily, The Topeka Capital. | 
advanced subscriptions were 360,000. | 
regular circulation was 15,000. Tha; 
count is fascinating. And very inf 
ing is the record of “The Flying Sc 
ron”: that whirlwind campaign | 
prohibition made by three squad 
speakers and singers who campa ) 
for eight months in every important; 
in this country and created such a fx 
able national sentiment for the aboli 
of the saloon. 


But it is when Doctor Sheldon st: 
of his work as a pastor that he giv) 
insight into cause of his remarkable} 
cess. What he says is worth repeal 
“I have never been able to discover) 
way to separate the pulpit fromt 
parish. Neither have I been able tei 
any way to build a church without 
combined effort of preaching and pi 
labor. A minister cannot preach ut 
tively to his people on Sunday u¢ 
he knows them and loves them on 1 
day.” Again he says that he bel\ 
in more prayer; sometimes he wou ; 
so far as to have no singing or speii 
at a public service on Sunday but yi 
spend the entire time in prayer. A 
places great emphasis on teachinjt 
young people the essential princip]) 
Christianity rather than trusting tc} 
monizing to lead them to follow Ci 
—H. L. Sten i 

Red Ashes, by Margaret Pedler. it 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2. I: 
Three love stories run throug t 
book—each one with tangles of its y 
but the leading couple having! 
snarliest time of it. They are alt 
é 

t 


tangled according to a standard pi 
and this causes the book to pall a 
Younger readers will like it. Those \ 
discriminating may prefer more orin 
ity in plot and more individuality | t 
characters. 


—ELLen TAIT 


The Political Awakening of the Ea 
George Matthew Dutcher. New b 
Abingdon Press. $2. | 


The author is Hidding profess. 
history in Wesleyan university. ‘i 
lectures cover political progres 
Egypt, India, China, Japan an¢! 
Philippines. Of course, the histi 
background of present conditions ist 
veyed, and existing conditions €¢ 
selves portrayed. In addition t 
information thus afforded, there 5 
comprehensive and well-balanced iF 


_ 


ment of the present problems 
faced through the whole oriental 
One statement throws a flood of 


on the general problem, namely: 
missionary usually regards hims: 
the foreordained spokesman 0: 
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casting from the Immanuel Bldg., office of THE 
BAPTIST, at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“Tonight we will read a letter for you. It was written 
by Rev. Henry Van Engelen, pastor at Missoula, Mont. 
The Missoula church has the largest list of subscribers to 
THE BAPTIST in Montana and led in that state in the 
amount of money given for the work of Christ through 
the New World Movement. There’s a reason. Hear 
what the pastor says in a letter sent to the other pastors 
in that state: 

“*As a fellowworker in the Montana State Convention, I 
am impressed to write you what is on my heart concern- 
ing the importance of getting a large number of our peo- 
ple in all our churches to read our denominational paper, 
THE BAPTIST. 

“‘As a pastor I find that THE BAPTIST brings to me 
in concise and convenient form just the information that I 
most need about the work in which we as Baptists are 
serving our Lord both at home and abroad. It helps to 
keep me informed on all the varied activities of our great 
denomination, and helps to keep me in touch with the 
ever-changing phases of our great program, thus enabling 
me to help my church to keep step with the whole round 
of denominational service. 

“‘When our people also get this important information 
in THE BAPTIST, week by week, then it becomes an 
easy task for me to secure their hearty enlistment in the 
whole kingdom enterprise. Thus I have the service of 
the best kind of an assistant pastor for a very small 
financial outlay. 

“Tt seems to me that on account of the fact that in 
this sparsely settled state of Montana where our churches 
and our people are scattered over such a wide area, and 
we feel so far separated, and so out of touch with each 


Station WCOY 
| puis is station WCOY (We Count On You), broad- 


other, the help of a good denominational paper like THE 
BAPTIST is well-nigh indispensable. 


“Tt seems that at present our church has the largest 
list of subscribers in the state, but I am well aware that 
more of our people should be added to the list. I know 
of no better service that I can render to our people than 
to urge that we increase our subscription list for THE 
BAPTIST and Missions. 

““T wish every church in our convention would appoint 
a live agent, secure sample copies, and undertake a 
substantial increase in the number of readers of our 
denominational paper. I am sure that this will help us 
in solving our cwn church problems and will aid us in 
bringing all our people into an intelligent and enthusiastic 
cooperation with our entire denominational program.’ 

“The office boy says that the long poles usually knock 
down the most persimmons and that a resolute man can 
accomplish almost anything except keeping his hair from 
falling out; however he says that any ordinary pastor 
must be very short-sighted who cannot see that it is 
kingdom economy to encourage prodigality in subscrib- 
ing for THE BAPTIST. He says that when Paul ad- 
monished the troubled saints to prove all things and to 
hold fast to that which is good, he wrote the best selling 
argument for our paper that ever was penned. THE 
BAPTIST is positively good; comparatively better; and 
superlatively the best buy for $2.50 on_ the market. 
Eventually you will all read THE BAPTIST—why not 
NOW? There is no time for getting busy on this job 
like the present. Remember what the negro mammy said 
to her boy? ‘Honey, if you’s gwine ter ketch flies, don’t 
use no vinegar.’ 

“WCOY now signs off. Remember that great aches 
from little toe corns grow as well as tall oaks from little 
acorns. It is up to you to determine. Goodnight and 
sweet dreams.” 


eople among whom he _ ministers, 
whereas the business man rarely con- 


" iders the welfare of the native popula- 


” 


on.” There is a good index. 


eh, 3 —U. M. McGutre. 


jmpty Churches, by Charles Josiah Galpin. 
New York: Century Co. $2. ‘ 


| Professor Galpin, formerly of Wiscon- 
in university and now an expert in rural 
roblems in the service of the federal 


‘ overnment, has written a vigorous book 


thich goes straight at the mark. It is 
n avowed plea for a competent ministry 


, nd an adequate program of pastoral 
' ervice for the one hundred thousand 
ural churches of the nation, two-fifths 


if which are standing still or losing 
round. One-fourth of these rural 


* hurches have no Sunday school, al- 


i 


hough “the country contains the chil- 
lren of the nation, the farm is the 
tatural rearing-ground of well-bred chii- 
lren,” and upwards of two millions of 
ural children never go to Sunday school. 
Joctor Galpin argues for a redistribu- 
ion of rural churches which will care 
or these vast waste places and abolish 
songestion and pitiful competition. Here 
sa real tract for the times and to be 
read as such. 
—GEORGE E, BURLINGAME. 


Missionary Education in the Local Church, 


by Herbert Waldo Hines, Ph.D, New 
| York: Department of Missionary_Educa- 
| tion of Board of Education, Northern 
| Baptist Convention. 

_A name, such as Mr. Smith or Mr. 


Jones, is a label, necessary and usable; 


* but it gives no indication of the force, 


dersonality or attractiveness of its owner. 
These must be learned from acquaint- 
= Just so, in our midst and an- 


: 
| 


swering to the above name, is a volume 
with possibilities for interest and stimu-~ 
lating contact by no means implied in 
its name. The author holds a brief for 
missions, of course—else why write this 
book? However, he holds it not heavily 
or argumentatively, but conversationally 
and persuasively. He shows it to be the 
brief Christ expects his followers to hold. 

The book presents vividly and con- 
cretely not only the why but the what 
and the how of missionary education. It 
is a boon to those seeking definite and 
practical directions for establishing and 
promoting this branch of activity in Bap- 
tist churches. 

It is comprehensive without being 
complicated, descriptive of detail without 
being dull. Whether as text-book, hand- 
book, guide-book or just book, it is worth 
owning, reading and lending. 

—JENNIE C. EULETTE. 


Good Wishes for the Women 
of China 


By MaseLLeE RAE MCVEIGH 

A few months ago the prayers of fifty 
years were very unexpectedly answered 
when the Baptist churches of South 
China said in formal conference that 
the time had arrived for Chinese Bap- 
tists to become self-propagating and 
self-governing. How thrilling it would 
have been to sit in that conference and 
listen to the discussions of those Bap- 
tists of China as they deliberately and 
with poise and decision arrived at their 
conclusions regarding the conduct of 
the work. In the formal declaration of 
purpose the Ling Tong Baptist council 
regrets that not yet are the Chinese able 


A Successful 
Mission Assured 
with 


=e PORTABLE 
===> CHAPEL 


Ideal for outlying congregations not ready for 
large church. When this edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M Chapel can be erected in 
a new field or sold to another congregation 1n 
same city or shipped elsewhere. 


Substantial 
Attractive—Economical 


Ready-built in sections with windows and 
doors in place, complete with glass and hard- 
ware. Bolted together in a short time by 
unskilled labor. Superintendent furnished at 
a nominal fee if desired. .Have given satis- 
faction for 25 years. Isn’t there a need for 
a mission church in your community? Send 
today for free catalog, full particulars. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
20 Main St., Saginaw, Michigan 


WHY NOT INCLUDE 
The Baptist Old People’s Home 


aywood, Tih. 
In Your Benevolences This Month? 


YOUR GIFT 
Will Help Us Heach 


Quy $280,000, Goal fer Balarged Bulag, od 
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to be self-sustaining, but they are look- 
ing forward to the day when such will 
be the case. Their plans include finan- 
cial independence for themselves, for 
they say, “We are very much ashamed 
that we are unable to provide for the 
missionaries. Hereafter the Chinese 
churches should make all possible ef- 
forts to meet these needs.” 


To those reading the daily report of 
events in China there comes a query 
as to whether the anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian propaganda has had much in- 
fluence in this new attitude of our 
Chinese Christians. The Ling-Tong 
Baptist council frankly says, “Misun- 
derstandings and suspicions were cre- 
ated by the anti-Christian movement, 
but the Christians of this district were 
determined all the more to take upon 


American Seating Company | 


General Offices—1060 Lytten Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


. Catalogues on request. 


Furniture Company, 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


“Dreams of One Night” 


A New Pageant of Peace and World 
Friendship. Suitable for Sunday Schools. 
Copies at 55c (inc. postage) can be obtained 
from the author— 


ROBERT C. FRANCIS 
7 Park Street, Lynn, Mass. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


i) a] 4 ’ B 
(AR) churSh SSB 
Resi STARR EuTUAR RN 


AMOS R. WELLS, Lite, D., LL.D. 
For. fifty years. this Sunday School 
Commentary on’ the International 
Lessons has been the constant help 
to millions of Sunday School teachers. 


It is complete in its treatment of the 
lesson text, full of maps ahd full-page 
illustrations, pen and ink drawings, 
chronological charts and a helpful 
index. > Sai 


ice $1.90 net $2.00 delivered 
W.A.WILDE COMPANY 


131 CLARENDON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


themselves the duties and responsibili- 
ties which are theirs.” Undoubtedly, the 
taunts of the anti-Christians have made 
our Chinese friends feel that they must 
show plainly that Jesus Christ has a 
place in the life of China quite apart 
from the work of foreigners. If a half 
million evangelical Chinese have ac- 
knowledged him as Lord and Saviour, a 
large proportion of the total number 
will be eager to go the whole way in 
demonstrating their allegiance to him. 


But what does it all mean for the 
women in China? An answer to that 
question would be real prophecy but we 
do know that when Christ rules in the 
hearts of men and of nations there is 
no fear about what the future holds for 
women and little children. We must 
not forget that when China threw back 
the blanket of apathy and roused from 
her long sleep, one of the first decisions 
of the new republic was equal suffrage 
for both sexes. Even before that day 
numerous schools in China were prepar- 
ing women for their rightful place in 
society, and since that time colleges for 
women have been founded and have 
flourished, while more recently co-edu- 
cation has become quite the natural 
order of things, with the result that 
women students have often walked off 
with the honors. Our work for the 
women of China is not finished. Our 
Chinese friends realize this, for under 
date of Sept. 3, 1925, the following para- 
graphs were in a letter to the W. A. B. 
F. M. S., signed by the chairman and 
secretary of the Ling-Tong Baptist 
council: “Words cannot express our 
deep-felt thanks to you because of your 
great love to this mission field. We are 
very much ashamed of ourselves that 
we have not written to you before and 
acknowledged your gifts and to say how 
much we appreciate the wonderful work 
of your representatives in the Ling- 
Tong (Swatow) district. Through 
your faith and sacrifices many of our 
women, long neglected, have found 
Jesus and thereby have entered into a 
larger life. Indeed, a great change has 
come into the lives of many of our 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters 
because of the work of your society. 
We are very sorry to have to admit that 
we have not yet enough women leaders 
in China to carry on the work as it 
should be carried on. We hope that 
in the near future our women here will 
be able to carry on the work which you 
have started.” 


This is no time to withdraw or even 
to hesitate. A professor of Canton 
Christian college, who loves his native 
land, in a recent article has diagnosed 
the condition in China and boldly makes 
this statement: “We need Christian 
men and women who have undaunted 
faith in God and who will serve the 
cause of China through thick and thin 
and who will die for China if necessary. 
Let us by the help of God through 
Jesus Christ present ourselves as living 
sacrifices for the building up of a new 
China.” Our friends in China may be 
assured of the loyal support and earnest 
Prayers of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission society. 


THE BAPIS 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesio 
for Dec. 6 


PAUL’S VOYAGE AND SHIPWRE x 
Lesson Text: Acts 27:1-44. rolden xt 
Matt. 14:27 | 
Luke, was present with Paul thrig 
the terrible experience. It is a gr} 
bit of writing and proves the najic 
knowledge of Luke. Many lessons, 
be drawn from this Adriatic exper x 
of Paul and his companions, but ty, ¢ 
them appeal to the writer. | 
The Worth of a Storm 
Of course the storm meteorologi\|| 
has its benefits, but the moral aga; 
tages of the storms of life are fs 
greater. In this case the storm bre: 
eut the fact that the Christians orth 
boat were kept by a power thatth 
pagans aboard did not know. Sto 5 
may make men callous to danger \n 
they may meet danger with unrtle 
front; but only Christianity will e1bl 
men to maintain an unshakable js 
while at the same time they are >t 
scious of danger. One of the most ff 
cult things in life is to attune the e 
vous system to the delicate respis 
which sympathy calls for in storm.n 
suffering and at the same time to jIt 
vate a poise which refuses to be tije 
over by any set of circumstances. ]ijs 
purchased at the price of pity is stoi m 
pity gained by letting emotion dom at 
reason is fanaticism. Paul, when ip 
wrecked by the storm, proved tha h 
had both poise and pity. His symph 
was never so pronounced and yeithi 
steadiness was never so much in v: 
dence. Only once did he say, “I ol 
you so,” and it was spoken in the ex te 
ment of the moment. After that 10 
ment had passed Paul was master oh 
situation. -The storm only serve t 
bring out the rich reserves of the ¢9s 
tle. This is one of the several acir 
tages of trouble. ; : 
The Worth of a Smile. : 
Some one has facetiously said th: | 
pessimist is a man who is compelle t 
live with an optimist. Both pess is 
and optimist are extremists when (¢: 
carry their attitude of mind too far. }u 
there is a large place for optimism ii-h 
world. And this is never so apparei/a 
when pessimism is pronounced. /h 
storm and shipwreck made almost Bly 
body on the boat hopeless. T2r 
seemed to be no possibility of re ue 
Yet Paul never lost hope. In ono 
those visions or dreams which cam t 
him occasionally when some crisis /a 
on, he saw an angel who assured in 
that despite the storm and shipwrec m1 
lives would be lost. Paul believed hi 
revelation and smiled. He tried to 1k 
his smile contagious and succeeded. |hi 
smile and the service which accompé|e( 
it, won. The cheerful spirit of one a! 
spread until 275 other men were rd) 
to follow his leadership and dare h 
dangers of the sea in their efforts t bi 
saved. The value of a storm is déf 
mined by the character it helps to rk 
and the service it brings out; the vu 
of a smile rests upon the faith bac ° 
the stile and the courage which will! 
flinch when all hope has died in/‘ht 
hearts of those who need help. 


- 
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BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


FOUR square crosses divide this puzzle into a well-balanced whole. No 
words are very long, but there is a good quantity of four- and five-letter 
words, reasonably familiar to the Bible student, but with just enough 
difficulty to make solving the puzzle interesting. 


oe 


© 1920 THE J.c.w. ou. ,40W LO SOive « cross Word Puzzie (33) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. The first letter of each word is 
indicated by a number which refers to the définitions listed below. 

- Jt is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words, which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginninzs of the words contained in the puzzle. 


HORIZONTAL 74—A ccmmon Palestinian fruit 
75—See! 

-A Chaldean city (I Chr, 7:12) 
#-Condition of the cattle in Pharaoh’s dream : VERTICAL 

'-The prophet who led the Israelites back 1—That thing 

from Babylon 2—To free from 

-Ourselves 4—Editor (abbr.) 
l-A metal from Tarshish (Ezek. 27:12) 5—The man who built the ark 
f= sturdy tree 6—A descendent of Judah (I Chr. 2:27) 
‘Spoil the appearance of aor ‘ 
1-The fifth son of Jacob 7—Right Reverend 
1'-Titles 8—Path to walk in : 
1-A species of laurel (Ps. 37:35) 9—Suffix forming comparative degree 
2-One of the wives of Ashur (I Chr. 4:5) 11—Nahum (abbr.) 
2\-A city built by Nimrod (Gen, 10:12) 13—I live 
2-Anno Regni (abbr.) 14—Adam was the first 
2-Small animal used in sacrifices 16—A town on the border of Naphtali (Josh. 
2-A young bo 19:33) 
2_Hiasely y 17—Son of Aaron (Lev. 10:1) 
8-Tree for which Lebanon was famous 18—A word used to indicate a musical interlude 
‘Prince of darkness (Matt. 12:26) in the Psalms 


3-The canton south of the Arnon (Ruth 1:1) 

8—Place of idolatrous worship (Ezek. 20:29) 

8—Plant from which papyrus is made 

4-The article 

4-A pledge 

4—A city (I Chr. 7:12) 

4—To arrest 

4-The husband of Jael (Judg. 4:21) 

4—A rush-like plant 

4—A Jewish month (Esth. 3:7) 

'—Who tempted Jesus 

5—Bxist 

{tie jana to which Cain fled after killing 
e 

5—Obtainea 

5—Perform 

*Brother-in-law of Moses (Num. 10:29) 

'—Cut down a tree 

(Relatives 

—Vision seen in slee 

'—To drink P 

{—Wilderness which Israelites traversed 

i (Num, 33:11) 

instrument to propel a boat 

j-Past tense of “dig” 

| Alternative 


(Found on high mountain tops all year 
| Tound (Ps, 147:16) 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (dd, 


SB PTAICIE SBM CIUIE] [1 
DOH Ble.” 


x 


im|Z|—|9] 
[O}zZ| >=] 
i. ble 
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Be 
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19—Son of Ulam (I Chr. 7:17) 

20—A son of Caleb (I Chr, 4:15) 

22—Top of a box 

24—-Seated 

25—Hebrew prefix meawing house 

30—An ecclesiastical law 

31—Bird which fed Elijah 

32—Cut with a saw 

er owars the boundary of Asher’s land (Josh. 
19:27) 

35—Grain used to feed horses 

37—An angry crowd 

39—They exist 

43—First of the sons of Cush (Gen. 10:7) 

44—-A duke of Edom (Gen, 36:41) 

45—A member of the royal house of Edom 
(I Kings 11:14) 

46—A son of Jahdai (I Chr. 2:47) 

47—Ceremonials 

48—Entrance 

50—To weep convulsively 

52—A sacred oath 

57—A Jewish measure (Ex. 29:40) 

58—Forehead 

59—Difficult 

60—Performed 

61—A stronghold of Moab (Isa. 15:1) 

63—-Each (abbr.) 

65—A distant nation (Isa. 66:19) 

66—Thus 

67—Place where 

69—That thing 

71—Proceed 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Cerporate Names of Our 
Soeieties Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So~ 
ciety, Rev. P. H, J, Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
One a 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ty. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D,D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


The American Baptist Publication 30- 


clety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
. Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Woman’s Ameriean Baptist Home Mis- 
sien Soeiety, Mrs. Mary BE. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, BE. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Wifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIBS and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


BAPTIST EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


OF CHICAGO 
2328 South Michigan Boulevard 

BENJAMIN OTTO, Superintendent 

The organization in charge of the missionary, 
church extension and Christian educational work 
of Baptists for Chicago and vicinity. 

Persons removing to Chicago should find a 
church home at once. About 30,000 Baptists 
lare connected with the Chicago churches; a 
third as many coming to the city have been 
lost to the denomination. If pastors and officers 
will promptly send te this office names and 
addresses of friends removing to Chicago and 
suburbs, efforts will be made to relate them to 
the churches immediately. 
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A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Celestial Song 


ws 


A Christmas service §8F 
of unusual attractive- * 
ness for Sunday 
Schools. The songs are aie. ow 
varied in style, and 4 
may be used as solos, 
duets, and chorus sing- 
ing bythe entireschool. 
The music is charm- 
ing, without being dif- 
ficult. The responsive 
readings, recitations 
and exercises offer ma- 
terial for delightful platform presentation, 


$6.00 a hundred $3.25 for fifty 
80 cents a dozen Sample copy, 7 cents 


A sEAVICE FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
M ISaBe ca Rirrem 
‘Ov OLY 
Caron R Freehan 


We have a complete stock of the latest holiday 
supplies for the church and Sunday School. 


Greeting Cards Services Dialogues 
Candy Boxes Calendars Novelties 
Holiday Booklets Testaments Bibles 


Send for Our Christmas Circular and 
Holiday Bulletin 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 1107 McGeeSt., KansasCity 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 223 Church Street, Toronto 


ORDER FROM OUR NEAREST HOUSE 


OXFORD | 
BIBLES \ 


1675 


A CHEAP BIBLE usually proves an 
expensive one in the long run. 
True economy will be found in 
selecting a Bible which is durably 

% 


bound in real leather, and printed 
in clear type on paper of good 
quality. You can be sure of secur- 
ing a Bible that will give you 
satisfactory service, by insisting 
on one with the Oxford imprint 


Oxford Bibles are Better Bibles 

= \ At Your Booksellers or the Publishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS American Branch 
35 West 32d St. New York & 
Se re omer = ee nd Sree ee eee “a 
Oxford University Press American Branch 
Dept. 23A, 35 West 32d Street, New York 


Enclosed find ten cents (toc) for which send me a 


copy ot the wonderfully interesting book entitled 
The Bible Treasure Chest. a a7 at 


Name 
ee i 


Street. 
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The Saving Sense 


Teacher—‘Jane, can you tell me who 
succeeded Edward VI?” 

Jane—“Mary.” 

Teacher—‘Now, Lucy, who followed 
Mary?” 

Lucy—‘“Mary’s little lamb.” 


A book publishing house advertises as 
follows: “Don’t overlook either of these 
books. Whichever one you take up first, 
you will turn with eager expectation to 
the other.” 


A nodding congregation may—and may 
not—mean assent to what the preacher 
is saying. 


“It’s perfectly ridiculous the way Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Jones are always prais- 
ing their own babies. Each thinks her 
own is so superior to the other’s,” said 
Mrs. Smith. 


“Which is the prize-winner?” 


“Dear me, neither! You should see 
my baby beside either one of theirs,” 
answered Mrs. Smith. 


“My dear, I might have killed myself 
just through some one’s carelessness!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hill to her small neigh- 
bor as she recovered her balance after 
slipping on a banana peel. 


“Oh, I don’t think you would kill that 
easy,’ said little Jane. ‘Father says cats 
have got nine lives and mother says you 
are a regular old cat.” 


The bride was telling her friends that 
Uncle George had promised to furnish 
her kitchen with all necessary equipment 
—a surprise because Uncle George was 
notoriously “close.’ Just as she had 
finished dilating on his unexpected gen- 
erosity a small box arrived. Upon open- 
ing it she found a can-opener to which 
was attached a card, reading: “I am sure 
this will be all the equipment you will 
find necessary in your kitchen. Uncle 
George.” 


At a recent dinner given in his honor 
Earl Reed, author and artist, tells this 
story: 

“A Jewish couple had come to my 
studio to look over my etchings with a 
view to buying. ‘Oh, isn’t this lovely,’ 
cried the wife, picking up one. ‘Sh! sh! 
Anna!’ cried her husband. ‘You talk ez 
if we was selling these pictures. We 
ain’t; we’re buying. You keep still and 
let me do the talking.’ ” 


DR. JEFFERSON'S NEW BOOK 


Nature Sermons 
B, CHARLES E. JEFFERSON. D.D. 


“One marvels at Dr. Jefferson’s mastery of his themes— 
the « xpressions that reneatedly reveal the wealth of nia ob- 
servations aud his knowledge of detnil A notable and dis- 
tinctive work.’’--The Congregationalist. 


1.50 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash ine Chicago 


Two novels that readers of all 
types may read and enjoy 


by Sophia Cleugh 
Author of “Matilda” 


Here is another story as de= 
lightful as “Matilda, Governess 
of the English,” which made such 
a success last year. 


Ernestine Sophie is every whit 
as charming a person as her 
predecessor, and the theme of 
the book just as original and 
genuinely amusing. 


Without’ a doubt with Mrs, 
Cleugh there arrived a novelist 
of power and_ individuality 
whose wholesome novels any- 
one may read and enjoy. 


Price $2.00 


Matilda, 
of the English 


“A joyous, romantic, engaging- 
tale.” —The Outlook. 


“A sheer delight.” —The Spur. 


“More delight to the page than 
any book we have read in 1924.” 
—N, Y. Evening World. 


“Barely a page that does not 
ripple with gentle pleasantry.” 
—N. Y. Times. 


“Not one novel on the autumn 
list which can touch it.” ' 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


Price $2.50 
The Macmillan Company 


Select Notes | 
By Amos R.WELLS, Litt.D.,LL.D. 


The World’s Greatest Sunday- 

School Commentary for 1926 

It Contains. The greatest pos- 
sible wealth of practical hélp ~ all 
presented ineasily workable man- 
nerand suggestive of best method 


of treatment: Maps;charts, illus- 


all-of the best. 

It Furnishes “Phe foundation 
of knowledge ofthe spiritual 
teachings and the inspiration 
which'teachers of all grades re- 
quire. This is the fifty-second | 
annual volume--a publishing 
record unequaled except by the 
Bible itself. aa 
oe Price. $1.80 net $2.00 deliyered 
At all booksellers 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass 
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Merry-Go-Round 


Baptist By Margaret T. Applegarth 
A pilgrim’s progress through mission fields around the world is 
Beliefs contained in this book of stories, programs for special occasions, 


activity outlines, memory hymns and Bible verses, handwork, 
‘ posters, games. Sufficient material for 45 sessions in any society 
By E. Y. Mullins, D. D. or church school. 
$1.50 net 


A ] :  set- 
ee TR ae ara The Monuments and the Old Testament 
clearly what Baptists be- By Ira Maurice Price, Ph. D. 


lieve. New Rewritten Edition with Maps and 


New Tilustrations 
Oe The Door The book in its present form has been re- 
That Has written from cover to cover. A host of new 
G od’ S illustrations has been added, among them a 
No Key dozen maps. As the title indicates, the aim 
Dynamite | By Bernard C. Claussen is to bring together information on the Old 
By D. D. Testament afforded by excavations and de- 
P. H. “ rate | alee Cee monceet orient cipherment of the records of the old world 


=ahe he naaS EA | dresses full of vigor and ory: 
The story of mission iat cn i Anita: 

| work in eight coun- | $1.25 net Worship A Tale of the 

tries. . oy ates 

Paper, 50 cents net. Biman: In Philippmes 4 

Cloth, 75 cents net. Drirnia By P. pe 


Sifted but Saved | Experiences in work 
By W. W. Melton By on the mission field in 


Fifteen evangelistic addresses se- Charles Arthur Boyd | the Philippines, told in 


lected for their practical helpfulness to A manual of methods | the form ofan oa . 

the average man. | and material for young | 1% Story. >1 Ue 
Illuminating comment on a wide va- people and their leaders. | 

riety of topics that loses none of its 

light and warmth, though the living | $1.60 net Early 

speaker must here be represented by the 


printed word. $1.25 net. Baptist 


Borrowed The Birth Missionaries 
Axes of the Bible and Pioneers 


By Russell H. Conwell, By Theodore Heysham, By W. S. Stewart 
Ph. D. 


D. D., LL. D. Tales of missionary 
| Ten popular sermons of A new pathway to the bet- heroism and _achieve- 
common sense by the well- ter understanding’ of how the ment. Illustrated 

known author of “Acres of Bible has come to us. $1.50 net 
Diamonds.” $1.25 net $1.50 net 


All books reviewed, mentioned, or advertised in THE BAPTIST can be secured from our 
nearest house. Send for Catalogues of Books, Church and Sunday School Supplies. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


16 Ashburton Place, BOSTON 1107 McGee Street, KANSAS CITY 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 439 Burke Building, SEATTLE 
313 W. Third Street, LOS ANGELES 223 Church Street, TORONTO 


Foremost Among New Religious Books| 


i i 


Americans. Pulpit ad- of Western Asia and Egypt. $2.50 net — 


ember 5, 1925 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


According to Senator McKinley, of 
Jinois, among 393 delegates from all 
» countries of the world at the recent 
erparliamentary conference in Wash- 
jzton, he never saw a sign or smelled 
ésmell of liquor, or heard it mentioned. 
2 also declares that the number of 
inkers in the United States Senate can 
counted on one hand. 


Dr. J. Frank Norris’ church has ap- 
jinted delegates under instructions to 
«ek readmission to the Texas Baptist 
‘onvyention. They will ask for a hearing 
jfore a committee of twelve laymen 
‘npowered to hear not only a plea for 
vadmission, but also serious charges 
dainst certain officers of the conven- 


on. 


The Mississippi Baptist Convention 
‘Id its annual meeting at New Albany, 
Boye10-12, Dr. P. I. Lipsey was re- 
ected president, and Walton E. Lee 
-erk. The budget adopted for the com- 
g year calls for $700,000. The amount 
ised last year was $578,000, which is 
onsiderably larger than for the previous 
var. All churches are urged to place 
\eir giving on the basis of the unified 
adget for both local and general causes. 


The Baptist Bible union announces 
ficially that its constituency will con- 
nue to be represented in the Northern 
aptist Convention. There is no con- 
 itutional reason why it should not do 
», for the by-laws provide that “any 
aptist church in the United States may 
‘point one delegate, etc.” That by- 
_.w admits all churches connected with 
ie Bible union except those in coun- 
ties beyond the boundaries of the 
‘ited States. Thus, for the United 
tates, the fellowship of the Northern 
aptist Convention is as inclusive as 
iat of the Baptist World Alliance. 
fembership in any other convention or 
ther body does not bar a church from 
->presentation in the Northern Baptist 
onvention 


At a largely attended meeting the 
lembers of the Temple church, Los 
ngeles, gave hearty and unanimous 
xpression to their appreciation of the 
ervices rendered by Rev. Herbert W. 
irgin during the month of November 
1 filling the place made vacant by the 
emporary absence of the pastor, Rev. 
. Whitcomb Brougher, who is doing 
ach valiant service for the denomina- 
on in the field. The resolutions speak 
1 the highest terms of the spirit and 
iessages of Doctor Virgin and place on 
ecord the acknowledgment of the debt 
ae Temple church owes the North 
hore church, Chicago, in releasing the 
|astor for such a timely ministry. So 
‘ng as this fine spirit of give and take 
_ ontrols the Baptist churches of Amer- 
ta disintegration is impossible. 


| 


Of the more than 8,000,000 Baptists in 
the United States and Canada, according 
to popular estimates, the Canadian Bap- 
tist thinks that probably 30,000 are pre- 
pared to follow the “divisive movement” 
represented by the Baptist Bible union. 


The Y. M. C. A. has decided upon a 
budget of $4,199,298 and has under con- 
sideration processes whereby many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property in 
China and other distant lands will be 
turned over to the association of those 
countries. 


The sixth series of lectures upon the 
William Cleaver Wilkinson foundation 
will be given in Byrne Hall, the North- 
ern Baptist Theological seminary, 3040 
West Washington boulevard, Chicago, 
by Professor John H. Strong, D.D., of 
the Biblical seminary in New York, on 
the general topic, “The Minister and His 
Task Today.” The lectures will be given 
daily from Monday, Dec. 7 to Friday, 
Dec. 11, 1925, and the several topics 
are: “The State of the World Outside”; 
“The Present Condition of the Church”; 
“The Christian Minister’s Main Prob- 
lem”; “The Method of Prayer”; “The 
Power of God”. The Monday lecture 
will be at 2:00 p. m. and the Thursday 
lecture at 7:45 p.m. The other lectures 


will be at the regular chapel hour, 10:15 _ 


a.m. Friday will be an all-day prayer 
service. Doctor Strong will speak in 
the morning and lead the closing con- 


secration services at 3:30 p. m. The 
public is invited. 
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The foreign mission board of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention (negro) an- 
nounces a campaign to raise from a mil- 
lion Baptists at 25 cents each a fund 
of $250,000 for the purpose of inaugur- 
ating an extensive missionary enterprise 
in Liberia. 

The day of prayer for missions ob- 
served by all denominations in the 
United States and Canada is annually 
held on the first Friday in Lent, which 
this year is February 19. Mrs. Helen 
Barrett Montgomery is the author of the 
program, entitled “In Everything by 
Prayer.” It was thought most fitting 
this year when “Prayer and Missions,” 
by Mrs. Montgomery, is one of the cur- 
rent study books to have her prepare 
the program. 


Dr. Austen K. de Blois, for fourteen 
years pastor of the First Baptist church, 
Boston, has resigned his pastorate and 
accepted the position of co-editor of the 
Watchman-Examiner. He will receive 
a warm welcome to the editorial fratern- 
ity of the Baptist denomination. As 
president of Shurtleff college, as pastor 
of several leading churches of the de- 
nomination, as a prolific writer and as a 
world traveler he is qualified to render 
a valuable service in his new position. 


The Baptist General Association of 
Kentucky met in Louisville, Nov. 10. 
It was characterized by “full and free 
discussion,” but, or perhaps therefore, 
it was regarded as an unusually good 
meeting. An acute division of opinion 
concerning Cumberland college that in- 
volved the possibility of endangering 
fellowship was referred to a committee 
composed of representatives of both 
points of view to finding a harmonious 
formula. During the last year the 
churches raised for the unified budget 
$314,023.27, and for designated purposes 
$114,980. 


The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature is making the subject “Jesus’ 
Way of Living” the theme for its new 
course for the present year. Some 
thousands of people are already studying 
it. The effort of the course is to estab- 
lish the difference between the literal 
application of the words of Jesus and 
the working out of the principles of 
Jesus in any given social order, or in any 
era. An extended historical study car- 
ries one from the consideration of what 
actually constituted the “way” of 
Jesus down through the Christian cen- 
turies, and terminates in very serious 
consideration of the way in which the 
teaching of Jesus can be interpreted in 
its application to modern life. The 
course is published monthly in the IJn- - 
stitute. The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature is the extension arm of the 
University of Chicago so far as religious 
studies are concerned. 
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THE BAP] 


The first victory is won! 


._ On to the second victory! 


FROM VICT’RY UNTO VICT’RY 
HIS ARMY SHALL HE LEAD. 


Cash and pledges for the Lone Star Fund now 
at headquarters total $192,666.10. The completion by individuals and churches 
of their present plans will assure the entire sum of $263,662. We gratefully 
acknowledge the hearty response of the denomination and the evident guidance 
of the God of missions. 


A more important task lies before us. To main- 
tain all the 127 foreign mission stations the entire denominational budget for 
1925-1926 must be secured. 


Devotion to this larger need such as we gave to the Lone Star Effort will 
lead us to further victories for Christ. 


LIFT HIGH HIS ROYAL BANNER; 
IT MUST NOT—IT MUST NOT SUFFER LOSS! 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


More than 5000 churches and 500,000 
individuals are reported to be regular 
financial supporters of the budget of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 


Concerning the situation in China 
there seems to be little difference of 
opinion among representatives of the 
Christian missionary organizations 
carrying on work in that country. They 
seem to hold substantially the view al- 
ready fully set forth in the columns of 
Tue Baptist that the time has come to 
consider seriously how to help China 
rather than to exploit her. 


Dr. John R. Mott is again deeply im- 
pressed with an idea that is grown into 
his bones. He is thus quoted: “Divi- 
sions among Christians—denomination- 
al, national, racial—have ever been a 
stumbling-block; but with the shrinkage 
of the world these have become more 
serious and intolerable than ever. If we 
can forget that we are Americans, Can- 
adians, British, Germans, French, or that 
we are Methodists, Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Lutherans, in the work of making 
Christ and his teachings known to all 
mankind, as a common task, we have 
gone a great way toward proving to 
non-Christian peoples that the religion 
of Christ is the great solvent of the 
racial alienations of the world, and 
therefore the mightiest force operating 
among men.” But why is it necessary 
to forget any good thing in order to 
cooperate in doing any good thing? 


The annual meeting of the interna- 
tional association of agricultural mis- 
sions, of which Dr. Warren H. Wilson 
is president, was held at 25 Madison 
avenue, New York city, Dec. 3-4. The 
association was organized several years 
ago for the purpose of promoting the 
study and development of agricultural 
education in fields in which various mis- 
sionary organizations are working. 


Attendance last year at Kansas City 
theological seminary was 50 per cent 
beyond the preceding year. This year’s 
is 20 per cent greater than last. It will 
reach 125 by the time the year is over, 
as last year reached 103. Special classes 
last year brought the grand total to 164, 
and this year will closely approach 200. 
The student body is from states and 
schools ranging from North Dakota to 
Texas, and from California to Illinois. 
Several have been added to the teaching 
force, including the new dean’s assist- 
ant, Miss Irbie Utz. Intensive work in 
Christian education is on the program 
this year. In the remarkable week-day 
religious education enterprise of Kansas 
City, Kan., registering about 10,000 
pupils, the seminary furnishes about a 
score of the principals and _ teachers. 
This is one of the many chances for 
“laboratory work” in which greater 
Kansas City abounds. The seminary 
greatly needs, in addition to its present 
three new buildings, two more, another 
married students’ home and another 
unit for women. 


The Tennessee State Convention 
Nov. 16, with 400 delegates and a 
spirit. Those Tennesseans are not a 


to tackle live subjects. For inst 
there was a debate between team 
students from Carson-Newman 

Union universities on the propos 
that the Bible should be taught in 
lic schools. Carson-Newman worn 
the negative. A “masterly address 
J. E. Skinner discussed the differenc 
tween “fundamentalism” so-called 
“the true fundamentalism which 
only ascertains the doctrines of the | 
but which lives up to them in letter 
in spirit.” Dr. G. M. Savage was elé 
president and Fleetwood Ball, secre 


If the response which college stuc 
are making to the information literé 
sent out by the executive committe 
the Interdenominational Student co 
ence offers any criterion of actual i 
est in it, it is very evident that this { 
ering will be one of the most succe 
conferences yet held by youth anyw 
in this country. In the present stag 
development it appears that the yout 
the colleges are unusually intereste 
the problem of whether they will be 
now and in the future to work effec 
ly through the church in achievit 
better social order. Small groups 
already been formed on a great nut 
of campuses throughout the cow 


whose main purpose is to discuss 


problems which will bring this co1 
ence together. 
(Continued on page 1359) 
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A New Classification of Baptists 


INHE old classification of Baptists is now out of date 
-and a new grouping is called for. With antiquarian 
‘iterest, people of a past generation still speak of hard- 
cell Baptists, predestinarian Baptists, primitive Baptists, 
jeewill Baptists and other groups of Baptists long since 
«tinct or at present in a state of quiescence. New align- 
ients call for new names. Some one has facetiously sug- 
¢sted that all Baptists may now be classified under the old 
(signations which used to mark the verbs in grammar, 
‘z., regular, irregular and redundant. While this group- 
ig is given in jest, the aptness of it in describing the pres- 
it situation among Baptists is no joke. However, a friend 
who is highly honored among us for his sterling worth and 
dtstanding wisdom suggests another classification which 
wrrectly describes the threefold alignment of American 
aptists at the present time according to the facts, and 
iks if the time has not come to make this discrimination 
ear to everybody. We believe the time has come to make 
lis grouping distinct and to inform all who read our paper 
fat the great body of Baptists in America are “Regular,” 
‘hile one small group is called “Fundamentalists” and an- 
(her small group goes by the name “Bible Union.” 


One of our pastors was asked the other day by one of 
‘S members this question: “If you are not a funda- 
ientalist and not a modernist, what are you?” The pas- 
ir replied, “I hope I am a Christian gentleman.” This 
iswer, while given with a playful smile and in an atmos- 
here of good-will, carries with it just a hint of innuendo 
hen it appears in cold type. Now we offer that pastor 
id hundreds of other pastors a better answer. If you are 
ot classified as a fundamentalist, that is, a member of the 
indamentalist association, and if you do not belong to the 
ible Union, why not call yourself a “Regular”? We like 
at word, “Regular,” spelled with a capital R. The Regu- 
t is the Baptist who stands by the denomination in its 


organized work. He may be “Regular” plus “Funda- 
mentalist” or he may be “Regular” minus “Fundamen- 
talist”. In fact the group of men and women in the 
Northern Convention who have expressed themselves on 
the side through the National Fundamentalist Committee 
are in the main “Regulars”. They have been loyal to the 
denomination in its cooperative plans, in the support of its 
missionary agencies and in steadily refusing to become 
schismatic. This group has demonstrated the proposition 
that it is possible for Baptists with different attitudes of 
mind to stay together and come to a common understand- 
ing through fraternal approach and mutual council. 


The “Regular” refuses to be called a modernist because 
to be called by such a name is wide of the truth. If the 
term “modernist” means one who denies the evangelical 
faith of the gospel of Christ, we do not wonder at the 
indignant refusal of “Regulars” to be classified under such 
a label. A “Regular” may be progressive or he may be 
conservative in his theology. There must be room among 
Baptists for both attitudes of mind. It is really not the 
shades of a man’s theological beliefs which constitute him 

a “Regular”. He may be classified under this title in all 
ee if he holds to the gospel as the New Testament 
defines it, if he is governed by the essential principles of 
the Baptists and’ finds himself working hand in hand with 
his brethren in building up the kingdom of God through 
the regular channels of Baptist organizations cooperating 
in the Northern Convention or in the Southern Conven- 
tion. This cry of “Modernist” does not go down with 
thinking people when applied indiscriminately to everybody 
not registered as a “Fundamentalist.” The classification 
of “Fundamentalist” and “Modernist” is too narrow to 
make room for the real groupings among Baptists today. 
We make the sober statement without fear of successful 
contradiction that 95 per cent of American Baptists are 
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“Regulars”. The other 5 per cent may be found under 
other labels. 


We wish the denomination might be 100 per cent “Reg- 
ular,” but that is expecting too much from a people as free 
and as democratic as Baptists. Ninety-five per cent is es- 
sential unity. Therefore let no sensitive soul be alarmed 
by rumors that the denomination is breaking up. Not in 
the past decade have there been so many substantial 
evidences of sanity and unity among the Baptists of 
America as there are today. The state conventions from 
Maine to California in their annual meetings held in the 
spring and in the fall of this year with virtual unanimity 
have registered “Regular.”’ 


The Lone Star and the North Star 


The lone star seems to appear above the horizon 
about once in seventy years. The north star is always 
on the job unerringly drawing the magnetic needle of the 
compass to the pole. This marks the difference between 
the specific missionary emergency fund concerning which 
report was made in our columns last week and the unified 
budget of benevolences which makes its regular appeal to 
the churches of the denomination. The specific known as 
the Lone Star fund became a necessity this year when it 
was discovered at Seattle that the two foreign societies 
must seriously retrench by closing certain missions unless 
help came from some source outside the regular budget. 
That source of special help was provided by the vote of 
the convention authorizing the two foreign 
societies to raise something more than a quarter of a mill- 
ion dollars as an emergency fund to prevent the disaster 
which threatened the work on the foreign field. Assurance 
has come that the specific fund is fully subscribed. 


We are delighted with the enthusiasm and promptness 
which marked the campaign. The threatened disaster 
caught the imagination and sympathy of our people and 
hundreds of churches rose to the occasion, answered the 
call and by substantial giving drove back the specter of 
desertion which for a time hung over the progress and 
integrity of our missions in foreign lands. But possibly 
we speak too soon. The specter may have been driven 
back temporarily, only to reappear about Apr. 30, 1926, 
if the regular budget of more than five million dollars 


is not raised. There will be no gain at all but rather a 


serious loss in every way unless there is added to the 
Lone Star fund the full quota of the entire unified budget 
of benevolences by the end of the fiscal year. What shall 
it profit Northern Baptists to gain the Lone Star fund and 
lose the regular budget? At this writing in spite of the 
fact that an upward trend is seen in the monthly receipts 
on the regular budget as compared with the receipts of 
last year, the trend is so slight that no assurance can be 
gathered from it that we shall have victory. This is not 
intended to discourage anybody, but rather to spur every- 
body up to love and good works five months before the 
close of the books in order to prevent a recurrence of 
the defeat which has marred the psychology of victory 
for several years past. 


The victory which has attended the specific fund already 
referred to would appear to be, all things considered, a 
forecast of greater victory in realizing to the fullest extent 
the hopes and promises contained in the unified budget 


mission - 


adopted at Seattle. No better evidence of confide. 
could be shown by our people in the foreign mission en, 
prise as carried on by our own societies and missional} 
than the checks and currency and pledges given to } 
Lone Star fund. And this confidence is well placed. () 
great foreign mission enterprise is not a thing of yes; 
day. Its roots go down deep in the soil of many fij 
and its branches spread out in every direction. Plaild 
as a twig many years ago by the hand of Adoniram J} 
son; our foreign mission work has grown until it is no|q 
forest of trees whose leaves are for the healing of} 
nations. It would be surprising if some pruning and } 
surgery were not needed at times in an enterprise s0- 
and far reaching.. The foreign mission societies of 
Northern Baptist Convention, both in administratior; 
home and in the prosecution of missionary work abrit 
will compare favorably with the best of our Baptist 
tutions. The societies belong to the denomination, 
the confidence of the denomination, and we believe 
the close of this fiscal year with the full budget of bene 
lence raised will prove that the denomination can trustt 
regular agencies to administer with fidelity to the go 

a trust so sacred and so essential. = |) 


The Silence Treatment — 
| Pecans criticism is better than faint praise. 


one at a time, but bouquets soon wither and die. Bh 
brickbats and bouquets have their place. However, je 
despised brickbat may render a service which the boucet 
was never designed to give. “One of the most satisfact'y 
things in connection with this journal,’ writes a brot ; 
editor, “has been the number, variety, interest and imyr 
tance of the letters of dissatisfaction which we have : 
ceived. For believing as we do that hardly any spiria 
or mental condition is more deplorable than indiffereie, 
every such letter has been a fresh and welcome proof ) . 
stimulating and creative concern with and interest in It 
work on the part of our readers.” Many subscribers we 
to the editor their praise and their blame; but we unc 
stand that few people have ever formed the habit of 1 
ing to the book publisher their feelings with regard to 
books he publishes and the authors he selects. In : 
territory silence seems to reign. And the publishers j¢ 
wondering if the causes of this silence treatment canje 
discovered. . . | Hf 

The editor of the religious book department of the M q 
millan company, W. H. Murray, is desirous of explor . 
this undiscovered country and opening it up to the wot: 
We believe he speaks for all the publishers of religils 
books when he says, “It is a situation that one of these > 
ligious book editors would like to change.” He theretj¢ 
extends a hearty invitation to all readers of THE Bart ; 
to speak their minds in letters to the Macmillan compa), 
60 Fifth avenue, New York, in regard to recent boo 
they have read bearing the imprint of its religious dep: 
ment. It is also requested that the religious editor r see 
the suggestions of our readers with regard to the publir 
tion of other books by favorite authors and of religiis 
books that ought to be written. These suggestions sho 
be sent to all the publishers who advertise in the colut 
of THe Baptist. P 


The 


-darvey S. Firestone, rubber manufacturer, is investi- 
xing the possibilities of rubber production in the Philip- 
sies. An American rubber company has 116,000 acres 
ated to rubber in Malaya and Sumatra. The Firestone 
ntations company is investing $100,000,000 in rubber 
gintations in Liberia with a view to devoting 1,000,000 
es to the industry. “Meanwhile England looks with a 
istioning eye upon plans to found a new rubber empire 
nLiberia, owned and operated by Americans.’ Does 
wbody suppose that the power of the United States is 
pledged to support the interest of those business ven- 
as? 


DUILLUSIONED, DEAD, 
i DESERVES OUR PITY 


fob Harriman died a few weeks ago. A friend thinks 
3 case points a. moral, and solicits comment here. 
irty years ago he was an enthusiastic socialist with 
thidealism and ardor of youth. When his party began 
idecline he undertook a cooperative colony in Cali- 
(nia. The enterprise was disappointing. It had the 
fm but not the morale of economic communism. The 
nmmbers did not play the game. The scheme failed. 
+, Harriman lost health and heart. He became “dis- 
ilisioned.” What is the moral? His youthful idealism 
aft enthusiasm were not supported by adequate social 
uderstanding and faith. Other men who started in 
a his comrades in the socialist movement are today 
a hopeful and cheery as they were thirty years ago. 
Jieir deeper insight into the ethics, the philosophy and 
t2 progress of human society have kept them young 
ad eager after the vicissitudes of a generation. When 
fith becomes cosmic it never experiences “disillusion- 
mnt.” Here is a tear for the gentle soul of a man who 
assed it. 


‘US, A “LOCAL ISSUE” 
SCOMES INTERNATIONAL 


_ ‘The economic question of Europe is just as grave as 
i: political. In Europe every nation wants to sell and 
moody wants to buy. If this tendency towards national 
Ptection even among the smallest European states does 
nt cease, in the end no one will be able to sell, the fac- 
tdes will be closed, unemployment will increase, and 
Dshevism will be the consequence. The only way to pre- 

t this ruin of Europe is a European customs union.” 
= reasons Count Kalergi. By a customs union he means 
Smething like our freedom of trade among the states of 
t United States. We discovered the principle in 1787. 
Erope is in the way of discovering it now. Some time 
will become a principle of international law. 


LE OLD-FASHIONED HOME 
INOT COMING BACK 


Monitors of various ranks from President Coolidge 
dwn are calling Americans back to the discipline of 
te old-fashioned home. But their plea is inspired 
tre by sentimental conservatism than by social under- 
Snding. In an article published in the New York 
Imes, H. ©. Rittenhouse invites attention to a con- 


4 erlook. “The advent of machinery and the supply 
domestic and social needs by mass production, man- 
ed by colossal corporations, have stripped the old- 
tne home of its capacity for moral drill,” he says. 
I the light of that fact the transfer of moral discipline 
t these larger community agencies, especially to the 
Si0ol and the shop becomes a matter of simple neces- 
Sy. Moral training can be given only where people 


uence of the social revolution which such monitors: 
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World in Transit . 


By THE ASSISTANT EDITOR. 


are taught and do their work. The sooner this fact is 
comprehended the sooner we shall cease to expect the 
home to perform a task that modern society has de- 
prived it of the power to perform. 


WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPLES 
OF TRUE DEMCCRACY? 


People often express misgivings about democracy as 
a form of government. But democracy is not a form of 
government. It is a social spirit. Government by the 
people may be a democracy or it may be a disaster. De- 
mocracy recognizes the value of the individual, stands for 
the natural rights of the individual and of minorities, pro- 
poses equality of social opportunity, provides for the co- 
operation of all for the common good, and requires the 
adequate intellectual, moral and social education of all. 
Any government, whatever its form, that is directed by 
these principles is democratic. Democracy in practice is a 
social achievement of the people collectively, and the high- 
est title to validity in any government is the fact that it 
facilitates such achievement. 


HAIRS MUST NOW BE SPLIT 
*IWIXT WEST AND NORTHWEST 


The president of a university in Tennessee, criticized 
for retaining in the school a teacher who is charged with 
being an evolutionist, replies: “He was not and is not now 
an evolutionist in any objectionable sense of the word. He 
does believe in development as all of us believe in it, but 
not in the theories of organic evolution that are now being 
condemned by Baptists and other Christians throughout 
the South. ; He is a fine teacher and the only avail- 
able Ph.D. I know whom I could trust to teach biology 
without putting evolution theories into it.” Apprehensions 
are awakened. Suppose that professor should drop off 
before another of his kind is born; then, where should we 
be? 

ENGLAND MOVES A STEP 
TOWARDS SOCIAL INSURANCE 

Ideally, every member of society will do his best for 
common good, and society as a whole will do its best 
for the welfare of every member. The modern devices 
of insurance against fire, accident, unemployment, sick- 
ness and death are partial and experimental efforts of 
society to take upon its broad shoulders those strokes 
of misfortune which would be too great for the strength 
of the individual. Great Britain has been trying the 
experiment of the unemployment dole to meet an in- 
evitable case of necessity, but with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. The government has set to work in an endeavor 
to find out just how big is the problem of social in- 
surance on its hands and to find an adequate solution. 
This is fast becoming a major problem of civilized 
society. 


WILL THE NEXT STEP BE THE 
UNITED STATES OF EUROPE? 


So hopes M. Briand of France. But Count Richard N. 
Coudenhove Kalergi of Czecho-Slovakia thinks that there 
will arise four centers of power, namely, the Pan-Amer- 
ican union, a similar union of all of the democracies of the 
continent of Europe, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
Many leading statesmen of Europe are studying the prob- 
lem of federation since the pact of Locarno. It is a 
problem beset with difficulties. It involves a political re- 
adjustment among three-fourths of the peoples of the 
world. But if the civilization of Europe is to survive that 
problem must be solved. 
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A Revival of Religious Reading 


We are learning to read 


By RoBERT GORDON 


We ARE learning to read. During the past five years 
the demand for serious books has steadily increased. 
At the last convention of the American Library associa- 
tion, many delegates reported an unprecedented call for 
non-fiction publications. Of seventy-eight representative 
librarians consulted, seventy-four said they found an alto- 
gether new interest in substantial reading courses. Theo- 
logical controversy and the Dayton evolution trial have 
helped stimulate desire for authentic data. In recent 
months there have been more books on science and reli- 
gion published than have ever appeared in any similar 
period. Some of these have found place in the list of 
best sellers. There is hope for better days so long as 
any considerable number are willing to dig through such 
books in search of truth. 

But whatever the recent gains may have been, there 
certainly is need still that we labor and pray for increased 
interest in religious reading. Altogether too many are in 
a class with the chorus girl of whom it is reported that a 
few days after the wedding she found her husband act- 
ually reading the comic page of a Hearst paper. And 
astounded, she swooned. On being revived, they heard 
her sob, “My soul, my soul, I have married a book- 
worm!” Without doubt many are disintegrating mental 
and moral powers by superficial perusal of cheap maga- 
zine pages, to say nothing of those who are daily de- 
moralized by the vulgar and putrescent. 


In Spite of Pedlers of Piffle 


We must not conclude, however, that the field has been 
abandoned to pedlers of piffle. For heartening proof to 
the contrary, consult such authorities as the home educa- 
tion division of the U. S. bureau of education, the exten- 
sion departments of our universities, the A. L. A. com- 
mission on adult education and the library. For instance, 
the workers’ education bureau of America has just levied 
a tax on every member of every labor union in the coun- 
try to raise a fund for the preparation of bibliographies 
and the promotion of reading. How I wish we could 
duplicate that in all our Baptist churches! Give us a de- 
nomination of readers and we will cast all our fears 
away. We need not be dismayed by the novel-fagged or 
the comic-page-jagged nor by any other zany if every 
intelligent Baptist becomes an enthusiastic propagandist 
for real books. 

What could we not do with a generation like that poor 
Scotch immigrant youth, George A. Gordon, who skimped 
his lunch allowance and bought books—Byron, Dryden, 
Coleridge, Shakespeare, Milton, Prescott. You will find 
his autobiography, “My Education and Religion,” a stimu- 
lating volume. Thought-provoking chapters on the educa- 
tive and religious influences that enriched his life trace a 
career of unusual usefulness and worth. Modestly he 
writes: “My purpose is to invite my reader to a knoll (not 
a mountain) and to ask him to look up with me at some 
of the permanent forces and splendors that guide, make 
and bless human life.” When you read of the fiery ordeal 
he endured at his ordination, you will be reminded that 
specializing in specious speculations did not begin with us. 
If you want an anecdote worth telling, walk a while with 
the genial pastor of the Old South church, Boston. If you 
want to catch some suggestion of the secret of his power 
ss a a preacher, open this book. You will read it to 

e end. 


“Bread Givers’ is autobiography of another sort. In 


yet there is need that we labor and pray for increased interest in religy 
reading. 
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the form of a novel, Anzia Yezierska has given us a yid 
transcript of her own life. The sheer grit by which j 
half-starved girl lifted herself from the most sordid, 
vironment to the freedom and efficiency of edue; 
womanhood will be an inspiration to many. I heard Wy, 
Antin speak on “The Promised Land”. A little mite | 
creature, all electricity and nerves, she stirred 5,000 5; 
sas schoolteachers. I should like to hear this other } 
sian Jewess who has now won her way to an hon¢ 
place as an American schoolteacher and author of | 
ability. Through her work you will better understand’ 
privations of those who fester in overcrowded tenem 
and the trials many endure who seek a footing in a straje 
land. Laughter and tears are here; comedy and gm 
tragedy. 

“The Faith, Falsity, and Failure of Christian Scier’ 
is not autobiography. But it is a dependable accounijf 
the life and work of an amazing character. A psycho 
gist, a lawyer, and a professor of surgery have uniter 
preparing this book. It is a scathing indictment of Ecy 
ism and all its claims. This woman who was styled “lit 
Dear Mother God’ is shown to have been the basesipf 
charlatans, guilty of everything from attempted murde|o 
accomplished theft. The chapters by Doctor Riley \i 
“Cure and Failures” make the blood boil. To see a Ile 
child in the last stages of untreated diphtheria, every bri h 
a struggle, arms outstretched to parents who stand by nt 
tering the jargon of “Science and Health” while the pr 
child chokes to death—that is a spectacle that would mee 
Christ mad. 


The Christian and Social Evils 


Something is wrong with a Christianity that does >t 
fight social evils. Doctor Jefferson brings that truth hie 
in his recent exposition of “The Cardinal Ideas of fab 
We have seen a whole continent slip down into hell wle 
the church, mighty in numbers, stood by impotent and If 
fled. We need religion of another sort. We need the )- 
cial gospel of Isaiah. An individualistic gospel is no goi:l 
at all. The city and nation were Isaiah’s themes. Dovt 
Jefferson says you must preach the social gospel toda:if 
you would convict the individual of sin, and secure Is 
conversion and consecration to life-service. It is whe 
man sees the need of society that he becomes a better m1. 

If any are troubled by the variety of gospels preacd 
within our ranks, I should advise a reading of “The Cir 
ing Faith,” by Foster. It is said a certain number)f 
fleas is good for a dog. It takes his mind off his ott 
troubles. This is no reflection on Mr. Foster. I only a 
to say he will help you to forget the heresies that 0! 
narily horrify. Calmly we are informed that the perse 
devil has gone and a personal God is going. Hell has gi¢ 
and heaven is going. Man seems to be going too )t 
“mind is nothing but matter in action”. Men will yet lah 
at our belief in an individual immortal soul. We usec)® 
speak of Christ as the Son of God sent to suffer on \¢ 
cross to save us from the curse of original sin. Now 
know there is no such thing as original sin and Christ 1!5 
only an inspired Teacher. He says these ideas will pt) 
ably not be generally accepted for a long time. With tat 


ca) 


we agree. 
After that, “Liberal Christianity,” by Merrill a 
ultra-conservative. I do not know where to turn for FP 
in meeting the really stiff arguments that Foster puts P 
except to men who, like Merrill, are familiar with mod! ‘ 


é 
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ictific thought and use the scientific method in religion. 
eiim, Christianity is distinctively the religion of per- 
nlity. God is personal and he can give Foster a reason 
iis faith, We must abandon dogmatic authority. No 
suhas the right to surrender reason and conscience. 

“je most perplexing, practical and philosophical prob- 
ss of our day are squarely faced by Doctor Orchard in 
Ciistianity and World Problems’. Against the back- 
vend of unimaginable immensities we see One who 
aed this tiny earth as a man and died rejected. Again 
vewre taken back through the enormous period of time 
in: our universe came into existence; the ever-lengthen- 
agvistas of human history are unfolded and against that 
veee the brief thirty-three years of the Man of Galilee. 
ju Orchard is not baffled. With Paul he sees in him the 
ging of “the mystery which from all ages have been 
jdin God”. From such closely-reasoned and positive 
stolishment of the adequacy of Christianity to meet the 
es of our world, one rises to sing with a new fervor, 
Tou, O Christ, art all f want.” 

‘ seeming to do nothing for the world, the church does 
i At least in the conduct of worthy public worship, it 
: that without which no human effort can be made per- 
V “Reality in Worship” by Sperry is a thorough-going 
oc in which principles are wrought out to guide in our 
oveption and conduct of public worship—the glory and 
hedistinctive work of the church. 

“he interests of that church must be promoted. A small 
‘ome entitled, “The Church and Printer’s Ink” by Gil- 
e will be found of especial help to men in the smaller 
hrches. The publicity plans given have been worked out 
actual experience. A strikingly new interpretation of 
teardship is found in “The Currency of the Invisible” 
yyJoctor Evans. All material things are symbols of the 
men. History is a pageant of embodied ideas. The 
vet directs the hand. “All our real problems are at the 


Mayer. 
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center and here the gospel plays its spotlight”. 

The ultimate test of every man and institution is the 
contribution made to the coming day. Mayer in “The 
Church’s Program for Young People” turns a searchlight 
on our failures and lifts a beacon toward the path we must 
travel if we would see the next generation dedicated to the 
Christian enterprise. The author knows educational theory 
and also the actual world in which our young people live. 
This book should be read by all who have responsibility 
for the religious training of our youth. 

“Christ,” says Tertullian, “called himself Truth and not 
tradition. If he and his message are truth, every increase 
in knowledge can be used to enrich the faith that rests on 
him.” In calling attention to these books that have inter- 
ested me, I am simply trying to practice what I preached 
in beginning. Every Baptist should read books, give books, 
recommend books, and so help hasten the better day of a 


still more wide-spread revival of religious reading. 
by George A. Gordon. 


(Doubleday, Page & 


“My Education and Religion,” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
“Bread Givers,” by Anzia Yezierska. 


0.) : 

“The Faith, the Falsity, the Failure of Christian Science,” by 
Riley, Peabody, and Humiston. (Revell.) 

“Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah,’ by Charles E. Jefferson. (Mac- 


millan Co.) 

“The Coming Faith,” by R. F. Foster. (Dodd, Mead and 
cert aberal Christianity,’ by William P. Merrill. (Macmillan 
ia athe in Worship,” by Willard L. Sperry. (Macmillan 
<thtistianity and World Problems,” by W. E. Orchard. 


(George H. Doran Co.) 
“The Church and Printer’s Ink,” by Ralph V. Gilbert. 


(Revell.) 
“The Currency of the Invisible,” by Silas Evans. (Revell.) 
“The Church’s Program and Young People,” by Herbert C. 


(The Century Co.) 


Interesting Things in Books 


a By Wriiram H. Leacu 


[ IS somewhat of a novel experience to close the years 
»f a happy pastorate one week and to assume the edi- 
toal chair in a great publishing house the next. It is a 
einge that requires some personal adjustment and only 
thse who have had experience know how much we are 
ciatures of habit. But the adjustment is one largely of 
dail. It in no way changes the great purpose of life. 
Te making of religious books has long been considered 
a pecialized task in the growth of the kingdom of God. 
N one can compute the value of books in the progress of 
tt church. No one can estimate their value in the lives 
O ministers and laymen. It has been well said that the 
Pgress of humanity can be traced through the titles of 
urth-while books. 

But outside of the religious value there is a fascina- 
tin in the production of books. In this way of mech- 
aisms, authorship is one thing which refuses to become 
Civentionalized. It takes more than a machine to make a 
bok. The specialization of the editor is more than a study 
© manuscripts. It is a knowledge of the men who are 
poducing the books and an understanding of the public 
it will read them. 

I suppose that if a vote were taken of the most uninter- 
‘ing book on the library shelf, the Greek grammar would 
{ near the head of the list. Yet a conversation some 
\eks ago with Prof. A. T.-Robertson, author of “A 
Cammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of His- 
trical Research” made me feel that it might be the most 
Scinating. This great work was passed on to Doctor 
dbertson by his predecessor, John A. Broadus. It was a 


7. 


titanic task requiring years of time and an abundance of 
human energy. The mere mechanical part of the volume 
was a problem in itself. The cost of the page plates alone 
was $13,000. Very few presses in America had the re- 
sources for setting the book. The work was finally done 
by the University Press at Cambridge, Mass. It is a huge 
volume of 1,500 pages, retailing for $8.50. “While the first 
edition was issued in 1914, it is today in the fourth edition 
and is the outstanding grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment in two continents. If you add to this account the 
story of the personal relation between Doctor Broadus and 
Doctor Robertson, the kindly attitude of the Southern 
Baptist Theological seminary which arranged his work 
that he might give himself to this herculean task, you have 
a story which no one can say is dull. 

I remember, as a boy, reading a book entitled “In His 
Steps.” A few days ago I had before me the autobio- 
graphy of Charles M. Sheldon. In one of the chapters in 
that book he tells the amazing story of “In His Steps.” Tt 
was first written to interest the Sunday eveni..g congrega- 
tions in his church at Topeka. Then it was published in 
The Advance, a religious weekly. Doctor Sheldon then 
sought a book publisher but none could could be found. 
Finally, The Advance consented to issue a paper-covered 
edition. That edition started the circulation of the book 
which eventually sold to twenty-two millions. Through a 
defective copyright the author and the original publishers 
lost all their rights to the book but it at least provided a 
sensation and repeated the old truth that you never can 
tell what a book will do. Another chapter in the biography 
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gives the account of the attempt of the author to edit a 
Topeka paper for one week in a way such as Christ would. 
The result was a growth in circulation for the editions of 
the paper which the local presses could not satisfy and an 
edition was printed each day from Chicago. It seems that 
people are interested in religion. One who reads books is 
constantly finding things like these to claim his interest. 
He is indeed a prosaic soul who cannot find romance in 
books. 

But the person who seeks friendship from books finds 
much more than the personal interest stories. He has a 
touch with the life of the world about him and can foretell 
the direction of future progress. Books are not purely the 
product of the time, though they do reveal the spirit of 
their age. Now and then there are produced volumes 
truly prophetic of the future. 

We are living, religiously, in‘an age of controversy. The 
reader of twenty years ago could have foretold this age. 
He would have noted the widening breach in the thought 
of the church and would have seen the inevitable division. 
The reader of books today will see through the contro- 
versy to the sound ground that lies beyond. Where men 
gather and discuss their theological differences, I am im- 
pressed with the danger of the age in which we live. But 
when I turn to the books being produced I know that there 
is security. 

Where I first read “The Use of the Old Testament in 
the Light of Modern Knowledge,” I did so with trembling. 
Would this be another propaganda book to add to what 
seemed like an endless controversy? Before I laid it down 


I wished that I were back in the parish that I might make - 


the spiritual meaning of the Old Testament more vivid 
than I had in the past. One cannot glance through Doctor 
Stidger’s new volume, “Finding God in Books” without 
feeling that the whole world is trying to reveal God. And 
then there is a volume which my house has just accepted 
entitled “Great Canadian Preaching’”—a volume of real 
evangelical preaching and not a breath of controversy in 
it. I noted that particularly for I am prejudiced against 
any book produced in a spirit of controversy. If this is 
typical of the spirit of the Canadian church, the Dominion 
has a good spiritual future. These are all indications of 
the future. Books are showing the way toward a stability 
that will mean a new day for the church. 

There is another tendency which I think we might be 
justified in prophesying. The mystical and devotional side 
of religion is going to have a larger place in the Protestant 
church of the future. It is surprising how little the mys- 
tical movements of the past have affected Protestantism. 
Yet the solution is probably in the fact that our boast has 
been in our intellectual freedom and the right to think 
things through. Now intellectual freedom is a fine thing 
and yet it does not always answer the craving of the soul. 
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There is a growing demand for devotional books. The 
volumes are very apt to run to the inspirational such 
“The Upper Road of Vision” by Kathrine Logan or “T 
Heart of an Optimist” by G. L. Perin. They may treat | 
the spiritual approach to God. “Communion Address 
is a volume sought by ministers who feel they must ha| 
aid in giving their messages the devotional side. M 
Herman’s books on mysticism are having a good sak 
America. The mystical movement may never influence 
Protestant church as it has the Roman Catholic and Aj 
can churches, but its influence is certainly being felt. 
is a healthy indication for the future. - 


> 


I do believe that religious books were never written 
a more fascinating style than today. Forced to com 
with the great list of secular writers our religious aut 
have given us some remarkable human interest bool 
Where could one go to find a more interesting histori 
narrative than W. P. Livingstone’s “The Master Life! 
I defy one to open the pages of “Mary, the Mother | 
Jesus” by Prof. A. T. Robertson without reading | 
close. T. R. Glover’s “Paul of Tarsus” is a different bo. 
It is not written for the beginner but for those who ha! 
some ground knowledge of New Testament history. | 
gives an analysis of the character of the apostle to t 
Gentiles which will stand among the greatest books | 
Paul: a 


I wish that we might also prophesy that the future 
America would see more good books read. Despite c 
boasted literacy we are not a book-reading people. Be} 
Germany and Great Britain produce more books, wh: 
France and Italy are but a short distance behind the Unit! 
States. Jesse Lee Bennett in The Bookman estimates tl: 
the average American family buys but four books a ye) 
A. survey among school children in one of the great m} 
western cities, shows that in the homes from which repo} 
were received, 6 per cent possessed no books at all wh! 
16 per cent had less than fifteen volumes. It is Tit: 


wonder that the chorus girl threw up her hands in disgr: 
when a friend presented her with a book. She alrea/ 
had a book. 2 | 
Yet this is the situation which gives the opportunity ) 
religious workers. William Tyndale’s ambition was to ¢! 
the Bible into language which even the boy at the pl’ 
could understand. That has been accomplished. The ta! 
of the Christian worker of today is rather to spread 1} 
influence of books that are Christian in purpose and spit. 
It is idle to talk about too many books being publish« 
We have just begun to scratch the surface of book-read 
possibilities. The issue is not whether books are going ) 
be published or not, but whether the books that are pt: 
lished are going to be worth while. Every Christil 
worker has a responsibility here. . 


Training 
By Mrs. J. M. Ross 


FraltH is our guiding star when 
light is dim,— 

We'll walk by sight when brightly 
shines the day; 

God give me faith like Job’s, to 
trust in him 

Though he should slay me; for he 
knows my way. 


The wounds and bruises that I 
deprecate 

Are marks of favor from a loving 
rod; 


The thorns, the burden, and each 
tedious wait, ; 

Are training me for worthier work 
for God. 


When in the test by him I stand 
approved,— 

A workman, strong to bear the | 
heavy load, 

A servant, self fergotten, doubts 
removed ,— 

O may I help the weak along the 
road. 


By SAMUEL J. 


“feviewing” five books in 1500 words I can do little 
‘ore than suggest, but I will do that little as com- 
ensively as possible. 


‘he Mother of Jesus, Her Problems and Her Glory” 
ree H. Doran Co. $1) by Prof. A. T. Robertson, 
{beautiful and sympathetic study of the Galilean 
an who has been done scant justice by Protestantism 
$1 reaction against the unwarranted Mariolatry of 
‘oan Catholicism. It is written from the point of view 


‘ae virgin birth, a record which he traces in the writ- 
ig of the New Testament beyond the nativity stories of 
fehew and Luke, finding it lurking behind not a few 
asiges having no direct bearing on the issue. He takes 
‘god look at Joseph, of whom he says “no lover was ever 
aed in a harder position,” and he finds that the Nazareth 
arenter bears himself in a manner worthy of one chosen 
» 2 the foster-father of Mary’s wondrous son. Joseph 
niMary sacrificially shared in the social implications of 
acunique birth, each having perfect confidence in the 
ifr, a confidence based on mystic fellowship with God. 
erever, of course, Mary is the real subject cf his study, 
mhe traces the course of her life with keen discern- 
act. Her theology could not solve the mystery of the life 
. death of her first-born son, and no mother’ ever 
izred such keenness of disappointment, but her faith 
ie] and “somehow she got through that Sabbath day.” 
t a worth-while study of “the most blessed of women.” 
4 For the Mothers of Daughters 

Diethers and Daughters” (George H. Doran Co. $1.50) 
Jessica G. Cosgrave also deals with motherhood; not 
«unique mother of the Son of Man, but the mothers of 
Iydaughters of men. Girls (and boys too) of today, 
hist into the fearful “speeding up” of these times, have 
1 ar more difficult problem in adjusting and balancing 
hinselves than the girls of any former generation, and 
hy need, and need greatly, a wise and gracious steadying 
1 d; that hand should be the mother’s hand, the mother 
wh knows her daughter, and understands the laws 
prating in the growing girl, and particularly the cause 
im nature and purpose of the normal conflict of adoles- 
ese. Mrs. Cosgrave, herself a mother and an experi- 
med teacher of girls, has here produced a really helpful 
xck for mothers who want to be good mothers. From 
ry}: experience and wide observation, with a background 
Mtreligious idealism, and a knowledge of modern psych- 
dizy, and what is far more rare, an abundance of good 
‘oimon sense, she pleads with mothers to be first of all 
Mthers,” and dares to suggest and urge the simplifica- 
4c of the life of our children. Woman fashion, she has 
2 ord on the side for the men, giving a wise “aside” to 
th fathers, a word they will do well to heed. 

Standing up to Life” (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25) 
b) Frederick A. Atkins is a book I took up with little ex- 
be ee and read with increasing pleasure and profit. 
ts a brave, strong, heartening message to an age that 

ws that the way of Jesus is right, but will not, or at 
lest, does not walk in it. His chapters are not sermons ; 
‘y are more like essays, but they are connected and well 
xed up. He does not write like J. Brierly or F. W. 
B-eham, but he belongs to that fraternity. He has read 
wiely and is an expert in the quotation of telling little 
Wrds and phrases, and he knows how to weave in those 
mresting touches of personal experience and incidents 
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New Books Recently Read 


SKEVINGTON 


enjoyed in an evidently wide fellowship. He is truly 
evangelical and has a fine chapter on the evangelism of 
the casual word. His little book is a challenge really to 
live the real Christian life in a real world of real folks, 
and he has packed it with solid common sense. 

The next two books are altogether different and very 
much of a contrast one to the other. 

“Science as Revelation’ (Macmillan Co.) by John M. 
Watson, boldly presents a new religion and a new revela- 
tion. He recognizes that man is incurably religious and 
that religion is a great reality, but all religious super- 
naturalism is ruled out. “There is no supernatural. All 
is natural and all is revelation .... Nature is all. Without 
it man has nothing, with it he has everything.” He is 
appallingly dogmatic, almost sophomorically so in his 
dicta in re the whole process of material evolution. It is 
all proved, settled and established. Tracing the witness 
through the various sciences he evolves a new religion 
which he calls the “Religion of Universal Truth” and 
which he defines as the “religion of the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, and a universe that is home 
to them both.” All this he bases “upon the fundamental 
constitution of the universe, and the laws of energy 
actually found operating therein.” “The creed of the 
New Religion is clearly and definitely expressed in the 
systems of the laws of cosmic energy.” Thus equipped 
he rejoices in “a scientific religion,” “a livable religion” 
and a “believable text” for a Bible. 

On the Bible and its inspiration, the Christ and his re- 
demption, the church and its ministry he wastes no time 
and spends no breath, though he must know of them for 
he tells us that he was well grounded in orthodoxy when 
he reached his majority. He has now evolved from a 
worshiper of God as revealed in Jesus Curist, a sinner 
saved by grace, into a worshiper of energy manifested 
in the material universe, himself a human form of energy 
in an endless process of variation. I doubt if the book 
will be of much value to either scientist or religionist. The 
best I could say for the author is that he is trying to 
conserve spiritual values in a material universe, but if he 
convinced me that the universe was what he says it is, he 
would have to do a great deal more than he has done to 
convert me to his new religion, for I do not believe that 
a spiritual system can live in his material universe. 


Mysticism Discussed with “Sweet Reasonableness” 


In turning to the last of my five books, “The Meaning 
and Value of Mysticism” (George H. Doran Co. $3) by 
E. Herman I come into an altogether different, and I 
must confess, more congenial atmosphere. It is not a 
new book, but a new edition of a book that the World 
War crushed out of the sensitive heart of one of the most 
scholarly and deeply spiritual women of our time. Mrs. 
Herman was known to many of us as the London cor- 
respondent of the Homiletic Review, and some of us al- 
ways turned first to her pages. The title is well chosen 
and describes the book, for she discusses the meaning of 
mysticism with “sweet reasonableness” and never failing 
evangelical loyalty, seeking not to discover and exploit 
its many vagarious phases, but to unfold its significance 
as a real Christian experience, and then she presents its 
contribution as a valuable and greatly needed asset of our 
present day religious life. 

Mysticism to her is far from any of the popular oc- 
cultism, or even from much that passes in certain religious 
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circles as the baptism of the Holy Spirit, which is little 
less than the blasphemous prostitution of the most sacred 
privileges of the soul. She cautions that “the apostolic 
injunction to try the spirits must be followed at every 
step.” She warns against the untutored guesses and un- 
disciplined fancies that are opposed to the apostolic gospel 
and the febrile visions that are co-equated with the his- 
toric Word. With her, Christian mysticism i a “passion 
for intimacy with God checked by the Christian sense of 
sin, based upon a deeply ethical conception of salvation 


and sanctity, and born of a vision of God as he is in’ 


Christ Jesus.” She holds that it springs “ultimately from 
the experience of redemption in Christ Jesus.” Further- 
more it is not merely an individualistic ecstasy, a mere 


Hours with Radicals and Reactionaries 


ANY a minister, after reading Richard LaRue 

Swain’s new book “What and Why is Man?” (Mac- 
millan, $1.75) will wish that he himself had’ the brain 
power and heart power to have attempted the same thing. 
He may even try to flatter himself that he could have 
done a better job, but the deep warm fire of spiritual life 
is here, coupled with the creative energy of a vigorous 
mind, and illuminated with the spiritual insights of long 
pastoral experience. It is a companion volume to his 
“What and Where is God ?” 

Is there any major question asked by the soul, which 
Swain does not attempt to answer? No mention of his 
topics and chapters can suggest the virile way in which 
he assaults the mind concerning the nature of God in His 
relation to the universe, the question of where the soul 
comes from, what God has to do with pain and destruc- 
tion, the nature and origin of sin, the meaning of Jesus’ 
death, why we pray, for what we live. 

He is not afraid to handle geology, biology and evolu- 
tion fearlessly, and at the same time talk in warm 
anthropomorphic language of the heavenly Father. Step 
by step he leads one on to the great climax of his book, 
the eternal purpose of the universe, which he finds to be 
one great family, with God, Man and nature living in 
understanding fellowship—a challenging concept of the 
kingdom of God. 

In days of controversy it is comparatively easy to 
produce a work that is directly pro or con. A rarer thing 
is what the emeritus professor of Christian morals at 
Harvard has done in “The Church of the Spirit.” (By 
Francis Greenwood Peabody. Macmillan, 2.) He gives 
us a survey of the religious field sufficiently sweeping to 
involve both conservatism and liberalism, authorotarian- 
ism and mysticism in a perspective which reveals in each 
both strength and weakness. The work reaches a high 
level of spiritual insight. Every-minister owes it to him- 
self and his congregation to read the book and then to 
translate its literary and scholarly terminology into the 
homely but more effective drama of the sermon and 
prayer-meeting talk—and what is more, into the warm and 
living realities of Christian living. 

As Professor Peabody sketches the history of the church 
of the spirit he cannot forget he is a Unitarian. A Baptist, 
were he writing the same chapter, would probably be no 
more successful in forgetting he was a Baptist, and though 
he might not claim, even in humble confidence, that his 
own church was in the apostolic succession of the church 
of the spirit, he might be forgiven for calling attention to 
certain Baptist ideals which clearly remove that church 
from being classed as a church of authority and at least 
make its ground susceptible to the “gushing up” of “the 
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spiritual self-delight, but an experience of ethical, soc} 
sacrificial and redemptive value to a lost world. She tra 
it through nature, philosophy and theology and ends w 
a chapter on mysticism and eschatology in which she $a) 
To the mystic “the coming of Christ is not the coming 
One who has been absent, but the perfected manifestati| 
and final unveiling of a Presence that has always be 
the inspiration and comfort of the faithful soul.” This 
not a vain speculation in a realm of fanciful vagaries, } 
a serious and very able attempt “to show how the mystii 


No wonder Dean Inge said “I admire the volume ye 
much, it is just what was wanted.” q 


By Raymonp S. CarMAN AND GeEorGE E. Haynes } 


invisible subterranean stream” which makes the t 
church of the spirit. 

In his “Queer Judson” (Appleton, $2) Joseph C. L’ 
coln has created another Cape Cod novel with charm ' 
setting and with unique and lovable characters. “Quee' 
Judson will arouse interest, sympathy and admiration, ; 
he returns from a brokerage failure in Boston to fe 
the scorn of his neighbors who have lost their savin} 
through him, and becomes his younger brother’s boc! 
keeper in the wholesale fish business their father hl 
founded. His nobility of character, his love of natu, 
and artistic gifts, are played against a- background ' 
provincialism and hostility which are at last disarm 


There is great appeal in the relation between the th) 


I 
| 


brothers, and in the charming romance with Emily Sayl, 
the plot centers in “Queer” Judson’s heroic sacrifice | 
his own newly found love, to save his brother’s fortu: 
and family honor under a pledge of complete silence. T! 
characters will become real to you, and renew your fai! 
in human goodness. | 

The longing to be transported to the first glorious yee} 
of the Christian era, to see with one’s own eyes t) 
Master’s beloved face, to hear with one’s own ears |) 
magnetic tones—such a longing is the common propel 
of all Christian hearts. But even so, one wonders if t} 
miraculous fulfillment of such a longing would bring wi. 
it the satisfaction anticipated! To see Jesus in his 01 
time would still leave untouched the necessity of seei) 
him in our own. For there is that about his spirit whi) 
is eternal and which demands a fitting expression 
every time. 

Is it too daring to say that it is in response to th) 
demand that A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “One Increasing Pt 
pose’ (Little, Brown & Co., $2 net) has been writte: 
It is a work out of the heart of the thoughtful part — 
the generation which in its most vital years saw the wot! 
war and saw all things shaken that might be shaken— a! 
wondered if any unshakable thing were left, but out | 
spiritual necessity sought it, suspicious of old terms ai) 
old forms, disdainful of the conflicting claims of both co 
servative and radical. As the story of such a search #0) 
Increasing Purpose” is vastly to be respected. 4 

Why point out one’s disagreements with the method 
the search or the statement of the findings? To do th) 
were to relapse into the heresy that all valid doctri 
must fit a given pattern—one’s own, in the end. Why n 
say, “Well done, Simon Paris. You found God ay 
Christ in your way. May we each be as faithful im t) 
search as you and as satisfied at the end.” . i 

There is little of Menckenism in Gino Speranza’s “Ra’ 
or Nation—a Conflict of Divided Loyalties” (Boliaaay 


= | 


. 


ie 


ember 5, 1925 


We who believe with this splendid American of 
n race, that the genius of our democracy is distinctly 
jo-Saxon, Christian and specifically Protestant, can- 
eaftord not to think through with the author his analysis 
the dangers to America from mass-alienage and his 


pomary 


siuzestion of the remedies that will preserve the genius 


sn unity of our national culture and character. Quoting 
nis frontispage the words of Calvin Coolidge, ‘““We have 
» eat desire to be supremely American,” he argues for 
sdyuate governmental and educational policy and for 
sui conformity to American life on the part of aliens as 
shl mean their own racial self-effacement. 

_ Eyolution for John Doe” (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50) is 
tyhonest attempt of a layman, Henshaw Ward, to write 
snantechnical life-story of the world in such a way that 
+h common man can understand it. Three eminent pro- 
feiors helped him, with the result that here is a book 
wrerstandable, fascinating and imaginative to a degree. 
Ti: reviewer as a former teacher of science believes that 
an man may find here authoritatively set forth the known 
fas, evidences and history of organic evolution, than 
ole there is “no scientific generalization more strongly 
suported by tested evidence” in all the realm of know- 
leye. There would seem to be nothing in this vivid 
gceral view of the subject to undermine one’s faith in 
th living presence of God, moving in his world, conscious 
imur hearts, revealed in the Scriptures. 

‘Tou will want to think hard in reading “Education for 
Mral Growth” by Henry Neumann (Appleton, $2). That 
isucky, too, for you'll have to, if you intend to follow 
th leader of the Brooklyn Ethical Culture society along 
th intense spiritual trail to which he invites you. “Our 
dipest need is to become the right kind of person . 
Tz worst poverty in the world is to be of poor soul- 
flr... our highest need is democratic personality con- 
eved not as means to other things but as itself the 
wrld’s sublimest hope.” You will rise from studying 
wh him the ethical meaning of democracy, the inward 
nure of America’s ideals, and our present and future 

ral resources, convinced that as avowed evangelicals we 
ovht more carefully to study the human spirit as the 
mral offspring of God. So to do will fruitfully enrich 
or ministry to that soul’s deepest need. 

‘The Adult Program in the Church School by Charles 
W Brewbaker (Revell, $1.25) is “the result of the 
witer’s own study, observation and experience in this 
prticular field of religious education.” A significant point 
ismade that while the Sunday-school movement began 
asa movement for the religious education of children “the 

k of the Master was largely confined to adults.” The 
ned of a present-day emphasis on adult, religious educa- 
tii is indicated by “the unreached multitudes and the 
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great number of indifferent church members.” Doctor 
Brewbaker holds that “the key word for the adult is 
service” and the program he suggests includes service in 
the class, in school and church, in the home, and in the 
community and the world. Thus the book champions in 
a very practical and suggestive way an essential emphasis 
in Christian education. 

The editor of the Expositor and the minister emeritus 
of the Brick Church, Rochester, N. Y., has produced in 
“Cyclopedia of Sermon Outlines for Special Days and 
Occasions” (Doran, $3 net) the third of his cyclopedic 
volumes of pastoral aids. One always approaches such 
volumes with somewhat the same feeling with which the 
good Latin scholar approaches the “‘trot’’—he knows it can 
probably present him with better material than he can 
produce on short notice, and at the same time he knows 
that it threatens his individuality and his originality and 
his sensitiveness to the demands of the absolutely unique 
occasion which every opportunity to speak presents him. 
With such a caution in mind, however, one can open such 
a work, and this work in particular, and find a vast store- 
house of suggestion and profit. For after all, while every 
opportunity to speak is unique, it also has general charac- 
teristics which link it to countless past occasions. It is 
these occasions which Doctor Hallock’s work presents most 
efficiently. 

No minister, director of religious education, or general 
educator can afford to be without access to “Current 
Week-Day Religious Education” by Prof. Philip Henry 
Lotz (Abingdon Press, $2)—a tremendously concrete and 
thorough survey of the present status of week-day religi- 
ous education. This movement, perhaps the most significant 
religious movement of the last decade, purposes to redeem 
our nation from the serious condition of spiritual illiteracy 
into which we have fallen as a consequence of the rise 
of the Protestant sects and the resultant separation of 
church and state. 

The geographical extent of the movement and _ the 
progress made in organization, equipment, curriculum, and 
teaching technique is astonishing. “Among trained teach- 
ers and directors there is an evident attempt to place the 


‘child in the midst of the whole educational program and 


adapt that program to the life and experience of the 
pupil.” Yet “the small percentage of schools providing 
service programs and their meagerness, constitutes one of 
the greatest weaknesses in the entire program of week- 
day religious education. Many schools stop short of 
developing Christian skills and habits, of being schools of 
Christian living.” The extensive array of conclusion is 
based on a survey whose inclusiveness and thoroughness 
makes it invaluable to all who have at heart the character 
of coming American civilization. 


if Something More to be Said 


By CHARLES R. OSBORN 


PIHERE is something more to be said. This is one of 
- the great things that makes interesting every field of 
eileavor. This is what makes the field of religion so at- 
tictive today and fills it to overflowing with volumes of 
nw books. Old truths appear in different dress to attract 
ai to have their part in meeting the demands of these 
tidly changing times. Many writers are seeking ex- 
P:ssion with the conviction that to them has been de- 
lizred something entirely new which the world must have 
mediately; yet one is led to feel that occasionally a 
Witer is afflicted with the book producing habit whether 
has anything to produce or not. 

Jne of the most encouraging features of religious 


thought is the increasing number of books being written, 
not by ministers or theologians, but by specialists in other 
fields who are sensing in a definite way the contribution 
that religion is making to the whole scope of their en- 
deavor and also the contribution that they owe out of 
their investigations toward the furtherance of religious 
thought and truth. “Science As Revelation” by John M. 
Watson is one of this kind. The author stands high in 
the field of commercial advertising in Chicago. As a sort 
of sideline, he has been making a study of natural science 
and philosophy with a growing conviction that the truths 
of nature constitute a dependable revelation of the divine 
way and will. Mr. Watson feels that science means prog- 
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ress in the discovery of truth and should be able to throw 
new light upon all phases of man’s life, the spiritual as 
well as the physical. He would bring all the evidence that 
is worth while in every field of science to bear upon the 
Bible and the teachings of Jesus Christ. In successive 
chapters he calls the roll of those engaged in the various 
fields and bids them bring forth their contribution— 
astronomer, physicist, chemist, biologist, geologist, an- 
thropologist, moralist and philosopher. Some readers will 
take issue with the author in the two closing chapters en- 
titled “The New Religion” and “The New Revelation.” 
The former he definessas “The religion of the fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man and a universe that is 
home to them both. It is the religion of universal truth.” 
For him the “new revelation” is that body of infinite truth 
which we are constantly receiving from the hands of the 
scientists. While all the author says is enlightening, the 
field of divine revelation cannot be adequately covered even 
in its relation to the various sciences without giving due 
space to the history of the Lordship of Jesus Christ over 
the lives of men for nearly two thousand years. Written 
in the simple terms that the average reader can under- 
stand, Mr. Watson has made a very helpful and scholarly 
attempt to heal the breach between science and religion. 
(Macmillan, $2.25.) 

As some in this land seem impelled “to speak right out 
in meeting” concerning various shades of religious thought, 
so also we find that the epidemic has been at work even 
across the seas. Fresh from the pen of that able British 
scholar, Dr. John Oman, comes a new book entitled 
“Grace and Personality” (Macmillan, $2.50.) The theme 
seems difficult to grasp unless one is up in mental gymnas- 
tics, but the large print in which the book is written, to- 
gether with the pleasing style, sympathetic spirit and 
logical conclusions of the author carries one along through 
the 300 pages without feeling that the journey is a bit too 
long. It is really a restatement of Christian theology with 
an earnest attempt to show that there is under a reason- 
able liberal point of view a “foundation as safe as the 
unfailing will of God and as beautiful as the revelation 
of the eternal Fatherhood through the gracious gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” The author reviews 
Calvinistic theology to show the diligent way in which 
Calvin made his way through endless labor to -his con- 
clusions. He regrets that without an awareness of loss 
we have been induced to discard many of those rigidities 
in which Calvin framed his conception of the ways of 
God with man; that while we have scanned new horizons 
of truth we have not thoroughly searched the farther 
reaches of our belief. This lack of thoroughness in laying 
a foundation for our more liberal views in theology is 
our chief weakness and so Doctor Oman attempts to lay 
out a foundation that he believes to be secure. 

The author speaks of grace and personality within the 
sphere of the sovereignity of God and the free-will of 
man. One illustration of the simple way in which he 
writes is shown in the following words. “Do the fathers 
of our flesh rejoice in obedience to which they must com- 
pel their children? Or can they compel it wher. children 
are come to full age? Is not always the true reward of 
wise and faithful parenthood realized in the fellowship 
of children who respond to parental ideals from willing 
and gladsome hearts? And shall God desire less—and 
be content to be served by driven slaves? Truly He 
dealeth with us as with sons.” 

Of course no minister ever grows tired of pouring over 
books on theology. It is his business to live with them 
and to speak of them; but how refreshing it is to have 
those more intimate acquaintances which smaller books 
are able to give! What a joy to sit down with a great 
man like Dr. Russell H. Conwell and look into his life and 
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see the finest things discovered through a long and succes 
ful adventure among the people of the world. Ho 
stimulating to think of the world he has lived in durit 
these many years as it is brought to one through some ( 
his stirring messages. “Fields of Glory” is one of 
last books and ranks with “Acres of Diamonds,” aboun 
ing in fresh illustrations and fertile in that imaginati 
power that has made Doctor Conwell one of the foremo 
lecturers on the American platform. (Revell Co., $1.25) 

We can settle down and find real recreation in readit 
a few essays if they are of the right kind. We are raise 
to new spiritual heights; we have got a new hold on son 
old truth and we lay the book cown wondering when #] 
next volume will be off the press. (“The Crystal Pointer; 
by F. W. Boreham. Abingdon Press, $1.75.) 4 


Getting down to the real task of the kingdom and fin 
ing out the best way of doing things and selecting out ¢ 
all the plans that are offered, the most practical for tt 
pastor and his church, is the task of mini ters and lay 
men alike. When most churches are considering {| 
advisibility of holding special evangelistic services durir 
the coming winter and spring the little book called “Visit 
tion Evangelism” by A. Earl Kernahan, will be foun 
most suggestive. (Revell Co., $1.25.) Not theory but 
setting forth of real accomplishment by the author hin 
self in a field of about the usual opportunities. The it| 
troduction is written by Bishop Edwin H. Hughes wh! 
says that he is delighted with its presentation and heartil 
commends it for its true apostolic method applied to o 
new conditions. The book is a manual of methods an 
would be fine to study in connection with the midwee 
prayer service. a 

We also need all the helps we can get on the Sunday) 
school lesson as long as we do not let them become 
substitute for real careful thinking and planning. Tt| 
lessons for the entire year of 1926 with notes and sug 
gestions by James H. Snowden has been found yer! 
suggestive for busy teachers and like all of this author! 
works, touch deeply the spiritual phase. (Macmillan Cc) 
price $1.25.) | 


The Silver Leaf Maple 


By Grace E. Bus 
T A sudden turn in the road we saw it first! 
A silver-leaf maple tree! 

Its shining and trembling arrested the eye q 
Like something of unearthly, beauty. 4 
It seemed a spirit-tree, lighted on earth 
For a fugitive moment! 
The polished silver of its thousand leaves 
Caught the shimmer of the sun, 
And flung it back again to the blue sky 
In a gentle radiance of light! 
And after we had passed by, . | 
I thought that I could still see the shining of it, | 
And I said to my heart: a 
“Let me turn a shining side each day 
To the world where I live; | 
And give back to others . | 
Some of the light and joy given to me!” 


You have a dollar, I have a dollar. We exchange ot 
dollars but we are no better off than we were befor 
You have an idea, I have an idea. We exchange ow 
ideas. Now you have two ideas and I have two ideas. W 
are both the richer. The kingdom of God advances by th 
power of an idea.—Richard Braunstein in The Teac 


f 5 , 


Bever 5, 1925 


IS a tragedy that it is so universal a custom of young 
nd old to joke about the so-called love affairs of young 
ple. It has a bad effect in two ways. It tends to make 
eng people secretive about the matter, which often pre- 
ts the parents from being in the confidence of their 
dren; and it hurts the young people themselves, in that 
¢:nds to make them feel that love in their lives is a light 
wy joking matter rather than the fundamental and sacred 
sxerience that it should be. 
nour American homes almost all wedlock is based on 
th professions of love by the two parties. Surely it is 
+: that the satisfactory development of that home rela- 
jaship depends upon the reality and strength of the love 
ufessed. Therefore the recognition of real love when it 
acres and the development of it to its greatest power is 
oi of the secrets of happy home life. 
ust as a wise builder of a great sky-scraper is not con- 
tet to lay the foundations of a building which he expects 
tchave rise to a great height, upon the shifting sand or 
siface dirt, but excavates till the building can rest on solid 
tik itself, so God the maker of mankind, begins building 
foundations of future happy homes early in the lives of 
tt young people. 

-Zarly in older boyhood and girlhood what we call the 
si: instinct begins to assert itself. Up to that time boys 
py with boys and girls with girls, or at least promis- 
enusly in groups. Soon, however, the desire to “keep 
cnpany” or the interest of one boy in one girl begins to 
dvelop. In reality this is the evidence of the laying of 
th foundation stones of a possible love life later. 
Slowly from this beginning, like the two columns of an 
ach, the instinct and material of real love begins to be 
acumulated until at last in wedlock the two sections are 
vited by the capstone into the “triumphal arch” of the 

w house. 

To be sure this attraction between boys and girls 
sould not be classified as love. To do so is consummate 
filly, but, nevertheless, it is God’s early beginning and 
t the parents it should be not a joke but a sacrament. 
‘hese friendships are natural; without them a real part 
¢ love would not be developed. They should not be 
cer-emphasized ; in fact the least said and the more they 
ee taken for granted the better. Twitting and “jollying” 
i the home help very little and often do real harm. 
ene people who have come to near maturity should 
helped to realize that love is a sacred thing planned 
t God, with its foundations laid deep in their natures; 
fat during older boyhood and girlhood and during the 
(ys before twenty and twenty-one they are cooperating 
ith God in building the foundations of a love that may 
(inter by and by on some worthy person. 

Love has three bases. The physical, mental and spir- 
ital. When at last one seeks to know whether the emo- 
on felt is the real thing, at least three questions can be 
iked. The first is in the physical realm. “Do we like 
| be in each other’s company, to be near each other?” 
he answer to this, if positive, indicates physical attrac- 
on. It is far from all of love, but it is a real part of 
ve. Love can hardly be said to exist unless there is a 
isis in what the psychologist calls “sex attraction.” And 
ere a word should be said about the sacredness of the 
'X instinct. It is a crime that so often young people get 
leir earliest impressions about sex in ways that associate 
with what is impure. In reality it is God’s rich gift to 
umanity and when developed naturally forms one of the 
urest and finest of the elements of real love. 
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Love—lts Foundation and Marks of Reality 


By A. W. BEAVEN 


Woe be to those who teach young people otherwise and 
woe be to those young people who use their sex attrac- 
tiveness for cheap and tawdry purposes. Too heavy con- 
demnation can hardly be given to either the female or 
male flirts who sell their sex attractiveness to obtain a 
passing popularity. They are in reality taking a sacred 
and beautiful gift of God Almighty and irreverently de- 
basing it for a bauble of pleasure. Like Esau, they sell 
their birthright for a mess of pottage, and usually, like 
him, they forever lock the door against the possibility 
of enjoying the highest and finest things of life that God 
planned as their birthright. Love has a physical basis. 

But if this is all, it 1s not enough. Many a young 
couple has decided to get married, because they were 
thrilled by each other’s ‘presence, only to realize later that 
thrills come and go. Marriage should not be entered into 
without physical attraction between the two, but it should 
not be entered into without more than physical attraction. 
There is also a mental basis for love. A body of mutual 
interests. The material that will make them good friends 
and companions as well as lovers. They should have a 
large block of interests that are the same. Married peo- 
ple often obtain divorces on “incompatibility”. While 
this may sometimes cover other things it is often a way 
of saying that they did not weigh properly the necessity 
of a mental basis for love. 

It is worth pointing out icre that many times the girl 
who will interest a boy at eighteen or nineteen may bore 
him at twenty-four. Ofttimecs .heir mental interests have 
not developed together. Differences in education or cul- 
ture or experience may imeke them uncongenial. It is 
usually unwise for young people to bind each other by 
engagements before going away to college. Friendship, 
yes; understanding, yes; but engagements, no. If the 
attraction will stand the strain of the parting and the 
years prove the mental ties to have developed mutually, 
nothing will have been lost by the waiting. If this doesn’t 
happen, nothing will be gained and much _ heartache 
caused by an attempt to hold another to a promise, the 
basis for which now doesn’t exist. The period before 
marriage is the period for right selection. If people are 
not mated in tastes this is the time to find it out. No 
couple should look lightly upon engagement promises, but 
an unwise engagement is better broken than kept. 

But love has not only a physical and a mental, but a 
spiritual basis. Here love is at its highest. The ties that 
bind two together in this zone are not only the finest, but 
the deepest and they last the longest. Physical ties grow 
less as we grow older. One English writer contends that 
physical attraction ceases to be a big factor in married 
life for the great majority of people after the first few 
years. Whether he is right or wrong, the ties in the 
spiritual section of life grow stronger as we grow older. 
The couple that has not mutuality of spiritual interest has 
lost one of the richest of all possible reserves for a happy 
old age, but such a couple has more than that lost one of 
the greatest aids for the creating of a happy home rela- 
tionship all through life. 

When two young people find the love that they pro- 
fess, proving its reality by a genuine comradeship in their 
deepest spiritual natures; when they can worship, and 
pray and serve the Master together, they may feel as- 
sured that if this mark of reality is added to the two be- 
fore mentioned they have the major ingredients of a love 
that will stand the strain of home-making, and indeed 
will grow stronger rather than weaker with the years. 


Christ’s New Law | 


THE BAPTIS 


“I give you a new command, that you love one another.”—John 13:34. 
FROM A SERMON PREACHED BY FREDERICK F. SHANNON 


‘T GIVE you a new command.” 

All that Sinai tried to say and 
could not; all that Isaiah dreamed 
and dreaming on, died, with his 
dreams unfulfilled; all that the 
harps of Greek and Hebrew melo- 
dists strove to sing,—here, at last, 
law and dream and song are em- 
bodied, moving about the haunts 
of men, telling them that their 
visions are true, but too small; 
that the reality goes beyond the 


ideal. The quality of person ut- 
tering this law is altogether 
unique. Sometimes men follow a 


stream that is not always visible. 
Here it flows through the open 
spaces, reflecting its silver en- 
chantment; there it goes through 
the wooded tracts, half concealed 
amid the golden glooms: but yon- 
der it goes, and where? Why, the 
stream is no longer visible, it is 
lost to view, winding about in the 
dark, underground. How do men 
then track the course of their lost 
stream? Why by the verdure— 
clean, sweet, and April-kissed — 
growing immediately above the 
sunken stream. Thus, somewhat, 
the River of God’s Love has al- 
ways been flowing across and over 
and under the world; but that 
unique, particular, and verdurous 
expanse of loveliness cast up by 
the sunken river of love Divine— 
that is the Lord Christ. “I give 
you a new command.” And just 
as a river—visible or invisible—is 
always giving, so too, the Master 
gives with riverlike bountifulness. 
He gives his new law to the uni- 
verse of created intelligences as 
naturally as a river gives green- 
ness and beauty to the plant life 
along its shores or rooted in its 
bosom. 


Christian in Spots 


There is a second answer to the 
sense in which this law is new. 
It is new in the kind of character 
it produces. The true Christian 
is a new species in the gardens of 
time. This fact is so extraordi- 
nary that comparatively few of us 
ever seriously regard it at all. 
Moreover, the achievement of 
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Christlike character is so rare that, 
when achieved, men have a right 
to exclaim: “Here, indeed, is one 
of God’s human gods come down 
to dwell upon the earth.” But 
why such extraordinariness and 
rarity? Just because the Christian 
type of character is so difficult of 
attainment. Most of us, I suppose, 
are Christianized in spots. We 
have our intermittent hours of un- 
selfishness, of big dreams of big 
deeds; of the high hills of pur- 
pose calling down to our low val- 
leys of performance; but the long, 
steady, uphill pull and sacrificial 
love-girded way — how inconse- 
quentially most people fit their 
clumsy feet into that! Our wills 
are as uncertain as the March 
winds, and quite as uproarious 
when crossed. Our outlook upon 
the vast, teeming world extends 
about as far as the back yard fence 
—if the day is perfectly clear. Our 
resolution to be kind and tolerant 
lasts until the fundamentalist or 
modernist in us is challenged by 
the Christ-like; and then our 
theologies and philosophies, old 
and new, take wings and fly away, 
giving place to the imp of suspicion 
and unbrotherliness. 


And why are we so easily tripped 
up in these matters? It is not 
enough to answer: Because we are 
human and poor worms of the 
dust! Even poor worms plow their 
furrows deep, in preparation for 
the crops of God. Our failure, I 
think, is largely here: We have 
never realized that the Christian is 


a new type of human—an offshoot 
from the Vine of God, blooming 
over the walls of humanity. . . 


Love is Not New 


There is still a third answer con- 
cerning the newness of Christ’s 
new law. It is new in its method 
for transforming the world. “I 
give you a new command, to love 
one another—as I have loved you, 
you are to love one another.” 
“But,” you say again, “love is not 
new, love is as old as God. There- 
fore, love is older than the morning 
stars that sang together at the 
creation.” And you are right— 
only you are not right enough in 
the deeper interpretation of love. 
While love always was, love never 
had a chance fully to express it- 
self in the world of human beings 
and human relationships, until the 
Lord Christ took up the harp of 
life and smote on all its chords— 
not with might, but with love, 
which is infinitely mightier than 
might. So, the Master does not 
say, merely, that all disciples are 
to love one another; for men, 
women, and children have always 
loved one another the world 
around, the ages long. To be sure, 
they have loved imperfectly, but 
they have loved, nevertheless. 
What the Master says is this: “As 
I have loved you, you are to love 
one another.” Ah! therein is the 
unfailing newness of it all! Who 
ever loved on this earth as Christ 
loved those first disciples? Never 
before was love so wisely, patient- 
ly, discriminatingly, heartbreaking- 
ly humanized, because never be- 
fore had love ever found an instru- 
ment whereby to utter forth its 
whole Divine and human self. But 
now, in the fullness of the times 
and the eternities, love has found 
an organ fine enough, rich enough, 
strong enough, tender enough, wise 
enough, tearful enough, dying 
enough, deathless enough, to utter 
all its wailing minors and wooing 
majors. “As I have loved you.” 
Here is the sun at the center of 
God’s new human solar system. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. A. 


“[eeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
~ Topics for Dec. 20 


OTE: All references hereafter made 
inthese “Meeting Helps” will be to the 
‘owing books; “Modern Discipleship 
Al What It Means” by Woods, “Twelve 
Tits of Character” by Fosdick, “The Man 
Nobody Knows” by Barton, “Gates and 
Kys To Bible Books’ by Robinson, “How 
i Got Our Bible’ by Smyth, “A Short 
Bitory of the Christian Church” by Mon- 
arf, “Peasant Pioneers” by Miller, “God’s 
LTnamite” by Lerrigo. The entire set of 
biks may be had for $12.45 from the 
Aerican Baptist Publication Society. A 
fu others may.be added later. 

n order to find out more about the 
wnderings of the adventurers, it will 
bnecessary to do a little reading. Mon- 
cef's “Short History of the Christian 
C€urch” contains some very interesting 
nterials on pages 64-71; beginning at 
t: bottom of page 75 to the middle of 
pze 76; from the bottom of page 119 
tthe top of 121; from the middle of 
pze 145 and on through to page 155. 
Have several of your group members 
o friends help you with this lesson. 
4, two people assign the work of the 
aventurers in Britain, to two in Ger- 
tiny, and to two in other lands. Other 
érisions of the topic may be assigned 
t two each, but each one of these tak- 
iz a different phase of the one divi- 
gn. For example, one person may 
tl of the obstacles which were met, 
te other of how they were overcome. 
(ie may tell of the nature of the church, 
te other of how it changed. Another 
ny tell of the beginning of papacy, the 
cher continuing with the early develop- 
wnt thereof. In this way there will be 
to people speaking on the one division, 
it each bringing out a different point. 
Ita meeting, why not carry out the 
ica of “two” further? Two songs 
light be sung, or two verses of a song. 
‘wo prayers may be offered up. Two 
‘ecial musical numbers and two pas- 
sges of Scripture (each read by a dif- 
rent person) may be used. It may 
ven be that the topic development itself 
ay be under the direction of two 
aders, one taking charge for part of 
‘e meeting, and the other for another 
irt. 

The chairs in the room may be ar- 
imged in two groups, with one of the 
ders at the head of each group. Then 
ithin each group, the chairs may be 
‘ranged in two’s. If it seems advisable, 
te piano accompaniment of the songs 
ay be played either bv two at one 
iano, or if possible, by one at each of 
vO pianos. The meeting may close 
ith two prayers. 
(N. B—If you so desire, this topic may 
2 advantageously exchanged with that of 
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Dec. 27, thus having the Christmas lesson 
before Christmas, and using the idea of 
“Conquering New Worlds’ as a thought 
for the New Year on Dec. 27.) 


N. E. R. 


Know what that means? Near East 
Relief. We've been using so many ini- 
tials lately that you will probably get 
mixed up. There’s the C. L. P. (Chris- 
tian item Erocraim) pbs.) Av Better 
Times Ahead), B. Y. P. U. (Baptist 
Young People’s Union), C. E. (Christian 
Endeavor), W. W. G. (World Wide 
Guild), and many others. We're getting 
as bad as the railroads, but we hope you 
won’t lose your mind trying to remem- 
ber. To your stock of initials add these: 
N. E. R.,. and remember what they 
stand for — Near East Relief. Maybe 
you want to add some more initials— 
G. R. S.—although they aren’t used quite 
as frequently as the other. What do 
they mean? Why, haven’t you heard? 
Golden Rule Sunday. 

Although we haven’t said much about 
it, we’ve been hoping that you will all 
observe it. You don’t know how? Well, 
here’s how. 

You know that the people in the Near 
East (in and around the Holy Land) 
have been suffering terribly since the 
war. They need food and clothing and 
medical attention. There are always 
so many calls for money that sometimes 
we forget these people. So once a year 
we are asked to “Do unto others what 
you would have others do unto you.” 
On that Sunday, we are asked to give 
the price of our regular Sunday dinner 
to the Near East Relief, and instead 
of eating what we would have had, we 
eat the fare which they have in the Near 
East. This year that Golden Rule Sun- 
day is on Dec. 6. 

All young people’s groups have been 
asked to cooperate with the Near East 
Relief by trying to get people to ob- 
serve Golden Rule Sunday in their 
homes. The group which does the best 
work, which achieves the best results, 
will have the privilege of selecting one 
of its members to go to the Holy Land, 
with all expenses paid from New York 
City. 

What must you do? Your “must do” 
is simple. Visit as many families or 
groups as possible, and ask them to ob- 
serve Golden Rule Sunday. Give them 
some of the leaflets explaining this (you 
can get the leaflets from B. Y. P. U. 
of A. headquarters) and ask for their 
cooperation. A week or so later visit 
that home again to get the money which 
they have set aside for the Near East 
Relief. 

“Oh,” you say, “‘but we haven’t time. 
Dec. 6 is tomorrow.” Yes, it is, but 


you still have time. If they do not 
observe Dec. 6, perhaps they will ob- 
serve December something else, or even 
January or February something. Of 
course, the earlier it is done, perhaps 
the better the results. 

And, of course, it need not be the 
Sunday dinner, but one of the week-day 
dinners upon which you can save money 
to be sent to the Near East Relief. 

What is the “big idea” of substituting 
for the regular meal the fare which is 
served over there? Just this. When 
we literally “‘drink of the cup” from 
which they drink, when we realize what 
it is that makes up the meal of all these 
millions of people, we have a “fellow 
feeling’ with them. When we realize 
that these people have been “tided” over 
on the meals with which the Near East 
Relief provides them (when there is 
money enough) we get a glimpse of 
what their life must have been before 
they were cared for. 

No, it isn’t much, but what little it is 
that we do will help thousands of chil- 
dren. And do they appreciate it? You 
should see them, as they thank God 
before each meal for their dear friends 
in America. You should see those thou- 
sands of orphans as they line up and 
spell the words of the Golden Rule, or 
as they send to those in America a “sec- 
ond epistle’ from the Corinthians by 
lining up to form Second Corinthians 
1:8-11. 

Let’s not disappoint them. “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these—.” 


Soviet officials authorized a conference 
of the Baptists of Siberia which was 
held Aug. 12, with great crowds of peo- 
ple attending. The attitude of the of- 
ficials was reported as that of “great 
respect.” Rev. J. J. Weins reporting on 
the general situation says: “One notices 
firmness and assurance in all that con- 
cerns the government. <A _ great im- 
provement is noticeable in the railroads. 
They are cleaner and more orderly than 
the old Russian lines were and one rides 
just as comfortable and as quickly. 
Quiet and safety reigns. The Soviets 
punish every crime with iron severity 
and so they have created peace and 
safety out of the revolution chaos. Per-. 
fect and full liberty has been granted 
me to make myself useful in the land. I 
have been able to visit out churches in 
Blagovestschensk, Nikolsk and Vladi- 
vostock. The conference here author- 
ized me to visit Moscow to confer with 
the All-Russian Union about joining 
them on a federative basis and to seek 
permission from the highest officials re- 
garding the establishment of a Bible 
school and publication of religious paper. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


The Blue Santa Claus 


By Marcaret T. APPLEGARTH 

O*® course he ought to have been red, 

just as red as red could be, with the 
rosiest of cheeks and the jolliest of 
smiles. For’that is the way Peter and 
Peggy always pictured him. Yet actually 
he was blue, just as blue as indigo, and 
his cheeks looked pale and tired, and 
there was no smile anywhere on him! 

He propped his arms on his knees, 
and gazed at them mournfully: “The 
time has come,” he groaned, “the time 
has surely come—I shall have to own 
up! But I do hope you won’t think I’m 
a fake.” 

“The truth of the matter is,” he said, 
“that you folks all think my workshop 
is up at the North Pole, and that I keep 
several hundred jolly little elves and 
gnomes busy all the year round making 
toys and presents for me to stuff in your 
stockings on the twenty-fifth of Decem- 


Dern Out i cae tthe opens 
“But what?” Peggy asked, while Peter 
thought to himself that he never 


dreamed it was going to be like this to 
stay awake the night before Christmas 
to see the jolly old fellow, only to find 
him blue, blue, blue! 

“My dears,” he said kindly, “there’s 
trouble in three directions, so I’m going 
to ask you to please hop into my sleigh 
and I’ll drive you around and show you.” 

So they hopped! And he bundled 
them up in great fur robes so that only 
their little noses were left outside to be 
nipped in the frosty air. Away they 
went skidding over snowy roofs and icy 
tree-tops, each of them holding one of 
Santa Claus’ hands while he said to 
them: “Now one of my troubles is this 
foolishness about elves and gnomes. 
That is perfect nonsense, my dears, for 
all my helpers are actual people, some 
of them boys and girls just your age. 
Here we are—you shall see!” 

And to their great surprise they found 
themselves in an enormous factory 
where people seemed to be wmak- 
ing more dolls than you ever dreamed 
about in your wildest dreams. One man 
made a plain little head, then sip! he 
tossed it to another man who painted in 
eyes and ears and nose and mouth like 
lightning; zip! and a third man glued on 
some hair; zip! and a fourth man sewed 
up a sawdust body; zip! and a fifth per- 
son, a woman, stitched the head onto 
this body; sip! and another woman 
slipped a skimpy little dress over the 
doll’s head; zip! and a young girl fas- 
tened on some tiny boots and laid the 
doll in a box. And behold, that doll was 
ready for Christmas! But hundreds of 
other dolls were also being made, and 
fingers were flying, flying, flying. There 
were other rooms where the hair was 


made into little wigs, where leather was 
made into little boots, and muslin was 
cut into little dresses. 


“My dears,” sighed Santa Claus, 
“these are my real partners. Without 
them I couldn’t leave a single doll in 
anybody’s stocking. And you can see 
for yourselves that they aren’t elves or 
fairies, but just somebody’s ordinary 
every-day father or mother or sweet- 
heart. There are thousands of others 
who made the sleds and the horns, the 


candies and all the toys; and I’m blue’ 


because I’m tired of getting all the 
credit when they do all the work. I 
simply tote the presents around Christ- 
mas eve, and of course, that’s fun.” 


Peggy smiled. “You know you’re 
what my mother would call conscienti- 
ous. Yes, you are! And I love you for 
being blue over a nice beautiful thing 
like getting too much praise. But Peter 
and I will never forget about your 
partners, never!” 

Meanwhile they had dashed over miles 
and miles of roof and were landing on 
the biggest-department-store-in-town. 


“T have other partners here,” sighed 
Santa Claus, “most people call them 
bundle clerks and special delivery boys. 
Did you ever see so many packages to 
be wrapped? Now that’s because too 
many somebodies in town forgot to do 
their Christmas shopping early, and the 
provoking part of it is that tomorrow 
half the people in town will shout: “Oh 
see the nice present Santa Claus 
wrapped up for me!” And you can see 
for yourself I don’t do any of the wrap- 
ping at all, the bundle clerks do it all. 
It makes me blue to get so much credit.” 

Then they flew through the air again, 
and Santa Claus said dismally: “Here’s 
one of my bluest of my blue troubles. 
Do you see that young lady staring at 
that perfectly wretched little Christmas 
tree? Well, tell me what’s the matter 
with it?” 

Peggy cocked her head on one side 
very wisely: “As a pine tree, it’s very 
nice, indeed,” she said, “but as a Christ- 
mas tree it’s a perfect failure, because 
it hasn’t got a single thing on it.” 

“Exactly!” shouted the dear old fel- 
low, “and now tell me why there aren’t 
Presentseon 1h. Be 

“P-perhaps y-you’ f-forgot,” Peter 
stammered, hating to seem so very im- 
polite. 

Santa Claus looked utterly shocked: 
“What, you blame me? ME! Why, my 
dear child, I’ve never forgotten anybody 
in all my life; but you know it’s a very 
strict unbreakable rule that I simply can’t 
leave a present anywhere unless some- 
one makes an arrangement with me— 
some one like a parent, or a guardian, 
or a friend. They tell we what I’m to 


. she supposed the people in your chur; 


leave, and I leave it. It’s lots of fu 
only of course the blue part of it is th 
sometimes nobody makes any arrang 
ments with me, and a whole lot of pe 
ple can’t receive presents. I’m in hon. 
bound to observe that rule—it’s awfi 
simply awful. Now tell me, don’t yj| 
recognize that young lady sitting by ¢) 
empty Christmas tree?” | 

“She does look familiar,’ Peter Sai. 
“yet I don’t seem to know her name.” 


“Yes, you do, too,” said Santa Cla 
“she’s your Miss City Missionary, at 


were surely going to send trimmings {| 
her tree, and presents for her litt 
foreign friends that live all around he 
She left it to you to make all the q| 
rangements.” 


“And—we—forgot,” sighed Peggy, “~ 
my Sunday-school class promised to « 


something about it, but not one of | 
remembered.” | 


Santa Claus shivered:  “Bur-r-r- 
You make me chilly, my dears, f| 
you’re my partners, you see, but lil} 
those other partners of mine in the fa| 
tories and the stores you don’t wot 
You just expect me to stuff your stoc 
ings with goodies. And it isn’t only }) 
two of you, there are thousands of oth 
Baptist boys and girls, as good as gol| 
all of them, only they forget to be a 
partners. And meanwhile poor Mi 
City Missionary waits, and Miss Indi:| 
Missionary waits, and Miss Cub: 
Missionary waits, and Miss Alask: 
Missionary waits. It makes me blue 
think of the missionaries who are wa’ 
ing this very minute. I simply am | 
my wits’ end to know what to do.” | 

Peter had a suggestion: “Why do1 
you skip all of us this year, every sing| 
forgetful Baptist child, and give o| 
presents to those nice waiting missio 
aries for their foreign children?” 


Santa Claus looked horrified: “But 
am in honor bound to give as your pa 
ents make arrangements with me. Thi 
would lose all faith in my honesty if) 
did anything so rash.” . 

“No wonder you're so blue, so awful) 
blue,” mumbled Peter, and to his su 


prise, found Peggy shaking him. } 
kb 


“T’m not blue, at all, Peter, and ii 
Sunday morning. Hurry and get up 

“Isn’t it Christmas morning?” Pet) 
gasped, rubbing his eyes. 

“Christmas? Mercy no, not for 4 


h 
long endless days,” sighed Peggy fo 
lornly. 
But Peter sat bolt upright in bed at 
shouted: f 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! Then there wor 
have to be any blue Santa Claus th 


year! We can do a lot in four day 
Peggy, an awful lot.” 
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Among Ourselves 


outhern California Letter 
j By Gerorce E. BURLINGAME 


_lasy Baptists (we have some of the 
4hr kind also in this paradise of South- 
mCalifornia) are discovering that week 
sy week THE BAPTIST is compelling at- 
erion and demanding a thorough read- 
a; With the infinite number and lurid 
mity of periodicals offered at the 
es-stands, and with the overstuffed 
andar of the average man who is any- 
joy nowadays in an American town or 
ji a journal must have some pull to it 
ft is to be read. THE Baptist really 
pull. Is it not full time to resurrect 
hj brilliant idea which attended the 
bia of THE Baptist at Denver, namely, 
hidea that each state convention office 
stitute itself a bureau for the promo- 
ic of the circulation of our denomina- 
ically owned journal? While THE 
3/TIst is featuring so generously the 
3iugher campaign, it is an opportune 
it: to add a thousand subscribers from 
Scthern California. 


California Loses a Treasure 

wenty years ago John Snape was 
bator in Utica, N. Y., and already 
<twn as an energetic and efficient min- 
sit. The tide westward bore him 


thace all the way to Spokane, Wash.; . 


ar from that aspiring capital of the In- 
ial Empire he came to an environment 
wch should have satisfied even a Bap- 
ti preacher—Southern California. After 
seeral fruitful years at the First church 
oftollywood, he was called to the First 
circh, Oakland, where he has been for 
mre than five years. 


t is frequently said by business men 
ofOakland, that Doctor Snape is the 
mst popular and influential minister in 


the San Francisco Bay region. He has 
had an astonishing measure of success in 
reaching men, and his great Bible class 
has been a notable feature in the reli- 
gious life of the city. He has built up a 
Sunday evening service that crowds the 
building, and the membership has grown 
to a present total of 1700. Doctor Snape 
is in constant demand for addresses for 
every variety of occasion; his fine per- 
sonality and winsome spirit compel an 
interest on the part of his hearers which 
his solid thought, effective utterance and 
moral passion fully justify. 

In denominational service Doctor 
Snape has given himself without stint. 
He toured the Southwest last winter in 
deputation work for the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation. He was chairman 
of the program committee for the Seat- 
tle convention; and is a member of the 
executive committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. California Baptists 
count him an embodiment of wholesome 
and courageous and trustworthy leader- 
ship—and now we must lose him to the 
East whence he came a score of years 
ago! 

Euclid Avenue church, Cleveland, has 
called him. His friends cannot doubt his 
favorable response to this evident lead- 
ing of God into a larger and more influ- 
ential sphere of service for Christ. A 
magnificent new edifice costing a million 
and a half dollars, a staff of ten paid 
workers, and a unanimous invitation 
from a great soul-winning church, com- 
bine to form an irresistible and providen- 
tial call. Doctor Snapé has never 
preached at Euclid Avenue church. It 
is safe to say that he will preach there 
in the near future and for a good long 
time to come. God give him grace to do 
the greatest work of his life! 


A Pan-American Power House 


Eighty million Latin Americans in 
Mexico, Central America, the West In- 
dies and South America, belong in a pre- 
eminent degree to North American evan- 
gelicals as a field for missionary work; 
for like the Israel which lay heavy on 
Paul’s heart, though these neighbors of 
ours have a zeal for God, it is for the 
most part without knowledge of his 
grace. The rapid development of secu- 
lar education and the spread of the re- 
volt against papal domination through- 
out all Latin America, offer both an op- 
portunity and a challenge to Baptists to 
evangelize Mexico and the Central Amer- 
ican republics lest their relapse from 
Romanism land them in agnosticism. 


The Spanish-American Baptist semi- 
nary is a recent factor in the grand strat- 
egy of the movement in behalf of all the 
Spanish-speaking peoples of the Western 
World: Already in successful operation 
at Los Angeles with twenty students, it 
has been assumed as a special interest of 
four western state conventions: North- 
ern and Southern California, Arizona 
and Colorado. In view of the urgency 
of this new entefprise for the education 
of a qualified ministry to  Spanish- 
speaking peoples, the finance committee 
of the Northern Baptist Convention ‘has 
approved a specific canvass in the four 
states named, for a fund of $25,000 for 
initial equipment of the seminary. Dr. 
Alonzo M. Petty, general field secretary 
of the Home Mission society, will lead 
in the task of securing this fund, and has 
established temporary quarters at 313 
West Third St., Los Angeles. The board 
of trustees includes among its members 
the four state secretaries: Messrs... 
Palmer, Morton, Brinstad and Harper; 


A STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE AMERICAN 
BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


i 


: ab reply to the inquiries of many friends, we would say 


that the board of managers of the American Baptist 


_ Foreign Mission Society has fulfilled its promise made to 
_ the denomination at Seattle by incorporating into its pro- 
| cedure all the recommendations of the report of the com- 


mission on investigation. 

“At our September meeting the board received a brief, 
final communication from the commission, advising us to 
investigate the cases of eight missionaries, without imply- 


_ ing that all of them were actually unsound. 


“The board immediately appointed a committee to 
look into each case, and it has already begun its work. 
Two of these eight missionaries had resigned before the 
receipt of the communication, and one other had been 
recalled for inquiry and conference, and his case is still 
pending. We have examined still another of these mis- 
sionaries, who is now in this country. We found him to 
be loyal to Christ and the gospel and we have dismissed 
the charges against him. 

_ “We have also sent a special letter to all our mis- 
Sionaries informing them of the assurances given to the 
denomination at Seattle together with our definition of 
Our evangelical belief. We expressed to them our confi- 


7 


dence that we can depend on them to fulfill these assur- 
ances, saying that ‘the denomination has a right to expect 
that we will place large emphasis on the great evangelical 
truths which our denomination has always held.’ 


“We shall not take hasty action. We shall not as- 
sume that brethren who have gone from home with the 
message of the gospel, on a meager salary, are essentially 
untrue to the evangelical message until there is convincing 
proof of it. In cases in which personal conference is not 
possible on account of the missionaries in question now 
being on the field, we are taking the time necessary for 
correspondence and for the collection of all the facts in 
order that we may assure ourselves that we are doing 
justice to individual missionaries, to the denomination and 
to the kingdom of Christ. But we shall proceed as rapidly 
as circumstances and Christian courtesy permit.” 

Adopted unanimously by the board of managers of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, Nov. 17, 
1925. . 


Committee of Seven: E. W. Hunt, 
Chairman; T. Otto, H. J. White, M. J. 
Twomey, D. B. MacQueen, W. T. Shep- 
pard, F. L. Anderson. 
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Dr. Arthur W. Rider, Dr. A. M. Petty, 
Dr. Geo. L. White, Dr. J. B Fox, and 
President Victor L Duke of the Univer- 
sity of Redlands. It is proposed to con- 
centrate all training of Spanish-speaking 
workers at the Los Angeles school, 
which will be in effect an extension of 
the International Training School at East 
Orange, N. J., of which Dr. Frank L. 
Anderson is head. The faculty of the 
Los Angeles seminary includes Messrs. 
J. F. Detweiler, A. B. Howell, and Ed- 
win R. Brown, director of Spanish- 
speaking work for the Home Mission so- 
ciety. Three million Mexicans are in 
the United States, with more coming 
every day, and no bar to their entry. 


Brougher Hitting the Ball 


Consolation prizes are being borne to 
Temple church, Los Angeles, on the tele- 
graph wires almost daily, in the shape 
of messages from state secretaries and 
laymen’s committees reporting the uni- 
form and astonishing success of the cam- 
paign of Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher. In- 
variably these telegrams include an ex- 
pression of thanks to Temple church for 
its heroic sacrifice in releasing its pastor 
for six months to tour the country as an 
apostle of cooperation in support of the 
missionary program of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Thus comforted in 
the temporary absence of its leader, 
Temple church tries to “carry on” and 
prove itself worthy of the unique dis- 
tinction which has come upon it through 
Doctor Brougher’s eminence in the cur- 
rent year’s campaign. 

From this point of view it appears 
that the East has really caught fire and 
is aflame with new zeal and enthusiasm 
in consequence of Doctor Brougher’s 
irenic and intense ministry to ministers 
and laymen. After his very first series 
of meetings, at Cleveland, Dr. H. F. 
Stilwell, superintendent of evangelism 
for the Home Mission society, reported 
to the convention office at New York as 
follows: “I regard your getting him as 
a master stroke. If he continues his tour 
as he began here yesterday his service 
to the denomination and the kingdom 
will be simply incalculable. My candid 


impression is that if he were to do noth- 


to your friend. 
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ing but deliver his address to the pastors 
of the country he would be a most 
worth-while investment. He utters no 
syllable of contention and his appeal for 
cooperation is gripping and wonderful.” 


Maine News 
By E. C. WHITTEMORE 


The centennial history of the First 
Baptist church in Waterville, Me., has 
recently appeared. It was written by 
Mrs. Minnie Smith Philbrick, whose 
death prevented its earlier issue. The 
history of this church is of more than 
usual interest. Founded by Jeremiah 
Chaplin, the first president of Waterville 
college, within its first decade it enrolled 
the names of George Dana Boardman, 
apostle to the Karens, and Calvin Hol- 
ton, our first missionary to Africa. 
Among its pastors have been Dr. S. F. 
Smith, author of “America,” who during 
his seven years’ pastorate was also a 
teacher in the college. Dr. Martin B. 
Andersen of Rochester was an official 
of the church during his stay at the col- 
lege. Dr. G. D. B. Pepper was ordained 
by this church in 1860, and was its war 
pastor. The longest pastorate was that 
of Dr. W. H. Spencer who served it 
faithfully for twenty years. Later pas- 
tors have been Dr. E. C. Whittemore, 
fifteen years; Dr. Arthur S. Phelps, six 
years; Rev. Walter Quarrington and 
Rey. Leopold H. R. Hass, whose pas- 
torates cover a period later than that 
under review. The foreword and ap- 
preciation of Mrs. Philbrick are by Dr. 
E. C. Whittemore. 

Through the intimate relations which 
always have existed between the church 
and the college, its influence has been 
widespread. Deacon Frank B. Philbrick, 
husband of the author, has provided for 
the publication of the book and those 
interested may address him at Water- 
ville. The book is an excellent specimen 
of bookmaking and its cost is $2. 

The First church, Portland, has taken 
many very significant advance steps 
since the coming of Rev. W. S. Jacobs. 
The congregations, always large, in this 
which is the largest Protestant church 


Do you wish a Merry Christmas? 


Then share your good things with others. 


Send a gift subscription to father, to mother, to your child or 


Enclose correct name and address of person to receive it to- 
gether with your check for $2.50. 


2320 S. Michigan Avenue 


“ 
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in Maine, are growing yet larger. .. 
Homer C. Bryant, a graduate of Colh 
and Newton, 


pastor and director of religious educ 
tion. Rev. and Mrs. George E. Blac}! 
well of Burma, have been adopted as th 
church missionaries. Many additions }| 
baptism and letters have recently bee 
made. The Sunday school has bee! 
completely reorganized and is makin 
great progress, not only in numbers, bi! 
in efficiency of instruction. The pm! 
chase of a fine parsonage is another in| 
portant matter in the history of th 
church and the comfort of its pasto!| 
The musical department of the worshi| 
comprises the Knickerbocker quarte 
the senior choir under the direction ¢) 
William V. Bradley, and the junior cho) 
under the leadership of Rev. Homer (| 
Bryant. | 

This is the first church in Maine ¢| 
have its own broadcasting station, an. 
many appreciative letters are receive 
from shut-ins and people who otherwis 
would have no church service. Not | 
few of these letters contain money fo 
the support of this service. } 


Pacific Coast Letter 


By Leonarp W. RILEY | 
Seattle Baptist Association 
; 


The thirty-ninth annual session of th 
Seattle Baptist association was held wit 
the Queen Anne church, Seattle, Oc) 
26-28. The pastor of the entertainin) 
church is Rev. B. P. Richardson. Ther) 
were ninety-eight delegates and thirty 
one visitors present. The keynote c 

} 
: 


the gathering was evangelism, empha 
sized in the opening address by Dr. © 
Oscar Johnson of Tacoma, in the annuz| 
sermon by Secretary J. F. Watson, an) 
in other messages by Rev. J. M. Curri) 
and Dr. Cleveland Kleihauer. The lel 
ters from the various churches indicate) 
a deep interest in this phase of churc’ 
life. The present denominational situa) 
tion was given due attention in an ad 
dress by Dr. E. H. Hicks, and in ques 
tions answered by Doctor Watson. Th 
spirit manifested indicated a deep deter 
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ation on the part of these brethren 
fet nothing interfere with their work 
‘o the Master. 
he devotion of this association to 
Uifield college was revealed by the ad- 
irss of Dr. Ambrose M. Bailey and 
wHresoluticns “that the Seattle Baptist 
sxciatio:. approves the principle of 
quate state representation on the 
xerd of trustees of Linfield college by 
i) Baptist state conventions of the 
iithwest and that these trustees be first 
aiuinated by the state conventions”; 
i) “that we, the Seattle Baptist as- 
ciation, approve the approaching cam- 
xn of Linfield college for funds with 
wch to erect new buildings.” 
fessages were also delivered by Mrs. 
HF. Compton, Mrs. N. S. Sherman, 
Ms Mary Sundell, Mrs. F. C. David- 
Semsev. L. H. Hagan, Dr. C; A. Cook 
4 others. According +o the state an- 
ail this association has _ thirty-one 
sirches, with 6281 members. They 
raed $83,344 for current expenses and 
$3306 for benevolences. Next year the 
uociation will be held at Bremerton 
al Dr. A. M. Bailey will preach the 
aiual sermon. The new officers are: 
P:sident, Rev. B. P. Richardson, Seat- 
tl vice-president, Rev. F. R. Leach, 
Bemerton; secretary and treasurer, Rev. 
FW. Wightman, Seattle. 

Idaho Baptist Annual 
txecutive Secretary W. A. Shanks of 
Iuho has made a most commendable 
rord in issuing his state annual. The 
euvention at Buhl closed Oct. 1. With- 
irone month’s time his annual is on my 
dk. Typographically the work is un- 
ulally well done and the contents are 
p:sented in logical order. Those who 
receive this document will have a keen 
inerest in it, inasmuch as the gathering 
isstill fresh in their minds. There are 
nw forty-six churches in this conven- 
tin served by thirty-four pastors. The 
tial membership is 5,483. The amount 
rsed for local expenses is $75,660; for 
Dievolences, $18,874. The total amount 
sent for the work of the convention 
us $33,233.27. The missionary charac- 
t' of the work in this state is indicated 
the receipt of $15,493 from the Home 
Nssion society, $2,565 from the Pub- 
ition society and $5,393 from the Board 
© Missionary Cooperation. Twenty- 
eht of the churches received missionary 
a during the year. The officers for 
t: ensuing year are: President, Hon. 
FS. Dietrich, Boise; first vice-president, 
En. W. H. Witty, Pocatello; recording 
Siretary, Rev. W. F. R. Hartley, Rupert; 
tasurer, Dr. R. S. Rightenour, Boise. 
Rev. J. Franklin Day 
_Rey. J. Franklin Day is now working 
uthe interest of the laymen’s move- 
Mint aiding churches in putting on the 
©:ry-member canvass. His home is in 
Ckdand, Calif, but his field is the North- 
€1 Baptist Convention. Recently he 
is been engaged in assisting our 
curches in Nebraska and Wisconsin. 
Ff is now with Dr. C. W. Brinstad in 
Mrthern California, and the latter part 
© this month will return to Illinois 
were he will prepare the way for the 


meetings of Doctor Brougher. From 
Illinois he goes to Michigan, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and then west- 
ward touching all the states to the Pa- 
cific coast, where he is well known, hav- 
ing been pastor of various churches 
during the past quarter of a century. 
His friends are rejoicing in the larger 
field of service to which he has been 
called. 
Campaign for Buildings 

The officers of Linfield college, on 
Nov. 9, entered into a contract with 
the Lyman L. Pierce organization of 
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San Francisco to raise $500,000 for new 
buildings and equipment. Mr. Pierce 
and his associates have made their first 
visit to the campus and are already en- 
gaged in the preliminary preparations 
for this campaign. Effort will be made 
to put on the campaign in McMinnville 
before the holidays in order to begin 
elsewhere immediately thereafter. Lin- 
field college needs new equipment so 
greatly that all who are interested in 
Christian education will pray for the 
success of this movement. Mr. Pierce 
is well known in the Northwest and else- 


A Gift-Book for Boys and Girls 


Delightful, Entertaining and Instructive Stories About Animals, Birds and 
Insects for Children, Parents and Teachers 


By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


This charming new book contains three hundred stories, all 


TRUE, and beautifully told. 


It is divided into sixteen parts, 


each part having a descriptive introduction. 


It tells about sixty different kinds of animals, birds, 


and insects. 


Some of the stories tell of thrilling adventures; 
others are humorous and will amuse both old 


and young. 


Many of the stories teach useful lessons, such as 
kindness, industry, wise provision for the future, 
mother love, filial affection, and undying attach- 


ment. 


Some illustrate the homing instinct in animals and 


birds. 


Fifty-three noted persons are mentioned in the book. 
It contains sixteen original full-page illustrations by 
Leon Yarnell and twenty-two special feature 


pages. 


Kindness to animals is especially emphasized. 
The author was forty-two years gathering the ma- 
terial for this book, and nine years preparing 


the manuscript. 
12 mo., 462 pages 


16 fullpare Illustrations 


Second 
Printing 


Jacket in colors 


Beautiful cloth binding in colors, $1.75 net 


Send for the Holiday Catalog listing Gift Books and supplies 
for the Holiday season 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 


1107 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


Order from our nearest house. 
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where as a most reliable and successful 
campaign manager. This campaign 
should be completed within six months’ 
time. 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 


Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Seeretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication 8o- 
clety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1761 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Weman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sien Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, B. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York Gity. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


‘Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


BAPTIST EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


OF CHICAGO 
2328 South Michigan’ Boulevard 

BENJAMIN OTTO, Superintendent 

The organization in charge of the missionary, 
church extension and Christian educational work 
of Baptists for Chicago and vicinity. 

Persons removing to Chicago should find a 
church home at once. About 30,000 Baptists 
are connected with the Chicago churches; a third 
as many coming to the city have been lost to 
the denomination. If pastors and officers will 
promptly send to the above address names and 
addresses of friends removing to Chicago and 
suburbs, efforts will be miade to relate them to 
the churches immediately, 


The Kansas City Seminary 

Regular 3-year courses for holders of A.B. 
leading to B.D. Special 4-year courses for 
non-graduates. 42 colleges represented last 
year. Balanced courses. Special emphasis 
on educational, evangelism. Second term, 
24th year, begins Feb. 1; many will enter 
then, why not you? 

Address, PRESIDENT CRANNELL, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years Col- 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home 
Economics. Outdoor sports. 10 Buildings. 
New $40,000 library, Campus 25 acres. 73rd 
year. Second Semester opens January 26, 
1926. For catalog address 
Wm. P. McKee, A.M., B.D., Dean 

Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


- News Items 

On Sunday, Nov. 1, Rev. F. R. Leach 
of Bremerton, Wash., gave the hand of 
fellowship to thirteen new members, ten 
of whom were high-school students re- 
cently baptized. The remodeling of the 
church building inside and out is now 
completed. Recently Doctor Leach spoke 
at the Seattle ministers’ conference on 
“How to Draw an Audience.” 

On the evening of Oct. 25, Dr. Am- 
brose M. Bailey spoke on “My Personal 
Experience with the Bootleggers of Seat- 
tle and King County.” On the follow- 
ing Sunday evening his topic was, “Has 
Seattle Gone to Hell?” In his church 
bulletin of that day Doctor Bailey urged 
his people to be present at the evening 
service, stating that word had gone out 
for those of the underworld to be pres- 
ent and by their attitude create an air 
of hostility that would undo his work. 
Doctor Bailey’s board of deacons unani- 
mously voted its approval of his efforts 


‘to make Seattle a more wholesome city 


in which to live. 


International Golden Rule 
Sunday 
By CHARLES V. VICKREY 


Golden Rule Sunday is examination 
day—a day of plain living and high 
thinking; of self-measurement by the 
Golden Rule to see how big we really 
are. 

On Thanksgiving day we satisfy our- 
selves with good things. We survey our 
broad acres, bulging granaries and busy 
factories, We re-appraise our unpre- 
cedented and soaring wealth of more 
than three hundred Dillion dollars, far 


.transcending anything previously or else- 


where known in all the world. Not least 
are we thankful for government under 
which life and property are safe. 

At Christmas we again indulge in 
feasting and mirth, and share some of 
our luxuries with relatives and friends, 

But on Golden Rule Sunday we ex- 
press our gratitude and practice “pure 
religion undefiled before God” in a more 
vital way by considering “the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction” who, as 
worthy as we, by the vicissitudes of war, 
are bereft of everything. They have no 
lands, no granaries, no bank accounts, 
no savings, no employment, no homes, 
no food, except as the Golden Rule 
proves a vital reality in our lives. 

It is proposed that on Golden Rule 
Sunday, all persons who are disposed to 
make a practical application of the 
Golden Rule, provide for their Sunday 
dinner approximately the same menu 
that is provided, when funds permit, by 
Near East Relief for the tens of thous- 
ands of orphaned children in its care, 
most of whom are under twelve years 
of age. 

Having partaken of the orphanage 
meal and entered into fellowship with 
the children overseas, we are asked to 
make such provision for them for the 
365 days of the year as we should like 
to have made for ourselves, or for our 
children, if conditions were reversed. 
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District of Columbia 
By Henry W. O. MILLINGTON 


The forty-eighth annual meeting 9) 
the Columbia Association of Baptis) 
churches was held with the First church 
Noy. 16-19. This association, by reagor 
of its location, functions as a state con. 
vention. Also by reason of its location| 
it is related in its work to both the 
Northern and Southern conventions 
Until six or seven years ago, this geo. 
graphical feature was a source of many| 
perplexing problems. At that time ou; 


is known as the unified budget, by whict| 
all our offerings, gathered without refer. 
ence to section are divided equally be. 
tween the Northern and Southern con: 
ventions. This has ministered not only 
to peace and harmony in our denomina-| 
tional life, but has so increased our of. 
ferings that much more money has beer 
sent in both directions than ever before 
Our program this year embraced sucl| 
names as Rey. William Russell Owen, oj| 
Macon, Ga.; Mrs. Janie Cree Bose, pres. 
ident of the W. M. U. Training School’ 
Louisville, Ky.; Rev. V. W. Dyer 
Rangoon, Burma; Honorable Wayne B| 
Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti 
Saloon League of America: Rev. T. B 
Ray, of Richmond, Va.; Revo | 
White, New York City; Dr. James Whit-| 
comb Brougher; Rev. John E. White, o!| 
Anderson, S. C.; and Mr. John Single) 
ton, president of the B. Y. P. Usaaiim 
annual sermon was preached by Rey| 
C. B. Austin, and the doctrinal sermon, 
by Rev. T. O. Jones, while Rev. Samuel 
Judson Porter conducted a devotional 
half-hour at the opening of each session 
The attendance was uniformly large— 
probably the largest in the history of the 
association. On Tuesday night, which| 
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Sunday-school night, and on Thurs- 
, night, which was young people’s 
t, the auditorium was packed to the 
s, many people being unable to gain 
ission. The work that is being done 
je present time in our area in behalf 
ar Sunday-school and young people’s 
<, is probably the most hopeful and 
itive service that is being rendered in 
‘Baptist life at the present time. The 
brs in this work are Mr. E. B. 
rer, Mr. Elgin Smith, and Mr. John 
aven. These are choice laymen and 
« are doing yeoman service for our 
sist cause in the District of Colum- 
The new officers of the association 
re Rev. James W. Many, moderator; 
i; E. H. DeGroot, Jr., vice-moderator; 
iS. G. Nottingham, clerk; Mr. E. 'B. 
rer, associate clerk; and Mr George 
3ryan, treasurer. The reports from 
ehurches were unusually good. Two 


new churches were received into the as- 
sociation this year, and the number of 
members added, was 1302, making a total 
of 13,823. Our total benevolences for the 
year were $113,344. Our Sunday schools 
have a membership of 14,637, with an 
average attendance of 6865, and have 
contributed for benevolent objects, $18,- 
191.82. There has been an unusual activ- 
ity in our young people’s organizations 
during the year—special stress being laid 
on missions, and it is interesting to note 
that six of our societies have 100 per 
cent of their members contributing to 
missionary objects, while a large number 
have an average much above 85 per cent. 
Our churches are now engaged in a 
special drive for missionary contribu- 
tions in connection with the Lone Star 
fund, North, and the Emergency cam- 
paign in the South, and there is every 
indication of a generous response. 


i 


MANUEL CHURCH, CHICcAcO, held its an- 
ail banquet, Nov. 19, with a large at- 
fedance and a lively program. Speak- 
21 prophesied that this church is to take 
a rger place in the life and work of the 
Bctist denomination in the future than 
evn in the past. Dr. Johnston Myers 
he been pastor here for thirty years. 


(APTIST MINISTERS OF CHICAGO in their 
reular meeting, Nov. 23, listened to an 
adress by Mr. J. Kraft, “the cheese 
mn,’ on “The Pastor from the Lay- 
mn’s Point of View.” 


\APTIST YOUNG PEOPLE of Chicago assem- 
bd by hundreds at different points in 
tl city for sunrise prayer meetings on 
Tanksgiving day. 

*astorR H. J. PrircHarp has resigned at 
Geat Falls, Mont., on account of the 
feing health of Mrs. Pritchard. 


‘ALPH FE. Knupsen of Glasgow, Mont., 
ws ordained to the ministry Oct. 29. 
v. W. H. Muston was moderator of 
tf council and Mrs. C. H. Roberts 
Crk, 

\t BeLtcrape, Monr., special meetings in 
wich Pastor Roy Reece was assisted 
/Rey. R. W. Shaw of Bozeman, closed 
Nh several additions, as did also a 
Sies of meetings held by Pastor Shaw 
haself in his own church at Bozeman. 


TAvRE, Mont., will soon have completed 
t: enlargement of its house, Wyola is 
Pnning to build, and Billings is almost 
tidy to occupy good educational build- 
uy of thirty-three rooms. 


tev. CuAs. H. Rust became pastor of 


ymouth Congregational church, 
Vorcester, Mass., Dec. 1. 


| 

(me Barrist Executive Councit of Chi- 
€0 supports or assists four Christian 
Citers, thirteen English speaking 
Carches and missions, fourteen foreign 
Ssaking churches and missions, and has 
rently aided in building enterprises at 


r 
Jison, Lagrange and Harvey First 
arches, 


%, 


LZ 


Here, There and Everywhere 


BaPTist STUDENTS of Philadelphia and 
vicinity held a banquet, Nov. 9, with Dr. 
Frank Padelford as the speaker. There 
were 206 Baptist students present, repre- 
senting the following institutions: 
Swarthmore, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, 
Drexel institute, Temple, Jefferson Med- 
ical, Pierce Business college, Crozer 
Theological seminary, Baptist institute, 
Philadelphia Textile and nurses from the 
Presbyterian and General hospitals. 
They represented all walks of life, eco- 
nomic conditions and styles of college 
garb and lingo. 


First CHURCH, Etcin, ILL., has raised 
more than $500 for the church at Mur- 
physboro which was destroyed by a tor- 
nado last spring, and expects to raise a 
still larger sum. 


First CHURCH, Detta, Coto., observed 
the Thanksgiving season with an old- 
fashioned harvest festival. Farm and 
garden products and fruit were used in 
profusion for decorations. Pastor Im- 
manuel Payne, Prof. Virgil Roberts and 
Dr. A. H. Stockham delivered appropri- 
ate addresses. 


C. B. Boone, a graduate of Bucknell 
university and student in the divinity 
school of the University of Chicago, has 
become pastor of the Center Park church, 
Chicago. 


JosepH Kenny, James Gaunt, George 
Brown, Mercer Sullivan and Wallace 
Huff of Peru, Ind., represented the First 
church in an older boys’ Christian citi- 
zenship conference at Anderson Nov. 


27-29. 
Miss ExizsetaH Kwis conducts a kinder- 
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Two novels that readers of all 
types may read and enjoy 


Ernestine Sophie 
by Sophia Cleugh 
Author of “Matilda” 


Here is another story as de- 
lightful as “Matilda, Governess 
of the English,” which made such 
a success last year. 


Ernestine Sophie is every whit 
as charming a person as her 
predecessor, and the theme of 
the book just as original and 
genuinely amusing. 


Without a doubt with Mrs. 
Cleugh there arrived a novelist 
of power and _ individuality 
whose wholesome novels any- 


one may read and enjoy. 
Price $2.00 


Matilda, Governess 


of the English 


“A joyous, romantic, engaging 
tale.” —The Outlook. 


“A sheer delight.” —The Spur. 


“More delight to the page than 
any book we have read in 1924.” 
—N. Y. Evening World. 


“Barely a page that does not 
ripple with gentle pleasantry.” 
—N. Y. Times. 


“Not one novel on the autumn 
list which can. touch it.” 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


Price $2.50 
The Macmillan Company 


Insurance At Cost 
SAVE 10% TO 30% 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE: 
LIGHTNING Fire and Theft 
rorwapo publ Ling 
WINDSTORM Collision ; 
No assessments; easy payments, Same man- 
agement (over 25 years) as the National 
Mutual Church Insurance Company. Address: 


Mutual Insurance Corporation 
Henry P. Magill, Manager, 
108 South LaSalle Street Chicago, Ml, 


Titer | PARISH PAPERS 


< Any church, school or class. can 
~O"| publish a parish paper by using our 
Wi] co-operative plan. A parish paper 
“| fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work, 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1812-1814 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuition and room rent free. Write Harry Watson Barras, D.D., if financial aid is 


needed. High Educational standards. 
Four Schools: 


Strong and scholarly faculty. 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY; SCHOOL OF MISSIONS; SCHOOL 


OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 
For new bulletin write, Charles T. Ball, President. 
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Sweet and precious are the memories 
evoked by the rich mellow tones Of 


Deagan Tower Chim 


Surring the innermost depths 
emotions these Golden Voic 


exert a powerful influenc 
throughout the community, thus making 
them, indeed, the memorial sublime. 


Deagan T ower Chimes are played by the drkanist From) 
electric keyboard. Standard sets $6,000 up, 


J.C.Dea ga Ine. 


Establifhed 1880 


163 Deagan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLE- 
HEM. New solo for medium voice. 
Beautiful new words and charming music. 
Net: price, 35 cents. 

FOLLOW HIS STAR OF LOVE. 
New. A beautifu! word picture of the 
heavenly scenes at the birth of Christ. 
Net price, 35 cents. 

The music of both songs was written by the 
composer of ‘The Beautiful Garden of Prayer’ 

and other popular solos. Both are soul songs. 
They carry a message from the heart of the 
singer straight to the heart of the hearer. 

The two solos will be mailed at a special introductory price 
of four silver dimes. Both will be needed for encore, or 
different occasions. Our Christmas catalog sent free. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 524 Elm Street, Cincinnati, O 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any sige or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 
Hlectrie Organ blowtng ovsg- 
its for organs ofany make, 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. & 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekim, fil. 


72 


(i ne 


iThe Hall Organ Company 
West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
<a \ SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
5 2 ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


PeaLYNMYER 
CHURCH 22. OURFREE CATALOGUE 
LS WHY, 


ES Ez Ess. 
Write to Cincinnat) Bell Foundry Ge Cinna a 


garten during the hour for morning wor- 
ship at the Church of the Master, Cleve- 
land, O. 


Rev. Norman B. Barr, chairman of the 
commission on world friendship of the 
Chicago church federation, Father Fred- 
erick Seidenburg, dean of the school of 
sociology in Loyola University, and Rab- 


bi Abraham Hirschberg, president of the 


Chicago rabbinical association, united in 
sending out to the public a Thanksgiving 
message. It does not yet appear that 
this little act of amity has done any 
damage to the world. 


OcEAN PARK ASSEMBLY grounds in Maine 
were originally projected and established 
by the Free Baptists. Since the union 
of the two Baptist bodies in that state 
Ocean Park has become the regular 
headquarters of the New England Bap- 
tist Conference. The auditorium is be- 
coming too small to accommodate the 
crowds. A fund of $5000 will be solicited 
to enlarge the building. 


Rev. J. J. ALLEN of Medina, N. Y., began 
work as pastor at Sandusky street 
church, Pittsburgh, Nov. 20. : 


Dr. C. WALLACE PEtry was the preacher 
at. the University of Chicago, Nov. 22 
and 29. He also spoke for the Chicago 
Sunday Evening Club. 

Pastor F. F. SwHietps of Bellevue, 
Pittsburgh gave the hand of fellowship 
to ten new members Nov. 15. He bap- 
tizes new converts nearly every Sunday 
evening, 

Rey. JoHn S. FRANKLIN, Medford, Mass., 
is suffering from the fracture of an arm 
sustained while working on the church 
building, but is on the way to recovery. 


Dr.’S. J. Skevincron, Hollywood, Calif., 
finds that his church must have more 
room for its educational work. A lot ad- 
joining the present property has been 
purchased at a cost of $50,000 for the 
purpose.of putting up a needed building. 
A pastor’s helper has been secured in the 
person of Mr. Frank S. Harter, a de- 
voted layman. 


Pastor Epwin S. Prescott of Newbury- 
port, Mass., closed the fifth year of his 
work there Nov. 30. 


SINCE Rev. C. G. Curry took up work in 
September at Blakesburg, Iowa, exten- 
sive improvement was undertaken upon 
the property. It is now completed and 
almost paid for. 

CALVARY CHURCH, Davenport, Iowa, gave 
a reception in honor of Pastor F. G. 
Codd and his family Nov. 9. 

WHEN Pastor AND Mrs. J. G. Eaton of 
Fredericksburg, Iowa, were closing their 
work and preparing to leave, the church 
served a dinner in their honor and pre- 
sented them with more than $100. 


Stnce Rev. LutHer W. CHILDs began 
work at South Ottumwa church, Iowa, 
last May, there have been seventy-eight 
additions to the church. The house is 
crowded. 

Pastor J. K. Boys, aided by Evangelist 
Carl Bassett, held meetings at Center- 


ville, Iowa, with eighty professions of 
faith. 


on elementary religious themes. 


First CHURCH, Burlington, Iowa, receive, 
sixty- -five additions as a result of meet. 
ings held by Pastor W. J. Diegelman anc 
Evangelist Kernahan. 

AURORA AND Etpora, Iowa, and Worth 
ington, Minn., report revivals with con 
siderable zdditinns to the church at eacl 
place. 

CENTRAL CHURCH, Norwich, Conn., main| 
tains a sewing schoo! with an init en 
rolment of seventy-eight children. 

BURLINGTON CHURCH, Utah, held a har| 
vest festival, which attracted popular in| 
terest and was largely attended. 

Pastor Mervin S. MACKERRICHER 0)| 
King City, Calif., community church hai 
been preaching to large rural audience: 


Send for this Catalog. It is free 


CATALOG OF 


pono Bool 


trated catalog con- | 
tains the very best 
and most popular 
among the newer | 
books of all publish- 
ers, as well as the 
standard favorites, | 
Something will be | 
found in its pages for 
every age, taste, and 
need, - 
There are books of i 
Fiction, Porat Bi- | 
ography, Humor, 
Gift Books, Chil- 
dren’s Books, Relig- | 
ious Books, Bibles | 
and Testaments, | 
Holiday Greeting | 
Cards, Calendars, — 

Candy Boxes, Nov- | 
elties and Christmas Supplies for the Church and | 
Sunday School. | 


You can do all of your Christmas shopping f 
through the pages of this Catalog. Send for it. 


TheAmerican Baptist 
Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


3 i 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 1107McGeeSt., Kane | 
125 N. Wabash Ave,. Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seat 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 223 Church St., Toronto — 


Write to Our Nearest House 


DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS — 


or other church music? We supply song pooks, 1 
and up for Sunday Schools and all Depts. of 
work; also choir music, male and female at. 
Sacred cantatas, plays, pageants. 
Christmas music is now ready. State your need 
We send returnable copies to examine. 


NATIONAL MUSIC co. 
Many years in business. 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Chie Til. , 
(Western agents for Hall,Mack & Geibel. Co's \ 
Phila,, Pa.) | 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift | 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal | 
Bells made of Copper and Tis. 

Famous for full rich tones, Tole | 
ume and durability. ; 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 
Buckeye Beli Foundsy 
CINCINNATI, OHIO — 


7IRST CHURCH, Ogden, Utah, has a cafe- 
ja lunch at 6:15 p.m., followed by a 
y period of half an hour, and this in 
n by half an hour of study'in sepa- 
‘e classes, by half an hour in general 
rship, and finally, by choir rehearsal. 
‘Je plan is winning much favor. 


tev. Roy B. Deer at First church, Terre 
-ute, preaching a course of fireside ser- 
ns, discussed “How to Buy a Home,” 
‘ai invited the realtors of the city to 
FE him. 

Tirst CHURCH, Topeka, Kans., is purchas- 
qi; a typewriter for the missionary, L. 
C Smith. 
CENTRAL AND IMMANUEL churches, Quin- 
Ill., held a union baptismal service 
1 the Immanuel building, Nov. 22. 
stors Harold S. Lucas and Robert Van 
sigs spoke fifteen minutes each. Cen- 
‘ A church projects an annual budget 
$8577 for current expenses and $2600 
‘if missions. 

SotpEN RuLe Sunpay will be observed 
‘b the churches generally, Dec. 6, in the 
jerest of the Near East Relief. 
rst cHuRCH, Glenn’s Falls is dedicating 
a new educational building this week, 

d hopes to be able to dedicate without 
alebt. 

Me ARE MIXING up the Millers. One 

‘ek we stated correctly that Rev. W. C. 
‘Mier has taken up work as convention 
‘pstor in South Dakota. Another week 
-y stated that he is an evangelist located 
a South Bend, Ind. The geography 
sms to be correct, but not the per- 
sonel. The evangelist is not W. C. 
‘Mier, but—unless memory is at fault— 
\. E. Miller. 
First CHURCH, Jamestown, N. Y., is spe- 
‘clizing on its Sunday school, and re- 
ey 392 present, Nov. 15. 

Tue Pastor oF WaAyNE, Micu., church, 
hving canvassed the prospect We Bap- 
rat work at Inkwater, was instructed by 

t: Detroit Baptist union to open up 
Me work there in such forms as may 

practicable. 

KE AVENUE CHURCH, Rochester, N. Y., 

ijust closing up successfully a campaign 
‘three years directed to the paying off 
ca mortgage for $80,000. 

Rev. Francts STIFLER recently addressed 
t2 student body of the state teachers’ 
cllege at DeKalb, III. 

‘ELEVEN BABIES were consecrated in one 
goup, Noy. 8, at First church, Spring- 
fld, Mass., by Pastor Frank B. Fagen- 
krg. 

Pastor J. A. V. Prrrers of Hoover street 
curch, Los Angeles, invites his audience 
t submit their doubts and convictions 
t be considered in a prelude to the 
‘nday evening sermon. 

(ue O’Brien class started at First church, 
Fanston, Ill., has grown in three Sun- 
‘ys to an attendance of thirty-two. It 
\studying “The Science of Life.” 
‘Rev. Cuas. Lewis Trawin, serving as 
\erim pastor for the First church at 
igene, Ore., was called to the regular 
Storate and has accepted. 
OUTHWEST CHURCH, St. 


i 


Louis, has 


f 
wy 


broken ground for a new church build- 
ing. 

Dr. JAMES WHITCOMB BROUGHER is re- 
ceiving enthusiastic welcome in his con- 
tinental tour for missions, and during 
the month of November, Dr. Herbert W. 
Virgin of Chicago, was also enthusias- 
tically welcomed to supply Doctor 
Brougher’s pulpit in Los Angeles. 


LADIES OF THE First cHURCH, Wakefield, 
Mass., arranged for a supper and roll- 
call for the whole church, Noy. 19. 


YOUNG PEOPLE of Emerson avenue church, 
Indianapolis, serve a light luncheon, on 
Sunday evenings as a prelude to their 
regular program. 


THE CORNERSTONE was laid for a new 
negro Baptist church at the corner of 
Sultana and Grove streets, Los Angeles, 
Nov. 15. 


Dr. RussELL H. ConNwett, who has been 
receiving treatment in the Samaritan 
hospital, became so anxious for his home 
surroundings that the physicians have 
permitted his return to his home. 


W. O. FLetcuHer of Loveland, Colo., con- 
tests priority with H. C. Leland of Carth- 
age, Ill., as the earliest subscriber for The 
Standard of which -THE Baptist is a con- 
tinuation. He remembers that before 
his marriage in 1869 he had been taking 
the paper several years. 


Rev. Epwarp Forrest Woop’s church 
bulletin is distinctive in its peculiarity 
of packing in with the church news a 
mass of telling epigrams on various sub- 
jects. 


Or 135 CONTRIBUTING CHURCHES in South- 
ern California, sixty-eight have paid 
their missionary allotment up to date, 
and the churches of that convention as 
a group have paid more than 76 per cent 
of the year’s budget call. 


On OctoBerR 22 THERE WAS born to Rev. 
and Mrs. Eugene G. Mintz of the ‘Grace 
church, Milwaukee, Wis., a boy, Grafton 
Knight Mintz. Mrs, Mintz has contributed 
several articles to THE Baprist in recent 
months. 


Mrs. Cart D. Case, formerly of Oak 
Park, Ill., has become the church visitor 
of the First church, Jacksonville, Fla., Len 
G. Broughton, pastor. 


Tue First cHurcH of Des Moines, Iowa, 
is making elaborate preparations to cele- 
brate the seventy-fifth anniversary about 
the middle of Januay, 1926. The editor of 
Tue Baptist will give one of the principal 
addresses in connection with the celebra- 
tion. 


Rev. CLinton WuwnbeER is packing the 
new Temple auditorium, Rochester, N. Y., 
every Sunday night. Some of his summer 
observations of Hollywood and moving 
picture production furnish the theme of his 
sermons such as “The Truth About Holly- 
wood” and “Christ in Hollywood.” 


‘Rev. W. H. NuceEnt, missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
died at Leopoldville, Africa, on Oct. 7. Mr. 
and Mrs. Nugent were on their way to the 
Congo Baptist convention when he was 
stricken. The station at Vanga suffers a 
great loss in the death of this able mis- 
sionary. 
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The Saving Sense 


A mountaineer schoolteacher  cor- 
rected a boy who had said, “I ain’t gwine 
tare 

“That’s no way to talk. Listen: I am 
not going there; thou art not going 
there; he is not going there; we are not 
going there; you are not going there; 


they are not going there. Do. you get 
the idea?” 
“Yessur. They ain’t nobody gwine.” 


—Everybody’s Magazine. 


“Spell ‘ferment’ and give its defini- 
tion,” requested the teacher. 

“F-e-r-m-e-n-t — to work,” 
sponded Keith. 

“Now, use it in a sentence, so I may 
be sure you understand it.” 

“In nice weather, I would rather play 
tennis out-of-doors than ferment in the 
schoolhouse.”—Kind Words. 


nobly re- 


“Sam, do you solemly swear to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth?” 

“Ah does, sah.” 

“Well, Sam, what have you got to say 
for yourself?” 

“Jedge, wif all dem limitations you 
jes’ put on me, ah don’t believe ah has 
anything to say.”—Western Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


“My dear, to hear you one would think 
you were boss of the whole universe,” 
complained a husband to an irate wife. 

“Only of the first letter,” snapped the 
woman, 


“Don’t worry about your furniture 
breaking or being scratched—we’ll take 
care of that,” advertises a western moy- 
ing firm. 


Sousa must be a knowledgable man 
concerning other things besides music. 
He is reported to have said: “The 
trouble about housework is that either 
you have a servant or you haven’t one.” 


A stage manager was rehearsing a 
crowd scene for a new play. After he 
had directed the men who had been se- 
lected for the scene he told them to re- 
port at the theater that evening, adding: 
“This scene we’ve rehearsed takes place 
in Russia, and I want all you fellows in 
fur overcoats.” 

“But I haven't a fur overcoat,” 
tested one of the actors. 

“That’s none of my business,” replied 
the stage manager. “If you’re not 
dressed for Russia I won’t let you go 
hike 

The extra arrived at the theater that 
night—but without a fur coat. 

“Didn’t I tell you I wouldn’t let you 
go on unless you were dressed for Rus- 
sia?” said the stage manager. 

“But I’ve got on two suits of under- 
wear,” protested the actor—Chicago News. 


pro- 


Tf Bee is station WCOY (We Count On You), broad- 

casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, third 
floor of the Immanuel Bldg., 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, III. 

“Good evening, friends of radioland. We are sure you 
will be glad to have us read you a little letter that came 
to the office the other day. No matter who wrote it or 
where it came from, it is a letter you will appreciate: 

““Dear Editor of THE BAPTIST: I deeply regret 
to say, “Discontinue my paper.” The time is out. I began 
to read the Journal and Messenger in 1860. When it went 
over to THE BAPTIST, I went over with it. I have 
greatly enjoyed it week after week. I realize that it is a 
great paper. I began my ministry in June, 1876, and have 
enjoyed the blessed work. I am now in my seventy-fifth 
year. My income since retiring is so small that I cannot 
make ends meet. May your good work go on.’ 

“Friends, out on the air tonight, just how would you 
feel in receiving a letter like that? Here is an old minister 
who has given his best for nearly fifty years in the minis- 
try. He comes to the sunset with a dwindling income. 
After reading a denominational paper for sixty-five years 
he feels he must give it up. He does not complain. He 
asks for nothing, not even sympathy. But between the 
lines one can read the pathos. 

“You will be glad to learn that there are a few friends 
who care for such as these. They send us their offerings 
to provide the paper for worthy men and women of 
advanced age who cannot afford to take it themselves. 
So it was our happy privilege to write this friend whom 
we had never seen and tell him that because some one 
cared we were setting his credit ahead one year. In addi- 
tion we sent him a year’s subscription for Missions. 

“This is the fifth of December. Christmas is only 
twenty days ahead. On the desk before us as we speak to 
you is a long list of aged men and women who have given 
their best years to the ministry of the gospel and to the 
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During this month of December the thinking of 
all Christian nations turns toward Him, Who was 


called “the Great Physician.” 


Station WCOY 
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unselfish service of mankind. As we look at this list we 
seem to see it take flesh and blood and we can see these 
heroes of the Cross who have told the Christmas story of 
the Christ child in many lands. They gave themselves — 
with their message and tonight they are denied the joy 
of reading from week to week of the progress of the 
kingdom. cal 

“We think you will be glad to know that here is an 
opportunity for you to share your Christmas cheer with — 
some of these—$2.50 will send THE BAPTIST as your 
gift to some one of these who otherwise must go without 
it. Send us your check for $2.50, $5 or $10 and mark it, © 
‘For Christmas Gift Subscriptions for Aged Ministers and 
Missionaries.’ We shall send it promptly to as many as 
you wish to remember. | 

“Remember that THE BAPTIST will carry glad tid. — 
ings to these old soldiers of the Cross fifty-two times — 
during the coming twelve months. Thus the spirit of 
Christmas can be spread over the entire year. As you 
plan your gifts for those whom you love, remember these 
who have made so many living sacrifices for others. Surely 
the words of Jesus would be applicable here, that ‘Inasmuc 
as you have done it unto one of these, ye did it unto me? — 

“We will ask the office boy to recite a verse from a 
well-known hymn and with that close our program for 
tonight.” . 


| 


“Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on! 

*T was not given for thee alone, 
Pass it on! | 

Let it travel down the years, £E 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in heaven the deed appears, 
Pass it on!” 


“WCOY now signs off. Write that check now. — 


Goodnight.” 


First cHURCH, Atchison, Kans. ¢el 
brated Nov. 15, the sixth anniversary 
the coming of Pastor W. O. Shanks 
that field. The Atchison Daily Glob’ 
contained a high tribute to the worth ¢| 
Mr. Shanks in the community. 


Pastor Mito S. WALLER of Onsted, Mich 
gave the hand of fellowship to thirtee 
persons who came into the church r¢| 
cently and expects several more. In fiy| 
years his church has made a net increas} 
of 180 per cent. 


Pastor C. E. Rippincron of Vinton, 1a} 
is carrying on a regular intensive reviva| 
Ri a campaign, with the usual advertising an’ 
other machinery and methods, but usin 
only the regular services. Converts ar 
steadily coming. 


Obituary 


Seattle, Sept. 8, from a paralytic shocl 
She was born at Lebanon, Ohio, 184 


It is significant that the modern hospital has had 
its tremendous development in all lands, only under 
the auspices of His churches and they now carry on 
that important phase of service. 


————— The ———____ 
NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


MOUNDS PARK SANITARIUM MERRIAM PARK HOSPITAL 
THE MIDWAY HOSPITAL 


daughter of William R. and Ellen Crave) 
Collett. Educated at Granville. Marrie) 
in 1874. Was, with her husband, mission 
ary in China, finally returning in UU) 
Member of University Baptist church. Ib 
terment in Washelli cemetery. 


JESUS’ WAY OF LIVING| 


A modern Bible Study Course. Considered withspe- 
cial relation to our modern life. Nine studies. | Pub-| 
lished monthly in The Institute. Annualsubscription | 
75c. Five or more copies to one address 60c. a6 
completed courses at same price. {| 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature | 
The Aniversity of Chicago Dept. 372, Chicago , Il | 
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smories of Many Men and Many Lands,” 
y Francis Clark. Boston: United So- 
Jiety of Christian Endeavor. $5 net. 


Jontains many illustrations of locali- 
ie, edifices, and persons related to the 
‘and activities of this notable man 
) has traveled in almost every part of 
globe. It combines an autobiography 
wm a history of the Endeavor movement 
Sie of the marked religious features of 
latter half twentieth century for 
Ich he is la:gely responsible. The 
k is written.in a free and easy style 


Abingdon Press. 
wich defies any authority on elegant 
liirature; but for that reason it may be 
mire acceptable to the popular reader 
W) wants his mental pabulum “ready to 
seve’. It is seldom we have opened a 
ycime more engaging, even fascinating. 
T: author’s comments on leading men 
inreligion and politics whom he met in 
may lands and to whom he had unusual 
fr-dom of access, also on political and 
regious events that are the warp and 
wof of recent world history contribute 
riily to the value of the book. Doctor 
Crk has not only been a voluminous 
wter, busy editor and pastor, but also 
th “great American traveler”. This 
bek is only one of a dozen other popu- 
la contributions he has made to the 
Pilic press and to book literature. We 
Depeak another and cheaper edition of 
: : valuable book. 


—H. O. Row Lanps. 


‘Ts Children’s Paul, by J. G. Stevenson. 
New York: Doran. 


‘he author has the faculty of reducing 
tGimplest form the results of the high- 
“scholarship. The book begins with 
i First Glimpse of St. Paul” in which 
Wh realistic imagination is narrated 
Pil’s arrest and his speech to the mob 
frm the castle stairs. The next chapter, 
“Oncerning an Old City and a Small 
By,” sets up between the boys and girls 


and the boy Paul a happy acquaintance 
which grows more and more fascinating. 
—F. H. FAHRINGER. 


A Book of Clouds, by Bishop William a. 
Quayle. New York: Abingdon Press. 
$2.50 net. 

One of the lovely productions of the 
year—to the eye with its fifty full-page 
illustrations, reproductions of actual 
photographs of clouds of every mode and 
mood—and to the spirit with its inspir- 
ing message that wings the soul of man 
upward. This is Bishop Quayle’s last 
message—and it is bound to be a lasting 
one for it savors of things eternal. 

—J. T. V. 

Hero Tales from Mission Lands, by W. P. 
Nairne and Arthur P. Shepherd. New 
York; = Doran Co; $175. 

The title tells the story. Twenty-two 
hero tales of such famous characters as 
Columba, John Eliot, Ann H. Judson and 


ss 


Copyright, 1925. The Abingdon Press, Inc. 


note of information that it is “based upon 
a survey of theological schools for ne- 
groes in the United States made by Rob- 
ert L. Kelly and W. A. Daniel.” The 
purpose of the study was to ascertain the 
facts upon which to base plans and 
methods for the better education of 
negro ministers. The book is a com- 
pendium of information contributing to 
the main purpose, but it also throws 
valuable light upon certain peculiar 
phases of the religious life of the negro 
people; for instance, upon their concep- 
tion of a call to the ministry. Valuable 
appendices and a good index complete 
the utility of the volume. 
—U. M. McGuire. 


The Christ of the Indian Road, by HE. 
Stanley Jones. New York: Abingdon 
Press. $1. 

A paragraph cannot reproduce the 


spirit of this book, and merely to write a 


THE FOOT BRIDGE 
From ‘A Book of Clouds,” by William A. Quayle. 


Sundar Singh occupy about ten pages 
each. Limits of space hamper the tell- 
ing, but the subjects are well chosen and 
the stories well told. They carry the 
reader into all parts of the world and 
through some of the most interesting 
junctures in history. Many of the inci- 
dents are useful for illustration in ser- 
mons and in teaching. A map of the 
world shows the places where the heroes 
of the story performed their heroic 
deeds. 
—U. M. McGurire. 


The Education of Negro Ministers, by W. 
A. Daniel. New York: Doran Co. $1.50 
net. 

Sufficient warrant for the thorough- 
ness and reliability of the work is the 


few descriptive words about it seems al- 
most sacrilegious. Conceive Jesus, 
garbed as a religious mendicant, tramp- 
ing the endless roads of India and trying 
to show his way of life to the people of 
India. Leave out of the picture all that 
we have patched together out of sys- 
tems of doctrine, out of the history of 
the church and out of western civiliza- 
tion and called by the name of Chris- 
tianity. Then try to think what kind of 
an appeal “the Christ of the Indian 
Road” in his original person and spirit 
would make to the people of India. 
Thus, you will get an idea of what is 
actually taking place in India, as it has 
been so impressively narrated by Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey, and as it is more 
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fully and even more impressively, be- 
cause more fully, told in this book. We 


are introduced to one of the most thrill- 


Sélect Notes 


By-AMOS R WELLS, Litt. D. LL. D. | 


The World’ "s Gredtesr Mendaae 
School Commentary for. 192675 
The gr 


It Contains est pos- 


sible wealth of practical help. ~ all 
presentedin easily workable t man-_| 
ner and suggesti : 


..- This is. 
annual volun 
record uneq 


Bible itself. 


ePrice $1: 20'n 
AL all 


ing and revolutionary junctures in Chris- 
tian history. This book ought to be read 
through, seriatim, in weekly installments 
in the prayer meetings of 100,000 Amer- 
ican churches. 

—U. M. McGuire. 


The Curriculum of Religious Education, by 
William Clayton Bower. New York: 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.25. 


That we are in a period of transition 
in the field of religious education, is evi- 
dent. Each change in the conception of 
the end and nature of education has reg- 
istered its influence in the curriculum 
more profoundly than in any other fac- 
tor. In this discussion the author has 
taken account of the more recent sig- 
nificant movements in the theory and 
practice of education and has attempted 
to carry out their implications as they 
bear upon the curriculum of religious 
education. The view taken may be con- 
sidered as almost the extreme opposite 
of that which has dominated traditional 
education for many years in its emphasis 
upon materials, for the author places ex- 
perience at the centre. Knowledge has 
recently been considered as an end in 
itself, it is here thought of as an instru- 
ment for the enrichment and control of 
experience. 
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THE BAPTIg 


The reader is impressed with the f; 
that fundamental as is the problem 
the relation of knowledge to experier 
in any field of education, it is parti 
larly basic in moral and religious edu) 
tion. In other words morals and re] 
ion cannot be effectively taught ap; 
from a vital experience. 
—C. R. Oszorn | 


Christ in High-School Life, by Ralph) 
Yeu New York: Abingdon a 


The author of this book has had st 
eral years’ contact with high-school hx 
as Y. M. C. A. secretary. He decla 
that the book is really a product of| 
host of boys whose problems he -h 
come to know intimately. To assist thi) 
in satisfying their spiritual needs he p)| 
sents a series of studies which conne! 
biblical truth with the experiences | 
their every-day life. The author assum) 
that even boys of high-school age des. 
the deep realities of religion and yw! 
give time and thought to such when pi 
sented in terms they understand. Lea| 
ers of boys’ groups will find this bo 
very helpful and suggestive. 

—C. R. one | 
Sermons by Leaders in the Scottish Pulj| 

Edited by D. P. Thomson. New Yo. 

Doran. $2.50. 

The sermons are twenty-one in | 
ber and by as many “of the foremc 
preachers in Scotland”; that vouches {| 
their excellence. We miss in them | 


ponderous exposition, scholarly exeges’ 
and nurturing doctrinal pabulum — 
Scotch homilies of a generation or ty, 
ago and the terminals are nearer t) 
starting goals. The expositional a) 
textual types are yielding to the topic 
Still, the spiritual flavor and religious ¢ 
jectives are unimpaired and the » 
is presented clothed in the reverent di, 
nity befitting its purpose. They are al) 
—most of them—especially applicable | 
events and conditions of the times, hen| 
their freshness and practicalness for t 
present day. 

—H. O. RowLanps | 


Our Little Ukrainian Cousin, by Clara | 
and Anna Winlow. Boston: Pe 
& Co. $i. 


lL. @ i 
Another of the Little Cousin Series ! 


which this house is noted. Ukraine | 
one of the new and progressive republi 
Through this volume young people c 
become acquainted with the Ukrainia| 
in a most interesting way. | 


Chatterbox for 1926. Boston: 
Co. Boston: $1.75. 


“The Chatterbox” needs no descri| 
tion. You need only to say, “The Chi! 
terbox for 1926 is out,” and at once L. 
Page Co. comes to mind. The medley) 
stories, verse, articles and pictures tl) 
year is the best yet. 


The Days of Chivalry, by W. H. Davenp!) 
Adams. Boston: . L. C. C 


| 
Page Co 
A story of feudal days adapted : 


lL. Ce Pap 


the “Franchise” of Madame Colomb. 
is a revelation of valor and splendor tc} 
by a man who is a litterateur and w! 
handles his material in a masterly ma 
ner. The book is attractively bound 
red cloth and gold. It is printed : 

heavy cream paper and_ illustrated 

black and white with colored front 
piece. A book that should be in the Dé 
manent collection of every young perso 


* 


- | 


imal Land, by Willard Allen Colcord. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publica- 
‘ion Society. $1.75 net. 


\ll children love animals and stories 
mit animals. One of the most inter- 
ing books along this line is “Animal 
ad” which tells thrilling, instructive 
{| humorous stories about sixty differ- 
kinds of animals, birds and insects. 
2 book has sixteen full-page illustra- 
as and twenty-two special feature 
»es. A delightful book for any boy or 
i, but especially for those just reach- 
in the teen age and those in the teen 
a 

aversion: Christian and, Non-Christian: 


jy Alfred C. Underwood. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2. 


‘he author of this interesting and 
scolarly work is “John Clifford, profes- 
¢ and tutor in the history of religion 
inRawdon college, Leeds.” He was for- 
inely professor in Serampore college, 
Bigal. The book in somewhat differ- 
e1 form was approved by the University 
oLondon for the degree of D. D. The 
fit part of the work gives in detail the 
edence for the fact of conversion in 
ti New Testament and in non-Chris- 
tia religions. The second part is de- 
vied to a psychological study of the va- 
ris types of conversion. 
This is the most extensive and thor- 
oh presentation of conversion that has 
bin made from the standpoint of com- 
pia tive religious history and modern 
Pp ‘chology. It is as reliable as it is in- 
testing and informing. Certain clear 
caclusions are reached. Conversion is 
nm. an exclusive Christian phenomenon; 
its characteristic of all great religions: 
itdiffers from them in quality and in 
hying Christ as its author. In the 
clracter of its founder, Christianity has 
aenduring regenerative life. ‘The search 
fc the highest and truest conversion in- 
etably leads to Christ as its author. 
a ne history of religion reveals no other 
p'son, historical or legendary, who can 
b placed beside him as so entirely 
urthy an object of the soul’s surrender 
al who presents the same guarantees 


Means To Me” 
By Edgar A. Guest 


The third work in prose by 
the author of 


“Making the House a 
Home” 


AND 
“My Job as a Father” 


“Religion has been the 
greatest single influence 
in my life” says Mr. Guest 
‘in his new book on toler- 
ance, reverence and faith. 
| Cloth, Gold Stamped, 80 pp. Price V5c 


At All Bookstores 
Or Direct From The Publisher 


Reilly and Lee 
536 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 
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of the kind of conduct and character that in New England and has studied intelli- 
such surrender will produce.” And_ gently the religious tendencies of our 
Christian conversion is not, as some time and sought to show that Jesus is 
would have us think, a rearrangement still the one complete answer to life’s su- 
of the “complexes” of men and women. preme demand for religion. Very likely 
Apart from Christ it would not occur. some people would dissent from some of 

—H. L. Srerson. the views advocated, but it is clearly 


Fundamentals of Faith in the Light of shown that the world needs exactly what 


neidesedel ee Le, aa eee Ee Christ alone supplies. In its essential 
$1.25. nature the work is apologetic in the best 


The purpose of this book is an inter- Sense. It would be helpful to any one 
pretation of some of the more important Who is seeking to learn what one can be- 
facts of our Christian faith in terms of lieve and still remain true to the earnest 
the ethical and scientific concepts of our thinking of this day. 
day. The author is a Methodist pastor —H..L. STETSON. 
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and young 
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The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, by Ernest 
Ward Burch. New York: Abingdon 
Press. $1.25 net. 


This is one of the college series of 
education texts currently produced by 
the Abingdon Press under the general 
editorship of David O. Downey. It is 
organized for use as a study class book, 
but is also well adapted for use in pri- 
vate study and for cursory reading. It 
takes up Mark, Matthew, Luke and John 
in the order named and develops analyt- 
ically the body of ethical teaching of 
Jesus as each of them presents it. Its 
interpretation of the Gospels is fresh and 
luminous, and the treatment suggests the 
bearing of Jesus’ teaching upon the live 
ethical and social problems of the pres- 
ent time. 


—U. M. McGuire. 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
we, church furniture factory. 

¥ Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wat- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


Ce eed 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School # 


use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
= 1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
MOTH ER the truth about self found in 
OO MABEL A. MCKEE’S booklet, 


“THE HEART OF A ROSE”’ which 


will be mailed direct to them for 50 cents postpaid 
Solves the problem how fo teli it—naturally. helpfully. truly, 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Your Growing Boy or Girl needs 


Religious Values, by Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $2.50. 


The author is Edgar S. Brightman 
professor of philosophy in Boston uni- 
versity, and it goes without saying that 
his philosophical thinking is grounded in 
that of his distinguished predecessor, 
Borden P. Bowne. He accepts the hy- 
pothesis of a personal, transcendent and 
changing God. From a discussion of the 
logical basis of religious belief and of 
the moral basis of religious values, he 
proceeds to develop the human and more 
than human values which religion im- 
ports into human life, and concludes the 
inquiry by showing at length how the 
quest for those values comes to fruition 
in philosophy, worship and education. It 
is a book for the scholar who has at 
least an elementary knowledge of phil- 
osophy and some degree of intellectual 
discipline.. A key to the general attitude 
may be found in this quotation contrast- 
ing the respective tempers of the 
“fundamentalist” and the pragmatist: 
“The dogmatist refuses to think critic- 
ally because he is too sure that he has a 
revealed metaphysics which needs no 
further thought, and the positive prag- 
matist is too sure that society can take 
the place of God, and social behavior the 
place of worship. To both, the deeper 
problems of life are a strange tongue.” 

—U. M. McGuire. 


Through Eternal Spirit, by Joseph F. Mc- 
Fadyen. New York: Doran. $2.00 net. 


The blurb describes this book as “a 
keen untechnical exposition of the teach- 
(Continued on page 1359) 
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'H. emendous ‘srowth of; the- Sunday Schools "of the 
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hey teach the Bible 
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Fresh texts.each year. 


The Beléub t Series of Sunday School Girtciliee’s are used . 

the world ‘around, because they. place before the scholar the: 
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THE BAPTI 


Editor’s Notes on the Less, 
for Dec. 13 


PAUL AT MELITA AND ROME 


Lesson Text: Acts 28:1-31. Golden Tey 
Rom. 1:16. 


The island upon which the sh. 
wrecked crew and prisoners were thro! 
proved to be Malta. Here, as ust, 
Paul was found serving in a humble | 
well as in a healing ministry. Af! 
spending three months on the iglz/ 
they sailed north and in due time lang| 
at Puteoli on the bay of Naples, | 
from this point by foot to Rome. 


Purpose and Providence 


The long cherished purpose of P| 
was to see Rome. The first chapter{ 
his letter to the Roman believers {i} 
the story of his settled purpose } 
preach the gospel in Rome. But ag} 
and again his purpose had been fr! 
trated. When it looked as though } 
dream of visiting Rome was about) 
come true something would happen) 
defer the realization of Paul’s ho} 
Yet he never gave up the idea. Ey) 
frustration of his plans only seryed) 
intensify his purpose to visit Roi| 
Probably he first thought he would) 
to Rome as he had gone to Ephesust 
to Athens, a free man selecting his 01 
time and means of getting there. ]f 
later as his hope was deferred he pr’ 
ably was willing to get to Rome inzj 
way that the providence of God open, 
In fact the conviction ‘began to deej4 
in him that if he ever got to Rome! 
would be as a prisoner. Note, howe), 
that he never called himself a prisot 
of Rome but a prisoner or slave | 
Christ. Thus the purpose of Paul i 
the providence of God met and rani 
parallel lines. It takes experience } 
bring this about in any life because & 
purposes of men are so often opposec) 
the purposes of God. Hence God ; 
to lead us by the circuitous and diffic 
road of his providence to the realizati 
of our own best purposes and to & 
carrying out of his own divine purpoi). 

Jew and Gentile 


With Paul it was the Jew first { 
when he had been in Rome only thé 
days he sent for the leading Jews of § 
synagogue to come and see him. TJ 
came and Paul explained to them why« 
was a prisoner. On a later day sety 
appointment, a large number of Js 
came to Paul’s quarters and he gf 
his testimony about the Christian 1J 
of life. When many of them rejec 
the truth of the gospel and turned ¢ 
leave the room, Paul gave them a Die 
ing word fan Isaiah and then st 
“Be sure of this, then, that this sal) 
tion of God is sent to the Genti} 
they will listen to it.” Thus the Gent} 
came into the inheritance of grace } 
the direct route of accepting Ch! 
without the necessity of first passé 
through Judaism. The first became | i 
and the last became first. It is | 
nificant and fitting that the last worc)! 
the Acts should be spoken in bel 
of the Gentiles. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Board of Managers 


J. P. CROZER GRIFFITH, Pun.D., 
Chairman 


DANIEL G. STEVENS, Ph.D 


M.D. 


Recording Secretary 


WILLIAM H. MAIN, D.D. 
Executive Secretary 


GEORGE lL. ESTABROOK 


Treasurer. 


At the regular meeting of the Board of Managers of The American Baptist Publication Society, held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
November 18, 1925, the following action was taken: 


WHEREAS, an increase of some $21,751 over the budg 


et of 1925-1926 has been made necessary by new field work 


and equipment, to wit: two new auto chapel cars now operating, which add two new colporters to the field force; new 


work among Negroes; the enlargement of the field force of t 
ear, the Benjamin Griffith Memorial car, which will be put in opera 


therefore 


he Religious Education Department; and a fifth auto chapel 
tion next April requiring still another colporter; 


Voted, TO approve the general budget of the Society for 1926-1927 for its field work, amounting to $260,188, and to 
authorize that this budget be submitted to the Finance Committee of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

WHEREAS, We have made a careful study of our financial possibilities for next year, and believe that we can meet in 
' full our budget, without the aid of any pro rata share in next year’s distributable receipts; and 


| free from debt, therefore be it 


be promptly sent to us. 


Resolved, That, in view of the great needs of our Foreign Mission So 
| Colleges, and others of our cooperating groups, we do not ask, for the fiscal year 1926-1927, any part of the undesignated 
- contributions from donation sources, but earnestly desire that such moneys which might be given to our Society for its 
field work for next year be distributed among these other Societies, asking only that all gifts designated for our Society 


| means for presenting our work to our churches and Sunday schools, and 
WHEREAS, The gross receipts from Children’s Day, 1925, when the offering was for general distribution, were less 


than for the year 1924, be it 


WHEREAS, on December 28, 1925, we expect to pay the last of a $300,000 mortgage indebtedness, and shall be wholly 


cieties, Home Mission Societies, Schools and 


WHEREAS, Children’s Day was instituted by our Society about seventy-five years ago, and has been and is a great 


Resolved, That we request that Children’s Day receipts be wholly given to our Society. Be it further 


Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to work in hearty accord 
| representation upon all Boards and Committees as at the presen 


with the present cooperative plans, 
t time, and not to make any canvass, in any form, to 


and to continue 


secure gifts from our churches, except in the manner allowed to all Societies in the cooperative plan. 


(Continued from page 1358) 
sof three great epistles in relation to 
eisues of our own day.” But a some- 
ng careful reading leaves much to be 
sed in the way of a warrant for that 
siiption. There are plenty of inter- 
tig spots, some fresh and acceptable 
teoretations, and some critical notes 
siderable value. But on the whole 
e€mpression is that of a somewhat 
sant attempt to give a humanistic 
sito certain New Testament books 
hie writers would not have known 
h humanism means. 

| —U. M. McGurre. 
‘Master Life, by W. P. Livingstone. 
fw York: Doran Co. $2.50 net. 

I brief, here is the common story of 
8; retold in a dramatic dress. The 
eof the writer is to give to the story 
‘enteresting form that makes a popu- 
tovel readable. Section headings are 
vited for the purpose of intensifying 
‘elramatic effect. Of course the writer 
aicompelled to a considerable extent 
) ‘aw upon his imagination for mate- 
albut he endeavored to keep within 
lesnown limits of probability, and to 
a: both scenery and action true to na- 
it In keeping with this purpose a 
itralistic interpretation of the miracles 
ars with some frequency, although 
oto the point of denying the historical 
uw of the Gospels. The resurrection 
f esus and his post-resurrection ap- 
fcances are treated as actual occur- 
tes. In the nature of the case such 
© is difficult. The result is a story 
ag both dignity and dramatic in- 
est. 


—U. M. McGuire. 


DANIEL G. STEVENS, 


Recording Secretary of the Board of Managers 


What My Religion Means to Me, supple- 
mented by The Man You'd Like to Be, 
by Edward A. Guest, Chicago: Reilly & 
Lee, 75 cents. 

“Religion pays.” “The best people are 
in the churches and the worst people are 
out of them.” “The boy who has faith 
in God will have faith in himself”’—with 
such epigrammatic sentences as these does 
Edgar A. Guest, known in nearly every 
household through his homely verses, 
drive home the fact that he believes in 
religion for himself, so much so, that he 
is determined to light the torch of faith 
for his Bud and Janet. It is a brief 
volume, but not by many words does 
worth come to any book. Mr. Guest is 
speaking pointedly, from the heart in 
both of the essays included in this book 
—and it is well worth the reading by 
men, women and children. 

—J. T. V. 


Christian Monasticism, by Ian C. Hannah. 
New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 


Monasticism is set forth as a mighty 
force in history. Beginning with the 
desert hermits of Egypt, the story of 
eastern and later western monastics is 
traced with clearness and historical ac- 
curacy. The collapse of Roman civiliza- 
tion, the barbarian invasions and the 
working out of a new mediaeval order 
are clearly traced. There are chapters 
on the monk as missionary, as states- 
man, as soldier, as a creator of literature 
and art. The closing chapters deal with 
the decline of the great medieval orders, 
the rise of the Jesuits and later orders. 
It contains a valuable bibliography for 
all who wish trustworthy facts from a 
non-partisan author concerning monas- 
ticism and the ascetic ideal. 

—G, CLIFForD CRESS. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 1332) 


Dr. J. W. Conley, an invalid for the 
past decade, passed away Nov. 22, at the 
home of his son in Kansas City, Mo. 
His last pastorate was at Fresno, Calif. 
This pastorate he held for five or six 
years until failing health compelled him 
to resign. Upon the death of his wife in 
California, Doctor Conley went to Can- 
non Falls, Minn., to live with a brother 
and sister until a year ago when he went 
to the home of his son. Doctor Conley 
held pastorates in Illinois (being called 
twice to the church at Oak Park), Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and California—thirty 
years in the ministry, and during this 
period serving but three churches. He 
was at one time a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and held other denomina- 
tional offices. 


The Euclid Avenue church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has extended to Rev. John Snape, 
Oakland, Calif., a hearty and unanimous 
call to become pastor. In a telegram 
received by the editor of THE BAPTIST 
Doctor Snape announces his acceptance 
of the call. Under the spiritual and able 
ministry of Doctor Snape the First 
church of Oakland has grown to be the 
outstanding Baptist church of the San 
Francisco Bay district. The loss to Oak- 
land involved in the resignation of the 
popular pastor of the First church will 
be fully compensated in the gain to 
Cleveland. Doctor Snape will begin his 
ministry in Cleveland on the first Sun- 
day of January. 
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GREETING CARDS 


For Pastors, Superintendents and Christian Workers 


Beautiful subjects with appropriate religious sentiments. Order by numbe: 


Christmas 
Card 


No. 1232. A 
new card with 
a most attractive 
church design, 
decorated with 
poinsettia. The 
sentiment is ap- 
propriate to the 
season, Gold 
borders. With 
envelopes. Size, 
3% x 6 inches, 
$2.50 a hundred. 


Christmas 
Card 


No. 1233. T 
Wise - men y 
Christmas Sta 
Another 
card with appi 
priate é 
for 


An entirely new design, lithographed in 
Christmas colors, on strong, white paper. 
Size, 254x35g¢ inches. 50 cents a hundred; 
$4.00 a thousand. 


Size, 3% x — 
inches, 

envelopes. 
a hundred. 


Christmas Candy Boxes 


OES 


Order by Number Noe aoa 


No. 1234. My 
Christmas Wish to You. 
A card showing the in- 
terior of a church, with 
joyful message for 
Christmas. =  gt.ae in) 
inches. With envelopes. 
$2.50 a hundred. 


No. 44. Snowstorm, An unusual box. 
The background is printed in a pleasing 
shade of Christmas green with the design 
in red, orange, and black. Has tape handle. 
Holds one-half pound. Shipped flat, $1.35 a 
hundred, 


Series 808 


Christmas Cards, Series 808. Size 3 
4% inches. A series of interior 
some of homes and others of ch 
Free use of holly and poinsettia. Packed — 
assorted in an envelope with envelopes 
each card. 30 cents a package, 


ay Se ee 


: Series 1225 

Christmas Post Cards, Series 1225. A new 
series showing interior of church. Decor- 
ated with holly and poinsettia. Appropriate 


verses of Scripture and Christmas greeting. r 
$1.25 a hundred. 


Invitation Postcard, 
Series 1222. An attrac- 
tive church interior, 
with Christmas decora- ee : 
tions. A card of invi- . 9 
tation to the Christmas Series 3210 
service or  entertain- 
ment. $1.25 a hundred. 


Christmas Folders, Series 1215. 
No. 43. Christmas Eve. A lovely 314%4x2% closed. A new set of Christ 
Christmas Eve conception. Orange-colored folders, Decorated with poinsettia 
background with design in red, green, and q holly. Christmas greetings and Bible q 
black. Has tape handle. Holds one-half seria tations. The folders are gold _ borde 


pound, Shipped flat. $1.50 a hundred, Series 1222 Envelope with each. Set of 10, 30 cents 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THE HOLIDAY CATALOG LISTING OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
HOLIDAY SUPPLIES AND GIFT BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 4 
16 Ashburton Place, BOSTON 313 W. Third Street, LOS ANGELES 439 Burke Building, SEATT. ! “ 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 1107 McGee Street, KANSAS CITY, J 


Order from our nearest house 


—Courtesy The Sunday School Builder. 


LAKE McDONALD 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains— 
Are not these, O Soul, the vision of Him who reigns? 
—Tennyson. 


THE BAPTI 


Folks, Facts and Opinion | 


Give the American people time and 
they will return to sanity even in the 
most extreme cases of popular mental 
and moral aberration. For instance, 
Armistice Day celebration in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., was featured by the appear- 
ance of negroes, jews, and’ Catholics 
along with the Klan. In the parade was 
the Klan organization, a Jewish organi- 
zation, the Knights of Columbus, negro 
school children and the negro-exservice 
men. The Klansmen, however, did not 
appear in their robes. 


The Ten Commandments have been 
stolen, the papers say. Thieves stole 
them in October last from a synagogue 
over in Berlin. Because .of numerous 
robberies from Jewish houses of wor- 
ship all valuable objects had been re- 
moved from this synagogue except a sil- 
ver tablet on which were inscribed the 
laws of Moses. After a vain search 
throughout the other parts of the build- 
ing, the robbers took from the wall as 
their only booty this silver tablet, which 
bore the injunction, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” 


A modernist and a fundamentalist 
agree about something. Dr. Charles A. 
Ellwood, Baptist and professor of social 
science in the University of Missouri, is 
frankly a modernist, and he sees in the 
flaming souls of modernists the proph- 
etic hope of Christianity: for the world. 
Dr. R. K. Maiden, Baptist and editor of 


the Word and Way, frankly a fundamen- 


talist, taking him to task, says that mod- 
ernism produces no flaming souls, de- 
stroys the foundations of Christianity 
and offers no prophetic hope for the 
world. Both agree in the opinion that 
between modernism and fundamentalism 
there can be no compromise. They are 
persuaded that “the fight is on, O Chris- 
tian soldiers,” and that they stand “face 
to face in stern array.” Such being the 
case, any Henry Clay with his Missouri 
compromise is forbidden to approach. 


Difficulty is experienced by the Amer- 
ican Israelite in adjusting itself to the 
ethics of Christianity. Objecting to re- 
ligious faith in the person of Christ it 
says: “Judaism, taking its departure not 
from opinions on the significance of any 
person in history, but from the idea of 
the revelation of the Divine Will in the 
form of a Law of life for men, always 
has had the tendency to make doctrine 
subordinate to the observance of com- 
mandment.” But in the same issue, quot- 
ing from the Cincinnati Enquirer against 
Sunday laws, it has this to say: “Let 
these modern Puritans read the Old 
Testament. Let them discover how com- 
plete a failure the law proved to be as a 
force for moral and spiritual betterment. 
For several thousand years God had 
tried to recreate the people by law and 
finally abandoned the plan.” The net 
conclusion would seem to be that law 
as an escape from faith is a boon, but as 
a bond of duty is a bane. 


The Federal Council of Churches, in 
cooperation with the World’s Evangeli- 
cal Alliance has issued a call for the uni- 
versal observance of the first full week 
in January as a week of prayer. Lists of 
topics and other material may be ob- 
tained on application to any of the de- 
nominational publishing houses. 


Howard college, leading Baptist insti- 
tution of Alabama, located at Birming- 
ham, has been presented with $100,000 
unconditionally by Erskine Ramsey, one 
of the leading business men of Birming- 
ham. Mr. Ramsey is a Presbyterian. 
He has made a similar gift to Birming- 
ham-Southern, a Methodist college; to 
the University of Alabama; to Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, and to Montevallo, 
making a total of $500,000 in all to the 
educational institutions of his state. 


Eleven whites, charged with storming 
the Buncombe county, N. C., jail, Sept. 19, 
in an attempt to lynch Ureston Neilly, were 
convicted by a superior court jury. The 
jury was out for six hours after a trial, 
which lasted all week. Thirty-seven de- 
fendants faced the court. Seventeen 
cases were taken from the jury by nolle 
prosse and confessions of guilt. Nine 
persons were freed. Eleven convicted 
received sentences varying from _ six 
months on the road to eight years in the 
pen. This is another indication that 
North Carolina is coming to deserve a 
front rank among the American com- 
monwealths. 
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In this issue WCOY deals with a | 
dition in our prisons of which few of <. 
readers are aware. We are not used} 
thinking of Baptists getting into «| 
penitentiaries. WCOY § suggests 
these institutions a ministry of {| 
printed page that will appeal to thoug! 
ful people. 


Six additional “Scripture Penny P. 
tions” completing the New Testame| 
have been published by the Americ 
Bible Society in response to an unp} 
cedented demand for these book’ 
The entire New Testament in the Ki; 
James version consists of  eley) 
volumes. These booklets correspond) 
those previously published, being on 


in paper, set in boldface type and th: 
by four and a half inches in size. 7 
popularity of these “Penny Portioi 
has grown to such an extent that_/: 
society has placed orders for over 7,0(- 
000 copies. From the present outle: 
it will be necessary to. reorder witl) 
three or four months. | 


The Literary Digest of Nov. 28 fir: 
inspiration for a full page article un: 
the title “China’s Religious Runnymec! 
in THe Baptist of Nov. 7. THE Barri 
is not given to blowing trumpets, 1° 
does it need to indulge in this pardona } 
pastime so long as a great compos: 
journal like the Literary Digest cont} 
ues to select from its pages editori 
and articles of current religious value. \ 
great text does not always assure a gr| 
sermon, but that number of THE BApT! 
referred to above which gave so mt) 
space to the significant events comme | 

| 
; 
: 
: 


- 
> 


with the progress of Chinese Baptists 
and around Swatow was the textbook 
one of the finest discussions of relig! 
and social service recently seen in‘ 
columns of a journal which has beco 
a household necessity in hundreds 


thousands of American homes. 


Northern Baptists are not alone } 
their financial straits. The fore) 
board of the Southern Baptist Conv- 
tion publishes the following stateme |: 
After three years of desperate effort) 
avoid and then to reduce a debt uf) 
our Foreign Mission Board, and at 
same time to save its work from disas}/ 
we come to the place where we m 
ask the denomination to take the > 
sponsibility for further retrenchme 
and reductions in this work. We hi 
done our best in economy of administ 
tion, in cautious appropriations, é 
have denied the missionaries mé) 
things which are necessary to th 
highest usefulness. We have resis 
the appeal of new fields and invit 
opportunities. We have disappoin’ 
and spoiled the life of scores of you 
people. Nevertheless we have been cc’ 
pelled to see Christ’s work crippled J 
a great debt from which we see no 
lief. We now turn to the conventi¢ 
for help. 


Deember 12, 1925 


he question of military training in the 

Cdege of the City of New York was 
erred to a vote of the students. About 
Ser cent of the students voted,, When 
votes were counted they showed 345 
qavor of the continuance of the mili- 
‘3, courses and 2,092 against it. 


resident C. E. Dicken of Ouachita 
@ctist college in Arkansas has resigned 
heiuse, as was reported, he was unwill- 
‘alto sign a declaration required of him 
vgnst evolution. The Baptist Advance 
-zains that he is not an evolutionist 
bu that the Arkansas Baptist Conven- 
ic had no right to impose such condi- 
ics upon its employes, and he was “un- 
ying to be forced to sign on the dotted 
ir,” 

ere is an old way to solve a new 
wilem. The Western Recorder nar- 
as that “Dr. R. H. Graves spent fifty- 
‘byears in South China, and was per- 
vas the greatest missionary ever sent 
suby Southern Baptists. When he first 
sae to China, his church in Baltimore 
-esed to grant him a church letter, on 
th ground that he was their representa- 
i) in China, and that they were respon- 
sil2 for his teachings. They held on to 
ui, so that if he departed from the 
‘a1, they could administer discipline.” 
Sih an arrangement would relieve the 
msionary societies of a good deal of 
wiry, at least in one direction. 


Dr. T. F. Glover, a very prominent 
Bitist of England . . . . is being re- 
seed in this country in orthodox cir- 
cl with open arms, his books being 
farably reviewed in papers that are 
suposed to stand for the old truths.” So 
orves the Baptist Messenger, and it 
thks that “this is no time for fellow- 
shy) with those who deny the essential 
fas of our holy religion.” It does not 
incate an appropriate time for such 
feowship, but it does quote some of 
th objectionable utterances of Doctor 
Gver. Among them it charges him 
Wi saying of the New Testament writ- 
er “They wrote as well as they knew 
ny.” By inference that statement is 
rearded in some circles as a denial of 
Py fact. 


oston had an interesting hubbub on 
Anistice day. About forty organiza- 
tius of various kinds, including the Fed- 
etion of Churches, arranged to make 
th day a festival of peace, having a 
pice parade as a feature. After the ar- 
tfagements were nearly completed, the 
lol American Legion, the Military 
Oler of the World War and_ the 
Wmen’s Overseas League, raised ob- 
i@ions and started the cry that the cele- 
bition was designed for a “red’’ propa- 
sida. Papers took up the opposition 
4 fanned it with all sorts of menda- 
tis charges against the more promi- 
net peace societies and leaders as being 
1 soviet pay”. But the parade took 
Ple. Governor Fuller presided at the 
Meting of the day. Among the speak- 
*1 were Senator Butler and ex-Gover- 
nN Bass of New Hampshire. The oppo- 
Sion threatened to break up the parade 
b finally contented itself with staging 
4Oisy meeting on the Common. 


Northfield Trinitarian Congregational 
church, from which D,. L. Moody was 
buried, was organized by twenty-eight 
members of the original parish who 
withdrew as a protest against the Uni- 
tarian teaching of the church. It has 
just celebrated its centennial with an 
elaborate program. 

Two thousand students of Northwest- 
ern university at Evanston, IIl., went on 
a rampage to celebrate a victory of the 
school’s football team, terrorized the 
town, battered up the police, hustled the 
mayor, set fire to buildings and exhibited 
other forms of ebullient enthusiasm. For 
once at least there seems to be nobody 
willing to except these youngsters from 
the usual treatment accorded by law and 
custom to ordinary cases of hoodlumism. 
In the last fact there is hope that the 
growing ideal of decency among stu- 
dents is grounded in the life of the 
people. 
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Boston is having an epidemic of thiev- 
ery in the churches, It is not understood 
to be endemic in them. Wraps, silver 
plate, cash, anything that may have a 
market value seems to be acceptable to 
the self-helping fraternity. 

W. B. La Force, M. D., writing from 
Tsing Hua college, Peking, states as a 
fact that the number of Chinese students 
in American universities who give up 
their faith in Christ is greater than of 
those who accept Christ. He cites as 
reasons given by the students themselves 
that Christianity in the United States 
suffers in comparison with that which 
they have observed in China, that com- 
mercialized vice of many kinds forces it- 
self upon them, that Chinese Christian 
students are not made to feel at home in 
the churches, and that comparatively lit- 
tle effort is made by American Chris- 
tians to promote Christian faith and life 
amongst these students. 


FIVE OUT OF SI 


RUTH TALKS IT OVER 
by Junius Vincent 


A teacher ‘‘who knows” here tells the American girl 
of today what she ‘‘ought to know,’’ and sticks to 
psychology and physiology in the telling, leaving it to 
the preachers, professional and lay, to deal with the 
moral and religious aspects of the case. 

The sensible things that you want to say to that 
young girl of the family and can’t quite find or make 
the time and place—say them to her by the gift of this 
book, Price, $1.50 


There will be nothing perfunctory about the 
giving or receiving of a copy of 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 
by Richard G. Moulton 


Get the Bible read, and it will take care of itself 
without any of the interferences of the commentators. 
Moulton spent a lifetime putting the Bible into the 
most readable form ever givenit in the English tongue. 

The price of this remarkable book of over 1,700 pages 
containing the Bible complete, including 400 pages of 
analysis of the literary structure of each of its 66 books 
has now been reduced to: Cloth, $2.50; Leather (straight 
edges), $4.50. 


A Fosdick book is ‘‘always acceptable.’’ 
THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


“Brother ministers and laymen, it is a good book! 
Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it.''"—Dean 
Charles R. Brown. Price, $1.60 


CARDINAL IDEAS OF ISAIAH 
by Charles E. Jefferson 


Dr. Jefferson’s newest work. ‘A study of human 
nature’’ (in the person of Isaiah) and of national human 
nature (in the State of Judah) in Dr. Jefferson’s best 
Btyle. Price, $1.75 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 
by William Pierson Merrill 


Doctor Merrill compares Liberal Christianity with 
two types at the opposite extremes of Christian faith, 
the Authoritarian and the Humanitarian. : 

A book gure to be talked about. Price, $1.75 


SCIENCE AS REVELATION 
by John M. Watson 


*‘T am a business man, but science has been my hobby 
since boyhood. Well-grounded in orthodoxy in my 
youth, science has led the way for me to a newer, higher 


and holier religious faith which I wish to share with my 
readers.’” Price, $2.25 


REALITY IN WORSHIP 
by Willard L. Sperry 


If every congregation in the land should purchase ten 
copies of this pook and have ten families in the parish 
read each copy, everybody would notice a subtle change 


sunday morning service. 
in the atmosphere of the Sunday Tyee. 6050 


At your book store or from 


New York Chicago Boston THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


of your acquaintances that first come to mind who are 
only nominal Christians will remember your 1925 Christ- 
mas gift the rest of their lives if you present them 


What and Why is Man? 


by RICHARD L. SWAIN, Author of “What and Where is God?” 


Dr. Swain has a way of getting men to let him in on the questions that perplex them. His seven years and 
more of going from city to city and handling these questions face to face with those who ask them has taught 
him the most uncanny skillin throwing light on the dark places in laymen’s minds. 


Price, $1.75 


THE AMERICAN PULPIT 


The Mind of the Church Mirrored in the Sermons 
of Twenty-five of the Most Influential Preachers 
in the United States. 

Each of the following twenty-five men contributes 
a sermon to this volume: Charles R. Brown, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Charles W. Gilkey, 
Newell Dwight Hillis, Charles E. Jefferson, William F. 
McDowell, G. Campbell Morgan, Joseph Fort Newton, 
Frederick F. Shannon, William A. Sunday, George W. 
Truett, Henry Sloane Coffin, Russell H. Conwell, 
George A. Gordon, Lynn Harold Hough, Edwin H. 
Hughes, Francis J. McConnell, William P. Merrill, 
Mark A. Matthews, Merton S. Rice, John Timothy 
Stone, Robert E. Speer, Ernest F. Tittle and James I. 
Vance. Probable price, $2.50 


A new book by J. Gresham Machen 


Author of “Christianity and Liberalism,’ etc. 


WHAT IS FAITH? 


“Tt ig useless to say ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved’ unless the inquirer can also 
learn what it means to ‘believe’.”’ 

For unequivocal orthodoxy and literary ability; 
Machen is the outstanding Fundamentalist of North 
America. Probable price, $1.75 


THE AIM OF JESUS CHRIST 
by William Forbes Cooley 


Reconstructs the objective of Jesus and focusses it; 
asa searchlight, on the problem of civilization and the 
mission of the Church in this age, Price, $2.00 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry Compiled by Caroline M. Hill 


“T congratulate you on the publication of this admirable work.’’—William Lyon Phelps. 


Price, $2.50 


SCIENCE, RELIGION AND REALITY 


Introduction by ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. Conclu- 
sion by DEAN INGE. Edited by JOSEPH NEED- 


HAM. 

“Tt is unlikely that a better book will be written for 
Many years on this subject. It can be recommended 
without reservation, and it would be a good work for 
people to buy, even if they read only parts of it.”"-— 
Professor E. L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia 


University. Probable price, $2.50 


SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS FOR 1926 

(Evangelical and Unsectarian) 

by James H. Snowden 


For adults, young people and the intermediate and 
senior grades. Endorsed by_the editors and Sunday 
School leaders of twenty odd Protestant orp Lee 

rice, $1. 


SHARING IN CREATION 
by W. Cosby Bell 


‘‘Sharing in Creation’’ takes the stand that if Chris- 
tianity needs to make itself at home in the modern 
world, the same people that tell us so should be willing 
to own up that the modern world needs even more 
desperately to make itself at home in Christianity. 

Price, $2.00 
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It was written in the stars. The Rev. 
John Roach Straton and the Hon. Clar- 
ence Darrow will debate evolution. 

New England, according to news re- 
ports, “is seething with a discussion of giant 
power. In every hamlet, village, town 
and city of the six states are persons who 
are concentrating on bringing to their 
communities an adequate supply of cheap 
electric power. Superpower, its cost and 
benefits, are being studied by farmer, 
merchant, industrialist, banker and engi- 
neer.” A little later the question will be 
whether the people shall own the power 
or it shall own them. 


A. F. HOLMER 


Mr. A. F. Holmer, general superintend- 
ent of the Northwestern Baptist Hos- 
pital association, has accepted a call to 
the executive secretaryship of the new 
downtown branch of the St. Louis Y. M. 
C. A. Mr. Holmer will begin his new 
work on Jan. 15. Two years ago the 
St. Louis Y. M. C. A. raised a fund of 
$3,000,000 for the enlargement of existing 
association buildings as well as the erec- 
tion of several new buildings in different 
sections of the city. Of this fund, $1,- 
425,000 is being invested in the new 
downtown Y. M. C. A. building which 
will be the fourth largest building of its 
kind in America. It will be equipped 
to serve a membership of 6,000 men and 
boys. Mr. Holmer has been in the serv- 
ice of the Y. M. C. A. for eleven years 
prior to his leaving the association for 
the purpose of assuming leadership in 
the development program of the North- 
western Baptist Hospital association. 
Mr. Holmer spent eight years of his 
Y. M. C. A. service in Minneapolis, and 
three years in Detroit. He has also been 
active in several phases of Baptist work 
in the Northwest. For seven years he 
served as the secretary of the board of 
trustees of Bethel institute. For a six- 
year period he served as secretary of the 
Minneapolis Baptist union. He was 
graduated from the University of Minne- 
sota, 1911. 
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A TALE OF WESTERN CHINA 


TheLaughing Buddha 


By James Livingstone Stewart 


“Tt seems to me a most amazing piece of work. One does not compare first 
novels to such a masterpiece as Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Miserables,’ but never since 
reading that great masterpiece have I found anything that makes one so remin- 
iscent of its pages as this deeply moving narrative of West China.”—The Con- 


gregationalist. 


MERTON L. HARRIS 
The Golden Mirage 


A Romance of the Great South-West. 
“A vivid and thrilling picture of an oil 
boom in Texas. The surprises along the 
way are sometimes really startling. All in 
all, the kind of book you pick up, idly, 
after lunch to test your mind a bit, and fin- 
ish at midnight.’’—Christian Pee 


ANNIE M. BARNES 


The Lost Treasure of 
Umdilla . 


A Tale of Adventure in the Dark Con- 


tinent. 

“A tale of adventure in the Dark Conti- 
nent related in a fashion that holds the at- 
tention from the beginning. The adventure 
note is ever present. It is a splendid book 
for boys and girls.”—Christian Union Her- 

d Illus. $1.50 


Id. 
HOWARD AGNEW JOHNSTON 
Ph.D., D.D. 


The Son of Nicodemus 
A Story of Christ for Young People. 


“Tt is warmly commended to young peo- 
ple. In these days we need to be brought 
back, to a vision of Jesus Himself, as He 
lived and worked among men.’’—Christian 
Endeavor World. Illus. $1.50 
GERTRUDE S. TROWBRIDGE 


Author of “Faith at Work,” etc. 


Those Wilson Children 


A Tale of Harum-Scarum Days. IIl- 


lustrations by Joseph Cummings 
Chase. 
A jolly, rollicking story written around 


the fortuitous adventures of a tomboyish 
family of a college professor who is not 
overburdened with a superabundance of this 
world’s goods. Illustrated, $1.50 


THOMAS TIPLADY, H.G.F. 
The Garden by the River 


Comrade Series. ; 

“Tf you have not a few minutes to spare 
right now, do not open the book until you 
will have time to finish it. Otherwise 
something else may be made to suffer, for 
the little volume is hard to lay aside. It is 
such a pleasure to stroll in the garden with 
this interpreter.’—Presbyterian Advance. 

Boards, 60c 


Illustrated, $2.00 


AMY LE FEUVRE 


The Little Tot’s Story of 
Jesus 


“The Most Wonderful Story in the 


World.” 

A new edition, with colored jacket, of 
Miss Le Feuvre’s “The Most Wonderful 
Story in the World’’—which has already re- 
ceived a cordial reception from the press. 

With colored jacket and illustrations, $1.50 


WINIFRED SCUTT 


The Children’s Master 


The Old, Old Story, Retold for Little 
Folks. 


“Parents with little children, grandfathers 
with grandchildren, and uncles to say noth 
ing of aunts, with nephews and _ nieces, 
would find this book an admirable present 
for them.’—The Presbyterian Banner. 

Illustrated by the Author, $1.25 


WADE C. SMITH a 


On the Mark 


The second volume of the “Say, Fel- 
lows!”’ Series has all the snap and punch 
of the first volume. As the Christian Ob- 
server says, ‘“‘Wade Smith’s talks are popu- 
lar, full of pep and of good, sound sense.” 


$1.25 
ISABEL BROWN ROSE 
Red Blossoms 


A Story of Western India. 

“The life of a medical missionary in 
western India has decidedly rough spots, 
but it is a life full of interest and activ- 
ity. Interesting both as a novel and as 4 
description of life as the missionaries live 
it in India.’—The Continent. $1.75 


NELLIE HURST 


Author of “Best Bible Tales” (Old 
Testament) 


The Best Bible Tales — 
(New Testament.) Illustrated, $1.50 


A companion volume to the ‘ 
former book. Miss Hurst belongs authen- 
tically, to the world of the young; she is 
an accredited citizen of the Kingdom of the 
Child; of that fact the work she has done 
in this book is proof abundant. 


Introduction by John Martin. . 


Prof. Edward A. Steiner’s New Book 


The Eternal Hunger 


Vivid Moments in Personal Experience by the Author of “On the Trail 


of the Immigrant.” 


A narrative charged with arresting and surprising in- 


cidents, some bold, forthright thinking, and has throbbing through it a 


note of genuine passion and not a little of the age 
long tragedy and pathos which has marked the history of 
the race to which its author belongs. $1.25 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave- 
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" TURNS out in the final word of the investigating 
“committee that all the hue and cry raised against the 
od of the American Baptist Foreign Mission society 
we a tempest in a teapot. At Milwaukee eighteen months 
9g when the Northern Convention was held there and 
vin the board and secretaries of the Foreign society were 
acised of following a policy that permitted the appoint- 
mt and retention of missionaries unfaithful to the evan- 
vecal faith, many good people were alarmed at the 
sh-ges, and threats were made by belligerent brethren 
h unless something were done about it speedily support 
wild be withdrawn. In order to placate the belligerents, 
cai the fears of the suspicious and promote unity, the 
covention voted to appoint a commission to study the 
whle situation involved in the accusations. The com- 
msion reported at Seattle last July and the report is a 
miter of record. Now comes the final word from the 
comission reciting the fact that only eight individual 
msionaries need to be studied. The commission does not 
iMcate that all eight are unsound but feels that further 
cosideration should be given to their Christian views and 
fehings. Of these eight two had resigned before the 
cOimission gave its final report and their resignations 
hae been accepted. One of the eight has been called home 
frm the field and the remaining five are being carefully 
cosidered by the board. 
oll that has been done would have been accomplished 
bythe board in its own quiet and Christian way without 
th hurtful publicity consequent upon the unwarranted 
tors of wholesale heresy among the missionaries had 
ie been no hue and cry raised. The board of managers 
othe Foreign society in common with all other boards is 
daoeratically elected by the free action of the Baptist 
cestituency represented in the Northern Convention. It 
iSherefore not a star chamber affair but a delegated body 
rusted with the responsibility of Raminiseerine the af- 
fas of a great society and answerable to the whole de- 
uiination for its acts. Again and again in the history 
Oithe foreign society similar situations have arisen and 
fee been met with kindly counsel by the board and its 
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In foreign countries, 


A Tempest in a Teapot 


executive secretaries in an effort to conserve all the best 
interests involved. But when counsel and prayer failed 
resignations were in order. The situation now is not dif- 
ferent from what it has been all through the past history 
of the society. There have always been misfits in mission 
fields, always some men and some women who failed to 
make good, always some who lacked both adequate evan- 
gelical beliefs and sufficient evangelistic passion to be 
missionaries. Such individuals have always been kindly 
but firmly dealt with by the board. 

Many a good bank has been ruined by irresponsible 
rumor that things were shaky. Had the bank been per- 
mitted to go about its business normally in the full con- 
fidence of the people, the board of directors, unhampered 
by suspicion, would have maintained the credit of the in- 
stitution and satisfied every customer. But with rumor 
rife and suspicions aroused, only unlimited capital or re- 
stored confidence could save the situation. The person 
who breaks down confidence without cause“is a mischief 
maker and a menace to society. There are unworthy insti- 
tutions and movements which need to be exposed in order 
to prevent confidence from being misplaced ; but even here 
we need to be careful lest by failure to get at all the facts 
we give a good institution a bad name. Gossip which used 
to be an individualistic thing confined to the back fence and 
indulged in by the ashworan and the iceman is now 
syndicated and organized. The lying propaganda of world 
war days has been handed down, and the baldest false- 
hoods now have all the appearance of facts. It has crept in 
among Christian people until guerrilla warfare makes life 
a burden for many ministers and missionaries and other 
honored servants of God who seek to serve Christ in the 
fellowship and confidence of their brethren. 

The thorough investigation of the affairs of the foreign 
society has demonstrated in a new way the trustworthi- 
ness of the board and its secretaries. It has also given 
overwhelming proof of the soundness of our missionaries. 
The churches have no need to fear that the great foreign 
mission enterprise is in danger of losing its gospel appeal. 
The appeal may be made in new terms fitting the nomencla- 
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ture of the age in which we live but the heart of the 
gospel is forever the same. These are significant days in 
the progress of the world when all the forces we can 
muster should be unified and utilized in the work of 
evangelization, education, philanthropy and other forms of 
Christian activity which normally go with the missionary 
program. It is a tragedy to see our forces dissipated by 
unreasonable fears and unwarranted suspicions. —Tempests 
in teapots may become as serious in their destructive force 


as Mrs. O’Leary’s lantern which burned out the former 


city of Chicago. 


The Baptist Bible Union Creed 


HEN a new statement of Christian doctrine, of re- 

spectable origin and important significance, is pre- 
sented for public acceptance, it deserves respectful consid- 
eration and invites careful scrutiny. Such a statement is 
the Baptist Union Confession of Faith, first given to the 
world in May, 1923. Its importance lies in the fact that it 
is proposed as a test of denominational orthodoxy, as a 
condition of denominational and congregational fellowship, 
and as the basis for an organized evangelistic, educational 
and missionary enterprise in rivalry with those already 
maintained by the Baptist denomination. For these pur- 
poses its unqualified acceptance is demanded. 

This new creed is composed to a considerable extent of 
statements taken from the New Hampshire Confession, 
but differs from that document in a number of important 
particulars. It is expressly designed to set forth more 
exactly than that confession those points of doctrine upon 
which the organizers of the Baptist Bible union wish to lay 
special emphasis. It introduces new subjects such as the 
doctrine of the virgin birth of Christ and the doctrine of 
Satan concerning which the New Hampshire Confession is 
silent. It aims to say what it means. It is therefore to be 
studied as a self-sufficient and self-explanatory document, 
taken at its face. So taken, leaving out of view minor 
flaws that may be expected in any human document, dis- 
missing all finical fault-finding and permitting it to express 
as nearly as possible what its authors clearly meant to say, 
it not only differs widely from the New Hampshire Con- 
fession, but it commits those who accept it to serious errors 
of doctrine. A few instances only are here indicated. 

Baptists have been accustomed to affirming the divine 
authority of the Bible as we now have it in any honest and 
scholarly translation. On this point this creed is silent. It 
affirms divine inspiration and freedom from error of the 
Scriptures only and specifically “as originally written.” 
Whatever the authors of the creed may believe as to the 
authority of our common English Bible, the creed itself 
takes pains definitively not to affirm such authority of any 
but the original writings, and what it says is the guide to 
what it means. One who accepts this creed might with- 
out inconsistency also affirm that our Bible in translation 
has lost something of its character as God’s authoritative 
revelation. Such a statement opens the door to SHU retet 
teachings on this point. 

Concerning the method of creation the New Hampshire 
Confession grants liberty of interpretation and of scientific 
investigation. But this creed affirms that the Genesis 
account of creation is to be “accepted literally and not 
allegorically or figur atively,” thus necessarily setting up as 
a test of orthodoxy the opinion that the world was creed 
in six ordinary days of the week. On the question whether 
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in the creation of species God acted in every case by 
direct and complete miracle or through a biological proce 
the New Hampshire Confession leaves room for liberty) 
opinion. But this creed requires as a test of orthod 
that for the origin of any and all species, one affirm a ¢ 
and miraculous creative act and deny a biological prog 

In the proportional stress upon different doctrines { 
creed differs widely from the New Hampshire Conf 
To “the resurrection, the return of Christ and rela) 
events,” that is to the whole subject of eschatology, ¢ 
creed gives only seventeen words, but to “Satan”, ¢ 
cerning which there is no article in the New Ham 
Confession, this creed gives a separate article of 1} 
words. | 

This difference of proportional stress is accompanie 
an astonishing departure from the standard of the 
Hampshire Confession in a matter possibly still 1 
vital. When the new creed comes to the consideratic 
the outlook on the future life and on the coming of C 
and his kingdom, it says: “We accept the sacred 
tures on these subjects at their full and face value,” a 
says nothing more. But that statement raises a vital ¢ 
tion. If the Scriptures, so accepted, are sufficient for 
far-reaching and controversial subjects, why are they 
also sufficient for all other subjects upon which 
speak? Are they less able to teach how life ought 1 
lived than they are to teach how it will come out? TH 
common man can interpret these forecasts for hims 
without the aid of an authoritative creed, can he not a) 
interpret the rest of the Scriptures 1 in the same way? W 
should he be required, as he is in this creed, to com 
himself to more than 300 words of creedal formula ab 
ecclesiology, and left to the simple sense of the Scriptu 
in eschatology? The Baptist who is in the habit of rega 
ing the clear and whole meaning of the Scriptures as st 
cient for all religious truth revealed therein, cannot adi 
their relatively unequal sufficiency in such matters. | 
affirm or to imply that the Bible is sufficient without < 
creedal formula for some of the things it is given to tea} 
but insufficient for others, is to depart violently from | 
standard of the New Hampshire Confession. To mi 
such discrimination a test of fellowship is an error | 
strikes at the vitals of Christianity. 

The Bible Union creed and the New Hampshire C 
fession represent two irreconcilable systems of religié 
thinking. 4 


Giving up a Reserved Seat at the Tabl 


N Tue Baptist last week a significant statement. | 

peared under the imprint of the American Bap | 
Publication society. In a word, the society gives up | 
place at the table. When the unified budget of denomt 
tional benevolences are distributed next fiscal year } 
Publication society will graciously relinquish its share 
order that the other cooperating organizations may 
benefitted thereby. This is a step in the right directi) 
Our Publication society has finally come to such a pct 
in its commercial development that the profits from & 
business. are now sufficient to liquidate all indebtedn’ 
and also provide for the Bible and missionary budget. i 
congratulate the society on this splendid showing and | 
the establishment of a precedent that will enable the | 
nomination to render a larger service to the kingdom} 


God. 


ember 12, 1925 
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The World in Transit 


By THE ASSISTANT EDITOR 


| PHILIPPINE PEOPLE MAY 
{E UP THEIR MINDS TO STAY. 


iscussion proceeds pro and con on the question of 
pendence for the Philippines. It is mostly incon- 
@ential. For the determining fact is that the American 
@le do not intend to grant Philippine independence. 
Fy are not opposed to granting it. By act of congress 
#916 they said that they would grant it. But they have 
Such intention. They have no intention of any kind on 
Msubject. They have other things upon their mind. But 
e is a small group amongst them who want to keep 
Mislands for exploitation. These know what they want 
im how to get it, and they will decide the fate of the 
%ippines. Those far-off island people may as well 
ae up their minds that they are a permanent dependency 
the American empire. To them the principles of 
®2rnment by the people and the guaranties of the con- 
Gttion do not apply. They hold their lives, liberties and 
iiare subject to act of congress. Such is the reality of 
Hcase. Its equity is another matter. 


5uS ANY MORAL QUESTION 
MSE ABOUT SUCH GAINS? 


the United States Steel Corporation, running on 72 
cent of its production capacity, made a net profit in 
Hthird quarter of this year of $42,400,412, Erne 
6: published report. Such dividends, it is calculated, 

t up, will enable the corporation to pay not only al 
rating cost, all interest and all payments on preferred 
tik, but also about 7 per cent on common stock for which 
Minally nobody invested anything. Well, why not? 
Wose business*is it? Nobody’s, unless the employes of 
h corporation and the public which it serves should take 
®isking some annoying questions. The persons who put 
Miey into the enterprise got their interest. Those who 
the work in office, shop and mine got their wages and 
fries. The public got its steel. There remains about 
310,000,000 a year to be disposed of somehow... Does 
Nn Golden Rule come in here at all? If so, how? In 
damental ethics, where ought that big social surplus 
logo? The existing economic order stands or falls by 
m answer it gives to that question. 


NW MEXICO EXHIBITS HER 
N BRAND OF STATESMANSHIP 


en the act of congress was passed enabling New 
Mxico to become a state, it provided for setting aside 
ttain specified lands for the future support of educa- 
f1 in that state. Oil has been discovered on some of 
fse lands. New Mexico wants to divert the income 
im those lands to other than educational uses. For this 
pose she requests congress to ratify an enabling amend- 
mt to the state constitution. Who or what is behind 
sth a proposal? At any rate, the National Association 
»State Universities in session in Chicago Nov. 19 passed 
iinimous resolutions denouncing it. 


SST THE BATTLE THEN 
G 50 FAR AS THAT? 


The Baptist Messenger quotes President Mullins thus: 
‘hristianity must be able to defend itself in the open 
rt of a sound scholarship and by scientific methods if 
its to abide. No doctrine of authority will save it, whether 
) infallible pope, authoritative church or ‘infallible 
Pyle.’ For that and kindred sayings it is on his trail with 
Vor. It says that in the current complex theological con- 
liversy, the dividing line lies in one simple question, 
nnely that of accepting the “verbal inspiration of the 
“‘iptures.” It is convinced that such acceptance is the 

drisive test of orthodoxy, and that the controversy can- 


not stop unless one side “withdraws from the denomina- 
tion that retains the other side.” Well, we shall see. But 
it is safe to guess that President Mullins need be in no 
haste to pack up his goods for an exit from the Baptist 
denomination. 


DENIES THAT THE KUO MIN TANG 
IS A COMMUNISTIC MOVEMENT 


The public has been informed repeatedly that the Kuo 
min tang, the party of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen in China, 
is inspired, financed and directed by the bolshevik govern- 
ment of Russia. Who could tell whether the reports were 
true or not? But now comes Hu Man Min, “chief coun- 
cillor, acting generalissimo and civil governor of Kwang- 
tung,” in a lengthy statement in which he denies any such 
connection and cites facts to support his denial. He ex- 
plains that both economic and political conditions forbid 
the possibility of communism in China, and says that the 
story of the bolshevizing of Kwangtung is a piece of 
dishonest political propaganda circulated by the exploiters 
of China in order to discredit the efforts of the Kuo min 
tang to establish a free and orderly republic. Well, we are 
listening. 


AMERICA TRAINING HER YOUTH 
FOR THE LOWEST BRUTALITY ~ 


Militarism is not having things all its own way in the 
colleges. The latest student revolt is reported from the 
College of the City of New York. They held a mass 
meeting to protest against compulsory military training. 
The textbook they have been using gives careful instruc- 
tion for breaking one’s neck, gouging out his eyes, kicking 
him into helplessness when he is down and other similar 
arts of sportsmanship. Sportsmanship? The book teaches 
that the object is to kill and says: “The principles of 
sportsmanship and consideration for your opponent have 
no place in the practical application of this work.” As- 
suming an inherent brutality to which appeal may be made, 
it admonishes the instructor repeatedly: “This inherent 
desire to fight and to kill must be carefully watched for 
and encouraged.” The sickening thing is that thousands ° 
of Christian people will read this story and will accept 
such a condition as proper for a Christian institution of 
learning. If not, say so; the mails are open. 


IS A DIAGRAM NEEDED 
TO MAKE THIS CLEAR? 


“The sum of $250,000,000 is given away every year in 
England, to non-workers, or a total of $5,000,000,000 
since the war. If this $5,000,000,000, all of which has 
been given away out of the pockets of the taxpayers in 
the last seven years, had been wisely spent in creating new 
capital, it would now be giving work to one million people 
and England’s unemployed problem would be solved.” So 
reasons The Manufacturers News. But the conclusion 
limps. The trouble in England is not lack of capital, but 
the impossibility of finding profitable use for capital. Eng- 
lish capital is going into China, India and Africa where 
it is, able to employ cheap labor in competition with the 
English workers. If there were more of it in England it 
would do the same thing. The capitalists of England can 
better afford to pay unemployment doles than to employ 
the unemployed, else they would not do it. The probe 
must go deeper. Capital can migrate freely, labor can- 
not: hence capital goes to China and makes 100 per cent 
profit, while labor stays at home on charity or starves. 
Spend a little mental energy on that fact. 
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The Pastor's Ideals e. 

Jesus sought souls, not shoals; he spurned the temptation of multitudes. A Mary sitting at his feet 
was worth more than a city unintelligently stirred. 


Br ewec. 


UCH advice and many exhortations are given to the 
pastor. He must have an open ear to words of 
those with whom he is associated. He is more than human 
if he can entirely resist the sway of those about him, who 
pay his salary and work in the church. Among these are 
many who cannot share a pastor’s genuine ideals, and are 
permeated with conceptions that belong to life at large. 
The talk about “‘success,’”’ and its standards in many 
minds, may swerve the pastor from undivided fidelity to 
spiritual conceptions. “Success” with those immersed in 
business life is a matter of arithmetic. Statistics are the 
goal and god of many. Numbers so dazzle that pastoral 
achievement is thought of in terms of bulk rather than 
of religious quality. How many additions have there been 
to the church membership? How large is the congrega- 
tion? How much money has been given? Of what size 
is the church school? How many belong to the young 
people’s organization? All these questions are interesting, 
but they are not the end of pastoral effort, nor of church 
life. Mathematics should not be the standard of a min- 
ister’s ambition. A passion for quantity may degrade the 
enthusiasm for quality. It has led preachers to resort to 
methods that do not suit the glory of their calling. Mes- 
sages become designed to advertise. So-called “sermons”’ 
have entertainment as their purpose. How many bodies of 
men and women can be drawn to the church services? Ad- 
vertisements in the daily papers concerning church serv- 
ices, both in form and substance, announcements of sermon 
topics and of features in the public “worship” are evidently 
designed as enticements. In all these things is seen the 
influence of the billboard, of the department store and 
picture-show advertisements. The thousand and_ one 
devices to which the handlers of mere things, and the 
purveyors of entertainment of all kinds resort for allure- 
ment of patrons and customers are imitated by the Man 
‘ of God, and the Bride of Christ. Even the display of 
personal peculiarities, the exhibition of oddities, fantastic 
devices of rhetoric, are all put under tribute to decoy 
persons to the house of God. Success is judged by the 
size of the congregation, and by the newspaper notoriety 
secured. Heaven is measured by wideness of publicity, 
and hell by the silence of the press, and the smallness of 
the crowd. 
Life versus Literalism 
Contrast with this the steady purpose of Jesus and his 
unswerving fidelity to spiritual and moral ideals. In the 
desert he fed five thousand men besides the women and 
children, because of compassion for the hungry crowd. 
The enthusiastic multitude wanted to make him a king. 
Probably it was a temptation. He went aside to pray. He 
disappeared from the applauding mob. They went every- 
where searching for such a caterer, and at last found him 
in Capernaum, preaching. The building was jammed. He 
frankly told the crowd that they did not seek him even be- 
cause of the sign they had seen, but because they were 
filled with the loaves and fishes. He scorned the cake and 
ice-cream device, the allurement of the oyster supper, the 
attractiveness of the church dinner, the bait of coffee and 
sandwiches as enticements to draw people. He preached 
his wonderful sermon recorded in the sixth chapter of 
John, told his hearers that they must eat his flesh and drink 
his blood if they wished life. That audience was not ready 
for a real sermon. They gradually withdrew until only 


_ possibility of Jesus or Paul or any of the missionaries | 
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the twelve were left. His pupils had said, “This is a_ 
saying. Who can believe it?’ He turned to them 4 
asked them why they did not leave also. Then Peter, wi 
dim consciousness of the significance of his remark, sai 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words || 
eternal life.’ Then he plainly told them that all his utte 
ances had been concerned with life, that literalism mea 
nothing. _®@ 
It was a judgment day for the crowd. Jesus al 
spurned the temptation of multitudes, of “success” accor 
ing to arithmetical standard. He sought souls not sh 
He preferred to be without the crowd, rather than to 
an unintelligent following, destitute of his ideals. | 
intelligent Nicodemus seeking truth, or a lone | 
woman at a wayside well needing what he had to giv, 
though unconscious of it, interested him more than cou 
less thousands of the Capernaum crowd, or the Passoy| 
mob that ignorantly shouted hosanna. A Mary sitting 
his feet was more worth while than a city unintelligent 
stirred. When he chose the twelve that they might be wi! 
him and learn the nature of the kingdom of God, | 
showed that he refused all kinds of “success’’ other thi 
those which would please his Father. He had rejected th. 
standard in the temptation after his baptism when all t, 
kingdoms of the world were offered to him, provided | 
would adore the being whose ambition it was to master) 
these realms. He refused to compromise, and hencefor| 
followed his spiritual ideals with a fidelity. which could n 
be shaken, even though a cross was at the end of the wa) 
He preferred empty pews in the synagogue rather than t 
overflowing mass of unreceptive human beings. In 0| 
souls we could not worship Jesus if even once he had 4) 
parted from these ideals. : 
Commercialism in the Church e | 

Today the very language of commercialism has found] 
home on the tongues of church members in speaking | 
church prosperity. Preachers are referred to as those w) 
can “sell the gospel.” Language of the market is n¢ 
used by church officers concerning the proclamation of t 
eternal verities of almighty “God. The smallest bit 
imagination is enough to enable one to conceive of the ii| 


the first century resorting to such vocabulary. The costu) 
of the preacher, lurid music by the choir, so-called hym| 
set to jazz tunes are devices to “draw” people to churi) 
A certain “evangelist,” while this is being written, has, 
man play hymn tunes upon a hand saw by drawing acr(| 
the unserrated edge a violin bow, in order to jam || 
“tabernacle” with the curious, who then must listen to!) 
wild ideas wrapped in slang, the language of the gutt) 
and with illustrations that ought to offend every pers 
of good taste. It will not be long before we shall he’ 
these things in churches. Preachers will be swayed | 
them in the frantic effort to please the statisticians in th’ 
congregations. One hesitates to characterize all these 
formances as they deserve to be described. | 

Over against such devices and ideals the minister shot! 
stand unflinchingly for the purposes, methods and spirit) 
Jesus Christ. If he cannot get a congregatiou otherwi) 
then he should, like his Master, bear the consequences. | 
any rate, if he must go down into the abyss of failure, } 
the judgment of a church unappreciative of the ideals! 
Jesus would describe it, then let him calmly descend to t 
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yn with a conscience that is clear, with the knowledge 
he has the approval of his Master for fidelity to the 
t and ideals of the gospel, and sink in the glorious 
sany of Christ on his cross. 

lothing could be more wonderful than for a man to 
ze the purposes and spirit that filled the soul of Jesus 
‘to share them in the most thorough way possible to 
- to stand for these ideals in his personal life and his 
ic utterances and relations, and to pursue the patient 
nods of Jesus in seeking to implant these ideals in the 
s of others. The so-called parable of “the sower”’ 
itt. 13: 3-8; 18-33) is really the parable of four kinds 
earts. It arose out of the Preacher’s past experiences. 
simply describes those who had already revealed them- 
2s. He had met hard hearts, shallow souls, preoccupied 
res, and a few good and honestly receptive spirits. He 
fared this to be the situation in his own time, and that 
e expected by preachers in the future. Every one who 
tried to be faithful in sowing the seed, has also seen 
(same four kinds of human hearts. We cannot be dis- 
‘aged because times are no better spiritually. We can- 
honestly long for “the good old days,” for any intel- 
at study of the ministry of the Old Testament prophets 
of the periods of the Christian church will disclose 
isely the same classification of hearers. 

Vhat, then, should be the ideal of the preacher? Pri- 
‘ily, he must spare no pains of mind or sincere effort 
yossess and be possessed by the ideals of Jesus. He 
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| aed signs point to the fact that we are on the up- 
4 ward curve toward that synthesis of learned studies 
Wich gives religion as a cosmic energy its rightful place. 
?- many years, the very riches of scientific findings served 
oewilder the steadiest minds. Each specialism has grown 
csuch an enormous extent that a perspective upon the 
ql universe, material and non-material, has been very 
ficult: Investigation had become such an absorbing 
sion that the faculty of seeing things whole became 
yurally blunted. The new interest in philosophy is sure 
correct many hasty judgments which the facts of 
sence at first seemed to make necessary. In general, J 
tink it may be said that in the past few years a new 
nod has come to possess the scientific mind and there are 
tiny signs that the old realities of religion may well be 
itluded in a warmer synthesis. 
Concurrent with this new drift of thought is the new 
ierest manifested in many places throughout the country 
ithe actual life of students. President and faculties are 
athe moment more concerned about the total welfare, 
mral and spiritual, of the student bodies than for a long 
tae past. Recently I have been in conference with 
sreral college presidents who have quite articulately voiced 
tir alarm at some of the drifts of academic life. They 
cite frankly expressed their opinion that in some way 
tligion was not functioning on the college campus. Now, 
think there can be no question of the fact that in many 
ces there has been an unfortunate withdrawal of the 
fching force from vital contact with the student body. 
eaching is not the cure of souls that it once was. With 
te vastly increased number of students, this is partly ex- 
jained. Moreover advanced studies have had the in- 
‘itable effect of making learning too often a vested in- 
rest, the idea that learning exists for itself and that the 
timate function of the teacher is to be the high priest 
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must turn away from shallow conceptions of the Master 
and ignorant notions of the unintelligent concerning Jesus, 
and do his utmost to enter into the very life of the Author 
of Christianity. So far as he reaches this partnership with 
the Master, he must be true to it, relentlessly turning away 
from temptations to lower it in his own mind or in the 
minds of others. In the best language and form that he 
can acquire and cultivate, with all intelligent appreciation 
of persons and situations he may be called to serve, he 
must be winning and dignified and by his example set forth 
the will of God concerning individual and social life and 
be content, like his Master, with the happy vision of seeing 
souls responsive to God. 


The list of things to be avoided is too long to be given 
here. With the ideal in the previous paragraph he will 
have a touchstone by which he can automatically test the 
multitude of his temptations, and avoid the beguilement of 
mathematical considerations. Only as one is willing to be 
faithful, without regard to consequences, can he expect 
the “crown of life” to rest upon his brow, the fulness of 
spiritual life in his own soul, and the vision of that life 
mediated through his efforts abiding in the souls of others. 
Nothing better can ever be said of any minister than that 
he was “faithful unto death.” The standards by which 
persons who do not appreciate the significance of Jesus 
may judge one’s ministry can be ignored. The standard 
of Jesus one can never afford to forget. 


Wanted: A Man 


By ALLYN K. FOSTER 


in a special temple of his own. For these and other 
reasons, it is too extensively true that teachers are with- 
drawn within their specialisms and their equipments and 
the immature life of the student has not been ministered 
to in its moral and spiritual reaches. Of course, all the 
new findings and theories of our universe cannot be made 
to assume a utilitarian twist, but I verily believe there 
must come a larger feeling of responsibility on the part of 
the teaching force for the unfolding life of youth passing 
through the critical college years. I think, therefore, that 
the time is ripe for that interpretation of scholarship which 
bears upon human life and for that initiation of new 
ventures which shall put the best of our academic culture 
at the disposal of growing boys and girls placed in the 
care of the college and the university. Any man who has 
given any attention to the great findings of natural science 
knows that the knowledge of our universe immensely 
deepens the content of elemental religion and ethics and 
the time has now come when the revelation of God through 
the holy men of old and the revelation of God given to 
men equally holy in the realm of science ought to supple- 
ment each other. Religion thus becomes more and more 
rational and is seen to be of the very structure of things. 
I think there is no doubt that this general view of the re- 
lationship of learning to life is being held more and more 
by the leading thinkers of our time. “Cosmic Religion” is 
coming to be a reality after all. Just now there are a 
number of universities seeking the right man to aid in this 
big business of education, namely, the making of men. I 
am trying to answer here what has been repeatedly asked 
me: what kind of a man can help in this work and just 
how would he function? The qualities of such a man it 
seems to me must include a rather wide knowledge of the 
drift of the thinking in the world today. He cannot be a 
specialist in every field, but he can be familiar with the 
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main findings and the major drifts of academic thinking. 
Knowing the language and the approach of academic men, 
he can be immensely helpful in interpreting these findings 
to the student. The new learning must be adjusted where 
possible to what lies in the student’s mind and often the 
difficulty is one of terms and not of realities. A synthetic 
understanding of both the old and the new will often tide 
a doubting student over much troublesome water. Such 
a man after the ground has been ptepared could be of im- 
mense service in untying the knots in the minds of stu- 
dents. I have spent many hours in the last five years in 
the attempt to meet constructively the questions of students 
in relation to their religious faith. The cycle of these 
questions is comparatively narrow and the answers are 
comparatively simple. 

Again, much depends upon the atmosphere which a 
special worker of this kind creates and here everything 
depends upon his personal qualities. He must above 
everything else be human, friendly, sympathetic and a 
lover of young people. Such a man would, work slowly 
and sensibly, gradually becoming acquainted, becoming ab- 
sorbed in the interests of students of all kinds, and if he 
succeeds in the course of time he has created for himself 
and for the college an atmosphere which is conducive of 
all the best influences making toward character. This of 
course, will take time and the results which he would 


achieve could not be put in a statistical table. If he pos-- 


sessed all the rare qualities here suggested, he would con- 
tribute an element to the total situation which would, I 
think, be apparent in the quality of things that would 
grow under his influence. This does not mean that he 
would inaugurate any bizarre programs or campaigns; it 
would rather mean that he would function as a sane, 
wholesome intelligent Christian man whose one object 
would be to conserve the human values wherever found. 
Such a man would be an ally and never a rival of either 
teacher or other religious worker. 


In the third place, a man of the sort we are considering, 
possessed of the intellectual and personal qualities named 
above, would have unique opportunities to create a better 
understanding between the church and the academic 
groups. Christianity is slowly enlarging its vocabulary and 
its modes of expression. Religious orthodoxy is always 
finally based on scientific orthodoxy. Science discovers a 
larger universe and religion now is trying to rebase itself 
on the larger foundations. This is a matter of growth and 
cannot be done violently. The church forces, both lay and 


clerical, are yet far from assuming the scientific stan 
point. Bitter controversy only drives the parties furt 
apart. The man whom I am thinking of who is }j 
enough in soul can mediate the university to the chur 
community and the church community to the university 
Like all good teachers, he would begin with what alread) 
exists in the average mind and carefully build upon tha 
the larger structure. Controversy would be as far fron 
his make-up as possible and yet he would be fearless in 
tactful interpretation of the truth where necessary, 
leader of this sort attached to the university, going abou 
in city and suburban churches laying the stress simph; 
as Jesus did on actual righteous living, could in the cours) 
of time establish such a confidence in the vital spirit 6 
religion itself and the university’s attitude toward it tha 
the way would be open for the newer and the larger idea: | 
Once having gained the confidence of the Christian pe ophi 
of the state, he would not only bring reassurance to count! 
less parents and pastors, but would also break down m: 
prejudices by the understanding which he would iner 
ingly bring about. The church everywhere is conserva 
and rightly so. My experience teaches me that all the) 
ask of the intellectual forces is that they conserve and no| 
destroy the recognized ‘realities of religion. Lastly, thi 
man we are talking of would institute nothing new 
rather seek to vitalize activities already going for 
He would put his personal interest into every move 
and into every student that would permit it. He would 
the helper and the servant of all. He would have ni 
prerogative too precious to himself to keep him from aetta| 
service of president, faculty, and other religious workers, 


e 9 ; , 
For a Showing of God’s Purpose 
ATHER, : 
Grant us a single steadfast purpose, . | 
To carry gallantly forward Thy work of redemption, | 
Teach us to abide unshaken and firm in that purpose 
Through fair weather and foul, = 
Through quiet laborious years, 
Through contempt, insignificance, shame, 
Through weakness and error, 
Through failure and grief, 
Through despair, 
Through death itself, 
O our God, 
Make us, who are nothing, 
Thy tools, 
To work Thy will, for Thee. ; 
—Kashmir, Baptist Missionary Revi 
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Pathfinders 


By KATHERINE ZINZ 


EER not at those who’ve gone so far 
Beyond the limits of the Known, 
That they have lost their way. 
For into the dull mediocrity of their day 
There came a bright and shining golden ray 
Of light from the Beyond, 
Where yet no foot had trod. 
They saw its gleam 
And saw the beckoning hand which called, 
| And bravely they have left the paths familiar to us all 


And walked into the unknown paths of God. 

And though somewhere along the way 

Their feet have missed the turn which leads to God; 
They have been brave enough to venture out beyond, 
Not knowing where would end their day, 

But with the light and knowledge which was theirs, 
They blazed at least a little of the unknown way 
For those who follow in another day ; 

Who, having clearer light and knowledge more complete, — 
Can better guide into God’s way our wavering feet. 
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| By BERNARD C, CLAUSEN 


i 
' 

NOMEBODY said that. it couldn’t be done, 
'J But he with a chuckle replied 

hhat ‘maybe it couldn’t,’ but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 

o he buckled right in with the trace of a grin 
/On his face. If he worried he hid it. 

le started to sing as he tackled the thing 


That couldn’t be done, and he did it.” 


| 


is bad enough when somebody says it. But when 
eybody says it, it is even worse. Except to men of 
eHeitmeyer type. They get angry. And they buckle 
nd do it. 

‘ae psychology of such men interests me. Take a man 
(Commander Rogers, U. S. N., in charge of the 
1.9. His little seaplane started on an organized record 
et from the California coast to Hawaii. After a few 
ts in the air, the motor stopped and the plane fell like a 
vumet, landing by virtue of extraordinary flying skill, 
gt side up on its tiny pontoons, while the Pacific ocean 
ed ominously around it. 


lis crew of half a dozen sailor-men laughed and joked 
Ip absurdity of their situation. They made jovial side- 
ibs how many minutes would elapse before a guard 

along the line of flight sighted them and picked them 
P But the minutes rolled on, and the days came and 
et, and still no help reached them. They had a little 
ail set for receiving wireless word, but they had taken 
sending apparatus. So they listened to the frantic radio 

als of searching ships interchanging news about their 
ut, while they longed for a chance to send just one word 
it the mélée of messages. Four and a half days passed 
y their food was exhausted, their water was gone, a ship 
emed across the horizon without pausing, and fear fell 
pi their hearts. Then as a climax in woe, a wireless 
issage found its way to them from the U. S. S. Langley, 
sprting the results of a conference of naval aviators. 
hy had unanimously concluded that the P. N. 9 was lost, 
ni the search was fruitless. 

That made me angry,” says Rogers. His sailors report, 
E boasted he would sail the P. N. 9 right up to the dock 
1 tonolulu.” He rigged a sail out of wingfabric, and 
il:ed that tiny butterfly of the sea within fifteen miles of 
uisland of Kaui, where a submarine discovered their 
a and towed them in before his ambition was 
eaized. 

That happened to Rogers when the Langley message 
aie, was essentially what happened to Heitmeyer when 
1% brought him word about the church at Crawfordsville, 
m He had always lived and preached in the Middle 

st and he knew in general the tragic story of the First 
atist church; but not until he was called to be pastor 
Ke did the real situation flood him. Then sympathetic 
riads, who did not want a fine fellow like Heitmeyer to 
ete his life in an utterly barren situation, began to tell 
’ all that had happened. 

hey showed him the truncated church building, .with 
Snuge foundation barely roofed over, where the con- 
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FIRST CHURCH, CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA. 


tractors had stopped their work because the funds ran out. 
They told him about the weary years when the illness of 
a pastor or the flip of a circumstance had defeated valiant 
efforts to push the building up into self-respect. They 
made him see what happens to the prestige of a church 
that is forced to exist under such limitations in a fine, 
proud college town like Crawfordsville. They quoted the 
jests which small boys flung at this sordid wreck of an 
altogether too ambitious dream. And they summed it all 
up in a-single unanimous assurance—it couldn’t be done. 


Then something exploded in Heitmeyer. He does not 
know what happened. Part of his recollection of the situa- 
tion as it existed has already been devoured in the flame 
of his enthusiasm. But I, who have passed that pathetic 
church corner a hundred times and wagged my head sadly 
at the fate of the Baptist cause, can imagine exactly what 
they told him. And I, who have watched for years this 
most interesting of all psychological experiences, the 
gesture of determination which the human spirit makes 
when faced with a black wall of utterly forbidding cir- 
cumstances—I know what happened to Heitmeyer. He 
joined the ancient order of those valiants who specialize 
in the impossible. He flung himself, without a trace of 
hesitation, into that particular job. And—he did it! 


Watch him, with me, as he divides his task into man- 
ageable units. He knows the prime necessity. He refuses 
to think of Crawfordsville as an unconquerable combina- 
tion. He proceeds to break it up into sections of pro- 
grammed possibilities. 

First, of course, he must get that temporary roof off 
and finish the church. Even this is not one job to be done 
at once. It is a hundred jobs to be done one by one as the 
days reveal them anew. So he organizes his men, makes 
his appeal, stimulates his competition between his groups, 
records in public tabulations the standings of the individual 
givers, smokes out the indifferent scoffers, and summons 
the contractor. He has no sooner finished with one device 
for interest, than he begins on a new one. 

At first harried by his dogged persistency, but at last 
surprised and delighted to discover their united ability, the 
members of his congregation respond to the courage of this 
man whom they have called. . Week by week the work 
progresses. When the bills come due, they must be met 
with fresh efforts in sacrifice. But fighting every inch of 
the way, never wearying (outwardly), and always just 
about six steps ahead of the payments, came Heitmeyer, 
his head high and his eyes aglow with his purpose. 

He does not look the hero part, now that the battle has 
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been partly won and he sits back in the repose of the first 
triumph. He is tall enough to be lank, and thin enough 
to be lanky. An adam’s apple makes jerky journeys from 
collar to chin and back again. His eyes are blue, with a 
flash of steel in them. His hair is light brown and brushes 
back along a part—as any gentleman’s should—without the 
least display of pugnacious recalcitrance. But his chin 
comes to a determined point that makes a positive period 
to his face and his voice has a dry, determined quality that 
speaks of decisions followed and orders obeyed. ‘The gold- 


D. HEITMEYER 


rimmed glasses over his eyes do not conceal at all the 
wrinkles of laughter, nor the lines of deep anguish, that 
surround them. 


But looks or not, he has finished the building. That 
prominent corner is no longer a reproach to Baptists. The 
auditorium is a gem of simple, angular beauty combined 
with excellent practicability. The religious education 
rooms include everything from a kindergarten with chairs 
and walls to match, to a men’s class room, inviting and 
well-equipped. A new memorial organ was dedicated last 
spring, the last notch in the building program of this 
angular achiever. 

Then on to another impossible, Heitmeyer proceeds. He 
wants to impress this city and its environs, taught through 
the years of failure to sneer at the church he loves. So 
he plans with infinite care as to details, a great awe-in- 
spiring pageant of devotion. A member of his church 
develops ability as a writer of such drama, and eagerly co- 
operates. He selects the finest park for miles around as 
the scene for his plan. He summons his people, most of 
them utterly inexperienced in dramatic production, to a 
supreme test of their faith—they are to be made actors in 
a sacred drama. He selects as his incidents the vital 
episodes in the Gospel story: “The Voice in the Wilder- 
ness,’ “The Common People Heard Hirt Gladly,” “The 
Last Supper,” “In Gethsemane,” “Despised and Rejected 
of Men.” Then he set his date, and sent his announce- 
ments broadcast in the papers of central Indiana. 

People who heard of it said that it could not be done. 
They hooted at the thought of Hoosiers portraying the 
parts in the divine narrative. They smiled as they talked 


of a Passion play on the corn prairies. They asked 
would play the Christ. They did not know how this d 
preacher was consecrating every moment of rehearsal 
the fervent power of his prayer—was sanctifying 

willing life in the desperate expedient of his bold schem| 
was staking every hope upon this perilous plan, 


They said that the whole thing would be a burlesque {| 
absurd costumes and bedraggled wigs. They predicte| 
that the crowd—if a crowd came—would laugh and shoy) 
and break the bounds and overrun the show. They sai, 
that it couldn’t be done. So there was.nothing left fo| 
Heitmeyer to do but to do it. | 


On that memorable Sunday, the scenes succeeded on) 
another with smooth certainty. Over a vast multitude al 
onlookers, an almost frightened hush fell. The deacon’ 
and trustees, the men and women of the cast, seeme| 
transfigured by their task.. When the Christ stumbled an 
fell under the load of his heavy cross, five thousand peopl 
groaned in sympathy, and leaned forward as if to help hin 
sensing for the first time the intimate reality of his anguisi| 
And when darkness fell upon the illuminated tableau o| 
the empty tomb, the awed throng dispersed, in a still rey| 
erence, which told the story of a great religious experienc 


I am not claiming that the plan should be copied every 
where, that every hamlet have its Passion play, and ever 
preacher who wants the attention of his community shoul’ 
begin training a group of actors. But I am claiming the| 
in Crawfordsville, under the circumstances, it was a glt| 
riously courageous thing to do. And it is the courage o| 
the thing which I would communicate to every preacher 
know. Now the outstanding church, in thousands o 
minds, is the once-scorned First Baptist church of Craw 
fordsville. | | 


It remained for him only to build his victory safely int) 
the structure of the future. So he turned from hi 
pageant to his young people. And now he is engaged i| 
forming round his ministry troops of Boy Scouts, wit| 
whom he hikes and swims and camps and plays. He cha 
lenges his young people with a real program of devyeloy 
ment and service. | 


a | 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE CROWD GATHERED TO SHARE THE GREA 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF THE CRAWFORDSVILLE PAGEAN’ 


One of his scouts came to see him, as I talked with hil 
in his study at the church. The lad whistled all the wa 
up to the door, and rapped smartly as if he really own¢ 
the place. When he entered, a newspaper bag was slut 
over his shoulder. He had just finished delivering tt) 
dailies on his route. He wanted to know for sure about) 
hike they had planned for the news-boy group that weel 
Heitmeyer reassured him, teased him, dismissed him, whi) 
wit flashed back and forth, and the glow of boy-and-ma 
camaraderie was upon the scene. If he can win his cot 
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zation” by his church-building program, and his city by 
‘pageant, and his boys by his hikes, there ought to be 
ie special award for Heitmeyer, especially when every 
said it couldn’t be done.'’ Perhaps the denomination 
+ht to give him an engraved copy of those Edgar Guest 
ses which all Americans like to boast as typical of our 
ional spirit: 


“Somebody scoffed: ‘O, you’ll never do that ; 

At least no one ever has done it’; 

’ But he took off his coat and he took oft his hat, 

_ And the first thing we knew he’d begun it. 

With a lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit, 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 


“There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
_ There are thousands to prophesy failure ; 
_ There are thousands to point out to you one by one 
_ The dangers that wait to assail you. 


| 
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HE wedding day is usually celebrated with a decora- 
tion of orange blossoms. But the story of many a 
cae that goes to pieces would indicate that the event 
ntht more appropriately have been recognized by the 
sentation of lemons. We do not need to be unduly 
“simistic about married life to admit that a good many 
of: -he homes that are started do not return to their makers 
vtly the percentage of happiness anticipated. 

Nhat we need to recognize, however, is that the happi- 
xs of a home depends upon the two folks who unite to 
nke it. There is no magic about the word spoken by a 
‘I-gyman that produces happiness in the future home 
wly nilly. No two people on earth can make the home 
lapy except the two that compose it, and thank God no 
7: else can ruin the happiness of that home if those two 
ern to play fair by each other. 


yme come, many of them, before the home is started. 
Te wise choice of a mate tremendously affects the possi- 
vity of happiness afterwards. It is amazing that young 
ple take it for granted they can start married life under 
ost any handicap and without effort achieve the goal of 
zappy home. There is an old saying that love is blind. 
Sime one says love ignores judgment, he contends that it 
possible for two young people to use their faculty of 
iigment when the feeling that they call love has been 
“used. It is my contention, however, that real love has 
mit certain elements of judgment which can and should 

«exercised. Certainly young people in their choices 
ht to attempt to start their home with as little handi- 
as possible. 

Vlany a young man in thinking of the girl whom he ex- 
xts to ask to be his wife is moved profoundly by the fact 
It she is beautiful or that she is “‘a swell dresser” or 
lices beautifully ; or he is impressed with any one of a 
wnber of other qualifications that apply mainly to her 
ieee in public where he has most often seen her. 


No one could have an objection to the natural interest 
tated by a winsome face. Some one has said, “Beauty 
s skin deep” ; but as another replies, “That is deep 
bugh,” and unquestionably there are advantages to any 
yang man in having the woman who is to sit opposite him 
i table and to accompany him the rest of his life “easy 

look at”. There are also types of beauty that are not 
vey to be described by the word pretty that are 


| 


‘the things that determine the happiness of a future - 
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But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Just take off your coat and go to it; 

Just start to sing as you tackle the thing 
That ‘cannot be done,’ and you'll do it.” 


The time will come some day for him to leave Craw- 
fordsville. Try as they will, the people there cannot keep 
his appetite supplied with impossibles. Pulpit committees 
will approach him with calls from churches free of debt, 
splendid in unity, beautifully equipped, with excellent par- 
sonage facilities and a fine prestige in the town. He will 
listen to all this, and shake his head in deprecating nega- 
tives. 

If you really want to dislodge him, give him a formal 
affidavit, signed and sealed by a hundred business men, 
college professors, denominational leaders, all deposing 
and saying that your particular church job simply cannot 
be done. Then watch his eyes light up, notice his adam’s 
apple begin to travel from collar to chin and back again, 
and hear his dry voice say “Yes, I’ll come!” 


| Orange Blossoms or Lemons 
| By A. W. BEAVEN 


equally attractive. Certain it is that the qualifications of a 
pleasing, kindly face are not to be ignored. 

Nor is the ability to dress well a gift in a woman lightly 
to be spurned. One of the most unhappy things in a home 
is slovenliness of appearance on the part of the woman. 
The irritation that comes to a man when his wife is care- 
less of her dress at home or when out in public is too well 
known to need comment. 

But that young man will be a wise one who thinks not 
only of the appearance of his future wife when she hap- 
pens to be attired in an expensive gown for public view, 
but also of her ability to display taste and attractiveness in 
the simple house dress in which she does her daily work. 
She will probably spend many more of her hours attired in 
that fashion than in the party gown which he so much ad- 
mires. The slovenly habit around the house of carpet 
slippers, soiled house gown, tousled headgear and the un- 
kept figure, are among the best known methods of killing 
in the heart of a man that emotion for his wife that is 
supposed to be the foundation on which the home rests. 

The plain common-sense of a girl, her knowledge of the 
arts of home-making, her sense of humor, the way she 
treats her mother and father and brothers, her tone of 
voice in her own home, the attitude of selfishness or un- 
selfishness, the amount of money she expects a boy who 
“keeps company” with her to spend on her whether or not 
he can afford it—all these and other smaller things ought 
to enter in, in some fashion at least, to a young man’s 
thoughts when he asks himself the question whether she is 
the one who of all others is to help him build that home of 
which he dreams. If a man believes in prayer he will not 
ignore the fact that at no other stage of his life experi- 
ences does he probably need the “wisdom that comes from 
above” more seriously than in this great adventure. Nor 
will any man look lightly on the disqualifications in a girl 
which is indicated if her demands upon him are of a type 
that contradicts his highest ideals, or if she laughingly 
sneers at what to him is sacred. 

But if the boy has a right to exercise his common sense 
and judgment as to qualifications in a mate, so has the 
girl. There was a time when a girl married because no 
other life career was open to her. This is no longer so. 
She can not only earn her way but can command a good 
living. And she does not need to accept the offer of the 
first who proposes for fear that otherwise she may not 
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have a home of her own. She has a perfect right to expect 
worthy qualifications and if she waits for them and secures 
in her mate a goodly proportion-of them her chances for 
happiness in her home are unquestionably greatly in- 
creased. 

Girls, like boys, at first are enamored of appearances. 
While this may be natural a girl will do well to remember 
that good looks alone won’t buy food, and ability to drive 
“father’s car” or spend “father’s money’ won’t hold a 
job. The things that will count in their home will often be 
very prosaic things. It will make lots of difference 
whether his character is clean enough to make her and 
others trust him and lift him above her suspicion, for out 
of suspicion grows jealousy and in an atmosphere of jeal- 
ousy and fear love is stifled. 

If she remembers that in her husband she has the right 
to expect a good sturdy body, clean in habit, with no taint 
therein left as the story of an unwise past; if she will ask 
herself whether he seems to be afraid of hard work, and 
is looking only for some easy job; if she knows that he 
can hold a job and isn’t one of those ne’er-do-wells who 
shifts his position every few weeks and always at the invi- 
tation of the boss; if she can ascertain whether his hopes 
are based upon what he will inherit or upon his ambition 
to make a name for himself; if she will find whether he is 
selfish and dictatorial and must have his own way to be 
happy or whether he is willing to apply team work—she 
will have faced many questions that are infinitely more im- 
portant than looks and will tremendously affect the chances 
of her living happily in a home wit him as a husband. 

When we are young the superficial attractions that make 
a boy or girl popular seem important. The farther we go, 
however, the more the ordinary sterling virtues of life 
weigh. Here again we would counsel a girl who is making 
her choice to remember that there is given us the privilege 
of counsel not only with common sense but with God the 
Creator and the Master Friend of our lives. 

The choice of a life companion is one of the three or 
four greatest choices of life. It often determines whether 
an individual is to have “two hells” or “two heavens”, here 
as well as hereafter, and seeking God’s guidance to avoid 
hell here is about as important as seeking it to avoid hell 
hereafter. 

When we come to make a life choice it is a very poor 
time to lower our standards. No one will find perfection 
in a mate. All we can do is to hope to find a reasonable 
proposition of wholesomeness and such a spirit and atti- 
tude as promise more to come. But holding our own ideals 
high and led by our own common sense and the love of our 
hearts and the wisdom of the Master, we may rightly hope 
that the symbol to be displayed on the wedding day may 
appropriately be, not lemons, but orange blossoms. 


A Christocentric 
College Curriculum 


By G. Morton WALKER 


In the issue of THE Baptist of Sept. 19 I notice an 
article by Dr. W. G. Spencer, entitled “A Neglected Task.” 
The historical statement is enlightening, and the section 
“Primary Purpose Lost,” brings to the attention of the de- 
nomination a matter of serious import, while the call that 
Doctor Spencer gives for training in church and denomina- 
tional leadership should be heeded. No class is more ready 
genially and thoughtfully to receive constructive criticism 
than college professors, and as one who appreciates the 
denominational college, I should like to make a further 
suggestion. Religious instruction in our colleges is grow- 
ing in amount and variety, and each course is of value: 
but not yet are the graduates in large numbers enthusias- 


‘can do without working. 
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: 
tically using in church work the instruction and ttaininy 
they have received. Perhaps the biblical courses in s 
cases are not given large enough place or lack in intensif 
and practical value. The great majority of our colle) 
students are not going into the ministry or missior 
work, and there are subjects: profitable for seminary sg 
which may not be called for in college, even as some 
are left for consideration in medical school; but t 
struction should be adequate in quantity and quali 
that the churches, facing the task of their teaching 
tion, on Sundays and increasingly on week days, may 
our college-trained young people leaders therein. A prom| 
inent Yale educator is reported to have said that a knowl 
edge of the Bible without a college education is better thay| 
a college education without a knowledge of the Bible. Ou) 
students should get both. In the humble judgment of; 
pastor who does not claim to be specially informed, 
who has had some little opportunity to sense the situat 
denominational college students should all have the bet 
of an intensive study of the Gospels, using ample time an 
getting sufficient credits, right at the beginning of their col! 
lege course, and be led prayerfully and earnestly to fag 
the person of Christ, his life, death, resurrection x | 
teaching. The method should be such, too, that all whi 
are sincere followers of the Lord Christ may be able 
go into a Bible school or similar gathering and intellieaa 
and forcefully present a message to a class. Once the stu) 
dent sees Christ as central in life and in the Bible, he i 
ready to study all the book as the progressive revelatio 
of God, and consider helpfully, rather than dangerously 
such questions as inspiration, ancient ethics, contemporan| 
religions, etc., while he will the more readily enter heartih| 
into courses likely to make for capable leadership in churel 
and denomination. A small college with a Christocentri| 
curriculum would make a greater contribution to the king’ 
dom of God than a larger school with more varied course’ 
which copied even the limitations of a state institution) 
Our colleges are doing good work, and the courses in thi 
life of Christ are specially to be commended, but we wan’ 
them to do even better in providing practical Christial 
leadership and more Bible work would be a help. 


Pointed Paragraphs 
BY |- SoWikTLew 


OU cannot be sure of your friends, unless they ari 
sure of your friendship. 
The darker the deed, the surer it is to come to light. 
The point of contact must not become the point of con 
flict but of cooperation. 
Our wealth becomes our weal, when we own the Creato, 
as its real owner. | 
We need friends from the time we are rocked in thi 
cradle till we are locked in the coffin. | 
Hatred is healed and friendship is sealed by worship 0) 
the common Father and work for the common brother. 
The hardest work we ever do is in finding something W) 


‘| 


iy 


When one has to rack his brains over simple morals, ev 
dently his head is not much more than a hat rack. 
He is the best counselor who can keep his own counsel, 
You must always be able to tell the difference betwee! 
a guaranteed fabric and a fabricated guarantee. 3 
We are paid, not for the work we do but for know! 
how to do it. So it pays to know how. : 
When the energies are aimlessly diffused, the path wil| 
be hopelessly confused. 
The man who sails through life in a balloon will hav’ 
to walk back. : | 
Better hitch your wagon to a star than halter it to 
stone. ~ 7 


ny 


al 
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Y OLD philosophy professor 

used to say that he did not 
want any of his pupils to go out 
from the halls of Acadia without 
being familiar with Immanuel 
Kant’s “categorical imperative.” 

If you would be healthy, take 
care of yourself, is a conditional or 
Do not 
steal, is an unconditional or cate- 
gorical command. All commands 
of duty are unconditional or cate- 
gorical. Kant’s categorical imper- 
ative, which my professor was so 
anxious to have his students re- 


member, is the sense of duty. 


Duty is Universal 


Duty is universal. My duty is 
something which I would expect 
any one to recognize in the same 
place. Conscience only speaks to 
oneself, but when it does it says, 
“this is what any person would be 
expected to do in a similar posi- 
tion.” From time to time we see 
our duty more clearly—and our 


‘conceptions of it change, but there 


is always a part that never changes. 
The first principles of right and 
wrong are the same everywhere. 
So my conscience is telling the 
truth when it says, “This is what 
every one ought to do in this situ- 
ation.” Duty gets its power from 


_ its universality. 


a 


demanded perfection, 


Duty is possible. That which is 
impossible cannot be my duty. 
Since perfection is impossible, is it 
my duty? 
next world, so it is my duty to try 
to be perfect. Kant argued for im- 
mortality on the ground that duty 
and hence 
there must be another life so that 
we can fulfill this demand. 

Duty is knowable. That which I 
do not know cannot be my duty. 
If I do not know that my neighbor 
is in trouble, have I any duty to- 
ward him? Just as ignorance of 
the law does not excuse us, neither 
does ignorance of our duty. It is 
our duty to know our duty. 

One has no right to tell another 
his duty. One may tell principles 
of duty, but it is up to each indi- 
vidual to apply these principles for 
himself. We need to remember 


But it is possible in the. 


The Devotional Life 


“What Do I Owe?” 


By Epwarp BLEAKNEY 


this. In his essay on “Self Reli- 
ance” Emerson says, “You will al- 
ways find those who think that they 
know your duty better than you 
know it.” It is the favorite pastime 
of many people to go about telling 
others what their duty is. You 
ought to do this, you ought to do 
that, and you ought to do the other 
thing, are rolled around the mouths 
of some people like sweet morsels. 


What is the source of our obli- 
gation? In his “Ethics” Kropotkin 
has a great deal to say on the 
source of duty. Some contend that 
it is in the natural order of things, 
and others say that it is from God. 
Wordsworth expresses the latter, 
view in his “Ode to Duty, Stern 
Daughter of the Voice of God, Oh 
Duty.” Whether or not there is 


an agreement as to the source of. 


our obligation, all agree that duty 
is a real thing—lI owe. 


The Duty of Love 


I owe a duty to myself. It is my 
duty to take care of my body, 
knowing that it is the temple of 
the Holy Spirit. It is my duty to 
develop my powers—to change my 
abilities into capabilities and my 
potentialities into actualities. It is 
my duty to train my mind in the 
art of right thinking, my emotional 
nature in the art of right feeling 
and my will in the art of right 
acting. 


I owe a duty to others. One of 


“the simplest recognitions of an- 


other’s rights is the custom of 
turning out for others when we 
pass them on the sidewalk. But 
we owe more to others than turn- 
ing out when they pass. It is our 
duty to treat others not as means 
but as ends in themselves. Oh the 
misery and suffering because so 
many people are used as tools and 
slaves for the enrichment of others! 
“Owe no man anything, but love 
one another,” said Paul. 


From this discussion of our duty 
to others we have discovered an- 
other definition of sin—sin is an 
unsocial act-®an act that hurts 
others. 


I owe a duty. to my country. 


What a debt we owe for all the 
things we enjoy here in America. 
How our forefathers sacrificed for 
us! Think of our. institutions of 
learning, our hospitals, libraries 
and all the fine things which en- 
rich our lives from day to day! We 
have been bought with a price! 
Miserable is the man who uses 
these things for himself. It is my 
duty to be a good citizen of Amer- 
ica. It is my duty to vote. We are 
confronted in America with the 
problem that thousands of our citi- 
zens are neglecting this duty. It 
is our duty to acquaint ourselves 
with the issues and thus vote in- 
telligently, to see that the right 
men are placed in office. 


To Those Who Follow 


I owe a duty to the coming gen- 
erations. It is my duty to pass on 
to them a better world than I in- 
herited, by enriching every phase 
of world life. “True prosperity 
will come only when civilization 
becomes unselfish enough to cen- 
ter its hopes on and live its life 
for the next generation and not for 
the present.” There are some who 
tell us that the only immortality 
possible is the immortality of in- 
fluence through the coming gen- 
erations. 


I owe a duty to God. “In him 
we live and move and have our be- 
ing.’ “Every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above and com- 
eth down from the Father of 
lights.” One day my New Testa- 
ment teacher asked the class if a 
person has a right to live unless he 
glorifies God. That is an interest- 
ing question and one which is 
worth pondering. Have I the right 
to live unless I do the will of God? 
Our duty to God is one of love and 
service—we fulfill our obligation to 
him by loving him with our whole 
being. 

At the end of the pathway of 
duty lies happiness. Do your duty 
and you will be happy. If you do 
not do your duty you will be mis- 
erable. Do not do your duty in 
order to be happy; do your duty 
because it is the “stern daughter of 
the voice of God.” 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


The Trousers from Heaven 
By EpitrH SERRELL 


T had been raining since early morn- 

ing, a fine steady drizzle that made 
its way through the big cracks in the 
roof, and drip, drip, drip, came down on 
the tiled floor. 

Like a prisoner, Pierrot had stayed in 
the house all day, seated on a packing- 
box in the corner. He watched the drops 
splash from the ceiling, and after a while 
he had the idea of setting the tin wash- 
basin and the soup tureen at just the 
right places to catch the water. It was 
fun to get the splashes on his hands, 
then on the tip of his nose. But he was 
soon tired of that game. Opening the 
door, he looked with awe at the shining 
sea of mud which was the street. He 
tried to open the window, too, but it 
was so high that he could not reach it, 
and the packing-box was too heavy to 
be pushed. So Pierrot sat there with a 
sullen face and a heavy heart. He felt 
drowsy, more and more so every minute. 
Finally he yielded to sleep, and closed 
his eyes to the grim reality—the bare 
white-washed room, the muddy floor, the 
straw bed in the corner, the cold empty 
stove. 

Pierrot is only six years old, but he is 
an adult in the school of sorrow. He is a 
refugee, an orphan. Things were not al- 
ways as they are now. He can remember 
the touch of soft arms encircling his lit- 
tle body, the sound of a merry voice 
calling to him. But in that time there 
was a word he used to say which he has 
forgotten, a word that brought help in 
danger, food when he was hungry, and 
a warm feeling of comfort when he was 
lonely. There was some one then who 
stayed by him all the time, for he can 
remember a very vague and tender pres- 
ence. But it all disappeared one day, 
in the sound of marching in the street: 
soldiers, cries, a crowd of people. Since 
then everything has been long dreari- 
ness, hunger, and sorrow. 


However, there is a kind man that 
Pierrot calls “father.” He sees him in 
the morning, lighting the small stove and 
sweeping the house. He bids Pierrot 
help to fold the blankets on the bed, 
and hands him a bowl with some warm 
soup in it; then with a kiss and a hug he 
goes away, and Pierrot is left all alone. 
When night comes, the tired man re- 
turns to cook some supper, and to bed 
they both go. Every day since they came 
to this place has been the same. Ex- 
cept yesterday, though! Something hap- 
pened then. Children were passing, a 
word was called out, and Pierrot’s heart 
jumped as he heard it. “Mother!” That 
was the word that brought comfort. 
And when he too called it aloud, a 


woman came out of the house next door 
and smiled at him. But then all feeling 
of ease suddenly vanished, for this is 
what she said: “How do you do, you 
cunning girlie!’ Shame and anger came 
into Pierrot’s heart as he looked down 
and realized that he was dressed in petti- 
coats and an apron! He ran home and 
cried himself to sleep. He would not 
go out again; he looked like a girl. 


But the woman in the house next 
door is thinking about Pierrot as she 
sits by the window darning socks for 
her own five youngsters. She wonders 
if “that cunning little girl” has any one 
to darn her socks, wash her face, and 
keep her out of mischief. The word 
“mother,” bursting so appealingly from 
the child’s heart, had made a deep im- 
pression in hers. What had made the 
“oirlie” run away so fast yesterday? And 
what could she be doing, all alone in 
that dismal little house? Such a tiny 
tot, with a face so serious and deter- 
mined! Well, the rest of the socks will 
have to wait until tomorrow that’s all; 
she must go and find out about that 
child. 

Cautiously making her way through 
the mud, she goes and knocks at Pier- 
rot’s door. No answer. She lifts the 
latch softly and peeps in. There is the 
little one, asleep on the old box. 

“See, I have brought you some bread 
and chocolate,” said the woman. “And 
now don’t you want to come to my house 
for a while and play with Marie and 
Trancois, and Jules?” 

Pierrot shakes his head stubbornly. 
“No,” he declares; “no, no! I am a man, 
and I am not afraid of being alone.” 

The next day Pierrot still refused to 
come out of his room. Neither his 
father’s order, nor his new friend, nor 
the sun shining could bring him out. 
All day he remained seated on his box, 
and when little Marie came to the door, 
he slipped down and hid behind the bed, 
and cried out: “I am a man, and I don’t 
want to play with girls!” 

“T really don’t know what ails him; I 
am afraid that little Pierrot is not like 
other children,” said the kind neighbor 
to her husband that evening. 

“Well,” answered her husband, “I 
wouldn’t worry about it if I were you. 
Why don’t you ask the good lady of the 
McAIl mission to come and take a look 
at the kid? Maybe she would know 
what’s the matter with him.” 

So the very next day off went the 
mother, with her five children tagging 
after her, to the Mission house. 

“Nothing wrong with all these husky 
youngsters, is there?” asked the lady, 
smilingly. 

“Not with mine, thank God,” said the 
woman, “but I wish you would come 


- and sent to the McAll depot. 
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and help me with my little adopted b 
As they walked together, back to 
desolate shacks, she told all she 
of Pierrot to the relief-worker y 
never failed to help. “a 
When they opened the door, the fit 
boy again slid behind his packing-c 
and only his head and shoulders ec¢ 


and I want to be left alone.” 
“I know you are a man, Pierrot,” 
answered, “you look like one.” 
“Yes, but I wear a petticoat!” 
Pierrot burst into tears. : Ze 
Little by little, the “good lady” of th 
McAIll mission told the Christmas st 
“And when he was a man, Jesus taugh 
us to ask our Father in Heaven 
everything we need, Pierrot. 
will surely give us all the things 
are good for us, do you understand 
Pierrot understood. Every night a 
that, as he knelt at the side of his | 
he added to his short prayer f 
words: “Oh, God, please send me son 
trousers, in Jesus’ name, Amen.” _ 
One evening, far away across th 
ocean from where Pierrot lived, a littl) 
girl was coming back from a meet 
“Mother,” she said, “I wish I could ser 
some clothes to the little boys in France 
Did you hear what the lady said? The. 
have no boys’ clothes at all. I thin) 
it’s a shame! Oh, but I’ve got an idea) 
Trousers and things like that are awfull 
hard to make, but I can hem nicely. ] 
I hemmed a lot of father’s handker| 
chiefs, would you buy me a suit fo 
little boy in France?” 5 
“Yes, indeed I would,” said he 
mother. an 
A week later the handkerchiefs » 
hemmed, the suit was bought, pack 
It we 
a very nice little suit, all blue, with 
shining star on the sleeve. Pinned 
‘it was a tiny card: “From Rosemat) 
Johnston, to her little French brother) 
Some time after, Rosemary had 
great joy: a French letter came, tel 
her of the little boy to whom the st 
had gone. His name was Pierrot, at 
he called those precious clothes 1 
“trousers from heaven” because God, /) 
answer to his prayer, had sent the: 
“right from the sky” by a little g1 
called Rosemary who lived beyond tl 
sea. Oh my! how those trousers ha) 
traveled! And he thanked Rosemat| 
heartily for having been the messeng' 
of God. —Everyland: 


First cuurcu, Jamestown, N. Y, 4 
just closed a remarkably interest 
school of missions under the directi( 
of Pastor Robert I. Wilson, with 
average attendance of 150. . = 


ae 
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Weeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
/ Topics for Dec. 27 


ve you ever considered how many 
thoughts there are about Christmas? 
wy year magazines and papers con- 
beautiful Christmas stories and 
‘®zhts which may be used in the meet- 
Why not look through your maga- 
a and papers and books to see if 
scan find one or two good short 
‘es depicting the Chtistmas meaning? 
) erhaps you can find one fairly long 
«which may be used. These could 
s2ad or told in meeting. Or if you 
dot want to devote the entire meet- 
yo this, perhaps you can find several 
seis and a very short story which will 
q Then perhaps the other members of 
psociety could add some thoughts or 
icestions. 


he meeting room itself may add to 
despirit of the meeting. A Christmas 
* with lights would be quite ap- 
fcriate, and most churches have these 
shere would be no extra work about 
4: However, all churches do not 
+ fireplaces, so the fixing up of one 
fd require a little additional work. 
rame of wood or very heavy card- 
‘d or wallboard would be needed. 
ee pieces of whatever material is 
| would be necessary, each piece 
eg a foot wide and five feet long. 
Mrse three pieces should be nailed or 

saed together like the three sides of 

ware. Place this framework against 
all, with the middle or connecting 
yite at the top. A bolt or so of red 
sre paper marked off in white, like 
orks, should be used to cover the three 
cs and front. This may be tacked or 
vaced on. Leaving about a foot at each 
it, cut out a square (about three feet 
eal way) from the bottom of the front 
3 (considering the board which con- 

ts the parallel sides as the top). This 
wi give the opening for the “fire.” 


or the fire, use an extension and an 
elitric bulb covered with red paper. A 
fe sticks placed in campfire fashion 
oir this will make it more realistic. 

4 meeting, the young people could be 
guped about this fireplace, if there are 
mM too many. Only the lights from 
th improvised fire and those on the tree 
ccld be used. The meeting could pro- 
ced rather informally, the leader calling 
Oihis group to give the poems. or 
Stries. The hymns sung could be the 
Cristmas carols which are usually sung 
° Christmas morning to the sick and 
Slit-ins. If, as suggested, this topic is 
u:d on the twentieth, this would serve 
aia final rehearsal for Christmas morn- 
In caroling. 

?erhaps popcorn balls or apples could 
b passed around at the beginning or the 
el of the meeting. 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. A. 


whe Papen say” about the results 


of the C L P 

(being interpreted, Christian Life 
program) 
Many new members. Every young 
person taking part willingly. Pray- 
er meetings that have helped won- 
derfully. A greater interest among 
our young people. Something 
worthwhile to work for; knowing 
that it is best to live an unselfish 
life. 


—B. Y. P. U., Alden, Kans. 


Revival 


For the first time in the history of the 
West Virginia. B. °Y., P._U.,. there. was 
held, in Huntington, a young people’s 
evangelistic meeting. Four of the Prot- 
estant churches joined together in the 
promotion of this meeting. 


Beginning on a Sunday evening and 
continuing each night until the follow- 
ing Sunday evening, the young people 
of the city met together to make 
acquaintances and to hear the great call. 

The week previous to this, prayer 
meetings were held at the different 
churches—for the young people realized 
that an effort of this kind would be fruit- 
less unless backed by prayer. 

The evangelistic meetings were in 
themselves out of the ordinary. All the 
“talks” were made by young people. 
And those talks—just look at the titles 
of some of them: “A Challenge To 
Youth,” “Making (Christ sReal,” “The 
Life of Service,” “Councils for the New 
Life in Christ,” “The Supreme Meaning 
of Greatness,” “Crowning Christ King,” 
and “A Call to Take a Stand.” 

The young people who made these 
talks were not imported—they were 
from the churches which had banded to- 
gether. They were wide awake, too, and 
interested in helping to win their chums. 

Special music was arranged by the 
young people—and a young person lead 
in the singing. 

Were there no older persons present? 
Oh, yes. Every one was invited—but 
only the young people took charge of the 
meetings. Only the young people were 
up on the platform, to sing, or speak, or 
pray. One of the “ads” for the meeting 
read “Preachers are invited, but there 
will be no sermons.” The preachers 
were not to be discounted, of course, but 
these young people were going to win 
others by giving them a right-from-the 
shoulder explanation of why the Chris- 
tian life is worth while. They would 
meet the objections and arguments of 
the unbelieying young people on their 
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See 


own ground, and in their own language. 
They would explain from the young per- 
son’s point of view why the young people 
should acknowledge Christ and come 
into the church. 


In addition to the lives brought to 
Christ by those meetings, can you not 
see other results? What will those 
meetings mean to the young people who 
take part in them? What will they mean 
to those who, although not “on the pro- 
gram,” are praying and helping in other 
ways? What will the result on the city 
be—when the older people, and also the 
young people, see that these Christian 
young people are in earnest about their 
religion, when they see that these red- 
blooded young people are just as enthu- 
siastic about their religion as they are 
about their sports or their education or 
their social life? 


You say, “But that would never do in 
a real large city, or in a town!’ Oh, yes, 
the same thing could be done. In the 
large city, if all the young people’s so- 
cieties of the different denominations do 
not band together, perhaps the Baptist 
young people could join in such meet- 
ings. Or perhaps the young people’s 
societies in a certain locality of the city 
could gather together. 


In the rural or small-town communi- 
ties, this could be easily done, since there 
is usually a spirit of cooperation among 
the denominations already prevailing. 


Why not show the young people, the 
older people, and the real old people, 
that young people’s religion is an active 
one—that Christ means a great deal to 
them. Show them by revealing to them 
through meetings your eagerness to win 
one or more to Christ. 

By the way, this is also one of the 
points of the Christian Life program— 
and in addition to that, “evangelism” is 
the keynote of the Northern Baptist 
Convention this year. Let’s show the 
denomination that the young people are 
backing up its every aim. 


Interest and enthusiasm concerning 
the golden anniversary celebration in- 
creases among Connecticut women. The 
state golden anniversary program com- 
mittee is planning for a number of 
golden anniversary luncheons to be held 
throughout the state the latter part of 
January. One of the attractive features 
of these luncheon programs, will be the 
new pageant “The Golden Opportunity,” 
written by Mrs. C. H. Barrett, Central 
church, Hartford. This pageant is the 
sequel to “The Planting of the Tree,” 
so popular last year, and is equally ef- 
fective in impressing the needs and op- 
portunities for Christian service. One 
rehearsal is sufficient. 
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Among Ourselves 


Philadelphia Letter 
By ArtHurR C. BALDWIN 

The Philadelphia Federation of 
Churches had its annual meeting last 
month and reelected Rev. Floyd Tom- 
kins, rector of Trinity church, as its 
president. Doctor Tomkins, it is prob- 
ably needless to say, is a man of very 
conservative theological views who has 
the confidence and good-will of the 
churches of the city in a marked degree. 
The federation, of which our own Rev. 
E. A. E. Palmquist has been the aggres- 
sive and able executive secretary for the 
last five years, is gradually winning its 
way to an established position in the 
religious life of the city. Our churches 
have been a little slow to accept the 
federation idea. I suppose not more than 
a dozen of our Baptist churches are now 
actively and financially supporting its 
work. The same story can be repeated 
in the Presbyterian, Methodist and Epis- 
copal ranks. The flare-up last spring, 
when Doctor Fosdick was invited to 
conduct one of its Lenten services and 
the fundamentalists, under the leader- 
ship of Doctor McCartney, threatened 
all sorts of trouble, is only an indication 
of the obstacles, theological and prac- 
tical, that the federation idea has to face. 
In spite of these difficulties I am glad 
to report that we have made real prog- 
ress. The budget of the last year, a 
small one of $14,000, but the largest that 
the federation has yet had in Phila- 
delphia, was entirely raised. Its work 
in the municipal court, side by side with 
the Catholic representatives, has won it 
many friends. Its policy of including 
the Unitarian churches in this general 
welfare work seems right to forward- 
looking people. Brother Palmquist has 
won for himself a position of high stand- 
ing and respect throughout the city and 
he ought to face the coming year with 
a glad heart. 

The Welfare federation has just com- 
pleted its drive for funds to maintain 
128 welfare agencies throughout the city. 
The amount of their budget, $3,100,000, 
was entirely subscribed. This is a large 
sum of money and the success of the 
drive speaks well for the philanthropic 
consciousness of the city. When you 
add to this the amount that the Hebrews 
are raising for their own particular work 
and the amount that Catholics and 
Protestants are putting into their vari- 
ous agencies, the money which one 
great city distributes for the physical, 
material, temporal needs of the poor and 
the unfortunate, is astonishing. “Greater 
works than these shall ye do,” said the 
Master. 

An interesting illustration of the bodv- 
snatching tactics of the Roman Catholic 
brethren, which their faith in the Sacra 
ments has sometimes caused, is just now 
occupying the public attention. A promi- 


nent lawyer, Judge Patterson, candidate 
for the office of district attorney and a 
long-time member of the Bethany Pres- 
byterian church, was mortally ill in the 
hospital. When his pastor called he was 
sleeping and did not see him but ex- 
pressed regret when he was later in- 
formed of the pastor’s visit, and said 
he would see him later. After he had 
lapsed into the final coma preceding 
death, a priest, who for some reason 
unknown, was given access to him, ad- 
ministered extreme unction and _ bap- 
tized him into the Catholic church. 
Notice was then given in the papers 


| 


The New Glory Song 


By Rosert WHITAKER 


L?! the field is the world, 
and the seed is the word, 
And as large as God’s love 
is the call; 
Why should any debar any 
heart that is stirred? 
There is glory enough for 
us all. 


Chorus 


There is glory enough for us 
all: 

For Peter, Apollos and Paul: 

For the famed and obscure, 

For the faulty or pure, 

Work and glory enough for 
us_ all. 


For the world, all the world; 
and the word, all the 
word, 

And with no man another 
man’s thrall, 

But with each one to answer 
as each one has heard 

There is glory enough for 
us _ all. 


Then all out for the world, 
and all on for the word; 
Every man to his place on 

' the wall: 

With a will to the work where 
his task has occurred, 

There is glory enough for 

us all, 

(In a recent editorial refer- 
ence was made to the neces- 
sity for the writing of a new’ 
gloryssong. We are glad to 
publish the new glory song. ° 
We hope some competent 
musician will set the song to 
suitable music.—The Editor.) 


every one knew. 
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that he had become a Roman Catholic 
The fact that a Protestant minister of 
ficiated at his funeral and he was burie¢ 
in unconsecrated ground seemed to dem 
this statement, however. When ome 
next Sunday in his morning sermor 
which is regularly broadcast his pasto)| 
related the circumstances, the fact. 
seemed pretty clear. The final word 
that the authorities have so resented 
this, Protestant pastor’s use of the wi 
less for “sectarian purposes” that he 
been “shut off the air.” So endeth 
first lesson. . 2 

Although it is belated, this coly 
wishes to express its congratulations te| 
Rev. Frank McDonald, pastor at the 
Logan church, for the honor conferred 
upon him by Lafayette college. Doctor 
McDonald has been university preache 
there for the last ten years and this fall 
on Founders’ day received the well- 
merited, honorary degree of doctor 
divinity. From such a college and after 
such a record the honor is of double 
merit. S 

The First church remembered Deacon| 
and Mrs. F. W. Hutchinson in the cele-| 
bration of their golden wedding anni- 
versary. A purse of gold was presented 
to them. The pastors expressed the| 
good-will and congratulations of the 
church and a delightful evening was en- 
joyed. Mrs. I. H. O’Hara presided. _ 

The Baptist Social union had a notable| 
gathering in its November meeting 
About 500 of our Philadelphia Baptists| 
gathered for the supper and heard an| 
inspiring address, “Play Ball,” by Dr| 
James Whitcomb Brougher. Surely 
headquarters in New York has done 2 
fine piece of business in getting Doctor| 
Brougher released for this service to the 
denomination. Witty, keen and tre! 
mendously in earnest, Doctor Broughet| 
ought to do much in stirring us all te 
renewed denominational loyalty. Phila-| 
delphia Baptists join with others in ex: 
pressing their appreciation to the church 
in Los Angeles that has made this nota- 
ble and sacrificial contribution in giving] 
its pastor for six months to this service! 
An added feature of the evening was 
the presence of Doctor Brougher’s son) 
Rev. Russell M. Brougher of Patterson, 
N. J. He too captured the assembly! 
in some brief remarks. We are glad 
to know that Doctor Brougher is to re- 
turn to Philadelphia, Dec. .14, and speak 
to a general meeting in Grace Temple. 

I have received several letters ques- 
tioning me about the authority for my 
statement that English Baptists, notably, 
Doctor Clifford, Mr. Spurgeon, Doctor) 
Hughes, had members in their churches) 
who were not immersed. I am a little 
surprised at such questions. The fact 
that the English churches have an open 
membership system is one that I thought 
In the case of Mr| 
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rgeon, a brother who was a student 
wouisville at the time tells me that 
sliow student, a member of Mr. 
rgeon’s church came there to take 
eological course. He acknowledged 
he had not been immersed and later 
ived the ordinance in this country. 
Just repeat that I feel a step that 
es our Northern Baptist Convention 
aecclesiastical court, determining the 
ding of individual Baptist churches 
esents a centralization of power and 
Gority that is contrary to all Baptist 
edent. I believe the step would be 
| unwise and dangerous for the inter- 


the amendment desire to 


‘First church, Friday, Nov. 20. They 
on a great program, as the women 
wys do. For pure inspiration and 
it appeal, give me one of their pro- 
“as every time. In the afternoon the 
ure was “living pictures,” represent- 
the work among the different groups 
reign peoples in this country and 
yad. In the evening a pageant, “The 
lenge of the Cross,” was presented 
ar the direction of Mrs. Stephen H. 
her. Rev. O. H. Sisson from Burma 


» an inspiring address. 
} 


North Dakota News 
By Frep E. Stockton 


‘ye First church at Fargo is in the 
lit of a campaign to secure funds for 
1¢Sunday-school unit of its proposed 
nich plant. $36,000 has already been 
ilcribed and construction work will 
em early in the spring. Dr. S. P. Shaw 
aicharge of the financial campaign. 
ictor Shaw is now in the midst of a 
uaign to raise $60,000 for the North 
laota Children’s Home association. 
h campaign will be organized around 
wve or more of the leading cities of 
ich Dakota. A two-day campaign was 
renized in the city of Fargo where the 
bie is located. About 150 men took 
aiin the campaign, which was organ- 
‘ with special captains and majors in 
hige. Fargo subscribed two and one- 
altimes its allotment. Frank D. Hall, 
rident of the North Dakota State 
Ovention is the superintendent of the 
oe. Doctor Shaw recently returned 
ci Auburn, N. Y., where he organized 
(mpaign for St. Luke’s church. The 


that the. good brethren who are- 


church went 25 per cent beyond its goal. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. G. Aldridge, state 
evangelists, are now assisting Rev. Mr. 
Monnes at Powers Lake in a series of 
meetings. During the holidays they will 
hold forth at Rutland. With the begin- 
ning of the new year they will lead re- 
vival campaigns at Bottineau and James- 
town. i 

The North Dakota pastors’ institute 
was heldsatw Barco. Nov. 17-208. Dr: 
George R. Baker, Dr. George A. Hunt- 
ley and Dr. C. R. Parker made up the 
institute team. The spirit of the insti- 
tute was one of harmony and great in- 
Spiration. 

Rev. G. E. Sprong of Indianapolis, 
Ind., began as pastor at Ellendale, 
Nov. 1. 
The Jamestown church is 


rejoicing 


Our Christmas Offering 


To place on record for Christmas, 
1925, the largest thank-offering in the 
history of Northern Baptists is the hope 
of the women of the denomination. 
Asked by the Board of Missionary Coop- 
eration to assume responsibility for this 
offering, the women have taken hold of 
the undertaking with a will. They gave 
their sanction to an envelope of special 
design to be used for the occasion and 
it has been printed in bright colors, ap- 
propriate to the holiday season. There 
was a time when it seemed to be the 
usual thing to make thank offering en- 
velopes as small and inconspicuous as 
possible. Baptist women believe in hav- 
ing one that can be seen and one of a 
size commensurate with a generous 
heart. 


In order to obtain some definite idea 
of the amount of money raised as a re- 
sult of the Christmas appeal, a simple 
report card has been prepared and will 
be sent to a responsible woman in each 
church. The denominational press will 
publish the name of the church, the asso- 
ciation, the state and the district making 
the largest gift through the medium of 
the Christmas envelopes. The offering 
is sent by the church missionary treas- 
urer to state headquarters and counts on 
the missionary quota of the church. 

When the responsibility of the women 
is mentioned it means only that they 
have undertaken to arouse special inter- 
est in the event. Every Northern Bap- 
tist—man, woman and child—should con- 
tribute to this offering. 


eace on Earth 


Good CUill to fle 


=! to carry the Gos 2 q 
s all the World ugh 
i2em.,, our Baptist missionary activities 


DESIGN FOR 1925 CHRISTMAS OFFERING ENVELOPE 
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Over a year of victory. Oct. 30 the 
church burned a long-standing mortgage. 
The annual business meeting of the 
church held three weeks later reported 
all bills paid and balances in all accounts. 
Rev. J. Maurice Hupp is the pastor. 


Detroit Baptist Doings 
By A.gerr H. Finn 
Social Union Dinner 


Detroit Baptists have no separate so- 
cial union organization such as is main- 
tained in several other cities, but the 
same desired results are obtained under 
the auspices of the Detroit Baptist 
union and the social service department 
or committee of that organization. 

The Detroit Baptist union has eight 
departments of work, and a carefully 
chosen committee, each under the lead- 
ership of a vice president—missionary, 
finance, educational, social service, evan- 
gelical, property and negro work. There 
might be another—building. | 

W. P. Lovett, secretary of the De- 
troit Citizens’ league, a large and influ- 
ential organization that is ever on the 
job of battling for civic righteousness, 
a clean untrammeled ballot and an effi- 
cient administration of affairs, is chair- 
man of the social service committee of 
the Detroit Baptist union. 

Thursday evening, Nov. 19, at the 
Temple Baptist church, was held the an- 
nual social union dinner. Mr. Lovett 
was compelled to be out of the city 
but Judge Pliny W. Marsh, his colaborer, 
acted as chairman of the evening and 
toastmaster. Nearly every church in 
the metropolitan area was represented 
and nearly 400 sat down to generously 
laden tables which the ladies of the 
Temple church had spread. There was 
congregational singing, solos and instru- 
mental music to add variety and inspira- 
tion. Doctor Gleiss gave a review of 
the accomplishments of the past few 
months, such as dedications of new 
houses of worship, a list of new build- 
ing operations, new pastors, and then 
emphasized the claim of the world field 
and our obligation to various denomina- 
tional enterprises that converge in the 
Northern Convention. He gave the 
cheery news of the rising tide of gifts 
from the churches and the probability 
of the success of the Lone Star drive 
and the women’s Golden Jubilee cam- 
paign. : 

President E. H. Rhoades, Jr., of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, was hap- 
pily introduced and spoke on “Greater 
Victories.” He hastily. reviewed some 
Baptist victories of the past leading to 
the challenges that confront the de- 
nomination at present and prophesied 
even greater victories for our Lord made 
possible by a praying, awakened, con- . 
secrated, Christ-crowned people. It was 
a great message given in a frank sincere 
manner by one of our outstanding Bap- 
tist laymen. 


Thanksgiving Services 
For years Detroit has maintained a 


unique Thanksgiving service, held in 
some great down-town theater, partici- 
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pated in by representatives of all com- 
munions—Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, 
and Protestant evangelicals. The day’s 
program is divided among the leaders 
of the several groups—a great popular 
Thanksgiving service of fine spirit and 
devotional content. Another method is 
in denominational groups. Woodward 
Avenue Baptist makes much of this. 
Then there are the community groups— 
a union of Protestant churches in various 
sections of the city. Thanksgiving is 
a real event in Detroit. 


Another Record Year. 

This 1925 has been a great year for 
Detroit. Its phenomenal growth con- 
tinues; its building operations this year 
will outstrip any former year. The city 
has widely extended by taking in new 
territory now largely built up. Indus- 
trially there have never been so many 
men and women employed at generous 
wages. The automobile industry is not 
our only “largest in the world” enter- 
prise—we have at 
and now the aeroplane industry is cen- 
tering here in a remarkable manner. 
Shipping from Europe is coming directly 
to our docks. Baptistically the Detroit 
Baptist union is sure to break another 
record this year in its ever enlarging 
work. 

The Community Fund 

Detroit has had for several years an 
efficient organization, interdenomina- 
tional and interracial in character, known 
as the Detroit community fund. Once 
each year an appeal is made to the pub- 
lic to provide funds for the administra- 
tion and carrying on of the various 
charitable enterprises so needful in a 
great industrial city. This year $2,900,- 
000 was asked for and considerably over 
$3,000,000 has been given and pledged. 
The fund is carefully administered by a 
board made up of representatives of 
various communions including the Bap- 
tists. We are being urged to extend our 
work, especially among the negroes. 


Federal Council of Churches 

The Detroit Council of Churches is to 
entertain the executive committee of the 
Churches of Christ in America this year. 
The annual meeting was held in the 
Woodward avenue’ Baptist church, 
Dec. 9-11. The Federal Council em- 
braces in its membership upwards of 
thirty denominations with an aggregate 
communicant membership of over 25,- 
000,000 people. Every four years the 
council holds a convention, the execu- 
tive committee meeting annually. The 
latter is made up of a delegate body of 
more than 200 leading clergy and lay- 
men from the denominations making up 
the council. Among the topics to be 
discussed covering the vital issues of 
the council were: “What Should Be the 
Major Emphasis of the Federal Council 
on the Jssue of War and Peace?” “What 
Should the Federal Council do about 
the Japanese Exclusion Act?” “What 
Should Be the Council’s Policy in Sup- 
port of Religious Work among Men of 
the Army and Navy?” “How Can the 
Federal Council Give Greater Concrete- 
ness to its Program of Interracial Co- 


least twenty others- 


operation?” “What Should Be the Posi- 
tion of the Federal Council in Regard 
to the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Prohibition Report Recently Issued by 
the Research Department?” “What Is 
the Path of Advance in Promoting 
Church Cooperation in Every City and 
Community of the Land?” “Should the 
Federal Council Continue to Maintain 
and Extend Its Relations with the 
Churches of Europe and other Parts of 
the World?” “What Should Be the Re- 
lation of the Women to the Federal 
Council of Churches?” “What is the 
Special Place of the Federal Council in 
the Field of Christian Education?” “Is 
There a Need of Churches to Give 
Stronger Support to the Religious 
Press?" 
Other Conventions Meet 

During the meeting of the Federal 
Council’s executive body, city federa- 
tions of churches, of which there are 
about fifty, and their executive secre- 
taries met with the council. 

The Baptist Children’s Home 

This new enterprise of Detroit Bap- 
tists has brought abundant fruitage in 
awakened sympathy among our large 
constituency, afforded new opportunities 
for service, proved a God-send to needy 
children, helped broken homes, reunited 
fathers and mothers, lifted heavy bur- 
dens, and proved a real Christian home 
for fifteen children, ranging from four 
to ten years, with six others cared for 
in approved foster homes, eleven = chil- 
dren have been helped and cared for 
temporarily and discharged, and already 
the home has proven inadequate to care 
for the great need among neglected and 
deserving children. Mrs. F. A. Lankin 
is the matron and mother, and has 
proved her fitness for this task. The 
home must be enlarged the coming year, 
although the policy of the board is to 
place the children in approved homes as 
soon as possible. 

By general agreement Christmas is set 
apart by the churches and Bible schoolJs 
in the Metropolitan area when the sus- 
taining fund for the home shall be raised. 
It is expected that $5000 will be con- 
tributed this year, and every cent will 
be needed to carry on this work. 
Churches outside the Metropolitan area 
are asking to have a part in the enter- 
prise, and the privilege is. gladly ac- 
corded. It is not intended to limit its 


benefactions to Detroit or to Baptists 
strictly. 

A Baptist Mission is being maintained 
in connection with the home, a beautiful 
site for a chapel having been purchased 


dy eee NOT; the working of 


his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not 
see; 


What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well- 
worn field 
Where you would only faint and 
yield.” 
—Adelaide Proctor. 


‘nue, where a splendid site has be| 
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by the Detroit Baptist union, adjoin i 
the home property. The home 4 is locat. 
on the Thirteen Mile road in Royal re) 
Township. 
Among the Churches 
The Birmingham church is building’ 
parsonage in the rear of the new chur! 
site for Pastor Edwards and fami. 
The greatly needed new house of wi| 
ship is to follow next year. 
The Highland Park church is bus) 
engaged upon plans for their new me 
ing house. The Ford avenue prope! 
will be sold, the new church home to | 
located on Second avenue at Ford aj) 


| 
j 
i 


secured. The new edifice will be o 
of the most modern in every way. Pi 
tor Coltman has made an enviable rece 
in his leadership of this great and gro 
ing church. 

Detroit has four Johnsons in Bat 
pulpits, at Temple, Birkett Memorj| 
First Swedish and Wayne. We shot 
like more such as these. | 

The First church is having a surv) 
made of its community in order to 1) 
derstand better its needs, | 


that t) 
church may build additional educatio: 
and social departments to minister mi | 
adequately to the rapidly growing poj| 
lation that more and more is becomi 
housed in cramped apartments. 
Bethel church (formerly First | 
ynan) will relocate on the Outer Dri 
near Gratiot, in a choice new resident} 
district where a beautiful new house | 
worship will be built at once. 
The property of the Maranatha chu! 
on East Grand boulevard has been so, 
and the new house of worship on Dex’ 
boulevard and Davison road is bei 
crowded toward completion. The se 
ice for the laying of the corner ste: 
will be held Dec. 13. | 
G. Clifford Cress, of THE Baptist, I 
been in Detroit this week. Monday } 
met the Detroit Baptist pastors at! 
luncheon, and, after a thorough disc’: 
sion of the relationenen of THE Barr: 
to our manifold kingdom enterprises, | 
was voted to place Tue Baptist in 11) 
homes in Detroit before 1926. That; 
fine. Our Baptist program cannot 
pect to carry our great constituency 
to heights of new victories unless ¢j 
people are fully informed. 


Pacific Coast Letter 

By Lronarp W. RILEY 
Charles L. Trawin 
Dr. Charles L. Trawin has accep’! 
the call of the First church of Euge) 
Ore., where he has served as acti? 
pastor for the past two months follo- 
ing a summer of study at the Univers! 
of Chicago. The church endorsed Di 
tor Trawin’s conditions of acceptat’ 
which include the promotion of ! 
evangelistic program, the early beginn’? 
of the erection of a new building, ‘: 
securing of a pastor’s assistant, and i 
* 


’ 


vision in the budget for the attendat 
of the pastor at the meetings of 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

The First church at Eugene is 
largest in Oregon outside of Portla 


~ 
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Tz membership is now 924. Thirty 
e been received during the past two 
mnths and $892 has been pledged to 
tt Lone Star fund. The evangelistic 
enpaign will begin in January with 
Detor Trawin as preacher. 
yr. Trawin came to McMinnviile, 
Ny. 1, 1917, thus almost completing 
eiat years in this pastorate. The Mc- 
Wanyille church has prospered under 
hi leadership and now has a member- 
sl) of 805. The most significant gain 
hi been in the matter of benevolences, 
4 otal of more than $6000 annually in 
feent years as compared with $2500 in 
i year 1917. The total for all pur- 
pies now exceeds $10,000 as compared 
wh about $6000 in 1917. Being the seat 
oe the Baptist College of the Pacific 
Nrthwest, this church has offered to 
Detor Trawin exceptional opportunity 
fc the exercise of his unusual gifts as 
pitor and preacher. There are those 
wo -regard him as the best preacher 
w have in the Northwest today. 
)octor Trawin graduated from Frank- 
li college in 1896 and from Crozer 
eological seminary three years later. 
Te first eight years of his ministry 
wre spent in West Virginia, the next 
tlee and a half years in Pennsylvania 
al the next seven years in Idaho as 
pitor of the First church, Boise. He 
isthe type of leader and preacher 
nided by our churches in these modern 
dys and unquestionably will-do a great 
rk in Eugene, which is the seat of our 
s te university and a rapidly growing 
cenmunity. 


_ Unusual, Yet Commendable 

\ very ‘unusual event occurred on Sun- 
dy, Nov. 15. Four pastors of Seattle, 
\ash., exchanged pulpits with four pas- 
tis of British Columbia in token of 
iiernational peace and good-will. Dr. 
Aibrose M. Bailey of the First church, 
Sattle, exchanged with Dr. J. J. Ross 
othe First church, Vancouver; Dr. E. 
E Hicks of Fremont church, Seattle, 
wh Rey. J. W. Ogden of Vancouver; 
ky. B. P. Richardson of Queen Anne, 
Sattle, with Rev. Charles C. Baker of 
th Olivet church of New Westminster, 
itish Columbia; and Rev. Frank B. 
Mtthews of the University church, Seat- 
t| with Rey. G. A. Reynolds of Careys- 
de, British Columbia. The results of 
tls movement could not be other than 
beficial. Perhaps we may hear of 
Oiers along the Canadian line making 
aimilar exchange of pulpits. “We are 
nt divided; all one body we, one in hope 
al doctrine, one in charity.” 


A Splendid Example 

Phe First church of San Diego, Calif., 
John Bunyan Smith, pastor, tas 
age $13,000 for missions, an advance 
35 per cent over last year. On Nov. 
at the expiration of one-half of our 
sent fiscal year, $6500 of this amount 
Vs actually raised, besides an additional 
$)0 for the Lone Star fund. The 
a also passed a resolution to pay 
! quota of $1100 monthly and actually 
iitructed the treasurer to borrow suf- 
fient amount to send this forward in 
Ge it is not raised. This is doing good 


ie 


, 


business for our missionary enterprise. 
In fact, it is making it a business propo- 
sition. There is no excuse for our na- 
tional societies having to pay interest on 
the deferred pledges of our churches. 
Such a course undoubtedly will quicken 
the missionary zeal of the members of 
the First church of San Diego and would 
have a similar effect on any other church 
in the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Doctor Smith is to be congratulated on 
being the pastor of such sensible people. 
Ordination 

On Oct. 23, twenty-six delegates rep- 
resenting eleven churches assembled at 
Kelso, Wash., in response to the call of 
the South Bend church for the examina- 
tion and ordination of Pastor E. L. Al- 
bright. Dr. W. T. S. Spriggs of Kelso 
was elected moderator and Rev. B. M. 
Godwin, clerk. Following a unanimous 
vote to ordain, Rev. C. M. Cline of Van- 
couver, preached the ordination sermon, 
Rev. Thomas Howland offered the or- 
daining prayer, Rev. B. M. Godwin gave 
the charge to the candidate and Doctor 
Spriggs, the charge to the church. The 
candidate comes from the Methodist 
denomination and has already had eight 
years of experience in the ministry. 


News Items 

Rev. F. A. Agar was the speaker at 
the Linfield college chapel on Nov. 3. 
T’rom McMinnville he went directly to 
California where, in company with Dr. 
C. W. Brinstad and Mrs. A. V. Willey, 
he visited our churches in Orland, Mo- 
desto, Exeter, Selma, and Sacramento. 


An Exalted Type 


An Appreciation 
By L. C. BARNES 


Out of the First church, Pasadena, 
has gone into the church on high one of 
the choice laymen of our denomination, 
Mr. Chas. A. Edsall. The story of his 
life ought to be told in a booklet for 
the inspiration of young men and the 
encouragement of church workers. Its 
telling effect would rest on its demon- 
stration of high attainment by those 
without anything but the ordinary fac- 
tors for achievement available to any 
one having sufficient grace and grit. 

A lad in a retail grocery store; a 
Sunday-school teacher finding him and 
starting him upward; a manager in a 
great wholesale house working for it 
like a slave six days a week; a Sunday- 
school teacher himself, deacon, trustee, 
pastor’s true yoke-fellow; president of a 
state B. Y. P. U.; the church his univer- 
sity, his world-wide outlook, his con- 
stant refreshment and culture; chairman 
of a committee building a splendid Bap- 
tist cathedral in Pittsburgh; eight years 
in restful (!) Pasadena giving himself 
without stint to the erection of a great 
home for the aged, and other Christian 
ministries; in his last long letter showing 
a breadth of mind and clearness of in- 
sight through conventionalities into the 
eternal realities of God’s Word and 
work—are some of the elements com- 
posing “An Exalted Type” which every 
lad of sound head and heart can attain. 
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Reports from California indicate that 
the Lone Star campaign is going over the 
top. In this respect California is setting 
a good example for churches everywhere. 

Evangelism is being stressed by our 
Baptist associations in California and 
arrangements are being made for the 
various pastors to exchange with each 
other in evangelistic campaigns. On 
Oct. 18, in Fresno, a series of simultane- 
ous evangelistic meetings began in nine 
of our Baptist churches and missions, 
this movement including five racial 
groups representing more than 12,000 
Baptists. Dr. Elijah A. Hanley of the 
First church, Berkeley, was the preacher 
in the First church of Fresno. Fresno 
has a population of 78,000 with seventy- 
four Protestant churches. Yet a recent 
religious survey indicates that 68 per 
cent or 56,000 represent an unchurched 
population not including Catholics or 
Christian Scientists. 

James W. Kramer is now con- 
ducting evangelistic meetings in Cali- 
fornia, having been at Chico and Corning 
in October. A great meeting is reported 
on each field. 

Rev. B. M. Godwin resigned his pasto- 
rate of the Brush Prairie church in or- 
der to begin his pastorate of our church 
at Chehalis, Wash., on Sunday, Nov. 1. 
An all-day meeting including a bounti- 
ful dinner was held at the church on 
that day in honor of his coming, 

After a seven years’ pastorate of the 
Central church of Spokane, Wash., Rev. 
Arthur B. Waltz has resigned to accept 
the call of the First church of The 
Dalles, Ore. 

Prof. G. R. Schlauch of the depart- 
ment of history of Linfield college has 
for the second time assumed the pasto- 
rate of the University Park church of 
Portland in addition to his college duties. 


was conn News Letter 
Y R. C. SPEER 

Rev. L. J. Olson, for sixteen years 
field worker in the northern district of 
Wisconsin, has been called to the posi- 
tion of secretary and field worker of the 
Northern Bible Society with headquar- 
ters at Duluth. He has resigned with 
us and will soon begin his new work. 
He will be genuinely missed in our 
state councils. 

Rev. Andrew Martin, graduate of 
Northern Baptist Theological seminary, 
and Colgate university, has accepted a 
call to the West Allis church. This is 
a promising field and the forces of the 
Milwaukee district bespeak for our 
brother a profitable ministry there. 

At Fond du Lac church and pastor 
rejoice in the sixth anniversary of Dr. 
Robert Gordon’s call. On Thursday, 
Nov. 12, Dr. L. C. Barnes of Milwaukee, 
and Dr. A. LeGrand, state superintend- 
ent, were present at the celebration. 
Doctor Barnes spoke on the local rela- 
tions of church and pastor while Doctor 
LeGrand spoke of the outside relations. 
It was a truly great anniversary. Their 
many friends wish both church and pas- 
tor many happy returns of the day. 

At North Avenue church, Milwaukee, 
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fathers and sons vied together in one 
happy rollicking evening of fun and fel- 
lowship. Mr. E. J. Steinberg was toast- 
master and Doctor Gordon of Fond du 
Lac, the speaker. His subject was “Fun 
in a Family of Ten.” The speaker is 
qualified to speak on such a subject. 
Forty Baptist Preachers 

Every Sunday forty Baptist pulpits 
are filled in Wisconsin by pastors who 
are supported in part by the state con- 
vention. What would become of some 
of our small churches, stranded in re- 
mote communities as they are, were it 
not for the help of the convention, it 
would be hard to tell. Wisconsin has 
a considerable frontier yet. The cut-off 
forests have left the land to be reclaimed. 
Into many of these new communities 
settlers have moved in numbers. They 
have a hard struggle to get established. 
But their churches are growing. Last 
year the relative growth of the northern 
part of the state was greater than the 
older South part. 

A new parsonage, a new preacher and 
a new parish are to be found-at Mason. 
They have been a part of a circuit. Now, 
thanks to their growth in numbers and 
power, they have called Rev. Ole Holm- 
gren, built a new parsonage and creat- 
ed a new parish all to themselves. We 
congratulate our brother and his good 
wife. 

Appleton has George E. Merrill, archi- 
tect, working on plans for a new build- 
ing. This is a much needed equipment 
in this town where some of our Baptist 
young people attend a Methodist col- 
lege. 

Pastoral Changes and Exchanges 

Rev. A. T. Wallace of the First church, 
Duluth, has been called to the First 
church, Madison, and is on the field. 
He there succeeds Rev. Norman Hen- 
derson. The next preceding pastor was 
that other Wallace who endeared himself 
to Wisconsin, Rev. J. Sherman Wallace. 

Rev. Oscar Ekstrom of Falun goes 
to the Swedish Baptist church of Iron 
Mountain, Mich. 

Rev. A. L. Drake has completed an 
engagement in which he was with Pastor 
John Estes at Delavan. His help as a 
director of song was greatly appreciated. 
Pastor Estes is encouraged on the Dela- 
van field. 

Rey. C. Alexander Jones leaves the 
Ladysmith and Glenn Flora churches to 
become pastor at Wild Rose and Saxe- 
ville, Wis. This is one of our strong 
rural parishes. 

Rev. Arthur Woods of New Lisbon 
became pastor at Berlin, Wis. 

Milwaukee Ministers Meet 

At the last meeting of the Milwaukee 
Baptist ministers, Rev. O. R. Hauser 
described his experience leading to his 
conversion, emigration, call to the min- 
istry, and the present pastorate. No, it 
was not an ordination but an anni- 
versary which made Pastor Hauser in- 
trospective and retrospective. The for- 
mer First German Baptist church, now 
the Immanuel church, is this week cele- 
brating its seventieth anniversary. With 
a fine modern building they are just now 


freeing themselves from debt and at the 
same time undertaking a great piece 
ot kingdom strategy by which they come 
into possession of valuable real estate 
which is to form the basis for future 
kingdom building. Pastor Hauser is 
now dean of Milwaukee Baptist ministers 
in point of service. 

Dr, T.:S. Young ispent>a few days 
recently in and near Milwaukee, during 
which time he spoke to the Baptist pas- 
tors and met the religious education 
committee of the Milwaukee Council of 
Churches. He brought much needed 
help to the present stage of this impor- 
tant movement in this city. Pastor R. 
C. Speer of Tabernacle church is chair- 
man of that department of the Council 
of Churches. 


Iowa Letter 
By Jay A. LAPHAM 
After the Convention - 

The fine spirit of fellowship in the 
convention was an inspiration to the 
delegates. One feature of the program 
that added much to the interest was the 
large number that took part in the dis- 
cussions. Some bits from the men are 
of interest in the discussion of pastoral 
visiting. Alexander: “Our boys do not 
smoke cigarets and they beat other 
teams in ball games.” “The pastor must 
be interested in the community—but he 
must take time for communion with 
God.” “Too many preachers are simply 
good mixers; we ought to be good sep- 
araters too—separated to the gospel.” 
R. A. Smith: “With the pastor spiritual 
values must be supreme.” N. J. Nyman: 
“In the best pastor a happy medium is 
needed in visiting his people and in 
faithfulness to study.” E. E. Stauffer: 
“Tell them about Jesus.” Roton: “The 
personality of the pastor signifies very 


much in the pastor’s work of visiting in 
_ 


the homes.” Burroughs: ‘In our town 
a pastor lighted a cigaret and thus 
mingled with his men in having a good 
time, but he really lost in the com- 
munity in the respect that the pastor 
ought to have from the best people in 
town.” Robinson, as secretary of the 
commercial club in Rockwell City, found 
opportunity for. services by keeping in 
close touch with business men, but in no 
way did he compromise his position as 
a minister of Jesus Christ. Daughterty 
(a layman) thought that men liked the 
pastor who was easily at home with 
men. Earl: “Be a good mixer, but do 
not lose your. self in the mixture.” 
Mitchell: “In all the labor and influence 
the pastor should take his task seri- 
ously.” Bobbitt: “An active part with 
the movement in the town for a cele- 
bration led the pastor and others to get 
into a float and for two days to be ac- 


tive in the program—fine success in 
money and in the influence for the 
church.” Williamson: “The members 


of the Birst church, Waterloo, with the 
pastor take an active part in the local 
Y. M. C. A. and in other enterprises of 
worth in the town; but I find that I 
must guard my time jealously for the 
kingdom.” 
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The convention was marked by qj 
large number of pastors and other 
had a part in the program. W 
good leader to steer the discussio 
that no time may be wasted, 
hardly be overdone. 
counsellors there is wisdom.” 


It should be noted that while 
was earnest discussion over the 
of the committee on ordination, 
port was finally adopted heartily, 
tors and intelligent laymen are ¢ 
to think that there ought to be 
prayer and careful guidance in the 
ting apart of men to the gospel 
try. The experience of the last ¢h 
years does not indicate that men 4 
claimed they were called of c- 
preach, but who were unwilling to | 
pare as thoroughly as possible for 
great service have been the large J 
ing to the churches in the full lite T 
growth of a denomination that the 
might have been. The courses of stud 
now available through Des Moines © 
versity bring practical help to yo 
men and older men who give evid 
that they have been called of God 
preach the gospel but who are so § 
ated that they cannot well take a 
college course. ° 

Among the Churches | 

Pastor R. C. Fletcher and his peopl 
at Bedford took two weeks for a specia 
rally in getting the forces of the chur 
active after the summer vacation. 
do not mean that the church had b 
idle through the summer, but the g 
meetings helped to get up steam fo 
strong fall campaign. In all too mar 
churches not 50 per cent of the mem| 
bers are found in worship in the Lord’ 
house. Pastor Fletcher is out after 9| 
per cent and more.—Pastor E. M. Greg} 
son of Eldon and his people have 
joyed a good revival in which seyera 
were converted. He exchanges w 
Pastor E. E. Edwards, 
Kan.—Pastor Geo. 
Pella is leading in a church school th 
reaches eight grades, two at a ti 


ecla 


rinee schools in Pella for some tae 
years, is a member of the Bap 
church and in warm sympathy with thi 
church school. An interesting fact con 
nected with the school is that 50 pe. 
cent of those enrolled are not Baptist 


opportunity for service at Clinton. Th 
W. W. G. has just been reorganized) 
John Hall, an active business man W 
feels the call to tell the gospel sto 
goes out to the church at De Witt anc 
also gives time to Chancy chapel it 
Clinton. —Independence enjoyed a haj 
home coming in which the B 
church, Pastor W. H. Hoge at the 
had a fine part. The pastor meets 
large number of young people from wé 
to week. The B. Y. P. U. is eight 
strong, and rally day saw a large at 
tendance in all services.—A fire de 
stroyed the comfortable house of wor 
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at Jordan’s Grove near Cedar 
s recently. The new house of wor- 
vill have in the basement a town 
17x36x1l1 feet. In this rural! com- 
y such a room is greatly needed. 
r T. P. Potter has led this people 
x years, and the whole community 
jh him in the building enterprise. 
ioped that the new building will be 
for dedication in December.—At 
ington Pastor J. D. Kern reports 
wvements on the church edifice in 
of a new roof. Laymen in this 
h work heartily with the pastor.— 
r R. E. Williamson of Waterloo 
church reports an interesting and 
ssful every-member canvass for 
few year. The plan adopted set 
-a day in which the members were 
me with their offerings for local 
ses and for benevolences for the 
. Several weeks were given to in- 
ion and preparation for the day. 
stails of the expenses in supporting 
hurch life and in carrying on the 
work of the denomination at home 
broad were carefully canvassed in 
. that every member of the church 
he congregation might tinderstand. 
‘interest was. awakened and the 
ns were gratifying. Pastor R. B. 
Ison of Ames followed the same 
e with better results than the 
h had experienced before in its 
ry. At Ames a box was used for 
oledges, and the people marched 
d, led by the pastor and his family, 
‘ustees and the deacons all in order. 
exercises were impressive and edu- 
inal. The church house became the 
2house” referred to in Malachi. 

’m our Baptist headquarters in Des 
Me suggestive matter is going out 
é the churches. Dr. G. P. Mitchell 
king untiringly with his assistants 
‘cure Iowa’s share of free-will of- 
rs for the Lone Star fund as well 
‘secure the prompt payment, month 
ionth, of the money due for benev- 
es. If all of our Baptist folks 
ul learn the truth that it is far easier 
ly as you go in the Lord’s work; 
o take out the Lord’s tenth as soon 
iis received is right and best, what 
ed new day would come to all of 
rhurches and missionary enterprises. 


West China Letter 

| By Jor TAYLOR 

¢n. Liu Hsiang, the new tupan of 
eiuan, has completed an investiga- 
nof the financial condition of his 
nce. The results have been com- 
vated to the provisional chief exec- 
v (Dwan Ji Sui) and they are an 
inating commentary on the appal- 
fncubus which the province has to 
ulin supporting its military machine. 
n Liu says he estimates the revenue 
“echuan to be $29,000,000, and the 


= 


= 


$000,000. Seven millions of the ex- 


ws is for administrative purposes, 
> emainder, $27,000,000, or $2,000,000 
» of the total revenue, being the 
‘cnt necessary to maintain the mili- 
Yorces now battening on Szechuan.” 


riditure $34,000,000, leaving a deficit . 


The above quotation is from the North 
China Herald ‘of Sept. 26, 1925, It is 
crowded into a corner of the paper, but 
given a good bold headline. I am 
afraid that its significance may be lost 
on the average. reader of THE BAPTIST; 
yet it is just such facts as these that 
help one to realize into what a financial 
bog China has fallen. Just how much 
of these funds goes to public education 
in the province of Szechuan there is no 
means of telling. But even if the $2,000,- 
000 left over from the big slice that the 
militarists gobble up were all devoted to 
education in this province, it would not 
be enough to do what needs to be done 
in the way of providing school facilities 
for a population of 60,000,000. 

Where Reform is Needed 

The sooner the people of the West 
come to understand the dire need of 
this country for a reformation in the 
political and military affairs of the na- 
tion, the better able will they be to give 
such help as they are willing and able 
tomgiver wlivhas towbe Sard) that enotea 
little American money goes to waste in 
China every year because of unintelligent 
giving and unfaithful disbursing. No 
nation is more ready to respond to a 
cry of need from China than is America. 
She has poured out bountifully of her 
wealth to help China in time of flood, 
famine and drought. But where has all 
the money gone? To quote again: 

“During the famine of 1920-21, the 
American Red Cross Society spent al- 
most $1,000,000 in road construction in 
western and central Shansi. To see some 
of the roads then built in their present 
condition would not only arouse the in- 
dignation of the engineers engaged in 
the work, but also of the many good 
people in the United States who con- 
tributed the funds.” The writer goes on 
to say that sections of this road are now 
unusable even by jinrickshas and 
bicycles. 

Meantime, enormous fortunes are be- 
ing lodged in the banks in Shanghai and 
Tientsen, where they are safe, by mili- 
tary leaders and carpet-bag politicians. 
Here in Szechuan the taxes for 1928 
have already been collected by the mili- 
tary leaders. When one hears so much 
noise from _ half-baked agitators in 
Shanghai, Canton and other coast cities, 
he prays devoutly for some man of the 
people to rise up and give voice to the 
yearnings of these inarticulate millions 
of toilers in inland China for whose 
souls no man seems to care. 

We have gotten a little of the back- 
wash from the fracas of last May and 
June. Our registrar at the university 
has shown that more students needed 
to take supplementary examinations this 
fall than ever before since the univer- 
sity opened. They were preoccupied by 
the unrest prevailing all over China. 
But this seems to apply to the men stu- 
dents only. While they were spending 
their strength in shouting and marching 
hither and yon, their sisters, the women 
students, seem to have been working 
hard at their studies; for members of the 
womian’s college have taken the annual 


scholarships in the second and_ third 
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years of their course. There were only 
eight women students to choose from, 
while the numbers of men must have 
reached over a hundred. Yet the women 
won out. They seem to be old-fashioned 
in their view of things and really believe 
that the main purpose of a university is 
that of study; while the men (at least 
last spring) regard it as a place to rest 
and eat between campaigns of propagan- 
da. It is encouraging to know that one 
of the women students who have gained 
these scholarships is a member of one of 
our Baptist churches. indeed she is the 
only Baptist woman student in the uni- 
versity. She has a brother studying den- 
tistry and a cousin in the medical faculty. 
Her father is a leading business man in 
the Yachow district and has nearly 
twenty of his children and those of his 
brother in our schools. 

We have seen the reports of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in THE Baptist 
and regard it as one of the best in infor- 
mation and interpretation.. One cannot 
enjoy all the report, for it faithfully lets 
one know of the loss of time in the con- 
vention because of wrangling on the part 
of extremists. Is it not time that the 
Baptist denomination gave itself to other 
things than quibbling and quarrelling? 
Surely with the threatened retrenchment 
in our foreign mission work, it is little 
short of treason to Almighty God for 
people to use up the precious time of a 
great church over secondary matters that 
only they are concerned about. They can 
have hours for such discussions, while 
the foreign missionary, burdened and 
burning with his message to the home 
folks, is given eight or nine minutes. It 
is a travesty on our religion. The devil 
must rub his hands with unbounded de- 
light, while angels sit and weep. Come 
on up to the colors, brethren, and quit 
quarrelling in the valley. 

Chengtu, Oct. 22. 
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ordered this month, December. Write Du- 
fold-Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


Mr. Georce W. CARPENTER, was ordained 
a Christian minister at the First church, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
Nov. 10. He is a graduate of Rochester 
theological seminary. Participating min- 
isters were Henry Robbins, J. A. Wright, 
A. H. Boutwell and Eldon Andrews. 


THE FIRST MISSION DAY of the Eastern 
Baptist theological seminary was held 
on Friday, Nov. 6. The speaker was a 
member of the faculty, Dr. W. T. El- 
more, head of the school of missions in 


ILL. 


B. EF. TILLEY, TAYLORVILLE, 


the seminary. Doctor Elmore brought 
an address that stirred all hearts. He 
was formerly a missionary for fifteen 
years in India under the foreign mission 
board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. A large crowd filled the chapel to 
hear the speaker. 


Miss EpirH Norturup, White Cross di- 
rector for Central district, spent a re- 
cent Sunday at the First church of Elgin 
and saw the display of White Cross sup- 
plies which the women of that church 
are preparing for shipment. In the 
large primary room, tables were placed 
around the walls and ropes were hung 
through the middle, and all these held 
quantities of garments of every descrip- 
tion—women’s and girls’ dresses and 
coats for Aiken institute; tiny romper 
suits and dainty baby clothes for Dor- 
othy Dowell; warm bedding for Mather 
school and for Eva Fewel of Nevada; 
wash cloths, towels, aprons and bandages 
for China. The women of Central dis- 
trict have raised the funds to buy beds 
for the Kodiac orphanage, Alaska, re- 
placing those burned in the disastrous 
fire of last March, and the women of 
Illinois are sending Eva Fewel a fine new 
linoleum rug for her kitchen floor. 


AT THE MORNING SERVICE of the First 
church, Water St., Pittston, Pa., Nov. 22, 
the pastor, Rev. M. H. Jones was pleas- 
antly surprised and reminded by his con- 
gregation of the completion of his tenth 
anniversary, this being the longest con- 
tinuous pastorate, within the last ninety 
years in the history of this old historical 
church. The token of recognition was 
a large bouquet of chrysanthemums. 
Next year, this church will celebrate the 
150th year of its organization. 


On TUESDAY EVENING, Nov. 17, the First 
church, Akron, O., held its father and 
son banquet. Sixty-four fathers and 
sons sat down to a delicious dinner 
served by the young ladies of our B. Y. 
P. U. Toasts, songs and yells were a 
feature of the evening. Rev. R. C. Wal- 
lace (of the) local) ME churchecavena 
stirring address. 


EvanceList E. S. Srucker, of Ottawa, 
Kans., has spent the month of Novem- 
ber in Florida. He will be available for 
dates in the Northern Convention after 
the holidays. 


EvANGELIStT J. W. Hickerson and wife 
recently closed a series of meetings with 
Pastor C. C. Greenway at Farmington, 
Mo., with thirty-six additions. 


Av Lirerperry, ILi., Rev. J. B. McMinn 
assisting Pastor W. R. Johnson, held 
meetings resulting in forty additions to 
the church. 


A REVIVAL IN THE First CHURCH, Ander- 
son, Ind., closed Sunday evening, Nov. 
15. One night during the campaign 200 
Boy Scouts led by the scout band 
marched from the court house to the 
church. They were followed by as many 
men and women. Upon their arrival at 
the church they found the church already 


BAPTIST CHURCH AT TAYLORVILLE, ILL. 


came forward of whom 180 signed de 
sion cards indicating a new decision ¢ 
the Christian life. Rev. S. W. Powe 
pastor of the church, conducted the cai 
paign. Mr. Tudor Jones, regular 80: 
leader of the church, directed the mus, 
All expenses were paid out of the off 
ings and on the closing night a tha 
offering of $500 was laid on the plat 
This will be used for the building fu 
of the church. 


THe BAprist CHURCH of Taylaea| 
Ill., dedicated its beautiful new house | 
worship Novy. 15, with appropriate sei 
ices. Rev. George W. Caseammm 
Wichita, Kan., was with the church { 
the occasion. Less than two years a! 
the present pastor, Benjamin F, Till) 
came to this church on invitatio 
stated supply, and after a few weeks 
services with the church things be 
to be arranged for an aggressive cal 
paign for a new house of worship. 0y| 
eighteen months have been devoted 
the building. The house is of stor, 
brick and steel and modern in every 
It is built for departmental work in 
Sunday school with three floors. ~ 
ground floor has every modern conve 
ence with the addition of a stage for | 
entertainments and missionary wo 
The second floor is the main auditoriu 
seating 850 with primary rooms, robi! 
rooms, choir room, pastor’s office, a) 
women’s parlor. The third floor is |) 
the junior department and _ balconi| 
The beautiful pipe organ was a gift | 
the church early in the campaign for t 
building, and was installed in time j| 
the dedication. The entire church pri 
erty is now worth $90,000 and is a pr} 
of the city and a credit to the denot 
nation. 


GENERAL BAPTISTS ate carrying on a 
bate in their denominational paper abi 
the ordination of women. 


Futton HEIGHTs community church | 
Medford, Mass., has a Y. Plasma 


AE 
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t which to do a little boasting. Its 
’r program provides for raising 
sy for a building fund, dramatics, 
nival, banquets and other go-getting 
aires. 


®st cuurcu, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., had 
ae day Dec. 6, with a full day’s pro- 
, including a sermon by Dr. Robert 
farrier, a former pastor. 


Pstor M. Forest AsHBrook of Adrian, 
, discusses in his pulpit some old 
jiual principles of the Baptist move- 
@ from a modern point of view. 


swn’s Fatts, N. Y., dedicated its new 
ational building Nov. 29-Dec. 6. 
Gibuilding is modern and cost $20,000. 


3T0R WALTER S. RypER of Temple 
meh, Oshkosh, Wis., printed in his 
tin selected menus for Golden Rule 
inay, for instance, one of four op- 
scalloped macaroni made with 
orated milk, stewed prunes, cocoa. 
'ANK OFFERINGS are being made by 
=» people who have been benefitted 
he fifty years of missionary service 
‘ed forward by the Woman’s Home 
jiion society. Hannah Wiggman at 
= among the Crow Indians of Mon- 

held a meeting recently where the 
Pinting of the Tree” was given. Im- 
reed and inspired by this representa- 
0, the group pledged and gave $40 
sche Golden anniversary fund. 


Ms. F. A. Puiturrs of Rochester, N. Y. 
afound a novel use for her little yel- 
Oy book of Golden Projects. Taking 
: ‘ece of cardboard she drew at the 
opin large figures $500,000. Beneath 
hishe placed the seal and then a map 
florth America marked with red stars 
the places where some of the fund 
"i go to bring the work to an efficient 
evl. Radiating from the red stars are 
ick crayon lines at whose termini are 
hictures with their heading and titles 
lived from the book of Golden Pro- 
eg. Along the lower edge, Mrs. 
hips has clippings from Facts giving 
hi financial scheme and the Golden 
\tiversary dates 1877-1927. 


4 WHISKEY VAT IN one of the abandoned 
iglleries in Robertson county, Ten- 
ieee, was converted into a baptistry 
oithe immersion of the converts who 
ined with the Bethel Baptist church 
S$ result of a recent revival held there 
yDr. C. M. Crosswy of Senatobia, 
ls, The pastor of the church is Rev. 
iL. Bates. 
\stoR Lronarp E. BroucH gave the 
iad of fellowship to twenty-four mem- 
€; at Anoka, Minn., Nov. 22. 
SNDAY-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE at Central 
‘hireh, Springfield, Ill., is 35 per cent 
liner Stari at the same pperiod last year. 
=v. PABLO J. VILLANUEVA, who is 
W(king in connection with our auto 
GREAT REVIVAL has closed at Phoenix, 
\z., First church. Before its close 
tor R. E. Day was expecting not 
& than 100 additions. Final report is 
1c at hand. 


a£ First cnurcu, Oakland, Calif., has 
‘unday school enrolment of 902, with 
M'-seven officers and teachers. 


chapel-car in California, has reported 
over 300 professed conversions among 
the Mexican people of this state during 
the past year. He is now at Banning 
where a Mexican church has been or- 
ganized. A building is being erected 
with the assistance of the Southern 
California Convention. 


Marcy AVENUE CHURCH, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., staged a moving picture enter- 


tainment, “The World behind Your 
Telephone,” provided by the telephone 
company. The women also served a 


Thanksgiving turkey dinner at $1.25 a plate. 


THE SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY of College 
Baptist church, Hillsdale, Mich., was 
celebrated on Nov. 19-21, with a birthday 
party, dinner in the upper vestry of the 
church, orchestra, group singing led by 
Pastor Earl F. Adams, the annual roll 
call of members, and a series of other 
happy events. Four college presidents 
were preachers in the church, and the 
church which now throws open its audi- 
torium for the daily college chapel serv- 
ices has at two or more periods con- 
ducted its Sunday services in college 
assembly halls. The first pastor, Henry 


E. Whipple, grandfather and _ great 
grandfather of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Whipple and Marion Whipple Ester- 


line, members of the church today and 
dwelling in the old homestead, received 
a salary of $200 and an additional sum 
of $150 for an assistant. Professor Mel- 
ville W. Chase has been church organ- 
ist for over half a century. 


Pastor Epw. H. Koster of Osage, Iowa, 
joins the list of pastors who put out 
beautiful rotospeed bulletins, and puts THE 
Baptist on his mailing list. 


Dr. Joun T. CHRISTIAN, member of the 
faculty of the Baptist Bible institute of 
New Orleans, broken down with over- 
work, is unable to carry on his classes, 
but is improving. 

Dr. J. J. Ross of Vancouver, B. C., re- 
cently gave his people a lecture on the 
land where tHe Druses are in revolt. 


A RECEPTION was held Nov. 3 for Rev. 


F, P. Braman, new pastor of Black River 
church, N. Y. 


Men’s class of First church, Water- 
town, N. Y., held a rally and banquet 
Nov, 17. 

CAPTAIN FRANK M. WELLS, the “soldier 
evangelist,” of Leavenworth, Kan., and 
Mr. E. F. Miller, singer of Chicago, will 
work together after January 1, and are 
prepared to make dates for evangelistic 
campaigns. 

IMMANUEL CHURCH, Scranton, Pa., is en- 
gaged in its every-member canvass, and 
has secured nearly $20,000. 

A PANCAKE SUPPER was served ‘by the 


Pillsbury company, Dec. 9, at the First 
church, Joliet, Ill. 
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THE MEN’s CLASS of First church, Pat- 
erson, N. J., gave a variety social Nov. 
12, which pleased the people so highly 
that they requested a return engage- 
ment for Dec. 10. 


First CHurcH, Akran, O., has secured 
the services of Miss Minnie M. Byrne 
of Parkersburg, W. Va., as pastor’s as- 
sistant. 


Pastor Rosert A, ASHWoRTH, of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Yonkers, N. Y., 
welcomed eight members Noy. 22. 


Dr. JAMEs WHITCOMB BROUGHER is busy 
as a whole hive of bees in the eastern 
part of the field of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention and producing the honey 
of fraternity wherever he goes. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS., reports a_ grati- 
fying increase in attendance at all serv- 
ices. 


Rey. E. R. Raycrorr of Neponset, IIL, 
has resigned the pastorate of Osceola 
church. and_ will take up evangelistic 
work. His church lets him go with re- 
gret and warm resolutions. 


Mr. J. R. MERRYMAN, a retired army 
officer, was recently baptized at Pied- 
mont, Mo., by Evangelist J. N. Edmond- 
son, and has since been ordained to the 
ministry. Mr. Edmondson recommends 
him as having exceptional qualifications. 


Dr. Jounston Myers of Immanuel 
church, Chicago, and other friends of 
the church are much ‘interested in 
placing the church in a position to ren- 
der a large and peculiar service to the 
denomination in the long future. 

JEFFERSON AVENUE CHURCH, Detroit, 
raised $3,000 for missions in the first 
half of the current year. 


First CHURCH, Delavan, Wis., with Rev. 
A, L. Drake of Waukesha assisting Pas- 
tor J. R. Estes, has closed an evangelistic 
mission with fifteen additions. 


Rey. HARLE D. Sims of Chicago has 
made such effective use of his tongue, 
a saw and hammer, for the church at 
Minnedoka, Idaho, that presently the 
first church building in the town will be 
dedicated for the Baptists. 


A FLETCHERIZED LUNCHEON was the nov- 
elty offered by the ladies of the First 
church, Santa Ana, Calif, Dec. 2. 


FOWLER CHURCH, Calif., held a home- 
coming Noy. 22, with a Chinese mission- 
ary as chief speaker. Pastor J. B. Speed 
has just closed a successful revival. 


Pastor GEORGE B. WILBUR of Coles, IIL, 
speaks in high praise of Evangelist R. 
S. Kirkland, who has closed a revival 
at that place with the result that the 
membership of the church is doubled. 

Here comes Pastor Z. C. O’Farrell of 
Butte, Mont., shouting in his church 
paper for fifty new subscribers for THE 
BAPTIST. 


a A ED TE RT I IE ELIE TIE TS POLIS NET TET OE TE LE PEED LE EAE TEES» 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1812-1814 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuition and room rent free. Write Harry Watson Barras, D.D., if financial aid is 


needed. High Educational ‘standards. 
Four Schools: 


Strong and scholarly faculty. 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY; SCHOOL OF MISSIONS; SCHOOL 


OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SCHOOL OF GOSPEL MUSIC. 
For new bulletin write, Charles T. Ball, President. 
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The 
Great 
Physician’s 


Work 


During this month of December the thinking of 
all Christian nations turns toward Him, Who was 
called “the Great Physician.” 


It is significant that the modern hospital has had 
its tremendous development in all lands, only under 
the auspices of His churches and they now carry on 
that important phase of service. 


————. The ———_____~ 
NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


MOUNDS PARK SANITARIUM MERRIAM PARK HOSPJTAI 
THE MIDWAY HOSPITAL 


THE IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


For People of Refinement and Discrimina- 
tion no more Acceptable Gift can be sent 
than a year’s subscription for 


THE BAPTIST 


Spread the Christmas spirit over the entire 
year by a Gift that will please. 


Make Every Week a “Merry Christmas” 
Send your friend’s name and address. 


TODAY 
The Annual Subscription Price is $2.50 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Miss Fanny M. Brant, who has 
the efficient secretary and pastor's 
sistant of the First church, St, Pi 
Minn., for more than a dogam yer 
has ferently resigned. The he: 
strain due to her mother’s last illn, 
and death made it imperative for | 
to take a rest. After a brief period | 
relaxation Miss Brant will be ready, 
take up with some other church | 
work for which she is so well fitted | 

SINCE THE BEGINNING of the pastorate | 
Rev. J. H. Cozad at Champaign, || 
a year ago there has been remarka} 
growth. Audiences have crowded } 
house. There have been 100 additia 


the church. Improvements costing ne. 
ly $20,000 are in progress, and a n) 
pipe organ will be installed by C 

Lloyd and family. 


First cHurcH, Eugene, Ore., had 18 
Sunday school Nov. 15. 


Pastor A. D. SMALLEY of Blair, N. 
makes free use of the local papers | 
publicity and seems to be “good cor! 
One of his recent sermons deals y} 
the question: “Are the young pect 
going to hell?” | 

First cHurcH, Portland, Me., put on | 
Sunday, Nov. 22, a pageant, “The | 
grims’ Thanksgiving,” with more tf 
1,000 people present and offerings | 
the poor amounting to $604. — 

First CHURCH, Coraopolis, Pa., hel: 
brotherhood banquet Dec. 4, with F 
Charles W. Gilkey as spealeee 

Tuat Rey. C. W. GAWTHROP is now } 
trict superintendent for the Anti-sal 


‘League in California, as stated in ‘i 


Baptist of Nov. 21, is only a fractior} 
the truth. He has served in that p 
tion for six years. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR spam 
Hillsdale college spoke Nov. 22 ini 
First church at Cleveland. Thence 
went to Bay City to join in dedica 
exercises. On Wednesday, he preac 
at the union Thanksgiving service 
Jackson; on Thursday at a similar s} 
ice in Kalamazoo. He spoke twice 
Friday in Lansing addressing the Ro 
club and an older boys’ conferenct | 
gathering of 2000 boys. 

IMMANUEL CHURCH, Omaha, Neb., | 
its annual father and son banquet! 
the community with the largest atti! 
ance ever. Seven came to the mid-v? 
service recently seeking admission 
the church. J. W. Esveld is pastor. | 


On Novemser 19, 1925, Mrs. Edith G 
Craig was ordained at Hoosick, N.! 
by the Hudson River Baptist assy 
tion north. 


REPORT FROM CERTAIN Baptist mission 
in the Shanghai area says, Aug. 18, °) 
dare not go out at night. We are 
quently pelted with stones, gravel, 
ten vegetables when we go out. 
absolute silence of England since . 
30 without a word of regret has 
creased the anti-foreign feeling. 
Chinese are more determined every ! 
now to rid the country of foreigi 

. It does seem now that | 
Chinese Christians must evangelize 
country.” 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons Suggest for Christmas 


New Religious Books 


Modern Religious Verse and Prose: An Anthology 
By Fred Merrifield, D.D. 


Selections chosen from the best modern poets, essayists, novelists and drama- 
tists. $3.50 


The Inescapable Christ 
By Walter Russell Bowie, Rector of Grace Church, New York 


A clear-sighted view of Christ’s place in the lives of men and women of aoe 
1.50 


The Reasonableness of Christianity 
By Douglas Clyde Mackintosh 


This most enlightening book was awarded the $6000 Bross Prize for 1925. $1.50 


The Religion of Undergraduates By Cyril Harris 


A challenging book, by the sometime University Pastor for the Episcopal 
Church, Cornell University. $1.25 


The Wooing of Rebecca and Other Bible Plays 


By Rosamond Kimball 


Plays suitable for special church festivals, also effective for out-of-doors. $2.75 


New Popular Edition 


New General Books 


The Confessions of a Reformer 
By Frederic C. Howe 


Something unique in the way of ‘“‘confessions’’—and one of the most honest, as 
well as the most interesting, of American autobiographies. $3.00 


Caravan By John Galsworthy 


A notable gift volume of 760 pages, containing all of Mr. Galsworthy’s shorter 
tales—uniform with “‘The Forsyte Saga’’. $2.50; leather, thin paper $4.00 


Half-Told Tales By Henry Van Dyke 


Dr. Van Dyke’s first book of fiction in five years. He calls these stories “mar- 
ginal notes on the pages of life’. $1.50 


Drums By James Boyd 


Universally called the finest novel ever written on the American Revolution— 
the ideal gift this rsoth anniversary year of our birth. $2.50 


The Flying Carpet Edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith 


J. M. Barrie, Thomas Hardy, A. A. Milne, Walter De La Mare and a most dis- 
tinguished group of contributors and artists, in a unique children’s book. $2.50 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


i 


| 
Jenison University 


or Men and Women 


te a century ago far-sighted men of 
ii laid the foundations of Denison. The 
utanding purpose then was to furnish a 
hiough college course under distinctively 
Jhstian auspices. That purpose marks the 
duacter of this Christian college today. 


Leaders for Tomorrow 


2, all the advantages of preparatory work 
vin Academy, complete musical train- 


asin the conservatory and a comprehen- 
iv college curriculum. Well regulated 
tuent activities. Moderate expenses, 


Vilesome campus life. 
For information Pdvenn 


3 "Secretary Clarence M. Eddy 
q Granville, Ohio, 


(arleton College 
hemald John Cowling, D.D., President 


"FERS exceptional training in music, 

the sciences, forensics, pedgogics, physi- 
It education, and art, 
f 


| faculty carries on the noble traditions 
'S founders. 


I student body lives the democracy of 
heiddle West. 


I alumni excel in the professions and in 
ap 3 service. 


dies: Willard W. Bartlett, Assistant to 
| the President, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota 


The Children’s Bible 


A Translation in Simple English of Selec- 

tions from the Old and New Testament. 

Arranged by Henry A. Sherman 
and Charles Foster Kent 


Here isthe long-awaited, popular, low- 
priced edition of this superb book for 
children—with full-color wrap and fron- 
tispiece and eight of the original duotone 
illustrations. 


The regular $3.50 edition, with 30 full- 
page illustrations in full color and duo- 
tone, is continued unchanged. 


Classic’, 
$1.75 


The Deerslayer 


These books are at all bookstores 


Denison university glee club gave a 
concert at the Baptist Temple, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Nov. 28. 


Bucknell university published a beau- 
tiful memorial issue of the Alumni 
Monthly in honor of Christopher Mathew- 
son, the famous baseball star, who was 
an alumnus of the university. He could 
not have received higher honor had he 
been one of the world’s great liberators 
or philanthropists, nor so far as sheer 
manhood goes, would he have deserved 
it. From any point of view he was a 
good man to look at. 


The school committee of the Hun- 
garian Baptist Union of America, hav- 
ing considered the changes in the Hun- 
garian department of the International 
Baptist seminary, particularly the retire- 
ment of Stephen Grosz from the faculty 
and the installation of E. L. Kautz as 
his successor, passed resolutions of con- 
fidence and love towards both, ex- 
pressed gratitude for what the American 
Baptists have done in the interest of 
the Hungarian immigrants, and favor a 
more intimate relationship between the 
seminary and the union. 


This advertisement is worth 40c 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in with 
@ new subscription with check for $2.50 to 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 8. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il.° 
We will advance the subscription 14 months 
instead of 12 months. 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 


By Jules Verne 


Verne’s great child classic with illustrations in full color by W. J. Aylward, 
internationally known for his marine pictures. $2.00 


The Children of Dickens 


By Samuel McChord Crothers 


All the beloved Dickens children come charmingly to life in this “Scribner 
with color illustrations by Jessie Willcox Smith. $2.50 


By James Fenimore Cooper 


Some of the finest full-page color pictures of N. C. Wyeth’s career illustrate this 
thrilling story, a new “Scribner Classic’’. $2.50 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Ottawa University 


(Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansas 
Member of Association of American 
Colleges. Member of North 
Central Association. 


Colleges 


Degrees 
Arts A.B. 


Assets over $1,000,000.00. 
Campaign now on for $800,000.00 


Second Semester opens January 22, 1926. 


For catalogue, photo bulletin, and other 
information write 


President Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D., 
Box BB, Ottawa, Kansas 


Sioux Falls College 


With a widely extended territory 
and a sparse Baptist constituency 


ASKS FOR ENDOWMENT FUNDS FROM 
FRIENDS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
who believe in this kind of missionary effort 


PRESIDENT FRED G. BOUGHTON, D. D., 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


BETHEL/INSTITUTE 
Courses: Academic, College and Seminary Pre- 
paratory, Commercial, Music, Public Speaking, 
Bible and Missionary Training, Theological. 
Strong missionary spirit. Safe environment. 
Well equipped Christian faculty. Fall term 
begins in Academy, September 16; in Seminary, 
September 23. For catalog write 

G. ARVID HAGSTROM, President, 

Bethel Institute, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Station WCOY 


4 PERS is Station WCOY (We Count On You) broad- 
casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, third floor 
of the Immanuel Bldg., 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“Good evening, friends. Our offering tonight will be 
in the nature of a quiet talk about an opportunity to do 
a good turn for a group of our brothers and sisters who 
will not be home for Christmas this year. They are the 
prisoners in penal institutions. Like the poor, the prisoner 
group are always with us, and whenever we will we may 
do them good. 


“In the state where you live there are one or more 
prisons where those convicted of crimes are being dis- 
ciplined. The number runs from a few hundred to several 
thousand in each penitentiary. The chaplain of one writes 
to us this month as follows: ‘We have 2927 inmates today. 
Four months ago we had only 2600. We will pass the 
3000 mark before New Year’s day. Fifty-seven of these 
are women. By far the vast majority of those being 
committed are young men under thirty years of age.’ 


“Among the thousands being sent to prison every 
year there are a certain number of men and women who 
have been connected with our Baptist churches. Every 
denomination has its quota. One chaplain writes us that 
he has eighty-eight Baptist young men and boys in his 
institution. Not one of them is thirty years of age. They 
are locked in their cells every afternoon at 4:30 o’clock 
and not released until eight o’clock the next morning. 
He earnestly requests us to help him get a roll of THE 
BAPTIST to distribute weekly among these young men. 


“Another chaplain writes that his prison is so crowded 
that the authorities are now using the schoolrooms and 
reading room for dormitories. He urges us to help him 
get good reading into the penitentiary. Last week through 
the gifts of friends we were able to send THE BAPTIST 
to a list of prisoners he furnished. Two on this list were 


convicted negro Baptist ministers. 
of the chaplain these negro men are allowed to conduct 
regular services for their people in that prison. THE 
BAPTIST will help them in their work. 


“Another chaplain writes us from one of the largest 
prisons in America as follows: ‘Not a single copy of any 
Protestant paper that I know of comes to this penitentiary, 
I most heartily welcome your suggestion to send THE 
BAPTIST to prisoners here who give their preference 
for your faith. Tell me how many subscriptions you can 
send. I will very carefully select the list to receive them, 


“Another chaplain writes that he has selected twenty- 


seven men who are Baptists and who would greatly appre- | 


ciate the denominational paper. 

“We are coming now to the Christmas season. Every 
one will be giving and receiving gifts. Why not remember 
the unfortunate ones who sit within prison cells? Many 
of them would read THE BAPTIST if it were sent them, 
Would this not be a very real way to carry out the thought 
of Jesus expressed in the judgment scene where he says, 
‘Sick and in prison and ye ministered unto me?’ And 
remember too that he said, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these least, ye did it unto me.’ 


“We have the lists and can get others. Will you 
match their need with your prayers and gifts? Send us 


your checks today in any amount marked ‘For Prison © 


Work.” We will send THE BAPTIST through indi- 
vidual subscriptions direct to men and women and boys 


who may be helped back to God and honorable living . 


through your care. 

‘The office boy suggests that a suitable hymn to sing 
at this time would be, ‘Brighten the corner where you are 
NOT.’ Let us sing it heartily. 

“WCOY now signs off. Make out your check tonight. 
Good-night.” 


Through the efforil 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 


Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
elety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication S0- 
clety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sien Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIENS and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


ERT PS ELLIE SENSEI BF ELT RTE. TBO LIE ERO PREP LS PLEO 


Our Bookshelf 


The Door That Has No Key, by Bernard C. 
Clausen. Philadelphia: Judson Press. 
$1.25 net. 

This volume presents a series (thir- 
teen) of sermon-lectures no doubt de- 
livered in his own pulpit by this popular 
preacher. One is on the “Great Ameri- 
can Catholic” (Cardinal Gibbons), an- 
other, the “Great American Jew” (Nathan 
Strauss), the “Great American Negro” 
(Booker Washington). The last one in 
the volume discusses the controversy be- 
tween fundamentalists and modernists in 
which the controversialists receive a 
lashing that is well-deserved and would 
be a most profitable reading for both 
parties. The lectures are not of the 
flamboyant type such as are often vocif- 
erated to draw a Sunday evening crowd 
by a barn-storming pulpiteer. When de- 
livered by the inflammable preacher we 
readily conceive the thrills they kindled. 
But in cold print also they make an in- 
teresting reading. They are clothed in 
choice, crisp rhetoric, abounding in 
striking illustrations, practical lessons 
and inspiring suggestions. 

—H. O. Row.anps. 


Service Hymnal, by Samuel W. Beazley and 

Son, Chicago. 

A hymn book of 672 pages containing 
745 hymns with suitable responsive read- 
ings. Every hymn is well chosen and 
the book is not cluttered with numerous 
hymns far beyond the singing ability of 
the average congregation. The great 
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This 120-page illu: | 
trated catalog cot 
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You can do all of your Christmas shopping 
through the pages of this Catalog. Send forit. | 
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is of the church are wisely com- 
with the best of gospel songs, and 
1e aid of a classified index one is 
‘o find with ease hymns suitable for 
seasions. The book ought to have 
‘e sale. —jJ. A. E. 

bet’s Bible Dictionary, by F. N. 
yubet and Alice D. Adams. Philadel- 
t: John F. Winston Co. 


ether, $5. 
single volume Bible dictionary that 


prove of inestimable value to all 
es of the Bible. In simple lan- 
b it gives a full exposition of every 
nation, tribe, person and historical 
61; every custom and rite; every in- 
‘nent and implement; every animal, 
«x flower, mineral, metal, mentioned 
e Bible. It has no room for de- 
4< speculations and debatable theo- 
sbut devotes itself to the facts of 
sible itself, illuminated from every 
Sole source that can aid the ordinary 
icr to know and love and understand 
*Nord of God for his knowledge, 
ation and daily life. 
i 


| The Saving Sense 


oS 


{.M. Rowland, editor of the Rich- 
ni Christian Advocate, says: “The 
xu day I made my best plea for the 
vate in the homes of the folks. I 
1 good congregation. When the cards 
min, there was only one with any- 
im written on it, and it was ‘Please 
ymy paper.’ I made a plea in an- 
a¢ church; and at the close a man 
lwed me, laughing and repeating, 
h’s a good little paper you fellers 
tut at Richmond.’ A steward whis- 

, Don’t notice him; he’s nutty.’” 


Yung Mother (proudly): “See! Baby 
lirning to walk!” Friend: “Oh, do 
whink it really worth while to teach 


m Practically nobody walks now- 
ay’ —Life, 


inr caught by the editor of The Neigh- 
*:“Men’s Botherhood.” 

i 
De Massenet was compelled to listen 
iyouthful prodigy, and to give his 
iron. 

yu have talent,” he said to the lit- 
-ianist, “and with proper diligence 
doerseverance you ought to be able 
“th, I would love to compose, too,” 
teupted the prodigy; “how shall I 
t bout it?” 

“ou will have to learn a great deal 
o1 and become older.” 

“it you composed when you were 
inen.” 
“es,” acknowledged Massenet, “but 
is ask any one how to do it.”— 
wsal Courier. 


"ie touch of Christmas is becoming 
tiable everywhere, isn’t it?” gushed 
> ery new little wife. 

‘] is—noticeably so,’ said the very 
wiusband dismally, patting a flat wal- 


a 
i 
| 


Cloth, $2.50. ~ 


A new hat may work charming won- 
ders with a wife’s face, but it usually 
gives husband a long face. 


Here is a new one on optimism from 
Lloyd George: “Although I am in favor 
of talking optimism when it achieves the 
necessary results, there is danger in 
these psychological cocktails.” 


In this day of multitudinous laws 
the Standard of Milan, Mo., rises to ad- 
vise: “Don’t put off until tomorrow what 
can be done today. Tomorrow it may 
be against the law.” 


Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Northern 


Baptist Convention 

The executive committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention met in 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 17. There was a good 
attendance of members. The resigna- 
tions of Mrs. C. E. Johnston of Minne- 
apolis, and Mr. Arthur G. Crane of Ver- 
mont, were accepted, and in their places 
were elected Mrs. Henry Lindsay of 
Milwaukee, and Mr. W. W. Stickney of 
Ludlow, Vt. 

The law and finance committees of the 
convention reported upon the trust funds 


PAUL OF TARSUS 


T. R. GLOVER, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 


The one book on Paul you must have. A 
great interpretation of the great Apostle. 
Net, $2.00 


TO CHRIST THROUGH 
EVOLUTION 


LOUIS MATTHEWS SWEET, S.T.D.,Ph.D. 


An outstanding book combining wide 
scientific knowledge and thorough theo- 
logical training. Net, $2.50 


FINDING GOD IN BOOKS 


Rev. WILLIAM L. STIDGER, D.D. 


The greatest search in the world is the 
search for God. This volume shows how 
He may be found in great books.Net, $1.75 


_ ALEXANDER WHYTE 


G. A. F. BARBOUR, Ph.D. 


The remarkable life story of the author of 
“Lord, Teach Us to Pray.’”’ New edition. 
Illustrated. Net, $3.00 


IN QUEST OF REALITY 


The Warrack Lectures on Preach- 
ing, 1924 
Rev. JAMES REID, M.A. 


Tells preachers how to satisfy the demand 
for a religion of reality. Net, $1.50 


DORAN’S MINISTERS 
MANUAL 


Rev. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D.D. 


Sermons, illlustrative material, Sunday 
school notes, for every Sunday of the year. 
Interleaved blank pages for the preacher’s 
use. Net, $2.00 


DORAN BOOKS 
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now held by the convention. It was 
voted that the treasurer be instructed 
to invest the principal sums received by 
bequest, unless otherwise stipulated, and 
that an investment committee be ap- 
pointed, and that the accrued interest 
and the interest hereafter be paid to such 
organizations and with such directions 
or recommendations as may hereafter be 
determined by the committee. It was 
decided that the interest on the Martha 
J. Braman fund be divided equally be- 
tween home and foreign missions in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the will, 
and that the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission society and the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission society and the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission society and the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission society 
should share upon the same percentaze 
basis as in the distribution of donation 
funds. It was decided that the interest 
on the Ellen E. McKean fund be paid 
to the ministers and missionaries benefit 
board, and also that the interest on the 
Albert P. Griffith fund be paid to the 
ministers and missionaries benefit board 
without any conditions. 


Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, New York 
City; Hon. Grant M. Hudson, Washing- 


THE FAITH OF A 
WORKER 


Principal L. P. JACKS, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D. 


Author of ‘‘The Challenge of Life.’ ‘Religious 
Perplexities,’’ etc. 


The revelation of a faith big enough to serve 
in the complexities of modern civilization. 


Net, $1.25 
ADVENT AND 
CHRISTMAS SERMONS 


Edited by FREDERICK J. NORTH 


Sermons on the Incarnation by illustrious 
preachers. Net, $1.56 


THE MOTHER OF JESUS 


Her Problems and Her Glory 
Rev. Prof. A. T. ROBERTSON, D.D., LL.D. 


This human interest study of Mary is a 
rare picture of faith and fear, eee and 
pain. Net, $1.00 


MOTHERS & DAUGHTERS 


JESSICA COSGRAVE 


Mrs. Cosgrave’s experience as a mother 

and head of Finch school, make this a 

peculiarly valuable book on girl training. 
Net, $1.50 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN 


ARTHUR W. SPALDING 


A straightforward appeal for manliness in 
terms youth understands. A boon to 
parents of boys. Net, $1.50 


OUR CHILDREN 


CATHERINE BOOTH-CLIBBORN 
A distinctive volume on child culture by 
the daughter of the late General Booth. 
Net, $1.00 


At Your Religious Book Store 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
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ton, D. C.; Rev. W. Harry Freda, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Rev. F. W. Padelford, New- 
ton Center, Mass.; Rev. J. M. Moore, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. A. R. Petty, New 
York City; Rev. C. W. Petty, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Rev. A. W. Anthony, New York 
City; Rev. and Mrs. W. S. Abernethy, 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. J. H. Franklin, 
New York City; Rev. U. M. McGuire, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. John W. Elliott, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. H. E. Goodman, 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Mabelle R. McVeigh, 
New York City; Dr. and Mrs. Orlo J. 
Price, Rochester, N. Y., were appointed 
delegates to the Church Study Confer- 
ence on World Peace to be held in 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 1-3, 1925, with- 
out any power to bind the convention 
upon any matter. 

The financing of the work of several 
committees was presented. The conven- 
tion has been voting to appoint com- 
mittees to do work, without any provi- 
sion for financing the work of these 
committees. Hereafter, under the by- 


Select Notes 


By AMOS R.WELLS, Litt.D.,LL.D. 


The World’s Greatest Sunday- 
School Commentary for 1926 


It Contains The greatest pos- 
sible wealth of practical help ~ all 
presented ineasily workable man- 
nerand suggestive of best method 
of treatment. Maps, charts, illus- 
trations all of the best. 


It Furnishes The foundation 
of knowledge of the spiritual 
teachings and the inspiration 
which teachers of all: grades re- 
quire. This is the fifty-second 
annual volume--a publishing 
record unequaled except by the 
Bible itself. 


Price $1.90 net $2.00 delivered 
At all booksellers 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CARRY IT ALWAYS WITH YOU 
DR. R. A. TORREY'S | 


Gist of the Lesson 


ORIGINAL “GIST” FEATURES _ __ 

@[ international S. S. Lesson Text in Full; Full Ex. 
“position; Important Words and Phrases Empha-! 
sized ; Condensation of Thought ; Changes in Revised | 
Version Noted ; Accepted Dates and Places; Prayer. 
Meeting Topics,etc. Flexible Binding, 35c postpaid 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave.. N. Y.; 17N. Wabash Ave., Chicago! 


laws as amended at Seattle, Article IV, 
Section 1 (e) “A resolution offered upon 
the floor of the convention making an 
appropriation of funds shall be referred, 
without debate, to the executive com- 
mittee for consideration.” This action 
was made necessary by the frequent ac- 
tion of the convention in appropriating 
money or appointing committees involv- 
ing the expenditure of money, without 
consideration of the way of financing 
the purposes stated in the motions. The 
convention has absolutely no income ex- 
cept its pro rata share of the distribu- 
table receipts by the Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation. The budget of the 
convention is adopted annually after it 
has been approved by the finance com- 
mittee. There is little or no room for 
any extra expenditures after certain 
amounts have been appropriated by the 
adoption of the budget. The convention 
has in no year received into its treasury 
the total amount appropriated in the 
budget. 

The law committee was requested to 
consider and report upon the following 
matters: (1) Whether the amendment 
to the Convention By-Laws, Article I, 
Section 2, (Annual 1925, page 244) as 
proposed is so in conflict with either 
the Convention “Declaration” or “Act of 
Incorporation” as to render it inoper- 
ative; (2) Whether the notice is still in 
the hands of the proponents and whether 
the signers can withdraw signatures; (3) 
To what extent, if any, the proposed 
amendment can be amended from the 


‘ floor of the convention; (4) The effect 


of the adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment upon merger contracts and agree- 
ments with Free Baptists. 

The financial plan adopted by the con- 
vention in 1916 at the Minneapolis meet- 
ting, and recorded in the Annual for that 
year was referred to the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation. 

The matter of annuity gifts, reserve 
income gifts and legacies was referred to 
a special committee to report at the next 
meeting of the executive committee. 

The Rev. W. H. Geistweit, D.D., pas- 
tor of the First Baptist church of Day- 
ton, Ohio, was chosen preacher of the 
Convention Sermon, with the Rev. C. O. 
Johnson, D.D., pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Tacoma, Wash., as alternate. 

The committee adjourned after fixing 
the date of its next meeting for Tues- 
day, Mar: 2, 1926, in Chicago.—W. C. 
Bitting, Corresponding Secretary. 
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BIBLE DICTIONARY 


By REV. F. N. PELOUBET 
Founder ‘‘Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons” 


a” LATEST and MOST UP-TO-DATE BIBLE DICTIONARY Published 
hee Dictionary is the latest and best single volume Bible Dictionary published. 
4 Ad Tings to the great body of teachers and intelligent Christian households, a work 
‘ v y abreast of the latest modern scholarship, illuminated trom every possible source 
: at Can aid the ordinary reader to know and love and understand the word of God. 


1 anaes THE BIBLE PLAIN TO EVERY READER 
nables anyone to understand every passage in the Bible. In the simplest lan- 
guage it gives a full exposition of all topics mentioned in the Bible—every place, 


€, person, and historical event: every custom and rite; every instrument 
ment; every animal, plant, flower, mineral, metal, etc. y 


Cloth. 812 pages. 508 Illustrations. 14 Maps. Price, $2.50 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


120 Winston Bldg., Phila. 


Editor’s Notes on the Leggo 
for Dec. 20 | 


PAUL’S SUMMARY OF HIS LIFE | 


Lesson Text: 2 Tim. 3:10-11; 4:6-18 
Golden Text: 2 Tim. 4:7 

It is always interesting to learn wh, 

a great man has to say as he faces th 
sunset of his life. Paul’s sun was abo;! 
to go down in the blood red clouds «| 
martyrdom. He is in his second jn! 
prisonment which seems to have Bee 
far more rigorous and confining tha 
his first imprisonment. To Timothy 
unburdens his heart as he summarize) 
his life in a few significant words, Th 
three immortal graces which Paul ha! 
sung in his first letter to the Corinthian 
—faith, hope, love—now reappear as th! 
summary of his life. 
Faith i 

“I have kept the faith.” It makes n) 
difference whether this refers to fait! 
as a body of definite beliefs or to fait’ 
as an attitude of the soul. With Pai! 
creed and conquest went hand in han 
His doctrines and his deeds were inte; 
woven. Faith as the substance of thing 
hoped for, the assurance of, things nc 
seen, or faith as the attempt to put iat 
formulas gieat spiritual realities meat 
the same thing to the apostle. The) 
was no divorcing of the two in the e) 
perience of Paul. He had _profoun| 
faith in Jesus Christ as the revealer () 
God and as the redeemer of men, H 
had equally profound faith in the spiri_ 
uality of the religion of Christ. He feare. 
anything and everything that threatene, 
to destroy the spiritual reality of th 
gospel. He believed with unshaken cot 
fidence in the power of the gospel t) 
save men and in the ultimate triump, 
of Christ’s kingdom. He dropped man| 
things by the way, but he kept the fait) 
Love i 

When Paul reminds Timothy of h- 
manner of life in verse 10 of chapti 
three he throws in the word “love” ar) 
flanks it on either side with long-suffe| 
ing and patience. Love was the crow) 
ing motive of the life of Paul. Throug! 
out his long life of suffering and persec)| 
tion he never permitted himself to ii 
dulge in hostility toward his enemie| 
He loved everybody. And love as tl 
energy of a steadfast will bent om cr) 
ating fellowship between men and G 
Hope 


In looking back, Paul said, “I ha 
kept the faith” and “you have ful 
known my doctrine. . . . love al) 


and between men and men throug 
Jesus Christ, was the consuming passiC 
of Paul’s whole life. ; 


out into the unknown, and love wow 
not be content to wear a crown alon 
“Not to me only, but unto all them th 
love his appearing.” Thus faith, hot 
and love united to summarize the life 
Panik 
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How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (34) 

To work out this puzzle, the white’spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


THIS fourteen-square diagram (a number of squares that is odd_ because 
it is even) is so divided that the central part is almost cut off in a diamond- 
shaped figure. It interlocks, however, the sides of the diamond being broken 
at each side. 


‘TTR 
ps 


Sie 


(e,) 


ERERE 


The first letter of each word is 


: indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 
It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 


| These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 


When 


| the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
| and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
| incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


HORIZONTAL 


— disciple whose name meant “rock” 

—'oman of Jericho who saved Joshua’s spies 

—habitant of a country linked with Persia 

—)rform 

—illed by his brother 

—erits by service 

—he article 

— chief of the Reubenites (I Chr. 11:42) 

—hey exist 

“iarge, wading, unclean birds (Deut. 14:18) 
mm inhabitant of Sodom, saved from de- 
‘ruction 

—he father of Geber (I Kings 4:19) 

—xist 

—ivine mercy 

—oman emperor (abbr.) 


[etal used to make serpent raised in 
‘ilderness 

—xclamation 

--ing of Hamath on the Orontes (II Sam. 
79) 


—ged (Latin abbr.) 

—ieclesiastes (abbr. ) 

—\elonging to one of the 
eople (Neh. 10:26) 

—'or example 

—‘ather of Aharhel (I Chr. 4:8) 

—Vithin 4 

—trife 

—. town allotted to Manasseh (Josh, 17:11) 

—enter of Greek learning 

—onsumed 

—n encampment of the Israelites 
(1:10) 

— ives 

ap Od of Judah in the low country (Josh. 
9:7) 

‘he mountain from which..Moses saw the 
‘romised land 

i—lew Testament 

in army, a multitude 

kets by which we are judged 

—Vatchful 


heads of the 


(Num. 


| VERTICAL 
ae fruit 
J I town of north Palestine (Josh. 19:37) 


38—Half a score 


5—Owned 

6—A town on the border of Bashan and 
Gilead 

7—A lLevite of the sons of Jaaziah (I Chr 
24:26) 


8—Times for eating 

9—A coin inaugurated by Darius 

10—A plain belonging to Benjamin (Neh, 6:2) 

12—Subsequent 

14—A wilderness entered by the 
(poss.) (Gen. 16:17) 

16—New Testament spelling of Asher 
7:6) 

19—To blot out 

20—Take note 

24—-Entrance in a wall around a city 

25—Each (abbr.) 

27—A fortified place in Judah (II Chr. 11:6) 


(34) 


Israelites 


(Rev. 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue 
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28—-A college degree 

29—Prefix meaning ‘“‘again’’ 

31—Youngest brother of Abraham (Gen. 11:26) 
33—Son of Peleth (Num. 16:1) 

34—BExists 

37—Chapter (abbr.) 

39—A woman guardian, a foster-mother (Ruth 


4:16) 
40—One of the principal cities of Canaan 
(Josh. 11317) 


42—-A place named only in II Sam. 2:24 
44—-Impresses (old form, second person sing.) 
45—To turn aside 

46—To press deeply, to search a wound 
48—New Testament 

50—Abraham’s grandfather (Gen, 11:22) 

52—A gate-keeper of the Temple (I Chr. 26:7) 
54—A Hebrew measure of capacity 

56—Trial 

58—Part of the foot 

61—Definite article denoting particular thing. , 


WHY NOT HAVE 
THE FACTS? 


If the men and women in our churches 
realized the advantages of our AN- 
NUITIES, I would-be receiving ten 
times as many inquiries concerning 
them as now come to my desk—and 
this in spite of the fact that lately 
the number of inquiries has greatly 
increased. 


If you would like to know 
the advantages of ANNUI- 
TIES and how to 


secure 


them, kindly address 
Secretary Charles L. White 


The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 
23 East 26th Street, 
New York City 


pai 


7 PewsPulpitseClhancel Furnitures 
Sunday School Seating 


 Aimerican Seating Oompany 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Catclogues on request. 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
church furniture factory. 
Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


a) McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BRT) church BELLE" Peats 


AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
BELUCTRICALLY HLAYED 


qS02) hss THE BAPTI 


Ruins of the 
Main Building 


<i. 
2 lt gl i SS 


Site canons tre 2 


\ 
a neeneemaanaae coe ee 


nA tl lala 


WIPED OUT BY FIRE 


URVEYING the ruins of their former home the boys | 

at the Kodiak Alaska Orphanage wonder whether | 
they will have to return to the immoral conditions in the | 
native shacks. The small Baptist church on Wood Island | 
has been their place of refuge. Here church suppers are | 
served daily. — SS 


The Golden Anniversary 
fund celebrating 50 years 
a of faithful consecrated 
Fide. é ae nk Christian service is 
planned to care for this 
and 13 other needy places. 


Bring the Home Mission work to an efficient 
level by pledging to this $500,000 fund. 
Stretch your money from Alaska to Central 
America with thankfulness to save further 
work from being wiped out because of in- A Natwe Home 
adequate equipment. 


For further information address Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, Executive Secretary. 
Checks or pledges should be sent to Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


~Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
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“Glory to God in the highest 


And on Earth peace among men.” 
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ublished Every Week by the Northern Baptis’#7= 
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From Florentine Fresco by Della Robbia 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The Canadian Baptist is exercised in 
mind over the peculiar characteristics 
of the heresy hunters. It thinks their 
motto might well be: “It is a fine day; 
let us go out and kill something.” Its 
recent experiences with the species 
known as the “heresy hounds” qualifies 
it for an intelligent opinion. 


The League of Nations is proving its 
quality as a peacemaker more and more. 
Not only have the world court and the 
compact of Locarno grown out of its 
initiative, but it settled the conflict be- 
tween Greece and Bulgaria, is in the 
way of establishing an understanding in 
the Mosul dispute, and on Dec. 31, at 
Geneva, will be held a meeting of a 
special committee of the league’s council 
to study the important question of how 
many soldiers, guns, and ships of war 
each country in the league may have. 


Rev. Arthur Carter, editor of the Bible 
Witness in England, calls attention to 
the “fact” that only orthodox ministers 
preach to large audiences in America. 
His standard of orthodoxy is that of the 
Baptist Bible union, made _ sufficiently 
elastic to include Dr. Mark Matthews, a 
Presbyterian. The working idea seems 
to be that wherever you can find a man 
preaching to a large audience he is to be 
claimed for advertising purposes as a 
member of your party. Premise, the 
preaching of the true gospel always 
draws crowds: ergo, let those who hap- 
pen to preach to small audiences judge 
their orthodoxy by their crowds. 


Secession acquires a new aspect. The 


trade union congress at Scarborough, - 


England, in September, voted for a 
resolution declaring the right of all parts 
of the British empire to secede. And 
it is hardly doubtful that if the people 
of any of the larger colonies or depen- 
dencies were united in the purpose to 
secede and should go about the matter 
intelligently, secession would be achieved 
without war. Some time the right of 
secession will require redefinition. 
Where one people imposes its rule upon 
another the right of secession is inherent 
in the subject group. It will cease only 
when a free and equitable government is 
created for the worid as a whole. 

“It is a fashion nowadays to boast of 
the thrift practiced by the American 
people, to rejoice over the $21,000,000,000 
of American savings deposits, to tell the 
world about America’s 14,000,000 stock- 
holders and bondholders.” So moralizes 
Geo. W. Hinman, a prominent financial 
writer. Then he goes on to tell how 
many of these investors lose their all 
because their investments prove worth- 
less. Almost always these losers are 
person of limited means who have in- 
vested small savings. Business men take 
to themselves the credit of integrity and 
capacity. Here is the tragedy of busi- 
ness to which their attention is invited. 


New York, Dec. 7, 1925. 
Contributions for October 38 per 
cent above last October. Contribu- 


tions first six months this year 
exceed receipts first six months last 
year by $17,000. Many churches re- 
port raising one-half quota during 
first six months. 


In face of this 
encouragement there is cause for 
concern that with 50 per cent of 
quota due we raised only 30 per 
cent. This leaves heavy task of 
raising 70 per cent of quota during 
last half of year. 


W. H. BOWLER. 


Hail, Baptists of Alabama! 
in Selma, Nov. 19. In an editorial re- 
view in the Alabama ‘Baptist appear 
these pregnant statements: “This writer 
has attended seventeen conventions suc- 
cessively and can testify that during that 
time never did Alabama Baptists come 
together in their state assembly in bet- 
ter humor with themselves and with each 
other or more obedient to the will of 
God. The work of the convention was 
disposed of. It dealt with agenda and 
not credenda. The Alabama Convention 
conceives as its duty to do the will of 
men who already believe and to leave 
it with the churches to teach men what 
to believe.” The world has been wait- 
ing for some prophet to arise who could 
speak the one obvious word concerning 
doctrinal controversies among Baptists, 
and here it is: “Leave it with the 
churches.” 


They met 
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‘isters to seamen and people living 


The annual meeting of the Intern 
tional Association of Daily Vacatic 
Bible Schools was held in New Yor 
Nov. 18. It has come to be truly inte. 
national as well as interdenoaaaa 
Mr. Russell Colgate was elected | 
dent for the coming year. 

The American Baptist — | 
sionary society, organized in 1922, mi) 


lighthouses and lifesaving stations with 
and about the shores of the Americ; 
continent. The president is Rey. Ale. 
ander Stockton. It has adopted the Ne 
Hampshire Confession of Faith | 
Mrs. Justin A. Smith, widow of D 
Justin A. Smith who was for many yea 
editor of the Standard (now THE Bapnis 
died at her home in Morgan Park, 
Dec. 7, at the age of 82. In hera 
life she was a teacher and a ae | 
denominational worker. Her only so 
Henry Justin Smith, is assistant to 
president of the University of Chicag 
She leaves two sisters, Mrs. Emma Ee 
and Mrs. J. W. Weddell, and two brot, 
ers, Chas. H. Grose of Ballston S1 
N. y. and Dr. Howard B. Grose, edit 
of Missions. 1 
Mississippi women, stirred by rece, 
atrocious lynching in that state, hel 
state meeting and organized a stai| 
wide agitation which promises to swe! 
the state. Meeting after meeting 
adopting unanimously the followi: 
statement: “We believe in only t| 
single standard of morals for all rac’ 


the womanhood of the races. 
believe in the law, and that it shot 
under all circumstances be respect 
and upheld by all citizens. Therefc 
we deplore mob violence for any cri| 
and desire to register our prot’ 
against lynchings or any other form) 
mob violence.” oa 

Anti-Christian resolutions adopted | 
the national student union of the rep!) 
lic of China in July hold Christian’ 
responsible for the unequal treaties, 
with the whole list of wrongs ch 
against foreigners in China. They - 
cuse the Christian agencies with hy - 
critical pretensions of universal go” 
will as a mask for chloroforming ' 
Chinese people into submission ) 
foreign imperialism. j 
nation-wide and organized agitation | 
the emancipation of the schools | 
China from “slave education” and | 
other nationalistic reforms. The ¢é| 
paign includes an organized effort to F 
duce Chinese members to leave 
Christian churches and to give publi 
to the name of such members doing | 
The net conclusion is that it is | 
portant to meet such a movement V! 
a Christian program that is above ¢ 
cism from any reasonable point of vi 
and then patiently to proceed i {| 
program. 


umber 19, 1925 


Lerty has taken another leap. After 
ag centuries of domination by the 
@r-chy of the Roman Catholic church, 
dn spite of its persistent opposition, 
e hilean government has decreed the 
gation of church and state. 


G:at Britain is headed for prohibition. 
wches and temperance societies are 
sly promoting abstinence and local 
in with stricter regulation of the 
@r traffic. They are in earnest. The 
d ment is taking on the character of 
isade. Americans who have gone 
frully through all of those first steps 
© where the movement is bound to 
as the British will soon discover. 
ibition in some essential form is 
sable. 


Mssachusetts has been making re- 
wbly rapid progress in recent months 
wid a better public sentiment for and 
eer enforcement of national prohibi- 
m From the state supreme court and 
#overnor to the last police officer 
wis evidence of an awakening sense 
ablic service. The turning point 
pon election day, Nov. 4, 1924, when 
+e enforcement code was adopted by 
sieople on a referendum vote by a 
Hj-ity of over 8,000, although a some- 
fasimilar code had been defeated two 
ai previous by over 103,000 majority. 
fe same election a bone-dry gover- 
rin the person of Alvan T. Fuller, 
iselected. The state now has two 
yJnited States senators as compared 
#Inone before; at least eleven of six- 
ercongressmen are dry, as compared 
tleight of the sixteen previously. 

L:ters have reached the office of THE 
wsT carrying the information that a 
ate evangelistic wave of gospel en- 
masm which promises to bring times 
isfreshing to the whole country has 
aied over Shanghai. Dr. Mary Stone 
ies largely in this new movement. 
sur readers doubtless know Dr. Mary 
toe is a Christian Chinese woman 
ivated in Michigan university thirty 
eas ago and as a physician and sur- 
eq in her own land her name is a 
xehold word in China. Under the 
— pressure which is now most 
rus in China the independent work 
hh Doctor Stone and Miss Jennie V. 
luhes were carrying on in Shanghai 
asbeen seriously hampered; but it ap- 
eas that the things which at first 
irittened disintegration have turned 
utio be providential processes for the 
irierance of the gospel in China. Dr. 
toe has relinquished her specific work 
i hanghai and has dedicated herself 
T:vangelistic service wherever doors 
p¢ in China. Already she is booked 
Ta advance. It is her conviction that 
@anti-foreign movement is of God 
ucthat Chinese Christians must now 
© irectly responsible for all Christian 
0: done in China. Thus the action of 
1€5000 Baptists of South China by 
hh they recently voted to be inde- 
erent of foreign control is taken up 
ther groups until it looks as though 
lf China will soon feel the thrill of 


he initiative and personal responsi- 
LLi7, 


Ss 


Louisiana Baptists have taken their 
place in the anti-evolution procession. 
In their last convention they cited the 
facts that the boards of education in 
both Texas and Mississippi have refused 
to make contracts for school books un- 
less evolution is eliminated, and recom- 
mended the same course for the state of 
Louisiana. 

Is this what we have been waiting for? 
An organization to be known as the Re- 
ligious Motion Picture Foundation, Inc., 
which has for its purpose the production 
and distribution of religious pictures for 
use in the churches, has been created 
by the Harmon foundation with the co- 
operation of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and the 
motion picture producers and distribu- 
tors of America, the latter known better 
as the Hays’ organization. It is not to 
be denied that many people have waited 
during a disheartening delay for some 
signs of the improvement in the moving 
picture shows which was promised so 
volubly with the advent of Mr. Hays 
into the business. Much will be for- 
given if this announcement shall mater- 
ialize upon the screen. 
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North Carolina Baptists are tightening 
up denominational control of the Baptist 
institutions within the state. At the last 
annual meeting they adopted a resolu- 
tion that all trustees of such institutions 
shall be elected by their state convention 
and shall hold office at the will of the 
convention. Necessary steps were taken 
toward amending charters with a view 
to carrying the resolution into effect. 


An exchange raises the question, 
“Would modernists and _ evolutionists 
persecute?” By way of comment it 


states that they are willing to forbid 
the teaching of the Bible in the 
public schools, but unwilling to forbid 
the teaching of evolution. The sugges- 
tion has value. If modernists and evolu- 
tionists would resist the temptation to 
oppress dissenting minorities they would 
exhibit human nature of a different kind 
from that of traditionalists the world 
over. Principle is apt to listen to interest, 
and the sect has not yet appeared that 
is proof against the temptation to use 
such advantage as circumstances give it. 
But why forbid the teaching of the 
known facts concerning any field of 
either science or religion? 


Gifts that Convey the Spirit of Christmas 
Shepherd of Beth and Other Stories, 


by Rev. A. D. Porter. 
color. Jacket. 


Paper-covered boards inlaid and stamped in 


Price 75c. 


A beautifully told and inspiring little story centering around the 


birth and life of Jesus. 


Replete with the mystical atmosphere 


which has ever clothed such stories, it gives a clear picture of the 
simple faith that characterized those who kept burning the altars of 
God throughout the dark period of waiting until the Christ-child 


was sent to fulfill the ancient promise. 


I Sat at the Gate Beautiful, 
by Carl Holliday. 


An imaginative story of Jacob of Nazareth who was thrown to the = 


lions in the Roman arena A. D. 91. 


Makes an unusually attractive gift book. 
(Christmas) 


Ornamental boards with color inlay. 


It is beautifully written and 
breathes an atmosphere of reverence and deep religious feeling. 


A very attractive gift book. 


Price 75c 


SHEPHERD 
Sr AD PORTER . 


tos 


The Feast of the Family on the Birthday of the King, 


by Bishop Warren Candler, D.D. Ornamental boards in two colors, price 75 cents. 
Bishop Candler in his characteristic lucid and entertaining style gives one of the special 


Christmas pulpit stories. 
ming with inspiration and good cheer. 
for Christmas time. > 


Every Christian reader will find the pages of this little volume brim- 
It would be difficult indeed to surpass this as a gift 


Order from your own bookseller. 


Cokesbury Press, Publishers 


Nashville, Tennessee 


TAKE A TRIP IN YOUR OWN ARM CHAIR! 


LEAST KNOWN AMERICA 


By A. EUGENE BARTLETT 
A book which takes you to places in America you often may have 


wished to visit: Mexico, Arizona, Newfoundland, The Indies, The Albany 


Wilderness, and other fascinating spots. os 
“Could even the most insatiable traveler desire a more delectably promising route 


of adventure? 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 


Nor will anticipation be disappointed.” 


Illustrated $2.50. . 
—Boston Transcript. 

158 Fifth Ave., New York; 

17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Names of 15,000,000 Germans were 
signed to a petition presented recently 
to the reichstag urging the passage of 
a prohibition law for Germany. 


According to the Record of Christian 
Work, this year will be the greatest 
church building year that Christianity in 
America has ever known. Usually some 
$60,000,000 a year goes into new 
churches in the United States, and the 
enlargement and adornment of old ones, 
but this year the amount will reach 
$100,000,000 according to estimates made 
by church-building bureaus of the prin- 
cipal Protestant bodies. The vital ques- 
tion in this connection is whether or- 
ganized Christianity is getting ready to 
fructify or to freeze. 

“The baby has been spanked,” to quote 
a party to the proceedings, in the 
Arkansas Baptist Convention. The con- 
vention has adopted an order requiring 
every employe of the convention and 
of every institution owned and con- 
trolled by the convention to sign a care- 
fully prepared creed of extreme funda- 
mentalism to which was attached a de- 
nial of any theory of whatever name that 
teaches the origin of one species by 
organic change from another. Ouachita 
college was an institution in question. 
When confronted with this requirement, 
- President Dicken immediately resigned. 
Five members of the faculty signed un- 
conditionally. Twelve signed with a 
qualifying understanding. Six did not 
sign and were requested to resign. 


What new surprises has China in store 
for the world? It is reported that “Feng 
Yu-Hsiang, Christian general in China, 
has gone Cromwell one better by found- 
ing a theological school for the training 
of ministers in his army, and admitting 
as students only candidates who are able 
to bear hardship, live frugally, and un- 
dergo strict discipline. The curriculum 
includes not only the Bible, homiletics, 
and theology, but also Chinese classics, 
philosophy, and history, and the history 
of Chinese ethics, and courses in nursing 
and Chinese boxing. General Feng calls 
the seminary the Hung Tao (Vast 
Truth) school and he has for one of its 
purposes the eventual establishment of 
an indigenous church in China.” 


Oregon is at work on another piece 
of queer legislation. A zoning law is 
proposed for Portland which will pro- 
hibit the erection of churches in certain 
residential districts, a Christian Science 
church being the provocative instance. 
The supreme court of the state finds the 
law constitutional. Detroit, not to be 
outdone, came near to adopting an ordi- 
nance for the widening of Woodward 
avenue that would have ruined five of the 
best church buildings in the city. The 
Pacific Christian Advocate is moved to 
moralize in these terms. “What are 
history, tnadition, music, art, poetry, 
religion to the money-grubbers who have 
grown rich over night in the making of 
automobiles? Such men are far greater 
enemies to the republic than the Russian 
communists about whom the state de- 
partment is so careful.” 


Is it so bad as this? The Western 
Christian Advocate notes that owing to 
the number and variety of recent trans- 
lations of the Bible the book has come 
to rank as ordinary literature and has 
therefore lost its sacredness of phras- 
ing. Without presuming to pass upon 
the comparative value of the versions, 
it says: “The serious situation is found 
not in version but in aversion.” 


In a book review article which ap- 
peared in Tue Baptist of Dec. 5 under 
the title of “A Revival In Religious 
Reading’ a paragraph dealt with the 
“Faith, Falsity, Failures of Christian 
Science.” It is alleged by Hugh Stuart 
Campbell, acting for the Christian Sci- 
ence committee on publication, that the 
book referred to is not reliable in all 
particulars. He says, “I have before me 
two hundred citations taken from the 
pages of this book which record his- 
torical inaccuracies, incorrectly stated 
doctrinal points, and insults to Mrs. 
Eddy and other individuals.” Our re- 
viewer evidently took the volume at its 
face value as it bears the imprimatur 
of a reliable publisher. We trusted the 
judgment of our reviewer. It is up to 
the publisher of the book to correct the 
errors if the allegation is true. 


Bethlehem 
By RateH MortTIMER JONES 
ITTLE JESUS could not sleep. 
Fond Maid Mary had to weep. 
All day long in Bethlehem Town 
Paynim feet went up and down. 


Up from Gaza by the sea 

Rode Sir Edmund Allenby. 

Eke from Hebron rode he down: 
Came at last to Bethlehem Town. 


All day long in Bethlehem Town 
Paynim eyes are looking down. 
By the beard on Allah’s chin 

Christian dogs shall not come in! 


Sacrilege Sir Edmund shuns. 

“Sirs, we may not use the guns. 

Here in Bethlehem Town” he 
said, 

“Little Lord Christ lies abed.” 


“God forfend we waken not 
Little Christ child in his cot.— 
Let each yeoman draw his blade 
For Lord Jesus and the Maid!” 


For the glory of the Lord 
Each stout yeoman drew his 
sword: 


Clomb the hill with jocund 
shout: 

Allah’s knaves they drove them 
out. 


Fast asleep upon the hay 

Little Master Jesus lay. 

“Sleep my little son,” quoth she, 
“Nothing now can plagnen thee.” 
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Somebody sneered at the smaller 
ligious denominations and called th} 
‘Sitney churches.” In the list was | 
cluded the Seventh Day Adventists, |, 
note some figures concerning them, - 
their recent conference in Des Moi): 
twelve conference areas were rep. 
sented covering the American contin| 
and several foreign countries. They | 
about to establish general headquart. 
in New York city and undertake to rz; 
$5,000,000 for promotional work. 
In the annual Thanksgiving pri| 
meeting of the First church, Evanst| 
Ill, there were many _ testimonies | 
mercies received during the year, (| 
brother rose and stated that he co; 
not think of any unusual blessing dur; 
the year until his wife recalled tha; 
year ago he had been ill and the chu} 
had voted to send him some flow; 
But by some oversight these flowers | 
never been delivered. “I am very gr} 
ful tonight,” said this brother, “for th 
flowers you voted to send me but wh| 
never arrived.” His gratitude rested | 
on realized material gifts but on | 
deeper realities of loving sympathy | 
good-will. However, THe Baptist } 
vently hopes that all flowers voted | 
our churches during the coming y, 
may be delivered. | 
Was America bamboozled into 
war? That is the conclusion reached: 
Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes in a se} 
of articles now concluded in the Ci 
tian Century. He frankly charges 
offers evidence at length to prove ~ 
President Wilson never was neutra| 
the war and that he carefully mai: 
vered for months to bring the Un} 
States into the war on the side of 
Allies. If true, the story is one ol, 
most incredible duplicity, which this 
tion can never forgive. But is it t 
The Christian Century is advertising 
some qualified historian who will re| 
) 

f 


the charges of Professor Barnes. If 
thing can be done it ought to be ¢ 
easily, and done quickly. Otherv} 
what shall we say that is adequate to 
situation? 

A cash prize of $2500 for the + 
novel submitted by March 1, 1926, : 
just been announced by Edwar¢| 
Clode, Inc. The novel may be of § 
type and by an experienced or ame} 
writer. There are no restrictions plé 
upon it save that it must be writte| 
English and certain mechanical res! 
tions as to appearance of the manus¢ 
etc. The winning novel will be 
lished May 1, 1926, and the author/ 
receive not only the $2500 prize, b 
liberal contract as well. Any ¢} 
manuscript considered worthy of | 
lication will be accepted and bro; 
out by the firm. While they expet) 
receive many manuscripts from e} 
lished authors, they hope also to! 
earth through this contest some prc! 
ing new writers. The contest 1s ? 
open. Manuscripts or requests for 
ditional information may be addre' 
to Edward J. Clode, Inc., 156 Fifth 
nue, New York. Baptist literati } 
now test their powers. 
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Christmas 


MIE Christmas ship of Henry Ford which furnished the 
varing headlines for the newspapers at a certain period 
ang the world war has been much maligned, but when 
ee in its true perspective it will go devas in history as a 
reiatic gesture of good-will. A oda mad with a frenzy 
yf teed was no place for a peace ship carrying symbols 
f ood-will to men and headed toward a speedy armistice. 
he fine things that make for good-will had been smoth- 
re by suspicion and lies, and the world went on a 
atpage of recriminations. One great military nation was 
ie] to be the aggressor, starting the war for the sole pur- 
0; Of imposing its superior “kultur” on the world. 
Jranized propaganda sowed the seeds of prejudice and 
aed against the aggressor until the most gruesome and 
oliman tales were believed to be well-authenticated facts. 
Mit atmosphere like that the peace ship was an imperti- 
ieze, consequently ridicule became the only instrument 
sajtble of expressing the disgust of an offended public for 
1 an insane attempt to stop a war so justifiable from 
on side. 
bie allude to this bit of war history because the psy- 
+h ogy of suspicion is still working over time among many 
q istian people who ought to be ie last folk in the world 
‘Orive hospitality to such an attitude of mind. Among 
grant men and women who have neither the ability nor 
h means to think things through for themselves on the 
das Of evidence, we expect always to find gullibility and 
h: instinctive tendency to believe the worst instead of 
th best; but we are not prepared to meet this mental twist 
anyng intelligent people. Yet strange to say when a cer- 
‘ai temper or rather distemper attacks the public the 
ectagion spreads until immunity is rare. That is the dis- 
‘ising thing about every worthy attempt to advance 
gcd-will among men. Most of us have our suspicions 
atut somebody or something. Our fears may be as fool- 
is|as the hesitance of a baby to be taken from the arms 
oithe mother by the mother’s friend; but we yield to the 
inulse and register our mistrust in some gesture of doubt 
0 word of suspicion. There is a natural place for fear in 
social structure of human life, but even that reason- 
and instinctive element of protection can be exercised 
whout poisoning the springs of good-will. 
Dur Bord i is the highest example of good-will the world 


a 


alie 


Good-Will 


has ever known or will ever know. He was true to the 
prediction of the angels when they sang, “Peace on earth 
good-will to men.” His dominant desire was for the well- 
being of everybody. Foolish optimism was no part of his 
program; neither was distressing pessimism permitted for 
a moment to mar the radiance of his gospel. He knew 
the worst about men and he knew the best also; but his 
confidence in the salvability of the most abandoned never 
faltered and his hope for the most hopeless never waned. 
Good-will radiated from his presence like warmth from a 
cheery grate fire on a winter night. He belonged to no 
party because good-will cannot be partisan. Pharisees 
and Sadducees, Greeks and Barbarians, Jews and Gentiles, 
were, in the main, labels to indicate religious and racial 
ill-will. Therefore Jesus had to be free from all these 
organized prejudices. “The Son of man’ was the only 
title which suited his universal spirit of good-will. He 
deplored the pride and hypocrisy of the Pharisees, rebuked 
the venality and superficiality of the Sadducees, mourned 
over the artificial walls that separated nations, and stood 
four-square for the well-being of the human race apart 
from all the conventions and traditions crystalized in nar- 
row patriotisms and bitter sectarianisms. 

The good-will of our Lord was based upon broad hu- 
manitarian foundations. When his disciples in a moment 
of unreasoning zeal besought him to bring down. swift 
judgment upon an inhospitable village, he frankly told 
them they had the wrong spirit and that it was his mission 
to save men’s lives and not to destroy them. He brought 
the violent anger of his townsmen down on his head be- 
cause he spoke broadly about his mission and intimated 
that Gentiles were to be the beneficiaries of it as well as 
the Jews. Smug and complacent religious leaders were 
scandalized and outraged because this man who claimed to 
be the Messiah befriended harlots, fraternized with pub- 
licans, mingled with the poor and ministered without par- 
tiality to all the people. There was not a single ounce of 
prejudice in his mind or heart. Love which the lamented 
Walter Rauschenbusch defined as the energy of a steadfast 
will bent upon creating fellowship impelled our Lord to 
live among the people and to be the servant of all with a 
sublime disregard of every artificial barrier. 

This is the kind of good-will which is in keeping with 
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the Christmas season and with all the days of the year. 
We are not unmindful of the fact that the world is still an 
uncalculable distance from the ideal of peace on earth and 
good-will to men. And this distance is the more depress- 
ing in its effect upon our spirit when we consider that 
despite brave attempts in recent years, and especially in 
this year of our Lord, 1925, to bring all the churches of 
Christendom together in a great ecumenical council to con- 
sider the common fundamental ground they all occupy in 
Christian life and work, the net results of such attempts 
are hardly worth recording. In the light of the great 
cleavages which divide Christendom the parochial contro- 
versies which annoy us are really negligible. But we must 
continue to cultivate love, foster hope and exercise faith, 
assured by the movement of the whole universe toward 
homogeneity that good-will which makes for reconcilia- 
tion must ultimately become the dominant spirit of man- 
kind. 


“Stick to Your Last” 


fl Piste caption of this editorial is good advice for both 
cobblers and clergymen. It is also sound counsel for 
teachers. At the recent meeting of the Association of 
American Universities held in New Haven, Conn., it was 
voted that “no teacher may claim as his right the privilege 
of discussing controversial topics outside of his own field 
of study. The teacher is morally bound not to take advan- 
tage of his position by introducing into the class room 
provocative discussion of irrelevant subjects not within the 
field of his study.” Before the Chicago Baptist Ministers’ 
association the other day, President Max Mason of the 
University of Chicago discussed the subject of physics, 
which is his particular field of science, and conducted the 
discussion ably and modestly within the limits of the New 
Haven resolution. When a question of philosophy was 
thrust at him by one of the ministers at the close of the 
address, President Mason frankly answered the inter- 
rogator by saying that was not in his field. If preachers 
would stick to the gospel and consistently refuse to dogma- 
tize on the implications of technical science and if teachers 
would stick to their science and modestly refuse to dogma- 
tize on the implications of systematic theology the con- 
troversy which now mars the fellowship between religion 
and science would soon disappear. 


Putting the Rev Into Revenue 


If: IS an unwritten law among churches, recognized more 
in the breach than in the observance, that when a clergy- 
man goes into business he shall drop the title “Reverend” 
from his name. This is an honest law because the clergy- 
man by virtue of his solemn ordination vows has been set 
apart to the definite work of the gospel ministry to which 
he is supposed to devote all his time and energy, and if he 
becomes a business man he has no more right to the title 
“Reverend” than a policeman, having left the force, has the 
right to wear the uniform. A civilian wearing the uniform 
of an officer of the law is parading under false pretenses 
and using his former status as a policeman to advance per- 
sonal interests in matters alien to public safety. So the 
clergyman who engages in the real estate business, sells 
mining stock and other speculative interests, promotes cor- 
porations of doubtful character; or even should he give 
himself to perfectly legitimate business pursuits, he is 
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| 
under obligation as an honest man to drop clerical title 
relinquish ministerial privileges and positively refuse { 
commercialize the sacred office which he formerly occ 
pied. 

The same law applies to men who continue in the mi 
istry. It is a serious violation of the recognized ethies ¢ 
the pastoral office or of the clergy employed in other forn. 
of Christian service, to use their clerical position as a ba 
for the making of money. Recently in a certain Califo; 
nia city a clergyman became the head of a stock-sellin 
corporation which issued a prospectus full of Bible pron| 
ises and religious assurances guaranteeing success to th 
investor because the presence and approval of God was i 
the project. Six hundred dollars in annual dividends wa) 
promised on every $100 invested because the prospecty 
claimed that God had committed to the company a gree 
and exceedingly rich gold quartz ledge. The state goverr 
ment of California is looking into this promotion schem 
but we hardly think anything can be done about it as ther. 
was probably no intent on the part of the company to de 
ceive anybody. To sensible people such a highly specule 
tive venture backed by such illusive assurances would mak 
no appeal, but there are always plenty of suckers who ar) 
caught by anything with a religious terminology. And th} 
suckers should be protected. . | 


Russell H. Conwell | 


OLDIER, newspaper correspondent, lecturer, educato:| 
philanthropist, traveler and preeminently a preache 
Russell H. Conwell has answered the heavenly reveill 
No Baptist minister ever had a more romantic and signif 
cant career. Joining the Union army when still a boy i) 
his teens, he speedily rose to the rank of captain and le’ 
his company with great distinction through some of th 
most critical battles of the Civil war. Mustered out i) 
1866, he took the advice of Horace Greeley and went wes 
settling in St. Paul, Minn., where he opened a law offic 
and for a time followed the legal profession. It was i) 
this city he was baptized and became a member of the Fir; 
Baptist church. However, the call to the gospel ministr 
kept ringing in his ears, and as he used to say facetioush 
he quit practicing and went to preaching. It was as 
preacher he was best known. His great lecture, “Acres ¢ 
Diamonds,” was given all over the world and especially i) 
the United States and Canada many, many times, nettin| 
more than a million dollars which went into Temple un’ 
versity which Doctor Conwell had established for the edu 
cation of poor young men and women who could not affor 
to attend the higher priced schools. But from all his lec 
ture tours he returned to his great pulpit in Grace Baptis 
church, afterwards the Temple, in Philadelphia, with kee 
appreciation of his high calling as an ambassador of Chris 
He was a master of assemblies, an orator of wonderft 
eloquence, an interpreter of the eternal significance of ordi 
nary facts which escape the eyes of most men, a neighbo! 
in the Christian sense of that fine word, a humble followe 
of the Christ whose he was and whom he served. | 
Some one who can speak with the authority of large 
and more intimate knowledge of the man will contribut! 
to our columns in an early issue a worthy interpretatio: 
of his remarkable life. This is but a brief recognition 0 
the exodus of Russell H. Conwell who is now realizing th 
fulfillment of his faith in personal immortality beyond th 
grave. * 
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By THE ASSISTANT EDITOR 


| 
‘AGE PRESIDENT COOLIDSE; 
‘HEY ARE DISTURBING BUSINESS 


This time it is Doctor Bundesen, health officer of Chi- 
(g0, who is the offender. He has taken a fancy that the 
ty requiring the tuberculin test for dairy cows ought to 
} enforced in his district, and dairymen are up in arms. 
‘yey seek an injunction to prevent him from testing their 
cws. They say that the test means the loss of many a 
vluable cow. It is reported that on one farm which sup- 
jied milk for public use, every cow was found to be in- 
ieted and was killed. These dairymen are nothing if not 
jtriotic and high-minded. They stand upon the sacred 
wzht of an American citizen to buy infected milk if he 
uishes to do so; and they denounce this governmental in- 
irference with business and with the liberty of the people. 
teanwhile, children, will you have a glass of Chicago 
ilk? 

@IS BROTHER SAYS THE REST 

30UT THE OLD-FASHIONED HOME 


Frederic 5. LaRue disagrees “as pointedly as possible 
ith some conclusions drawn by the assistant editor in 
‘HE Baptist of Dec. 5 under that caption, ‘The Old- 
ashioned Home is not Coming Back’.” He thinks that 
though the old-fashioned home “has gone forever,” the 
2w home under modern social conditions ought to pre- 
‘rve some of the old-fashioned values of moral and relig- 
‘us discipline, and that the church and Sunday school 
ight to reenforce the home for this purpose. Well, if the 
ssistant editor’s former brief paragraph on the subject 
(dicated any conclusion contrary to this, it deserves criti- 
sm. The necessity of using the home for its utmost 
alues in child training is so obvious that for lack of space 
1 that paragraph it was left unsaid as being undeniable. 
ut Mr. LaRue has given occasion to devote another para- 
raph to the subject, and has happily indicated what ought 
) be said. He agrees with equal emphasis tuat full use 
ught to be made also of such disciplinary opportunities as 
aay be found in the school and the shop. That is, the 
thole social impact on the individual ought to contribute 
) the best life. 


N SEEKING THE. “HIGHER-UPS” 
lOW HIGH UP MUST ONE GO? 


_Lunations are far less frequent than statements in the 
apers that the law enforcement officials are going after 
bmebody “higher up” in criminal circles—always going, 
ever arriving. When was one of these mysterious 
higher-ups” ever caught? The net effect of such pro- 
Ouncements is to produce the impression that the off- 
jals either wish to gull the public or dare not touch the 
higher-ups.” They say they sight them; they do not 
et them ; have it how you will. Perhaps the theory is that 
time in high places may be exterminated by official 
dquacity. Or perhaps again, when our heroic official comes 
vithin sight of the “higher-up” and discovers how big his 
fame really is, he suffers a stroke of paralysis. 


WAS IT POLITICS 
2B WAS IT——SH! 


Collier's adds its mite—or its might—to the solution of 
fhe problem of crime. In an article by William G. Shep- 
ierd it shows how General Butler in trying to clean up 
Philadelphia ran his head against an invisible stone wall. 
Mr. Shepherd names that wall politics. He blames poli- 
icians for General Butler’s failure. But is the politician 
the wall or is he merely the screen that hides the wall. 
Politicians cannot live on nothing, and they do not resort 
0 politics as a pastime. Corrupt politics is simply one 
form or agency of corrupt business. Behind the gang in 


every city and throughout the nation is a business group 
which the gang serves. That business group may be com- 
posed of some of the most respectable people in the com- 
munity. Even churchmen are sometimes involved. Until 
you are ready to tackle the business end of the combina- 
tion it is useless to talk about checking crime and cleaning 
up cities. Otherwise, the best you can do is to pursue 
crime up to the place where you discover a bank book. 
There, the correct form is to pause and say, “ Shigsis 


that what ails Philadelphia? 


THE HEAD OF THE INEVITABLE 
BEGINS TO PROTRUDE ITSELF 


Germany accepts the peace of Locarno and will join the 
League of Nations. Russia is feeling its way toward the 
same course. Briand is familiarizing the world with the 
phrase, “the United States of Europe.” Loucheur has pro- 
posed in the assembly of the league an economic union of 
European and South American nations to prevent their 
common financial subjugation to the United States. We 
face the possibility of a situation in which the United 
States will be surrounded by a hostile and united world. 
Why is it so? Because the world is fast becoming bound 
by debt to the chariot wheels of the United States. Gov- 
ernments owe us now more than $11,000,000,000. The 
amount of private indebtedness of foreigners to citizens of 
this country, whatever it is, must be added. Further, 
American investments abroad are increasing at the rate of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 a year, and every such investment 
represents.a steady drain upon the industry of those coun- 
tries where such investments are made to pay interest and 
profits to the United States. The result is inevitable. 
Serfs rarely love their masters. Any schoolboy can tell 
what the end will be, but to provide a remedy requires a 
statesmanship not yet found in the seats of power. Is here 
the reason why the United States needs for its defense 
against foreign foes a larger army than Denmark does? If 
so, how large an army is it going to need? 


LET US GIVE THANKS 
THAT THE REDWOODS ARE SAFE 


The same prodigality that swept away the magnificent 
hardwood forests of the Ohio valley threatened to exter- 
minate also the great redwoods of the Pacific coast. But 
before it was too late somebody took thought. An uncut 
area of 20,000 acres, with trees more than 2,000 years 
old is to be preserved. Extensive replanting is to be under- 
taken. Cut timber is to be given a chance to reproduce 
itself naturally by the sprouting of stumps. What a 
difference it would have made to the Ohio valley if a 
million acres of its hills had been preserved for the 
growing of those grand native tulip trees! 


BRING THE CONSTITUENCY 
UP TO THE CONSTITUTION 


For 136 years the constitution of the United States has 
been on trial, and it has demonstrated its worth as the 
foundation for a free and just government. The world 
has yet to produce a better organic law. If America fails, 
and in so far as she fails, her failure will be due to the 
weakness not of her constitution but of her constituency. 
Welcome and aid every effort to awaken greater loyalty to 
the constitution and its more intelligent appreciation. For 
the same reason, let anathema fall upon every effort to use 
the constitution as an instrument of partial application to 
serve the ends of a party or class. No treason is more 
despicable. One of the major perils of America is the 
danger of the perversion of the constitution by its con- 
stituency, including their courts. 
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On Earth—Peace ‘ 


“If thou hadst harkened to my commandments, then thy peace would have flowed as a river.” 
“Wheresoever the carcass is there will the vultures be gathered together.” 


By FREDERIC C. SPURR 


T WAS Tuesday in Holy Week. The leaders of Jewry 
had finally rejected the claims of Jesus. Then it was 
that our Lord broke out into that moving lamentation, “O 
Jerusalem, how oft would I have gathered you. . . but 
ye would not.” The people had their chance: they missed 
it. Nothing remained but the “filling up of the measure” 
they had set themselves, and the end, Christ said, would be 
war, inevitable war. He had put before them a way of life 
which, had they followed it, would have preserved the soul 
of the nation. Had they taken his way, there would have 
been no sack of Jerusalem in the year 70. Judaism, re- 
formed spiritually and politically, might have become the 
true church of the ages. But it took the low line, involved 
itself in intrigue and cunning, despised all that its greatest 
Prophet had come to teach it, and so developed a spirit 
which challenged Rome to pursue those hard measures 
under which the nation was crushed. 


The story of that dreadful war is well known; there is 
no need to repeat it. Jesus foresaw it all, and warned his 
people of the inevitable end of the road they had chosen. 
All in vain! They knew better than he! But that he was 
right and they were wrong is proved by the story of nine- 
teen centuries. History is a difficult book to ignore... . 
Jesus predicted the war, but in what category did he place 
it? Was it a fatality, a divine decree, a horror deliberately 
prepared in advance? Was it part of the natural order of 
things, unavoidable, a necessary movement of humanity? 
Nothing of the kind! Jesus admits no fate, no divine pur- 
pose, no human necessity. He has but one thing to say 
about it. The war was self-induced. It was not promoted 
by a good God; it was produced by corrupt men. In a ter- 
rible image Christ sets out the situation. The body politic 
was rotting: it was like a carcass emitting evil odors which 
brought together these scavengers, the vultures. “Where- 
soever the carcass is, the vultures will be gathered to- 
gether.” . . . It is a repulsive picture thus presented; a 
dying man or a dying beast in the desert, and from the 
distance, urged by an uncanny instinct, these bald-headed, 
bearded, red-eyed, razor-beaked scavengers of the air 
gather, awaiting the moment when they can clear from the 
bones the already corrupting flesh of their prey. This was 
the light cast by Christ upon the political and moral condi- 
tion of his people. It is also a light upon all wars. They 
are not an arbitrary judgment of God upon mankind, a 
positive and definite expression of his will, but they 
develop whenever moral corruption appears. 


Seed and Harvest 


This image of Christ’s, so appalling in the severity of its 
revelation, places us in the presence of a great moral law, 
namely, that every “judgment” which falls upon man 
springs out of the sin he commits. We have often been 
accustomed to regard a judgment as a reprisal inflicted 
from without and not necessarily related to the nature of 
the evil. But this is a mistaken view. In a universe like 
ours, where order reigns supreme, there is no room for 
anything like capricious action in the moral realm. The 
law of cause and effect is rigorous. Whatever a man sows 
that he also reaps. The connection between the seed and 
the harvest is vital and not casual. The judgment upon 
lust is disease or the loss of true love. The judgment upon 
pride is a humiliation—pride turned against itself. The 
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judgment upon lying is the disbelief of society in anyt 
the liar may say—even when he speaks the truth. 
judgment upon greed is roguery, jealousy and—war, 
swiftly is the descent. In every case it is the carcass 
brings the vulture. 


It is on the grand scale, however, that we are best 
to perceive the working out of this law. In history, a 
and again, the stage has been set, and we can see the 
rible drama enacted. The actual actors engaged in the 
have not been able to understand the real meaning 
scenes in which they took part. It is we, in the auditor 
at the end of the ages, who can appreciate the real cha 
ter of the whole movement. And, without exception 
find it to be true that whenever the war vultures ga 
for their horrible feast man had provided the carcass. 


The Fall of Jerusalem q 


It was true of the fall of Jerusalem. Why did tha 
tional fabric fall under the strokes of Titus, forty y 
after the crucifixion? The politicians and the histor 
say that the war in which the Jews were finally cru 
was due to revolt on the part of the Jews and to the 
venge of the Romans upon them. Jesus gives anothe 
count altogether. He says the state was too rotten to 
vive. Can anyone who knows the story doubt whe 
truth lies? Small, healthy peoples have often suffer 
attacks of unprincipled militarists and repelled them 
distinction. _Had Judaism been nationally and religio 
healthy it might in due course have conquered Rome b 
method of peaceful absorption. But the life had gone ot 
of it. Religion was dying of hypocrisy and formalism 
The state was ruled Ly men inspired by the spirit of grai 
Society was divided and despairing. Weakened inward 
the patriots thought to save the situation by an appe: 
force. They met the clash with Rome and perished. 
words of Jesus came true; the carcass brought the vultt 


It was true of the fall of Rome. That mighty e 
seeming eternally secure, organized to the farthest 0 
uniting the conquered peoples by the bond of gratitud 
at length to the barbarian. When every allowance ha 
made for political mismanagement and for the ine 
weakening of the center when the circumference 
stretched too tightly, the main factor remains un 
lenged. Rome became a carcass. The satirists we 
all wrong when they pilloried the life of their time. TI 
historians have not lied in telling the story of unparallele 
luxury, of disgusting banquets, of unspeakably cruel ple 
sures of slavery, of the hordes of idle gamblers who co 


evils, of a lowered birth-rate, of unnatural vices. 
things proclaimed a mortal cancer of the body po 
Rome grew weak; she lost her soul. The vultures—Attl 
and the Huns—came to the banquet and cleaned the 
of the once powerful body. : 

It was true of the French Revolution. Two centuri 
brilliant and often corrupt courts, of superficial cultur 
ostentatious luxury, of wealth grown scornful and 
temptuous, of poverty become squalid and criminal, of ! 
intrigues, of scepticism, of cynical indifference to the 
of the people; these were the prelude to that dra 
blood which must ever stand out in history as the Fr 
Revolution. Given that social and human injustice 
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2 hand, and the biting scorn of Voltaire and the educa- 
aal challenge of Rousseau on the other, and what else 
revolution could have happened? So far from there 
ng anything like fatality about that movement, it was 
iberately invited by the corruption of the ruling classes. 
ey had become a carcass and the vultures gathered. 
And it was true also of the late war. Seven years after 
@ armistice we may dare to say things which at an earlier 
fie would not have been tolerated. The smoke of con- 
fiversy and the poison gas of prejudice are being blown 
@ay. We can now see things in a clearer perspective, and 
Bathe in a purer atmosphere. And it is time we did see 
@arly if we are to be saved from further conflicts. We 
ry now ask, without heat, why did that awful orgy of 
Bod and lust pass over Europe beginning with August, 
"4? Little by little, the nations were drawn into it, until 
i: whole world was immersed in a bath of gore. Why 
| it happen? The political answers vary. The easiest 
swer of all is to say that Germany alone was guilty. She 
is the one criminal. But does that answer go deep 
pugh? Admitted that one European power precipitated 
conflict and exploded the mine. Admitted that this was 
rime against God and man. Admitted that it was right 
feresist it. But could one nation have done this had there 
@: been a general atmosphere favorable to war? Ad- 
@ted that one people shook the lighted torch over the 
hip of powder, there is another question to be answered: 
Ti one nation supply all the powder, or is it possible that 
lthe nations made a contribution towards the heap? A 
@:at number of responsible people have been asking this 
@:stion during the last few years. We must answer it, 
@: in the light of the small tribunals set up by separate 
Mions, but in the light of the one dread Tribunal before 
wich all peoples must answer. Let us ask then—was 
fire in 1914 one single morally healthy nation in Europe? 
hat of France with her deliberately lowered population 
the interests, not of economy but of pleasure? What of 
3lgium with her record in the Congo? What of Turkey, 
t-handed with many murders of hapless peoples? What 
Russia, with her vast population heavily weighted with 
fgorance, and her rulers given to tyranny? What of Ger- 
ny, with her brutal Prussianism, her gross feeding, her 
ieistic savants, and the frank bestiality of her vices? 
\d what of Britain? Shaken by disorders and strikes; 
‘oming drunk with pleasure; shy of work; greed charac- 
dzing all classes ; the exodus from the churches had com- 
mced. Seriousness hardly existed. Politically and so- 
lly Europe was full of corruption. The last word about 
I matter is the word of Jesus—the vultures came because 
1 world provided the carcass. 


| Faith and Works 


And they will come again if the world provides similar 
aditions. The only way to prevent a new gathering of 
‘vultures is to secure a body so morally sound that there 
Al be nothing for the birds of prey to feed upon. For 
t work of the League of Nations and for the crowning 
ded of Locarno we thank God. But let us be under no 
lision. Treaties and pacts have been entered into many 
hes in the course of human history, and human passions 
ave destroyed them. We do not forget—we ought not to 
get—a sentence about the worthlessness of a sacred 
tap of paper” in the presence of a dominant selfish pas- 
in. Treaties are powerful instruments, but they need a 
tinuous moral backing to render them effective, and it 
that moral backing we have to gain and to retain. After 
Msacred promise not to fight within a certain ring, there 
ist follow a resolution to abolish fighting altogether as 
Wnethod of settling disputes. And to render this effective 
' proscription of arms is necessary. Faith must be fol- 
ved by works. 
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Plainly the next step is disarmament, and here we reach 
the heart of the matter. Men will not disarm until confi- 
dence is restored to the world. The loaded revolver always 
at hand is the expression of distrust in somebody or other ; 
we do not keep weapons handy against our friends. Every 
war—it is trite to say it—has been provoked by the growth 
of unfriendliness. But what gives birth to unfriendliness ? 
In the last analysis it is some form of corruption, some dis- 
ease of the mind or of the heart, some lack of moral 
health. The morally unhealthy, being less than normal, 
perceive things falsely, and are inclined to act rashly under 
the empire of a false belief. When disease reaches the 
height of delirium, then mad things are attempted and 
done. Is not this the truth about wars; is not this their 
moral history? 

It is no specious idealism, then, that urges, as the very 
first business, the recovery of moral health to the world. 
The statesman has his uses, but as a rule he plays only with 
the surface of things. He deals with promises and actions; 
he has little regard for motives. Christianity deals with 
motives and with men. It puts its finger upon the real seat 
of our troubles and bids us change our minds. More than 
that, it offers us the one dynamic by which alone this 
change can be effected—the sublimation of our passions, 
gone astray, in a great divine love which holds them and 
governs them. The symbol it raises is the cross, which is 
at once the evidence that love can triumph over all human 
evil and the magnet which draws us to him who wrought 
the victory, so that in fellowship with him a like victory 
may be ours. It is only thus that true repentance becomes 
possible. There is only one question before the world 
today, and it is generally shelved, i.e.: Shall we listen to 
Jesus Christ or not; shall we believe what he says about 
the carcass and the vultures? Shall we set ourselves to 
arrest that moral decay which inevitably assembles the 
birds of prey? The world is not asked to surrender any 
legitimate pursuit or pleasure; it is not invited to fly from 
struggle to the shelter of the cloister. It must work and 
play and live fully. But it is being shown plainly once 
more that its worship of false gods is ruining its moral and 
social life. Our way of salvation is to return to a true 
human life in God, to become morally healthy and so ar- 
rive at genuine brotherhood. War will then peel away 
from human life as dead leaves fall from the tree in 
autumn, and by the same means, namely the urge of a new 
life already encradled and ready in the spring to manifest 
its beauty. 

The ancient word is ever true: “If thou hadst hearkened 
to my commandments, then thy peace would have flowed 
as a river.” In true godliness lies the solution of every 
social evil, and the development of every social good. 
Salvation is “saving health” amongst all the nations. 


The Deen of Peace 


HE dawn of peace; Oh, hope of man! 
The magic word of tongue or pen 
Is “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
Our only hope the Son of Man! 
He came to show the way of life, 
The way of love and not of strife. 
This message old is ever new, 
And what we need at this time, too. 

When we to all are just and true, 

Kind unto all the whole world through, 
No foes we'll have in any land, 
Brothers, only, on every hand. 

When enemies are changed to friends 

By imagic love, then all war ends. 

—C. W. Johnson. 
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A PAGE OF TYNDALE’S 1534 TESTAMENT. 


HEN a lad I worked in an elastic-mill not far from 

the village of North Nibley. As I trudged to work, 
carrying my bucket in which was my breakfast and dinner, 
I could not help seeing on a clear morning a monument on 
the hilltop. Naturally the first question a stranger asked 
was, “Who’s monument is that?’ or “For what does it 
stand?’ The answer would be readily given from any 
child, youth or adult, “That’s William Tyndale’s monu- 
ment.” 

Who was William Tyndale? He was the man who gave 
the English people the first Bible in their own language. 

In the year 1483, one year after the birth of Luther, 
William Tyndale was born—some say at Hurst manor near 
Sodbury, while others contend it was in the house now 
called the Black Horse inn at the foot of the hill on which 
the monument stands. No record have we of his parents 
or their social position. When a youth he went to Oxford, 
graduating in 1512. He is said to have been remarkably 
bright in the “knowledge of tongues, especially in the 
Scriptures.’”’ From Oxford he went to Cambridge, where 
he became acquainted with Erasmus, the greatest Greek 
scholar of his day who held a readership in Greek at the 
university, and who had just completed his Greek Testa- 
ment by the aid of some ancient manuscripts. Tyndale and 
Erasmus became fast friends, and under the tutorship of 
the latter Tyndale became proficient in Greek. 

From this university Tyndale went to Sodbury manor, to 
be tutor to the children of Sir John Walsh, a knight of that 
district. The house still stands, and from its windows one 
can look across the valley to the River Severn. On the 
terrace above is the one remaining part of the church in 
which this minister preached, a Gothic archway in a state 
of good preservation. It is guarded on either side by two 
venerable yew-trees six centuries old. 

Gloucestershire at this period was a stronghold of the 
Roman Catholic church. It had six mitred abbes and was 
the boasted possessor of “the precious blood of Hailes,” 
the most famous relic in the kingdom. So predominant 
was the influence of Rome that there was a well-known 


Bee over all England, “As sure as God’s in Gloucester- 
shire. 


lessly attacked Tetzel for selling indulgences; had trans, 
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Giving the Christmas | 
Message to Englane 


By WILLIAM P. PEARCE 


The entire Bible is a background to the Christ. Her 
is the story of the man who was martyred that th 
English people might have the Bible. 


With such environments one can readily see how quickl 
Tyndale’s teaching would run counter with popish idéas| 


Sir John and Lady Walsh sensed the situation and ex| 
plained their position to him. But so effectively did Tyn| 
dale set forth his position that both became converts to hi 
way of thinking. y 

It was under these influences in that quiet hamlet 0 
Sodbury that Tyndale began to consider the translation 0. 
the New Testament into English. But there was stcl| 
opposition that he was forced to.go to London for safety 
He remained there scarcely a year, for Bishop Tunstall pu 
every obstacle in his way. He had but one’ friend, || 
Humphrey Monmouth, who was powerless to defend hin| 
Realizing he could not publish a Bible in England, Tyndal 
resolved to go to the continent, where the Reformation wa} 


STATUE OF WILLIAM TYNDALE. . & 

gaining ground, and where too there were printers. So i) 
the month of May, 1524, with the Greek Testament 0) 
Erasmus, some crude notes, and with fifty dollars in M| 
pocket, he sailed for Hamburg, never to set foot again 01 
English soil. - | 
From Hamburg, Tyndale set out for Wittenberg. Her) 
Luther had been a professor in the university; had fear 


lated the Bible into German, and was now preaching 1 
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Jtenberg church. Inspired by his sermons, Tyndale 
fermined, to use his own words, “to. render the New 
Tetament from its original Greek into proper English.”’ 
Whin a year with the help of a copyist by the name of 
acce he had tianslated the New Testament. Going to 
Gogne, a printer was engaged. Three thousand copies 
xe to be published, but when the letter “k” in the signa- 
of the sheets was reached, Tyndale was betrayed by 
wp of the printer’s helpers. To Worms the translator fled, 
‘ying the precious sheets. Here another printer was 
‘piged, and within two years from the time he had set 
io: in Germany three thousand octavo copies had been 
or ted and smuggled into England in bales of cloth, sacks 
tour, and barrels of provisions. Altogether six thou- 
“a1 copies were printed, of which only one whole book 
fiains and that is kept in the Baptist college in Bristol, 
‘land. 

) The appearance of the New Testament in English 
fied up the church authorities in England. The same 
§nop Tunstall preached a denunciatory sermon against 
meling the book, and by a decree of the Archbishop of 
(kk they were ordered to be burned wherever discov- 
+1. Without doubt most of the eighteen thousand New 
¢aments published between 1525 and 1528 went to the 
Jaies, for besides the one copy in the Baptist college, there 
$mly a part of another, which is preserved in Saint 


Bel’s Cathedral, London. 


“yndale had a friend in London by the name of Pack- 
mon, who was engaged by Bishop Tunstall to buy up 
hie books. He did so, serving each well, for with the 
its realized and sent to Tyndale, more and better books 
we published. Those purchased by Packington were pub- 
ic’ burned at Saint Paul’s Cross, while priests pro- 
acnced curses and anathemas upon all who possessed, 


,| 
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read, or circulated the books. When it was definitely 
known that Tyndale was sending these books, Cardinal 
Wolsey sent a priest across the channel to track him and 
secure his arrest. For a time Tyndale escaped, but in 1534 
while in Antwerp he was arrested through the most dia- 
bolical plot ever hatched in England. An educated Eng- 
lishman by the name of Phillips ingratiated himself in the 
friendship of Tyndale, and betrayed him to some officers 
he had secreted near the house where Tyndale was stop- 
ping. They seized him and carried him off to Vilvorde 
castle, where, after a long trial, he was condemned, taken 
into the courtyard of the castle, chained to a stake, and 
faggots were piled about him. He was then strangled 
to death with a cord and his body burned to ashes. His 
dying prayer was, “Lord, open the king of England’s 
eyes.” 

Three years later this prayer was answered, for King 
Henry VIII ordered that Bibles should be placed in every 
church throughout his realm, so that the people could read 
them. To insure their safety, some of these Bibles were 
attached to a pillar or post by a chain, hence the familiar 
term, “The Chained Bible.” The old Vilvorde castle has 
gone, and in its place is the military prison. Not far from 
here in Nouvelle avenue a gray granite monument was 
erected, Oct. 26, 1913, by the Belgian Bible society. And 
in the Victoria Gardens, on the Thames embankment, Lon- 
don, is a beautiful monument which was erected by public 
subscription. Tyndale, “though dead, yet speaketh.’ What 
could be more fitting than to give God praise that during 
this four-hundredth anniversary of the publication of the 
Bible by Tyndale, 1525-1925, we can purchase and own 
and read and teach the Bible without any reproach or per- 
secution? His word “is a lamp unto our feet and a light 
unto our path.” 


SODBURY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND, SHOWING TYNDALE’S MONUMENT ON THE HILL. 


q 
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VERSONALITY has been defined as “the capacity for 
‘ fellowship,” that is the capacity for self-communica- 
in to persons, communion, mutual response, mutual in- 
llling real union, with persons. So that I am able to say 
x0d is in me; God is in you. But remember all idea of 
ality must be avoided. It is not a little bit of God inside 
, and a little bit of God inside you, any more than we can 
‘that there is a little bit of music inside one violin and a 
le bit of music inside another violin. It is God, the one 
limite reality, who reveals himself as physical life in all 
ure, and as personal character in man. The twofold 
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truth is stated in the prologue of the fourth Gospel. ‘All 
things were made by him, and without him was not any- 
thing made that was made; in him was life.” Thus far the 
evangelist describes reality in Nature. But then comes the 
leap to the higher plane, “The life was the Light of men.” 
That is what makes all mankind one. As individuals, men 


-are only instruments, symbols, “parables,” to use Goethe's 


word, of the Infinite and the Eternal. But as personal, 
mankind is one communion and fellowship. And the more 
we can annul our individual self, the more free we are to 
realize our oneness with the whole. —A. H. McNeile. 
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Battlefields and Angels 


We must put our trust either in might or right; either the sword or reason 


By RoBerT GORDON 


HE hills of Bethlehem had echoed the battlecries of 

centuries. In the time of Saul the city of Bethlehem 
was held by the Philistines. It was made a fortified place 
in the days of Rehoboam. Across those plains the armies 
of Syria, Assyria and Egypt, the Saleucids, the Ptolemys, 
and the Romans had marched and countermarched. Five 
hundred years of war and civil strife had left every acre of 
all that region bloodstained. On the eventful night of the 
angelic visitation, the most prominent object on earth’s 
horizon must have been the great castle that Herod had 
built at Bethlehem. A lonely Roman sentinel paced the 
battlements of that frowning fortress and—‘“Hark! the 
herald angels sing.” 


On that night, over battlefields where countless men had 
suffered the unutterable agonies of war, a chorus from the 
army of heaven sang of a coming day—the day of “peace 
on earth among men who please Him.” Perhaps the 
thought of peace on earth has not stirred our hearts to 
song just because most of us have never seen a battlefield. 
We have seen regiments of gay young men march away in 
brilliant uniform, under clean, bright flying flags, stepping 
lightly to the roll of drums and the blare and fanfare of 
a brass band’s martial music. We have visualized all the 
beauties of patriotism, self-sacrifice and heroism against a 
background of heaven-flung clouds of glory and that we 
thought was war. Let us tear to shreds this monstrous 
fabrication of falsehoods and bring home to men the truth 
that war is unimaginable filth, stench, hate; and the battle- 
field a shambles indescribably loathsome and disgusting. 
Above all that, lift the vision of peace and one will not 
wonder the angels sang. 


Only those who have never felt the fearful cost of war 
can be indifferent regarding peace. We complain of high 
taxation and in some homes there is a vacant place, but 
America has never learned what war costs. I saw the 
Twenty-seventh division welcomed at New York. What a 
reception they were given! As they marched along Fifth 
avenue, strong men, steel-helmeted, with bayonets shining 
in the sun, I thought of armies from all lands that never- 
more would return. What a host those dead would make 
could they be summoned from the dust! It has been esti- 
mated that marching twenty men abreast, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, four long months 
would be consumed ere that ghostly army would have 
passed. At midnight I stumbled over the ruins of Rheims 
and finding no place of shelter, went out and spread a 
blanket in a shell-strewn field and shivered till the dawn. 
That morning in a city reduced to an awful desert of 
débris, I saw miserably-clad, frail old people gather in an 
unheated shack to receive a crust of charity. War did 
that. At Brest I held in my arms a poor war-waif con- 
vulsed with grief because he could not go up the gang- 
plank with our boys and to America. I had been stunned 
by official reports of eleven millions of war orphans but 
not until I tried to comfort that outcast, solitary, homeless 
child, did I begin to realize what a hideous and hellish 
thing war is. Who that has ever felt but the veriest fag- 
ends of the curse of war, can do other than seek peace and 
passionately pursue it? 


Of those who do not at thought of peace sing with the 


angels this may be safely said; such have never lived in 
dread of war’s alarums. A French family shared with me 
their black bread and black coffee prepared in an old tin 


can over a tiny blaze in the open yard. There was neith 
butter nor sugar, but fine fellowship made that meal swe) 
and satisfactory. I was shown the border over which {| 
years it had been feared the invader might some day com 
I was told of the morning when unannounced a scoutir 
Uhlan came up over. that hill. Leaving all, this fami 
escaped. Soon roads were choked with fleeing men, wome) 
and children. At night bombs were dropped upon the) 
from the skies. By the roadsides, thousands perishe 
Had you ever experienced anything like that, you wow 
be interested in securing peace. But America does not fe 
war. We live in a sense of untroubled security, feelin 
that come what may, two oceans and unlimited munitior| 
make us safe. Meanwhile nothing is more certain than tt 
catastrophe that awaits us so long as our sole trust is pi 
in battleships and airplanes. No intelligent American hy! 
the right to take an untroubled breath until we hay) 
adopted some other way of settling international difficult 
than the antiquated, hopeless way of war. We have bi 
two alternatives and no third. We must put our tru| 
either in might or in right; either the sword or reasoi| 
We are choosing now a world of wheatfields or a world ¢) 
battlefields, a world of firesides or a world of firing-line 
a world without a military camp or a world turned into | 
military camp. It is Christ or chaos, utopia or hell. | 

The angels’ song was no mere outburst of empty ecstas| 
The little word “for” speaks volumes. They had becon! 
aware of spiritual resources of help and hope hidden fro) 
other eyes. In a stable where perhaps Roman cavalry wei| 
housed that night, a Child had been born. Dayspring fro’ 
on high had visited men who hitherto had sat in darkne| 
and the shadow of death. We do not sing because we ¢! 
not see the dawn. I am of the opinion there is more dee! 
dark ignorance of international affairs in this than in at| 
other civilized land. When a university professor, addres 
ing 150 business and professional men, asked how mat| 
had read the King-Crane report, only two hands went u| 
the bishop’s and my own. I deserved no special credit b| 
cause I happened to be in Paris when President Wilsc 
took my chief and sent him on that important missio| 
What substantial ground for hope America might ha’) 
found in that great document had it not been so long su 
pressed! It is reasonable to suppose that the lives of | 
least a million persons, needlessly sacrificed since the wa) 
would have been saved and our whole American attitu(| 
toward international responsibilities radically changed hi 
not this body of dependable information been pigeonholi 
at Washington. Our people did not have the facts. BY 
there is no excuse today for that prevalent ignorance whii 
leads men to speak of wars as though they were as inev: 
able as earthquakes., On the contrary, the sequel is in 01, 
own hands. And all who know what has already bec 
accomplished find no good reason for despair. Slaver 
polygamy, dueling, religious wars—all have gone. For tl 
first time in history, we have seen a war under way stopp(| 
and the dispute referred to an international tribunal. W| 
have come to see that “patriotism is not enough”. TI 
utter futility of war has been made clear. Now we kno) 
that sane internationalism and real Christianity are 01) 
and the same thing. A new ideal has been exalted and| 
new conscience created. With mind awake and heal 
elated, we may sing of a better day. a 

Though criminals ruled the world, though both the et 
pire and the nation were in the hands of men who had “t 
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eir way to power by wars, betrayals and ruthless mas- 
wcres, nevertheless the angels sang, for there had been 
brn one who was destined to become a King of another 
‘nd. He was to be known as the Prince of Peace. And 
2 was to rule an empire universal. He is the world’s one 
ope. Yet some would place him on the side of Mars. The 
olitical, economic and historical sanctions of war having 
sen swept away, some are actually claiming Christianity 
+3 its last support. Can you in silence submit to that? 
urely it does not need to be argued that war is the anti- 
esis of all that for which Christ stands? Harder still to 
aderstand is the attitude of some who say he is not con- 
srned about the cause of international peace. For answer 
t us pray and teach others to pray, “Thy kingdom come, 
ty will be done on earth”. 

War-weary men everywhere wait thus to be led. Recall 
le response to President Harding’s appeal at the tomb of 
“ie Unknown Soldier. Officials from all branches of our 
dvernment were in that gathering. The governments of 
rance, Great Britain, China, Japan and other lands were 


ee HERE this bit of story I have read 

Of one who traveled, and by fancy led, 
Dropped in upon a country church one day 
To hear the country parson preach and pray. 


The sermon and the prayer were commonplace, 
A warm sincerity their only grace; 

But worse the music when the rustic throng 
Made awkward concert of a sacred song. 


The organ, poor enough, was poorer played, 
There was no choir or chorister to aid, 

And none kept time or tune, or so it seemed, 
‘While those who sang the loudest only screamed. 


The stranger, sensitive in high degree, 
Would fain have fled the wretched minstrelsy, 
But held in place he waited, with a blend 

Of vexed amusement, the approaching end. 


When suddenly amid the din he caught 

One voice in perfect tune, one voice that wrought 
A curious miracle upon the throng 

Constraining them to one accordant song. 


; With strong and sweet insistence, note by note, 
| The lonely singer, with a bird-like throat, 

| Sang on and on as if both time and tone 

On every side were perfect as her own. 


She heard no discords, or seemed not to hear, 
: Her voice rose ever clearer, and more clear, 

And one by one her harmony’s pure strength 

Brought each and all to harmony at length. 


, I HEARD the Christmas bells ring out the day, 
| And they seemed but to mock me, and to say 
““Peace upon earth, good-will to men,’ indeed, 
Behold how myriad nations starve and bleed! 
“Behold the seething madness of the mass, 
Behold how class makes bitter war on class, 
How sodden are the many, and how few 
| Who dare to think, or thinking dare to do. 
“Behold your Christian nations, worse by far 
Than the vast peoples you call heathen are 
Robbing and slaying on a larger scale 
As with a craftier craft their schemes prevail. 
“How can you talk of Christ and shame him so? 
How prate of giving while your thievings grow? 
Or how send forth your greetings of good cheer 


Amid the jangle of this hateful year?” 

| And I was grieved to greet the Christmas morn; 
I almost doubted Christ was ever born, 

Or, granting him his manger, flushed with pain 

As I beheld him crucified again. 

The Christmas carols died upon my lips, 

The lighted candles flickered to eclipse, 
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represented there. Fifty thousand people stood in that 
throng hearing every word. Wires ran out to great halls 
in New York, Chicago and San Francisco, and great audi- 
ences there heard all that was said. At the close of that 
solemn consideration of the waste and woe of war, the 
president said, “I sense the prayers of the people, the 
prayer of all the peoples. Let me join in that prayer.” 
With bowed head, earnestly he began, “Our Father” and 
that great host joined in the prayer. Simultaneously 
assemblies in New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
united in that supplication. So it came to pass that Jew 
and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, black and white, occi- 
dental and oriental, men of all classes and all nations, and 
over all the breadth of this great continent, joined in one of 
the most remarkable petitions that ever rose to heaven. 
There is a new and widespread longing for peace. The 
angels saw what we now may see more clearly—some day 
the nations shall beat their swords into plowshares. Over 
bloody battlefields let the angels’ song again be sung, 
“Gloria in Exceisis’’. 


The Tune Builder 


By RosBEertT WHITAKER 


I held my greetings back for very shame, 
And owned the world unworthy of his name. 


But still the bells rang on, and still the day 
Brought me love’s greetings from the far away, 
And children laughed into my eyes, and sang 
A sweeter music than bells ever rang. 


And all the horrid discords of the times 
Could not prevail against the Christmas chimes; 
Nor quench the lovely light of children’s eyes, 
Or the contagious gladness of their cries. 


The day prevailed with me, and will prevail 

I doubt not now, however nations fail; 

Though worse the discords grow from morn to morn; 
Though the forlorn of earth grow more forlorn; 


And wars increase, and class strives more with class; 
Though worse and wider famines come to pass; 
And, grief most grievous, children of all lands 

For food ungiven lift up withered hands; 


Nay, but I will not dwell on this today, 

For this I know, whatever some may say, 

However hopeless it be now to prove 

The whole wide world will some day laugh to love; 


Since even in this present hell of ours, 

Love is not downed, but reasserts its powers, 
And rings and carols, laughs and sports at play, 
And turns us all to children for a day; 


This is the prophecy we will not doubt; 

This is the higher faith we cannot flout, 

The song the singers sing this Christmas morn, 
Not of a Christ long since and far-off born; 


Whether the creeds for us are clear or dim, 
This be the joy we draw from talk of him, 
From chime and carol, candle, gift and tree, 
The laughter of the children at our knee; 


That as this day sings its clear anthem now, 
Holding its steadfast tune we know not how; 
Some time all days and nights, though late or soon, 
Shall catch the rhythm of the Christmas tune. 


All days shall yet be Christmas days of joy, 

All tasks be play, and every tool a toy; 

All lands be children’s lands, and no ‘repast 
Shall need be more abundant than the last. 

No want of world concern inspires us then 

To keep this day most joyously again; 

No self-absorption in our own delights, 

No mere forgetfulness of others’ plights; 

But the glad confidence that this one day 

Will keep its buoyant blithesomeness for aye, 
And build the tune to which all hearts shall come 
When all the world is one dear Christmas home. 


THE BAPTIST 


The Devotional Lite 


A Christmas Message 


“For the Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost.’—Luke 19:10 


ESUS was and is the perfection 

of humanity. What was lost in 
humanity he fully restored in him- 
self. The divine and the human 
blended in him perfectly. He re- 
vealed how human is the heart of 
God, and how divine may be the 
life of man. He is the true type 
of spiritual humanity. Sin had dug 
a deep gulf between the human and 
the divine. The Son of man 
bridged that gulf in his own per- 
sonality. His coming into the 
world in human form demonstrated 
that the truly human is the highest 
revelation of the divine, and that 
the divine finds its fullest expres- 
sion in the sinless human. In other 
words, the divine is human, and the 
human is divine in Jesus Christ. 
This is the thought that appeals 
in the title, “Son of man.” Jesus 
claimed relationship with humanity 
and was proud of the claim. The 
God which mechanical Hebrew 
theology had made remote and in- 
accessible Jesus brought near. The 
sweetest things he said about God 
were expressed in terms of the 
human family. The birds, the 
flowers, the grass, and all nature 
were vocal with the beauty and 
love and care of God. He graced 
the wedding feast with his pres- 
ence because marriage is a divine- 
human institution; he ate with pub- 
licans and sinners because they 
were human beings and therefore 
his nearest of kin; he rebuked the 
system that robbed man of the 
benefits of the Sabbath because the 
Sabbath was designed to be a hu- 
man institution for the good of 
mankind and not an ecclesiastical 
impertinence. As the Son of man 
he claimed Lordship over the Sab- 
bath in the name of humanity. 
Nothing was higher in value in his 
estimation than a human being. 


The Perfect Example 

“The Son of man” is a sample 
of what all men may become. 
That is the tremendous and chal- 
lenging proposition of the New 
Testament. That is the inner 
meaning of the great word “sal- 
vation.” “The Son of man” is sal- 


By THE EDITOR 


vation fully realized in one man. 
The moral perfection, the social 
ideal, the spiritual maturity which 
sinful humanity lacks are all found 
complete in him. The Son of man 
is one of us, not as we are, but as 
God in his eternal purpose de- 
signed we should be. And when 
he became one of us it was for- 
ever. He was always one of us in 
spirit, as John so beautifully says 
in the prologue to his Gospel. “He 
was in the world, and the world 


was made by him, and the world - 
‘knew him not,” but he became one 


of us in body as well as in spirit 
when “the Word’ became flesh 
and dwelt among us.” This is the 
glorious message of Christmas. If 
we do not assimilate this truth we 
fail to interpret the real meaning 
of Christmas, for our text is not 
only the simple statement of the 
greatest historical fact, but also the 
revelation of the greatest spiritual 
truth. 


Redeeming Power 


The purpose of Christmas is 
“to seek and to save that which 
was lost.’ The Son of man 
came not only to reveal what God 
is and what man ought to be; but 
to redeem man and make him 
what he ought to be. Man has lost 
the very things which the Son of 
man so fully possessed. Moral 
perfection is one of the things lost. 
Take the man to whom the text 
was first spoken, Zaccheus, and 
notice that he is a typical sample 
of what mankind has lost. Zac- 
cheus had lost character. He had 
been dishonest, tricky, false. His 
business was as bad as bootlegging. 


Self-Revelation 


He had sold himself out to the 
Roman government and_ thus 
played the traitor to his own coun- 
try, and having sold himself for 
profit, he was determined to make 
the most of the sale. When he 
said to Jesus, “If I have wrongfully 
exacted anything from any man, I 
restore him four-fold,’ he let in 
through that rift a flood of light 
on his past practices. But why 


hold up Zaccheus? He is only a 
sample of all men. Moral perfec- 
tion is not in any man. “All have 
sinned and do come short of God’s 
glorious ideal of what a man ought 
to be.” The social ideal is another 
of the lost things. Zaccheus is 
again a type. He had lost the 
social ideal by preying upon his 
brother man. He was an outcast 
in the community in spite of his 
wealth because his wealth had been 
made at the expense of justice and 
mercy. He is only a sample. How 
many private fortunes of large pro- 
portions have been made without 
the violation of the principles of 
justice and mercy? Spiritual reality 
is the third thing lost. By spiritual 
reality I mean that fine conscious 
communion with God and the un- 
seen world that lifts a man above 
materialistic levels into the high 
altitudes of spiritual vision and ap- 
preciation, and makes him feel at 
home in that rare atmosphere. 
Man has lost that as well as social 
justice and moral perfection. 


Seeking and Saving 


What man has lost, that the Son 
of man came to seek and to save. 
What was he seeking when he 
went home with Zaccheus that hot 
day in the spring of 27 A. D.? He 


-was seeking moral character and 


social restoration and spiritual life 
—the very things Zaccheus had 
lost. And when he left Jericho and 
made the steep ascent to Jerusalem 
after resting in the home of Zac- 
cheus, why did he go when he 
knew that death by crucifixion 
awaited him? Because he could 


* 


not save that which was lost with- 


out the sacrifice of himself. But 
before he left Jericho he started 
Zaccheus back on the way to 
moral character, to social justice 
and to spiritual attainment. Since 
that hour the Son of man has been 
seeking and saving that which was 
lost. Could there be a better hour 
than this for us to make him our 
guest, and let him work in us the 
miracle of restoring that which 
has been lost of moral perfection, 
social justice and spiritual reality? 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


“Meeting Helps” on the 
fa. L. P. Topics for Jan. 3 


Note: All references hereafter made in 
hese “Meeting Helps” will be to the fol- 
ywing books: “Modern Discipleship and 
Vhat It Means” by Woods; “Twelve Tests 
| Character” by Fosdick; “The Man No- 
‘ ody Knows” by Barton; “Gates and Keys 
‘9 Bible Books” by Robinson; “How We 
‘ot Our Bible” by Smyth; “A Short His- 
ory of the Christian Church” by Moncrief ; 
| alle Pioneers” by Miller; “God’s Dyn- 
mite” by Lerrigo. The entire set of books 
tay be had for $1245 from the American 
apis Publication Society. A few others 
} tay be added later. 


This lesson, based on the third chap- 
er of EPeasant Pioneers,’ may be pre- 
ented in an interesting way, after the 
hapter is read by the entire group. In 
jeeting have the chairs arranged in a 
ircle or if the attendance is very large, 
ata double circle around the room, be- 
ag sure to leave quite a bit of space in 
he center. 


In presenting the lesson tell the young 
jeople that you are going to let them 
ook with you through a_kaleidescope. 
Nith the help of your group, form de- 
igns in the center of the circle. The 
rst one may have four groups of four 
ach arranged in some attractive fashion. 
Che explanation may be made that this 
hows the group life of the Slavs in 
America. Although all are Slavs, each 
oof these groups may tell about their 
communities, as given by Mr. Miller. 
_At a given signal by the leader, or 
m explanatory sentence, these groups 
nay move to form a circle (within the 
arger one as mentioned above), all hold- 
ng hands. 
lave not spoken before may tell that 
his is representative of the one thing 
‘ommon to all Slavs—the revival of Old 
World memories. They may tell of 
heir newspapers, their food, their cus- 
oms, etc., which savor of the Old 


World. 


_ Again at a given signal, the circle may 
ieparate, leaving a little space between 
‘ach person, while one person steps to 
he center of the group. This may be 
‘xplained as being representative of the 
Slavs becoming Americanized. Although 
one generation may retain its Old 
Worldliness, the new generation moves 
tway to Renerican ways. 


The one at the center may explain 
hat their being within the larger circle 
shows that the Slavs are in America, 
dut not a part of it. As the group mem- 
ers take places in the circle (formed 
dy the audience), the leader may tell of 
the concluding statements in this third 
‘phapter. Of course, all through this les- 
$0n Mr. Miller’s thoughts or personal 


Then some of those who 


experience of the group members may 
be used. 

In case some of the young people do 
not know what a kaleidescope is, per- 
haps one might be on hand, the leader 
explaining what it is or allowing the 
young people to pass it so that they 
might get the significance of the presen- 
tation. 


A Month of Evangelism 
By Tuomas R. WILson 


The Columbia Federation of B. Y. 
P. U. of Washington, D. C., is just com- 
pleting one month of evangelistic effort. 
The harvest was ready and already great 
results are being seen. The effort came 
not only as one of the duties of such 
organizations but because many pastors 
and older people are accusing the young 
people of this generation of losing their 
spirituality and being too pleasure lov- 
ing. This effort is proving to many of 
them that under the carefree surface the 
young people still recognize that their 
first duty is to win souls for the king- 
dom of God. 


The whole work was based on prayer 
and personal solicitation. At the begin- 
ning of the month every member was 
asked to pray for the unconverted and 
especially for those in the congregation 
of the church. These prayers were to 
be offered in the daily devotions. In ad- 
dition special prayers were to be offered 
at each meeting of the B. Y. P. U. No 
names were to be mentioned, as em- 
barrassment will drive away prospective 
members more quickly than anything 
else. Above all, each one was to pray 
for God’s teachings on how to win 
people. 

Every member was also to go out and 
try to bring into the meetings all young 
people not attending, especially the un- 
converted. They were to invite the 
young members of the church who were 
not members of the B. Y. P. U. These 
were to be really welcomed and made 
to feel at home so they would want to 
stay for the fellowship and sociability. 
Members were to be won by kindness. 


“al WAS impressed with the qual- 
ity of youth which came to the 
convention. Also with the un- 
bounded enthusiasm in spite of the 
hot weather. Their seriousness of 


purpose and eagerness to learn 


were wholly in their favor. One is 
not quite able to measure just what 
such a convention may mean by 
way of giving zest to life, wing to 
thought, and ambition for achieve- 
ment.” 

—(Mrs.) Grace Sloan Overton. 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. A. 


Finally, on Oct. 25, every one of our 
twenty-five pastors preached a special 
sermon along the line of “Why Young 
People Should Give Their Hearts to 
Christ and Join the Church.” Every 
B. Y. P. U. member was to attend this 
service and bring in all.other young 
people possible, especially the uncon- 
verted. 


Memoirs 

Those ever-to-be-remembered days! 
Doesn’t the recollection of them thrill 
you again and again? But don’t details 
sometimes elude your memory—a phrase 
here and there, an action perhaps, or a 
pose? 

Convention days have meant so much 
to the Illinois young people that they 
decided to preserve the spirit and mes- 
sages of each convention. Hence—the 
Oskie Record.. Their trip, their actions, 
the addresses of the convention speakers 
and the messages of the conference 
leaders, are all described in that little 
book. 

You think that because the young peo- 
ple have this book that they must feel 
the convention so unimportant as to for- 
get it and need a reminder? No indeed 
—but they feel it so important that they 
are sorry for those who were unable to 
attend. In the writing of this record, 
they have tried to make those who did 
not attend feel the thrill and joy which 
they had experienced—somewhat in the 
way we do it in high school with those 
“annuals” which are to us such a delight. 

Although this is the record for the 
Illinois group, perhaps you would like 
to have a copy, too. If you did attend 
the convention, you may live again those 
wonderful days. If you did not attend— 
you will almost feel as if you had— 
almost. 

Send a quarter to the B. Y. P. U. of A. 
office (yes, same address as THE Bap- 
TIST) if you want a copy of this conven- 
tion record and you will receive post- 
haste one of these little memory or an- 
ticipation ticklers. 

A fine spirit of cooperation existed 
between all the pastors and the unions. 
The young people realizing they had 
something cf value to give, and loving 
their friends as they should, ‘made real 
efforts to give of their blessings. The 
individual work was responsible for a 
great number being brought to the serv- 
ices. The ultimate results will never be 
known, but the revival of spirit in the 
old members was worth every effort put 
into the work. 

You know by this time, of course, that 
an evangelistic effort is one of the im- 
portant things in the Christian Life pro- 
gram—and that “evangelism” is the key- 
note of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion for 1925-26. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


The Christmas Party 


By Mary MAcNEILL 

(Note: You will remember my sug- 
gesting that Christmas stories be sent in 
for our page this month, and the first to 
arrive is this one by Mary MacNeill, aged 
twelve, of Omaha, Neb.—M. T. A.) 

CHAPTER I 

QR= day in? December a little girl and 

her sister were talking about Christ- 
mas and what it meant to them. The 
youngest girl’s name was Ruth and the 
other’s name was Jean. Jean said that 
Christmas was the day when everybody 
gave presents and was happy. Ruth said 
that Christmas was the day when Jesus 
was born. They were talking for a 
long time when they decided that they 
wanted to give a party to all of the poor 
children that they knew. They told their 
mother about this and she said they 
couldn’t give a party and have a very 
big Christmas for themselves, but they 
decided to give the party. Their mother 
said she would have the regular Christ- 
mas dinner but more of it for the poor 
children. Ruth and Jean said they would 
save all of their money so that they 
could buy some dolls to dress and other 
things. When their father came home 
that night he said he would make some 
toys to give them as he wasn’t rich, but 
well off. The next day they invited all 
the poor children they knew to come 
to their home on Christmas at noon. 
When they went home for lunch they 
told their mother that there would be 
twenty children at the party. Mrs. Smith 
said that they were to invite the parents, 
too, but Ruth and Jean didn’t know 
what she meant so their mother wrote 
invitations for the children to take home 
to their parents. When the children re- 
ceived them they were so happy that 
they could hardly study that afternoon. 


CHAPTER II 

It was three days before Christmas. 
The girls were very busy, making things 
for doll houses, doll clothes, and many 
things. Mrs. Smith was busy cleaning 
house, baking and sewing. She was 
making dresses and other clothing for 
the children and she had some shopping 
to do. That night the father got home 
early because he had to finish some 
toys. Everybody went to bed early in 
order to get up early the next morning. 
The next day Mr. Smith said he would 
not go to work because he wanted to 
do some shopping and finish his toys. 
So both he and Mrs. Smith went down 
town very early; you see, they thought 
the girls had been so thoughtful of 
others they should have a_ better 
Christmas than they expected to have. 

CHAPTER III 
The next day was Christmas so Mr. 


Smith brought home a big fat turkey 
and a Christmas tree. They let the girls 
decorate the lower part of the tree 
while Mrs. Smith decorated the upper 
part. When the girls went to bed they 
hung up their stockings on the fireplace 
as they usually did, but they felt a bit 
foolish because they knew they wouldn’t 
have much Christmas for themselves. 

After they had gone to bed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith Held a long conference. 
They thought the girls were very un- 
selfish and wanted to give others a good 
time. When the girls came downstairs 
the next morning they were very much 
surprised to find Christmas presents for 
themselves. 


CHAPTER IV 


At last the time for the party came. 
Mr. Smith went in the car to get his 
guests. Everybody was dressed in their 
best clothes ready to start when he came 
for them. Ruth and Jean were left at 
home because there was not enough 
room for them in the car, and besides 
they had to decorate the dining room. 
These decorations had a house with 
Santa Claus and his reindeer on the roof 
in one corner of the room, on the table 
was a manger in which they had a 
doll. representing Jesus and other dolls 
dressed to represent Mary, Joseph and 
the other characters in the story. 

After dinner the children played 
games while the grown-ups talked. 
Pretty soon the living-room was opened. 
The children or grown-ups couldn’t 
speak they were so amazed and stunned 
at the sight. There was Santa Claus 
with his bags of toys and dolls. The 
Christmas tree was so beautiful that the 
children were screaming with joy. As 
soon as they were quiet, Santa Claus 
gave everybody his or her presents. 
When the little girls received dolls and 
doll houses they were so happy that 
they started to cry. The baby got so 
many clothes and rattles and other toys 
that he started to cry too. When 
everybody had gone home they all said 
they had never spent a happier Christ- 
mas in all their lives. 


Meet Mr. Good Will 
ByiX./VczZ: 


(X. Y. Z. sounds mysterious, you must 
admit! Also an ageless person, whether 
man, woman or child, who knows? Any- 
how it’s a good story, and I wish we each 
had such a Mr. Good Will in our homes! 


M. T. A.) 
Mr. Good Will was so very wide 
awake that he-.noticed lots of things 


Christmas. time, and especially he 
noticed how some people got cross. The 
nearer the twenty-fifth of December 
came, the crosser they grew. 
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“T’ll never get it: done!” they would. 
growl. Which was terribly foolish a 
un-Christmasy of them, for growls ne 
made a really merry Christmas for am 
body. So Mr. Good Will, being so wid 
awake, decided to see what made peop 
cross at Christmas and this is what | 
found out. 

He found out that half the peos 
were forgetting that December 25 
coming, until suddenly they said: “Mercy 
on us, Christmas is next week; [| 
never get everything done in tim 
never!” And hurry made them ye 
cross indeed. So that they didn’t rea 
enjoy Christmas at all. 


will into anything. This was too be 
for themselves. But it was even wor 
for the other half of the people in th: 
land. For this other half worked. T 
worked in stores and factories. 
worked in delivery wagons and bund 
rooms. They grew very cross too. — 
“Dear, dear!” they would sigh. “Will | 


and we work and we work, but we neve 
get through. It isn’t much fun, Chris 
mas isn’t!” 


Minute-Christmas-Shoppers 
Hurrying-to-Catch-Up-Helpers 
mas really wasn’t being much fun to an 
body. But Mr. Good Will knew some- 
thing. As a matter of fact everybody | 
else knew it, too, only people have suc 
an odd way of forgetting everyday wel 
known things and facts. ae | 
Said Mr. Good Will: “Isn’t anybody | 
remembering what the angel said? 
About peace on earth, good will among 
men? That’s Christmas, that is! 
will. Just plain evenieae loving-kint 
ness! Just ordinary common-se 
thoughtfulness! Now if all these for 
getting people would just start | 
bering Christmas in October and 
vember then they needn’t be so cros 
and hurried and worried a week befor 
Christmas. And if they really sho 
remember Christmas two months earl 
then all these over worked tired- 
workers needn’t be so exhausted 
weary and cross, at the last minute. 
do think it would be so wonderful — 
have one Christmas without a singl 
cross, hurried, flurried person. Ju 
suppose everybody was ful: to the Db 
of good will—wouldn’t it be jolly? 
wouldn’t it be Christian!” 
And all over the world came voice 
saying: “Oh yes, it would! It would! 
So perhaps if we start in being suc 
Mr. Good Will in our own homes and 
our own towns we can do a lot to make 
Christmas a really merry day for ever, 
body everywhere. 


( 
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Among Ourselves 


Boston Letter 

By CuHartes H. Watson 
Pitched to the Key of C 
Jr. Bernard C. Clausen, the genuis of 
$Bracuse, packed into a visit of two 
me at the Hub, a deal of platform 
piration. After hearing him three 
fies in three hours, and getting fired 
@ at each sitting, one finds himself 
set with the question, how in the 
‘rid does he stand the grind of it all? 
course the answer is that there 
sno grind—the whole thing is such a 
reme joy that he gets as much out 
®it as he pours into us. Think of it, 
pthren, preach twice to a great throng 
@ Sunday, take a night train for Bos- 
% 350 miles away, come up smiling 
ai resilient Monday, face one big 
‘@up of ministers in Tremont Temple 
aeleven, face a much larger group in 
Frk Street church at twelve, then a 
Baller company of them at _ the 
Yyentieth Century club at two, do it 
4 with equal spring, bounce, sugges- 
fieness, and inspiration, then return to 
$racuse to carry on there as if noth- 
‘wy particular had happened! The ques- 
Hn is, can you beat it? We all are 
cing it. 
Think of Cadman 
Clausen reminds you of Cadman—both 
pched to the high key and equally sus- 
‘tning it. 
But Cadman is the older brother, 
sty-one. Like Conwell of Philadel- 
a—who was another high C—he 
tives on the terrific wear and tear 
Omultitudinous journeys, and their ac- 
‘mpanying platform effort. Here the 
gery bobs up again—is it an effort, and 
Asthere any wear and tear? Or it is all 
‘sed to the level of the highest kind 
‘sport, with much larger intake than 
© put? Let us put this deep question 
tiour profoundest psychologists: it is 
| easy nut for them to crack. Any 
w, it is up to the ministers already— 
Mat is the secret of Clausen and Cad- 
Tin, must it be taught, or caught? It 
{a good one for our homiletical pro- 
\sors. 
Extension at Dudley Street 
Something good has come to the old 
lidley Street church, with its live pas- 
+, its great congregations, its noble 
seting house standing there so finely 
Viere all the great thoroughfares flow 
tzether. Since the fortunate sale of 
2 former Youth’s Companion building, 
ected long ago by Daniel S. Ford, and 
fqueathed by him to the Boston Bap- 
tt Social union for church support and 
etension in the city, the union finds it- 
sf with a larger annual income than 
ay demands at Ruggles Street will re- 
ire. Wisely taking advantage of this 
idition Dudley Street church has joined 
f-ces with the Social union, inviting its 
fancial backing in a proposed expan- 
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sion and extension of its entire activities, 
and already the intention is announced 
of spending $100,000 on a modern work- 
shop for Sunday-school and social serv- 
ices. Of course Ruggles Street will con- 
tinue for the time its work in the con- 
venient quarters left to them after the 
fire. Also they have Social union as- 
sistance as formerly; but the new ad- 
vance at Dudley Street is an extra, and 
everybody hails it. Fortunate is the 
church that in this great expansion it 
has the kindling and competent leader- 
ship of Pastor Brooks. They will fol- 
low him with more alacrity than ever. 
Dr. de Blois’ departure 
The unexpected resignation of Dr. 


The Mother 
By Mrs. Frep E. StocKToNn 
Att on a holy midnight, when stars 
are burning low, 
Across the wintry meadows the happy 
shepherds go, 
Across the wintry meadows where feed 
the wand’ring sheep. 
The shepherds haste to hail a King, and 
find—a Child asleep. 
(O, happy, blessed mother, so pure and 
undefiled!) 
“All hail the King!” the Shepherds sing; 
The mother—‘“Sleep, my child!” 


Her anguish is forgotten, her waiting all 
is past, 

Within her arms she clasps him—her 
baby come at last; 

Within her arms she clasps him and 
stills his baby cry, 

While shepherds bow before him now, 
and angels hover nigh. 

“Oh, sleep, my precious Mary,” hear ten- 
der Joseph say, 

“Thy pain is done—here lies thy Son, 

Now I will watch till day.” 


Across the wintry heavens there shines 
a new-born light, 

And wise men journeying from the east 
press forward through the night. 

Press forward to the cradle where lies 
the Child asleep, 

With hearts aglow, their gifts bestow in 
many a glittering heap. 

But Mary, bending over, with tender 
eyes and dim, 

Still croons her gentle lullaby and softly 
cradles him. 

Oh, tender heart of mothers who still 
that burden sing, 

The babe at rest upon thy breast may 
be a new-born king, 

May rise to deeds of greatness and over 
men hold power 

But in his baby-weakness this is his 
mother’s hour— 

Her hour to love and cherish and lead 
the shining way, 

So softly sing, “Sleep, little king, 

For I will watch till day.” 
Farco, N, D. 


A. K. de Blois of the First church, 
Boston, after fifteen years of service, 
is a notable event. He accepts the co- 
editorship of the Watchman-Examiner. 
He will bring needed reenforcement to 
that journal after its loss of Doctor Wil- 
son, and the serious illness of Doctor 
Laws. 

Doctor de Blois’ task at the Old First 
never has been an easy one, but his own 
pluck /and competency, coupled with 
able assistance and improved financial 
conditions brought by the union with the 
Bowdoin Square and Warren Avenue 
churches, and their valuable properties, 
have much brightened the prospect, 
eased the burden, and made possible a 
broader policy with encouraging re- 
sults. The church really is in much 
better condition than when Doctor de 
Blois came to it. 

Gradually the Back Bay neighborhood 
around the church is changing; business 
creeping up, and homes of old families 
long committed to other faiths giving 
way to great apartment houses, which 
may bring in a different and more avail- 
able constituency. We shall watch with 
interest the next administration. It is 
a difficult though not as critical a situa- 
tion as Doctor de Blois so bravely 
faced in 1911. 


The New Editor 

Sound scholarly accomplishment, uni- 
form Christian urbanity, and slowness 
to wrath, is a combination that would 
add blessing to any denominational 
journal. Doctor de Blois has it. He 
has the old school type of Christian 
gentility that quite escapes sharp 
theological classification. But. the 
Watchman-Examiner boasts that it is 
very definitely classified; and nobody 
disputes it. These changes always pro- 
voke considerable interest. 


Some News Bits 

Dr. W. Quay Rosselle’s people are 
seeking a new staff to supplement his 
vigorous leadership of the First church, 
Malden. It will consist of a pastoral 
assistant, a director of religious educa- 
tion, and a Sunday-school visitor. Some 
good “prospects” are already in sight, 
and they will enjoy working on that 
great field with a noble and generous 
people and a leader of ample intelligence 
and broad comradeship. First, Malden 
is one of our great churches. 

Another church of the high class is 
the First church, Watertown. While 
much enjoying the ministry of their 
scholarly young pastor, Rev. Charles L. 
Seasholes, they are about to show be- 
fitting appreciation of their imposing and 
usable granite meeting house, by cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the dedication of it. They will have 
sermons by Dr. James Grant, Dr. 
Charles H. Day, former pastors, and Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey, of Chicago, one of 
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the boys of the church. 
us who remember the day of dedication, 
and cherish the spiritual beauty of Pas- 
tor Edward A. Capen, can best cele- 
brate. 

The ministerial fellowship of Boston 
Baptists is ideal. We have a way of 
giving a loving send-off to brethren who 
get promoted to other and distant serv- 
ice. This time it is Dr. A. K. de Blois; 
and Doctor York A. King, who goes 
from our general evangelistic work to 
the strong church of Austin, Chicago, 
Ill. The farewell dinner was at the 
Twentieth Century club, and the warm 
and brotherly tributes came from Prof. 
Richard Vaughan, Rev. J. C. Massee, 
Rev. James Norcross, and Rev. N. C. 
Fetter. 

Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard professor 
of geology, proved himself a superb edu- 
cator in an address to the ministers on 
Nov. 30. He spoke on the Scopes 
trial which he-attended, with other ex- 
perts, ready to bear witness. A _ per- 
fectly fair and appreciative setting forth 
of the sharp differences at Dayton, 
merely led the professor into the entire 
field of evolutionary debate, which he 
traversed with a spirit and authority, 
which was most impressive. By the 
way, he is a Newton Center Baptist, 
a teacher in the Bible school, bearing 
all the marks of a high and intelligent 
consecration. 


Football 

American football is annually called 
into question. This year, a new element 
is added to the questioners: the protest 
of some of its most brilliant players 
against its concentrated brutality. Eddie 
Tryon, the Colgate hero, uttered this 
final conviction after the struggle with 
the Browns: “This is my last game!” 
“Why, we thought you were to be a 
professional?” “Not for $10,000 a 
game!” was his verdict. Had he a right 
to render it? Has the surgeon father at 
Cornell an equal right, after setting the 
broken spine of his only son, and seeing 
him die? Shall we listen to the gladi- 
ators who furnish the pagan spectacle 
at the risk of their precious bodies and 
lives. Or shall we hear only the muffled 
thousands sitting in comfort, thrilled or 
made vociferous, according to the tem- 
perature, or the terrific hazards taken 
by their favorites? Has our modern col- 
lege girl who most enjoys a smoke or 
a prize fight; received her educational 
finish in the great college “Bowl?” How 
much is there in the facetious football 
axiom—“Kick the man anywhere, but 
spare the ball?” 

We are but poor successors of the 
pagan Greeks, who saved their strenu- 
ous athletic games by careful supervi- 
sion. Still, we Americans have the ex- 
aggerated temperament. We take any 
risk to be sure of a thrill. We must 
have the thrill, even if somebody pays 
the price in a maimed body or a broken 
life. 

But We Can Reform the Game 

We reformed the “glorious Fourth,” when 
when we found that “patriotism,” in 
American fashion, by an orgy of noisy 


But those of and deadly explosives, 


was annually 
burning, blinding, crippling, killing our 
children by thousands; and we com- 
pletely revolted and pulled the celebra- 
tion up to sanity, beauty and significance. 
Can we do as much for our boys, 
brave, chivalrous, worthy as any, as we 
were compelled to do for our children? 


The Indian Baptist Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma 


By Atonzo M. Petry 


Oakland, Portland, Denver, on to 
Hobart, Okla.—a distance of 2500 miles, 
plus; then, with Dr. Bruce Kinney, su- 
perintendent of the Indian work of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, motored 
away five or six miles by a veteran 
missionary at the wheel, and we were 
in the camp of the annual meeting of the 
Indian Baptist State Association of Okla- 
homa. The show of tents had a tendency 
to create in one the impression that 
about all the inhabitants of Oklahoma 
were Indians, and that all of them and 
their friends were resolved on attend- 
ance at this association. As a matter 
of fact, the Indian population of Okla- 
homa is somewhere between 100,000 and 
120,000 persons. 

The Oklahoma State association is 
composed of thirteen churches; the thir- 
teenth is a lucky number and in no sense 
the proverbial hoodoo. These churches 
reported 1782 new members with Sunday 
schools, young people’s societies and all 
the auxiliaries of the ordinary Baptist 
church. Among these churches are rep- 
resentatives of the Apache, Arapaho, 
Cheynne, Commanche, Kiowa and other 
tribes. All of these churches were rep- 
resented by their missionaries and pas- 
tors; many of them with large attend- 
ance from the rank and file of their 
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- their work—always voiced in most grate 
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membership, to which must be added ; 
great number of the friends of thes, 
churches for whom constant prayer wa 
made that they might be brought int 
the full light and “knowledge of th 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.) 

The missionaries present were mad) 
up of veterans whose time of service 
measured from forty years down to | 
decade, including a number of men ani 
women of later appointments. Ther) 
were present L. F. King, under whos | 
supervision and management the as 
sociation was guided; Rev. H. H. Trea 
secretary of the association; E. C. Deye| 
G. W. Hicks, T. J. Davis, H. F. Gilber(! 
W. A. Wilkin and Wm. E. Parks. Ther 
was also a good and cooperative brother 
A. J. Becker, a Mennonite missionary| 
with many of his flock. Moving amon) 
these men, no one could escape the im 
pression of their splendid equipment ani 
stern purpose of consecration. And j| 
should be added that the wives of thes | 
noble men gave strong evidence tha 
they were altogether their equal. 

Having been well informed of thi, 
work for many years, the familiar name 
of missionaries and stations kept me. it| 
a constant mood of retrospection — 
“Rainy Mountain,” “Saddle Mountain, | 
and on to the end, where we had hean, 
so often of here sacrifices and ricl 
harvests. A cloud of witnesses form th 
glorious background out of which thi 
work had been planted, watered an 
brought to its present efficiency Mame 
house, Chivers, White, Barnes, Mar, 
Burdette, Isabel Crawford, Mrs. Joh’ 
Nuveen, and last, but not least of al’ 
Dr. Bruce Kinney, all of whom ha 
thought it worth wh le to plan and pray| 
work and pay, that this association migh | 
be made possible. 

The association moved on with meet| 
ings of various kinds, sermons by th 
missionaries of great worth, and th’ 
songs, prayers and testimonies of thes 
native Christians far into the nights 
There were other workers than the mis, 
sionaries of the churches present, wh) 
added much to the success of the meet 
ing—Dr. Bruce Kinney, superintenden 
of Indian missions; President B. L 
Weeks of Bacone college, Rev. and Mrs” 
H. H. Crouse, retired veterans of Okla’ 
homa City, and Rev. and Mrs. W. BH) 
Cole of the Calvary church, Denvei) 
whose visit was not the first to this as 
sociation, and whose contributions ©} 
teaching, preaching and personal work 
made up one of the features of the as 
sociation. There was Rev. Rober| 
Hamilton, a man who had put most 6 
his life into the northern work amon’ 
these tribes, but is now a representativ| 
of the Southern board work, whose in 
terested face graced every meeting. | 

It was pleasing to see the well] 
developed appreciation on the part 0 
the native members themselves, of thei) 
own responsibility in the promotion 0 
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ful and respectful terms, towards th 
missionaries, to whom they gave credi) 
for everything among them worth-while 
It was also pleasing to see with wha 
complacency the missionaries themselve 
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ceived this evolving attitude of respon- 
jlity, and answered it by taking the 
1 in electing a native member as 
ylerator of the association. 

‘merson says that when God has a 
gat purpose to accomplish, he imbeds 
#1 the mind and heart of an individual. 
dave met few instances of such proof 
githis assertion as G.l’s purpose to 
elvate in intelligence through the Chris- 
1 education of these Indian people, 
wh virility to grapple with their ene- 
ms, and to shelter and shield them 
frn their foes, as is found in President 
Weks, in his consuming enthusiasm 
ai. restless activity in the important 
wrk of controlling and extending Ba- 
‘ce college. Bacone is the only Indian 
ecege of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
fir for the education of the youth 
anng the 30,000 Indians scattered over 
th United States, for whose evangeliza- 
tia and education we are primarily 
qponsible. Ponder not once, but many 
fies, the stragetic importance of this 
ice institution. 

t was not practical, because of other 
eiagements to remain for the closing 
‘gwvice of the association on Sunday 
eming. It has been reported to me 
tit there were many “conversions,” 
‘“storations” and “dedications of life.” 
Ce of the features was the observance 
oan innocent and peculiar custom of 
intalling a grandson into the office and 
hitage of his grandfather chief—in this 
jutance that of “Chief Lone Wolf,” the 
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figrance of whose life and devotion is 
‘a impressive among these Indians as 
‘tht of Henry Bond in Vermont or Am- 


bse Swasey in Ohio. 


Baptists in Other Lands 
; Notes From Near and Far 


| 
it By Doctor RUSHBROOKE 


P Heathen in Russia 

_ There are in Russia large numbers of 
pgans, and the Baptist union, led by its 
nw president, Rev. J. A. Golaieff, is 
iitiating a vigorous effort to evangelize 
tase. The union motto for 1926 is to 
st for the heathens and Moham- 
tdans in the U. S. S. R.” Heathen 
ad semi-heathen tribes number about 
tree millions, including Kalmuks, 
Iquimaux, Buriati, Chuwashen, and 
hers. They are scattered in various 
izions, the majority living in the Volga 
Gtrict, the Archangel government, and 
‘beria. Some of them are Buddhists; 
tere is also a group of Llamaists, but 
@ paganism of many takes most de- 
aded forms. In several cases these 
oups are rapidly dwindling, owing to 
eoholic excess and disease. The 
Johammedans of the U. S. S. R. (found 
the Tartar, Kirghis and Bashkir re- 
bles and elsewhere) number about 14,- 
(0,000. 

How Many Baptists in Russia? 

e Russian Baptist union has lately 
cured detailed reports from many parts 
the land. These, so far as they go, 
nd force to my repeated warnings 
«ainst overstatement. Progress has 
en very remarkable, but the talk of 
jaillions” of baptized believers is not 
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to be trusted; all the signs tend to jus- 
tify my assertion that the largest figure 
likely to be definitely established for 
statistical purposes is one million for 
the two unions. The three and a half 
millions which a leading Russian states- 
man named to me as the “community 
strength” is probably a fair estimate of 
the number of members and adherents. 
I recently came upon an American re- 
port that Mr. Prokhanoff claims for his 
union alone 5000 churches with two mil- 
lion members. He must have been mis- 
undertood; such a figure becomes plau- 
sible only if it is understood to include 
the unbaptized adherents. Moreover, no 
evidence of which I am aware indicates 
a membership in the “Evangelical Chris- 
tian” churches of anything like 400 as an 
average. f 

Beyond doubt the powerful evangelical 
movement in Russia has, like other re- 
vivals, affected not a few who “endured 
but for a while.” This may in part ex- 
plain the swollen figures sometimes 
given. (Revivalist statistics are not al- 
ways reliable, even in Britain.) Let 
it be realized that, if my own estimate 
is even approximately verified, it indi- 
cates a spiritual awakening unique in our 
generation. Such a fact calls for praise 
to God, and for consideration of the 
means by which we may help the 
brethren in consolidating and extending 
their gains. Russia is far from effec- 
tively evangelized; the membership of 
baptized believers in the two unions, 
great as it is, still falls short of one per 
cent of the dwellers in the U. S. S. R. 


Effects of the Preachers’ Schools 

A characteristic letter has arrived 
from the Rev. Adam Podin, of Kegel, 
Esthonia. He describes a round of 
visits to churches throughout the land, 
during which he has seen very clearly 
the huge differences made by the work 
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of the students. He adds a striking il- 
lustration, which I give in his own 
words: “Last year . . the church 
was empty and nearly dying out. The 
young brother went there and started 
to build on the debris. Now the meet- 
ings are overcrowded, Sunday school is 
flourishing, singing and music choirs are 
at work, young men’s and women’s so- 
cieties are active, and the blessing is fol- 
lowing. So it is in every place where 
our brethren are laboring even under 
the most difficult circumstances and 
poverty. I cannot keep silent, but pass- 
ing on must say this: you British, Amer- 
ican and Canadian Baptist brethren have 
set up a monument which is more pre- 
cious than your noble Nelson’s. He is 
representing a noble English son and 
patriot, whom we all honor. You have 
put up living monuments through our 
seminary. If you had not done this, by 
this time we would have a name and 
only few members, but we look now 
hopefully in the future knowing that the 
victory is ours and the Lord will lead 
us from victory to victory.” 

What Mr. Podin writes regarding 
Esthonia is true of other lands. 
Esthonian Children without Testaments 

The enterprise of our people in one 
of the Baltic republics appears in the 
following extract from a letter: “Justa 
line with a picture showing you our 
meetings in a government orphanage. 
There were 207 children and some forty 
tutors and other officials with servants. 
They gave us a warm welcome, and I 
believe that this day was the first day 
when the full gospel was proclaimed in 
that castle that has stood there for cen- 
turies. We were so sorry to hear that 
among 207 young people from nine to 
twenty years of age only one New Testa- 
ment was found. My visit was to pre- 
pare soil for our S. S. secretary. Now 
he can go and start work.” 

The writer is again Mr. Podin. 

The cause in Esthonia owes much to 
the devotion of the Rev. L. Luther of 
Reval, and his many friends will regret 
to learn that he is seriously ill. 

Intolerance in Poland 

For several months there has been 
persistent interference with Baptists in 
various parts of Poland, especially in 
Lemberg. Meetings have been dispersed 
by the police, and preachers forbidden 
to act. At one of the disturbed services 
(Sept. 27) Dr. W. O. Lewis of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission society 
happened to be present. He was per- 
emptorily forbidden to speak, and 
threatened with arrest if he should so 
much as offer a greeting in the name of 
the Baptists of the states. For these 
and other infringements of religious 
freedom, the Polish authorities offer the 
excuse that Austrian law still persists— 
a strange contention, seeing that the 
constitution of the Polish republic em- 
phasises religious liberty, and declares 
all laws invalid which contradict its own 
provisions. 

Australia and Holland 

British Baptists have been gratified by 

the visit of Mr. Stow Smith of Adelaide, 
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the representative of Australia on the 
executive of the Baptist World Alliance. 
His visit has strengthened the bonds of 
fellowship between us and our brethren 
of the antipodes. Before he sailed last 
week, Mr. Stow Smith and his fellow- 
traveler, Mr. Lavis, were entertained at 
an informal luncheon at the Holborn 
restaurant. By a happy coincidence I 
was then able to report that a cheque 
for 300 pounds had just arrived from 
Australia to assist chapel building in 
Holland, and that the covering letter 
expressed a hope that,a similar amount 
might be sent annually. Such generosity 
is a further sign of the unity of feeling 
which permeates our widely separated 
communities. Australia and Holland are 
remote from one another; and until Doc- 
tor Waldock’s visit the Baptists “down 
under” knew practically nothing of Hol- 
land. They have responded nobly to 
his description and appeal. 
A Letter from Tsarist Russia 

There has come into my hands a letter 
written from Moscow in the year 1900, 
by a lady belonging to a leading aristo- 
cratic family and addressed to a friend 
abroad. It casts a flood of light upon 
the conditions of twenty-five years ago. 
The writer is at heart a Baptist, but is a 
secret disciple. Among other things she 
writes: 

“It always seems to me a wonderful 
faith which enables the believers to suf- 
fer such persecution, scorn and even 
death. There is a governess in my 
aunt’s house who belongs to a rich Rus- 
sian aristocratic family that was exiled 
to Siberia for penal servitude on the 
ground of adhering to and proclaiming 
the gospel. Their property was confis-~ 
cated and the children wander about 
the earth helpless, and try to earn their 
living with strangers. One of these 
sisters is with my aunt. . . . She tells 
me she can no longer bear to live here 
and will join the sisters of the Red Cross, 
thinking that if she is sent out into the 
battlefields she will perhaps meet with a 
bullet and then die. I think this is ter- 
rible and I do not believe it will please 
God either. . . We have no com- 
munity here, and no house of prayer, 
and for our convictions there are always 
heavy penalties like black specters. Not 
every one has the courage of convic- 
tions; I must confess I admire the cour- 
age of my poor dear mother, but I have 
not got it myself.” 


San Francisco Bay District 
By J. Orrtn GouLD 

A training class has been meeting 
Mondays at the Melrose church. Dr. 
M. L. Thomas, Dr. James Asa White, 
J. Orrin Gould, and other leaders are on 
the faculty of this training school. Rev. 
D. M. Dawson is pastor of the church 
and gives a program over KFUS every 
Wednesday evening. 
, The Allerton church is greatly enjoy- 
ing the leadership of Rev. R. D. Lick- 
lider as acting pastor. At a recent din- 
ner funds were raised for new seats for 
the entire church building. 

Dr. James Asa White, Thousand Oaks 
church, Berkeley, is pleased with the 


growing interest and activity of his 
church. Many calls outside of his 
church are made for addresses in differ- 
ent parts of the state. 

Dr. E. A. Hanley, First church, Berk- 
eley, continues to lead his flock with an 
interesting program. This church is in 
a strategic position in relation to the 
large student body of the University of 
California. 

Tenth Avenue church, Oakland, has 
been enlarging its quarters recently and 
also its broadcasting station. The Bap- 
tist Ministerial association will be enter- 
tained at a dinner Dec. 7, at this church. 
Rev. G. W. Phillips is the aggressive 
pastor. 

Twenty-third Avenue church rejoices 
in the leadership of J. Orrin Gould as 
pastor. “Church night” Wednesday 
evenings is proving popular. Large num- 
bers are enjoying such speakers as Dr. 
Stacey R. Warburton, William Groat, 
Dr My L: “Thomas, Di. CE. stingley, 
Dr: ‘Jo We Batley and Dr A.M... Petty, 
Plans are being prepared for a school of 
missions to begin soon. 

The Baptist Ministerial association of 
this district enjoys splendid programs 
the first and third Monday mornings. 
Dror. 2 o) Sawyer . Hamilton Square 
church, San Francisco, is president. The 
meetings are held in the First church, 
Oakland. The inter-denominational asso- 
ciation, meeting at the Y. W. C. A. the 
fourth Tuesday each month, has Rev. 
G. W. Phillips, Tenth Avenue church, 
Oakland, as president. 


Montana News and Notes 
By Rosert W. SHAW 
When Is a Baptist a Baptist? 

In this day when many people are per- 
plexed over what constitutes a Baptist 
church and propose to take steps to de- 
fine such an organization, the question 
occurs as to just what is a Baptist. The 
other day the writer was asked to con- 
duct a funeral. The relatives made it 
known to the undertaker that the de- 
ceased had been a “life-long Baptist.” 
The undertaker thought this meant that 
he had been a member of the local Bap- 
tist church. The facts were that though 
he had lived for twenty-two years within 
a mile of the Baptist church he had never 
attended its services, had not been con- 
nected with its membership, though he 
once had been a member of a Baptist 
church in another state. Is there a dif- 
ference between being a Baptist, and be- 
ing a member of a Baptist church? Some 
ministers would like to know. 

Evangelism 

Many churches have had evangelistic 
meetings this fall. Some few have had 
special helpers, but a number of churches 


have relied upon pastors for help. Rob- 


ert W. Shaw preached a week for the 
church at Belgrade. About ten were 
added to the membership. He also 
preached at his church for two weeks. 
Ten were received, and others will be re- 
ceived later. Rev. Roy E. Reece is help- 
ing the church at Livingston for two 
weeks where T. L. Huxley is pastor. D. 
D. Sumerall of Lewistown is helping 
Miles City, R. D. Brittain pastor. Other 
churches have either been in meetings 


or will have meetings later. ail 
W. Shaw will help the First church g 
Billings with Dr. W. H. Smith as pasto|! 
in January. 7 
Other Notes 4 


Rev. H. J. Pritchard has resigned 


the health of his family. Great Fall 
one of our best cities and the Bap 
church there should hold a strategie po 
sition in the denomination. A new chure) 
is in the process of erection. The mai 
who goes to this field will find plenty 
hard work, as in all our Montana fields) 
The First church at Billings has bee’ 
engaged in completing the first unit 
its new building. The class-rooms wi 
plastered, so that now there are thirty 
three rooms available for use. The mej 
of the church put the lath on the buildin 
during the evenings. When the worshi 
unit is completed the Billings churel 
building will be one of the best in th) 
state. Members have been received eacl 
month for several months. at 
During the first eight and a hal 
months of the ministry of Robert W 
Shaw with the First church at Bozemar 
28 members have been received and oth 
ers will be received at the Decembe 
communion. Several await baptism. Th 
recent annual meeting showed that th. 
church had had a successful year. In 
creased congregations cheer the heart oO 
the pastor and people. The church wil 
soon be out of debt and this will help i) 
many ways. : 1 
The First church of Belgrade, Ro, 
Reece, minister, is having a difficult tim| 
to house its Sunday school. Additiona| 
quarters will have to be provided or | 
limit will have to be set to the number| 
that can be accommodated. The peopl! 
are showing a fine spirit of cooperatior| 
and Pastor Reece is much heartened. | 
The summer assembly is to be hel 
next July in the mountains south of Liy| 
ingston. 


Already the assembly commis 
sion is giving attention to the arrange] 
ment of the program for next year, an 
some churches and societies are begit) 
ning to lay aside funds with which t 
send delegates to the meetings. | 

Miss H. Mary Sundell, who for sev 
eral years has been connected with th 
field forces of the Montana State Con 
vention has been transferred to the Wes 
Washington Convention. Miss Sunde’ 
found the winter climate here too rigor 
ous. The best wishes of Montana Bap 
tists go with her. 


The 1925 Congo Conference, 
By P. A. MacDIARMID | 


The 1925 conference has passed int| 
history. Yes, we American Baptists be 
lieve we are making history for th 
Christian church in Africa. Some con 
ferences deal almost entirely with th’ 
present pressing problems; this one ha 
a forward look that gave us a vision © 
a Christian civilization that may D| 
actualized if we are true to our task. | 

It was one of the largest conference) 
in the history of the mission. Twenty, 
six missionaries were present at Som 
Bata where the conference was hel! 


ept. 15 to 21. The periods set apart 
yy prayer and meditation in the middle 
f each morning session, and at the com- 
iencement of each evening session, not 
nly were rich in expressed thought and 
lustration but also bound us very close- 
7 together as we went forward to con- 
der the problems of our work in Congo. 
7) With Dr. Ostrom as chairman and 
dr. Mabie as secretary, there was little 
neandering off on irrelevant subjects, 
or the wanderer was soon made to see 
hat he could not be prodigal with our 
recious time. The program committee 
so deserves a good deal of credit for 
hey placed early on the program the 
olicies for evangelistic, educational and 
Yiedical work that were outlined in 1920 
then Doctor Lerrigo was present, but 
he consideration of which was post- 
oned from conference to conference be- 
ause the solution of the actual problems 
f the year consumed the time. 
Early in the sessions the annual letter 
tom Doctor Lerrigo was read. This 
s never a perfunctory matter for Doctor 
verrigo’s very manifest affection for the 
tongo missionaries and his interest in 
he work has made him an essential part 
f the conference, even though not pres- 
nt. His letter told how the interest in 
yreign missions had seized the hearts 
if the delegates at Seattle, resulting in 
‘ertain definite actions. The foreign 
fission board was given the opportuni- 
y to go out and raise sufficient money 
0 clear away the deficit. Perhaps we 
wught to be thrilled, too, but I fear to 
‘ome of us it sounded a little like the 
tory of the country preacher on a salary 
f $400 a year who resigned because so 
auch of his time and effort was taken 
: ; getting his salary paid. The church 
id not want him to leave so they peti- 
: immed him to reconsider the question, 
‘aying they would add $200 to his salary. 
After some thought he replied that if 
hey had just asked him to reconsider 
lis resignation he might have stayed on 
or he loved to preach to them, but he 
ad had such difficulties in raising the 
400 each year that when they proposed 
o make it $600 it was too much of a 
‘eart-breaking job, and he decided to 
jae. 


Perspective. 

“Instead of “You secretaries who have 
een carrying a great burden during the 
slosing months of the financial year, 
ind you missionaries who are home to 
‘est, now is your opportunity to get 
yut and clear away this deficit,” we 
-ather expected the delegates to rise in 
it body, saying one after another, “I 
dledge my church to raise so many thou- 
sands or hundreds of dollars, so that 
the great work of foreign missions shall 
nove on unhindered. But away out in 
Central Africa we may not have the 
‘ight perspective. Ours is not to reason 
why, ours is but to do. 

A united program for evangelistic 
work, one for educational, and one for 
Medical, occupied, as already stated, a 
Prominent place in our deliberations. 
The conference felt that in any policy 
o£ missionary activity Christ and his 
svangel must be made central. That is 


why the evangelistic policy begins thus: 
“Evangelistic work is of first importance 
inasmuch as the Christianization of a 
people is the supreme business and the 
entire task of the missionary enter- 
prise”; and the medical policy began by 
stating that its purpose was to bring 
Christianity to the Congo _ peoples 
through modern medical science. In 
our educational policy the Bible will 
continue to be the chief text-book, and 
the aim will be to attract all pupils so 
that they will gladly sit at the feet of 
the Great Teacher. The means used 
may be industrial, agricultural or scho- 
lastic training, but the aim remains the 
same. 
Educational Tests 

Mr. Moon’s educational charts at- 
tracted a good deal of interest. These 
showed the results of test examinations 
held at Kimpese, Banza Manteka and 
Sona Bata, in comparison with the same 
tests given by Mr. Moon to pupils at 


To His Mother 


WERE you very happy, 
Mary, 


With your baby on your 
knee? 

Did you love to pat and pet 

him, 

Little Lord of earth and sea, 

Little Lord of you and me— 

Though a baby on your knee, 
Mary? 


Were you very puzzled, Mary, 
When he grew to be a man? 
Did you fail to understand 
him 
When he carried out God’s 
plan, 
When his ministry began, 
And the crowds to hear him 
ran, 
Mary? 


Did your heart break, Mary, 
Mary, 

When he hung upon the tree, 

Mock’d and scorn’d by all 
who saw him, 

Dying there for you and me? 

Could you bear to stand and 
see? 

Did you heart break utterly, 
Mary? 


When they ran to tell you, 
Mary, 

What the other women said, 
They had seen him, heard 
him, touched him, 
Knew him risen from the 

dead— 
Did you, lifting up your head, 
Answer gently, tenderly, 
“Yea, but first he came to me!” 
Mary? 
—Grace Winter in 
British Weekly. 


‘Congo may well be proud. 
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home. It is very encouraging to our 
missionaries to see how favorably Congo 
pupils stand in elementary studies, and 
when it comes to Bible knowledge they 
certainly show American high school 
students and college freshmen in a bad 
light. 

Sunday night was given over to re- 
ports from the various stations, most 
of which were very encouraging. The 
rocks at Matadi make it an unfruitful 
place in more ways than one but the 
past year has shown an increased inter- 
est in church attendance and baptisms 
beyond the usual number. Banza Man- 
teka reported that the dry season thanks- 
giving gatherings held in various parts 
of the field had large attendances and 
unprecedented offerings. Permission 
from the government has been received 
to occupy the new site at Betti and it 
is expected that the work of clearing 
the hilltop and erecting buildings will 
be begun shortly. Kimpese has had a 
good school year, and at long last the 
Bentley memorial chapel is being built. 
It is a structure of which Protestants in 
It is the 
desire of the faculty at Kimpese that the 
training school should be of the great- 
est possible service. Steps were taken 
at this conference to make this training 
available to students from all our sta- 
tions. In the Sona Bata field the re- 
vival spirit still continues. Twelve hun- 
dred have been baptized since last con- 
ference, new districts opened to the gos- 
pel, and always many more requests for 
teachers are received than can be filled. 
With the coming of Doctor King to Sona 
Bata the first A. B. F. M. S. hospital 
unit on the Lower Congo is taking 
shape. At the recent thanksgiving gath- 
ering, when more than 1500 people were 
present, a dedication service was held, 
but before engaging in this service every 
one went to a stream a mile away and 
brought a stone for the foundation of 
the main building. Each communion 
center made its separate pile of rock 
and it looked as if the twelve tribes of 
Israel, and a few additional ones, had 
builded their altars to their God. Mo- 
anza, our newest station, is spreading 
its influence with seventy teachers in 
the field. Jesuit persecution is strong 
but the people want the gospel of good- 
will which was to be to all men. Un- 
fortunately Vanga was not represented 
but wonderful reports come from that 
field of the way in which the uplifted 
Christ is drawing the people to himself. 
Tshumbiri has had some discourage- 
ments through lapses back into old 
heathen customs when the missionaries 
were on furlough but there are signs 
of brighter prospects, and the station 
school with its ninety pupils has been 
one of the hopeful features. Ntondo has 
been prepaiing materials for the new 
hospital, and with the arrival of a builder 
it is expected that the work of construc: 
tion will go on right merrily. A religi- 
ous awakening is manifest in certain 
sections of the Ntondo field. While on 
a recent trip the missionary was fol- 
lowed at one place by a line of people 
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more than a mile long. This procession 
sang joyful hymns and sent their greet- 
ings to the station. Old stations and 
new are rich with promise. 
Designation of Missionaries 

As at other conferences the designa- 
tion of missionaries brings its tense 
moments as at no other session. As to 
the new recruits it was expected that 
Doctor Freas, just arrived after com- 
pleting the course in tropical medicine 
in Brussells, should take up the medical 
work at Banza Manteka; that Mr. Sedam, 
graduate of University of Pennsylvania 
School of Commerce and Rochester 
Theological seminary, should go to Ma- 
tadi; and that Mr. and Mrs. Adkins, 
both of whom have had valuable experi- 
ence in China, should join the staff at 
Ntondo. As Vanga has a hospital but 
no doctor, in the absence of Doctor Les- 
lie, it was decided that Dr. and Mrs. 
Osterholm should go there. With Mo- 
anza, Tshumbiri and Leopoldville claim- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Wakeman, now re- 
turning for their second term, what could 
be done? A season of prayer was called 
so that all personal bias should be set 
aside and divine guidance sought. The 
vote was that they should go to relieve 
Mr. Hill at Moanza, permitting him to 
join Mrs. Hill on furlough. Seeing that 
the other needs could not be met we 
were asked to pray the Lord of the 
harvest to thrust forth more workers 
into this great harvest field. 

The return trip was not one of unal- 
loyed joy to those going down the line. 
The little old Congo railway is becoming 
worse and worse while the new line is 
being built. At noon our friends from 
Kimpese, Banza Manteka and Matadi 
seated themselves in the second class car 
ready to say goodbye. A wreck down 
the line kept them at a standstill all 
afternoon and until eleven at night. And 
that was only the beginning of their 
journey! All dead tired after conference 
and no place to sleep! We hope they 
will forget the night and remember only 
the conference, for then there will be 
some hope of their coming to the next 
one. We ask for some of the friends 
at home to come, too, and they can 
decide whether or not we are making 
history tor the kingdom of Christ in 
Congo. 


A Nation-Wide Revival 
By H. Wyse Jones 


In this great year of evangelism let 
me speak to you out of my heart. Let 
me lay upon your heart this burden that 
is on mine. It is the burden of the dire 
need of a genuine revival of spiritual re- 
ligion throughout our nation. It is the 
challenge of millions of fellow creatures 
for whom Christ died, who are “with- 
out God and without hope in the world.” 
When we contemplate this fact, and ask 
the question seriously—Who is respon- 
sible? The answer comes rolling back 
upon the church of Jesus Christ with 
earthquake terror: “You! To you alone 
has been committed the word of recon- 
ciliation”! And the solemn announce- 
ment of Jesus comes down the centuries: 


“As the father sent me into the world, 
so send I you”! 

The spiritual deadness of many who 
profess the name of Jesus and the uni- 
versal ravages of war, crime, immorali- 
ty, greed, lawlessness, defiance of God 
and man, all testify to the crying need 
of a revival sent from heaven. States- 
men seeing the downward trend of civili- 
zation have spoken with no uncertain 
sound; President Wilson, President 
Harding, Premier Lloyd George, Roger 
Babson, President Coolidge have all 
uttered their prophecies and sounded the 
note of warning: “Nothing but a revival 
of the pure Christianity of Jesus Christ 
can cope with the present condition of 
the world, and save civilization.” These 
men are not alarmists, not pessimists, 
not false prophets. They read the signs 
of the times. They speak as seers. They 
have read the history of other nations 
that went down. They have observed 
the only cure. They have pointed the 
way to the only course of safety. 

Our own Baptist family is made up 
of thousands of churches and hundreds 
of thousands of believers. Some of these 
groups are very small. But they are 
believers, precious in His sight. Not 
one of them must be left to struggle 
alone. There must be a recognition of 
that “tie that binds our hearts in Chris- 
tian love.” There must be mutual sym- 
pathy and interest. The one mighty tie 
that binds all hearts into a perpetual 
brotherhood is our common faith in 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. The one mighty 
means to maintain and perpetuate that 
faith is evangelism. This was and is 
the plan and teaching of Jesus. This 
was the secret of the marvelous growth 
of the early church. It was the charm 
and glory of our Baptist leaders through 
the centuries. By it we have grown 
into millions. By it we have “kept the 
faith.” By it we have lead Christendom 
in missions. By it we have saved our- 
selves from ecclesiasticism and formali- 
ties. By it we have produced our minis- 
ters and missionaries. By evangelism 
we have been used of God to turn mil- 
lions “from darkness to light and from 
the power of Satan unto God.” The 
New Testament church was born in a 
revival at Pentecost, and wherever our 
Baptist people have advanced in influ- 
ence and spiritual power it has been the 
results of revivals. The climax, there- 
fore, of spiritual vision, renewed faith, 
self-denying endeavor, world-enterprises 
in missions, reformation from within the 
church, checks to the tides of evil, have 
all down the years, been the fruits of 
genuine revivals, “refreshings from the 
presence of God.” 

God has graciously honored evange- 
lism and evangelists. It is his method 
for his church still. His plan of salva- 
tion and his commission to the church 
hold for the twentieth century as for 
the first. It is the only way out of the 
blighting, withering, spirit-killing indif- 
ference of our age. It, and it alone, 
will save our churches from unbelief, 
worldliness, materialism, human-made 
religion, and drifting with the isms. 


a 
THE BAPTIST 


A nation-wide revival will awaken 
young men and women to the call of 
God. It will make possible the answer 
to the prayer that “the Lord of the. 
harvest will thrust forth laborers into 
the harvest.” ‘It is the basis of growth. 
in grace, missionary zeal, sacrificial giy-| 
ing, social purification, civilization’s re-| 
demption. S| 

In short, let me say it so strongly, | 
that you will take it to heart, and that 
you will cooperate with all Christians jn | 
America to pray down a nation-wide re- | 
vival! It is the one task, the one need 
of his kingdom-work to which the Spirit | 
of God is calling the Baptist denomina- | 
tion at this hour! If we heed the call} 
we shall save ourselves, our nation, aad 
through our nation, the world of na- 
tions! Without it civilization cannot | 
stem the tide, the tidal-wave of wicked- 
ness that sweeps over the world threat- 
ening to engulf humanity. | 


It is not my purpose here to discuss | 
what kind of program of evangelism | 
shall be followed. Whether it shall be 
an evangelistic campaign with an evange- | 
listic party, pastoral evangelism, with 
the assistance of a neighboring pastor, | 
lay evangelism under the leadership of | 
the pastor, or evangelistic services con- 
ducted by the pastor himself, is for each 
pastor and church to decide. But what! 
I do want to say so feelingly, so solicit- | 
ously that every church of God-in the) 
land will rally to this crusade of in- | 
tercession, consecration, devotion, co-| 
operation as to carry forward some kind | 
of special soul-winning effort, and soul- | 
reviving plan that will glorify God in) 
your communuity! Let us do it to-} 
gether as one of the greatest denomina- | 
tions on earth. Let us make no substi- | 
tutes. Let us make it nation-wide. _ 


My heart’s desire and prayer to God 
for our denomination, with you, is that) 
it may be saved—saved from indifference | 
to soul-winning; from bickerings and un-_ 
forgiveness; from criticisms and un- j 
brotherliness; from reliance upon men} 
and institutions; from exaltation of num- | 
bers, organizations, intellectuality, at the | 
expense of spirituality! 

O, messenger and servants of Jesus | 
Christ, let us pray for one another. Let’ 
us bear each other’s burdens. Let us} 
bow down at our Master’s feet and con-| 
secrate ourselves anew to him. Let us } 
repent of our sins—sins of indifference, | 
covetousness, pride, _ self-indulgence, | 
jealousy, lack of passion for the lost, » 
prayerlessness, forgetfulness of God and | 
neglect of his Word. Let us seek his | 
forgiving grace, his reviving power, his | 
renewing Spirit, his constraining love.’ 
Then shall we “teach transgressors his’ 
way, and sinners shall be converted unto | 
him.” 

As a citizen of the greatest land un- 
der the stars, with its more than 110,- 
000,000 people for whom Christ died; 
with its thousands of struggling” 
churches; with its many hundreds of 
anxious and _  over-burdened pastors; 
with its hundreds of thousands of 
church members wondering how to stop 
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e onflow of streams of vice and crime; 
ith its millions of young people to be 
jrned in the ways of righteousness and 
demption, with such problems of 
orid-import as are clamoring for solu- 
pn, I find my soul aflame with a con- 
‘ming desire to help my country, my 
Jywurch, and my God. Save the world 
mankind from moral and spiritual 
icide! ; 

To this end I write you out of my 
tart. As much as in me-lies I am ready 
cooperate with every pastor, every 
‘eangelist, every minister, every child 
_. God in this and other igede to meet 
od’s requirements for a nation-wide 
ad world-wide revival! 


Connecticut News 
By Horace B. Stoatr 
imiering November four conferences on 
je@pevery- -member plan were held in the 
late at Norwich Central, Hartford 
imo .C. A., South Nerwaik and New 
javen, Calvary. The team assisting the 
fate office consisted of Dr. E. C. Kunkle 
rector of promotion for the metro- 
olitan area and Rev. R. D. Williamson, 
4 eor Agar’s assistant. These men did 
isplendid work. 
A ier. James Whitcomb Brougher, Los 
_ngeles, delivered his lecture ‘Play 
all,” in the Central church, Hartford, 
oy. 13 and in Calvary church, New 
—aven, Nov. 18. Full houses greeted the 
‘cturer in both centers. Baptists from 
large number of our churches enjoyed 
_e Brougher breezes on how to play 
e game as individuals, churches and 
snominationally. By a rising vote 
- onnecticut Baptists pledged themselves 
play winning ball, that is go over the 
ip by Apr. 30, 1926. 
Rev. D. W. Lovett for eight years 
astor of the First church, Wallingford, 
‘signed Nov. 29 to accept a-call to the 
irst church, Willimantic. It is a source 
i great Satisiaction to Mr. Lovett’s 
any friends to know that he is to re- 
ain in the state. 
‘Calvary church, New Haven, for more 
tan half a century has been doing a 
dtable work at the very heart of the 
ty under the eaves of a great uni- 
srsity. The church has. had a line of 
Stinguished preachers each rendering 
 Umique ministry. Rev. Harold B. Camp, 
| te present pastor, a recent graduate of 
_/ewton, is making a large place for him- 
‘lf in this great church by preaching 
insomely the gospel. He is making 
gitimate use of certain electrical fea- 
ires together with song, story and 
fama to interest people in the gospel 
lessage and the worship life of the 
aqurch. Great crowds are responding 
» his devoted ministry. 


As a method of acquainting women in 
ie first year of Hillsdale with the mean- 
ig of college life, talks on the meaning 


‘eshmen. Attendance is voluntary, but 
‘early all the women students attend. 
oth the men and women of Hillsdale 
“ave formed discussion groups for the 
_pnsideration of live current topics. 


” 


+ 


-and_ building 


f college life have been introduced for: 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


Pastor J. C. SISEMoRE, of the Tabernacle 
church, Amarillo, Tex., reports a revival 
which was the most far reaching in conver- 
sions, reclamations and additions in the 
church’s history. Rev. A. Reilly Cope- 
land of Waco did the preaching. Every 
convert joined the church. 


Pastor C. E. Hamric of Arlington, 
street church, Akron, O., has just closed 
a revival with eighty-six additions. In 
his pastorate of three and a half years 
there have been 590 additions, and a 
Sunday school building has been erected 
at a cost of $95,000. 


WorK UNDER THE new pastorate of Rev. 
Arthur C. Smith at Owatonna, Minn., is 
opening most hopefully. 

Peoria, ELGIn, GALESBURG, OTTAWA and 
Rockford, Ill., are conducting schools of 
missions and are engaged in a contest 
for attendance. At the last count Elgin 
was expecting to reach at least 150. 


First cHuRCH, Vancouver, B. C., J. J. 
Ross, pastor, has been struggling under 
a heavy debt, which at last it has paid; 
a public burning of the mortgage cele- 
brated the event. 

A “DEAR OLD SAINT,” a Baptist woman in 
South Dakota, hearing of the emergency 
in foreign missions and the need for the 
Lone Star fund, sent in a check for $50. 

SEVENTY MEMBERS of Whittier, Calif., 
church, gave to Pastor E. M. Hullett a 
surprise, by volunteering their services 
him a parsonage on 
Thanksgiving day. 

Dr. C. WALLACE Petty is in demand for 
university lectures. His itinerary this 
season includes, Peddie, University of 
Iowa, University of Chicago, Corncll, 
Penn State College and University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Pastor Bryant WILson, First church, 
Sacramento, Calif., is witnessing a re- 


BRYANT WILSON 


markable growth in his work and is 
beginning the enterprise of a new church 
pbuilding that will cost nearly $100,000. 

First cHurcH, Wichita, Kan., will join 
with the M. E, church in a Bible in- 
stitute to be sponsored by Moody Bible 
institute. Sunday-school attendance at 
the Baptist church exceeds 1200. 


WoopLawNn cHuRCH, Chicago, held “in- 
ternational night,’ Dec. 1, inviting all 
of the students from foreign countries 
now attending the University of Chi- 
cago. Responses were in fine spirit and 
the occasion highly enjoyable. 

Pastor FRANK B, FAcERBURG, Spring- 
field, Mass., baptized nine converts, Nov. 


Ss: 


City Park cHurcH, Denver, found its 
work expanding so that its budget is 
almost doubled, but it has tackled the 
job and brought its pledges up to more 
than $10,000. 


First CHURCH, Riverside, Calif., received 
last year 206 additions, has carried a 
budget of more than $11,000, and its 
ladies have made 3998 calls. 

AT THE LAST communion Dr. A. W. 
Beaven gave the hand of fellowship to 
twenty-four new members at Lake Ave- 
nue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Herbert W. VIRGIN, upon his return 
to North Shore church, Chicago, after 
a month of supplying for Doctor 
Brougher of Los Angeles, received an 
enthusiastic welcome. 

Dr. CorNELIUS WOELFKIN is giving a 
‘series of lectures on the life of Paul 
at Park Ave. church, New York city. 


Rev. Howarp C. Wauitcoms of Calvary 
church, Omaha, received an urgent call 
from another important church, where- 
upon Calvary church, taking timely 
notice thereof, increased his salary by 
$1000 and also gave him a number of 
more spiritual reasons for remaining in 
Omaha. 

IN THE EIGHT years of service at 
Lafayette Ave. church, Buffalo, Pastor 
Scott Ebersole has_baptized 257 persons. 

First CHURCH, Watertown, N. Y., has 
paid its debts, will burn its mortgage, 
has 140 tithers and a prayer-meeting at- 
tendance of nearly 200. 

Since Dr. CALVIN HARE went to 
Metuchen, N. J., a mortgage of $4500 
has been paid off, a pipe organ costing 
$10,400 installed and the membership of 
the church increased 138 per cent. 

IN THE EARLY part of November, pastors 
of the five Baptist churches in Spring- 
field, Ill, assisted by a number of 
prominent denominational specialists 
conducted a standard training school for 
Sunday-school workers with an enrol- 
ment of 120. 

Mr. Leo V. BARKER was ordained recent- 
ly at Temple church, Los Angeles. 

Mr. AND Mrs. LIONEL CROCKER enter- 
tained the members of the Japanese 
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Student Christian association of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Gu-nabe recently. 
Miss Kawamura and Miss Sakaniski, 
both graduates of Kanagawa and Sendai 
Girls’ schools in Japan, were present. 


Tue First WELSH BAPTIST CHURCH of 
Scranton, Pa., celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary every evening for a 
week with the spacious auditorium 
crowded. Several Baptist leaders from 
outside the city took part. Dr. Milton 


G. Evans, president of Crozer Theo- 
logical seminary, Dr. Emory Hunt, 
president of Bucknell university, Mrs. 


Howard Wayne Smith of Philadelphia, 
Dean R. H. Rivenberg of Bucknell uni- 
versity and Hon. M. J. Jones, M. P. of 
Wales. 


THE APPOINTMENT of Dr. W. W. Char- 
ters to the committee on religious pub- 
lications is announced by the University 
of Chicago Press. Dr. Charters succeeds 
the late Ernest DeWitt Burton and will 
be associated with Dr. Shailer Mathews 
and Dr. Theodore G. Soares in the edit- 
ing of books in the “Constructive 
Studies,” “Principles and Methods in Re- 
ligious Education,” and “Handbooks of 
Ethics and Religion” series. He has 
been dean of the schools of education of 
the universities of Missouri and Illinois, 
director of the research bureau for re- 
tail training at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and Dean of the graduate 
school there and later in the University 
of Pittsburgh. He is now professor of 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago. He was formerly a member 
of the board of the American Bap- 
tist Publication society, and is a member 
of the executive committee, in charge of 
research, measurements and statistics, of 
the committee on education of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 


Harry S. Myers reports that he recently 
attended a private showing of a new 
moving picture “The Man Nobody 
Knows” based on a book with the same 
title by Bruce Barton. Its titles are 
written by Bruce Barton. Its photo- 
graphs of present day Palestine scenes 
are excellent. The pictures of the lakes, 
mountains, rivers, plains, cities and vil- 
lages among which Jesus worked and 
walked are well connected with the cap- 
tions and illustrate his life. The first 
church to use the film and a large num- 
ber who have seen it give enthusiastic 
reports. 


Rey. Leroy Harpert has resigned the 
pastorate of the Bergen Point church 
of Bayonne, N. J., to accept the call of 
the Mt. Pleasant church of Newark, N. J., 
where he began work Dec. 1. During 
his pastorate in Bayonne more than half 
of the present membership of the church 
was received. Rev. R. F. Y. Pierce will 
be the ad interim pastor at Bergen 
Point. 

Rev. CLInton Wunoper and the Temple 
church at Rochester, N. Y., recently had 
with them Dr. and Mrs. Henry E. Tralle 
of New. York City. Doctor Tralle 
preached at the Sunday morning hour 
and gave an address on Wednesday eve- 
ning. Mrs. Tralle addressed the mothers 


of the church and congregation. They 
held conferences with the various school 
committees and executives, and with the 
teachers in the various departments, 
bringing to them suggestion and inspira- 
tion. 


EVANGELIST Ray E, York of Kansas 
City, Mo., assisted pastor James Fisher 
in special services at Wellington, Kan., 
during the first two weeks in November. 
The church will be strengthened by about 
25 new members by baptism and by let- 
ter, two-thirds of the number being 
adults. 


Rev. JoHn McFariane, pastor of the 
First Baptist church of Austin, Minn., 
conducted a three weeks’ evangelistic 
campaign in the First Baptist church of 
La Crosse, Wis., in November. He was 
assisted in the work by Mr. Arthur 
Dahl, singer. Crowds packed the church 
every night and over 100 people were 
converted. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Pastor Charles 
H. Pinchbeck, the First church of Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., has made a contribu- 
tion to the Lone Star fund of $263.50. 
A series of meetings was held in this 
church by the ministerial alliance of the 
city, for a course of addresses by Dr. 
A. T. Robertson. 


CaLvERT DepricK, John Gillin and Ivan 


IVAN M. ROSD . 


‘ee 
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Wallace, students of Wisconsin univer. 
sity, spent the week-end at the Firs; 
church of Oshkosh, took leading part; 
in the several Sunday services and ren, 
dered a stimulating and helpful service 
especially to the work of the young people. | 


Tue First cHurcu of Philadelphia haj 
more than doubled the size of its congre.| 
gations, especially that of the evening! 
since the coming of the new minister! 
Ivan Murray Rose, nine weeks ago. This 
church is a great social as well as re. 
ligious center in the heart of the city, em, 
ploying in its work four salaried secre. 
taries along with the assistant minister 
Dr. George E. Nichols. Mr. Rose hay 
already headed up the different organiza, 
tions of the church into a cabinet whict) 
gives him complete control. On Tues)! 
day evening, Nov. 10, the public recog:| 
nition service of Mr. Rose occurred 
Leading clergymen from other denomina., 
tions as well as the Baptist denomina| 
tion and the First church participated, 
Special greetings from the mayor were) 
brought by a member of the mayor; 
official family. At the close of the recog, 
nition service a reception was given tc 
Mr. and Mrs. Rose, all of Mr. Rose's! 
staff being with him in the receiving line 
Mr. Rose is one of the younger ministers) 


in our denomination but has done good 
| 
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ork in his two former fields. In the 
‘tter of these, at Rome, N. Y., he led 
‘e church in erecting a $200,000 church 
lifice. 

Rev. E. A. Davis and Miss Willa Fer- 
ison have been assisting-Rev. Franklin 
jake, pastor of the Limington churches, 
aine, in special meetings. Over twenty 
ive taken a stand for Christ. The 
Jithful work of Mr. Blake has made 
yeat things possible, and the churches 
se greatly encouraged. 


THE FRENCH MISSION at Waterville, Me., 
‘is had a remarkable history and is 
king on new strength and efficiency 
uder its pastor, Rev. Auguste Bocquel. 
ine young peopel were added by bap- 
3m, Nov. 22. These have been trained 
a seven weeks’ course in the mean- 
)gand practice of the gospel. Mission 
tterests are well cared for, the Sunday 
thool prospers, and the church greatly 
\joys the cultured and helpful ministry 
' Pastor and Mrs. Bocquel. 


‘Pastor Rotto C. SPEER is getting hold 
? ( a large number of fine young men at 
abernacle, Milwaukee. His work is 
rgely among light housekeepers and 
yartment dwellers. His church is open 
very day and seems to be growing into 
_, Christian center. 


| Rev. B. J. Hoover, coming from the 
‘inistry of another denomination, was 
rdained at Shell Rock, Iowa, Nov. 19. 

Pastor RusseLtt C. Ross of the com- 
‘unity church at Percival, Iowa, re- 
‘ved sixteen for baptism. All but two 
‘them went to either the M. E. or 
ongregational church, but all of them 
quested immersion. 

At COoLLEcE AVENUE CHURCH, Indian- 
yolis, Pastor H. R. Proppe has wel- 
«med sixty-five new members since May 1. 
GREAT REVIVAL MEETINGS at Bedford, Ind., 
osed with 137 additions to the church. 
THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY of the pas- 
tate of Rev. L. B. Ford at Woodlawn, 
ittsburgh, was celebrated with a dinner 
ov. 21. 

Oliver cHuRCH, Lancaster, Pa., reports 
gerber of baptisms by Pastor A. H. 

wens, Nov. 22. Services are well at- 
ka The church is coming up well 
_1both the Golden Anniversary and the 

one Star funds. 

REVIVALS HAVE CLOSED in Indiana at Ful- 
ny, where Pastor S. O. Whitesell had 
ik assistance of Rev. J. M. Cauldwell 

id Miss Lulu Maris, with twenty addi- 
ons; and at Peerless where Pastor W. 
_. Sanders received three. 
 Newcastie, Inp., SUNDAY SCHOOL, or- 

anized fifteen years ago, held a home- 

oming, Nov. 15, with 600 present. 
Pastor J. B. Barr at Greenlawn church, 
t. Wayne, Ind., is whooping with en- 
lusiasm over the completion of the 
ork of renovating the meeting house 
id the provision of an ample budget. 
astor E, L. Mullins, just located with 
mmanuel church in the same city, is 
arting off with a lot of additions to 
te church. 

Broap Run cHurcH in West Virginia, 
rganized in 1803, among other distinc- 


tions in an interesting history, was the 
place where “Stonewall” Jackson re- 
ceived part of his early religious train- 
ing. 

Baptist PASTORS of South Dakota will 
hold their annual retreat at Sioux Falls 
college, Dec. 29-Jan. 1. 

EVANGELISM IS HUMMING in South Da- 
kota. Thirty-six converts are reported 
from Pedro; Oldham, twenty; Pierre, 
twenty-six; Wessington Springs, nine- 
teen; Lucas, eight; Keya Paha and Wa- 
konda, several each. 

CHICAGO BAPTIST MINISTERS had an un- 
usually large attendance Dec. 7, with 
addresses from Dr. J. H. Strong of New 
York and President Max Mason of. the 
University of Chicago. 

PASTORAL CHANGES in Illinois include the 
transfer of Rev. Herbert Grimwood from 
Erie to Bloomingdale, Mich.; of Rev. 
W. W. Marshall from Cambridge to 
Dixon; of Rev. W. A. Phipps to Troy; 
of Rev. R. A. Rapson from Decatur to 
Belleville; of Rev. J. R. Shanks from 
Princeton to Lincoln, and Rev. Harry 
A. Belton goes to Waverly. 


Rev. H. L. Mounce closed meetings at 
Virden, Ill., with sixteen additions; Rev. 
J. B. McMinn and Pastor Johnson at 
Literberry, with thirty; Evangelist Dunk 
and Pastor Bayliss at Winchester with 
sixteen. 

Rev. V. CoLBerT, a minister for fifty 
years, is seriously ill at Collinsville, III. 
Rev. IT. O, McMinn, <in service for 
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a similar period, is still active as a mis- 
sionary of Southern association in the 
same state. 

Pastor J. A. Carwite is leading his 
people in a building enterprise at Car- 
rollton, Ill, and Rev. A. W. Judd is 
leading in the improvement of the build- 
ing at Wood River. 

DEcISION DAY AT First, Ottumwa, Iowa, 


brought eleven boys and girls to confess 
Christ. 


IN THE FOUR YEARS of service of Pastor 
U. G. Miller at Ft. Madison, Iowa, 152 
members have been added, the Sunday 
school more than doubled and extensive 
improvements made on the building. 

Mr. E. H. Cremeans was ordained to 
the gospel ministry by a regular council 
at Olive Branch church, W. Va., Nov. 1. 

Revs. E. W. Wesster and B. F. Caudill 
recently held a series of meetings at 
Elmwood church, W. Va., with about 
twenty additions. 


Mr. Atsert E. Kine was ordained at 
Hillcrest church, Indianapolis, Nov. 6. 
Rev. P. J. Morris was moderator of the 
council and Rey. G. C. Chandler clerk. 


Rev. OrHo ALMON, assisted by Rey. H. 
3. Stevens of Terre Haute, closed a series 
of meetings at Cannelton, Ind., which 
resulted in fifteen additions to the 
church. 


Pastor Roy FE. Barnett of Martins- 
ville, Ind., has arrangements so econom- 
ically perfected for the weekly supper 


THE IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


For People of Refinement and Discrimina- 
tion no more Acceptable Gift can be sent 
than a year’s subscription for 


THE BAPTIST 


Spread the Christmas spirit over the entire 
year by a Gift that will please. 


Make Every Week a “Merry Christmas” 
Send your friend’s name and address. 


TODAY 
The Annual Subscription Price is $2.50 


THE BAPTIST 


: 2320 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
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of the church that the prices are 15 and 
20 cents. 


ENGLEWoop CHURCH, Chicago, set its 
financial goal for the year 1926 at $55,000, 
far beyond anything heretofore under- 
taken, has covered that amount with 
pledges and is preparing a greatly en- 
larged schedule of community service as 
soon as its new house is ready for use. 


RESIGNATIONS REPORTED from Massachu- 
setts include those of Mr. Howe, from 
the Market Street church, Amesbury; 
Mr. Simmonds, from Portland Street, 
Haverhill; Dr. Jefferson, from the Cal- 
vary church, Lawrence; and Mr. Ed- 
wards, from Winthrop Street, Taunton. 


First CHURCH, JANESVILLE, WIs., recently 
received sixty new members. 


Montana, Urau, NevapdA, Idaho, East 
Washington, Arizona, Southern Cali- 
fornia, New York (both metropolitan 
and state), District of Columbia, Ver- 
mont, South Dakota, Kansas, West Vir- 
ginia and Connecticut paid their first 
half year’s missionary quota in full. 
New Hampshire came within $50 of it 
and Illinois within $100. 

Pastor JAMES FisHER, Wellington, Kan., 
baptized three candidates, Nov. 22. 

First cHurcuH, NorwicuH, N. Y., recently 
held an anniversary supper with more 
than 400 present. 


First cHurcH, Dayton, O., recently wit- 


nessed two interesting plays written by Kinne, chairman finance committee of vary church, Pasadena, Calif. He orga! 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNIFIED BUDGET, MAY TO OCTOBER INCLUSIVE 
il 4 S 
Amount Amount Amount — 
Rank States due paid unpaid — 
Quotas Oct. 31st Oct. 31st Oct. sistte® 
of Utah cats. sic ote the Bile es cece a eae oe, oe $ 2,711.00 1,855.50 $ 2,930:42 0S 874.927 
2. District, of Columbiat-Ae sate cit oe okieiee tt ae ee eee 28,467.00 . 14,233.50 19,357.00 5,124.07 
3. TRAN O8 ahaa sce a Slajestiee (eo ore wusbee aneege) ciey< Vets, oat ie byt RG. 5 co ec en Sees 17,080.00 8,540.0 7,894.87 - 645.13 - 
4, IN@VE:GG I Sie ae ay axe Moree 6 ro 0 Roa aT Bare Uti erro el ees Rua ole ie 3,389.00 1,694.50 1,396.65 298.85 
5. ATIZONG,, sys, Fo tele. Sid & cuey Faye lars ore ride aad Py Ea ot ee oe ee ee 18,300.00 9,150.00 7,400.98 1,749.02 
6. California; ‘South 2.8. Laos. sre ote Cee ee eee 330,756.00 165,378.00 127,334.02 38,043.98 
hes California, INOPUn. 2s ititespeere cgstaae encode a aaeen eee okt Renner ene ae 107,200.00 3,600.00 35,358.99 18,241.01 
8. Dela wane Aue aeely ae ence Shalt ape Bie ORE Gee eNO te cy ree pea 9,000.00 4,500.00 2,936.02 1,563.98 
2) Wermone: catitecsaeates 4 asco rakenere tececin or eon acct tent res eee ee ee 45,000.00 22,500.00 14,544.38 7,955.62 
10. Montana | sie e. 6 Sis s cue SRP eee bo be eee Eee OE Pee 13,000.00 6,500.00 4,115.51 2,384.49 
alale News York W States sericea: oe ymca aera on yer iene eneree eee 609,500.00 304,750.00 191,931.90 112,818.10 
12. PMINOS lee EDO ORO Omen TOU so ates gamma og Mo Wis uot 315,000.00 157,500.00 97,590.97 59,909.03 
3s New: ‘Hamp sires yar. caer: elegebe oe to cnc ene mel ete ttey «irae eT 54,000.00 27,000.00 16,139.47 10,860.53 
14. Pennsylvania eye vegas aches victeneeas oust e o:e asain oto) cee ee ee 50,000.00 275,000.00 161, 968.73 113,031. 27 
15. WiS CONS: Gate .<teta cbs sree aise, cries. een tee aires ee irae area 72,000.00 36,000.00 20,834.30 5,165,641 | 
16. Tn Giana. hie citectra <6 eet Tm SR a so eg oe cio ne ee 152,000.00 75,000.00 42,855.84* 32,144.16 | 
17. New Jer S@y. caitenarsietatsin chore host svelee eno hele ake tore ee eee eer te 372,500.00 186,250.00 105,575.61 0,674.39 
18. CONTE CHI CUE Pied a cjere coronas ate uile re tsi erst ous CRERaNE cM tee a 160,000.00 80,000.00 45,147.25 34,852.75 
ily LO WA sie iae: § (ons (evenscers save Kauealystie etteg Sper eaEe 2 oy aie dopatleuige ue eet ater awa aes 100,000.00 50,000.00 27,637.48 22,362.56 
20. Washington, Hast ify tele a semen Rees oilers otis e ssn metic annem eae 30,000.00 15,000.00 8,168.70: 6,831.30 | 
27, Rie goebtil-@ioumicnine.comoren oo oud ob, Ome wig anane vdeo cdise ae 7,320.00 3,666.00 1,978.48 1,681.52 
22. MUCDIS AMY cs sicisisei stern sree: eden ep eee ecient so erence te oa eee 233,511.00 116,755.50 61,375.76 55,379.74 
23. Washing tom, Wes tr asiattous ames ccctyectene ark ca teen eee eee 60,000.00 30,000.00 15,743.68 14,256.32 
24. North Dakotay 3 etn Sie epee eee Sami Ree a ee es 20,000.00 10,000.00 5,027.02 972.98 
25. Rhode. Tsland. . oats cere Monee ee cette eee eee eet Cle ce re ee eee 132,000.00 66,000.00 82,749.18 33,250.82 
26. Minnesota. :F acc itisctate thelr oe Relaeneh ee lec eee a ee ne 125,000.00 62,500.00 30,852.13 31,647.87 
2d. ODIO. sss. cai aie Ste eA DS Oe eh ae ee ae ae se ty aie ea 400,000.00 200,000.00 95,772.90 104,227.10 © 
28. hE bol eee et tite tuninined cdrer cer hee mR iGr Ga AISA EMOTE. Bctio’s, G 8 107, 000.00 53,500.00 24,750.29 28,749.71 
29. MassachuSettsic. s:acinn, che fc cus ceunettvene ccmreee fs hacen Sree na sn 500,000.00 250,000.00 114 '825. O01 135,174.99 
30. Colorado hie idea oe aie Aire 2 ay Ai ee OES ee 92,500.00 46,250.00 21,067.10 25,182.90 
Ste Kansas’ soit aiéus eokaeienste Sc ava aeRO cee aie ce ee 150,000.00 75,000.00 33,969.53 41,030.47 
32. West. “Virginian ov science fie ie che Mee che Cae ec Che Ck ae 161,311.00 80,655.50 35,904.04 44,751.46 
Sey Missourir 4% o02/S ikea Sete 8 ee tl en he ee ec = ee 43,920.00 21,960.00 9,626.74 12,333: 6 
34, New: York = Metros hee Geta te as AR cet ne ee 286,327.00 143,163.50 61,308.19 81,855.31 
35. ING DFAS. Se: Sern ialisn'r bi terete alrane te tote ceptor eee eee aa ae an 87,756.00 43,878.00 LT Ooo 26,174.20 
36. OPO BON 4th ic-anelriys Hea beg haga here Oo ABCs ee ee eee 50,000.00 25,001.00 9,804.61** 15,195.39 | 
37. South Dakota. suai otec sepa! coe Co mre. eee eee 39,621.00 19,810.50 6,29§.42* 13, 512.08 
Miscellaneous rs. Mitac 6 sse Olan, Lae NR) 5 Tonal kc Foe) o1 Dace NMS ee ear Race oc ST en 45,365.27 45,365.27¢ | 
Total $5,484,169.00 


j Paid in excess of quota due. 
One month’s collections not reported. 


*** Column 4 shows the amount due 


and unpaid (Column 2 less Column 3) and represents the approximate amount on which den 
ination is paying interest because it has not been paid month by Cee as hesded. ye 


e states are listed is determined by the percentage relation of amounts paid (Column 8) to amounts @ 


The order in which th 
(Column 2). 


Two months’ collections not reported. 


Miss Helen Currier, one of the members 
of the church. 


Ir Is REPORTED that Mr. A. B. Wheeler, 
recently deceased in Florida, left $14,000,- 
000 to Baptist institutions. 


Rev. A. C. ARCHIBALD baptized eighty- 
three men and women on a recent Sun- 
day afternoon, into the membership of 
the First church of Youngstown, O. 
Since dedication four weeks ago over 150 
new members have been received. From 
500 to a 1000 people are being turned 
away on Sunday evenings from the new 
church auditorium. 


OLDHAM CHURCH of Oldham, S. D., to 
which pastorate Rev. J. R. Spiller came 
from Ellendale, N. D., a year ago last 
May, has experienced a work of grace 
which began to manifest its presence in 
the church there last July, since which 
time twenty-one new members, mostly 
adults have been received into the fel- 
lowship of the church. 


Tue First cHurcH of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., put on a successful men and boys 
banquet the night of Dec. 1. Two hun- 
dred were at the tables. Rev. A. E. 
Cowley, pastor of the First church at 
Lebanon spoke. The pastor, Rev. D. 
Heitmeyer, is preaching a series of Sun- 
day night sermons on “Signs of the 
Times.” 


On Wepnespay, Nov. 25, Mr. Volney P. 


$2,742,084.50 


the First church, Buffalo, N. Y., burne 
the $85,000 mortgage on church and pay 
sonage that was taken out in 1901, whe) 
the present place of worship at Nort) 
and North Pearl streets was erecte 
Rev. Samuel Russell, pastor, preside} 
at the jubilee Thanksgiving dinne! 
held in commemorating this event. Th 
First church, now in its 103rd year he! 
received 4796 members during that tim| 
of which 2341 have been received b| 
baptism. 


THE Clty as A sociAL laboratory is a 
gaging the interests of Crozer seminat| 
students. Under the direction of the di 
partment of religious education, tt 
men are making periodic excursions { 
type institutions controlling large are! 
of society. Professional or trade exper} 
critically introduce them to these agei| 
cies and give the men an opportunity t 
raise questions and relate their leade. 
ship to these social forces. 


On Sunpay, June 21, 1925, the comme 
stone of what was then called Zion Bay 
tist church, New Kensington, Pa., wi! 
laid, the new location placing the chai! 
within the borough of Arnold. On Sa 
day, Nov. 22, the completed building wi 
dedicated, with suitable ceremony undi| 
the name of Union Baptist church. 


Rev. B. B. JAcQuEs is closing a remarl_ 
able pastorate of thirteen years at Ca| 


$1,564,540.83 $1,177,543.67 


- 
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ed the church, built up the membership 
» 652, with a property worth $180,000 
id a missionary budget of $5000, over- 
aid to date. 
‘CurISTIAN ENDEAVoRERS to the number of 
jore than 300, entertained Dr. and Mrs. 
_E. Clark at a banquet in Calvary Bap- 
)3st church, Washington, D. C., a few 
eeks ago. Doctor Clark is the founder 
+, the Christian Endeavor movement. 
alvary has now a membership of 2993, 
, Sunday-school attendance of more 
an 1500 and an annual budget of 
11,000, of which more than half goes for 
Jissions and benevolence. 


Doctor Broucuer is planning to spend 
'e Christmas holidays in Los Angeles. 
yn Jan. 10, he will broadcast from the 
anth Avenue church, Oakland. Jan. 13 
: will initiate the second period of his 
ur at the Illinois pastors’ institute. He 
ito have five other speaking engage- 
ents in Illinois, and during the re- 
nainder of January he will touch at vari- 
lis points in Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
‘id West Virginia. The setting-up 
fork in those three states will be done 
y; Dr. Harry S. Myers of the stereop- 
fon department. Secretary Fitch of 
hio and Secretary Dinsmore of Indiana 
ill arrange for the Brougher meetings 
| their own states, while the set-up in 
je remaining states will be arranged by 
vev. J. Franklin Day of the field activ- 
ies staff. | 


| PresipeNt Emeritus George Edwin 
orr of the Newton Theological insti- 
‘tion has been in Paris since the last of 
“‘ctober. Mrs. Horr was taken seriously 
_, but is on the way to recovery. Doc- 
rt Horr will preach at the American 
“curch, 21 Rue de Berri. The congrega- 
on of American residents and visitors 
fords an unrivalled .opportunity for 
" jefulness. 


|’ Tue First cuurcu of Pasadena, Cal, 
ill dedicate its new house of worship 
| January. Dr. John Marvin Dean, pas- 
'r of the church, has invited Dr. W. W. 
ustard to preach the dedication sermon 
a the afternoon of Sunday Jan. 17. 
_ octor Bustard begins a three months’ 
‘limistry as acting pastor of Temple 
“wurch of Los Angeles on Jan. 10, em- 
‘lacing the second period of Dr. 
cougher’s national campaign for the 
lissionary work of the Northern Bap- 
%t Convention. 

Mr Paut J. BratstTep, student represen- 
(tive of the cooperative committee of 
(angelism, spent two days at Cook 
‘ademy, Montour Falls, N. Y., organ- 
“ing a group of boys for definite per- 
‘nal work among their fellows. 
CHURCHES IN THE CHICAGO area are pre- 
ting to enter earnestly into the cam- 
ign to raise a fund of $250,000 for the 
ptist old people’s home. 

Pastor Joun Bunyan Situ welcomed 
enty-four new members, Nov. 22, at First 
(urch, San Diego, Calif. 

Necro Barrists of San Diego, Calif., 
dicated a new house Sept. 20. 

From Monpay to Tuurspay, Jan. 11-14, 
e Baptist ministers of Illinois will hold 
retreat at the First church, Elgin. In- 


: 


— 


spiration, instruction, rest and fellow- 
ship will be the aims and the program 
will be built to those ends. One of the 
provisions is that all titles both eccle- 
siastical and conventional are to be dis- 
carded and members will address one 
another by the first names only. 


In Great Brirarn Rev. F. Norwood ac- 
cepts at Pinchbeck, Spalding; Rev. E. H. 
Dallimore resigned at Marlow, Bucks, 
to take up work in South Africa; Rev. 
Harold Seamans was recognized at 
Tabernacle, Sittingbourne; James Hart- 
ley at Zion, Bristol; John Miller at 
Shooters Hillroad, Blackheath; T. B. 
Field at Bethel, Swavesey; R. Allsworth 
at Maze Pond, Old Kent-road; and G. 
FE. Reed at North Row, Warminster. At 
the recognition of Pastor Reed one of 
the speakers was Mr. John King, a 
veteran evangelist who entered that 
church by baptism in 1857. 


THE PHILATHEA class of the Baptist 
church of Bellevue, Mich, served a 
father’s and son’s banquet on Nov. 19, 
with 205 men and boys at the tables. 
Dr. O. M. Trout of Hillsdale college 
gave the address. Edgar Engelmann is 
pastor. 


Dr. G. F. Hott, who closed his pastorate 
at Lindsay, Calif., the first of June and 
has retired from the active pastorate, 
has settled at 4607 Budlong Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. He will be available for 
supply work or any other service he can 
render pastors and churches. 


item @al- 
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vary church of Pasadena has invited 
him to supply their pulpit during De- 
cember. 
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Want Ads 


Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travelers. 
White House and Auditorium. 1912 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C 


Near 
“qa 


Collection Envelopes at 25% discount if 
ordered this month, December. Write Du- 
fold-Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 
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During this month of December the thinking of 
all Christian nations turns toward Him, Who was 


called “the Great Physician.” 


It is significant that the modern hospital has had 
its tremendous development in all lands, only under 
the auspices of His churches and they now carry on 
that important phase of service. 


The 


NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


MOUNDS PARK SANITARIUM 


MERRIAM PARK HOSPIJTAI 


THE MIDWAY HOSPITAL 
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Station WCOY 


THE BAPTIS' 


AS is station WCOY (We Count On You), broad- 
casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, third 
floor of the Immanuel Bldg., at 2320 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

“Deacon Elijah Squirk of Swank Creek Baptist church 
will be our speaker tonight. He will tell us of the Christ- 
mas spirit on the Creek.” 

“Goodevenin’, friends. It’s mighty nigh two months 
now since I wuz a-speakin’ to you ’bout church affairs 
out on Swank Creek. But there’s been right smart o’ 
rainy an’ foggy weather an’ a heap of sickness. Elder 
Van Squeak is as thin as a hickory rail with all these 
here worries. But he never thinks of himself when others 
is in trouble. We are shore glad he’s stayed by us 
another year. It’s been a wonderful time. Never been so 
many things stirrin’ among us quiet folks as in the last 
eight months. Lafe Parker says its almost a young 
revolution. 

“Everything was pretty well fixed an’ reg’lar up to the 
time we got those ten new families to readin’ THE 
BAPTIST. That was last April. An’ them wuz the last 
of our sleepy days too as you might say. There wuz 
the decision of the elder to stay. Then ever’body gets 
excited about the children goin’ off to college. It wa’nt 
all excitement. Seven of ’em actually went last fall. 
They'll be home nex’ week fer the holidays. Ain’t ever 
been an expected homecomin’ like it since the boys came 
back from the war. Why some of us has been. a-countin’ 
the days an’ kin hardly sleep at night fer wonderin’ if 
they’ll be the same as when they went away. We hope 
they will an’ we know they cain’t be. The best Christmas 
in our lives ’Il be to have ’em all back at the table again. 

“But I wuz a’goin’ to tell you, ‘bout what happened on 
Swank Creek through readin’ THE BAPTIST. There 
wuz our plowin’ bee fer Grandpa Jones. Didn’t pear to 
be anything religious—jest good-will a-workin’. But 
grandpa starts the idea of a special Thanksgivin’ offerin’ 
fer missions. ‘A plowin’ bee fer Jesus,’ he says. We 
decided to give it to that Lone Star fund. It footed up 


when he sees four hats with their tops a-baggin’ down an’ 
almost tearin’ the rims off when the collection was took 
up. When we sung the doxology, ever’body joins in 
heartily but Simen. 

“But Pll ramble on an’ fergit to tell you what I came 


in to say. Y’know we all saw how thin an’ run down the | 


pastor was an’ wondered what we could give him fer 
Christmas. Hiram Plunkett takes several of us aside an’ 
says, ‘Neighbors, I been a’readin’ in THE BAPTIST 
about this here M & M board an’ when I was down to 
the state convention I heard Dr. Peter Wright a-talkin’ it 
up. He says we couldn’t do anything more Christian than 
to pay the first year’s dues fer our elder, so’s he can get 
in on this pension plan fer ministers when he gets to be 
sixty-five years old.’ 

“So Hiram starts it off with ten dollars and now we 
got the money in new ten dollar bills in a big envelope 
an’ Mrs, Van Squeak will put it in his stocking. There’s 
a card tied on the envelope which says, ‘For the first year’s 
payment to the M & M board for’our dear pastor—a love 
gift from the church. Merry Christmas.’ 

“As Deacon Obed Pulverizer an’ me wuz a-comin’ in 
this even’ Obe says to me, ‘Lije, did it occur t’you that 
this Christmas gift fer the elder might be some of the 
bread he’s been a-castin’ on the waters through the years? 
An’ if it is, then God’s been takin’ us Swank Creek folk 
into partnership with him in gatherin’ it up.” He wuz 
silent fer awhile and then he continued, ‘Lije, I’m glad 
we went out that rainy day last April and got that list o’ 
new subscribers fer THE BAPTIST. It looks now as if 
it wuz about the best day’s work we ever did.’ And I 
says in reply, ‘Obe, I believe y’re right.’ Swank Creek 
wishes you all a Merry Christmas.” 

“The office boy says that in his opinion it is not the 
gifts that we plan to give but those that we actually de- 
liver that make Christmas; and that we should not put 
off renewing our subscriptions to THE BAPTIST until 
tomorrow when it should be done today. 

“WCOY now signs off until Dec. 26. We wish you all 


nigh on to $300. 


A REVIVAL IS IN progress in the Delaware 
Street church, Syracuse, N. Y. During 
the past year 150 names have been erased 
from the church roll and at the Decem- 
ber business meeting twelve more names 
were dropped. There are now 940 mem- 
bers on the church roll, and the pastor 
hopes that the revival will continue until 
the membership reaches the 800 mark. 


REVIVALS ARE REPORTED from Indiana as 
follows: Lynnhurst, Indianapolis, nine- 
teen additions; Garden, Indianapolis, 
three; Central, Marion, twenty-one; Olive 
Branch, ten; North St. Kokomo, twenty- 
three; Shelburn, fifty-three; Lebanon, 
Linton asso., sixty; Oolitic, seven; First, 
Evansville, seventy. 


{N A PASTORATE OF THREE and a half years 
Rev. E. Clutterbuck of Darby, Mont., 
has welcomed fifty-four persons into the 
church, has built an excellent commu- 
nity house, has ten of his members in 
college, teaches a class in the Bible in 
the high-school for credit, organized 
and managed last summer a community 
fair in which 1000 people participated and 
has developed a plan whereby his church 
ministers to the community as a whole 
while retaining its identity as a Baptist 
church. Aside from these recreations he 
has been fairly busy. 

Pastor Ropert VAN MeEIcs of Quincy, 
Ill., announces that his “Nash assistant” 
having traveled 34,000 miles, is laid up 
for recuperation, and invites the friendly 
attention of car owners, 


Deacon Simon Flint had hot flashes 


MEN oF UNDERWOOD CHURCH, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis., gave a dinner Dec. 2, at which 
Dr. L. C. Barnes was the speaker. 


Obituary 


Rev. L. Rowe Williams was born in 
Wales, June 7, 1876, and passed away as 
the result of an accident at Oroville, Calif., 
Nov. 23, 1925. 

His ministry began at an early age and 
he served the church at Trimble, Wales, 
for twelve years, leading in the erection 
of a house of worship during that time. 
He came to this country sixteen years ago, 
holding pastorates at Freedom, Avoca and 
Snyder Hill, N. Y., and at Myrna, Nebr., 
then served as a colporter for the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society in Nevada 
and Northern California. He is survived 
by a wife, two sons and a daughter, Mrs. 
Harold H. Thorne of Elko, Nev. 


A Se eee eee 

Mrs. Mary Herndon Miller, born in Iowa, 
Nov. 5, 1860, died Nov. 20, 1925. Moving 
to Nebraska, she became one of the con- 
stituent members of the Tobias Baptist 
church, 1884. Sept. 16, 1877, she was united 
in marriage to Rev. W. L. Miller. To them 
were born eight children. Those living 
are Mrs. Hattie J. Osler, Prosser, Miss 
Sylvia J.. Two Rivers, Wash. Rev. W. C. 
Miller, convention pastor of South Dakota, 
Mrs. Hilda Coon, Sioux Falls, S. D. Harry 
H. Miller, Birmingham, Ala., and Miss Alta 
A., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Mrs. Miller lived for her family giving 
unstinted love, labor and sympathy; as the 
wife of a pioneer minister during almost 
a half a century she rendered a worthy 
service. 

Rev. C. J. Pope of Lincoln preached at 
the funeral, the pastor of the church, 
Frank F. Bock, and R. R. Coon of Grand 
Island, assisting. 


Nebraska Letter 
By R. R. Coon 


Some_recent changes have _ occurred 
among Nebraska workers. Rev. Ezra Dun- 


a Merry Christmas. 


Goodnight.” 


can of Omaha was appointed director of re 
ligious education at the meeting in Lincol 
He was superintendent of city missions in’ 
Omaha and more recently pastor of Park- | 
side church, Omaha. He is well fitted for 
this new position. Rev. B. B. Braden re- 
signed as director of promotion, closing his | 
work Nov. 15. The work had been pushed | 
with energy during the short time he held 
that position. Among the five states ad- 
joining, Nebraska stands first in amount’ 
per member given to missions. Rev. Geo. | 
Van Winkle, for even years the efficient | 
pastor of Olivet church, Omaha, has re-' 
signed to take effect Jan. 1. He was for 
thirteen years pastor of Trinity chu hy 
Omaha, eight years at Cheyenne, Wyo., if 
again recently in Omaha. He will be missed” 
in this state because of his long and useful 
service here. He and Mrs. Van Winkle g0 
to New York for a few months. Rev. Oscar 
Creech, of Albany, Mo., began work as PD 
tor at Tecumseh, Noy. 11. 
With the Churches | 
The church at Hastings expecta a oc- 
ev. 


meetings, the pastor, Roy _H. Larson, 18) 
aided by Evangelist Harry Von Bruck and) 
party.—In the revival at McCook twenty 
two have been converted.—Evangelist A. P. 
Renn is helping Pastor Foreman who re- 
cently held meetings at an outstation wheré| 
fifteen were converted.—Seven united L} 
the Superior church, Nov. 8. Pastor D. B. 
Wilcox began revival services Nov. 30.— 
The church at Alexandria is having great) 
prosperity. After the dedication of th 
church in October a constant revival has) 
existed. Pastor Elmer A. Junker has bap-) 
tized thirty-two; several have joined by let-| 
ter.—Rev. W. H. Parker, of Sumner, has: 
done the work of an evangelist in the Sec- 
ond Eudell and Fairhaven churches. 12) 
each of these and in his own church con" 
versions have occurred. Be \ 

The woman’s mission circle of Gram 
Island had a successful celebration of t 
Golden jubilee of the Foreign Mission 
ciety. A program of deep interest was P 
sented and free-will offerings of about 910V 
were received. 


(Continued on page 1421) 
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_ The Saving Sense 


i 


- passing 20,000 laws every year the 
@ legislatures are doing all they can 
ake the nation lawful but the people 


aid—‘“I feel terrible, about 
g my two front teeth.” 
istress—“Oh, you don’t look badly 
out them.” 

aid—“I don’t mind the looks so 
a, but they were my pillow-case 


—Life. 


mum, 


is only the wise who never give 
ce. 


he genial conductor was explaining 
Melay to an irate passenger. “You 
the reason we are behind is because 
car ahead is behind.” 


drugstore advocates preparedness 
wn this sign above its soda fountain: 
‘Ike home a brick. You may have 
Oipany.” 


[In the Roumanian army no one be- 
5 the rank of major is permitted to 
$ cosmetics,” writes Negley Farson in 
fiChicago News. What about powder? 
Di’t even the privates use it? 


vastus was a hod-carrier. One day 
Hi boss said to him: “Can't have this, 
Ritus! Can’t have this! Here I’ve 


fi:d you to carry bricks up a ladder all 
lg haven’t I?” 

aas, sah,” replied Rastus. 

And you're doing it only a half day. 
Leen watching you, Rastus, and you 
nd half the time coming down the 
lailer.” 

; astus scratched his head thoughtfully. 
Guess dat am ’bout right, boss. Dat 
ay I bin doin’. But if you look ober 
itlis time I sure will carry dem bricks 
wall de time from now on.” 


(Continued from page 1420) 


South Dakota 


\vangelist R. R. Richards has held a 
Miting of great power at Wessington 
stings. The church was in a very low 
~ilition. A town-shaking revival brought 
m@ life and twenty-seven were received 
iM) the church; such a work the town had 
m0 known in many years. Brother Rich- 
ee now (Dec. 1) at Parker for gospel 
erices, 


| Kansas 
lev. BEB. W. White, another Nebraska 
Vogelist, is at work in Kansas. At Cher- 


Yale eleven were baptized; many more 
| probably come into the church. Brother 
Vite conducted revival services at Coun- 
Grove with good results. He expects to 
ii a union meeting at Parkerville soon. 
4 work is substantial. 


Carolyn Goes Christmasing 
By HeELten B, MONTGOMERY 
My dear Meg: 

I decided this year to give books for 
Christmas presents, and to get them 
early. So behold me, armed with my 
list, presenting myself early Monday 
morning at our delectable book store. 

First I looked for something for our 
pastor and his assistant, and for Uncle 
Jack, away off in the Philippines. There 
was “The Weight of a Word,” by Dr. 
J. C. Gordon (Revell). You know he 
is that Doctor Gordon in San Francisco, 
who has a prayer meeting that the 
sign “standing room only” has to be 
hung out for. The book contains four- 
teen of his sermons delivered Sunday 
mornings to his immense audiences. 

“The Spiritual Interpretation of Na- 
ture,” by Prof. J. Y. Simpson (Doran), 
was recommended to me by a most 
intelligent clerk as a really great book. 
I noticed that it had gone through three 
editions in spite of its profundity. When 
I saw that it discussed evolution and the 
Bible, I was keener about it than ever. 
But I didn’t dare rely on my own judg- 
ment, so I called up Prof. B. of the 
university, and he told me it really was 
authoritative, and besides, written in a 
clear style for the layman, so I decided 
on that for Uncle Jack. I know he is 
awfully keen to get hold of subjects be- 
fore the public eye. I dipped into the 
last chapter, on “Science and Miracle,” 
and copied down this great sentence. It 
made me want to read the whole: “Nor 
is it incredible that though God is ordi- 
narily known to us in the order of na- 
ture which he has established as a 
worthy and permanent expression of his 
creative and sustaining will, yet should 
he also manifest himself for special pur- 
poses in some unusual impulse. To 
deny this is to refuse to God the liberty 
he has given to man.” 


Another ef my clerical books was 
“Christian Monasticism,” by I. C. Han- 
nah (Macmillan). I simply had no 
idea that those old monks played so big 
a part in the world’s history. I decided 
to give it to our new assistant. He is 
almost as keen on the history of Eng- 
land as I am. 


Then there was a new book by Prof. 
Hill of Vassar, called “Mountain Peaks 
in the Life of Our Lord” (Revell), that 
looked interesting. I laid it aside to 
look over more carefully. Just then I 
spied a book called “In Pulpit and 
Parish” (Macmillan)—a reprint of some 
lectures on preaching that were given 
years ago at Yale by Dr. Nathaniel Bur- 
ton. I found myself smiling over its 
flashes of humor, and stirred by its wis- 
dom, and then and there I flopped and 
decided to give it to that young assist- 
ant. I know he will like it better than 
my history book, because it has to do 
directly with his job. 

There weré two more in my minis- 
terial volumes. One was “Conversion; 
Christian and Non-Christian,” by A. C. 
Underwood (Macmillan). It is partly 
historical and party psychological in its 
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approach. Read this couplet taken from 
the last chapter: 

“T knew that Christ had given me birth 
To brother all the souls of earth.” 


The second was “The Great Unities,” 
by John MacBeath (Carey Press). “The 
universalism of Christianity burns and 
breathes through these pages,” is what 
the British Weekly says about it, and 
I quite agree. It is a little book, but 
big in meaning. It talks about one 
world, one gospel, one kingdom, one im- 
perative. I bought it for me. If I am 
going to be a missionary it is just in 
my line. 

There were several books about the 
life of Christ that I mean to get into 
our Sunday-school library. You know 
our class has a Christmas fund, and I am 
sure they will help me. There is Dr. 
Moffatt’s “Every Man’s Life of Jesus” 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 


Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Misston 
Society, Charlies L. White, D.D., Hxreca- 
tive Secretary, 23 Bast 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication ¥Y0- 
clety, George L. Hstabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Y¥oreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alico M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sien @ociety, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chty. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benedit 
Board of the Northern Conren- 
tion, B. &. Pomliason, D.D., Seeretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


@n one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 
“Where your heart is, there shoul@ 

your treasure go.” 


The Kansas City Seminary 


Regular 3-year courses for holders of A.B. 
leading to B.D. Special 4-year courses for 
non-graduates. 42 colleges represented last 
year, Balanced courses. Special emphasis 
on educational, evangelism. Second term, 
24th year, begins Feb. 1; many will enter 
then, why not you? 

Address, PRESIDENT CRANNELL, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas 


The Original Modern Language Version 


TheT wentieth CenturyNew Testament 


has no equal. Ask for it at any Bookseller’s. $1.26 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Crannell’s 
Pocket Lessons 
for 1926 


y 
Philip Wendell Crannell, D. D., 


President, The Kansas City 
Baptist Theological Seminary 


CONTAINS all of the International 
Uniform Sunday School Lessons for 
Adults and Young People, with Refer- 
ences, Daily Bible Readings, and Analy- 
ses. Vest-pocket size. About two 
hundred pages clearly printed on good 
opaque paper. Size, 234 x 534 inches. 
Substantially bound in cloth. Just the 
thing for the busy teacher or scholar. 


Price, 35 cents 


Send for Bulletin of New Publications 


‘) The American Baptist 
Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 1107 McGee St., Kansas City 
125 N. Wabash Ave.,Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
313 W.Third St., LosAngeles 223 Church St., Toronto 


Order from Our Nearest House 


Select Notes 
By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt, D. LL. D.. 


The World’ s Greatest Sundae 
School Commentary for 1926 


‘It Contains . The greatest pos- 
sible wealth of practical help: all 
_presented inéasily workable man- | 
nerand suggestive of, best method 
of treatment: Maps, charts, illus- 
trations --all of the best. 


It Furnishes- The- foundation 
of knowledge of the spiritual. 
teachings and the inspiration 
which teachers ofall grades re- 
quire.; This is. the fifty-second 
annual volume—-a publishing 
record unequaled’ EXCEDE by. the. 
Bible itself... 


Price. $1.90 net $2.00 delivered 
At all booksellers’ 


Wik: WILDE COMPANY 


131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


(Doran), really a fascinating volume. 
It is all in the words of the four gospels 
arranged chronologically and topically 
and given in Doctor Moffatt’s own trans- 
lation. Each section is preceded by price- 
less brief digests and explanations. 

Then there is “The Master Life” by 
W. P. Livingston (Doran). You know 
he is the biographer who wrote that in- 


teresting life of Mary Slessor. This is 
a splendid book to follow the reading 
of Doctor Moffatt’s, told in the stark 
simplicity of the gospel records. It 
would be good to give to a girl with an 
unawakened imagination, over whose 
mind the story slips powerless, because 
so familiar. 

Another life was by Howard Agnew 
Johnston. It was called “The Son of 
Nicodemus” (Revell). Dr. Johnston 
lets his faucy play about some char- 
acters that are supposed to have had a 
part in the currents that swirled about 
the Christ. It is a book intended for 
young people, and well worth reading 
by any one. 

For my Sunday-school teacher I got 
Tralle’s “Psychology of Leadership” 
(Century Co.) You know the author; 
he has written so many splendid books 
for the Sunday school. This is-a work 
in applied psychology, and I know that 
my Sunday-school teacher will try out a 
lot of the suggestions on us. I mean 
to borrow it and read it thoroughly, 
because I need to know the secrets of 
leadership. 

I’ve got to bring this long letter to a 
close, though I haven’t told you half of 
the books I bought. There were some 
splendid stories, by the way, that I got 
to give Grace and Susie and Tom and 
Ernest. 

There was “Red Blossoms” by I. B. 
Rose (Revell), a story of Western India, 
full of thrills for Grace; “Some Chinese 
Friends of Mine,” by F. E. Kelly (Powell 
& White), wonderful short sketches of 
such living women for Susie; “The Man 
From the African Jungle,” by Wilcox 
(Macmillan), for Tom. You really must 
read this; it is a winner; and “The 
Laughing Buddah,” by J. S. Stewart 
(Revell), for Ernest. Really the movies 
ought to get hold of this story of love 
and adventure in Western China. 

I do hope some of these books may 
prove helpful to you. Write me about 
any good ones you know. 

Your loving Carolyn. 


; 


TEACHERS GUIDE 


TO THE Eee S.S.LESSONS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS ($1.90, postpaid $2.00) 
F, H, REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE BAPTI S 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesson 
for Dec. 27 ih 


REVIEW 
From Athens to Rome 


In reviewing the lessons of the fourth 
quarter we begin with Paul about the, 
middle of his second missionary jou | 
at Athens and stay with him until he has | 
finished his third missionary journey | 
and finally landed in Rome, a prisoner, 
Perhaps in our brief space we can best. 
follow the review by considering the! 
centers in which Paul wielded his great-| 
est power and the correspondence by 
which he sought to keep in touch with | 
the churches he established. ; 


Centers 
Jesus did most of his work in the 
rural communities and _ villages of 


Palestine; Paul sought the metropolitan 
centers as the base of his operations. | 
When one reads the Gospels he is in 
the country with the plowman, but when | } 
one reads the Acts and epistles of Paul 
he is in the cities with the merchants. 
Athens was Boston, Corinth was Chi- | 
cago, Ephesus was San Francisco and 
Rome was New York. Paul sought these | 
cities because they were centers of 
population, they usually contained a} 
synagogue, and they were easily acces-| 
sible. In one month Paul could | 
more people in a city than he could reach 
in a year in the country. He knew all 
from the centers his gospel would radi- 
ate in all directions and the country 
places would get the message from the 
cities. Therefore he planned his mis- 
sionary campaigns accordingly. More- 
over he found in the various cities every 
possible situation and need which the | 
gospel was designed to meet. These’ 
were his laboratories for testing out the 
power of the gospel in the most disad- 
vantageous places. Therefore at last he) 
could say, “I am ready to preach the} 
gospel in Rome for it is the power of 
God unto salvation.” i | 


Correspondence 


Practically all the letters of Paul ex- 
cept those to individuals are addressed _ 
to Christians in metropolitan centers. 
One cannot read his two letters to the 
Thessalonians without thinking of Thes- 
salonica, that city on the bay of the 
same name. The two letters to the 
Corinthians are just such epistles as fit 
the situation in that sordid center with 
its industrial problems, its lax morals,’ 
its mixed population and its extremes: 
of wealth and poverty. Philippi stands 
out as the scene of some of Paul’s dear- 
est friendships and richest experiences, | 
and his letter to the Philippians is 4 
breath of that fragrance. ° The epistle 
to the Romans is just such a letter as one 
might expect Paul to write to believers 
in the imperial city. In fact that let- 
ter cannot be understood or appreciated | 
apart from some knowledge of the Rome — 
of Paul's day, Thus geography and the 
gregariousness of men in cities has much | 
to do with the true interpretation of | 
Paul’s theology as expressed in his) 
voluminous correspondence. 
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Christian religion. 


main body of the design. 
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HORIZONTAL 


s-A place named by Isaiah (Isa. 10:28) 
$-A city of Assyria (II Kings 16:9) 

-A hold in the water: a Christian sym- 
bol (pl.) 


if-—Pronounced opinions; point of view 
\-To execute (Ee. 9:10) 

W{-An ancient city (I Chr. 7:12) 
2%—Paid (abbr.) 

%i-Crafts, sometimes used 
magic (Acts 19:19) 

2—To venture (Rom. 5:7) 
2-The founder of the Hebrew nation 
™ (Gen. 12:7) 

8I-To nail to a cross (Matt. 27:31) 
3—Roman numerals for 2 

3'-Final (Luke 11:26) 

t—Actuality 

38—Note of scale 

*—Odors (Phil. 4:18) 

=A son of Caleb (I Chr. 2:18) 

4—To drag behind 

eee ument used to propel a boat (Isa. 
\ 221) 


in sense of 


—Jesus man’s Saviour (symbolic initials, 
. Latin) 

Editors (abbr.) 

—25th book of the Old Testament (abbr.) 
1 initials for the Place of the 


—Sunday school (abbr.) 

—One of the high priests (I Sam, 2:22) 
—Possesses 

—Existed 


the word it exemplifies is worked into the puzzle. 
ward words, one of which will be easy to guess and the other harder. 
with the cross-clues and references all the words can be easily found. Some- 
times the isolated little corners, with two short words, are harder than the 


ae wae 
8 


BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


THE anchor, as you probably know, is one of the leading symbols of the 
This design is an unusually striking one and of course 


There are two long down- 
But 


mE 
o & 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzi> (35) 


To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 

It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 
These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


The first letter of each word is 


60—Indefinite pronoun 


61—The beloved physician 

64—What the Wise Men followed 

66—Biblical form of ‘‘you” 

68—The judge who washed his hands. of 
Jesus 

71—Last book in the Bible (abbr.) 

72—An Eznite (II Sam. 23:8) 

73—An heir (Isa. 9:6) 


VERTICAL 


2—Some of a great battle (Josh. 7:3) 

38—A city of Manasseh (I Chr. 6:70) 

4—Frozen (Job 6:16) 

5—Exclamation 

Tha Jephthah took refuge (Judg. 

7—Initials of Latin inscription on tomb- 
stones 

9—A preposition of uncertainty 

age He earl near the Dead sea (Num. 

11—Grandfather of King Abijam (I Kings 
Ae) 


12—Religious faction of the time of Christ 

183—Chief prince of Meshech and Tubal 
(Hizek. 39:1) 

18—To do wrong (Ps. 95:10) 

21—One of the architects of the Taber- 
nacle (Ex. 31:2) 

22—The progenitor of the Arab tribe (I 
Chr. 1:22) 

23—High 

25—Fifth book of the New Testament 

26—Oriental title of respect 

27—Passageway in a church or cathedral 

28—To attack 

29—Mount (abbr.) 

30—Compare (editor’s abbr.) 

31—Indian potentates 

se ee equaling about two cubits 
pl. 

88—One of David’s wives (II Sam. 3:5) 

40—Part of the foot 
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48—Roads (abbr. used on maps) 

44—-Roman prefix meaning this side, or 
valley 

51—Abbr. for one of the minor prophets 

54—What Peter cut from the servant of 
the high priest 

55—Contracted form of 
(Num. 33:44) 

57—To share an evening meal (Luke 17:8) 

58—Existed 

59—Encountered 

62—A district of Babylonia (Ezek. 23:23) 

63—Completion (Rom. 6:21) 

64—Wrongdoing (II Cor. 5:21) 

a a form, used in prayers, of ‘‘thee” 

—Is 
69—Titus (abbr.) 
70—Behold! 


name Ije-abarim 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue 


PIEITIE[R 


(35) 


RIA IAB, 


Soils [>I 
21 <> a 01> [= 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tifé 
Guaranteed Genuine Beli Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tia, 
Famous for full rich tomes, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co, 
Buckeye Beil Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


All| PIPE ORGANS 
iz tructi 
ATI stents seein 
m: 2 i r 
i HIN NE for Cuarch Or Home, ve 
Electric Organ blowing out- 
fits for organs ofany make. 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. i 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 
wee SS I oN 


| PIPE ORGANS 


The Hall Organ Company 
West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


Rh. UNLIKEOTHER BELLS 

“ZN SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
Sima" ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
Fo OURFREECATALOGUB 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
, church furniture factory. 
r Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Ch 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School a 


use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
Sj (1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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Our Societies and 


How to Reach Them. 


Board of Missionary 


Cooperation 


The purpose of this Board is to pro- 
mote and obtain support for every de- 
nominational activity, as provided in 
the united program of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

Literature or special information 
concerning any phase of the work will 
be promptly furnished on request. 

W. H. BOWLER 


Executive Secretary 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Partnership Opportunities 


The 800 missionaries of The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society are to be found in 
nearly every State in the Union, and in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, Nicaragua, Hl Salvador, 
Haiti and Jamaica, They serve as mission- 
ary pastors, teachers, colporter-missionarles, 
chapel-car and auto chapel-car directors, 
evangelists and Christian center workers. 

In the making of your will and in the 
purchase of annuity agreements you May 
have a share in the home mission tasks ol! 
your denomination. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-sixth St., New York City 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
meek 


Corporate Name 


Address all communications to 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Last year 19,956 converts were baptized on 
mission fields in the non-Christian world. 
This is the largest total ever reported in a 
single year in the history of the Society. 
When you make a will be sure that the full 
corporate name of the Society is used. Cor- 
respondence concerning gifts on the Annuity 
Plan with income ranging from 4 to 9% 
should be addressed to the Home Secretary. 
Cc. E. Milliken, President 

Frederick L. Anderson, Ch’rm’n of the Board 
James H. Franklin, Foreign Secretary 
Joseph C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 

P. H. J. Lerrigo, Home Secretary 

William B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer 


AN ANNUITY 


Written by 


The Board of Education 
of 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 
will assure you an income for life at the 


rate and terms agreed upon by all the 
Boards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 


to secure their education during all the 
coming years. 


For information on this and all educational 
subjects, address, 


FRANK W. PADELFOERD, Secretary 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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News Notes 


Harry S. Myers, secretary of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, spent 
an hour with the students of the New- 
ton Theological institution, Dec. 1, dis- 
cussing with them the practical uses of 
the moving picture, the stereopticon and 
the reflectoscope. 


From a letter received by the ministers 
and missionaries benefit board from a 
minister in Pennsylvania: “I assure you 
that I deeply appreciate the grant as well 
as the spirit shown an old man now in 
his seventy-seventh year who has spent 
his life for His cause. I do not regret 
my, service devoted to His ministry 
and were it not that I am nearly blind I 
would yet be in the active work.” 


One of the boys in Mattie Fisher’s 
daily vacation Bible school in Chicago is 
directly responsible for the conversion of 
his father. The school had sung, “I am 
so glad that Jesus loves me,” every day 
for their opening hymn. This boy sang 
it so much at home that his father went 
to the school and asked for the song. 
His mother had sung it when he was a 
child. A few Sundays ago the man ap- 
peared ready to join the church. The 
boy’s singing had made him interested 
and at last decided him for Christ. 


The following paragraph from a letter 
received by the Home Mission society, 
from Miss Blackmore, written from 
Masaya, and dated Nov. 6, will be of in- 
terest to all who long for religious free- 
dom in Nicaragua: “Mr. and Mrs. Peters 
went to Masatepe on Sunday, Nov. 1, a 
week later than we had planned but the 
political situation made it impossible be- 
fore. I plan to go to Masatepe tomor- 
row and stay over Sunday. It seems 
that political upheavals are over, all 
liberals having been banished from the 
government. The extreme conservatives 
are in power. Talk is of congress being 
transferred to Granada. Again and again 
T am told that with the opening of con- 
gress the constitution as to religious 
liberty will be altered. Time will show.” 


An appropriate Christmas remem- 
brance for the teen age girl is a copy 
of Mrs. Peabody’s “Rose of the High- 
way” in booklet form enclosed in en- 
velope ready for mailing, at 10 cents. 
For the kindergartener “Prayers for 
Little Children,” by Mrs. Peabody, 25 
cents; and three attractive booklets, 
“The Three Camels, a Story of India,” 
“Ah Fu, a Chinese River Boy,” “Kembo, 
a Little Girl of Africa,” (teaching the 
first steps toward friendship with chil- 
dren of other races) 60 cents each. A 
print 14x18 inches has been made of 
“The Hope of the World” (painting by 
Harold Copping), price 60 cents. Post- 
card print of this painting, 5 cents. An 
African picture game (cut-out) for tiny 
tots, 25 cents. For older people the 
“Book of Remembrance,” 25 cents, and 
the Bible and missionary calendar, 15 
cents. Order from Baptist Literature 
Bureau, 276 Fifth Ave., New York; 2328 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, or 504 Colum- 
bia Bldg., Los Angeles. 


THE BAPTI§ 


Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


WHEN YOUR WILL IS READ) 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Missio 


aries Benefit Board 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York || 


If it does it will help the Board help we 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, th 
idows and Orphan Children. yy 
If you prefer or need the income while ; 
live we shall be glad to have you take an ~ 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreemen 
whereby you will receive a high and eafe } 
turn on your gift throughout your lifetime, ; 
your decease the income only will be used {i 
may be made a memor 


the work. Your gift 
to yourself or others, 
Write for Information. 


Two Kinds of Permanence 
Are Guaranteed 
Your Annuity Payment 
Our Christian Work | 
Invest in our Annuities - 
Put our name in your will 
Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treas. 
Woman’s American Baptis 


Home Mission Society _ 
(Corporate Name) 
276 Fifth Avenue New York Cit: 


A SIMPLE PLAN: 


You send to us: © ‘a 
1. Your check as an annuity gif 
2. Date of your birth, 
3. Address in full. 
We send to you: 
1. A receipt for your check. 
2. An annuity agreement. 
3. Annuity payments every 
months. 7 
For full particulars regarding our 
annuity plan— Write te 
Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer 


The American Baptist Publication Society | 


1701-1703 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The denominational poblivene house for the 
extension of the kingdom the peu 

Word, Religious Hducation, and 
development, 


This advertisement is worth 40c | 


to anybody who cuts it out and sends it in 
a new subscription with check for $2.50 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 8. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Dh 
We will advance the subscription 14 montll 
instead of 12 months. 
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THE RAPIDS OF THE! ROMOMAE j.1inos 


“The waters stood above the'mguntains. 
. At Thy rebuke they fled; 
At the voice of the thunder they hasted away; 
They went up by the mountains, they went down by the valleys, 
ie. Unto the place which Thou hadst founded for them.” 
—Psalm 104, Moulton’s Modern Readers’ Bible. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


It is proposed to organize a new in- 
dustry in Palestine, namely that of ex- 
tracting the salts from the waters of the 
Dead sea for-a large variety of eco- 
nomic uses. A staff of scientists is on 
the ground doing the preliminary ex- 
perimental work for such an enterprise, 
in the hope of performing a miracle of 
economic restoration upon the Holy 
Land. 


Help the Lord with your own advice. 
At least so does an exchange, following 
the usual line of argument concerning 
the tithe. First it quotes as authorita- 
tive, clear, conclusive and unanswerable, 
“The tithe is the Lord’s.” Then it pro- 
ceeds to argue that the tithe is “equit- 
able sthatait 1S epractical  sandsthateit 
tithing were general the church treas- 
uries would be full. But if the Lord has 
settled the question, why argue it fur- 
ther? Is God’s word insufficient, or— 
disquieting thought—is it barely possible 
that his word is insufficiently insistent 
upon tithing to serve current needs? 


Some strict Baptists have questioned 
the consistency of admitting General 
Baptist churches to representation in the 
Northern “Baptist Convention. Such 
brethren ought to be reassured by a 
resolution passed by the General Baptist 
ministers of Missouri concerning the 
teaching of evolution in the public 
schools, “that this body go on record 
as being opposed to such perversion of 
established truth, and prostitution of the 
public money, as well as the trust and 
confidence of the Christian parents who 
place their children in our schools; 
knowing that any and all teaching that 
tends to lessen or depreciate the solemn 
reverence for God and his Word, and to 


rely on mere speculation, is to strike ax» 
fatal blow at the very root of moral and- 


Christian character.” 


In whole-hearted southern style the 


Alabama Baptist reenforces a. criticism 
of THe Baptist concerning the famous 
brave American escadrille in the Riff 
war. It says: “It is reported that these 
American gentlemen entered the French 
army on their own initiative. It is 
further said that they were all men of 
wealth and leisure who were aviators 
in the world war. Thus learning the 
happy art (?) of killing men they vol- 
unteered to help the French in their 
more recent war. One of the places the 
American aviators helped to bomb was 
a picturesque village of 12,000 souls sup- 
posed to be a place where ammunition 
was collected, but found later to be oc- 
cupied by women and children and the 
only hospitals for the treatment of the 
Riff soldiers were located there. The 
result of the bombing of the peaceful 
town in which the Americans took part 
was 200 women and children and old 
men killed.” 


An interesting demonstration of the 
moral superiority of the Anglo-Saxon 
occurred in the legislative assembly of 
India in September of the present year. 
A prohibition bill was introduced, de- 
bated and brought to a vote. It passed 
by 69 to 35. And here is the point of 
interest: Every Indian member voted 
for the bill, while the opposition was 
composed entirely of government offi- 
cials and European members. Mr. S. 
Shoran Singha, correspondent for the 
Christian World, comments upon the in- 
cident in these telling words: “The 
fight is coming to a head. . . The gov- 
ernment of India by their deliberate 
opposition to the wishes of the Indian 
members are adding fuel to the fire of 
discontent. . . There is not a single 
Indian leader of standing who is not in 
favor of prohibition as a moral issue.” 


The Curtain Falls 


VER the sorrow and over the 
bliss, 
Over the teardrop, over the kiss, 
Over the crimes that blotted and 
blurred, 
Over the wound of the angry word, 
Over the deeds in weakness done, 
Over the battles lost and won, 
Now at the end of the flying year, 
Year that tomorrow will not be 
here, 
Over our freedom, over our thralls, 
In the dark and the midnight the 
curtain falls. 


Over the gain and over our loss, 
Over our crown and over our cross, 
Over the fret of our discontent, 


- Over the ill that we never meant, 
- Over the stars of our self-denial. 
~ Over the strength that conquered 


trial, 
Now in the end of the flying year, 
Year that tomorrow will not be 
here, 
Quietly final the prompter calls, 
Over it swiftly the curtain falls. 


Over the crowds and the solitudes, 

Over our shifting, hurrying moods, 

Over the hearths where bright 
flames leap, 

Over the cribs where the babies 
sleep, 

Over the clamor, over the strife, 

Over the pageantry of life, 

Now is the end of the flying year, 

Year that tomorrow will not be 
here, 

Swiftly and surely from starry 
walls, 

Silently downward the curtain falls. 


Rev. E. Stanley Jones says that with 
the adoption of western headgear jp 
Turkey comes a definite alignment with | 
western civilization. In addition to the | 
discarding of the fez, he observes a vital | 
youth movement born in the schools, the 
introduction of 5000 Ford tractors, the | 
unveiling of women, the disestablish- 
ment of the Mohammedan religion, the | 
closing of the monasteries, the abolition 
of all titles, orders and ranks. ay 


Five Illinois churches have pursued | 
unique method of conducting a school | 
of missions. Beginning the first week in | 
November, Galesburg, Ottawa, Peoria, 
Rockford and Elgin cooperated in secur- 
ing Dr. Geo. A. Huntley as lecturer on | 
missions. Each church had the lecturer 
one night a week for six weeks. The 
text book used was “Prayer and Mis- | 
sions.” The attendance was large in. 
each place, the enthusiasm pronounced | 
and the peripatetic teacher inspiring, 
This is an example of team work and 
conservation of time and enregy which | 
commends itself as a model for other 
churches similarly situated. 4 


Rev. Kenneth J. Hobart, missionary in 
south China, makes the interesting sug- 
gestion that persons other than mission- 
aries going abroad from the United 
States receive along with their passports | 
a memorandum from the government 
calling their attention to the importance _ 
of so ordering their contacts with foreign 
peoples as to place America before | 
foreigners in a light deserving of moral | 
respect, and so avoid discrediting Chris- 
tianity in those lands to which our mis- | 
sionaries go. He thinks fhat the feder- | 
ated churches might take steps toward’ 
securing such an arrangement. The end | 
he seeks is clearly desirable and vital, | 
but it is to be feared that those Amer- 
icans who need such a reminder are too 
obtuse to profit by it. aad | 

=| 

What is 100 per cent patriotism? From | 
the Free Methodist, a most engaging 
quarter, comes a code of specifications 
by which to identify the species. The | 
items are that the 100 per cent patriot 
obeys all righteous laws; is a good man 
or woman, has a helpful relation to ine 
dustry, prays for his country and keeps. | 
helpful touch with public men, applies 
Christianity to present problems, sacri- 
fices for reforms, accepts Jesus as the 
nation’s Saviour and Ruler, seeks to 
bring the nation to Christ, maintains the 
use of Christian political methods, is 
public spirited and ready to die for the 
nation. It proposes on the basis of 
these ten points that each person in- 
stitute a careful personal civico- -analysis 
and check up his own grade. Worse 
things have been proposed in the name 
of 100 per cent Americanism, and this i 
passed on to the reader for examinatiot 


| 
. 
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‘mong the most interesting incidents 
githe recent meeting of the executive 
geimittee of the Federal Council of 


lorida has something besides a real 
ite boom. Sportsmen are selling 
2k for a kennel club in the neighbor- 
d of DeLand for racing purposes. 
» First Baptist church of DeLand has 
mpted stern resolutions against the 
“erprise, advising its friends not to 
scribe and declaring its purpose to 
it the scheme in the courts. 


Neorgia is getting a self-revelation in 
matter of convict camps. 
ative Emmett Williams in an official 
€prt of investigations reports such par- 
lars as this: “Methods approximat- 
the torture devices of the past were 
@:aled in reports from some camps. 
fione camp prisoners were backed up 
, post and their arms chained behind 
The arms were then fastened as high 
Spossible and the chains hooked to 
as. The prisoner was left in this sus- 
eded position for several hours.” 


‘urrent comedy takes various forms. 
itance the recent communication from 
‘ommittee of Protestants to the pope 
Hing him to line up his followers in 
h United States in support of the pro- 
%1m of enforcement of the Volstead 
la. Yet, since when have Protestants 
“sed to protest against any interfer- 
sie of the pope in affairs of govern- 
mat in the United States? Is it to be 
ilerstood that after all the pope in 
Mitics is welcome provided he supports 
51 party? 

She archbishop of Canterbury com- 
ins “that Church of England sermons 
lage not kept pace with the educational 
dance or with the average man and 
vinan’s wider interest in all sorts of 
than knowledge and world affairs. 
| increased intelligence, thoughtful- 
| s and knowledge possessed by the av- 
Tze citizen, male and female, calls per- 
m)torily, he said, for something better. 
Wrage preaching today is, he declares, 
@ thoughtful, less painstaking, than it 
isd to be.” Whether in England or in 
erica, clearly the day when ignorance 
mouth it with authority in the pulpit 
t lrawing to a close. 


Among Southern Baptists at the pres- 
‘ time there is a good deal of zeal 
®nifested to seek a guaranty of ortho- 
dxcy by sounding the phrase concerning 
Gation, “and not by evolution.” Since 
: Bible does not tell us what method 
» Creator used, and since few of us 
kow enough about science to trace his 
ithod in that quarter, there may come 
time not far distant when discerning 
Inkers will wonder at the present habit 
'dogmatizing in direct ratio to ignor- 
te. “Not by evolution” is negative 
gspel. A positive statement of the 
):cise way God did it would be more 
pful. 


Repre- | 


The League of Nations Association of 
Japan has its own original way of dis- 
seminating public information. On Oct. 
10 and 11, the students of the uni- 
versities and colleges of Tokio staged a 
model session of the League of Nations 
assembly. The proceedings took place 
in the spacious hall of the Kyochokaikan 
near Onarimon. Thirteen universities 
and colleges sent their representatives to 
make up the total of 112 students who 
acted the various parts in the assembly. 


The segregation movement against the 
negroes is now beginning to talk 
realities. An organization to keep 
negroes out of a certain section in the 
District of Columbia explains that its 
efforts are directed not against the 
negroes but towards preventing a de- 
cline in property values. The advent 
of negro residents would be followed by 
a fall in the price of real estate. With 
them it is not a question of race but of 
cash. Consequently, in their common 
interest they agree together not to sell 
to negroes. This program clarifies the 
whole question and reduces it to a busi- 
ness basis. 


The Moderation League, Inc., pub- 
lishes a national survey with elaborate 
statistics to show that “drunkenness gen- 
erally has already increased to the pro- 
hibition level.” But its own figures 
refute it. Note a few examples. San 
Francisco had more than 15,000 arrests 
for drunkenness in every one of four 
years preceding prohibition, but last year, 
7953. New York city had 19,307 in 1916 
and 13,036 in 1924. Boston had 65,051 in 
1916 and 39,536 in 1924. So the story 
goes in many cases. But even if the 
fact were established that there is more 
drinking than before the Volstead law 
went into effect, it would merely prove 
what is already generally known, 
namely, that the enforcement of the law 
has been placed largely in the hands 
of a political gang that conspired with 


lawlessness. 
asked the New Year for some 
if message sweet, 
Some rule of life with which to 
guide my feet; 
I asked, and paused: he answered 
soft and low, 
“God’s will to know.” 


“Will knowledge then suffice, New 
Year?” I cried; 
And ere the question into silence 
died, 
The answer came, “Nay, but re- 
member, too, 
“God’s will to do.” 
Once more I asked, “Is there no 
more to tell?” 
And once more again the answer 
sweetly fell, 
“Yes! this one thing, all other 
things above: 
“God’s will to love.” 
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Slavery no longer exists among the 
Arab population in Palestine and Trans- 
jordania, but it does exist among the 
Bedouin tribes, declares the report of the 
Palestine government for 1924, submit- 
ted to the permanent mandates commis- 
sion of the League of Nations. Contem- 
plate an Arab population without slavery. 
Even among the Bedouin tribes the in- 
stitution is said to be undergoing hu- 
manizing modifications. The modern 
march of freedom has not yet halted. 


It is significantly reported that in a 
certain section of China, when the Chris- 
tians ascertained or feared some months 
ago that a dangerous anti-Christian out- 
break was imminent, they held in all of 
their churches a memorial service for 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, and thus disarmed the 
hatred of the Chinese. It seems a rather 
remarkable tribute to his memory that 
he should be held in such devout honor 
alike by Christians, by socialists and by 
nationalists. 


The people of Wellesley, Mass., have 
created a committee of representatives 
from all the churches in the town, Prot- 
estant and Catholic. The committee has 
no constitution or by-laws nor any ap- 
proach to a program or agenda. Vir- 
tually its only form lies in the fact that 
the representatives, appointed by the va- 
rious churches, are the same for a 
twelve-month period and meet regularly 
once a month. Its meetings are infor- 
mal. One of the recent results of the 
arrangement was a great mass meeting 
of citizens to consider problems of 
parental responsibility. 


Frank Bohn cites the case of a pro- 
fessor in one of the American colleges 
who gave up a $5000 professorship and 
went into business at $25,000 a year. For 
a remedy he proposes that the salaries 
of professors be increased to $30,000 a 
year or more, in order to hold high- 
grade men in the teaching profession. 
It is a sickening proposal, also futile. 
As long as society is organized for profit 
rather than service the profit-making 
functions of society will outbid the serv- 
ice functions of both education and other 
public service and rob them of the 
talents that society requires for its life. 
Only a deep revolution in its sense of 
values can save it. 


The World Alliance for International 
Friendship has employed Mr. Fred B. 
Smith, a chairman of its executive com- 
mittee. He will undertake a general 
campaign among the 200,000 American 
churches to create and effectively mo- 
bilize their moral forces for a practical 
peace program. The movement is un- 
derlaid by the convictions that the aboli- 
tion of war is the world’s paramount 
issue, that war can be abolished, that 
this can be achieved only through the 
cooperation of all the agencies which 
believe in God, that in this message is 
the most. compelling Christian apolo- 
getic, that America’s noblest service is 
to be rendered by assuming her place 
in this undertaking, and that this or- 
ganization offers the best hope of co- 
ordinating Christian sentiment for peace. 
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Baptist and Methodist students are 
more numerous on the campus of Des 
Moines university than members of any 
other churches, according to a survey 
of the religious preferences of the stu- 
dents of the university which has just 
been completed. Sixteen denominations 
in all are represented on the campus. 
Methodists lead in the matter of num- 
bers, having a total of 158. Baptists 
come second with 148, and Presbyterians 
third with sixty-eight students at the uni- 
versity. The university is owned and 
supported by the Baptist denomination. 


Ralph E. Knudsen, a young writer, ac- 
counting for the scarcity of young men 
preparing for the ministry, and for the 
fact that more than 34 per cent of 
ordained men are not engaged in min- 
isterial work, finds the following rea- 
sons: (1) insufficient salary, (2) 
“sissies” in the ministry, (3) multiple 
and inconsequential duties of the minis- 
ter, (4) putting the “minister” in place 
of the man, (5) lack of young men in 
the church, (6) lack of men in the 
church. That is one way of looking at 
the subject. 


A rare semi-centennial anniversary has 
come into the experience of Rev. Julius 
Rohrbach of Wilmette, Ill. Having com- 
pleted his studies in theology in Ger- 
many, he fell into the Moody meetings 
in London fifty years ago and became 
associated with the famous group includ- 
‘ing Spurgeon, George Muller and other 
great spiritual leaders. He was also 
thrown into the company of Grattan 
Guinness, founder of the Congo mis- 
sion, Hudson Taylor, founder of the 
China inland mission and other mission- 
ary pioneers of that heroic period. For 
years he carried on a prosperous mis- 
sion in Germany; thence to America; 
back to Germany during the war; again 
in America; now with the wife of his 
youth enjoying a serene evening time. 


“The allegation that the interdenomi- 
national student conference threatens 
to be the most destructive student con- 
ference yet held is not warranted by the 
approach which the conference will make 
to the problem of the evaluation of the 
church—unless the church is hopelessly 
defective,” says the latest circular of the 
conference. “University students who 
have employed the unbiased and dis- 
passionate critical spirit of the classroom 
and clinic will bring that attitude to the 
conference and focus it upon the church 
as it now operates. In itself this atti- 
tude is neither constructive nor destruc- 
tive—or it is both. Undoubtedly, it will 
be destructive, but only of the feeble- 
ness and defect with which the church 
is smitten. Undoubtedly, too, it will be 
constructive, and that for the good of 
the kingdom. From such an approach, 
in the long run only good can come. 
Already registration cards have been 
requested of the executive committe at 
10 East Huron street, Chicago, from 
students in twenty-six states and ninety- 
seven colleges, including the largest in 
both east and west. Something great 
is astir from which only good can come.” 


Religion and politics may not mix but 
in the South they are certainly in a 
mix-up. Denominational papers, both 
Methodist and Baptist, with possibly 
other denominational journals taking a 
hand, are vigorously notifying the 
Democratic party that if it shall nom- 
inate Governor Smith of New York as 
its next candidate for the presidency, 
something resembling an earthquake is 
going to occur in religio-political circles 
in that charming section of the coun- 


try. 
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The first international Hebrew-Chris 
tian alliance was organized in London j; 
September. Delegates were present fron 
Poland, Germany, Austria, Russia, Nor 
way, Sweden, Bulgaria, Switzerlan¢ 
Australia, Great Britain and the Unite 
States. Sir Leon Levison was elected th 
first president. Among the aims will § 
to seek out the tens of thousands 9 
Jews who are supposed to be secret be 
lievers in Jesus but who for fear of per 
secution hesitate to confess him, and t 
encourage them to stand openly for thei 
faith. It is estimated that there are no 
less than 250,000 Jewish Christians in th 
world. 

Famous scholars are to be brough 
from foreign lands to give special lec 
tures in the divinity school of the Unj 
versity of Chicago as part of the ney 
chapter of progress for the school mad 
possible by additional funds and in 
creased building equipment. Approach 
ing completion of the new theolog 
building and the gift of $1,000,000 b 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., are features c 
this year in the development of the dj 
vinity school. The first to come will b 
Dr. Gustav Kruger, professor of the 
ology in the University of Giessen, Ge1 
nmany, formerly rector of that universit 
and now president of the board of d 
rectors. For the spring quarter he wi 
lecture in English on Christian and ant! 
Christian thought during the “period ¢ 
enlightenment” in Europe, and give 
course in German on the history ¢ 
Catholicism. Later in the year D 
Archibald Main, professor of ecclesia: 
tical history in the University of Gla: 
gow, will give a special course, as wi 
also Dr. Daniel C. Holton, professor ¢ 
church history in the Japan Baptis 
theological seminary. 

(Continued on page 1453) 
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MAKE IT TODAY: 
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1926 is knocking at the door. Wish the paper 
“A HAPPY NEW YEAR.” 
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The ultimate demonstration of goodwill rests on deeds 
not words. 
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TNHE most startling news concerning the movement 
4+ toward the Roman Catholic mass comes from 
London. A prominent and unusually able Congrega- 
donalist minister in charge of a church in the English 
metropolis has recently announced his acceptance of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. He therefore pitches 
/ ais tent toward Rome though he remains for the present 
i Congregational pastor. It is well known, of course, 
Miat a large section, of the Church of England 
is called Anglican Catholic, differing only from Roman 
Catholic in the matter of official recognition by the 
vatican. The pope consistently refuses to recognize 
Anglican Catholics as members of the holy Catholic 
church until they return to the fold which they orig- 
inally left and bow to the mandates of the head of the 
church whose throne is in Rome. Frequently we read 
' of the conversion of Protestants to the Roman Catholic 
church. A few weeks ago sixteen Protestants were 
received into the membership of a single Roman 
Catholic church in Chicago, and this is reported on good 
authority to be a regular event in many churches of 
that faith. We probably little realize the extent to 


which the direct conversion of Protestants to the 
- Catholic church is running though we have long known 
{that hundreds of Protestants enter that church by the 
way of matrimony. 

The Continent quotes a conversation between a Protes- 
tant organist in a Catholic church and the Cath- 
_ olic pastor. The organist asked the Catholic clergyman 
re these conversions came about and the answer was 


as follows: “There was a time when Protestants 

believed something and taught something. That time 
has gone by, except for the Lutherans and a few others. 
_ Protestant churches are mainly social organizations 
with all sorts of clubs and activities, recreational and 

pleasure programs, with a little spiritual seasoning in 

the form of a denatured church service and a haphazard 
ape cay schoo! meeting thrown in. The heart of the 
church service is the music, with an exhortation to 
‘goodness or moral conduct, or a discussion of some 
‘social problem or economic situation thrown in, in the 
form of a sermon. What is the result? Protestant 
people are spiritually starved. Ninety-nine out a hun- 
- dred cannot tell even the most elementary things which 
they believe as distinctly Protestant. They are not 
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; The Movement toward the Mass 


being taught anything. The result is that the only 
hold upon them is loyalty to an organization, not re- 
ligious conviction. On the other hand, our church 
teaches the Catholic religion all the way from childhood 
up—and our people know what they believe. Most of 
them stick. Protestants see that we believe something, 
and being spiritually hungry, they are susceptible to 
our appeals. Then, too, we maintain an order—the 
Paulist Fathers—devoted exclusively to the conversion 
of non-Catholics to Catholicism. They do not threaten 
or browbeat people emotionally into the Roman church. 
They reason and teach. The result is a harvest of non- 
Catholics for our church. If Protestantism is wise, it 
will make religious teaching its main theme, and all 
other things secondary.” 

Taking this priest’s statement not only with a grain of 
salt but with a whole barrel of saline solution, is it not 
true that he points out some of the fundamental weak- 
nesses of evangelical churches? The failure of Protes- 
tantism in America to make adequate provision for 
sustained and scientific religious education with the 
Bible as its base is one of the glaring sins of omission 
for which we are making tardy repentance and seeking 
with some degree of success to bring forth fruits worthy 
of repentance. But the drift toward the mass and all it 
stands for probably finds its real motive in the reluc- 
tance of most people to think for themselves and in their 
instinctive tendency to rest in outward authority. 
People in general accept the authority of the reputable 
physician in the realm of medicine, of the recognized 
teacher in matters of physical science, of the worthy 
merchant with regard to the quality of goods. Why 
then should anybody try to think his way through the 
mazes of religion when an infallible church stands ready 
to render specific service and to speak with unerring 
authority on all matters that pertain to the soul’s eternal 
destiny? The priest whom we have quoted does not 
mention this, but it underlies his specious argument. 
The Roman Catholic church offers finality in religion, 
but Protestantism of the evangelical type is forever a 
quest for the ultimate, an unending voyage in the dis- 
covery of truth, an unceasing adventure in the realm of 
faith and experience. 

Thousands of people do not appreciate this freedom 
to search for the truth, they do not like to take a voyage 
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of discovery, adventure in the realm of faith and expe- 
rience has no attractions for them. The sheltered haven 
and not the open sea is their idea of religion. They 
want things to be settled for them without the annoy- 
ance and labor involved in reaching decisions for them- 
selves. Therefore the pastor who exercises priestly 
functions at the altar appeals to them rather than the 
prophet who makes light of ceremony and calls upon 
men to think and act for themselves in all their dealings 
with God and men upon the basis of the Bible spirit- 
ually interpreted and morally applied. If many Protes- 
tants are turning to the Catholic church we venture a 
guess that instinctive reluctance to venture forth on the 
dangerous road of individual competence to reach God 
for oneself is the real explanation and not, as the priest 
avers, the unspirituality of evangelical churches. 


Five Planks of the Fundamentalists 


WE find ourselves in hearty agreement with the 
leaflet recently published by a prominent funda- 
mentalist leader under the above title. It is suggested 
by the five points of doctrine in the creed of Calvinism. 
The five planks in the platform of the fundamentalists 
of the Northern Baptist Convention are the Bible 
divinely inspired and a supreme authority in all matters 
of faith and conduct; the church as God’s institution 
on earth for spiritual ministry to a sinful world is com- 
posed of members redeemed by the blood of Christ and 
its unit is a local congregation of believers with Christ 
as the Head and recognizing no other authority; the 
denomination is the cooperation of local churches or- 
ganized in associations, state conventions, home and 
foreign mission ‘societies and the like in order that the 
churches working together may meet the obligations 
involved in Christian service with united strength and 
resources; schools are the organized expression of our 
belief in the great commission of Christ to teach. We 
believe in education, but we also believe that the money 
given by our churches should be used only to support 
schools in which education is Christian; missions are 
both evangelistic and educational. Missionaries should 
first of all be flaming evangelists telling the gospel of 
forgiveness of sins. To this end schools should be 
established and maintained, training native men and 
women to go out and evangelize their own people. 
The puzzle in all this is why we need a separate or- 
ganization within the denomination known as “fun- 
damentalist” to promote something which every Bap- 
tist worthy of the name believes. Do not these five planks 
form the platform upon which we all stand? Who 
ever heard of a real Baptist who denied the inspiration 
and authority of the sacred Scriptures? Without that 
authority we become spiritual anarchists. And as for 
the church, Baptists are most jealous for its local 
autonomy, spiritual character and evangelical ministry. 
We are so pronounced on these vital matters that we 
shall probably protest against letting any group in the 
Northern Convention unnecessarily interfere with the 
independence of the local church. The three remaining 
planks of the platform are good lumber and acceptable 
to all Baptists. Why then does one party within the 
denomination assume the sole responsibility for mat- 
ters in which we all share alike? We suggest to the author 
when he reprints the leaflet to drop out of the title the 


three unnecessary and divisive words in the middle and let ' 
it read “Five planks in the platform of the Northern 
Baptist Convention.” 


A Unique Family Reunion 
OWN at the Chicago Beach hotel overlooking Lake 
Michigan a unique family reunion is being held while | 
we write. The whole family of the executive officers of 
the boards, societies and conventions cooperating in the 
unified program of the Northern Baptist Convention has” 
been spending a week at this famous hostelry in order to 
get better acquainted and to face frankly the family task. 
and the resources available for carrying on the work com: | 
mon to every member. It is the first time in the history 
of the denomination that such a reunion has been planned | 
and brought to pass. There have been partial reunions 
before, but we believe we speak advisedly when we make 
the sober statement that this is the first time when all the 
national, state and city executive officers have met together 
for the purpose of studying the whole field and agreeing 
in advance upon the budgets necessary to meet the demands _ 
of the work to be done. 

The finest spirit of good-will and mutual confidence pre- 
vails among all the varied interests represented. City mis- 
sions are closely allied with state conventions, and in turn 
state conventions and city missions are a corporate part 
of home missions. These home bases are essential to the 
perpetuity and progress of the work on the far-flung battle. 
line of foreign missions, and all depend upon the trained . 
leaders who go out from our schools from year to year. | 
Sitting at the foot of the table with benignant countenance | 
smiling upon all the members of the family is our one 
great philanthropy which cares for the workers when old 
age or illness compels them to retire from active service. 
No finer group of men and women than these earnest, con- | 
secrated secretaries and other officers has ever graced the 
halls of this hotel on the lake. They are working out their | 
problems with mutual forbearance and fraternal good will, | 
and the result is bound to be far reaching in its beneficent - 
effects in the progress of the kingdom of God. | 

But we missed from the reunion one very important 
member of the family, the national finance committee. On _ 
inquiry we learned that this particular member of the fam- | 
ily would appear before the reunion closed to pass upon | 
the general family budget for the year 1926-1927. We | 
deeply regret the tardiness of this member of the family 
in getting to the reunion because no family budget can be 
adopted with justice to all concerned apart from the atmos- 
phere of the whole period of the reunion and without feel- 
ing the emotions aroused by the intelligent survey of the , 
absolute needs to be supplied. We trust that when the | 
family gets together next year the finance committee will — 
arrange to be present at every session in order to catch the - 
spirit of the gathering and to make its final decisions on the _ 
general budget in the atmosphere of.a radiant faith. 


Recipe for a Happy New Year 
AKE equal quantities of faith, hope, and love; mix — 
thoroughly until they blend completely in the compound — 

of grace, then add just enough of the spice of friendliness, — 
the sugar of good cheer and the milk of human kindness | 
to give it tone, enrich the whole mixture with the fruits of 

the Spirit, bake in the steady heat of religious enthusiasm _ 
until done and serve while warm on the ample platter of — 

Christian hospitality garnished with the unfading green of 
fraternal good-will. | 
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vou CAN LEAD A HORSE TO WATER, 
THEN OBSERVE HIS BEHAVIOR 


Steadily the United States is being led into cooperation 
Jwith the League of Nations. Its association with the 
world court seems at this date to be assured. Unofficial 
observers and memberships in committees have already 
‘familiarized the American people with real cooperation 
inder fictitious pretenses. Also today, Dec. 8, the league 
aas invited Russia and the United States to cooperate with 
tin arranging for a conference on disarmament. We are 
ret to discover whether the United States will possess suf- 
icient faith and courage to do so. Prophecy is safe that 
the American people will inspect the proposal carefully 
and if they find it bearing the marks of honorable sincerity 
chey will be glad to cooperate fully and sincerely. 


WELCOME TO OUR CAPITAL, 
(GNORED AT OUR CAPITOL 


It is reported that the state bank of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics has for its New York cor- 
respondents through which it carries on business such in- 
stitutions as the Guaranty Trust company, the Equitable 
iy rust company and the Bank of the United States. But 
he official government of the United States is not officially 
Mavate of the existence of the U. S. SR: Such a set 
9f facts would indicate that we want the cash of the 
Russians without their company, a conclusion which they 
dave shrewdly suspected and turned to account. 


MR. YELLOWLY SETS A 
RADICAL PRECEDENT 


_ Prohibition Director E. C. Yellowly has announced that 
all breweries in the states of Indiana, Illinois and Wis- 
~:onsin will be closed automatically Dec. 31, unless they 
secure new permits under regulations that will “allow 
‘prohibition agents to come into the premises at any time 
without a search warrant,” and will require all operations 
to be “open and above board—none concealed by false 
walls and partitions.” The aim is to prevent violations of 
the law and to protect from illegal competition those brew- 
ers who wish to obey the law. But is not the right to visit 
‘private premises without a warrant an invasion of the 
‘rights of the citizen? That question holds a fallacy in 
the use of the word private. Business is necessarily a 
public function, for the life of the people and the public 
welfare depends upon it. The principle of the public regu- 
lation of business is already established. The only ques- 
tion to be determined is that of the extent and method of 
regulation. The liquor business has demonstrated that 
only the strictest regulation can make it obey law. Doubt- 
less in law, certainly in principle, Mr. Yellowly is right. 


SCRAP THE GOVERNMENT, 
[HEN ANATHEMATIZE IT 


Is government a failure? Is politics a blunder? So it 
would seem from the way many Americans talk of the 
government of their own country. Business, and not al- 
ways the best elements of business, buys off from the 
public service men who have developed talent and 
character for public service, as for instance, Judge Landis, 
Will Hays and scores of others, and then denounces the 
denuded government for its comparative lack of talent. 
[oes not business buy up the cheap and purchasable 
grafters in the public service and then proclaim against 
the corruption of politics? Isn’t business taking from the 
government every favor it cares to seek, and in turn crying 
out for the government to let business alone? Finally, in 
order to keep the people off its trail does not the evidence 
show that business uses the arts of publicity to discredit 
government as such and to create in the minds of the 
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people a prejudice against political methods of establishing 
justice and of promoting the general welfare? The general 
newspapers take up the song and unreflecting people join 
the chorus. Thus the world witnesses the spectacle of a 
great people possessing potentially the best government in 
history engaged in a conspiracy of folly to curse and scrap 
that government. This seems to be the situation. Fellow- 
Americans, what do we propose to do about it? 

IF ORTHODOXY INCLUDES THE 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, HERE IT IS 

An implied stricture that appears on this page in the 
issue of Noy. 14, concerning the demand of some Baptists 
that orthodoxy of Christian faith requires acceptance of 
the doctrine of the immaculate conception leads some_of 
our people to ask for particulars. This doctrine comes 
from the Roman Catholic church. It grew up through 
long centuries as an adjunct to the worship of Mary. It 
became a fixed dogma of that church in consequence of 
the decree of the Vatican council in 1870, by virtue of 
which the pope was declared infallible. Pius IX was 
pope. He had previously promulgated the doctrine in its 
extreme form. When he was declared infallible it be- 
came an orthodox dogma of the Roman Catholic church. 
It has automatically to do with the birth of Mary, not of 
Jesus. It reads: “The most Blessed Virgin was, in view 
of the merits of Jesus Christ the Saviour of the human 
race, by the singular grace and favor of Almighty God, 
from the first moment of her conception in the womb of 
her mother, preserved from all taint of original sin.” Is 
this what some zealous Baptist brethren would have us 
affirm ? 

THESE MEN HAVE EYES, BUT 
HOW MUCH DO THEY SEE? 

One of the most potentially hopeful movements in 
modern times is the men’s movement in the churches, 
for the Commonwealth of Christ cannot come until Jesus 
is able to command men who take his name. This 
movement is now developing in the form of an inter- 
denominational men’s church league to promote per- 
sonal evangelism, religious education, stewardship and 
missions. But a careful reading of the prospectus raises 
a question whether this movement is to be more than a 
beautiful gesture of medieval piety. First, evangelism 
comprises in its message the whole gospel of the kingdom 
of God. It will not have achieved its goal until not only 
the individual is saved for heaven, but men’s whole way 
of living together socially in this world is saved for 
brotherhood. Does the men’s movement mean this? Again 
religious education comprises instruction and training in 
the way of Christ. What range does such education cover 
if it is to fit people for his way of life in all of the social 
relations and contacts inseparable from their common ex- 
perience? Is the men’s movement ready to tell us? 
Further, stewardship is the use of all property and power 
as subject to his ownership and control. Can its require- 
ment be fulfilled as long as there is any area of either 
business or politics not subject to the principles and spirit 
of Jesus? What has the men’s movement to say on this 
subject? Finally, the cry coming from foreign mission 
fields for the Christianization of business and political con- 
tacts in those fields is almost a wail. Does the men’s move- 
ment hear and understand that cry? If the men’s church 
league has any such range of vision as all this, the 
prospectus gives no hint of it. This is not a call to halt. 
Go on, men; go all the way. 
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New Men and New Years‘ 


New years count for little unless they are laid hold of by men with new minds. 


By CHARLES FE. JEFFERSON, PASTOR OF THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEw York CIty 


NEW year is no novelty. We have had enough of 

them to know what they are like. Some of us have 
had twenty, thirty or forty of them. Others have had 
fifty, sixty or seventy. A few mortals have had more. 
But we have all had enough of them to know what they 
really are. No one of us has failed to sample them. They 
have come to us of their own accord not waiting for an 
invitation. We have not earned them. It has not been 
necessary to buy them. They have been given to us. In- 
deed they have been thrust upon us. A clever woman 
once remarked that she accepted the universe. A wise 
man replied, “You had better!” We have accepted each 
new year. We could do nothing else. There are some 
things in life which nobody can escape. One of them is 
death, and another is the new year. It is with us as it 
was with Christopher Columbus, he could not help dis- 
covering America after he had once set sail. When he 
turned his face toward the west and sailed ever on, the 
discovery of American became inevitable. A new year 
like a continent lies in the ocean of time and we are 
doomed to reach it simply by living on. It is not to our 
credit that we have new years, nor is it our fault. They 
are features of the divine plan, and if we persist in keep- 
ing alive we must accept new years as they come. Another 
one is here and we accept it. 


New Year’s Expectancy 


The amazing thing is that all the years are so much 
alike. We call a year “new,” and it looks new because we 
have never seen it before. We celebrate its arrival by 
throwing the old calendar into the wastebasket and hang- 
ing up a new one. We are somewhat awed in the presence 
of the newcomer, for we and it are strangers. At first we 
are more or less embarrassed, and it takes us several days 
to get acquainted. We feel certain that the new year 
must be quite different from any other year we have 
known, and our heart is filled with pleasant expectations. 
We confidently count on many agreeable surprises and 
life takes on a fresh glow in the stimulating atmosphere 
of anticipation. There is something fascinating about a 
new year just as there is something inspiring about a new 
baby. A new baby in the house sends a thrill through 
every member of the family, and so a new year in the 
world leaves every heart astir. We feel instinctively that 
something is going to happen, and probably something 
fine. A new year has arrived and the world cannot remain 
what it was. Even the man with a chronic grouch loses 
it during the first week in January, and the woman who 
has become despondent begins to hope again in the deepen- 
ing dawn of a new year. We all get weary of the world 
as itis. We become fagged by its monotony, and the heart 
is made sick by life’s everlasting routine. A new year 
comes and promises to unlock the door of our prison and 
give us the liberty of entering into experiences of which 
we have hitherto dreamed. That is why we always say to 
our friends—“‘A happy New Year!” 

_ But when we get acquainted with the new year, we find 
it 1s astonishingly like the old one. The inmates of a 
penitentiary have different numbers, but they all look dis- 
tressingly alike. The years wear different numbers on 
their forehead, but the chief difference lies in their number 
rather than in their character or in their appearance. The 
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new January has the same number of days as the old Jan- 
uary had, the same number of days which all Januarys 
have had back to the days of Julius Caesar. The months 
of the new year follow one another in the same sequence 
which they have observed from the beginning. Nature 
does not change when we hang up a new calendar. The 
stars do not know when we alter the number of a year. 
The rain and-the wind and the snow and the sleet and the 
sunbeams and the moonbeams and the bird songs are the 


Same yesterday, today and forever, and remind us how 


artificial and shallow this all is—this labeling of years 
“old” and “new.” The mosses and the lichens, the violets 
and roses know nothing of our almanac. We look around 
us in the year we call “new,” and our eyes fall on the 
old tasks, the old duties, the old burdens, and the old 
problems. In some way or other they have been shifted 
by invisible hands from the old year into the new. The 
old year died, but the old relationships and the old obliga- 
tions did not die. They live on. We call the year “new,” 
but everything in it is old. The outer world is old and the 
inner world is old also. Our mind is old. We find in 
it the same old ideas, the same old, silly notions, the same 
old, petty ambitions which filled it in the year that has 
gone. Our heart is old. It is crowded with the same old 
desires and hopes, the same old prejudices and grudges and 
fears, the same old foolishnesses and stupidities which we 
carried with us through the 365 days before. We are 
our old self and we dye the new days with the color of 
our old thoughts and feelings. And so after a few weeks, 
we get tired of calling the new year “new.” Before sum- 
mer is at our door the word has vanished from our vocabu- 
lary and the new year is out at the elbows and down at 
the heels. We have not the courage, however, to call it 
old openly until the summer is over. We whisper the word 
“old” in November, and in December, we speak it boldly— 
the beautiful year which twelve months before we had 
called with such pride and such hope a “new year,” has 
become threadbare and shabby, and we are ready to toss 
it upon the scrapheap to which all the preceding years 
have gone. We are always disappointed because every 
new year turns out to be so like unto the old. 
Dreams That Will Not Die 

In spite of our disappointments, however, we keep on 
dreaming. We dream of things which shall be new. We 
dream of a new world, and a new world in our dreams is 
always a better world. We dream of a new social order, 
a new civilization, a new industrial or political system, 
for we are tired of the old. We build castles in the air, 
and the castles are new laws, new institutions, new organ- 
izations, new arrangements, new machinery. We feel 
certain that these readjustments and improved contrivances 
will make the world new. Now and then we are able to 
secure a new law, to launch a new organization, to set up 
a new institution, to bring a new cause to its coronation, — 
but we are always disappointed. No matter what changes 
we introduce or what new things we establish, the old 
world stubbornly insists on remaining very much what it 
was. Heaven gives us new years, but the world refuses to 
become new. Each succeeding generation dreams of a 
new heaven and a new earth, but the heaven and the earth 
are today what they were in the days of our fathers. We 
can change our calendar, but our prowess seems to end 
with that. | 

Why does a new year slump down into the condition — 
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struggling to bring forth a higher type of men. 
an abundance of time, all we lack is men. 


of new men. 


‘and hearts of men. 
mind, that the years become new—only by the rebirth of 
the heart can life become young and fresh. There is no 


new men. 
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of it predecessor? Is it not because we refuse to become 
new men? We change our calendar but we do not change 
our heart. It is men after all who make a year. The 


almanac experts may give it what number they please, but 


the year is made not in a printing office, but in the minds 
It is only by the renewing of the 


‘scarcity of new years, but there is a lamentable dearth of 
‘ The new years come but the old men linger. 
‘The new world does not come because the old heart still 
abides. The new laws do not work, and the new institu- 


tions break down, because the new men have not yet ar- 


rived. The whole universe seems to be in travail, 


We have 
“Get your man 
and all is got’—said a deep-eyed Scotch philosopher long 
ago, but alas, it is difficult to get our man. Years are 
cheap, and the world has had thousands of them. Others 
will come without human effort, but new men are obtained 
only at a great price. It is the new man whom humanity 
is waiting for—not the new year. 


We Want New Men 


_ The supreme business of the human race is the creation 
We are always forgetting this. We crave 
new inventions, new discoveries, new methods, new pro- 
grams, new machinery, but we do not cry out day and 
night for new men. We want a better school; we can- 


not get it until we get the new teacher and the new pupil. 


‘We want a better press; we cannot get it until we get the 
new journalist. We want a better church; it will not come 
except through the new preacher and the new layman. We 
want a better government. It is forever beyond us until 


_ we have the new mayor, the new governor and the new 


_ president, the new aldermen,.and the new legislators, and 
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the new judges and the new voters. We want a better 


- industrial order, and the only way to get it is by rearing 
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a new race of employers and employes. We want a new 
home. That cannot be without the coming of the new 
husband and wife and children. We want higher civiliza- 
tion, and talk learnedly and eloquently about it, but we 
cannot have a higher civilization until we have a higher 
type of man. At every point we are driven back to the 
inexorable demand for new men. All other new things 
are easily obtainable. It is easy to pass new laws, create 


_ new machines, adopt new devices, put into operation new 
_ methods, but these new things do not give us a better world 
| because the world is made by personality, and only through 
_ new personality can the world rise to higher levels. 


taught in the hard school of experience. 


That is the lesson which our new generation is being 
All through the 


war we dreamed and talked of a coming better world. We 


had 


to do it to keep our hearts from breaking. We saw 


how shabby and disreputable the pre-war world had been, 


and we were resolved that as soon as the carnage was 
ended, we should all get to work to build a better and 


happier world. We have had six new years in which to 
do it, but the results are cruelly disappointing. The new 


. 


world has not come. It has not come in any land. In 


every country the old world still abides—the old scrubby 
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and scandalous world which we knew before the war. 
Russia had a great chance to show mankind what might 
be done. For centuries she had been held tight in the 
grip of an inexorable tradition, and no soul however 
resolute and courageous could make a change in her 
government or social practice. And then a great day ar- 
‘Tived in which the old regime was swept away as by the 
hand of God, and there was room for something new and 
beautiful. The new was established, but it turned out to 
be no better than the old. The new methods were some- 
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what different. The names of the chief builders were new, 
but the men themselves were old—men of the old type, 
selfish and narrow, ambitious and tyrannical, men who told 
lies. A new year came to Russia, but it was of no avail 
because Russian men remained as ‘they were. The funda- 
mental trouble with Russia was not in the system of the 
czar and his grand dukes, but in the Russian character. 
New governments are impossible without the arrival of 
new men. A new year came to Ireland, but the new Irish- 
man was not on hand to make use of it. Political head- 
quarters were transferred from London to Dublin, but 
Ireland today is too much as Ireland has been. The tragedy 
of Ireland is rooted not in a system of government but in 
the Irish heart. France and Germany at the end of the 
war entered on a new year. A glorious opportunity was 
granted to them to make all things new, but only incidental 
and surface changes have thus far been made because the 
German heart and the French heart remain too much as 
they were. New opportunities are not so precious as new 
men. New years count for little unless they are laid hold 
of by men with new minds. 

And so the old world remains what it was. Multitudes 
are despondent. The thunder of the guns did not awaken 
the world. The flames of hell-fire did not purify it. The 
agony unspeakable, immeasurable and unparalleled did not 
teach it. The flaming events of four stormful and crowded 
years left no deep mark upon it. It is the same old world 
still, laboriously building its house not on the rock but on 
the sand. It is thinking the same old things, many of 
them delusions; repeating the same old things, many of 
them lies; doing the same old things, many of them mis- 
chievous and fatal. The same old blindness persists in 
every land. The same old policy, made in hell, is still 
counted the only policy practicable. Through the new 
year the old program will be faithfully followed by all the 
governments of the earth, and the new year and all other 
new years will end in disappointment until the Prince of 
Peace is crowned King in the hearts of men. 


The Hope for Humanity 


We cannot build a new world out of men who have the 
old dispositions. New years are made by men who have 
new ideals, and who work in a new spirit. There is no 
hope for humanity unless we become new men. New years 
are worth nothing unless there are new men to mould 
them. It is in newness of thinking and feeling and living 
that the old horrors will pass and new light will break on 
the horizon. 

The New Testament knows nothing of new years. 
There is no other book in the world so indifferent to dates 
as is the New Testament: Paul never dated any of his 
letters, nor did Peter or John. They cared for nothing 
for the day or month or the number of the year. They 
lived above the calendar. The evangelists cared nothing 
for chronology. They dated nothing. They were so in- 
different to the number of the passing year that no one 
knows today the date either of the birth or of the death 
of Jesus. Even Christmas is a guess. No one knows the 
day or week or month of the year of Jesus’ birth. It is 
well-nigh certain that December 25 is a mistaken guess, 
but the mistake is harmless. We do not know the month 
of Jesus’ birth, nor need we know. Life soars above the 
clock and cares nothing for time divisions. There are no 
new years in the Gospels or in the Epistles, no new year’s 
resolutions, no new year’s celebrations. Not one word is 
written concerning the new year. The New Testament 
writers are tremendously interested in the new man. They 
are passionately concerned about him. To them it is the 
new man and not the new year which is cardinal. It is 
the old man and not the old year which must be put away. 
The old year will depart of itself. The old man will tarry 
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on unless driven out by the expulsive power of a new 
affection. It is the old man that causes all our trouble. 
New year’s resolutions are torn to tatters by the old man. 
The new man prompted us to make them, and honestly 
desired us to keep them, but the old man hates them and 
brings them to nought. We turn over a “new leaf” and 
before we are aware of what is taking place, we find the 
old man has written on the new leaf the same rubbish he 
wrote on the old. The problem of life is getting rid of the 
old man. That is our most serious and strenuous business. 
In order that we may carry this business to completion new 
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years are given us. The putting on of the new man is a 
process, and at the end of each year we realize afresh that 
the process has only fairly begun. We see each year with 
increasing clearness that we cannot put on the new man 
without assistance. We need the help of some one who is 
mightier than we are.- We are dependent on the One who 
lives above the years and is Master of them—the One who 
is able to recreate the human heart because he made it— 
the One who has been saying through the ages and still 
keeps on saying to every one who has ears to hear, “Be- 
hold, I make all things new.” 


Have Baptists Anything to Say? 


By RosBert WHITAKER 


HE question is not whether Baptists had something 

to say in the past, nor yet whether they may have a 
testimony in the crises of tomorrow. I am asking as one 
to whom the question is of very real personal importance, 
and to whom the issue that it raises is in my opinion of 
serious world importance, whether Baptists have anything 
distinctive and peculiarly their own which they are saying 
now, Or preparing to Say. 

The question is neither humorous nor ironic. There is 
not the slightest disposition upon my part to disparage the 
vast body of good preaching which goes on in our pulpit. 
Nor would I for a moment hinder the movement toward 
denominational solidarity on missionary lines, the en- 
thusiasm for a common forward effort to bring to pass 
larger giving, more of self-devotion, more of effective 
team-work toward common ends. 

But all these things are as applicable to any other de- 
nomination as to our own. There is good preaching in 
other communions, and there is place for the message of 
more effective cooperation toward high ends. The ques- 
tion for us is the inquiry as to whether the things that 
make us Baptists really mean anything in terms of our 
time which are adequate to the cost of keeping up dis- 
tinctive denominational machinery and a separate program 
of work. 

Essentially our message in the past, given under condi- 
tions of the most severely testing character and with a 
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really heroic demonstration of zeal and sacrifice that balked 
not at social ostracism and penal experiences which in 
many instances involved death itself in most terrifying 
forms, essentially and fundamentally our message then 
was a challenge to the ritualism, to the ecclesiasticism, and 
to the statecraft of the day. It is easy enough to say it 
now, but it was no small matter to make and hold the chal- 
lenge then. There is still ritualism to a mischievous 
degree in the world. Ecclesiasticism has not yet ceased 
to be a stumbling block in the way of mankind. And 
statecraft was never so tyrannous in its control of the 
individual life, or more utterly at odds with the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus than it is now. 

In the verse which THE Baptist published under my 
name a few weeks ago, “Baptist Heritage and Hope,” the 
types slipped at one point where I spoke of Baptist 
testimony as “not unneeded yet,” and made me say, “and 
not unheeded yet.” How much our testimony in its 
essence and vital character is really heeded yet I do not 
know. But I do know that it is needed, tremendously 
needed the world over today. Dare we give it? Do we 
know enough to give it in terms of our time? Are we 
heeding it, or needing it ourselves? We have much to 
say that others are saying, and we can say the popular 
things as cleverly as any of them. But have we anything 
to say ourselves, something that is our very own? Have 
Baptists, as Baptists, anything to say? 
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~ How It Feels to Preach 
~~ to a Million People 
hi. By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN 


y a MILLION people in one Sunday! That means more 
F| people in one day than the number who heard the 
_ gospel throughout the entire course of the first hundred 
years after Jesus. 
Only a modern mind dares to think of a million. The 
numerical conception would have been impossible in other 
centuries. And most of us now falter and fail, our imag- 
inations wearying before we have ventured into that fan- 
tastic reach of computation. 


___ Yet here is a man who preaches to a million people on a 
single Sunday. He thrills with the glow of it. He bows 
_ under the burden of it. He lives in the magic of it. And 
_ last week I asked him to tell me how it feels. 


He stands in his ordinary pulpit and begins to preach. 

_ Before him is his regular congregation. Hung on a per- 

_ pendicular rod near the level of his lips, is a tiny nickeled 

disc, with a sieve-face turned his way. A loop of insulated 

wire drapes down to the floor. His syllables are caught in 

the shiny disc, carried by telephone wire to WGY, the 

great Schenectady broadcasting station of the General 

_ Electric, and are flung across the continent, winged by the 
_ magic of radio. 


It is this device which has made the second great change 
in the preaching of the gospel since Jesus himself began to 
_ proclaim the matchless words. The first innovation oc- 
_ curred when movable type in the skilled hands of Guten- 
__ berg started broadcasting the good news by printed page. 
_ The preachers of that day were slow to accept the advan- 
tages of the miracle. They claimed that it would make 
religion too easy and cheap. They insisted that the pre- 
ious heritage should not be entrusted to ordinary people 

outside the personal influence and interpretation of the 
ichurch and the priest. Conscientious Christian men burned 
thousands of copies of the New Testament, printed in the 
vernacular, fearing lest this new thing corrupt the simple- 
minded adherents of the church. But soon wiser men at- 
_ tempted to master the difficult feat of actually preaching 
_ by the printed page, and Spurgeon and Talmadge made 
| Christ real to multitudes through tract sermons. 

Compare, if you will, the modern objections to radio 
_ preaching with the ancient objections to Bible printing, 

and you will discover that they use almost the exact words. 
But while we fulminate against the new fad, and find in it 
_an easy reason to account for our slim and diminishing 
congregations, some men are devoting their minds to dis- 
covering how best to use, for the purposes of Jesus, the 
far-flung possibilities of this great extension of power. 
Among these innovators is Gordon H. Baker of Schenec- 
tady, pastor of the First Baptist church there. 
_ He is a tall, heavy-shouldered man in the prime of his 
Strength, but his radio congregation never sees him. There 
is a merry twinkle in his eye, and a fine firmness in his 
chin, but these do him no good by wireless. He takes no 
credit to himself as he talks in happy tones about his 
broadcasting experience, for he says, “I certainly did not 
choose to go to the First church in Schenectady because I 
_€xpected to broadcast, and any man who came here would 
have the same chance I have had.” But as you talk with 
‘him, you are driven to the conclusion that even if he is not 
tesponsible for his opportunities he has made wonderful 
use of them. And if ever a separate technique is developed 
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for the special purpose of radio preaching, such enthusias- 
tic brainy students of the problem as Baker of Schenectady 
will deserve the praise. 


About two months in advance, the General Electric pro- 
gram manager calls Baker by telephone and tells him that 
his turn is coming. The microphone which carries the 
sermons is passed around from church to church in Schenec- 
tady, and Baker’s turn comes every ten weeks or so. Some 
of the ministers who broadcast frankly preach as they 
ordinarily would to their own congregations. They do not 
allow the microphone to make any difference to them. 
They carry on their congregational business as usual. And 
they let the radio work as best it can. 

Baker was tempted to do this at first. But then the let- 
ters began to come in from all over the world. His active 
imagination took fire at the idea. The romance of the 
adventure captured his mind. 


Nowadays, when radio Sunday comes around, he 
preaches with his radio congregation more vividly in his 
mind than his churchful of friendly members. I asked 
him whether his own people felt neglected in his considera- 
tion on those days. He laughed and said, “Yes, they often 
complained that I was not as interesting on radio Sundays 
as I was usually. And some of them stayed away because 
they wanted to hear how our own service sounded over 
their own receiving sets. I do not blame them. I have 
often found myself wishing that I might be home listening, 
while I was preaching the sermon into the microphone. 
But I have found a way to counterbalance those tenden- 
cies. I tell them that I need them particularly on the wire- 
less Sundays. I asked them to help me make it an effective 
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service by contributing a great chorus of singing, and all 
that fine enthusiasm which only a crowd can create and 
which a radio congregation can immediately detect. I have 
made them feel that they are not off on the sidelines watch- 
ing disconsolately, but that they are vital contributors to 
the success of the mission which we are undertaking. So 
now on radio nights scores of people come in order to have 
their voices sent ever the country through the singing of a 
hymn. It is a little like the lure of having your picture 
in the paper or your forms for just a moment in a crowded 
movie reel. I even use our shut-in invalids as professional 
critics on our broadcasting. After the morning wireless 
service I call them all up and ask them how it came 
through to them. Often they suggest defects which we can 
remedy before the evening comes with its renewed oppor- 
tunity. So that we have not merely a_ broadcasting 
preacher, but a broadcasting congregation, each member 
of which is wholly alive to the extraordinary mission which 
we have entered.” 


Radio Preaching and Personality 


Baker himself is certain that radio preaching requires 
all a man’s skill and inventiveness. He realizes that un- 
usual personalities like Roxy and his Gang, and the Happi- 
ness Boys, known by all the radio world for a certain 
quality of personal radiation which distinguishes them 
from all other broadcasting artists, are simply pointing the 
way toward successful preaching by wireless. And he is 
trying with all the zeal of a laboratory expert, to discover, 
through experiments, this difficult new technique. He has 
determined the most effective tones in his voice, the best 
pace of utterance, the particular syllables which must be 
enunciated with special crispness in order to carry their 
meaning, and he is committed to the consistent use of a 
manuscript, to prevent any hesitancy or any carelessness 
in speech. He realizes the tremendous loss for ordinary 
oratory in the sacrifice of all gestures, all dramatic inter- 
pretations, all facial expression. He believes that these 
can be counterbalanced by contrasts in voice and speed 
of utterance, and he gives himself unsparingly to dis- 
covering the new art. 

I suppose that the broadcasting experience is somewhat 
like seeing one’s own photograph enlarged to the gigantic 
proportions of a movie close-up. Minor defects may 
escape notice in a miniature representation of a face, 
but a countenance must be handsome indeed to escape 
criticism when enlarged to cover the side wall of a 
theater. The radio process is an enlarging process, and 
Baker feels conscious of the defects which must loom 
before his unseen and unseeing audience. 

But he finds himself most vitally affected in the choice 
of his themes and the character of his subject-matter. 
He is driven back to the old texts of straightforward 
gospel preaching. On other occasions, current events may 
tempt him, and light topics of sensational appeal may lure, 
but when he thinks of his radio congregation, he can bring 
himself to nothing less than the terrible, beautiful, shat- 
tering, rebuilding utterances of the Lord Christ. 

After one day of radio preaching he received 1600 let- 
ters of gratitude. He took two weeks to read them, and 
two more weeks to answer them, for he replies to every 
communication from his auditors. This one enterprise, 
for this one day, cost him $100 in mailing expense alone, 
but he considered it richly worth-while. He has heard 
from every state in the Union as far as the western borders 
of Dakota. Guatemala City, the Dominican republic in 
Haiti, England and Scotland, have cheered his heart with 
greetings. 

Churches without pastors tune in and use his preaching 
for their own. The congregations of the Maritime pro- 
vinces in Canada run on a time schedule one hour earlier 
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than ours. So they have their regular preaching program 
and follow it with another service broadcast from WGY. 
Lumber and hunting and mining camps tell Baker regularly 
how much he means to them. A reporter in Fredricton, 
New Brunswick, took down his wireless sermon on 
“Christ’s Cure for the Ills of the World” in shorthand 
from the ear-phones, and printed it in the Monday paper. 
A copy of it was back in Schenectady that week on Baker’s 
desk, placed there by a General Electric employe whose 
relatives lived in New Brunswick. 


One Sunday a Maryland woman listened in. For eleven 
years she had been a helpless bed-ridden invalid, and in 
all that time had heard no sermon. Friends came and in- 
stalled a receiving set for this special Sunday. She wrote 
to tell Baker how much the sermon had meant to her, and 
explained that she was starting to save for a fund which 
would buy her a set of her own. Weeks afterward, en 
route for a western convention, a trainload of delegates 
and friends asked Baker to preach in a coach of a trans- 
continental train. As they sped through Colorado, he 
directed the service, and when the time came for the 
offering, he thought of the Maryland woman, told the 
story, and sent to her $40 from his sixty-miles-an-hour 
congregation. It was just enough to cover the last pay- 
ment on her set. 

There were two little girls from Alabama whose grand- 
mother let them listen in one Sunday while their mother 
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was at church. They were seven and nine years old. That 
day they wrote long letters to Baker, telling him all about 
themselves. They described their school, their teachers, 
their home, and their friends. The older one concluded 
with that classic couplet, | 


“Roses are red, violets are blue, 

Sugar is sweet, so are you.” | 

The next Sunday he read the girlish letters to his con- 
gregation, and because it was holiday time, he suggested 
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_ hat his people send some cards of greetings to these newly 
ond and distant friends of theirs. 
_ The widowed mother of the children replied in a letter 
 hrobbing with deep gratitude. She had been compelled 
09 move into the grandmother’s home when the girls’ 
ather died. It had been a hard battle. But the beautiful 
ards and the Christian interest from the Schenectady 
_hurch had been a great blessing to her daughters, and 
he pled that they be remembered often in prayer. These 
wo girls have now become wards of their radio friends; 
nd prayers will surround them through all the years. 
Baker always extends an invitation for Christian de- 
ision. He asks those in the radio audience who decide to 
bey Jesus, to stand where they are. One Thanksgiving 
ay brought 500 letters acknowledging new allegiance to 
esus. Among these letters was one from a woman in 
_/ermont, whose husband, for whom she had been praying 
or years, broke down and wept his way into the kingdom 
_s this Thanksgiving service was closing. “It was the hap- 
est Thanksgiving in all the world,” she wrote. 

_ After Baker had preached on “The Wondrous Cross,”’ 
_ business man in Poughkeepsie with a Unitarian back- 
‘round, wrote him to say “I am glad WGY does not broad- 
ast you every Sunday night. If I heard you every week, 
know you would make me a Christian.” 

_ But that same mail brought a letter from a thirteen- 
year-old girl in Auburn. She had been listening intently 
hroughout the service. Baker had drawn a distinction be- 
{ween the cross of service and the cross of sacrifice for sin. 
en this little girl heard him urge sinners to seek 
epentance, she hurried to the piano and played as her 
esponse to his plea, “Just as I am.” 

The tears still come to his eyes as he tells me of it. 
od’s providence has found him in a fine, down-town city 
shurch, and has lifted him up to an eminence from which 
e will some day be able to touch all the world at one instant 
ith the testimony of the gospel. And God’s providence 
fas given him a discerning mind, a keen fearlessness and a 
lessed patience, as he struggles to determine what radio 
reaching at its best really is. 


Ordination 


By GEorGE L. WHITE 


ANY ask to be ordained who have not completed col- 
lege and seminary courses. It may not seem wise 
0 establish an educational standard to be attained before 
tdination, but when a council finds that a candidate has 
ot had training and that he cannot attend a school, it is 
roper to advise him that he may be licensed to preach but 
hat ordination should be postponed until he has taken a 
prescribed number of correspondence courses. That will 
nable him to prove his sincere purpose and ability. 

Sometimes a well-meaning man is not able to handle any 
ife situation successfully. He cannot undertake difficult 
asks and complete them with satisfactory results. With 
such training as he has, he cannot bring things to pass— 
n industry, in business, or in the church. Should he be 
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ordained? A council can answer that question more in- 
telligently after the candidate has shown willingness to 
study, faithfulness in pursuing his course, and ability to 
do work well. Another man is possessed of remarkable 
native ability. Without training that may prove to be his 
ruin, and the ruin of many a church which he will serve. 
“A man’s deadliest danger lies at the point of his greatest 
strength.” Circumstances make higher education impos- 
sible for many; others wish the advantages of ordination 
without effort. Worthy men welcome opportunities to 
make preparation for the ministry by correspondence, 
when resident work is impossible. 

Several of our Baptist state conventions have voted re- 
cently to exercise greater care in the matter of ordination. 
The action taken by the Iowa Convention in October, 
1925, is an example, and reads in part as follows: 

“It is recognized clearly that while education alone can 
never make an acceptable minister of the gospel, yet every 
man really called of God should, and usually will, desire 
to secure the most ample preparation for his work. While 
the initiative in the matter of ordination rests with the 
local church, the denomination has the right to say under 
what conditions denominational recognition shall be given. 
Keeping step with: other states in the territory of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, it is deemed expedient that 
we hereby recommend as the minimum education stand- 
ards for ordination the following: (1) College gradua- 
tion, or (2) at least two years of resident work in a. 
theological seminary, or (3) the two years’ course of 
study hereby prescribed by this convention and now avail- 
able by correspondence through Des Moines university, or 
its equivalent. The attainment of this minimum standard 
and the favorable action of a duly called and regularly 
constituted council according to the plans set forth in this 
report being necessary for recognition of the ordination 
by this convention. (Des Moines university is in coopera- 
tion with the Northern Baptist correspundence school, in 
offering courses of study by correspondence.) 

“ This convention does not look with favor upon the 
ordination of any person until the minimum requirements 
as above outlined, have been met, In accordance with 
Baptist usage any church has the power to authorize the 
pastor, if unordained, to administer the ordinances and 
perform the usual pastoral duties. 

“It is urged that the custom be established, for pastors 
coming from another state, to bring a certificate of minis- 
terial standing. And as a fitting expression of denomina- 
tional fellowship, it is suggested that when a pastor enters 
upon a new pastorate, a service of recognition be held, in- 
cluding upon.the program some member of the state com- 
mittee, thus expressing formal endorsement of a pastoral 
relation commending itself to the larger family of 
churches.” 

Our ministers and missionaries benefit board finds that 
the ordination of untrained and of incapable men presents 
a real problem. When opportunities for education have 
been ignored, should pensions be granted to such men as 
to others? 

It will be well as a denomination to give such questions 
serious consideration. 


| Topics for Universal Week of Prayer 


Sunday, January 3. 
| TEXTS SUGGESTED FOR SERMONS 
AND ADDRESSES 


BFear not; I am the first and the last; 
{am he that liveth and was dead.” (Rev. 
Tat7, 18). 


“This 


death.” 


“Lo, Iam with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.” 


God is our God for ever and 
ever: he will be our guide even unto 
(Psalm 48:14). 


Outlined by the Commission on Evangelism and Life Service of the Federal Council of Churches, 
Sunday January 3 to Saturday, January 9, 1926 


“Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and 
today, and for ever.” (Hebrews 13:8). 


“New things do I declare . 
unto the Lord a new song.” 
9:10). 


(Matt. 28:20). 


ein & 
(Isaiah 42: 
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Monday, January 4. 
THANESGIVING AND HUMILIATION 

Let us give thanks—That Christ, the 
first and the last, is King, and that all 
things are under his hand. That each 
year, as it passes, brings nearer the ful- 
filment of the Christian hope. That the 
Spirit of God continues to work mightily 
in the earth, and that tokens of his pres- 
ence and power are apparent in many 
lands. That in the mercy of our graci- 
ous God another year of loving service 
is opening before us; that, in spite of 
past unworthiness, we still hear him say: 
“Go, work today in my vineyard.” 

Let us remember in penitence—The 
former years in which faith became fee- 
ble and love grew cold, in which the 
compassions of Christ in us were strait- 
ened and the Spirit of grace and of sup- 
plications was resisted. Our slowness to 
apprehend the mind of our Lord regard- 
ing his flock, our unwillingness to share 
his toil and pain in the salvation of the 
lost, our lack of sympathetic understand- 
ing with God’s children in their neces- 
sities and trials. 

Let us pray—That God would render 
back to us the years that are past (Joel 
2:25), and speed us henceforth on our 
journey towards the city of his habita- 
tion. 

Scripture readings—Phil. 4:4-9; Heb. 
10:16-25; Psa._85:; 1 Thess. 5:15-25. 


Tuesday, January 5. 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL—THE “ONE 
BODY” OF WHICH CHRIST IS THE HEAD 


Let us give thanks—For the springing 
of spiritual life in Central and Eastern 
Europe; for the rebuke of rationalism in 
lands where it has long reigned; and for 
the return of many to faith. For the 
fervently expressed desire for spiritual 
revival on the part of many of God’s 
children; and for a growing ardor in the 
service of the kingdom. For fresh ex- 
pansion in many mission fields; for the 
increasing circulation of the scriptures in 
foreign lands; for a clearer understand- 
ing of the truth relating to our Lord’s 
person and mission. 

Let us confess—The parochialism of 
our outlook; the parsimony of our ac- 
knowledgment of the grace of God to- 
wards those from whom in certain im- 
portant respects we differ; our forgetful- 
ness of the supreme law of our unity in 
Christ Jesus—“that they also may be one 
in us.” 

Let us pray—That the watchmen on 
the walls of Zion may see eye to eye; 
that a true testimony to the name of the 
Lord Jesus may be declared by every 
branch of the church of the Redeemer; 
that that day when there shall be “one 
Lord, and his name one” may soon 
break. 

Scripture readings — Exodus 19:1-6; 
Isa. 26:1-9; Matt. 5:1-16; 1 Cor. 3:6-15. 


Wednesday, January 6. 
NATIONS AND THEIR LEADERS 


Let us thank God—That the world be- 
longs to Christ by the decree of the 
Father; that the providences of God are 
determined in their course by the divine 
righteousness; that a partial understand- 
ing of the divine purpose in history has 


begun to dawn on the minds of men. 
That the Holy Spirit has never left this 
earth, which he is guarding for Christ 
the King. 

Let us confess—Our national sins and 
our failure in international duty—suspici- 
ousness, unneighborliness, covetousness, 
pride of prestige, vindictive feeling. 

Let us pray—For all kings and rulers; 
for ministers of state,-governors, legisla- 
tors, financiers, journalists, captains of 
industry, and all public servants—that 
they may endeavor to learn and do the 
will of God. That wise leaders may be 
raised up in every nation; that the gov- 
ernments which are unstable may be 
strengthened on a righteous basis; that 
neither anarchy nor tyranny may prevail, 
but give place to an ordered liberty. 

Scripture readings—Dan. 7:9-14; Mark 
14:1-13; 1 Cor. 15:20-28; Rev. 19:1-16. 

Thursday, January 7. 
MISSIONS 

Let us give thanks—That the gospel 
of Christ addresses itself to every ele- 
ment in our nature and makes its appeal 
to every man. For the response to the 
gospel evoked in the mind of many who 
are still ignorant of God’s way of salva- 
tion. For the faith and devotion of those 
who have been won out of error and 
darkness; for the many doors of oppor- 
tunity that have opened recently and are 
opening still; for facilities in travel which 
speed the gospel message; for the Scrip- 
tures translated into so many tongues. 

Let us confess—Our sin in so rarely 
rejoicing with the Good Shepherd when 
he came bringing back that which was 
lost; our reluctance to watch with him 
in intercession; the imperfection of our 
surrender to the Lord; the narrowness 
of our thoughts regarding his work; the 
poverty of our offerings to his cause. 

Let us pray—For all missionaries, 
pastors, evangelists, teachers, colporters, 
doctors, nurses and other servants of 
Christ. For all young converts, for in- 
quirers, for all who are indifferent or 
hostile, for those who have fallen away 
and have left their first love. For mis- 
sionary societies and their committees, 
for training colleges, for home and field 
and deputation secretaries; for trans- 
lators and revisers of scripture; for those 
who are creating a native Christian lit- 
erature. For missionaries far removed, 
often in anxiety or fear; for the chil- 
dren of missionaries, separated from 
their parents, and deprived of the com- 
fort and protection of home. For mis- 
sionaries — discouraged, invalided home, 
overworked, struggling with an intracta- 
ble language and placed in uncongenial 
surroundings. That all who go forth in 
the name of the Lord Jesus may walk 
daily and hourly in the Saviour’s grace, 
that the deadly chill of their surround- 
ings may not conquer their spirit, that 
they may bathe their souls in the purity 
of Christ, and exhibit the power of 
Christianity by their love for one 
another. That the Lord would thrust 
out more laborers into his harvest; and 
that young people in increasing numbers 
may be led to consecrate their lives to 
the service of Jesus Christ. 
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Scripture readings—Psalm 67; Tsaiah 
49:1-12; John 10:7-18; 12:20-23; Rey. 19; 
4-16. | 

Friday, January 8. q 


FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
THE YOUNG 


Let us give thanks—For a godly an- 
cestry for the generations of the up- 
right, for the nurture of a Christian 
home, for the sheltering care of parents’ 
love, for a childhood early dedicated to 
the Saviour. That our Lord is especially 
near to the children of those who fear 
him, and that while he bids us bring the 
little ones to his love and care, so many 
of his servants are fulfilling his com- 
mand, and ministering to them. For all 
Christian instructors, for all pastors, 
writers and counselors who train the 
young to discipline and service, and 
guide them in the ways of truth and 
uprightness. a 

Let us pray—That the homes in which 
our youth are nourished may be more 
conspicuously the dwelling-places of the 
Father of spirits; the family religion 
may be observed by family prayers, that 
the day of rest may be hallowed; and 
that our children may early be taught to 
pray, read the Bible, and reverence the 
house of God. That all teachers may be 
sensible of the responsibilities attaching 
to the office they hold, and may make 
it their chief endeavor to bring their 
youthful charge to the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. That 
colleges and universities may be so filled 
with the Spirit of the Master that those 
who study in these halls of learning may 
be taught to reverence the Bible as the 
Word of God, and to seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness. | 

Scripture readings—Deut. 6:1-9; Psa. 
78:1-8; Prov. 4:1-13; Matt. 18:1-14. 


Saturday, January, 9. | 
THE HOME BASE | 
Let us give thanks—For the genera- 


tion of the upright in the land; for the 
goodly fellowship of faithful ministers, 
and earnest evangelists and zealous la- 
borers in the service of the kingdom. 
of God. For the special task assigned 
to the United States in relation to the 
peoples of other races in our midst. For 
the promises to God’s people, exceeding 
great and precious, which still await ful- | 
filment. For the new realization of the 
mission and ministry of our Lord which | 
has come to so many peoples and ma- 
tions. | 
Let us pray—That a widespread move- 
ment of divine power may add fulness of 
blessing to the church in all the lands 
of Christ. That every minister, evangel- 
ist, home mission worker, Sunday-school | 
teacher, witness-bearer, intercessor, may 
be filled with the Holy Spirit. That the 
set time when the Redeemer shall come) 
to Zion, to turn away transgression from 
Jacob, may be hastened. That the Chris- 
tian church may be enabled earnestly 
and believingly to plead for the fulfil- 
ment of the great commission: “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” 

Scripture readings—Acts 8:1-4; <4 
11:19-29; Acts 13:1-4; Matt. 28:16-20. i 


‘ 
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‘Sabbath day. 


Jecember 26, 1925 


The Devotional Life 


The Bricklayer Meets the Carpenter 


“There was a man in the synagogue which had a withered hand.”—Mark 3:1 


[E we centre our attention on this 

man we see him as a quite or- 
dinary person. He was one of 
the crowd of undistinguished peo- 
ple who go to church upon the 
Tradition says he 
was a bricklayer, and quite prob- 
ably that is true. It at least in- 
dicates the old belief that this 
was a quite ordinary person. And 
one of the striking things about 
the gospel is its perennial and 
amazing power over ordinary peo- 
ple like this bricklayer. He is not 
like Lazarus, or even Bartimaeus, 
whose names have come ringing 
down the aisles of time. The only 
name his fellow-worshipers had 
for him was “the man with the with- 
ered hand.” And that, from the 
first, is just the kind of man whom 
the gospel has been powerful to 
handle and to give back to useful- 
ness again. That is what makes 
it a universal gospel—that heaven- 
ly power over nameless people. If 
lack of culture made it ineffectual 
it could never be preached across 
the world. And the very fact that 
it ts so preached, and_ preached 
with signs and wonders following, 
proclaims it as of the Son of man. 


Taunting Irony 


Again, we recognize him as a 
person who had had a hard and 
embittering experience. We feel 
the force of that more vividly 
when we turn to the Gospel of St. 
Luke One of the charming 
things about Luke’s Gospel is his 
illuminative touches in the mir- 


acles. Luke was a doctor, with a 
doctor’s eye, quick to observe 
everything pathological. He tells 
us that the leper was “full of 


leprosy,” and that Peter’s mother- 
in-law was down with “a great 
fever”; here he reveals that the 
hand was the right hand. Nor, 
mark you, had the man been so 
from birth. This cruel affliction 
had come upon him gradually. His 
hand grew stiff; he lost the power 
of it; gradually it shrank and 
atrophied. Until now, when peo- 
ple passed him in the street, they 
glanced at him with commisera- 
tion and called him “the man with 
the withered hand.” One thinks of 
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By GerorGE H. Morrison 


everything that must have meant 
in a day when there were no insur- 
ances or doles. His work gone— 
his children without bread—his 
wife a broken-hearted woman. It 
was a cruel thing, to all appear- 
ance meaningless, one of the taunt- 
ing ironies of heaven—the years 
had brought him, when he was 
never dreaming of it, a hard and 
most embittering experience. Such 
people are always a great company. 
Nothing is so hard to bear in life 
as bitter things that seem devoid 
of meaning. And the beautiful 
thing is that it was just that kind 
of person whom our _ blessed 
Saviour singled out that day, in 
a synagogue which would be 
crowded. 


And then, equally evident is this, 
that this man had not lost his 
faith; for first of all the Saviour 
healed him, and faith is indispens- 
able to miracle. Mark you, faith is 
not always mentioned, in the mir- 
acles, nor is there any reason why 
it should be. It seems to me that 
faith, like beauty, is often in the 
eye of the beholder. Had you 
asked this man if he had faith, he 
might probably have answered in 
the negative, but Christ saw more 
in him than the man dreamed. I 
think that many people have more 
faith than they are ever willing to 
admit. Life is compact of faith; 
we could not iive without it; we 
walk by faith through every com- 
mon day—but it has never been 
turned upon the Lord. That is 
why Christ did not ask if he had 
faith, The man would probably 
have answered, “No.” But Christ 
knew him, and read his inmost 
heart, and saw there what the man 
had never seen. That is why often 
the Lord can work so wonderfully 
and perform his miracles of grace 
on folk who lament they have no 
faith at all. 


And then this man had not given 
up the church: that also is a wit- 
ness to his faith. After his hard 
and embittering experience he was 
in the synagogue on that Sabbath 
day. One can picture him in the 
old, happy days coming to church 
with his wife and children; for life 


was pleasant then, and God was 
good to him, and there was work, 
and bread upon his table. But now, 
impoverished, dependent upon oth- 
ers, with hungry children and a 
despairing wife—could you have 
wondered if he had stayed away? 
“The Lord is my Shepherd, and I 
shall not want”—and his wife and 
children were in want. “The Lord 
God merciful and gracious’—had 
he been merciful and gracious un- 
to him? Quite evidently this was 
a great big soul, still simply trust- 
ing in the God of Jacob, and that 
the Lord instantly recognized. 
After that cruel irony of heaven, 
after that seemingly meaningless 
catastrophe, there he was in his 
familiar place, listening to the 
gracious news of heaven. What 
need to ask him, “Hast thou faith?” 
That sweet and simple continuance 
declared it—and, “being in the 
way,” he won his crown. 


The Best Wine 


But I keep the best wine to the 
last, for there is one thing more 
to be said about this bricklayer. He 
was a man who found that he 
could do what up to that hour he 
had deemed impossible. Do you 
not think his wife had often said 
to him, “Husband, try to stretch 
your hand this morning”? And he, 
feeling a little better perhaps, had 
tried, and always tried in vain. 
The delightful thing is that when 
the Lord commanded somehow or 
other it was not in vain: the Lord 
said, “Stretch it. out,” and he just 
did it. He did not pray about it, 
or discuss it, or plead that it was 
utterly impossible. To his own 
intense amazement he just did it, 
though I daresay he could never 
tell you how he did it. But we, 
who know the mind of Christ far 
more intimately than the despair- 
ing bricklayer, are cognizant of the 
secret of the Lord. There may be 
seeming ironies in life: there are 
none in the commands of Christ. 
When he enjoins, he enables. 
When he commands, he gives the 
power. Despondent, on the mar- 
gins of despair, with an enfeebled 
will or withered heart, J can do all 
things through Christ who strength- 
eneth me. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 


Topics for Jan. 10 


Note: All references hereafter made in 
these “Meeting Helps” will be to the fol- 
lowing books: “Modern Discipleship and 
What It Means” by Woods; “Twelve Tests 
of Character” by Fosdick; “The Man No- 
body Knows” by Barton; “Gates and Keys 
to Bible Books’ by Robinson; “How We 
Got Our Bible” by Smyth; “A Short His- 
tory of the Christian Church” by Moncrief ; 
“Peasant Pioneers” by Miller; “God’s Dyna- 
mute” by Lerrigo. The entire set of books 
may be had for $12.45 from the American 
Baptist Publication Society. A few others 
may be added later. 


To Be Read. 

If you will read the chapter of “Twelve 
Tests of Character” beginning on page 
53 and continuing on through page 70, 
you will be greatly helped. Also, begin- 
ning with the phrase “All true friend- 
ship” at the bottom of page 22 of “Mod- 
ern Discipleship and What It Means” 
and going on through to the top of 
page 29, you will learn of the deep need 
of communion with God. 

Using the story of the spider on page 
63 of “Twelve Tests of Character” as a 
basis, a way of showing the value of 
communion with God may be demon- 
strated. 

Getting Ready. 

If you-have electricity in your church, 
connect an extension cord with an over- 
head socket. If you have a small motor, 
such as children use, this could be con- 
nected instead of the bulb. In case your 
church is not electrified, the motor or 
electric bulb could be connected with 
small batteries. Should you not know 
how to do this, perhaps one of your 
friends could help you out. 

The Lesson 

In presenting the topic, the completed 
connection should be explained, the elec- 
tric bulb shedding forth its light, or the 
motor humming away. Then disconnect 
the bulb or motor, explaining that if 
these are not in touch with the source 
of power, there will be no light or 
activity—that only as the connection is 
kept complete can there be power mani- 
fested. 

The parallel may then be drawn—that 
as our lives are connected with the 
power on high, so we will give forth 
light and service. But if our lives are 
not in touch with God, if we try to go 
on without contact with him, our lives 
are ineffective, our “motors” will stop 
running, our “lights” will become dark- 
ened, 

Applying the Lesson. 

If you have not already done so, this 
would be a good time to interest the 
young people in daily Bible reading and 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. A. 


of Daily Devo- 


meditation. 
tions League pledges may be had free of 
charge from the B. Y. P. U. of A. head- 


A supply 


quarters office. Perhaps your devotional 
committee could outline a few thoughts 
for daily meditation, these outlines to 
be mimeographed and given out at each 
weekly meeting. The outline could fol- 
low the line of the “Morning Watch” 
cards used at assemblies and conventions 
—a tune to hum, a Scripture passage to 
remember for the day, a poem to medi- 
tate upon—with seven such outlines on 
a sheet, one for each day. 


Adopted, Then Adapted 

Things are “humming” out at the First 
Baptist Church of Galesburg, Ill. First 
of all, the young people decided to adopt 
the Christian Life program as their goal 
for this year. Then they got to work. 

They wanted to work things out by 
the month, as it were—stressing one 
thing one month, another another. But 
the program they adopted didn’t tell 
them to do it just that way. Were they 
phased? Not they! They simply made 
that program do what they wanted it 
to do. 

How They Did It 

They set October for the “stewardship 
of life’; November was young people’s 
month; December was to stress the de- 
votional life, and so on throughout the 
year. 

But the program did not tell them 
how they might :best accomplish or 
stress the point each month. That was, 
to them, a mere trifle. They set out a 
program to be followed each month. 
For each point they set for themselves 
an aim, and a goal. Then they chose a 
Scripture passage to be a sort of motto, 
a hymn to help guide them, leaders to 
lead the devotional meeting each week; 
a study course was outlined using books 
pertaining to the monthly emphasis; all 
activities were grouped about this 
thought, and test questions were pre- 
pared. 

Explained 

You are wondering how they could do 
this? Take for example the month of 
October, when they stressed the stew- 
ardship of life. Their aim was to enlist 


“T shall never forget the wonder- 
ful days spent at the convention 
and am sure I am expressing the 
sentiments of the entire delegation 
when I say that we left Indian- 


apolis with a renewed sense of de- 
“nominational loyalty and thankful- 
ness for the great leaders that 
God has given us.” 


—A Rockford, Michigan, delegate. 


every young person as a just steward | 
money, prayer, time and strength. The. 
goal was to have a stewardship leagi 
in the society and the church, using ¢ 
a spur the Scripture, II Timothy 2:1 
and the hymn, “I Gave My Life Fi 
Thee.” A study course was held, wil 
Agar’s “The Stewardship of Life” as 
textbook. 

The playlet “Thanksgiving Ann” Wi 
prepared and presented before ft] 
church at a Hallowe’en social. A stan 
ard of measurement was prepared q 
that each individual might be measure 
As many as possible were urged to él) 
ter the stewardship essay contest bein 
promoted throughout the Northern Bay 
tist Convention. 

And So On | 

So through each month, the sam 
general outline or plan was followe: 
And you should hear the good repori 
that are coming in from this chure) 
Not only are the young people gettin 
things done in the society, but the whol 
church is being helped by them. Yo 
wonder if the church appreciates th 
young people? You guessed it righ! 
The whole church entertained the youn 
people, and the young people in tur. 
entertained the whole church—not as _ 
sort of “pay-you-back” affair, but be! 
cause every one is so interested thz 
they just can’t do anything else. 

Too Hard? 

Oh, of course, it required a little wor 
and a lot of thought and a good deal 
prayer and some time—but it pays. Per 
haps a program like this is just whe 
your young people need. No, thos. 
young people won’t call you copy-cat) 
They’ll be gladder than ever that the! 
have been able to help you out. That’ 
the kind they are! 


| 
S 
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Books of 1925 Received But 


Not Reviewed i" 


(Editor’s Note: There is always ‘NM 
plethora of material waiting for space 1 
the columns of THe Baptist. For th 
reason some of the books that are sen 
to us do not have the attention we shoul 
like to give them. Below listed are som 
that have not been otherwise noted, bu 
which deserve attention. Books mentione 
may fill somebody’s need.) P 


Peasant Pioneers, by Kenneth D. Mille 
New York: Missionary Education Move 
ment. Cloth, $1; Paper, 60 cents. 4 

Studies in the Love Doctrine of the Bibl 
by Will S. Trowbridge. Published by th 
Men’s Bible Class, First Baptist Churct 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Nationalism, by Kirbi 


Imperialism and 
Page, New York: Doran. 

Better Americans (Number Three), by Her 
bert Wright Gates, New York: Missionar)) 
Education Movement. . 75 cents. 

Plum Blossoms and Other Plays, by Elisa 
beth Edland, New York: Abingdon Press 
35 cents. 


(Continued on page 1453) : | 
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_ How Timothy Saved a Star 
By PeEccy 
Spe DINARILY, boys don’t worry very 
~™“* much about stars, I suppose; but my 
little brother Timothy began worrying 
about this particular star early in the fall, 
and ever since he first heard about it he 
has kept on being so interested that one 
morning at breakfast he said to mother: 
‘Mummsy dear, would you very much 
mind if I saved a star?” 
~ Mother did look so very much aston- 
ished. “Saved what, Timmy dear?” she 
asked in her dear surprised voice. 
“A star, please, mummsy. If won’t be 
‘a bit of trouble to you, like the puppy 
was, for I’m not aiming to keep it in 
the cellar, and it won’t need to be fed, or 
anything. So couldn’t I, please?” 
- Mother is the understandingest person 
you ever knew. So she said to Timothy, 
very kindly: “Just how will you save 
your star, darling?” 
“T’ll get it adopted, mummsy!” 
Now of course you must admit that 
adopting a star sounds really quite fas- 
cinating, and Bill was beginning to get 
just as curious as I. “Tell-us some 
more,” I begged. ‘“Who’s going to adopt 
your star? And when? And where?” 
| Timmy didn’t seem to know where to 
begin, ““W-e-Il-l,” he breathed, vaguely. 
_ “For instance, is it like the Christmas 
star? The one that came and stood over 
the place where the young child lay?” 
waves,” said Timmy. “Yes, it’s that 
kind of a star. It does stand over the 
place where children sleep. But it won’t 
stand over them next year unless I get 
it adopted, Peggy, and I do feel so aw- 
fully scared about it. You see, itise a 
Baptist star, and supposing Baptists 
didn’t get enough excited about it to save 
it. Then it would just naturally have to 
stop shining and that would be so very 
bad for everybody. So I thought if I 
could tell somebody, quick, maybe we 
could save it.” 
| And that’s the way our star party 
started. For if you’re a Baptist you’ve 
heard of the Lone Star fund which must 
De raised to save our Baptist mission sta- 
tions from being given up. We three 
‘Hathaways wondered what we could do 
to help, and we decided to give a star 
party asking everybody to bring a dollar 
which they had earned. This was an 
unusual way to have a party, of course, 
‘but we asked twenty children and 
‘eighteen came. This is what we did at 
our party; Miss Applegarth thinks maybe 
you'll want to have a star party during 
the holidays, yourself, to save the dear 
Lone Star. We were proud to hand in 
$21 to our church treasurer, and he 
thought it was a fine thing for young 
Baptists like us to be feeling a sense of 


real responsibility for “over 
there.” 


First Game: 


Baptists 


“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star” 

When our company came each one had 
a big gold paper star pasted on his or 
her forehead. There was a face in the 
center of the star and of course the 
wearer was anxious to know whose face, 
so one at a time the rest of us enacted 
something from the life of this famous 
person to help the. wearer to guess. 
There was George Washington (he was 
easy to act, we all hacked down cherry 
trees in pantomime and pretended to eat 
the cherries!) There was Abraham 
Lincoln, reading by the light of a candle; 
Florence Nightingale, nursing soldiers 
etc., etc. Every time the person guess- 
ing had to say to each of us, 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little star 
How I wonder who you are!” 
before making his guess. Half of us 
had to be told who we were, at last. 

Second Game: Star Gazing 

This game was rather like an observa- 
tion table, for about sixteen or twenty 
big stars were laid on a table (we cut 
them all out at once, from thicknesses of 
paper) and on them were written the 
names of well-known missionary heroes, 
who deserve positions as stars: Carey, 
Judson, Livingstone, Moffat, Morrison, 
Paton, etc. While the piano played “The 
Son of God Goes Forth to War” we 
marched into the next room where this 
table was, took a look at these stars as 
we marched around the table, once; re- 
turning to the first room, we had five 
minutes to write down all the names we 
could remember. 

Third Game: Reading the Stars 

Every player was given a big paper 
star on which were written the names of 
stars, wrongly spelled. For instance, 
Venus was SNUVE; Mars was ARMS; 
Jupiter was TRIPUJE; etc. There could 
also be the star of Bethlehem added 
(METBEHHEL) and Lone Star 
(NOEL). Give five or ten minutes for 
straightening out the stars into their 
proper names. 
Fourth Game: Hitching Your Wagon 
to a Star. 

Every one was given a small cardboard 
wagon and a pin; then, blindfolded, was 
sent forth to pin the wagon to a big 
star fastened on the wall, just as in 
“Tailing the Donkey.” The player was 
whirled around several times beforehand, 
of course. 

Fifth Game: Shooting Stars. 

Several flower pots were placed in a 
row, with stars from the other games 
pasted on them, labelled 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ,6, 7, 
etc. Each player was given several bean 
bags, and, standing fifteen feet from the 
pots, had to throw his bags, aiming to 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


get them into one of the pots. The pot 
marked 8 counted 8, 1 counted 1, etc. 
The highest score won. 
Sixth Game: The Milky Way. 
This was really drop the handkerchief, 
under a different title. A star was 
dropped, instead of the handkerchief. 
Seventh Game: The Dipper. 
There was a big bucket full of ana- 


gram letters on wooden blocks. There 
was a ladle, too, or a dipper. Each of 
us in turn ladled up ten letters. These 


we arranged in a row, then had to make 
a sentence of ten words about the Lone 
Star fund, making each of the ten words 
in the sentence begin with one of the 
letters fished up. For instance, my let- 
tersaweresDol. |; WacP I NepaOwve b 
and I made them into: Don’t let the 
work fail now because of your indiffer- 
ence. Another girl had H. BI. C. A. 
M. I. N. Y. D. which she made into a 
telegram of ten words: Hindus, Bur- 
mans, Indians, Chinese, Alaskans, Mexi- 
cans, immigrants need your dollars. 
Wasn’t she clever? This game is lots 
of fun to try. 
Eighth Game: Comets. 

This was really going-to-Jerusalem 
under a new title. 

By this time we were ready for re- 
freshments which were served to us on 
big cardboard stars—candy in one point, 
cookies in others, with ice cream cone 
jutting up in the center. It was all very 
good fun, and before it was over we 
talked about the Lone Star fund and 
what good our dollars would do, and Bill 
read us the poem about the Lone Star 
which was written, you know, by the 
same famous man who wrote: “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee” :— 

Shine on, Lone Star! 

Thy radiance bright 
Shall spread o’er all the eastern sky; 

Morn breaks apace from gloom and 

night; 
Shine on, and bless the pilgrim’s eye. 
i 
Shine on, Lone Star! till earth redeemed, 

In dust shall bid its idols fall; 
And thousands, where thy 

beamed 

Shall “crown the Saviour, Lord of all.” 


radiance 


New York Baptist ministers will stand 
loyal. At the meeting of the New York 
city conference Nov. 16, the speaker was 
Dr. James Whitcomb Brougher. He 
spoke with his usual energy appealing 
to his hearers to stand by the mission- 
aries and the program of the national 
missionary societies. At the close of 
his address the conference expressed by 
unanimous vote its hearty endorsement 
of the national societies and of the ef- 
forts that are being made to raise the 
budget. 
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Among Ourselves 


The Chicago Letter 
By C. T. Hotman 
An Aid to Worship 


On a recent occasion I had an oppor- 
tunity to visit the First church at De- 
Kalb, Ill., and look over its reconstructed 
building. The new plant has many in- 
teresting and attractive features, but 
there is one feature of the new church 
auditorium which it might pay building 
committees to travel some distance to 
see. In the arch over the organ and 
directly in view of the entire congrega- 
tion is a beautiful reproduction in stained 
glass of Hoffman’s Christ in Gethsemane. 
The picture is illuminated from the rear 
and the lights are turned on behind the 
picture at every service. The effect of 
this beautiful and appealing representa- 
tion of the Master at prayer is one of 
the most effective means of creating an 
atmosphere of worship that I have ever 
witnessed. I am told that when this 
picture was illuminated for the first time 
after having been installed, the workmen 
in the building who had been going 
about their tasks in the manner in which 
they might have gone about them in any 
ordinary building operation immediately 
became quiet, looked at the appealing 
representation of Christ, and removed 
their hats. At the evening service the 
church auditorium is dimly lighted until 
the service actually begins. The people 
come in quietly, take their places, and 
in many cases, bow in prayer a few 
moments. Somehow, this one feature of 
the interior planning of the church 
auditorium seems to meet a need which 
has been overlooked in most of our 
Protestant churches. It does what the 
altar does for the devout Catholic and 
yet it is in entire harmony with the 
genius of our Protestant churches. The 
people in the church tell me that the 
idea was original with their pastor, Rev. 
Fred W. Field. 

Sunrise Prayer Meetings. 

Chicago Baptist young people rise 
early at least once each year. The sun- 
rise prayer meetings conducted by the 
Baptist Young People’s Union of Chi- 
cago brought out a total attendance in 
the three districts of 3134. The total 
collection received toward the hospital 
work in Oak Forest infirmary was al- 
most $900. Dr. John Timothy Stone of 
Fourth Presbyterian church spoke at the 
North district meeting; Mr. Lewis Crit- 
tenden was the speaker at the South dis- 
trict meeting; and Rev. M. C. Tunison 
of Elgin was the speaker at the meeting 
of the West district. An excellent spirit 
prevailed in all of these gatherings. 

The Wilkinson Lectures. 

Prof. John H. Strong, of the Biblical 
seminary, New York, the well known 
son of the late Prof. Augustus Hopkins 
Strong of Rochester, delivered the sixth 
series of lectures upon the William 


Cleaver Wilkinson foundation in Byrne 
hall at the Northern Baptist Theological 
seminary. The dates of the lectures 
were December 7-10 and the general 
topic was “The Minister and His Task 
Today.” Doctor Strong spoke to splen- 
did audiences throughout the series. 


Dean Gunderson 

The Baptists of Chicago, and more 
particularly the Norwegian Baptists, suf- 
fered a great loss in the death on No- 
vember 4, after an illness of several 
months, of Dr. Henrik Gunderson, dean 
of the Norwegian department of the 
Northern Baptist seminary. Doctor 
Gunderson was a teacher of rare gifts, 
a tireless worker, and as writer, editor 
and scholar, stood in the foremost rank 
of the Scandinavian brotherhood. The 
funeral service was held at the Nor- 
wegian Baptist church, Logan Square, 
Chicago, and was conducted by the pas- 
tor, Rev. Peter E. Lorentzen. In addi- 
tion to Pastor Lorentzen, the following 
brethren participated in the service: 
Pres. George W. Taft of the Northern 
Baptist Seminary; Dean Shailer Ma- 
thews of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago; Rev. Mr. Larson; 
Dr. Benjamin Otto; Rev. T. Knudsen; 
Rev. E. H. Rasmussen; Rev. J. O. Back- 
lund; Dean Jacob Heinrichs; Rev. L. J. 
Anderson; Rev. V. E. Hedberg; and 
Rev. C. W. Finwall. 


The Negro Church and the Wrecking 
Crew 


Bethseda church is heroically carrying 
on. This is the negro Baptist church 
whose beautiful building at the corner 
of 53rd street and Michigan avenue was 
nearly wrecked by bombers a _ few 
months ago. Every window was blown 
out, the interior was completely ruined 
and the walls greatly weakened. I un- 
derstand, however, that the church did 
not miss a single Sunday’s services but 
has been meeting regularly ‘in its 
community house. The work of repair- 
ing the building is being pushed rapidly 
forward and it is anticipated that no 
permanent injury will be done to the 
cause by this dastardly and cowardly 
attack. 


Doctor Virgin at North Shore 

During the absence of Dr. W. H. 
Virgin who supplied Doctor Brougher’s 
pulpit for one month while he was off on 
his great piece of denominational serv- 
ice, I had the privilege of supplying the 
pulpit of North Shore church for one 
Sunday. It is perfectly clear to the 
visitor that Doctor Virgin has secured a 
remarkable response to his vigorous 
leadership in the North Shore church. 
Before the morning service I led a Bible 
class of about 150 men. The morning 
congregation crowded the church to 
capacity and the evening congregation 
was large. The attitude of the people 
seemed to be eager and expectant. 


THE BAPTIST. 


Everybody knows how the North Shore. 
church is responding to every denomina- 
tional appeal. I do not wonder that. 
Doctor Virgin received a warm welcome 
when he returned home on Novy. 29, 
Ministers’ Conference 
The Baptist ministers’ conference of 
Chicago and vicinity was never in' 
healthier condition. That veteran leader, 
Dr. Johnston Myers, who is president | 
of the conference, brings all the re-| 
sources of his unusual capacity for lead- 
ership and of his broad experience to 
the service of the brethren. Visitors | 
from outside the city are always wel-| 
come at these meetings which are held 
every Monday morning at ten-thirty in 
the Immanuel building. Two of the 
most interesting recent meetings have | 
been those addressed by Dr. Josiah Sib- | 
ley, and President Max Mason of the’ 
University of Chicago. Doctor Sibley is | 
leaving the neighboring Second Presby- 
terian church to accept a pastorate in| 
Pasadena, Calif. He has done a re- 
markable work in a difficult down-town | 
Situation. President Max Mason was a 
greatly appreciated speaker. He spoke 
of the religious implications of the’ 
results of research in his own specialized 
field of science. He not only gave a 
most informing, although entirely ex- 
temporaneous, address but immediately 
and without the slightest effort, made a/| 
warm place for himself in the hearts of | 
the Baptist ministers of Chicago. At the 
same meeting Prof. John H. Strong, who! 
was in the city to deliver the Wilkinson | 
lectures at the Northern seminary, was | 
introduced and spoke briefly. He was) 
most cordially welcomed by the 
brethren. 
Here and There 
The educational building of the First 
church at Harvey, IIl., which is the first 
unit of its new church home, was dedi- 
cated, Nov. 15-22. The Harvey Baptists 
now have an excellent plant for religious 
education and other forms of community | 
service. Rev. W. H. Peebles is the} 
pastor of this church—After several 
years of unusually efficient service Rev. 
Wilfred Noble has resigned as assistant 
clerk of the Chicago Baptist association 
and Rev. H. P. Krego, pastor of the 
Norwood Park church, has been elected | 
to succeed him.—New workers under 
appointment of the Baptist Executive 
council are John Halko, Jr., assistant to : 


~ Rev. Paul Kubik of the Slovak church; | 


Rev. V. W. Jones, pastor of the Rou- 
manian church; and Mr. James W.) 
Dahir, pastor at Lake Zurich. Brethren 
Halko and Jones are students in the 
Divinity School at the University of Chi- 
cago and Brother Dahir is a student at’ 
Northern Baptist Theological seminary. | 
—Morgan Park church has just closed 
its eleventh semi-annual school of mis- | 
sions. The school was highly successful 
in every respect. In connection with 
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ie study of “The Slav in America” two 
atstanding features were an address 
y Professor Zmrhal on “The Slav in 
ducation,” and an address by Rev. Ed- 
‘ard Catlos of First Bohemian Baptist 
urch.—The leadership training school, 
ld down town under the auspices of 
ne Chicago Council of Religious Edu- 
ation with which our own religious edu- 
ition committee cooperates, has proved 
‘sry successful. The enrolment has 
one well over the hundred mark.—Doc- 
or Gilkey’s lectures on “Jesus and Our 
twn Generation” given as the extension 
-etures in religion in the popular in- 
itute conducted by the University of 
hicago came to a close on Dec. 8. Un- 
ortunately, Doctor Gilkey was com- 
alled to be absent on the last evening, 
‘at Mrs. Gilkey was prevailed upon to 
ike his place to the satisfaction of all 
er auditors. The enrolment for this 
sries of lectures was over 250 and the 
ttendance averaged about 200 each eve- 
ing. In addition to Doctor Gilkey’s 
‘ctures two leadership training classes 
vere conducted which were well at- 


onded. 


Russell H. Conwell 


An Appreciation 
By W. D. McCurpy 


An unknown mourner left a note un- 
er the door of the Baptist Temple and 
- was found the morning after the an- 
ouncement of Doctor Conwell’s death. 
Vritten in a childish hand on a piece of 


scrap paper, it is cherished along with 
tributes from men and women in highest 


station. It read simply, “We love him.” 
This sentiment was echoed by the 
thronging thousands who patiently 


waited in line to pass by the casket and 
take a last lingering look at the strong, 
kindly face of this friend of the people. 
It was echoed again as through the 
storm and the cold the multitudes came 
to overflow the great Temple and to bow 
in humble recognition of God’s will. It 
was expressed in the floral tributes, beau- 
tiful beyond the power of mere words to 
describe. The pulpit platform was 
banked until it looked like a great gar- 
den. It spoke still more plainly in the 
patient, tireless, courteous service of the 
ushers’ association and of the young men 
of the Theta Upsilon Omega, the col- 
lege fraternity that claimed Doctor Con- 
well as an honorary member. It was 
voiced by the men who spoke at the 
service. Simply, sincerely, affectionately 
they spoke with various expressions but 
ever with the same meaning, “We love 
him.” The great chorus, object of his 
constant concern, sang the words and 
the music they knew he loved and sang 
then because they too loved him. The 
organist through seven long hours never 
left the organ. It was the last service 
to the man he loved and while the throng 
filed past the casket their souls were 
soothed and helped by the strains of 
sympathetic music. 

To those of us who were closest to 
him the little note came as a welcome 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL. 
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outlet for our own feelings. We recog- 
nize the greatness of his mighty per- 
sonality. He stood on the heights. We 
who associated with him the most and 
the nearest loved him most of all. If 
ever any one came in personal contact 
with this great-hearted friend and was 
not somehow made better that one must 
have been made of very inferior stuff. 
What an inspiration to work alongside 
such a leader! How the heaviest task 
was lightened when serving with and 
for him. 

Doctor Conwell always disclaimed any 
special virtue for himself. But we know 
better. Without him the Temple with 
its many enterprises would never have 
been. Temple university and its hos- 
pitals were born of his genius and nur- 


tured by his sacrificial thought and 
labors. 
What was the secret of his life? His 


transparent sincerity and utter self-for- 
getfulness compelled folks to love him 
and to trust him. Surely in him was the 
love of God made manifest. 


Southern California Letter 
By GrorcE E. BuRLINGAME 

If any one asks why we have so many 
letters in Tue Baptist from McMinn- 
ville and Los Angeles, let him be told 
that out here on the Pacific coast things 
happen so fast that we have to write our 
letters often to keep up with the news at 
all, A man from Tacoma was stand- 
ing in a hotel lobby in San Francisco 
telling a marvelous tale about how 
Tacoma was growing, with a present 
population of so many; when he was in- 
terrupted by another traveler just com- 
ing from the bus, who said to the 
Tacoman, “How long since you left 
there?” “Two weeks ago,” replied the 
booster. “O man,” cried the newcomer, 
also a Tacoman, “you ought to see that 
town now!” 

An Era of Good Feeling 

There is a tradition that in the dim 
long ago, Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia were at feud most of the time. 
Evidences of the most cordial reciprocity 
in Baptist circles are not wanting at 
present. At the Los Angeles ministers’ 
conference a stirring address was made 
by Rev. Theodore Fieldbreve, a cul- 
tured Hindu Christian and a graduate 
of Crozer seminary, who from a work 
in Northern California for his own peo- 
ple has now developed a field of labor 
covering the entire Pacific coast. Dr. 
Ray Hastings, the popular organist who 
plays for Doctor Brougher’s people at 
Temple church, spent a Sunday in De- 
cember with the First church, Oakland, 
where his rare gifts delighted Doctor 
Snape’s congregation. Plans are under 
consideration for a farewell to Doctor 
Snape himself in Los Angeles, Dec. 28, 
when it is hoped that he will visit Los 
Angeles to give an address in the in- 
terests of Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
school, to promote a campaign for $100,- 
000 for the permanent funds of the 
school. 

Desert Holly 
There is in the Southwest desert a 
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modest plant that possesses a marvelous 
capacity to live on scant resources of 
moisture and yet manifest a peculiar 
ghostly beauty. This is by way of say- 
ing that to most easterners, Arizona 
doubtless suggests no more than desert, 
lonely and awful; while in fact the holly 
is there and it has a beauty and a glory 
all its own. Take Phoenix, for example: 
metropolis of Arizona, railroad center, 
ambitious and aspiring; and with a Bap- 
tist church which has welcomed 100 new 
members at a communion service three 
times within two years. The versatile 
and wide-awake pastor, Richard E. Day, 
says that this church is one of the most 
rapidly growing churches in America, 
now occupying ninth place on the Pacific 
coast. The church is buying another 
piece of ground for expansion, which will 
give it a full half block in the heart of 
the city. 
A Stalwart Stayer 

The present wholesome condition of 
Baptist work in Los Angeles and vicinity 
is due in no small measure to the fact 
that the two pastors who by general con- 
sent may be referred to as the most 
eminent, have both had long and cumu- 
lative ministries with their respective 
churches. Doctor Brougher has been 
with Temple church for nearly sixteen 
years. On Sunday, Dec. 6, Dr. James A. 
Francis commemorated the eleventh an- 
niversary of his ministry with the First 
church. In a service delightfully sweet 
and Christlike, the appreciation and 
gratitude of the church was voiced pub- 
licly by Judge Robert Scott of the First 
church; Dr. W. F. Harper, state secre- 
tary, bore testimony to the fruitful labors 
of Doctor Francis in administrative and 
inspirational work for California; and 
Mr. S. J. Moore of Toronto, one of the 
eminent business men of the Dominion 
and high in Baptist affairs both mis- 
sionary and educational, confessed on 
behalf of the Baptist brotherhood of the 
whole continent, the debt which Baptists 
bear to Doctor Francis for his pre- 
eminence as preacher and teacher in the 
gospel of Christ. The church looks with 
eagerness to the time when Doctor 
Francis’ great gifts will have greater 
opportunity for exercise in the magnifi- 
cent new edifice for which plans are now 
being completed. 

Coming Home with a Heartache 

Nearly twenty years ago a young clerk 
in San Francisco fell into the divine 
snare laid by the famous old Baraca 
class of the First church led by the 
sainted J. L. Rogers and soon found the 
Saviour and confessed him in baptism. 
The lad’s family lived in Washington, 
D. C., and shortly after his conversion 
he made a trip home. None of his peo- 
ple were Christians, but they heard from 
his lips the wondrous story, and it fell 
On responsive hearts. In time, as the 
result of his personal testimony, his 
prayers, and the influence of a little 
New Testament brought from San Fran- 
cisco and given to his mother, several 
of his kindred were led to the Lord 
Jesus, and one of them became the wife 
of an eminent Baptist minister. Such is 


the power, the blessed power, of gospel 
gossip! 

The youth himself was led, under the 
ministry of Dr. W. B. Hinson at San 
Diego, to devote his life to the service 
of Christ as a minister, and entered Mc- 
Minnville (now Linfield) college, where 
he not only graduated, but married, his 
wife being a daughter of missionary 
parents, Margaret Campbell. The claims 
of China gripped them and after a full 
course at Newton seminary they began 
a career aS missionaries of the foreign 
board in the South China field, where 
they have labored for nine years in 
evangelism and_ education, pitifully 
cramped by lack of equipment, but with 
dauntless faith and courage. For years 
they lived in quarters hardly deserving 
of the name of house; for American 
Baptists have been a bit slow to provide 
comfortable homes for their missionaries, 
and the missionaries are so anxious to 
get schools and hospitals and Bibles that 
they put up with poor living quarters for 
Christ’s sake. 

These two missionaries of ours, with 
their three children, landed at San Fran- 
cisco from the “Cleveland” Dec. 17, in- 
valided home for an indefinite period, 
both broken in health and compelled to 
leave their field. Everett Burket has had 
pneumonia three times in two years, 
with a year of malaria for good meas- 
ure, and Mrs. Burket is worn down with 
the strain of life in China under hard 
conditions and heavy burdens. “It is 
hard to pull away from our work in 
these days of crisis in unhappy China,” 
writes Mr. Burket to his former pastor; 
“our native co-workers are none too 
many, and most of them still milk-fed. 
Our hope is that God will, during our 
enforced absence, lead them into such 
Spirit-filled self-reliance as perhaps 
could never be so long as they have us 
here to rely on to carry many burdens 
that really belong to them. There is 
no one in sight to take our place; and 
Doctor Bousfield, already seriously over- 
worked with his multitude of hospital 
duties, will be compelled to add to the 
burden. This is the way on most fields, 
the missionary trying to do more than 
mere mortal can stand for long.” 

It is conceivable that a wiser and 
more profitable method of operating the 
missionary enterprise might be devised, 
than to leave our missionaries under- 
staffed and overworked until they break 
down and then leave their planted fields 
deserted at harvest time. If our comforts 
and pleasures and luxuries demanded less 
of us, we might give the Lord enough to 
do the job right—but in that case we 
should have less for ourselves: which 
would be a calamity! 


Conference at Wallace Lodge 
By CLARENCE M. GALLUP 

On Dec. 8, at Wallace Lodge, Yonkers, 
N. Y., a group of fifty-eight ministers 
and a few laymen from various parts of 
the country met to discuss issues vital 
to the welfare of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Among those present were: 
Alfred W. Wishart, Grand Rapids, 


‘discussion and promotion of missionat 
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Mich.; Charles P. MacGregor, Ma, 
chester, N. H.; L. Earl Jackson, Worce: 
ter, Mass.; F. King Singiser, Troy, N. y 
Don Clyde Kite, Trenton, N. J.; Hinse 
V. Howlett, Atlantic City, N. J.; Jol 
M. Moore, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. Ri 
Petty, New York, N. Y.; Ernest | 
Murphy, East Orange, N. J.; Robert . 
Ashworth, Yonkers, N. Y.; David Bry, 
Jones, Minneapolis, Minn.; Clinton Wu 
der, Rochester, N. Y.; Milton G. Evar 
Chester, Pa.; Charles W. Gilkey, Ci 
cago, Ill.; T. Valentine Parker, Binghar 
ton, N. Y.; Harold Stanley Stewart, Ph 
adelphia, Pa.; Hugh Chamberlain Bui 
Elmira, N. Y.; Harold R. Husted, Sera 
ton, Pa.; Charles N. Arbuckle, Newt 
Centre, Mass.; Henry H. Covell, Roche 
ter, N. Y.; Conrad H. Machlnan, Roche: 
ter, N. Y.; W. R. McNutt, Worceste 
Mass.; J. H. Gagnier, Ithaca, N. ¥ 
Frank B. Fagerburg, Springfield, Mas: 
C. L. Seasholes, Watertown, Mas: 
Everett C. Herrick, Fall River, Mas: 
C. M. Gallup, Providence, R. 1; Jol 
Henry Day, Philadelphia, Pa; Lo 
Barnes, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. Har 
Freda, Cleveland, O.; Howard A. Ve 
non, Minneapolis, Minn.; Herbert Agat 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Albert C. Thoma 
New York, N. Y.; Chester H. How 
New London, Conn.; Forrest P. Hunte 
Middletown, N. Y.; Clarence W. Ker 
per, Charleston, W. Va.; A. A. Sha 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Harold C. Phillips, M 
Vernon, N. Y.; Joseph: C. Haze 
Orange, N. J.; James McGee, Flirt 
Mich.; John Wellington Hoag, Detro 
Purpose of the Conference 

It was the unanimous opinion of th 
group that for some years the Northe: 
Baptist Convention has failed to fun) 
tion thoroughly for the main purpos 
for which it was organized. The co’ 
ference felt that the controversies ¢o| 
stantly and intensely increasing in tl 
convention have blurred the denomin 
tion’s vision, marred its sense of unit 
and crowded from the programs t) 
major interests for which the conve 
tions have been assembled, namely t) 


educational and philanthropic work | 
the denomination which makes for tl 
extension of the kingdom of God a1 
the gospel of Jesus throughout t) 
world. They also felt that this diversic 
of the convention from its main purpo 
had developed an alarming tendency — 
limit the autocracy of the individu 
church, which is against all Bapti 
precedent. 
In the last convention held in Seatt 
day after day the order of business Ww 
disrupted; important speakers broug 
from all over the world, whom the d 
nomination should have heard at 
wished to hear, were forced to postpo! 
the delivery of their messages OF 
curtail these addresses when deliver: 
or, in some instances, not to deliv 
them at all. , 
Unwarranted criticism directed 
some of our denominational leaders at 
organizations has undermined their € 
fectiveness and diminished the contrib’ 
tions of some of the churches. It wi 
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{: unanimous conviction of those as- 
snbled at Wallace Lodge that the 
resaid condition of affairs is fast be- 
-ning intolerable to a very large num- 
tr of our constituency; that the time 
fs come to effect an alteration of this 
ryrettable tendency and to return to 
{: main purposes for which the con- 


‘Feeling these conditions keenly, the 
eaference set itself to face all the prob- 
Ins involved in the present situation 
ad to discover if possible some method 
t which the convention could be re- 
ee of the burden of unnecessary dis- 
cession. 

The following topics were considered: 
-{. Preservation of soul liberty — the 
ctstanding contribution and emphasis of 
Aptists. 

2. The historic attitude of Baptists to 
edal statements. 

3. The autonomy of the local church. 
4. What constitutes a Baptist church? 
5. Is our present attitude to our mis- 
‘onaries creditable to the denomination? 
6. Is the present form of our denomi- 
ytional organization the most effective 
pssible? 

“It was the unanimous opinion of this 
inference that those of the foregoing 
4estions which concern the polity of the 
cal churches should be left to those 
iurches themselves; that matters of im- 
ediate concern to the associations and 
ie state conventions should be left to 
ose bodies; and that only those affairs 
hich constitute the common tasks of 
te whole denomination, namely our 
issionary, educational and philanthropic 
ork, should occupy the attention of the 
ynvention. 

While this conference constructed no 
efinite program, it did develop a strong 
‘sntiment among those present which it 
believed will find general response 
troughout our constituency, and, it is 
oped, may be manifest in the next ses- 
‘ons of the convention in Washington. 
his sentiment may be said to have 
‘ystalized in the conviction that at all 
dsts our time-honored principle of 
aptist liberty must be preserved and 
NeMisition of peace in the denomination, 
ie indispensable requisite of fruitful 
srvice, must be maintained even amid 
a inevitable diversity of individual 
pinions, 


Pacific Coast Letter 
| By Lronarp W. RILEY 
A Diamond Jubilee. 


The First church of Sacramento, Calif., 
‘ey. Bryant Wilson, pastor, recently 
elebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary 
fits founding. This church was or- 
: oe Sept. 14, 1850 by Rev. O. C. 

heeler, a native of New York state 
ho came to California by way of the 
sthmus of Panama, in 1848, arriving at 
an Francisco, Feb. 28, 1849. A few 
reeks later, he organized a Baptist 
hurch of six members, purchased a lot 
or $10,000 and in twenty-two working 
ays, erected and dedicated the first 
rotestant church in California, which 
ost $6000. The free use of this building 


was granted for the first public school 
in California. 

Doctor Wheeler also launched the first 
Baptist newspaper on the coast which 
he called the Pacific Banner. He is said 
to have been the first to advocate a 
denominational college for California 
Baptists. When an affliction of the 
throat prevented further pastoral serv- 
ices, he became, in 1863, deputy internal 
revenue collector at San Francisco and 
later occupied other important positions 
in the business world. 

The celebration at Sacramento in- 
volved historical addresses by Pres. 
CaM, Hillsand: Dr. C...H. Hobart,, and 
was an occasion of great interest and 
profit. 

A fitting sequel to this celebration was 
the pledging on Sunday, Nov. 7, of $78,- 
500 for a new church building. Plans 
are now being prepared and in due course 
of time Baptists will have an attractive 
place to worship in California’s capital 
city. 

Some of our preachers may be inter- 
ested in the following topics of a series 
of sermons Pastor Wilson is preaching 
on interesting Bible people. “A Strong 
Man in Doubting Castle,” “The Woman 
Who Painted Her Face,” “Four Starv- 
ing Men and a Feast,” “The Woman 
Who Broke Her Husband’s Heart,” “The 
Man Who Changed the World,” “Mr. 
Convict Number One,” “The Young 
Men in a Fiery Furnace.” 

Rev. W. T. Jordan. 

Right here I want to say a word con- 
cerning another Baptist minister who 
has rendered a notable service for our 
cause in the West. This good brother is 
still with us. His friends traveling on 
the North Bank railroad usually see him 
standing on the porch of his home at 
Maryhill, Wash., watching the train go 
by and looking for the waving of their 
hands. His home, his vineyards and his 
orchard stand in the midst of the sur- 
rounding cotton woods. Recently 
Brother Jordan has returned from a five 
weeks’ stay in the Mt. Baker Sanitarium 
where he has been under the care of 
two specialists and a dietitian. With Mrs. 
Jordan he expects to spend a part of 
the winter in Seattle where his two 
daughters are living. In his day, Brother 
Jordan built six churches and raised a 
great deal of money for church debts and 
for the Colorado Woman’s college. 

Sacrificial Giving. 

The past ten days have been most 
significant ones in the life of Linfield col- 
lege. Under the leadership of Mr. J. H. 
Lang, a representative of the Lyman L. 
Pierce Organization of San Francisco, 
the faculty and students have made their 
pledges to the $500,000 building fund. 
The result is a surprise to every one, and 
particularly to those who are best ac- 
quainted with the financial resources 
of this faculty and these students. No 
excitement attended the efforts put 
forth. It was a quiet facing of personal 
responsibility in connection with a move- 
ment which all felt was vital to the fu- 
ture of our college. After a week of 
preparatory work, the pledging was done 
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in three days, and resulted in a total of 
$27,500, of which amount $16,500 came 
from the students and $11,000 from the 
faculty. $5000 of the latter came from 
Mrs. F, E. R. Linfield, and is designated 
for a pipe organ in the chapel which 
will be a part of the first building to be 
erected. The average pledge of the 
faculty was $458 and that of the students 
$73. By these sacrificial gifts they have 
expressed their deep love and apprecia- 
tion for their alma mater and their in- 
terest in the cause of Christian education. 
Items of Interest. 

The First church of Spokane, Wash., 
Rev. J. Newton Garst, pastor, is now 
undertaking the completion of a building 
which was begun many years ago under 
the leadership of Dr. O. W. Van Osdel. 
A building committee of fifteen has been 
appointed and Mr. George E. Merrill of 
New York has been authorized to pro- 
ceed with the drawing for a new and re- 
modeled church plant. Those who know 
the situation in Spokane will be inter- 
ested to learn that the church unani- 
mously voted to retain the site at Sec- 
ond and Lincoln, which is in the down- 
town section of Spokane. 

Ivangelist J. E. Naylor conducted two 
weeks of meetings with Dr. W. E. Henry 
and the First church of Yakima, Wash., 
beginning Nov. 28. This church has re- 
cently completed its third annual school 
of missions with the largest average at- 
tendance. 

A very enthusiastic rally of young peo- 
ple was recently held with the First 
church, Walla Walla, Rev. E. A. Davis, 
pastor. The principal speaker was Rev. 
H. W. Vodra, director of religious edu- 
cation of the East Washington and 
North Idaho Convention. Our churches 
at Pendleton, Helix, Athena and Mil- 
ton, Oregon, and Dayton, Washington, 
were well represented. 

On Nov. 23, H. P. Andrews was or- 
dained to the gospel ministry at Pome- 
roy, Wash. The moderator was Rev. E. 
C. Scott of Clarkston, who also preached 
the sermon and gave the charge to the 
candidate. The ordaining prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. D. Loree of Athena, Ore. 

Rev. E. H. Shanks of the First church, 
Salem, Ore., has been assisted in special 
meetings by Rev. Daniel Bryant of Cor- 
vallis as preacher, and Mr. Fred G. 
Fisher as soloist and song leader. The 
results have been gratifying. This 
church has received 232 new members 
since Doctor Shanks became its pastor. 
The spirit is good and the outlook en- 
couraging. 

Rev. J. F. Watson, executive secretary 
of the West Washington Convention, 
and his wife are now taking a much 
needed vacation in Southern California. 

The Baptist churches of Seattle have 
planned a simultaneous evangelistic cam- 
paign to extend from Jan. 24 to Feb. 7. 
The preacher at the First church for this 
period will be Dr. M. P. Boynton of 
the Woodlawn Avenue church, Chicago, 
where he has been pastor for more than 
a quarter of a century. 

Rey. Henry Topping and wife, mis- 
sionaries to Japan, for health reasons 
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are again in America, having reached 
California on Nov. 18. 


Rev. F. C. Lovett, formerly pastor at 
Grants Pass, Ore., and more recently 
located at Napa, Calif., has accepted a 
call to Willets in the same state. 


Dr. T. J. Villers is having great times 
at the White Temple, Portland, Ore. 
His evening services are so popular that 
the auditorium begins to fill up an hour 
before the services begin. Seventy-five 
new members were received during the 
five weeks following the Sunday meet- 
ings. 

Rey. E. B. Johnson has resigned at 
Grass Valley, Ore, in order to accept 
a call to our church at Lyle, Wash. 


Our brethren at Bremerton, Wash., 
under the leadership of Rev. F. R. Leach, 
have rededicated their improved house 
of worship. Over $4,000 worth of im- 
provements have been made including 
the stuccoing of the building. Secretary 
Watson and others participated in the 
services of dedication. Doctor Leach has 
received thirty new members, and with 
this renewed plant, expects a great work 
to be done at Bremerton. 


Rev. Willis E. Pettibone has had the 
satisfaction of seeing his work move 
ahead rapidly at the Sixth Avenue 
church, Tacoma, Wash., since the $60,- 
000 stone church was dedicated last 
Easter. This church is located on one 
of the main thoroughfares of the city in 
a rapidly growing business and resi- 
dential district. On Sunday, Nov. 29, 
$5,000 was pledged toward a new pipe 
organ. 


Rev. W. H. Eaton writes that he is 
having a perfectly good time at Medford, 
Ore. Evidence of this is seen in the 
fact that the church has been crowded 
out of its prayer meeting room for the 
mid-week service. For many years past 
our church at McMinnville has filled its 
main auditorium on every Thursday 
night. This is the best kind of news that 
can come from any of our churches. 

Wolford Dawes, a student at Linfield 
college, was ordained to the work of the 
ministry, Oct. 26. The examination was 
held at the Grace church, Portland, 
where he was a member, and the service 
of ordination, at Newberg, Ore., on Nov. 
8, where he has been called to the pas- 
torate. The moderator was Rev. J. F. 
Hucklebury of Carleton, and the preacher 
of the sermon, Rev. W. T. Milliken. 

Dr. Ambrose M. Bailey of the First 
church, Seattle, continues his work in 
the interests of civic improvement. 
Portland papers are giving him larger 
space than any Portland minister is now 
receiving. A large portion of the front 
page of a Seattle paper on Monday, Dec. 
7, was devoted to six cartoon pictures 
of Doctor Bailey. On the preceding 
day he addressed 6000 persons in three 
separate gatherings. He is seeking the 
impeachment of Mayor Edwin J. Brown. 
A significant endorsement of his work 
was recently given by the Grand Jury. 
From all reports, Seattle needed such an 
awakening and Baptists are to be con- 
gratulated that one of their ministers 


is the Lord’s instrumentality in produc- 
ing it. 
A Layman Speaks 


Having finished reading the editorial 
“Out of the West,” in Nov. 28 issue of 


THE Baptist which clearly set forth an_ 


editor’s views of our Laymen’s Council, 
I want to make a few statements as a 
layman, not speaking for any organiza- 
tion, but as an individual, believing that 
as we exchange ideas, constructively 
plan and think things over, will greater 
good be accomplished. 

There is a sense of satisfaction to me 
in what I believe to be the fact that 
when our Saviour started on his life’s 
mission, realizing the need of coworkers, 
he chose laymen. This was long ago and 
I believe those laymen honorably con- 
tributed and their activity has resulted 
largely in helping build our sacred tradi- 
tions. 

To me the cross of Christ is still to 
be borne, and we must still continue to 
help bear it, for I fail to find where we 
have ever been released. Our duty, I 
believe, is to share in carrying the glori- 
fied cross to a needy world. 

That “it has no program of its own” 
is in part true and is one of the reasons 
why our denomination has been ham- 
pered. We are trying to correct this and 
I wish to submit this outline which we 
are shaping in our state, and hope to re- 
ceive useful suggestions: 

Working Program for Baptist Laymen’s 
Council of Iowa 

To develop a Laymen’s Council in 
each association, they to share the re- 
sponsibility of organizing a laymen’s 
club in each church in their respective 
district, holding a mid-year associational 
meeting and joining in the annual state 
meeting as arranged for or called by the 
president and executive committee of the 
state council. 

Assume the responsibility as an organiza- 
tion to: 

1. Actively support and carry out the 
denominational program. 

a. Christian education—our denomina- 
tional colleges and universities. 

b. Missions—home and foreign. 

c. Christian publications. 

2. Earnestly assume direct responsibil- 
ity for the organization and functioning 
of the Junior Auxiliary. 

3. Furnish leaders and support for: 

a. Director of religious education. 

b. Director of boys’ work. 

4. Promptly assume duties and actively 
support the local church in its various 
phases of work. 

a. Pastor—deacons—trustees and offi- 
cers, 

b. Suitable building, financing, Sab- 
bath school, B. Y. P. U., mission society, 
etc, and help arrange and meet the 
church budget. 

6. Formulate a working program that 
will be of benefit to the community in 
promoting a Christian citizenship. 

a. YMC AR Ye Wee: A.—Boy 
Scouts—welfare service, supervised play 
grounds, etc. 

b. Law enforcement—regulation of 
places of amusement. 
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When the laymen will have arrived / 
a definite functioning program as an ¢| 
ganized unit in our denominational m 
chinery, then the time for our denomin’ 
tion to make more rapid strides and 
more glorious record will have arriyeg 

To me the most useless, harmf; 
worthless, unpleasant and insecure thir 
about our denomination is the endle. 
controversies among some ministers _ 
their personal, individual, man-design)| 
interpretations of things which Chri 
by word of mouth and by the life || 
lived, made clear to the large majori 
of laymen, and I think what an unb 
lieving world most needs is to see the| 
teachings carried out—not argued. 

Also, I believe we must strive to | 
more than “a maid in the househok 
of Baptist organization. We must || 
somewhat of the backbone, the stror 
force upholding and strengthening t] 
hands of our pastors—a financial ar! 
reserve power for our denomination. | 

Our Christian colleges, our missio;| 
aries at home and abroad, our Christiz| 
publications, orphanages, hospitals, ar 
every part of our denominational pri 
gram will be as efficient and our churc 
will render to the cause of Christianii 
in direct proportion to all these need| 
not as we advise, but act; not to tt 
extent we counsel, but pay. | 

The financial burden to a large degre 
is eventually ours, and if we must pa| 
and justly so, should we not have | 
definite say in an official way and is 
not part of our duty? 

“The vibration will be lost,” “the lo| 
motion eliminated” when we as an o 
ganized body of Christian men fully a) 
sume our part of the task in the fulle’ 
sense of the word. We must accept tl 
suggestions as outlined in the editori 
and do our part. e | 

The clarion call for duty never ri 
sounded clearer, and with the comin| 
of Judge W. H. Witty as directing hea. 
much can justly be expected from u 
“What has been accomplished in tt 
past should encourage us to a renewe 
and greater endeavor.” What we wi 
accomplish is limited only by the it 
tensity of our desire, how unitedly an 
constructively we act. 

In conclusion I point with pride to tl 
accomplishments of the first laymen, an 
may we of the present as honorably an’ 
faithfully serve our denomination. W 
laymen of Northern Baptist Conventio| 
now have this added incentive for defit| 
ite action, in that we have Judge Witt 
to work with us—and may God add h) 
blessing to our efforts under the ne 
leadership and may it result in an eve 
greater Northern Baptist Conventioi| 
greater service to our denomination, an 
glory to the cause of Christianity. 

—Frank E. Foulk, M.D. 


Mission Work among Gipsies 
in Bulgaria | 

By C. E. Perrick ) 

(Rev. C. E. Petrick is a German by birth 
he served as a missionary of the Ames 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society 4% 
British India, and since his return 
Europe he has devoted himself to Baptu 
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pion work in Bulgaria. There he has 
be into contact wtih the beginnings of 
(tist work among the fascinating Gipsy 
ile—J. H. Rushbrooke.) 

sulgaria is one of the favorite coun- 
rs of the Gipsies. The mild climate 
sonducive to the open-air life which 
th Gipsies like. The great liberty which 
ky enjoy in Bulgaria and the Oriental 
acits of its people make them feel at 
ane in this country. Already under the 
T-kish regime they enjoyed in Bulgaria 
% protection, and this is the reason 
wy the majority have in outward form 
sifessed Mohammedanism. 

Ve find in Bulgaria more than 150,- 
 Gipsies. The largest number is in 
district of Philippopolis, where 12 
9 cent of the population are Gipsies. 
A the towns have large numbers. In 
Sia we find 8,000, living in a special 
ister of the city. As the Gipsies have 
janguage of their own they live in 
gation from the Bulgarians, though all 
Gsies know Bulgarian. The well-to- 
jiamong them like to be called Turks. 
sir women dress like Turkish women 
mAsia Minor, with baggy trousers or 
piamas and a small jacket, and on the 
nid a handkerchief, Bulgarian fashion. 
Te men also dress like the Turks. Al- 
ttugh they call themselves Moslems, 
tly are quite indifferent in religious 
rtters. They seldom attend a religious 
vice in the mosque. They are very 
sict in observing circumcision. The 
pacipal festival is St. George’s day in 
jing, the day of an Orthodox saint. 
A they do not attend school, they are 
laientably ignorant; one meets here and 
tire Gipsies who are able to read and 
nite, but these are mostly members of 
th Protestant church at Golinzi. 


fost of them are day laborers, others 

i blacksmiths, or carriage-drivers. In 
Sia numbers are making a living by 
she-blacking. Every morning one sees 
4irge crowd of them in the square be- 
ice the cathedral waiting to be engaged. 
Tey are willing to do any kind of work. 
Azood many are small traders. In the 
vages many work in the vineyards. In 
nother country could they live as they 
ul numbers of other people live, al- 
wys on the edge of starvation. As to 
1 housing, it is wretched; the food of 
t coarsest and poorest; the clothing, 
e8, In Golinzi many of our -members 
lve taken to brick-making. It is among 
Ise brickmakers that we have had the 
Z atest success. 


Tears ago, very soon after the war of 
bration from the Turkish yoke, num- 
's of Gipsies came to Prince Alex- 
ler of Battenberg, then the ruler of 
Blgaria. He was noted for his kindness 
«the poor. They asked for some land 
ere they might settle. He gave them 
! land where we now find the large 
re village of Golinzi. They built 
ir huts, and in a short time a con- 
geele Pmber of homeless Gipsies 
tled. The large Gipsy settlement of 
linzi, near the town of Lom-Palanka, 
h a flourishing Baptist church, is a 
morial to the kindness of Prince Alex- 
ler, In Lom-Palanka the Gipsies came 


into contact with the members of our 
Baptist church; but mission work among 
that rude people was indeed of God. 
It began in this way. One of the Gip- 
sies, a young man still living in Golinzi 
(his name is Todor) was the servant of 
a Bulgarian farmer, who was fond of 
reading and had among his few books a 
beautifully bound copy of the New Testa- 
ment in Bulgarian. Todor saw the book, 
and stole it, not knowing what it was. 
In the evening he showed it to his 
friend, Peter Puncheff, who was able 
to read. They sat down every night and 
read all the wonderful stories of the 
New Testament; and the more they 
read, the more they liked them. More 
Gipsies from among the neighbors came 
to listen. The leader was Peter Puncheff. 
They began to attend the services in 
the modest Baptist church in Lom-Pa- 
lanka, where old Brother Klundt, col- 
porter of the British Bible society, con- 
ducted meetings. Peter was converted, 
and in due time asked for baptism. This 
was administered in the River Danube 
and created a great stir. Crowds of Gip- 
sies from near and far came to see the 
wonder, that Peter had become a Chris- 
tian and was to be baptized. Meetings 
were conducted regularly and large 
crowds attended. 

I well remember when I, for the first 
time, on a Sunday, came to Golinzi. We 
(Peter Puncheff and I) went through 
the village to invite the people. In the 
center we found the dead body of a 
young Gipsy, murdered during the night. 
We stopped and asked the people to 
come with us. All came and we could 
find no place to contain the crowd. It 
was a wonderful meeting. If ever the 
Holy Spirit worked among a people, it 
was then and there. I was so moved 
that I could scarcely speak. The whole 
address was just one exhortation to 
give up all and accept Christ, and outside 
the door lay the dead body of the young 
murdered Gipsy. The praying and weep- 
ing of those Gipsies were heartrending; 
I was entirely exhausted. Yet none 
would leave; Peter Puncheff and I spoke 
till we had no voice left. I have been 
again in Golinzi. What wonderful meet- 
ings we had! When I heard my friend 
and brother Peter Puncheff had been 
called to glory I felt as if I had lost a 
dear son, and my Gipsy church their 
brother and leader. I shall never get 
over the sorrow of having had to part 
with Peter. One of our Gipsy mem- 
bers wrote to me afterwards: “We bed- 
ded the brown body of our brother in 
God’s garden, but his white soul the 
Lord took to himself.” 


Fishing for Men 
By Littan Kirey 


The Master said unto Simon, “Launch 
out into the deep, and let down your 
nets for a draught.” When they had 
done this they enclosed a great multi- 
tude of fishes. As missionaries at the 
Baptist Christian center in Los Angeles 
we have launched out into the deep and 
have let down our nets for a draught. 
We too have caught many in our nets. 
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The minnows are often used to catch 
larger fish. At least, this has been true 
in my experience with the children in 
the kindergarten. These children have 
been caught in a “good net.” In the 
kindergarten they learn many practical 
lessons. The Lord is their intimate 
friend. One morning David said, “May 
I make an animal book for God?” I told 
him yes. I then explained how we might 
give to Him by giving to others. He 
gave his book to his younger brother 
and was very happy about it. Last Sun- 
day night David brought his mother to 
our Mexican church service for the first 
time. Rafael has been bringing his two 
sisters and grandmother to church every 
Sunday for about a year. On Children’s 
day the older sister, who is twelve, made 
a profession of faith. Many of our 
church members become interested in 
the mission when their children start 
to kindergarten. 

Many of our fish have been very hard 
to catch because they have been living 
in the dark waters of the world. Some- 
times the best fish are found in muddy 
water. Our young people who are beau- 
tiful to look at are just as beautiful in 
Christian character. Last night we had 
our associational meeting of all the 
young people’s societies in our Mexican 
mission of Los Angeles. There were 164 
present. After the service an appeal 
was made for all who wanted to con- 
secrate their lives more entirely for serv- 
ice to the Master, to go forward. At first 
there were only a few. Others followed 
until all but fifteen went forward and 
kneeled in prayer. The Lord’s presence 
was felt with power. 

There is rejoicing in the fellowship 
we have with the Christians of our 
Mexican church. We have about 150 
members. Each of the missionaries 
helps in the church work. We are work- 
ing with the children, teaching them 
Scripture and songs preparing them for 
our promotion which we will have in 
the fall. The members who were pres- 
ent on a recent Sunday pledged to speak 
to at least one person every day about 
the Master and about coming to our 
services. 

Many “fish” swim into our office every 
day for help of different kinds. One of 
our friends is without food and money 
as she tends her dying cousin suffering 
from tuberculosis. The clinic turned 
that case over to the health bureau. An- 
other young man, member of one of our 
missions, became ill while on his way to 
work, but was able to get off the car 
before our building. The doctor was 
summoned for him. Another Mexican 
boy who served in the army for many 
years in his own land came to us. He 
has finished his second year in high 
school. He was discouraged and tired 
out. His ambition to be a medical mis- 
sionary to his own people is inspiring. 
We tried to give him the spiritual help 
and encouragement that he needed. 

The Lord has made us fishers of men. 
It is our prayer that as we launch out 
inte the deep we may catch a great 
draught for the Master. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


Pastor CuHaAs. A. Decker, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been compelled temporarily 
to suspend pulpit work on account of 
ill health. It will probably be some 
weeks before he can resume full work. 


Dr. Carter HetmM Jones of Second 
church, Atlanta, Ga., is exercised in 
mind over the possibilities of an eccle- 
siastical cemetery for the decent dis- 
posal of the members of the church who 
have died in the Lord but not in the 
flesh. 


WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS instruction in 
Rochester, N. Y., under the direct care 
of the churches now provides for more 
than 2000 children in ninety-one classes 
under forty-one teachers in sixteen cen- 
ters and coming from fifteen schools. 


Jupson cHuRCH, Oak Park, IIl., has 
raised in pledges and cash $1565 toward 
the building and endowment fufhd of the 
Baptist Old People’s home at Maywood, 
Ill., and the effort is still in progress. 
Yet the church is in the midst of a build- 
ing enterprise that will cost $150,000 and 
has just installed a new heating plant at 
a cost of $4500. It has met all its mis- 
sionary apportionments monthly and 
sent $150 to the Murphysboro fund. 


Pror. Davin 'GuSTAFSON, who recently 
returned from China, addressed the 
Olivia Johnson Memorial missionary 
movement at Bethel institute, Dec. 12. 
This movement was organized to erect 
a fitting memorial to Miss Olivia John- 
son, missionary to the Philippine 
islands, who died in 1919. A memorial 
library in Iloilo, Panay, P. I., is being 
planned. At a special Bethel institute 
program on Sunday afternoon at five 
o’clock, Prof. Gustafson again gave the 
principal address. The Twentieth Anni- 
versary chorus of 100 voices, George G. 
Hultgren, director, sang two numbers. 


AT THE WuHuiTE TEMPLE, Portland, Ore., 
eighty-two new members have been re- 
ceived within the past six weeks. Of 
these fifty were welcomed at the com- 
munion service on Dec. 6. The pastor, 
Dr. Thomas J. Villers, 
audiences that overflow into the chapel 
every Sunday night. 


Rev. R. J. Lioyp, for eight years pastor 
of the First church of Huron, S. D., and 
recently settled pastor of the United 
churches of Hot Springs, and Rev. W. E. 
Prewitt of Deadwood, S. D., have just 
closed meetings in which there were 
more than seventy conversions. Over 
forty of the converts are junior and 
senior high-school students. 

First cHurcH, Farco, N. D., is planning 
the erection of a school and recreation 
building in the spring and has secured 
$26,000 towards the enterprise. 

THE New York state convention of the 
World Wide Guild met in the Delaware 
Street church, Syracuse, N. Ye eNovec7— 
29, with 467 girls registered. from all 
parts of the state. The leaders of the 


is preaching to- 


convention included Helen Barrett 
Montgomery, Miss Alma Noble, Miss 
Bessie Tabor, a missionary from the 
Philippines, Miss Esther Palacios, a mis- 
sionary from Porto Rico, William A. 
Hill of the missionary education board. 


Docror BENANDER, president of the 
Stockholm Baptist seminary, has, at the 
request of a ministers’ conference held 
in that city, translated into Swedish one 
of the articles on “The Old Faith and the 
New Knowledge,” which have been ap- 
pearing in THe Baptist from the pen of 
Dro FL GhSpurr, 


NEGOTIATIONS ARE SAID to be in progress 
which are expected to result in a new 
Baptist church in New York, to use the 
edifice of the Park Avenue church, after 
that congregation goes to Riverside 
Drive, near Columbia university, with 
Rev. Harry E. Fosdick as pastor. Two 
present Baptist congregations, desiring 
better locations, and a better edifice, have 
approached the Park Avenue people, but 
it is said to be likely that a wholly new 
church will be formed and take over the 
property. 


On SUNDAY EVENING, Dec. 6, Elijah, a 
dramatic pageant, by Mrs. Grace Lane 


My Prayer 


By RusseLtt H. CONWELL 


I ASK not for a larger garden, 
But for finer seeds. 
I ask not for a more distant view, 
But for a clearer vision of the 
hills between. 
I ask not to do more deeds, 
But more effective ones. 
I ask not for a longer life, 
But for a more efficient one for 
the present hour. 


I want to plant more, 
Advertise more; 
Tell the story of Jesus 
In clearer form; 
I want the world to be more wise, 
And also more glad because I 
was used. 


May some oak say, 
“T grew stronger ;” 
May some lily say, 
“I grew purer;” 
May some fountain say, 
“T threw the clear water higher.” 
May some good book be read; 
May some good friendship be 
made; 
May my total influence tell for 
righteousness, 
Without an unnecessary tear. 


Samaritan Hospital, 
Nov. 4, 1925. 


-a custom after a pastor has served a chu 


THE BAPT 


Berkeley was presented in the audito: 
of the First church, Springfield, }. 
In colorful costume a large cast of 1; 
Baptist folk interpreted the life and; 
sage of Elijah, one of Israel’s d 
prophets. 


Mr. C. J. ACKERMAN was ordaine 
Stratford, Iowa, Nov. 21. 
Viets was moderator and Rey. E| 
Nordlander, clerk. Rev. P. G. Nel} 
Rev. Chas. Ne Flesher and Deacon (| 
Beck also took parts in the prograi 

Mr. E. V. Garcia, MExICAN missio | 
for the Nebraska Convention was | 
dained, Tuesday, Dec. 1, at the ]} 
Baptist church, Lincoln, of which i 
a member. The sermon was preac 
by Rev. H. G. Smith of the Sec: 
church, and the ordaining prayer ; 
by Rev. Herbert aarti iam the | 
church. ; a 

On Sunpay, Nov. 22, the church; 
Stratford, Iowa, had a re-dedicatior: 
the church house that has been repa} 
during the summer. 


HEARTENING INDICATIONS that the ia 


on both sides of the continental di| 
are planning to make this a memor 
year in evangelism are contained in: 
cent messages received by Dr. H 
Stilwell, general superintendent of evi 
gelism. 


AFTER SPENDING nine months on furlo; 
in the United States, Rev. and Mrs. 
P. Cochrane sailed Dee 9 for their {| 
in Sagaing, Burma. 


PeoriA, ILt., and not Elgin, as - 4 
stated in THE Baptist last week, is | 
place in which the Illinois Baptist minist : 
retreat will be held from Monday to Thi 
day, Jan. 11-14. S| 

From Great ‘BRITAIN RECENT ministe} 
changes include the following persons \ 
places: W. Graham Scroggie, resigned a } 
nine years at Charlotte chapel, Edinbur} 
S. J. Smurthwaite, called to Higham F] 
Walthamstow; F. Willey Turner, to Me} 
gate; M. F. Hewitt, to Sutcliff, Olney 
Cynddylan Morgan, to Wotton-Unc’ 
Edge; H. Wardle to the Culm valley gr 
of churches. In England, it is something | 


for a considerable term to invite him 
continue “another five years.” 

In CHICAGO ASSOCIATION Bethany chu! 
has called Rev. Burrill R. Hutto of D} 
ville, Pa.; Rev. A. O. Odegard began w! 
at Galilee church, Nov. 29; Norwood P 
has broken ground for a new buildi:; 
Harvey dedicated its new educational bu - 
ing Nov. 15-20. 

CHICAGO HAS FIVE Baptist Chinese sh 
day schools with a total enrolment of } 
Sixty-two of the men are members of (> 
cago churches. Rev. L. S. Chan is pas 
at large for all of these groups. 

In Itxinors, Atlanta church has cal 
Rev. Fred Johnsen, Benson, Rev. J. . 
Wilson; Rev. E. R. Raycroft has resigi 
at Osceola: Rev. F. C. Webber transfer 
ftom Berichte Paris; Rev. F. E. Pel 
is called from Buda to ‘Sparland and St 
ben; Rev. Hector C. Leland has closed 
work at First church, Carthage; Elli 
Avenue, Springfield, has dedicated a 0 
educational building; First church, Ch: 
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a, has rededicated its improved house. 
STOR JosepH BetcHer is delighted 
the signs of progress at Columbia 
Ind. One of the most encouraging 
/ is the result of a recent financial 
ass that brought total pledges of $500 
ath. 


stor Davin Leon Woopwarp baptized 
boys at First Marion, Ind., Dec. 13, 
received four others by letter. The 
tual conditions of the church warrant 
pendence on the regular services for 
yelism and there will be no special 
ngs. 


v. Joun MacFar.ane, of Austin, 
., will close an eight years’ pastorate 
‘eb. 1, to accept a unanimous call to 
ne pastor of the First church of 
tier, Calif. He will succeed Rev. 
{. Hulett, who is closing a ten year 
rate in that city. The Whittier church 
‘six hundred members, and a modern 
ch building which cost $85,000 will 
| opportunity for the evangelistic min- 
-of Mr. MacFarlane. 


iN OF THE First cHuRCH, Pough- 

sie, N. Y., had a roast beef supper with 

ion. Prantkdin D. Roosevelt as speaker. 

Dec. 20, both services of the church 
| broadcast. 


EDNESDAY Is A DAY of large service at 
anuel church, Brooklyn. Besides special 
ings scheduled for that day, there are 
isions for a week-day school, a 
‘ria supper, a number of institute 
es and a church fireside meeting. 


THE TWO MONTHS that have passed 
' the Temple church, Charleston, 
Va., dedicated its new house, nearly 
aave been added to the Sunday school, 
ds attend the Sunday services and the 
: Offerings, not including payments on 
es, amount to $100 a week. 
RST cHurcH, Aberdeen, S. D., has an 
esting plan for “mothering” college 
, Which is proving very helpful to the 
oN OF THE First CHURCH, Santa Ana, 
-, had supper Dec. 10, with Judge 
» H. Scott as speaker. On Dec. 12, 


ys and girls were taken to visit the — 


. Battleship ‘“Idaho.” 


OMEN oF BLair cHURCH, Neb., have 
oved and recarpeted the interior of the 
eé, making it much more attractive. 
or A. D. Smalley was requested to 
it his Thanksgiving sermon. 


1E DEATH OF Rev. Wm. T. Hanna is 
tted from Norwich, Conn. 


YNROVIA, CALiF., church adds $1,000 to 
salary of Pastor H. H. Hulten. The 
bership is said to have doubled in his 
wate of two and a half years. 

{ROUGH THE MONTHS of January and 
wary the First church, Osage, Iowa, 
hold a series of elaborate church 
is, in which provision is made for all 
es of people in the congregation. A 
ire will be a supper at 25 cents. 

a CHARLES Jottay, of Winston-Salem, 
+, has accepted a call to the position 
ducational director of North Shore 
ch, Chicago. 

Vv. F, C. Srirrer of Wilmette, IIl., 
_ at the University church, Cham 


paign, Ill., Dec. 13. His calendar announces 
that he has lost two sets of sermon notes 
and would be pleased to discover their 
whereabout. 


In InpIANAPOLIS, Dec. 6, Pastor C. P. 
Greenfield, received three additions at 
Southern Avenue; U. S. Clutton, Tuxedo 
Park, four; L. C. Trent, Woodruff Place, 
eight; Albert E. King at Hillcrest, eighteen: 

Pastor D. B. Lioyp closed a series of 
meetings at Sisterville, W. Va., with 
thirty-six confessions. 

Rev. I. C. OverMAN gave the hand of 
fellowship to four new members at Shelby- 
ville, Ind., Dec. 6. 


Prayer 


By Harotp J. HAMILTON 


Oe: Thou of infinite mercy, 
Look down on us we pray. 

The war of nations is over, 

But still we are far away 

From Peace and Quietude. 

Oh, God our Friend and Savior, 

Help us to find repose— 

To find our work and do it, 

No matter which way blows 

The breath of criticism, 

Help us, oh God our Father, 

To so adjust the load 

That each may bear a burden 

Of equal magnitude 

Along life’s great highway. 


Ar Tampico, IND., meetings conducted 


by Revs. Cletis Brown and Carl Winters 
brought twenty-three additions to the 
church; at Culbertson Avenue, New 
Albany, meetings conducted by Pastor 


C. D. Strother and others brought thirty- 
nine; at Central church, Marion, Pastor 
C. G. Roadarmel closed meetings with 
thirty additions. 

Tus, bY... U. oF BICKNEEL, IND. has 
presented to the church a new electrically 
lighted bulletin board. 

MEMBERS OF PAcE cHURCH, N. D., cel- 
ebrated the fourth anniversary of the com- 
ing to that field of Rev. and Mrs. 
McKinnon by surprising them with a party 
and two beautiful rocking chairs. 

JAMESTOWN cHURCH, N. D., with much 
rejoicing, has burned an old and annoying 
mortgage. 

‘CerEDO First cHuRcH, W. Va., is pre- 
paring for an every-member canvass by a 
series of “fireside talks” in print to the 
members by the pastor and other officers. 

THE CORNERSTONE was laid Dec. 13 for a 
new building for Southwest church in St. 
Louis. 

‘Dr. Henry Arrorp Porter, of the Third 
church, St. Louis has been elected presi- 
dent of the city federation of churches. 

A PUBLIC DEDICATION of children in the 
church service is a feature of the home de- 
partment work of the First church, Evans- 
ton, Il. 

IMMANUEL CHURCH, Scranton, Pa., after 
hearing Doctor Brougher’s lecture, “Play 
Ball,” notifies its members that it has a 
runner stranded on third base (meaning 
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that there is deficit in its budget) and calls 
for more hitting and less cheering. 


THE MISSIONARY society of Eden church, 
Stromsburg, Neb., served a chicken supper, 
Dec. 5. Pastor Austin Wesley Lyons 
prints a creed of three articles in his bulle- 
tin of which this is a sample: “I believe 
that my church is entitled to as much at- 
tention as men give to their social clubs, 
the Masons, Rotary, Kiwanis, and similar 
organizations.” 


GREECE COMMUNITY CHURCH in New York 
is unrivaled in its activities; witness the 
following item taken from its parish paper: 
“Kermit Britton skidded on his bike 
striking his head against the pavement 
causing a bad cut. His mother, who was 
driving a short way behind him, put on 
her brake and as the road was icy, the 
car turned completely around and then 
turned over. Florence Combs, who was 
riding with her, received a cut on the wrist 
from broken glass but the rest of the 
occupants of the car were uninjured.” The 
wounded have our sympathy and hope for 
a quick recovery. 


THE BULLETIN of the First church, 
Worcester, Mass., rejoices over the pur- 
chase of the local daily, the Telegram and 
Gazette by Christian men and it hopes for 
great moral gain to the city thereby. 


SUNDAY EVENING, Dec. 6, the people of 
Beulah church, Detroit, celebrated the third 
anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. Her- 
man Lang. During these years 317 new 
members have been received, approximate- 
ly $64,000 raised and the Bible school 
nearly doubled. 


Rev. Won. E. AppLeserry started his work 
with Trinity church of Los Angeles, Dec. 
6, succeeding Dr. C. Sidney Maddox, who 
has gone to the West Adams church. Mr. 
Appleberry leaves Montebello church which 
he organized three years ago. He received 
into its membership over 150 and built a 
new house costing over $20,000. At his 
farewell services, all of the denominations 
dismissed and came in a body, also the 
Lion’s Club, Forty members recently 
baptized sat in a reserved section. 

Mr. M. C. Treat passed away, Dec. 20, 
at Pasadena, Calif. 

Pastor ‘J. Burr BouwMaAN is rallying a 
fine group of men at First church, South 
Bend, Ind. Seventy-five jolly fellows sat 
down at dinner, Dec. 11. 


Rev. J. W. Priest, for six years, pastor 


of the Baptist church, Sturgis, Mich., is 
taking charge of the Baptist ministers’ 
home at Fenton, Mich. Miss Lou La 


Tourette, the superintendent, is on leave of 
absence for a year. 

Dr. J. N. Garst of First church, Spokane, 
has completed a series of expository ser- 
mons on the Sermon of the Mount which 
drew more people, more fire and more 
praise than even his sermons usually do. 

For THE THIRD TIME within two years, 
Pastor R. E. Day of Phoenix, Ariz., wel- 
comed 100 new members at the communion, 
Dec. 6. 

A SURPRISE PRELUDE to the evening ser- 
mon is an interesting innovation of Pastor 
C. B. Miller at City Park church, Denver. 

SUNDAY MORNING, Dec. 6. Rev. Joseph H. 
Vatcher commenced his fifth year as pastor 
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of the First church at Port Huron, Mich. 
At the close of the morning service he was 
presented with a white gold Gruen watch 
and chain. 


First CHURCH, Shawnee, Okla., has 200 
members who are tithers. 


First CHURCH BROTHERHOOD, Elmira, 
N. Y., held a banquet, Dec. 4, at which the 
speaker was Rev. A. Ray Petty of New 
York city. 

WHEREVER Dr. JAMES WHITCOMB 
BROUGHER goes among the churches crying, 
“Play Ball,” they send in reports to this 
office of enthusiasm and a scramble to get 
into the game of the denominational pro- 
gram. 


At First cHurcH, Pittsburgh, Pastor 
C. Wallace Petty gave the hand of fellow- 
ship to sixteen, Dec. 6, and Pastor F. F. 
Shields at Bellevue welcomed nineteen. 


Rey. JosepH YULE received his first 
citizenship papers a few weeks ago, and 
the event was recognized by his church at 
Crafton, Pa., with a beautiful and touch- 
ing service in which he received an Amer- 
ican flag and Mrs. Yule received flowers. 


Rey. HArotp NASH GEISTWEIT has been 
called to the pastorate of the First church, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


SCHOOLS OF EFFICIENCY were held at 
Hulett and Gillette, Wyo., with Miss Mary 
FE. Balch, Mrs. Carrie Robinson, Rev. R. L. 
Carpenter and Rev. J. F. Smith as workers. 


R. E. RoLENS WAS ORDAINED to the 
ministry at Oxnard, Calif., Sept. 1, and 
A. B. Wright at Home Gardens, Calif., 
Sept. 29. 


AT THE MEETING of the Detroit ministers’ 
association, Nov. 30, G. Clifford Cress 
presented the claims of THe Baptist, and 
a resolution was adopted to undertake to 
place a thousand subscriptions in Detroit. 


BY. .PU UL ANDOW.2W G, OfePiese 
church, Fort Scott, Kas., treated the church 
to a kitchen shower, Nov. 22, which realized 
in cash and utensils $60. 


AT THE CLOSE of the Sunday evening 
service at First church, Fort Alleghany, 
Pa., Nov. 29, Mrs. M. E. G. Ventres pre- 
sented to those present 183 chrysanthemums. 


THE CHURCH AT INDIANA Harzor, Ind., 
is a quadruple family. It is composed, in 
addition to its American members, of Rou- 
manian, Hungarian and Mexican groups. 
Four Mexicans were baptized Nov. 30, and 
Felix Calindo was licensed to preach. 


THE CHICAGO MINISTERS’ conference 
heard interesting and luminous addresses 
on China Dec. 14, from Dr. Paul Hutchin- 
son, editor of the Christian Century and 
from Dr. G. A. Huntley, who for thirty- 
five years has been a Baptist medical 
missionary in China. 

“Is THE GARDEN OF EDEN a MyYTH?” 
asked Pastor Forest Ashbrook of Adrian, 
Mich., and he answered the question in his 
pulpit Sunday evening, Dec. 6. An ad- 
ditional surprise feature of the service was 
echo singing. 

Pastor S.'D, Hurr of First church, Peru, 
Ind., is trying to sell the idea to his people 
that investment in the work of the church 
pays better than in Miami, Florida. 

Broap STREET CHURCH, Washington, Pa., 
installed its new pastor, A. M. Gibson, 


Dec. 1, including in the program a dinner 
and a reception. 

Hype Park cHurcH, Chicago, celebrated, 
Dec. 6, the fifteenth anniversary of the 
pastorate of Rev. Chas. W. Gilkey. 

First CHURCH, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
holds on the first Sunday night every month 


A Contrast 
By Bruce KINNEY 
Scene One. 


In 1885 there was in Rock Springs, 
Wyo., a considerable population of 
Chinese. These Chinese worked in the 
coal mines surrounding the town and in 
various enterprises connected more or 
less with the mines. In the year men- 
tioned race riots against these orientals 
broke out on a most violent scale. It is 
not necessary to go over the story. Suf- 
fice it to say three things: 

1. Many of the most violent agitators 
were no more American in race or spirit 
than these Chinese. 

2. Between thirty-five and forty of the 
Chinese were massacred. 

3. United States troops were called in 
to quell the riot, but so serious was the 
disturbance that they remained for some 
years. The barracks built to house these 
troops are still used for human habita- 
tions. 

Scene Two. 

After contemplating scene one filled 
with all the horrors your mind can pic- 
ture, look on this. 

On Wednesday night, Nov. 11, 1925, I 
had the good fortune to be at the station 
in Rock Springs when ten elderly 
Chinese men were honorably escorted to 
a train bound for their old homes in the 
Flowery Kingdom. Some of these men 
bore the scars of 1885 in body and in 
memory. But how different the attitude 
toward them now! Officials and em- 
ployes of the company for which they 
have worked so many years were pres- 
ent. Some of them spoke to me of their 
real affection for these “d— Chinks”. 
The expletive and epithet were used, no 
doubt, to conceal the queer catch in their 
voices which could only mean genuine 
emotion. 

The coal company had provided tickets 
for each of these men to their homes 
near Canton, China, and had given each 
man two entire new outfits of clothing 
and $500 cash. 

The local chapters of the United Mine 
Workers of America had assessed them- 
selves 25 cents each to provide their co- 
workers, of a far different race, with 
comforts and luxuries for the journey. 

The ages of these ten Chinese total 
688 years and their combined years of 
service to this one company total 336 
years. The longest term of service was 
forty-six years and the shortest nineteen, 
but the latter had, in addition, been sup- 
ported on the sick list for twenty-three 
years. 

Was not this a cheering sight in these 
days of race prejudice? The depressing 
thought is that not one of these ten 
Chinese was a Christian. What was 
Christian America doing all this time? 


THE BAP 


a musical service in which the senior a 
junior choirs and the Sunday sg 
orchestra unite, and pastor C. H, P 
beck interprets a familiar hymn. 


Pastor E. L. Daxtn or Brooklyn Temj 
installs his annual corps of officers w; 
an impressive printed recognition servil 

THE BAPTIST SOCIAL UNION of New Yo 
city held its regular meeting at the Ho 
Astor, Dec. 10, with Rev. Bernard Clay 
as the speaker. “4 


Rev. anp Mrs, T. E. Mack of Garfe 
county, Mont., are visiting their children 
Michigan. The visit was occasioned ch 
ly by the necessity of rest for Mrs, M; 
who is exhausted by the arduous work 
missionary district covering vast reach 
the open country along the northern be 


Rev. E. Rost. Pyem has accepted a 
to Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


First cHurcH, Elgin, IIl., holds $1 300 
Liberty bonds, and the accruing | 
upon them is invested in more bonds. 


Rev. Frank W. STANTON began his 
year at First church, Akron, O., De 


THE SOUTHERN’ BaAptIstT  theol 
seminary will celebrate the completio 
its new Norton hall with a housewar 
on New Year’s day. 


First cHuRcH, Dorchester, Mass. 
equip a new large room for its teen-a) 
boys. | 

Pastor Paut Jupson Morris gaye 
hand of fellowship to ten new membet 
Dec. 6, at Emerson Ave., Indianapolis, | 


Dr. JoHN Snape, preparing to leave C 
land, Calif., to take up work with 
Avenue church, Cleveland, O., r 
from the men’s league of the Cong 
tional church, Oakland, a complim 
invitation to speak at a large union 
meeting under the auspices of the leagu 
Dec. 18. | 

Rey. Geo. Woop ANDERSON recently co 
ducted a six weeks’ evangelistic “crusad) 
in which eleven churches of Norwal 
Conn., were associated. The associat 
ministers followed up the meetings by 
publication of an appreciation of M 


Anderson’s work in unusually high terms, 


Pastor THos. MAttery of South Ne 
walk, Conn., has just welcomed twent 
eight new members, and his men’s cla’ 
has grown to an attendance of 50. Ff: 


EVANGELIST CARL W. Bassett has close. 
a successful meeting with Pastor Josht| 
Gravett at the Galilee Church, Denv 
Colo. Forty have been received for baj 
tism with about twenty more to follo. 
The church is reaching many young peopl! 


Osxa.oosa, Iowa, from a series of mee 
ings in which Pastor T. A. Searcy wi 
assisted by Evangelists A. T, Swanson at) 
T. E. Mills, received twenty-five additior 


Miss Fiorence M. RHOADES was matri¢ 
to Mr. John Allen Parker, Nov. 24, at tl 
home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mr 
H. D. Rhoades, in Omaha, Neb. TI 
ceremony was performed by Rev. Ad 
DeLarme, pastor of the First church ( 
Omaha, assisted by Rev. A. H. MecKe 
pastor of Grace Baptist church of Omah 


Both are prominent Baptist workers. 


¢. 
~ 


| 


| 
\ 


gelistic campaign, between the Baptist an 


. 
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odist churches, conducted by the 
k L. Rose evangelistic party, closed 
ay night, Dec. 6. The meeting was 
iree weeks’ duration and restilted in 
or more additions to the churches. 
fe Loyat Fetiows’ class of Immanuel 
Wh, Chicago, advertised to be “the 
est class in the world,” had for its 
Girer, Dec. 6, Dr. Edgar Goodspeed, 
ilator of the New Testament. 

|. W. Y. QuiseNBERRY, long prominent 
leader in the foreign mission work 
uthern Baptists, died recently at Lees- 
Va. 


HAS BEEN FINALLY decided that the 
imeeting of the Southern Baptist Con- 
on will be held in Houston, Tex. 
PRRIET Evra Tincrey, daughter of 
Sand Mrs. Charles Edward Tingley of 
m2ley, California, was married to Mar- 
| Berton Barker on Christmas day in 
vhousand Oaks Baptist church. 


TIONAL, STATE, CITY AND B. Y. P. U. 
itives met in Chicago, Dec. 10-14. Co- 
ition was the aim of the conference. 
‘KENS OF REVIVAL appear in Detroit. 
L. D. Ballingall of Stanton Park re- 
d thirty additions in November. 

IMPLE CHURCH, Detroit, is enlarging its 
ing, and in the spring Highland Park 
h will begin a building to cost 
(00. 


IANGELISTIC EFFORTS reported from 
prnia include Chowchilla with 
€ty-seven confessions; Fresno, First, 


ty-seven; Fowler, twelve; San Joaquin, 
ve; Madera, three; Visalia, twelve; 
jorial, Fresno, fifty-five; Exeter, three; 
no, Chinese mission, two fine students; 
no, Mexican, twelve; Oakland, Beth 
t, twenty; Fresno, Second, four; Santa 
s, eight. 

Rv. E. F. Hamsy has changed from 
tka, Calif. to Sanger; Rev. O. D. 
tlung from Tulare to San Luis Obispo; 
 P. Peterson has resigned at Oakland 
m-Norwegian and Rev. John Jensen 
m his place; Rev."H. S. Cushing has 
iae the new pastor at Dinuba, and Rev. 
Hansen of Rio Vista has been called 
erve as secretary of the Northern 
fornia council of religious education. 


celebrated the first anniversary of its pas- 
tor, (Rev. Fred Baldus by voting unani- 
mously to proceed immediately with the con- 
struction of a modern three story religious 
education plant to be built on the lot west 


of the present building, at a proposed cost 
of about $50,000. 


Rey. Witi1aM PieFFer of Columbus, O., 
has been assisting Pastor J. W. Kinnett of 
First church, of New Castle, Ind., in a two 
weeks’ evangelistic meeting. The meetings 
closed Nov. 29. The church was much 
blessed and a fine group of people added 
to the membership by letter and baptism. 


PRESIDENT Emeritus Sitas E. Price of 
Ottawa university and Mrs. Price are now 
in Burma visiting their daughter, Miss 
Hattie Price. 


Tue First cuurcu of Elgin, IIl., has 
added to its staff Mrs. Lucia Lundy, who 
served at the Immanuel church, ‘Chicago, 
for several years in religious educational 
work. She is to promote the educational 
and expansion program of the Sunday 
school. She began her work Dec. 15. 


On DecemMBer 6, the First church of 
Mattoon, IIl., closed the most remarkable 
evangelistic campaign in its history. Dr. 
John B. McMinn of Centralia, Ill., did the 
preaching and Rey. and Mrs. James Kindig 
of Mattoon had charge of the music. The 
meetings were in progress for a period of 
three weeks and during that time 170 united 


with the First church. The pastor, Rev. ° 


James M. Lively, has baptized 116 and some 
20 others await baptism. Others came into 
the church by letter and experience. 


Rev. Froy T. Barkman, Baptist repre- 
sentative among U. S. service men, whose 
office is located at First church, San Diego, 
Calif., reports that during the month of 
November there were over 400 military 
men in religious services, which he con- 
ducted. Eighty-three men gave evidence of 
clean-cut conversion, a number of whom 
united with Baptist churches and others 
will follow by letter and experience. It 
is desired that all pastors having men in 
military duty on the Pacific coast, as well 
as relatives, inform Mr. Barkman of their 
location and their full name. As a result 
of this information a definite communica- 
tion will be established between the de- 


WORK PROCEEDS ON THE NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL, 
ST. PAUL. BUILDING STARTED JULY 1, WILL BE COMPLETED, 
JUNE 1, 1926, 
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nomination and these men and, will help 
to tie them up to their church while in 
government service. 


THE First CHURCH cHoIR, Waukegan, 
Ill., assisted by the chapel choir of Lake 
Forest college sang the “Messiah” to a 
crowded house on December 13. Four out- 
side artists sang the solo parts. The free 
will offering of the evening covered the 
expense of having the artists. An open 
forum on some Bible subject is an inter- 
esting Wednesday evening feature in- 
troduced by Pastor W. D. Whan. 


Our Bookshelf 


Ruth Talks It Over. New York: Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


This book is published anonomously 
because the author, who takes the pseud- 
Onym Junius Vincent, does not wish to 
reveal either his own identity or the 
identity of the young woman, Ruth, who 
cooperated with him in securing the data 
which forms the underlying thought of 
the book. It is one of the frankest and 
sanest discussions of the new freedom 
which many young women claim for 
themselves ever published. The author 
is evidently an authority on psychology, 
a professor in some university. His 
style of writing has the easy flow of the 
best in conversation and he deals with 
delicate subjects in good taste without 
obscuring the issue. It is a book which 
every parent and teacher ought to read 
in order to inform themselves concern- 
ing the tremendous break which has re- 
cently taken place between the old con- 
ventions and the new practices among 
youth. —Joun A. Eart. 


The Man from an African Jungle, by W. C. 
Wilcox. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 


This book is written by a man who 
went to the east coast of Africa some 
forty years ago to establish a new mis- 
sion among the Kafir tribes near Inham. 
bane. It is filled with stories of adven- 
ture among these warring blacks. Tizora 
Navesse is the hero—a remarkable con- 
vert whose ability and_ steadfastness 
thrill one. There is pathos aplenty but 
the author has the good sense to see the 
humorous elements involved. He turns 
many jokes on himself and reveals weak- 
ness in others without showing contempt. 
The author in early life was a cowboy in 
Montana and carries something of the 
picturesque, rough-and-ready shrewdness 
of the plainsman into his after life. It is 
largely reminiscent and contains little 
or no analysis of present conditions and 
has no prophetic elements. 

—G,. CLIFFORD CREss. 


Ernestine Sophie, by Sophia Cleugh. New 
York: Macmillan. $2. 


The story that Mrs. Cleugh tells is a 
good one—almost any reader must admit 
that it holds his interest to the end. But 
it is Ernestine Sophie herself, rather 
than the plot of the story that captivates. 
Ernestine Sophie in any situation would 
be a magnet because she has a unique 
personality which Mrs. Cleugh, with the 
skill of an artist, makes her readers feel. 
Any writer who has the power of real- 
istic character delineation is a delight to 


Station WCOY 


“This is station WCOY (We Count On You), broad- 
casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, 2320 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

“Tonight the Field Editor will read for us. ‘Cheerful 
Bits from Church Bulletins,’ will be his theme.” 

“We enjoy THE BAPTIST very much and wish we 
could get it into every home in our church.’—Rev. J. H. 
Cozad, Champaign, IIl. 

““Have you subscribed for THE BAPTIST? The pas- 
tor will take your subscription.’—Rev. Walter S. Ryder, 
First church, Oshkosh, Wis. 

“Forty subscriptions wanted for THE BAPTIST, our 
excellent magazine. Let us not fall below this quota.’— 
Pastor Reynolds, Parsells Avenue church, Rochester, N. Y. 

“‘Alert and intelligent Baptists read THE BAPTIST, 
Missions and the Illinois Baptist Bulletin”—Rev. Herbert W. 
Hines, Central church, Springfield, Il. 

““The pastor has a letter from Dr. Henry Van Engelen 
asking that we push THE BAPTIST and Missions. We 
ought to have at least fifty subscribers for THE BAP- 
TIST in our church.’—Rev. Z. C. O’Farrell, First church, 
Butte, Mont. 

“Sample copies of THE BAPTIST, our own de- 
nominational paper, have been received. They will be 
given out Wednesday evening. Every loyal Baptist ought 
to read THE BAPTIST. There is no other way of know- 
ing what Baptists are doing.’—Bulletin, Delaware Avenue 
church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“*THE BAPTIST makes its weekly visits to 25 per cent 
of the homes of our church and Missions to 33% per cent 
of them. We are sorry for those who have neither of 
these great magazines. There are no greater sources of 
information and inspiration to be had. And every home 
needs them.’—Rev. R. H. Austin, First church, Apollo, 
Pas 

“Do you get THE BAPTIST? It is the official paper of 
our denomination. That is reason enough why we all should 
read it. But it is edited by Dr. John A. Earl (formerly 
pastor of this church) and that is a double reason why we 
should read it. Step right up, folks—don’t be bashful.’— 
Rev. Fred E. Dean, Greece, N. Y. 

“‘T am mighty proud of the work THE BAPTIST is 


the discriminating reader. Mrs. Cleugh 


has this power to the nth degree. Her Bcnthneramdons! 


The Earth Speaks to Bryan, by Henry 


Fairchild Osborn. New York; Charles 


doing. This last issue (Dec. 5) is a hummer. There is | 
pith and piquancy in it all. The cover design is certainly. 

worth a second look. Your editorial on “Regular 
tists” is spicy. It pleases me immensely. About the first 
of the year we will hit the line again endeavoring to make | 
a touchdown for subscriptions for THE BAPTIST and 
Missions”—Rev. H. R. Best, Fargo, N. D. | 

“Do you subscribe to a Baptist paper? No Baptist 
household should be without the denominational papers 
and magazines. Missions is doubtless the best missio 
magazine published.. It is filled with living interest 
costs $1 a year. THE BAPTIST is a weekly paper pub- 
lished by the Northern Baptist Convention. It is the duty 
and privilege of every Baptist to know what is transpiring | 
in his denomination. This is our oldest Baptist publica- | 
tion and a splendid paper for Baptist homes. | 
a year in clubs. i 
W. W. G. girl’— 

San Diego, Calif. 

“*Zeal and knowledge are essential in carrying | 
the work of the kingdom. Literature of all kinds is be- | 
ing brought into our homes. In the whirl of things many | 
of us are neglecting some of the best such as our own | 
denominational papers, THE BAPTIST and Missions. } 
Our Baptist churches are engaged in great world tasks, 
We need to acquaint ourselves with what is being done, | 
No better method presents itself than reading the papers | 
referred to. If you are not a subscriber, will you not | 
send in your name today? Our church office wiil gladly 
act as your agent.’—Rev. W. Harry Freda, Church of the 
Master, Cleveland, Ohio.” 

“The office boy says that in his opinion Jacob’s Ladue 
was an ancient symbol of communication featuring 
heavenly contacts for human folk and that THE BAP. 
TIST is a fine modern equivalent. He says every fellow | 
may climb higher if he will. He thinks the best way to | 
have a Happy New Year i is to keep your subscription pai 
in advance. He says he is sure that is the best way to 
give THE BAPTIST a Happy 1926. Suppose we all try 
it out. 

“WCOY now signs off for 1925. Goodnight and m 
voyage through all the days of the incoming year.” 


The Baptist | 


Ernestine Sophie is a definite character 
in the fiction world. 
—DELLA ROBERTS. 


Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah, by Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson. New York: Macmillan. $1.50. 


The author of this book needs no in- 
troduction to readers of religious books. 
Twenty-seven volumes of his writings 
have been published, and all have had 
large sales, some have passed through a 
number of editions. In this volume the 
Isaiah whose “ideas” he discusses is 
what critics call the “first Isaiah’ whose 
prophecies are the first thirty-nine 
chapters. The “ideas” he discovers are 
“The social vision of Isaiah,” “A holy 
and reasoning God,” “religion and 
morality,” “sin and retribution,” “the 
Messiah,” a “warless world,” and “the 
day of the Lord.” He writes two chap- 
ters on the value of the study of the 
Hebrew prophets, and “the difficulties” 
they present. Those chapters are very 
interesting, but repetitious to verbosity. 
Doctor Jefferson finds no trace of the 
Christ in the so-called Messianic allu- 
sions. In his later volumes the author 
recedes from the conservativeness that 
characterizes his first books. He retains 
the simple, lucid and trenchant literary 
style that makes all his books so win- 
some to their readers to which is added 
subject matters that are timely and in 
the public mind. 

—H. O. Row anps. 


sombre relentless law of the soil. 


Professor Osborn, with a long string 
of scholarly degrees, is research profes- 
sor of zoology in Columbia university. 
Mr. Bryan and he made controversial 
passes at each other before the former 
died. This book was written in the 
course of that dispute. It was revised 
and dedicated to John Thomas Scopes 
during the pendency of the Dayton case. 
It presents in brief and simple form the 
case for evolution. Certain satirical 
references to Mr. Byran are of course 
inappropriate now. Professor Osborn 
writes from the point of view of a Chris- 
tian evolutionist. - 
—U. M. McGuire. 
The Lantern on the Plow, by George Agnew 

Chamberlain. New York: Harper and 

Brothers. $2. 

A powerful presentation of modern 
struggle, laid in the state of New Jersey, 
in which the land, the semi-barren rocky 
soil seems to emerge as a personal force 
that lays hold of those born on it. Men 
and women battle for bare existence on 
it. Love, courtship, marriage, childhood 
and even death is in the grip of this 
Bitter 
poverty and unexpected. wealth, ignor- 
ance and culture struggle for the mastery 
but the soil wins at last. “The feller 
that plows by lantern light,” is simply 
answering the ruthless insatiable call of 
the soil. 

—G. CLIFFORD CRESS. 
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For Sale 100 copies Baptist hymt 
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The Saving Sense 


= 


\ mid-western clergyman received the 

owing suggestion in verse: 

| Parson, we say, you make us think 

the blacksmith bold with forge like 
ink, 

nere he molds and welds and testes 
with fire 

e spokes of the wheel to the outer tire. 

ic this I know, and know full well, 

dany blacksmith the same will tell, 

at the sermon’s effect—at least on the 
choir— 

just like the wheel near the black- 
smith’s fire; 

: tell it to you without any ire, 

at a very long spoke makes a very 

large tire! 

| —Christian Register. 


Motted by O. G. in “The Green Hat:” 
fl over the room elderly women were 
heing with young men of both sexes.” 
id E. B. asks if there was a worse bit 
syntax ever perpetrated than the fol- 
ving from A. S. M. Hutchinson’s new 
wel, “One Increasing Purpose:” “His 
might was all of that which she must 
fer if she came out marred, marred as 
+ would be as much more worse than 
mmon folk as more supremely lovely 
nm every other she had been. ”—Boston 
script. 


Scientist claims that English will soon 
the universal language, as it is being 
ssken almost everywhere now except 
| ae and New York—New York 
verican. 

1 


[ames McGillicuddy’s Rolls-Royce was 
‘len while standing in front of the 
nty poor-house where he was visit- 
‘his aged parents—News item Michigan 
er, 


} 


"Rastus, who is dat solvent looking 
ntleman speculatin’ up an’ down de 
le wid de gold obstacles?” 
‘Don’ yuh organize him?” 
"No, ah don’ organize him. Ah’s never 
ben induced by him.” 

‘Ise franchized yuh don’ organize him. 
s de most confisticated man in our 
iole diaphragm. He’s de new pasture 
A our church.” 

i SS 
‘Casey: “Riley, ye owe me an apology 
-ye called me a liar.” 

heey: “Yure a liar—Oi didn’t!” 
(Casey: “Well, it’s all roight, thin, an 
y don’t owe me an apology. ” _Vouth’s 
orld. 

i} 

‘Are you laughing at me?” demanded 
: irate professor of his class. 

No,” came the answer in chorus. 
“Well,” snapped the professor, “what 
ip is there in the room to laugh at?” 


| 

Some words are greatly improved by 
Vypographical error. For example, an 
mira Paper speaks of platitudes as 
‘ititudes.” —Boston Transcript. 

/ 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 


(Continued from page 1428) 

The tenth annual convention of the 
American Council of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through 
the churches was held in Detroit, Nov. 
10-12. A more extended program and a 
more perfect organization were under- 
taken. In addition to a large advisory 
committee of representative clergymen, 
the executive committee is authorized 
to appoint a national committee of 100 
laymen. Dr. William P. Merrill, pas- 
tor of the Brick Presbyterian church, 
N. Y., was reelected president. Mr. 
Fred B. Smith is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. The “message” notes 
a growing spirit of peace, demands the 
same standard of morality for nations 
as for men, calls upon the churches for 
a frank and courageous antagonism to 
war and everything that makes war, to 
urge upon the United States govern- 
ment adherence to the Court of Inter- 
national Justice, to work for the elimina- 
tion of racial antagonism and to intro- 
duce a definite study of the whole sub- 
ject in the churches. 


Minnesota ministers will study biology 
also evolution when Carleton college, 
Northfield, Minn., entertains an Aue 
state thterdénominational ministers’ con- 
vocation, Dec. 28-31. The theme of the 
convocation will be biology, but the pro- 
gram digresses from the theme suffi- 
ciently to be of interest to all who at- 
tend. Laymen are invited to enjoy the 
same courtesies that are extended to 
ministers. Three lectures on heredity 
and evolution will be delivered by Prof. 
Elliott R. Downing of the department 
of education, University of Chicago. A 
talk, “Thirty Years with Boys” will be 
given by Principal Milo B. Price, Pills- 


(Continued on page 1456) 


Books Received 


(Continued fron, page 1440) 


The Bible the Peerless Book, by BP. A. Tor- 
rey, D.D., New York: Revell. 35 cents. 
Letters to Future Ages, by Duren J. H. 
Ward, Denver: Up the Divide Publishing 

Company. 

The Historical Development of Christianity, 
by Oscar L. Joseph, New York: Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.50 

Psychology for Bible Teachers, by Edward 
pane Annett, New York: Scribner’s. 


The Coming Church—If Any, by Duren J. H.. 


Ward, Denver: Up the Divide Publishing 
Company. 25 cents. 

Christian Fellowship Among the Nations, 
by Jerome-Davis and Roy B. Chamberlin, 
Boston: Pilgrim Press. 

Rochester and Colgate, by Jesse Leonard 
Rosenberger, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. $1.60. ae 

Method in Teaching Religion, by George 
Herbert Betts and Marion O. Hawthorne, 
New York: Abingdon Press. $2.50. 

Play Fair Professor, by William Russell 
Owen, Nashville: Sunday School Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. 75 cents. 

Dear Family, by Peggy Aun, New York: 
Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 

Providing Funds for Church Buildings and 
Debts, Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education. 30 cents. 

Persuasive Evangelism, Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press. 25 cents. 

Teachers’ Manual of Week-Day Bible Tes- 

sons, by John M. Somerndike, Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education. 50 cents. 
A Covenant-Keeping God, by Francis Wes- 
oats Warne, New York: Methodist Book 
Concern. 50 cents. 

Manual of the Presbyterian Program for 
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Young People, Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. 

Getting the Gold Out of the Word of God, 
by R. A. Torrey, D.D., New York: Revell. 
35 cents. 

From Over the Border, by Vernon Monroe 
McCombs, New York: Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 
50 cents. 

The Christian and His Money Problems, by 
Bert Wilson, New York: Doran. $1. 50. 
The Competent Church, by Frederick A. 

Agar, New York: Revell. $1. 

Money for Colleges, by O. W. Buschgen, 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. $1. 

The German Baptists in North America, 
by Albert John Ramaker, Cleveland: Ger- 
man Baptist Publication Society. 

A Complete Guide to Church Building, by 
P. E. Burroughs, New York: Doran. $2.50. 

Conferences of Christian Workers Among 
Moslems, 1924, New York: International 
Missionary Council. 

Quadrennial Report of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America— 
1920-1924. New York: Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 

Native Churches in Foreign Fields, by 
Henry Hosie Rowland. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. $1.50. 

A Handbook of the Outdoors, by Earle 
Amos Brooks. New York: Doran. 

Jesus and the Jury, by Ashley Day Leavitt. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

The Home Beautiful, by Hester Alway 
Reisinger. San Jose, Calif., The Mae 
Wright Printing Publishing Co. 

Conversion: Christian and Non-Christian, 
by Alfred C. Underwood. New York: 
Macmillan. $2. 

The Credibility of the Virgin Birth, by 
Orville E. Crain. -New York: Abingdon 


Press. 50 cents. 


A Successful PORTABLE. 


Mission Assured 
with anM&M CHAPEL 


Substantial 
Attractive 


¢ Economical 
Ideal for outlying 
congregations — not 
Fee for large 
church. When this 
edifice becomes a 

4 reality the M & M 
| Chapel can be erect- 
ed in a new field or 
4 sold to another con- 
2 gregation. Ready- 
built i in Seetioins with aiulaee and ars in place, complete with 
glassand hardware. Bolted together ina short time by unskilled 
labor. Superintendent furnished at a nominal fee if desired 
Have given satisfaction for 25 years. Send for free catalog. 


7MERSHON & MORLEY CO. Main St., Saginaw, Mich 


anni 


u kt itso eae, 
Sunday School Seatings 


American Seating Company 


General Offices—1069 Lytton Bldg. 


CHICAGO | 
Catalogues om request. 


“Pews, altars and pulpi 
from the largest extlnnite 
church furniture factory. 
| Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wan- 
LA uy kesha, Wisconsin.” 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


Church h BELLS “PEALS 
; sean RICALLY PLAYED 


SA 
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Seeing America for Christ, by Arthur 
Henry Limouze. Philadelphia: Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. $1.75. F 

Fireside Prayers, by Dwight E. Marvin, 
Summit, N. J. 

The Trend of the Races, by George E. 
Haynes. New York: Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. Cloth 75 cents. Paper 
50 cents. ; 

The Women of the Bible, by Isabella Reid 
Buchanan. Minneapolis: The ‘Colwell 
Press, 

Unto Me, by Walter Rauschenbusch. Bos- 
ton: Pilgrim Press. 15 cents. 

Divorce in America Under State 
Church, by Rev. Walter Gwynne, 
New York: Macmillan. $2. 

The Four Gospels and the Christian Life, 
by Walter B. Denny. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press. $1. 

The Pedagogy of St. Paul, by Howard Till- 
man Kuist. New York: Doran. $1.75. 
The Bible Cross Word Puzzle Book, by 
Gabrielle Elliott and Arthur Rex For- 
push. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 

Co: ie 

A Christian in the Countryside, by Ralph 
A. Felton. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern. 50 cents. 

High Adventure, by Fjeril Hess. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement. Cloth 
75 cents. Paper 50 cents. 

Fun and Philosophy of Safed the Sage, by 


and 
D.D. 


William H. Barton. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press. $1.25. 
The Extension Division of the Church 


School, by O. G. Herbrecht, M.A., B.D. 
Philadelphia: Heidelberg Press. $1.25. 

New Men and New Years, by Charles E. 
Jefferson. New York: Revell. 

The Sunday School in Town and Country, 
by John M. Somerndike. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. $1.25. 

The Adult Worker and Work, by Barclay- 


Crannell’s 
Pocket Lessons 
for 1926 


Philip Wendell Crannell, D. D., 


President, The Kansas City 
Baptist Theological Seminary 


CONTAINS all of the International 
Uniform Sunday School Lessons for 
Adults and Young People, with Refer- 
ences, Daily Bible Readings, and Analy- 
ses. Vest-pocket size. About two 
hundred pages clearly printed on good 
opaque paper. Size, 234 x 534 inches. 
Substantially bound in cloth. Just the 
thing for the busy teacher or scholar. 


Price, 35 cents 


Send for Bulletin of New Publications 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 1107 McGee St., Kansas City 
125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
313W.Third St., LosAngeles 223 Church St., Toronto 


Order from Our Nearest House 


CARRY IT ALWAYS WITH YOU} 
DR. R. A. TORREY'S( 


Gist of the Lesson 


ORIGINAL “GIST” FEATURES 
Le rationat S.S. Lesson Text in Full; Full Ex. 
“position; Important Words and Phrases Empha-| 
sized ; Condensation of Thought ; Chances in Revised 
Version Noted ; Accepted Dates and Places ; Prayer 
S Meeting Topics,etc, Flexible Binding, 35c postpaid 
fT. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicagg! 


Phifer. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern. $1. 

Is Coue a Foe to Christianity? By Another 
Gentleman with a Duster. New York: 
Frederick Morse. $1.25. 

Charles Reign Scoville, The Man and His 


Message, by H. H. Peters. St. Louis: 
Bethany Press. 

Prayers for Women Workers, by Mrs. 
George H. Morrison. New York: Doran. 


$1.25. 


The Foreign Student in America. New 
York: Association Press. $1.75. 

Authors of the Day, by Grant Overton. 
New York: Doran. $2.50. 


Literature of the New Testament, by Her- 
bert R. Purinton and C. E. Purinton. 
New York: Scribner’s. $1.25. 

Modern Missions on the Spanish Main, by 
W. Reginald Wheeler and Webster E. 
Browning. Philadelphia: Westminister 
Press. 

Life and Letters of St. Paul, by David 
James Burrell, D.D. New York: Amer- 
ican Tract Society. $1.50. 

Anita, by P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. Philadel- 
phia: Judson Press. $1.50. 

The Preparation of Calvin Coolidge, by 
Robert A. Woods. New York: Houghton 


Mifflin. 
Seachange, by Muna Lee. New York: Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 


Modern Builders of the Church, by Paul 
Patton Faris. Philadelphia: Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 

The Trial of Jesus, by John T. Christian. 
New Orleans: The Baptist Bible Insti- 


tute. 
The Things That Are Caesar’s, by Guy 
Morrison Walker. New York: A. L. 


Fowle, 61 Broadway. 50 cents. 

Outline Studies in Old Testament History, 
by Adele Tuttle McEntire. New York: 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

Bible Cross-Word Puzzle Book, by Paul J. 
Hoh. New York: $1.50. 

Baptism and the Early Church, by Clement 
F. Rogers. New York: Macmillan. 

A Primary Program Book, by Florence E. 
Norton. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press. 

At School with the Great Teacher, by 
Jeanette E. Perkins—Frances W. Daniel- 
son. Boston: Pilgrim Press. $1. 

And Who Is My Neighbor? New York: 
Commission on Race Relations of the Na- 
tional Conference on the Christian Way 


of Life. 
Joseph, by Linwood Taft. New York: Cen- 
tury Co. 35 cents. 


The Christian Movement in Japan, Korea 
and Formosa. Japan: Japan Chronicle 
Press. 

The Son of a Savage, by R. C. Nicholson. 
New York: Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 
Religious Education Through Story-Telling, 
by Katherine D. Cather. New York: 

Abingdon Press. $1. 

Friendly Frolics, by Osa Lent Dunbar. 
New York: Methodist Book Concern. 
50 cents. 

Story Worship Programs, by Mary 
Kirkpatrick Berg. New York: Doran. 
Hebrew Life and Times, by Marion O. 
Hawthorne. New York: Abingdon 

Press. $1. - 

The Purple Feather, by Lawrence E. Nel- 
son. 

America’s Interest in World Peace, by 
ae Fisher. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 

Whose Father is God? By A. L. Vail. 

The True Fairy Tales, by E. R. M. Boston: 
Four Seas Co. 

Religion-in-the-Kindergarten, 
Marilda Rhodes. Chicago: 
Chicago Press. $1.75. 

Walks and Words of Jesus, by Rev. M. N. 
step ba New York: Oxford University 

ress. 

Child Welfare in the District of Columbia, 
by Hastings H. Hart. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. $2. 

Questions Evolution Does not Answer, by 
Dr. John D. Herget. Cincinnati: Stand- 
ard Publishing Co. 85 cents. 

How to Study and Teach the Bible, by S. 
N. Vass. Nashville: Sunday School 
Publishing Board. 

Post-Millennialism and the Higher Critics, 
by Andres Johnson and L. L. Pickett, 
Chicago: Glad Tidings Publishing Co. 

The Social Survey in Town and Country 
Areas, by H. N. Morse. New York: 
Doran. , 

Nationalism and Religion in America, by 
Edward Frank Humphrey. Boston: 
Chipman Law Publishing Co. 

Theological Education in America, by 
Robert L. Kelly. New York: Doran. $5. 

The Lone Star, by David Downie. Phil- 
adelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. 


by Bertha 
University of 


THE BAPTIS 


Editor’s Notes on the Lessc 


/ 
for Jan. 3 | 
THE SON OF GOD BECOMES MAN 
Lesson Text: John 1:1-5; 10:18. Golden 
Text: John 1:14 | 
The message according to the Gost 
of John is the topic of the lessons 
the next quarter. There will be twel 
studies covering the important poin 
in the story of Jesus as told by Jot 
uke tells in the opening verses why | 
wrote his Gospel but John does n 
tell why he wrote his Gospel until 
is about to close his narrative. He wra 
that men might believe that Jesus is t 
Son of God and, believing, have life | 
his name. | 


The Word Becomes Vocal 

John did not invent the term whi 
he uses for the Christ. The Logos, | 
as it is translated here, the Word, w 
already in literature when John wre 
his Gospel. It was a word used 
Greek philosophy to express the ratior 
principle of the world or deity expre: 
ing itself in creative activity. As t 
word is related to the thought, so Chr 
is related to God. That is to say, G 
becomes vocal in Christ through } 
creative acts. Long before God spo 
to the fathers in the prophets he spo 
through creation in Christ, the Eterr 
Word. It is an inspiring thought coi 
ing more and more to be appreciat 
as science makes new discoveries th 
the universe is eloquent with the voi 
of God. Christ is that voice. The: 
fore we have a very small and inadeque 
Christ until we discover him to 
cosmic. It takes the first chapter 
John to fill out the first chapter | 
Genesis. The voice of God that call, 
the worlds into being in Genesis is t 
Word by whom all things were made 
John. That is the tremendous messa 
of the opening verses of John’s Gosp 


The Word Becomes Flesh. 


Here we are introduced to the histo. 
Jesus. The cosmic, eternal Son of G 
becomes the local and temporal Son | 
man. It was not enough for God | 
become vocal in creation, he must al) 
become flesh in redemption. The m) 
tery of the social nature of deity ¢ 
pressed in such relationship as is he: 
seen between God and the Word is | 
deeper than the mystery of the incari 
tion. It is easy to read, “And the We 
became flesh and tabernacled among 
but it is difficult to understand. Tre 
we cannot understand this mystery, | 
we can accept it and rejoice in it ev! 
as we accept the incarnation of our ‘i 
spirit in the body without knowing | 
origin or process of this union. Jo} 
does not try to explain the mystery 
the incarnation. He is content to “| 
hold the glory of the only begotten | 
the Father full of grace and truth.” J 
holding the glory of Christ as it shit) 
in his spirit and service and reflecti’ 
that glory in part in our own lives, 
the highest wisdom though it falls sh 
of understanding the mystery of the | 
carnation. 
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_ BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


A GOOD deal of white space makes this puzzle fairly difficult. 


But each 


section leads into the next'one so that there is not much chance of getting 


“stuck in a corner.”’ 
letter words cross, and work out. 


32. Bee 33 5 = 35 


We suggest that you start at the center, where four six- 


| my = 
CFE Pee re 
ee. ae oa 


© 1925 THE J.c.w. co. 
To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 


It is advisa 


| These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. 
the puzzle is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 
and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern, 
incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


i 
HORIZONTAL 

L-Organ of hearing 

4-A pious Jew of Ecbatane mentioned in the 
Apocrypha (Tob. 3:7) 

To be in debt to 

‘A place in Assyria (II Kings 17:24) 

4-Chief of the captains of Judah who de- 

_serted to David (I Chr. 12:18) 

5-Misery 

6-A king of Midian slain by the Israelites 
‘(Josh. 13:21) 

§-You 

9-A major constellation 

1-The first man 

oaeence who was father of Ahira (Num. 
315) 

4-Afflicted whom Jesus cured 

4-Substance used in weaving 

§-A hero of David’s guard (II Sam. 

2-E'dition (abbr.) 

J-Negation 

6-Behold 

§-A Hebrew prefix meaning a spring 

i-Roman officer (abbr.) 

&-The son of Bela (Gen. 46:21) 

(-What went before the Israelites 
form of fire or smoke 

3-Ministerial title (abbr.) 

4-To compete 

f-Rejoices 

i(-Consumed 

petty English (initials) 

f-Indefinite article 

-Prefix meaning down 

Para 

<-Like 

i-Killed 

f-A flock 

i-Most desirable 

{-Pure, simple 

'1-The father of Azariah (II Chr. 15:1) 

ii-A plant giving flavoring oil (Matt. 23:23) 
‘Proceed 

The Adriatic sea (Acts 27:27) 

(-Amount of money 

1-Father of Abram (II Sam. 23:33) 

‘To do wrong 


| 
| 


23:36) 


in the 


ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. 
words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 
2 indicated by an ngber which refers to the definitions listed below. 
e to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 


aan 


- oe 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzle (36) 


The horizontal and vertical 
The first letter of each word is 


When 


75—Answer (abbr.) 
76—A value in money mentioned in a parable. 
77—Name of a place meaning ‘ruins’ (Num. 
33:45) 
VERTICAL 


1—Organ of hearing 

2—A prayer to the virgin Mary (Latin) 

8—A descendant of Machir (I Chr. 7:16) 

4—Greek form of ‘‘Ramah” (Matt. 2:18) 

5—I live 

6—Happy 

7—Employ 

8—Each (abbr.) _ 

9—A ravenous beast 

10—Something due 

11—To court 

12—Even (poetical) 

17—The garden inhabited by Adam and Eve 

20—Water falling from heaven 

22—Belonging to me 

23—Prefix meaning “ 

24—Goes away 

25—Man to whom 
Merab (I Sam, 

27—To refer to 

28—An odd religious sect in some parts of the 
country 

30—Father-in-law of Herod (II Cor. 11:32) 

31—Thou art fond of 

34—To fling wide 

36—Old English word meaning “former” 

39—Prefix meaning ‘‘away from”’ 

41—Nine (Roman numerals) 

42—-Place where 

43—Egyptian god 

48—Impresses 

51—-Father of Jesse (Ruth 4:17) 

54—A tribe of giants along the side of the 


in 


Saul 
18:19) 


gave his daughter 


Dead Sea, related to the Anakims (Gen. 
14:5) 

55—Himself 

56—Act 


58—A capital city of Bashan (Deut, 1:4) 
60—Surcease from labor 
62—An arrow or javelin 
63—Ancestor of Berechiah (I Chr. 9:16) 
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64—Father of Joshua 
65—An epistle of St. Paul (abbr.) 
66—Crude metal 
68—A Benjaminite (I Chr. 7:7) 
69—Upper limb 
72—Exclamation 
73—Indefinite article 

4 5 

Solution of Puzzle in last issue (36 


KE Bild S 
PP ONT] UL) 
Al] | NIO Ei 


The committee in charge of the cam- 
paign to build a memorial fundamental 
college in honor of William Jennings 
Bryan at Dayton, Tenn., expects to raise 
$5,000,000. It has not yet indicated what 
particular type of fundamentalism it will 
teach. For instance, will it require its 
faculty to teach that the church and its 
ordinances are to be kept as the Bible 
describes them? If not, the fundameu- 
talist Baptists in that section of the 
country have a job on their hands. 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 


Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
eiety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Hxecu- 
tive Secretary, 23 Hast 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication 30- 
clety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sien Society, Mrs. Mary EB. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Oity. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, BE, T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Wifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
exn Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., BHxecutive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


isk 
RIE|V| 


Annuities 


@n one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 


“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 

(Continued from page 1453) 
bury academy, Owatonna, Minn. “Christ 
and Philosophy,” “The Faith of the Re- 
search Man,” “The Most Remarkable 
Star,” “Moral Aspects of Business,” 
“Religion and Oriental Nationalism,” 
and radio information distribution are 
some of the subjects on the program. 
One afternoon session will be devoted to 
discussions of books and reading. An- 
other session will be given over to his- 
tory. Speakers who are specialists in 
their subjects have been secured, among 
them Prof. G. P. Conger, University of 
Minnesota; Rev. Naboth Osborne, Burl- 
ington, lowa. The evening sessions will 
be public. At one of them, Prof. James 
R. Gillette, college organist, will give a 
recital of old hymns and Christmas 
melodies. 


The proposed interdenominational stu- 
dent conference to be held in Evanston, 
Ill, Dec. 29, is gathering interest as 
time passes. On the list of speakers will 
be Dr. Halford Luccock, Dr. Ashby 
Jones, Dr. Hubert Herring, Dr. Ralph 
Eiffenderfer, Reinhold Niebuhr, Albert 
Parker Fitch and Bishop F. J. McCon- 
nell. Has the church made good in its 
professions against war and in favor of 
brotherhood among races and classes? 
The conference is going into that ques- 
tion without gloves. Interesting de- 
velopments are expected when it takes 
up such subjects as the K. K. K. 


Inch by inch Rev. S. F. Bawden is 
bringing into the Kavali field among 
the criminal caste in India an approach 
to a normal moral and religious status. 
His latest recommendation to the Kavali 
Field Association includes three items. 
He will try to get his workers to make 
and keep a register of the members of 
the church. He will insist that the 
Christians in the several parts of the 
field organize themselves into respon- 
sible groups for some forms of local 
church work. He will make gifts from 
the missionary funds to the work there 
conditional upon gifts one-fifth as large 
from the members on the field. How 
primitive, how paleolithic, it sounds! It 
is not of record that even Paul ever 
tackled such a job. 


One of the first revenue bearing build- 
ings to be erected by any church was the 
Judson hotel, an integral part of the 
property of the Judson Memorial church, 
erected about 1892. More accurately, this 
was not designed originally as a revenue- 
bearing property, but rather as a chil- 
dren’s home and as a home for young 
men somewhat after the order of the 
Y. M. C. A. From the very beginning, 
however, Judson church was in such need 
of funds that the young men’s home was 
never operated, but instead, the first 
apartment hotel in New York city was 
opened. The Deats Memorial children’s 
home was housed in the property for 
several years, but ultimately moved to 
Somerville, New Jersey. It has been 
the thought of the city mission society 
to make some adjustment and particu- 


larly to have the property used for 
educational purposes instead of hotel 
purposes. It therefore welcomed an 
offer from the New York university for 
the purchase of the property. The prop- 
erty will be used for dormitories. The 


be put into endowments, though a por 


sale has now been consummated. 
large portion of the avails of the sale y 


tion will be used to provide additiona 
facilities for the educational and | 
ministry of the church. | 


Two Bindings. 


“Coleman” name, “sight unseen.’ 


Slaughter Building 


“Coleman’s Masterpiece’ 


THE MODERN HYMNAL 


Is Expected from the Press Early in January 


POINTS OF INFORMATION 


448 Pages—485 Songs—Scriptures—four Indices—The World’s 
Best Hymns and Gospel Songs—Orchestration for 15 Instru- 
ments being prepared—Printed in Round and Shaped Notes and 


Advance Orders for More Than 50,000 Copies 
received before even the Editor has seen a completed copy. 
Hundreds of churches do not hesitate to buy song books on the 


This Is the Biggest and the Best 
Remarkably low price for size and quality............ $65.00 and $45.00 


Robert H. Coleman, 


Depository also in Chicago 


Editor, Publisher 
and Distributor 


Dallas, Texas 


Physician’s . 
Work 


Goes 
On 


During this month of December the thinking of 
all Christian nations turns toward Him, Who was 
called “the Great Physician.” 


It is significant that the modern hospital has had 
its tremendous development in all lands, only under 
the auspices of His churches and they now carry on 
that important phase of service. 


—__— The 
NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


MOUNDS PARK SANITARIUM 


THE MIDWAY HOSPITAL 


MERRIAM PARK HOSPJTAI 


January 2, 1926 


The Ba 


aN 


Published Every Week by the Northern B 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Score again for American supremacy. 
It is said that in the Philippine Islands 
there are not less than 18,000 half- 
American children. One organization 
that is working for the uplift of these 
children has the names of 4000 of them 
on its books and has been actually car- 
ing for 132.girls and fifteen boys. But 
where and who are the fathers of those 
children? And what shall we say of the 
capacity of such fathers for self-govern- 
ment? 


The International: Association of 
Women Preachers is a fact. It met in 
Detroit Nov. 10-12 for sixth annual as- 
sembly. Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Disciples of Christ, Friends, several 
kinds of Methodists and others, mingled 
in a warm fellowship, exchanged thrilling 
experiences, made plans for the future 
and celebrated together the Lord’s Sup- 
per. A positive attitude was indicated 
on such subjects as war and race rela- 
tions. An organization of men favorable 
to the ordination of women is projected 
and tentative steps taken towards its 
formation. % 


Wanted: a people able to read this 
paragraph clipped from a secular paper 
and to understand it. “It is another 
leisure than that of economics. that civil- 
ization hopes to win in the next cycle, 
a leisure that shall find the satisfaction 
of disinterested interest, a leisure whose 
right use shall become a means of educa- 
tion. It is a far more difficult task to 
teach the right use of leisure than to 
shorten the hours of labor. We need a 
more highly organized use of leisure. 
All of us should have a triune day—a 
work-day, a sleep-day, and a third or 
leisure-day, in which to cultivate our 
souls. The real test of living consists in 
what we do with this third day. It is 
not, as some persons suppose, the idle 
margin of the work-day or the drowsy 
margin of the sleep-day, but a space of 
freedom in which we may practice 
spiritual efficiency.” 

Like the older Calvinism, the newer 
Baptisticism tends to express itself in 
a syllabus of five points. The latest 
formula appears in the Arizona Baptist 
with the following particulars and no 
others: “Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Master—his gospel the all-sufficient rule 
of faith and practice in religion and life; 
a regenerated church membership and 
a consecrated life; religious liberty and 
absolute separation of church and state; 
believers’ baptism, a public declaration 
of faith and hope; democratic govern- 
ment—the local church untrammeled by 
pope, prelate, synod or convention.” Is 
that a formula of fundamentalism or of 
modernism? Who knows? Who cares? 
It is the historic Baptist position. It 
states, to the last jot and tittle, the un- 
changed and unchanging faith of the 
loyal and cooperating constituency of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 


Throughout the United States the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union will help focus attention on law 
enforcement by observing Jan. 16 and 17 
as law enforcement days. 


Sir Broderick Cecil Hartwell is bank- 
rupt. It is he who, in 1923, organized in 
England a company to buy liquor and 
smuggle it into the United States, he 
promising large returns to those invest- 
ing in the illegal traffic. The United 
States coast- guards put a crimp in the 
operations. In fact a London paper in 
warning investors against this kind of 
speculation asserted recently that $15,- 
000,000 has been lost in such operations 
and that Sir Broderick was one of the 
heaviest losers. 

To unite on an issue, first find your 
issue. A news note says: “The stu- 
dent federation of religious liberals, at 
conference in Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 
31, heard speakers on the possibilities of 
a union of religious liberalc and then 
spoke its own mind on the subject. Dr. 
Samuel McChord Croihers said that a 
united liberal church, united on a new 
and vital issue, should be an accepted 
fact within twenty-five years.” Of 
course something depends upon the kind 
of liberals seeking union. But there is 
an impression abroad the only issue up- 
on which liberals can unite is opposition 
to all issues. 
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“There shall be no more sea,” at leg 
so far as difficulty of communication ¢ 
travel is concerned. It is now propos 
to bridge the English channel. 
enterprise is regarded as no more ¢ 
ficult and not much more expensive th 
the building of the Panama canal. 
plan proposed contemplates the buil 
of twin causeways for surface tr 
with a canal of still water between ¢ 
parallel ways for boats. The width 
the channel is twenty-six miles. 


A trifle cryptic but highly interestin 
the report that Hubert Grimme, Prof, 
Semitic philology at Munster (Germ 
university, claims to have establish 
one of the greatest discoveries ever ; 
tained by biblical research. It is, % 
cording to his belief, nothing less th: 
the inscribed stone tablet set up | 
Moses himself to record his gratitu 
to Pharaoh’s daughter for his re 
from the waters of the Nile, and 
the high dignities with which he 
subsequently invested. It appears t 
the stone, with seven others of simi 
character, was found in 1915 by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie on the Sir 
plateau of Serabit el Chadem, in ¢ 
neighborhood of an Egyptian temple 
the period 1500. After a great deal 
study some of the inscriptions on 
stone have been deciphered into 
primitive form of Hebrew, and on 
them reads thus: “Manasseh, Captain 
Mines, Chief of the Temple, offer th 
to the Pharaonic Queen Hatshepsut, 
cause she drew me from the Nile 
advanced me to high honors.” Mana 
is Supposed to be the same perso 
Moses. 


China’s aversion to contact with w 
ern nations is not merely temperamen 
and racial. It is grounded in the histe 
of such contact. The first Europe 
vessel—Portugese in nationality—re 
ed Canton in 1516. Scarcely had 
strangers been granted three settlemer 
when they commenced a career Of 
rapine and violence. In utter disrega 
of Chinese sovereignty they proceed 
to build a fort, attempted to exe 
jurisdiction over the natives, and o 
sallied out to the neighboring vi 
to kidnap women and virgins. Thous 
of Chinese were lured from their hom 
by false promises; held in barracoo 
until a shipload had been gathered. T 
were then packed in foul quarter 
the hold, shipped and virtually sold 
slavery in South America. So unendt 
able did these outrages become that im 
1545 the Chinese rose en masse 
drove the foreigners from the main 
Meanwhile Spain captured the Philippi 
islands, and her harsh treatment of 
Chinese in trade affairs as well as t 
brutal massacre of the Chinese residet 
in 1603 and 1639 added fuel to the fla 
and added to the already existing ib 
feeling toward the foreigners. 
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fow would the violet rays work if 
plied to a drowsy church? It is re- 
ted that experiments recently made 
subjecting hens to the violet rays 
re resulted in vastly increased and 
itful activity on the part of the hens 
treated. 


“he Bible Crusaders have been or- 
lized to perpetuate the memory and 
rts of William Jennings Bryan in 
ense of the faith as they understand 
The program undertakes to drive 
| of the schools, out of the pulpits, 
of politics and out of every position 
influence in the land all persons and 
chings contrary to the principles of 
ndamentalism.” The symbol of the 
er is a medieval knight mounted and 
ied cap-a-pie. But a paragraph can- 
tell the story. The prospectus reads 
» a trumpet call to revolution. The 
sident is George F. Washburn, Clear- 
ter, Fla. 


Juoting liberally from a recent edi- 
ial in Tue Baptist, W. H. Phelps, 
dor of the Michigan Christian Advo- 
(Methodist) says: Just at a time 
en we need a united front for world 
vice, a bunch of good but dangerous 
éxs pack up their tin dishes and retreat 
their own rain barrel and rope their 
tar door away from their long-time 
lims, and want to fight their best 
inds. The editor of THe Baprist un- 
4 terrific strain to speak rashly, shows 
ictified restraint when he reviews the 
iole matter and adds in a truly pathetic 
iy, the real heart cry of his denomina- 
i. We almost wish we could be 
ted to temporary membership in the 
ptist church. We would like to use 
Methodist pen for a while in defense 
the old-line Baptist missions and mis- 
inaries that have blazed a trail of glory 
lund the world. Besides, we never 
ie strong for pikers of any church. 


“o the definition of a Baptist given 
iRev. John Snape of Oakland, Calif., 
Tue Baptist of Oct. 31, we add an- 
ler definition written by Rev. E. L. 
ine acting pastor of the First church, 
3 Moines, Iowa. Take your choice, or 
eclectic and make a composite of the 
it in both. Or better still, exercise 
ir Baptist freedom and make your 
no definition. “A Baptist is a cosmic 
fnocrat under no obligation to account 


ye that is within him to any man 
t asks for it, provided he does not 
nand it.” The additional definition 
ows. “A Baptist is a conscientious, 
sistent theocrat, who, together with 
iry other conscientious, consistent 
‘ocrat is under obligation to give ac- 
[nt to God for every tenet of his 
th, and is always glad to give to any 
‘a reason for the hope that is in him 
every opportunity, whether requested 
idemanded, for Jesus’ sake.” These 
(nitions are in perfect harmony with 
| proper understanding of the word 
eocrat.” But both prove how futile 
s to try to confine a Baptist within 
limits of lexicography. 


Military counselors of the American 
people are beginning to talk realities in- 
stead of buncombe. General O’Ryan, 
United States army officer, argues for 
the world court on the ground that the 
“wars of aggression which the United 
States has successfully carried on from 
colonial times,” connected with “our re- 
fusal to come into the court and to pro- 
mote the cause of peace could only lead 
to the conclusion on the part of Europe 
that we do not wish to be restrained.” 
This is strange language to a people who 
have been officially assured with abound- 
ing unction that the United States never 
has fought and never will fight any but 
defensive wars. 


Those who welcome everything as 
Christian that Christianity is trying to 
do for human welfare will view with 
delight any such development of Bud- 
dhism as the following news report sets 
forth: “The first Far Eastern Bud- 
dhist congress was held at the large 
Zojo temple in Shiba Park, Tokio, Nov. 
1-3. More than 500 Chinese, Korean, 
Formosan and Japanese Buddhist leaders 
were in attendance. They discussed the 
propagation of Buddhism throughout the 
world and reported on various lines of 
activity. The forenoon session of the 
closing day was given to a discussion of 
Buddhist social work. Some of the sub- 
jects discussed were ‘Social Welfare 
Work,’ ‘Social Welfare of the Chinese 
Taoists,’ ‘Relation of Buddhism to the 
Community,’ ‘General Outline of Social 
Welfare Work in Japan’ and ‘Problems 
of Women and Children.’” Buddhists 
have waited a long time before getting 
into welfare work, but give them every 
encouragement. They are finding out 
what Christianity means, and the more 
they know of it the better they will 
like it. 
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The League of Evangelical Students 
also runs among the student groups that 
signal from the front to a tardy civiliza- 


tion. Its first conference was held at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 20. Its pur- 
pose is to maintain historical Chris- 


tianity against the inroads of modernism. 
It is strictly conservative, but so far as 
namés go, it calls itself evangelical 
rather than fundamentalist. N. B. Stone- 
house of Princeton is president and the 
advisory board is composed of the well- 
known fundamentalist leaders, Drs. 
Leander A. Keyser, Melvin G. Kyle, 
J. Gresham Machen, Harold Paul 
Sloane and Clarence Bouma. Its chief 
activity will consist in the organization 
of student groups in the schools. 


American delegates from the Lutheran 
church who attended the conference on 
Christian life and work at Stockholm 
last summer have published a report 
which reechoes the estimate of the con- 
ference expressed by Tue Baptist im- 
mediately upon the adjournment of the 
conference. The keynotes of the re- 
port are “disappointment” and “disil- 
lusionment.” One of its telling para- 
graphs is this: “Again we are disap- 
pointed in that, whereas we expected 
the conference to show us ‘the mind of 
Christ as revealed in the Gospels to- 
ward those great social, industrial and 
international questions which are so 
acutely urgent in our civilization,’ we 
have received no new knowledge. The 
conference has given us no new message, 
nor has it told us of new and wiser ways 
of applying Christ’s teaching to the 
problems which confront all the nations. 
“We wait for the light, but behold ob- 


scurity; for brightness, but we walk in 
darkness.’ But, perhaps, we expected 


too much.” 
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The city council of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, has refused to accept a memorial 
offered as a tribute to conscientious ob- 
jectors who would not fight in the world 
waft. From another angle the park com- 
missioners of Chicago have refused per- 
mission to erect a monument on Grand 
boulevard to the negro soldiers of, the 
United States who fought in the world 
war. 


Ground flying is another interesting 
suggestion. President Frank H. Alfred 
of the Pere Marquette railroad an- 
nounces that in cooperation with Paul 
Chipman, one of his office engineers, he 
nas worked out plans for a concrete 
roadbed and an equipment by which on 
roller bearings de luxe passenger trains 
will speed as swiftly as airplanes. 
Visualize such a train operated by radio. 

According to reports, a paper recently 
adopted by the Northwest Texas Meth- 
odist Conference declares “that before 
any money can be granted to a church 
school there must be presented to the 
secretary of the Northwest Texas Con- 
ference a paper signed by the president 
of the school, by the dean of the depart- 
ment and by all the teachers of science, 
sociology and Bible, which must state 
that no teacher in that school believes or 
teaches that man had his origin in a 
lower form of animal life, and that 
every teacher, so far as their knowledge 
goes, believes without mental reserva- 
tion or equivocation or without inter- 
pretation other than that of the accepted 
standards of our Methodist church in 
the inspiration of the Old and New 
Testament and in every statement of the 
apostles’ creed.” Such a screen ought 
to keep out mosquitoes, but it may also 
interfere with the circulation of fresh 
air. 


Where does the concern of govern- 
ment lie in the complex affairs of modern 
lifeP An approach to an answer is 
found in the agenda proposed for the 
special session of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania which has been called by 
Governor Pinchot to meet Jan. 13. Two 
of the subjects to be considered are 
regulation of the coal mining industry 
and prohibition enforcement. Other 
subjects are election law reforms, revi- 
sion of laws regulating banks, trust com- 
panies, and building and loan associa- 
tions, gasoline tax collection, the Phila- 
delphia-Camden bridge over the Dela- 
ware river, Giant Power and the Dela- 
ware river tri-state compact, apportion- 
ing the waters of the Delaware river be- 
tween New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. “I have called the general 
assembly in extra session because the 
safety of our institutions and the pros- 
perity of our people imperatively de- 
mand it,’ the governor said. “Abuses 
have arisen in this commonwealth so 
dangerous to our form of government 
and so threatening to the welfare of the 
people that they must be taken in hand 
with vigor and without delay.” He 
thinks that the reforms he seeks are so 
important that if the session “were to 
cost a million or five millions, or ten, 
still it would be worth all that and more 
if it gave us honest elections.” 


The quest for the best goes into 
strange corners. Here for instance is 
what Henry T. Claus, editor of the 
Boston Transcript said recently before. a 
meeting of scientists and executives of 
the chemical and allied industries: 
“Nothing would contribute quite so 
much to the future greatness of Amer- 
ica as a deep-seated conviction that what 
we have here is as good as can be had 
anywhere and that the welfare of Amer- 
ica should be our first concern.” Over 
against that prescription, the conviction 
that “righteousness exalteth a nation 
might be worth trying.” 


Protestantism is not the only religion 
that flees from the agora to a bourgeois 
cloister, as the daily papers note. tor 
see this item: “The Grand Central dis- 
trict, New York, the greatest shopping 
center in the world, has lost its third 
and last Fifth avenue place of religious 
worship. Not long since the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist church sold its property 
and departed, the Episcopal Church of 
the Heavenly Rest has but lately disap- 
peared at the hands of wreckers, and 
now Temple Emanu-El, the greatest 
place of Jewish worship in the world, 
has sold its property and is to go to the 
Central Park District on the same 
avenue. At the south, but out of the 
Grand Central district, is the brick 
Presbyterian church, and to the north, 
well beyond the district also, are St. 
Patrick’s cathedral, St. Thomas Epi- 
scopal and the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian churches. New York is saying 
that the famous district itself is left al- 
most a religious Desert of Sahara.” 


Milo C. Treat, one of the most highly 
respected and beloved members of the 
Baptist church passed away in Pasadena, 
Calif., following a prolonged illness. The 
greater part of Mr. Treat’s business life 
was spent in Pittsburgh, Pa., where he 
held an enviable reputation for his out- 
standing business ability and integrity. 
Mr. Treat’s life has exemplified the high- 
est ethics of business. He was a man 
of large affairs with a keen mind, sound 
judgment and a large capacity for 
friendship. He has been an active force 
in carrying out high ideals of Christian 
brotherhood and service in the com- 
munities in which he lived and his in- 
fluence has been felt throughout the 
world. Mr. Treat saw no contradiction 
between religion and business. His own 
life evidenced no inconsistency between 
the preaching which he faithfully list- 
ened to on Sunday and the practice 
which was his program on Monday. He 
had a broad knowledge and sympathy 
for missionary endeavor of all kinds and 
was prodigal in the giving of his time 
and kindly interest to all phases of 
Christian work, not of the Baptist de- 
nomination alone but wherever and by 
whom the gospel message was carried. 
The ending of his helpful,° productive 
and useful life is a source of deep regret 
to a wide circle of friends and a great 
loss to the Christian werld. “And they 
that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever.” 
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He is a wise reader who can read te 
day’s paper and determine  theref 
what corrections to expect tomor 
Less than a week ago the news Seryj 
informed the public that the so 
government would forbid the celebra 
of Christmas and that the people of tt 
Tyrol were forbidden to use Christm: 
trees. This morning’s paper cont 
official notice that the soviet governm 
has made Christmas a legal holiday 
that the Italian government 
dreamed of interfering with the ce 
tion of Christmas in the Tyrol in 
way the Tyrolean people wish. 

The board of foreign missions of 
M. E. church has proposed that 
church “declare itself in favor of 
linquishing the toleration clauses in 
treaties with China which give spe 
privileges to missionaries because 
their office, and a further declaratic 
that the board supports the Unite 
States government in its policy look 
toward the abolition of extraterritor 
ty.” Church papers interpret this as ‘ 
most radical stand that any mission: 
body has considered with referenc 
the upheaval now going on in Ch 
seriously affecting the whole program. 
the Christian church in that country 


Congressman Grant M. Hudson 
Michigan, chairman of the committ 
the alcoholic traffic, has visited ¢ 
twenty of the larger cities in Ont 
to study the effect of their new t 
perance law, allowing 4.4 per: 
alcoholic beer to be sold. He decla 
that both wets and drys declare the 
to be an absolute failure. They say 
instead of decreasing the illicit busin 
it has increased it and that there is 
more bootlegging than under the 
tempted prohibition regime. The gove 
ment favored the change from the 
hibition law to this one, expecting | 
receive a revenue of nearly $5,000,00 


year. Instead of that they are receiv 
about one-fifth or one-tenth of 
amount. 


Two Baptist editors-are at amica 
loggerheads over the prevalence — 
danger of modernism among sout 
Baptists. Editor Compere of the 
kansas Baptist Advance thinks 
Editor Mitchell of the Florida Ba 
Witness takes the matter too lig 
whereupon the latter replies: “Our ¢ 
tention, if contention it could be called, 
has been that we are not troubled 
any appreciable extent with modern 
among Southern Baptists. More par 
ularly we have insisted that our Flor 
people were not disturbed over this 
ter. Nor have we changed our 
relative to this. We have an exten 
acquaintance with the preachers 
churches in the South and the Florida 
brethren in particular. We believe they 
are all sound in the faith, and hence, wi 
had better concern ourselves with th 
ongoing of the kingdom rather than with 


heresy hunting.” Thus, the B 
Witness ~ seems to view the sou 
Baptist landscape through the 


glasses THE BAPTIST uSes in its survé 
of the north. 
(Continued on page 1488) 
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] IBERALISM is a term used in current theological 
4/ discussion to distinguish the progressive trend in 
fe interpretation of the Bible and the Christian relig- 
0 from the conservative attitude of mind which em- 
Basizes fixed formulas in the statement of Christian 
dctrines. Both liberalism and conservatism are points 
aview. One looks forward and the other backward. 
the former is set for the demonstration of faith as a 
dnamic, the latter is set for the defense of the faith as 
aleposit. For example, liberalism seeks to restate the 
geat doctrines of the church in modern terms and to 
rassess the value of the Bible according to the stand- 
ads which historical methods of study have estab- 
thed, while conservatism is content to let well enough 
aoyne and happy to accept the precedents handed down 
B great church councils and to conform to the creeds 
fat have crystallized in the form of ultimate authority. 
€f course there are many degrees of both liberalism 
ad conservatism. There are extreme types of lib- 
€alism and extreme forms of conservatism. But the 
heralism we have in mind is that evangelical type 
aich, holding to the vital principles of the gospel, still 
isists upon viewing these principles in the light of 
fason and stating them in the current language of 
todern times. 


‘The real claim of liberalism, however, is that it seeks 
fality. Appreciating the fact that spiritual reality is 
rever fighting for its life against the pressure of tradi- 
bn, the tyranny of precedent and the paralysis of indi- 
dual inertia, the liberal professes to join forces with 
uth and, as the ally of the Spirit, to bring men into 
| experience of spiritual reality. This is certainly a 
igh ideal on the part of liberalism, but we are wonder- 
ig if, like the mythical stories some preachers relate 
. personal experiences, the dream of reality is not just 
ealized as having come true. It is our observation 
lat liberalism has a tendency to rest in restatement 
ithout going on to make the sacrifices necessary to 
talize the restatement. What good is liberalism if the 
ord does not become flesh and tabernacle among us? 
he social, economic and political implications of lib- 
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The Lapses of feneralienn 


eralism are just as revolutionary as its religious impli- 
cations. But how many liberals are ready to follow the 
logic of their own modern views and proceed to take 
the inevitable consequences of reshaping the structure 
of society according to the social patterns inherent in 
liberalism? The ultra-conservatist journalist who re- 
cently stated that the seeds of a new social order were 
latent in liberalism was a discerning man. But that 
journalist may cease to worry about the existing order 
being disturbed so long as liberalism ends in mere 
phrases. 

Liberalism, though fifty years old, is still in the juve- 
nile stage. It has not yet become positive, aggressive, 
militant. Its approach to the Bible is still largely aca- 
demic. Having left the old standards of verbal inspira- 
tion and literal authority, liberalism has not gone 
forward in a genuinely evangelistic way to offer the 
average man in the church an equivalent for an in- 
fallible and inerrant Bible. No fixed standard of either 
inspiration or authority for the Bible is offered by lib- 
eralism. Conservative theology offers a doctrine of 
inspiration as definite as a theorem in geometry. But 
liberalism is nebulous and vague on the whole question 
of the authority of the sacred scriptures. Possibly this 
is in part the reason for the neglect of Bible exposition 
on the part of many liberal preachers and teachers. 
Topical preaching is characteristic of the younger gen- 
eration of clergymen who have been educated in schools 
of liberal theology. We are free to admit that much 
exposition of the Bible on the conservative ‘side has no 
appeal to thinking people because of its fanciful inter- 
pretations, its crude literalism and its unreasonable 
conclusions; but the neglect of the exposition of the 
Bible on the part of many liberal preachers is just as 
much of a blunder. 

Possibly the greatest gap between liberalism and the 
practical life of the churches is found in the matter of 
evangelism. It is openly boasted by ultra-conserva- 
tives that all evangelists and all evangelistic pastors are 
frankly arrayed against liberalism and just as publicly 
committed to conservatism. It is argued that liberalism 
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and evangelism are mutually exclusive and contra- 
dictory. We believe this is true of that extreme type 
of liberalism which degenerates into mere humani- 
tarianism and denies the principles of the evangelical 
faith. But we remind you that we are not dealing with 
that type of liberalism. We are dealing with orthodox 
liberalism. And yet has that type of liberalism devel- 
oped evangelists? Does it not rather run to religious 
education as though it lacked dynamic sufficient to 
tackle mature men in order to win them to Christ? 
What is the evangelistic appeal of liberalism? 
is its passion for souls? Is it possible that liberalism 
is so busy in drawing blueprints of the kingdom of God 
that it neglects the quarry of humanity whence come 
the living stones to build up the spiritual temple? 


The Difficulties of Ordination 


Sie and informal as the process of ordaining 
ministers in the Baptist denomination is, difficulties 
and dangers go with it which do not always appear on 
the surface. There is first of all the difficulty of an un- 
standardized process. There are no common standards 
by which a man’s Christian experience, call to the min- 
istry and views of Christian doctrine shall be tested. 
One council of ordination will turn down a candidate 
whom another council later will accept because the per- 
sonnel and views of the later council differ from the 
first. The average council does not work according to 
an accepted standard but usually according to the per- 
sonal prejudices and sympathies of the majority. This 
is unfair to the candidate. He should be given a stand- 
ardized examination. And this examination should go 
deeper than the three lines of investigation mentioned 
above indicate. The health, the antecedents, the habits, 
the education, the ideals, the personality of the candi- 
date should be tested according to common standards 
adopted and used for such an end. It is often easier for 
a man to become a Baptist minister than it is for an- 
other man to become a janitor. Office boys are required 
to pass a stiffer examination by employers before being 
hired than some councils demand from a man asking 
for ordination. 


The civil service processes of the federal government 
might serve as a model for the standardization of the 
methods by which ordination to the Baptist ministry is 
secured. Whatever branch of the government service 
a young man desires to enter he needs only to ask for 
official information concerning the civil service rules 
applied to that branch and it is forthcoming. With the 
standards in his hand he intelligently proceeds to get 
ready for the examinations which are the same for all 
candidates. No political party platforms are injected 
into the examination, no favoritism is shown, no wires 
can be pulled. The candidate is examined solely on his 
fitness for the position he seeks, according to civil sery- 
ice standards. Does not this point the way out of the 
confusion and heterogeneity which mark the present 
methods of ordaining young men to the Baptist minis- 
try? Standardization on a common basis covering the 
essential qualifications for the Christian ministry should 
be adopted by each of the state conventions and ratified 
by the Northern Convention. These might become the 
standards for ordination universally among Baptists. 
We have learned to cooperate in the building of unified 
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benevolence budgets. May we not hope that we sha 
soon learn how to cooperate in a common standard fg 
ordinations? _ 


“IT Was in Prison” 

ope VISUALIZE is to sympathize. One may read ff 
statistics of our prison population reciting the nun 
ber of prisoners incarcerated in penitentiaries, the ave 
age age of the men confined, the different crimes fi 
which they are being punished, the activities in which — 
they engage while serving their sentence and the rul 
by which they are governed, without the response oi 
nerve or the touch of an emotion. The thousands 
men and boys who pass through our courts daily ¢ 
their way to prison for longer or shorter periods and 
the thousands already in prison and being dischargec 
from prison, are nothing more to most of us than eas 
designated by a number. Having aroused the ire 
society by crimes against property or life, the crimin 
is forgotten as soon as the prison walls close upon him 
and his name no longer offers an occasion for a new 
paper headline. 1 
But the prison population of America is human non 
the less. A cross section of any penitentiary reveals 4 
the human interests that actuate men and women ot 
side prison walls. The workshop and the office, 
library and the reading-room, the kitchen and the dit 
ing-hall, the playground and the educational classé 
the church and the Sunday school, are all there. O 
course the cell is there too with its confinement fro 
four thirty in the afternoon to seven in the mornin 
reminding the prisoner that he is suffering for wro 
doing. But aside from this and the consequent absent 
of liberty, our brothers and sisters in prison are j 
like the people on the outside. Some are ill or ho 
sick or discouraged. Some are healthy, happy, hope 
Some are depraved and incorrigible. Among this va 
gated mass of humanity are innocent men railroade 
the penitentiary by third degree methods. But whe 
innocent or guilty most of them, if they should sp 
out, could tell of the pathos and heartbreak involved 
their incarceration. ' 
The field editor of this journal has conceived the idee 
of ministering to the Baptists in the penitentiaries an 
to those who have Baptist preferences by interes! 
friends in sending the paper to them. Already we have 
evidence of the good results this kind of service 1 
bringing. A young man through reading the paper has 
applied for entrance to one of our theological seminaries 
in order to prepare himself for the gospel ministry as 
soon as he is paroled, This may shock some of us wl 
do not look for any portion of our supply of ministeri 
candidates from such a source; but if a criminal coul 
sweeten the last hours of our Lord on the cross with 
his penitence and could hope for fellowship in his ki ng 
dom, and if our Lord could meet that penitent prompt 
with confidence and friendship, can we do less? Th 
young man who plans to study for the ministry is onl 
a solitary instance of the hope aroused in one soul b 
reading THe Baptist in prison; but it is a promise ¢ 
what will occur increasingly as the circulation of ow 
paper enlarges in this area. Is there a better or mor 
practical way of winning the commendation of th 
Master when he says to those who served him “I was 1 
prison and ye came unto me”? 
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E LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
TEADILY GAINING 


When the League of Nations was formed it expressed 
‘tly craft, partly hope and partly despair. It con- 

ned possibilities of both good and ill. Its value and 
# success. depended upon the way it should be han- 
d and upon the measure of its effectiveness in pro- 
iting cooperation, welfare, justice and peace. ‘The 
ole world had reason to wish it well, but many had 
all hope of its success. Six troubled years have 
ssed. In that time its record of achievement has sur- 
3sed the expectations of its most sanguine friends. It 
3 lived. Through its various commissions it has 
de large contributions towards the making of a bet- 
world. It has softened the friction among estranged 
d irritated peoples. On several occasions it has 
ypped or prevented war. It has created the perma- 
ot court of international justice. It is preparing to 
Icome into its membership both Germany and Rus- 

It is at last boldly taking up the crucial question 
disarmament and has invited a world conference to 
afer upon an agenda that permits unhindered inquiry 
0 all of the factors involved. It is the one visible 
pe of humanity for some ultimate pooling of the 
litical and economic power of the world in the inter- 
: of universal justice, welfare and peace. 


PITALISM ACCEPTS THE 
HICS OF SOCIALISM 


Christianity prescribes for society a process so scien- 
ically adjusted as to promote the best life for all. It 
not concerned to define that process in detail, believ- 
z that only by scientific experiment can the process 
discovered. It favors ‘therefore free and. orderly 
cial experiment directed towards the aim of achiev- 
= the best life for all. A few years ago evolutionary 
cialists frankly accepted this ethical principle as true 
d spokesmen of evolving capitalism as frankly re- 
ted it. Below all questions of ownership and control 
is the issue of the true social objective in which the 
tional socialist took sides with Christianity and the 
ctical capitalist against it. Individual competition 
gain was the recognized law of both business and 
litics. But one of the most revolutionary changes 
human thinking that ever occurred in human history 
taking place among capitalists and is now far ad- 
mced. Not merely a daring idealist here and there 
ch as William P. Hapgood and Arthur Nash, but 
ambers of commerce and heads of great corporations 
ch as John D. Rockefeller and Judge Gary are pro- 
uming the primacy of service before profit, of welfare 
fore wealth, of the common good before private gain. 
either the economic nor the political process is yet 
justed to the new ethics, but the adjustment of 
ought naturally comes first. The philosophy of a 
volutionary class struggle is becoming effete. Hence- 
tth more and more Christian thought, socialist 
ought and capitalist thought will collaborate with a 
ew to discovering the true program of the common 


od. 


HAT IS NATURAL AND 
HAT SUPERNATURAL? 


Much elusive disputation these days in religious cir- 
es grows out of an effort to set the natural and the 
ipernatural apart from each other as belonging to 
Pparate systems. Men say that science has to do with 
e natural, but faith with the supernatural. Upon this 


— 
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The World in Transit 


By THE ASSISTANT EDITOR 


distrnction extreme mystics and extreme agnostics 
agree. The result is that there is a highly specialized 
piety that takes pride in being unscientific and a spe- 
cialized science that scouts religion. Both are wrong 
and the distinction upon which they rest is wrong. 
Where is the dividing line between the natural and the 
supernatural? ‘The essence of a miracle is that it is a 
sign of God. But what else is all nature? And what is 
faith but the discovery of God in his universe? Fact 
and faith are experimentally and rationally inseparable. 
Unscientific religion is superstition and irreligious sci- 
ence is foolishness. Under certain circumstances either 
may have some value. So has ipecac, but not as an ex- 
clusive ration. One cannot build upon it a sound and 
whole life. 


NOT MERELY ERRATUM 
BUT ALSO ERRATA 


On page 1399, issue of THE Baptist of Dec. 19, refer- 
ring to Doctor Bundesen’s crusade for clean milk, oc- 
curs this statement: “Dairymen are up in arms.” A 
friend writes that only some dairymen, not all of them, 
oppose the tuberculin test in their herds, but that many 
dairymen favor it. Which of course is true and is so 
well known that the necessity of making the distinction 
did not occur to the writer. He was thinking only of 
the group to which he referred later as “These dairy- 
men.” ‘The other group is standing with Doctor Bun- 
desen for pure milk. Again, on page 1431, issue of 
Dec. 26, in the note concerning the immaculate con- 
ception is this statement: “When he was declared in- 
fallible it became an orthodox dogma of the Roman 
Catholic church. It has automatically to do with the 
birth of Mary, not of Jesus.” The word “automatically” 
played a trick by slipping into the wrong sentence. The 
whole should read: “When he was declared infallible it 
became automatically an orthodox dogma of the Roman 
Catholic church. It has to do with the birth of Mary, 
not of Jesus.” 


INVITATIONS TO THE FUNERAL OF 
THE EMPIRE NEED NOT BE ISSUED YET 


Some time ago this page carried a comment on con- 
ditions in Great Britain which closed with this little 
elegiac note: “The passing of this empire when it 
comes, will close one of the most glorious ages in the 
long evolution of human liberty.” A number of British 
writers have taken exception to the statement. While 
recognizing its deep appreciation of the contribution 
which the empire has made to human welfare and prog- 
ress, they think that its intimation of a coming funeral 
is a trifle hasty. One of them, indeed, puts a drop of 
acid in his criticism by hoping that the empire will last 
at least until the British war debt to the United States 
is paid. Permit an emollient word. Hosts of Americans 
wish that all of the war debts were in the bottom of the 
sea. Our idea of the passing of the empire grows out 
of a frequent assurance from British writers and speak- 
ers that the empire is evolving visibly into a common- 
wealth of nations. We welcome the evolution. But in 
the process of evolution some things pass by and out. 
We have no idea that the empire will pass except as it 
gives place to something which the British people 
themselves welcome as a better order. We idealize a 
world union of free people to which both the British 
and the American empires will give place at last. We 
wish that we were sure that America is nearer than the 
3ritish people are to the realization of that ideal. 
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How Breda Filled a Year 


“High speed at once,” is his slogan 
By BrernarpD C. CLAUSEN 


“CATART slowly!” It is the traditionally correct 
counsel for the young minister. It represents the 
proper way to begin a pastorate. “Start slowly!” 


The similes are many, but the significance is one. A 
pastorate, say those who know, is like a long race. It 
must be run with caution and care. The first lap is only 
the beginning. The good runner spends the opening 
minutes in swinging into his stride, in measuring his 
opponent’s pace, in adjusting his speed to the long 
range strategy of the contest. He lets the other inex- 
perienced men tire themselves out in spectacular bursts 
of speed while he plugs along, and then when he knows 
that there are only a few more hundreds of yards to 
run, he calls upon his reserve strength, and hurls him- 
-self through the bewildered field of competitors, breast- 
ing the tape with just enough to win. So should it be 
in a successful ministry, say thos: who claim to know. 


But they do not take into account the fact that a min- 
istry is not a race, that a pastor can never tell just when 
the finish is to occur, and that more races.are won upon 
the glorious psychology of a brave dash to the front at 
the first pistol shot and a courageous holding of the 
gain through a long course, than by the cool calcula- 
tions of saturnine runners who know just exactly how 
fast they must speed in order to win the race. After all, 
we are human beings and most of us need the stimula- 
tion of actually leading the pack in order to do our 
best. 

But, say the experts, it is almost a matter of mechan- 
ics. An automobile is made with three forward speeds 
‘(even Fords have two). It is literally folly to start on 
high speed, even if you have power enough under the 
hood to do it. “Low speed gear” is placed at your dis- 
posal for the sole purpose of giving you a chance to 
start with the invincible power of a capable gear ratio. 
To use “high” for “low” purposes, involves an unrea- 
sonable strain on your machine. “Start slowly.” 


Momentum Starts the Motor 


Yet despite this good advice, there are some occa- 
sions when your car is parked on a down-hill slope and 
your brakes are set to hold her and she will leap for- 
ward when first you release the emergency. Will you 
in such a circumstance go through the foolish motions 
of stepping on your starter, opening up your throttle, 
gearing into low and grinding away upon the transmis- 
sion? You will not! You release your brakes, let her 
coast smoothly for a few yards, and then, with spark 
and gas all set, you slide into high gear, letting the mc- 
mentum start the motor. Tradition goes to the four 
winds. Precautionary expert counsel is deprecated. 
You have strained no part of the car’s mechanism. You 
have simply used your head. 


Of course a church is neither a race-track nor an 
automobile. And a pastor is neither a marathon run- 
ner nora chauffeur. But I have found a minister who 
smiles a little when some one cautiously insists that a 
pastorate must “start slowly”. He was operating on 
high speed from the moment he arrived. He did not 
wait until he became acquainted with all of his people. 
He did not delay for a detailed survey of his city’s life 
and the peculiar situation of his neighborhood. He did 
not subject his church to a careful diagnosis with a 
meticulous examination of a hundred baffling symp- 


‘with Freda. 


W. HARRY FREDA 


toms. Instead he saw at once at least ten things that 
needed to be done. And without apology or hesitation, 


he proceeded to do them as fast as he could, one after 
another, following each achievement with a new pur 


pose and a new plan. His‘name is W. Harry Freda, 


and he is just beginning his career as minister of the 
Church of the Master in Cleveland, Ohio. : 


ee 

I confess that I am still enslaved somewhat by the 
idea of a more ordered program of leisurely progress. 
I like to see a year as a year, to plan a possible series of 
objectives, to study my key-people for their abilities 
under stresses and strains, to make appointments only 
upon the basis of tested experience and gifts. And to 
keep out of the focus of consideration those scores ¢ 
inveigling ideas and plans that so eagerly thrust then 
selves up out of the issues of the moment, and so ea 
divert attention from what I have chosen to define 
the time being as the “main things”. But I am cer 
such a predilection has its disadvantages, and never did 
I sense them more surely than since I met and talked’ 


: 


There is such a thing as being too careful in 
orderly management of events. You may find yourself 
caught in the toils of your smooth-running program $0 
that you are prevented from doing much more impo 
tant tasks which by the nature of things could not 
nounce their coming and their importance several 
months in advance. 

There is such a thing as knowing too much ab 
your people. If you wait before asking them to be ¢ 
service until you have allowed them to tell you all th 
things they are unable to do, you are a ruined mai 
There is a surprising tonic for a congregation in the 
utterly unreasonable demands of a pastor who has ju 
come, and who doesn’t realize that all these plans of his 
have been tried before and failed. . 


There is such a thing as starting too slowly. Th re 
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sa psychological elevation about the coming of a new 
I han which holds in it promise of great advantage. The 
ongregations will be larger, for a while. The prayer 
neetings will be eager, for a few weeks. Trustees ard 
veacons will pay attention to the fresh suggestions of 
heir new leader, for several months. If he lets the 
pportunity slip, if he successfully warns himself 
gainst too much speed at.the beginning, if he pauses 
9 obtain a thorough mental mastery of the intricate 
hachine before him, all this advantage disappears. 

| Football players claim that the technique of the game 
‘equires as much immediate adwantage as can be 
rained. They call it “getting the jump on the other 
eam’. It is for this reason that most captains on the 
ridiron, given the choice between kicking-off or receiv- 
ig, at the opening whistle, will choose to receive. 
‘hen, with the ball immediately in their possession, 
heir team can attempt to “get the jump” by a sudden 
ury of initial attack. 
' Most pastors at the beginning of a ministry have 
seen taught to choose to kick-off. They lift a high punt 
m the first Sunday and then settle back to study the 
ituation before revealing their own strategy. They 
agely indicate that some deep-laid plan is slowly com- 
ng to careful fruition. They drop hints about a stir- 
ing advance which they are about to order after they 
jave become accustomed to the situation. There is 
jome wisdom in their caution. But they fail to get the 
mp. And before their plans are ready, the initial en- 
husiasm is gone. Let us look for a moment at the 
imple philosophy of Freda. He had been in Cleveland 
Imost exactly one year when I interviewed him for 
‘HE Baptist. In the ordinary course of events he might 
e expected to be ready to prepare to plan to begin the 
utline of his program. Instead—well, glance at the 
‘ings he has done. 
Before he arrived as pastor he knew that one of the 
isheartening features of the Church of the Master was 
‘poorly attended, anaemic evening service on Sunday. 
0 in preparation for his first Sunday night, he wrote 
he men’s class and the women’s class of the Bible 
chool, both strong groups built around splendid 
eacher personalities. He asked them, for the sake of 
dyalty to this beginning of his ministry, to promise him 
ne thing. Would they please attend 100 per cent, in 
body, the first Sunday evening service? It seemed 
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3 a modest enough request—they came. Of course 
hey brought their families and friends with them, and 
when the organ prelude opened the program on that 
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night, the church was surprisedly and smilingly filled. 

Freda thanked his men and women, and then asked 
one more thing. Would they take responsibility for 
filling in competitive rivalry the two sides of the gallery 
on the next Sunday night? Of course they had no idea 
that he would find anybody to fill the lower pews if he 
put all his own people in the gallery—but they con- 
sented, if only to let him have his own brief way. 
When the second Sunday night came his gallery was 
filled to overflowing with those who had promised to 
come in order to help him out, and his main floor was 
crowded with others who had been drawn by the triple 
magic of careful preparation on the part of the preacher, 
daring advertising on the part of the church and the 
conversation of his surprised neighborhood at the sheer 
nerve of the man. 

Since then his evening services have been the features 
of his preaching program. He has never had to ask 
anybody to come in-order to help him out. Instead he 
sometimes has to ask his own people to stay away in 
order to give the strangers room. He might have fid- 
dled the weeks away in idle speculation, in a weary 
weighing of pros and cons, in a deep comparative study 
of the methods of other Cleveland preachers. But at the 
top of the tide he made his bold essay and the tide pro- 
ceeded to stay at the top, lured there by his boldness. 

Within two weeks he discovered a debt of $10,000 on 
the church books. He summoned his boards, explained 
the extent of his program and pled for immediate action 
on this picayune hindrance. He said that a church like 
the Church of the Master, facing the inevitable oppor- 
tunities of the future with a debt of $10,000 attached, 
reminded him of a strong, tall, muscular man walking 
down Euclid Avenue carrying a tiny packet wrapped up 
in tissue paper and pink ribbon. They laughed and 
blushed with shame and wrote checks and collected 
cash—and before the first month was over the debt was 
completely erased. 

An Exploratory Trip 

Then he started on a trip of exploration. Taking 
Edwin L. Bottle, his organist with him, he made a hur- 
ried Odyssey through the East, pausing in the big cities 
just long enough to see the finest church plant there 
and talk about methods with the pastor. They took 
careful notes, together discussed each suggestion, col- 
lected bundles of church calendars, filing cards, adver- 
tising literature, office devices and good ideas uncopy- 
righted. 

Immediately Freda began introducing for his own 
work the ideas he had collected, modified to fit his situ- 
ation. He installed a complete new filing system—an 
index representing his whole membership divided ac- 
cording to church service classification—dramatists and 
doctors and teachers and telephone operators and 
stenographers and saxaphonists, grouped alphabetically 
like the army draft records; an index of special dates in 
the lives of his people—wedding anniversaries, birth- 
days, days marked by death, baptismal days, gradua- 
tion days. etc., arranged by months and dates, so that 
he can send letters to those whose special remembrance 
is his privilege and delight. 

He proceeded to build up a complete staff—summon- 
ing as his associate a New England neighbor, Rev. 
George Lawson, whose work as pastor and friend he 
had observed at close range for years; and appointing 
as head of the educational program Rev. Henry Bell, a 
young Newton graduate who had done splendid work 
for the Brookline church during his student days. He 
selected a financial secretary who manages the budgets 
and the offerings, and he organized an office force, de- 
liberately purposing to take the load of nagging church 
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detail from the shoulders of busy, high-grade laymen, 
and place it upon skilled trained office people who 
would take pride in a professionally accurate efficiency. 
With his paid workers ready, he charted the depart- 
mental needs and the responsibilities in graph form, 
carefully assigned defined duties, began a series of 
weekly staff meetings, and secured detailed reports 
on performance from each of his helpers. 


He initiated a student program for reaching the 
throbbing thousands on the nearby Western Reserve 
campus. He proposed a Sunday night supper club, 
with 200 members, 95 per cent of whom stay for his 
evening service. The biggest dance halls in the world 
shine their colored electric lights down upon his church 
sidewalk; the most lurid and garish moving picture lob- 
bies stab the evening darkness with their wild posters 
and poignant titles; but he fights them on their own 
ground, frankly competing with them for the young life 
that pours down the street, and Cleveland knows rather 
breathlessly and with something of a shock that he is 
winning. 

He insisted upon a financial program of absolute 
frankness and complete lucidity of detail. Accurate 
budgeting, monthly statements of account not only on 
the general condition but also to each. subscriber on the 
state of his entries, and a businesslike administration of 
expenditures, are his hobby and pride. The night I was 
with him we roamed through his building inspecting his 
equipment. He discovered a Sunday-school depart- 
mental room, empty but with all its lights burning. He 
made a quick note of the circumstance for investigation 
the next day, and passed on. Somebody heard from 
that waste, kindly no doubt but certainly, on the mor- 
row. And when the time comes for the every-member 
canvass, he asks for the right to interview the big 
givers and with all the enthusiasm of his program bub- 
bling over, he presents the demands of his church, test- 
ing himself by his ability to sell his schemes to the big 
business men on whose support they depend. 

He has installed a microphone by means of which he 
broadcasts his evening service from Cleveland’s big sta- 
tion every week. It costs his church $250 a month, but 
he knows it is worth while. He opens his church doors 
every Friday night for a great community “people’s 
night,” with movies, and concerts, and all the clean joy 
of neighborhood fellowship. 

And to cap the climax, he has written and published 
a book, “The Biggest Business of Life,” about which 
the staid firm of Revell is frankly enthusiastic, and for 
which the Christian public manifests a fine appetite. 

Here is no calm schedule of predetermined objectives. 
Wherever he saw a head, he hit it. His first year has 
been a tumultuous stream of terrific achievement. There 
has been no prudent leeway for laziness in his plans. 
And as you look him in the eyes, see the keen flash of 
humor, note the fine physical vigor of his stout body, 
you need not ask the question, “Hasn’t it worn you 
out?” 

And when you ask him how he dared do it all with- 
out knowing more about his people, he tells you that 
this was his quickest way to learn about his people. 
Suppose an adequate knowlege of capability and ex- 
perience were all that he planned to achieve this year. 
Could he have gained it more accurately by pouring 
over lists and calling late every afternoon? The only 
way to test people is to test them. All he accomplished 
for the church in the testing process is sheer gain. 

And if he filled his first year thus while he was fum- 
bling around with unknown quantities, let Cleveland 
lift its eyes and watch his dust, now that he knows 
what his people can do and what Cleveland needs. 


THE BAPTIS1 
The Practicalness of Jesus 


By Owen PHILIPS EACHES . : 


(eee is the tendency to regard the ministry 0 
Jesus as utterly apart from the methods of work tha 
must be employed by the ministry of today. He wa, 
the Son of God, girt about by divine power. Why 
would it be needful for him to be concerned about th: 
details of a public ministry?~ As the Gulf stream goe: 
through the Atlantic ocean; plowing its way by mair 
force, in like manner would not Jesus, coming from Goc 
and going to God, go through life impelled by a divin 
momentum without concern for or attention to details’ 

Jesus, up to the age of thirty, had been a busines; 
man planning his life and carrying on his life in a busi. 
nesslike way. He carried that same spirit into his Mes. 
sianic work. There came to him the question how he 
could make the most out of his short life, how reach 
the most men, how present his teaching in the most ef- 
fective way. He stood on the seashore and crowds were 
about him. He noticed that he could not reach them all 
with his voice. He did not call upon the Father to give 
him a stentorian voice, he stepped into a fishing boat 
and pushed off from the shore. His teachings were 
divine, his action came from good judgment and the use 
of means. He was on a missionary journey, needing a 
fitting place at night for rest and supper. He did not 
trust to miraculous power or show trust in God by mak- 
ing no provision. He exercised forethought and sent’ 
messengers ahead to provide a place of rest. He was 
Redeemer, Revealer of God, but he took hold of life ina 
practical way. a | 

On the hillside he planned to feed 5,000 hungry men. 
The feeding showed the God power in him, the seating 
them in groups of fifties and hundreds revealed the hu- 
man good judgment in him. a 


Jesus did not go through his life in a blundering way. 
‘T'wo of the most compelling terms today are “budget” 
and “efficiency.” Jesus budgeted his life that he might 
make it most efficient. He knew how limited his life’ 
was and therefore it was needful to work in a way that 
would bring about the best results. (John 9:4), He 
had large and essential truths to give but he did not 
broadcast them indiscriminately, he taught as people 
were able to hear. (Mark 4:33.) Some truths were too 
large for small-minded men. As believers’ minds grew 
in capacity, his teachings grew in completeness. A 
large part of his ministry passed away before he spoke 
plainly of his sufferings and death. Matthew 16:21 has 
a significant expression—‘From that time Jesus began 
to show * * * be killed and the third day be raised 
up”. To have announced, from the first, his death 
would have been too heavy a burden for them to bear, 
he wisely held it back until six months before the end. 

Every minister must walk in the footprints of Jesus’ 
in taking heed to himself and his ministry. The large 
outlines of life and attention to the details of life must | 
be considered. Nothing that interferes with the largest 
efficiency in life can be ranked as small. Jesus’ ministry 
was supremely spiritual, but even he could not afford to 
forget that the practical side of life must be laid hold of. 
Ministers and churches must have the Holy Spirit that 
they may be effective helpers of Christ, but they also 
need good judgment, the study of men, of the times, of 
all New Testament teachings that they may give the 
fitting message at the right time, making use of all) 
agencies that will help Christ and the truth get hold of 
men. Spiritual mindedness or business mindedness 
alone will make an imperfect ministry. Jesus had both 
in full measure. a 
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HE Spirit is speaking to the churches. There is an 
ever-deepening conviction that the war system and 
Christianity are incompatible. Everywhere it is being 
seen and acknowledged that aggressive war is an un- 
speakable crime against humanity. More and more the 
churches are being persuaded that war of any sort as a 
nethod of settling international disputes is both futile 
ind anti-Christian. Slowly we are becoming aware of 
the inescapable duty of “waging peace’. Still it must 
ye said an appalling inertia broods over many pews and, 
ulso over many pulpits. Oh, for a trumpet blast suff- 
siently shrill to waken the last slumbering church that 
ull who have ears may hear what the Spirit today is 
saying to thoughtful Christian people. 


Repudiation of hatred and prejudice is good but not 
enough. Brotherliness and good-will are essential, but 
chese alone will not insure peace.. The spirit must have 
a body. The Parliament of Man is something more 
than a poet’s dream. It is an indispensable agency. 
The League of Nations was inevitable. So, too, if we 
aire to follow the way of right rather than might, there 
must be a world tribunal. Thank God, these are no 
onger mere sentimental aspirations. Both are organ- 
zed actualities now at work and accomplishing results 
of vast significance. For the first time in history, there 
aas been established a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice to which the nations may turn for help in 
settling difficulties with other nations. Even those who 
“sit muttering dead words and chewing at old bones” 

should be stirred by the fact that already forty-eight 


gations have signed the protocol of this court. 


| While forward-looking peoples cooperate in such 
sensible endeavor to build a better world, America sits 
apart with Hedjaz, Andorra, Monaca and Lichtenstein. 
One might also mention Turkey, the Soviet republics 
and Peru; there are fifteen nations and small states not 
in the court. Are you quite satisfied that great, rich, 
‘enlightened America should have no share in this 
world-community enterprise? Then understand the 
hour has struck, the hour of an unprecedented oppor- 
unity for lifting a wave of public opinion that will 
‘sweep Washington on to a more Christian and more 
statesmanlike decision. 


Out-Heroding Herod 


| 

| 

| Perhaps it will help some in whose mind the issue is 
not yet clear, if I state a few of the considerations that 
‘make many feel it imperative that we now support 
President Coolidge in his request for our entrance into 
the World Court. The fundamental reason lies in the 
fact that reference to law is the only alternative to the 
samarchy of war. “What of it?” I actually heard one 
ask. And he added, “A good war in a good cause, isn’t 
‘a bad thing now and again!” That sort of flippancy 
comes from the nether world. For one thing, modern 
jwar involves the killing of babies. If you can be com- 
jplacent about that, then you out-Herod Herod. En- 
jtrance into this court is advocated because it will help 
toward peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
Improved transportation and communication have les- 
jsened distances but they have also increased the points 
of friction. We are likely to have misunderstandings 
for a long time to come. We propose discussion in- 
stead of concussion. It is not claimed this is a panacea. 


. 
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The Church and the World Court 


“If a sparrow cannot fall without His notice, is it likely an empire can rise without His aid?” 


By RosBert GorRDON 


There is no easy access to the millennium. The great 
field of international political action as distinct from 
judicial action will still be unoccupied but this step, as 
Mr. Hoover says, “is sound and sure. It is the mini- 
mum in elimination of the causes of war”. 


We should support this court because this is in line 
with the whole orderly development of society. Man’s 
interests widen in enlarging circles from the self, to the 
family, village, clan and nation. But nationality is not 
the final goal. We are not asked to cast patriotism 
aside nor to oppose nationality. The true ideal is not 
a vague, hazy cosmopolitanism but rather a real family 
of nations in which each shall count at its highest and 
best. This process also includes constant improvement 
in our social machinery. First pistols and then penal- 
ties; first a vigilance committee and then established 
court, local, state, supreme and now, naturally, a World 
Court finds its logical place in the structure humanity 
has been building through the centuries. Furthermore 
the United States should enter this court because it is 
an American idea and in line with our whole national 
policy. It exists today chiefly because of American 
vision and American persistence. Why desert our own 
child? 

A Worthy Company 


All should be moved to give this matter serious con- 
sideration because of the character and ability of the 
people advocating it. Hoover, Hughes, Root, Taft, 
Wilson, Harding, Coolidge have urged it. Scores of 
great organizations have endorsed it. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the American Federation of Labor, Federal 
Council of Churches, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, American Society of International Law, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs and many more 
say we should enter this court. Eighty per cent of the 
newspapers of the United States are for America’s en- 
trance into the World Court. 


Of course the negative voice from Idaho is heard. In 
tones that quiver with a great fear he warns of an im- 
pending doom. Why? “It is a League of Nations 
court”. Hughes says it isn’t. But if it were, that hob- 
goblin does not frighten us. “It has no jurisdiction”. 
But twenty nations have accepted compulsory jurisdic- 
tion. And is it not a trifle strange that we who have 
refused to submit anything to this court should com- 
plain because others do not forthwith submit every- 
thing? “It has no sanctions”. But fifty-two nations 
have agreed to accept its decisions. Hundreds of cases 
have been settled in former years by arbitration. Can 
you name a single case where the decision has not been 
accepted in good faith? “War has not been outlawed”. 
We admire the courage of the men like Borah who 
would have us land in the ideal at a single leap. But 
since the goal cannot be reached at a bound, we find it 
hard to understand their refusal to take the first prac- 
tical step in that direction. The men who complain be- 
cause the World Court does not accomplish everything 
at once have been likened to those who on Wednesday 
night of Genesis would have gone to bed with a grouch 
because the Creator had not yet finished the job of the 
sun and moon and on Thursday would have called a 
mass meeting to demand more forward action. “It will 
accomplish nothing”. And yet it has already rendered 
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six judgments and eleven advisory opinions settling 
many highly irritating differences that threatened war. 
Dangers can easily be conjured up. I heard a busi- 
ness man argue against the court on the ground that 
many of the judges would represent debtor nations and 
their prejudice would endanger our investments abroad. 
Money seemed to be the overtowering consideration. 
The fact is our hopes of collection are contingent upon 
peace and for selfish reasons if no other, we should be 
foremost in supporting every institution that in any 
degree makes war less likely. Secretary Mellon bases 
expectations of a prosperous America on the successful 
working of those very processes that we have despised. 
The one real danger is that reservations, other than 
those of Harding and Hughes, shall be added leading to 
fruitless debate or resulting in a proposal unacceptable 
to the rest of the world. Our representatives should 
know that any action requesting forty-eight nations to 
tear down the court they have already entered and erect 
another modified in some minor ways to suit our fancy 
would be in our opinion one of the “most unseemly sug- 
gestions of national selfishness conceivable”. As is true 
of all human institutions, the perfected court must be a 
matter of long development. And as President Harding 
said in urging our entrance, “We can do vastly more to 
perfect it in the capacity of an adherent than in the 
aloofness in which we arrogate to ourselves the right 
to say to the world we dictate but never comply.” 
Great responsibility for the creation of right public 
opinion unquestionably rests upon the churches. There 


The Money Mandate to Missionaries 
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are those who hold with Will Irwin that the churche 
can stop war within a generation. And he adds, “Th 
German vote, the labor vote, the farmer vote, are all ir 
significant numerically beside the church vote.” It ; 
asked by another, and not without good reason, “Wh: 
could not 576,000,0000 Christians do if really in earne: 
about the abolition of war?” Let us talk, write, preac 
and agitate for peace. | 

The Court of International Justice is an indisper 
sable. It is this court or no court. Every objectio 
urged against entrance was also raised in objection t 
the adoption of our own constitution and the establist 
ment of our supreme court. Yet there they stan 
monuments to the men who refused to be gagged an 
who persisted in the demand for new agencies to mee 


new conditions. After two months of bitter debat 


about the terms on which smaller states like Delawar 
and Rhode Island should be safeguarded in a commo 
association with larger states like New York, ther 
seemed no hope of perfecting a union. Then Benjami: 
Franklin moved that henceforth prayers be offered be 
fore proceeding to business. He said in words tha 
should now be recalled, “I have lived, sir, a long time 
and the longer I live the more convincing proof I se 
of the truth that God governs in the affairs of men, ] 
a sparrow cannot fall without his notice, is it probabl 
that an empire can rise without his aid?” We also ar 
persuaded that “unless the Lord build the house, the 
labor in vain that build it.” The Spirit is speaking t. 
the churches. Let us pray. | 


| 


By Douctas G. HARING 


HE missionary enterprise could not exist without 
df perros 

Therefore the giver of the money has the right to say 
what shall be taught, and when and where it shall be pro- 
claimed. He has the right to determine the policies of mis- 
stonary organizations. In the last analysis, the mission- 
aries are his employes. They are responsible to him or 
his representatives. The men who furnish capital for an 
enterprise have the right to say who shall labor and at what 
wage he shall work. 

Who invests more in God’s kingdom, the man who gives 
money or the man who gives his life? Is he who stays at 
home, perhaps laboring faithfully, but still risking neither 
health, home nor children, sacrificing part of his material 
goods and little if any of his comforts, doing so much more 
for Christ’s kingdom that in comparison the missionary’s 
voice is unworthy to be heard in the councils of the 
church? Who has so lost all sense of proportion as to say 
that the missionary who leaves father and mother, lands 
and houses, opportunities for wealth and ease, and some- 
times children or wife, for the sake of Jesus Christ, has 
thereby become an “employe” of the men who give the 
money to pay his salary?—that the missionary is respon- 
sible to the giver of funds alone? Has money so com- 
pletely eclipsed God that some minds no longer compre- 
hend the spirit which was in Christ Jesus? 

Today religious enterprises are being conducted pre- 
cisely like “safe and sane’ business institutions. The 
banker determines mission policies and plans evangelistic 
campaigns. The banker himself may be ever so good a 
man—God has perhaps called him to be a good banker— 
but rarely has God called him to be a prophet. 

Could anything be worse business than this ?—“Love 
your enemies, do good to them that hate you, bless them 
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that curse you, pray for them that despitefully use you 
And if ye love them that love you, what thank have ye 
for even sinners love those that love them. And if ye len 
to them of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye 
even sinners lend to sinners, to receive again as much. Bu 
love your enemies and do them good, and lend, neve 
despairing: and your reward shall be great, and ye sha’ 
become sons of the Most High: for he is kind toward th 
unthankful and evil!” . 

“If ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, wha 
thank have ye? . . . . Lend, never despairing . . . | 
What sort of business policy is this? S| 
It isn’t business policy. Stich procedure would ruin i 
bank. But God’s kingdom is not a corporation! Jesu 
commanded his followers to invest where the return i 
precarious and risks are great. | 

Has this anything to do with missionary work? Em 
phatically yes. If we preach his gospel, we must deter 
mine to follow Jesus’ road to the end, no matter what th: 
cost. We must expect often to support forlorn hopes}; w 
must stand firmly against the tendency of money, howeve, 
disinterested its source, to dominate every situation i 
enters. 

Somewhere along the line the church has always com 
promised between the rigid principles of “stable organiza 
tion” and the inconceivably generous freedom of Jesus 
We shall not discuss the inevitability of this compromise’ 
the fact remains that it is always made and most of wu 
have to acquiesce. But if we are to preserve our spiritua 
heritage it is high time to stand for the supremacy of Lif 
over mammon. We cannot remain even faintly Christia! 
and accord the supreme place to money. The moment wi 
acknowledge the right of the giver, “big” or “small”, t 
control those who offer Life, that moment we have cease 
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0 compromise between God and mammon and _ have 
‘rankly bowed before mammon. Every missionary or re- 
igious worker is rightly held responsible for the econom- 
cal use and proper accounting of funds entrusted to him 
—but that is a different thing from assuming spiritual con- 
rol over his message. 

_ It is common business practice for the investors of cap- 
tal to dominate a company and largely to disregard those 
vho invest labor and future hopes. There is plenty of 
‘oom for dispute over industrial organization, and we do 
jot wish to enter that field. But when we apply industrial 
organization to Christ’s church, and take away the right to 
ead from those who invest their lives, handing this pre- 
ious privilege to the man who gives money, have we not 
‘rucified Christ afresh? If the church does not assert and 
lefend the supremacy of Life over funds, who is left to 
ight the battle? 
_ There are among us men who give their money freely, 
with no desire to control. Their reward is with the Father 
who sees in secret. There are business and professional 
nen who gladly devote days of their time and best thought 
o denominational and missionary enterprises. We could 
iot carry on without their aid. But certainly the most de- 
-yoted among them would be the first to insist that they 
-hemselves are servants, not rulers, of the church. Such 
: nen will not resent being asked to leave their habitual cor- 
yoration point of view behind and to throw themselves 
whole-heartedly into the point of view of the Master when 
he work of the kingdom is put into their hands. It is for 
he church to proclaim with clarion voice that Life is all 
and that money 1s mere dross which blinds our souls to the 
realities of the Spirit. Christ has set before men the clear 
shoice between God and mammon, between “soundness of 
dolicy” and bold adventuring in the spirit. 

If Satan’s voice is ever heard in the councils of the 

saints, it is never more unmistakable than in this doctrine 
that “he who pays the piper calls the tune”. The mission- 
ary is responsible to God. If brethren at home, out of 
ove for the Master, give of their means to aid the mis- 
3lonaries in answering the call of God, well and good. If 
doards and secretaries and the machinery of organization 
facilitate the preaching of Jesus, well and good. Boards, 
machinery, money gifts, and the prayers of the faithful are 
ostensibly dedicated to the same cause for which the mis- 
sionary offers his life. When gifts, prayers and machinery 
interfere with the freedom of the missionary to speak the 
prophetic message from God, has not the whole enterprise 
failed? 


| Those Who Know the Facts 
| There are times when missionaries may profit greatly by 
the advice of business men, just as there are occasions 
when industry would gain immensely by listening to those 
who walk with Jesus. It is utterly unjust for men whose 
interest in the kingdom of God is in constant danger of 
being eclipsed by business, to demand control over mission- 
aries and their teachings simply because they contribute 
funds to the enterprise. It is for missionaries who know 
the facts to decide, for instance, whether “educational 
evangelism” or “broadcasting evangelism” shall be stressed 
on each particular field; not for men who from the nature 
of the case cannot know the facts. 
Mission societies are at the mercy of the denominations 
hich maintain them. The trouble lies in the whole 
Bech, not in a particular society. Missionary adminis- 
trators still include men who bravely stand for the 
‘supremacy of spiritual values. But the process of building 
a vast organization on corporation lines has gone so far 
that one wonders if the battle be already lost. We recite 
“lend, never despairing” as if we believed it. But our 
deeds—! 
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“Business methods” have come to endanger the success 
of the missionary. Not only are the givers of funds 
usurping the place of leadership which belongs to the mis- 
sionary, but on the foreign fields missionaries face the loss 
of all spiritual gains if success is measured in dollars and 
cents. Missionaries stagger under the burdens of property 
problems, accounts and audits without end, and pyramided 
organizations. “Some seed fell among thorns. . . !” 

Most of all, the oriental has not yet become a worshiper 
at the shrine of “6 per cent and security”. He searches for 
the things of the spirit. When, as in China, he sees mis- 
sionaries enjoying the protection of foreign soldiers in 
order to preach the gospel of the meek and lowly Naza- 
rene, the oriental asks embarrassing questions. When, in 
many countries he sees all the property of the “indigen- 
ous” (!) church held by corporations in the United States ; 
when, as in Japan, he sees membership on important com- 
mittees determined by the financial standing of a local 
church, as per instructions from America, no amount of 
rationalization can convince him that the dollar is not God 
in America, and American Christianity is not a “pious 
fraud of fat capitalists’. 

When, as in India, he sees preachers of human brother- 
hood clinging firmly to social distinctions set up in the in- 
terest of a foreign ruling aristocracy, and missionaries 
sometimes preaching God and Great Britain in the same 
breath, he wearily turns to the writings of his own ancient 
sages and says, “These will do for me. Take your Christ 
and your dollars and begone!” 


At Sea 


ACROSS the unmeasured stretches of the deep 
The gray gulls whirl and dip; 

The wild sea-horses toss their snow-white manes; 
Afar steams on a ship. 


There is a strange, vast dome of sky above, 
A trackless waste below, 

A solemn, weird infinity of space 
Through which the vessels go. 


The world we knew has drifted out of sight; 
The dear, familiar shore, 

The towns, the fields, the mountains, all and all 
Seem gone forevermore. 


Between two worlds, one lost and one unfound, 
We sail by night and day. 

Osea, be merciful! O ship, be strong! 
O God, make safe our way! 


—Emma Lente in Boston Transcript. 


Prayer 


The gates of heaven are lightly locked. 
—C. K. Chesterton. 
The making of better prayers is more important than 
the making of many prayers. —Ainslee. 
The call to prayer means a call to work, not a summons 
to set going a machine, which needs neither brains nor 
heart. It is a call to gather up all the forces of the soul, 
and to summon them to the intensest activity. It is indeed 
the highest exercise to which man can be called. 
—James Hastings. 
In these times the greatest interpreters of life are those 
who pray. ! —Ainslee. 
The reality of prayer is dependent upon the degree of 
our cooperation with God. —Ainslee. 
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Farm Problems and the Country Church 


By Kenyon L. BurrerFiecp, President, Michigan Agricultural College 


LTHOUGH the farmer’s financial situation is improv- 

ing, it is still unsatisfactory. The American farmer 
emerges from the most serious depression he has ever 
experienced, handicapped by certain situations that are 
unquestionably difficult to remedy. There seem to be 
four main difficulties: 


1. No matter what the prices of farm products as 
they vary from year to year and for different products 
and in different regions, they still remain below the gen- 
eral price levels, relatively speaking. A unit of farm 
products of practically any description whatever will not 
purchase nearly so much of the farmer’s requisites either 
for productive process or for family use as was the case 
up to six or seven years ago. This condition is almost 
universal, and while it has been improved during the 
past two or three years the farmer is still fundamentally 
and heavily handicapped at this point. No matter how 
much skill he uses, no matter how much advantage may 
come from cooperative organization, he finds it relatively 
harder to maintain his financial standards than has ever 
been the case before. 


2. There is a difference of opinion concerning the ex- 
tent to which land values are excessive and the effect 
of such valuations on the farm. But there seems to be 
no doubt of the general proposition that most American 
farmers are obliged to farm with a capitalization based 
on land prices that are much too high in the light of 
prices for farm products. Many believe that farmers 
cannot possibly make the interest on these valuations, 
particularly if they are to receive a reasonable labor in- 
come from their personal work, and furthermore, that 
both farmers and bankers are inclined to take on too 
much mortgage credit for the average farm, if we keep 
in mind the actual industrial value of the farm. 


3. Practically all authorities on taxation agree with the 
farmers themselves that the personal property tax has 
played havoc with the farmers. The excessive valuation 
of land has some part in this but the failure to tap other 
sources of wealth for purposes of school, county, and 
sometimes state taxation, is even more responsible. This 
tax problem varies in different states, but in some it has 
become one of the most serious factors in the situation, 
and if not remedied means a sure and even a rapid drift 
toward tenantry and eventually toward land nationaliza- 
tion. 


4. Since the war, it has been increasingly difficult for 
the farmers to get adequate labor at any price which they 
consider within reason. Undoubtedly some of the very best 
farmers living in distinctively agricultural areas and will- 
ing to pay high prices for labor, have found it profitable 
to do so, but the great bulk of farmers, and especially 
those living in regions where industries are thriving, can- 
not compete and will not compete with the industries in 
the bid for labor. Of course we may come to the one- 
man farm, but American agriculture, generally speaking, 
has been based on the family-sized farm, which means 
that the farmer has expected to utilize the services of 
one or two sons, or their equivalent in hired hands, for 
his enterprise. And when he fails to get that help he re- 
duces his acreage, and what is worse, reduces the efficiency 
of what he does do. 

Now I do not know that the church as such can do 
much to remedy these very grave difficulties, but it should 
be cognizant of them and should readjust its economy in 
the light of the situation. There can be no question that 
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these financial difficulties have some bearing upon thy 
deplorable condition of the country church in many areas 
althought not solely responsible. The country church face 
a real problem not merely as a church but as one of ou 
rural social institutions. There are many people who ques. 
tion seriously whether it is going to be possible for rura 
civilization anywhere to maintain social institutions in th 
country commensurate with the demands of modern ciyjl 
ization and with the work of similar institutions in th 
city. While the rural school is by no means ideal, it j 
probably in the best condition of all rural social agencie! 
because the state can command resources for educatior 
on behalf of the financially poor areas. What, then, car 
the church do? | 

In the first place, it must face the situation in states 
manlike manner. Much progress has been made in th 
last few years but the Protestant church as a whole ha 
not yet really seriously tackled the country church ques 
tion. There is still too much of the attitude that it is < 
rather hopeless and losing game. There is a good dealo 
sentimental interest in the country church, but as yet ni 
statesmanlike, aggressive program for reform on the par 
of the church as a whole. 

In the second place, country church competition mus 
be eliminated. This may be done by the larger parisl 
plan on a denominational basis; by denominational agree 
ments of various sorts through union or federation o 
allocation, with the purpose of giving the countrysid 
about the right number of churches for its real needs 
or possibly by the development of the community church 
But this work will have to be done on an interdenomina 
tional basis. The small town and open country area mus 
be treated as a unit and unnecessary competition elimin 
ated while no areas are overlooked. | 

Following this, there should be some sort of reorgan. 
ization of home missions aid. I confess I do not know 
the formula of this reorganization. I have long believe 
that the principle enunciated a quarter of a century agi 
relative to the building of the rural school, namely, tha 
“the wealth of the entire state must be utilized for th 
education of all the children of the state” should be ap 
plied to the church. I have no doubt that with a norma. 
church establishment in the country and with the righ 
sort of program, many rural communities can suppor 
the church they need without outside help. Nevertheless 
as in the case of the schools, the wealth of the wealthy 
church must assist the poverty of the poorer church. | 

The making of a Christian program for the rural com- 
munity and the interpreting of that program to the rura 
people is the great task of the church. Let us spend a’ 
least as much time on the objective as upon the means 
Let us find out what it signifies to be a Christian farmei 
both personally and socially, individually and industrially 
inside and out. What are the ideas, the ideals, the in 
spirations, the elements of personal growth and strengtl 
that religion can and should contribute to the work anc 
life of the farm? We take these things too much fot 
granted as if everybody understood what they mean, but 
they are the real issues. ; ¥ 

There is no doubt but much progress has been made 
in solving the country church question. The financia 
situation has complicated matters more rapidly than the 
new plans for building the country church have evolved 
and we are not much better off than we ever were. It is 
high time for the church to rouse itself with reference tc 
the rural part of its task—The Congregationalist. 4 


ONDER, on a distant hillside, a prophet of God stood 
before a burning bush. Caressed by heaven’s flame, 
‘the bush burned but was not consumed. In that radiant 
yresence Moses stood, his soul making answer to the soul 
of the Infinite. Emerging from the inspiration of that 
sacred hour, there came a race delivered from bondage. 
Today, another fire burns. It is in the soul of Amer- 
‘ca’s youth. Upon a thousand hillsides those torches burn, 
‘o lighten the pathway of progress and to give faith to a 
struggling humanity that the morning approaches. 

_ Whatever pessimism is prevalent in the world today is 
onfined to the creeping paralysis of age. Youth has no 
part in it. On every college campus and’ in every college 
class room there is latent a wealth of idealism powerful 
0 correct every evil and to right every wrong. Outside 
of academic circles there are youth movements no_ less 
significant. Those who despair of the present generation 
of young people are unaware of the uncompromising devo- 
tion of the spirit of youth to the call of truth and righte- 
usness. 

Every phase of our social life is being touched with the 
eaven of youth’s committment to the high moral mandates 
of the Great Unseen. In very fact Sir Galahads, who are 
seeking the Holy Grail of God’s purpose for the world, 
are in great abundance today. This spiritual renaissance 
in the soul of our youth does not conform to the conven- 
tional. Neither does it lisp the dogmas of yesterday. But 
it is there, and like a Gibraltar Rock it stands to resist the 
tides of threatening materialism. 

When the idealism of youth is hitched to the machinery 
of politics there will be a stir in the senate cloak rooms. 
Youth’s contact with business and finance will most cer- 
tainly improve the standards of ethics in the realm of 
economics. When this yearning of youth comes to ful- 
fillment the professions will be thought of as opportunities 
for social advancement and human redemption. Similarly, 
patriotism is being surcharged with a new and nobler 
purpose and international peace is being pursued with a 
divine persistence. Youth regards the challenge of race 
as an adventure in brotherhood. 

It is quite true that many of our younger generation have 
not shared, as yet, in this vision for a nobler day. It is 
doubtless true that out-of the youth of today there will 
come many whose lives will be tinctured with the sin of 
selfishness. No greater injustice could be done ot the 
“Youth movement” than to ascribe to it a complete and 
absolute infallibility of perfection. But when that is said, 
it still remains true that there is not a single issue now 
before the world that is not destined to feel the impact of 
youth’s clear vision and burning faith. The hour is full 
of promise. 

| What recognition is being made by the organized pees 
of the star-gazing of this younger generation? Too little. 
True, heroic efforts are being made by every denomination 
to mobilize the youth of the world for the cause of Christ. 
Young people’s activities are receiving more attention than 
heretofore and able men and women are being command- 
eered for tasks of leadership. 

Yet something is lacking. The church is not being ade- 
uately represented in the most strategic centers. Students 
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The Church and Youth 


By WALTER W. VAN KIRK 


are too often unfamiliar with the policies and program of 
the church at large. The Wesley Foundation of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and similar movements within 
other denominations represent one of the most promising 
activities of the church in the home field today. That 
ministry to college groups should be extended and = de- 
veloped in every way possible. After making liberal allow- 
ances for this most effective type of service, it still remains 
true that vast areas of student activities remain unoccupied 
as far as the organized church is concerned. The student 
is too often permitted to finish his academic career with- 
out having been brought into an intelligent understanding 
of the church’s present-day service to the world. The sus- 
picion creeps upon the student’s mind that the church is 
not concerned in him and his problems. Why then should 
he be concerned in the church and its problems? In his 
moral indignation at what he feels to be an indifferent and 
unresponsive church, he signs his name to the member- 
ship blanks of various “movements” and “leagues” that are 
intended to accomplish the program of social and interna- 
tional reconstruction that lies so close to his heart. 

All this is wrong. The church is suffering tremendously 
by this exodus of youth from her ranks. Everywhere the 
question is being raised as to why it has become necessary 
for the church to farm out its idealism on these pressing 
issues to outside organizations. 

There is, to be sure, a need for “unofficial”? and ‘“non- 
ecclesiastical” groups that will prod the conscience of the 
church from time to time. Moreover, there is every reason 
to be grateful for the idealism that pioneers its way around 
the world for the promotion of international fellowships. 


The church does not deprecate these movements. On the 
other hand, the church is thankful that in this critical 
hour these prophetic voices have been heard. Issue is 


taken, however, when the church is represented to youth ° 
as an organization that is continually at war with itself 
over some petty pride of opinion, with neither the time 
nor the disposition to grapple with the man-sized problems 
that fleck the sky-line of current affairs. The “whisper- 
ing”? campaign that the church is “afraid” to “tackle” the 
baffling problems of today must be met everywhere and at 
once with the pronouncement that the church of Jesus 
Christ has never been “afraid;”’ is not now “afraid,” and 
does not purpose in the future to shrink from facing in all 
boldness any and all issues that may arise out of the com- 
plexities of our modern life. 

The church of the first century was a youth movement. 
The blood of youth has coursed through the veins of the 
church through the ages. It must be so today. It will be 
so if by some concerted effort the church will make its 
voice heard where that voice needs to be heard. 

The Federal Council of Churches, through a recent ad- 
dition to the secretarial staff of the commission on inter- 
national justice and goodwill, has taken cognizance of the 
need to bring the church of Christ and the youth of today 
into a closer and more sympathetic understanding with one 
another. This newly appointed secretary will share in the 
full range of the commission’s activities, but he will be 
concerned especially in the task of effecting a closer bond 
of fellowship between various youth groups and organized 
Christianity. 
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HE answer of Jesus to the 

cynical question of Pilate was 
unmistakable, “Certainly I am a 
king. This is why I was born, 
this is why I came into the world, 
to bear testimony to the truth.” 
Then what was the nature of his 
kingdom? For one thing it was 
spiritual and not physical. It be- 
gan in grace, continued in good- 
ness, consummated in glory. For 
another thing, it was moral, not 
material. “The kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink but righte- 
ousness, joy and peace, in the Holy 
Spirit.” Right being, right living 
and right doing. First a moral 
order, then a social order. This is 
the gospel of the kingdom as Jesus 
preached it, practised it, and per- 
sonalized it. 


Jesus Reveals the Father 


In what sense was Jesus a king? 
He was the King of Truth. He 
reveals to us the truth of God’s 
Fatherhood. It is not enough to 
say God is a Father. What kind 
of a Father? There are many 
kinds of human fathers. Jesus 
shows that God is a loving, com- 
passionate, holy and _ righteous 
Father. Then, as if to sum it up, 
he says, “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” 


In Christ’s lovableness, forgiv- 
ableness, holiness and righteous- 
ness we see what God is like as a 
father. Christ never flattered men. 
He told men the naked truth about 
their moral condition. He ‘told 
some men they were bad. That 
they were lost like a coin or a 
sheep. He told other men they 
were more bad, ‘That they were 
of their father the devil because 
they did the work of the devil.” 


Locating the Kingdom 


Over against this he showed 
these men he was the means of 
their recovery. “I am come to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” 
Jesus was never hopeless about 
the worst. There was no incurable 
case to him. He began his public 
ministry by saving the woman of 
Samaria, and ended it by saving the 
penitent thief. He revealed the 
truth about the location of the 


“I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” 


“So you are a king?” said Pilate. “Certainly,” says Jesus, “I am a king.’—John 18:37 (Moffatt). 


By WILLIAM JOYNES 


ll 


é 1enuE ee eS 
ANT To 


kingdom. “The kingdom of God 
is within you.” First inside, then 


Lord, Forgive 
if I have wounded any soul to- 
ay, 
If I have caused one foot to go 
astray, 
If I have walked in my own wilful 


way— 
Good Lord, forgive! 


If I have uttered idle words or 
vain, 
If I have turned aside from want 


or pain, 
Lest I myself should 
through the strain— 


Good Lord, forgive! 


suffer 


If I have craved for joys that are 
not mine, 
If I have let my wayward heart 
repine, 
Dwelling on things of earth, not 
things divine— 
Good Lord, forgive! 


If I have been perverse, or hard, 
or cold, 
If I have longed for shelter in thy 
fold, 
When thou hast given me some 
fort to hold— 
Good Lord, forgive! 


Forgive the sins I have confessed 
to thee, 
Forgive the secret sins I do not 


see, 
That which I know not, Father, 
teach thou me— 
Help me to live. 


outside, make clean inside the cup. 
A clean heart, then clean hands. 
Put the center right and the cir- 
cumference will follow. When 
Christ wanted to enforce the inten- 
sive power of the kingdom, he told 
them of the woman who put the 
leaven in the meal until the whole 
was leavened. Then, to illustrate 
the extensive power of the king- 
dom, he told them the parable of 
the mustard seed. The kingdom 
must be planted in the realm of 
being, then it will be seen in the 
land of doing. 


Love and Service 


If Christ is our King, his truth 
ought to reign and rule over our 
creeds and deeds. He is also the 
King of love. He was love in 
service. He went about doing 
good to all sorts of people. He 
was kind to the evil and unthank- 
ful. There may be love without 
service, and a service without love. 
Jesus united them. 


John in an unguarded moment 
may lose his temper and want to 
call down fire from heaven to con- 
sume people. Peter in a weak mo- 
ment may deny Christ. Thomas 
in a careless mood may doubt the 
story of the resurrection. But 
Christ never severs his friendship 
and dissolves his love because in 
our sin and weakness we lose tem- 
per, get a bit cowardly, and harbor 
some doubt. It was love in sacri- 
fice. This is the greatest evidence: 
“He suffered, the just for the un- 
just, that he might bring us to 
God.” 


“He loved and loosed us from 
our sins.” “Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved 
us.” Then, to make this love ex- 
periential, it has been shed abroad 


in our hearts by the Holy Spirit. 


. Let us worship Jesus our King. 


Pray daily for the coming of his 
kingdom. Seek first his kingdom 
to rule over all. We sing it be- 
cause we believe it. We believe it 
as we sing it: 

“The King of love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never, 

I nothing lack if Iam his, . 
And he is mine forever.” 


hi 
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Meeting Helps” on C. L, P. 
_ Topics for Jan. 17 
NOTE: All references hereafter made 
\these “Meeting Helps” will be to the fol- 
wing books: “Modern Discipleship and 
hat It Means” by Woods; “Twelve Tests 
Character” by Fosdick; “The Man No- 
bly Knows” by Barton; “Gates and Keys 
% Bible Books” by Robinson; “How We 
it Our Bible” by Smyth; “A Short His- 
‘y of the Christian Church’? by Mon- 
ef; “Peasant Pioneers” by Miller ;“ God’s 
imamite” by Lerrigo. The entire set of 
toks may be had-for $12.45 from the 
merican Baptist Publication Society. A 
iw others may be added later. 


‘Let me write the songs of a nation and 
tare not who makes her laws.” 
Materials 

“Gates and Keys To Bible Books” has 
sme interesting and helpful reference 
Werial. Beginning with the word 
‘et’ on page 122 and going on through 
ge 134, you will learn more of the 
etry and song in the Psalms. Begin- 
ag with the second paragraph on page 
14 through point 4 on page 155, and 
fm the last paragraph on page 157 
rough the first paragraph on page 159, 
yu will learn of the Songs of Solomon. 
Jom page 113 to 119 you will find out 
cout Job. Note especially what it is 
fat makes poetry in the Hebrew nation, 
€@ given in the second paragraph on 
ge 113. Be sure to make this point 
the meeting, so that the young people 
Il see wherein lies the poesy of the 
Ible books. 

A little book which may be had at 
ost public libraries is “The Voice of 
iristian Life in Song” by Charles. This 
tm be read through in a very short 
ime, and it traces song from its very 
Iginning on through to the present day. 
ckoning it as the voice of the soul 
‘ing up to God. 

Then, to prepare a little further for 
ie meeting, get as many present-day 
Itmns and poems as you can which are 
‘sed either directly on Scriptures or 
lve a Christian foundation. The hymns, 
« course, would probably all be based 
« Scripture since they all deal with 
ristian thoughts. Almost any book 
( poems contains at least a few Chris- 
{in poems. 


In Meeting 

In meeting tell especially wf Job, 
salms and Songs of Solomon, the great 
i0ks of poems in the Bible. Show why 
‘ey were written, and how they have 
(me down through the ages. Compare 
‘me of the present songs and hymns 
‘ith those of long ago. Show that only 
ose which have come from a_ heart 
‘perience have lasted. If you know the 
ory of some of the more modern songs 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. A. 


which have 
stories could be told. 
deduct why it is that a nation can be 
judged by its songs and poetry. 


“lasted,” perhaps these 


See if you can 


“Sherlock Holmes” Attends 
Sunday School 


The chair stood on the platform. It 
was not a particularly harmful looking 
chair—there was nothing peculiar about 
it—but there it was. No one paid much 
attention to it—at first. Then two voices 
were heard in conversation. 

“Why is that chair there?” one voice 
said. 

“Why, I don’t know—for no particu- 
lar reason that I know of,” answered the 
other voice. 

Voice one was insistent. “That chair 
wouldn’t be there for nothing. There- 
fore, it must be there for something.” 

Voice two was also insistent. ‘“Per- 
haps some one put it there to get it out 
of the way.” 

“No,” said the voice of the first per- 
son. “If someone wanted it out of the 
way, it would have been placed to one 
side.” 

An Argument 


Those present looked at the two 
speakers. The owner of voice two said, 
“Who are you? Why are you interested 
in that chair?” 

The first voice answered: “I am Sher- 
lock Holmes. I just want to prove to 
you that that chair is there for a pur- 
pose. Let us take the elimination 
method. First, I have proved to you 
that the chair wasn’t placed on the plat- 
form to get it out of the way. Now, 
what might be another reason for its 
being there?” 

The owner of voice two (who was 
none other than “Doctor Watson’) 
thought a moment and then replied: 
“Some one might have been trying to 
reach something.” 

Sherlock answered quickly, “Oh, but 
there is nothing anywhere within reach.” 
Watson thought again, and this time 
he looked quite well satisfied; “Some 
one must have been sitting on it.” 

Sherlock asked why they would have 
been sitting there. Watson had no re- 


ply to make, so Sherlock went on with 


“What new untrod ways God leads 
us into when we submit our wills 
to him. I am accepting all hard 
things as a challenge for deeper 
thinking and larger serving on my 
part.”—Vera M. Rice, former V. P. 
of Bo xa 2. U2 of (A. 
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his deductions. “There is nothing on 
top of the chair. It wasn’t put there 
to reach anything, it wasn’t put there to 
get it out of the way. Therefore—there 
must be something under it.” 


Proved 

Quickly Watson went on to preve 
that Sherlock was wrong. He knew that 
no one had been near the chair for at 
least an hour. He turned the chair up- 
side down—and presented it to the Sun- 
day-school scholars. They looked first 
at the chair, then at Sherlock. He was 
right. There was something there. They 
gasped. Then they looked closer and 
saw with surprise the words, “B. Y. P. U. 
this evening at 6:45. Won’t you come?” 

Did they? Well, you just try it and 
see. Youcan’t? You don’t know where 
Sherlock and Watson are? Bless you, 
you can find them in any society—two 
young people who think the society is 
worth advertising. ‘That West Virginia 
society is still being benefited by their 
sign. 


° 


Extra! 


Heard the news? No? Well, then, 
I'll tell you. There is a publicity con- 
test on. Yes, it’s for all Baptist young 
people’s societies in the country—no 
matter what the name. It’s to run from 
Jan. 1 to April 30, 1926. All you have 
to do is to send the name of your society 
in to the B. Y. B. U. of America (same 
address as Tue Baptist) and then get 
your “ads” a-humming. A set of rules 
of the contest will be mailed to you im- 
mediately. 

Oh, you think that because your so- 
ciety is small and hasn’t much money 
that you won’t stand a chance of win- 


ning? That objection is easy to over- 
come. The winner is judged by per- 
centages. The society that has the best 


results in proportion to the size and 
amount of money expended, wins. Of 
course, the “ads” themselves are taken 
into account. But just get started and 
see if your society won’t be helped. 


You don’t know enough about adver- 
tising—you have nobody in your society 
who has ever done any advertising? 
That need not phase you. To every so- 
ciety that enlists in this contest, a book- 
let on principles of and suggestions for 
advertising will be mailed free of charge. 
That will help to make.it like a game! 


The Wicker tourist party, while in 
Italy last summer, visited the Wednes- 
day evening meeting of Pastor Reverer 
at the Baptist mission in Florence. They 
were so impressed that they presented to 
the pastor a purse of $50, and three 
members of the party pledged each a 
year’s support for an Italian worker. 


The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


Henduri’s Fortune 
By ELizABETH VICKLAND, Golaghat, Assam. 


1B was evening and rest time in the 

mission bungalow. The cook, house- 
boy and water-carrier had come in and 
said “Salaam” to the Miss-sahibs before 
leaving for the night. The victrola was 
playing one of Sousa’s_ sprightly 
marches. One of the Miss-sahibs came 
in with a book in her hand. 

“Say, youngsters, when Sousa’s band 
stops playing, let us have a reading bee. 
We have not had one for an age. I have 
the cleverest book—the one I got last 
home mail. I have only dipped into 
it, but it has whetted my appetite for 
more.” 

They all had work they might have 
done, but they decided to have a free 
evening. Polly stretched out in a 
steamer-chair with cushions behind her 
and under her feet. Judy brought out 
her tatting, and Betty some stockings to 
darn. Billy settled in the morris-chair 
and began to read. The book was 
“When a Man’s a Man,” and the tired 
Miss-sahibs forgot their cares in follow- 
ing the adventures of the hero. 

“Hello! Do you ever take in tramps?” 
The masculine voice came from the 
darkness outside. It was Mr. B—, the 
general missionary of the station. 

“Yes, when they are nice ones!” They 
supposed that by “tramps” he meant 
himself and Mrs. B—. They often 
dropped in of an evening. 

“It’s a new tramp this time. 
believe it will come in.” 


And in the dim light of the lanterns 
the Miss-sahibs saw a little girl. Mr. 
B— told them that when he had come 
from the pastor’s house, he had found 
her hovering just outside the hedge. It 
is very uncommon for an Indian girl to 
be out alone at night, and a risky thing. 

“Salaam! Who are you?” he said. 

No answer, but a snuffle. 

“Are you one of the girls from the 
school?” 

“Now Lime not: 
Aven,” 

“Where is your house?” 

“A long way from here.” 

“What is your father’s name?” 

“Father’s dead, and so’s mother.” 

“Whom do you live with?” 

“T won’t go back. I’m going home. 
Only I don’t know the way.” 

“What is the name of your village?” 

“T don’t know.” 


And that was all the information he 
could get from her. As nothing could be 
done, he asked the Miss-sahibs to take 
care of her for the night. She was fairly 
well dressed, had considerable jewelry, 
and bore the marks of being high caste. 

Billy went to the back veranda and 


Don’t 


I don’t know who I 


tapped on the wire that connected with 
the home-made telephone in the dormi- 
tory. A little girl came running out. 

“What is it, Miss-sahib?” 

“Go to the Hindu hostel, you and 
another girl, and tell Chundra Pruja to 
come to the bungalow.” 

A few moments later a tall, graceful 
Indian girl entered. The situation was 
explained and she took the Hindu child 
to the dormitory for the night. 

About twelve o’clock the next day, the 
house boy announced that Soniram Babu, 
son of the priest, was awaiting the 
pleasure of the lady in charge. The 
reader has already met him, he being the 
babu who visited Henduri’s brothers in 
the village. He said that a little girl who 
was a member of his household had 
strayed. “Through Mr. B—’s kindness 
in notifying the police we have found 
that she is under your protection. I 
have come to bring her home.” 

After questioning him to make sure 
that it was Henduri he wanted, a frantic 
search through the Hindu hostel failed 
to locate her, and for a moment they 
thought she had gone. Then someone 
discovered her in the kindergarten, 
watching with absorbed attention, some 
small children who were outlining letters 
with shells. It took the Miss-sahib her- 
self to bring her in and the child’s face 
became rebellious at once. When she 
saw him she promptly said, “I’m not 
going with you.” He wheedled and 
coaxed and the missionary talked to her, 
but to no avail. Of course, he could 
have taken her by force, but it would 
have been very undignified. So he said 
he would send some servants to bring 
her forcibly. Two servants came later. 
Henduri had been taking in the sights, as 
if to make the most of her visit. She 
had to go back with the men because 
they were stronger than she. 

A few days later a group of girls came 
excitedly to the Miss-sahib, saying that 
Henduri had returned. It was about 
dusk, and the child had found her way in 
through the servants’ entrance. She wore 
no jewels, and her hair had been cut off. 
This was a great disgrace, and probably 
the reason the child had run away. The 
priest would probably send for her 
again, so she was allowed to stay yet 
another night. 


The next afternoon an old hag, squint- 
eyed and wrinkled, bent and thin, was 
admitted by the gardener. He thought 
at first that she was a beggar, and tried 
to drive her away. But she insisted that 
she had come to see the sahib lok. She 
said that she had been sent by the priest 
to bring back the runaway girl. She said 
the child had broken a water pot and she 
had tweaked her ears. The child had 
gone into a stubborn fit, refusing to 


~ 


work. They had cut her hair aaa | 
punishment. Then she had gone. = | 


Henduri was brought. At the sight of 
the old woman who had so frightfully 
insulted her, she screamed. The Miss-' 
sahibs were heartsore for the child. She 
was evidently not used to being a sery-. 
ant. They had, however, no right to 
keep her. So they summoned two 
police and Henduri, still resisting, went. 
with them slowly, with one long look: 
back at the compound. > | 

Two weeks passed. Judy was sitting 
at her desk, when she heard stealthy 
steps on the veranda. Going to the win- 
dow she looked out, and there, close to. 
the wall, stood a sobbing figure. She. 
drew the little girl in, and found it was| 
Henduri. But such a changed Henduri, | 
Her body was bare to the waist, and her 
back was covered with welts. She had 
only one thin garment on. Her hands’ 
were tied behind her, and her ankle: 
showed marks of a rope. She was thir 
and her face, though tear-stained, was 
defiant still. | 

Judy untied her hands, and gradual 
got the story. She said they had bea 
her, and tied her hands and feet so she 
couldn’t run away. But the knot at her 
ankles was loose and she had succeed 
in slipping the rope off. She had t 
eaten for three days. 


Judy called the others, and the ch 
was clothed and sent to the Hindu dormi- 
tory for the night. “a 


The next morning the babu came for 
Henduri. He acknowledged that th 
child had been severely punished, but as- 
serted that she needed it. The mission- | 
aries inquired into the child’s history. 
Seeing that they already knew some- 
thing about her, he told them of t 
bargain that was made with the broth 
in the village. - | 

“Ts there a written document of the | 
transaction?” i | 

“No, we have been intending to get 
one, but kept delaying the matter.” 

“Then,” said Miss H., “we will keep 
Henduri until you can bring her brothers | 
and establish your claim. She will stay | 
with the other Hindu girls and we will 
see to it that she doesn’t break her 
caste.” yy 

The arrangement was a reasonable 
one, and he acquiesced, promising t0 
send at once for Henduri’s relatives. | 

In the meantime Henduri was sent 
school. It was a new life to her and shi 
absorbed everything. ‘ 

One day when inspecting the Christi 
dormitory, they found Henduri eat 
with the Christian girls and acting thor 
oughly at home and happy. She hae 
broken caste! ¢ 

(Continued on page 1485) 
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Letter from India 
By W. L. FErcuson : 

“he drink traffic and gambling are 
of the foremost topics on which to 
te this month. India is in the midst 
a great struggle for social reform, and 
ong the major items she has set her- 
f to correct, drink takes a prominent 
ce. In every legislative council of 
-empire the question has been up for 
cussion, and also in the Assembly. 
far the balances have fallen on the 
e of the wets; but the drys have re- 
ved a lot of publicity, and have suc- 
‘ded in obtaining the declaration in a 
mber of provinces that the goal of the 
ininistration’s excise policy is prohibi- 
in. Some restrictions are being tight- 
2d on the traffic; but it is far from 
jaten or under sentence of banishment. 
Le gain so far by the temperance forces 
the creation of public sentiment, the 
ving of the prohibition question in the 
w-making bodies, and in_ silencing 
uctically all but one of the arguments 
* the continuance of jthe licensing 
sstem—revenue. That is the cry now 
j the defenders of a wet regime. In- 
is income from excise levies is twenty 
Dres of rupees. Or to “put it in plain 
iited States” Rs. 200,000,000. Whence 
{to come the money to replace this 
yst sum, if liquor is abolished? This 
ithe constant cry of the defenders of 

=: licensing and control system. 
Two important conventions are sched- 
i:d for the early part of 1926. One is 
3 the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
liion, for all India—the National Con- 
ation, they call it—to be held in Bom- 
by; and the other by the all India Pro- 
Dition Convention, to be held in Delhi, 
== capital of the empire, at the end of 
nuary. It is expected that both these 
ttherings will be notable, history- 
wking affairs. The preparations being 
mde insure successful meetings, and 
Wdespread publicity will result. The 
ymen, as usual, have been better or- 
nized than the men; and India is 
eatly indebted to the W. C. T. U. for 
fs great pioneer work it has done. What 
2 Delhi meeting hopes to accomplish 
to form an empire-wide organization 
d to launch a great campaign, with 
tssibly a good weekly periodical as an 
gan, so as to bring the drink question 
me to multitudes and to make it a real 

ue universally. 

The Cable vs. the Post 
That report by the Research Depart- 
ent of the Federal Council of the 
wurches of Christ in America has had 
reverberations in India. The rummies 
America did not wait for ships and 
e mails to bring us the news, but it 
is cabled out and given publicity in 
| the leading daily papers that the re- 
rt admitted the serious failure of pro- 
dition in America. Now that THE 


Baptist and other reliable papers from 
U. S. A. are coming to hand, we are 
finding out more about what the re- 
search department really did say; but 
the damage has been done! The wets 
have seen to that. They use the cable; 
but we the post. They get into the news 
columns of the secular, the daily press; 
but we refute the cables in the columns 
of our religious weeklies. Must it ever 
be so? Why cannot some wide-awake 
person or group of Christian men come 
an occasional “scoop” on the wets by 
cabling out the best news available about 
prohibition and other good things? 
Race-track gambling and lotteries are 
very prevalent in the large cities of 
India. The former is being fostered 
by turf clubs in Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta. Great crowds of people attend 
the races. The newspapers give much 
space to listing the horses, the riders, 
the prizes, the betting, etc. Sports clubs 
have been opened on principal thorough- 
fares where betting news is given out 
and where bets are taken and booked. 
Madras has recently had an epidemic of 
these clubs, and also a sensational ex- 
posure of their methods. Some of them 
took in thousands of rupees in a day 
from clients who though resident in 
Madras wished to bet on the races in 
other cities. One club was being run in 
the name of a man who has been dead 
for the past five years or more. When 
things got too warm for the operators 
they skipped with what cash they had 
in hand and left the betting clients to 
cool their wrath and their heels outside 
deserted premises. Regarding lotteries, 
most of them are being put out by the 


A Prayer for the Year 
By Hattie. WELLS BoyNTON 
(Sing to the tune, “Saved by Grace”) 


I know not what the year shall 
hold 

As page by page its scenes unfold. 

But shall its paths lead here or 
there, 

What matters it, why should I 
care? 

Earth has no dreaded hour for 


me 
If only I am close to Thee. 


Keep me so close that I can hear 
Thy faintest message, whispered 
clear; 
For they who follow Thee afar 
Know not how sweet Thy counsels 
are. 
Dearer than breath of life to me 
This wonderous fellowship with 
Thee. 


Place Thou my hand within Thine 
own, 
Let me not take one step alone, 
Make me Thy messenger to bear 
Thy gospel’s gladness everywhere. 
Shine through my face, till those 
who see, 
Forget the face in finding Thee. 


priests of a great church. Tickets are 
issued at a cheap rate, and charity is 
said to be the object for which the 
money is to go; but the “prizes” are 
tempting, as high as Rs. 5000 to the 
winner of the first. And this for an in- 
vestment of four annas! Great is the 
application of some kinds of religion! 
And now comes Bombay, with a tax on 
betting!! And now come the race clubs 
and turf clubs with the open hand of 
charity and offer to subsidize various 
religious and philanthropic agencies in 
the cities of Madras, Bombay and Cal- 


cutta!!! And some of them have fallen 
tor it. 


Touchables and Untouchables 


Untouchability is much to the front 
also. The outcast people are more and 
more claiming equal rights with the so- 
called touchables, that is, the caste peo- 
ple. The latest manifestation of this is 
in connection with temple entries. A 
Mala man. from Madras recently went 
to a place many miles away on pil- 
grimage. He entered a temple belong- 
ing to the castes, offered cocoanut-milk, 
camphor and four annas in cash, and 
was given absolution; but he went out 
a suspected man. Some one who had 
seen him inside did not believe him to 
be there of rights. A charge was clapped 
against him in the police court and he 
was arrested and arraigned. The ac- 
cused was found guilty of an offense un- 
der the Indian penal code and was fined 
Rs. 75-0-0 or one month’s rigorous im- 
prisonment. 

Over on the West Coast of India, at 
Palghat, the controversy between the 
Brahmans and the untouchables over the 
right of the latter to enter agraharams 
—places specially reserved for Brahmans 
to reside in—has been on for some time. 
Things have become so tense that an 
open conflict developed, resulting in 
serious bodily injury to some of the 
parties engaged on either side. In 
former times the “polluting castes” have 
been forbidden under penalties to enter 
the agraharams; but nowadays a new 
spirit is stirring, and the untouchables 
and those who are backing them in the 
struggle seem quite willing to go to 
prison in their attempt to break through 
these restraints. They are claiming the 
right to use public streets, public wells 
and temples. At present the laws are 
against them in some of these matters, 
and recognized custom in others. In 
this connection it may be worth while 
to note that one of the sections of the 
outcastes, the Ezhavas, have been cast- 
ing about for a new religion. They have 
let it be known that they are prepared 
to consider conversion to Islam, Budd- 
hism, or perhaps Christianity, if proper 
terms are offered to them. The Arya 
Samaj, a reformed Hindu body, and the 
Mohammedans have been visiting the 
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Ezhavas with a view to converting them; 
and it is alleged that the present troubles 
with the Brahmans is due partly to this 
circumstance, since the untouchables are 
emboldened to march through the 
agraharams now that they have the 
backing of persons who are anxious to 
place them in a new relationship. The 
leaven is at work, and that right mightily. 

Bishopville, 

Vepery, Madras, India. 


The Golaghat Bible Con- 
ference 


(This characteristic report of a Bible 
conference in Assam, India, is printed just 
as written by the Telugu who sent it in.— 
Editor.) 

Before writing about the conference, 
I wish to write a few lines about myself. 
- Being a young man of twenty-three, be- 
longing to the Telugu Land (Madras), 
I had to come to Assam on account of 
some pitiful circumstances. When I first 
came to Gauhati, I found some of the 
Madrasi officers, and by their mutual 
help, I was appointed as an assistant 
railway booking clerk on a good and 
reasonable salary. I thought I had a 
good job. But the Lord selected me to 
labor in his vineyard, and made known 
to me some of the Telugu Christian 
brethren, who advised me to go to 
Golaghat where I can work for the Lord 
a good deal; therefore I resigned my 
post and left Gauhati for Golaghat to 
carry the true and good news mostly to 
those of my native land. May God 
richly bless my work and make it fruitful. 

And now, the Bible conference which 
was begun on the 16th, Sept., was very 
useful. There are some good causes 
why it is held each and every year. 

The first is that very many people 
of the Christian church in Assam are 
very poor in education. 

The second, tho’ the preachers of the 
Gospel know a little to read the Bible, 
they are subject to confusion then and 
there. 

The third, when they preach before 
the heathen, or in their own church, 
they doubt within themselves whether 
it is correct or not. 


The fourth, in order to clear such 
doubts. 

The fifth, that they may have an 
opportunity to hear the Bible, sing 


praises unto God and know how to pray 
before God and that they may have 
hunger and thirst for the word of God 
and thus get a new life and spirit. 

The missionaries who come to the 
class to teach, select very useful, im- 
portant and simple lessons from the 
Bible and give a short outline every 
day that the preachers and pastors may 
copy it down and use it in their work. 

The selected lessons for the year 
1925 were: 

1. Rev. O. L. Swanson took the class 
one hour daily on “Evangelism.” 

2. Rev. Stephen, two hours daily on 
the “Gospel of St. John.” 

3. Rev. J. Selander, about the par- 
able by Jesus, forty in number. 


4. Pandit Niyai (a native deacon) 
taught an hour from a book titled “The 
Manual of Christian Theology” by G. H. 
Rouse, M. A. D. D. After one week 
Mr. Sword came from Jorhat and the 
class was divided into two parts, that he 
might have a chance for an hour. He 
taught from the “Book of the Apostles.” 

Another arrangement, made by a com- 
mittee of six or seven respectable men 
of the church was to hold the service 
every evening for about two hours to 
discuss about very hard subjects, which 
a Christian should know. Some of the 
brethren had various ideas and some had 
just the answers. 

There was one good subject which 
was “The women education in Assam.” 
When all agreed that it is very im- 
portant to educate the women, there 


Impress 


| Gets a piece of plastic clay 
And idly fashioned it one day, 

And as my fingers pressed it still, 

[t moved and yielded to my will 


I came again when days were past, 

The bits of clay were hard at last; 

The form I gave it still it bore, 

But I could change that form no 
more, 


I took a piece of living clay, 

And gently formed it day by day, 

And molded it with power and 
art— 

A young child’s soft and yielding 
heart. 


I came again when years were 
gone; 

He was a man I looked upon; 

He still that early impress wore, 

And I could change him never 
more. 

—Bulletin, First Church, Joliet, Ill. 


appeared another question on the black- 
board, i. e. “Then what is the American 
Baptist missions doing for it?” People 
may think that she has done too much 
but my answer to this is “In comparison 
to the American Baptist mission in 
Madras, the same mission in Assam has 
done very little.” Of course she is try- 
ing to do her best, but she has no suffi- 
cient help. I understood this, when all 
the people were taken to the girl’s board- 
ing house to have a slight understanding 
of their business. At first we found the 
tidy big house, where the teachers live, 
and then there are several houses where 
the girls live. We all went in and saw 
the beds arranged in such a way that I 
thought it was a hospital. Anyhow, 
it is so good that the little kids may get 
no disease very soon. 

We went into the cook patiee and saw 
it washed and kept clean. There is also 
an art of weaving, and I heard by the 
Miss Saheb, that every girl knows to 
prepare a towel; accordingly, we saw 
some towels woven and kept in their 
school. There is a paddy store and the 
girls pound the rice themselves, that 


they may do so when they become 
housewives. 
Then they have a big tank, from vhi 
no outsider uses the water. The 
is very clean. Then we went 
schoolhouse and Miss Stait ex 
about every class, but as I cou 
understand her faneuace I did not | 
which was which. Though the 
is small, it is very neat and orde 
On the same day, evening, we k 
the financial report from Miss Paul, 
On the 27th, Sept. (Sunday), 
Hindu festival called the “Durga | 
was held. People from many pla 
there and worship the big awkward 
and do many kinds of thamasha. 
observe this for three days and 
last day they take the idol and th 
in the river. Finding a suitable 
preach the gospel to such foolish 
ple, we all went to the town and showed || 
them the crucified Christ for the s 
world. A good many Gospels had | 
sold. May God bless the work. Ant 
all should pray with one single tone 
faith the words taught by our 
“Thy kingdom come.” 
Thus we all had a good time of fl 
weeks in Golaghat hearing the W 
God and growing in spirit day by 
The Bible conference was ended on 
Oct 
Yours in Christ Jesus, 

G. D, Nicuo AS 


John Wesley Conley 


Announcement of the decease 
John Wesley Conley brings from | 
Alfred C. Kelly of Chicago, a clas 
of Dr. Conley in lowa university 
they were young men, a warm t 
of affection from which the followi 
tract is taken: 


In the judgment of those who 
him best, no man ever offered t 
service of the Master a cleaner man 
than was presented by J. W. Con 
Always a cheerful, jovial companion, 
he never descended to frivolity. He 
dignified, without pomposity; profou 
religious, without any flavor of car 
rant. He believed the New Testan 
story of Christ and preached it ) 
simple force and freshness. His prine 
pastorates were Joliet, Oak Park, 
Paul, Omaha and Fresno. When h 
one pastorate for another, he con 
to grow still stronger in the affect 
of the people he left, while winning 
way into the hearts of his new congré 
tions. Judge Jesse Baldwin, one 
parishioners in Oak Park, gave exp 
sion to his anxiety regard the 
ginning of the second pastorate of C 
ley at Oak Park. “I fear formu 
he said, “No man can live up to 
idea that has developed regarding ! 
during the time he has been away I [1 
us.” But he did. ‘ 


When smitten by the insidious dia 
which terminated his ministerial servi 
ten years ago, his wife kept up 
spondence with his friends. The 
was called away by death, and a br 
in Cannon Falls, Minn., assume 
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‘-e of him. On the death of this 
other, Doctor Conley was moved to 
» home of his sister, who also died a 
vy years later. Soon after her death his 
a, E. C. Conley had his father re- 
ved to Kansas City, Mo., that he 
ght oversee his care. 

During most of the time that Doctor 
mley was in the home of his sister, his 
other, the Rev. George Conley, of 
stroit, Mich., closed his own home, 
d he and his wife went to Cannon 
Ils, that they might aid in ministering 
this beloved brother who had become 
Ipless. The devotion of relatives, soft- 
ed as much as human sympathy and 
lp could, the dreadful sorrows of the 
1 years or more of helplessness en- 
dred by this princely character, whose 
endship enriched everybody that had 
> privilege of intimate association with 
n. 


panish-Speaking Religious 
Work in the United States 
By Georce L. WHITE 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Iternational Council on Spanish-Speak- 
iz Work in the Southwest was held in 
I Paso, Tex., Dec. 8-10. The principal 
Sbjects of discussion were interdenomi- 
tional Spanish literature, cooperation 
ad comity, and institutional education. 
] was interesting to find thirteen 
Texican missions supported by Protes- 
tnt denominations in the city of El 
liso. Large investment has been made 
Gr the establishment and maintenance 
some of them. The Methodist Epis- 
pal Church South, for example, has 
lexican school and church property in 
tat city valued at nearly $300,000. A 
feat many of the Mexican children at- 
tnding Protestant schools in El Paso 
toss the line from Juarez daily. The 
fost complete Protestant Spanish print- 
ig plant in the world is our Baptist 
iblishing house in El Paso, which is 
uder the management of Rev. J. E. 
lavis. Tremendous quantities of Sun- 
ty-school literature, of denominational 
jriodicals and of religious books are 
mstantly going from the presses of 
at institution to all parts of Latin- 
merica and to other Spanish-speaking 
untries. 

In the council a very earnest plea was 
jade for the production of additional 
Sanish literature as an aid to education 
d evangelism. A system of graded 
inday-school lessons in Spanish is 
eatly needed; also materials for use 
week-day religious schools and vaca- 
yn Bible schools. It is proposed to 
iblish a directory of all Spanish-speak- 
ig Protestant work and also an inter- 
mominational monthly bulletin. 

The number of Mexicans in the United 
lates has increased so rapidiy during 
e past few years that the missionary 
ork to be done is far greater than 
n be attempted by all Protestant 
rces. It is not a question of keeping 
f from one another’s toes so much as 
is to provide workers and equipment 
present the gospel message in the 
ousands of communities occupied by 
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our Mexican friends. Overwhelming 
needs and opportunities are increasing 
daily. There is no other Catholic-born 
foreign-speaking people in America to- 
day which responds so readily to the 
Protestant appeal. It seems to be the 
desire of all denominations to cooperate 
sympathetically. 

Plans were made at the El Paso coun- 
cil for a large gathering of Spanish- 
speaking workers a year hence. Strong 
committees were appointed to report 
relative to social and economic con- 
ditions, international relationships, re- 
ligion, education and literature. 

Rev. Edwin R, Brown of Los Angeles 
is our efficient superintendent of Baptist 
Spanish-speaking work in the territory 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. He 
is accomplishing a great work. The fol- 
lowing figures are significant: In 1918 
we had Mexican missions in but two 
states; now we are working in nine 
states. Then we had but 250 members 
in the United States; now there are 
2500. Then there were nine pastors; 
now there are thirty-five. Then they 
gave but $500 for self-support; now more 
than $12,000. Then we had no educa- 
tional institution; now we have a sem- 
inary with twenty-two resident students 
and thirty-five correspondence students. 
Now more than 500 are being baptized 
each year. Large numbers of them re- 
turn to Mexico and continue to pro- 
pagate the gospel. 


Southern California 
By C. F. Estes 

Dr. James A. Francis on Dec. 6 began 
the twelfth year of his pastorate of the 
First church, Los Angeles; the morning 
service was wholly devoted to special 
recognition of the occasion. His many 
friends all over the land will be glad to 
know that Doctor Francis’ health con- 
tinues to improve and that his strength 
is steadily increasing. He is assuming 
a larger share of his accustomed activi- 
lies. 

Rev. Wm. E. Appleberry, who has for 
the past two years been doing an ex- 
cellent work at Montebello, Calif. or- 
ganizing the church and building a good 
meeting house, has closed his work 
there and begun his pastorate at the 
Trinity church, Los Angeles. 

Rev. J. D. Page has accepted the call 
of the Calvary church, East Bakersfield, 
and has begun his work there in en- 
couraging circumstances. 

Rev. George F. Holt has begun his 
work as stated supply at Calvary church, 
Pasadena. Doctor Holt was formerly 


pastor at Riverside, and later at Lind- 


say in the territory of the Northern 
California Convention. He is warmly 
welcomed back to Southern California. 
Rev. E. M. Hulett, who has just closed 
his pastorate at Whittier, Calif., has had 
an unusual proof of the esteem and af- 
fection with which he is still regarded 
in that church and community. A mem- 
ber of the church had already presented 
him with a house lot, and building ma- 
terial had been secured at wholesale 
rates. On Thanksgiving day some sev- 
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enty men assembled early and worked 
till dark, when the frame of a five room 
house was up, the roof on, the house * 
wired and the plumbing installed, while 
the garage was ready to drive into. 

The largest and in many respects the 
finest convention of Baptist young peo- 
ple ever held in Southern California was 
held at the South Park church, Los 
Angeles, Nov. 27-29, with an attendance 
of over 1000 and an effective and stimu- 
lating program. 

The Los Angeles convention commit- 
tee has already begun its great task of 
making ready for the 1926 B. Y. P. U. 
convention. “A preregistration from 
California alone of more than the entire 
registration from the whole of North 
America for the past two conventions” 
is the goal which the committee has set 
for itself. The young people of North 
America may be assured of a real South- 
ern California welcome when they come. 

The Jefferson Street church of Los 
Angeles has voted to unite with the 
Orchard Avenue church, Rev. F. G. 
Davies, pastor. The purpose is, under 
a new name and in a new location, to 
carry out plans cherished by the denom- 
ination for several years past It is felt 
that a strong, aggressive church in the 
vicinity of the University of Southern 
California would be desirable and in the 
interests of the Baptist denomination 
and of the kingdom of Christ. 


The Every-Member Enlist- 


ment Plan 

PAPER READ BY J. F. ELWELL, A LAYMAN, 

AT MeeETING oF Los ANGELES BAPTIST 

ASSOCIATION 

First, let us consider what it is not. It 
is not just an every-member canvass. 
Many seem to think it is the same old 
plan under a new name. The every- 
member canvass idea was a failure for 
just one reason, the emphasis was put on 
the material dollar. There was much 
hard work with very little spiritual re- 
ward. Several of our churches had great 
success with the plan the first year they 
tried it, but it has succeeded in but few 
churches in subsequent campaigns. 

Second, let us see what the every- 
member enlistment plan-really is. This, 
I hope I can make you see, is a different 
story. It means, in simple terms, the en- 
listment of every member of your church 
in the whole work of Christ for the 
church and for the whole program of 
the denomination for the whole world. 
In the every-member enlistment plan 
every member shares in worship, service 
and giving. This involves, as you can 
readily see, far more than an every-mem- 
ber canvass. May I repeat: The every- 
member plan is the enlistment of every 
member of the church in the whole work 
of Christ for the church, and for the 
whole program of the denomination for the 
whole world. It means, indeed, the ideal 
church—in just so far as we work the 
plan. 

But the plan won’t work itself! 

It requires consecrated leadership by 
the pastor and a willingness upon the 
part of the deacons to deak. Indeed the 
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whole official life of the church should 
be sold on the plan. When they realize 
the value to the church in real spiritual 
returns of such a campaign you will have 
no trouble in working it in any church, 
' large or small. 


May I now lay out in detail the cam- 
paign of the every-member plan as I 
conceive it? 

First, I want to put emphasis on 
prayer. Remember, this campaign is to 
be a part of the spiritual life of your 
church. Let the pastor and deacons first 
consider the plan and pray much about 
it. Then call in the balance of the offi- 
cial life of the church and enlist them, 
and with much prayer try to have them 
get so close to God that they will see 
the need of enlisting all the members of 
the church in the Lord’s work. At the 
meeting of the official life of the church 
set a date for your enlistment day. Al- 
low at least a month for your campaign, 
that you may have time to prepare the 
hearts of your people for the great day 
of enlistment. Don’t rush your campaign. 
Take as much time as is necessary to 
complete your organization. 

Your preliminary steps should be for 
your trustees or finance committee to 
make up a budget of church expenses for 
the coming year, and for the deacons to 
prepare the missionary budget. Your 
church’s quota for the missionary pro- 
gram of our denomination may be 
secured from the convention office. 

While the budget is being prepared 
another committee should be working on 
a complete survey of the church. This 
may be as extensive as you wish, but let 
it be honest and a candid attempt to 
face the condition in your church. It 
may be an eye-opener to you; in fact, I 
know it will be if past experiences are 
any guide. But it will be very helpful 
to you. 

The survey should at least cover these 
items: Number of members; number of 
resident members; number of non-resi- 
dent members; number of members con- 
tributing to current expenses; number 
contributing to missions; average morn- 
ing congregation; average evening con- 
gregation; average prayer meeting at- 
tendance; enrolled in Bible school; aver- 
age attendance at Bible school. 

The next step I suggest is organiza- 
tion. Divide the membership of your 
church into groups—if you have not al- 
ready adopted the group plan. Twenty- 
five to a group should be the maximum, 
with a group leader. If the church is a 
small one the deacons could be placed 
in charge of these groups as group 
leaders. If a larger church each deacon 
should be assigned to supervise the work 
of several groups. If you have not 
enough deacons change your by-laws 
and get more. 

The next step is to organize a corps 
of four-minute speakers. Do not use only 
church officers, but enlist your young 
people, your women, and as many of 
your membership as possible. Try and 
develop new talent. Use these four- 
minute speakers in every service of the 
church—Bible school, young’ people’s 


meeting, prayer meetings, and ali other 
meetings. Besides the special topic they 
are to discuss in their four-minute talk, 
they should always mention the great 
day of enlistment that you are looking 
forward to. 

Having completed your organization, 
and having your enlistment day date set, 
[ suggest you observe the following 
calendar: 

First Week 

First Sunday (say four weeks before 
enlistment day)—Four-minute speaker 
(a leader in the church for this occasion) 
to give briefly an outline of the cam- 
paign. 

Pastor to preach on the church cove- 
nant, emphasizing the nature of the 
covenant obligations we took upon join- 
ing the church of Jesus Christ. During 
this sermon he should give to the church 
the result of the survey. Let the church 
squarely face the task. 

During this week a fellowship visita- 
tion of every member of the church 
should be made. Have this done through 
your group organization. Also have all 
non-resident members written to. Do 
not speak of money during this visita- 
tion. Tell about the plans for the great 
enlistment day, and urge every one to 
be present on that great day. Above all 
else—before you leave the home visited 
have a word of prayer, if only a word. 
Pray for the home and all in it and for 
the work of the church. 

Announce during this visitation the 
group prayer and fellowship meetings 
for the following week. 

(If a five-week campaign is put on, 


use the visitation plan in the second 


week, using first week for general or- 
ganization work.) 
Second Week 

Sunday—Four-minute speaker to take 
up some item of the missionary budget. 
Pastor to preach on the budget and our 
covenant obligation to support the work 
of the whole kingdom of God. 

During the week following get each 
group together in a group meeting for 
prayer and fellowship. Let prayer be 
offered for a revival in the church, and 
for God to lead each one as to his duty 
in the campaign. We will succeed as 
we get close to God and bring a revival 
spirit into the church. 

Every effort possible should be made 
to reach the entire membership of the 
church, and get them into one of these 
group meetings. Make them pleasant 
fellowship gatherings. s 

Third Week 

Sunday—Four-minute speaker to speak 
again on some phase of the mission- 
ary budget. Pastor in sermon to dis- 
cuss the work of the local church and 
also its connection with the world-wide 
program of our denomination. 

During this week arrange for more 
group prayer meetings. Discuss in these 
meetings how we may be of more use 
in the work of the church, and of the 
revival you hope for. 

Fourth Week 

Sunday—Enlistment day. The great 
day has arrived. The program for this 
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day should be carefully prepared. Pl 
for it far ahead. Remember it is - 
rally day, when banners are flying, 

we want to hurrah! It should bea re 
spiritual service—a day of consecratic 
The sermon should be on stewardsh 
This does not mean just money, but ¢ 
stewardship of our all on the altar 
God. Let the aim be the enlistment | 
every member to worship, service aj 
giving. Have a special enlistment ca 
printed, if possible, on which each 9) 
may check off the lines of work he | 
she will be willing to do for God a 
the church, and on which each 9) 
may also make a definite pledge for #| 
support of the church, through the cy 
rent expense fund, and for the gre 
cause of missions, this to be contribut 
weekly by the double pocket cua 
system. 


During the week following enlistme 
day have the groups “follow up” by cai 
vassing every member within reach wh 
failed to sign a card on Sunday. 


On Friday evening of this week a 
range for a victory social. Let all tt 
members of the church come togeth 
and rejoice over what God will do for 
church that really means business, Hay 
a general good time and serve refresl 
ments. A wise pastor may capitaliz 
this gathering to start a forward moy) 
ment in the church, and perhaps a ri 
vival. 


So much for the calendar. Now let1 
go back to the enlistment day servic 
A plan that has been often tried an 
always worked with great success an 
spiritual effectiveness of more than usui 
power, is, after the sermon, which hz 
stressed laying all on the altar of Go 
to invite the congregation to come fo 
ward and lay their pledges, as signed o 
the cards before mentioned, upon tt 
altar. They are literally bringing the 
tithes into God’s house. Have a plac 
on the platform or communion tabl 
prepared for the purpose. The spiritu: 
uplift from such a service is beyon 
computation, and will be lasting, espé 
cially to the young, who by the wa 
should be urged to have a full part i 
this great service. If we can get int 
the hearts of our people that we ai 
really giving ourselves—our service, Ol 
worship, our money—our all—what 
day that will be! ; 


So much for the plan. Now, can w 
work it? Of course we can. Will we! 
Do not forget the young people. Th 
is vital to the success of the plan. — 
The Women—God bless them, we ma 
always count on them. At Chicago 1 
cently at the meeting of the Board « 
Missionary Cooperation, the women i 
their separate group meeting pledge 
the board that they would do all i 
their power to put over the program ¢ 
the denomination. That is always trt 
of our women in every campaign, § 
that I urge they be given a large pla 
in the every-member enlistment plan. 
Some Things to Remember 
Remember, always, that the acquisitio 
and use of money for the Lord is 
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siritual matter. Keep this always to the 
font. 

‘One of the special tasks of the cam- 
jign is the securing of the proper 
aphasis upon missions. Unless this is 
‘ne many members will neglect to give 
joper consideration to missions in their 
jedges. See that your church knows 
je exact amount of the mission budget 
r your church. 

in making up the groups, do not put 
ildren with parents. They cannot ex- 
yess themselves when with older peo- 
2. Secure a wise leader of younger 
yople and make a group according to 
ze. It is more essential that a right 
souping be secured than it is that 
cographical lines be followed. 

Ask the young people to put on mis- 
mary pageants, animated budgets, etc. 
‘The every-member enlistment plan 
Hl fail unless you have the whole- 
arted support of the pastor. Indeed, 
must be the leader. It will also fail 
the deacons or other church officials 
. but half-hearted in its support. Get 
te official life to praying, then get them 
Ick of the plan, and with God’s help 
feat success is assured. 

Remember, thoroughness is the key 
f success. 

Every church should cooperate in our 
jominational program. You asked the 
(nomination to take you in because you 
flieved in it. Therefore it is your moral 
<ty to support it. 

You are not your own; you are bought 
ath a price, even with the precious blood 
G Christ. 
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Picture of Religious Condi- 


tions in Czarist Russia 


There has into Doctor Rush- 
boke’s hands the translation of a letter 
fim Moscow written in the year 1900 by a 
bminent member of the Russian aristoc- 
ny to a friend outside Russia. It casts a 
ie of light upon the conditions then ob- 
cing. | 
ly dear sister in the Lord Jesus: 
When I use this way of addressing 
yu it is a joy and sweet comfort to 
lve found a true and sisterly friend of 
t2 same mind who understands and to 
viom I may speak with full confidence 
aout my faith and my soul without 
fir of being laughed at. I thank the 
Id for this. I was so delighted to 
seive your letter that I thank God 
\th a full heart that he has led me to 
sch good and noble people who under- 
sind me and have sympathy. I thank 
yu, dear madam, for every kind word 
tat you have addressed to me. 
‘Yes, I certainly have heard the wora: 
Nimosbever cometh to me I shall in no 
se cast out,” but can I be bold enough 
Say that I seek the Lord and come 
him with penitence when at the same 
tae I am compelled to worship ikons 
¢ stone and wood? ‘This always de- 
P2sses me terribly and weighs on my 
fart very heavily. It is a curse which 
ings over our cotintry that its rulers 
iO presume to reign over the souls and 
Onsciences of men as if there were no 


come 


day of reckoning. Because my mother 
believed the gospel and held it dcarer 
to her than her own life it was her 
bodily destruction. I have only a dim 
recollection of early days and when I 
think of my mother I feel as though my 
heart will break with grief. You write 
that you know nothing about me, but 
of one thing you may rest assured that 
the same Lord whom you proclaim be- 
fore all the world is also my salvation 
and my hope, even if I pray to him in 
secret in my room. But you shall also 
hear several things concerning my 
earthly position. My father belongs to 
an old Russian aristocratic family and 
was called B.; it is one of the oldest 
families in Russia which was already 
rewarded with state offices under Ivan 
the Terrible. In my first letter I signed 
myself P., this is the name of my poor 
mother. The P. family have died out. 
Of my mother I have only vague recol- 
lections because I was at the time only 
a child of a little over four years when 


- she was condemned and removed. My 


mother also belonged to the Russian 
state church. She had lived gladly in 
the world as I, regardless of the Lord 
who is not satisfied with ceremony but 
whom we have to worship in spirit and 
truth. She had, however, heard the 
word of God in a Baptist meeting and 
this left her no peace. She searched the 
Scriptures and had intercourse with 
Christians until papa noticed it and for- 
bade her. Now you must know that here 
in Russia it is strictly forbidden to go 
over to another church and this was 
punished with heavy penalties: confisca- 
tion of property and exile to Siberia. It 
is here unfortunately often the case in 
aristocratic circles that the men after a 
few years of married life lose their love 
for their wives and become unfaithful. 
My mother had been very rich, and to 
judge by her picture also very beautiful. 
My father was also rich enough not to 
need to marry for money and he had 
married my mother for love, but things 
changed and my mother became very 
unhappy. In her misery she sought com- 
fort in the gospel. My father was de- 


PEEAVE hoped, I have planned, 
I have striven; 

To the will I have added the deed; 

The best that was in me was given, 

gods 


I have prayed, but the 
would not heed. 


I have dared and reached only 
disaster, 

I have battled and broken my 
lance; 

I am bruised by a pitiless master 

That the weak and the timid call 
chance. 


I am old, I am weak, I am cheated 

Of all that youth urged me to 
gain; 

But name me not with the de- 
feated, 

Tomorrow, again, I begin. 
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termined to spoil her life. This letter 
will give you some picture of my father, 
and you will understand how very secret 
I keep my correspondence from him. 
When he discovered that my mother had 
religious books, he made an ugly scene 
and threatened her. When she paid no 
attention he sought, without her knowl- 
edge, for a reason to get rid of her. He 
had her watched in order to gather 
statements for which he would have wit- 
nesses, and on the grounds of these he 
divorced her. The property was given in 
trust for his children. But what has 
happened to my mother I have never 
heard. Her name was never mentioned 
in our house, and when we asked father 
about her he always said that she was 
dead. When we cried at night (and be- 
ing children we could not be comforted 
without a mother) our nurse told us 
that we should not cry because mother 
was with God and was praying for us. 
Later we got over this, but our child- 
hood was passed under a shadow. I 
have never had a home outside Russia, 
but I do not love it because of its 
cruelty and its arbitrariness towards the 
helpless. I have always had deep sym- 
pathy when I read in the papers of 
groups of Baptists and Stundists who 
for the sake of their faith, of course 
described in the papers as heresy, were 
sent to Siberia either for penal servitude 
or else with the loss of all their rights 
and property. It is easily said: ‘Loss 
of all rights’—but if one realizes what 
this means—anybody may beat, scorn 
and rob such a person and he has no 
right to defend himself. It always seems 
to me a wonderful faith which enables 
the believers to suffer such persecution, 
scorn and even death. There is a gov- 
erness in my aunt’s house who belongs 
to a rich Russian aristocratic family that 
was exiled to Siberia for penal servitude 
on the grounds of adhering to and pro- 
claiming the gospel. Their property 
was confiscated and the children wander 
about the earth helpless and try to earn 
their living with strangers. One of these 
sisters is with my aunt, a quiet, pretty, 
good girl who is always sad. My aunt 
does not like her because she is so pious, 
but I have now befriended her. She 
tells me she can no longer bear to live 
here and will join the Sisters of the 
Red Cross, thinking that if she is sent 
out into the battlefields she will perhaps 
meet with a bullet and then die. I think 
this is terrible and I do not believe it 
will please God either. 


I would like to shape my life differ- 
ently if the Lord will grant me to do 
so. There is no prospect of obtaining 
religious liberty here in Russia, and I 
can no longer bear to take part in this 
idolatry. When I am of age, I wish to 
go abroad to lead a different life with 
the help of my mother’s money. Usually 
the girls here marry very young, but I 
hope to keep my freedom and will not 
belong to an unbelieving husband who- 
ever he may be. Only that shall have 
worth in my eyes that has it in God’s. 


Thank you very much for the address 
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of the pastor in Switzerland, I have im- 
mediately given it to a friend who is in 
Italy with her husband. She is much 
interested in the truth about baptism. 
She has taken the opportunity in Ham- 
burg and Riga to visit Baptist chapels 
but it has created great difficulties for 
her, as she had to do it secretly without 
the knowledge of her husband. It is a 
sad thing that we have in Russia sev- 
eral women from rich families who are 
really in earnest about their faith, but 
we have no believing men. We have 
no community here, and no house of 
prayer, and for our convictions there are 
always heavy penalties like black spec- 
tres. Not every one has the courage 
of convictions; I must confess I admire 
the courage of my poor dear mother 
but I have not got it myself. 


Please sign no name in future as I 
know your handwriting . . other- 
wise our correspondence will be en- 
dangered. 

With hearty greetings, I am, 

Your sister in the Lord, 


L, 


The late President Henry G. Weston 
of Crozer Theological seminary, is 
quoted with approval by the Florida 
Baptist Witness, in the following state- 
ment as of March, 1907: “Of the 
churches of which I have been pastor, 
one I gathered and constituted; of one 
I was the first resident pastor; one is 
about 120 years old; the others varying 
from seventy-five down. As to their 
creeds—two of them had no creed; one 
had a creed expressed in a single sen- 
tence; I do not know whether the others 
have, or ever had, any creed. I have no 
remembrance of hearing any allusion to 
their creeds, if they had them; and if 
there was any profit to them in the 
creeds I have not the faintest idea in 
what it consisted. An association to 
which I belong adopted, during my 
connection with it, the New Hampshire 
Confession of Faith. I was the clerk of 
the association, and took no part in the 
discussion, but before the vote was 
taken, stated that while I should not 
vote against the adoption of the con- 
fession, I wished it clearly understood 
that the confession was not my creed. 
The statement called forth no remark 
at the time or afterward, and although I 
was a constant attendant at the yearly 
sessions of the association, I do not re- 
member any reference to the confession. 
I presume it gratified the brethren to be 
like the surrounding nations. In that 
gratification I did not share, for I re- 
membered too distinctly how much 
harm came to God’s ancient people from 
that craving. It was their ruin. A 
written creed for a Baptist church is, 
to use no harsher word, a supereroga- 
tion; something far better has been pro- 
vided and assented to by every person 
who has been scripturally baptized. The 
symbols of Christianity are the two ordi- 
nances instituted by Christ; they are 
symbols divinely appointed; they are all 
sufficient; and they are absolutely es- 
sential.” 


Here, There and Eveanvies : 


THE GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB of the Los Angeles 
Bible institute gave a special Christmas 
season concert in the First church, On- 
tario, Calif., Dec. 18. 


A PLEASING VARIATION in the program of 
the Sunday school at First church, Terre 
Haute, Ind., Dec. 20, was a program of 
song by the visiting Otter creek male 
quartet. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Wm. H. Montcomery of 
Rochester, N. Y., are located for the 
winter at Melbourne, Fla., where they 
may be addressed. 


LAKE AVENUE CHURCH, Rochester, N. Y., 
has appointed Miss Lena Hamann as its 
missionary to teach in the Indian school 
at Bacone, Okla., and Miss Berry of 
Nashville to take the place of Miss Doris 
Frederickson who is compelled by ill 
health to give up her work. 


CAROLERS OF THE First church, Galesburg, 
Ill., cheered the shut-ins by caroling to 
them on Christmas eve. 


PARISHIONERS of Pastor C. L. Doyle of 
Tiffin, O., recently presented to him and 
Mrs. Doyle a purse of $100. The gift 
was coincident with a series of sermons 
by him on many kinds of religion. 


Pastor C. S. TREADWELL baptized seven 
converts at Alturas, Nev., one of them 
an Indian boy. 


Rey. S. BLAcKNEY, backed by people who 
want clean pictures, puts on a free mov- 
ing picture program every Friday night 
and every Sunday evening at Elko, Nev. 

THE WOMAN’s auxiliary at Reno, Nev., 
recently held a bazaar which put $425 
into the treasury. 


THE WOMAN’S UNION of Sparks, Nev., 
gave a dinner at which there were 180 
guests. The Sunday school is running 
an average attendance of 150. 

Contact, NEv., has a Sunday school of 
fifty, only two teachers and no preaching. 

PASTORS OF NORTHERN California held a 
retreat at Fresno for three days in the 
third week in December. 

‘Mrs. Mary A. GEER, mother of Mrs. 
W. H. Geistweit, died in Tacoma, Wash., 
Dec. 10, in her ninety-fifth year. 

CALVARY CHURCH, Cleveland, held a com- 
munity Christmas service at the Old 
Stone church with chimes, carols and an 
address by Rev. Sam Higginbottom, 
missionary to India. 

At IMMANUEL CHURCH, Salt Lake City, 
a B. Y. P. U. roller skating party was a 
feature of the Christmas festivities. 

THE TWO WOMAN’S missionary societies 
of New England will hold their mid- 
winter rally Thursday, Jan. 21, at Lori- 
mer hall, Tremont temple, Boston. In 
addition to the presidents of the socie- 
ties, Mrs. William J. Budgell and Mrs. 
F, L. Anderson, the program provides 
for participation by Mesdames Nathan 
R. Wood, George M. Chisholm, Charles 
N. Arbuckle, M. L. Streeter, E .A. Rey- 
nolds, P. R. Bakeman, George W. Cole- 
man and Marguerite F. Nichols; Misses 


a. 


THE BAPTIS" 


Esther Polacios, Mary L. Howard 
Aurora Berg; and Rev. A. A. Fors 
The morning session will open at te 
o'clock and the afternoon session at | 
Coffee will be served to accompar 
basket lunch. = 


Miss ELoene Truitr and Mr, Le 
Tallman, students from the universit 
southern California, made fiye-mj 
speeches each on the world court 
First church, Los Angeles, Dec. 13, 
choir of this church is doing notey 
musical work. 


FIRST CHURCH FORUM, Syracuse, 
ventures upon an ambitious progra: 
had Robert Bruere speaking in 
church auditorium, Dec. 21, on “Th 
Situation from the Consumer’s 
point.” Pastor Clausen preaches 
dedication sermon for a great tabe 
at Binghamton erected for an evang 
campaign under the direction of 
Sunday. 


First cHurcH, Derrorr, under the | 
ship of Pastor Mark Sanborn, is mak 
a preliminary survey of the comm 
with a view to the erection of a 
building. a 

JEFFERSON AVENUE CHURCH, Detroit 
taking the first steps preparatory to | 
building of an auditorium. _ 

First cHurcH, SHAWNEE, Okla., rep 
a group captain in its recent budget 1 
vass, who by some mistake found him 
without any workers on his team, ba 
went to work by himself and secu 
thirty-nine subscriptions aggreg: 
more than $1000. 

Rev. AND Mrs. H. Z. Davis, by 
ferring from Hemlock, Mich., to St. 
achieved a heart-warming, for the | 
lock people dismissed them with a 
well party and gifts and the S 
people welcomed them in similar fa 
St. Clair church is installing a 
furnace and decorating its auditor 

Pastor Stantey A. GILLETT joins 
ranks of the poets and prints a pleasi 
original poem in his church bulletin 

PASTOR JAMES WESLEy CRAVENS of 
Street church, Binghamton, N. Y. 
a new building for educational wo 
emphasize the need he prints a ca 
of the old building, with walls bu 
on all sides, classes scattered arou 
of doors, protruding from the 
and sitting on the ridge of the roo: 
that cartoon fails to produce a hous 
case is hopeless. 

IN sPITE oF widespread changes i 
community of North church, Cam 
N. J., incident to the building of 
Philadelphia-Camden bridge (the larg 
suspension bridge in the world), Vv 
passes within one block of the ch 
the congregation has had one of it 
prosperous years. The budget of 
for local work, the largest in the hii 
of the church, was completely fr 
and $8800 ($2700 in excess of the p 
was given to benevolences. Mr. Ni 


4 
es 
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enney, vice-president of the Phila- 
hia Trust company, has completed 
ity-five years as the efficient and 
ful treasurer of the church. Seven 
lred or more were in attendance at 
school on rally day, and the subse- 
it ten Sundays show an average at- 
ance of 439, an average increase of 
r-four over the corresponding Sun- 
of last year. During the summer 
church auditorium was beautifully 
inted and redecorated, a gift from 
Wilfred W. Fry, in memory of her 
er, F. Wayland Ayer, for more than 
years superintendent of the Sunday 
ol. James D. Morrison is pastor. 


vv. Frep C. STAUFFER, formerly pastor 
wea City, Iowa, has become the new 
or of the important church at Shen- 
bah, Iowa. He is a young man, a 
uate of the Northwestern Bible 
situte at Minneapolis. 


‘STOR FRANKLIN D. ELMmer of First 
fea, “Hamilton, N. Y., turned’ the 
ch over to students Dec. 6, and they 
Jon a research program. They had a 
ing debate on the proposition, “The 
ch has failed.” In addition they pro- 
:d a church program of work as they 
¢ght it ought to be, covering athletics, 
ic, social entertainment, nomination 
fficers, finance, young people’s work, 
tation, pulpit, missionary and evan- 
itic, each section being presented by 
udent. The result was to get from 
€church young people an actual full 
ifree self-expression. 


ft. SAMUEL McCautay Linpsay’s church, 
okline, Mass., opened the Christmas 
on with a pageant and Christmas 
Is by the Sunday school Dec. 20. 


ARK E, SPAULDING was ordained at 
thers, O., Dec. 14. The participating 
listers were J. H. Lloyd, Chas. Du- 
mer. I. Ketchem, R. E. Williams, 
. Rich and W. I. Barnholth. 


/ WHITE ELEPHANT party (giving away 
aes and other articles not in use but 
ul), stereopticon pictures, a candle 
t service and other novelties featured 
the Christmas program at First 
‘ch, Tecumseh, Mich. 

IVE YEARS AT TRENTON, N. J., brought 
‘astor Oscar W. Henderson a recep- 
} attended by 400 people. In the five 
ss there have been 240 additions to 
imembership, the mortgage paid off, 
lilding fund started, $25,000 given for 
‘ions, Sunday audiences and prayer 
ting greatly increased. At the recent 
ien’s supper about 200 men were 
ent and were addressed by Mr. Harry 
aisley, treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Reading Railroad company. 


TE YOUNG PEOPLE of Park Avenue 
‘ch, New York City, are studying the 
!d court serially and seriously. 


\CTORYVILLE CHURCH, Pa., celebrated its 
hond jubilee Dec. 19 and 20. It was 
inized with fifty-six members, and 
now 330. The present pastor is Rev. 
‘assar Caulkins. Rev. W. G. Watkins 
Rev. W. B. Pimm preached, and 
fcon B. J. Gardner read a paper sur- 
ing the history of the church. 


MONG THE CHRISTMAS features at First 


church, Waterloo, Iowa, was Nevin’s 
cantata, “The Adoration,” directed by 
Prof. G. W. Samson. 

THe First cHurcu of Utica, Ill, Rev. 
A. P. Pixley, pastor, held its annual meet- 
ing recently, with the cheering news that 
the current expenses were paid up to 
date. 


W. E, HENRY 


Tue Upper Aton church, IIl., has been 
transformed. The church will have spent 
about $9000 in doing it. Dr. A. A. Hob- 
son is rapidly growing in favor. The 
evening congregations are the largest in 
the history of the church. 


NOTABLE SPECIAL MEETINGS have recently 
been held in the First church of Yakima, 


J. E. NAYLOR 


Wash., a church of over 700 members lo- 
cated in a city of over 25,000 people. Dr. 
W, E. Henry is the minister. Rev. J. E. 
Naylor, director of evangelism for East 
Washington and North Idaho Conven- 
tion, was the evangelist. Mr. C. M. Copp 
led the singing. During two weeks of 
meetings there were thirty-seven con- 
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versions and twenty-two asked for bap- 
tism. The closing Sunday there were 
inspiring services in which the people 
pledged over $8000 toward the current 
expenses of the church for the next year. 


PARK STREET Uwnitep Baptist church, 
Pittsfield, N. H., tendered the new pas- 
tor, Rev. John A. Swetnam, and his wife 
a reception on Monday, Nov. 31. Rev. 
E. A. Rockwell of the Baptist church of 
Concord, N. H., gave Mr. Swetvam a 
welcome into the work of the state. 
Other pastors of the state brought 
greetings. 

Mr. J. H. Mrncuer and his choir pre- 
sented a beautiful cantata at Woodlawn, 
Chicago, Dec. 20. 


On TuEspDAY EVENING, Nov. 17, the First 
church, Akron, Iowa, held its father and 
son banquet. Sixty-four fathers and 
sons sat down to a delicious dinner 
served by the young ladies of our B. Y. 
P. U. Toasts, songs and yells were a 
feature of the evening. Rev. R. C. Wal- 
lace of the local M. E. church, gave a 
stirring address. Last week this event 
was credited to Akron, O., but the Buck- 
eye city has honors enough in its own 
right without filching from the Hawkeye 
city. 

Dr. S. P. Suaw, church edifice mission- 
ary of the North Dakota Baptist Conven- ~ 
tion, has conducted a successful campaign 
for funds for a new social center and 
Sunday-school building at First church, 
Fargo. 

SIx successive church nights at First 
church, Adrian, Mich., registered attend- 
ance respectively at 203, 233, 264, 169, 265 
and 289, 


THE CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, Yonkers, 
is canvassing to provide for a budget of 
$14,820 for current expenses and $5000 
for missions. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH, Portland, Me., set 
out to raise a subscription of $100,000 for 
a new building and raised $104,639.60. 


First cHurcH, McPherson, Kan., broke 
all of its previous records for additions, 
Dec. 6, by receiving for membership 
seventy-four persons, fifty-eight of them 
for baptism. 

FIRST CHURCH, Spokane, provides for its 
ushers a code of fourteen printed rules. 
Probably they find use for the rules, for 
Pastor J. N. Garst is said to be preaching 
to packed houses and talk of a new build- 
ing is in the air. 

GoopBYE To THE old church was said by 
the First chureh, Joliet, Ll, Dec: 27. dt 
begins the new year in its new building. 


Rev. AND Mrs. H. S. MARSHALL of the 
Karen theological seminary at Insein, 
Burma, will sail for this country on fur- 
lough in February. They will visit Egypt, 
Palestine and Syria en route. Mr. Mar- 
shall regards the last year as the best of 
his term of service. The new buildings 
planned in memory of Doctor Smith will 
be under construction in a few weeks. 


Miss Sut WEpDELL, daughter of Rev. 
J. W. Weddell, who for six years has 
been metropolitan secretary of the Girl 
Reserves with headquarters in Chicago, 
goes with the opening of the new year 
to the Y. W. C. A. headquarters, 600 
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Lexington Avenue, New York, as a 
member of the national staff. 


UNDER THE CONVICTION that Christmas day 
ought to be signalized by worship, Pas- 
tor Chas. H. Durden of Bloomington, 
lll., held a special service on that day 
at ten o’clock a. m. 


Pastor Jupson CoNnkKLIN of Clinton Ave- 
nue church, Trenton, N. J., has received 
at different times from some unknown 
* friend, or friends, of missions, remit- 
tances by mail amounting to $4,500 to be 
used for missionary purposes. 


Dearsorn, Micu., dedicated a new build- 
ing costing $30,000; First, Bay City, im- 
proved and reopened, $15,000; Grass 
Lake, united, Congregational and Bap- 
tist, dedicated Nov. 29; Rev. R. W. Carr, 
received from the M. E. church, was or- 
dained at Wixom, Nov. 10; Mt. Pleasant 
closed the first half-year with the budgets 
both local and missionary fully paid up; 
Escanaba has secured Rev. H. C. Mc- 
Donald for pastor; Rev. Chas. A. Boyd 
of Marquette, conducted a school of fine 
arts in religious education at Hillsdale 
college; Bellevue had more than 200 men 
at a banquet Nov. 19; Pastor George H. 
Waid has welcomed fifty new members 
at Marshall in the last year; Evangelists 
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Want Ads 


Interesting Bible and Hymn verse cards. 
Write for samples. J. R. S. Co., 417 Rein- 
hard Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


“A fine large two-manual pipe organ of 
excellent quality and imposing design at 
exceptionally low price. Now in use in 
prominent Baptist Church. Available for 
prompt delivery owing to gift of larger 
new organ. Hinners Organ Company, 
Pekin, Illinois.’’ 


Baptismal Garments — Finest Quality 
Guaranteed. Trousers, Robes, Sleeves. 
Write for Illustrated Price List. Bsc: 
Tillinghast Rubber Co., 236 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Near 
re ig 


Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travelers. 
White House and Auditorium, 1912 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


a i a 

For Sale 100 copies Baptist hymnal, 
Sursum Corda, cheap. All in good condi- 
Lean Address Mrs, F. F. Howlett, Arcade, 


Littrell and Moody closed meetings at 
Sturgis with fifty-seven confessions. of 
faith in Christ. 


LIst—gN TO THIS TALE of evangelism in 
Kansas. Meetings of Pastor J. J. Griffin 
and Evangelist Ira L. Deal at Great Bend 
closed with thirty conversions; Pastor 
B. I. Compton and Rev. W. E. Dederich 
at Gem, thirty; W. Harley Smith and 
H. A. Manewell at Clay Center, thirty- 
four; Argentine, C. S. Osborn and Imo 
Thomas, forty; Vesper, G. O. Hiede and 
L. E. Griffith, twelve; Independence, 
Chas. T. Alexander, R. O. Cawker, “larg- 
est baptismal service in the history of 
the church”; Mt. Zion, J. N. Varnell and 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Armstrong, twenty- 
seven; Oxford, H. J. Hassard and Frank 
L. Rose, twenty-three; Wolcott, H. W. 
Brown and D. G. Cowles, report incom- 
plete, twenty-five; Baxter Springs, Ozro 
McKnight and Garrison evangelistic 
party, 104; Yates Center, F. A. Funk and 
P. P. Hummel, seventeen; Holton, R. G. 
Van Royan and H. LeRoy Goodwin 
party, eight; Kansas City birsteeiee ly. 
Stuckey and Lewis M. Hale, forty; Argo- 
nia, CT. Lawson’ and J. Ri Taylor. 
number not reported; Leon, J. J. Arm- 
strong and wife, twenty; Chanute, W. M. 
Martin and C. C. Elsey, thirty-five; 
Wellington, James Fisher and Ray E. 
York, twenty-five. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH, Chicago, publishes a 
piece of news that will interest the whole 
body of Baptists, namely, that it is re- 
ducing its debt at the rate of $1000 a 
month. 


Childhood Joys 


By ALBERT GLEAVES 


LEST childhood days when 
hearts were warm and true 
And mirthful innocence like 
some glad song, 
Made sweeter melody than angels 
knew, 
With life so full of hope and 
faith, how strong. 


And why not on the page of mem- 
ory trace 
Once more those golden days 
that could not stay? 
Which time’s imperious hand can 
ne’er efface— 
Those precious moments, naught 
can steal away. ~< 


They come to us with visions 
sweet and clear, 
And years agone seem but as 
yesterday, 
The days were all too short for 
few were drear; 
Life had few cares and these 
soon passed away. 


And while these happy days are of 
the past. 
We'll chant no doleful requiem 
for their loss, 
But seek to make the childlike 
spirit last, 
E’en if we sometimes have to 
bear a cross. 


: 
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THE BAPTIST 
Rev. E..E. CLayton, pastor of the ae | 
munity church at Roseville, Ill, put out < 
charming Christmas number of his parish! 
paper, the Community Builder; also hy! 
printed in ita clear and formal argument 


for the immersion of believers. 


ie 


CONGRATULATIONS ARE DUE to Miss Ly. 
cille Southgate, managing editor of Wide 
Awake, parish paper of Rev. Clinton Wun. 
der’s church in Rochester, N. Y. It is ful), 
of matter of living interest, well made up 
and every page snaps attention as soon as) 
it catches the eye. 


Pastor Wo. E. La Rue of Takoma Park’ 
church, Washington, D. C., has begun. 
the publication of a_ beautiful parish, 
paper. . 


Mr. Jacop HENry SHULL, father of Mr. 
D. C. Shull, former president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, died at the 
home of the latter in Sioux City, Iowa, | 
at the age of 95. He was a union soldier, 
in the Civil war. 


Pastor GEORGE GREEN of First church, | 
Austin, Tex., prints in his church bulle-| 
tin an original acrostic of the Baptist | 
task, defining it in terms of a “Coopera-. 
tive Program.” | 

Pastor Wim. H. ZIMMERMAN has been 
with the Tabernacle church, Indianapolis, 
a little over a.year, and during that time 
there have been added eighty members 
to the church. The spiritual life has 
been deepened. Dec. 13, when the 
every-member canvass was made, it 
showed about 40 per cent increase in the 
weekly subscription of the current ex-. 
pense budget. | 


Rev, J. L. Cueney, since 1915, in the 
service of Euclid Avenue church, Cleve-' 
land, O., is spending the winter in Cali- 
fornia. ! 


AT THE RECENT monthly Men’s Club 
dinner at the First church, Chicago, 
A. R. E. Wyant, M. D., gave a thought- 
provoking address on “Man and Money, 
or the God-Given Power to Get Wealth,” 
based on the Mosaic injunction following 
the. giving of the ten commandments, 
“Thou shalt remember the Lord thy God 
for it is he that giveth thee power to get 
wealth.” Doctor Wyant offers to give 
it without charge elsewhere. 


Tue University Baptist church, Cham- 
paign-Urbana, IIl., Rev. Martin S. Bryant, 
pastor, held its annual Life Work con- 
ference Dec. 13-14. Rev. F. CGiSeuuee 
Wilmette, Ill., rendered the church fine 
service by preaching Sunday morning 
upon the claims of the Christian ministry 
and Sunday evening upon guiding prin- 
ciples in the choice of a life work. Mon- 
day he held conferences with sixteen 
students relative to their life work. This 
year there are 500 Baptist students in the 
University of Illinois. 

ARKANSAS Ciry, Kan., has just had a 
week’s institute in which Pastor Elmer 
Kirkpatrick had the assistance of A. 
Lawrence Black, director of religious 
education in Kansas, Rev. Hal E. Nor- 
ton, pastor at Winfield, Kan., Dr. Erd- 
mann Smith, president of Ottawa umt- 
versity, and Rev. Alpha Ingle, secretary 
of promotion. The results were a class 
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aishing the first unit in teacher train- 
ig, a class in missions, a class in church 
(ministration, a class of juniors, one 
jofession of faith and seventeen life 
rvice pledges. 

Euctiv AvENvE church, Cleveland, has 
cently experienced a season of unusual 
jritual refreshment under the leader- 
‘ip of Dr. John D. Freeman, ad interim 
«stor for the last three months. Dr. 
‘eeman is now available for engage- 
ents with other churches. Correspond- 
‘ice may be addressed to him at Madison 
venue Baptist church, New York City. 


Mr, anp Mrs. Joun Imrir, evangelistic 
agers, have had a busy season assisting 
‘istors in Missouri, Colorado and Ne- 
vaska. They are now booking engage- 
sents for the new year and can be 
vached at their permanent address, 
ringfield, Mo. 

_Durinc THE WEEK of Dec. 6-13 the new 
‘ible school building and parish house 
Kenilworth church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


as 


as dedicated and the rededication of 
‘e remodeled church took place. The 
[Ww building is an addition to the former 
(urch, and contains three floors—a base- 
vent with kitchen, basement room to be 
ied as a gymnasium, for scout meetings, 
‘nmers, etc.; assembly room on first 
or for Becial meetings; third floor di- 
ded into eight rooms for departments 
‘id classes of the Bible school. The 
‘rmer church building has been reno- 
sted throughout and provided with pews 
ve the first time. The church was or- 
hnized in the spring of 1913 with 
yenty-three charter members, and the 
‘imistry of the present pastor, Elbert 
7’. Van Aken, began in September fol- 
jwing. During these twelve and one- 
alf years the membership has grown 
» 280. 


Our Bookshelf | 


‘sychology of Leadership by Henry Ed- 
ward Tralle.. New, York: Century Co. 
‘$1.75. 

‘Doctor Tralle is known as “the Mark 
Lin of the religious platform” and 
olds the distinction of being among 
ie leaders in the field of religious edu- 
\tion in this country. At present he 
jpennected with Columbia university 
| 


« extension teacher and lecturer. 
In forceful, every-day language Doc- 
‘ Tralle lays before his readers the 
‘ays and means of personal leadership 
ywer. He has in mind especially the 
Dung people of our time and writes 
ith a desire to inspire and help them 
acquire the arts and powers of a 
‘reeful individuality. This book has 
‘en highly endorsed by the department 
( religious education of Boston univer- 
tty and by the department of psychol- 
‘ry of Nebraska Wesleyan university 
Feause of its vital appeal to the ambi- 
‘us young men and women of today 
)th in and out of our colleges. One 
preciates not only the keen psycho- 
gical analysis of personality but the 
itimate wholesome advice which Doctor 


ae 


Tralle gives in* most fascinating style. 
Leaders of young people will find this 
work unique and stimulating. 


~«C, R. Osporn. 
The Church’s Debt to Heretics, by Rufus 
M. Jones. New York: Doran. $2. 


Those who are familiar with the vari- 
ous productions of this well-known 
Haverford philosopher declare this work 
to be unsurpassed by any of his previous 
writings. Doctor Jones fully appreciates 
the contribution that heretics of the past 
have made to the stimulating of religious 
thought. In his own attractive way he 
has told the story which he says is a 
long strange one, full of lights and 
shadows, tragedies and comedies, cruelty 
and tenderness. 

The author does not attempt to dis- 
cuss all the heretics of the past but has 
carefully chosen those from whom we 
might draw the greatest inspiration. 
Especially suggestive are the chapters 

1 “The Early Heresies about the Na- 
ture of Christ” and “The Heresies Con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit.” 

We need to appreciate more fully the 
price that others have been wililng to 
pay in times past for the advancement 
of religious thinking and possibly to see 
that some of those who were considered 
heretics in their day are accepted today 
as authorities in some fields of thought. 
Here is a book intended to increase 
faith and kindle the heroie spirit so 
much needed in these changing times. 

—C. R. Oszorn, 


Psychology and the Church, by Different 
Pines New York: Macmillan Co. 
1.50. 


The subjects discussed by the five 
authors are: “The Psychological Stand- 
point and Limitations”; “The Progress 
and Present Position of the Study of 


Psychology”; “The Psychology of 
Prayer and Religious Experience”; “The 
Psychology of Moral Development”; 


5 


“The Psychology of Spiritual Healing. 
These important themes are ably treated 
by men who are competent to speak 
wisely concerning them. The book is 
a valuable presentation of recognized 
psychological principles in their appli- 
cation to Christian work in all its forms. 
We heartily commend it to pastors and 
all religious teachers and workers. 


—H. L. STEtTson. 
The Aim of Jesus Christ, by William 
Forbes Cooley. New York: Macmillan 


Co. 

The author is instructor in philosophy 
in Columbia university. His purpose is 
to place the methods and results of New 
Testament scholarship within: the reach 
of non-technical readers, and thereby 
enable them to remove the barriers that 
have always stood between them and the 
original Christ of the Gospels. The 
ethical aim predominates throughout. 
The book seeks to reconstruct the ob- 
jective of Jesus and thus throw needed 
light on present day issues, especially on 
the problem of civilization and the 
church’s mission and duty. From be- 
ginning to end the work teaches that 
the great mission of Jesus was and <is 
social justice through the application of 
his principles of righteousness to the 
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daily affairs of life. Humanitarianism 
never had a stronger plea. But some of 
us think that this was not all the mis- 
sion of Jesus. 

—H, L. Stetson, 


The Mother of Jesus, by Professor A. T. 
Robertson, now in his thirty-eighth year 
as professor in New Testament Interpre- 
tation at the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal seminary. New York: Doran Co. 


Dr. A. T. Robertson has written an 
exquisite little book on the problems and 
glory of Mary. Because we are not able 
to accept Mary as a miraculous queen 
of heaven we must not fail to regard 
her as the type of all true motherhood. 
It is a pity that in our rebound from the 
undue homage paid to Mary we have 
become so reticent about her that hers 
is almost an unspoken name in non- 
Catholic churches. 

Doctor Robertson’s brochure is, so far 
as I can remember, the only book on 
Mary written from the Protestant point 
of view. It is doubtless difficult to write 
or speak of her because so little has been 
known and so much has been imagined. 
She is the silent woman of history. Of 
course Mary’s great claim to our rever- 
ent regard is that she was chosen of all 
women to be the mother of our Lord 
and to tend his growing years. But 
Doctor Robertson with his clear insight 
and incisive style makes this least un- 
derstood of women stand out as the 
divine pattern of womanhood and 


motherhood, as not only the mother of 
the greatest but the greatest of mothers. 
He has illuminating words also on the 
virgin birth and the distinction between 
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Station WCOY 


ded Mee is station WCOY (We Count On You), broad- 
casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, 2320 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

“Zipp, boom, bah!! Tonight we have a spiffy, touch- 
and-go trio to present. Every one a top-notcher. Every 
one a go-getter. Let us designate them as the Three Big 
Boys. Stand by just a minute, please, while they breeze 
in. Here they come. 

“‘Happy New Year, fellows,’ shouts Big Boy Number 
One— George Middleton, pastor of Calvary church, 
Rochester, N. Y. Well we should say so. Here’s a list 
of sixty-four new subscriptions for THE BAPTIST, 
George’s name heading the list. Somebody said, ‘Oh, 
leave it to George.’ And George made off with the 
bacon. ‘How in the world did he get away with it?’ 
somebody gasped. Easy enough. This quiet resourceful 
pastor just preached a whale of a sermon one Sunday 
morning in November, took out his watch, asked the 
ushers to do their stuff, told the members who wanted to 
get on the bandwagon to climp up, etc. It was a dignified 
whizzer. While some folks were waking up, the ushers 
were toting the subscription cards up to the front on the 
collection plates. Yes, sir. Sixty-four subs in six min- 
utes. Sounds pretty, doesn’t it? But he did it. That sure 
was going some. Why he tore off those sixty-four sub- 
scriptions like Red Grange sprints away with the pig- 
skin. Congratulations, George, and a happy New Year 
to you. 

“Happy New Year, fellows,’ shouts Big Boy Number 
Two. He is one of the bishops of Detroit. Pastor of the 
Jefferson Avenue church. A. V. Allen has a way of look- 
ing at you that says, ‘Ah, come on! We can do it!’ 
That’s what he said to his church the other Sunday 
morning. ‘We’ve got a slow puncture,’ he says. ‘Our 
subscription list for THE BAPTIST is pretty flat. If 
we don’t pump it up, we’ll have to run in on the rim.’ 
And everybody knew something was due to happen. ‘Let’s 
forget this selfish stuff and throw in a few gift subscrip- 
tions for old ministers as we go along.’ The ushers 


grabbed off the pump. Presto. They went so fast they — 
met themselves coming back. Sixty new annual subscrip- 
tions for families. Fourteen gift subs for Christmas gifts 
for aged ministers. Twenty-three old subscribers pepped 
up to renew. Ninety-seven points rung up. No wonder 
Allen is planning to build a new plant. Atta Boy! 

“ ‘Happy New Year, fellows,’ sings out Big Boy Num- 
ber Three. It’s our own John Wellington Hoag of Wood- 
ward Avenue church of Detroit, Mich. And take it from 
us, he’s a hard hitter and a straight shooter. He preaches 
and promotes the kingdom enthusiastically. He makes it — 
snappy. He went after his list of new subscribers as a 
golfer takes to the links. He put his whole mind on it, 
And he has chalked up a record for Woodward Avenue 
that the fans will be raving about for many moons. How 
did he get that way? He drove for his list just like he | 
pounds the pill over the links. And all the sky-pilots in | 
Detroit know that his form on the greens makes the — 
natives sit up and take notice. When he drives off and | 
starts down the fairway, he rolls up his sleeves and keeps _ 
out of the rough all the way around. That’s the way he — 
did it. Between the sermon and the communion! No 
pink-tea invitation affair, see the agent at the door. No 
siree. He came down out of the pulpit and swung at the 
ball with such zest and zipp that 112 people grabbed for 
their fountain pens and wrote their John Henry’s on the 
dotted line pronto. It was big medicine. It went over 
strong. Here’s hats off to ‘Jack’ Hoag. If any one wants — 
to go him one better, let him hop to it. The links are 
open, brother, and have-all the natural hazards that | 
challenge a thoroughbred sportsman. | 

“The office boy says that in his opinion here is where | 
actions speak louder than words. He says that any man 


who is as uncertain as the squirt of a grapefruit cannot 
qualify along with Middleton, Allen and Hoag. 

“WCOY now signs off. These three big boys have no 
monopoly on big lists. You go them one better and tell | 
us about it. 
night.” 


Leave it to us. We’ll tell the world. Good- 


indwelling and incarnation, which need 
to be laid to heart today. 

We may all be glad that this man of 
so high scholarship and such rare gifts 
of interpretation and expression has 
placed by his book so worthy a diadem 
upon the brow of Mary. 

—HeEnry ALFRED PORTER. 
The Recent Foreign Policy of the United 


States, by George H. Blakeslee. New 
York. The Abingdon Press. $2. 


None but an expert in history and in 
international relations is qualified for 
undertaking such a subject, and Mr. 
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Blakeslee is such an expert. Those 
branches constitute his specialty as a 
professor in Clark university. Alto- 
gether, the work seems admirable and 
authoritative. It covers every impor- 
tant problem that has ‘arisen in. the 
foreign relations of the United States 
since the world war, and continues down 
to the close of the term of Secretary 
Hughes in the state department. Every 
citizen who wishes to approach existing 
foreign problems intelligently ought to 
read this book carefully. I know of 
none equal to it for conciseness, com- 
pleteness and ease of apprehension. It 
is readable and beautiful. 
—U. M. McGuire. 


The Faith of a Worker, by L. P. Jacks. 

New York: Doran. $1.50. 

This is another book by the editor of 
the Hibbert Journal, L. P. Jacks. It is 
hardly up to former volumes by the same 
author. The style is involved, the 
thought is often obscure and the various 
chapters lack unity. The thesis of the 
book seems to be the unity of life and 
is expressed by the author in a phrase 
like this, “when civilization tries to earn 
its living by one set of operations, such 
as mass production, and to save its soul 
by another set of operations, such as 
church-going, the result is inadequate 
living.” In this volume Principal Jacks 
has tried to do something which is be- 
yond the reach of the average worker 
for whom the message is intended. 

—JoHN A. EARL. 


The Saving Sense | 


“The trouble with unflagging humor 
remarks one of Booth ‘Tarkington 


characters in “Women,” “is that it nevi 
flags | 


“Marie, you have worked for us no 
for twenty-five years, but I am at la 
compelled to discharge you!” | 

“Yes, mum. I always did say that’ 
wasn’t suited to this job!”’—Karikatun 
(Oslo). 


An art critic visiting a painter’s stud 
was shown a vast assortment of pen at 
ink sketches. a 

“Why do you spend your time d 
ing such things?” asked the critic. 

“They keep the pot boiling,” answer 
the painter. 7 

“You light the fire with them, ¢ 
you?” commented the critic. 


It was quite time for Henry to pr 
pose. One evening when he was 
usually fidgety, Cora suspected what w, 
coming. : 

“Cora—Cora,” he stammered. “Cou 
you, Cora—do you think—I wonder 
you could—” 3 

“Of course, I could,” answered Coi 
“What were you going to say, Henry?. 

“Could you—do you think—you cou 
—get me a drink of water, Cora?” 


i. 
ie 
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‘What women today need above every- 
ing else,’ remarks Mrs. Arthur L. 
yermore of the Republican women’s 
tional executive committee,’ “is sea- 
aed judgment.” Why confine it to the 


“A tourist in southern Europe drove 
a seedy-looking hotel. He was as- 
ned a room. As he started upstairs 
i said: 

‘I suppose 
ym?” 
‘There was, sir,” said the clerk, “but 
mended the roof yesterday.” 


there’s water in this 


‘The nimble dollar Bill is going at 
» speed this week,” comments the 
s Moines Register the week before 
wistmas. “With the five and ten at 
heels,” adds the Boston Transcript. 
Heart trouble is becoming a national 
ease. You notice the symptoms when 
ruck brushes your coat tails—Washing- 
Post. 


J 
President Nicholas Murray Butler 
rees with himself in the opinion that 
2attempt “to establish nation-wide pro- 
ition by constitutional amendment is 
s most colossal failure in the history of 
2 government” and “the most immoral 
‘dertaking on which any government 
er embarked,” that the duty “to drive 
dhibition out of the country has be- 
(me a moral issue,” “that thousands of 
“n and women who have been sincere 
hibitionists have changed their views 
fer watching for five years the appal- 
ig results of the policy, and are asking 
> leadership in a constructive move- 
ent of genuine reform.” But if the 
lure of this “immoral” effort vexes 
nm so, what words could have expressed 
indignation had he found it success- 
i? Or is it possible that the success 
prohibition is after all the fact that 
rs his patriotic and moral wrath? 
dreover, if the people are asking for 
‘adership in a constructive movement 
genuine reform,” what hinders him 
ym inaugurating such a movement? He 
ight thereby save himself the necessity 
exploding in a torrent of hot words. 


\ 


Jur denominational program of evan- 
lism, the awakening editorials in THE 
Ptist, Brother Frank Smith’s, Brother 
\ughan’s and other articles and folders 
i. stirring us up. They caused this 
xdest meditation on the evangelistic 
rist, who “came to seek and save the 


None ever made such perfect 
He demanded penitence 
f and correction of, individual, social 
id civic wrong-doing, by obscure and 
minent. 

The evangelism of Jesus was at least 
irfold. It embraced his personal 
orts, his public appeal, his profound 
rings, and the permanent results. 


Henduri’s Fortune 
(Continued from page 1474) 


The matron was called to the bunga- 
low and questioned. 

“How long has Henduri been in the 
Christian boarding?” 
“About a week. 
about it, Miss-sahib?” 

“Now” 

“She says’ she a Christian, and prays 
to Jesus, so why should she stay with 
Hindus?” 

“Well, maybe ‘it will turn out all right. 
You know, we are only keeping her 
until her brothers come. I promised 
she should not break caste. The priest 
may make trouble on account of this.” 

“Aiyo! But surely God will take care 
of- Henduri.” 

“We will commit her to him.” 

A few days later the house boy said 
that Henduri’s folks had come. The 
Miss-sahib looked out, and there was 
Henduri, talking eagerly to two men, 
who squatted on the grass. She went 
out. The men rose and salaamed pro- 
foundly. They were really Henduri’s 
brothers, and corroborated the priest’s 
statement. They had no objection to 
her being in the Christian school. They 
went away, evidently pleased that their 
little sister had fallen into such good 
hands. Her being a Christian did not 
seem to worry them. Perhaps it was 
because she is only a girl! 

Henduri’s name means “Beautiful.” 
She is daily developing a character to 
match her name. She has been baptized 
and is really in earnest. 


Thus does God, by strange provi- 
dences, bring to us precious lives, which 
like jewels, need polishing and a setting 
to be their best. God has given Hen- 
duri’s life a new setting, and we hope 
some day she will prove her right to 
her name by going back to her village 
to tell her folks of a wonderful Friend, 
who makes life beautiful. 


But the sad thing about it is that there 
are thousands as worthy and lovable 
as she, who are not being taught about 
the Christ and do not receive from him 
the touch that beautifies. 


Didn’t you know 


The Evangelistic Christ 
By RoBert V. MEIGs 


Personal Efforts 

After his own personal example of 
submission to the baptism of John, fol- 
lowed by his personal experience of 
temptation and victory, Christ walked 
again to the place where John preached. 
Two of John’s disciples follow Christ. 
He won them by a personal interview. 
Andrew brought Peter and Jesus called 
Philip, and Philip brings Nathaniel. 
Christ’s personal contact enlisted these 
five. It required another personal call to 
anchor completely John, Peter and An- 
drew, but it also won James, a total of 
six. Behold Christ’s personal efforts 
with Nicodemus, a good man; with the 
Samaritan woman, not so good; Zac- 
chaeus the rich, or Bartimaeus, the blind 
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beggar, and the demoniac youth. All 
of the apostles, possibly the seventy, 
were won by personal effort, Let us for- 
ever remember that the servant must not 
be less a personal worker than his Lord. 
Yes, the rich young ruler may be an 
example of failure, but not the fault of 


Jesus. Mary, Martha and Lazarus may 
have been won in a cottage prayer 
meeting. 


The Public Appeal 

Jesus held two days of evangelism at 
Sychar after personally winning the 
Samaritan woman, and the natives then 
said, “Now we believe, because we have 
heard for ourselves.” The seeking 
Saviour, having secured some, enters 
Nazareth, but pushes on to Capernaum, 
proclaiming the good news en route. 
From Capernaum his efforts radiate 
throughout Galilee and Christ becomes 
the famous Evangelist-Saviour. He en- 
larges his public appeal through the 
twelve and then the seventy, sending 
forth advance groups “two by two” 
where he followed in “progressive evan- 
gelism.” Hear Christ’s appeal: “Ask and 
ye shall receive,” “he that believeth on 
me hath everlasting life.” The multi- 
tudes flocked about him throughout 
Palestine. In Jerusalem amid the throng 
he cries aloud: “If any man thirst let 
him come unto me and drink.’ Yea, 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and I 
will give you rest.” “Him that cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 


Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Aaa 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ty 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Exeeu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication 8o- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sien Society, Mrs. Mary BE. Bloomer, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, H. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Bxecutive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 


On one life. the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually, 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually, 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 
“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 
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Many believed and followed him. Little 
children thronged about him. They are 
the easiest and best harvest today. A 
generation of such will Christianize a 
continent. Thousands ate of the multi- 


Crannell’s 


Pocket Lessons 
for 1926 


Philip Wendell Crannell, D. D., 


President, The Kansas City 
Baptist Theological Seminary 


CONTAINS all of the International 
Uniform Sunday School Lessons for 
Adults and Young People, with Refer- 
ences, Daily Bible Readings, and Analy- 
ses. Vest-pocket size. About two 
hundred pages clearly printed on good 
opaque paper. Size, 234 x 534 inches. 
Substantially bound in cloth. Just the 
thing for the busy teacher or scholar. 


Price, 35 cents 


Send for Bulletin of New Publications 


The American Baptist 
Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 1107 McGee St., Kansas City 
125 N. Wabash Ave.,Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
313 W.Third St., LosAngeles 223 Church St., Toronto 


s) Order from Our Nearest House 


wan CARRY IT ALWAYS WITH YOU) 
DR. R. A. TORREY'S | 


‘a Guus | Gist of the Lesson 


ORIGINAL “GIST” FEATURES ¢ 
International S. S, Lesson Text in Full; Full Ex 
“i position; Important Words and Phrases Empha-| 
sized ; Condensation of Thought ; Changes in Revised | 
Version Noted ; Accepted Dates and Places; Prayer 
Meeting Topics,etc. Flexible Binding, 35¢ postpaid, 


CO., 158 Fifth Ave.. N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicaga) 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any sige or construction. 
Bstima' cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, 
Hlectrie Organ blowing out- 
fAtsfor organs ofany make, 
rite, stating which sat- 
flog is desired. a 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Hl. 
a - ST LR ES 


F. H. REVELL 


ff > 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


“Pews, altars and pulpi 
from the largest exélusiv 


church furniture factory. 
JANY Write for catalog and par- 

. iN ] ticulars. Manitowoe Church 
i#\\) Furniture Company, Was- 
Ni kesha, Wisconsin.” 


plied loaves and fish. He was so popular 
that the people acclaimed him King one 
day, and forsook him the next when he 
proclaimed the price, The spirit and the 
life must possess them or they had not 
tasted the Bread of Life. 

The Profound Warning 

In the sermon on the mount, Jesus had 
preached the “two ways,” warned of the 
many who traveled the broad way, and 
the few who found the true and narrow. 
He ended that sermion by describing the 
foolish and wise builder: one on the 
sand, and great was the fall of his house; 
the other on the rock of obedience to 
Christ’s will, which made his soul secure. 

He invites all, the little children and 
the aged, the good and the bad, to come 
to him, but he warned them in parables 
of the sowers, the tares and talents, and 
persuaded them with the joy experienced 
from finding the lost coin and the lost 
sheep, and from the return of the prod- 
igal son. Appeal and warning co- 
mingled with a conscience-crushing and 
a soul-saving power, till all felt, and we 
still feel that no individual is lost unless 
he says: “I will not come unto Christ 
that I might have life.” Ifa whole com- 
munity is indifferent or blind, the evan- 
gelistic Christ warningly pleads with 
tears, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how oft 
would I have saved you.” He warns 
you. He pleads with you. This is the 
accepted time. This is the day of your 
visitation. 

Permanent Results 
reach the vanishing point at 
Nazareth melted in love, then 
Thousands forsook him, 
and he sadly said to the remaining 
twelve, “Will ye also go away?” Jesus 
wanted permanent and eternal allegiance. 
Peter was right. “To whom shall we 
go?” There is no other. Christ has -the 
words of everlasting life. The last ap- 
peal was made, the last warning uttered, 
and his earthly evangelistic efforts ended. 
But crucifixion gloom was banished by 
resurrection glory, and found the 120 
in the upper room, who were soon aug- 
mented by pentecostal thousands; these 
and Christianity today, are the perma- 
nent results of the movement inaugu- 
rated by the evangelistic Christ. 

He is “the same yesterday, today, and 
forever,” his resurrection command was 
to go as he had gone, as a personal 
worker with neighbor, business associate, 
friend and stranger everywhere. Not by 
proxy only, but in person. Jesus himself 
came. Do you go? Public appeal? Yes, 
by preacher, teacher, missionary. Let 
the warning be gentle and loving, the 
personal effort persuasive and eternal. 
“Confess me before men and I will con- 
fess you before my father which is in 
heaven.” They will, then, like the Christ, 
conserve the results by Christian train- 
ing. Stress evangelism this year, and 
all years—all forms, professional—not a 
fine term—pastoral, educational, per- 
sonal, cumulative and cooperative, and 
the kingdom of heaven will be estab- 
lished on earth ages ahead of time. The 
church, will reach schedule when we all 
follow vigorously and faithfully the 
evangelistic Christ. 


They 
times. 
rose in rage. 


pi 


THE BAPTIST 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesso} 
for Jan. 10 


FIVE MEN BELIEVE ON JESUS | 
Lesson Text: John 1:35-49, Golden Text) 
John 1:19 | 

After the profound prologue wit, 
which the Gospel of John opens we ar 
at once introduced to what is called th. 
Judean ministry of Jesus. The lesso’ 
recites in an informal way how the firs 
five disciples were led to follow Jesu. 
As a method of winning men to Chris! 
the simple and personal ministry of ma. 
to man has never been improved. Ir 


_vestigation based on testimony and ey 


perience growing out of investigatio| 
are the two parallel rails upon whic) 
the kingdom of God makes progress, _| 


Exploration | 


The entire lesson text bristles wit 
invitations to men to investigate, ex| 
plore, seek. John bade his disciples be 
hold the Lamb of God. Taking him @| 
his word, two of John’s disciples fo! 
lowed Jesus to discover for themselvye 
the truth or falsity of John’s testimony 
Jesus welcomed investigation and ir 
vited these two men to come and se 
where he stopped and what he wa: 
What a day that must have been fo 
John and Andrew! Not a word of th 
revelations of that day are recorde 
but enough was disclosed to convince! 
the two explorers that Jesus was indee 
the Messiah. On Andrew’s testimon 
Peter made a journey of exploratio. 
and convinced himself that Andrey 
knew what he was talking about. The 
Philip having found Jesus to be th 
Messiah went in search of Nathanie 
and when Nathaniel was inclined to cas 
doubt upon his friend’s testimony, h 
was invited to explore for himself. O' 
honest personal investigation each ma 
was convinced. This is still the onl 
satisfactory way for any man to arriv 
at a first-hand religious experience. Les 
than this is abortive. 


Experience 4 

Experience is akin to experiment. Ou 
of experiment comes experience. Tes 
timony has its value, but to rest in th 
testimony of another without going o1 
to corroborate the testimony by per 
sonal exploration and experiment is ti 
stop short of personal experience. Ha 
Andrew repeated the testimony of Johi 
to Peter without going on to know thr 
Christ for himself, he would never havi 
brought Peter to Jesus. Suppose he hat 
said to Peter, “John says that Jesus 0) 
Nazareth is the Messiah.” Would tha 
have meant anything to Peter save thi 
echo of another man’s opinion? Bu 
when Andrew said, “We have found tht 
Messiah,” that had a grip in it whicl 
drew Peter and held him. It was thé 
power of personal experience. But Peter 
was too wise to rest in Andrew’s ex 
perience. He pushed on to his own ex 
So it must ever be. Experi 


perience, 1 
ence is the last court of appeal. It i 
the final authority in religion. “Wé 


speak that which we know, we testify 0 
that which we have seen.” 


- 
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six-space class. 


around the square in the end. 
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BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


DO you notice one unusual thing about this 13-square puzzle? There is not 
one two-letter word in the entire diagram. There are plenty of six-letter 
ones, though; in fact, it is so arranged that an unusual proportion are in the 


This puzzle interlocks so cleverly that one section leads you right into 
the next one, and you can start anywhere, because you will have to go all 


How to Solve a Cross Word Puzzie (37) 


j To work out this puzzle, the white spaces must be filled with letters forming words answer- 
| ing to the various horizontal and vertical definitions given below. The horizontal and vertical 


words are not the same, but each gives a clue to the other. 
indicated by a number which refers to the definitions listed below. 
It is advisable to first fill in, in both directions, those words which you know to be correct. 


The first letter of cach word is 


{ These will furnish hints to those words which you do not know or had merely guessed at. When 
the puzzie is solved correctly, the letters in the white spaces will spell words both horizontally 

| ‘and vertically. The black spaces are the blind spots of the puzzle and merely form the pattern. 

incidentally designating the ends and beginnings of the words contained in the puzzle. 


| 
HORIZONTAL 


—The Jewish race 

Twelve divisions of the year 

i—They exist 

1—The author of almost all the Psalms 

papel 

itThe Syrian whose leprosy was healed (iI 

| Kings 5) 

i—Land over which Husham was ruler (Gen. 
86:34) 

1—Most useful beast of burden in the Orient 
(Luke 13:15) 


iI—Stands on its hind legs 


i—Made in God’s image 
2-What the disciples used to catch fish 
’—To press for payment 
!—To desire; or, poverty, need (Deut. 28:48) 
f—Another form of the name Shem 
{—To go astray 
‘—Belonging to the family of Naaman (Num. 
26:40) 
ane of the goat, a sacrifice for sin (Lev. 
| 4:23) 
‘—Beast of burden on which Jesus rode (Matt. 
) 21:35) 
oe tribe to which Anna belonged (Luke 
186) 
The last (Matt. 28.20) 
‘-Baked brick, sometimes used as artist’s 
| Material (Ezek. 4:1) 
*—To perform 
‘—To go within (Luke 13:24) 
‘—A snare (Prov. 1:17) 
{—The very last : 
‘—A city given the children of Merari (Josh. 
21:35) 
4—Everyone 
-—The month of January-February (Zech 1:7) 
—The first woman 
—Humbler 
—Closer (first word of a famous hymn) 


a 


VERTICAL 


1—A seer who rebuked Asa, king of Judah 
(II Chr. 16:7) ‘ 


2—To blot out ; 
3—Animals named by Adam (Gen. 2:19) 
4—A place named only in Gen. 35:21 
5—Grows smaller 


6—The iurban or head-dress of the high priest 
(Ex. 28:4) 


7—Ceremonial type of verse (plural) 
8—Wife of Judas (Matt. 1:3) 


9—The last of the six sons of Azel (I Chr. 
8:38) 


Solution of Puzzle in last issue (387) 
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10—Grudges, gives a meager portion 

18—To increase, to enlarge (Num. 82:14) 

2i—The Amorite name for Mount Hermon 
(Ezek. 27:5) 

23—-To distort, to force something from some- 
one (Deut. 16:19) 

25—Demented 

26—-A Gieek letter 

28—A son of Esau (Gen. 36:5) 

31—Evil-doer 

32—Rope by which an animal is fastened 

34—A machine for weighing (Acts 9:18) 

35—To go inside (Isa. 26:2) 

36—The name of a son of Raamah (Gen. 10:7) 

38—To go away from (Eph. 5:31) 

40—Latin infinitive of the verb “to be’ ’ 

41—A ceremonial (Num, 9:3) 


Arkansas Baptists report assets in the 
way of property and: endowments in 
their state hospital, colleges and other 
properties of $3,000,000. Against those 
assets are debts on account of the state 
hospital of $380,000; Central college, 
$135,000; orphanage, $55,000, and the 
executive board, $280,000. 
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Vivid with meanin 


Sweet and precious are the me pories 
evoked by the rich mellow tones pf 


Beagan Tower Chim 


Sturring the innermost depths 
emotions these Golden Voic 
exert a powerful influenc 
throughout the community, t 
them, indeed, the memorial st 


Deagan T ower Chimes are played by the 
electric keyboard. Standard sets $6,000 


)betfry pro- 
vides for chfmes We 


formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tia. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 
ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co, 
Buckeye Beil Foundry — 
@ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


— 


(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
=} 1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 1460) 

Chicago has raised a question in 
Rangoon. Quoting from an item in THE 
Baptist, on the authority of Dr. Rowena 
Mann of Chicago to the effect that 85 
per cent of the movie shows are not fit 
to put before a human being, Good Cheer 
published by the Immanuel Baptist 
church in Rangoon, Burma, raises the in- 
sistent question, ‘What per cent of the 
films shown in Rangoon are decent?” 
Presumably the desire is to avoid the 
Chicago example. 


Anti-evolutionists are not having 
things all their own way down south. 
They are brandishing their machetes in 
the direction of President W. J. Mc- 
Glothlin of Greenville, S. C. He replies 
that in his opinion the proposed new 
creed statement about the method of 
creation is “a palpable addition to the 
Scriptures,” that it is a mistake for the 
conventions to go into the business of 
creed-building, that the agitators are 
trying to make a disputed scientific ques- 
tion an article of faith, and that the 
question of evolution will settle itself by 
the process of scientific investigation 
without much regard for what church- 
men may say about it. 


Denison University 


For Men and Women 


Nearly a century ago far-sighted men of 
faith laid the foundations of Denison. The 
outstanding purpose then was to furnish a 
thorough college course under distinctively 
Christian auspices. That purpose marks the 
character of this Christian college today. 


Leaders for Tomorrow 


have all the advantages of preparatory work 
in Doane Academy, complete musical train- 
ing in the conservatory and a comprehen- 
sive college curriculum. Well regulated 
student activities. Moderate expenses, 


Wholesome campus life. 
For information address 


Secretary Clarence M. Eddy 


Granville, Ohio, 


Carleton College 


Donald John Cowling, D.D., President 


FFERS exceptional training in music, 
the sciences, forensics, pedgogics, physi- 
cal education, and art, 


Its faculty carries on the noble traditions 
of its founders. 


Its student body lives the democracy of 
the Middle West. 


Its alumni excel in the professions and in 
Christian service. 


Address: Willard W. Bartlett, Assistant to 


the President, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota 


FOR OTHERS 


Put THE BAPTIST into your Public 
ibrary. Do it Today. 


Annual Subscription, $2.50 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


A recent audit of the books of Ottawa 
university shows that the endowment 
fund, including annuities, was $564,- 
901.62 as of May 31, 1925. A campaign 
is now on for $800,000. To date sub- 
scriptions amount to $115,000 with ad- 
ditional pledges of $54,000. The time 
for this campaign as approved by the 
Kansas Baptist Convention’s commission 
on budgets continues. to May 1, 1927. © 


The interdenominational fundamental- 
ist movement is presenting to death 
lately some shining marks. The latest 
of them is President Charles Albert 
Blanchard of Wheaton college, Ill. He 
had been president of the college forty 
years, succeeding his father, Jonathan 
Blanchard who founded the college in 
1860. He was a recognized leader in 
many Christian movements. His death 
occurred Dec. 20. 


“Freedom is a great word, a great 
thing,” exclaims an exchange, “but it is 
not to be reached either by the repudia- 
tion of the solidarity or unity of life, or 
by undistinguishing clamor against the 
perpetual movement, the perpetual re- 
creation of life.” Very true. But not 
to be outdone in clearness and simplicity 
we may add that neither is it to be 
reached by powdering one’s nose or eat- 
ing persimmons. 


A study in migrant capital is found in 
the experience of France. Recently the 
government paid out 2,500,000,000 francs 
in the redemption of bonds, hoping that 
the money would be reinvested in bonds 
of another series so as to ease the credit 
of the French treasury. Instead, the 
investors hurried out to put their money 
into industrial, mining and oil stocks in 
other countries. In. consequence the 
franc dropped to the rate of 27.42 to the 
dollar. Steadily for the sake of private 
profit Frenchmen are stripping France 
and driving her towards bankruptcy. 
They robbed her mercilessly during the 
war. They rob her in financial need. 
And this is business everywhere—sacred 
pusiness with which government must 
not interfere. 


Eighty-three universities, colleges and 
technical schools in the United States 
have compulsory military training; fifty- 
seven high schools maintain reserve of- 
ficers’ training camps; in forty-seven uni- 
versities, colleges and technical schools 
military training is elective. What are 
they training the boys for? The junior 
R. O. T. C. manual says to parents, “The 
purpose of this book is not to make 
soldiers out of your boys, but to develop 
them physically, morally and mentally 
into the best type of citizens.” The 
drill regulations for the use of officers 
in the R. O. T. C. say, “Always remem- 
ber that the men are the material being 
trained and moulded foi the work of 
battle. . They are being trained to 
be soldiers.” The net impression is 
that somebody has been trained to be 
a liar and has not caught the perfect 
technique. The presumption is that 187 
American institutions of secondary and 
higher education have swallowed the 
thing whole. 


-purely commercial 


tion? 


a good loser? 


1 


THE BAPTIS 


Countries which have a more flexih 
system of representation than that | 
the United States organize their groy 
interests by parties at the electi 
rather than by blocs in congress. The 
were twenty-nine parties at the polls P 
the parliamentary elections in Czeche 
slovakia, and 5129 candidates stood for, 
442 seats. The communists are divideg 
into two parties—those who stand fg 
Moscow and those’ who call themselv 
national communists. 


What are “purely commercial ac 
ities?” Papers report that “establigi 
ment of a permanent coalition betwee 
more than one hundred trade associa 
tions and other industrial organizatio 
to combat governmental participation # 
activities, was @ 
cided upon at the concluding session 
the conference on government in ind 
try.” It is delightfully vague ag 
public utility a purely commercial aff, 
Ought the government to turn over t 
Panama canal to some private corpor 
Or shall we say that any ente 
prise is commercial which offers a g 
opportunity for private profit, the r 
to be turned over to the governmen 


Ottawa University 
(Founded 1865) Ottawa, Kansa 


Member of Association of Americ 
Colleges. Member of North 
Central Association, 


Colleges 
Arts 


i ec rd 


re ey 


i a er a | 


Assets over $1,000,000.00. 
Campaign now on for $800,000.00 


Second Semester opens January 22,1 


| For catalogue, photo bulletin, and othe: 
information write : 


President Erdmann Smith, A.M., L 
Box BB, Ottawa, Kansas 


Regular 3-year courses for holders of AB 
leading to B.D. Special 4-year courses for 
non-graduates. 42 colleges represented I 
year. Balanced courses. 
on educational, evangelism. 
24th year, begins Feb. 1; many will en 
then, why not you? 

Address, PRESIDENT CRANNELL, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Ho 
Economics. Outdoor sports. 10 Buildin 
New $40,000 library, Campus 25 acres. 1 
year. Second Semester opens January 49 
1926. For catalog address 

Wm. P. McKee, A.M., B.D., Dean 
Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Til. 


SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 

Is As Eager to Matriculate { 

Earnest Minded Christian Students | 

as it is careful to maintain =] 

A SPIRITUALLY MINDED FACULT® 

Will Pastors and Parents Put Such Young 

People in Touch with the College? 4 
President Fred G. Boughton, D.D., 

Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 


Volume VI January 9, 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


With the issue of Jan. 2 the Universal- 
ist Leader took back its old, historic name 
of Christian Leader. In 1897 when the 
Christian Leader was combined with the 
Universalist of Chicago the name was 
changed to Universalist Leader. It ex- 
plains that “in an age of drawing to- 
gether we do not care to emphasize 
separation by carrying the name of a 
denomination in the name of a journal.” 


A beautiful and fitting memorial 
to Ernest Leigh Tustin, distinguished 
layman of the First church, Philadel- 
phia, and formerly president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention was dedi- 
cated Dec. 20. It was a Christian flag 
placed on the pulpit to supplement the 
American flag, and it was the gift of 
Mrs. Tustin. Trustees who served with 
Mr. Tustin during his notable career 
stood at the altar during the prayer of 
dedication by Rev. Ivan Murray Rose, 
minister. 

This is from Chicago: “Oak Park is 
in a state of righteous wrath. The Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Atheism has written to the village 
school board objecting to the system 
of religious education practiced in the 
public schools there. The objection 
charges an arbitrary union of church 
and state. The villagers have arisen 
en masse to point out, in reply, that the 
instruction is given only to pupils whose 
parents have so requested. They also 
hint that the atheists’ organization, in- 
corporated in New York, has no busi- 
ness putting its nose into Oak Park’s 
- personal affairs.” The issue promises 
trouble in many parts of the country. 
It can be settled only on the principle 
of equal treatment by the state of all 
parties and creeds. The only thing that 
can give long life to an atheistic or- 
ganization is to give it opportunity to 
pose as a persecuted minority. 

What is the use of great stadiums if 
they cannot be utilized in the interest of 
higher culture? So persuaded, the Il- 
linois legislature at its last session 
passed a law to legalize boxing up to 
ten rounds. As soon as the governor 
shall have appointed the boxing com- 
mission provided for, “the commission 
will draw up rules and make plans for 
issuing licenses to fighters, managers, 
trainers, promoters, and others who in- 
tend to be actively engaged in the box- 
ing game,” according to the papers. The 
law provides for a local referendum and 
it is proposed that the voters of~Chi- 
cago pass upon the question in April. 
“Promoters are laying plans for a busy 
season. Options have been secured on 
halls and ball parks. The competition is 
sure to be keen.” In order that nothing 
may be lacking to give the entertain- 
ment a proper atmosphere of intellectual 
and moral gentility, it is hoped that 
Prof. Jack Dempsey may be secured for 

the first “fight.” 


Will cooking cease to be a domestic 
activity? Dr. Royal S. Copeland (also 
United States senator) of New York re- 
cently prophesied that the restaurant 
industry would before long provide com- 
munity commissaries, relieving the 
housewife of the drudgery of cooking 
and dishwashing. 


The ban on the return of German 
missionaries to India is now being re- 
moved. As similar action was taken by 
the Colonial Office last year, German 
missionaries henceforth will be on ex- 
actly the same footing as other non- 
British missionaries, having only to con- 
form to the requirements prescribed in 
the regulations by which missionaries 
from all countries go to British colonies 
and to India. 


Seven graduates of Cambridge Univer- 
sity went together to China as mission- 
aries in 1885, and are all alive and well 
now after forty years of strenuous work 
in China and elsewhere. One celebrates 
his thirtieth anniversary as bishop of 
western China this year, one is head of 
the China Inland Mission; one enduring 
great danger and hardship, has dis- 
tributed hundreds of thousands of tracts 
in Tibet; one went on to Africa and 
founded a mission in the western Sudan. 


New excavations in the Nile valley by 
the University of Chicago Oriental in- 
stitute have just been made possible by 
an appropriation of $200,000 from the 
general education board. The purpose 
of the work is to determine the chrono- 
logical sequence of prehistoric occupa- 
tion in that part of the world, and to 
link the Nile valley with prehistoric 
Europe and preceding geological ages. 
Part of the funds will be devoted to en- 
larging the staff already at work on the 
epigraphic expedition ! Luxor and part 
to completion of the archives now being 
examined at the university. Prof. James 
H. Breasted, the famous Egyptologist of 
the University, who is now in Egypt, 
will direct the entire project. 


Whatever may be thought of “Chris- 
tianity” by the Jews, there are increas- 
ing signs that Jesus is winning the heart 
of Jewish thinkers. In a sermon in 
Jefferson Street Temple at Dayton, 
Ohio, Rabbi Samuel S. Mayerburg 
predicted that “ the world eventually will 
see the Jews taking their illustrious Son 
back unto themselves. They will glory in 
the fact that Jesus, a Jew, One who 
was devotedly and devoutly an adherent 
of Judaism, is now the most dominant 
personality in all history.” The Ameri- 
can Israelite quotes Rabbi Mayerburg’s 
words and comments in this wise: “This 
is hardly in the nature of news. That 
Jesus was a Jew and that the ethics that 
he taught were purely those of Judaism 
has always been the opinion of modern 
Jews, especially of late years.” 


THE BAPTI, 


Canada may not dance to the Locarn 
music. Mr. John F. Rose, news write 
says that Canadians see the possibi 
contingency in the future of a situatio 
which might array France and Gre; 
Britain on opposite sides and might | 
consequence produce a serious clash } 
tween the French and British sectior 
of the dominion. Canada hesitat 
therefore and waits for further light. — 


‘Cancer yields to increased knowledg 
Dr. Joseph C. Bloodgood, chairman ¢ 
the Maryland cancer committee stat 
that as people come to understand th 
disease better and are learning to cot 
sult the doctor in the earlier stages fi 
affections of the tongue, skin and breas 
the number of inoperable cases has o 
reduced to 10 per cent and the perce 
age of cures has risen to 70, and wi 
increased education on the <ubjedll 
per cent of the fatalities from such case 
ought to be wiped out. : a 


And now, what is a miracle? Pres 
dent W. J. McGlothlin of Furman 1 
versity comes as near to answering thi 
question as anybody ever did, and in < 
article on miraculous healing he defin 
a miracle thus: A miracle is “an evel 
which would not have occurred at a 
or would not have occurred when it di 
where it did or in the manner it did, b 
for the direct intervention of the wi 
power and activity of God.” Who c c 
frame a better definition? But usit 
this one as a working tool, precisely f he 
can anybody tell just where the natur 
elements in an event end and the m 
aculous elements begin? How much mu 
one know about an event in order to! 
sure whether it is a miracle or no 
Would it be better to say that a mirac 
is any event in which one discovers G 
at work? rd 


In the making of resolutions concer 
ing evolution in these trepid times, ¢! 
North Carolina State Convention h 
achieved a masterpiece. After 500 wor 
of “whereas” and affirming the ust 


evangelical beliefs in a single sente n 


of 150 words, it proceeds to the subjer 
“We interpret the record in Genes 
not as myth, but as God’s inspir 
revelation. We believe that it is lites 
and unassailable as to the fact of ere 
tion by God; that it is fundamental 
a backeround for the superstructure 
scriptural revelation; that it holds t 
underlying conception of the redempti 
program; that it is supernatural in 
method of revealing the truth that ( 
by special act created man in his © 
image apart from the rest of the anim 
creation, that he should dominat 
earth and, under God, conquer and 
due it, to the end that God shou 
glorified in all his creation.” 

should one so comfortably seated ge! 
the fence at all? } 


B. C. Caldwell is authority for the 
formation that “The southern states 
e building high schools for negro boys 
id girls faster than they can train high- 
hool teachers. The movement for 
gro high schools is new. Up to six 
“seven years ago there was the gen- 
al feeling that a state was doing pretty 
ell if it provided elementary education 
r negro children. Eight years ago 
ere were eleven negro high schools in 
e southern states; this year there are 

Texas has 234 negro high 
There is a decided lack of 
ained men and women for the negro 
gh schools. 


A Roman prelate, kneeling in the 
lysee palace on a cushion on which 
Ings of France used to kneel for their 
‘ronation, while a Protestant president 
France stood by to signalize his of- 
jal participation in the ceremony of 
owning that prelate a prince of the 
man Catholic church, composed a 
lama charming to those whom it 
armed a few days ago. The prelate 
ns Mser. Cerretti, papal nuncio at Paris 
ao received the red hat of a cardinal. 
he Protestant was President Doumer- 
ue of France. By his side stood aiso 
ficially M. Briand who twenty years 
so was a leader in the movement for 
ie separation of church and state in 
lance. Meanwhile Protestants are ex- 
ioding into asteroids over thecries of 
eation and of inspiration. 


President Coolidge’s orthodox exhor- 


lp has not produced the desired re- 
gtion. Congressman Dickinson of Iowa 
intends “that it is only fair to provide 
fr agriculture the same measure of 
jotection from foreign competition that 
le tariff affords industry. The tariff 


fcturer.” Speaking for the farmers he 
joposes that the home market be 
yalled off also for the farmer by some 
vice that will segregate the exportable 
cop surplus and enable the producer to 
<t a higher price at home than the ex- 
trted surplus sells for abroad.”~ In 
Jief, it seems to be the theory of the 
frmers that if the government helps 
tiders it ought to help farmers. How 


eer! 


In scanning the map of Australia one 
(serves a vast region in the northern 
[rt of the~- continent, undeveloped, 
sintily watered, unpopulated, seeming- 
uninhabitable and almost unknown. 
ie commonwealth is slowly providing a 
2ans of transport for the development 
'this area of 500,000 square miles, 
lich still has only one white person to 
ery two or three square miles. The 
Evernment proposes to extend the ex- 
ing railway, which now runs between 
hewin, Emungalan, and Katharine 
er, to Daly’s Waters, an additional 
I) miles, serving a valuable but un- 
(veloped pastoral country. The new 
contains only about 2000 
Wtites, the rest of the population com- 
Esing 20,000 aborigines, Japanese, 
dmese, Filipinos, and half caste ad- 
xtures of all kinds. 


lls off the home market for the manu- 


Rev. L. H. Roseman of Arkansas, a 
Baptist, a strong fundamentalist and a 
student in a conservative theological 
school, attended the Bible Union con- 
ference in Chicago, predisposed to join 
the union. He writes to the Baptist 
Advance the conclusions that the move 
for a new foreign mission society is 
“neither wise nor right,” that the con- 
ference is “autocratic,” and that its con- 
stituency “seems to be mostly men who 
are not able to work in harmony with 
any body of Christians.” His general 
impression is that “there are great and 
worthy pastors and preachers in the 
movement, many of whom I love and 
respect greatly, but it is my belief that 
as time goes on, most of them will with- 
draw from it.” 


It seems that something of the same 
sort has been said before as Premier 
Baldwin said in the house of commons 
concerning the mandate of Great Britain 
in Irak, namely, “that Great Britain was 
not committed definitely under the new 
league mandate to stay in Irak twenty- 
five years, but only until Irak was fitted 
to enter the League of Nations, which it 
was hoped would be within a much 
shorter period. The premiei reiterated 
that Great Britain was not pledged 
merely to spend money to keep troops 
in Irak in order to maintain internal 
order or defend it from external aggres- 
sion, but simply undertook to cooperate 
with the league and advise Irak in main- 
taining a stable system of government.” 
We seem to remember having heard 
similar language in the United States 
concerning the Philippines. And as usual 
in such cases, Mr. Baldwin probably 
meant it. 
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Some persons applied for a charter in 
the state of New York for an. American 
association for the advancement of 
atheism. After some delay it was 
granted. Consequence—some agitation 
in religious quarters. “An infidel society 
is granted a charter in Christian Amer- 
ica! Religious freedom has met her 
supreme test.’ Well, why not? Chris- 
tianity has always confronted organized 
and intrenched irreligion, and: goes right 
on. It is in less danger from an atheis- 
#ic society with a legible label than from 
a type of religious thinking that can 
mistake America for a “Christian Amez- 
ica’ 


Is not Mussolini’s imperialism ortho- 
dox? Here is his philosophy in a nut- 
shell, stated by himself: “Empire, as the 
will to life and to power, is at the base 
of all living organisms. Every nation 
which possesses the exuberant capacity 
for progress is forced by its own nature, 
as its productive powers grow stronger, 
to widen the limits of its own pacific 
penetration in the world and to expand 
its power, its intellectual and moral 
prestige beyond its frontier,” Precisely 
that is the philosophy of Nietsche. In 
1915 it was Prussianism (fearful word!). 
Now, in the express opinion of Musso- 
lini, it is exactly the philosophy of Ameri- 
can imperialism which he takes for his 
pattern. Herein is food for a lot of care- 
ful American thinking, 


Not all Episcopalians are fond of 
Rome. The declaration of principles 
adopted by the Reformed Episcopal 
church in 1873, while generally loyal to 
the traditions of the Church of England, 
sets out for condemnation five “errone- 
ous and strange doctrines,’ namely: 
“that the church of Christ exists only in 
one order or form of ecclesiastical 
polity; that Christian ministers are 
priests in another sense than that in 
which all believers are a ‘royal priest- 
hood’; that the Lord’s table is an altar 
on which the oblation of the body and 
blood is offered anew to the Father; that 
the presence of Christ in the Lord’s 
Supper is a presence in the elements of 
bread and wine; that regeneration is 
inseparably connected with baptism.” 


Channing Pollock, author of the play, 
“The Fool,” has written another reported 
to be equally popular, entitled “The 
Enemy,” which is playing to crowded 
houses in New York. It is described as 
“magnificent preaching and_ effective 
drama and a great asset to the moral 
and spiritual forces of the country which 
are working for peace. It is a peace 
play which does not depend for its force 
on showing battlefield horrors. It shows 
no battlefields. Not a gun is fired from 
beginning to end. It is not propaganda 
for any specific scheme of international 
organization. It mentions no scheme 
whatever. Its emphasis (an emphasis 
which is frequently overpowering) is on 
the need of understanding between 
peoples, and the need of escaping from 
the blindness of hate and prejudice.” 
Those who saw and felt “The Fool’ will 
await with eagerness the appearance of 
“The Enemy.” 
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A Jewish tribute to Jesus of consid- 
erable significance was that offered by 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York 
city in a sermon Dec. 20, in which he is 
reported to have said: “Jesus. of 
Nazareth was not a myth, but a man, 
and the Jews must embrace the teach- 
ings of Jesus. If Christianity is im- 
practical and unattainable, as the Jews 
say it is, then it is because the Christians 
have failed to live up to Jesus’ teach- 
ings.’ He declared these teachings 
comprise a code of ethics unparalleled in 
any writings in history, being the very 
essence of morality. One of the strange 
developments of human nature is the 
long failure of the Jewish people to per- 
ceive that the person of Jesus is the 
glory of Israel. 


Did Spurgeon admit to membership 
in his church persons who had not been 
baptized? It was so stated by the 
Philadelphia correspondent in the issue 
of Dec. 12. But Rev. G. H. O’Donnell 
of Franklin, N. H., challenges the state- 
ment in the terms following: “Mr. 
Spurgeon did not admit members to his 
church without their first being bap- 
tized by immersion. Many English 
Baptists do receive non-baptized per- 
sons into the membership of their 
churches, but Mr. Spurgeon never did. 
In the Baptist Weekly, March 26, 1884, 
Mr. Spurgeon wrote: ‘As compared 
with the bulk of English Baptists, I am 
a strict communionist, as my church 
fellowship is strictly of the. baptized.’ 
The late Dr. W. E. Hatcher, writing of 
‘Mr. Spurgeon as I saw him,’ says: 
‘Mr. Spurgeon’s church does not admit 
any members who have not been im- 
mersed.’” 


Tut-Ankh-Amen was not himself it 
would seem. Prof. G. Selikovitch comes 
forward with a theory that the famous 
tomb supposed to contain the mortal 
and highly desiccated remains of that 
monarch, belonged to Joseph and that it 
was used as a bank of deposit for valu- 
ables. The reason for using it so is that 
tombs were the most secure place for 
such deposits in those times. As for the 
mummy of the young man found in the 
tomb, what is a mummy as compared 
with a striking theory? It cannot talk; 
the archaelogist can. 


The newest Venus conceals her exact 
age. For a news report informs the 
public that a little statue of Venus, 
made of burnt clay, has set the date 
when man blundered on the secret of 
firing clay objects back to at least the 
old stone age. The Venus is one of a 
whole series of burnt clay figures found 
at Vistonice, in southern Moravia, in the 
course of excavations by Professor D. 
K. Absolon, curator of the museum at 
Brno, the capital of Moravia. The 
earliest examples of burnt clay objects 
hitherto discovered have dated only back 
to about 7000 years ago in the neolithic 
or new stone age. This is only one of 


-the important revelations of prehistoric 


man to come out of this old province of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Doctor Absolon’s dig- 
ging during 1925 has so far yielded 
enough stone implements, bones of 
mammoths, and other prehistoric ani- 
mals, to fill seventy-two packing cases. 
Several hundred fine examples of Aurig- 
nacian stone weapons were discovered 
together, hidden under the shoulder 
blade of a mammoth and thus protected 
for probably 25,000 years. 


Christians of the United States are 
more thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of missions than any other people in the 
world. Of 28,000 foreign missionaries, 
19,000 have gone out from this country. 
Of $45,000,000 given for foreign missions, 
$38,700,000 was given by United States, 


Our neighbors see us in various lights, 
depending partly, it may be supposed, 
upon the quality of their eyesight. At 
any rate this is tue picture we present 
to the Herald of Gospel Liberty: “The 
Baptist Bible union has driven its 
theological wedge into the great Baptist 
church sufficiently to split off a portion 
of that denomination’s missionary ac- 
tivity into an organization of its own. 
The union represents the extreme funda- 
mentalist group among the’ Baptists— 
a group so extreme that the more mod- 
erate fundamentalists have parted ways 
with them. Its followers are so dissatis- 
fied with the theological views of cer- 
tain Baptist missionaries in the foreign 
field and are so unwilling longer to work 
with the liberals here at home, that they 
have determined to have a separate mis- 
sionary work of their own. Of course, il 
is to be 100 per cent pure of their own 
brand of orthodoxy. It virtually means 
the setting up of another denomination sc 
far as missionary work is concerned; and 
in any other community, it would per 
haps predicate a split. But the Baptists 
are so used to division, and make sucl 
a hobby of liberty, that they are im 
clined to take this as a matter of cours 
even in spite of the fact that their mis 
sion work is already in desperate finan 
cial straits and will inevitably suffer stil 
more harm from such quarreling. 

(Continued on page 1520) 


That goodness, 
wrought. 


weak, 


“In the beginning” of this glad New Year, 
O God, we seek thy guidance on our way; 
That through its devious paths we may not fear 
To follow where thou leadest, day by day. 


“In the beginning” of each day we'd come 
Before thy throne, and thy rich blessing seek, 
Lest life’s unnumbered cares should cause to roam 
Our thoughts from thee, and lest our faith grow 


And we should falter ere the day be done; 
Lest, unsustained, we faint beneath its load, 

And we the vic’try lose, which should be won, 
Not for ourself alone, but for our God. 


Alpha-Omega 


“In the beginning God.”—Genesis 1:1. 
“T am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last.” — 
Revelenl. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God.’—Matt. 6:33. 


“IN the beginning, God!” The First, the Last! 
Today the Spirit hath this message brought. 

And this the lesson of the year now past; 

love, and mercy God hath 


We would seek “first the kingdom” of our God— 
The kingdom of his rule within our heart; 

Each day we’d grow more like our gracious Lord, 
While learning at his feet “the better part.” 


“In the beginning” of each year begun, 
We'd please thee first in all we say and do; 
We’d have thee with us last at set of sun, a 
And rest us in thy care the long night through. — 
r 


“In the beginning” of each day our hands 
Would seek to know, and do, thy holy will; 

Our feet would swiftly run at thy commands; 
Our “Master's business” joying to fulfill. 


“In the beginning God!” “The Living Word!” 
Our “Alpha and Omega’—“First and Last!” 

With thee, our dear Redeemer, God and Lord, Z 
We have the year begun, and that now past. 

—Jennie Wilson-Howell in The Boston Transcript. — 
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MHE parochial mind may be excused in multitudes of 
people whose interests and activities are confined 
ithin the abbreviated limits of some small domestic or 
lustrial corner. But when such a mind appears in 
inisters of the gospel who are supposed to be think- 
big thoughts and cultivating broad sympathies, our 
bappointment is acute. Building a fence around a 
fi-acre lot when the field is the world is not a big 
ough job for a distributor of the unsearchable riches 
/Christ.. A minister of the gospel not cosmic in his 
fought and sympathy is too superficial to be an eff- 
(mnt representative of him who created the universe 
ad upholds it by the power of his word. 


We are well aware of the fact that what we gain in 
feadth we may lose in depth and that extensive inter- 
tts may dissipate the power to concentrate. The cross- 
g of the “t” and the dotting of the “i” are not unim- 
irtant; but compared with the great message which 
e prophetic soul speaks these verbal minutiae must 
ver be permitted to hinder his inspiration. It is good 
4 be meticulous in matters of detail. The library must 
ver eclipse the single volume, the forest must never 
Wscure the individual tree. Yet is it not true that the 
an who knows the whole library also appreciates the 
agle volume and-the naturalist who loves the forest is 
‘tticular about the individual tree? So it would seem 
at the minister whose interests are as wide as the 
Ingdom of God and whose sympathies are as broad as 
limanity is democratic in his fellowship and careful 
out the little things. 


i 


But the parochial mind is petty. Big business men 
1 the church are too often narrow-minded. Many a 
stor who wants to get things done in a manner com- 
jensurate with the big proportions of the kingdom of 
(od and world redemption is harrassed and hindered to 
€ point of desperation by the small dimensions of the 
jen who constitute his official boards. They breathe a 
jitish atmosphere when they leave their place of busi- 
HSS and go to church. A parochial psychosis unnerves 
‘em when the tremendous appeal of the universal gos- 


tl challenges them to the conquest of society for 
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In foreign countries, 


Christ. These laymen are not so much to blame for this 
parish-mindedness. They probably do as well as their 
leaders have taught them to do. “Like prophet like 


people.” 
Therefore we return to the _ parochially-minded 
preacher. He is in true succession to those who tithed 


the anise, mint, rue and cummin, and passed over the 
weightier matters of justice and the love of God. He 
loses the force of the great principles which call for 
expression and application in his eagerness to destroy 
a peccadillo. When matters of universal interest and 
value are presented to a group of ministers in which he 
finds himself, the force of the vital things in the mes- 
sage is lost on him because his mind is occupied with 
the chores of his church. Denominational practices are 
more important to him than kingdom principles and 
parochial considerations outweigh the big things of . 
universal value. 


The other day we heard a plea for a united Prot- 
estantism. But despite the fact that the plea was made 
in behalf of the broad, spiritual principles of the evan- 
gelical faith which all non-conformist Protestants 
accept, and in face of the fact that united Catholicism 
overshadows divided Protestantism in numbers and 
influence in the world, the questions shot at the speaker 
when he concluded his address indicated that the paro- 
chial mind was working overtime within the thinking 
apparatus of half the ministers present. They missed 
entirely the main point of the address ard seized upon 
incidental matters of merely formal significance. It ap- 
peared that these incidental matters had all the impor- 
tance of eternal principles and the etiquette of a cere- 
mony caused more concern than the pressing demands 
for the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 


We believe that a man can be patriotically loyal to 
his own country and still be internationally minded. By 
the same token a minister or a layman may be faithful 
to his own covenant obligations as a Baptist or a Meth- 
odist and still cultivate the larger soul and the wider 
fellowship. The parochial mind is wholly out of place 
in the twentieth century. Old men who stopped grow- 
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ing while still young and young men who have closed 
their minds before they are old, do not offer much hope 
of renewal. Candidates for the gospel ministry who on 
examination reveal a parochial mind should be discour- 
aged. Character and convictions they must have. A 
vital Christian experience and a clear call to the specific 
work of the pastoral office are indispensable qualifica- 
tions for ordination. A definite base line of theological 
beliefs and a warm human sympathy are necessary in 
the ministry of the gospel. But to these things must be 
added the open mind illumined with the radiant light of 
universal truth. In this light the gloom of seetarian 
prejudice and the fog of a parochial atmosphere will be 
dissolved. 


The Successful Minister 


OW shall success in the ministry of the gospel be 
gauged? Just now we are having a revival of the 
statistical standard. We are solemnly told that the size 
of the congregations, the bulk of the Sunday school, the 
roster of new converts, determine the success of the 
minister. Hence on the part of quite a number of the 
younger men in our pulpits there is a striving after 
sensational things that will fill the pews with people, 
build up the attendance of the Sunday-school classes 
and add materially to the roll of those baptized into 
membership. All this is laudable enough, but in itself 
does not spell spiritual success. It was a famous 


Scotch preacher who facetiously remarked that the 


early church began to fail as soon as it started to count 
its converts. Pentecostal statistics, like some other 
things that accompanied the primary spiritual experi- 
ence of the early disciples, were merely incidental and 
soon ceased to be recorded. The statistics were hardly 
in harmony with Jesus who discouraged the love of 
display, rebuked the pride of wealth and discounted the 
value of mere numbers. A church of a thousand mem- 
bers is usually regarded as a strong church, and the 
pastor is looked upon by his more humble brethren as 
somewhat of a bishop. But when a church of 2500 mem- 
bers is mentioned everybody takes off his hat, and 
when the pastor appears the lesser lights kotow to 
him. Thus it comes about that young men entering the 
gospel ministry go in at once for mass production and, 
with true American enterprise, measure their success in 
the volume of business transacted. 


With statistical success logically goes the financial 
standard. It is remote from our thought to discourage 
the development of the stewardship of money among 
the members of our churches. All wise plans and efforts 
to cultivate the generosity of church members in the 
matter of the adequate support of the local church and 
of all worthy forms of benevolence should be stimu- 
lated and sustained. But when all budgets have been 
fully raised and church and pastor are bursting with 
pardonable enthusiasm over the splendid financial 
showing of the year, caution needs to be exercised lest 
the financial returns become the measure of success. 
No church or pastor can afford to put the spiritual suc- 
cess of the kingdom of God upon an economic basis. 
Was not Peter more in line with the Master when with- 
out a penny in his pocket he gave the lame man the 
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power to walk than when he dealt out death to the mar 
who withheld part of the price for which he had sole 
his farm? Was not the church richer in spiritual power 
when it could say, “Silver and gold have I none; buy 
what I have, give I thee. In the name of Jesus Chri 
rise up and walk,” than when, rich with enormous 
properties, it sat upon the throne of a political kin 
dom established under a religious name? The millie 
of dollars being spent today for new church edifices a 
modern religious educational plants as well as the ad 
tional millions given for current expenses and bene 
lences do not necessarily mean spiritual progress 
power. 


The theological standard of success in the g 
ministry is somewhat closely related to the statisti 
standard. In fact itis openly stated with axiomatic ¢ 
tainty in some quarters that a certain brand of theole 
is absolutely essential to both statistical and fina 
success. It is given out with all the authority Oo! 
cook-book recipe that if young men preparing for 
ministry or entering upon the active duties of the 
toral office will take their stand for a certain ty 
theological thinking and work up a fighting temp 
defense of the same, they are bound to succeed in g 
ting crowds to listen to their preaching, and money ¥ 
flow in for their work in a rising tide of financial s 
port. This is in line with the oft-repeated statem 
that popularity for ministers of the gospel lies along 
line of least resistance in reciting with clever ph 
and dramatic gesture the shibboleths which peo 
know and with which they agree. The man who thit 
for himself and dares to speak what he thinks, even 
it contradicts established tradition, may expect no b 
ter treatment than his Lord who was regarded by 
generation as a dangerous revolutionist to be speedil; 
put out of the way. rf 


What then is the true standard of success for a @ 
ister of the gospel? It is clearly stated in the words 
our Lord when he said to his disciples, “The servant 
not above his master.”” In other words, the standard 
success for the minister of the gospel is Christ-likene 
and the measure of his success is gauged by the rep 
duction of Christ-likeness in others. This has not 
to do with statistics, finances or theology as eit 
standards or measures of success. The statistics, 
nances and theology will take their proper place in 
ministry of every worthy pastor; but they will ne 
be permitted to set the standard or gauge the meas 
of his success. Christ-likeness is indefinable. It i 
sympathetic attitude of mind, a personal experience of 
the heart, a right relationship to God and men, a social 
spirit of service, an unswerving loyalty to truth and 
reality, a daily demonstration of pure goodness, a 
man incarnation of love, an overflowing tide of spirit 
life, a heroic acceptance of apparent failure in the pa 
of duty, a steadfast purpose to make love the rul 
passion of the soul even if it leads to a cross with all 
accompanying horrors. This is the standard of suce 
for any minister of the gospel young or old. By1 
reproduction of Christ in this sense in his own life @ 
in the lives of others he must measure his succe 
whether many or few listen to his message, wheaa 
financial returns are meager or much, and whether h 
theology is old or new. 4 
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SUBSCRIBER” WOULD SET 
{E& ASSISTANT EDITOR RIGHT 


The assistant editor is trying his best to tell the truth, 
ing such material as comes to his desk for this pur- 
se. In case of error he welcomes correction and 
rupulously enters it on this page whenever discov- 
ed. A correspondent who signs himself anonymously 
\ Subscriber,” is annoyed by. a paragraph in the issue 
Dec. 12. But statements of fact on this page are 
uformly based upon printed or written documents in 
nd at the time of editing them, and obviously no cor- 
ction is possible on the basis of anonymous letters. 
IRNARD SHAW, AS USUAL, 

TS FOLES TO THINKING 

Vast changes occur over night. One of them is 
arked by the appearance in the New York Times of an 
ticle written by George Bernard Shaw in which he 


duld greatly enlarge individual liberty. Items in his 
gument are that under socialism toil for a living 
suld be reduced to an average four hours a day; that 
e individual would have a possible daily average of eight 
yurs free to use as he might choose; that marriage 
ould be economically free, therefore probably less 
able and more truly moral ; that socialism would elim- 
ate, at least for the present, the agitation for birth 
ntrol; that the elimination of vested interests would 
ake social experiment and progress through legisla- 
yn and otherwise more natural and easy; that educa- 
yn would become more general, more complete and 
ore social; and that under socialism there will be “a 
lerably stiff state religion.” Well, Mr. Shaw has won 
s place as a foremost thinker of his day. He ex- 
esses himself in such a way as to compel thinking in 
hers. He has sketched a field in which some of the 
rdest thinking and debating of the century is to be 
me. But think of the New Y ork Times giving a whole 
‘ge to such a discussion! 


— 


ILL IT HAVE TO BE DONE 
44 OVER AGAIN? 


After several centuries of struggle on behalf of the type 
Christianity represented by the Baptist movement, and 
ter this movement has emerged into a great opportunity 
serve the world, we find ourselves in a strange situa- 
n. Here and there a few of us, enamored of modern 
agmatic philosophy, began to utter a new language of 
ith which none of us clearly understand, whereupon 
ime of the rest of us, alarmed and casting about for 
me protective shibboleth, caught up the label of “funda- 
entalism” without inquiring what it signifies. In con- 
quence the landscape is vocal with the battle cries of 
iodernist” and “fundamentalist,” while the Baptist 
Wement waits to see how many of its adherents have 
Il kept their tempers, their heads and their loyalty to 
Original spirit and Lene Is it going to be neces- 
ty to start again at the bottom and to rebuild the move- 
nt on the old foundation of soul liberty, salvation by 
ith, personal loyalty to Christ and a spiritual and 
Onomous church? If so, those of us who still stand on 
at foundation would do well to be finding one another’s 
nds. 


THING SHORT OF EQUALITY 
[LL SOLVE THE COLOR PROBLEM 


In South Africa there is determined effort to bar the 
tive colored Africans from the suffrage and from the 
ore eligible occupations, and to keep these privileges 


ows how, in his opinion, socialism if put into effect, ° 
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in the hands of the whites. The usual results follow. 
There is protest, agitation and resentment. Something 
worse is probably yet to come. A difficulty about all 
such efforts is that they are too delicately undertaken. 
In order to maintain white supremacy permanently it 
is necessary to enslave the negroes and to keep them in 
ignorance. The old southern slaveholders were un- 
flinching realists and they made it a crime to teach a 
negro to read. This program has now become impos- 
sible. But the negro, educated and admitted to some of 
the privileges of civilized society, will inevitably claim 
and secure all of the social rights and benefits enjoyed 
by the whites. Equality is bound to come. ‘The 
problem is how to achieve it at the least social cost. To 
that problem both races must devote their best 
thinking. 

WHERE LIES THE KERNEL OF 

THE CURRENT DISPUTE? 

Settle one question and you will have eliminated the 
ground of controversy between the Baptist Bible Union 
and the regular Baptists. This is the question: In the 
original writing of the books of the Bible, was the form 
of composition dictated by God? The Bible Union is built 
upon the hypothesis that the form was so dictated down 
to the very words. Regular Baptists decline to accept that 
hypothesis as a test of orthodoxy and as a basis of fellow- 
ship ; accepting the inspiration of the Scriptures as a fact, 
they leave the individual free to form his own conclusion 
as to the method by which they were composed. Incidental 
to this question is another, namely: Shall we base our 
views of the Bible upon ascertained facts or shall we base 
them upon opinions inherited or borrowed from others? 
This latter question, essentially the more fundamental of 
the two, has not yet come formally into the discussion, 
but it is always an issue in the minds of men, because it 
is easier for men to accept a ready-made opinion than to 
investigate a fact. 


IDEALITY AND ACTUALITY IN 
DEFINING A BAPTIST CHURCH 


What is a Baptist church? He isa poor Baptist who 
does not carry in his vest pocket a definition of the 
church—no two alike. Historically a Baptist church 
is any church that at any time bears the name, either 
willingly or unwillingly. Ideally, such a church is one 
which is logically true to the principle of a free personal 
access to God through faith in Christ. That principle 
leads logically to the acceptance of Jesus as the Bible 
presents him, including the facts therein narrated, 
miracles, virgin birth and all; to the doctrines therein 
developed such as the deity of Christ, the sacrificial 
atonement by his death, the resurrection of his body, 
his future. coming and reign, justification by faith in 
him, the regeneration of the believer, and eternal life; 
to the church order therein signified, including a regen- 
erate and baptized membership, baptism by immersion 
only, participation in the Lord’s Supper only by a local 
church regularly assembled and only by the members 
of the church so engaged, a purely democratic, self- 
governing and independent local church; along with 
many other facts, doctrines and features of order logic- 
ally involved. There is just one difficulty in the matter, 
namely, when you have perfected your ideal of the 
church logically and otherwise, you find no church in 
existence to fit it. Then your problem is how to follow 
your ideal and at the same time work with others as 
you find them. 
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The Fundamentals of the Christian Faith 


Are we merely whittling or are we squaring a beam for the temple of God? 


By Dea 


HAT are “fundamentals” in the Christian faith? 

Every theology is prone to call its statements of 
belief “fundamental”. A fundamental is a conception of 
truth, which may or may not be put into a statement, 
but concerning whose general import there is no prac- 
tical difference of opinion. There can be different inter- 
pretations of phases or applications of this generally 
accepted conception which may seem to be sharply 
antagonistic to each other. The fundamentals of the 
Christian faith will be most easily arrived at, not by the 
way of Christian theologies, but by a comparison of the 
conceptions of Christianity and of the other great 
religions of men. 


A Personal God Who Cares 


The peoples of Africa before the coming of the white 
man with his religion and civilization had a dim and 
confused conception of One whom they called, Ngambi 
who made the earth and peopled it with life. After a 
while he went away from the world he had made, going, 
the African knew not where nor for what. The result 
of that going away was a forgotten world in which dis- 
order, confusion and an antagonism among the spirits 
of things became characteristic. Men lived and walked 
in the midst of surrounding perils. By chance they 
found that a peculiar piece of wood or stone, a wisp of 
grass or a feather had the merit of guarding them from 
these dangers and so it became a fetish. 


The animists of northern India and the Buddhists of 
Tibet with their pieces of rags tied to trees and on poles 
in mountain passes, and prayer-wheels and cylinders, 
one turn of which means more than a million prayers 
said, all have the canception of a disordered and antag- 
onistic world through which man must move with fear, 
making many prayers for protection. 


In other religions it is no longer the spirits of things 
that run riot in their antagonisms, but it is an orderly 
world presided over by a supreme being or council of 
deities whose position is autocratic, and who may be 
favorable or unfavorable to the purposes and plans of 
men. This being must be placated, and propitiation be- 
comes the method of approach. The thing done in the 
sacrifice or the value of the offering is the means by 
which ill-will is avoided and favor secured. Ancient 
Jewish thought was heavily overlaid with the ideas of 
propitiation, but there was a larger and pregnant spirit 
underneath. 

In Christian theology the language of propitiation is 
used, but the fundamental conception is different. 
When so used it is a casket that contains a jewel of 
infinite worth. Though Christian thought may speak 
the language of some of these older conceptions, yet all 
the springs of hope and action in Christianity have their 
source in the conception of a personal God who cares. 
Through all the Christian centuries the conception that 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son” has dominated all the priceless activities of Chris- 
tianity. The parables of the good Shepherd, the good 
Samaritan, and the prodigal son have been the forma- 
tive springs of Christian purpose. 

‘The prayers of Christians to a God who cares are the 
width of the world away from the despairing, hopeless 
cries of the priests of Baal on Mount Carmel, “O, Baal 
hear us’. The Christian’s God is not musing or gone 


-sought to relate itself to the Supreme Being. 
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aside or on a journey or asleep. Our God is attenti 
unto our cry; before we call he answers; he knows wh 
we have need of before we ask; he will not suffer 
foot to be moved; he neither slumbers nor sleeps, 
cause he cares. 7 
Does modern education make it more difficult 
believe in a personal God? Has modern education 1 
moved a conscious necessity for prayer? Is Dr. Fra 
Crane (“Why I Am a Christian”, pages 261-263) right, 
when he says that prayer is “wishful thinking”; that 
where Jesus says: “Whatever ye pray for, believing, 
shall receive” is an orientalism; that, “I rarely get 
down on my knees because somehow with my notion of 
God he does not wish to see me on my knees”. 7 
Christians losing’ prayer out of their lives today 
function of the spiritual life? Is it symptomatic th 
65 per cent of the young people entering college 
today are without habits of prayer? Has Christian 
come to the condition where it can be described in fi 
terms of philanthropy, morality and culture? If it is: 
is it not because we have lost or are losing the conce 
tion of a personal god who cares? 7 
In view of the subtle but tremendous influence of | 
modern education on this fundamental conception of 
the Christian faith there has come a very grave respo 
sibility to the Christian minister. He must become so 
intelligent concerning this welter of human reasonin 
that he can guide his people to “the secret place of the 
Most High and shepherd them under the shadow of t 
Almighty”. He should be tirelessly concerned abo 
keeping this conception of a personal God who cares 
vital in the faith of his people that they will be able 
hear “the still small voice” even in the crash of worlds. | 
A Personal God Who Saves © | 


Religion is the evidence that mankind has evel 


fundamental conception of that Supreme Being held 
the different religions has determined the method of 
approach to him. The worshiper will come with the 
sacrifices of animals, with offerings and gifts, or with 
a filial spirit, each according to his fundamental conce 
tion. This conception of the character of the Supret 
Being not only determines the approach, but also m- 
volves and determines the character of every oth 
relation. In Jesus’ parable of the Prodigal Son he 
teaching that the Supreme Being is like a loving father. 
When the wilful, wandering boy returns, the father, 
rushes to him and covers him with the joyous outpour- 
ing of the treasures of his love. 
Admiral Mahan, whose book on “Sea Power” is 
authority among the naval nations of the world, listet 
to a sermon in King’s chapel in Boston one Christm 
time on the text: “Thou shalt call his name Jesu 
he shall save his people from their sins”. He said t 
one sentence in that sermon was the turning point 
his life. The preacher said: “Jesus did not come ito! 
the world to save us from hell, but from sin’. M 
said to himself, Jesus is to be a power in my life nt 
and not merely concerning a world to come. It h 
been truly said that Christianity is the only religi 
that offers a Saviour from sin. Other religions have 
methods, we have a Saviour. This conception d 
mines the essential character of sin. Sin is not dee 
either of transgression or of unbelief. It is something 
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at lies back of the deed and is manifested by means of 
e deed. In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus goes back 
the legal description of what Judaism taught were 
as, to the spirit of the individual before the deed 
ypeared. 

There are many ways of presenting Christ as the 
in. If you think of 


yu and God. 
yove all conditions and becomes the solution. 
yu come into the atmosphere of the prodigal in the 
‘ms of his Father, “forgiveness” is the force that rees- 
blishes the broken conditions of love. 

Christ is not merely the best fitted person that ever 
ved to be a mediator between God and man; neither 
he merely one who had an unexampled talent for 
‘conciliation as Raphael had for painting or Wagner 
r music, for if that were all he would be as dead as 
aphael or Wagner. Fundamentally, in Christian 
1ought he was God come to man to win him back 
vain by his eternal love. If God was in Christ, then 
iere is involved the doctrine of the incarnation, the 
ssurrection of Jesus, and the possibility of miracles. 


wings into being. Love, both in God and man, i 
. When love arises in man, a funda- 
rental change has taken place in his nature. Christian 
iinkers speak of this change in the spiritual nature of 
ian as regeneration, and that it is effected by the Holy 
pirit. All the branches of the Christian church be- 
eve that this fundamental change, due to the love of 
‘od in Christ, is a spiritual dynamic, efficient for all the 
onsequences of that change that has come. As in the 
fe-cell from which our bodies have come there is a 
orce, dynamic for all that our bodies can ever become, 
9 there comes into the soul responding to the love of 
tod a power that will enable that soul to become all 
gat the love of God has purposed. 

The function of the Holy Spirit who is “the Spirit of 
‘ruth” is to give understanding and to secure intelli- 
ence in the matters of the spiritual life. This does not 
1ean that culture is to be the objective of the work of 
he Holy Spirit in the minds of men. Neither does it 
aean to take the position of Wiggam in his “New 
Yecalogue of Science” when he asserts that he all but 
dentifies intellect with righteousness. The Holy Spirit 
3a liberating force in the mind leading to a completer 
nderstanding of things that are spiritually discerned. 
“he words of Jesus are true when he says, “Ye shall 
mow the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
John 8:32.) 

A Personal God Who Speaks 

The Bible is the authority for the Christian’s hope. 
f Christian experience justifies the faith that is based 
mm such hope, then we have the greatest value that any 
ook can ever bring to the souls of men. The Bible 
aay have many other values, but if it lacks in this it 
ias fallen from the height of the eternal Spirit to the 
evel of the literature of men. Paul tells what this 
Mook is authoritative for. “And that from a babe thou 
last known the sacred writings which are able to make 
hee wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
shrist Jesus. Every scripture inspired of God is also 
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profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction which is in righteousness: that the man of 
God may be complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work”. 

Modern scholarship has raised the question of credi- 
bility concerning certain portions of the Bible, and also, 
as a consequence, the question of the general authority 
of the Bible. Regardless of the criticism raised by 
modern scholarship concerning the authority of the 
Bible the simple fact remains that the overwhelming 


. mass of Christians regard the Bible to be authoritative 


with respect to the three fundamentals already speci- 
fied, and also in many doctrines that are involved in 
these fundamental conceptions. 

A Personal God Who Communes 

All religions function.in a fellowship because each 
has its common objective and similar method. Chris- 
tianity also has its fellowship, but, and the “but” is 
necessary, its basis and urge is different. If God loves 
men and that love becomes fruitful then there will be 
lovers; this is fellowship raised to the “nth” power. 
Jesus came to his own. He did not come into the world 
to make a salvation. He came to save. Salvation is not 
even a background to the saved. Where love is there 
is no background; everything is forgotten in the pres- 
ent fellowship. Jesus came to men, his own. When he 
left the world he said: “This do in remembrance of me”. 
Each saved one is loved, and loves, for himself alone. 
“If we walk in the light as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin”. “We know 
that we have passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren.” ‘Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer”. 

The church is not a mere missionary expedient which 
furnishes opportunities for its members to be appealed 
to so that they may be prevailed upon to do some good 
thing. It is a domicile of lovers. It is the place where 
heaven has its habitation among the sons of men. It 
is, therefore, salt in world-corruption ; it is light in 
world-darkness ; it is eternal life in world-death. Chris- 
tians are to become here what they will be hereafter. 

This fellowship is a fundamental, even though it may 
not be so recognized. It is not a temporary expedient 
called into existence by circumstances. It is the pri- 
mary fruit of love. The modern drift away from the 
church on the part of church members is the evidence 
that love is lacking and that their religion is becoming 
paganized. Jesus said: “Upon this rock will I build 
my church and the gates of hades shall not prevail 
against it”. A prophet of woe, today, would say that 
the “rock” is rotten granite, correct in form and fac- 
tors: still having the quartz, mica and felspar but lack- 
ing in the force of cohesion. As such Christians repre- 
sent a cross, which is only wood without magnetic 
power. It is because they love the things of the world 
that church members have gone astray from the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The real fundamentals of the Christian faith are the 
great underlying conceptions of truth held by the Chris- 
tian church from the beginning. The church makes its 
greatest and most fruitful progress when these concep- 
tions are in the foreground of its consciousness. Inter- 
pretations of these truths and the involved corollaries 
in statements of theology are inevitable, and, in a very 
true sense, are exceedingly important. We may hold 
and champion one system of theology or another, but 
we should be carefully concerned about ourselves to 
know whether we are just merely whittling to make 
chips fly from the log of truth, or squaring a beam for 
the temple of God. 
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Between Chapel 
and Gridiron 


A College with a Soul 
By H. CAMPBELL-DUNCAN 


NE moonlit evening, a year or two ago, I stood in 

the inky shadows beneath the towering elms that 
flank one side of Salisbury cathedral close. The ancient 
pile stood solitary in the center of the broad enclosure, 
all. gray and silver like a temple in a dream, while 
poised above it, weightless, slender, fairylike, the steeple 
seemed to hang in air as if it were a candle suspended 
before a shrine. 


Under the magic of its moon-washed beauty I felt the 
centuries slipping away, and out of the misty moonlight 
the spacious close became repeopled in my imagination 
—touched no doubt by the witchery of the night—with 
the ghosts of folk who had lived in the long-ago. It 
was as if I had been conjured back into the middle ages 
with life going on all about me; as if Time had stood 
his ground. 


It was a very busy scene my spell-touched eyes 
looked out upon. All phases of life as it was lived in 
those dim ages gone, were there. Princes and peasants, 
sires and serfs, shaven monks and silken dandies, pom- 
pous dignitaries of the church, mounted knights in 
gleaming mail and swaggering soldiers afoot; mer- 
chants, pedlers, beggars, mendicants, bargaining house- 
wives and noble ladies in litters, moved to and fro 
among the rude stalls pitched beneath the very shad- 
ows of the cathedral walls. 


So it was in those days of long ago. All the com- 
munity life centered in and about the church. In its 
very stones the cathedral represented both divine and 
temporal authority. In it laws were made and rude 
justice meted out. For it men fought and died; it held 
the very spirit of the people whose homes clung to its 
hoary ‘sides. 


Now thousands of miles, wet and dry, lie between the 
little town of Salisbury in Old England and the little 
town of Northfieid in Minnesota, and yet the vision of 
a bygone age that I have described flowed back to me 
in all its vividness as I stood, only a few days ago, on 
the campus of Carleton college with its great hollow- 
square of buildings laid out before me. 


It was dusk. Through a whirling veil of snow the 
grey stone tower of the college chapel rose sentinel- 
wise, standing guard, as it might be, on the border-line 
where town and campus met. From all directions came 
figures, shadowy in the dancing snow, singly and in 
groups to vanish through its warmly lighted doorways. 
Lads and lasses, young men and maidens with here and 
there a member of the faculty, all heading in the same 


direction. It was not the first time that day I had seen’ 


all the life of Carleton gathering in that spot, and as I 
watched, that waking dream in the sleepy little English 
town so far away reshaped itself in my imagination. 
With it came a flashing glimpse of the soul that is 
Carleton, for I realized that as Salisbury cathedral held 
within it the soul of the countryside it served, so within 
papeitle chapel lived the very essence of the Carleton 
spirit. 

Now the spirit that is Carleton is a very elusive thing. 


It is something separate and apart from mere education, - 


the education of text-books, ologies, classrooms and 
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laboratories. It represents a subtle blending of the 
sences of religion, morals, ethics and sportsmanshi 
And the source of its inspiration lies, I think, within 
chapel walls. 7 

There is that about Carleton chapel which tinges the 
whole atmosphere of the college with a certain my 
and aesthetic color. It is an influence as precious a 
the scholastic attainments of the institution put 
gether. Without it Carleton would not be Carleto 
for it must, perforce, give the young lives that absoi 
it in great or lesser measure a spiritual radiance wh 
cannot fail to be reflected in all their contacts with tl 
world. Having it, they are stamped with the Carleton 
hall-mark. = 

Carleton chapel is no place for perfunctory lip sery- 
ice. It represents no mere concession to the demand 
of convention, a graven image to something call 
Christianity, but not included in the curriculum, as + 
many buildings of its kind appear to be. It exercises 
very potent and vital influence upon the life of the co 
lege, for it is ever in use, ever in service, and the act 
ties that it houses are many and varied. Without, i 
semi-Gothic lines and commanding tower must evel 
arouse in the most unimpressionable a feeling for its 
placid beauty, and stir a pulse to beating higher with a 
sense of the high ideal that conceived it. Within, all is 
graciously ample, giving full scope to the clear tones of 
its beautiful organ. The light falling mellowly through — 
tinted windows gives to one stepping across the door 
sill an instant feeling of restful devotion. ha 

Nothing could be done within those walls without 
partaking of the elements of worship. 


So, at least I felt it, as I sat behind the surpli 
choir of students at the regular ten o’clock morni 
service and looked out into some 800 or more yo 
faces, all respectfully intent upon the speaker of th 
day. A hymn, a brief talk, two Psalms (the 102nd an 
103rd), a prayer followed by the Lord’s Prayer repea 
by all, another hymn, the benediction and t 
streamed out to take up the work of the day. 

It was a morning rightly begun. a 

Later that same day, as I have already told, 1) 
watched those same young folk assembling again in the 
same place. This time for a twilight musical recital 
two artists brought in as part of the college’s regu 
program. Only a few minutes before most of them had 
been shouting themselves into delicious hoarseness at 4 
football game between the freshmen and sophomores 
on the athletic field down the hill behind the low-fl 
bulk of the big gymnasium. Now here they sat und 
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> softly shaded lights, listening with rapt attention 
the floating notes of harp and voice. 

There is a largeness of soul and a breadth of imagina- 
n not often found about those who can assimilate the 
lls of a “gridiron” battle and aesthetic beauties of a 
oratura soprano backed by the melodic rippling notes 
a harp within the hour. It is something worth think- 
ry about. 

So I have dwelt upon this “something” that I found 
Carleton—soul, spirit, character—call it what you 
ll—because, after all is said and done, the college that 
giving its students something more than skulls 
wmmed with facts and figures and, it may be, a so- 
led artistic technique, is a college that has found 
elf and is fulfilling its true function. 

cholastically, of course, Carleton stands in the first 
k. Its faculty is large and the letters after its mem- 
s’ names are legion. All have passed the severest 
sts, not least of which is that involving the Carleton 
irit of which I have spoken. Those who fall short of 
are given but short shrift and soon pass away. 

Of the physical aspects of the college I can say little 
the space at my disposal, nor, I think, would I, for it 
not my purpose to cover the territory already vol- 
ninously covered by Dr. Fred P. Haggard, the director 
publicity, in a very detailed and elaborately illus- 
ited series of booklets and catalogs which any one 
ay have for the asking. A brief picture must suffice, 
though I visited all the buildings and inspected the 
uipment, down to the famous Goodsell observatory, 
ym which comes forth every month the magazine 
ypular Astronomy, known to practical students of the 
irs the world over. 

Carleton crowns a hill overlooking the town of 
orthfield. The campus proper, flanked on three sides 
ith buildings and with the chapel alone, facing out- 
ard toward the town in the mid-center of its fourth 
yundary, occupies about fifty acres; at the foot of a 
eep hill to the west is fifteen acres more, devoted to 
hletics. Here is the football field, a quarter-mile cin- 
‘ track and 220-yard straightaway, a baseball dia- 
ond and eight tennis courts reserved for the use of 
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le men students. Four more courts for women are 
jacent to the dormitories for women on the eastern 
xtremity of the campus. To the north and east of the 
ampus proper is the college farm, a 300-acre tract from 
thich the dining halls get the bulk of their supplies. 
lot a few of the students help to put themselves 
rough college by working on the land, while at the 
ame time they get practical instruction in the mys- 
aries of-the soil and the science of agriculture. 

Between the campus and the farm lies a winding 
vine with a chain of exquisite little lakes, developed 
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from a meager stream as a gift to the college by Mr. 
and Mrs. George R. Lyman of Pasadena, Calif., in mem- 
ory of their dead son. It is on a fairylike island in the 
midst of one of these that the spring pageant is held, 
while the spectators sit about on the hillsides to watch. 

All the surroundings of Carleton are lovely. Beau- 
tiful trees fringe the walks and roadways, and many cf 
the buildings are heavily clothed with vines. Ample 


A CAMPUS VIEW 


provision has been made for nearly 1000 students, al- 
though in its process of steady growth, plans are being 
developed for greater and more commodious dormi- 
tories, and a building scheme involving the expenditure 
of upwards of a million dollars is being pursued. 

I found President Donald John Cowling, the busiest 
man at Carleton, immersed to his eyes in an important 
conference and therefore my visit with him was of 
necessity brief and perfunctory. But even that was 
enough to give me the measure of the man, which is not 
to be gauged by his stature, for in build he is 
Napoleonic. What can I say of him? Shall I give his 
degrees—Ph. D. (Yale), D. D. (Baker), LL. D. (Knox, 
Williams, Oberlin, Beloit and Drury), President on 
the Martha Walker Wilkinson Foundation and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy? But why say anything? His 
work stands for itself—in the sixteen years of his asso- 
ciation with Carleton he has built up the institution 
from a humble place in the educational fabric of the 
northwest to its present place of leadership. 

So failing of the president I sought out Coach Hunt, 
for he, of all the faculty comes most closely in touch 
with the student life, which in the final analysis is the 
college itself. From Coach Hunt, who has spent ten 
years in teaching the youths and maidens of Carleton 
how to keep physically fit, and, what is more important 
perhaps, how to maintain the standards of good sports- 
manship, I learned something of the college’s athletic 
record, and it is a splendid one. Up in the big gym 
parlors I saw cabinet after cabinet filled with gleaming 
cups and trophies, while on the walls hung shields, a 
round dozen of them, telling of basketball champion- 
ships. And here is the gridiron tally: In ten years 
the Maize and Blue elevens have chalked up fifty-two 
victories, two ties and ten defeats, with a total score of 
2032 points as against their opponents’ 2/7. ln AlolG 
they defeated the great eleven of the University of Chi- 
cago by a score of 7-0. 

Now no one can tell me that mere brawn and muscle 
is responsible for that record. It takes more than that 
to maintain so high a standard upon the playing field, 
it takes morale, which is another way of saying charac- 
ter, not character in the individual but character in the 
mass, and that is exactly what the student body of 
Carleton acquires through imbibing the Carleton spirit 


-of which I have said so much. 
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Together Coach Hunt and I stood on the sidelines 
and watched the freshmen and the sophomores play off 
for class honors. Here I witnessed a display of sports- 
manship that, in my somewhat wide experience of col- 
lege athletics, I consider unique. It had been a hard 
clean game and with three minutes to go the score 
stood tied, three to three. The freshmen had the ball 
on the sophomores’ 15-yard line with no gains after 
three downs. A field goal would give the youngsters 
the victory, and a field goal looked ridiculously easy 
from where we stood. The freshmen were already 
cheering for a victory in their pockets. It was a tense 
moment. The main trouble seemed to be that the 
freshies were weak in kicking and there seemed to be 
some doubt as to who should be given the chance. 


Dancing with eagerness on the sidelines close by was 
a youngster of not more than fifteen. Apparently he 
had some reputation as a drop-kicker, for the manager 
was being urged to send him in, and he too was begging 
for the chance. He got it. Throwing aside his blanket 
he streaked for the center of field where the teams stood 
waiting. The lines formed. The whistle shrilled. Back 
came the ball, straight and clean into his hands. The 
interference held. Everything was perfect for an easy 
drop over the bar not more than eighteen yards away. 
He poised the ball, dropped it, his foot came forward, 
but, alas, over-eagerness, the nervous strain of the situ- 
ation, who knows? His shoe met the leather with a 
glancing blow and the ball, instead of sailing high, and 
true between the uprights, bounded a few yards to one 
side, to be pounced upon and downed by a plunging 
sophomore. 

He had failed. 


I felt sorry for the lad. I had seen players who had 
failed less ignominiously in a pinch, scorned, reviled and 
ostracized by their fellow-students, for thus seriously 
do many of our colleges take their play. It would be 
real tragedy for him I felt, and I expected that his lot 
would be an unhappy one when he left the field. 


But I had not yet caught the spirit of Carleton. 
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For a split-second there was silence among the fresh 
men on the side-lines. Then came a groan of anguished 
disappointment. Victory, so close to their grasp, 

been snatched from them by an almost inexcusg 
blunder. Then in my astonished ears the groan chan 
to laughter, gales of it, great outbursts of mirth 
humor triumphed over chagrin and the sporting insti 
rose superior to a mere desire to win. 


As for the youngster who had failed, he came to 
sidelines, his head hanging with shame, expectin 
suppose, a bitter reception. Did he get it? He didn 
He was “razzed,” of course; he was baited and “Soshed 
but there was no sting in the baiting. Presently he 
being pounded on the back and assured that it was 
in the game. His fellows knew that he had done 
best, and that was that. 


It was this crowd that I saw a few minutes la 
streaming across the campus in the whirling snow 
fill the chapel and listen while the musicians played at 
sang. q 

I wonder if you, my readers, can see with me the s 
nificance of my story, and fill in the details that lie’ 
tween the gridiron and the softly lighted chapel? 
me it seems that to bridge the gap between the r 
and tumble of a football match and the aesthetic app 
of a musical recital in one short leap, takes a breadth 
imagination and a development of soul and spirit 
cidedly uncommon in the college life of the land. 


It is, I think, by reason of these qualities, which 
but a part of the college spirit, that Carleton, 
almost sixty years ago out of the Congregatio 
church, has grown until it now enjoys the endorsem 
of both the Baptist and Episcopal churches as well 
of its original founders. 4 

And it is also, I think, because of this that it attra 
students of all religious beliefs, who find in Carleton 
Christian spirit that is universal, as well as the requisi 
equipment for an education along broad and liberal 
tural lines, calculated to fit them for later professio 
study and practical life work. 


Ls 
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“I Was Hungry, 


"N A town in the far west the snow is a foot and a 
_ half deep, the thermometer is 22 below zero. At 
wo o’clock in the morning a knock comes at the door 
nd two half-frozen, thinly clad Mexican men stand 
hivering. 

“His wife sick, can get no doctor. 
4e taller one explains simply. 

The white woman hesitates. Is it her duty to goa 
ule through the deep snow across pathless fields at 
uch an hour and in such bitter cold. The men are 
trangers to her—is it safe to go with them? 

The woman decides to go. Hastily she gathers up a 
ew articles—a bit of soft clean old cotton, a tiny gar- 
yent discarded as worthless, a bottle of disinfectant, a 
ig apron. She dons her warmest clothes. The men 
tand waiting, grateful for any help in their time of 
eed. ; 

Across the untrodden fields they go in silence for 
either can understand much of the other’s language. 
“he little beet-tender’s shack, built of railroad ties, 
hows a tiny gleam of light through the window with 
ts curtain of newspapers. 

Inside are two rooms. In the larger hes the woman, 
ier bed minus sheets and pillow cases. No nightgown, 
black dress of cheap material her only garment, a 
eavy quilt over her, and a coarse harsh wool blanket 
olded beneath her. No carpets, no chairs; a sewing 
achine, two trunks and another bed comprise the fur- 
lishings of the room. Through a doorless closet a cur- 
‘ent of icy air sweeps in from some opening overhead. 

In the kitchen a stove roars with futile heat, its efforts 
yeing inadequate to send warmth into the sickroom. A 
‘ough homemade table, a low bench of unfinished lum- 
er and a-box complete the furnishings. On a string 
ver the stove hang a handful of clean cloths and a 
‘agged garment or two, sole provision for the expected 
ruest. 

Just before daylight the baby comes—and is wrapped 
nthe cloths. The woman smiles her gladness that an- 
sther-trial is over—her eighth child. Her others are 
wway with a neighbor. 

There are girls thirteen and fifteen years old who 
aave naver been to school, can not do even first grade 
work, girls born in the United States and rapidly near- 
ng voting age. But somebody says, “They move so 
often nobody can keep track of them.” But these girls 
have lived eight years in one house and no one has tried 
to get them to school. 

The children work in the beet fields all summer, help- 
ing out an insufficient income. Government investi- 
gators tell us that even little children lift and top an 
average of four tons daily during the topping season. 
And we ride by in our smoothly running cars and say, 
“Oh, see the children in the beet fields. Aren't they 
small to be working like that!” 

The woman who cannot have a doctor because she is 


Who can come?” 


| 


i 


suffer! 
I was poor—and naked—and sick—and hungry—and 


: 
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Thirsty, Naked” 


By Vincy PRESTON Loops 


ye came not unto Me. Is it nothing to you, oh, ye that 
pass by? 

It was late at night when a knock came to the door 
of the missionary bungalow in the India hills. When 
the doctor answered there stood a man, saying ex- 
citedly, “Come now—she sick!” 

The doctor understood and hastily calling his wife as 
assistant, they hurried down the jungle footpath to the 
little native house of bamboo and thatch. In one cor- 
ner of the room was a bamboo platform covered with 
a coarse blanket on which were sleeping the six young 
children of the family. A single blanket only partially 
covered them. 

When the new baby arrived the mother whispered 
to the doctor’s wife, “You find a name for him—a Bible 
name, with the letter B.” . 

“Shall we call him Benjamin?” the missionary’s wife 
asked, after a moment’s thought. 

“Yes, Benjamin is good. He shall be Benjamin,” 
smilingly answered the weak little mother. She had 
been trained in a mission school, had married a Chris- 
tian mission helper and was bringing up her children to 
love and serve the Christian’s God. The eldest child, 
through the great sacrifice of her parents, was being 
trained in a big girls’ school in Calcutta, for Christian 
service. Little Benjamin, like his wee Mexican brother, 
was the eighth child. 

In a few weeks the doctor’s wife was taken sick and 
hurried preparations were made for a return to Amer- 
ica. The little brown mother of Benjamin was heart- 
broken at the loss of the doctor and his wife. When 
they left she accompanied them a mile through the 
jungle and then stood, with streaming eyes, watching 
them out of sight down the path. She was never to 
see them again. 

After the doctor’s departure no other doctor came— 
there was not money enough to send another. 

Then one day the little mother sickened. She needed 
the doctor and there was none for many weary miles of 
jungle. Little Benjamin pulled in vain at his mother’s 
skirt, while the other little ones stood around in startled 
and anxious wonderment. 

Mother was sick! Then she was gone, and there 
were eight motherless brown children, the eldest barely 
fourteen and she away at school learning to be a Chris- 
tian teacher. 

If there had been money enough given by the happy 
careless people back in the United States there would 
have been another doctor sent out before that time and 
the mother would have been saved. But the money 
hadn’t been given and the mother had gone forever 
beyond the reach of baby hands and the sound of baby 
voices. And back in America were the well-fed, com- 
fortably-housed people who hadn’t given and who 
didn’t even care about the lonesome babies across the 
ocean. 

Looking down at it all was the missionary Son of 
God who had himself gone homeless and hungry in 
order that little brown mothers and babies everywhere 
might learn of the love of God and his sacrifice for 
them. 

“T was an hungered and ye gave me no meat, thirsty 
and ye gave me no drink, naked and ye clothed me not. 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one 
of the least of these, ye did it not to me. And these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment.” 
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Thinking Molds Character q 


By Oritver M. JOHNSTON 


NE of the most dynamic factors in the formation of 

character is the thing that grips the attention and 
holds it. Charles Darwin says that when he was a 
young man music and poetry gave him great pleasure. 
Later in life he.ceased to cultivate the higher aesthetic 
tastes, giving his attention almost wholly to his scien- 
tific work. Asa result, in his old age he lamented the 
fact that he could not bear to read poetry and that he 
had almost lost his taste for music and pictures. “If I 
had to live my life again,” he says, “I would have made 
a rule to read some poetry and listen to some music at 
least once every week; for perhaps the parts of my 
brain now atrophied would thus have been kept active 
through use. The loss of these tastes is a loss of happi- 
ness, and may possibly be injurious to the intellect, 
and more probably to the moral character, by enfeeb- 
ling the emotional part of our nature.” 


Our thinking is profoundly influenced by our reading. 
A book may change the course of a life. The reading 
that a boy does may determine to a great extent the 
kind of man he will make. He is apt to imitate the 
characters about which he reads. They become his 
heroes. 
tion where we make the acquaintance of so many varie- 
ties of imaginary beings. The characters that we know 
through literature may influence us as much as those 
whom we meet in real life. The printed page is a pow- 
erful factor in molding our opinions. Great books are 
always stimulating and inspiring. They open up new 
points of view and prepare the way for nobler living. 
James Russell Lowell told his students that his pro- 
found admiration for the “Divine Comedy” had led him 
into whatever learning he possessed. In his preface to 
David Copperfield, Dickens says: “It would concern the 
reader little, perhaps, to know how sorrowfully the pen 
is laid down at the close of a two-years’ imaginative 
task; or how an author feels as if he were dismissing 
some portion of himself into the shadowy world, when 
a crowd of the creatures of his brain are going from him 
for ever.” “In the school of Dante,” declared Glad- 
stone, “I learned a great part of the mental provision 
that has served me to make the journey of human life.” 
Ruskin said: “All that I have taught of art, everything 
that I have written, whatever greatness there has been 
in any thought of mine, whatever I have done in life, 
has simply been due to the fact that, when I was a child, 
my mother daily read with me a part of the Bible, and 
daily made me learn a part of it by heart.” “I have 
known ninety-five great men of the world in my time,” 
said Gladstone, “and of these eighty-seven were all fol- 
lowers of the Bible.” 


Associates Mold Thinking 


Our thinking is also greatly influenced by those with 
whom we associate. One boy with low thoughts and 
base suggestions may corrupt the mind of an entire 
group. On the other hand, there are persons in whose 
presence it is impossible to think a low thought. They 
stimulate in their associates the noblest and best 
thoughts of which they are capable. Their mere pres- 
ence is a benediction and an inspiration. Great men 
create great men. Darwin says that the thing that influ- 
enced his career more than anything else was his friend- 
ship with Professor Henslow of Cambridge university. 
The two were together so frequently that Darwin was 
referred to by his friends as the man who walked with 


It is fascinating to sojourn in the land of fic- 


re 
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Henslow. Every great and inspiring teacher is a Hens 
low and he makes those who come in contact with him 
greater and bigger men. : 


Thought leads to action. Character is the result of g 
long series of choices. To make bad choices continualh 
is to grow weaker, while the habit of making goo 
choices means greater strength of character. But back 
of every choice is a thought or perhaps ‘a chain of 
thoughts running through years. 

Thought makes or unmakes character. One of the 
great classics of the English language is a sermon 
Doctor Chalmers entitled “The Expulsive Power o 
New Affection.” One affection drives out another. T 
love of right drives out the love of wrong. Jealo 
and hatred are replaced by their opposites. Likewise, 
one thought drives out another and one chain 
thought replaces another. There is an old legend wh 
represents the soul riding in a chariot drawn by a wh 
and a black horse, the latter- representing the low 
impulses of the soul and the former its highest and b 
impulses. According to the legend, the kind of think- 
ing the soul does determines which horse controls. 


Our temptations grow out of our thinking. Human 
wrecks do not become so in a single day. A wrong 
thought comes into the mind today, remains a short 
time and then disappears. Tomorrow it may remain a 
little longer and the next day still longer. If one con 
tinues to yield to a temptation in this way, it will 
sooner or later sweep him off his feet. In the words 
of Pope: 


“Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


Hawthorne’s “Great Stone Face” is a remarkable ib 
lustration of the fact that one grows to be like th 
things about which he thinks most. According to this 
story, immense rocks were thrown together on a moun 
tain so as to resemble the human countenance. Becauss 
of its look of kindness, sympathy and love, it seemec 
like a mighty ang«l sitting on the mountain side. There 
was an old prophecy according to which a child was to 
be born in the valley below, destined to become th 
noblest person of his time and his countenance in man- 
hood was to be like the Great Stone Face. A rich m 
a soldier, a statesman, and a poet were each in turt 
thought by some of the inhabitants of the valley to be 
like the majestic image on the mountain, but they wert 
later found to be very different. When Ernest, the 
simple husbandman, was an old man, it was discovered 
that his countenance bore an exact resemblance to the 
Great Stone Face. The benign image had been so cor 
stantly in his thought since childhood that he ha 
grown to be like it. It was the power of an ideal that 
gripped his attention early and held it through his life 
In like manner, those who think most about Jesus gro 
to resemble him most. The secret of the Christian's 
power is constant association with the gentle ‘and loving 
Savior. 


“Jesus calls us from the worship 
Of the vain world’s golden store, 
From each idol that would keep us 
Saying, Christian, love me more. 
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The Devotional Lite 


O have enthusiasm is to be in 

possession of one of the great- 
est of qualities. Enthusiasm is the 
very life of the soul. Enthusiasm 
is responsible for every important 
achievement in the history of man- 
kind. No great and commanding 
movement has ever swept the 
world that did not have its birth 
in a burning heart. 

Enthusiasm is a divine quality. 
With all reverence it may be said 
that our God is a God of enthusi- 
asm. “Our God is a consuming 
fire,” says the writer of Hebrews, 
and Isaiah speaks repeatedly of 
“the zeal of the Lord of hosts.” 
Jesus represents his Father in 
heaven as a man eagerly running 
across his estate to welcome back 
his prodigal son, careless of his 
dignity in his enthusiastic joy over 
his son’s return. 

Divine Zeal 

And was not enthusiasm one of 
the characteristics of Christ? “I 
must work the works of him that 
sent me while it is day,” he cries; 
“The night cometh when no man 
can work.” And on one occasion 
his intensity so impressed his dis- 
ciples that they were reminded 
that it was written, “The zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up.” 
Whether speaking to an audience 
of one or preaching from a boat to 
a multitude that blackened the sea- 
shore, his spirit poured itself out 
in flaming zeal. 

The enthusiasms of life have 
their source in the enthusiastic God. 
That is what the word enthusiasm 
signifies primarily. It is derived 
from two Greek words meaning 
“God in us,” or “God-possessed.” 
Jesus was possessed of God, filled 
with all the fullness of God. That 
is why he so overflowed with zeal 
that even the members of his own 
household said, “He is beside him- 
self.” 

And if we would truly be his 
disciples we must share his ardor, 
his inexhaustible enthusiasm. The 
highest and noblest type of re- 
ligious experience is one that is 
clothed with enthusiasm. The his- 
tory of Christianity illustrates this. 
Its pages are radiant with the 
names of heroes whose enthusiasm 
contributed mightily to their ex- 
ploits in the cause of Christ. 

We need more of this enthusi- 


The Dynamic of Life 


By HENry ALFORD PORTER 


asm in our churches today. We 
suffer from excess of prudence. 
“Lukewarm” has no place in gos- 
pel terminology. The Lord said 
that he would spue the “neither 
cold nor hot” out of his mouth. 
When Paul wrote to the Roman 
Christians, he counseled them to 
be “fervent in spirit.’ The word 
“fervent” means boiling—a state 
of mind where the inner fires have 
burned and burned until the heat 
rises into steam, into zeal, into action. 
Burning Hearts 

The imperative call, then, is for 
Christian enthusiasm. We are in- 
dulgent to enthusiasm in some de- 
partments. We think it indis- 
pensable in an army or a political 
campaign, or ia _ball ganie, or 
in city building, but many re- 
gard it as altogether out of 
place in Christian work. They say 
that all that is needed to incite to 
activity is the facts. “Give us the 
facts.” The truth is that facts are 
not enough. We need something 
more than facts. We do not use 
the facts we have. What we pre- 
eminently need is a burning pas- 
sion for applying the facts that we 
possess. 

Enthusiasm must be guarded, 
lest it become unsymmetrical and 
faulty. “Hambone” remarked re- 
cently, “Enthusiasm ain’t eb’ry- 
thing; yo’ got to hab jedgment as 
well. Good intentions am respon- 
sible for some ob de worst singin’ 
in de choir.” When enthusiasm is 
unguarded it makes cranks and 
fanatics and lop-sided people. It 
leads to wild and extravagant no- 
tions and dangerous delusions. 

Nothing is so contagious as en- 
thusiasm. Be enthusiastic and 
beget enthusiasm in others. Your 
enthusiasm will spread until it has 
inoculated a whole group. A man 
who generates enthusiasm  be- 
comes a center of power, a source 
of energy, a creator of influence 
which, rolling from soul to soul, 
overcomes: all obstacles and is 
irresistible. As Edward Bulwer 
says, “The man that is capable 
of generating enthusiasm can’t be 
whipped.” 

I love to see enthusiasm in a 
man of years. Edison said in a 
recent statement which has been 


given wide currency that if at 
some period between twelve and 
sixteen a boy can be interested in 
some subject and become enthusi- 
astic, he will advance and become 
a high type of man; if not he will 
be a “dead one.” Edison is right 
in demanding enthusiasm, but he is 
wrong in thinking that if one does 
not become an enthusiast in youth 
he can never become one. His- 
tory abounds in instances of en- 
thusiasm acquired long after the 
period of boyhood was past. It is 
certain that no man can achieve 
without enthusiasm. But no mat- 
ter how old a man is, he can de- 
velop enthusiasm. 
Youth’s Enthusiasm 

I love to see enthusiasm in 
youth, and I love to see it directed 
toward worthy ends. A college 
president, speaking in defence of 
football, said that there is a cer- 
tain amount of deviltry in every 
college student, and he preferred 
that the student should work it 
out on the football field rather 
than on the faculty and the presi- 
dent. We may not agree entirely 
with that way of putting it, but I 
am sure that we all agree that 
there is lodged in the average man 
and woman a tremendous vital 
force, a marvelous vigor and en- 
thusiasm, and this divine fire will 
be expended on the interests of the 
kingdom of God or wasted on the 
passing interests of the world. 

Capitalize in religious . service 
the romantic and adventurous 
spirit of youth. Hitch yourself to 
impossible causes! You may be 
called an impractical dreamer, but 
what of that? Lose yourself in 
some big cause and then you will 
truly find yourself. Embrace some 
object worthy of your life, and 
your whole life. Throw yourself 
upon the altar of some noble en- 
deavor. 

“For God’s sake,” cries Robert 
Louis Stevenson, “give me the 
young man who has brains enough 
to make a fool of himself!” He 
doubtless had in mind _ those 
“faulty faultless” people who never 
make mistakes, for the sufficient 
reasons they never make anything. 
Cherish enthusiasm, if you have it, 
as a gift of God; generate it, if you 
have it not. For enthusiasm 1s 
the very dynamic of life. 


——— 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for January 24 

Note: All references hereafter made in 
these “Meeting Helps’ will be to the fol- 
lowing books; “Modern Discipleship and 
What It Means” by Woods; “Twelve Tests 
of Character” by Fosdick; “The Man No- 
body Knows” by Barton; “Gates and Keys 
To Bible Books” by Robinson; “How We 
Got Our Bible” by Smyth; “A Short His- 
tory of the Christian Church” by Moncrief; 
“Peasant Pioneers” by Miller; “God’s Dyn- 
amite” by Lerrigo. The entire set of books 
may be had for $12.45 from the American 
Baptist Publication Society. A few others 
may be added later. 

“A Short History of the Christian 
Church” has quite a bit of mateérial 
which will serve you. Beginning with 
“Doctrinal Developments and Contro- 
versies” on page 125 on to the top of 
page 127; from the middle of page 145 
to the middle of page 149; from “Wor- 
ship” on page 153 to the middle of page 
155; from page 163 on through page 178; 
from “Christian Life” on page 187 on 
through to the top of page 220, you will 
find a very good treatment of this period 
of the Christian church. You will find 
this reading very fascinating, as well as 
beneficial. 

In Meeting 

If you want to make this topic im- 
pressive, a few “tools” will aid you. If 
you do not have a cash box, such as is 
used for papers and other valuables, per- 
haps you could borrow one for the occa- 
sion. If not, a suitcase with a key could. 
be used. 

In presenting the lesson, tell the young 
people something about the autocratic 
attitude of the popes. Cite several in- 
stances, such as are given in “A Short 
History of the Christian Church” which 
illustrate the autocracy of the “reigning” 
pope. Tell what effect this had on all 
the Catholic people. 

Illustrate It. 

Then take a Bible and explain that it 
is representative of God’s Word and the 
church. Place the Bible in the cash box 
or suitcase, and lock it in. The key may 
be laid quite a distance away from the 
box or suitcase. Explain to the people 
that just so had the popes kept God’s 
word from the people, and just so had 
the knowledge of the church government 
been kept away from them. Show what 
the result of this would be on the people 
of any time and age. 

Raise the question as to what the re- 
action of the people of today would be 
against such tyranny. See if the young 
people can imagine a world in such a 
condition as it was then. 


Completing a Symphony 
(A PREACHMENT) 
The music filled the air with sweet 


Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. A. 


sounds. Through the harmony one 
could distinguish the chimes of the 
church bells, the merry sound of revelry, 
the deep pathos of a sobbing heart. 
Each player was in perfect rythm. The 


moving bows of the cellos and violins: 


formed a pleasing picture as a back- 
ground for the beautiful sounds. For a 
minute all else was lost in oblivion as I 
gave myself up to the ecstacy of the 
sight and sound. Then I noticed that 
some were not playing. Over to one 
side stood a man with folded arms; at 
the other side stood another, also with 
arms folded. 
I Watch 


This seemed to me a discordant note 
in the picture—some one not contribut- 
ing a thing. My eyes became fixed on 
one of these men, for I concluded that 
he would but do what the other’ did. 
Before him stood his music rack, with 
the music opened upon it. Closely he 
watched—and when all the others turned 
their music sheets, he also turned his. 
Only once or twice were his eyes taken 
away from that score—and then they 
were turned toward the director. The 
music progressed, grew wilder and 
wilder—filled the air with most wonder- 
ful harmony. With catlike movements 
this man reached over to one side—his 
eyes still glued to the music. He picked 
up a little round instrument. When the 
music grew wildest he raised it in the 
air. With a quick movement he struck 
the tambourine with his hand. Crash!— 
the one sound needed to complete the 
effect. I held my breath—it was the 
height of ecstacy. Then the music di- 
minished, sweet and low. The tam- 
bourine player stood again with folded 
arms, and remained so through the rest 
of that number. 


And Learn 


I pondered on his presence. He was 
being paid a high price—and all he did 
was to strike that tambourine once. 
But, unless it was struck—and struck at 
the right moment—the finished effect 
would have been lost. That number 
would not have been what it was—that 
one sound of the tambourine was the 
completion of a perfect piece. Suppos- 
ing he had been left out—or that he had 
forgotten to strike when he was sup- 
posed to—what would that number have 
been? I tried to imagine that number 


without that sound —indeed, it would 
have been “flat.” 
Then I got to wondering. Isn’t our 


young people’s society often a selection 
with the tambourine omitted? Isn’t 
there sometimes needed just one little 
act, one little talk, one little song, to 
make the affair complete? But we, who 
might be on hand ready for that one 
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little necessary touch, do not realize ou 
importance. 

“Our part isn’t very much. We won 
be missed,” we say to ourselves. Never 
theless that part is needed to perfect the 
«whole. _ 

Let’s be like that player. We may not 4 

lo much — seemingly — but watch on - 
“score,” keep our eyes turned toward — 
the “director,” and at the right ti 
make our one grand effort. Perh 
many may not notice that efort aaa 
not realize its significance or impor- 
tance, but the “director” will miss it 1 
it is not done. 


In the Land of Great 
Distances 


In the land of great distances—wh 
miles seem more like inches, where f 
ests are but patches of green on t 
landscape—in that land of snow fence 
and seemingly endless space—Bapti 
are hard at work, and are realizing the 
immense importance of the young peo- 
ple. With thirty-five churches scattered 
over an entire state, each church has a 
parish of about 2000 Square miles, w 
the members of the church often sep- 
arated and inaccessible in bad weather 
With little money to be spent on the 
luxuries of life, these Baptists are sac 
rificing and stinting in order to ca ry 
on the good work. And even then, — 
there is not enough to do all that needs 
to be done. Yet— / 


Think of It! 
At a recent meeting of the Wyominll 
State Convention, it was decided to ap- 
propriate $1000 to initiate and promote 
a summer assembly for the young people 
of the state; $1000—when there is so 
little! That is the importance which 
the summer assembly has in the eyes 
of the Wyoming state leaders. , = 
Just for a moment try to imagine the 
extent of the influence of a summer 
assembly in that land. Picture to your- 
self that meeting, with representative: 
from each of these thirty-five widely 
scattered Baptist churches. See those 
young people receiving inspiration a 
practical help from the denomination 
leaders who are at the assemb 
Visualize the fellowship they will have 
with other young people. Again imagi A 
those young people going back to their 
home churches, miles and miles apart 
See them putting into practice what they 
learned at that assembly—see the wo 
of the society booming. See the enth 
siasm becoming contagious as others 
and still others become interested in 
the work and take hold. See the so- 
ciety growing and expanding and reach- 
ing into the church. See it reaching out 
into the entire parish, perhaps by the 
(Gontinued on page 1505) - 
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The Chimney Corner 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


The Faithfulness of Young 
Aunt Fragrance 


3y Epirn G. TrAver, Swatow, SoutH 
CHINA 
W{ the town of Monastic Market lived 
Young Aunt Fragrance. Her house 
sod outside the wall that surrounded 
§: Chinese town, on the edge of the 
Sautiful stretch of grass that spread for 
hort distance away from the gates. 
She could see the bamboos rising from 
f: bank of the nearby river, and just 
jyond her house was a great shady 
Snyan. All day she worked in her 
Hime, with its rooms built around a 
fitral court, cooking, sewing, weaving, 
s\broidering. 
She never neglected to put the fra- 
gant sticks of incense before the house- 
iid gods, and before the tablet which 
ire the name of her husband’s father 
ad mother, who had died some years 
bfore. 
‘On the first and fifteenth day of each 
mnth, she took incense and paper 
qyney to the temple, and worshiped the 
iol there. 
Her feet were bound very small and 
se leaned, as she walked, on the 
soulder of Embroidered Flower, her 
lle girl, or else on a cane made of a 
sck of sugar cane; but though it was 
frd to walk, she never failed in her 
wrship at the idol’s shrine. 
“One day Young Aunt Fragrance was 
éibroidering a pair of shoes for Em- 
boidered Flower, when a pleasant-faced 
al woman came to the door. “The road 
iilong and the day is hot; may I come 
iiand sit for a while?” 
# Please come in,” answered Aunt 
fagrance, and she brought a bench for 
br visitor. “The work of your hands 
beautiful,” said the old woman. “Good 
wrds, good words,” answered Young 
Ant Fragrance, depreciatingly. ‘“Where 
a: you going this hot day?” 

T am telling the good tidings and 
Prsuading people to worship the Su- 
pP:me Ruler, the true God.” 

‘How do you worship him?” asked 
ts woman, who worshiped so earnestly 
t: gods she knew. 

50 Venerable Aunt Pomegranate told 
ir of the true God, who created the 
irlds and who saved the sinning peo- 
s by the gift of his dearly loved Son. 
Ve do not worship him with incense 
id offerings; our prayers are the in- 
mse, our service is our offering.” 


ee 


"Tt is good to hear,” said Young 


int Fragrance, “it is good to hear; it 
ses in through my ears, and down into 
7 heart.” 

When Old Aunt Pomegranate rose to 
we, she said, “The seventh of the 


pnth is Worship Day; come to the 
f 


b 
: 


Worship Hall on the Harmonious Peace 


Street. I will be there to welcome you.” 
“Tl come,” said Aunt Fragrance, go- 

ing out of the door with her guest. 

“Please walk away very slowly.” 


“Go in the house and be seated” (in 
English: “Do not disturb yourself for 
me’), said Aunt Pomegranate. 

Young Aunt Fragrance did not tell 
her husband that she meant to go to the 
Worship Hall for she was afraid he 
might not approve. She had heard him 
talk against the foreigners and their 
foreign doctrine. “But he does not 
really know anything about what the 
Venerable Aunt told me, or he would 
not talk so,” thought his wife. 

Next Worship Day, after her husband 
had gone to his work, and her own 
duties were finished, Young Aunt Fra- 
grance dressed herself and little Em- 
broidered Flower in their best clothes, 
and they started for the Worship Hall. 
When they at last reached the place, 
they saw a large number of men on one 
side of the room, and, beyond a parti- 
tion, several women were sitting. Sure 
enough, Old Aunt Pomegranate saw 
them, welcomed them and gave them a 
seat beside herself. 

When the sermon was over, a number 
of the women greeted her. They and 
Aunt Pomegranate urged her to come 
again on the next Worship Day. She 
promised that she would, and, leaning on 
her daughter’s shoulder, started for 
home. 

Before she had finished cooking the 
rice for the noon dinner, her husband 
came home: 

“T have heard that you went to the 
Foreign Devil’s Hall,” he cried angrily, 
and he reached for a bamboo stick and 
beat his wife unmercifully. Embroid- 
ered Flower cried, but her mother did 
not say a word; she dished up the rice 
and crept away to the bed, where she 
lay till it was time for her husband to 
come home at night, for she knew that 
she must get supper for him. She could 
scarcely move, but she feared another 
beating, so his supper was ready when 
he reached home. 

All the week as Young Aunt Fra- 
grance worked she remembered the good 
words which Old Aunt Pomegranate 
had said and the good words of the min- 
ister. She said to herself: “I promised 
that I would go again. The words are 
good, I cannot help believing.” 

So the next Worship Day, after her 
husband had gone to his work, she and 
her little girl started again to the Wor- 
ship Hall. “Yes, the doctrine is good,” 
she declared to herself, as she listened 
to the sermon. “I must believe it.” 

After the service she bade goodbye to 
the women and returned to her home, 


but soon the husband came in, 
angry than ever 

“I gave you a beating last week for 
going to the Foreign Devils’ Hall, and 
you go again. You are crazy! Are you 
eating their doctrine (i.e., believing the 
doctrine)?”. And he gave her another 
beating. Again she could scarcely move 
for the pain, but she was determined 
now to worship only the True God. 

That week there was no_ incense 
burned before the idols in her home. On 
the fifteenth day of the month, the day 
of the full moon, she did not go to the 
temple. 

Every Worship Day for several weeks 
she had been regularly to the Worship 
Hall, and at every return home, she had 
received another beating from her hus- 
band. 

One day as he worked in his shop he 
asked himself, “What can it be that she 
hears that takes her to that Hall every 
Worship Day, beating or no? I must 
go myself next time and see.” And so 
he did. As he listened to the minister, 
he said to himself, “His words are true.” 

He left the building before the closing 
song and his wife did not see him. 

That day she wondered why there was 
no beating, not even a scolding. 

The next Sunday he went to the 
church again. This time his wife saw 
him and was surprised. “But why should 
I be surprised?” she thought. “I have 
been praying to the True God that he 
might believe.” 

A few days later her husband said, “I 
have been going to the Worship Hall 
and I am now a worshiper of the 
Supreme Ruler. We will clear out the idols 
and tablets, for we do not worship them 
any more, and our house will be clean.” 

Then Young Aunt Fragrance was 
happy. And when the house was rid of 
the idols which they had worshiped and 
feared, there wasn’t a happier family 
than theirs to be found in all Monastic 
Market, nor, indeed, in all the land. 


more 


(Continued from page 1504) 
organization of other churches or so- 
cieties; perhaps merely by the forma- 
tion of prayer groups. 

Imagine that happening in each parish, 
until all of them have become imbued 
with the interest and enthusiasm of the 
youth of that parish. See the entire 
state becoming a great influence for the 
kingdom. And see that state setting the 
example for other states, perhaps more 
prosperous and more densely populated. 

Good work, Wyoming. May your 
work be greatly increased by your 
splendid decision and in later life may 
your young people appreciate your ef- 
forts and do their best to live up to the 
standards you are setting for them, 
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Among Ourselves 


What Constitutes a Baptist 
Church? 


A Comparative View 


By Georce W. TAFT AND SHAILER 
MATHEWS 

Rarely has the Baptist ministers’ con- 
ference of Chicago enjoyed a more in- 
teresting and helpful session than on 
Dec. 21. On that occasion Pres. George 
W. Taft of the Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical seminary and Dean  Shailer 
Mathews of the graduate divinity school 
of the University of Chicago, by request 
of the program committee appeared to- 
gether to answer, each from his own 
angle and in his own way, the question, 
“What constitutes a Baptist church?” 
There was an unusually large number 
of ministers present and several laymen 
from different churches in the city. The 
spirit of the addresses and of the meet- 
ing was finely irenic and the discussion 
was generally regarded as having con- 
tributed to a clear and fraternal under- 
standing with regard to the subject. 

President Taft presented a carefully 
prepared paper in two parts. The first 
part consisted of a series of statements 
quoted from a large number of repre- 
sentative Baptist teachers and leaders 
now in active service to whom he had 
addressed letters requesting their an- 
swers to the question under considera- 
tion. The purpose of the questionnaire 
was to get a cross-section of Baptist 
opinion at the present time on the sub- 
ject. The second part of his paper was 
a statement of his own view. The ad- 
dress of Dean Mathews was given chiefly 
in extemporaneous form. 

It was understood by both speakers 
that the question under discussion re- 
ferred to the essential characteristics of 
a local congregation in order to classify 
it properly as a Baptist church. 


President Taft’s Answer 


President Taft deduced his answer 
from the consensus of a majority of the 
personal statements received in reply to 
‘his questionnaire, and from principles 
which he understood to be embodied 
alike in the New Hampshire Confession, 
in the Philadelphia Confession, in the 
statement of principles recently made by 
the Southern Baptist Convention, in the 
declaration of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance and in the creed of the Baptist 
Bible Union. The list of principles in 
which he found all of those statements 
in uniform agreement includes the fol- 
lowing particulars: “the Lordship and 
Deity of Jesus Christ, the authority and 
sufficiency of the Scriptures, the New 
Testament a guide in matters of faith and 
practice, a regenerate church membership 
and the personal relation of each be- 
liever to the crucified and risen Christ, 
New Testament baptism as the immer- 
sion of the believer in the name of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 


-us because they are not of us. 


the equality of believers, the autonomy 
of the local church, obedience to the 
Great Commission, and emphasis with 
other evangelical believers, upon the in- 
carnation, the atonement and the resur- 
rection.” 

Speaking of a church as “a group of 
personal believers who accept the Lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ,” “It looks to me,” 
he said, “as though any church refusing 
to accept that principle would automatic- 
ally cease to be a Baptist church.” Sev- 
eral other points in the essential char- 
acteristics of a Baptist church as enum- 
erated in the preceding paragraph were 
covered by incisive comment. 
“Hardly any two Baptist theologians will 
give exactly the same definition of the 
inspiration of Scriptures. Agreeing in 
general statements they vary somewhat 
in detail, but I have never heard of any 
Baptist church that has been recognized 
as a Baptist church which in some form 
or other would not proclaim the author- 
ity of the Scriptures as a guide in faith 
and practice.” 

“Individual Baptists at times have not 
been clear in their pronouncements about 
the Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ, but 
the great rank and file of local churches 
have ever stood true to the Deity and 
when a person becomes a Unitarian that 
one usually has enough manhood to 
leave those who are denominated Bap- 
tists. If not, pressure is brought to bear, 
not through ecclesiastical rules but by 
moral influence so that they go out from 
I know 
of no local Baptist church that does not 
recognize the Deity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ but that it sooner or later leaves 
our fellowship, as it ought to do.” 

“Any one called Baptist is as disloyal 
as a Baptist to the lordship of Christ 
and the authority of the Scriptures who 
tries to change the command about im- 
mersion in the Great Commission, either 
by precept or by practice, as a Baptist 
who denies the spiritual independence 
of the individual and freedom of con- 
science . Why a small minority 
try to force us to abandon one of the 
great applications of our principles by 
stressing another of equal importance 
is past finding out. We have never 
heard of a Baptist church in modern 
times in which immersion was not rec- 
ognized as supremely the form of water- 
baptism, and it looks to us as though 
any church which does otherwise in so 
far ceases to be a Baptist church.” 

“Concerning government, the New 
Testament is not a technical book on 
ecclesiology. It is rather, a declaration 
of principles whose applications we be- 
lieve result in the general form of church 
government which we have The 
union, of churches in associations and 
conventions is purely voluntary and for 
mutual helpfulness and missionary ex- 
tension. Were it not for spiritual unity 


Thus: - 
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His ‘We are held together by a re 
of sand.’ So far as we can find ouf 
the New Testament, which we take; 
authority, there is no larger present ec 
clesiastical organization than the loeg 
church. d 

“No matter what controversy 
arise in any session of the Northern 
tist Convention, there is always perfec 
unity when the subject of civil and ¢ 
ligious liberty and the separation 
church and state is before them.” 

President Taft mentioned Calvini 
Arminianism, millenarian views, pac 
and interdenominational cooperation 
matters about which Baptists have | 
fered, but about which the denominat 
has set up no standard by which to | 
the validity of a Baptist church, 

Dean Mathew’s Answer 

Dean Mathews started from a rath 
wider survey of history. “When oO 
examines the history of the Baptists, 
find that whatever may have been th 
relations to the older anti-Roman 
groups, their movement sprang ff 
English soil in response to varie 
causes, all of which were concrete and 
dominant in the Christian life of # 
times,” he said. “These Baptist grou 
were small and did not start with any 
desire of developing a theology, but t 
express the following great convictio1 
(1) that*the New Testament is the st 
preme authority in Christian living, wil 
special reference of course to the tez 
ings of Jesus (in opposition to the 
rent state church and the control of 
religious life by legal measures); 
that the individual is justified by fa 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit, with 
the mediation of priest or sacrament; ( 
that baptism should follow and symb 
ize faith (in opposition to the practice ¢ 
baptizing infants and to the current b 
lief of Roman Catholic: and other ¢ 
cles in baptismal regeneration); (4) tt 
church and state should be separate; 
that freedom of conscience was Ch 
tian; and (6) that each church gf 
should be independent, autonomous, 
ceiving no creeds from authority othe 
than itself, selecting its own pastors amt 
maintaining a true democracy.” 

From a point of view somewhat dil 
ferent from that of President Taft, D 


Mathews proceeded to offer lumin 
comment upon several items in his 
of character marks. “All of these ¢ 
victions and practices have  persii 
down through the centuries to our d 
he said. “They are the great contr. 
tion of the Baptist movement to 1 
gious history and they are the char 
istic of a Baptist church. But with fl 
there has come no enforced uniform 
of any sort. There never has bee 
body until the Northern Baptist 
vention that has attempted to tell B 
tist churches what they ought to belli 
The failure of this attempt within 
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ivention is an indication that the spirit 
the Baptists still lives. The history 
the Baptist movement shows a lack 
uniformity as to the mode of bap- 
a1. The early Baptists practiced affu- 
1, but the general tendency has been 
‘ard the practice at present of immer- 
Some churches practiced the lay- 
on of hands, but this has generally 
sed away except among certain Hun- 


‘aking up the ordinances of baptism 
the Lord’s Supper, Dean Mathews 
nted out that the Baptist movement 
not limited itself to their logical de- 
»xpment. In pure logic “the only posi- 
1 for a Baptist is close communion,” 
said, yet he called attention to the 
: that many of the churches have long 
cticed open communion, and he raised 
question: “If an independent church, 
oted to the New Testament practices, 
ndons the laying on of hands and the 
@stence that only immersed believers 
uld be admitted to the Lord’s Supper, 
y should it not be equally free to 
dify the strict enforcement of the 
w Testament practice of immersion as 
10de of expressing faith? As a mat- 
of fact there are many churches in 
gland and the United States which, 
ile practicing only immersion, admit 
membership baptized persons who 
signs of being regenerated but yet 
‘e never been immersed. The [focal 
rch has control of its own member- 


Dal 


oncurring with President Taft, Dean 
thews said: “There has been no iden- 
‘in theology. Baptists have had no 
erimposed creed but have had vari- 
confessions, some Calvinistic, some 
Ninian and some neither.” He point- 
out that several other denominations 
moving towards the historic and dis- 
tive position of the Baptists, and 
tinued: “It is absurd to say that the 
dtist movement is not necessary be- 
se other Protestant bodies have 
ndoned baptismal regeneration, over- 
d authority, stand for the separation 
church and state, freedom of con- 
nce and the right of the local church 
ly to administer its own affairs. If 
er religious bodies come to take the 
iition of the Baptists, it is they rather 
n the Baptists that need to change 
ir names!” 


mn conclusion, Dean Mathews ex- 
ssed his opinion that the denomina- 
a has come to an acute crisis. “The 
ptist churches today,” he said “have 
choice before them of one of two 
ags; either they may elevate baptism 
‘immersion to an indispensable pre- 
uisite for membership in the church, 
king it the one distinguishing char- 
er of the Baptist movement; or they 
stand for their six great distinguish- 
‘characteristics and so maintain their 
dership in the non-sacramentarian, 
1-priestly movement that refuses to 
ieve in baptismal regeneration, the 
ysical presence of Christ in the ele- 
nts of the Lord’s Supper, and orders. 
would be suicidal for Baptist churches 
Make their one argument for con- 
ued existence a ritual form when the 


real significance of their movement has 
been so great in other lines.” 
“Nor can we safely let the Northern 


Baptist Convention assume authority 
over a local church,” he continued. “Do 
we want a General Assembly? A Bap- 


_tist church is a body of Christian be- 


lievers who accept the sole lordship of 
God as revealed by Jesus Christ, have 
been baptized as a profession of faith 
and have united for the purpose of wor- 
ship, the observance of the ordinances 
and the application of the gospel to hu- 
man needs; it is independent and au- 
tonomous in all its affairs including con- 
ditions of its membership and the right 
to associate or refuse to associate with 
other churches; it administers baptism 
by immersion and embodies the six great 
principles which have characterized sim- 
ilar Baptist churches for centuries.” 


Boston Letter 
By CuHartes H. WATSON 
The Radio 
The marvels of the radio will never 
cease, nor should our appreciation of its 
continuous educational features ever fail. 
Twice a week, by the specialists con- 
nected with the Harvard observatory we 


are having a remarkable series of 
astronomical lectures. We are made ac- 
quainted with the fundamental sub- 


stances of the suns, moons, stars, planets 
and meteors, visible to the eye, or 
brought closer by the telescope in our 
part of the universe. We have just 
passed our fifteenth lecture. They come 
at an early evening hour, and they are 
sufficiently short, simple, comprehensive, 
and revealing to feed the growing won- 
der of children, and instruct and amaze 
their elders. 

We are happily impressed by the rev- 
erence of the highest science. Every- 
where the lecturers discover the Eternal 
Presence, and convince us that we can- 
not escape from it. Here was a striking 
passage from Professor Bailey’s lecture 
on the Milky Way: “In nearly all the 
nations of antiquity the Milky Way was 
regarded as a highway either for the 
gods, or for the souls of the dead, or 
was associated in some way with the 
immortals * * * man may be only the 
latest development of the whirling star 
mist, but the fact that he has intelligence 
enough to trace his evolution stands un- 
explained, except by the presence in na- 
ture of an intelligence far superior to his 
own.” 

Waste 

We thought we had become hardened 
to every sort of waste in Boston, but 
the “last straw” is the tearing down of 
our famous and beloved “Parker house.” 
With some twinges we had seen build- 
ings that had been built like fortresses, 
in recent years swept away as by great 
besoms of destruction to make way for 
loftier or more “economical” construc- 
tions. In ‘the proud avenues of the 
Back Bay, costly mansions are torn 
down to admit sky scraping apartment 
houses. But it is with heart sinking that 
we have to see the beautiful Parker 
house, a typical Boston shrine, disap- 
pearing. It was the old home of the 
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“Immortals.” Imperishable associations 
of their wit. and wisdom cling to the 
very stones. A high steel cage filled 
with hundreds of bedrooms, in which 
money is discoverable, will take the place 
that, to many of us, will seem forever 
empty. Another victim is the solidly 
ornate Unitarian building, on the cor- 
ner of Beacon and Bowdoin streets. .It 
was one of Richardson’s models, our 
Shakespeare architect in the eighties. 
Already his castle of Longmeadow sand- : 
stone is swept away, and on that sightly 
corner will rise a lofty steel stack of 
profitable bedrooms for the adjoining 
Bellevue hotel—“Sic transit, etc!’ 
Frederick B. Greul 

By the sudden passing of Doctor 
Greul in Somerville Dec. 23, we lose a 
man who had made a distinct mark in 
our ministry. Although in his seventy- 
seventh year, until quite recently he 
seemed in the meridian of his power and 
usefulness, and to the last was full of 
keen and broad current interests. He 
was a reader, a thinker, a moralist, a 
fertile and quickening preacher and 
leader, and a brother beloved, yielding 
the richest fellowship. As pastor of 
such strong churches as First Waltham 
and First Haverhill, he cut a wide swath, 
both as minister and citizen. Latterly as 
supply pastor in such churches as First 
Providence, Hyde Park, Woburn, Ros- 
lindale, Norwood, Milton and Union 
Square, Somerville, he seemed at his ut- 
most in organizing and quickening 
forces that were flagging. With rare 
tact, purposeful grasp of difficult situa- 
tions, wise and efficient initiative, he 
would win a church to unity of spirit and 
action, and completely prepare the peo- 
ple for the coming pastor, and often help 
them to choose him. 

Let us do honor to the men who ren- 
der us such priceless service. Doctor 
Greul was in the class with Rowlands, 
Waffle, Kirtley, Weddell, Love and 
others as widely known, who are held 
in affection by hosts of grateful people. 


Dorchester Temple 

The recent death of Dr. Joseph W. 
Brigham calls attention to a strong and 
expanding church, the Dorchester Tem- 
ple. Doctor Brigham was the young 
father of that church, was in at its birth, 
and helped with wise and fervent devo- 
tion to shape its character during eight 
formative years. He led in the building 
of the attractive and available meeting- 
house of which the church is proud to- 
day. Then followed the notably devel- 
oping pastorates of Carey W. Chamber- 
lin,+-Lillnian B.2 Johnson, Alfred _E: 
Isaacs and Otis W. Foye, the present 
beloved and successful minister. As an 
ex-pastor on the field, Doctor Brigham 
was only a blessing, always helping to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace. Doctor Foye’s leadership con- 
tinues vigorous and fruitful in his 
seventh year, and the church never was 
so strong and hopeful as now. 


Twin Reunions and Banquets 
Newton and Rochester seminaries 
come together at their mid-winter gath- 
erings. That is, they both meet in the 
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City club at the same day and hour, 
though in different rooms, with different 


ministers and programs, yet so beauti- 


fully fraternal and conscious of each 
other that they swap greetings with an 
abundance of Christian good nature and 
gratification, rejoicing in their common 
jubilations. At the Newton banquet, 
Rev. Denton J. Neily was toastmaster 
and the bright particular star among the 
speakers was Prof. J. M. English, who 
was celebrating the jubilee of his gradua- 
tion, and indulging in- delicious remin- 
iscence. Dr. John H. Mason was the 
Rochester toastmaster and made happy 
the twenty-one present. Professor Erb 
was the welcome visitor from Rochester. 
Dr. James Grant of New Haven, and 
Missionary M. S. Streeter of Burma, 
warmed up the occasion with good 
speeches. The reciprocal messengers 
were Dr. York King and Dr. F. L. 
Wilkins. King shed Newton love upon 
Rochester, and Wilkins bore Rochester 
affection to Newton. These high amen- 
ities help to warm up the winter. 

The Heart of the Commonwealth 

Of course that is Worcester. And the 
Baptist heart is the First church, Wor- 
cester. Is not Dr. W. R. McNutt 
nearly ten years deep there, and still 
betraying a mastership at his great task? 
He is a resourceful leader of the multi- 
form activities of that wide field, and a 
fertile and convincing preacher. Is not 
Dr. Ray Greene, the president of our 
state convention, a member of that 
church and a worthy deacon, honorably 
bearing the name of an illustrious Bap- 
tist family, and brother-in-law of Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick? Did not 
their father-in-law, Deacon George W. 
Whitney, given to that zion and to the 
kingdom his intelligent devotion with- 
out stint, leaving a precious memory? 
Thus the great church is rich both in 
what it has, and in what it has be- 
queathed. 

By the way, there is a large Congre- 
gational church in Worcester so at- 
tracted by Baptist pastors that it will 
have no other. It called Dr. Robert 
MacDonald, formerly of Boston and 
Brooklyn, and held him many years. 
When he retired, Dr. Charles H. Rust 
of Rochester and Pittsburgh attracted 
them, and he is happily settled in their 
pulpit. One thing that helps to solve 
Baptist disappointment in thus losing 
choice ministers, is their certainty to 
stir up the brethren of other faiths 
to whom they come. Think of the two 
later radicals of ours attracted by the 
Unitarians—Potter and Slaten. Already 
they have conservative Unitarianism 
shocked into uncomfortable panic, and 
the radicals bristling with more radical- 
ism. So Baptists yield a pleasant variety 
of fruits. 


Northern Baptist News Letter 


By THE Boarp oF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


Up to the present time, we have been 
stressing encouraging factors in the fin- 
ancial situation because we believed the 
denomination deserved commendation 
for the very decided way in which the 


slump in receipts was checked in June, 
and the vigorous efforts made to keep 
the average well above last year’s in each 
succeeding month. But with the six 
months’ mark behind us, and the end of 
the fiscal year in sight, we must pause 
and take stock of ourselves in all seri- 
ousness. In spite of the fact that very 
wide publicity has been given the 
monthly one-twelfth payment idea, and 
that marked progress has been made by 
inany churches in that direction, the 
conditions pertaining to the payment of 
missionary quotas are still far from sat- 
isfactory. We are distinctly encouraged 
rather than disheartened by the events 
of the past seven months, but progress 
has not yet gone so far that we have 
been able to save very materially on our 
interest payments, nor avoid the ne- 
cessity for a special effort during the 
closing months of the fiscal year. We 
must face the fact that by the end of 
six months we Had made only three of 
the steps on our budget stairway, 
whereas we should have made six. Be- 
tween now and April 30, we must climb 
the nine remaining steps—that is, we must 
raise about 70 per cent of our budget in 
less than 50 per cent of the time. From 
now on till the end of the fiscal year, 
this fact should be brought home to the 
local churches in every possible way. A 
drawing showing our actual position on 
the budget stairway—compared with the 
position where we ought to be is being 
prepared, and we are planning to have 
cuts made. If you would be interested 
in using such a cut, write in to the pub- 
licity office. 

Brougher Meetings Draw Crowds 

Enthusiastic letters follow in Doctor 
Brougher’s wake. He continued to draw 
crowds throughout the first period of his 
tour. He spent the Christmas holidays 
at Los Angeles. The second phase of 
his trip begins Jan. 10. His appeal for 
teamwork has proved effective and in 
nearly all cases his hearers have ex- 
pressed a resolve to cooperate in every 
possible way with the whole denomina- 
tion. At the conference of -Baptist min- 
isters in New York City, the following 
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motion was introduced by Rev. F. | 
Stoddard, after the talk by Doct 
Brougher: “Resolved, that we give o1 
unqualified endorsement to the progra: 
of the Northern Baptist Convention an 
pledge thereto our most hearty support 
Secretary Reid of Rhode Island wro: 
that he has followed up the Brough 
meetings with a pay-up campaign f 
December, and the promoting of a sp 
cial Christmas offering for our missio1 
ary program. 
Judge Witty Takes an 
Vacation 
Soon after he took up the secretari 
work of the National Council of Nort! 
ern Baptist Laymen, Judge Witty b 
came ill. Ona trip to Vermont he wz 
obliged to go to a hospital and upon h 
return to New York he was only pa 
tially recovered, so went to the Bapti 
sanitarium, St. Paul, Minn., to recupe 
ate. He expects his stay there to pt 
him in condition for a trip to Californ 
after the holidays. From the Paeif 
coast he plans to visit cities of the Mi 
dle West, and the East, in accordan 
with the schedule of Laymen’s Counce 
events arranged for January, Februar 
March and April. ‘a 
The Book of Remembrance 
Orders for the Book of Remembran 
should be sent in promptly. The 19. 
edition is so favorably received thi 
fully three-fourths of the total numb 
printed were disposed of before De 
15. No one active in denomination 
work, no Northern Baptist, in fact, c 
afford to be without’ this complete litt 
volume of missionary information. 
News from the States 
A bit of news from Secretary Harp 
is pleasant reading. He writes, “We a 
encouraged and happy in Southern Cal 
fornia in that more than 50 per cent 
our churches have paid the first half 
more of their quotas for the year 1925- 
A number of other churches are not fi 
behind. On our quota of $165,378 f 
the first six months, we have paid $12 
559.02. This is $31,626.91 in advance | 
last year at this date. You will note th 
our receipts on quota for the past mon 
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rere $42,208.10. While we set a higher 
‘oal thare we have reached for the 
ionth, we find these figures and espe- 
jally the spirit of our people’ very much 
5 encourage.” 

“Field Secretary Higginbotham of 
fassachusetts wrote in November that 
ney had had a very good conference on 
je every-member plan in Boston, which 
vas attended by representatives from a 
‘umber of associations in that locality. 
Te adds, “We are planning to follow 
ip the conference, and the one held in 
ipringfield, by putting into the hands of 
ach associational committee, a list 
howing which churches are putting on 
n effective every-member plan or can- 
ass, in order that they may check up 
ith the churches of the association, 
nd find out where they can be of most 
‘ssistance. We are asking each com- 
nittee to organize a team consisting of 
wo pastors, one from a large church 
nd one from a smaller church, which 
ave made a real success of the every- 
member plan, and also a layman, and a 
yoman.. We shall keep in touch with 
hese committees and endeavor to help 
hem in every possible way.” This 
yould seem to be a valuable suggestion 
or other states where the every-member 
lan is being put on. 


/“Dirigo” Baptists in Maine 
# By Irvinc B. Mower 
| *Dirigo”—I lead. Which way? Ah, 
here’s the rub. We have some physical 
eatures which give us leadership, or put 
‘isin the front rank among states in the 
matter of forests, lakes, streams and sea- 
jhore. Nowhere does the spirit of 
‘America more naturally express itself 
han on our soil. Every last one of us 
san sing with zest, 
 “T love thy rocks and rills 
| ‘Thy woods and templed hills.” 
| But “Dirigo.” What of “Dirigo” Bap- 
“ists? Do we possess any leadership 
worth speaking of? 
- Two colleges, Colby and Bates, five 
_reparatory schools, Hebron, Coburn, 
Maine Central institute, Ricker and Hig- 
zins, still bear witness to the wisdom 
ind devotion of Maine Baptists of earlier 
years in providing centers of learning 
hat they might have a trained leadership 
‘ind an informed constituency. And 
some of these schools, notably the col- 
-\eges, have a record attendance this year. 
Hebron also has a capacity house, and 
ul the preparatory schools are seeing 
zood days. 


“Dirigo,” also in the field of religious 
education. Rev. F. H. Knollin is our 
director. “Vacation Bible schools, the 


Ocean Park School of Methods, “Five 
pent Institutes,” in the churches—alJ 
these forms and methods are creating 
-imterest. And we do not mean that re- 
ligious education and evangelism shall 
be divorced. They are the two wings 
to carry us upward and onward. 

_ Two chapels in two rural seed plots 
have been dedicated within the year. It 
(8 our high privilege to recognize the 
facet that our particular corner of the 
vineyard of the Lord is a seed plot. For 


‘success of this project. 


more than fifty years we have been in the 
nursery business. More than one half 
our 401 churches are accustomed to cul- 
tivate seedlings for a limited time and 
then allow them to be transplanted to a 
larger town within our own state, or 
more likely to cities beyond our borders. 
Maine Baptists have always been in -the 
nursery business. “Dirigo” has always 
been true of us in this matter. 

And during the past year we have or- 
ganized one new church in the suburbs 
of Portland. We have also strengthened 
several suburban churches, the tides of 
population now making this possible. 
Baptists have always been slow to recog- 
nize drifts in population and take ad- 
vantage of new centers of life and in- 
dustry. We ought to prick ourselves 
awake to the significance of strategic 
centers for new endeavor. (O Baptist 
conservatism, what crimes of neglect 
have been committed in thy name!) 

On the whole, 1925 was a gocd year 
for the Baptists of Maine. We made a 
slight gain in church membership and a 
considerable gain in Sunday-school 
membership. The financial resources. of 
our convention were somewhat. augment- 
ed. Some of our strongest churches 
greatly improved their properties. Our 
benevolences were well sustained. Un- 
der the leadership of Dr. E. C. Whitte- 
more, secretary of the state board of pro- 
motion, the missionary program of the 
denomination was kept well at the front, 
and notwithstanding acute agricultural 
depression in some parts of the state 
the gifts were nearly on the level of the 
previous year. It remains to be seen 
what we shall do this year. The pros- 
pects are none too bright. 

We have a field force of five conven- 
tion workers who give their time to 
evangelistic endeavor and the nursing of 
small churches. We thank God and 
take courage. 


Philadelphia Letter 


By ArrHur C. BALDWIN 

The Christian Association of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is planning a 
financial campaign in January to raise 
$750,000 for a building to house its many 
activities. We are all interested in the 
Six denomina- 
tious through student pastors are united 
in the conduct of the association affairs. 
Each of these pastors, among whom 
Rev. Fred B. Igler is the Baptist repre- 
sentative, has a complete list of the 
young people of his denomination who 
are in the university and through one of 
the city churches strives to keep them in 
touch with the denomination and _ its 
life. This is the denominational side 
of their work. 

In addition to this these six pastors 
and the general secretary of the associa- 
tion make up a council for common 
Christian activities upon the campus. 
This general program includes religious 
education; conferences and special meet- 
ings; world missions; personal work and 
fellowship; vocational guidance; interna- 
tional fellowship; social service; deputa- 
tions and the work with foreign students. 
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Dr. Charles Foster Kent of the Na- 
tional Council on Religion in the Higher 
Education watched this enterprise of 
six great denominations working as one, 
while preserving the integrity of each, 
and writes: “I can say unqualifiedly 
that the Christian Association of the 
University of Pennsylvania impresses 
me as the most effective organization of 
its kind in any of our American uni- 
versities.” 

It has been a distressing fact that the 
great University of Pennsylvania has 
been without a distinctive building for 
religious work. We think that parents 
and friends of these young people all 
over the United States will agree with 
us that it is time for the religious work 
to be properly housed. Their financial 
help will now be thankfully accepted. 

‘Nine churches of various denomina- 
tions in West Philadelphia, including the 
Chestnut Street Baptist, have united for 
a campaign of personal evangelism dur- 
ing the month of January. Dr. A. 
Earl Kernahan, who has directed such 
work in many cities, is to be present as 
the director. No special meetings of any 
character will be in the churches. They 
are going on, each in its regular routine, 
but during the week of the campaign the 
workers from the various churches will 
meet for supper and direction. Then 
they will go out two by two, each with 
names belonging to a list of prospects 
gathered by their own church. As one 
of the cooperating pastors I may say 
that the principal difficulty so far en- 
countered, and it is a surprising one, is 
the gathering of a real working list of 
prospects. When we realize that there 
are in this city at least 800,000 people 
who are not related to any church — 
Protestant, Jewish or Catholic—it seems 
surprising that a list of people who 
should be visited and urged to’ give 
themselves to Christ and the church 
would not be at once obtainable. Such 
people must be all around our churches, 
in the great apartment houses and in the 
homes, but it has been actually difficult 
to gather names. , Probably this diffi- 
culty is simply an illustration of the in- 
tense isolation that goes with life in a 
great city. We do not know. our neigh- 
bors. The people in our own block are 
often strangers to us. Not knowing ~ 
their names or their habits we hesitate to 
put them down as prospects for personal 
work. It might be said that a careful 
religious census would meet this prob- 
lem. We have not found it easy, how- 
ever, to get such a census made. In 
spite of these difficulties we have gone 
ahead and I hope I shall have good news 
to report in my next letter. 

A mid-winter rally of the Philadelphia 
association will be held in the Chestnut 
Street Baptist church Jan. 25-26. The 
Baptist ministers’ conference will trans- 
fer its weekly meeting to this church 
and make the morning program a part 
of the rally. Among the speakers of 
national note, who will be present are: 
Dral ew.) verrivors: Dr: Jamegais 
Franklin, Dr. Ray Petty, all of New 
York, and Dr. Frederick E. Taylor of 
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Indianapolis. It is hoped that many 
churches in this vicinity, not members 
of the Philadelphia association, will feel 
that they have to enjoy the benefits of 
this rich program. 


Of course there were many happy 
illustrations of the Christmas spirit re- 
ported in our newspapers. There was 
one report, however, that I think de- 
serves special notice. The John B. 
Stetson company, makers of the cele- 
brated hat of that name, distributed 
$500,000 in gifts at a huge Christmas 
party of their employes. Assembled in 
their own auditorium were 5000 em- 
ployes who received gifts of policies, 
bonds, stock and cash bonuses that 
totaled more than $500,000. They sang 
carols. They cheered as the allotment 
of gifts by the company were announced 
via motion pictures. Among these gifts 
were five $5000 life insurance policies, 
280 shares of building and loan stock, 
361 hats, 2563 turkeys, 985 pairs of 
eloves, 1770 pounds of candy, forty-six 
watches, forty-seven watch-chains, three 
liberty bonds and any number of cash 
bonuses. It ought to be added that such 
an affair has been held every Christmas 
for a great many years by the Stetson 
company. It is a regular expression of 
a policy of business that has made the 
entire manufactory one happy family. 
I need hardly add that there is no union 
in this industry and there never has been 
a strike. Our good Baptist brother, Mil- 
ton G. Gehris of the Baptist Temple is 
a vice-president in the company. 

Probably many readers of THe Baptist 
have already heard that General Butler 
is leaving us. The simple facts as they 
lie on the surface seem to be these: The 
mayor, Mr. Kendrick, with a company of 
citizens, went to President Coolidge to 
urge that Mr. Butler be given a further 
leave of absence that he might stay 
longer with us. The president refused 
this permission. It was therefore neces- 
sary for General Butler to return to the 
Marine Corps or else resign from the 
service. As he will be eligible for a pen- 
sion in two more years, it did not seem 
right for him thus to resign. We there- 
fore reconciled ourselves to his leaving 
us. At a late moment General Butler 
surprised us all by announcing that pen- 
sion or no pension he must stay in Phil- 
adelphia and finish the job that he had 
begun. He therefore mailed his resigna- 
tion to Washington and reported to the 
mayor that he would stay. Surprising to 
relate, the mayor did not seem pleased. 
He declared that General Butler had not 
shown him the proper courtesy, that his 
resignation from the Marine Corps with- 
out notification to him had “put him in 
a hole” and thereupon he summarily dis- 
missed him. 

According to the papers this action by 
the mayor surprised and dumfounded 
the general. He seemed crushed, ac- 
cording to the reporters. Then the old 
Spirit came back and the repercussion 
was tremendous. I will not enter into 
that. It is along story. Sentiment here 
is divided. Friends of the mayor are 
trying to support his action but many of 


us agree with Councilman Roper that 
after such service as General Butler has 
given us for two years he deserved bet- 
ter treatment from the mayor. 

This leads me to a few remarks con- 
cerning the general political situation 
here in Philadelphia which was touched 
upon in a recent editorial in THE Baptist. 
There is doubtless an indifference and 
an inertia among our Christian citizen- 
ship that is surprising and almost inex- 
plicable to people at a distance. We are 
tolerating conditions in our courts and 
our city administration that are wholly 
bad. One of the reasons, however, for 
this inertia is an actual helplessness to 
remedy the situation. 

What exists here in our minor ju- 
diciary, which more than any other fac- 
tor was the power that nullified General 
Butler’s efforts to clean up the city, is 
intrenched in the state constitution. 
Other powers that have made our courts 
a constant and faithful tool of the poli- 
ticians are given them by that same con- 
stitution. The city, if it were united in 
its sentiment could not change many evil 
conditions without the authority of the 
legislature and finally a change in the 
constitution. That document is a work 
of art. It is the product of the labors of 
some of the most astute politicians 
America ever saw. Laws which have 
been worked out under its authority 
have been wrought under the master 
hands of men like Cameron, Penrose and 
Quay. 

Now the observer at a distance, like 
the editor of Tue Baptist, will inquire, 
“Why don’t you change the constitu- 
tion?” Many of us want to. We have 
tried a number of times. The combina- 
tion of two great city machines, Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh, in the legisla- 
ture is usually able to defeat us, how- 
ever. If, as a year ago, the proposal for 
a constitutional convention does get it 
to the people for a vote there are fac- 
tors that will almost certainly insure the 
defeat of the proposal. In the last cam- 
paign, for example, a powerful force to 
keep things as they are was the religious 
vote up state engineered and aroused 
by the Sabbatarian association that cir- 
cularized the state telling pastors and 
churches that a new constitution would 
mean an open Sabbath. It is a distress- 
ing fact but it is undoubtedly true that 
the Sabbatarians of the state would pre- 
fer to have conditions of public life go 
on as they are rather than permit the old 
blue laws regarding the Sabbath be 
changed. 

In my opinion it is conditions like this 
in the legislature and in the state that 
has made for the seeming indifference of 
public sentiment in Philadelphia. Of 
course it is wrong for our people to re- 
fuse to vote; but when the vote does not 
accomplish anything the indifference is 
very natural. Meanwhile, it is interest- 
ing to all psychologists of religion to 
know that the Sunday-school population 
in Philadelphia is almost the highest of 
any large city in the country. 

Since my last writing, Doctor Conwell 
has left us. It is difficult to make out- 
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siders feel how the news of his pass 
affected the city. Here he and his w 
seemed to belong to every one. Not 
a Baptist clergyman but as a Chris: 
and a personal benefactor was he p 
cipally thought of. Flags of busin 
houses went to half mast, his pictur 
peared in the window of Wanamake: 
the city traffic was diverted from Bro 
street during the service—thus in a ht 
dred ways, Jew and Gentile, Catholic a 
Protestant gave their tribute to the 
who was their friend. ~ 
What the Baptist Temple will do 
not yet been announced. During 
months that Doctor Conwell has be 
incapacitated, its board of deacons face 
the inevitable facts and considered th 
call of an associate pastor who would 
the leader in all but the name. Proba 
they are ready now to go on and 
nounce their choice. The church is 
great one, well organized and read 
go on with the work for which Doe 
Conwell prepared it. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Lreonarp W. RILEY 

“Stirring up a Stimulus” 
This original expression comes from 
one of my correspondents in the Nor 
west. He regards THe Baptist as 
means by which pastors keep in touel 
with each other and by which they | 
come acquainted with new friends. TI 
is exactly right, and in harmony 
his belief he is working for a lar 
number of subscribers among his people. 
He regrets the tendency to overestim: 
the spectacular and underestimate h 
digging. He inquires as to which m 
deserves the most—the man who 
creating a big stir, is popular and whe 
church is flourishing, or the man who 
plugging away in a lonely field wh 
the soil is stony and rough and wh 
there is no man to say, “Well d 
Says he: “I wonder if there is nots 
way of stirring up some stimulus wh 

will call for an item from the man 
does not have a large number of b 
tisms to report or who is not putt 
up a million dollar building.” Iam pa 
ing this word along with the hope t 
perhaps from some of the quiet worker 
some word may come which will i 
duce us to a new friend and fellow-w rk- 

er. 

“Football and Science” 
The very day I received the com 
ication referred to, one of our great da 
papers carried an editorial with the aba 
caption. It was called forth by | 
spectacular career of Red Grange é 
his suddenly acquired wealth. The 
torial reads: “Why do we single 
the athlete for immense financial rewé 
while almost forgetting the patient sci 
tist. Admittedly the pursuit of kno 
edge may lead to a discovery, as it oft 
has, that will afford man the mastery 
some dire disease. At the end of Mt 
quest when he has immeasurably ad 
vanced the welfare of the race, the 
of science discovers himself to be 
out material compensation, and wit 
enhanced reputation that is largely co! 


pd to his peers. He may, if he 
yoses, console himself with another 
lertaking as unselfishly prosecuted 
i to such work he turns. Is not this 
nost inequitable system of rewards?” 
2erhaps the two writers were actuated 
a similar sense of injustice, and per- 
ys the best answer is that with which 
editorial closes: “There is no pos- 
le way of compelling the hero-wor- 
ping crowd to reward the savant as 
rewards Red Grange. It has always 
fm so.” 

Self and Others 

some of our collection envelopes are 
de in duplicate with “this side for our- 
es” on one portion, and “this side for 
ers” on the other. It is an interest- 
' question as to what relation the pro- 
‘tion which appears on one side should 
ir to that on the other. I have before 
figures from three different churches, 
on the Pacific coast. One states that 
‘ing a whole year a total of over $7000 
s raised, of which $1400 was given to 
ssions. Another indicates that in a 
gle Sunday’s collection where $377.85 
yeared on the current expense side and 
4.23, in the loose offering, only $108.20 
eared on the missions side. The third 
irch for a period of eight years in- 
ates that $35,454.25 was raised for 
1evolences, while $31,993.37 was raised 
local expenses. This gives a balance 
$3460.88 more for others than for 
f. My own conviction has always 
*n that the amount for missions ought 
exceed that for local expenses. In 
at more noble way can we indicate 
it we count others Detter than our- 
ves? 

Items of Tarercer 

[The South Los Angeles church, Rev. 
vad M. Bledsoe, pastor, has sent out 
appeal to the Baptist brotherhood for 
‘ounts from $1 up, toward the payment 
$4500 still owed on their new property. 
lis church was organized five months 
) with forty-three members, and now 
3126. A.church building with a seat- 
- capacity of 250 with all its equipment 
1 two lots were purchased from the 
ristian denomination for $6500. The 
rage attendance of the Sunday school 
sreached 218. The work is recognized 
‘the Los Angeles Baptist association. 
The annual meeting of the First church 
Bremerton, Wash., Rev. F. R. Leach, 
stor, was a most enthusiastic gather- 
The church was reported free of 
ot and with a balance in the bank. 
. E. H. Hicks of Seattle gave the ad- 
‘ss of the evening. 

Dr. C. Oscar Johnson of the First 
lurch, Tacoma, Wash., was the speaker 
‘the Linfield college chapel on Tues- 
4 Dec. 15. Doctor Johnson is popular 
h the faculty and students of this in- 
‘ution. In this message he empha- 
‘ed the fact that, once saved, the 
ristian’s supreme obligation is to 
ters. Doctor Johnson has recently 
nn suffering from the severe strain 
der which he has labored for many 
mths past. He is doing a great work. 
tvangelist Harry O. Anderson is a 
mber of the Danish Baptist church 
Oakland, Calif. In September he re- 


turned from an extended trip through 
Europe and the Holy Land. Since then 
he has been conducting meetings in Iowa. 
During January and February he has 
appointments on the Pacific coast. His 
address is 874 Alma avenue, Oakland, 
Calif. 

The First church of Eugene has al- 
ready, in accordance with its agreement, 
secured an assistant. to’. Pastor Ce. L. 
Trawin, Mrs. G. H. Braun, a graduate 
of the Los Angeles Bible institute and a 
resident of Eugene. 

Rev. F. H. Beard is meeting with en- 
couragement at Marshfield, Ore. He has 
succeeded in stimulating all lines of 
church work. He has mapped out a pro- 
gram for a period of six months which 
has been unanimously adopted by the 
church. 

Dr. John Newton Garst of the First 
Baptist church, Spokane, Wash., gave the 
address of inspiration at the annual ban- 
quet of the young people of the Spokane 
association on the evening of Nov. 20. 
In January he will preach three sermons 
on the following subjects: “The Foun- 
dation of The Church,” “The Place of 
The Church in The Heart of Christ,” 
and “The Contribution of The Church 
to The World.” 

On a recent Sunday night President 
Claiborne M. Hill of Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity school, and Dr. John Snape of 
the First church, Oakland, broadcast 
over KTAB in brief addresses on “Our 
Interest in Education Challenged and 
How We May Meet the Challenge.” 
This was done at the invitation of Dr. 
George W. Phillips, pastor of the Tenth 
Avenue church of Oakland, Calif. The 
addresses were given at 9:15 and a notice 
was sent to all pastors in Northern Cali- 
fornia in order that their people might 
tune in and thus be informed concern- 
ing the progress of the campaign to raise 
$100,000 for the Berkeley Baptist Divin- 
ity school. 


Connecticut 
By Horace B. Sioatr 


Dr. George Wood Anderson recently 
conducted a six weeks’ evangelistic cam- 
paign in the city of Norwalk, under the 
name of “The New Crusade.” Doctor 
Anderson’s evangelistic message, method 
and ministry is heartily endorsed by the 
ministers of Norwalk. The churches 
have been greatly quickened, many con- 
verts received, church attendance aug- 
mented and finances increased. The 
Baptist church of the city, Rev. L. T. 
Mallery pastor, reports prayer meetings 
tripled in attendance. 

On Thursday, Dec. 3,. Rev. William 
T. C. Hanna, joined the church invisible. 
He was staying at the home of his 
daughter Mrs. Pitt, wife of the pastor 
of Central church, Norwich. Doctor 
Hanna was a graduate of Colgate. He 
held pastorates in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, spending forty years in ac- 
tive ministry. Two brothers were Bap- 
tist ministers, one of whom, Rev. T. A. 
T. Hanna, now a man of eighty-three 
years of age, residing near Philadelphia, 


survives him. Doctor Hanna was a man 
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of high culture and literary attainment. 
In 1900 Bucknell university conferred 
upon him the degree of doctor of divin- 
ity. Funeral services were held on Sun- 
day, Dec. 6, in the Central church and 
the body was laid to rest in Philadelphia 
on Monday. 

On Dec. 13 the Deep River church laid 
the corner stone of its new house of 
worship. Prayer was made by Rey. 
Edward O. Grisbrook, pastor of the 
Congregational church and a short ad- 
dress was given by Rev. H. B. Sloat of 
Hartford. One interesting feature of 
the exercises was the fact that the ten- 
year-old great grandnephew, the name- 
sake of Rev. Elder Russell Jennings, 
one-time pastor of the church, officiated 
at the laying of the corner stone, after 
which the chairman of the building com- 
mittee, Delmont L. Tufts, presented 
Master Jennings with the trowel used 
in laying the corner stone. Another in- 
teresting fact in the life of this church, 
which makes possible the present build- 
ing enterprise, was a legacy left to the 
church by Elder Russell Jennings some 
years ago. The church is expecting to 
dedicate its fine new stone structure in 


June, 1926. 


A Home for our Spanish- 
American Seminary 
By E. R. Brown 


From the time that Baptist work was 
first started among the Mexicans in the 
United States, the need for trained 
leaders was apparent. Very few Amer- 
icans were available ‘for that field of 
service, and it soon became evident that 
if the thousands of Mexicans in our 
midst were to be evangelized it must 
be done by trained leaders of their own 
race. Where were such men to be ob- 
tained? At first the only men available 
were either pastors retired from our 
Baptist work in Mexico or untrained 
brethren with zeal and consecration, but 
often without an adequate knowledge of 
Bible doctrine, methods of work or 
even of the Spanish language. When 
good men were obtained from Mexico, 
they were seldom able to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions found in the 
United States, for the problems here are 
very different from those in Mexico. 
Such workers generally were ignorant of 
the English language, and that made it 
difficult for American Baptists on the 
field to cooperate with them as they 
usually desired'to do. It was necessary 
to establish a seminary in this country 
to train Spanish-speaking ministers and 
missionaries. 

There are said to be 81,500,000 Latin- 
American people in Mexico, Central and 
South America. Our seminary will have 
great influence in all of those countries. 
The field for work among the Mexicans 
in the United States is enlarging as the 
number of immigrants from that repub- 
lic increases daily. There are at least 
3,000,000 Spanish-speaking people here 
today. Our work among them is grow- 
ing rapidly. At present in the Northern 
Baptist Convention we have about fifty 
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churches and missions besides a number 
of outstations. This growing work calls 
for many more trained leaders. 


The Mexican churches are beginning 
to demand a higher type of minister 
than formerly. The younger generation, 
educated in our American schools, are 
not satisfied with or attracted by the 
crude preacher who fully satisfied their 
parents. New and more complex meth- 
ods of work are constantly being in- 
troduced as our missions grow. Chris- 
tian centers are being established with 
their clinics, industrial classes, and many 
other activities which require a special 
training for their direction. A clearer 
and fuller understanding and presenta- 
tion of the gospel message is required. 
In order to meet this ever-increasing de- 
mand for more and_ better-trained 
preachers, the Home Mission society, 
in Feb. 1921, opened the Spanish-Amer- 
ican Baptist seminary as a part of its 
plan to prepare leaders for all foreign- 
speaking groups among which it is 
working. 

The results obtained during the past 
four years from this school have well 
justified its organization. Beginning 
with one professor and four part-time 
students, it now has six instructors, nine- 
teen full-time and three part-time stu- 
dents. Its resident students come from 
four of our states and from South Amer- 
ica. It has correspondent students who 
live in Cuba, Porto Rico, El Salvador, 
and Uruguay, besides many in the 
United States. Thus the scope of opera- 
tions of the school is not limited to the 
Spanish-speaking groups in our country 
only, but it is prepared to train workers 
for all the Baptist missions bordering 
on the Pacific. We hope soon to have 
a number from Central America. Of 
the thirty-five pastors now carrying on 
work among the Mexican people in the 
territory of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, twelve have received all or a 
considerable part of their training in 
this seminary. The seminary’s influence 
is also seen in less tangible results. Its 
very existence has caused many of the 
best young men in our Mexican 
churches to desire to prepare themselves 
for the Lord’s work; it has raised the 
standards and ideals of the Mexican 
ministers; it has stimulated and has 
made more effective all departments of 
church life and work in our Spanish- 
speaking congregations. Hundreds have 
been converted. Standing as it does be- 
tween our American and our Mexican 
churches, it has brought them to a bet- 
ter understanding and into closer sym- 
pathy, fellowship and cooperation. Who 
can estimate the far-reaching influence 
of such a service? 


The present equipment of our semin- 
ary is inadequate for the work it is set 
to do. It has no home of its own. Its 
class-rooms, offices and library are 
temporarily furnished by the Los An- 
geles Baptist city mission society. A 
rented dwelling a half-mile distant 
serves as a dormitory; there, in unsat- 
isfactory, crowded conditions, thirteen 


of the students find their home. The 
school also is laboring under the dis- 


advantage of conducting its work from , 


two centers. There would be an econ- 
omy of time and money and a much 
closer supervision over the students if 
all activities were carried on at the saine 
place. The rented house is a makeshift. 
The students are not only crowded, but 
they lack privacy, with from three ‘o 
five in a room. In cold weather they 
cannot study in their own rooms be- 
cause they have no heat, and so they 
must all go to a small study room. The 
house was not built for so many occu- 
pants and lacks the conveniences a 
dormitory should have. Most of our 
students have never had real homes. 
They should be given, as a part of their 
education, an opportunity to know what 
life in a well-ordered, cultured home is; 
then when they establish homes for 
themselves, their dwellings may be all 
they should be for themselves, and serve 
as models for their parishioners. In this 
seminary the future leaders of our Mex- 
ican work are being educated They 
must not only be given an intellectual 
and spiritual training, but be placed in 
such an environment and have suck as- 
sociations as will raise their ideals and 
fit them to be examples to their peopie 


Here, There and Everywhere 


THE BAPTIS; 


in everything that is good and Christiay 

The seminary is located in Los 
geles, Calif., because that is the la 
Mexican center in the United St 
but three other cities in the world k 
a larger Mexican population. To li 
joined the school to another institut 
in some other part of this country wo 
have resulted in educating the pro 
tive leaders of these people apart 
their countrymen and away from t 
natural environment. 

Appreciating the fact that millions of 
Spanish-speaking people are now in 
midst, that they are still coming in 
numbers, and that they respond to 
gospel message presented by our Ba 
denomination as no other foreign- 
people of the United States, the fi 
committee of our Northern Baptist 
vention has instructed our Home ] 
sion Society to proceed to raise at 
$25,000 to provide the seminary w 
site and the first unit of a perm 
home. Let us establish this good y 
We can not hope for greater reé 
from money invested in any other 
sionary cause in any part of the w 
Providentially we have been give 
opportunity to propagate the gospel 
most fertile field. We must make 
work a great success. 


BUENA CHURCH, WASH., dedicated its 
new house, Nov. 22, with subscriptions 
covering the total cost. 


Pastor D. McMasters of Wenatchie, 
Wash., gave the hand of fellowship to 
ten new members on a recent Sunday. 


CALVARY CHURCH iS a new organization 
at Rocky Ford, Colo. Sixty members 
of the First church, expressing them- 
selves as dissatisfied with conditions in 
that church and finding no way to ren- 
der them more satisfactory, withdrew 
and organized the new church. Rev. L. 
P. Cassell has been invited to become 
pastor of Calvary. The church adopted 
tentatively “The New Baptist Church 
Manual” issued by the Publication so- 
ciety. 

Pror. Epwin E. Auprey, a graduate of 
the divinity school of the University of 
Chicago, and for the last two years a 
teacher of sociology in Miami university 
at Oxford, O., has been called to become 
head of the department of biblical liter- 
ature in Vassar college. Mr. Aubrey is 
not yet thirty years old. 

Pastor E. W. Saytor assisted by Rev. 


S. E. Brown has completed a series of. 


meetings at Weston, W. Va., with thirty- 


four additions. 


Dr. T. J. Vitters, of First church, Port- 


land, Ore., finds himself in much demand 


for lectures and addresses before clubs 
of various kinds. 

Ir wouLD SEEM THAT Christmas was 
never more elaborately and happily ob- 
served in Baptist churches than this year. 


-at the home for the blind. | 


The church calendars and bulletins 
with the spirit of the season. 
Pastor M. E. Botren of First chi 
McMinnville, Ore., has printed a ¢ 
venient little manual of instruction 
inquirers and candidates for membe 
Mrs. Lucia Lunpy has become Sunde 
school helper to promote the educat 
and evangelistic work of the school 
First church, Elgin, Ill. ’ 
First cHurcH, Hamitton, O., is recei 
ing additions weekly. More than 
have been received in the last m 
Eight were baptized on watch nigh 
Presipent B. C. Weeks baptized f 
six converts from Bacone Indian s 
at Muskogee, Okla. 
CHILDREN OF CRESTON Avenue: ch 
New York City, sang Christmas 


Pastor Wm. G. CoLTMAN received 
for baptism at Highland Park cht 
Detroit, Dec. 17. ~ 

THE CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, Yo 
N. Y., is nearly in sight of its goal 
effort to raise a budget amoume g tc 
almost $20,000. 

PERSONAL EVANGELISM will receiv 
main emphasis throughout the n 
of January at Franklin church, N. 

Pastor Forest AsHprooxk, Adrian. 
is giving his people a series of boo I 
view sermons. r 

HEbRON CHURCH, R. L., in repainted at 
otherwise improved. its ‘house ata cos 
$500. ‘ 
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‘RST CHURCH, Homer, N. Y., has set as 
educational goal a minimum of 250 
murs” of religious instruction during 
year. 4 

from Iowa comes the gratifying report 
t Executive Secretary G. P. Mitchell, 
o suffered an attack of pneumonia, has 
iost completely recovered. 


N RESPONSE TO A special call of. Pastor 
rde J. Askins at First church Pitts- 
ig, Kans., Dec. 20, fifteen persons 
med the church, eleven for baptism. 


3RoaD STREET CHURCH, Central Falls, R. 
thas a thriving Baraca class, and, ap- 
}ypriately, Roger Williams is its presi- 
Bit. i 


'trst CHURCH, Providence, R. I., A. W. 
}aves, pastor, after holding its Sunday 
jtool at the noon hour for many years 
1; changed its hour to 9:30 a.m., and is 
jnning to secure the attendance of the 
imbers of the school at the morning 
jirch service. 


Mr. PLEASANT CHURCH, Apponaug, R. I., 
ned Rev. C. A. Burrall to obtain a col- 
( seminary training. Having 
Hduated in 1925, he returned to give 
f; church the benefit of his training in 
fie pastoral service. 


Diney SrReer cHURCH, Providence, R. L, 
fundergoing extensive repairs—applicable 
aly to the building. 


(N THE INTEREST OF SAFETY, the imposing 
Sire of Plainfield Street church, Provi- 
Jace, R. I., which has been a landmark 
E> many years, has been taken down. 


)METHUEN CHURCH, Mass., is undertaking 
foairs and improvements on its building 
ft cost about $2000. 


Stoucuton Street, Dorchester, Mass., 
(lebrated its eightieth anniversary by 
fying its members write the New Tes- 
fment, a page to each member. 

A BEAUTIFUL SET OF CHIMES and a harp 
Ive been added to the organ equipment 
€ the church at North Adams, Mass. 
‘Nortu Scituate cHuRcH, Mass., is more 
fan 100 years old. In preparation for 
centennial last fall it spent about 
$000 for repairs and improvements. 


Rev. H. F. Wipen has entered upon his 
fifth year as pastor at Central church, 
Quincy, Mass. Within that period the 
membership has more than doubled, 
seventy-eight having been received in 
the last year. 

Dr. York A. KING, trained in McMaster 
and Newton and with a large and suc- 
cessful experience in denominational 
work, entered upon the pastorate at 
Austin church, Chicago, Jan. 1. 

CHURCHES OF West SOMERVILLE, Mass., 
are engaged in a great union gospel cam- 
paign, with a large tabernacle and com- 
munity chorus and with Dr. Gaore Wood 
Anderson in charge. The Baptist pas- 
tor, F. M. Swaffield, is chairman of the 
organization. 

JEFFERSON AVENUE CHURCH, Detroit, is 
“setting down to business” in the matter 
of building. Dr. F. H. Divine will under- 
take in the spring to raise a subscription 
list of $150,000 for this enterprise. 

Tue First cHurcH, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
lost a valuable member in the death of 
Deacon William Krebs, “one of the best 
members it ever had.” 

THROUGH THE GENEROSITY of old friends 
and co-laborers Dr. and Mrs. N. B. 
Rairden were able to leave Los Angeles 
Jan. 12, on a tour of the world, to return, 
June: 1. 

In Iowa, Rev. C. H. WeELts has trans- 
ferred from Camanche to Silver City; 


Rev. I. J. Brame from New Hampton 


to Indianola; Rev. A. D. Mohr from 
Summerset to Monroe; B. A. Rust was 
ordained at Rippey, Dec. 1, and S7a b 
Ackerman at Stratford, Nov. 21; and 
Rev. John McSpadden passed away at his 


home in Barnes City Nov. 21, at the age 


of eighty-nine. 

Rev. S. BATCHELOR, who recently closed 
his pastorate at Blue Earth, Minn., is 
now located at 4541 York Ave., Minne- 
apolis, and is prepared to supply 
churches, 

DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS spoke in the 
monthly union ministers’ meeting Chi- 
cago, Dec. 28, on the question: “Ts 
Christian Love Sufficient for Inter-racial 
problems?” 


OPEN AIR SERVICE, BACONE. COLLEGE, DEC. 6, 1925, WHEN FORTY- 
SEVEN STUDENTS WERE BAPTIZED. 
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Rev. Epcar A. VALIANT, director of the 
department of evangelism in Minnesota, 
is holding a series of Christian life mis- 
sions in the churches. 


THE pastor oF Thousand Oaks church 
at Catalina, Calif., has taken up the de- 
vice of sending a periodical multigraph 
letter in ingenious and interesting form 
to his members, but he fails to give his 
name. 

CENTRAL CHURCH, QUINCY, ILL., uses 
single pocket church envelopes to re- 
ceive offerings for all items in the bud- 
get, but with spaces on the envelope for 
writing the designation of objects. 

REBUILDING AND ENLARGEMENT decided 
upon at First church, Spokane will cost 
$150,000. 

EVANGELIST J. W. Hickerson and wife 
closed a revival with Pastor E. R. Beu- 
cler at Dodge City, Kans., with forty- 
eight additions. At one of the services 
a young couple were married and re- 
quested the church to send for their 
church letters. 


‘REV. A. O. Broyles whose going from 
David City, Neb., to Ontario, Ore., was 
mentioned in THE BAPTIST some time ago, 
finds himself very happily located in a 
thriving city of 2500 people in the Snake 
river valley surrounded by a fertile fruit 
country and several neighboring Baptist 
pastors within easy reach. 


In INDIANAPOLIS, Pastor U. S. Clutton 
at Tuxedo Park recently received nine 
additions to the church; C. P. Greenfield 
received three at Southern Avenue; 
Second church, Esther class gave a fish 
fry with a goodly crowd present; the 
men’s class of Woodruff Place served an 
oyster supper, with accompaniment of 
singing by the Bethel negro choir and 
jubilee singers; and the young men of 
the First church presented a radio set to 
the children in Crawford Industrial 
school. 


Rev. C. F. DAME is reported to be seri- 
ously ill at Auburn, Ind. 

Rev. BARNEY E. ANtTROBUS of Madison, 
Ind., was called to Colorado Springs 
about the middle of December by news 
of the death of his son, Carlisle. 


BAPTIST MEN OF PAOLI, IND., are excava- 
ting a basement under the church by 
volunteer labor and the church is plan- 
ning to build an annex. 

EpWarpsport, IND., has closed a revival 
with fifteen additions, 


Rey. Harry BecKMAN of Dugger, Ind., 
has accepted a call to Edwardsport and 
Sandborn churches. 


East SIDE cHuRCH, Evansville, Ind., un- 
der the leadership of Pastor Ford Porter, 
is not quite four years old. It started in 
an old grocery building with a weak little 
band. It now has nearly 200 members, 
a new brick church and a neat bungalow 
parsonage. 

EVANSVILLE First church has grown un- 
der the leadership of Pastor J. F. Rake 
to a membership of 1600 and a Sunday 
school of 1000. 

“You Liars!” is the Christmas greeting 
of Pastor Bernard Clausen on the pas- 
tor’s page of his church calendar. Sit 
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was the subject of his morning sermon 
and he proved it on almost all of us. 
SEVEN NEW MEMBERS received the hand 
of fellowship from Pastor R. G. Pierson 
at Mt. Lebanon, Pa., a few weeks ago. 


UNIoNn CHURCH, Estherville, Iowa, has or- 
ganized a brotherhood to function as a 
class in the Sunday school, with Chas. 
Nourse, president. 


Dr. JAMES WHITCOMB BROUGHER spent 
three Sundays with his own people in 
‘Los Angeles during the holidays. 


Dr. JoHNsTON Myers received from the 
people of Immanuel church, Chicago, as 
a Christmas present a beautiful diction- 
ary and a concordance. 


MEETINGS AT VERONA, MINN., conducted 
by Pastor G. N. Doody and Rev. L. E. 
Brough resulted in twenty additions to 
the church and twenty-five young people 
definitely pledged to Christian life serv- 
ice. 

First cHuRCH, Worcester, Mass., has 
accumulated from gifts, legacies and in- 
surance policies about $35,000 towards a 
permanent church foundation, which it is 
hoped may increase to $100,000. 


Rey. Harry ScHOENER was formally in- 
stalled as pastor of the First church, 
Sussex; N.J.;Dec_ 18, 


Dr. CorTLAND Myers, for many years the 
pastor of Tremont temple, Boston, is 
filling a great place in the religious life 
of Southern California. During the re- 
cent months he has conducted a number 
of evangelistic campaigns with gratify- 
ing results. In addition he has supplied 
the pulpits of a number of the bigger 
churches. He has engagements in these 
two directions for a year ahead, includ- 
ing one for five months in one of the 
largest Presbyterian churches on the Pa- 
cific coast. 


NEARLY A HUNDRED of the children who 
attend the Friday afternoon , children’s 
hour conducted by Pastor E. M. Rhoades 
at the Indiana Harbor church, qualified 
to receive free copies of the New Testa- 
ment Dec. 18. Congregations are pack- 
ing every bit of space in this church. 

MissIoON WORK IN SANTO DOMINGO, con- 
ducted by a united board representing 
several different Protestant denomina- 
tions, is attracting the attention of the 
educated classes in that country. Among 
a number of professions of faith on a 
recent Sunday in the capital city one was 
a fine young man in the third year of 
the normal school. He and a friend 
brought a third student to the church 
the next day, three of them expressing 
their desire to study to become Boy 
Scout leaders. 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS labor in the Hum- 
boldt Park German Baptist church, Chi- 
cago, Rev. E. G. Kliese and family 
closed their labors there to enter upon 
work at Passaic, N. J., Jan. 1. During 
Mr. Kliese’s activity 142 new members 
were welcomed into the church. The 
offerings for missionary purposes tripled. 
Besides wiping out an old debt of $4500, 
a loan of long standing from the mis- 
sionary society amounting to $500 was 
paid. 


about 400 names. 


AT THE MORNING service of the Lonsdale 
church, R. I., Nov. 29, the church was 
the recipient of two beautiful collection 
plates, given by the five Ramsbottom 
children in memory of their late parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Shadrach Ramsbottom. 


Rev. T. S. Bovett has enjoyed a remark- 
able ministry of twenty-five years at 
Walnut Street church, Burlington, Iowa. 
When he began, the church had nom- 
inally sixty members, with about forty 
visible or discoverable. On the first 
Sunday there were fifteen in Sunday 
school. Now the church roll carries 


T. S. BOVELL 


On the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his pastorate the church 
held special services and presented to 
him a purse of $355.35 and to Mrs. Bovell 
an appropriate token of appreciation. 
Mr. Bovell is seventy-two years old and 
has spent fifty-three years in the min- 
istry. 

THE First cHuRcH, Factoryville, Pa., 
held its diamond jubilee December 19 
and 20, with the present pastor, T. Vas- 
sar Caulkins and several others partici- 
pating in the services. 

Mitt CREEK CHURCH, W. Va., closed a 
revival with eighteen conversions, Shinn- 
ston with nine, Sistersville with thirty- 
nine and New Martinsville, ten. 

CALVARY CHURCH, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
has completed extensive improvements 
in and about the building, thus increas- 
ing the facilities for Sunday-school work. 

First cHurcH, Fond du Lac, Wis., pre- 
sented Pastor Robert Gordon a Christ- 
mas purse of $200. 

Pastor H, L, Propre recently baptized 
an entire family at College Avenue 
church, Indianapolis. 

Rev. J. F. Huck ieperry closed meetings 
at Carlton, Ore., with eight candidates 
for baptism. 

Pastor T. J. DuvaLt is preaching to 
packed houses on the book of Revelation 
at Bethel church, San Paula, Calif. 

INDIANA REVIVALS reported include Os- 
wego, Pastor B. H. Truman and Rey. J. 
B. Bair, with four additions; Waldron, 


Pastor C. B. Atkinson and Evangelis 
J. W. Hanger, twenty; Noblesville, P 
tor, Mrs. N. B. Leslie and Rey. H 
Waldo, four. 


CaLvary CHURCH, Kokomo, Ind., was 
ognized and admitted into Judson a 
ciation, Dec. 15. 


Rev. A. E. CLEMENS changes his addr 
from Trenton, Mo., to R. F. D. New 
Eldon, Iowa, where he will spend the 
winter. 

DURING THE FORTNIGHT ending Noy 
Dr. John Bunyan Smith conducted 
series of special revival 
White Temple, San Diego. a 
sisted by Mr. and Mrs. Hal Miller, 
Fort Worth, Tex. As a result of the 
services forty-eight persons have alreay 
united with the church. \ 

Rev. Joun S. Brair, for ten years pas 
of the Adams Square Baptist chure 
Worcester, has accepted a call to ¢ 


Pawtucket Baptist church, Providen 
RAL, 2 


of worship costing somewhat more the 
$100,000. > 


of the Southern Baptist Theologie 
seminary, the citizens of Louisville, in 
intensive campaign of a week raise 
more than $200,000 additional. 


CoRTLAND ASSOCIATION in New York kh 
adopted an interesting and effective pl 
of cooperation by groups of churche 
definite tasks in the general scheme 
ing assigned to each group. The orgai 
ization is producing encouraging result 

IN THE CONTEST for the first place in th 
time of beginning to read The Stand 
predecessor of THe Baptist, Mrs. Abb 
Stinchfield, of Elgin, Ill., deceased, p 
up through surviving relatives a h 
bid. She subscribed for and received th 
first number of the paper. y 


In THE First cHURCH of San Diege 
Calif., under the leadership of Dr. Joh 
Bunyan Smith, during the past se e 
months 243 members have been addeé 
to the church; the Sunday school 
increased 60 per cent over last year; 
number of young people’s groups 
grown from two to six, and the en 
ment of these groups has increased fro 
75 to 224. The Men’s Brotherhood B 
class was transferred from the W 
Temple to the Broadway theatre, and tk 
average attendance for the past fourt 
weeks has been 221. 


Jupson MeEMorIAL CHURCH, Minneap 
is joined with four other churches 
the community in a great evangeli 
campaign. Two brothers of Pastor 
Howard A. Vernon are conducting 
campaign. ; 

Dr. Gitpert N. Brink, formerly exect 
tive secretary of the American Baptis 
Publication society, and long an hono 
worker and leader in Northern Bap 
Convention affairs, has been elec 
business manager of Pomona college 
Southern California. Since his retire 
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at from the Publication society under 
constraint of ill health, he has been 
ng in Claremont near the college. 
ytists everywhere who have' been en- 
ied by his fine spirit of faith and cour- 
& will rejoice to learn of his ability’ 
@undertake some service for the king- 
a. 

‘ue First cuHurcH, Newcastle, Pa., had 
Hiotable service of thanksgiving. A 
®sionary pageant written by Miss 
ry Owens, a member of the church 
3 given to illustrate the effect of the 
ssionary crisis on the mission fields. 
en the people were invited to come 
ward and lay their offerings by the 
n Bible, half of the offerings to go 
local needs’ and half for the Lone 
x fund. The amount received was 
7.98. 


kev, WAYLAND Swazer, local Baptist 
itor, has been elected president of the 
Rwanis club of Clarion, Pa. . 


tev. W. S. K. YEAPLE, associate pastor 
Lake Avenue church, Rochester, N. 
i had his car stolen. Insurance col- 
ted did not cover his loss by $300. 
fe church made up the difference. 


MMANUEL CHURCH, Scranton, Pa., held 
fannual meeting Jan. 5, with Dr. Wm. 
}Avernathy, Doctor Sawtelle and Rev. 
aude G. Langford as speakers. Mr. 
'B. Warman was toastmaster and Miss 
irold Conrad sang. 

'N FIVE YEARS, Evangelist George L. 
Sivley has assembled funds for church 
lildings and other benevolent enter- 
yses. amounting to more than 


000,000. 


NEW WORKERS under appointment of the 
Eptist Executive council of Chicago are 
[hn Halko, Jr., assistant to Rev. Paul 
fibik of the Slovak church, and Mr. 
Imes W. Dahir, who is student pastor 
j Lake Zurich. Rev. V. W. Jones, for- 
brly pastor of the Roumanian church, 
fs returned to the city for further study 
i the University of Chicago and is 
jain preaching for the Roumanian peo- 
m. He is assisted in field work by 
Ir. T. M. Branc. 


Mrs. M. J. Hammers surprised the prim- 
iy department at Wilmette, III., with 
e gift of a piano. 

Rev. RUSSELL BROUGHER is preaching on 
even Respectable Sins” at First 
urch, Paterson, N. J. 

THREE UNITED cHoIrRS at Third church, 
_-Louis, sang Nevins Cantata, “The 
doration.” 


‘ople dedicated themselves to Christ 
First church, Oshkosh, Wis. 


New York Hatt soys at the Southern 
uptist theological seminary played 
ysts to the 140 children of married stu- 
ints by giving them a Christmas party, 
id did it thoroughly and with great 
light to all concerned. 


To Baptists belongs the credit of having 
‘ganized the first Protestant society 
id of having built the first Protestant 
buse of worship west of the Missis- 
pi. The first Baptist minister who 


a" 


SuNDAY MORNING, Dec. 20, eleven young 


preached in Missouri was “Father” John 
Clark. He was formerly a Methodist 
preacher in Georgia and had studied 
under John Wesley. He arrived in Mis- 
souri in 1798. He became a Baptist; a 


~ Methodist named Talbot, having adopted 


the same opinions, 


they baptized each 
other. 


Pastor D. L. Woopwarp at First church, 
Marion, Ind., is in his fifth year with 
that church. The holiday program was 
said to be the best in the history of the 
church. 


“THE SALOON SHALL not come back; the 
eates of hell shall not prevail against 
manhood and the constitution,” is the 
energetic slogan of the Mariner’s Temple 
in New York city. Another is, “If 
Christ is the Prince of Peace, war and 
Christ are antagonistic.” Pastor Wm. L. 
Hubbell and his associates are rendering 
a varied and valuable service to the 
kingdom of God. 

ELEVEN PERSONS were baptized by Pastor 
Frank Houser at First church, Olean, 
N.SYoe Dee. 20) “Four “oi them “were 
nurses at a neighboring hospital. Two 
were Evangelist Jim Cady and Mrs. 
Cady. At the same service, District Di- 
rector T. W. Carter baptized his two 
youngest sons. More than 400 have 
been baptized at this church in less 
than four years. 

GENERAL Pepprno GARRIBALDI addressed 
the brotherhood of the First Church, 
Oteans Ne Y; 


CENTRAL CHURCH, Marion, Ind., has pur- 
chased a grand old gothic structure, out- 
erown by the First Methodist church. 
The location is at the center of the 
downtown church district and within 
three squares of the court house. A re- 


cent revival meeting of three weeks’ 


duration was conducted by Pastor G. C. 
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Roadarmel and thirty responded to the 
call of Christ. Twenty-four of them 
have been received for membership, 
most of them men. 


THROUGH THE courtesy of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram and Record Tele- 
gram Radio Station WBAP, the gospel 
music department of the Southwestern 
Baptist theological seminary, Fort 
Worth, Tex., is broadcasting programs 
at 5 p. m. central standard time; Jan. 10, 
Feb. 7, March 7, April 4 and May 2: 
also, Jan. 12, 7:30; Feb. 9, 9:30; March 
9. 7:30; April 13, 9:30; May 11,.7:30, 

First cHuRCH, Oakland, Calif., gave an 
impressive farewell to Dr. and Mrs. John 
Snape Wednesday evening, Dec. 23, who 
have taken up work at Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland. 


First cHurcH, Lebanon, Ind., was 
crowded for the Christmas pageant. 
The Sunday school is running an at- 
tendance of more than 400. 

A FEATURE OF THE Christmas program 
at First church, Salem, Ore. was a 
beautiful Christmas poem written by 
Pastor. Ej. H. Shanks. 

Rev. T. W. Carrer recently baptized 


eleven candidates at Five Mile church, 
INGRYe 


Obituary 


Mrs. Lucy Haskell Manchester, widow of 
Heman J. Manchester and grand-daughter 
of Elder Jesse Hartwell, a pioneer Baptist 
missionary to Northeastern Ohio from 
Massachusetts, passed away Dec. 11 at 
Painesville, Ohio. For sixty-seven years she 
was a member of Perry Baptist church, a 
valued teacher in the Sunday school, a 
student of the Bible and missions, a helper 
in all Christian enterprises. A daughter, 
Mrs. Sloan, wife of Rev. A. S. Sloan, pro- 
fessor of Bible at Shorter college, Rome, 
Ga., survives her. An unfinished Christmas 
gift on her chair, her Bible left open at 
last chapter of Acts, the sudden call at 
close of day found her ready. Many life- 
long friends and relatives remember her 
kindly and gracious presence. 


The Modern Hospital— 


= 


's 


a4 


Operating Rooms 


IERHAPS no greater progress has been made in 
the development of the modern hospital than 


a layman the precautions taken, the safeguards 


established for cleanliness, the precision of detail, seem 


so minute as to be almost unnecessary. 


But this same care, this attention to minute details 


has made the operating room of the modern hospital, 
not a place of last resort, as formerly thought of, but 
rather a medical institution which has returned health 


to many. 


The NORTHWESTERN BAPTIST HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
EARL STREET AT THE INDIAN MOUNDS 
SAINT PAUL 


No. 10 of series 
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Michigan avenue, Chicago, II. 


“Now,” he says, 
x * 


k *  & 

“You know very well, 
That come to think 
About it, 

eye GR ick UE ee 
There are a lot 
Pe ay ee ay eee 


Of awful Whoppers 

* * * * * * 
That some Good Folks 
* * * * * * 
Tell as Excuses 
* * * * 
Why they don’t 
* * * * * * 


Subscribe for 
* * * * * * 


THE BAPTIST. 
* * * * * * 
F’rinstance, 
* * * * * * 
That honestly they have 
* * * * * * 


No Time, to read It. 

Rt oe acy cae meee 
When, shucks, he says 
* * * * * * 


Everybody with sense 


knows 
* * * * * * 


That They have Time 
Pe Pn er ne ee 


To Do Whatever 
* * * * * 


* 
They Want to Do. 
Hin RNR a dee tne bee 
And That is Truth. 
Ae av ae ee eee ER 


SS a a eee 


The Saving Sense 


“That was a foine speech O’F lynn 
made last night. He got up one great 
sintiment.” 

“What was that?” 


“He said that the swatest mimiries in 
loife are the ricollictions of things for- 
gotten.” —Tit-Bits. 


Want Ads 


Se a a ee a eed 
Evangelistic Trio: H. A. Wheeler, Evan- 


gelist; Mrs. Wheeler, cornetist, contralto; 
Hugh P. Andrews, baritone. Tabernacle or 
Church meetings. Easiest terms. 4H. 
Wheeler, Shelton, Neb. 


“A fine large two-manual pipe organ of 
excellent quality and imposing design at 
exceptionally low price. Now in use in 
prominent Baptist Church. Available for 
prompt delivery owing to gift of larger 
new. organ. Hinners Organ Company, 
Pekin, Illinois.’ 
a SR Se ee 

Baptismal Garments — Finest Quality 
Guaranteed. Trousers, Robes, Sleeves. 
Write for Illustrated Price List. B 


aCe 
Tillinghast Rubber Co., 236 Marl E 
Philadelphia, Pa, Ege) 


Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travelers. Near 
White House and Auditorium, 1912 "“q@” 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. Cc. 


Collection Envelopes at 15% discount if 
ordered this month, January. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Station WCOY 


344 bates is station WCOY (We Count On You), broad- “Tonight the office boy will repeat word for word what 
casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, 2320S. a well-known pastor said to the Field Editor the other 


eos 
ss 
ue 


THE BAPTIS 


day: 
And then, they say, 
Ok. aks Me eae vot ae 
“We can’t afford It,” 
PS ak a oR ae ae 
“Too much Gossip,” 
er bear tke eat wan? 
“Too little Gossip,” 
AR peek are hoe ee 
“It’s too Conservative,” 
HAG) de einer aga 
“It’s too Liberal,” 
PE Ste ~ © sel ae ete 
And more such Piffle. 
Ca See Mer Wee tee 
“Not enough Contention,” 
epee Sshir ise a> Tee pale 
“Too much Discussion,” 
Oe eo ae 
“Can’t get Interested,” 
ai: oa eae eee tee 
They say, “Because It 
ei Me ee ae eae te 


Gives Us a Pain.” 
K cick” ie eerie 


* 
Land sakes, Now 
BR Ree ee Reo eee 
Did you ever 
Cat teak Deer SMe ois 


Get such an Earful 

Oe Ps ieee ee Poa ae 
Of Unadulterated Bunk? 
Aka aE. BOLE Arg 
There’s Only One 

* * *& kx 


Real Excuse, the Pastor 
says, 
x x ORNS 


For Them to give: “We're a 
Cea Scie tee Ne ene 


Bunch of Dead Ones.” 
* * * * * * 


3 

“Sculpture is very easy, isn’t it?” asked “Mr. Wampus, I fear you are ignorim! 

a sweet young lady at an exhibition of our efficiency system.” 4 

Bla thary: “Maybe so, Mr. Gump,” responded th 

“Very, very easy,” said the sculptor, clerk, “but somebody has to get the 
“and very, very simple. You just take work done.” 7 

a block of marble and a chisel and knock zr. 
’ ” by 

F all the marble you don’t want.”— Employer: “Late agains aan 

utlook. ; : ” 

ever done anything on time? Cler 

t. botighta_ cas.” Py 


When an optimist is confronted by 
two evils he takes neither of them. 


When a pessimist is confronted by two The Baptist 

evils he takes them both—Religious Tele- , a 

scope. Chicago, Ill., January 9, 1926 — 
Vol. VI No. 4§ 


; T Baptist ig published every Saturday b 
_The English preacher, Stephen Jen- Mpabete Baptet Roneeneied f 2320 Mi D 
kins, was not a highly educated man but — Avenue, Chicago, Ili. 


he had a native wit which often helped _ Rates: Single subscription $2.50 a years 
him out of difficulties. One Sunda slits vcapial fo 10. per cent of chara 
: ¢ : Y $2.00; single copies, 10 cents, In foreign 
while reading as the Scripture lesson the tries, postage $1.04 extra; in Canada 52 cer 
third chapter of Daniel, he came to a hes ore hos dpie and pee on 
batch of words that gave him trouble. into effect. Give hey nut er a appeas Pa 
af i Remittances: ou e made payable 
At what time ye hear the sound of the Barisr. Acknowledgment is through char 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, label date. If check on local bank is sent, | 
dulcimer,” etc. Now this list of instru- re ache a ill be sent previous lama 
° sot, . a ice Wi ie. Be f 
ments is repeated several times in the which subartiption is paid. Subscriber should 
chapter, and the second time he stumblea in renewal promptly of, if paper is not d 
through it with even greater difficulty Pes pmacmTRe eS ies seatetine 30 
than the first. Before he reached it full page, $125. No time ot ae di 
i 7 7 i ; mae Classified: 6 cents per word. ituarie: 
Age a Sad ee ane Pees ee eet 4 penta per word for additional: i 
escape. ie) (2 Ir 1me Cece to accompany order. ers. 
lieved both himself and his listeners by Corres padenee should be addreeed ee 
reading with tmos ravi aN Beets CM gen’ Avenue Vee en 
helt i 1 ee m b : \ 8! aD 7 nd No manuscripts returned unless accompanied 
and played as before. full return postage. 
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Laughing Buddha, by James Living- 
one Stewart. New York: Revell. $2. 


he Laughing Buddha” is a story of 
ina which holds the interest of the 
Mer from beginning to end. The 
aor writes like a native. His knowl- 
e of China, its political confusion, 
religious customs, its brigandage and 
age, are brought out in startling clear- 
is against the background of the 
eer of a young Chinese who passes 
pee” many thrilling experiences in 
search for an adequate religious ex- 
tience which he finally finds in Chris- 
nity. The undying love of Lew Chee 
Mae Jen, a Christian young woman, 
jes the story that element of romance 
jich heightens the effect of the narra- 
2 upon the reader and sustains his 
ferest through some rather wearisome 
ails of Chinese affairs. It is one of 
| best missionary stories we have ever 


—Joun A. EArt. 


a Earth Peace,” by several writers; 
dited by Rhoda McCullough and Mar- 
saret Burton. 

Margaret Burton writes of “Christian 
\ssions and. World Peace’; Eva Waid, 
ater-Racial Cooperation and World 
ace”; Katherine V. Silverhorn, “Causes 
3 War”; Frances MacMillan Ferguson, 
“he Cure for War’; Rhoda E. Mc- 
(ilough, “The Christian Way of Life”; 
cy W. Peabody, “Programs and Pea- 
tdy.” Appended are the covenant of 
te league, the protocol of the World 
Ourt, excerpts from the Geneva proto- 
<l and findings on the cause and cure 
( war. It is one of the mission study 
lioks. Send 35 cents to denominational 
ladquarters, get a copy and start a 
sudy class. 

a New Psychology 
‘Faith, by Frederic C. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

“Some one has defined the optimist as 


tie who can take the acidulous lemon 
jetaphorically handed to him and con- 
rt it into lemonade. It is refreshing 
} find a writer able to catch the atheistic 
plications flung at him as the assumed 
sults of some new scientific research, 
ripping them of unwarranted assump- 
ons, and then deftly fitting them into 
i defenses of the faith. Dr. Frederic 
. Spurr, the brilliant English Baptist, 
as done this delightful and useful thing 
a series of articles appearing origin- 
ly in THe Baptist; and these, revised 
ad doubled in extent by additional 
apters, have just been issued in attrac- 
ve book form by Revell under the title 
The New Psychology and the Christian 
‘'aith.” 

Doctor Spurr, without rancor but in- 
isively, punctures the fallacy that the 
ew psychology, by referring all evil to 
sx reaction or to morbid nervous states 
nd by making Christian experience a 


—U. M. McGutrIre. 


and the Christian 
Spurr, New York: 


mere matter of auto-suggestion, has de- 
stroyed the Christian idea of sin and 
has taken all reality out of the great fact 
of Christian experience. He defends 
valiantly the New Testament teaching 
as to sin, salvation, the personality of 
God and the reality of his direct relation 
to his creatures, in opposition to. the 
theory which would make of God merely 
the sum total of natural forces; and he 
gives everywhere a spiritual instead of 
a materialistic interpretation of the uni- 
verse. 


The author acknowledges the wide 
varieties of religious experience and 
repudiates the sometime prevalent ten- 
dency to insist on a single type of con- 
version and conventional formulas of 
personal experience. Yet while ac- 
knowledging that varying temperaments 
should have a right to expression in re- 
ligion, he strongly condemns the idea 
that it is wholly a matter of tempera- 
ment whether a man should be religious 
or not. The demand and appeal of 
Christianity are universal. And so our 
author insists on the necessity of conver- 
sion, though he prefers to term ite 1m 
consonance with the New Testament 
term itself, the turning of the heart to 
God in repentance through faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

The book treats of the bearing of the 
mass of recent studies in the psychology 
of childhood on the matter of conver- 
sion. Possibly our author, as is com- 
mon today, yields a trifle too much de- 
ference to the dicta of psychological 
specialists, for in the diagnosis of con- 
version data it should be insisted that 
the supreme specialist is not the class- 
room lecturer or writer on psychology 
but is the scholarly and spiritual pastor, 
of the type of Doctor Spurr himself, who 
knows both Scripture and psychology, 
but above all who has had years of 
clinical experience in dealing with 
human souls at their supreme religious 
crises, momentary or protracted, calm 
or intense. 

While one might occasionally wish to 
state the case somewhat differently, or 
to guard against possible misconception 
or uncertainty as to the author’s argu- 
ment or forms of expression, the book 
is a most gratifying testimony to the 
thorough-going Christian faith of one 
familiar with the results of modern sci- 
ence—results which for the most part 
he accepts. There is a charming fresh- 
ness of expression, an avoidance of sec- 
ond-hand nomenclature, and a de-con- 
ventionalizing of phrases which through 
triteness have lost their significance. 
While dealing with profound matters of 
philosophy and science he is never guilty 
of shooting over the heads of his read- 
ers, for he flattens his trajectory so as 


to strike unerringly the target of head 
and heart. 

The book is a delight to read and is a 
cheering reenforcement in the fight for 
the faith. The author ends his noble 
chapter on the centrality of Jesus Christ 
with these significant words, in which 
the italics are his own, 

“There is no hope for the world save 
in the ancient gospel, as preached and 
practiced by the church in a new and living 
way.” 

—AUGUSTINE S. CARMAN. 


Wature Sermons, by Charles HE. Jefferson. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell. $1.50. 


Sermons, not from Bible texts but 
from nature’s book—as witness a few of 
the subjects: storms, rainbow, birds, 
sounds, mists, lakes. The experiment is 
not original with Doctor Jefferson, nor 
can we say it is “the most successful 
we’ve ever read”. Interest in the ser- 
mons would be greater if they were 
more “textual”, that is if they gave a 
more extensive treatment of the objects 
discussed. As they are here presented 
ethical and religious lessons are liberally 
drawn, and likenesses between “texts” 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Beard of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention, 


Annuities 

On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income ‘varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 
“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


a 
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and applications are often somewhat 
strained in an effort to religionize the 
discussion. Doctor Jefferson is happily 
wanting in the talent of being dull and 
uninteresting. 

—H. O. Row.anps. 


Christianity at Work, by John M. Versteeg. 
In Christ’s Stead, by Arthur John Gossip. 
New York: Doran. $2.00. 


This book is from the pen of a Scotch 
clergyman who writes with something of 
the cunning of James Barrie and R. L, 
Stevenson. The first chapter, which is 
written for the guidance of young men 
studying for the gospel ministry and en- 
titled, “The Preacher in the Modern 
World,” grips the reader with its friendly 
hand clasp, its modest spirit and its 
human interest. The author has a high 
ideal for preachers but he presents the 
ideal in such a way as to inspire rather 
than to discourage the embryonic min- 
ister of the gospel. We were disap- 
pointed to find that the last chapter did 
not reach a climax. If the book ever 
reaches a second edition we should sug- 
gest that the last chapter come first 
and the first chapter last. However it 
is by all odds the best book of its kind 
we have read. 

—Joun A. Ear, 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS ($1.90, postpaid $2.00) 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


TEACHERS BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
Containing References, a Concordance 
and the most authoritative Aids to Bible 
Study. Printed in Black Face Type. 
Beautiful Bindings. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog , 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
120 WINSTON BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


Authorized biography, prepared under Dr. Con- 
well’s direction. Including complete text of his 
great inspira- 


tional lectureAACRES OF DIAMONDS 


High-grade representatives wanted. Exceptional 
opportunity for money-making. Liberal terms, 
eee paid. Credit given, Complete outfit 
ree. 


Universal Bible House, Dept. 801, Philadelphia. 


‘ literal fact. 


The Significance of the Cross, by Rrev. 
George H. Morrison. New York: Doran. 


Three sermons delivered in Welling- 
ton church, Glasgow, in October, 1923, 
Preparatory to the worship and service 
of the winter, are here given in outline. 
The subjects of the chapters are: “The 
Significance of the Cross for Jesus”, 
“The Significance of the Cross for God”, 
“The Significance of the Cross for Man”. 
The statements in the outlines are com- 
plete sentences that grip the heart and 
stimulate the imagination to a fresh ap- 
preciation of Calvary. 

—F. H. FAnHRINGER. 
The Reasonableness of Christianity, by 


Douglas Clyde MacIntosh. New York; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Christian apologetics no longer follow 
the old trail, but find difficulty in blazing 
out a new one. The whole method of 
approach has changed under the pres- 
sure of modern science. The effort to 
defend the truth of Christianity is seen 
to be no longer identical with proving all 
of the statements in the Bible as true to 
Neither an infallible church 
nor an infallible book is now accepted 
in the old meticulous sense of being 
without error taken item by item, and 
the effort to prove either infallible in 
that sense is seen to be a process of 
special pleading. Granting all this, Pro- 
fessor MacIntosh (of theology in Yale), 
in careful and scholarly fashion analyzes 
the problem of the:new apologetics, and 
undertakes to build upon a correct scien- 
tific and philosophical basis a rationally 
compelling argument for the acceptance 
of Christianity. If he does not succeed, 
such rapid reading as I have been able 
to give the book reveals no essential 
fallacy. The minister who in these times 
would create in his people a fearless and 
free faith must be able to lead them in 
an intelligent and elementary survey of 
the field of inquiry opened up by this 
discussion, —U. M. McGurre. 


Doran’s _ Minister’s Manual is some- 
thing new in helps for the minister. It 
is designed to give him material in “get- 
at-able” form for the preaching for 
every Sunday in the church year. The 
various special days are noticed and used 
and special material provided to cap- 
italize each. Two sermon outlines with 
scripture readings, prayers, illustrations, 
poetry are provided for each Sunday. 
Children’s sermon outlines and stories 
and texts are supplied. The Sunday- 
school lessons for each week is sug- 
gestively outlined. The book will be a 
real help to many busy ministers if they 
do not use it too slavishly. Most men 
want to make their own sermon out- 
lines. The illustrations provided will 
enrich original themes as well as the 
ones suggested. The poetry is fresh and 
unusual, evidently drawn from little used 
sources. The prayers will widen a 
preacher’s devotional insight and ex- 
pression. The book can be used as sup- 
plementary suggestive material. Its 
danger is that many may use it as a 
substitute for original, vital thought. 
To the lazy it will be a treacherous 
crutch. To the live it will be a useable 
assistant. —MiLton M. McGorrtt. 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesso; 
for Jan. 17 S 

JESUS AND NICODEMUS _ 

Lesson Text: John 3:5-17. 
John 3:16 

John is still bent upon dramatizing th 
personal ministry of Jesus. He quick 
passes from fishermen inquirers to a 
aristocratic gentleman of culture | 
position. Nicodemus is introduced her 
by the writer of the fourth Gospel { 
show that in spite of the hubbub among 
the religious leaders over the cleansin; 
of the temple there was at least one 0 
them who did not share the prejudice: 
of his associates. The stealthy nigh 
visit of this man to the lodgings of Jesu: 
gives John the dramatic setting for ; 
sample of the spiritual teachings of ow 
Lord. Yr 
Nicodemus ‘a 

All we know of Nicodemus is con: 
tained in this Gospel. He is seen three 
different times and each time in a dra- 
matic situation. First, we find him im 
quiring; second, defending; third, ec 
fessing. Tradition makes him a very 
man when he came to Jesus by nigh 
But the point which John stresses | 
that this man with his moral character, 
mental culture and official position, was 
seeking for a satisfaction which thes 
things could not give. He was open- 
minded enough to detect in Jesus i 


thing more than his outward appe 


i 


ance and humble station in life indicated. 
Interested in the miracles which he had 
seen Jesus perform he sought this in- 


' 


terview in order to get more light. 
There can be little doubt that Nico- 
demus was astonished when Jesus gave 


-the conversation an entirely ditto 


turn from what he expected. His sur 
prise is seen in the questions he asked. 
Had he not been completely taken off 
his feet by the sudden injection ‘of a 
profound spiritual principle he would 
have been more deliberate and discreet 
in his response. . 
Jesus a 

Chapter two closes with the sate 
ment that Jesus knew what was in man. 
His diagnosis of Nicodemus is the clin- 
ical proof of that statement. He knew 
what Nicodemus needed. The flesh, us- 
ing that opprobrious word in the better 
sense, had done all it could for this 
ruler of the Jews. He was well born, 
well reared, well educated, well f 
spected for his. genuine moral wort 
But he had not been spiritually born. 
Nicodemus had all the externals of re- 
ligion. His official duties were per- 


observances of the temple were followet 
with mechanical regularity. But f# 
soul had gone out of his religion. 
had no power to heal the sick, to cot 
fort the dying, to break the bondage of 
sin. “Jesus offered Nicodemus life, 
power, love and vital righteousness D: 
way of spiritual renewal which com 
through a personal experience resultil 
from honest acceptance of the gr 
truths revealed in John 3:16. J 


k: 
‘ 
°. 
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odern College Evangelism 
By P. L.. PowELL 

During late years Dr. Allen K. Foster, 
student secretary of the education de- 
ttment of the Northern Baptist Con- 
ntion, has become widely known over 
merica as a preacher and interpreter 
religion to college students. No one 
30 knows him well and has observed 
m in action will question his fitness for 
is task. His experience as a pastor 
d teacher, his scholarly training and 
pits, his thorough knowledge in many 
|ds of learning, his logical mind and 
sar style, his deep religious experi- 
ce, his thorough grasp of the funda- 
entals of religion, his abiding faith in 
od and his deep sympathy with, and 
iderstanding of, human nature give him 
| approach and appeal to college stu- 
mts such as few men possess. 

For the last five years Doctor Foster 
is made an annual visit to Franklin 
Wege. Each year he has so “length- 
ted the cords and strengthened the 
akes” of the preceding years that he 
ts come to be regarded as one of the 
lege traditions. Last year at the close 
‘his four-day engagement it was felt 
7 the college authorities and the offi- 
“rs of the local church that his contribu- 
on to the college community and to the 
iuse of religion and education could be 
reatly enlarged if he could be allowed 
) remain in the community for ten days 
¢ two weeks. Accordingly President & 
Goodell and Dr. M. R. McMillan, pas- 
br of the local church, united in a re- 
uest to the education department of 
te convention that he be loaned to the 
mmunity for the period from Nov. 30 
5 Dec. 11 for a combination meeting 
etween the college and the church. This 
las readily granted and the meeting was 
ist closed. 

The highest hopes of those who were 
esponsible. for this change in Doctor 
‘oster’s program of former years were 
het and exceeded. Never has the col- 
sge reaped such large results from his 
tay or been more profoundly stirred by 
is messages than this year. He spoke 
very morning from the college chapel, 
ent into many class rooms for more 
atimate talks upon religious topics, was 
loseted with many students for still 
jore intimate conversation upon the 
leep questions of life. From the first 
hapel address on “The Gospel of 
Tumor” to the last when he spoke on 
America’s Place in the World Court” 
le was dealing with some fundamental 
f religion and he never failed to hold 
he closest attention and to arouse the 
leepest interest of the student body. 
During the two weeks about every reli- 
slous problem imaginable was dealt with 


ind always in a_ sympathetic and 
masterly fashion. The questions of 
ontroversy which are troubling the 


nodern world were discussed in a calm, 
anbiased and Christian manner. 
student was not only given the answer to 
many of these questions but better still 
was able to catch from the speaker the 
spirit in which all questions of difference 
may be settled, which is the spirit of 
brotherliness, charity and devotion. 


i 


{ 


By his longer stay in the community 
Doctor Foster was able to extend his 
sphere of influence into the local high 
school. He was called upon for repeat- 
ed addresses at the assembly hour. The 
request for these addresses was some- 
times made by the parents of the high- 
school children who had heard Doctor 
Foster at the evening meetings and who 
were anxious to have their children get 
as much of his interpretation of religion 
as possible. Clubs and other organiza- 
tions asked for “some crumbs which 
might fall from the children’s table” but 
instead got some “square meals” from 
the visitor’s well-filled basket. 


The excellent work which was done in 
the college and elsewhere reached its 
climax in the sermons at the Baptist 
church in the evening. Those of us who 
thought we had come to know Doctor 
Foster as a man with an intelligent faith 
and a clear-cut religious experience had 
a new revelation of him in these eve- 
ning sermons. Seldom has this writer 
heard a series of sermons which more 
nearly met his ideal of evangelistic ser- 
mons than did this series. Others evi- 
dently shared the feeling because without 
any machinery, organization or pressure 
from the outside they came in large num- 
bers, the student body included. Few 
people who heard them will ever forget 
the sermon on, “Peter and Cornelius,” 
“The Prodigal Son,” “The Next Step,” 
“The Ministry of Reconciliation,” and 
in fact any one of the series. 


It is too early to tabulate results, but 
it is practically the unanimous verdict 
that the meetings have seldom been sur- 
passed for the depth of the impression 
made. Besides deepening the religious 
life and strengthening the conviction of 
many individuals it has given the com- 
munity a better conception of the sort 
of religious appeal which is being made 
to student bodies by a representative of 
our own convention and the response 


(38) 


Solution of Puzzle in last issu 


The series of Bible cross-word puzzles 
that have been running in THE Baptist 
end with this set of answers to last 
week’s puzzle. The cross-word puzzle 
has been a good game and a long one, 
but the interest in it is waning, so we 
discontinue the puzzles to give place to 
other subjects that may now prove more 
fascinating. 
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that such appeals are receiving from 
many students. An important feature, 
therefore, of Doctor Foster's work in 
such a meeting is the bringing about ofa 
better understanding between the college 
and its constituency and in fostering a 
fine religious fellowship between the 
students and citizens of the community 
where the college is located. In the 
judgment of this writer it would be a 
fine thing if the plan which has been 
carried out so successfully in Franklin 
this year could be carried out in every 
college community, the college and the 
local church joining hands in an evan- 
gelistic enterprise with Doctor Foster 
as the preacher. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 1492) 

The bolsheviks seem to be taking a 
leaf out of the political diary of the 
United States. “The soviet government 
has issued a decree barring all non- 
Russians from territory in Yakutsk 
province, eastern Siberia, in which ex- 
tensive gold fields recently were discov- 
ered. The new Siberian Klondike is 
along the Aldan river, a tributary of the 
Lena. A large Anglo-American syndicate 
recently was given a rich gold conces- 
sion in the Lena region.” It is under- 
stood that a large Anglo-American 
syndicate is exempt from alien exclusion 
acts everywhere. The Russian bar 
against aliens has this advantage over 
the American one that it operates 
equally instead of being -directed ex- 
clusively against selected countries. 


Few people realize the wealth of 
Africa. Prof. J. E. Briggs writing in 
the Mission Herald, organ of the negro 
Baptists, an argument for industrial 
education in Africa, makes the following 
impressive exhibit: “The Mediterranean 
states yield grapes, olives and figs. The 
forests of the Atlas mountains furnish 
cork, oak; the oasis of the Sahara dates 
in abundance. The Nile valley grows 
fine cotton, rice, wheat, sugar, and vege- 
tables. In South Africa pasture and 
farm lands predominate, while the rich 
soil “ot equatorial sAirica “erows. in 
profusion cassava, coffee, sugar, and 
bananas. The forests of Africa produce 
valuable oil-palm, ebony, mahogany and 
rubber trees in abundance, besides ivory. 
From Kimberley and other South 
African mines comes 90 per cent of the 
world’s diamonds; from Johannesburg 
one-third of the world’s gold supply. 
And also there are rich deposits of 
copper, silver, iron, coal, tin found in 
various parts of the vast continent. The 
native has done practically nothing in 
the development of his so rich continent. 
He does not know how to develop his 
country. He has never been taught.” 


Dr. George Sutherland, president 
emeritus of the Grand Island college, 
and Mrs. Sutherland have just given to 
the college three houses, including the 
home in which they live and twenty- 
seven lots located in different parts of 
the city of Grand Island. The equity 
on this property is conservatively 
estimated to be $17,000. Doctor Suther- 
land became the president of Grand 
Island college in 1893. The college was 
at that time one year old and it was in 
a condition of discouragement. There 
was a debt of $6,000. An effort to raise 
an endowment had failed and the 
financial secretary and president had re- 
signed. As soon as Doctor Sutherland 
took charge a faculty was chosen and 
soon $20,000 was raised, one-half of 
which was used for endowments. For 
eighteen years he was the faithful and 
efficient president of this institution. 
During his administration the endow- 
ment funds increased, the attendance 
grew and buildings were added to the 
campus. His active presidency closed 
June 6, 1911. Since that time he has 
_ been a member of the board of trustees. 


At the midweek service of the First 
church, Oakland, Calif, on Dec. 23, a 


unanimous call was extended to Rev. 


the 


James Whitcomb Brougher of 
Temple church, Los Angeles, to become 
the pastor. We are not informed at this 
writing concerning the attitude of 
Doctor Brougher toward the call, but 
‘we understand that he was to give his 
answer before Jan. 7 when he started out 
on his second missionary journey in be- 
half of the denomination. Whatever his 
answer may be we are assured that it 
will in no way interfere with the present 
plans which cover three months of in- 
tensive field work under the direction of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
~A negro Baptist paper supplies an 
interpretation of a racial phenomenon in 
the following comment: “There is a 
section of that great metropolis of New 
York that is now claiming the serious 


and careful attention of the whole world, 


and especially that of the American 
negro. This particular part of New 
York City is commonly known as Har- 
lem. To many it is merely “a rough rec- 
tangle of commonplace city blocks lying 
between and to east and west of Lenox 
and Seventh avenues—and unaccountably 
full of negroes.” Harlem does contain 
more negroes to the square mile than 
any other spot on earth. To others, to 
those vitally interested in the negro’s 
welfare and progress, Harlem signifies 
a rebirth, an awakening of race con- 
sciousness. “The special significance that 
today stamps it as the sign and center 
of the renaissance of a people lies layers 
deep under the Harlem that many know 
but few have begun to understand.” But 
fifty years of experience will be re. 
quired in order to arrive at a full under- 
standing of the significance of this black 
Harlem. One can only wish it well and 
cherish hope. 


_ “SERVICE 


GREATEST ALL-SERVICE 
HYMNAL ON THE MARKET 


Samuel W. Beazley’s 


‘masterpiece for quality and quantity. 


THE BAPTIS} 


Hail to Virginia Baptists! The Spi 
of the fathers still lives in them. Th 
is an effort pending to pass a state 
in Virginia to require the reading of 
Bible in the public schools. At 
recent session of the Baptist general 
sociation of that state, resolutions w 
passed by unanimous vote protestin 
against any law for such a purpose 
“an invasion of the rights of conscie 

- . a violation of religious liberty . | 
subversive of the voluntary principle o 
religion. . . in conflict with the Am 
ican principle of fair play and 
doctrine of equal rights,” and more ¢{ 
the same effect. They appeal to all 
tory for their precedents and appoin 
a committee of seven persons in 
vicinity of Richmond and one from ey 
association to present their protest 
the legislature. : 


Increasing pleasure comes from ¢ 
reading of the southern Baptist pap 
in their treatment of current doctri 
discussion. Take this gem from a ] 
ing article in the Alabama Bap 
“There are scientists who are agnost 
and others who are atheists, but th 
are multitudes of able scientists who ¢ 
genuine Christians. If Christian lead 
do or say anything that ‘gives color 
the charge that they are opposed 
science they hurt the cause they lo 
giving aid and comfort to unbelieve 
I believe we ought to say to our your 
people who are confused by all this din 
about evolution, that our religion is tr 
and Christ is Lord whether evolution 
true or false. The theory of evolution, 
it is false, will be proved to be false a 
will be abandoned by all honest and 
good men; if it is in some form and to 
some degree finally proved to be true, 
all of us will accept it frankly and gla 
ly and without any injury to our relig od 
ous faith.” 
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KEEP HER SAFE 


CuitpREN are turned away every day from 
our schools because there is no room. The 
Golden Anniversary Fund of $500,000 assures | 
one more school building for Mexico and San _| 
Salvador. Save the native young people for the | 
church of tomorrow. | 


~3@S55-~ Pledge ona Pay-Up Today | 


For information address Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, Executive Secre- 
tary. Checks and pledges should be sent to Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, il 
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Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Publication - Education - Propagation | 


The Publication Society has been called “The Biggest Baptist University in the World.” In 
addition to the hundreds of thousands of Bibles, books, pamphlets, tracts, and hymn-books which © 
it will send out during 1926, it will distribute a total of more than 50,000,000 periodicals and lesson 
helps, prayerfully and carefully prepared for BAPTIST Church organizations. 


The Colporter-Missionary Work of the Publication Society, in co-operation with the Home 
Mission Society, will be taken care of by 72 efficient workers in 21 states and 4 Latin-American 
countries. Another Auto Chapel car will be put in commission, making five in operation. 


The Religious Educational activities of the Publication Society, stressing the enlargement of | 
the Sunday School, and Young People’s work through its large group of field workers and head- | 
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The Fundamental Missionary Society 


B asic in all the organized work of the denomination 


A state convention stands as the foundation of the whole 


Promotional program of the Northern Baptist Convention. 


T herefore the function of a state convention 


I s something far more important than collecting financial 


S upport for all the missionary interests cooperating in 


T he unified work of the denomination. 


S tate conventions are first of all missionary organizations 


T o carry the gospel to neglected communities in each state 


A nd to foster such evangelistic efforts as shall result in 


L he conversion of souls to Christ. The state conventions 


E ncourage churches to conserve the results of evangelism. 


C hristian education is constantly promoted through the work 


O £ a director of religious education in each state. 


N o weak church is allowed to go pastorless. By convention 


V ote an appropriation of money is made to aid 


E very church needing help to maintain regular services. 


N ever have state conventions been more vital in all the work of 


T he kingdom than now. Each state convention is a clearing house 


In advancing the interests of foreign missions and home missions, 
O f city missions, hospitals, schools and the M & M Board. 


N othing Baptist is foreign to the objectives and functions of a 


S TATE CONVENTION. 


STATE CONVENTION SECRETARIES 


Arizona—H. Q. Morton, 216 Home Builders Bldg., Phoenix. 

California, N.—C. W. Brinstad, 1213 Humboldt Savings Bank 
Bldg., San Francisco, 

California, S.—W. F. Harper, 506 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Colorado—F. B. Palmer, 317 Colorado Bldg., Denver. 

Connecticut—E. E. Gates, 720 Main St., Hartford. 

Delaware—Horace ©. Broughton, 1016 W. 10th St., Wilmington. 

Idaho—W. A. Shanks, Empire Bldg., Boise. 

Illinois—A. E. Peterson, 2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


if Indiana—C. M. Dinsmore, 1729 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, 


lowa—G. BP. Mitchell, 406 Valley National Bank Bldg., Des 
Moines. - 

Kansas—J. T. Crawford, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 

Maine—I. B. Mower, Waterville. 

Massachusetts—H, A. Heath, 702 Ford Bldg., Boston. 

Michigan—John E. Smith, 368 Capital National Bank Bldg., 
Lansing. 

Minnesota—E. H. Rasmussen, 529 Second Ave., S. Minneapolis. 


Montana—E. R. Curry, Box 604, Helena. 

Nebraska—F. W. Ainslie, Hedide Bldg., Grand Island. 
Nevada—Lester T. Randolph, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

New Hampshire—D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm St., Manchester. 

New Jersey—C. E. Goodall, 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York—H. C, Colebrook, Syracuse. 

North Dakota—F, E. Stockton, 62 Broadway, Fargo. 

Ohio—T. F. Chambers, Granville. 

Oregon—O. C. Wright, 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland. 
Pennsylvania—C. A. Soars, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island—William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, 
South Dakota—John L. Barton, Hub Bldg., Sioux Falls. 
Utah—Lester T. Randolph, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—W. A. Davison, Burlington. 

Washington, E.—A. H. Bailey, 501 Empire State Bldg., Spokane. 
Washington, W.—J. F. Watson, 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle. 
West Virginia—A. S. Kelley, 213% Fourth St., Parkersburg. 
Wisconsin—A, Le Grand, 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee. 
Wyoming—J. P. Jacobs, P. O. Box 1545, Casper. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


- The insistence in the United States on 
the full payment by foreign nations of 
their debts to this country, has led for- 
eigners to dig up the history of the 
repudiation in this country of debts owed 
to foreigners. Moreover they actually 
fling that history into our faces when we 
begin to moralize about the sanctity of 
contracts. 


Among current certificates of ortho- 
doxy the latest one coming to hand is 
that of the Canadian Baptist declaring 
that it “stands four-square for the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints. It 
stands for the Bible, the Word of God 
to mankind; for the Christ—Son of God, 
Son of man—who was made flesh to 
-dwell amongst us; for his virgin birth; 
his sinless life; his substitutionary death 
on the cross—the just for the unjust; 
his resurrection from the dead; his as- 
cension to heaven—as the Mediator be- 
tween God and man; his second coming 
from heaven.” 


For the encouragement of the min- 
ister who is discouraged by seeming lack 
of success, the Watchman-Examiner notes: 
“In the last generation, Dr. A. C. Dixon 
held a meeting in North Carolina which 
was counted a dismal failure. There 
was but one convert and he was a small 
boy. That convert turned out to be the 
present Dr. Len G. Broughton, a world 
famous preacher and teacher. We won- 
der if Doctor Dixon ever held a greater 
meeting. This should be an encourage- 
ment to all ministers of God. In doing 
our work we cannot always see the re- 
sults. Let us labor faithfully and trust 
God for the harvest.” 


“Recognition of Russia will come 
whenever big business in America de- 
cides that it is going to pay financially 
to recognize Russia. When that time 
comes, all the alleged crimes and out- 
rages of Bolshevism will be forgotten 
overnight and at once we shall be trans- 
formed into angels of light.” It is the 
editor of Zion’s Herald who says that 
Bolshevist leaders so expressed their 
minds to him two years ago, and he ad- 
duces the currently reported interest of 
New York bankers in Russian financial 
openings as evidence of the truth and 
the fulfillment of the prophecy. 


Organized labor and organized capital 
seem to be in the process of discovering 
the value of cooperation as an economic 
principle. Labor leaders of the highest 
official rank are announcing their ac- 
ceptance of the principles of scientific 
management, of maximum production 
and of the elimination of waste, and their 
willingness to cooperate with the man- 
agement everywhere in efforts to put 
these principles into practice for the 
common benefit of employers and em- 
ployes. One step farther will land both 
parties on the Christian principle of the 
cooperation of all for the benefit of all. 


In order to signalize its “green old 
age,” the Christmas number of the West- 
ern Recorder appeared with a_ cover 
printed in green ink. But as usual there 
was nothing else green about it. The 
special occasion for this sportive dress 
was that with the end of the year 1925, 
the paper celebrated the centennial of 
its founding. What romance and honor 
to have served as one of the foremost 
creative leaders of the Baptist move- 
ment throughout nearly the whole 
period of the building of the American 
republic and of the modern missionary 
enterprise! Now for another equally 
glorious hundred years! 

A‘ signal achievement in American 
journalism is that of the Chicago Daily 
News which has just celebrated its semi- 
centennial anniversary. It has been dis- 
tinguished as clean, fair and reliable. 


_The mere story of the men who serve 


as its correspondents in all parts of the 
world reads like an epic. Not less re- 
markable is the career of the late Victor 
Lawson who for a generation has been 
the principal owner of the paper and 
has guided its policy. Distinguished for 
public spirit and philanthropy while he 
lived, he leaves among his many monu- 
ments the endowment for the beautiful 
Congregational theological seminary 
building which graces a campus adjoin- 
ing the University of Chicago. 


A Survey or Baptist Work For 1925: 
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THE BAPTIS' P 


Dictatorship seems still to invite dis- 
turbed peoples. To Spain, Italy, Russia 
and Hungary was lately added Persia, 
and last, Greece. Perhaps it is well, 
Government by the people as an ide 
cannot sanctify misgovernment by the 
people as a fact. Dictatorships arise 


for effective self- government. 
racy rests on competency. 


Mrs. Mary Scott Stilwell, the wife ¢ of 
Dr. Herbert F. Stilwell, director of 
evangelism for the Northern Baptist 
Convention, passed away at the hom 
of her son Clifford, in Detroit, Mich., om 
Jan. 1. The funeral service was held in 
the old church in New Britain, Pa, 
which she and her husband had attended 
as boy and girl; interment was in the 
burial ground of the church. Dr. Millard — 
Brelsford, pastor of the East Cleveland 
church, Cleveland, Ohio, was in char 
of the funeral service, assisted by Rey. 
Wiley Deal, pastor of the Baptist chur 
of Doylestown, Pa., Dr. Frank Smi 
of the Home Mission society, and Re 
Theodore F. Adams, pastor of the Clev 
land Heights church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which Mrs. Stilwell was a member at 
the time of her death. Besides het 
husband, Mrs. Stilwell leaves two sons, 
Charles J. and Clifford S., and a brother 
and sister, Dr. Clifford Scot and Mrs. 
H. M. Clemens, of Doylestown, Pa. 
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“Those who will not deny themselves 
or Christianity are denying themselves 
hristianity.” On that principle the 
toard of Missionary Cooperation pro- 
oses that the usual self-denial week 
thich precedes Easter be extended to 
over the whole month of March. 
uperintendent Bowler says concerning 
ie proposal: “By general request the 
umulative offering plan adopted last 
ear will prevail again and the paper 
ontainers or banks will be distributed 
y the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
on through the state offices in the 
ionth of February. Throughout March 
ne of these little banks should stand 
} a convenient place in every Baptist 
ome. Bring them in on Easter Sunday 
fled with the fruits of your devotion to 
ae cause of Christ.” 


Moral and religious conditions preced- 
g the great awakening of the eight- 
‘nth century, according to E. P. Ald- 
dge in the Southern Baptist Handbook, 
-e described in the following particu- 
rs: The idea of spiritual regeneration 
as outlawed, witches were burned in 
ew England, an orgy of drunkenness 
id begun, lewdness and lawlessness 
ere rampant, the clergy of the estab- 
shed churches were tyrannical bigots 
id often corrupt, governor-generals 
nt to the colonies were despicable men, 
aptists were few and bitterly perse- 
ited, there were no Methodists, the 
ongregationalists, Presbyterians and 
piscopalians were all’ state churches, 
sligion was the subject of public ridi- 
ale, there was gross immorality among 
atesmen and high political leaders; 
nglish deism, French infidelity and 
erman rationalism were in the ascend- 
acy, and low ideals of life and morals 
revailed. By comparison, our times are 
dt so discouraging after all. 


It would be hard to convince Mr. 
‘rnest W. Mandeville that prohibition is 
failure. He made a careful compara- 
ve survey of conditions in the United 
tates and in Great Britain and is giving 
ie results in the Outlook. Among other 
nings he says: “No matter how much 
ne is disillusioned about the dryness 
f our own country, he cannot but be 


vondon public-houses. After a close 
tudy of the bootlegging evils in the 
Inited States and then a tour of observ- 
tion through Great Britain, I feel 
‘rongly that I would rather see America 
nder prohibition than America sodden 
ith drink, as is England. I have be- 
ome convinced of the superiority of our 
rohibition (with all its faults) to the 
olitical and social domination of the 
quor trade in Great Britain and its con- 
squent evils. In England, a firmly in- 
enched liquor trade, supported by both 
‘mporal and spiritual peers, is saddling 
te populace . .. with a national drink 
ill of approximately $1,770,000,000. ... 
‘he convictions for drunkenness of 
‘omen have doubled since the war... 

t is estimated that the average family 
kpenditure on drink is $175 a year.” 
(Continued on page 1559) 
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Missionary Books 


Merry-Go-Round 


By Margaret T. Applegarth 


A pilgrim’s progress round the world is 
contained in this book of stories, programs 
for special occasions, activity outlines, 
memory hymns and Bible verses, hand- 
work, posters, games. Sufficient material 


for 45 sessions in any society or church 
school. Illustrated, Cloth $1.50 net. 


A China Shepherdess 


By Margaret T. Applegarth 


Twenty-two stories on China, all “ready- 
psn rc to-tell,” illustrated with twenty-two pen- 

~~ and-ink drawings by the author, showing 
“eB how to make objects to illustrate the stories. 
There are dozens of quaint Chinese pro- 
verbs appropriate to the chapters with 
which they appear. 


| Swieeneroess 


The work and results of a missionary school in an inland Chinese 
town will be understood and appreciated by those who read or hear 
these chapters. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


Anita: A Tale of the Philippines By P. H. J. Lerrigo 


Experiences in work on the mission field in the Philippines are 
woven on the thread of a tale with such fidelity to life that the 
author is embarrassed by -the consciousness of having photo- 
graphed his friends when they were not aware. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


God’s Dynamite By P. H. J. Lerrigo 


Changing a World by Prayer. 
This book tells how spiritual dynamite has originated and 
wrought out works of noble dimensions on mission fields abroaid. 
The story of one station in each of eight countries is told, 
showing the part of faith’s prayer in leading to its occupation 
and development. 

Illustrated Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents net. 


Early Baptist Missionaries and Pioneers 2» W-S. Stewart 


Tales of missionary heroism and achievement retold in an in- 
teresting manner for study or reading. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


j it issi Education. Cloth 
America Tomorrow Edited by Department of Missionary 


$1.50 net. 
By-Paths to Forgotten Folks sy coe Hayne. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
Following the Pioneers By Joseph C. Robbins. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
Friday’s F ootprints By Margaret T. Applegarth. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


All Missionary Books for Study or Reading Courses, 
whether published by the Society or not, can be sup- 
plied promptly by our nearest branch. Send for 
circular of new Mission Study books for 1925-1926. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 1107 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
125 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
313 West Third St., Los Angeles 223 Church Street, Toronto 
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Open Gates to the Heart of the World | 


| 
| 
| 
Prayer for “open doors” was an emphatic note in early foreign mission days. | 
In answer to that prayer the doors have now swung so wide that they are well “a 
nigh off the hinges. | a 
Through the open gates have come to Christ 241,926 men and women who are ‘| 


now members of the 2,959 churches in Baptist mission fields. Besides these 
are the multitude of saints who have “died in Christ.” 


New victories for Christ in 1926 await Baptists who will devote themselves in 
prayer, in substance, in life to our missions abroad. 
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American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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’ WILL be noted at once by long-time readers of THE 
s3aprist that this World Survey number is quite dis- 
t. Departing from established precedent as to the 
<e-up and matter of former World Survey numbers, 
have ventured upon new lines which we trust will be 
eptable to our patrons. Our attempt in this number 
‘vhat might be called synthetic. With the cooperation 
fa few men and women experts in the field which their 
stributions cover we have sought to survey the work 
progress of the Baptists in the world. We regret the 
ission of Australia. It appears that we began a little 
} late to get in touch with Baptist leaders in that far- 
ny land, hence the information was not in hand when 
/went to press. With this omission accounted for we 
geve the present issue of THE BAPTIST is worthy of the 
ane which appears on the cover page. 


The world is a tremendous proposition to tackle in a 


igle number of THE Baptist even if it is a special issue 
th forty-four pages. We have seen the world reflected 
ra dewdrop and we are now told that an electron isa 
niature universe. But of course the world in the dew- 
ip and the universe in an electron will never be ap- 
ciated except by the man who is able to see sermons in 
tnes, books in the running brooks and good in every- 
fag. It takes sanctified imagination to see anything in 
‘spective. It requires concrete thinking to lift statistics 
a1 geography, principles and progress out of their ab- 
factions and clothe them with warm personal interest 
(1 human aspirations. China and Japan are simply 
ors on a map until the map is raised and peopled with 
k like ourselves who are governed by the same laws, 
bject to the same diseases, moved by the same emotions, 
estling with the same problems and in need of the same 
viour. Principles, apart from their embodiment in life 
1 personality, are like the unharnessed tides of the 
‘an. Once yoke the principles up to some worthy cause 
incarnate them in great personalities and they will be- 
ine as superpowerful in the ethical and spiritual realm as 
‘tides of the Bay of Fundy will become when harnessed 
‘dynamos in the realm of electric energy. 


; 


Surveying the Survey 


In the present number of THE Baptist we have tried 
to concrete the progress of the kingdom of God in the 
world so far as Baptists have made a contribution to it. 
The casual scanning of the articles will impress the reader 
with the tremendous forces now operating in the world 
which a decade ago were quiescent. We hesitate to use 
the time-worn phrase about the world war being respon- 
sible for so many things now distressing the nations and 
causing the churches to reexamine their creeds and re- 
adjust their message and service to the demands of a 
world in transit. But despite the threadbare nature of 
the statement we still claim that the world war released 
social and spiritual forces which will continue to disturb 
the world until the established and ecclesiastical forms of 
Christianity are compelled to move away from the idea of 
fixed formulas in creed and external authority to the biolo- 
gical idea of Jesus expressed in the parables of growing 
things. Some one has suggestively said that the kingdom 
of God is not a barrel held together by iron hoops but a 
tree held together by the life which flows through it. And 
as the tree must be indigenous to the soil and climate in 
which it grows so must the churches, on the same principle 
of life, become a corporate part of the lands in which they 
are planted. Baptists, as this survey indicates, are hos- 
pitable to the idea of the kingdom of God as a growing 
thing. Hence our missionary work at home and abroad 
is keyed up to this vital principle, and we hail with sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm the awakened national spirit in both 
China and India. Without abating one ounce of emphasis 
upon evangelism as the prime work of our missionaries we 
are determined to humanize and socialize and Christianize 
every institution of society with the spirit and ethic of 
Jesus whether in Pekin or Philadelphia, Calcutta or Chi- 
cago. 

As we survey the survey we discover that Baptists are 
now the largest Protestant denomination in the world in 
the number of actual church members. The Lutherans 
who count the members of their churches by families and 
by national populations are more numerous than Baptists 
in the world, but in actual adult communicants whose 
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names constitute the bona fide lists of church members 
the Baptists head the column of Protestants. The latest 
reliable figures give the number of Baptists in the world 
as 11,000,000. This great increase of Baptists in recent 
years is due to the fact that-the liberation of Russia from 
the yoke of the czar and from the domination of the state 
church led multitudes of the Russian people to seek a New 
Testament standard of life and church organization, and 
they became Baptists. No one knows the exact number 
of Baptists in Russia at the present time as they are grow- 
ing so rapidly, but conservative estimates place the num- 
ber at 2,000,000. All Europe is an open field for the 
democratic principles of the Baptists, and as the Orient 
catches the spirit of freedom and independence, Baptist 
church polity will become more and more the norm and 
type of their national governments. 

In this survey will be found all the or ganized activities 
of the Baptists in synthetic form. Nature more space 
has been given to the work of the Northern Convention 
in the world; but other forms of Baptist work have not 
been overlooked. We wish to express herein our gratitude 
to the men and women who so graciously have cooperated 
with us in the preparation of the copy for this number. 
The advertisements setting forth the organization and 
work of the various societies, conventions and boards are 
a corporate part of the world survey and should be read 
for the definite information they impart. The survey does 
not claim to be an exhaustive review of all organized Bap- 
tist activities in the world. That would require a volume 
made up of fifty-two numbers of THE Baptist. We claim 
for this survey only that it is a synthetic sample of what 
Baptists are doing in the world, the progress being made 
and the problems and difficulties incident to world service 
in the extension of the gospel of Christ and in bringing his 
saving health to all nations. Vital things of world interest 
omitted in this number will appear in subsequent numbers 
of THE BapTIsT. 


The Immaculate Conception 


CURIOUS bit of theological confusion in the 

minds of some good people is indicated by corre- 
spondence coming to the office of THE Baptist. Three 
associated ideas do not seem to be clearly distinguished. 
These ideas are the virgin birth of Jesus, the sinlessness 
of Jesus and the “immaculate conception” of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. The record of the virgin birth and the 
sinlessness of Jesus is as old as the New Testament. 
Both doctrines are held generally by Catholics and 
Protestants. They are usually included expressly or 
by implication with the other doctrines that make up 
what is called evangelical orthodoxy. But the doctrine 
of the “immaculate conception” is in a different class. 
It does not refer to Jesus at all. It refers to his mother. 
It teaches that she, from the first moment of her exist- 
ence, was miraculously freed from the taint of original 
sin. In origin and significance it is purely a doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic church. It is used to support 
the worship of Mary. Neither in history nor in mean- 
ing has it any place in the doctrinal teaching of Prot- 
estants, especially of Baptists. The use of the phrase 
“immaculate conception” in any other sense is confus- 
ing and misleading. 


_that attend democracy unless love and fraternal go 


THE BAPA 
Baptist World Alliance Sunday 


Sif ae officers of the Baptist World Alliance are ask 
the Baptist churches throughout the world 
observe the first Sunday of February each year 
Baptist World Alliance Sunday. It is their hope 
this day, falling this year on February 7, will be g 
to thanksgiving and prayer for the entire work of 
denomination in every land. There is enough in 
suggestion to kindle the enthusiasm and fire the im 
nation of the most lethargic among us. Less tha ! 
hundred years ago there was not a Baptist church 
Europe outside the British Isles. But today ther 
scarcely a country in that vast territory withot 
Baptist church. This fact is suggestive of the unriy al 
opportunity given to Baptists to aid in the evangeliz 
tion of Europe. And is not genuine evangelization 
deepest spiritual need of Europe with its long t 
emphasis on forms of religion which contradict th 
evangelical simplicities of the New Testament andy 
its organized opposition to both civil and religi 
liberty : ? Baptists in Europe or elsewhere are not 
end in themselves but a means to an end, and that er 
is to keep alive and vigorous the principles of § 
liberty, the separation of church and state, the in 
pendence and autonomy of the local church, the comj 
tency of the individual to find God by the aid of t 
New Testament interpreted through the medium @ 
vital Christian experience, and loyalty to the lp v 
Christ as the only Lord and Saviour. . 
Baptists have made their great contribution to t 
Christian church in standing for the principles w 
used to be peculiar to Baptists alone. But now 
Baptist principles are the common property of n0 
conformist Protestantism. Therefore it would see 
that the next great movement on the part of Bapti 
lies in the direction of a united Protestantism and 
World Alliance may be a means to that end. Isolat 
for Baptists is wholly out of the question. Our ind 
pendence exposes us to selfish separation from 0 
brethren of other names. Congregational polit 
always in danger of degenerating into the weal | 


will rule. If Baptists cannot demonstrate to the a | 
a type of spiritual unity which grows out of love am 
makes large allowance for personal and racial idiosy 
cracies then it has no contribution to make toward 
united Protestantism. 


Let us observe Baptist World Alliance Sunday 0 
February 7. Let us set before our people the reasor 
for the pride we feel’ in being Baptists, not in any bD 
ful spirit, but with fraternal grace extended to 
tians of every other affiliation. Let us pray especially 10 
Dr. Edgar Y. Mullins, president of the Baptist Worl 
Alliance, that as he visits the Baptist churches of 
world this year and the following years, his presé 
and message may prove everywhere an_ occasi0ol 
spiritual uplift, of enlarged outlook, and of deepe 
insight. Our prayer for the world will primarily bet 
the triumph of the gospel and as we offer such pr 
we shall be led to labor for peace on earth and for sé 
justice and well-being, and to cooperate with all ¥ 
strive for these ends. 
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THIS IS CALLED 
NESS EFFICIENCY 


1e Magazine of Wall Street is quoted in this wise: 
day, if our industrial organization is to advance, we 
t have immigrants. A surplus of the labor- 
population is a precondition of the advancement of 
stry. This does not mean unemployment but what 
be termed quasi-employment.” Happy thought! 
2n a man is without a job and unable to get credit at 
zrocery, he may find much comfort in the reflection 
his condition is that of quasi-employment and is a 
ribution to the advancement of industry. 
LIZATION HAS RAISED 
\CUTE MORAL ISSUE 
hristianity is in constant conflict with the pagan 
jue of civilization, but the specific issues vary with 
ss and circumstances. In the present period the 
between Christian ethics and the social code arises 
- the possession and use of wealth. By almost 
mon consent the taproot of existing civilization is 
iteering. But what is profiteering? It is putting 
ate gain before the common good in business. Busi- 
; men generally say that the profit motive rules 
ness, and some of them say that only by giving that 
ive free play can civilization survive. Christianity 
the other hand definitely proposes a society built 
cooperative effort for the common good. Busi- 
s, that is, the organized economic functioning of pro- 
tion and distribution of wealth, is necessary. No 
ter under what system it may be carried on it 1s 
dentally beneficial to the people generally. But 
4ed on for private gain as the ruling object, it has 
ie to institutionalize on a tremendous scale predatory 
iness practices, parasitism, class divisions, race 
-eds, wars and other conditions of social degenera- 
.. Concerning it the fundamental moral question is 
ther this indispensable social function shall be 
Jloyed by profiteers for private gain or by philan- 
pists for the public good. From this issue there is 
escape. 
L CHRISTIAN AMERICA 
ND FOR SUCH A PROPOSAL? 
onservatism is blown in the bottle of the American 
eration of Labor. Only an unusual blast of moral 
ycity can disturb its calm. But read and ponder reso- 
ons adopted in its last convention, in part as follows: 
1e Island of Porto Rico is rapidly and unceasingly 
oming the property of a few financial interests and 
iness corporations that have gained possession and 
en hold of the soil and resources of the island in 
lation of the organic law of Porto Rico. As a result 
this concentration of the lands and financial powers 
absentee landlords, the bulk of the profits produced 
the Porto Rico masses of laborers are never rein- 
ted in the island but in the continental United States, 
foreign countries where absentee owners reside, and 
3 thus seen that while a great increase in the wealth 
duction of the island is recorded, the masses still 
lain and are left suffering in the most unbearable 
‘ree of poverty, hunger-stricken and industrially 
yressed. 
The bureau of insular affairs of the war department 
ostensibly devised for this problem the heartless 
ution of separating 300,000 Porto Ricans from their 
ive soil, because the withdrawal of wealth from the 
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— The World in Transit 


By THE ASSISTANT EDITOR 


island by absentee landlords makes their life untenable 
and their industrial development almost a dream.” 
Will “Christian America” stand for such a program? 
Probably it will. 

A NEW ARGUMENT AGAINST THE 

COURT, VERY MUCH BELATED 

Mr. George Soldovich writes to a United States 
senator as if greatly perturbed over the possibility of 
adherence to the world court. His reason is that many 
foreigners of wealth have transferred their investments 
to the United States for safety and that adherence 
would impair their security. But one phase of his argu- 
ment is especially interesting. He says: 

“Tn entering the court we will no more be a country 
sufficiently ‘safe’ for their investments. On the other 
hand, our entry will give the best pretext to interna- 
tional bankers and our trusts to invest our liquid cash 
in doubtful European loans, instead of using it for our 
agricultural, industrialgand commercial development 
and for needed improvements all over our blessed land.” 
But such foreign investment as he dreads has been 
going on at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year already. 
He would lock the stable after the horse is gone. 

IF B AND C WOULD ONLY LEAVE 
A ALONE WITH HIS BIBLE 

A loves his Bible. He comes to it in simplicity and it 
talks to his soul. It gives him glimpses of God, ties him 
up in faith and love forever to Christ, illuminates his 
path through the world and shines through the valley of 
death. Then B appears on the scene with a hypothesis. 
He tells A that in his opinion the Bible, in its original 
writing, was infallibly inspired word for word, and there- 
fore that part by part and as a whole it is the very word 
of God. A questions the truth of B’s opinion in the 
matter, whereupon B denounces him as a heretic and 
accuses him of denying God’s word. What he has denied 
is not God’s word but B’s opinion. That is B’s real 
grievance. As if this were not sufficient, along comes C 
with another hypothesis. He says that God had nothing 
to do with producing the Bible, that it is a mere literary 
invention, that it expresses no actual contacts of the spirits 
of men with God and that by and large it is not true to 
either fact or life. A wonders how C found out all of 
those things, whereupon C calls him a simpleton destitute 
of the scientific mind. Happy is A if he can forget both 
of these’ self-appointed advisers and live his simple life 
with Christ in the light of the Bible. 

SPOKEN LIKE A PATRIOT 
AND LIKE A STATESMAN 

Horace D. Taft, headmaster of the Taft school in 
Watertown, Conn., analyzes the present crisis in prohibi- 
tion in these clear words: “Through the change in 
public sentiment reasonable observance and enforce- 
ment of prohibition are coming in time. It certainly 
will take many years and they will be years of great 
moral and political danger. We cannot prevent the 
completion of the process, but we can shorten or 
lengthen this unhappy period as we do our duty or 
refuse to do it. There are two clear, logical answers to 
the question that comes to every citizen. One is, I will 
obey the law and help enforce it. The other is, let the 
country go to the dogs, I am going to have my liquor. 
Other answers, no matter how honestly used, are the 
result of clouded vision and twisted logic.” 
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On the Road to Mandalay 


By J. C. RoBBIns 


“O, the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin-fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer 
China ’crost the bay.” 


HE dawn has indeed come in the vast sub-continent 

empire of India. From the old teak palace of the 
Burman kings at Mandalay to the resplendent Taj 
Mahal of Shan Jehan and from Travancore to the far 
south and to the remotest frontiers of Manipur in far- 
off Assam, the dawn of a new day has penetrated with 
irresistible power the many races and peoples of India. 


India has felt and responded eto the great creative 
impulse of nationalistic and racial consciousness that 
has swept with such relentless force over the whole 
non-Christian world. In India this movement found 
expression in the anti-foreign agitation and in the non- 
cooperation movement, and was made concrete and 
vivid in a wonderful personality, Mahatma Gandhi, 
who, while he has lost much of his political influence, 
yet continues to hold in a remarkable way the admira- 
tion and love of the Indian people. 

The new representative government that is to lead 
India on to complete self-government as an _ equal 
partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
gives to the Indian people an active part in the ad- 
ministration of the government, was inaugurated on 
Feb. 1, 1921. The sessions of the national assembly at 
Delhi have attracted widespread interest, and have 
‘maintained a growing hold upon the public attention 
of India. 


In the Madras Presidency, two Baptists, educated in 
our mission schools, were members of the first pro- 
vincial assembly, and in Burma seven Baptist Karens 
were members of the first Burman provincial assembly. 


While there has been much agitation and dissatisfac- 
tion with the present diarchical form of government, the 
viceroy, Lord Reading, after his visit to London a few 
months ago, issued a statement that makes it very 
clear that the diarchy will continue in force, without 
modifications, until 1929, the end of the ten-year period 
agreed upon. At that time, a royal commission will 
make a restudy of the political situation in India to 
determine what advance steps can wisely be taken in 
the matter of self-government. 


It is interesting to note also in this connection that 
the president of the Indian national congress, that great 
unofficial gathering which settles the policy of the 
nationalistic party in the Indian empire from year to 
year, is this year a woman, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 


Baptists hold a place in India such as we hold in no 
other part of the-great world field. Nearly 12 per cent 
of all the Christians of India are those who have come 
into the Christian church through the influence of the 
missionaries of our society in Burma, South India, 
Bengal-Orissa and Assam. Of all the foreign mission so- 
cieties working in India, the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
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ber of communicants, and first in the number added 
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sion society is third in total expenditures, first in 
ceipts from native sources, first in the number of 
sionaries employed, first in the number of schools, 
ond in the number of native workers, first in the m1 


baptism last year. Added to these will be the Bap 
who are related to the work of the Canadian Baptis 
the Australian Baptists and the English Baptist 1 
sionary societies, now at work in India, and it wil 
clear that Baptists now hold a paramount place in the 
Christian movement in India. rer. 


In considering our work in India, one must realize 
that in Burma, Assam and Bengal-Orissa, we are oc- 
cupying fields that are in a peculiar way Baptist re- 
sponsibilities, for other denominations have always rec- 
ognized that Burma is peculiarly a Baptist field, and 
this holds true largely of Assam and Bengal-Orissa. 
Our Baptist responsibility in India is thus greater than 
our responsibility in any other part of the world. a 

This past year has been one of evangelistic opportan- 
ities and large ingatherings. The South India mission- 
aries report a record year of nearly 6000 baptisms, #l 
largest in the history of the mission with the exceptio 
of the great ingathering in 1878, when more than 10 
were received into the church, and Doctor Clough ba 
tized in one day in the river at Ongole 2222 person 
The caste people of South India, the bulk of whom a 
Sudras, have been especially responsive to the Chris- 
tian message, and many are openly acknowledging 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Master. a 


Reports from Burma have likewise been most é 
couraging. The nationalistic awakening among t 
Burmans, Karens, Chins, and Shans, has stirred these 
people, and the preachers and workers among the t 
races in our Burman field report a greater will 
ness to hear and more friendliness among the peo 
of the villages than ever before. In the Mong Le 
field, just across the Burma border, in far remote Wé 
China, Mr. Young reports 11,202 baptisms since Ja 
uary, 1922. In the Garo and Naga Hills and in Manip 
in Assam there continues a strong evangelistic mov: 
ment, and the people of the Brahmaputra valley a1 
responding in an unusual way to Jesus Christ. 
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The educational work of our four India missions is 
ie of the glories of our Baptist work abroad, for the 
inistry of our educational, institutions is far-reaching 
id Christlike. High tribute has been paid to the work 
ir missionaries have done along educational lines, and, 
, one of our missionaries says, “the little village school 
the vanguard of the King’s army.” Thra Ba, one of 
e leading pastors in the Tavoy Karen field, says: “In 
hatever village the Karen Christians have succeeded 
opening a village school, they have never failed to 


THRA FNYA PON, TREASURER JUDSON COLLEGE, 
RECENTLY ELECTED TO STATE LEGISLATURE 


stablish a church in time.” Judson college, our one 
nd only Christian college in Burma, with an enrolment 
ais year of 325, is doing its full share in winning 
‘urma for Jesus Christ. Under the leadership of Mr. 
yer, Professor Van Horne, and Mr. Kangyi, student 
ands have carried on evangelistic work in the outlying 
istricts. The work of these student bands has proved 
) be a success and inspiration, and is making Judson 
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college what it is desired that it should be—a place of 
training for consecrated Christian leadership. 

There is everywhere evident in India a growing in- 
dependence and self-support on the part of our Baptist 
churches and Baptist organizations. In addition to the 
hundreds of independent and self-supporting Baptist 
churches and schools, and the many strong Baptist as- 
sociations in the four fields, there are the Telugu Bap- 
tist Convention, the Bengal-Orissa yearly meeting, the 
All-Assam Convention, and the great All-Burma Bap- 
tist Convention—independent, indigenous organizations 
that are constantly growing in a sense of responsibility, 
evangelistic passion, and missionary outlook. These 
organizations and the men and women in the churches 
are recognizing that the Christianization of this mighty 
land rests primarily on them. 

Notwithstanding the increasing sense of responsibili- 
ty on the part of the national leaders in the four 
missions, and the growing and increasing participa- 
tion of independent organizations in the support and 
management of the work, there is urgent and immediate 
need in every one of these fields for reinforcement of 
the missionary staff. 

The Burma mission last spring sent in a most im- 
pelling appeal, requesting five missionary families and 
three women missionaries ; the South India mission has 
asked for a minimum of three new families a year, and 
has again and again called attention to the fact that of 
the missionaries now on that field, only nine have seen 
less than ten years’ service, and that the average age 
of their missionaries is fifty-one years. The Bengal- 
Orissa mission has sent a most urgent request for im- 
mediate reinforcements, has offered to pay part passage 
of a family to the field, and the missionaries have al- 
ready subscribed more than $500 toward this object. 
In Assam the situation is most desperate, for that field 
now has four less missionaries than in 1913. In addi- 
tion to the twelve missionaries needed to meet these 
urgent existing needs on the four India fields, two 
families should be sent to the work among the thou- 
sands of Lahus and Was who have been brought into 
the church on the Burma-China border. 

The momentous, vitalizing, transforming events of 
the past five years in India have added greatly to our 
opportunity and responsibility as Baptists, and India to- 
day is more open than ever before, and more responsive 
than ever before, to the Christian message. The dawn 
has certainly come in India. As one missionary writes: 
“God is abroad in India and moving mightily. Christ 
was never so much the desire of India as he is today. 
Vast numbers welcome his message and long to follow 
him, but the old life holds with a firm grasp as yet. 
The great day, however, is coming. It is nearing in its 
approach. Christ will yet have India, and India will 
yet have Christ.” 


Europe in Transit 


By J. H. RusHBrookE, Baptist COMMISSIONER FOR EUROPE 


PNWHE widespread distribution of Baptists in the old 
L continent is one of the most arresting of present- 
lay facts.. Except Albania, Greece and Turkey, there 
$ no country without Baptist churches. The beginnings 
re almost everywhere traceable to the latter half of 
he nineteenth century. In 1850 there were probably 
ewer than 5000 church members; now .there are 
irobably about one and a quarter. million. 
The distribution is by no means even. From an 
American point of view, the denomination is numeri- 
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cally weak in every country of Europe. In the United 
States, Baptist church members are, I presume, about 
one in fifteen of the population. In Europe there is 
only one country, Sweden, where they exceed one in 
a 100. In the British Isles, Latvia and Russia, the 
numbers fall between one in a 100 and one in 200. In 
Belgium, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and Jugo 
Slavia, they are less than one in 10,000, this group of 
countries having the lowest proportion for any Euro- 
pean lands wherein Baptists are found. It will be seen at 
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once that five of the countries in the group are definitely 
Roman Catholic, and the sixth largely so. This fact 
illustrates the general law that Baptist advance is 
slower among Roman Catholics than in Protestant or 
oriental Orthodox countries. The lands in which ad- 
vance during recent years has been most rapid are 


Russia, Roumania, Esthonia, Latvia and Poland. We 
immediately perceive that all these, with the exception 
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of the last named, are predominantly Protestant or 
Orthodox; and in the case of Poland, it is among the 
Orthodox and Protestant minorities that Baptists have 
obtained their strongest hold. 


The European outlook for 1926 is definitely brighter 
from the point of view of religious liberty. Our people 
are subject to much interference in Roumania and in 
Poland. It is nevertheless significant that in both lands 
the constitution adopted since the war acknowledges 
religious freedom. Violations are excused on the ground 
of old laws not yet repealed, or of military necessity 
(e. g. in Bessarabia). It is but slowly that a real under- 
standing of religious freedom emerges in Orthodox 
lands like Roumania or in a Romanist country such as 
Poland; but the principle has secured acceptance and 
is on the march to its inevitable victory. The same is 
true of Russia. Relations with the government are 
better than they were, since the Baptists have as a 
body repudiated the Quaker position on army service. 
The constitution of the U. S. S. R. provides for religi- 
ous freedom, but almost the first achievement of 
Sovietic legislation was to suppress all organized teach- 
ing of religion in schools or to groups of children ex- 
ceeding three in number. Such a law is so clearly ir- 
reconcilable with the constitutional right of religious 
liberty, that it must sooner or later be repealed. 


In continental Europe as a whole the pressure of 
poverty is less severe than formerly but there are cer- 
tain countries in which it seriously hinders the con- 
solidation and extension of the denomination. Esthonia 
is one; Poland—in consequence of recent drastic meas- 
ures of financial reform—is also passing through a 
critical period. It need scarcely be said that in Russia 
there is still much poverty; the economic distress due 
to war, revolutionary changes and famine, is vanishing, 
but the tasks of organizing the mass of converts scat- 
tered over an enormous area and of providing com- 
petent evangelists and literature, have placed an un- 
precedented strain upon the Baptist Union. In some 
other countries, among which Holland is conspicuous, 
the provision of buildings has severely taxed the re- 
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sources of the brethren. Almost every country in con. 
tinental Europe is indebted for financial assistance iy 
greater or lesser degree, to’ the American Baptis 
Foreign Mission society, or to the foreign mission boar 
of the Southern Baptist Convention and Canada, Britay 
and Australia have also aided. It is gratifying to fing 
that a steadily increasing proportion of the funds need 
ed for the maintenance of their ministry and fo 
evangelistic work is now in most cases raised in thes. 
countries themselves. In one direction, however, assist 
ance must be rendered from abroad for several years 
to come, viz., for the establishment and maintenance 9) 
preachers’ schools. Outside Scandinavia there is ny 
native Baptist community capable of sustaining its owr 
seminaries; since the war even Germany has_ beer 
obliged to accept aid from overseas. 


The main question in trying to read the secrets o 
the future is: “What are the prospects of spiritual ad. 
vance?” As I write, I have on my desk statement: 
from almost every country, and with scarcely an excep- 
tion these are marked by a radiant optimism. Ther 
are shadows of disunion in one or two lands but this js 
not characteristic of European Baptists as a whole. Ip 
certain countries the earliest groups of men trained 
(during three or four years) in the new preachers 
schools, are now getting to work, and the reports of 
the opening ministry of these young men suggest that 
the seminaries are to prove a most powerful factor in 
the extension of the kingdom of God. Among the signs 
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of the health of our communities I rank none as more 
significant than the enterprise of the Russian Baptist 
union in starting a mission among the heathen and 
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-heathen tribes of the U. S.S. R. In many of the 
r churches, notably in those of Scandinavia, Ger- 
y, Hungary, Latvia and Esthonia, the work among 
ig people is being organized with remarkable 
gy and ability. The work through and among 
len is receiving increasing attention and in some 
itries American Baptist women have done much to 
hasize its importance and further its development. 
general I do not hesitate to affirm that the co- 
ative and coordinated policy of assistance to 
spean Baptists, inaugurated in 1920, is fully justi- 
in its results. The mere granting of money might 
» pauperized and enfeebled, but the unions as a 
le have shown themselves capable of conscientious- 
dministering the grants, and they are seeking to 
their people along the way of systematic giving 
ard the goal of self-support and self-propagation. 
oes without saying that in immature communities 
re defects appear from time to time, but the verdict 
a the Baptist movement in Europe as a whole is 
ibitable: it is of God and it will not be overthrown. 


Baptist Prospects in Russia 


for 1926 


iy P. V. IvANOFF-KLISHNIKOFF OF Moscow 
. but what are they among so many?”—John 6:9 


) HAVE good statistics marks a high state of civiliza- 
tion. We can boast of neither one nor the other. Up to 
present it has not been possible to ascertain the exact 
ber of churches in our country; we have in our possession 
data of only 3028 churches belonging to our union. Wet 
re continually receiving news concerning churches and 
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ups newly founded, as well as of those already in exist- 
e but not belonging to our union, in some cases hidden 
ty in a remote corner of Siberia, or in the Archangel 
ernment, perhaps several hundred kilometres from any 
way and quite forgotten. It will not be an exaggeration 
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to state the number of our churches as roughly 4000. These 
are spread like a network over the whole of the Russian 
territory—from the Baltic as far as Japan, from the Arctic to 
Turkey, Persia, and China. They are most abundant in the 
Ukraine, in the Caucasus, and in the Volga district. 

Still more difficult is the task of fixing the exact number 
of baptized members of the churches. Reports about these 
are very scanty. It often happens that the churches baptize 


DOOR OF A BAPTIST CHAPEL IN ROUMANIA 
SEALED BY POLICE 


twenty or thirty people without communicating anything to 
the union and without even a note in the church register, 
because “the names of the redeemed are written in the Book 
of Life.” But the fact must be remembered that the popula- 
tion of the U. S. S. R. numbers 130 millions. It follows that 
the Baptists (it must be remembered that this article refers 
to only one of the unions of baptized believers, no account 
being taken of the “Evangelical Christians”), though number- 
ing hundreds of thousands, form only a fraction of 1 per cent 
of the people. 

However great have been the results of our work since its 
foundation (in 1867) up to the present we believe them to be 
merely the leaven hidden in three measures of meal, but 
destined to leaven the whole mass. 

The outward conditions of the widespread awakening of the 
masses of the Russian people are obvious. The October 
revolution played a part. No other earthly power would have 
been able to break the spiritual fetters in which the Orthodox 
autocrats held the Russian people bound. Before the eyes 
of all the people the frauds of relics and miracle-working ikons 
as well as other superstitions were exposed. At the same 
time political power was taken away from the Orthodox 
clergy. The present Soviet government, although it supports 
anti-religious propaganda, grants freedom for the preaching 
of the gospel, and for the gospel the people are hungry. The 
Russians are a peculiar people; Dostoievsky calls them “the 
bearers of God.” Vladimir Solovieff thought that the Russian 
people are destined to play a special part in the church. of 
Christ on earth. 
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Without doubt in the noiseless but mighty process of the 
spiritual awakening of the Russian people, Baptist teaching 
takes the leading part. The Russian Baptists glory in the 
honorable name they bear, and among the masses they enjoy 
the reputation of steadfast and earnest pioneers for the re- 
establishment of the Apostolic church. Our strict adherence 
to principle in Christian doctrine and discipline, on account 
of which we are often called pedants, is absolutely necessary, 
owing to the character and peculiarities of the Russian people. 
At such a time as this and in such a place we must rigidly 
uphold the purity of the church. 

These observations should serve to introduce the program 
of our work for the year 1926. We propose to lay chief stress 
in the churches not upon evangelistic but upon educational 
work. We must strengthen the results attained before car- 
rying the message of the cross to the unreached multitudes of 
the nation. The experiences of 1925 have proved that the 
tremendous processes through which we have lived from 1914 
to 1922, have had unfavorable effects upon the spiritual con- 
dition of our churches, which have in several places been dis- 
turbed by strange movements. In connection with these con- 
ditions we intend to call together a general ccnference of 
church elders at the beginning of 1926, and this is to be fol- 
lowed in several associations and districts by devotional con- 
ferences, which are exclusively to deal with the problems of 
education and spiritual edification. For this purpose a con- 
ference has also been planned for the representatives of our 
women. 

‘ We trust that such emphasis on educational work will not 
hinder evangelization: this will follow the same lines as in 
1925, and its development will touch new places. 

Our motto for 1926 is to be: “Christ for the heathen and 
Mohammedans of the U. S. S. R.” 

The heathen and semi-heathen number about 3,000,000. 
(Kalmuks, Esquimaux, and several other races); they are 


The Trend of Things across the Pacific 


By James H. FRANKLIN 


HX. FEW years ago Theodore Roosevelt predicted that 
just as the Mediterranean area was once the arena 
of the world’s most significant movements, and just as 
the Atlantic region was later the principal field of com- 
petition and contest among the nations, so in the twen- 
tieth century the Pacific basin would become the stage 
of the dramas of greatest interest to mankind. 

The twentieth century is still in its youth, but devel- 
opments in the Pacific basin during the first twenty-five 
years of its life indicate that Roosevelt’s prediction is in 
process of fulfilment. At this moment, however, one 
hesitates to follow the suggestion of the editor of THE 
BAPTIst and attempt to tell just what is “the trend of 
things across the Pacific’. The Asiatic kaleidoscope 
turns frequently these days. Tomorrow’s cablegrams 
from the Far East may reveal new and unsuspected fac- 
tors and forces. Therefore, one is reluctant to write, 
lest what he says today appear foolish tomorrow. Yet 
there are currents, easily discernible, althoagk no one 
can predict when the tides will turn, the force with 
which they will flow, or how high they will rise. 

In any evaluation of the trend of things beyond the 
Pacific, we may well glance first at our nearest oriental 
neighbor, Japan, whose alertness, outlook and strength 
-make her easily the most powerful nation in Asia at 
this moment and secure for her the deserved recogni- 
tion of her right to a place in the family of nations on a 
basis of full political equality with the large western 
powers. This recognition has been secured by Japan 
at no little cost and, to her credit, she is determined to 
maintain her status in the eyes of the world, employing 
such processes as have been used successfully by the 
governments of western lands. No one begins to ap- 


praise at all accurately the situation across the Pacific . 


who does not take these facts into account and who 


scattered chiefly in the Volga district, the Archangel gove 
ment and Siberia. Among them Buddhism is frequent as y 
as Llamaism and the coarsest paganism. Many of th 
small groups are dying out rapidly owing to drink and venere 
disease. There are about fourteen million Mohammedans jp 
the U. S. S. R. (in the Tartar, Kirghis and Bashkir repub 
and elsewhere). Only a beginning of our mission work amon 
the heathen has yet been made. The real task is still before 
us. We see the vision of the Macedonian crying, “Come oye 
and help us.” For this we urgently need New Testaments 
in the languages of the various peoples. F 
We hope in 1926 to achieve an undertaking, the need 
which has long been felt, viz.: the opening of a cen 
preachers’ school. We may confidently state that 
Russian Baptist brethren have sufficient educated persons 
among them to form a staff of teachers. a 
With sorrow we have to record that for the present 
children must be left without organized biblical teaching; 
in this connection we can undertake nothing until the exist 
laws are changed. 7 
We are confronted by a great task for our publication de- 
partment, namely, the printing of New Testaments for the. 
Russian people. There is a crying need of these, but la 
sums of money are required, which we do not possess. 
of means hinders us from putting our publication departm 
into a worthy condition. Not only are the material resour 
of our churches slender, but there is obviously a failure 
understand the value of the printed word for the extension 
the kingdom of God. Therefore gifts for the work of publica 
tion are scanty. Owing to this situation we shall rest 
ourselves during 1926 to the publication of our organ, 
Baptist, but hope to increase its size and to print m 
copies. ; 
Such are our plans and hopes for the coming year. 
the Lord aid us in their fulfillment to his glory! 


does not realize also that Japan feels a peculiar respon 
sibility for the welfare of Asia, while at the same time 
recognizing her obligations to the world at large. Being 
a proud people, but sensitive also to the opinions of 
others, the Japanese are tonscious of the attitude of the 
Occident toward the Orient and still wonder w 
America, their trusted friend, and to some extent th 
guide for several decades, should have needlessly 
fended them before the world. One who has ne 
visited Japan must employ rather unusual discernm 
if he is to appreciate the political, social, comme 
educational, philanthropic and religious achieveme 
in that land. The Japanese confidently believe that th 
have a mission and they are laudably anxious to 
their part in world affairs. 

Just now China is the maelstrom of the Orient. 
chaos and confusion there appear to be greater that 
any time since the revolution of 1911, and in some 
spects worse than even during the period of civil s 
which brought in the new republic. The Chine 
attribute their disorder chiefly to the unsatisfacto 
treaties with foreign powers which were negotiat 
with the old Manchu dynasty and which, they cl 
were forced on them at the point of the sword. Co 
quently the population of 430,000,000 (a recent es 
mate) is stirred by nationalistic movements and a 
vor of patriotism which manifests itself in many cen 
in the form of opposition to everything foreign. Ju 
after the establishment of the republic in 1911 
hatred of the old order was such that there was a d 
cided vogue for everything foreign and the Chine 
were in great haste for western dress, western ed 
tion and western customs. Now, however, the tide 
turned and the vogue is for things Chinese, with 
accompanying dislike of foreign products, persons an¢ 
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stitutions. Without doubt, the Chinese are justified 
1 much of their resentment, not only of the aggression 
F western powers but also of the attitude of superiority 
a the part of so many foreigners residing in China. 
We are told that the bolshevists of Russia are chiefly 
ssponsible for the uprising of students and others in 
hina as they demand a revision of the unequal treaties 
ith foreign powers. Unquestionably the bolshevists 
ave been fishing in the troubled waters of the Orient, 
ut it may be questioned whether they are solely re- 
ponsible for what is happening in China. To change 
ie figure, the bolshevists have found a fertile field for 
ieir seed-sowing, but it must be admitted that some of 
ne western peoples helped to prepare the soil for the 
jarvest now being reaped. Whatever may be the 
auses, China desires complete autonomy in the man- 
‘gement of her own affairs and a recognition of her 
‘omplete sovereignty as a nation. 
| While China may properly lay a measure of respon- 
ibility for her present distress at the doors of foreign 
towers, it should not be forgotten that her troubles are 
argely due to her own internal condition. For instance, 
he international conference on extraterritoriality was 
o have opened at Peking this very day (Dec. 18) but 
‘he unofficial report is now to the effect that on account 
‘f the warring factions, led by rival military leaders, 
ommunication with the capital is interrupted and the 
‘onference has been postponed by the Chinese them- 
‘elves. Probably Chinese officials recognized that the 
itiable plight of China at this hour, overrun with op- 
dosing armies and afflicted in many directions by ban- 
litry, while the central government seems impotent in 
arge sections of the country, creates an atmosphere in 
‘which it would be difficult to persuade European, 
Japanese and American delegates that China is pre- 
yared to protect the life and property of foreigners. 
Meanwhile, the Chinese continue to demand autonomy 
ind freedom from foreign intervention. Groups of stu- 
ents are calling for anti-Christian demonstrations on 
Christmas day, although it is increasingly clear that 
nothing less than the spirit of the Prince of Peace will 
bring peace in Orient or Occident. The outlook for 
China seems dark, but there must be light ahead. 
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The desire in the Philippine islands for complete 
political independence needs merely to be mentioned. 
On my last visit to the islands I discovered that how- 
ever widely the Filipinos may differ as to the time when 
independence should be granted, almost every one 
wishes assurance of complete autonomy in the not very 
distant future. The voice of the Filipino, too, is for 
self-determination. : 

To a considerable extent movements across the 
Pacific are a reaction to what is happening in western 
lands. Both China and Japan were reluctant to bring 
themselves into close relationships with western na- 
tions. They preferred to live apart, but in the last cen- 
tury western nations virtually forced them to accept 
treaty obligations. To some extent, recent develop- 
ments in the Orient are a reaction to action in America 
especially. For instance, when I was in the Far East 
early in 1922, it was easy to discover that the Washing- 
ton Conference on the Limitation of Armaments had 
allayed suspicion and created a better atmosphere in 
countries bordering the Pacific. In January, 1924, it 
was equally apparent that America’s sympathy and 
generosity after the earthquake in Japan had done much 
to promote confidence, friendship and appreciation of 
things spiritual. A few months later, however, it was 
painfully evident that America’s hasty abrogation of the 
Gentlemen’s agreement with Japan was a very costly 
blunder, judged from any viewpoint. America’s atti- 
tude toward orientals, as reflected in our immigration 
laws, has brought a very natural reaction in Asia. We 
may well question whether the United States govern- 
ment might not wisely reconsider its action and so 
modify its immigration laws as to place the three great 
lands in the Orient on a quota basis, which after all 
would allow a total of only 350 persons from such coun- 
tries to be admitted to the United States annually (from 
Japan 150, from China 100 and from India 100). Small 
as would be the number admitted, the modification of 
our immigration laws would remove the thought of dis- 
crimination on racial grounds and would do much to 
promote a consciousness of international justice and 
good-will. 

Very naturally the political conditions in the Orient 
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are reflected in the religious life of the people. Accord- 
ingly within recent months the Christian churches 
there have manifested a still larger desire for self- 
government. The most conspicuous development in 
missionary work in recent times is the growth of self- 
consciousness on the part of the churches and a corre- 
sponding desire for self-expression. Inevitably such 
developments present new administrative problems for 
mission boards in America, but they also present new 
prospects. The situation calls for extraordinary wis- 


“From Belle Isle to British Columbia” _ q 


By H. H. BincHam 


HERE is Belle Isle and what is British Columbia? 

‘A question that might well be asked by our Amer- 
ican Baptist brothers. They form the eastern and western 
points in.Canada, which mark the 3000 miles of border- 
line between Canada and the great neighboring repub- 
lic, which is so much honored, and respected by our 
people. Concerning the border-line we quote the lines: 


“From Belle Isle it runs through lake and stream to 
Manitoba’s plain, 

From Winnipeg to Kootenay, on, on and on again; 

Through farm and ranch and forest range, o’er moun- 
tain, crag and steep, 

To far Vancouver’s garden home by broad Pacific 
sweep. 


“Three thousand miles of border-line, one hundred 
years of peace, . 

In all the page of history what parallel to this? 

God speed that surely dawning day—that coming hour 
divine— 

When all the nations of the earth shall boast such bor- 
der line.” 


Canadian Baptists throughout the length of that line 
extend the hand of Christian greetings to the Baptist 
brotherhood to the south. We have been asked to pre- 
sent to your readers a running sketch of Baptist prog- 
ress, during the year, in a country as large as yours, 
but as yet containing less than ten million people. We 
are pleased to respond. ; 

It is doubtless well known that Canadian Baptists, 
from financial and geographical necessity are divided 
into three conventions known as the Maritime conven- 
tion; Ontario and Quebec; and the Baptist Union of 
Western Canada, the latter having within its jurisdic- 
tion four provincial conventions corresponding to the 
state conventions to the south. They are Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. We shall 
start therefore at the far east and deal with these con- 
ventions. / 

The Maritime Baptists are a fine body of people 
about 60,000 strong. They have turned out more 
teachers, preachers, professors and college presidents 
than any other Baptist constituency in Canada. Their 
rural sections are being constantly depleted by emigra- 
tion. In past years many have entered Western Can- 
ada from the east. Rural fields are in a serious condi- 
tion. At their last convention they resolved to enter 
upon a broad program based on an accurate and com- 
prehensive survey; a program that will be sanely 
evangelistic and strongly educational. Personal evan- 
gelism will have a large part in that program. 

Educationally the Maritime Baptists are wide awake. 
Acadia university is full of progress under the presi- 
dency of Dr. F. W. Patterson. They have just com- 
pleted a new building costing $435,000, the finest of its 
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dom, patience and faith, but it is also an occasion for 
encouragement and thanksgiving. Baptists in particu- 
lar should find little difficulty in meeting the desire of 
the churches on mission fields for larger independence, 
which in fullest Christian fellowship should continue to 
enjoy the cooperation of churches in western lands, 
And on both sides of the Pacific conditions emphasize 
the need for enlarged effort to lead all men into disciple 
ship to the Christ of Calvary. Our task never seemed 
more important. A 
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kind in eastern Canada, and the finest building for an 
institution of its size on the continent. Its college audi-_ 
torium seats about 1900 people. The university has a 
large increase in attendance over last year. The theo- — 
logical faculty alone has about forty students. Recently 
it has established departments in household economics. 
and music, looking toward degrees in B.Sc. and B. Mus, 


Maritime Baptists have at present a campaign under 
way to raise $1,500,000 toward which Mr. Rockefeller 
has pledged $375,000 and up to date these Maritime 
lovers of learning have already raised $600,000. a 

We come now to Ontario and Quebec convention — 
with its 60,360 members and 500 churches, and which is” 
steadily growing each year in numbers and influence. 
Last year 3193 baptisms were reported. For home mis- 
sions the churches raised $66,034, the total receipts’ 
being over $87,000. The spirit of evangelism has been 
strong during the year and plans have already been 
inade for a real spiritual forward movement during 
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The educational impetus of the Maritime Baptists has 
always been a spur and benediction to Ontario and 
Quebec. We have there Woodstock college for boys, 
and Moulton Ladies’ college for girls, both doing pre- — 
paratory work for university. They are great schools. 
Also McMaster university with its high standing in 
scholarship and Christian influence. The value of its — 
work to our Baptist life in the whole of Canada cannot 
be overestimated. Under the leadership of Chancellor — 
H. P. Whidden, with Dean W. S. McLay in arts andy 
Dean J. H. Farmer in theology, the university has 
grown in its student body and in the esteem of the de- 
nomination. In arts and theology last year there were 
385 students. The enrolment is larger this year. 


In addition we have Feller institute in Grande Ligne, 
Quebec, a work begun by Madame Feller from Laus- 
anne, Switzerland, who landed in Quebec in 1835 in a 
province where 84 per cent are French speaking and 
mostly Catholic. Here at Grand Ligne, thirty-five miles 
from Montreal stands the institute, doing a marvelous 
work among the French Catholics. During the years 
4000 young people have been converted at this school, 
one hundred of whom have become missionaries in va- 
rious parts of the world. 


We must say here, the foreign mission work of Cana- 
dian Baptists is under one board—the only all-Canadian 
board we have. Its achievements are in harmony with 
our best Baptist traditions in missions. The receipts 
for foreign missions last year were $194,379.96. We are 
supporting 127 missionaries in India and Bolivia, with 
1029 Telugu helpers. We have ninety-two churches in 
India with 18,833 members. The Telugu people last 
year gave $7000 and they had 2060 baptisms. Under 
Rev. H. E. Stillwell, the general secretary, the board 
has had a great year. oul 
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In the space left what can we say about western Can- 
ada, stretching from Winnipeg to Victoria, two thou- 
sand miles in extent and from the border to the north 
pole, possessing four great provinces containing people 
speaking seventy languages or more—and the greatest 
home mission field on the continent? 

Here we have ten conventions and conferences: Ger- 
man, two Swedish, Norwegian, Ukrainian, Hungarian 
and four English. In all 20,329 members, and 246 
churches. In the English conventions 16,024 members. 
Thousands of Baptists are spread over the prairies with 
no Baptist church privileges. Many of them are swal- 


lowed up by the newly organized United Church of 


Canada. Hundreds of our Baptists are the spiritual 
leaders in churches of other denominations. Last year 
we had 1250 baptisms—in proportion to our member- 
ship more baptisms than any other Baptist convention 
in North America. 

Brandon college under the presidency of Dr. David 
Bovington is in for one of its best years. It has forty- 


A * ADEQUATE understanding of the work of our 
Baptist women must be based upon a recognition 
of the great change in their standing in the life and 


work of the denomination during the period since the 
organization of the women’s societies and especially 


during the last decade. The change appears to be due 
in large measure to an increasing recognition of the 
initiative, persistency and resourcefulness which have 
marked the work of the women and an apprehension of 
the value of those characteristics in the whole denomi- 


national work. This has led to a gradual increase in the 
opportunities for service and in the measure of respon- 
‘sibility offered to the women by the leaders or the 
denomination until we are now sharing in the counsels 
and in the work, both locally and nationally, more fully 
‘than is the case in any other denominational group. 


For this enlarged opportunity for service we are 


grateful. 


The latest development has come through the ap- 


‘pointment of Miss Ina E. Burton as woman’s promo- 
‘tional secretary, thus directly uniting the women’s 
‘societies, through the committee of conference, which 
represents both societies, with the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation, The work of Miss Burton will bring the 
women of the churches in an increasing measure into 
‘contact with the whole range of denominational 
activities. 


The editor of Tue Baptist in asking me to write this 


article stated that the limitations of space would not 
allow me to deal with the societies separately and asked 


me “to give a bird’s eye view of the common things that 


“run through the women’s work as such”. On that basis 
_two facts that underlie what is asked of me should be 


stated : 
First, that the work of the women girdles the earth, 


being found in every continent except South America 


and in the islands of the sea. 


- Second, that the emphasis, everywhere and at all 
times, on every field and in every home church, is on 
_ evangelism. 
object and the compelling motive of all our work. 


The winning of souls is the supreme 


Let :us now look at some of the outstanding and 
specific lines of service, which are common to the 
women’s societies, and whose value and effectiveness 


have been revealed in their work. 
E 
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nine students in the Academy department, 194 in arts, 
and ninety-seven in music and expression: a total of 
305. Of these sixteen students have the ministry in 
view. 


Much more could be said, but perhaps we have 
touched upon enough to reveal that from Belle Isle to 
British Columbia, Baptists of Canada are awake and 
progressing. They are loyal to Christ and his gospel. 
It has been said that 98 per cent stand true to “the faith 
once delivered to the saints’’ and to our historic heritage. 
Standing out as we have done from the union movement 
recently achieved, and known now as the United 
Church of Canada, we must give a reason for our sep- 
arate existence. This is our hour to make plain the 
Baptist message. 

We rejoice in the consciousness of a Baptist world 
fellowship; in the hope of entertaining the World’s 
Baptist Alliance at its next gathering, and in the bond 
of Christian brotherhood which we feel unites us with 
our Baptist believers across the border. 


Our Baptist Women and Their Specific Service 


By ALICE B. COLEMAN 


1. Organization. We believe it is generally recog- 
nized that organization has been carried to a high de- 
gree by our societies and yet has stopped short of over- 
organization where strength becomes weakness. The 
effectiveness of our organization is unanswerably dem- 
onstrated by the effort on the part of our brethren to 
duplicate our “chain”, by which we are able to reach 
swiftly and surely the women of each local church 
through the chain of women connecting the districts, 
states, associations and churches. This closely related 
organization binds together each group and all the 
groups and gives strength and stability to our work. 

2. Volunteer service. Here we find a mighty host 
of women serving freely and joyfully in avenues of 
service that are almost numberless: In official positions 
in districts, states, associations and churches; in service 
to the missionaries through the White Cross, overland 
and overseas; in the W. W. G. and the C. W. C.; and 
in many other departments. In many instances, these 
volunteers have been won by personal work, one 
woman winning another woman, one volunteer another 
volunteer, and each giving herself wholeheartedly and 
devotedly. 

3. Literature. A term for a broad and inclusive line 
of specific service. We believe that we have been 
pioneers in the development of the use of literature and 
pathfinders in leading the way to a new kind of litera- 
ture. both in content and in style. An appeal has been 
made to the eye as well as to the mind and supremely 
to the heart, not through the emotions alone, though 
they have not been left untouched, but to mind, heart 
and will, unitedly. Leaflets have been poured out in a 
flood until we are told that floodtide has been reached. 
Special publications to meet special needs have been 
provided. And let it be remembered that mission study 
books originated in the minds and hearts of women, 
though not in ours alone. The reading contest, new in- 
cluding the whole family and the whole church, and the 
schools of missions with their unnumbered contacts, 
their wide range and their great appeal to young and 
old, were born in the hearts of women and are fostered 
and promoted by our women’s societies. Literature as 
the basis of all these forms of activity and service has 
brought as its outgrowth, and still brings, information, 
stimulus, and inspiration to multitudes of women in our 
churches. 
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4. Value and power of small gifts. The women’s 
societies began, as we all know, with a plea for two 
cents a week and a prayer from every woman in every 
church. A strong foundation was laid and a great work 
has been done through those small gifts with the prayer 
added. From the small gifts have grown the larger 
gifts in ever-increasing value and proportion and the 
end is not yet. Women not only are learning to give 
as stewards but they are also learning to rejoice in giv- 
ing and to believe that the gift is accepted “according to 
that which” she “hath”. We believe the stream of 
women’s gifts will never run dry. 

5. Christian citizenship. Within the last year, a new 
activity has been added to our list in the form of a 
committee on civics which functions through the com- 
mittee of conference. We have been increasingly 
aroused by the lawlessness of our day and asking our- 
selves whether we as Christian women had any respon- 
sibility in meeting the situation, we answered, “Yes”. 
The result is the committee on civics. It has hardly yet 
entered upon its work or formulated its plans but we 
believe it has before it a large field of usefulness and 
service that will advance the kingdom of God. 

6. Raising up future leaders. The W. W. G. and 
C, W. C., those glorious groups of young women and 
children, need only to be mentioned to substantiate our 
claim that the women’s societies are indeed being used 
by God in seeking and in training those who will carry 
our responsibilities in the years to come. The W. W. G. 
girls are not only consecrating themselves to the service 
of their Master but are giving themselves in joyous and 
radiant service in their churches and thence to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, by prayer and gifts. Not less 
loyal and generous are the boys and girls of the C. W. C. 


At the Home Base 


By CHARLEs S. DETWEILER 


Ace was first settled by the Puritans and in a 
spiritual sense it is still being settled by them. The 
pathfinders had scarcely finished their work in the 
West, when new discordant elements were poured into 
our country from southeastern Europe. According to 
a group of New England college students, writing exam- 
ination papers in the year 1920, an alien was one of the 
following: “a person hostile to this country ;” “a person 
against the government;” “a person on the opposite 
side;” “an enemy from a foreign land;” “a native of an 
unfriendly country.” Thus new prejudices have been 
created which only the gospel can overcome. And now 
that the recent immigration laws have stemmed the 
inward flow of elements hard to assimilate in our Amer- 
ican culture, we have discovered that the advent of the 
automobile has changed our mode of life, increasing our 
suburban population, and converting us in summer time 
from a country into a picnic. America is not yet 
settled. 

To meet these changing conditions in the Christian- 
ization of North America, the Home Mission society 
adopts both spiritual and institutional methods. By the 
former we mean evangelism; by the latter we mean the 
building of church edifices, the establishment of train- 
ing schools, and the varied work of Christian centers. 
The reduced income of the society of the last few years 
has indicated that emphasis must be given to evan- 
gelism and that institutional work must suffer. During 
the present convention year a nation-wide campaign of 
pastoral and personal evangelism is being promoted by 
the Home Mission society. To maintain this and all its 
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We rejoice over them all with exceeding joy. 
7. Emphasis on prayer. Our work was born in 
prayer and each year has brought to us a deepeni 
sense of our dependence on prayer ‘since our M 
said, “Without me, ye can do nothing”. We h 
learned, too, that great and mighty things are wro: 
by prayer, and we are seeking in every possible way 
unite our great sisterhood of Baptist women in a bo 
of prayer. We are especially asking the women of ¢ 
churches to keep the early morning watch in order ¢t 
we may see the face of Jesus and hear him speak to us 
before we face the demands of the day. 4 
Finally, while we watch the developments of ¢ 
present and seek for its new opportunities for se 
our eyes are ever on the future that we may reco 
and follow in every path that God opens before us. 
And, supremely, our eyes are lifted to him that he may 
guide us by his counsel. _ 
Not long ago, while waiting for a trolley on the cor 
ner of a busy thoroughfare where a steady strea 
traffic rolled in each direction, I noticed on the opp 
site corner a young woman and by her side a nob 
police dog. The dog was not on a leash nor was t 
young woman holding him by her hand or touchi: 
him, but the dog was watching his mistress. As f 
first break in the traffic appeared, her eye met his 
without a word from her, they moved together to the 
middle of the road where they stopped, because of th 
traffic, as again she gave the signal by a glance. After 
a moment, they moved forward, once more without a 
word, and reached the other side in safety. 
“T will counsel thee with mine eye upon thee”. 4 
“As the eyes of a maid unto the hand of her mistress; 
So our eyes look unto Jehovah our God.” = 


usual missionary activities it was found necessary to 
reduce expenditures in other lines. Two Christian 
ters have been closed; appropriations for negro sch 
in the South have been cut; and where once more than 
$100,000 per year was spent to aid churches in thei 
building enterprises, now scarcely $50,000 is avail 
for all the states. Indications are that the win 
evangelism will soon burst its containers, and that 
denomination will insist on a more adequate budget fc 
church edifice work, as well as for the educational pro- 
gram that prepares pastors for our converts. zZ 
This need is already very apparent in Latin America 
where under the leadership of special evangelists, Mi 
and Mrs. Peters, the floodtides of evangelism have risen 
high. In Porto Rico there are Sunday schools with 
attendance of from two to 500, that have to be divi 
among dwelling houses in the neighborhood of the 
chapel or divided into different sessions at different 
hours. The churches are making steady gains in attain 
ing to self-support; but in a country suffering from 
chronic unemployment where American standards ¢ 
civilization are maintained with a wage for unski 
labor of less than a dollar per day, there is no prosp 
of our churches being able to meet their own build 
needs. In Cuba under better wage conditions 
churches are meeting their own needs in a few places 
erecting cheap frame buildings, that in the nature 
things must in a few years be the prey of the white a 
and which already are out of keeping with the gener: 
type of buildings in the cities of Cuba. Through spe 
cial designated gifts the Home Mission society has beet 
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e in Haiti to make its work more permanent by pro- 
ling a meeting-house for the Baptist church of Cap 
@litien and a residence for its general missionary. 

[In Mexico the growing nationalistic sentiment de- 
jinds of us increased effort in the preparation of Mexi- 
a pastors, inasmuch as the evangelization of the 
intry must be left entirely to native-born leaders. A 
gup of three buildings has just been erected for our 
2zological seminary and boys’ high school at Saltillo. 
e cost was $85,000, one-half of which was paid by the 
teign mission board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
§n, which cooperates with us in the support of the 
si00l. They are located on a piece of ground outside 
de city limits, containing about 160 acres, and form the 
fst unit of what will yet become an impressive 
stitution. 

At Managua, Nicaragua, a building costing about 
$2,000 has been begun, to be a dormitory and princt- 
3l’s home for the boys’ school recently established to 
$pplement the girls’ school which the woman’s board 
is supported in that city for several years. At Cristo, 
iba, where the dining-hall and adjacent frame building 
sre burned early in the year, a large new concrete 
lilding has been erected, in harmony with the original 
ick buildings, for boys and girls. Our department of 
‘ucation also reports the completion of a new science 
lilding at Shaw university, costing with its equipment 
10,000 and made possible by the generosity of the gen- 
al education board. A similar building has been given 
- the same board to Benedict college, Columbia, S. C. 
The Home Mission society has assisted Baptist mis- 
in schools during the past year in which about 6000 
udents have received instruction, of which the larger 
amber have been of high-school grade, 1685 of college 
sade, and 510 have been students in preparation for 
te ministry. Two institutions are in the midst of spe- 
tal campaigns for enlarged resources. The theological 
sminary for Mexicans in the United States has been 
scupying in Los Angeles a rented building which is 
adequate to the growing needs of the school. It is 
scessary to have larger quarters in the near future, if 
ie are to supply pastors for the rapidly growing Mexi- 
in population in the United States. A larger move- 
ent is that of Virginia Union university and Hart- 
aorn Memorial college in Richmond. These schools, 
ae for negro boys and one for negro girls, have de- 
ded to become coordinated and to use the same teach- 
¥s, library and science equipment for their college 
‘ork. Since this decision was made less than two years 
xo, the number of girls in the college department has 
isen from sixteen to 125. The general education board 
las offered $300,000 for endowment if $300,000 addi- 
jonal can be secured for buildings. 

| After all the most significant fact of the year has been 
he necessity of cutting off all assistance from three 
thools for negroes, and of reducing the appropriations 
f nearly all of our other schools. This has prevented 
he purchase of equipment absolutely necessary for the 
‘est work of the schools and has crippled them in other 
rays. The new year will be one of great anxiety on 
1e part of presidents and faculties, a year of disappoint- 
ient and hardship, with large tasks and small salaries. 
Limited space forbids a review of the activities of the 
ear in our twenty-five Christian centers. As a sample, 
iention might be made of the Buffalo Hebrew mission, 
there the work is growing by leaps and bounds. The 
rejudice first encountered in the community seems to 
ave broken down, and the children are coming to the 
tubs and classes in large numbers. In fact it has been 
ecessary to limit the attendance at some of the classes. 
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The workers are reaching many homes through the 
children, and are sowing seed that will in time bring a 
rich harvest. In San Francisco the Chung Mei home 
for Chinese boys continues to be the biggest thing we 
are doing for the Chinese in America. There are now 
fifty boys in the home, a healthy, happy crowd. 

The Indian work of the society in 1925 has been in 
some respects the most successful ever known. Evan- 
gelistic results have never been so large nor so valuable 
in leadership. Several of the new converts are among 
the best educated of their tribes or occupy positions as 
chiefs among their people. Friends have given specially 
designated funds with which to build a chapel and com- 
munity house among the Big Horn Crows, where there 
had never been a meeting-house before. There are many 
more opportunities for the enlargement of the work, if 
there were but the men and the money. 

Among the foreign-speaking branches of our mis- 
sionary enterprise the most remarkable achievement has 
been the maintenance of the work among the Mexicans 
unimpaired in spite of denominational orders to retreat. 
A new colporter was appointed for Colorado, and in his 
first three months he was able to report twenty-five won 
for Christ and baptized. The auto chapel car in South- 
ern California has opened a new field in Banning, and a 
church building has been erected for the Mexican Bap- 
tists there. New buildings have also been erected for 
Mexican missions in Colton, San Diego and Harbor 
City, while mission houses and chapels have been se- 
cured in San Bernardino and Oakland. The projects 
for the new year include new buildings for the Mexicans 
at Pacoima and Oxnard, for which funds have already 
been pledged, and it is hoped that adequate church 
buildings may also be built in Fresno, Tucson, Denver, 
Topeka, and Indiana Harbor. On every field baptisms 
are frequent. The Mexican people are manifesting an 
eager interest in the gospel, and the churches are taking 
on an ever-increasing proportion of self-support. 

To round out its full-orbed ministry to the religious 
life of our country, the Home Mission society has a 
department of architecture to suggest the best building 
arrangements for conducting in any particular church 
the program of activities which the church may suggest. 
As there develops in our people a deeper appreciation 
of the value of good architecture and of adequately plan- 
ning for the growing work of tomorrow, this depart- 
ment is more and more being consulted. The architect- 
secretary does not obtrude himself upon churches, but 
awaits an invitation to give advice. Not only has he 
rendered important service in the distinctive missionary 
projects in Latin America, in the negro colleges, and in 
Christian centers, but strong churches like the First 
church of Plainfield, N. J., and the Temple church of 
Charlestown, W. Va., have accepted his counsel and 
willingly paid for his services. More than one hundred 
visits have been made by representatives of the depart- 
ment to confer at the site with churches throughout the 
Northern Baptist Convention. This department is 
largely self-supporting. 

The necessity of operating upon a reduced budget has 
naturally led to a careful study of all items of expense, 
‘n order that as much money as possible might be avail- 
able for the essential soul-winning and character-form- 
ing work of the society. However gratifying these 
economies may be, the denomination must not forget 
that provision must be made for the inevitable growth 
of the work, and that when this is neglected, there is 
spiritual loss and decline. The officers of the Home 
Mission society hope with the advent of each new year 
that orders may be given to provide for an advance. 
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“When He Saw the City” 


By CHARLES HAtTcH SEARS 


A city prompts to compassion, but its redemption requires Christian statesmanship as well. 


O# MASTER divine, we see thee sitting over against 
the city. 

Thy sacred presence illumines and sanctifies the 
precincts of men. 

- We forget the boasted splendor and magnificence in 
the cry of anguish wrung from thy heart by the city’s 
sins and sorrows,—aye, also by the complacency of its 
appointed leaders. 

We hear thy stern denunciation of those who would 
shut the doors of heaven against men, neither entering 
themselves nor permitting the needy to approach. 

We feel both condemned and heartened by thy tender 
consideration for the erring. 

We find new courage in thy compassion for the 
multitude. 

Oh Master divine, we pray for this city of ours—for 
these cities of ours. 

We pray for thy children lured from other lands by 
the hope of gain, that the bitterness of disillusionment 
of some may not sear their souls against the ministra- 
tions of thy spirit; and that others in their new found 
abundance may not forget that life consists not in the 
abundance of things. 

Our hearts go out, Oh Master, to those fresh vigor- 
ous lives who have been quickened in their ambitions 
by “voice of vision” heard in the solitude of farms and 
quiet country villages. Lead them, we pray, into deeper 
experiences of the soul lest they be caught up in the 
vortex of the city life. : 

And, Oh Master, deal gently with those who have 
lost their way in the seductive byways of the city. May 
no prodigal be kept in the far country because he dreads 
to meet any of us, his older brothers, in the father’s 
house. 


OMPARATIVELY few require the ministry of a 
“rescue mission” or a “soup kitchen.” The flotsam 
and jetsam pour in from the ends of the earth and are 
in need of redemption, but the young life bringing its 
idealism, is also gathered from the ends of the earth, 
and here too there is need of redemption. 

The term “city mission” used to be associated with 
“rescue missions” and “soup kitchens” conducted by 
consecrated “Bible women,” aged or misfit ministers 
and redeemed drunkards. All this requires our sym- 
pathy but the conducting of this kind of work is not 
what we mean in this article by “city mission.” 

The term “city mission” has acquired a broader and 
truer meaning, more analogous to “foreign missions” 
with its well defined departments, under the care of 
well-trained leaders, who voluntarily are devoting them- 
selves to a task “on nations telling.” 

Fourteen standard city mission societies, class A, 
have already been recognized and the fifteenth, Newark, 
is awaiting recognition. These societies are responsible 
generally for the administration of our cooperative work 
in cities, serving as agents as well for our national 
organizations. 

Within the confines of the cities covered by these 
societies are over 18,000,000 peoples—probably 20,000,- 
000 including the population of the territory adjacent 
to these cities and under the care of these organizations. 
This represents a population approximately equal to 
that of all the states west of the Mississippi within the 
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Northern Baptist Convention. A large percentage of 
our denominational income is derived from sources 
within these cities. The combined budget of these 
societies, represented in the unified budget for 1926 
recently adopted at Chicago, is $497,000. Probably 
equal amount is received from other sources—incom 
from funds, appropriations of the national ‘societ 
amounts raised on local fields, all of which is ad 
ministered by them. It will be seen that these organ- 
izations have come to be serious factors in our.denomé — 
national life. a 


The maxim of the ancient philosopher Heraclitus 
“All things flow’—everything in flux—describes th 
great modern city. Nothing stays put; no community 
keeps its bounds and characteristics; business is in 
transition; the population is in constant change; in- 
stitutions wax strong and soon decline. In all this ebb — 
and flow there is seen a steady eccentric movement 
the population—from inner to outer zones—usually the 
more prosperous of every race, white, colored, forei 
are ever moving outward. General prosperity, hig 
economic standards, rapid transit, the automobile—all 
have had their influence. This outflow has created new 
segregations at the two. extremes—exclusive suburban 
colonies “where wealth accumulates” and, too often, 
“men decay;”’ and the depressing down-town areas 
where children swarm and alien races jostle. = 
_ Fortunately, the families of average means also move. — 
What a strain this shifting of the population places 
upon the church. In Detroit there is a stretch of new — 
development seven miles long and from two to three — 
miles wide, without an evangelical church. In Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland and other cities, Baptists have — 
been asked by interdenominational church planning 
committees to assume their share of responsibility by — 
placing churches in new developments and have been 
unable to respond. Like the new residence districts of 
other cities, the Borough of Queens has come upon 
New York unawares. Its rapid emergence has come 
within the last five years. It has seemed to come full 
fledged from the blueprints of real estate speculators. 
The flow of life from Brooklyn, the city of churches, 
into Queens has left old churches marooned and finds 
new districts without available churches. : 
$1 + $5 — $20 
These outer zones are the areas of Protestant r 
source. Doctor Gleiss of Detroit reports an expenditure 
from denominational funds for two churches of ap- 
proximately $7000 each. The first is now contributi 
$6000 annually for world missions, the second: $7000. — 
It is in such fields where $1 of denominational money 
plus $5 secured from the field, yields $20 for our mis- 
Sionary treasuries within a brief period of years. 
50 — 25+ 75 = ?? | ‘ 
But what of the communities from which twenty-five 
strong families or twenty-five hundred have withdrawn, 
and twenty-five or seventy-five hundred new families 
without Protestant affiliations have settled? n 
answer in terms of Christian institutions is to be found 
in churches preserved and enriched with a staff of 
workers directing a social-educational ministry for 
children and young people and family groups. One city 
mission society, New York, maintains six such “church 
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snters,” well distributed through the congested dis- 
‘cts of Manhattan island. The Chicago society is 
lanning three church centers in the three general sec- 
ons of down-town Chicago. 

Another more recent answer to this problem is the 
Christian centers” differing from the “church centers” 
nly in that the workers of the latter do not usually live 
1 the center and that they usually maintain regular 
hurch appointments as well as an intensive educational 
rogram. There are twenty-one Christian centers with- 
1 the cities covered by these societies. 

One of the largest contributing causes of the ec- 
entric movement in great cities—the outflow of old 
ymilies—is the influx of new peoples largely from 
surope—Latin, Slav, and Semitic. The introduction of 
ld-world religions and the reaction from religions of 
5rm and coercion have resulted in widespread irreligion 
nd antagonism to churches generally. 
Unfortunately, critical observers of American in- 
titutions in China, Japan and India, judge America and 
Christianity by conditions in our great cities. Many of 
he oriental students have looked for the skeleton in 
he American garret and found it in our great cities. 
As a matter of fact these criticisms are largely unfair 
or great industries are under the almost complete con- 
ol of European-Americans, who are in no wise rep- 
esentative Americans and certainly not the product of 
>*rotestant Christianity. Cases in point are the motion- 
jicture industry, the clothing industry, and a score of 
thers might be instanced. One of the small cities of 
the North, a city of 7500, is under the complete domi- 
tation of Poles and negroes. The doings of foreign- 
\mericans are broadcast to Europe and Asia as the 
vays of Americans. 
| But we must meet even this challenge. If Christiant- 
y cannot win at home, how can it challenge serious 


The frontiers of foreign 


sonsideration abroad? 


DHYSICAL changes of great importance are taking 
L place in South Africa. Professor Schwarz is quoted 
1s stating that weathering and erosion are enabling the 
“ivers to find shorter and deeper courses to the sea with 
the consequent draining of great inland lakes. Such 
developments as these are matters of centuries and mil- 
enniums, but there are other changes affecting the con- 
tinent of Africa which pursue a more rapid course. 
Politically and commercially profound changes are tak- 
ng place beneath our eyes. The impact of Europe and 
the western nations upon the great continent is affect- 
ing the social structure of many tribes. The hidden 
resources of the continent are being discovered and 
exploited. A new commerce is arising and the signifi- 
cance of Africa as an important factor in the life of the 
world is beginning to be understood. Asia has recently 
discovered Africa and colonists from India and other 
Asiatic countries are taking part in the development of 
the great undeveloped land. 

Within the last year or two Protestant missionary 
“forces have suddenly come to a realization that the con- 
tinent of Africa is one, and that great gain to the cause 
may be brought about by envisioning the evangelizing 
of Africa as one task. The British secretary of the 
International Council of Missions, Mr. J. H. Oldham, 
has been profoundly impressed with the importance of 
rallying all the evangelical forces in a joint attack on 
African problems. With this in view it is planned to 
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missions are now in San Francisco and New York. In 
the one only 3 per cent aré members of Protestant 


churches, and in the other only slightly over 6 per cent. 


The standard city mission societies are working in 
twenty languages through 119 regularly appointed for- 
eign-speaking missionaries. The Los Angeles society 
reports that thirty Christian Japanese have gone back 
to Japan from one mission alone which was started only 
four years ago. One Italian student left New York a 
few years ago to go back to his home town to bring 
about the conversion of his parents. When he left the 
town he left behind parents converted, a Baptist church 
organized and a building which he himself had given. 


The abundant child life of our great cities spells both 
opportunity and problems. To provide school accom- 
modations has taxed municipalities. To provide ade- 
quate church accommodations has hardly been at- 
tempted. In the Borough of Queens, New York City, 
there are 99,641 children in public schools and only 
2110 children in Baptist Sunday schools. Religious 
education is one of the large responsibilities of these 
city mission societies. The most of them in cooperation 
with the Publication society provide leadership in re- 
ligious education for the Baptist churches of the city, 
organizing vacation schools, week-day schools of re- 
ligion and raising religious education generally to a 
higher level. 


In the great cities there are to be found the raw ma- 
terial of democracy, the challenge of Christianity, 
abundant life rich in its possibilities. Here is to be 
found the most severe challenge of the Christian church. 
Here also are to be found great resources and strong 
leadership for the Christian conquest of the world. 
Should not the reserves of the denomination be drawn 
upon freely, lest New York and Boston become as 
Alexandria and Corinth? 


The Year in Africa 


By P. H. J. LERR1Go 


hold in Belgium next year a conference of missionaries 
and others interested in Africa to think and plan 
unitedly for the evangelization of Africa. This will be 
the first conference ever held with the aim of consider- 
ing Africa as a whole and it is anticipated that impor- 
tant developments will result. 

Mission boards having work in Africa have for some 
time been working toward a more economical and ef- 
fective use of the evangelical forces. Two educational 
commissions have visited Africa, both of them under 
the leadership of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, director of 
the Phelps Stokes foundation. The reports of these 
commissions have greatly benefited the evangelical 
missions and have attracted the attention of leaders in 
government circles, many of whom are now, as a result, 
anxious to cooperate with the missions in educational 
and uplift work for the African tribes in their respective 
colonies. 

Baptist work in Africa is confined to Congo Belge. 
Events of considerable importance have marked the 
year. The evangelistic ingathering in the lower Congo 
has continued at Sona Bata and Banza Manteke and in 
lesser degree has touched the Kwangu field centering in 
Vanga. Substantial ingatherings have also occurred 
on the upper river. The past year has seen the comple- 
tion of the revision of the New Testament in the 
Kikongo tongue. There has been great need of this 
work for many years. Two separate translations were 
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in existence, one produced by the Swedish mission and 
the other by the Baptist Missionary Society of Eng- 
land. Besides these complete translations there were 
portions of the Scriptures translated by missionaries of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. A joint 
committee of revision was appointed for the task of 
reconciling these versions and producing a common 
translation which it was hoped would serve for all the 
missions in the lower Congo field. Rev. P. A. McDiar- 
mid was our: representative on this committee. The 
task was carried on in addition to the multitudinous 
activities of regular missionary work. It meant much 
sacrifice and painstaking care on the part of the com- 
mittee but the realization of having performed an in- 
estimable service to the work in Lower Congo will per- 
haps repay the members of the committee for their 
arduous labors. 

During the year Moanza, an outpost of Vanga, has 
been occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Hill. The way had been 
prepared for them by the faithful preacher,+ Samuel 
Nepambu. Already substantial results are crowning 
their work, but it is distressing to record that the vig- 
orous and unscrupulous opposition of the Jesuits ren- 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 


By W. H. Bow Ler 


T IS not a matter of statistics, but a manifestation of 
spirit that has made the calendar year 1925 notable 
in the records of the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
Last spring, when the ebb tide seemed to many anxious 
Baptists to be running strong, it took firm faith and a 
sensitive contact with denominational activity in all its 
phases to maintain a spirit of optimism. Yet even then 
the current was actually setting in the right direction. 
It did not gather momentum until after the close of the 
last fiscal year, but since June the course of events has 
been such as to hearten every one whose prayers and 
labors have been for a more complete Northern Baptist 
solidarity, a more general vision of our task in its broad 
aspects, a more effective contribution to the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom throughout the world. 

The happy truth is that out of a season of adversity 
there has come a clarified understanding that is more 
precious than fine gold. We may well rejoice that our 
missionary receipts, compared to those of 1924, 
mounted month by month in the second half of 1925. 
We may rejoice, but with caution, keeping in mind the 
fact that January ushers in the four months’ period in 
which we still have to do the major part of the fiscal 
year’s financing. We are making progress in the mat- 
ter of inducing the churches to help us cut down inter- 
est charges by regularly paying one-twelfth of their 
annual missionary contributions each month; a long 
and growing honor roll attests the fact that efforts to 
this end have not been in vain, but one would be over- 
sanguine to suppose that anything less than the growth 
of years can get us wholly out of the habit of putting 
off to the January-to-May period, financing that should 
be done in September. The satisfying fact is that the 
tight method is gaining ground and gaining as a result 
of steady growth, as denominational aims are better 
understood and practical measures, like the every-mem- 
ber plan, are applied. 

There is, however, something apart from any tabula- 
tion of results that warrants confidence in the future of 
the Northern Baptist cooperative program. That is the 
insight which the different groups through which our 
denomination functions have gained of one another’s 
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ders the task doubly difficult for our missionaries. 

The visit of Prince Leopold of Belgium was we 2]. 
comed as a new opportunity to acquaint the governing 4 
powers of the colony with the work of the evangelall 
missions: The warm interest of King Albert and many 
leading Belgian officials is cordially appreciated and the - 
missionaries were more than glad that their work 
should be reviewed by the Prince. 

King Albert recently honored our missionary, Dr , 
W. H. Leslie of Vanga, with the rank and decoration 4 
of Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal du Leon. 7 

With the closing month of the year we are adden 
by the news of the sudden death of our beloved mi: 
sionary Rev. W. H. Nugent from amoebic dysentery ; at a 
Kinshasa. Mrs. Nugent is bravely continuing her work 
at Vanga. The heavy price which our missionaries pay 7 
for the privilege of service is brought vividly to our 
attention again by the homegoing of Mr. Nugent. 

Permission has been granted to occupy the new site 
at Bete, where it is planned to bring together the work 4 
formerly carried on at Banza Manteke, Pala Bala an 
Lukungu. The year has been one of real progress and q 
substantial success. q 


work and needs. The seventh year, proverbially sig- 
nificant, has in the case of the new departure launche 
by Northern Baptists in 1919, brought the strongest 
evidence we have ever had that the true spirit of co- 

operation is at work like a beneficent leaven. : 


No Baptist who attended the December conference 
secretaries in Chicago has any doubt of this. Mutual 
interest and sympathy reached in that meeting a pitch 
that was an inspiration to all. It is not difficult to 
adjust budgets when every group has obtained a clea 
view of the whole denominational work. When budge t 
making is accomplished, as it was in Chicago, with poe 
tive unanimity and enthusiasm, one cannot ask for more 
convincing proof that we are getting on. 


We anticipate with confidence the denomination’s 
cordial support of the finance committee’s action in ap- 
proving a larger budget. We believe that observance of 
the entire month of March as a period of self-denial will 
reveal new depths of devotion to the purposes for which 
our united budget stands. The temper of our people 
warrants it. Our cooperative plan is old enough now 
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VHE year 1925 was a busy and successful year for our 
society. Among our activities has been work with 
e cooperative committee on evangelism. Many evan- 
listic conferences have been held which seem to have 
oken all records for attendance, enthusiasm and in- 
iration. Dr. Samuel G. Neil, Bible and field secre- 
ry, has given an unusual share of his time to these 
angelistic meetings. 

We have placed in the field two new chapel-car- 
itos. “The Brockway Memorial No. 3,” and “The 
enry L. Morehouse Memorial No. 4” have been built 
id assigned to service in the West. Seventy-two mis- 
onaries are laboring in twenty-one states and four 
atin American countries. From Apr. 15 to Oct. 15, 
125, they visited 56,249 families, held religious con- 
‘rsations with 66,243 people, reporting over 1000 con- 
‘rsions in homes and churches, with 284 baptisms. 
he American Baptist Home Mission society and the 
erican Baptist Publication society cooperate in this 
rk. Conversion and upbuilding in the faith is our 
otto. Another auto-chapel-car will be built next 
ring, making five in all. These do not take the place 
‘chapel cars, except in two instances, when the old 
1apel cars could no longer be hauled by the railroads. 
hese two old cars are now used as churches and par- 


1ent first undertook the new task of teacher training 
irough institutes, correspondence study and training 
asses. This work has grown to large proportions 
nder the cultivation of a director of leadership train- 
g, Rev. Seldon L. Roberts, mainly through summer 
ssemblies which now number forty-two yearly, and 


f leadership training to make better Sunday-school 
sachers, better informed superintendents and officers, 
nd call forth a young people’s leadership. 


HERE has been a steady advance in every phase 
of the work of this board. More beneficiaries have 
een cared for than ever before. There has been a 
arked increase in the membership of the retiring pen- 
ion fund. The total in the former class is 1875 and in 
1e latter 1779, making a grand total of 3554 among 
ur ministers and missionaries and their widows and 
ependent children who are now directly connected 
rith the board. 

With increasing experience the board is learning how 
> improve in its work. Among the marked steps for- 
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This board was established to talk about money. It 
proposes increasingly to do so, encouraged by a faith 
which the year. 1925 did much to strengthen—a faith 
that the relation of the cooperative plan to all our ef- 
forts in behalf of Christ’s kingdom is better realized 
than ever before. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


By WILLIAM H. MAIN 


Among the first specialists to be added to the depart- 
ment of religious education was Miss Meme Brockway 
of California as general director of children’s work. 
Under her able leadership competent women have been 
secured as full-time salaried directors of children’s work 
in ten states, and part time workers in seven states. 
These workers are seeking to help in the elementary 
division of the church school. Last year about 1500 
church vacation schools reported to the Philadelphia 
office. The week-day church school has also been added 
to Dr. Thomas S. Young’s department. It is one of the 
big promising movements of the future. 

The work for young people is temporarily cared for 
by Mrs. Elizabeth M. Finn, who is giving special atten- 
tion to intermediates. 

The religious education workers of the Publication 
society held their annual conference in Columbus, 
Ohio, recently. More than fifty salaried workers were 
in attendance. Plans were made for next year’s work, 
including the church school improvement plan and the 
cooperation of the Publication society in the Christian 
life program for young people. 

The division of social education under .the direction 
of Rev. John W. Elliott is correlating its activities with 
the department of religious education, and is under- 
taking to promote social education through courses in 
the standard community training schools and the sum- 
mer assemblies. The courses given will deal with such 
vital subjects as respect for law, temperance, social 
recreation, the home, and world peace. They will be 
courses for which standard credit will be given toward 
the regular diploma. The division is also promoting 
the organization and development of adult classes and 
brotherhoods. It is urging the affiliation of-every men’s 
class with the Baptist federation. The division urges 
the classes to study such elective courses in the field of 
social education as will be profitable to the practical 
application uf the Christian principles to our present 
day problems. The secretary of this division is keeping 
in contact with as many interdenominational organiza- 
tions working in this field as is practicable, and is pre- 
paring leaflets and study courses dealing with social 
subjects. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


By E. T. ToMLINSON 


ward has been a provision for men who have become 
totally disabled before they arrive at age sixty-five. 
Already this amendment to the retiring pension plan 
has proved itself to be exceedingly helpful. 

The little publication the Ministry has found an in- 
creasing number of readers and.friends. Already more 
than 2500 names of those who are not ministers but 
are nevertheless interested in the work of the board 
have been added to the list of those to whom the little 
quarterly is sent. The board will be glad to add any 
names to this list that may be sent in. 
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It has become evident during the year that the num- 
bers of those who are remembering the work of the 
board in their wills is markedly increasing. The in- 
terest in the annuity bonds (gift agreements) is also 
more marked. 


The courtesy of certain of our state conventions in 
binding in copies of the Ministry with their monthly 
bulletins on several occasions has been most helpful and 
inspiring and has marked an advance in the cooperative 
spirit. 

The needs of the board are steadily increasing. The 
permanent fund at present, although it has shown 
the splendid spirit of our people in raising such an amount 
in so short a time, is inadequate to provide for such 
grants as ought to be made. The average beneficiary 
grant is only $161. This is pitifully inadequate, al- 
though it is just that much more than was possible a 
few years ago. 


The actual payments of pensions to members of the 
retiring pension fund is rapidly increasing, but the 


“Greater Works Than. These” 


By Epw1in PHELPS + 


Ho” deeply absorbed Baptists are in those agencies 

that are contributing so abundantly to the encour- 
agement “On the Road to Mandalay,” to the helpful 
“Trend of Things across the Pacific” and in the prom- 
ises of “Europe in Transit”! And rightly so. Because 
of that fact often little attention may be aroused in 
agencies which, compared to these others, seem quite 
small and obscure but which, nevertheless, have a cer- 
tain means for ultimately realizing “greater works than 
these.” 


The engrossment in these present tasks and larger 
agencies too often forms a blind to the needs of now 
making adequate provision for the training of those to 
whom these “greater works” ultimately must be en- 
trusted. 


For thirty-five years the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America has existed as an organization of 
Baptist youth for Baptist youth. With the meagerest 
of funds, and often with limited sympathetic interest, it 
has persistently held to and enlarged its efforts of chal- 
lenging and helping young people to work for young 
people in the cause of Christ. Much it has accom- 
plished in the past; more it has set itself to accomplish 
in the future. 


A quarter million Baptist young people across the 
Northern Baptist Convention in groups of ten to one 
hundred rejoice in their identity with and partnership 
in a national organization of their own. Through it 
they are heartened to “carry on” amid the ever-present 
difficulties by reason of their sense of fellowship with 
one another in the work of the B. Y. P. U. of A. It will 
contribute greatly to their training for places of denom- 
inational leadership in the years to come. 


New programs, better methods and superior material 
for young people’s work, much of them the product of a 
cooperative effort with other denominational agencies, 
are constantly being brought to the hand of these local 
church groups through the instrumentality of city and 
state young people’s organization. The headquarters 
staff of two field secretaries and two office secretaries 
join hands with hundreds of volunteer workers in these 
city and state organizations and mutually help each 
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reserve at present is sufficient in its protecting powe; 
for those who are already members. New member; 
naturally will require new and additional provision, 
Within the past three years the membership in ¢ 
retiring pension fund has increased 225 per cent and th 
disbursements of the retiring pension fund have in. 
creased 350 per cent. Within five years the beneficiaries 
have increased 234 per cent in number and the amoun 
paid by the board to beneficiaries has increased 353yY 
per cent. A recent study of the beneficiary list has te. 
vealed that the average age of the men on the list j 
73.40 per cent. The average term of service give 
these men is approximately thirty-five years. 
women on our list average 65.45 years of age. 
We rejoice that the work is in the hearts of our 
people and are hopeful that the pressing needs of the 
work may soon be met. 
It is a source of interest and inspiration to note 
our friends of other communions are now busily 
gaged in the task of raising additional funds for the 
of their worthy and retired workers. 


other in the task of reaching Baptist young people for 
larger Christian living and serving. = 
When one considers the expanse of territory, 
field secretaries seems small indeed to cope with 
tasks and possibilities of the denomination’s young 
ple’s work. For twenty-five or more weeks of the y 
they are traveling from city to city, state to state, me 
ing sometimes with groups and other times with cro 
of young people. Problems are discussed and solut 
planned; organizations are perfected and larger 
grams outlined; the discouraged are heartened and 
ambitious are challenged and guided. In these w 
of travel, an average of five summer assemblies are 
reached by each of these two secretaries. In the fall, 
winter and spring, they are featured in scores of rallies, 
conferences and institutes across the land. In the 
course of twelve months their accumulated travel is 
equivalent to three times around the world. a 
“Greater works than these” are also being prepared 
for through the medium of the five departments into 
which the board of managers, representing states and 
provinces within the area of the B. Y. P. U. of A,, are 
divided and through which they direct and cou 
much of the activities of these two secretaries. 1 
character and purpose of these departments is sket 
on another page of this issue. The possible achi 
ments of these departments may be illustrated by 
past accomplishment and a present hope. A year 
one of these departments dreamed a dream, and al 
work secretary was later secured as a fulfilment of # 
dream. Another department has seen a vision 0 
unmet trust among our Baptist young people an 
now in petition and prayer for a secretary of evange 
through whom to direct a more effective training 0! 
youth in the responsibilities of Christian evangelism 
Not the least among the contributions which 
B. Y. P. U. of A. makes to the religious life and dev 
opment of Baptist young people is the annual conve: 
tion. This occasion is the means of training thro 
conference, informing through forums and inspi 
through fellowship and address upwards of three tl 
sand Baptist young people who go from these con 
tions back into their widely separated areas with 
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rage and power to match themselves to the counter 
ences of life in an effort to live and win others to 
) Christian way of living. 

Po the task of preparing’ Baptist young people for 


_LTHOUGH unbiased, thoughtful Christians are 
i. more and more turning their attention toward the 
ored races, many such students, even among Bap- 
ts, do not realize the potentialities of the National 
ptist Convention. Organized in 1880 for the purpose 
binding the negro churches into “a working force for 
irica’s redemption” by sending the gospel to that 
lathen land, and for the further purpose of providing 
igious education for the young people in churches 
id Sunday schools of the United States, it has never 
ut sight of these objectives. It has grown from the 
itle group of fifty-five delegates which met for the first 
jae in November, 1880, to an organization whose con- 
stuency now numbers more than three million per- 
$ns, comprising all of the states of this country, most 
6 the isles of the sea, West, South and East Africa, 
Gntral and South America, and exceeding by far the 
embined numbers of all other denominations among 
agroes. 
Notwithstanding the hindrances imposed by lack of 
tlustrial opportunities, and the handicaps confronting 
grace still in its formative period, interest in foreign 
fssions has continued unabated throughout the years. 
(re can give credence to the accuracy of the estimate 
fat the negro contributes proportionally for religious 
prk larger amounts than any other group in the world, 
fen he reads of the scores of churches and “preaching 
aces,” with hundreds of members enrolled, and the 
ousands of scholars in the day schools and Sunday 
shools maintained on foreign fields by the National 
iptist Convention. 

The little negro republic, Liberia, has been the chief 
srategic point for efforts to disseminate the gospel and 
e strongest stations and schools are found there. The 


HE basic organization in our Baptist fellowship is 
. the state convention. Like foundation stones these 
nits bear the imposing superstructure of all societies, 
bards and special organizations for kingdom service. 
heir constituency furnishes both the field and the 
borers for every departmental effort. Every conven- 
on worker serves in a dual capacity: for the local in- 
(rest and the world-wide program. His toil must build 
ad conserve the home base, not selfishly for itself but 
{r that far-flung line of sacrificial life that is seeking to 
e up humanity through the Christ to the heart of God. 
e goes beyond the slogan, “As much for others as for 
“lf,” and retains only the barest minimum for his own 
zeds and sacrificially sends the harvested values of 
sin and life “to others.” In fact some of the conven- 
ons during the past year have given until their de- 
‘eted budgets have thinned the workers, rendered 
dvance impossible and made more adequate financing 
( state work imperative. 


a 
. 
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even “greater works than these” the B. Y. P. U. of A. 
is committed. 


“Verily ....he that believeth on me.... 
greater works than these shall he do.” 


The National Baptist Convention 


By L. G. JorDAN 


convention has instituted a nation-wide campaign in 
this country with a view to building a hospital in 1926 
which will meet a great need in Liberia, where there is 
no institution for the alleviation of suffering. An indus- 
trial school to be modeled after Tuskegee is also to be 
erected next year for training native teachers and 
preachers, thereby putting into concrete form a long- 
cherished ideal of the National Baptist Convention. 

Because leaders and educators among the colored 
people have invariably ascribed their progress to the 
Christian training received in the churches and Sunday 
schools, the National Baptist Convention has from its 
inception stressed the fact that the way to eliminate the 
criminality and atheism that constitute a dangerous 
menace to a poverty-stricken people lies through the 
churches and Sunday schools. Evidence of the impor- 
tance which they give to religious education is shown 
by the fact that the new publishing house of the con- 
vention has been completed and equipped at a cost of 
$750,000, and will be dedicated in April, 1926, the result 
of years of struggle and hardships. This building, lo- 
cated in Nashville, Tenn., owned, operated and con- 
trolled by negro Baptists, contains the most complete 
and modernly-equipped printing plant to be found any- 
where in the race. 

Many other far-reaching and ambitious tasks are in 
contemplation by the convention, which has taken on 
new life and activity during the régime of its new presi- 
dent, Rev. L. K. Williams, who, as pastor of the Olivet 
Baptist church, Chicago, “the largest Protestant church 
in the world,” brings a wide experience, a gift for mak- 
ing friends and a real talent for inspiring his fellow- 
workers, to his work as the executive head of the 
National Baptist Convention. 


The United States of the Northern Baptist Convention 


. By G. CLIFFORD CRESS 


reaching and successful evangelistic campaigns”, “the 
outstanding reality in our convention was the spirit of 
evangelism”, “evangelism was the major aspiration 
among our people”, “unusual desire for soulwinning”,— 
all indi¢ate that at heart our people have a vital spir- 
itual experience of the living Christ which they wish 
others to share. This passion indicates a freshness and 
vigor of life that denies decadence in the ranks. The 
top-notch survey note was made glorious through the 
recounting of the perpetual miracle of the new birth. 
Baptisms follow in the evangelistic churches. “We 
baptized more members than in any year since 1917”, 
“four thousand accessions by baptism, the largest 
number in the history of our convention”, “largest acces- 
sions in our history”, “more baptized than in any for- 
mer year in this state”, and “last two years mark the 
high goals in baptisms equalled only a few times in the 
hundred years of the life of our convention”. These re- 
ports remind one of pentecostal outpourings of the 
Spirit when thousands followed their Master through 
the symbolic watery tomb to that newness of life which 
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has glorified the evangel and its heralds across the 
centuries. 


Convention membership shows a consequent gratify- 
ing increase. A number report the largest membership 
in their history. This membership on the whole is 
loyal to the convention leadership. In a half dozen 
states there are minor groups which refuse to cooper- 
ate heartily. This element is negligible and is due to 
personal factors rather than to any clearly defined 
desire to secede. Most of the conventions would be 
faithfully characterized by the words of one secretary 
who says, “Ninety-nine per cent of our churches are 
loyal to the convention, to our Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, to the Board of Missionary Cooperation, the 
general societies and boards.” 


There seems to be a new note concerning the associa- 
tions. During recent years the associations have gone 
more or less into eclipse. The larger cooperative pro- 
gram overshadowed them. Many advocated scrapping 
these organizations as having outlived their usefulness. 
But now there seems to be an emerging conviction that 
they can be revitalized and made to function fruitfully. 
They will probably not initiate and support programs 
of local service as they did formerly but rather become 
channels of fellowship, teaching, conference, institute 
work and schools of methods. Many conventions report 
their associations as back to their pre-New World 
Movement attendance, strength and_ inspirational 
values. 

Rural fields are claiming a new attention. We have 
been developing in a one-sided fashion. Our denomina- 


tional plans and policies have been dominated by city 


populations, city problems and urban attitudes of mind. 
The sparsely settled rural reaches have been neglected. 
Deputation workers have been routed to large city 
churches where there was already an overcrowded pro- 
gram while the hungry but smaller groups in farming 
and village communities were left without the personal 
touch. Now the attitude of many conventions is ex- 
pressed thus: “We are determined to keep the spiritual 
fires burning in these rural communities which have 
always been feeders of the city churches and the mis- 
sionary enterprises.” Rural churches “with programs 
to minister to the entire community life,” are promising 
a rich return. There are striking and inspiring exam- 
ples of rejuvenated rural churches. 

The every-member plan and the pastors’ retreat are 
two outstanding features in convention life. The first 
has been demonstrated beyond a doubt to be not a 
mere plan to raise more money but a spiritual exercise 
of the first magnitude. The retreat for pastors and 
workers has yielded fruitage beyond the fondest dreams 
of the convention workers. Days spent in Bible study, 
missionary review, happy fellowship, devotional exer- 
cises and much prayer have composed differences, 
smoothed the rough edges of theological divergence and 
enriched life with a comradeship unknown before. 
These two factors have vast possibilities and will be 
greatly developed during the coming year. 

The summer assembly is coming into its own every- 
where. These intensive schools of religion for young 
people have met a real need in convention life. It gives 
purpose and intelligent direction to the youth of the 
state and enriches the local churches. Many of the con- 
ventions have now acquired land, erected buildings and 
made provision for regular annual assembly programs. 
The attendance runs from 100 to 1100, and some con- 
ventions have two or more assembly points. “The 
young people’s work is taken seriously as a part of our 
whole program,” indicates the new trend. 
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Church edifice activities reached a new peak. Hun 
dreds of churches after the war postponed building o 
account of high cost of materials. Others gave the Ney 
World Movement right of way. Now with increasi 
membership, more prosperous days and an unprece 
dented interest in religious education there is a wide 
spread program of church building going on. T 
report of an average convention will indicate the tre 
“Last two years have witnessed the erection of seve 
five new buildings or major improvements involving 
outlay of about three and a half millions of doll 
Most projects feature equipment for religious ed 
tion.” Several conventions are promoting special ¢ 
paigns for permanent funds for financing their edi 
needs. . 

The state conventions as such are unanimously com- 
mitted to the cooperative ideals and plans for further 
ing the denominational program. Perhaps not a single 
one would vote to abandon the unified budget and re 
turn to the competitive individualistic methods used 
prior to 1919. However “the task of gathering funds 
for the denominational enterprises has been overemphi 
sized and we have come to a point where neglec 
local fields was tending toward fatal results to 
whole denominational missionary work,” is the con 
tion of a wise and loyal secretary. “There are 
rankling remains of dissatisfaction over (the inequali- 
ties) of the New World Movement,” but there is in 
creasing confidence all along the line that budget-mak- 
ing and money-raising can be harmoniously adjus 
There is a democratic and a Christian way of coop 
tion and the state conventions are solidly united in 
attempt to find it. They have been willing to sacrifice 
for the principle. — 


A canvass of the state convention leaders regardi 
closer correlation of denominational agencies elicited an 
almost unanimous conviction that this is not wise or to 
be desired. The conventions want cooperation 
democratic grounds that will not tend toward 
further centralization. In some of the eastern conv 
tions, “there are churches that are more loyal to 
societies as such than they are to the Northern Bap 
Convention.” This has a historical background. Th 
is none of that feeling in the central and western sta 
Two statements by outstanding secretaries may 
given as fairly representative: ‘We have an increased 
consciousness of the value of our organized work and a 
growing spirit of cooperation; but we are not eager for 
closer correlation if that connotes centralized organiza 
tion;” and “we are not in favor of any closer corr 
tion. Our people are loyal to the whole denominational 
program but through the state convention agenctes. 
Any further plans looking toward making the Northern 
Baptist Convention a near-Presbyterian assembly or 
any further centralizing of organization with power 
likely to encounter hard sledding with the conventio 

In the realm of outstanding reality and ideals among 
the convention group there is a positive and refreshing 
tone. All along the line it is, “loyalty to the Book 
the Christ of the Book. It is spiritual reality find 
expression not so much in doctrinal statements as 
terms of service.” While one secretary feels that 
people’s “aspirations are more personal than social 
more parish than kingdom,” he feels that there i 
remedy in having the pastors “anointed with a kingdom 
passion.” Another feels with sorrow that among most 
of his churches “the major concern is still church-cen- 
tered or self-centered,” most all the secretaries feel 
“deepening conviction concerning evangelism, religi 
education and missions.” ‘There is a deepening desire 
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» world brotherhood,” and among the younger ele- 
‘nts in the membership, ‘a new interest in a warless 
id.” Especially among the eastern conventions one 
ds that “there is gradually developing a desire to 
ve church affiliations determined not by outward ap- 
arances or ordinances, but by spiritual fitness. This 
iows out of a passion for spiritual realities. It is 
‘reasing rapidly.” The deeper unities rather than the 
ter forms are being sought with great moral earnest- 
3s. 

The conventions as a group report inner harmony 
da rising tide of devotion to the will of Christ. The 
stracting and divisive elements so much in evidence 
where were almost wholly absent from the annual 
etings of the state conventions. Nor was there a 
introversial note in many of the associational gather- 


JHE Southern Baptist Convention entered upon the 
-year 1925 with a constituency of 27,517 churches re- 
erting a membership that aggregated more than three 
ad a half million, and 1925 will again show a most 
bstantial gain. 

Perhaps the most gratifying feature of the twelve 
fonths has been the number of baptisms into our fel- 
lwship. The spirit of evangelism has never been so 
farked in many of our churches. For example, the 
Irst Baptist Church of Baton Rouge, La., has recently 
d over 500 accessions by baptism. When the final 
fures are compiled they will probably show 225,000 
[ptisms into our churches during the year. No better 
ws can be reported. 

We have spent more in church building than in any 
evious year. During the five-year period of the 75 
illion campaign when local building programs were 
Lid in abeyance, Southern Baptists expended $57,000,- 
0 on church building. During 1925 many delayed 
ans were put into effect and extra millions of dollars 
ere invested in building and equipment. 

During the year Southern Baptists have added about 
$0,000,000 to the value of their property, particularly 
church buildings, orphanage plants and hospitals, 
ough a most respectable total has been invested in 
lucational institutions. 

‘The annual meeting of the convention at Memphis in 
lay was perceptibly, if not perilously, affected by the 
iternational backwash of the world war, the financial 
action and readjustment following the 75-million cam- 
tign, and the jarring static that fills the air with doc- 
inal disturbance and, in some quarters, dismay. But 
lere was a sunny side to the convention. It paved the 
ay back to denominational normalcy. It magnified 
e need of a unified cooperative program for the largest 
lecess at ‘home and abroad. Its remarkably sym- 


INHE Northern Baptist Convention is not a political 
organization but a spiritual Christian fellowship. 
$ organizational motive was not to conserve churches 
ad build up a denomination as such, but to release 
nergies for evangelical world service. It was launched 
; Washington, D. C., in May, 1907, and fully organized 
¢ Oklahoma City, Okla., in 1908. It was legally char- 
‘red in New York on June 6, 1910, and has held 
ghteen annual meetings. 
“The object of the corporation,” as stated, “shall be 
) give expression to the opinions of its constituency 
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ings. The conventions will remain basic in our organ- 


ized life because they, like the Christ they seek to fol- 
low, exist not to be ministered to but to minister and to 
pour out their best life, substance and service to the 
world. They are great and honored among us because 
they are the servants of all. Their impoverishment is 
the loss of all. Their prosperity and strength is our 
gain and glory. The past year has demonstrated again 
that they, though many, are yet one in faith and pur- 
pose, sure foundation stones in the rising temple of 
Christian life and activity. With unity in their diver- 
sity, unquestioned loyalty among their constituency and 
with their major motives centering in true evangelism 
at home and “unto the uttermost parts of the world”, 
they will each continue to share the love and confidence 
of the entire brotherhood around the globe. 


The Southern Baptist Convention 


By Hicut C. Moore 


metrical and satisfying statement of the Baptist faith 
and message cleared the theological atmosphere of some 
cloud and a good deal of dust. 

The sobering tasks that press hardest upon us at the 
close of the year are the enormous debts upon our mis- 
sion boards and institutions which must be liquidated 
as early as possible; the tremendous opportunities con- 
fronting us in the midst of the rapid industrial and in- 
tellectual development of the South; and the enlistment 
of literally thousands of our churches and millions of 
our members in the compelling objectives before us. 

And certainly our immediate task is colossal and 
challenging: State missions in seventeen Southern com- 
monwealths which are athrob with new energy; nine- 
teen Baptist orphanages with their 4000 fatherless boys 
and girls; twenty-five Baptist hospitals spending last 
year more than a million dollars in charity service; min- 
isterial relief providing for 1100 aged preachers or their 
widows and dependent children; 117 Baptist schools, 
colleges and seminaries with more than 40,000 students; 
home missions among foreigners, Indians, negroes, 
mountain schools, evangelism, enlistment and church 
extension; and foreign missions in seventeen countries 
containing more than one-third of the total population 
of the globe. 

We are happy to believe that the cooperative pro- 
gram of the convention is winning favor and increasing 
support among the churches. Many have adopted the 
budget plan and are making monthly remittances. 
Some churches are giving twice as much to missions 
and benevolences as they are to their local work. 

Of course the year has had its Baptist backsets, but 
on the whole, fine progress has been made all along the 
line. And so Southern Baptists come to the threshold 
of 1926 with gratitude for a good past and high hope for 
a greater future. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


upon moral, religious and denominational matters, and 
to promote denominational unity and efficiency in 
efforts for the evangelization of the world.” Further: 
“The Northern Baptist Convention declares its belief in 
the independence of the local church, and in the purely 
advisory nature of all denominational organizations 
composed of representatives of churches.” 

There are thirty-seven affiliating organizations in the 
convention. Thirty-four are state conventions and 
three are associations, viz., Porto Rico, District of 
Columbia and Western Oklahoma Indian, 
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In these affiliating units there are 433 associations 
composed of 8797 independent churches. These report 
9095 ordained ministers in their fellowship. Last year 
there were 66,762 baptisms making the total member- 
ship 1,419,761. There are 7481 regular American 
churches with membership of 1,234,761. New American 
churches number 689 with 69,610 members. Afro- 
American churches not affiliated with negro conventions 
number 627 and have 116,137 members. There were 
7696 Bible schools with an enrolment of 1,130,007. 

There were 8048 church edifices and 3636 parsonages 
valued at $169,600,400 and carrying a debt of $6,100,400. 
Local expenses were reported as $25,627,771. There 
were offerings for beneficences, $7,940,845, making 
total local contributions for the year, $33,568,616. 

The agencies for world service include thirty-seven 
associations and state conventions, two foreign mission 
societies, two home mission societies and a publication 
society and two general boards: board of education and 
benefit board for ministers and missionaries. There are 
twenty-three city mission societies and a few other 
general organizations. The Board of Missionary 
Cooperation represents the whole denomination in dis- 
seminating information and developing the spirit of 
beneficence, and it is authorized to raise the united 
budgets of all affiliated and cooperating societies, con- 
ventions and boards. 

The president of the convention is Edward H. 
Rhoades, Jr., of Ohio. W. C. Bitting of Missouri has 
been corresponding secretary from its organization and 
Maurice A. Levy of Massachusetts has been recording 
secretary since 1913. The smallest annual meeting was 
at Oklahoma City with 956 delegates while the largest 
was at Buffalo in 1920 with 3662. The average attend- 
ance of accredited delegates for the eighteen years has 
been 2031. The next annual meeting will be in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 25-30, 1926. Rev. W. H. Geistweit 
of Ohio will preach the annual sermon. 

The integrating organization of the convention exists 
only to facilitate the expression of fellowship ideals and 
to promote world-wide ministries of unselfishness and 
love. Like its divine Lord it came forth in the fulness 


of time, not to be ministered unto but to minister and to 
give of its life to the world. Its glory lies not in its age, 


THE BAPTIST 
size or tabulated achievements but in its intelligen 
leadership, its visions of truth and duty concreted jj 
terms of sacrifice and service. It offers itself unto Ge 
for that perpetual incarnation of the divine life wh 
seeks and saves the lost. The record of 1925 is clo 
1926 offers a new opportunity for a larger realization of 
the ideals inscribed on the great seal of the convention: 
Freedom, union and service. wl i 


= 


e e ‘s 
Revival Fire oe 
“O Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the years,... 
in wrath remember mercy’—Hab. 3:2. 


HE fire fell ; co 
Elijah’s prayer prevailed; ~ 
And the flame burned its way to Israel’s soul! 
The backsliding nation turned. oN 
A mightier fire, than the one visible, 
In their hearts burned. 
The cult of Baal had failed! if 
“The Lord, he is the God!’ Hark to the shout! 
As once again faith in God takes control— ee 
Ended the night of doubt. - 


Again the fire came 

In form of tongues, upon disciples’ heads; 

And they spake words, ae 
Which fell like fiery flakes upon the crowd. oe 
Again the heavenly flame 3 
Of that salvation spreads, Ant 
Which only is the Lord’s. 
Men cried aloud, 

And, as before, doubt beat a swift retreat— 
Souls flocked to Jesu’s feet. 


Lord, send that fire once more! ibd 

Let the world know : 

Still on the throne art thou! 

And, as on Carmel and at Pentecost, 

Let the flame glow, 

Till convinced souls implore 

Pardon, and at the cross of Jesus bow. 

Let the blest fire of true revival burn— oe 

Thy Spirit lead from sin a mighty host, 

Who shall to Jesus turn. Zz, 
—William Olney in Bible Witness. 


The World Swings into Light 


By Howarp A. VERNON 


THE world swings into light, 
Day-dawn is flashing in the East, 

The somber shadows of the night 

Flee like some terror-stricken beast. 

The morning song of hope is heard, 

True prophet of the better times; 

Through every stirring breeze His word 

Rings in the soul like silver chimes. 


The world swings into light, 

False prophets may not heed the sign, 
Nor know the deathless power of right 
To triumph over hell’s design. 


In spite of pessimistic song, 

Of proudful boast, and cynic’s sneer, 
The world, unheeding, swings along 
From dark of night to morning clear. 


Fall in, my soul, and march with God, 
Turn round and face the crimson morn, | 
Brood not on shadows deep and broad, 
But eastward look where hope is born, 
For God is light, and as the sun 
Invades the realm of death and night, 
The shadows vanish one by one, 

The world is swinging into light. 
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AID Sir James Barrie, in his 

rectorial address at St. An- 
drews a year or so ago, “Doubt- 
less the Lord could have provided 
us with better fun than hard work, 
but I don’t know what it is.” 


Perhaps the paramount need of 
the world today is workers. We 
are told the chief trouble in 
Europe arises from disinclination 
to work. This distaste for work 
does not belong to Europe nor to 
post-war times alone; it belongs to 
human nature. And the chief cause 
of it is that men have not awak- 
ened to the fact that life affords 
no joy comparable to that of work- 
ing hard. 

Frank Crane has a lecture on the 
“Four Great Delusions” that folks 
are commonly subjected to—First, 
that virtue is unpleasant; second, 
that violence is effective; third, 
that happiness is attainable by 
aiming at it; and fourth, that work 
is an affliction. 


A Sob or a Shout? 


“We must work.” That is what 
multitudes are groaning—it is 
their sob. Their hands are tired, 
but they must work. Their feet 
are weary, but they must work. 
Their hearts are sore, but they 
must work. 


“We must work.” Who said 
that? Jesus Christ said it. “We 
must work the works of him that 
sent me while it is day.” And he 
did not say it with a sob; he said 
it with a shout. Jesus Christ did 
not redeem the world by a mag- 
ical process, a sort of legerdemain. 
He redeemed it by doing some- 
thing, and not only by doing some- 
thing on the cross, but by doing 
something all along the way of his 
earthly career. 


He began his active life saying, 
“Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?” He ended 
his life saying, “I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do.” 
Between there seems to roll like 
an anthem the words, “We must 
work, we must work.” We see 
him toiling in the carpenter’s shop, 
and later we see him moving from 
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The Fun of Work 


By Henry ALFORD PORTER 
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dawn to dewy eve among the suf- 
fering and the needy, preaching, 
teaching, healing and helping; and 
we hear him crying, and I think 
I can catch an exultant note in 
his voice, “We must work the 
work of him that sent me.” 

He did not say “I” but “we.” 
He said it for himself and for all, 
“We must work, we must work;” 
and thereby he would teach us the 
duty, the dignity and the joy of 
work. 


Go labor on; spend and be spent, 

Thy joy to do the Father’s will; 
It is the way the Master went, 

Should not the servant tread it 

still? 

No church is lovely in the 
Saviour’s eyes of which he cannot 
say, as he said of the church of 
Ephesus, “I know thy works.” 


One-half Efficient 


We were told during the war 
that men for the most part were 
only one-half efficient. How would 
that do to be applied to our 
churches? There are Baptist 
churches which are really working 
churches and yet few of them have 
one-half of their available force 
engaged in any definite task. 
Nevertheless there is work for 
everyone. No one needs to be 
“out of a job” fifteen minutes if 
he is willing to take hold. There 
is work to be done all the time. 

Nothing is more needed than a 
revival of the sense of the privi- 
lege and joy of work. The joy 
of work is the purest and most 
abiding joy of which a human 


being is capable. There is no deep- 
er satisfaction known to a true 
man than in doing things that are 
worth while. The unhappiest 
people in the world are those who 
do not work. And so are the un- 
healthy people, for there is no 
tonic as efficient as work. 


When Alexander conquered the 
Persians he said he learned among 
other things that there was “noth- 
ing so servile as idleness, nothing 
so noble and princely as labor.” 


A Divine Vocation 


Everything depends upon the 
spirit with which we do our work. 
A man may go at his work tug- 
ging and groaning, or he may go 
to his work with a sense of divine 
conquest. If a man feels that he 
does his work for God, and not for 
men only, then it becomes a divine 
vocation. The humblest work be- 
comes as noble and honorable as 
anything to which a human mind 
or hand can be given, if it is done 
joyously to the glory of God. 


The captain who rescued Paul 
from the mob inquired who he was 
and what he had done. Sooner or 
later all of us shall have to answer 
that two-fold question, “Who are 
you, and what have you done?” 


What work have you done? 

Time worketh, let me work, too, 
Time undoeth, let me do. 

As busy as time my work I ply 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


Sin worketh, let me work, too, 
Sin undoeth, let me do. 

As busy as sin my work I ply 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


Death worketh, let me work, too, 
Death undoeth, let me do. 

As busy as death my work I ply 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


That is good theology, with the 
exception of the last line, for 
heaven I imagine is no place of 
everlasting rest, but of unceasing 
and unwearying labor where “no 
one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for fame; but each 
for the joy of the working.” 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. Pp. tented. They may tell of their contact cheeked ones found a slice of red 


4 with the church and its results. —to harmonize with their comple 
Topics for Jan. 31 Their story ended, the remaining Best of all though was the emble 
Note: All references hereafter made in “Americans” may come out at the left, for those who classed themselves 


these “Meeting Helps” will be to the fol- also looking happy. They may tell of none of the others—for at the rema 
lowing books: “Modern Discipleship and how interesting they had found these places were slices of lemon! How 
What It Means” by Woods; “Twelve Tests Slavs, of their love for music, their “lemons” did get the laugh of the 
of Character” by Fosdick; “The Man No- ‘adaptability. They may tell of how they people, of the strong, thin and 
body Knows” by Barton; “Gates and Keys helped them to better their conditions. You are wondering what the idea 
To Bible Books’ by Robinson; “How We In closing the leader may show that telling this to you. Don’t you see? 
Got Our Bible” by Smyth; “A Short His- it is up to the individuals to help the _ is usually difficult at banquets or part 
tory of the Christian Church” by Moncrief; Slavs and all other immigrants to get to get people “mixed up” and to 
“Peasant Pioneers” by Miller; “God’s Dyn- the right view of America. Some of Mr. friends from sitting right next to 
amite” by Lerrigo. The entire set of books  Miller’s statements may be used to good other. This is a good way in which 


may be had for $12.45 from the American advantage. keep every one interested and acquai 

Baptist Publication Society. A few others ed. At the same time they are havi 

may be added later. Be Seated, Please! good laugh because of what they fin 
Preparing when they get there. 


“Will seven of the strongest people 
please step forward?” requested the 
leader. Seven “huskies” immediately 
came to the fore. “If you will just step 
over to the table there, you will find an 
emblem of strength at the place where 
you are to be seated,” they were told. 
So over to the table the stepped and ; ; ; 
looked around. Then a laughed and pages attached to the toothpick li 

ag. Or if you are having a sp 
sat down. The leader next called for rer i ; bl ‘oni 
several of the thinnest people. Those 0°°*S!0" Patty, an emblem significa 


; the occasion might be put into eac 
vi ; = d who weighed no less than two hundred these “slices.” For example. on a 
melting pot.” By means of a stan stepped forward. They were told that ‘ Eres 


such as is on a desk calendar, or by at their places they would find something ington’s birthday a little cherry, hat 
props of some sort, get this to stand at which would be helpful in eamine or American flag could be stuck into 
the front of the meeting room. weight. slice. On St. Patrick’s day a shamr 
Illustrating The rosy-cheeked people were called ®'°°" hat or a small pipe could 

In presenting the lesson, have your for next, and those who were city-bred 
group divided into two parts, the Slavs quickly found the “rosy” spot Eyaay. 
dressed in’ peasant « costume! Us possible aig: 2b eau Riepteadalmeaid. eraeient amie 
and the Americans. One of the “Slavs” remaining people had not been willine' fo 
may tell of how they came to America class themselves as strong, thin or rosy, 


and went through Ellis island. The th id’ ch town Hefedeanih _ ane C 
“Slavs” may be standing at the left of arts, vat avai pikes sees eae ek one will be laughing in a few minute 


the “melting pot” and when the story is Are you wondering what: those’ em: the absurdity of the “emblems.” 


finished, may go back of the “melt- blems were—and why there was so much The Cola q 
ing pot.” An “American” may tell of laughter? When the “strong” people Are you working it? Word comes 
how the “Slavs” came to their commun- stepped over to the table they im- from several of the states and cities 
ity. At the close of this story, the mediately got a whiff of a “strong” odor, they have “mulled over” the C. L. 
“Americans” may go back of the and knew that a slice of onion Sheed (Christian Life Program) and chan 
“melting pot.” These people will of their places. No wonder they laughed. modified .or divided the program up 
course be hidden from the audience. But when the “thin” ones—the two- Swit their needs. For instance, Buff 
Two results may be next shown. A hundred-pounders — stepped over and has taken the program and set “soint 
few of the “Slavs” may come from be- discovered their enemy potato, they for each of the goals. A contest 
hind the right side of the “melting pot.” could not help but burst into laughter Started and the societies making 
They may appear sullen, disheartened, at their fate. The self-styled rosy- goals get the number of points de 
angry. One of them may tell of the upon. All societies making up 
treatment he received, as given in the of all the young people of the chu 


Why not try a method such as this | 
a “mixer” at your next party or banq 
If you are to play a game later o 
which the people are called for by nam 
or numbers, a toothpick might be st 
into each of these “emblems,” the 
of paper bearing the number or nai 


The fourth chapter of “Peasant Pio- 
neers” will tell you quite a bit about this 
topic. Having read this over several 
times, a little work and you will be ready 
to make it impressive. 

Out of heavy cardboard or wall board 
make a large pot, such as was used in 
olden days for boiling puddings, etc. 
This should be at least six feet in height. 
Label this in large letters “America” as 
it is to represent this country as the 


This “stunt” would be especially ge 
on April Fool’s day, since at that t 
one looks for such “tricks.” But wh’ 
ever time you use it you will find 
good ice-breaker and mixer, for ej 


above _chapter. Then a few of the “They say” about the results of the and congregation (point [a] under © 
“Americans” may come from the left eC kT Pp ganization” in the program) get 
side and tell of how these Slavs were (being interpreted Christian Life points. Any one making all the 
looked upon. They may appear dis- Program) gets one thousand points. A prize 
usted. ; a : i i es 
: Changing Results _Sixty per cent increase in mem- ates oe Saad we ae ae 
The leader may explain that this is bership, regular attendance os You hank ‘hae because your city 
oftentimes the result, but it may be church, good live spiritual Bice state is not doing anything like # 
otherwise. Then the remaining “Slavs” ings, fifteen conversions and an that you cannot do it? Why not € 
may come out at the right side of the even better outlook for next year.” ienee tact oe ee not “foeme 
“melting pot.” They have discarded —B. Y. P. U., First Church, 3 


the program to suit your needs. = 
can make it stretch or shrink—it is quit 
elastic. 
——————————————— 


their peasant costumes and are clad like Corona, Calif. 


Americans. They appear happy and con- 


q 
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Among Ourselves 


West China Letter 
By Jor TAYLOR 


The missionary in China is not having 
very easy time of it at present. Not 
tat the Chinese have a monoply of 
riticism of him. One came to China, 
ot because he was wanted but because 
e was needed. All the time one is in 
lis country one is conscious that he is 
ot wanted. So that need not trouble 
le missionary. But now there is more 
itense opposition than there has been 
or many years. Chinese opposition to 
ye foreigner comes in waves and goes 
1 the same form. As a result of the 
hooting of some members of a mob in 
hanghai last May, the wave became 
dal in volume and threatened to sub- 
1erge all foreigners of any class or 
olor. Then, since that time the opposi- 
ion has spread through the land and 
ne can hear “foreign dog” flung at him 
s he passes along the street in inland 
ities. For a while checks on the Hong 
tong and Shanghai bank, one of the 
est banking houses east of Suez, were 
efused even here in Chengtu. One 
aight be asked what his “honorable 
ountry is” by a tradesman; but as a 
ule, they were very glad to sell to one 
nd all—either American or British. A 
‘oup of students requested the presi- 
‘ent of the West China Union university 
who is an American) to dismiss all 


3ritish teachers in the institution. It. 


vas not done. The school is carrying 
m at the old stand with a good attend- 
nce. All of which means that the wave 
f opposition reached its peak during the 
ummer and is slowly dying down. Just 
hat will happen when the tariff con- 
erence issues its findings, and the con- 
erence on extra-territoriality comes to 
m end, no one is bold enough to pro- 
yhesy. It may be ventured that the 
Chinese will not get all they demand, so 
there may be some more riots some- 
here. The missionary proposes to 
‘tarry on until told to leave by his 
‘ountry’s consul. 

Making Difficulties for Missionaries 
As if all this ill-feeling on the part of 
he Chinese were not enough for the 
nissionary, he has to listen to a lot of 
jpposition from home. The Chinese 
rery candidly say “We don’t want you 
nd you may go. Your religion can do 
is no good; you simply preach it to 
‘over up the real fact that you are the 
idvance guard of an imperialistic gov- 
‘nment that wants to get hold of our 
erritory.” Well, that at least is blunt 
ind unmistakable. Then from America 
‘omes the word that part of the Baptist 
lenomination does:not want us in China 
ind proposes to get us out by drawing 


Ip a creedal statement and requiring us - 


© sign it. If we do not sign, then we 
nust leave China and go home. These 
rood folks want us out of this country, 
yecause we are suspects. Well the 


D 
’ 


ME? tae 


Chinese have suspected us for a long 
long time and we still are here. Better 
not make it any more difficult for mis- 
sionaries to stay in China. The king- 
dom of heaven has not yet come and 
there is need of any man or woman who 
is loyal to Christ in this land. 


But that is not the end of our trou- 
bles. The editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury says that the mission boards should 
announce their opposition to the treaties 
that give the benefit of extra-territoriality 
to missionaries, send the missionaries 
word that they have taken that stand 
and any missionary who does not think 
the same as the board may have his 


passage paid to America! This in the 
twentieth century and from a _ self- 
appointed apostle of freedom. Well, 


here again, one can but say that it will 
be better not to do that kind of thing. 
Intolerance does not look beautiful in 
any dress. Fortunately, the mission 
boards are composed of Christian gen- 
tlemen who are prepared to allow their 
representatives in China to think for 
themselves, and who are always eager to 
have the missionary give his opinion on 
matters affecting his field and work. In 
this they show true Christian courtesy 
and wisdom: for it is very probable that 
missionaries in China may know just as 
much on some matters in this republic 
as do the distant critics in Chicago. 


Resolved to Love 


Then we will agree to differ. Perhaps 
that is all we can agree to do; but it is a 
fine Christian agreement. And we will 
resolve to love. We will resolve to love 
the Chinese. That is sometimes difficult, 
for it must be confessed that they are 
full of race prejudice. Nevertheless 
they are lovable, and the missionary 
will endeavor to love them. And some 
of them love the missionary. And we 
will resolve to love those Baptists who 
want to get us out of China by way of 
a creedal statement. We don’t want a 
creedal statement. We can’t use one. It 
does not help us in our belief or practice. 
But we love those Baptists that would 
like to have a creedal statement to put 
before the missionary for his signature. 
It wouldn’t use up much ink, for there 
would be very few signatures. And we 
resolve to love the man who wrote the 
editorial in the Christian Century called 
“Tree the Missionaries.” Either he 
wrote out of profound ignorance or 
wilfully suppressed some facts. But we 
forgive him for his ignorance or his wil- 
fulness and will endeavor to love him. 
We certainly differ from him in his read- 
ing of the present signs of the times in 
China. 


Just now we are feeling the loss of 
Bishop W. W. Cassels, of the Western 
China Diocese of the Church of Eng- 
land. The good bishop came to China 
at the call of Hudson Taylor forty years 


ago with six other Cambridge men who 
have been known ever since as “The 
Cambridge Seven.” After he had been 
in Szechuan for ten years, he was con- 
secrated bishop and has been instant in 
season and out of season in preaching 
and administration. He was a very cau- 
tious man—he said so himself at the 
West China General Conference in 1908 
—but he was ready for cooperation in 
all good work. The China Inland mis- 
sion loses one of its most faithful 
workers; the Church of England loses 
one of her outstanding representatives 
in China, and West China loses a fine 
type of Christian gentleman. The Caim- 
bridge Seven has just one more of their 
number in West China. 

The city of Chengtu is cramful of 
soldiers. They are invading private 
residences in search of a place to sleep 
and eat. There is a gathering of military 
leaders in this city. If they can agree 
there will be no fighting at present; if 
they cannot agree, we may look out for 
more battle, murder and sudden death. 
It all depends on that little knot of men 
which it is to be. The people have no 
say in the matter at all. This is the 
fifteenth year of the Chinese republic. 

Chengtu, Nov. 18, 1925. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Leonarp W. RILEY 

The Home Going of a Missionary 

The many friends of Mrs. Mary E. 
Hill, wife of Rev. George W. Hill, on 
the Pacific coast and in the Orient will 
be saddened by the announcement of her 
death which occurred at Covelo, Calif., 
Nov. 11. She was born in San Francisco 
sixty-one years ago and was a worker in 
the First church of Oakland until the 
time of her marriage. For thirty-seven 
years she was the strong support of her 
husband in his pastorates in Portland 
and Albany, Ore., and in his missionary 
work in China and Japan. In 1893 they 
first went to Sui Fu and later to Yachow 
from which field they were driven by 
the riots following the war between 
Japan and China. Mrs. Hill’s nervous 
condition made necessary a transfer to 
Japan where they labored for twenty 
years. In 1914 Mr. Hill’s health brought 
them again to the home land since 
which time they have worked together 
faithfully in pastorates in Arizona and 
California. She is survived by her hus- 
band and three children, two of whom 
were born in Japan. Her aged mother, 
Mrs. E. R. Hoyt, is the only living char- 
ter member of the First church of Oak- 
land. Dr. C. H. Hobart conducted the 
memorial service at Oakland, paying a 
touching tribute to her life of sacrificial 
usefulness. 

Who Follows in Their Train? 

The time for inventories and good 
resolutions is again at hand. Those who 
are deeply interested in the work of the 
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kingdom may well devote no small por- 
tion of their time to a review of the 
year that is passing into history. No 
man can call it uneventful unless he be 
thoughtless indeed! The potent forces 
are not always the noisiest. Unheralded 
may arise agencies which may quietly 
shape the destinies of the future. May 
we then again remember that more 
things are accomplished by prayer than 
this world ever dreams. Great men have 
been called from our own Baptist ranks 
during these twelve months—men who 
have wrought mightily and upon whom 
we have leaned heavily and trustingly. 
Who are assuming the responsibilities 
which they laid down? Have we had the 
men duly prepared to “carry on” in ac- 
cord with our time-honored principles? 
Is seed being sown in the hearts of 
young people today which will bear the 
requisite fruit tomorrow? These men 
who have left us who inspired us by 
their generous giving and their devoted 
service were not accidents. Some one, 
somewhere, influenced them to take the 
course which has resulted so advantage- 
ously. Here is inspiration for all those 
who deal with young people in the home, 
the school, the college. Here is encour- 
agement for the young people them- 
selves. The day of heroes is not passed. 
The day for remarkable achievement is 
always at hand. What we do today will 
to a very large extent determine what 
they will do tomorrow. 


Wisconsin News Letter 
By R. C. SPEER 


Dec. 17 and 18 were the dates set for 
a regional conference. A goodly num- 
ber of pastors from Milwaukee and 
nearby cities were in attendance. Doc- 
tor H. F. Stilwell and Rev. S. G. Neil 
were the speakers from the denomina- 
tional field. Incidentally it was home- 
coming for Doctor Neil. Thirty-five 
years ago he was a brave soldier of the 
Salvation Army in Milwaukee. Under 
constant threat of violence from the rab- 
ble he pursued his work. The police 
were even reluctant to shield him. The 
governor befriended him and he was al- 
lowed to continue. Those were the 
“good old days” when Milwaukee 
shipped trainloads of poison all over 
America daily. Times have changed. 
Brethren, believe better things of us 
who live here now. 

Doctor Agar is a skilful doctor of 
church ills. Church officers took all day 
Dec. 6 to tell him about their spiritual 
and ecclesiastical aches and_ pains. 
Where necessary he poured on the 
soothing balm- of spiritual encourage- 
ment. But sometimes the rapid diag- 
nosis of the skilled eye and heart de- 
tected that surgical methods must be 
resorted to, and the doctor did not 
hesitate to proceed. In some camps 
reconstruction is going on as a result. 
In others, as in the time of Deborah, 
there are “great searchings of heart,” 
even if little action. 

Mr. E. J. Steinberg, president of Wis- 
consin State Convention was recently 


reelected to head the Milwaukee inter- 
denominational group. The cause of co- 
operative Protestantism through that 
council seems to be gaining headway. 


From Many Nations 

At a recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional council the women of Tabernacle 
church presented a Christmas program 
in which the women who volunteer for 
Americanization work, and their New 
American friends played prominent 
parts. 

The Christ Polish church, with Rey. 
A. Soltys pastor, is making rapid growth. 
It has recently installed a pipe organ. 
This is one of the few Baptist churches 
where “standing room only” is the rule 
of Sunday nights. 

The Hungarian people of Milwaukee 
are an open field still awaiting develop- 
ment. Last summer the beginnings 
were made. We hope soon to continue 
what has been begun. 

The Mt. Zion negro church has re- 
cently sold its property and bought a 
Jewish synagogue which is a church and 
social center combined. Rev. O. E. R. 
Hauser of Immanuel church is its cham- 
pion. 

The Immanuel church has recently 
undertaken an ambitious program look- 
ing to the future. It involves the pur- 
chase of a tract of land in a strategic out- 
lying section of the city. The full plan 
calls for a new church and an Old Peo- 
ple’s home in the future. This church, 
formerly the First German church, now 
worships in a modern plant and supports 
a seven-day-a-week program. 

The Scandinavian church, La Crosse, 
begins the new year with two shining 
resolutions, bright as new pennies. First, 
the name is to be Calvary Baptist 
church. Second, all services are to be in 
English. Here is true Americanization. 
That is the trend all bilingual churches 
take eventually. 

The Kenosha Italian Baptist church 
had the great joy, Dec. 30, of holding 
a service in honor of Miss Lucy 
Nicolazzo who is leaving to encer the 
B. M. T. S. in'Chicago. She is. genu- 
inely consecrated to the task to which 
she feels God has called her. On the 
evening for the farewell representatives 
from the Swedish, German and Ameri- 
can churches of Kenosha and the Grace 
Baptist church (German) of Racine 
brought greetings and attended in dele- 
gations to do her honor. Rev. R. C. 
Speer of Milwaukee spoke on “Christian 
Work as a Lifework.” Rev. I. W. Corey, 
veteran pastor of First church, Rev. Mr. 
Elmgren of the Swedish church and 
other workers spoke. The pastor, Rev. 
D. Raffone, rejoices in the number of 
young people in his church. He is be- 
ing assisted by Miss Nicholas, mission- 
ary of the W. A. B. H. M.S. Mrs. W. S. 
Lincoln, state worker, recently spent 
some time with these good people. They 
are clamoring for her in a return engage- 
ment. 

State Force Released for Evangelism 

Doctor A. LeGrand and his able state 
force have placed themselves at the 
service of the churches for such evangel- 
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istic meetings as they may require dur- 
ing the next few months. It is hoped 
that many of our churches will profit | 
by the valuable contribution they can 
make. 

An excerpt from a recent letter to 
Doctor A. LeGrand reads as follows: 
“In behalf of the West Allis Baptist 
church I wish to thank you for your 
efforts and patience in helping us secure 
a pastor recently. We feel greatly in- 
debted to you and wish you to know that _ 
we appreciate your interest in us and 
your help in making it possible for Rey. j 
Andrew Martin to be our present pas- 
tor.” Now it would seem from this that 
even state secretaries are appreciated by : 
those whom they would try to serve, 
And why not? They are human. They 
are our pastors only in a wider relation, — 
Many people who would have great 
hesitancy about openly criticizing their 
pastor, find it easy to find fault with — 
state executives. Perhaps that is be- 
cause he is. farther away and such peo- 
ple find it safer to stone the prophet — 
who may not be near enough to retaliate. ; 
Incidentally, this is just a sample of the — 
thing which occurs often in Wisconsin — 
affairs. Doctor LeGrand, like all others, — 
has his difficult situations to handle, — 
which he does with rare tact and ability. i 
But increasingly larger with the passing — 
years is the group of people who find — 
in him, as this church has done, a. 
friendly helper and advisor. Not to for- 
get the pastor in question in the above 
letter—Rev. Andrew Martin is a wel- 
come addition to Milwaukee Baptist 
circles. : 

Dr. L. C. Barnes and the Ministers 

In a most adroit fashion Doctor L. C. 
Barnes conversed with a man from 
Saturn and another from Seattle by long 
distance to the great delight of the Mil- — 
waukee ministers’ meeting in Decem- 
ber. He left us guessing who he would 
bow out to the strains of slow music — 
next. It is a joy for the men who are 
mostly young pastors to have this elder 
in the ministry among us. 


The Chicago Letter 
By C. T. HoLMAn 
The New Year 

A “new year” we say. Yes, but neue 
absolutely new; no mere discardiam of. 
an old calendar can effect that. With 
all our New Year’s hopefulness, does a, 
seem likely that there can be a new 
year? Will not the new year be but a 
repetition of the old, with the same fail- 
ures in individual bad social life, the 
same sin, the same weakness of faith, 
the same paralysis of will? How can the 
year be made really new? “Behold, ik 
make all things new!” says the master. 
There is possible a resurgence of life; — 
a new birth of individuals, of churches, — 
of communities. And it is only by this 
inner, spiritual transformation, this ine 
coming of new life, that a new year for — 
this world can come. Perhaps, the most 
that can be hoped for is but a short step 
forward toward the making of a nev 
world; but that step can be taken onl as 
life is renewed from within. q 
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It’s Up to Youth! 

“That it’s up to youth to make a new 

world has become my increasing con- 

yiction in recent years. Not those who 

“kid” themselves into believing that they 

still are young and say “It’s the spirit 

‘and not the years that count!” But 

those who are now genuinely young— 

thirty-five and under, let’s say. And a 

stream of aggressive younger life must 

‘ever be pouring in. It is through them 

that the new birth of institutions and of 

social, industrial and political life must 

come. We need their fresh points of 

view, their boundless enthusiasms, and 

their intolerance of everything that 

‘stands in the way of a righteous and 

fraternal social order. We need have 

no fear for their extravagances. The 

rigidities of our present social order will 

yield little enough to their most strenu- 

ous assaults. 

‘The Interdenominational Student Con- 

ference 

These reflections were occasioned by 
attendance at the Interdenominational- 
Student Conference held during the 
Christmas holidays in the First Method- 
ist Episcopal church, Evanston. About 
1000 picked college and seminary stu- 
dents from all over the country thronged 
‘the body of the church, and they were 
‘compassed about in all the galleries by 
a glorious cloud of witnesses composed 
‘mainly of denominational secretaries. 

Only students were allowed to partici- 
pate in the discussions to which rather 
“more than half the time of the sessions 
-was given; and about two out of every 
‘three stated addresses were delivered by 
students, the others being given by in- 
-yited speakers, among whom were H. C. 
“Luccock, Reinhold Niebuhr, Ralph Dif- 
“fendorfer, Hubert Herring, and Albert 
Parker Fitch. It is of course impossible 
‘to give anything like a detailed account 
of what took place; only a few glimpses 
-and impressions can be crowded into 
“my limited space. And the chief im- 
“pression one would get, perhaps, was 
that of the impatience of these eager 
young people with the church and with 
its outlook and policies. Of course they 
‘lacked backgrounds, they did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate how our Christian re- 
ligion has institutionalized itself. But 
their criticisms were penetrating and 
fundamental and, in the main, accurate. 
They criticized sectarian divisions, and 
the sectarian spirit, competition between 
churches, the church’s’ materialistic 
standards, its involvement in a capitalis- 
tic social order and its acceptance of 
that social order’s point of view; and 
they were eager to have the church do 
something practical and definite and ef- 
fective toward the building of a Chris- 
tian civilizationand do it quick! All 
sorts of radical suggestions were made, 
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including even the establishment by the 
church of birth control clinics! But 
when despair with respect to the church 
‘was expressed it soon became evident 
Bat this counsel of despair was abso- 
Jutely and with practical unanimity re- 
api by these college youths. They 
still looked to the church as, far beyond 
3 nd above all other institutions, the one 


agency through which individual and 
social redemption might come. 

Youth was in the saddle! And right 
confidently it kept its seat. The secre- 
tary of a foreign missionary society gave 
an address, and in his fifty minutes (he 
spoke twenty minutes beyond his alloted 
time!) probably said less than was said 
in any other fifteen minutes during the 
conference. As soon as he was seated 
a delegate rose with the comment, “Mr. 
Chairman, I submit that this address by 
a foreign mission secretary in support 
of the missionary enterprise, is the most 
serious indictment that that enterprise, 
as now conducted, could receive,” and 
proceeded to give his reasons for that 
contention, based on the secretary’s 
speech. The secretary denied that the 
student’s interpretation of his speech 
was accurate, and concluded with a pat- 
ronizing “Oh no, my boy, I didn’t say 
that!” Then the fireworks began. Sev- 
eral students were on their feet. “Mr. 
Chairman,” said the one who got the 
eye of the presiding officer, “I protest 
the tone, manner, and words of the 
speaker. This is no place for that ‘My 
boy’ attitude. It is precisely this that 
has made us keep silence in church as- 
semblies. It is for this reason that we 
have been compelled to organize our 
own conferences where we might speak 
our minds. It is time that this sort of 
thing stopped.” Stanley High, the able 
discussion leader, quickly succeeded in 
relieving the tenseness of the situation, 
but it was a severe jolt for the foreign 
mission secretary, and I do not expect 
soon to hear him address such an as- 
sembly again. 

It was not to be expected that there 
should be anything absolutely new in 
the positions taken by these students. 
The significant thing to observe is the 
advanced positions they hold with prac- 
tical unanimity, and, in general, the way 
they are facing. They represent an un- 
compromising idealism which proposes 
to actualize its ideals or know the rea- 
son why. Some of the resolutions will 
indicate where they stand. A _ resolu- 
tion on the church and industry ex- 
pressed the belief that, “the present 
state of industry with its competition 
and money-grabbing, is the source of 
hatreds which lead to war, and that the 
system breeds class distinction and 
economic inequality.” A resolution was 
offered and unanimously adopted advo- 
cating immediate ratification of the pro- 
tocol to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and entry into the 
League of Nations as soon as possible. 
This resolution was ordered to be sent 
to the president. The resolution on the 
church and war, adopted with only a 
few negative votes, read: “We believe 
the church, through the churches, should 
excommunicate war, dissociate itself 
from the war system, and refuse hence- 
forth to allow the use of the church as 


‘a medium of preparation for, or prosecu- 


tion of war. Because we favor a posi- 
tive education for peace, and because we 
believe that the present military training 
program of the war department in high 
schools and colleges gives war an ulti- 
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mate sanction, perpetuates the war sys- 
tem, delays disarmament, intimidates 
students and faculty, and inhibits free 
discussion, we suggest: Abolition of mili- 
tary training in church and denomina- 
tional schools; abolition of military 
training in high schools; abolition of 
military training in colleges and univer- 
sities, including the immediate abolition 
of the compulsory feature in land grant 
institutions. Every local church should 
guard and guarantee the right of an in- 
dividual to follow the guidance of his 
own conscience when that conscience ad- 
vises against participation in war. Be- 
cause war is a negation of the value of 
human personality, we condemn any at- 
tempt to impose universal conscription 
of manhood of the United States, such 
as the proposed legislation before con- 
gress.” Despite this resolution, these 
students were not all ready to say that 
they would have nothing to do with 
another war if one should ‘come. Yet, 
only sixty-five said definitely that in case 
of war they could not adopt the thor- 
oughgoing pacifist attitude, but might 
take up arms for home and country. 
Nearly three times this number affirmed 
that they would refuse to participate in 
another war. But a large majority was 
non-committal; they had not “thought 
the thing through.” It was a tribute to 
the honesty of the group. 

For me, the most moving moment 
was when this great congregation of 
fine, eager, resolute, educated young 
people sang, “When wilt thou save the 
people, O God of mercy, when?” And 
it rolled up to the galleries, 

“Shall crime bring crime forever 
Strength aiding still the strong? 

Is it they will, O Father, 

That man shall toil for wrong? 

‘No,’ say thy mountains; ‘No,’ thy skies; 
Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs be heard instead of sighs; 
God save the people!” 

It was with moisture-dimmed eyes 
that I looked down upon that assembly. 
For here were young people, highly priv- 
ileged, the very choicest of our land, 
identifying themselves with the dispos- 
sessed and taking upon their strong 
young shoulders the burden of the under- 
privileged and the weak. And I saw 
One toiling up a weary hill under the 
heavy burden of a cross, and a great 
multitude of young people bearing their 
crosses after him. 

Any theologian would have been 
obliged to admit that the Christologies 
of these students were very inadequate. 
I made a remark to that effect to an 
eminent theologian and he_ replied, 
“Thank God!” But intense loyalty and 
devotion to Jesus was expressed over 
and over again. These young people 
seemed to be deeply convinced that if 
they could catch his attitudes, if. they 
could learn how to apply the principles 
by which he ordered his life, they might 
find the solvent for their own person- 
al problems, and for the urgent and 
perplexing social, racial, industrial and 
political problems of our modern com- 
plex life. Above all, they were believers 
in Jesus. The pity of it is that they 
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have to fumble so in their search to 
discover how to apply “his way,” and 
that church leaders are so nonplussed 
and helpless when they see their youth 
engaged in this search. 

“Following the Way of Jesus” 

It is a coincidence that the extension 
lectures in religion announced by the 
divinity school of the University of Chi- 
cago for the winter quarter, bear the 
title “Following the Way of Jesus.” The 
purpose of these lectures, which will be 
delivered by Dean Shailer Mathews and 
Prof. Gerald Birney Smith, is to study 
Jesus’ “way of life,” to examine the ef- 
forts made by succeeding generations of 
his followers to apply his way in vary- 
ing geographical, social, political and re- 
ligious situations, and, finally, to inquire 
what following the way of Jesus involves 
in our complex twentieth century world. 
They promise to be interesting and 
helpful. Two classes also will be con- 
ducted, one on “The Project Method in 
Religious Education,” by Prof. T. G. 
Soares, and another by Prof. B. W. 
Robinson on “The Gospel of the Be- 
loved Disciple.” All lectures will be 
given and classes held in the newly com- 
pleted theological building, which will be 
thrown open for inspection by the public 
on the first evening. These lectures and 
classes are part of the effort of the divin- 
ity school to serve the people of the 
churches, and are open to all. The first 
lecture will be given on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 26, at 7:45, and the series will 
continue for the five succeeding Tuesday 
evenings. 

The Ministers’ Conference 

The Baptist ministers’ conference, 
which meets in the Immanuel building, 
2320 South Michigan avenue, maintains 
its high interest, under the dynamic 
leadership of President Johnston Myers. 
Dr. John A. Earl is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee which has been pro- 
viding royal fare. Evidently the com- 
mittee does not intend to sidestep real 
issues. ‘What Constitutes a Baptist 
Church?” was the topic recently dis- 
cussed by Dean Shailer Mathews, of the 
divinity school of the University of Chi- 
cago and Pres. George W. Taft, of the 
Northern Baptist Theological seminary. 
The best attended meeting of many 
months, comfortably filling the auditori- 
um of the Immanuel church, was held 
on Jan. 4, when Rev. P. W. Philpott, 
pastor of the Moody Memorial church, 
addressed the conference and many visi- 
tors on evangelism. Doctor Philpott is 
a gospel preacher of great power. and 
winsomeness. He carries forward the 
work at the Moody church in the toler- 
ant and fraternal spirit of its founder. 
Under his leadership the church has re- 
cently erected and dedicated a magnifi- 
cent new edifice costing $1,500,000. 


John D. Pope 

An Appreciation 

By R. E. Farrier 
Rey. John D. Pope passed from this 
life at Marblehead, Mass., Dec. 30 at the 
home of his daughter, Miss Flora E. 
Pope. Mr. Pope-was graduated from 
Colgate university in 1856 and was the 


oldest or among the very oldest living 
alumni. Had Mr. Pope lived eleven days 
more he would have reached his ninety- 
seventh birthday. 

It is of especial interest at this time, 
when the denomination is mourning the 
loss of that other useful servant, Dr. 
Russell Conwell, to know that it was 
through Mr. Pope that Doctor Conwell 
was brought into the fellowship of the 
Baptist church, and was baptized by 
him in the First Baptist Church of St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Pope was born in Edmeston, New 
York, January, 1829. He had served as 
pastor in St. Paul, Minn.; Peoria, II1.; 
Norwich, N. Y.; St. Johns, N. B.; Acadia, 
N. S.; Tully and Cortland, N. Y., and his 
last regular pastorate of eighteen years 


Here, There and Everywhere 


Tue Evancetistic AssocriaATION of New 
England will meet Jan. 19, in the Park 
Street church, Boston. The 
meeting will be held in the vestry at 
7 p. m., and the public meeting at 8 in 
the large auditorium. Brief reports will 
be made covering the year, and the gen- 
eral secretary will present the outlook 
for evangelism for 1926. Rev. Bernard 
C. Clausen will deliver the address of 
the evening. The association is an inter- 
denominational organization covering 
New England and assisting not only 
evangelical churches, but the sick and 
needy in the hospitals. A large gather- 
ing is expected. 


Rev. A. O. OpEGArD began his pastorate 
with the Galilee church, Chicago, Nov. 
29. Bethany church, Chicago, has ex- 
tended a call to Rev. Burrell R. Hotto 
of ‘Dansville, Pa. 


THE First CHuRCH of Brattleboro, Vt., 
Rev. Albert H. Gage, pastor, has com- 
pleted a two-weeks’ campaign of the 
educational-friendly visitation type. Rev. 
Raymond W. Cooper, state director’ of 
evangelism, assisted the pastor. Ninety- 
four persons have asked for membership, 
sixty-four of these by baptism. The 
church has a large and well-organized 
sible school with a regular attendance 
of more than 400. 


Rev. D. D. SuMRALL baptized five persons 
at Lewistown, Mont., on a recent Sunday 
evening. 


Rey. R. D. BrirrEN was assisted by Rev. 
D. D. Sumrall in a series of meetings at 
Miles City, Mont., which resulted in nine- 
teen baptisms. 


Rev. W. F. Frazier will spend the rest 
of the convention year in evangelistic work 
in Montana. 


WEDDING BELLS rang at Hamilton, N. Y., 
for Mr. W. Ferdinand Myer and Miss 
Hope Hills Elmer. Mr. Myer is a teacher 
of history in Ridgewood, N. J., high school, 
and his bride is a senior in the woman’s 
college of Brown university. The fathers 
of both are ministers. Further, the bride 
is a grand-daughter of the late Dr. James 


business. 
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in Lee, Mass. When eighty-eight ye: 
of age he came to Norwich, N. Y,, 
gave an address at the centennial of ¢ 
First church. é 

The life of this man has been far fro; 
the ordinary life of men, not alon 
years but in the faithful and loving 
ice that he has rendered. He 
claimed the gospel of Christ from 
pulpit. He lived that gospel in his 
life among men. Quiet in manner; 
ciliatory in methods; kindly in spi 
loving at all times, this man of 
served well his Lord and fellowme 

He leaves three children, Dr. Ge 
Pope of Washington, D. C.; Miss F 
E. Pope, Marblehead, . Mass.; Eu 
Pope, Chicago, Ill.; and many sons 
daughters in the faith. 


Madison Stifler, has three aunts who 
wives of Baptist ministers and two ur 
who are ministers, namely, Revs. J. M, ai 
Francis C. Stifler. Mr. Myer is a nep 
of Harry V. Myer of the Publicati 
society. oF, 

THE “WHITE GIFTS” appeal at Not 
Park church, Chicago, resulted in e 
decisions for Christ, five for baptism, 
for church membership and thirty-four 
dedications. 


THE AMERICAN GUARDIAN AssocIAa 
of which_Governor-General Leonard W 
is honorary chairman, has launched 
campaign for an cndownieme ‘of $2,000, 
with which to rescue and educate 
abandoned children of American pate 
in the Philippines. Hon. W. Cam 
Forbes of Boston, former governor-gen 
of the Philippines, is general chairman « 
this campaign committee; Bishop Cha 
H. Brent, who also knows the Philipp 
well, is a vice-chairman; Dr. S. Pa 
Cadman is chairman of the committee 
churches. 


THE SECOND MISSION day of the Eas 
Baptist Theological seminary in Phila 
phia came on Dec. 16. The speake 
the occasion was Dr. W. R. Cul 
professor of Bible at Wake Forest coll 
North Carolina. Doctor Cullom brou 
strong, spiritual and very helpful m 
which was greatly appreciated by 
student body and a number of v 


present. The seminary not yet 

months old has enrolled ninety 
students, with many others seeking 
trance. Many states of the union and 
foreign countries are represented 


student body. 


Since Rev. H. M. Wyrick became pas 
tor of the First church, Grand Fo: 
N. D., the first of last February, over s 
members have been received into the 
bership of the church. The majority 
these have come through baptism. A s 
class is conducted in the Bible 
university students at the University 
North Dakota, and a strong men’s brow 
hood class is active in the church, with 
pastor as teacher. 


(Continued on page 1556) 
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Challenge 
O 

Youth 


“ADVENTURE for CHRIST” 


Keynote 


Thirty-fifth Anniversary Convention 
Los Angeles, California 


July 7-11, 1926 
Baptist Young People’s Union 
of America 


40 conference periods on 10 different 4 simultaneous forums of three hours 
subjects pertaining to better methods each lead by informed Christian ex- 
by which young people may reach young perts discussing the principles underlying 
people. social life relationships of the day. 
a) 
7 inspirational mass sessions with quiet 
seasons of worship and with burning 
messages of power and challenge by the 
country’s leading Baptists. 
Promoting work BY and FOR young people 
DEVOTIONAL LIFE EVANGELISM 
Discovering and devising ways by which young Enlisting and aiding young people’s organizations in 
people’s societies may enlarge the private and public a larger endeavor to win young people to an accept- 
worship life of their members. ance of Jesus Christ. 
STEWARDSHIP AND TITHING LIFE WORK 
Challenging Baptist young people to a larger study Aiming to discover and_ cultivate Baptist young 
and practice of stewardship and to a more definite people willing to commit lives fully to God and under 
assistance in carrying out the denominational pro- leadership of Jesus Christ find and fit themselves for 


gram. the largest place in the world’s work. 


CITY, STATE AND ASSOCIATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Striving to discover, develop, and promote among 


these units better “ways of working” in the inter- 
ests of making the other departments most effective. 


BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION of AMERICA 


| % . 2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Here, There and Everywhere 
(Continued from page 1554) 
Pastor Harry H. Upron of Bloomfield, 
N. J., has joined the crusade for clean 
movies and prints its stamp in large form 
in his church calendar. 


Pastor BERNARD S, CLAUSEN baptized 
ten converts at Delaware Street church, 
Syracuse, Ne Ys Dec.Z0: 


IN A SERIES OF SERMONS at First church, 
Wichita, Kans., Pastor W. H. Rogers is 
considering “the world as God would have 
it?” 

EvanceList L. D. LAMKIN assisted Pas- 
tor Ayers of Valparaiso, Ind., in a series 
of meetings in which more than 100 pro- 
fessed faith in Christ. 


I'irst CHURCH, Watertown, N. Y,, has 
succeeded in liquidating remaining  in- 
debtedness and will soon burn its mort- 
gage, 

Neary 100 Baptist ministers and a few 
laymen and women of Chicago and vicini- 
ty assembled in the regular ministers’ meet- 
ing at Immanuel church, Jan. 4, to con- 
sider evangelism. The speaker for the day 
was Rev. P. W. Philpott, pastor of the 
great Moody Memorial church. The 
sermon and ensuing conference developed 
intense interest. 

Pastor W. A. Extiotr of First church, 
Ottawa, Kans., has just closed his nine- 
teenth year with the church with a series 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION OF THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNIFIED BUDGET, 


Rank States 
Ale LSS ech oer acta Mea ree wes he Ged oasis) el eeecdionies 
2. District of ~Columiblaypernc. aoe oe ee 
oe TAA OW I9..5:58 | Fs ete Che: antec cuca ate eae 
4, ING Viei dian. “tavtees. 5.5 che) centers Rhone Rote ie ee 
5. PW VAC OC yam Sent ea NDI R ok EN TRA r eascica: 
6. California Sout lisa e sere i teen Ne eee 
le Delawaress i. as ite less wie eae 
8. MEPTIONC iste cists. setersue cao il eee 
9: EVEINO TS" po yes sea wets We Boas oho, lelistaratee trabaee ote 
10. Californian NGrth esas seowaeo ra eer 
alah INEM YOrk? Stater oy agen. aah oon oe eae 
LL MONCATIA Tete ce ee ee eee ae 
gel WYOMING > Mee ig etrecusus ottitie aveoe oie tee 
14, New ttlampshire 04.2 « sf geese 
15. New York Metropolitan... ......i... 
16. Wisconsin Sri cca een Elie 
eG ING We OL SEY. (ae arta eect otaaie (aloe Rua usne 
18. W:eS't Winemia, 3 5 <cat areca ones serevaetees 
19. CONMESCUICUED Riis ore yererene ne ietle lel shennan 
20. IWashine ton. JHasine cies. eaet cule ete claans 
21. OWEN ao tekeiceaiitioea, oueh' ol ie cietcerceciboee sel Gaiote eee 
22. IMETCHAS aT es. ote ale hed coey etnies answer eevee 
23. Massachusetts sas, cite siehioey abeere cists 
24, PIN Ode ES a Tueliswe rier aes wee Pence ee ee eae 
25. TN GIANS.® Ws Ses cue sarcnelae cee eae one eet 
26, Washing tom IW eCSta aden testers iets 
ri ke OPTERON Fes puatath susie took oe cree ede nae ee 
28. North iDakotars. si wissstercusis shertoatictatele 
29), WEeNNS Y lve tas 7 checseslalelss.- ches erie acres 
30. South sDalcOtaw re ..o ro tuedes neonate 
ike WLI, ys. SE a comnts Sheuatspenee ar alles nae ate mete 
32 IMININIES OTA Wish os urolhie sie oka Siteaee teen 
33 QITO Oe caer, oun vo Boden coches Raine cotton ane 
34. TIA TISAS ee oe wk, Syn ahs alors teen eo isteg tn ae Roane 
30. Colorado! Pes ee arene oleae Siew ane ied causes 
36. INTIS SOUP Dis | cor emecee ate casein eee ee ome 
3t INE DASA oct ay me ancl tteee ie etn 
3§ MIs Ge ane oust ik Menustiteia.e or co rong Rees 
Ota] reas ee ee aaa Ba ee Rae 
+ Paid in excess of amount due. 
= 


One month’s collections not reported. 


** Column 4 shows the amount due and unpaid (Column 2 less Co 
ination is paying interest because it has not been paid. month 


The order in which the states are listed is determined by the percentage relation of amounts paid (Column 3) to amounts due 


(Column 2). 


student conference at Evanston, IIl., 


2°40: 0: 10 ene. (ar eis 9) Je) 0) lef 0 08 ¢/ sejia Me ie 
iat aN aC ARI Si ROM Ur WE at ik TUT 
BO 0 fe 58 fe ie).@) ie: 16) ee 8) 19 a eins (ele (n: 
op sine tee 6a 0 0) owls viele » ee 
(a\ 6, ese Spe 6/8 * Ue) 1b Wee Heep em elles. 
2"el 9) Sav ie ol /6 1b \.s_ fo 'el¥a leis. s ei<e\qs\ sire! o) 16 
ase 8 ee 0) Siig) ow epee: (ele! 0 ie. i6 (0) 6! (6 
c:fe ae) etoile © 0 je) e's ee oss) &e)lal6 
My ote e este sete ka) les etie ie jee e sniemty 
slice ple a @ le « © Sele Sie! « BL enene) es 
ORAL ©] pike’ le Yer are 0 O66) ene le ee aire. 
sets. ty, 6 (6'00 0] =) Xo. alia) 6) \e' sro) hsm) (eo 0) 

© 00 6. 4 6 Pre! eo dais eerie tere a (0 
Cee er er 
eles © wali e € 0% 6 8 8 © 0 wie ce:6 @ 
Gr(e le 0: [Ais Loree (vocab Shelia) (6) a) eal tes: 
PACER OO TrOrce) CMbuci tn enrsetr a 
o,fanis <sii6) 0) 0 te site) ener les eee) ie (els 
ee e)fs wimle) idee 106) 9) 6 6 Gia eles oe 8 
Gi [a wrieweriaiie: ‘s\ sre of Spb: H18 lex, 

pies «sue © wie a as Shee llb (oN emis seire ke: 
pie) ical aor ere, mid e(2a pls.) Biielousecia 1 \Mihi og 
0) bys) mele Seis, 0 feud wiles ©) iene ia\lielsa: 


of meetings in which he had the assistance 
of “Rev. ‘Ray. York, 
M. Dow Mooney. About sixty-five addi- 
tions to the church resulted. He has wel- 
comed previously since the first of Novem- 
ber nearly fifty members. The meetings 
were profoundly influential among the 
students of Ottawa university. 


Rev. C, F. Lusk officiated at the marri- 
age of his son Orval E. Lusk to Miss 
Lois Barr at Bluffton, Ind., Nov. 25, and 
at the marriage of his daughter, Miss Lois 
Mary Lusk to Bernard Lewis Hundley at 
Granville, O., Dec. 24. Mr. Hundley is 
the son of Principal H. Rhoades Hundley 
of Doane academy. The latter marriage 
was celebrated in the church at Granville 
with 600 people present. 


Miss LA VerRNE Minness has been en- 
gaged as special Bible-school worker for the 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TENTH AVENUE CHURCH, Columbus, O., 
was represented in the interdenominational 
Dec. 
29-Jan. 1, by Miss Mary Reese. 


EVANGELIST Cuas. H. RicamMawn closed 


a revival in Kansas City, Kans, with 
forty additions, nearly all adults. He is 
a member of Temple church, Los Angeles. 


Dr. T. W. Goopspeep of Chicago enters 
the list of pioneer subscribers. When he 
became pastor of Vermont Street, Quincy, 
Ill., in 1866 he subscribed for the paper 
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Quotas 


2,711.00 
28,467.00 
17,080.00 
3,389.00 
18,300.00 
330,756.00 
9,000.00 
45,000.00 
315,000.00 
107,200.00 
609,500.00 
13,000.00 
7,320.00 
54,000.00 
286,327.00 
72,000.00 
372,500.00 
129,049.00 
160,000.00 
30,000.00 
100,000.00 
233,511.00 
500,000.00 
132,000.00 
150,000.00 
60,000.00: 
50,000.00 
20,000.00 
650,000.00 
31,500.00 
107,000.00 
125,000.00 
400,000.00 
150,000.00 
92,500.00 
43,920.00 

87,756.00 


see wee 


Bg $ 


CoG Sanders and =. 


MAY TO NOVEMBER, INCLUSIVE 


$ 


$3,233,873.93 


lumn 8) and represents the approximate amount on which dengs 
by month, as needed. 


3 4 > 
Amount Amount ae 
due paid : 
Nov. 30th Nov. 30th "Now Soth™ 
1,581.37 $ 2,644.15 $ 1,062.78¢ | 
16,605.75 19,359.57* 2,753.82; 
9963.01 9,164.02 799.29 
1,976.87 1,678.87 298.00 
10.675.00 8,412.98 2,262.02 
192,941.00 144,257.81 48,683.19 
5,250.00 3,505.49 1,744.51 , 
26,250.00 17,494.50 8,755.50 
183,750.00 120,185.13 63,564.87 
62,533.31 40,746.33 21,786.98 
355,541.62 230,116.24 125,425.38 
Lo Soorol 4,780.15 2,803.16 ‘an 
4,270.00 2,680.67 1,589.33 “~ 
31,500.00 19,693.96 11,806.04 ft 
167,024.06 102,672.25 64,351.81 
42,000.00 25,442.68 16,557.32 
217,291.62 129,209.04 88,082.58 
75,278.00 44,183.54 31,094.46 
Qsyocosow 53,420.29 39,913.02 58 
-17,500.00 9,756.20 7,743.80 
58,333.31 32,475.31 25,858.00 | 
136,214.75 75,706.21 60,508.54 | 
291,666.62 158,482.08 133,184.54 
77,000.00: 41,681.51 35,318,490 
87,500.00 47,157.74* 40,342.26 — 
35,000.00 18,786.50 16,213.50 © 
29,166.62 15,634.84* 13,531,730 
11, 666.62 6,231.60 “. §,435.02 0am 
379,166.62 194,256.32 184,910.30 
18,375.00 9,354.92 9,020.08 — 
62,416.62 31,569.31 30,847.31 
72,916.62 36,575.37 26,341.25 
233,333.31 116,620.53 116,712.78 
87,500.00 42,093.85 45,406.15 
53,958.31 25,203.43 28,754.88 
25,620.00 11,661.29 13,958.70 
51,191.00 21,847.66 29,343.34 — 
Dee, are 103,156.97 103° 156. o7t 


THE BAPTI 


and has taken it continually through the 
last fifty-nine years. 4 


CHESTNUT STREET CHURCH, Philadelphia, 
is uniting with several neighboring chur 
of different denominations in an evange 
tic campaign under the leadership of Dr 
Earl A. Kernahan. 


ALMOST EVERY WEEK the calendar o| 
Calvary church, Washington, D. C., regis- 
ters the names of a number of perso 
baptized and otherwise received into 
church, 


> 


THE city oF NEw York, it is reporte d, 
has granted permission to erect a statue 
of Buddah in Central park. 


THE WoMAn’s Baptist Mission Union 
of Chicago met in the Second church, Jan. 
12. Principal speakers were Mrs. & F 
Conrad of Burma, Rev. ‘Joseph Clark o 
the Belgian Congo and Miss Alice Brimson 
of Chicago. 


THE NEWLY APPOINTED civic committee of 
the Baptist women’s missionary societies 
composed of Mesdames Clayton D. Eulett 
George Caleb Moor, W. C. Coleman, W. 
Mount, Charles Gauger and John G. Go 
It will endeavor to inform and en 
women in Christian activity along the wh yt 
social frontier. , 


First CHURCH, Maywoop, ILL., received 
fifty-four members in the last year. 
Christmas morning the new organ wi 


Se 


-$1,977,899.31 $1,255,974.62 — 


o 
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himes was played for the first time with 
fiss Mary Favoright at the keys. 

Pastor G. A. LEICHLITER is planning to 
astall a broadcasting outfit in his church 
t Prospect avenue, Buffalo. 

Rev. J. Scorr Epersoxe, after eight suc- 
essful years at Lafayette Avenue church, 
Suffalo, goes to Carbondale, Ill, where 
aore than 3000 students are in attendance 
t the Southern Illinois Normal University. 

Pastor Rotto C. Speer of Tabernacle 
hurch, Milwaukee, carries in his church 
alendar a regular weekly schedule of 
3ible readings for his people. 

SPECIAL MEETINGS are in progress at 
Poplar Street church, Terre Haute, Ind., 
Pastor Stevens being assisted by Rev. Mr. 
ferrell. 

Tue BIBLE scHoor at First, Terre Haute, 
‘nd., is running an attendance of more 
han 700. 

First CHURCH, SHAWNEE, Okla., reports 
he reception of fifty new members in the 
ast three Sundays. 

Rev. Rost. F. McFartane of the Alden- 
yille-Clinton parish at Aldenville, Pa., 
yublishes for his parish Our Church Cour- 
‘er, “a 100 per cent American Protestant” 
yeriodical. 

Tue “sIxTH ANNUAL edition” of the 
Tulsa Daily World, four pages, eight 
columns wide, comes to hand, packed full 
of the doings of the men’s Bible class of 
the First church, Tulsa, Okla. The class 
reports an average attendance of 149 for 
the year, and is boosting for a new meeting 
house to cost half a million, which will 
give it new quarters and a chance for 
greater growth. The president is Dr. Wm. 

T. Bawden, brother to the American Bap- 
tist missionary at Kavali, India, Rev. 
Samuel F. Bawden. 

As A RESULT OF A revival, Pastor W. H. 
Cutler of Ambridge, Pa., has received 
fourteen new members, mostly by baptism. 

THE DEATH oF Rev. M. B. Sloan at the 
age of eighty-eight is reported from Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Rev. P. J. Vince, pastor of the Russian 
church, Pittsburgh, was ordained to the 
inistry, Nov. 29. 

EIGHT NEW MEMBERS were received by 
baptism and ten by letter, Jan. 3, by Pas- 
tor John M. Moore at Marcy Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

CENTRAL CHURCH, Norwich, Conn., de- 
sires the address of Mrs. John Tague, 
formerly of Springfield, Mass. 


SouTHERN PAPERS carry the news of the 


Detroit Baptist Union 


A Michigan Corporation, a union organi- 
| zation of all the Baptist churches in the 
Metropolitan Area of Detroit, through which 
the individual churches function in mis- 
sionary endeavor and co-operative effort to 
advance the Kingdom of our Lord and 
Christ. Baptists moving to Detroit should 
notify our superintendent, and he will see 
to it that their names and addresses are 
given to the nearest Baptist church. 


BAPTIST HEADQUARTERS, 
810 FORD BUILDING 


| Wn, S. Power, Pres, Rev. H. C. Gleiss, Supt. 
A. H. Finn, Secy. 


death of Dr. John T. Christian, long an 
honored leader and teacher among South- 
ern Baptists. 

BERKELEY Baptist divinity school reports 
gifts of $5000 and of $50,000 towards its 
proposed new chapel. 


Rev. W. T. C. Hanna, D.D., died Dec. 
3, at the age of 81. 


First cHurRcH, Berkeley, Calif., celebrat- 
ed Christmas with a candle light service. 


SocIAL SINGS are an attractive feature of 
the Sunday evening program following the 
regular service at First church, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

First cHurcH, McPherson, Kans., John 
R. Pennington, pastor, received 108 addi- 
tions during the first half of December. 
On Sunday evening, Dec. 13, Mr. Penning- 
ton baptized seventy-three. 

THE MEN’s CLASS of First church, Glenn 
Falls, N. Y., has arranged for a series of 
six suppers and lectures running from Jan. 
14 to Feb. 25. Rev. Edgar C. Smith of 
Greenwich, N. Y., gives the series of 
lectures on archaeology and the Bible. At 
the evening service, conducted by the 
young people, Raymond Wells, William 
Gould and Walter A. Lindell, delivered 
New Year messages. 


Tue SuNbAY scHoor of the First church 
Jamestown, N. Y., devoted its “white gifts” 
offering to the Lone Star fund and raised 
$1023. 


By A COOPERATIVE arrangement between 
the University of Chicago and the Chi- 
cago Council of Religious Education, four 
evening college courses in religious educa- 
tion will be given during the spring 
quarter at the university college, 116 South 
Michigan avenue. 

Tue W. W. G. or First cHurcH, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., placed a new table and 
chair in the prayer-meeting room as a 
Christmas gift. 

Boy Scouts at the Baptist _ church, 
Bellevue, Mich., gave a-party at the church 
for their parents and friends. The pro- 
gram provided for a Christmas play, ex- 
hibitions of scoutcraft and refreshments 
of cocoa and fried cakes. 

Miss Eva Button of the Fruitdals 
church, S. D., has forty-four pupils from 
the public school enrolled in her religious 
education class. 

From Soutn Dakxora, revivals are re- 
ported at Dalesburg and Ramsey, by Rev. 
Paul Hallin, with eight conversions; Hot 
Springs, Pastor Lloyd assisted by Pastor 
Prewitt of Deadwood, seventy; Creighton, 
Rev. Hans Wold, partial report, nineteen ; 
Glencross, Rev. J. O. Parrott, five; Parker, 
Evangelist R. R. Richards, partial report, 
nine; Oldham, Pastor J. R. Spiller, twenty- 
one received in regular services in the 
recent past. 

Burke cuurcH, S. D., decided to get 
rid of a troublesome debt. It did so and 
dedicated its church free of debt. 

Seconp cHURCH, Indianapolis, has re- 
ceived seventy members in the last year. 

Rev. Ray Banks has closed a series of 
meetings at Union church, Ind., with 
eleven candidates for baptism. 

Pastor W. A. STEINKRAUS, assisted by 
Rev. J. F. Rake and Mr. Homer Jenkins, 
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closed a revival at Logansport, Ind., with 
a great popular interest and twenty confes- 
sions of faith. 


Rev. A. W. McDanret has begun work 
with much enthusiasm and encouraging 
prospects with Johnson County Parish in 
central Indiana. 


Moopy BiBsLE scHooL in Chicago will ob- 
serve its annual founders’ week conference 
this year, Feb. 1-5. The roster of speak- 
ers presents a long list of great names from 
many places. 


Members OF First CHURCH, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, presented to Pastor Clarke R. 
Parker a new Ford sedan as a Christmas 
eift. Now he offers a free taxi service to 
old people who want to go to church when 
winter makes bad traveling for them. 

FoR THE WEEK oF prayer, Pastor Roy E. 
Barnett had the assistance of Rev. Wm. P. 
Pearce in a “prayer institute” at Martins- . 
ville, Ind. 

Pastor Tuos. Huxtey of Livingston, 
Mont., assisted by Rev. R. E. Reece of 
Belgrade, has closed a great revival in 
which there were many conversions. 

Pastor R. E. Reece is having a remark- 
able development of interest and growth 
at Belgrade, Mont. Attendance at both 
preaching and Sunday school crowds the 
house. 


The 
Church Touring Guild 


President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN,D.D. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, Etc. 


from 


$345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 
Apply for illustrated Booklet 

To Secretary 


CHURCH TOURING GUILD 
Educational Building 
10 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The Kansas City Seminary 

Regular 3-year courses for holders of A.B. 
leading to B.D. Special 4-year courses for 
non-graduates. 42 colleges represented last 
year. Balanced courses. Special emphasis 
on educational, evangelism. Second term, 
24th year, begins Feb. 1; many will enter 
then, why not you? 

Address, PRESIDENT CRANNELL, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas 


Want Ads 


pi ile a Wt el IE BTR a SN Hae a Re Sth, 

“A fine large two-manual pipe organ of 
excellent quality and imposing design at 
exceptionally low price. Now in use in 
prominent Baptist Church. Available for 
prompt delivery owing to gift of larger 


new organ. Hinners Organ Company, 
Pekin, Illinois.’’ 

Baptismal Garments — Finest Quality 
Guaranteed. Trousers, Robes, Sleeves. 
Write for Illustrated Price List. BeG 
Tillinghast Rubber Co., 236 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
age Para Cee oeader oe | ee ae ee eee 

Mrs. Kern's Home for Travelers. Near 
White House and Auditorium, 1912 “G” 


Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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THE BAPTIST 


Station WCOY 


eid Posey is station WCOY, broadcasting from the office 
of THE BAPTIST, 2320 S. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

“Tonight we will ask the office boy to read a few 
greetings from friends. But he is laughing uproariously 
now at what we want him to read. He says it looks like 
a basketful of calico corn, being pretty speckled. But 
he now begins.” 


“*Am sending you a note from California. We have 
a good group of THE BAPTIST readers and shall have 
more. Your agent here is on the job.—Pastor H. H. 
Hulten, Monrovia, Calif. 


“‘Of all the utterances seen, yours on “Regular” 
Baptists fits the situation superlatively. It would serve 
splendidly as a preface to all future volumes of THE 
BAPTIST.’—Pastor Robert Van Meigs, Quincy, IIl. 

“‘T am a Baptist layman in my eighty-ninth year; 
member of the Clinton, Wis., church for seventy-two 
years; and a subscriber to The Standard and THE BAP- 
TIST for fifty-five years.,—M. P. Treat, Freeport, Ill. 

“Please discontinue my subscription. THE BAP- 
TIST is no longer representative of true Baptist belief 
nor of the majority of Northern Baptist adherents.’— 
Matthew Lawrence, Davenport, Ia. 

“‘An editor’s mail, I judge, brings him sometimes a 
brickbat and sometimes a bouquet, sometimes a complaint 
and sometimes a compliment. This note is of the bouquet 
order.—Rev. H. F. Huse, Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 

“‘T wish to express my appreciation of the growing 
power of our paper under your leadership. We appreciate 
the fair-minded position you take on important denomina- 
tional matters that is neither radical nor ultra-conserva- 
tive. And that is where most of us plain Baptists stand.’ 
—Rev. Denton Judson Neily, Medford, Mass. 

“‘T growl sometimes at THE BAPTIST but I also 
applaud sometimes. Your editorial headed ‘New Classi- 
fication of Baptists’ is decidedly to the point and on the 
right lines. This is the basis of grouping our constituency 


paper and Missions to its neighborhood hospital. 


and certainly cannot be criticized intelligently. It is the 
way Baptists group themselves.—Rev. Milton M. Mc- 
Gorrill, Chicago, Ill.” 

“The Field Editor will now say a few words.” 

“Dear friends, you will be interested in a line written 
us Dec. 22 by the chaplain of an eastern state prison: ‘If 
you will ship me twenty copies of THE BAPTIST 
weekly I assure you that they will be given to men who 
are Baptists. Nothing has a better influence on men’s 
lives than good reading matter such as is found in your 
magazine.’ Recently we sent twelve regular subscriptions 
to twelve Baptist men in state prisons. There are hun- 
tes more to whom the paper should be sent. Will you 

elp? ; 

“Recently we sent the paper to fourteen aged min- 
isters and the bill was paid by the Jefferson Avenue 
church, Detroit. Others have sent funds for this work. 
The gratitude of these persons is deep and genuine. One 
writes, ‘A friend sent me Missions for a year. Subscrip- 
tion expired with December. Missions stopped, THE 
BAPTIST came. So God provides through his agents.’ 
Do you wish to be one of God’s agents? There are many 
on our waiting list. Send your check today. 

“The Immanuel church, Rochester, N. Y., sends ai 

he 
church writes, ‘Send us the renewal notice and we will 
renew both for hospital next year.’ Is there a hospital 
in your city that ought to have these periodicals? Get 
busy today. Usual rates. 


“A lady in Detroit, Mich., a member of the First ~ 


church, pays for twenty annual subscriptions to twenty 


public libraries and reading rooms in that city. Are you _ 


supplying your home library?” . 
“The office boy will now sing a suitable closing verse.” 
‘There are papers that make you happy, 
There are papers that make you blue; 
But a year’s subscription for THE BAPTIST 
Keeps you smiling the whole year through.” 
“WCOY now signs off. Goodnight.” 


_ aes 


THE cHURCH in Corston, Iowa, . Rev. 
J. H. Woodsum, pastor, opens its fifth 
annual school of missions the second week 
in January. The brotherhood has recently 
been reorganized and is undertaking ag- 
gressive work. Thirty members were added 
during the fall after an evangelistic visita- 
tion campaign. 

AVERAGE MORNING congregations at the 
Immanuel church, Edwardsville, Pa., num- 
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ber about 70; Sunday evenings the aver- 
age is more than 100. 


Rev. Rozert W. VAN Kirk, well known 
to Eastern Baptists, and for some time now 
resident at Pomona, California, is acting 
as supply pastor for the First Baptist 
Church of Selma, California, one of the 
most important pulpits in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 


Dr. JAMes M. StiFrer, pastor of the 
First church in Evanston, has been honor- 
ed by the citizens of Evanston by being 
elected president of the Central Charities 
of the city. This organization has charge 
of the welfare work of this entire city of 
60,000 inhabitants. 


InprANA Hargzor, Ind., church, voted at 
its annual meeting to go on at once with 
a new building. Committees were appoint- 
ed and architect expects to have plans be- 
fore the church soon. 


Rey. ALEx Rexton of the Magna (Utah) 
church is giving a series of Sunday night 
addresses on the twenty-third psalm. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL Missionary Union 
will meet at Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 
2-6. ; 

IMMANUEL CHURCH, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
extended the hand of fellowship to sixteen 
members, Dec. 6, and had four more await- 
ing the hand of fellowship. The spirit of 
evangelism is developing in all depart- 
ments of the church. One hundred have 
been added to the attendance in Sunday 
school within the past two months. Rev. 
Edgar L. Mullins is pastor and Mr. L. L. 


Kelsey 
school. 


Epitor THROGMoRTON of the (Jllinot 
Baptist has accepted the call to the Thir 
Church, Marion, Ill. He has been supply 
ing the pulpit for several weeks and yield 
to the entreaties of the congregation to be 
come pastor. He will do the work in con 
nection with his editorial duties. ip 


superintendent of the Sunda: 


Our Bookshelf 


Sermons on Books of the Bible, by Willia1 
Wistar Hamilton. Nashville, Tenn.: Sur 
day School Board of the Southern Baptis 
Convention. Bs) 
This book contains a sermon on book 

in the Old Testament from Genesis t 

Esther inclusive. Some of the chapte 

headings are: “Genesis, God’s Desire fe 

a Family”; “Exodus, The Progress of th 

Family”; “Leviticus, The Father’s Ideal 

for the Family”; “Numbers, The Famil 

at School in the Wilderness.” The set 
mons are based on great sections of th 

Bible with the hope of satisfying th 

people’s hunger for the larger view ¢ 

the scriptures. The first chapter, entitle 

“The Book of Books,” defends the Bib 

as the greatest book from the points « 

view of history, literature, doctrine, la 
and life. The greatest attainment ist 

know this greatest book, to know how t 

use it, to be approved as a workma 


. unashamed before the Author. ¥ 


hoy 


. 
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latest service is to exemplify its teach- 
's and make the Book a blessing to 
ers. Written uncritically. 

F. H. FABRINGER. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 1525) 


Two Methodist congregations have in- 

j corporated in their regular order of 
ten Perry ction elias orient Sd Methuselah ate what he found on his service a formula which is syndicated 
1.75. plate in all of the church papers of that de- 
And never, as people do now, nomination as a significant symbol of 
Did he note the amount of the calories advanced Christianity. It follows: “We 
count— believe that the world must be brought 

He ate it because it was chow. under the sway of the Son of Man. To 
He wasn’t disturbed, as at dinner he sat this end, we dedicate ourselves and our 
Destroying a roast or a pie, church to that religion which is service 
To think it was lacking in granular fat, to humanity; to the ideals of truth and 
Or a couple of vitamines shy. freedom of speech as exemplified by 
he cheerfully chewed every species of Jesus of Nazareth; to hospitality to all 
food men and women of the community with- 
Untroubled by worries or fears out regard to sect, class, nation or race; 
Lest his health might be hurt by some and to the usage without fear or favor 
fancy dessert— of that spirit of communal love, which 

And he lived over nine hundred years! shall some day bring in upon the earth, 
—Galt Evening Reporter. the ideal society—the kingdom of God.” 

But if that is exceptional and advanced 
Christianity, what is the common sort? 


The Saving Sense 


Sonsidered a sketch of certain ob- 
irely traceable religious origins and 
dencies in the history of Israel which 
year in sources external to the Bible, 
3 book, used with discrimination, has 
ue as suggesting lines of possible re- 
rch. But so far as actual informa- 
ia goes, a large mass of probability - 
1 of sheer conjecture is built upon a 
Inder foundation of fact. Indeed the 
hor himself recognizes the hypothet~- 
il character of the discussion, and he 
ids the pages with multitudinous repe- 
fons of such phrases as “it would 


” 66 99 668 


m,” “we may suppose,” “it is prob- 


What is it that walks on eight feet and 


sings? A quartet. Not only imitation but also competi- 


tion is sometimes flattery. Christianity 
would be the gainer, and so far as Chris- 
tians understand their own religion they 


ok will be found helpful. 
—U. M. McGurre. 


A schoolboy was vaccinated and _ the 
doctor started to bind on the sleeve of the 
vaccinated arm a ribbon Learing the warn- 
ing word “Vaccinated.” 

“Put it around the other arm, please,” 
said the boy. LESSON, 

“It wants to be placed around the sore | 
arm, so the boys at school won’t be hurt- 
ing it,’ protested the doctor. 

The lad looked at him in disgust and 
replied: “You put it around the ‘other arm. 


Books Received 

irveying Your Community, a handbook 
of Method for the Rural church, by 
Edmund DeS. Brunner, New York: 
Doran Co. $1.25. 

Mlustrated by means of charts show- 
i; methods of work and tabulation of 
ults. Valuable to individuals and 
pups studying the rural problem. 


CARRY IT ALWAYS WITH YOU} 
DR. R. A. TORREY'S, _ 


Gist of the Lesson 


ORIGINAL “GIST” FEATURES 

Qf tcpationst S.S. Lesson Text in Full; Full Ex 
“position; Important Words and Phrases Empha- 

sized ; Condensation of Thought ; Chanses in Revised | 
Version Noted ; Accepted Dates and Places ; Prayer! 


I 


Meeting Topics,ete. Flexible Binding, 35c postpaid 


fave Earth, by A. T. Sheppard. New 
York: Doran. $2.50. 

A romance of Sixteenth 
ligland. 

lfe’s Beginnings. 
LO. $1.75. 

A book to start the day right—with 
sipture verses and quotations from 
aster minds for every day in the year. 
he New Hymnal. Chicago: Confer- 
ence Press of the Swedish Baptist 
General Conference of America. 75 
cents individual copies; 65 cents in 
quantities to churches. 

iristian Work in South America. New 
York: Revell. In two volumes, $4. 
‘The official report of the Congress on 
ristian Work in South America, at 
lontevideo, Uruguay, April, 1925—“the 
lost significant evangelical gathering 
er assembled in Latin America.” 

‘te Methodist Year Book 1926, Oliver 
S. Baketel, Editor. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. 50 cents. 
{uthern Baptist Handbook 1925, by 
E. P. Alldredge. Nashville: Baptist 
Sunday School Board. 

A survey of the influence of the great 
vivals of America upon the life and 
ork of Southern Baptists and a sum- 
ary of the main features of Southern 
aptist Life and work in 1924. 

‘idden Pearls, by Abbie Benton Bon- 
‘steel. Nashville: Sunday School 
‘Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 75 cents. 

A purposeful book showing the power 
_ influence. 

he Hour Cometh. Copy may be ob- 
tained from W. N. Roundy, Box 12, 


century 


New York: Doran 


Y 


You don’t know kids at our school.” 


Seven-year-old Howard: “Aunt May, are 
we Americans?” 

LNA SR 

“Ts Aunt Hattie an American too?” 

“Yes.” 

(In surprise) “I thought she was a Bap- 
tist !” 


George Clarke, celebrated negro minstrel, 
when being examined as a witness was 
severely interrogated by a lawyer. 

“You are in the minstrel business?” in- 
quired the lawyer. 

Ves Sir. 

“Ts not that rather a low calling?” 

“T don’t know but what it is, sir,” re- 
plied the minstrel, “but it’s so much better 
than my father’s that I am proud of it.” 

The lawyer fell into the trap. 

“What was your father’s calling?” he 
inquired. 

“He was a lawyer,” replied Clarke. 


Guide (at ancient castle): “This is the 
moat. Are there any questions you would 
like to ask?” 

American: “Yes. How in heck could a 
fellow get one of those in his eye?”—Life. 


“Men who get things done shave daily.” 
—Ad. This seems to dispose of Mr. 
Hughes, Poincare, King George and Santa 
Claus.—Detroit News. 


Our diamonds have the same purity, the 
same weight, and the same sparkle, as the 
genuine article, and in order to make the 
imitation perfect, we sell them for exactly 
the same price—Le Rue Blas. 


F. H. REVELL Co., 158 Fifth Ave.. N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicaga| 


When You Make a Will 
Please Remember 


That the Corporate Names of Our 
Societies Are: 


_American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 


_The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


e e 
Annuities 

On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 
‘Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.”’ 
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would be the happier, if the followers 
of every religion in the world would de- 
vote themselves to the activities de- 
scribed in the following news: “The 
first Far Eastern Buddhist congress was 
held at the large Zojo temple in Shiba 
park, Tokio, Nov. 1-3. More than 500 
Chinese, Korean, Formosan and Japa- 
nese Buddhist leaders were in attend- 
ance. They discussed the propagation 
of Buddhism throughout the world and 
reported on various lines of activity. 
The forenoon session of the closing day 
was given to a discussion of Buddhist 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S 


RESOLUTION for 1926 


For a right New Year 
My course is clear— 


Ill get ““The Guide”’ 
Without a peer! 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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Room 844 1701~1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully - sub- 
mitted. Also Reed, vOrenie 
for Church or Home. 


k NNE ER Hleéstrie Organ blowing owi- 
AMIN pe Mu ts for organs ofany make, 
Bu ii EE EH Write, stating which sat- 
<= = alog is desired. 


i 7 it Hinners OrganCo.,Pekia, Il. 
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The Hall Organ Company : 


West Haven, Conn. 
High Grade Pipe Organs 
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Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tifée | 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metai 
Belis made of Copper and Tia, 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 


ume and durability. 


—— The E. W. Van Duzen Co, 
——— Buckeye Bell Foundry 
@ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
~ church furniture factory. 
Y Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Wau- 
PS ater Wisconsin.” 


Tl CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. ss 
——S_ 1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Iiinois 


TARBELL’S 


eof orthodoxy. 


social work. Some of the subjects dis- 
cussed were social welfare work, social 
welfare of the Chinese Taoists, relation 
of Buddhism to the community, general 
outline of social welfare work in Japan, 
and problems of women and children.” 


News has just come to hand that Dr. 
John Wellington Hoag, pastor of Wood- 
ward Avenue church, Detroit, fell on the 
ice during the holidays and suffered a 
fracture of his skull. His friends every- 
where will rejoice to know that he is 
making good progress towards recovery. 


Another chivalrous father has been 
discovered, this time in Louisiana. Ac- 
cording to the report, Joe Bush has filed 
in the courts a petition for divorce 
against his wife, who, he says is found 
to be of negro ancestry. Also he prays 
that his two sons, aged respectively four 
years and eighteen months, be declared 
illegitimate. Those boys may always 
boast that their father was white—on the 
outside. 


“Full face value” as applied to the 
Bible, is coming into use as a phrase for 
conjuring, quarreling and cant as a test 
A religious exchange 
puts the matter this way: ‘The ortho- 
dox Baptist accepts at its full face value 
what the Bible says about the creation, 
nature, relations and fall of man.” But 
what does the phrase “full face value” 
mean? If it means the clear and whole 
meaning of the Scriptures ascertained 
by scholarly and scientific research, the 
principle is beyond controversy; but if 
it means something else, how are we to 
understand it? Does it mean the im- 
pression that one gets in the first super- 
ficial reading of a particular text? 


The annual meeting of the Home Mis- 
sions council and Council of Women for 
llome Missions will be held in St. Louis, 
Mo., Jan. 21-25. The program provides 
for a combination of a national missions 
conference with the annual meeting and 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 21, the board 
representatives of the councils and local 
church workers in St. Louis will get ac- 
quainted at a dinner. A few actual 
demonstrations are planned of several 
types of service rendered by the two 
councils. The present plans call for sepa- 
rate sessions of the Home Missions coun- 
cil and Council of Women for Home 
Missions Thursday morning and after- 
noon, Jan. 21; executive sessions Friday 
and Saturday mornings; public meetings 
‘riday and Saturday afternoons and eve- 
nings, Jan. 22 and 23. At the Sunday 
morning and evening services representa- 
tives attending the meeting will serve 
in local pulpits. Twenty-seven denomi- 
nations are represented in the home mis- 
sion boards and societies constituent to 
the Home Missions council and twenty- 
one denominations in the Council of 
Women for Home Missions. Repre- 
sentatives from the majority of these 
boards and societies will be present at 
St. Louis, Jan. 21-25. 


By ananimous vote the state school 
board of Texas has ordered the elimina- 
tion of all reference to evolution in 
books used in the state schools. 


THE BAPT 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesso 
for Jan. 24 


JESUS AND THE SAMARITAN WOMA} 


Lesson Text: John 4:1-42. Golden Text 
Isa. 12:3 


The dramatic element still holds th 
center of the stage in the account ¢ 
Jesus and the woman of Sychar. Wit 
fine reportorial skill John seized upo 
the news value of the incident at Jacob 
well and made it the basis of the mo: 
profound editorial on spiritual worshj 
found within the covers of the New Te: 
tament. The two outstanding figures j 
the picture are Jesus and the woman. — 

The Woman 

The woman apart from her envirot 
ment and mongrel extraction was ju 
an erring human being like all huma 
beings who have sinned and come sho} 
of the high standard of manhood an 
womanhood, embodied in Jesus. He 
sins took one form which might } 
called self-degradation while the sins ¢ 
others took the form of self-exaltatioi 
But in whatever forms sins appear the 
all grow from a common root. Sin 
often blind people to sin. This woman’ 
neighbors who ostracized her were sit 
ners also; but social stratification of sin 
put her in a class by herself. At an 
rate she was among the lost whom Jest 
came to seek and to save. Under he 
bravado and coquettishness was a hur 
gry heart. Evidently she was above th 
ordinary run of the women in Sychar i 
intelligence, as the conversation ind 
cates. She was interested in theolog 
and cherished some dim hope of th 
coming of the Messiah. Her attemp 
however, to divert Jesus from his pu 
pose to reach her conscience failed. H 
would not be drawn into the controvers 
between Jews and Samaritans about th 
place of worship but confined his answe 
to the spirit of worship. The woma 
was convicted of her sins because Jesu: 
the great Physician, diagnosed her dis 
ease and offered the remedy. 

The Master 

Jesus fills the whole horizon of th 
New Testament. Every page of it i 
beautiful with the grace and glory of th 
Son of Man. All the petty questions 
religion which occupied the attention c 
the people and caused so much bitter 
ness and division among them never ap 
peared so mean and worthless as whe 
seen in the light and warmth of his love 
What was Jacob’s well but a hole in th 
ground containing a few feet of wate 
when compared with the “well of wate 
springing up into eternal life’? Ani 
what was Gerizim or Moriah but pett 
local hills lost in the infinite distance 
that stretched between the material an 
the spiritual? It is because men los 
sight of Jesus that they quarrel abou 
questions of doctrine and church ani 
authority. Jesus then and Jesus now i 
the only spiritually unifying force amonj{ 
men. His spirit, his teachings, his serv 
ice and sacrifice, his life and love, re 
incarnated in all who call themselves b; 
his name will destroy religious preju 
dices, still the tumult of creedal contro 
versies and unify all Christians. a 
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“He sendeth his streams down into the valleys.” 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


Lutherans of New York, with the gen- 
eral endorsement of Lutheran leaders 
of the country, have put forward plans 
te erect in New York city a business 
block, some thirty stories high, cen- 
trally located, to contain a great Luth- 
eran church. A similar plan has been 
discussed by Disciples of Christ, but in 
the latter case, lacking funds, nothing 
has been done. 

Mr. Gandhi is agitating with a passion- 
ate determination to end “untouchability” 
in India. “That he is drawing blood is 
shown by the occasional outbreaks of the 
orthodox against him.” One gentleman 
in Bombay became so greatly excited 
over the matter that in a public meeting 
he shouted for the lynching of Mr. 
Gandhi. Such a symptom is highly en- 
couraging to an experienced observer of 
the course of reform. 


More and more is truth finding an 
open door among men, notwithstanding 
an occasional recrudescence of fear 
where people ought to have better sense. 
For light look to India. In its unity con- 
ference including both Hindus and Mos- 
lems it was resolved “that every indi- 
vidual is at liberty to follow any faith 
and to change it whenever he so wills, 
and shall not by reason of such change 
of faith render himself liable to any pun- 
ishment or persecution at the hands of 
the followers of the faith renounced by 
him; and, that every individual or group 
is at liberty to convert or reconvert 
another by argument or persuasion, but 
must not attempt to do so or prevent its 
being done by force, fraud or other un- 
fair means, such as the offering of ma- 
terial inducement. Persons under the 
age of sixteen years should not be con- 
verted.” 


For the following news item credit or 
blame as the case may seem to require 
should be given to the Christian World, 
London. “One of the most sensational in- 
cidents of the fundamental controversy 
in America is reported from Ooltewah, 
Tenn. Inspired by the addresses of two 
visiting evangelists, the entire student 
body at the junior college in that town 
took evolution into their own hands and 
‘burnt it at the stake.’ At the close of 
the chapel service they searched the 
building, gathered together all the books 
that could be found on the subject, and 
heaped them in a big pile which they 
then set on fire. The evangelists urged 
them still further, so they proceeded to 
collect everything that had any taint of 
modernism or worldliness. Novels, 
doubtful pictures, jazz music, cigarets, 
lipsticks and rouge—for the college is a 
coeducational institution—all sent their 
fiery fumes heavenward until the cam- 
pus was declared ‘clean.’ Most of the 
students, it is said, belong to families 
which are attached to the Seventh Day 
Adventist denomination.” 


A cheap and rapid method has been 
discovered for making shell casings for 
artillery use from steel tubing, which 
will reduce the cost of manufacture and 
permit on rush orders the production of 
larger quantities of shells. 


A complication of the Italian debt 
settlement with the United States is re- 
ported to be that Italy is under heavy 
financial obligations to England and de- 
pends upon English leniency to enable 
her to meet the promised payments to 
the United States. Thus another point 
of friction is created between England 
and the United States. 


A new contest seems to be arising be- 
tween the state governments and the 
cities over the control of public utilities. 
State commissions have come to exercise 
such a manner and measure of control 
over local transportation facilities and 
other forms of community service that 
a political revolt is finding expression in 
many cities. The point of complaint 
seems to be that indicated in a recent 
statement of Mayor Curley of Boston 
that the commission “serves as a part of 
the interlocking directorates of many 
corporations” and that “the rapacity of 
the financial interests is responsible in 
a large measure for the increase in the 
tax rate in the cities and towns of the 
commonwealth.” 
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THE BAPTI: 


The high-school dance comes in 
careful discussion in the Michigan C 
tian Advocate, in which, after 
ing that he no longer thinks of the d 
as wicked, that he thinks there are 
worse things, and that he admits 
fallibility of judgment, the editor 
ten deliberate “findings,” which are 
by submitted in brief form: The |] 
school dance wastes student time 
energy, reduces the standard of schol 
ship, drives out healthy mass play, 
used to finance the athletic departm 
stimulates a false social standard, re 
lessly accelerates the sex instinct, sti 
lates without satisfying the craving fo 
excitement, accounts largely for the im 
morality in high schools, overrides mor 
scruples by social pressure, and “p 
great gashes” in the religious life 
youth. oN 


At the conclusion of an impartial su 
vey of the dispute in the Northern Ba 
tist Convention that led to the organiz 
tion of the new missionary society b 
the Baptist Bible union, the Bap 
Courier of South Carolina expresses it 
opinion thus: ‘But the sad part is 
the Baptist Bible union, before thi 
port was finally rendereas withdrew frot 
the foreign missionary work of the cor 

vention and organized a board of its 
for this work. The commission’s ree 
shows conclusively that such an acti 
was premature and useless. The go 
intended had already been accomplish 
and accomplished by agitation within th 
denomination. Agitation, though ot 
producer of temporary suspicions, | 
not always an unmitigated evil. Bu 
when it leads to division it usually fai 
to cure the evils that cause it and ma 
perpetual the unworthy suspicions ite 
genders.” e: 


There is a strong movement und 
way in Great Britain to condemn the ce 
ercive methods used in obtaining Ge 
man signatures to the Versailles treal 
and to right the wrong committed wl t 
the document was signed. A _ petitic 
has been made public to which the nam 
of more than one hundred persons ( 
eminence are attached, denouncing tho: 
features of the treaty. Among the sign: 
tories of the petition are Arnold Bennet 
Muirhead Bone, St. John Ervine, S$ 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Lady Gla 
stone, Julian Huxley, J. Maytaum Keyne 
Gilbert Murray, George Bernard Sha 
H. G. Wells, and Israel Zangwill, — 
similar petition calling for the elimin 
tion of Articles 231 and 227 in the Ve 
sailles treaty, which acknowledge wi 
guilt on the part of Germany and fix ¢ 
her the accusation of having committe 
offenses against international mor 
the sanctity of treaties, and the ¢ 
toms of war, was signed last July = 


hundred French men and wome 
prominence. 


wary 23, 1926 


he everlasting broil in Ireland seems 
ly to have reached peace at last. 
re is an agreement on the boundary 
stion which is satisfactory alike to 
4-sections of Ireland and to the 
ish government, and there is rejoic- 
all around. But blessings abound 
more. A religious revival is in 
gress in Ireland which is described 
ome enthusiastic reports as amount- 
to a religious revolution. 


he only distinctly Protestant work 
mg the Polish constituency of over 
00 in Cleveland is that which is being 
ducted in the Baptist mission for 
ric people. In Detroit there is one 
jon containing 75,000 Poles consti- 
ng a mission field in which Baptists 
expected to have a large responsibil- 
But in the face of this responsibility 
| Polish mission has been closed. But 
fanother section of Detroit there has 
‘n completed a church building for 
i First Polish Baptist church costing 
3000. Detroit is more than 60 per 
et foreign-born or of foreign parent- 


‘he white man’s shoe is on the black 
i’s foot. Papers report that an in- 
gion of hundreds of Mexicans, who 
being offered employment as cotton 
icers in the South, menace the negro 
gion picker, upon whom the South has 
song depended for its labor. Just who 
sehind the influx of Mexicans in the 
éton districts does not appear; but the 
remains that they are centering 
icertain localities and that, working 
6a low wage they are constituting a 
kKmanent menace to negro cotton 
ds, who are used to American stand- 
of living and cannot stand wage re- 
ition. Hitherto the complaint has 
Wn that an influx of negroes into any 


ality threatened the white man's 
adard of living. 
‘he Presbyterians are discovering 


but where they are likely to come out 
he end of their current doctrinal con- 
versy. A committee which is working 
Ha pacification policy has put out a 
tement in which it surveys the source 
ithe dispute and concludes: “In view 
Hall this and of the fact that we our- 
wes came into the Presbyterian min- 
y mindful of our constitution’s decla- 
ion that ‘God alone is Lord of the 
science and hath left it free from the 
nmandments and ordinances of men,’ 


y step toward securing and maintain- 
‘the peace, purity and progress of our 
urch is such immediate coordination 
l revision of the terms of subscrip- 
n toythe Westminister Confession as 
| make unmistakably explicit that it 
‘not a final and perfect test of ortho- 
Ixy but may be interpreted by each 
Yeration under the guidance of the 
sirit of Christ. Only so, we believe, 
ty there be established beyond ques- 
in the right of Presbyterian ministers, 
‘ers and deacons to stand fast in the 
ierty wherewith Christ has made them 
ae 


———— 


i believe that the first and most neces- - 


The British parliament is considering 
in rather gingerly fashion a proposal to 
levy a tax on betting. Lord Newton de- 
fends the proposal on the ground that 
an immediate large sum could thus be 
raised for state necessities. He estimates 
the turnover in betting at £200,000,000 
a year, some people putting it even as 
high as £500,000,000. In spite of the 
present shortness of money, he says, 
racing stables are of higher value than 
ever before. A tax on betting brought 
in £600,000 a year in New Zealand, and 
a similar measure in England he thinks 
would bring in £25,000,000. 


Does God care for the death of a bee? 
It is Evelyn A. Cummins who tells this 
story in the Living Church: “One Mr. 
Bee Mason was the photographer for 
the British Arctic Expedition of 1925. 
Feeling (and who shall say that he was 
not warranted in so doing?) the need 
of a mascot, he took with him a queen 
bee. This pet he housed in a matchbox 
and, to keep her warm, he carried the 
box in his waistcoat pocket. The bee, 
however, died, and the owner and the 
other members of the expedition built a 
cairn over the place of burial, which was 
located in Franz Joseph Land, calling 
the spot, in her honor, Point Apis.” 


‘not, 
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Naturally a Jewish newspaper would 
and the Jewish Daily Bulletin did 
not, overlook such a piece of news as 
the following item: “Six hundred mem- 
bers of the Ku Klux Klan resigned from 
the order, after appealing to the people 
to stamp out this slimy serpent that 
threatens the very life of our nation. 
Of the original New Haven klan onty 
about 100 members remain in the or- 
ganization. The leader of the resigning 
klansmen declared that klans in other 
Connecticut cities were disbanding and 
predicted that the klan throughout New 
England soon would dissolve.” 


Pres. E. Y. Mullins of the Baptist 
World Alliance in a New Year’s greet- 
ing addressed through the Canadian Bap- 
tist to the Baptists of the world, ob- 
served that Baptists in different parts 
of the world are finding their devotion 
and loyalty subjected variously to the 
tests of persecution, of poverty, of ob- 
scurity, of wealth and prosperity, of 
numbers and of opportunity, and he 
raises the question: How are the Bap- 
tists thus variously and simultaneously 
tested going to stand such testing? Will 
it unite us in a closer fellowship for a 
common world task, or will it disperse 
us into estranged groups? 


Vas = * * (DORAN BOOKS) 


Just Tae came — 


DIVINE VOCATION IN 


HUMAN LIFE 
by James Alex. Robinson 


A book which shows the purpose of Rotts, ry 


THE TWELVE MINOR 
PROPHETS 


by George L. Robinson’ 


A timely and dynamic interpretation. Net, $2.00 


CAMEOS rrom CALVARY 
by J. W. G. Ward 


‘Moving picture shapes”’ in the mene. s great- 
est drama. Net, $2.00 


THE SELF INTERPRE- 
TATION OF JESUS 

by William Owen Carver 
Jesus interprets his own life Net, $1.50 
CLOVER, BRIER AND 
TANSY by O.C.S. Wallace 
Great humanistic studies. Net, $1.75 
THE RELIGION OF 
POWER by Harris E. Kirk 


Christianity as a conquering force. 
New Edition. Net, $2.00 


JESUS IN THE EXPERI- 


ENCE OF MEN 
by T. R. Glover 


New and cheaper edition of a great peek. $1.50 


aa aes 


At Your Religious Booksellers 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


DORAN BOOKS 


PROGRESS IN WORLD- 


WIDE MISSIONS 
by Robert H. Glover 
Accurate; exhaustive; revised. Net, $2.50 
KATHIE’S DIARY 
edited by Margaret W. Eggleston 


The real story of a girl’s life. Net, $2.00 


GETTING TOGETHER 
by Edna Geister and 
Mary Wood Hinman 


Fun for large grours. Net, $1.35 
The Best in Sermons 
ei ae ee ee ee eae 


GREAT CANADIAN 


PREACHING Net, $2.00 
edited by W. Harold Young 


THE GIFT OF GOD and 
OTHER SERMONS 
by W. A. Cameron 

Baptist Church, Bloor St., Toronto. Net, $2.00 
SYMPHONIC SERMONS 

by William L. Stidger 
New and cheaper edition. Net, $2.00 
SERMONS ON BOOKS 
OF THE BIBLE. Vol. II. 


by William Wistar Hamilton 
Job to Daniel. Net, $1.75 


Publishers New York 
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Fourteen internationally prominent 
men in the economic and_ industrial 


world have already accepted an invita- 
tion of the League of Nations to assist 
in the preparations for an international 
economic conference scheduled for next 
October. Thirty-five have been invited 
by mail to attend. They will assemble 
in Geneva late in February to prepare 
the program and outline the procedure. 
The United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Spain, 
Sweden, Holland, India, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Brazil are expected to be represent- 
ed on the preparatory committee. The 
Russians also have been invited. 


Rev. A. Ear] Kernahan, director of 
visitation evangelism, has been in New 
England the last few weeks directing a 
series of efforts in Providence, Pawtucket 
and Central Falls, R. I., and Pittsfield. 
Doctor Kernahan is having remarkable 
success in the use of this method. Dur- 
ing the last ten days in September and 
October and November the laymen, 
whom he has directed, won 3392 people 
to a confession of faith in Christ and 
membership in the churches of their 
preferences. Doctor Kernahan now is in 
Pittsfield, where workers from four 
churches and a community chapel have 
won 154 people in one Sunday after- 
noon’s work. Doctor Kernahan directed 
such movements across the continent 
last year and has a similar schedule for 
this year. Cities on his schedule include 
New Bedford, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D. C., Hartford, Conn., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., Baltimore, Kansas City, Pasadena, 
Riverside, Calif., and other cities upon 
the Pacific Coast. Doctor Kernahan 
claims that his method not only is lead- 
ing thousands of people into church 
membership, but is arousing the interest 
and replenishing the spiritual life of 
thousands of people in the churches who 
do the work. 


A photograph of a Northern Baptist 
church, nameless as the unknown soldier, 
is on the wall of Doctor W. H. Bowler’s 
office at 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. There is a reason for having this 
particular photograph where everybody 
who enters the office of the executive 
secretary of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation is sure to see it. The pic- 
ture is that of a modest wooden building 
with a square belfry—the kind of Bap- 
tist church that one sees in every rural 
district of America. In the place where 
it hangs this photograph is a perpetual 
object lesson. The plans of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation are discussed 
with it in plain view, a mute but im- 
pressive reminder that the average 
Northern Baptist church, the unit upon 
which all calculations must be based 
when a denominational program is 
planned, is a church of less than one 
hundred members. That is why this sim- 
ple, white-painted, wooden building, 
that has its counterpart on a thousand 
hills and in a thousand valleys, is the 
only picture of a house of worship on 
view in Doctor Bowler’s office. 


Dr. H. R. Benninghoff has again been 
asked by Waseda university to accompany 
their baseball team on its forthcoming tour 
of America and Europe, in order to aid 
the boys to a true understanding of 
occidental life. This is a recognition on 
the part of a non-Christian university of 
the value of service rendered by a mis- 
sionary. May American Baptists outdo 
themselves to show this non-Christian base- 
ball team the truly Christian side of our 
life, that some of them may be impressed 
and become followers of the Master, as 
did members of the last Waseda team to 
visit America! 


How our Methodist brethren in an 
amiable mood view the present Baptist 
situation is expressed by the Western 
Christian Advocate in this wise: “It 
seems that our Baptist brethren are in a 
state of considerable agitation. They 
are stirring up the waters with the 
thought of healing their wounds. They 
have come to the pool of Bethesda; they 
are waiting for the waters to be 
troubled; they are seeking healing, for 
they have been rent and torn. Their 
identity is threatened, and the power of 
their spirit and the purity of their evan- 
gel has been bled until they discover 
they have been robbed of their power. 
They are placing down upon themselves 
the acid test of Baptist orthodoxy. They 
will not have a compromise on their his- 
toric interpretation of the mode and 
significance of baptism. Dr. J. W. 
Brougher has been officially commis- 
sioned to visit the churches, to hearten 
the membership, and to clarify the air 
until again their body of believers shall 
walk forth cleansed and healed of all 
heretical tendencies. We are commend- 
ing their insistence and their resolution 
and their determination, for when our 
Baptist brethren resolve to do a thing 
under the leadership of a conviction they 
seldom desist until they have accom- 
plished their task.” 


THE UNNAMED CHURCH 


THE BAPTI 


Thirty years ago, in Fredericksburg 
Tex., the idea of “Sunday houses” was 
conceived by the ranchmen and farmers 
from outside the town. Today there a 
one hundred of these houses, consisting 
usually of four. rooms, comfortable fur. 
nished, although not equipped for cook 
ing, as the owners bring enough food 
with them to last until Monday morning, 
thus affording the women a brief respite 
from this task. These tiny dwellings are 
built mostly around the churches and 
solve the problem of week-end trips to 
town for shopping, trading and attend- 
ing church. The reports from the cham-= 
ber of commerce show that they have © 
decidedly beneficial influence on the so 
cial and community life of the county. 


Feng Yu Hsiang, “the Christian gen- 
eral,” is today one of the most interest 
ing characters in China if not in the 
world. Every scrap of news about him 
is diligently read. In an article in the 
Trans-Pacific of Oct. 17, he is quoted a 
saying: “Neither I nor my army are 
more bolshevik ‘than America. The term 
is now applied by all exploiters or na- 
tions to any one seeking to advance 
the interests and welfare of the masses 
Foreigners would do far wiser to recog 
nize that the antidote to the ‘red terror’ 
in China is intelligent liberalism encour- 
aged by foreigners. China’s faith in 
evolutionary reform through the instru- 
mentality of foreigners is dead. We 
must demand the complete and uncondi- 
tional restoration of national birthrights. 
When this is assured there will be time 
enough to talk details of readjustment.” 
Replying to inquiries, the marshal stated 
that 70 per cent of an army numbering 
120,000, and 95 per cent of the officers 
are Christian. The use of liquor and 
tobacco is forbidden to the soldiers, in- 
mates of the red light district here have 
been banished completely, and eighty 
Christian chaplains are employed. 

(Continued on page 1596) 
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AS the holder of the purse a right to dictate the 
policy of the local church, of the school and of the 
work on mission fields? This, in bald terms, is a fre- 
quent and insistent question. Let us consider it. 


Two men, both earnest Christians, wish to devote 
their all to the service of God. They agree in theology. 
They believe themselves under obligation to do what- 
ever they can to give the gospel to the whole world. 
But they differ in their ability to do things. One has 
talent for preaching, teaching and directing Christian 
work. The other has the ability to make money as a 
business man. They decide to divide the task of world 
evangelization between them. They agree upon a pro- 
gram. One goes to a foreign land and gives himself to 
the execution of that program. The other devotes his 
efforts to business and as the Lord prospers him he 
devotes a liberal portion of his income to the support 
of his friend in carrying on the work mutually agreed 
‘upon. The arrangement is purely voluntary on both 
‘sides, but while it continues each is under obligation 
to do faithfully his part of the task. 


But by and by the two disagree upon the program. 
‘Yet the voluntary principle still holds. The one, having 
the money to finance the original program which he 
| still favors, cannot compel the other, against his con- 
science, to execute that program. Neither can the one 
who preaches and teaches compel the business man 
against his conscience, to finance a program with which 
he does not agree. And under such circumstances 
“neither has the right to find fault with the other for 
failing to cooperate. Each stands or falls to his own 
Master. If the point of disagreement happens to be 
creedal the principle works the same way. This is ele- 
“mentary but it runs as deep as the very foundations of 
Christian stewardship, and applies to all cases alike. 

__ May a giver prescribe the conditions under which the 
| benefits of the gift shall be secured? May he designate 
the purposes to which the gift shall be applied, the fea- 
‘tures of a program which it may or may not be used 


a 


The Power of the Purse 


to promote, the creedal elements of the teaching which 
it may be used to support? Unquestionably so. On 
the same principle the beneficiary has the same free 
option to accept or to refuse gifts so designated or pre- 
scribed. 


Does this reasoning imply that the holder of the purse 
may dictate missionary policy and teaching? Unques- 
tionably so. Unavoidably so. It is the foundation upon 
which all institutionalized religion rests. It is the eco- 
nomic baseline for the local church, for the Christian 
college and for the organized missionary enterprise. If 
an institution wishes to be free from such economic 
control there is just one condition required for such 
freedom, namely, the institution must be able to get 
along without such financial aid. It sounds harsh, but 
so do the multiplication table and the law of gravitation. 
It is in the constitution of things. 


Possibilities of abuse in the use of money are obvious. 
It would be tedious and superfluous to enumerate abuses 
that have arisen through the sinister influence of wealth 
in both religion and education. But wealth is not the 
only power that is subject to misuse in these fields. It 
would be hard to prove that liberal givers for mission- 
ary and educational causes are more erratic than others 
in the tendency to dictate either the creeds or programs 
which their gifts support. In fact dogmatic and dic- 
tatorial tendencies often appear in other quarters. 
Even the pulpit is not free from these same tendencies. 

Problems of adjustment are continuously arising in 
the relations between giver and receiver in the whole 
field of beneficence. Some of these problems can be 
solved by conference, some of them only by conversion. 
Not infrequently, damaging consequences to persons, 
institutions and causes may follow which wise and 
right-minded people will try to minimize or avert. No 
man is fit to approach the problems who is not disposed 
to deal with them honestly, courteously, in a conciliatory 
spirit and with careful regard for all interests involved. 

Shall the policy of the denomination in accepting and 
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administering funds and in the employment of workers 
continue to be an inclusive program sufficiently broad 
and varied to give room for all considerable varieties 
of opinion and preference in regard to both creed and 
method within the terms of the gospel under one gen- 
eral administration; or shall the various groups in the 
denomination be organized separately, each for its own 
specific type of creed and method and with its separate 
funds and administrative body? The Northern Baptist 
Convention seeks to integrate the denomination on the 
basis of a policy of unified cooperation within its field, 
while recognizing the principle ‘of variations in unity. 
Such a policy will reduce both the gravity and the dan- 
ger of a merely economic control in the denomination, 
and will free workers throughout the field from the fear 
of giving offense to the donors of specific funds. At 
the same time it will give to donors themselves the 
largest freedom of selection among the various denomi- 
national enterprises which invite their support. 


The Wallace Lodge Conference 
IFTY-EIGHT ministers, forty-one of them being 
named in the reports given out for publication, and 

a few laymen, assembled at Wallace Lodge, Yonkers, 
N. Y., Dec. 8, to consider the state of the denomination. 
Upon scanning the list of names, it becomes at once 
apparent that for ability and for loyalty to the Baptist 
denomination it would be hard to assemble a superior 
group of equal number. Some of them are supposed to 
call themselves liberals and it may be presumed that 
a common sympathy drew them together. There is no 
question that they assembled with a common purpose 
to devote their attention to questions which seemed to 
them vital to the life and efficiency of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

The condition that gave them serious concern is set 
forth by them in their report as follows: “The contro- 
versies constantly and intensely increasing in the con- 
vention have blurred the denomination’s vision, marred 
its sense of unity, and crowded from the program the 
major interests for which the conventions have been 
assembled “a . = also = . developed an alarming 
tendency to limit the autocracy of the individual 
church.” Other particulars enumerated in the report 
are substantially included in this quotation. The pur- 
pose of the conference was, “to face all the problems 
involved in the present situation and to discover if 
possible some method by which the convention could 
be relieved of the burden of unnecessary discussion.” 
The list of topics considered covered fairly the ques- 
tions involved, and were studied with care. Conclusions 
reached were that local matters should be left to local 
bodies, that only general affairs involved in the common 
task should be considered by the convention, that liber- 
ty must be preserved and peace maintained. 

The first impression gained from the report is that 
everything set forth in it is true and its conclusions 
right. Indeed, conferences among groups calling them- 
selves fundamentalists have urged the same facts and 
conclusions. The general refrain is that there is dis- 
turbance, needless controversy, growing inefficiency, 
a need for serious consideration of the questions in- 
volved, and a call to stand for liberty as a condition 
of peace. A Bible Union conference would interpret it- 
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self in almost the same terms. And a microscope could 
hardly discover any difference in earnestness between 
the Wallace Lodge conferees and those of a Bible Union 


meeting. Both see the same conditions, both deplore 


them, both sound a warning against overlordship, both 
plead for the liberty of the local church, both want 
denominational efficiency, harmony and peace. We 
hope that we may never be compelled to record that 
either of these groups charges the other with insincerity 
in its professions of loyalty to the gospel and to the 
denomination. Such a charge would involve an irre- 
mediable breach. of Christian fraternity. 


To be entirely frank, the trouble lies where neither 
group seems to have sought for it with sufficient zeal. 
Can the saving values of the gospel be preserved 
among Baptists in a manner to satisfy a reasonable 
faith and to secure peace without the necessity of a 
common creedal statement? Hitherto they have been 
generally so preserved, but can they be so preserved 
under the stress of modern scientific thinking? If not, 
a destructive breach in the denomination is bound to 
come. But if such a breach is to be prevented, two 


parties have a responsibility for making definite con- 


tributions to peace. The extreme fundamentalist has 
the duty of giving clear assurance that if the substance 
of the old saving faith can be preserved on the basis 
of the old liberty he will be content to accord full and 
harmonious fellowship on that basis without insisting 
on a formal creed. This clear assurance has not yet 
been given in terms of irenic finality by any repre- 
sentative group of extreme fundamentalists. On the 
other hand the extreme liberal group has the duty of 
giving clear assurance in terms that common folks can 
understand that its message preserves everything vital 
in the values of the gospel. This assurance has not yet 
been given in terms that remove popular misunder- 
standings and that quiet reasonable misgivings. 


The inadequacy of the Bible Union creed to this end 
has already been intimated in this paper. This situa- 
tion gave to the Wallace Lodge conferees a great op- 
portunity to make a historic contribution both to 
evangelical Christian faith and to the unity of the Bap- 
tist denomination. It was their opportunity not merely 
to lodge a protest but to sound a gospel in terms that 
would cause Christian hearts everywhere to echo a 
glad Amen. They declare that they stand for such a 
gospel and that their modern message not only does 
not invalidate the faith of the fathers, but deepens and 
reenforces it. Wallace Lodge gave them an opportunity 
to set forth the saving synthesis between liberalism as 
they are supposed to represent it and the essential faith 
that has enriched the experience of Christian believers 
in all ages. Why did they not see it and do it? What 
a contribution they would thereby have made to the 
unification of the Northern Baptist Convention! 

Until at least one of those groups is prepared to make 
its enlightening and irenic contribution to the cause of 
a good common understanding, and of a genuine com- 
mon evangelical religious experience, conferences such 


as have been held, so far as the tranquilizing of the 


Northern Baptist Convention is concerned, will continue 
to result in futility and disappointment. The Baptist 
heart is waiting and it is hungry. Which group will 
respond first to its hunger? 


« 
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THE CANCER SPECIALIST AND 
YOUR FAMILY PHYSICIAN 

One must step carefully here. A communication from 
a highly influential quarter invites THe Baptist to give 
publicity to certain information about cancer quacks. 
This is one of the few subjects about which this paper 
does not know everything. But a little general advice 
would seem to be safe. Where cancer is suspected, 
consult the family physician. He may not know all 
about the subject, but he can make a safer guess than 
you can, and if he is fit to be your physician he will give 
you honest advice. Moreover, the minister may well be 
slow to advise in cancer cases. He has sympathy 
enough but he does not know enough, and in advising 
or recommending specialists or particular kinds of treat- 
ment, he assumes a fearful risk of mistake. If he re- 
ceives from specialists a fee for recommending patients 
to them, the case is unspeakably worse. For informa- 
tion on the subject of cancer quackery, write to the 
American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill. At best it is a dark subject. 
PUTTING THE RAILROADS UNDER 
DOUBLE-TRACK MANAGEMENT 

Like much other irrational and experimental legisla- 
tion, the United States railway labor board, rendered 
inefficient by the hampering of its powers, has proved un- 
satisfactory. Both the railway management and the unions 
are seeking a way to get rid of it. They unite in proposing 
that the government give them power to adjust all common 
problems in common conference. This is no empirical plan. 
The B. & O. road has achieved such remarkable tranquillity 
and satisfaction as to demonstrate the worth of definite 
and authoritative cooperation. Cooperation is rapidly 
taking the field of the manufacturing industries. When 
once the country frankly recognizes and establishes by 
law the principles of cooperation and conference, hap- 
hazard industrial relations will give place to order in 
both the railroads and the mines. This will constitute 
a long step in the direction of a fraternal and cooperative 
economic life. 


WHEN THE SILLY SEASON ARRIVES 
DISCUSS THE BALANCE OF TRADE 


Except when understood in a purely technical sense, 
the language of current economics can yield more 
sophistry to the square yard than any other subject 
besides theological debate. For instance, when exports 
exceed imports in total price there is said to be a favor- 
able balance of trade, while at the same time the country 
may have been exporting material that leaves the people 
actually poorer in natural resources, and importing 
something that would better have been left out. The 
only way to judge whether trade is favorable or un- 
favorable is to ascertain what effect it has on the 
aggregate wealth of the country and on the conditions 
of living for the people. To boast that we have sold 
more than we bought, and to judge the value of the 
transaction by merely adding and subtracting price 
tags, is the economics of stupidity. 

TAKE A LOOK AT THESE 
“WHITE-LIVERED PACIFISTS” 

When such a group of men sign their names to a 
united protest against militarism in the school it is not 
possible to sneer them out of countenance as “white- 
livered pacifists.” Here are a few of their names: 


in lransit 
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William E. Borah of Idaho, William E. Sweet of Colo- 
rado, John Dewey of Columbia, President Henry M. 
MacCracken of Vassar college, Professor Charles A. 
Ellwood of the University of Missouri, Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Francis J. McConnell, Charles W. Gilkey. The 
statement of this group of educational and religious 
leaders deserves careful pondering: “We are convinced 
that it is alien to the best interests of our universities 
and to the highest ideals of learning that the war depart- 
ment should be given so much power, and military train- 
ing so much place as it now has, in our college world. 
The atmosphere of military training is not the atmos- 
phere for the finest, the most thoughtful work along any 
line requiring independent thinking. Higher education 
cught to exist for the encouragement of independent 
thinking. Science, art and culture are not and cannot 
be purely national. All learning is witness to the truth 
that ‘above all nations is humanity.’ Colleges and uni- 
versities, therefore, are peculiarly inappropriate fields 
for military training and for the intrusive presence of a 
military bureaucracy. We Americans would have said 
this of any country in the world. There is no virtue of 
our own which makes us immune to a militarism which 
has played so fatal a role in Europe.” 

LABOR MAY WELL WATCH THIS 

CONTEMPT CASE IN NEVADA 

The legislature of Nevada passed a law providing that 
in cases of contempt of court “arising without the 
immediate view and presence of the court,” the person 
charged might call for another judge and a jury trial. 
A case went up to the state supreme court, and it was 
decided that the law was unconstitutional since the 
constitution gives the legislature no power to abridge 
or diminish the power of the court to punish contempt. 
Hence it would seem that in Nevada a judge has the 
power to cite any citizen on the charge of contempt 
committed anywhere in the county, may try the case 
and may fix the penalty, with no right on the part of the 
accused to any further appeal or procedure, and that 
even the legislature has no power to remedy such a 
condition. This precedent will not be overlooked by 
other courts in future cases, and in some crisis it will 
strike labor and strike hard. 

WHAT IS THE SOURCE 
OF THIS PROPAGANDA? 

Walter S. Athearn has been digging into the subject of 
juvenile crime. He has found that “a surprisingly large 
number” of children think “bankers, lawyers, landlords, 
railroads, street-car companies, factory owners, real estate 
men, corporations and big business” dishonest. He con- 
cludes that “there has been some far-reaching propaganda” 
to create such an impression, and he is mystified about the 
source of the propaganda. Well, it is generally accepted 
that the Golden Rule is the final test of honesty. Such men 
as Roger Babson and Arthur Nash are telling the public 
almost daily how hard it is to get a hearing for the Golden 
Rule among business men. Of course if honesty consists 
in doing what you can get away with, the case assumes a 
different aspect. Let some investigator study this question: 
How far is American business more honest than the law 
requires? Or if that seems fantastic, how far can business 
men be trusted to observe the law without compulsion : 
The result of such inquiry will throw light on the source 
of the mysterious propaganda. 
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The Church and Crime 


Conditions can be changed. Accept individual responsibility. Act in faith today. 


By ROBERT GORDON 


OR the second time within recent weeks Milwaukee 

has been horrified by another brutal child murder. 
Lured from his playmates, this little fellow was cruelly 
maltreated and left to suffer and to die in a discarded 
railroad coach. After two days of futile searching, faint 
cries were heard and the police found him huddled under 
a wisp of straw, hands and feet frozen, and dying of 
the fearful abuse he had suffered. 


Milwaukee is no worse than other places. 
shocking crimes are astounding all America. Chicago 
alone has had about a murder a day the past year. It is 
claimed crime costs us annually $10,000,000,000. And one 
has estimated that would pay for all the new buildings 
erected in Canada and the United States in 1923, and sup- 
port all schools in the United States for a year, and take 
care of all payments falling due to life insurance policy 
holders within the year, and meet the bills for all the high- 
ways surfaced in the past seven years, and in addition to 
all that, take care of the whole annual federal budget, 
and still leave a balance. 


No wonder a national crime commission has_ been 
organized. The subject is receiving extraordinary atten- 
tion. Publications of all kinds have disseminated a bewil- 
dering mass of data. If one wants to know positively just 
how. to meet this crisis, he should read only one of these 
authorities. The perusal of two will bring confusion. 
And a score or more will inevitably recall Milton’s “con- 
fusion worse confounded.” 


The most 


Contradictions 


“Criminals are burn such,” says one and lists “the stig- 
mata of the criminal type; long lower jaw, flattened nose, 
low sensitivity to pain, and assymetrical cranium.’ But 
Goring discovered as much difference in cranial measure- 
ment between graduates of Cambridge and Oxford as be- 
tween criminals and law-abiding citizens. Others agree 
with him in declaring there is no such thing as a criminal 


type. 
Another asserts, “One of the first causes of crime is 
immigration. This is supported by the testimony of 


hundreds of judges and police officials.” But Prof. E. H. 
Sutherland of the University: of Illinois writes, “The con- 
clusion is justified that the foreign-born in cities have 
lower rates than the native-born for arrests, convictions, 
and commitments.” The immigration commission of 1910 
also came to that conclusion. 


Judge Olson and Dr. Wm. J. Hickson of Chicago are 
convinced that practically all criminals are mentally de- 
fective. They say, “Ninety per cent of the major felonies 
are committed by men whom society should never have 
allowed at large.’ They would have teachers and 
physicians watch for signs of abnormality and send 
potential criminals to farm colonies for life. Doubtless 
something will have to be done in that direction. But 
there is another side to that. Even if it were proved 
that 90 per cent of our jail inmates are mentally defective 


that would give us no data by which to judge criminals 


as a class. Only a small percentage of criminals are 
caught, and naturally they are the inferior sort. One could 
quote authorities who insist there is little to justify the 
conclusion that criminals differ appreciably from non- 
criminals in mentality. 


The point on which most recent magazine writers agree 
is the demand for swift, severe punishment. Judge Tulley 


-in demanding the death penalty for murder. 


THE BAPTIS% 


declares, “The principal cause of crime is the pampering 
of prisoners by sentimental reformers. There is but 7 
solution for the crime wave, punish the criminal.” 
prosecuting attorney of Cook county, Illinois, is Foren 
He says 
statistics show reduction in murders in Chicago follow-_ 
ing executions. Other authorities affirm there is no pos- 
sibility of proving that executions tend to lessen the 
murder rate. Some claim the death penalty actuall i 
creases murder. History does seem to have proved 
adage true that ‘crime thrives on severe penalties.” Those 
who have gone through the old dungeons of Europe and 
have seen the instruments of torture formerly used me 
find it difficult to believe severe punishment a panacea. 
Certainly clever professional criminals must be punished, — 
There are values in punishment but it is to be remembered 
the gains may be offset by other results not usually con- ; 
sidered. 


Statistics might be produced to prove that crime is due 
to climate, to the price of wheat, adenoids, gland abnor- 
mality, jazz-mad mothers, or dementia praecox. Where 
doctors so disagree the plain man is under the necessity 
of doing a little independent thinking. Some things we 
may say with positiveness. When a maddened mob shouts — 
across the country, “Hang ’em first and try ’em after- 
ward,” we can protest. When they insist, “Once a crook 
always a crook,’ we can deny. When it is asserted 
criminals are “doomed by heredity,’ we can interject an 
intelligent interrogation. Has it not been forgotten in 
citing those families that have produced so many social — 
scourges that perhaps something other than bad blood was 
to blame? It is good to hear a real sociologist affirm, “No- 
child is at birth so set toward delinquency that he ne 
inevitably be a criminal.” 


+. 


Playgrounds and Movies 


Of course anybody who suggests anything other thal 
severe punishment as an alternative for the control of 
crime is likely forthwith to be dubbed a sentimental sister. 
There is, however, an increasing number willing to join 
the Sobbing Sorosis for the privilege of calling attention 
to certain social causes of crime. We now know that just 
as disease spreads under certain conditions so there are 
good neighborhoods and bad. Delinquents come in dis- 
proportionately large numbers from certain areas. We 
also know that the opening of a supervised playground 
will cut delinquency in two in that vicinity. An ordinary 
citizen can get the implication of that. Is it not a pathetic 
and an appealing thing that most children get into trouble 
through their search for recreation? And is it not a shame- 
ful thing that this divinely implanted childish desire is sO” 
generally exploited? We permit dance-halls and moving- 
picture houses that put financial returns above every other 
consideration. Not only has crime been suggested but the 
very technique of crime has been taught by moving- 
pictures. Worse that that have been the breakdown of 
modesty, the lowering of ideals, and the inculcation of 
false standards of life. : 

The newspapers must bear their share of responsibility 
here. They have glorified crime. The most significant | 
events are crowded into a corner while the sordid d 
tails of some salacious story is spread over the whole on 
page. Newspaper men know better than others the effect ) 
of all that. They boast of their ability by repeated ag 
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gestion to change the habits of a population. They do 
create new demands for all sorts of things from breakfast 
foods to evening clothes. Yet many of these great agencies 
seem determined to do their utmost to create that social 
atmosphere in which crime grows apace. Their reference 
to public demand is a lame excuse. That would justify the 
bootlegger and the dope-peddler. Men who poison the 
springs of life for millions of youth are a greater social 
menace that the most vicious criminals. 

Adverse economic conditions have baneful results. 
Poverty in itself may not account for crime but it does 
involve poor housing, absentee parents, ugly, unsanitary 
surroundings, and often a thoroughly unwholesome en- 
vironment. It is said robberies have been inspired by an 
unjustifiable propaganda disseminating the idea that every 
person who has acquired wealth has done so dishonestly. 
Such results are of course to be deplored. We have no 
sympathy with lazy young sports who slay and steal that 
they may loaf in licentious luxury. We know it is a 
hazardous thing to seem to minimize personal respon- 
sibility. Yet matters are not going to be improved by 
silencing the demand for social justice. We cannot be 
content until every child has a fair chance in life. 


Police Protection 


All know that the very social machinery built for the 

control of crime is being used to turn out a new grist of 
criminals. There are many honest policemen and they 
have our respect. But every day some of our police 
violate their contract with the community. They protect 
not the youth but the exploiter of youth. They make easy 
the way of those who prosper at public cost in violation 
of law. This is about what we may expect so long as we 
“permit police appointments to be considered political spoils. 
The experience of General Butler in Philadelphia is an 
illustration of a national evil. 
Our courts are antiquated and falling far behind in their 
proper work of crime correction. Contentious lawyers 
make a legal game of cases that involve the highest inter- 
ests of society. It is a disgrace that criminals are released 
“on such technicalities as the omission of a comma. In- 
excusable delays and dismissals secured by high-priced 
attorneys on behalf of rich rascals and organized criminals 
have brought our courts into general contempt. Some 
judges say there is little hope for improvement until lay- 
-mén become aroused. 

Many of the prisons to which criminals are sent are 
failing to produce the results intended. They were called 
_penitentiaries because it was thought they would bring the 
inmates to penitence. Here and there wardens have 
abolished some ancient evils but, taken the country over, 
‘our prisons are appallingly bad. Our prison system sorely 
needs modification. 

The church, too, is seriously at fault. Christian people 
have been undisturbed by a penal code that still breathes 
the spirit of the Old Testament, “an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth.” The New Testament puts the 
“emphasis upon redemption rather than retribution. Cer- 
‘tainly we have not “remembered them that are bound as 
bound with them” nor have we accepted the responsibility 
of each for all. But worse by far is our failure to teach 
the young. Of the fifty-three million children and youth 
in the country, over thirty-six million receive no religious 
instruction from any agency, either Catholic, Protestant or 
Jewish. With so much spiritual illiteracy, can we wonder 
at the prevalence of crime? We know how to impart new 
ideas and inculcate new attitudes. Is it not high time to 
arouse the conscience of the church? By precept and ex- 
ample, we can teach the vanity of modern materialism and 
the supremacy of the old spiritual verities. 

- One thing the church must do; keep hope alive. This 
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problem is so bewilderingly complex, this evil is so deeply 
rooted and its abatement is so slow that workers are 
tempted to conclude obstacles are insuperable. When the 
disheartened retreat to Doubting Castle, then the House- 
hold of Faith must be prepared to send forth new recruits 
ready for the fray. Once all crime was charged to the 
devil. In an age when disease was accounted for by evil 
spirits, it is not strange that crime was explained in the 
same way. There was small concern then about motives, 
circumstances or social causes of delinquency. Dumb brutes 
were arrested, tried and punished. Real progress has been 
made since then. The juvenile court is just one of the 
cheering reminders of a new scientific and more Chris- 
tian attitude toward delinquents. Courage may be stimu- 
lated by intelligent interpretation of the times. It is but 
just to remind ourselves that a vast majority of present- 
day arrests are for offences that were not listed as crimes 
twenty years ago. If an increase in crime were shown, 
it might still be possible that there has been no increase 
in anti-social behaviour. 

Some have been disheartened because the church seems 
to have been unable even to keep its own members out of 
jail. But those statistics have no significance. All prison- 
ers say they belong to some church. But very few of them 
ever had any vital connection with any congregation. A 
better indication of the preventive work of the church is 
given by judges who are telling the country that the Sun- 
day-school boy rarely appears in that sad procession pass- 
ing through their courts to reformatories and_peniten- 
tiaries. The church is rendering today a social service of 
incalculable value. And when the state does its duty in 
closing pitfalls and abating baneful agencies that so often 
render nugatory the best effoits of society, the church 
then will have a chance to prove its uplifting power. : 

New light is breaking. The new sociology, the new 
criminology, the new science of social behavior have put 
new powers at our disposal. There is a new desire to 
know the facts. The spirit of inquiry is being stimulated. 
Classes are being conducted in our churches. Text books 
suggested are “The C. O. P. E. C. Report on the Treat- 
ment of Crime,’ “Criminology,” by Sutherland and 
“Character Building in a Democracy,” by Athearn. Every 
evil to which we have referred can be more effectively met 
when workers are supported by an enlightened public 
opinion. 

The awful practice of torture continued despite cen- 
turies of discussion. . But one day an undiscouraged 
worker wrote a pamphlet and Beccaria’s word “altered the 
whole current of criminal jurisprudence.” A little later 
another man of faith took to heart the Saviour’s saying, 
“I was in prison and ye came unto me.” From prison to 
prison he went and then told the world what he saw. 
The historian has recorded the result. “Nothing ever 
exerted so much influence in prison reform as this book 
by John Howard.” By the grace of God, conditions can 
be changed. Do not wait for the world to move. Accept 
individual responsibility and act in faith today. 


Mr. Thomas F. Millard, one of the best informed ob- 


servers in China and correspondent of the New York 


Times, notes the remarkable growth of a class-conscious 
and organized labor movement that has developed in 
that country within the last two or three years and 
which promises to affect profoundly the course of 
events. “It is certain,” he says, “that an association has 
been established of modern industrialism in China and 
its inseparable element, labor, with the new nationalism 
and other political currents. It may pull the nation off 
on a bolshevist bent. Whether it does or not depends 
a great deal upon the action or inaction of foreign gov- 
ernments.” 
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THE BAPTIST 


The New Testament Basis of Baptist Churches 


Modern Baptists look to Christ as their living Lord and teacher. 


They seek the tasks of today that 


challenge the deepest faith and consecration, the fullest cooperation. 
By A. T. RoBERTSON 


T IS the boast of Baptists that the New Testament is 

the sufficient rule of faith and practice for their 
churches. Because the Roman Catholic and the Greek 
Catholic churches put tradition and ecclesiastical authority 
on a par with and even above the New Testament, Bap- 
tists stand in direct contrast in their contention for the 
simplicity of life and worship seen in the New Testament 
churches. By this stand and by this appeal Baptist 
churches brush aside the whole complicated ecclesiastical 
machinery of popes and councils that rule the local 
churches. A Baptist church is a spiritual democracy in- 
dependent of every other Baptist church save when 
voluntary cooperation is practised in certain matters of 
general interest. But in a broad general way in all essential 
matters Baptists can make good their claim that they fol- 
low the New Testament pattern. 

Clearly they can do so as to local church membership. 
The members of the New Testament churches are all 
baptized believers, those who made profession of faith and 
were baptized (immersed) on the basis of this confession 
of faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. There are 
no exceptions to this custom. Baptism is not the means 
of entrance into the kingdom of God, but the outward 
profession that one has enlisted in the service of Christ, 
a powerful picture of the death to the old life and the 
rising into the new. This is the reason that Baptists stand 
so zealously for immersion of believers as the only real 
baptism. It is not only the meaning of the word “baptize” 
(always immerse), but the change of the ordinance 
changes the picture and destroys its symbolism. Baptists 
have a tremendous appeal to make to modern men in their 
insistence on New Testament baptism both as to subjects 
and mode. Baptists do not make baptism essential to 
salvation. Just the opposite is the fact. Baptists hold that 
no one is ready for baptism who is not already in the king- 
dom of God. Baptism is for the saved, not for the un- 
saved. There are only two officers seen in the New 
Testament churches and they are pastors (also called 
elders, bishops) and deacons as we see them in Philippians 
1:1 f. The apostles labored in all the churches and had 
a wider sphere of activity and passed away with no suc- 
cessors since they had to be personal witnesses of the life 
and resurrection of Christ. There were also teachers and 
prophets, men (and women) who served in special ways 
and then were very useful in many ways. Each had his 
special gift then as now. 

There was another church ordinance that has survived 
till today—what is called the Lord’s Supper. There is 
not so much said about this ordinance as about baptism. 
The ordinance was observed by those who were members 
of the various churches. Like baptism it also is a memorial 
of the Lord’s death. It differs from baptism in that it is 
often repeated whereas baptism is performed only once 
save in the case of those misguided and misinformed 
disciples of the Baptist who did not know anything about 
the Holy Spirit, Jesus or repentance. There is no evidence 
that Apollos was baptized again, for he understood clearly 
what the Baptist taught, heeding only that till he was 
further instructed by Priscilla and Aquila. But neither 
baptism nor the Lord’s Supper is a sacrament with saving 
efficacy as the Roman Catholics teach and practise. 

The New Testament churches were separate bodies with 
no organized bonds save that of union in Christ. Hence 
no group of these churches could issue orders to any one 

* willing to cooperate voluntarily in any enterprise. 


The conference in Jerusalem (Acts 15 and Galatians 2) 
was one between the church at Antioch and that in 
Jerusalem concerning the outcome of the missionary 
campaign of Barnabas and Saul. They had previously 
brought gifts from the Gentile church in Antioch to the 
Jerusalem brethren, but the Pharisaic element in the 
Jerusalem church rebelled against the campaign that had 
now brought so many Gentile churches into existence with 


no brand of Judaism upon them. But Paul and Barnabas b 


met the Jerusalem brethren on terms of equality and won 
the leaders there (Peter, James and John) to their side 
against the Judaizers. The Gentile churches won their 
freedom at this conference and Paul fought for their 
spiritual independence in the great doctrinal epistles (1 and 
2 Corinthians, Galatians, Romans). 

Paul, however, was left alone to carry on his mission- 
ary campaign save for the approval of the church at 
Antioch and of the Jerusalem conference. There was no 
financial help till the church at Philippi was founded and 
began to join hands with Paul in actual contributions, 
probably because of the influence of Lydia. 
joined by Thessalonica and Beroea. Finally Paul under- 
took a great cooperative campaign to raise funds for the 
poor saints in Jerusalem. This money was to come from 
the Roman provinces of Asia, Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia. 
Paul carried on this campaign for over a year. He sent 
messengers and letters to the churches and made personal 
appeals and urged weekly giving. The church at Corinth 
was the first to promise and the last to pay. Out of this 


Philippi was ~ 


voluntary cooperation grew the whole system of mis- 


sionary organizations as we know them today. Paul was 


j 
- 


never able to get all the churches to help even as Baptists _ 


are not able to today. These weaknesses and sins and 
dissensions in the church at Corinth have a wonderfully 


modern look, but no one will claim that these things ought 


to be so. The churches of the New Testament times were 
composed of men and women with like passions with those 
of today. Their evil doings are exposed in the New Testa- 


ment itself. They are models for us today only insofar as — 


they caught the spirit of the Lord Jesus. Our modern Bap- 
tist churches have gone farther than the simple democracies 
of the New Testament times. We have today district asso- 
ciations, state conventions, general conventions, even a 
world alliance of all Baptists, but these are all voluntary, 
cooperative bodies without power to issue orders. We have 
newspapers, schools of learning, boards, organizations for 


the Sunday school, the young people, the women, the men, — 


hospitals, orphanages, etc. 
oppose all these enterprises as some of the churches or in- 
dividuals opposed Paul and his work. But modern Baptists 
make a plea for cooperation to all who have a mind to work 
together for the coming of the kingdom all over the world. 
We call ourselves missionary Baptists, but those are only 
missionary in fact who claim a share in the educational 
and evangelistic work carried on by Baptists all over the 
world.. Modern Baptists look to Christ as their living 


There are Baptists today who — 


Lord and teacher. They look backward to the New Testa-_ 


ment as the record of his teachings for us all today, but 
they look outward and forward for the tasks of today that 
challenge the deepest faith and consecration and the fullest 
cooperation on the part of all who really love the Lord 


4 


Jesus and are anxious as Dr. T. R. Glover so quaintly 


and powerfully put it in an address in Louisville, “to go 


all the way with Jesus’—all the way in baptism, to the — 


cross, to the ends of the earth. 


e 
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Why Do the Righteous Suffer? 


' The universe lives and the spirit of Jesus 1s at the center of it. 


By Douctas G. HARING 


E WHO has never discovered in the book of Job a 

drama of abiding interest, who has never reveled in 

its vigorous pictures of nature as God’s handiwork, has 
missed one of humanity’s rich treasures. 

The action is swift. Satan, sneering at the Almighty’s 
faith in Job’s righteousness, receives power to test him. 
In a few hours the respected and prosperous Job is penni- 
less and bereaved, but clings to his faith in God. Satan 
repeats his sneer. “All that a man hath will he give for 
his life’—now if Job but lose his health, surely he will 
curse God! Permission is granted Satan to carry his test 
further, and soon Job sits among the ashes, scraping his 


boils with a potsherd, the classic picture of misery. His 


_ day of his birth loosen the tongues of his friends. 


wife gives up the struggle—‘‘Renounce God and die,” is 
her advice. Still Job holds to his faith. “Shall we receive 
good at the hand of God and not receive evil?” 

There are times when a man’s friends take up the work 
which Satan leaves off. Job’s friends agree to “bemoan 
him and comfort him,’ of which bemoaning seems the 
more congenial task. For seven days they sit beside him 
in silence, a silence they might well have left unbroken! 

Job’s patience at last gives way. His curses upon the 
Day 
by day they plead with him to admit that he has sinned 
and therefore deserves this punishment. Day after day 
Job maintains his integrity, and complains that his punish- 
ment is unjust. How can a righteous God allow suffer- 
ing? Why should the wicked prosper while the just fall 
into disease and poverty? 

The discussion is abruptly stopped. God speaks, and 
the majesty of his presence overawes Job and his friends. 
Job is ordered to give up trying to solve the problem, but 
his integrity is recognized and his former prosperity re- 
turns. 

Job’s Troubles _ 
The drama asserts that God is, and that his ways are 


| past finding out: but its problem is left unsolved. Discus- 


sion is silenced by overpowering force. Job replies to God: 
“I am of small account; what shall I answer thee? I lay 
my hand upon my mouth. Once I have spoken, and I will 
not answer; yea, twice, but I will proceed no further.” 
He falls back upon the conclusion that God knows best 
and the why and wherefore lie beyond human ken. The 
author reinforces this conclusion by his prologue giving 
the conversation between God and Satan—how could mere 
man understand such things and how could man know the 
import to the powers that move the universe, of his own 
faithfulness in suffering? 

Man has refused to drop the question. Throughout long 
ages he has had no better reply than that given Job—“God 
knows best. We cannot understand. Let us have faith and 
persevere.” Perhaps we shall never improve on_ this 
answer. But of late we have a flood of light from 
scientific research. Is the universe becoming intelligible? 
Are we still unable to face this question and hope for a 
solution ? 

To those who study the mighty pages of nature with the 


methods of exact science, the earthquake strikes horror 


and scatters destruction because the internal state of the 


__ earth, faults in the rock formation, and other undiscovered 


factors which will certainly be brought to light in time, 
are all ripe for an earthquake. Surely God does not say, 
“Let an earthquake destroy Tokio and Yokohama at 11:58 


_ on September 1.” He does not deliberately set out to kill 
_ innocent and guilty in horrible fashion. 


a 


When lightning blasts the hopes of a hard-working 
farmer, it is not God’s punishment for some sin of which 
the stricken man is ignorant. It is because his barn 
furnished an excellent taking-off place for a cloud-to-earth 
electrical discharge. When infantile paralysis condemns 
a beloved child to a life of suffering, certainly God has 
not capriciously decided to afflict this child with disease. 
It is because some bacterial foe of the body has done its 
deadly work. Some day God-given intelligence, through 
research, will discover the cause and banish the disease 
forever. 

When a father in his prime suddenly dies, leaving his 
family leaderless to battle against want, it is not because 
God has commanded the Death Angel to take his life and 
leave his family to suffer. Rather is it the result of circum- 
stances which we can analyse, if we but apply ourselves 
to unraveling their intricacies. We can no longer blame 
God when things go wrong, any more than we should 
thank him for a lucky turn of the stock exchange. 

Has man become the absolute master of his destiny? 
Certainly not. He will never attain to such control. But 
he is. able to control enough important factors to make life 
infinitely more bearable than it was for his ancestors. 
Science knows only in part, but it has reason to believe 
that the rest is like what it has already found. We may 
cease blaming God when the unexpected cataclysm happens. 

The Truth 

Jesus saw the truth. “Think ye that these Galileans 
were sinners above all the Galileans because they suffered 
these things? .. . Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower 
in Siloam fell, and killed them, think ye tha: they were 
offenders above all the men that dwelt in Jerusalem?” 
Catastrophes occur because our universe i changing. 
Things are made that way. God does not vent his wrath 
or reward his retainers after the manner of an oriental 
despot. 

Man’s relation to God is spiritual. “God is a spirit; and 
they that worship him must worship in spirit and truth.” 
A broken spirit and a contrite heart are acceptable above 
the blood of bulls and the smoke of burnt offerings, be- 
cause God is himself spirit and craves the fellowship of 
living spirits. He is Love, he is Mercy, he is Righteous- 
ness—he is the Unfailing Friend. He is not a terrible 
Presence hurling lightnings and spreading pestilence, dis- 
pensing wealth and inflicting poverty. 

What then becomes of rewards, of punishments, of 
justice? Shall the wicked go free and virtue languish? 
The fact is that the wicked often do go free, so far as 
visible punishment fitting their sins is concerned. Outside 
of the movies, the reward of virtue is not always tangible. 
Enlightened communities wisely seek ways to dispense 
with punishment and reward as means of social control. 

The spiritual life of man is in absolute accord with the 
laws of the universe. Nowhere does the principle of the 
survival of the fittest hold more rigidly than with regard 
to the human soul. “Unto every one that hath shall be 
given; but from him that hath not, even that which he 
hath shall be taken away.”’ He who possesses love, mercy, 
righteousness, faith, contentment, happiness, friendliness 
—in very truth to him more shall be given. He is the 
fittest among souls: he shall survive. But he who is 
mean, stingy, coveteous, bitter, who delights in others’ 
failures, who defrauds and hates—from him shall be taken 
away that which he hath. He is unfit and is in process 
of spiritual death. 
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There is but one kind of justice in the universe. It 
rewards fitness with survival. It is unmoved by such 
transient things as wealth and power, but it goes deep 
down to the ultimate realities. An unfit biological species 
may survive for a time, but in the long run it is doomed. 
The wicked may flourish like a green bay tree, but his 
soul is lost and the meek shall inherit the earth after him. 

The writer of Job could not solve the problem of suffer- 
ing, but he clung to his faith that all is well. Baffled by 
the mystery of God, he admitted defeat in solving his 
problem. It was a glorious attempt and who will charge 
the dramatist with failure? But to our age God has 
opened new visions of the universe. He is no longer stage 
director in a gigantic spectacle. He is the living Spirit 
who inhabits all, intangible to micrometer and spectroscope 
but closer to us than our hands. Bodily death comes in 
the natural order of things and may forever remain beyond 
our control, but compared with the real tragedy, the death 
of a soul, it is a small matter. The life or death of the 
soul is not accidental—it lies in our power. 

Does that seem a lonesome breeze which has not begun 


A Pair of Wool Socks 


Bye W -Co-BitrinG 


EFORE the war in 1855, a young minister was in 

charge of a well-known school at Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. In addition to his duties as educator and adminis- 
trator, he preached on Sundays at small churches in the 
vicinity, riding out to his appointments on Saturdays and 
returning in time for his school duties on Monday. The 
money returns from this double work, though as good as 
could be expected when all things were taken into account, 
were very small and did not allow the young preacher 
anything more than the necessities of life. 

Upon his return from one of these trips, the teacher- 
preacher found the school building in ashes and absolutely 
everything he possessed destroyed by fire. He literally had 
nothing except what he brought back on horseback with 
him from the preaching trip. 

At one of these little churches there was an old lady 
who heard of the losses of the minister. It was during 
the cold weather. She promptly brought in her only lamb, 
sheared it with her own hands, washed and carded and 
spun the wool, and began knitting a pair of socks for the 
minister. Her compassion did not confine itself to the 
preacher. She also kept the lamb in the house well 
wrapped up to avoid ill-consequences of the unseasonable 
shearing. 

When the minister returned for his next appointment, 
as he was leaving to go home, the old lady handed him this 
pair of woolen socks. It had been the habit of the minister 
to refuse all gifts. He had been stung into this resolution 
by the taunt of his own father who opposed his entrance 
upon the holy calling, and declared that ministers were 
paupers and would be dependent upon the grudging and 
uncertain charities of church members. True to his record 
up to that day, the preacher, as pleasantly as he could, 
declined to receive the woolen socks, although he sorely 
needed them. With the declination, in spite of all the 
gratitude and tenderness with which it was expressed, 
tears filled the eyes of the parishioner who had dedicated 
the fleece of her pet to the comfort of the preacher. 

_After riding some distance, the preacher began to review 
his action. He saw how the loyal and loving heart of the 
old sister had been pained and how his pride had been the 
cause of wounding a spirit filled with the purest and most 
unselfish impulses. He immediately wheeled around and 


_ fort they afforded, but also for the sure-footedness they 
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its flight from the abode of the winds at God’s direct com- 
mand? Are tides and rivers cold and dark to us when we 
admit that God does not immediately guide their course? 
Are they lonely stars which race through infinity unsteered 
by his hand? No indeed, for he knows their paths and he — 
knows that never by the slightest variation will his laws” 
fail them or the creatures which he knew would people 
them. : 


What then is the conclusion of the whole matter? We © 
do not live alone in a dying universe. The universe lives 
and the Spirit of the Eternal Christ is at the very center of 
it. His earthly life is an epitome of the spiritual laws that — 
govern the universe. Jesus answers the riddle of an un= 
friendly universe. His suffering was both disciplinary and 
redemptive. We must share his suffering if we would grow 
a soul. It is the concrete reality of God in Christ and ~ 
Christ the Eternal Spirit at the heart of the universe that 
saves us from determinism, pantheism and all the other 
isms that blind men to the cosmic Christ in whom all 
things consist. 


rode to the house and apologized for his declination and 
asked for the socks. They were given to him with hearty 
good-will. When he next returned, a second pair was 
added to his wardrobe. 7 


The summer and autumn passed away. The preacher 
married in December and became the ministes of two- 
prominent country churches in Virginia. The socks re-_ 
mained in his possession, and the bride shared the story 
of their origin. They were carefully kept as. tokens of 
a beautiful spirit which tried in every way it could to 
share the aims and deeds of the Saviour. a 


By and by a friend of the young couple married and 
went with her husband as a missionary to a foreign land. 
She wrote to the couple about the need for something to — 
keep her own feet warm, and to prevent her from slipping — 
over the ice and frozen ground while she went about her 
duties as a servant of the Lord. The two pairs of socks 
were packed with other things and shipped across the 
ocean to the missionary’s wife. Day after day she wore 
them over her shoes, not only for the warmth and com-_ 


secured to her steps which were taken in the service of the 
Master. 

Who knows what links small events may be in a great — 
chain of apparently unrelated causes? When the dear old — 
sister raised the lamb and made a pet of it, she little 
thought that its fleece would one day be a tribute to the 
ministry of a missionary in a foreign land. When the — 
young preacher wheeled upon his horse and returned to — 
the old lady’s home, he could not have foreseen that the — 
resolution he formed at that time had anything to do with 
Christian efficiency in the ends of the earth. When the — 
unsympathetic father taunted his son with the tradition of 
pauperism in the ministry, he could not have known that 
the rebellion in his own heart against the will of the Lord 
could have been in any way connected with the steady and — 
certain steps of a godly woman who dedicated her life 
in a far-off land to bringing hearts into discipleship to 
Jesus. We little know the bearing of any word or deed — 
or relationship we may hold. | 

This is a true story. That young preacher was my — 
father. a 
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ALK about revivals is quite the thing today. The air 
is full of antipathy to revivals. We hear a good deal 
about the kind of revivals we do not want. Why is criti- 
cism so negative? Why is evangelism brought into dis- 
repute? Why is it popular today to be adverse to the 
spirit of revivalism? We wonder sometimes if the 
churches as a whole really want a true revival. If not, all 
the more is the, pity for the churches; for whatever else 
comes or goes, revivals will happen. No amount of 
antipathy will stop them. They are part of the funda- 
mental life and character of Christianity. If the churches 
should oppose the next revival, the revival may happen 
outside the churches, and leave the churches high and dry. 
The revival will not suffer, the churches will. 
Revivals are the overflow of life. God never propagates 
a low, worldly type of piety. Why should he? What 
would have happened to the prodigal if he had come home 
when there was no one at home but the elder brother? 
‘He would surely have gone back. That is what happens 
in some churches now. Have the churches vitality enough 
for a revival? Dare they urge people to come in? 
Revivals are the fountain-head of Christianity, the 
source from which all its growth, all its conquest, all its 
enlargement proceed. “Revivals are to our religion what 
our mines and farms and forests are to commerce. They 
furnish the raw material out of which all Christian ex- 
pansion and civilization are produced.” If the kingdom 
of God is to come on earth, recruits from the ranks of 
sin and unbelief must be led to the Saviour. Some 
ministers and laymen exhibit a strange kind of wisdom 
when they pour contempt upon sources of supply. There 
can be no extension of Christianity unless there is en- 
croachment upon the world. There must be aggression 
if there is to be conquest. 

A Revival of Piety and Faith 
The greatest need within the churches today is a revival 
of piety and faith. We need to return to the fundamental 
principles of the Christian life. Hitherto all our revivals 
have been an appeal to the outside crowd to become con- 
verted and join the church. This has a serious danger. 
We judge too often the success of a revival by the sup- 
posed number of converts, rather than by the increased 
spirituality of the church as a whole. A genuine revival 
adds not only to the numerical strength of the churches 
but also to their spiritual wealth and activities. Who can 
even guess what backsliding, what spiritual falls, what 
moral disasters have been averted through the quicken- 
ing of heart and conscience during a season of revival? 
It has been said that the evangelical revival of the eight- 
eenth century saved England from the wild extravagances 
of the French revolution. 

Suppose we leave the masses alone for a while, and as 
far as possible seek by all the aid possible to convert the 
church members to a deeper and more spiritual experi- 
ence. Doctor Glover, in a brilliant defensive article on 
the alleged decline of the pulpit, put his finger on the 
spot not only with reference to preaching but to much 
else when he said, “Men who believe in Jesus Christ are 
still hearing his call to the ministry; and if they are not 
always great thinkers or great rhetoricians, historically it 
is great believers who win converts—men with experience 
and faith behind what they say.” There lies the secret 


The Revival Needed 


A new sense of Christ as living, available, the eternal 
Saviour of the world is the beginning and end of a revival. 


By SAMUEL G. NEIL 


is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 

Many hesitate to admit that the church today is weak 
in faith, lest it should be taken to be an admission that 
the evidences for religion are inadequate. But we may 
be surrounded by the most exquisite scenery and have 
our ears filled by the very music of heaven, and yet there 
may be no answering thrill in our soul. And it is not the 
evidences that are at fault, but the Christian. 

Why not send one of our popular evangelists to some 
of our failures and let him stay there for some time and 
work on ordinary lines without the usual publicity and 
extra canvassing? Let him take charge of all the ordinary 
services and meetings for one or two months, and work 
the meetings until they become real living institutions of 
the church. 

The large increase of converts in any church only in- 
creases the responsibility of the church. Why is it that 
it is so hard to find the converts a few weeks after the 
special campaign? It is to be feared that some have been 
too fond of sowing seed upon the unwatered soil of the 
wayside. 

What a glorious thing it would be for the Northern 
Baptist Convention to set apart one whole day for prayer 
at the annual meetings in Washington. If the convention 
would spend a day at confessing faults one to another, and 
seeking the divine blessing of God it might bless the whole 
denomination with a revived sense of the importance of 
prayer. 

Revivals Have Come Periodically 


Revivals form a part of the history of religion. As 
they have come periodically, so we may expect them to 
come again, in various forms by various means. How can 
the church prepare for their coming and secure the best 
harvesting? Doctor Glover states as a recognized fact 
“that wherever the Christian church, or a section of it, or 
a single Christian, has put upon Jesus Christ a higher 
emphasis—above all where everything has been centered 
in Jesus Christ—there has been an increase of power for 
church, or community, or man. Where new value has 
been found in Jesus Christ, the church has risen in power, 
in energy, in appeal, in victory.” » 

The key of all true revivalism is there. It is a coming 
of Christ to his own in the church. Neither organization, 
nor education, nor diligence can be a substitute for that. 
A new sense of Christ—as living, available, the same 
eternal Saviour of the world—is the beginning and end 
of a revival; it comes with that, and it lasts while that is 
fresh, and in passing leaves its token of return. But this 
new sense of Christ is not easily obtained ; formality, pro- 
fessionalism, average sticcess, an atmosphere of general 
content—all these may keep him long at the church’s door, 
waiting, his knock unheard or unheeded. Let the churches 
of today not only sigh for a revival, but prepare for it as 
though it were at the door. The preparation will be itself 
a prayer—‘Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” He never misses 
the room that is “furnished and prepared.” 


Here is a love which casts out every fear, 

Here is a peace which sets the spirit free, 

Here is a hope which gives the life good cheer, 

And here are visions of the world to be; 

Here then I rest ;—and thus I ever may, 

E’en when this earth and heaven have passed away! 


Positive Protestantism 


A Restatement of Cardinal Principles 
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HE Protestant Reformation was a great moral re- 

volt which brought about certain very definite intel- 
lectual and political consequences. But it was also a 
spiritual revival, deriving its impulse from the natural 
working of man’s religious consciousness.. It has thus 
its negative and positive aspects. On the negative side 
was much that was merely temporary and accidental, 
due to the circumstances of the times and to the charac- 
ters of the men concerned in the movement. But on the 
positive side it represents some of the most permanent 
and characteristic features of the Christian faith. It 
was at once a revival and an emancipation. It released 
powerful spiritual forces that are not yet spent. At the 
moment we are under the influence of a strong reaction 
in favor of that Catholic system which the Reformation 
undermined and superseded. But this is too one-sided 
to be permanent, and gathers the strength of its appeal 
from circumstances and conditions which are in the 
very nature of the case temporary. It is best combated 
by the spread of education and of mental and spiritual 
enlightenment, but we can at least help on the work 
by restating from time to time in terms suited to mod- 
ern needs those great principles which wrought so 
mightily in the sixteenth century, and have ever since 
proved such potent factors in furthering the progress of 
mankind. 

Misleading Terms 


The striking change that has come over our modern 
religious outlook is reflected in the popular use of the 
terms Protestant and Catholic. Men no longer glory 
in the term Protestant, but are half ashamed of it, as 
though it stood for something narrow, angular and 
negative. Catholic, on the other hand, once a term of 
reproach and detestation, seems to connote everything 
sane, liberal and broad-minded. But thing's are not al- 
ways what they seem, and when we come to consider 
the underlying values which these terms represent, a 
very different story has to be told. The present-day use 
of the name Catholic, whether by Romans or Anglicans, 
however traditionally justifiable, 1s quite misleading and 
etymologically inexact. Catholic means universal, and 
it is, to say the least of it, unfortunate that a name 
which connotes nothing but breadth and _ liberality 
should be monopolized by a type of churchmanship 
which is nothing if not narrow, exclusive and intolerant. 
It has been a standing reproach against Protestantism 
that it tended to produce and foster nationalism in re- 
ligion. But even in this respect Catholicism has sinned 
quite as deeply. What could be more narrowly na- 
tional than the Italian Mission, or at certain periods in 
its history the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished? As things are today the only true Catholicity 
belongs to the liberal type of Protestantism, and it is 
on the development of this type that the whole future 
of religion, humanly speaking, depends. 

It is now no longer possible to conceal the fact that 
the terms Catholic and Protestant stand for two dif- 
ferent types of religion rather than for complementary 
interpretations of the same religion. They differ funda- 
mentally in their idea of God and of man’s relation to 
him. The one is a religion of order and authority, the 
other of freedom and faith. The one belongs to man’s 
spiritual tutelage, and provides him with the helps and 
crutches which his immaturity needs, The other claims 
the full power of his manhood, and leads him on to an 


ever clearer apprehension of God’s truth. The one 
static, while the other is dynamic. That Catholicigi 


lies, not merely in its emotional and aesthetic attractio: 
but in the fact that it offers a very real refuge to 
spiritually and intellectually destitute. It claims tod 
their thinking for them and in a perplexed and godle 
world to provide them with a refuge and a defense. _ 
hedges religion round with a strictness of ceremioll 
and an exactness of doctrine such as provide a sai 
road for wavering feet. There are multitudes of peop 
today to whom Christianity presents a maze of inte 
lectual perplexities which they simply dare not face f 
themselves. Their motto is “safety first.” They glad 
put themselves under direction, and welcome an 
church whose ipse divit they can accept and in it fin 
the assurance they crave. Such a system must ineyp 
ably exalt the external and mechanical-aspects of rel 

: : a y 
gion at the expense of those which are inward and pe 
sonal. It tends to read the will of God in terms « 
action. What he requires of men is better stated | 
terms of order and ritual than in those of faith an 
morals. This makes for discipline, no doubt, but it als 
makes for slavery, and so narrows down the way of aj 
proach to God that few indeed can find it. Howey 
strongly they may protest against the charge, Catholic 
do tend to put the church and. the priest between me 
and God. St. Peter possesses the keys of the kingdon 
and the man whom the church has duly authorize 
and he alone, has the right to admit to the covenat 
mercies of God. The quality of mercy is straine 
through the narrow sieve of priestly order and dire 
tion, and the way to God is barred to all save those wh 
approach him through the duly authorized channels. 


The Only Foundation - 

Protestantism, on the other hand, stands for freedor 
and for the soul’s right of direct access to God. In th 
past it has, no doubt, often led to an exaggerated ind 
vidualism, and to a diversity of operations which he 
seemed to involve something like chaos. But even th 
is better than the rigid order of the Catholic systen 
Freedom is a great gift, and involves serious risks. Bt 
it is worth all the price that has to be paid for it. Whe 
Luther said that “the Christian man is the free lord ¢ 
all and subject to none,” he was building better than k 
knew, and opening a new and effectual door for th 
human spirit. The Protestant goes back with conf 
dence to the fountain-head of Christianity in the teacl 
ing of Jesus Christ and the example of the early churel 
Jesus himself was a living protest against the very tyf 
of religion for which Catholicism stands. He coi 
fronted a system which bound heavy burdens upe 
men’s shoylders and tended to shut God out from the 
lives. It produced an artificial morality, and reduce 
religion to a ritual. In the stress he laid on the valt 
of the individual in God’s sight, and in the free invite 
tion he gave to sinners to come to God through hin 
Jesus broke down once for all the careful barriers whie 
men had erected round God. This individual right « 
access to God, Protestants regard as their inalienaD 
heritage, and they derive it directly from the teach 
and example of their Lord. The freedom it involves 
by no means incompatible with order, but it is order | 


a moral and spiritual rather than of a mechanical kin’ 
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at men should approach God in the right spirit 
rough repentance and faith goes without saying. But 
is a very different thing to insist that priesthood and. 
craments are equally necessary. That way lies the 
inger of substituting the latter for the former, a dan- 
x from which Catholicism has never been altogether 
ee. The one foundation of the Protestant church is 
ssus Christ its Lord. Faith in him and free access 
/God through him are its essential notes. In view of 
ie teaching of Jesus, infallibility, whether of church, 
xgma or Bible, becomes unnecessary and impertinent. 
ulvation is through him alone and the way is open. 

In its bold assertion of individual freedom and of the 
yen way to God, Protestantism undoubtedly lays itself 
en to two familiar objections. One is that it tends to 
inimize the sacraments, and the other that it makes 
ttle, or no provision for the cure of sick souls. The 
iswer to the first is that to the sincere Protestant all 
fe is sacramental. The external and material always 
mmbolize that which is inner, unseen and intensely 
sal. This justifies the symbolical view of the sacra- 
ents of the church as outward and visible signs of an 
ward and spiritual grace. Catholics, too, claim that 
ley regard all life as sacramental. But this is very 
ificult to reconcile with their rigid views of what con- 
titutes a valid sacrament, and with their almost super- 
itious and materialized interpretation of sacramental 
But as a recent writer has said, “The Protestant 


| 
a. final figures for 1925 are not yet available but it 
may be taken as certain that on the whole they will 
e found to be satisfactory. There has been an increase 
a church membership and in a number of places a notable 
crease in the number of baptisms. There are several 
utstanding cases of advance notably that of the West 
fam Mission which extends its numerous activities every 
ear. The latest move forward has been the creation of 
children’s church, managed entirely by young people, 
nder the guidance of their elders. This great mission 
3 situated in the midst of the squalor of East London; 
s triumphs from the first have been amazing, and are 
ue to the wonderful devotion of the Rev. Rowntree Clif- 
4 and his noble band of helpers. Doctor Maclaren’s 
ld pulpit is now filled by a young enthusiast, from whom 
‘reat things are expected. Dr. Charles Brown is succeeded 
jy the Rev. Henry Cook, late of Leeds. Altogether there 
$ a new spirit of hopefulness abroad. The tide, which 
imce the war has been definitely against us, seems to 
jaye turned at last. Several derelict churches which two 
‘ears ago were empty are now filled to the doors. The 
Sunday-school statistics are less satisfactory. Every de- 
lomination in Britain, save one, shows a marked decline 
1 Sunday-school attendance and membership. To this 
“refer elsewhere, in the “Causerie.” 
| The outstanding event of the year has been the diamond- 
ubilee celebration of the London Baptist association which 
vas marked by a series of local demonstrations, and a final 
treat demonstration at the Metropolitan tabernacle. It 
vas fitting that this great gathering should be held in the 
rery place where, sixty years ago, the London Baptist 
\ssociation was born. To the insight and presight of 
iS H. Spurgeon we owe, through the London Baptist 
Association, the present denominational position in London. 
Mr. Spurgeon was not content with his own vast .church. 
de had the heart of an apostle and clearly saw that if 
aptist principles were ‘to be propagated it would be 


a 
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who rejects the Catholic mass because he cannot accept 
the myth which it embodies, but finds in all life true 
sacraments, has learned the lesson of Catholicism.” 

The second objection is less easily met. There are 
many Christians who are hardly fit for freedom, and 
whom the Protestant churches seem to leave unpro- 
tected and bare. In the confessional and the direction 
of souls through it the Catholic church has been doing 
the right thing in the wrong way. The Protestant 
church of the future will need to address itself to the 
business of curing and directing sick souls without the 
adventitious aids of auricular confession, penance and 
absolution. The church cannot afford to leave work of 
this kind to psychotherapists, though their help should 
always be welcomed. There is a growing body of evi- 
dence to the effect that Protestant churches are becom- 
ing better equipped for the work of soul-healing, and 
are fully alive to its importance. There is no reason 
in the nature of things why Protestantism should not 
be able to meet all the religious needs of men far more 
effectively than Catholicism. Just because it is free it 
is adaptable and able to adjust itself to new conditions 
and circumstances in a way that churches bound by 
creed and ritual can never do. At all costs this freedom 
must, be retained, and the Protestantism of the future 
will stand or fall by its power to maintain a living spir- 
itual witness in the changing environment of modern 
thought and life—The Christian World. 


British Baptist Progress 


By FreEDERIC C. SpuRR 
A “World Survey” summary that arrived too late for incorporation in the World Survey Annual. 


necessary to plant churches in every London suburb. The 
policy of the London Baptist association has been to erect 
one new church in London each year and that in a dis- 
trict just opening out. Only by combined effort was such 
a project possible. A glance at the tables for London 
shows that the most successful churches in London came 
into being through the enterprise of the London Baptist 
association. Where we should have been but for this ad- 
vance movement heaven only knows, but we have to thank 
God for what has happened. The London Baptist asso- 
ciation is trying to raise a jubilee fund of 60,000 pounds 
for further advance. With the coming of Rev. M. E. 
Aubrey to the secretariat of the Baptist Union new hope 
has been born throughout the denomination. There can 
be no question that our people were getting very restless 
owing to the lengths to which the church union move- 
ment had gone. There were many signs of revolt. The 
appearance of Mr. Aubrey has changed all that. Scholar- 
ly, genial, a statesman with a valuable pastoral experience 
behind him, he brings to his new office all the necessary 
qualifications. Wherever he goes he cements the churches, 
creating new bonds between them. He has prepared a 
scheme in his first year for raising 350,000 pounds to pro- 
vide a proper retiring allowance for aged ministers. It is 
a bold thing to do, but it will go through. Mr. Aubrey 
is now engaged in preparing the program for the great 
Leeds meetings in May next. At those meetings he will 
launch the new Sustentation scheme. Conjointly with Mr. 
Aubrey’s secretariat is a new editorship of the Baptist 
Times. The paper has not been worthy of us and many of 
our people refused to subscribe to it. Already a change 
is apparent both in the tone of the paper and in its circula- 
tion. 


I think I can honestly say that we enter upon 1926 with 
brighter prospects and fuller hope than for many years 
past. The brighter times are already dawning. 
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The Devotional Life 


HY should we ever lose the 

freshness and exuberance of 
youth, the sense of the richness 
and sparkle of life? Youth lies in 
our own hands. The possibility of 
retaining the dew of youth, the 
poetic and romantic outlook on 
life, has been made evident de- 
lightfully in many instances. 


In November an apple tree in 
my yard blossomed a second time, 
and flung out its pink and white 
petals against the autumn’s storm. 
A veritable miracle of triumph 
over time. Probably we have all 
seen this miracle. We all know 
men and women who are old only 
by the calendar. One never thinks 
of passing years in connection 
with them. The zest of life is 
theirs. They dwell in the sun- 
light. Time writes no wrinkles on 
their spirits. The dew of the dawn 
ever lingers with them. They 
have blossomed the second time 
in the autumn of life. 


The Fountain of Youth 


The blame rests entirely upon 
ourselves if we do not stay young. 
The fountain of youth flows hard 
by every man’s door. We cannot, 
it is true, stop the years from roll- 
ing on, nor can we keep back the 
gray hairs and the lines of weari- 
ness. These bodies will grow old 
in spite of us. But that is no rea- 
son why our spirits should not be 
always young. We ought to keep 
a child’s heart beating in our 
breast until God calls us to the 
land where nobody is old. We 
ought to grow always toward 
youth. 

I cannot fully analyze the secret 
of perpetual youth. But there are 
some things that are clear enough 
For one thing the heart that is to 
be kept young must be kept clean. 
Nothing ages the soul like sin. 

Any course of sin exhausts the 
vitality, wastes the treasure of 
life and spells death to strength 
and happiness and youth. There 
was a famous sermon preached a 
generation ago by William R. 
Richards on “The Monotony of 


How to Keep Young 


By Henry ALForD PoRTER 
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Sin.” It presented a terrible pic- 
ture of the pitiless dullness and 
insipidity of sin. Being good and 
doing good are the most fresh and 
romantic and interesting things in 
the world. They call for creative 
genius and resourcefulness, and 
thereby keep alive and glowing the 
fires of youth. 


But there are no new ways of 
doing evil. There is nothing novel 
about sin. It is a bore. It brings 
disgust and weariness of life. Sin 
ages and kills. It puts wrinkles 
in the brow, furrows on the cheek, 
dullness in the eye, a stoop in the 
shoulders, heaviness in the heart, 
blight on the brain, a shroud on 
the back, a coffin lid over the face, 
green sod above the withered 
frame. It digs graves for the 
burial of youth and love and life. 

This is true not only of the 
grosser sins. Even the “respect- 
able” sins of worldiness and selfish- 
ness lead to the death of youth. 
George Sand mourns that “the 
world takes from even the most 
candid heart, the freshness of faith 
and generosity.” 


The Enchanted Land 


If we are to keep young we must 
preserve the enthusiasm of youth. 
Let us not depreciate enthusiasm. 
Let us not disparage it. Few say- 
ings have done more damage than 
the familiar warning that zeal must 
not outrun discretion. Lest it 
should do this supposedly dreadful 
thing, a good deal of zeal has been 
allowed to peter out and evapor- 


_ never will. 


ate. We have far more to fear 
from conservatism and excessive 
caution than from zeal and en- 
thusiasm. 


Sir James Barrie tells us that 
genius is “the power to be a boy 
again at will.” He ought to know, 
for he has never lost the key to 
the enchanted land of enthusiastic 
boyhood. G. K. Chesterton is an- 
other genius who has never grown 
up at all, and like Peter Pan he 
His point of view is 
that of an eternal boy. 

If we are to keep young, we 
must have the forward look. It is 
characteristic of age that it lives in 
a day that is gone. For the young 
there is always a great tomorrow. 


This divine attitude of expectation © 


is a great preserver of youth. 
The Supreme Secret 


The great secret of perpetual 
youth is religion—is to be a real 
Christian. The soldiers of the 
King retain their youth. A man is 
not old, however hoary and bent, 
who is conversing, as Emerson 
says, with what is above him. 
“They say I am growing old,” said 
Thomas Guthrie, “because my hair 
is silvered, and there are crows’ 
feet on my forehead and my step 
is not so firm and elastic as be- 
fore. But they are mistaken. That 
is not me. The knees are weak, 
but the knees are not me. The 
brow is wrinkled, but the brow is 
not me. This is the house I live 
in. But Iam young, younger than 
I ever was before.” 

Don’t grow old, O child of God! 
Look upward to the ageless God 
and to the land of eternal youth. 
That Yonder Land will renew our 
youth forever. There will be no 
old age there where everlasting 
spring abides and never-withering, 
flowers. Resurrection means re- 
juvenation. In the Scriptures it is 
said that in heaven “we shall be 
made equal to the angels.” Dante 
represented God as a fountain of 
perpetual youth, and the angels in 
his closest presence as the young- 
est. 
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The Chimney Corner 


Sam O’Shanty’s Home Sweet 
; Home 


By Marcaret T. APPLEGARTH 


OU and I might never have heard 

about Sam O’Shanty’s “home sweet 
home” if it had not been that Sam 
O’Shanty had been asked to mail a letter 
for the grocer. You will understand, of 
course, that Sam O’Shanty was not in 
the habit of mailing letters or else he 
would have known the difference be- 
tween a mailbox and a fire alarm box: 
that one is always green and one is al- 
ways red! But poor Sam had never 
mailed even a postal before, and I think 
possibly it was the red stamp in the 
corner of the letter which led him to 
think that such a red decoration be- 
longed in a red box. In any case, into 
the red fire alarm box it went, although 
Sam had a really dreadful time getting 
it there. 


First of all he tried his best to break 

the little glass window, thinking that of 
course that was the place where a letter 
should be dropped. But he had to aim 
four stones before there was the sound of 
the greatly-desired smash. Then, stand- 
ing on tiptoe, Sam wedged the letter in- 
side the little opening. But it would not 
slip down and disappear the way he felt 
it should, so he shoved it and poked it 
and jiggled it, but the only thing that 
happened was that some of the broken 
glass cut Sam’s wrist until it bled. So 
it was far from being a successful ven- 
‘ture, although the end was even worse 
than the beginning, for as he stood there 
sucking his wrist there was the sound of 
a fire engine. 
Of course I don’t know how you feel 
about it, but Sam thought there was no 
‘sound in the world quite so musical as 
he gong on a hook-and-ladder wagon, 
and as he stood there watching both the 
snorting engine and the giant hook-and- 
| adder come dashing toward him he was 
all ready to follow them to the very 
ends of town, so soon as he saw where 
they were headed; but behold! they 
‘stopped directly in front of him, and 
| Sam saw one fireman rush into a house 
‘and another into another house, then 
both came rushing out of those houses 
into the houses next door; indeed there 
was frenzied hurrying in various direc- 
tions for several minutes; then in a very 
puzzled fashion the firemen collected at 
the corner and stood talking something 
over when a window was raised and a 
voice called: “If you're wondering 
where the fire is, ask that little colored 
boy—he sent in the alarm, for I saw him 
crack open the glass.” 

Whereupon Sam suddenly found him- 
self the center of attraction: “Look here, 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


you little rascal, where’s the fire? Speak 
1” 


up now! 


“Deed I don’t know nuffin about a 
fire!” said Sam in a very thin scared 
voice, “I didn’t send in no ’larm, ’deed I 
didn’t! I jess mailed the grocer’s letter, 
and that’s ebery blessed thing I done!” 


The firemen examined the box, and 
sure enough, wedged as far down as it 
would go, was a letter. Nobody knew 
whether to laugh or to scold, but it was 
quite evident to all the firemen that 
any boy who had sent in a false fire 
alarm would certainly have to be ar- 
rested: otherwise, think of the other 
boys who might go sending in alarms 
just for the fun of calling forth a hook 
and ladder and a puffing, snorting fire 
engine! Therefore the next thing Sam 
knew, he found himself in charge of a 
policeman, and the policeman took him 
to the nearest precinct, and the officer at 
the precinct haled him before a judge, 
and the judge peered over the tops of his 
spectacles and had a difficult time locat- 
ing Sam, who looked smaller than ever 
in this big grim room. When he had 
finally spotted him, the judge pushed his 
glasses way down on the end of his nose 
and said in rather a gruff sort of voice: 
“Officer, what is this boy charged with?” 

“Please, sir,” Sam answered for him- 
self, “ebery blessed thing I done was 
mailing a letter for the grocer, and I'll 
neber do it again in all my born days, 
‘deed I won’t. It’s a drefful dangerous 
thing to mail a letter, sir!’ Now, of 
course, you simply cannot put a boy in 
prison because he had never mailed a 
letter before, so after ten minutes of 
questions Sam was released; but it just 
happened that in spite of his gruff voice 
this judge had- the kindest sort of a 
heart, and he telephoned to a certain 
lady, so that when Sam walked out of 
the door there stood the young lady say- 
ing pleasantly: “I thought it would be 
nice if we went home together.” 

Sam wondered who in the world she 
was, but he still was too stunned to ask 
any questions, so he started toward 
his home down by the railroad track 
thinking how much could happen in a 
little time; yet if he had only known it, 
nothing was ever quite the same in his 
life again. For it wasn’t three minutes 
before he had told this very friendly 
lady the whole trouble—letter, fire alarm 
box, policeman, judge and all. 

“T ’spect mebbe you won't believe it, 
ma’am, but I ain’t really bad. No ma’am, 
just cause I nebber mailed a letter in all 
my born days; and I nebber wrote one, 
and I nebber got one, neither.” 

“Ah,” smiled the lady, “but I wonder 
if you know that you are a letter your- 
self?” 

Sam looked up to see if she were in 


earnest. She was! 

“How could I be a letter?” he gasped, 
“and who am I written to.” 

“Well,” she smiled, “just now you are 
written to me, of course. But half an 
hour ago you were a letter for the judge“ 
to read, and before that the firemen read 
you—for Sam, everybody is a letter. I’m 
one, myself! We don’t have to say a 
single word: people just watch us and 
they read in the things we do the kind of 
persons we are inside. Sometimes they 
read us wrong of course but I think the 
kind judge read you right; did you know 
he telephoned me about you? Yes, and 
he said: ‘Unless I’m mistaken he’s a 
boy who wants to do the right thing.’ 
I thought that was a very nice thing to 
say about you, for it’s really rather a 
startling thing to be a letter and have 
total strangers read us, isn’t it?” 

“Deed it is!” gasped Sam, “guess I 
nebber learnt how to be one proper.” 

“Tl teach you! That’s what I’m for, 
you know.” And just then they reached 
Sam O’Shanty’s shanty—a very forlorn 
and dismal little place, with freight 
trains and express trains thundering past 
the door every few minutes showering 
the shanty with cinders. But when the 
young lady saw Sam’s sisters she fell in 
love at first sight, for there were Mary 
and Martha, the twins, with their dear 
little black noses and cheeks just meant 
to be kissed and patted. There was 
Deborah, the oldest sister who had to be 
a mother to the motherless children; 
and Dorcas, the next younger sister, not 
to mention Miriam with the new baby 
brother, Moses. 

“Such lovely names!” cried the lady, 
clapping her hands with delight. 

“We all came out of the Bible,” De- 
borah explained primly, afraid that may- 
be the young lady did not fully appreciate 
what a wonderful thing it was for a 
whole family to come out of the Bible. 
But she did appreciate, because, you see, 
she was a missionary; and it was the 
most natural thing in the world for her 
to invite them all to come to the little 
Baptist church which you and I had built 
in that neighborhood for just such negro 
families. 


“Reckon you'll learn them how to be 
letters, proper!” Sam said anxiously. 

“Exactly,” smiled the lady; so that is 
how it happened that Deborah learned of 
that other Deborah who was such a wise 
judge in Bible times. 

“How can I learn to be wise like that?” 
asked the little colored Deborah, “you 
see, I got to be a real mammy to this 


here family, and it takes a powerful lot 


of careful judgment.” 
“Come to our Bible school, my dear, 
and learn there,” said the missionary. So 
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“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for Feb. 7 


Note: All references hereafter made in 
these “Meeting Helps” will be to the fol- 
lowing books: “Modern Discipleship and 
What It Means” by Woods; “Twelve Tests 
of Character’ by Fosdick; “The Man No- 
body Knows” by Barton; “Gates and Keys 
to Bible Books” by Robinson; “How We 
Got Our Bible” by Smyth; “A Short His- 
tory of the Christian Church? by Mon- 
crief; “Peasant Pioneers” by Miller; 
“God’s Dynamite” by Lerrigo. The entire 
set of books may be had for $12.45 from 
the American Baptist Publication Society. 
A few others may be added later. 


Help for You. 


In Bruce Barton's “The Man Nobody 
Knows” you will receive some help from 
the part beginning at the bottom of page 
68 and going on through to the top of 
page 71. See what lesson can be drawn 
from this material other than that which 
the author gives. 

In Fosdick’s “Twelve Tests of Charac- 
ter” read the center paragraph on page 
6, the story on pages 10-11, the poem at 
the bottom of page 12 and the one at the 
bottom of page 65. 

In addition to this, read the poems 
“The Parish Priest,” “He Saw A Man,” 
“Let Me Walk with the Men in the 
Road,” “The House by the Side of the 
Road,” and “The Things That Are More 
Excellent.” The first three may be 
found in the February issue of Young 
People’s Leader, which may be had from 
the Publication society for ten cents if 
you do not subscribe. The two latter 
may be found in “One Hundred and One 
Famous Poems”, to be had from the 
Cable Piano company, Chicago, IIl., for 
twenty-five cents. 


The Presentation. 

Perhaps you can get the members of 
your group to help you present this in 
an ingenious way, or if you do not use 
the group plan, several of your friends 
may help. Ask these people to imper- 
sonate different characters, one a poet, 
another a musician, an author and an 
artist. They can prepare beforehand 
their parts on the program. 

In meeting introduce these people one 
at a time, using if you choose names of 
well known characters. For example, the 
poet may be introduced as John Green- 
leaf Whittier. He will then tell of all 
the good poetry which is available for 
young people, and can perhaps give the 
poems mentioned above. He can show 
the young people that they come in con- 
tact with great minds and_ people 
through poems. The musician may be 
introduced as either a singer or an in- 
strument player. Whichever it is, he or 
she should first tell of the wealth of 
good music which will bring the young 
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people into contact with the best. Sev- 
eral selections may be given at different 
times in the meeting. So with the 
author and artist, each telling of the 
good things which there are in these 
realms. The leader may close by telling 
of friendships with our fellowmen and 
with Christ. 


Happy New Year! 


How did you spend the first day of the 
new year? Did you have a good time? 

You should have been with the West- 
ern Washington young people. That 
whole state convention met on New 
Year’s day and had the time of their 
lives. Can you picture them coming— 
from the Canadian border on the north, 
from the Columbia river on the south, 
from all the points in between; from 
mountains and from the seacoast—all in- 
terested in the same cause and its ac- 
complishment? 

And what better way to start out the 
new year—in fellowship with Christian 
young people, in joy and happiness, and 
in the serious moments of deep thought 
about Christ and his work? 

What They Did. 

At one o’clock they assembled, to hear 
the glorious tones of the organ at First 
church, Seattle, roll over them like great 
waves. How could they help but praise 
their God for his good things—and ask 
his blessing on the work of the coming 
year! 

One very “different” feature of that 
New Year’s rally was the awarding of 
diplomas to those who graduated from 
the summer assembly last summer. 
Speaking of ingenious ways of getting 
people to attend the rally—how about 
keeping something back which you know 
they want—and making them come after 
it? However, the young people were 
attracted by far more than _ their 
diplomas—they were but an incident in 
the whole program. 

For thirty minutes a debate on a ques- 
tion which has attracted the attention of 
many, held the interest of all those young 
people. Then they conferred together 
with competent people on their work— 
the Christian Life program for all ages, 


“They say” about the results of the 
CL P 
(being interpreted, Christian Life 
Program): 
“There is much better attend- 
ance, better offerings, a marvelous 
improvement in conduct at our 


B. Y. P. U. and better programs. 
We feel that the C. L. P. is to be 
largely credited for this and are 
anxious to try it again next year.” 
B. Y. P. U., First Church, 
Blackfoot, Idaho. 


and evangelism and personal work. 

Their voices were raised in song—and 
their purses were opened in thanksgiving 
—a practical way of expressing their 
thanks for all that God had done ‘for 
them in the past. 

For an hour they listened to the mes- 
sage brought to them from “over the 
border” by Doctor Ross of British a: 
lumbia—a message filled with encourage- 
ment and challenge to them for the Rew 
Year. 

The Fun. 
x And then the fun began—games and 
talk-fests.” For those who had not 
been there, the assembly was portrayed 
in picture and story. Those who had 
been there lived again those wonderful 
days at Burton. It seemed like another 
day at the assembly to sit down at those 
well-loaded tables and enjoy the good 
food prepared for them. Songs and yells 
garnished that perfect meal. : i 

When the young people had eaten un- 
til they could hold no more—when they 
had yelled and sung until they were 
hoarse—the climax of the banquet came 
—the “toasts” were given. “Leaving the 
Old Country” and “Pioneering in the 
New Country” were fit toasts to the go- 
ing of the old year and the arrival of the 
new. What were they going to do in 
this “new country” which lay before 
them? How they might spend the new 
year was told in the other toasts—ending 
in an appeal to make the most of the 
year which had in it so many possibili- 
ties. . ; 

If that first day was the omen or the 
forerunner of what was to _ happer 
throughout the year, then indeed those 
young people are going to do a lot. 

How—? ) 

Our first question still holds good—anc 
remains unanswered—how did you spenc 
the first day of the new year? Did yot 
spend it like so many others—in merel 
lolling around, having a lazy time of it. 
Did you spend it in some place of idk 
amusements? Or did you spend it doing 
good—visiting some friends who needec 
your presence—planning what to do fo: 
the new year—receiving inspiration tc 
help you “carry on” during the year 
perhaps when all looks dark anc 
clouded? 

Perhaps your association, your city 
your state or even your own local churel 
needs a rally of and for young people— 
such as this—to “start the new yea 
right.” That trite phrase explains thing: 
though, for we do want to “start thi 
new year right”—by fellowshiping witl 
God’s people, by planning with them, b: 
counseling with them, by receiving 0 
giving inspiration. Why not do it— 
may be too late this year, but think o 
the years to come! | 

Rally!—at the beginning of each yea 
—in Christ’s name. 
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A British Causerie 
By Freperic C. SPurR 


| will be my privilege once a month 
ng the coming year to try to forge 
toser bond between the readers of 
| paper and their brethren in the Old 
rld by means of a monthly “causerie” 
| 1ese columns. I wish to avoid stodgi- 
es on the one hand, and frivolity on 
, other, and petieon the two preserve 
ething of the happy blend of dignity 
n freedom which characterized the 
> causeries of the ancient salon. We 
rthis side of the Atlantic know far too 
te of the real life and thought of our 
ithren in the States. Especially is 
1, so with regard to church life. From 
i daily press we learn absolutely noth- 
) of religious thought and progress 
jong you. When Dayton was in the 
ielight we had enough of that, but the 
Ws was served up to us as circus mat- 
suntil it sickened us. The real serious- 
is of the thing that lay behind it all 
's outside the scope of the stunt jour- 
ist, hence of course a false impression 
; created. Similarly is it with the 
estion of fundamentalism; all we get 
'm the daily press is scraps. ‘ The re- 
ious press is much. better. Both the 
ristian World and the British Weekly 
re us occasional glimpses into the 
eper side of your life. We are al- 
ys glad to have these. The Baptist 
nes also lifts the veil and enables us 
appreciate the progress of Baptist 
irk on your side. But many of us feel 
at we ought to know each other bet- 
- since we have an unshakeable con- 
stion that America and Britain be- 
een them can do more than any other 
‘0 nations to bless the world. And I 
ould like to be permitted to have some 
imble part by means of these letters in 
eating a kindlier feeling beteen us. I 
all try then each month to speak of 
ch things as may enable some at least 
. your side to know better the working 
thought on this side. 


The Outlook 


We commence the new year with 
ype. For the first time since 1918 we 
iter a new year freed in part from the 
1tible nightmare of the military bogey. 
Ot that we have yet attained deliver- 
ice—would that we had—but we have 
length ground for hope. The signing 
‘the Locarno pact in London less than 
month ago has brought a breath of 
sw life to Europe. The first to sign 
ie document was the German chancel- 
tr, and this in inself was significant. 
ven more significant was the remark- 
le welcome given by the populace to 
le German delegation after the signing 
f the pact. The crowd was quite sin- 
sre in cheering the Germans. It hailed 
le event as the dawning of a new and 
etter day. With all their faults Eng- 


Among Ourselves 


lishmen are true sportsmen; they do not 
jeer at a defeated enemy. We all now 


desire to forget the wretched past and to 


begin again. We realize that if Europe 
is to regain her stability there must 
be friendliness all around. In this mat- 
ter I believe you on your side can help 
us materially. Christian leaders may do 
much to create a generous feeling among 
their people. If America abstains from 
entering European politics, our brethren 
in Christ need not withhold from us 
their prayers and understanding. The 
signing of a pact in itself holds no guar- 
antee of a permanent peace; only a 
world-moral-backing can give us that. A 
world peace is a world affair. Will you 
at least try and help us thus to create 
a new atmosphere? 


One of our leading newspapers has 
just supplied us with a condensed census 
of church membership in these islands. 
The figures show that the membership 
of the non-Episcopal churches exceeds 
that of the Episcopal church by nearly 
800,000. This includes Presbyterian 
Scotland. The greatest gain in member- 
ship during the year falls to the Anglican 
communion. Our own Baptist gains are 
slight but real. On the other hand there 
is a further falling off in the number of 
scholars in the Sunday schools. Each 
year, for more than a decade, we have 
been faced with lowered figures. All the 
denominations suffer alike in this respect. 
While there is no cause for panic, there 
is abundant cause for serious inquiry, 
and it is satisfactory to find that the edi- 
tor of the Sunday School Chronicle, a 
finely edited paper, has asked a number 
of leading men and women to try to 
offer some solution of this grave ques- 
tion of decline. The points fixed upon 
for discussion are mainly these: the 
methods, the organization and the spirit 
of the Sunday school—does the weak- 
ness lie in these directions? The cor- 


| bss night my little boy 
Confessed to me 

Some childish wrong; 

And kneeling at my knee 

He prayed with tears 

“Dear God, make me a man, 
Like Daddy—wise and strong; 
I know you can.” 


Then while he slept 

I knelt beside his bed, 

Confessed my sins, 

And prayed with low-bowed head; 

“O God, make me a child, 

Like my child here— 

Pure, guileless, 

Trusting thee with faith sincere.’ 
—Arthur E. aan 


ee 
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respondence, when complete, should be 
of supreme value. 


One decided weakness in the religious 
life of our people is the growing ignor- 
ance concerning the contents and mes- 
sage of the Bible. It is safe to say, with 
a distinguished Anglican, that for a vast 
number of people the only time in the 
week when they are brought into con- 
tact with the Bible is during public wor- 
ship when the words of the Book fall 
upon their ears, or are sung in the form 
of psalm or canticle. This fact led the 
divine I have quoted to remark :'pon the 
mechanical and slovenly way in which 
the Bible is often read in public. The “Ox- 
ford drawl” is largely responsible for 
this among Anglicans, while in other 
cases college authorities are to blame for 
their failure to teach seminarists how to 
read properly. Lately I heard two 
popular preachers at a great convention. 
Their sermons were properly delivered, 


- but their reading of the Bible was life- 


less and colorless. Had they attempted 
to read Shakespeare in the same manner, 
no audience would have gathered twice 
to hear them. By way of contrast to this 
I remember the thrill which passed 
through the church when the late Canon 
Fleming read the lessons. Men and 
women were intensely awake during the 
exercise, and the impression gained must 
have been abiding. The late “Father 
Ignatius,” that strange blend of mystic, 
Methodist preacher and “Catholic,” was 
a superb reader. Through his mouth the 
litany became a cry de profundis and the 
sible as romantic as a novel. I remem- 
ber when a youth watching the late Mr. 
Gladstone listening with rapt attention 
as Ignatius read the story of the call 
of St. Matthew. If men would give real 
time and labor to preparation for the 
public reading of the Scriptures they 
could hardly fail to create an appetite 
for private reading on the part of their 
congregations —an appetite which ap- 
parently is not very keen among them 
today. 


Good Sermons 


As I have mentioned preachers it may 
be as well to refer to the venture of Sir 
James Marchant in publishing a second 
annual volume of “British Preachers.” 
There is a great demand for good 
preaching and volumes of exceptional 
sermons sell well. The new volume con- 
tains nearly thirty sermons by men ot 
various churches. The thing that struck 
most people in the first volume was the 
almost entire absence of theological 
preaching. The sermons dealt chiefly 
with scien€te, experience and psychology, 
‘and in their form they were literary. 
Their main lack, as it seemed to me, was 
glow. Modern English sermons as pub- 
lished incline to the essay form and in 
this lies a great defect. It may be, of 
course, that in delivery fire was present. 
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The English sermon is meant to pro- 
voke thought and herein lies its excel- 
lence. In my opinion the greatest 
preachers of our day are the French. 
The classic style of Massillon, Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue was surpassed by the 
living fire of Lacordaire, who, a cen- 
tury ago inaugurated a new style of 
preaching in the French pulpit. It was 
massive in thought and it burned with 
apostolic fire. In the French “Catholic” 
pulpit this style has been maintained: 
Felix, Monsatre, Hyacinthe and de Ravig- 
nau were masters of the art. The latest 
comer Pere Sanson attracted thousands 
to hear him during last lent in Paris. The 
Protestant pulpit has been equally rich 
in preachers of this order, from the time 
of Adolphe Monod to the present 
Pasteur Wilfred Monod of the Oratovie 
is as distinguished as any of his pre- 
decessors. I have often wished that our 
English preachers could combine with 
their clear thinking something of the 
Gallican fire and emotion. The blend 
would be perfect. In the last analysis it 
is a matter of temperament and one 
needs to possess the Gallican mind and 
tongue in order to reproduce the Gallican 
effect. With many of our preachers 
theology has fallen into bad odor, hence 
a theological sermon is a rarity. But 
there are signs that the pendulum is once 
more swinging to the opposite side. The 
general nebulousness of religious think- 
ing is impressing us with the absolute 
necessity of returning to the theological 
sermon, since it is certain that a strong 
Christian character must be based upon 
a solid foundation of Christian facts and 
truths. This city of Birmingham was 
once the home and the throne of Dr. 
R. W. Dale, who made theology the 
substance of his great sermons. By this 
means he built up a manhood which is 
still the glory of this city. Theology is 
avoided because it is supposed to be 
“dry” and uninteresting. The probability 
is that any dryness is to be found in the 
exponent rather than in the theme itself. 


The Daily Press and Religion 


Meanwhile our daily press is devoting 
itself to the subject of religion. The ball 
was started by the Daily Express in a 
series of ten articles entitled “My Re- 
ligion,” written by ten novelists. As a 
contribution to religion the articles were 
a dismal failure. They were nearly all 
negative. The only value they possessed 
was that of revelation—the revelation of 
a complete misunderstanding of the 
meaning of Christianity. And they com- 
pelled the question, “Who has failed in 
their case?” Mr. James Douglas, a bril- 
liant journalist, followed up this series 
by one of his own in which he sought 
to express what he meant by Christian- 
ity. The notes of reality and of deep 
moral earnestness marked every line he 
wrote. Now Mr. Harold Begbie in a 
contemporary states his views. The im- 
pression created by all this movement 
of the human spirit is a double one: 
that of thankfulness that the daily press 
has discovered at length the real interest 
religion has for averagé people and one 


of regret that at this time of day such 
profound misunderstandings still exist. 
The whole press correspondence offers a 
ringing challenge to the church to return 
to the work of teaching. The field is 
ripe. Dogmatic materalism is as dead as 
the plesiosaurus. Men have discovered 
the humbug of it all. The human spirit 
once more is crying after God. 


Iowa Letter 
By Jay A. LAPHAM 
The Pastors’ Conference 

This body convened at Des Moines 
university for its second annual holiday 
session Dec. 28-31. The pastors in- 
structed Dr. G. P. Mitchell, who took 
a deep interest in helping to prepare the 
program, to make arrangements for the 
meeting. The date accommodates our 
pastors, and the university generously 
throws open its halls and auditorium to 
the men without cost. The fellowship 
in the conference was heartily enjoyed. 
While the program was rich and exact- 
ing of time, provision was made for 
looking about the city and for other 
matters, from 3:30 p. m. till the evening 


_ hour. 


The addresses and extended discus- 
sions centered about the ministry of 
evangelism, the ministry of missions 
and the ministry of education. Dr. John 
A. Earl gave addresses on evangelism 
that were a great help and inspiration to 
the pastors. Questions and discussions 
made the hours exceedingly valuable. 
Pastor W. R. Yard of Marshalltown 
gave a practical address on visitation 
evangelism, drawing largely from his re- 
cent experience. Pastors were deeply 
interested and eager to learn of this new 
plan of evangelism. 

Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo directed a great 
morning on “Making a Missionary 
Church.” Men were moved to the 
depths to learn how mightily God is 
leading his people on in winning the 
nations of earth to Jesus Christ. Doctor 
Lerrigo gave valuable information from 
a missionary conference of missionaries, 
recently held. It has been eight years 
since a similar conference was _ held. 
The object was to learn from the men 
out in the active work, their opinion of 
conditions, of methods, of the attitude 
of the churches toward the great task 
of evangelizing the world. Pastor C. R. 
Parker of Cedar Rapids led in a strong 
discussion of missionary education in 
the church schools. 

The earnestness and enthusiasm of the 
pastors steadily increased and Thursday 
morning found them ready for “The 
Making of a Teaching Church.” Dr. 
William E. Chalmers, secretary of re- 
ligious education, kept the interest at- 
white heat. Doctor Chalmers has given 
fourteen years to this important task 
in our denomination. In constructive 
achievement he ranks among the best 
leaders in the land. In the afternoon 
Pastor W. F. Huxford found eager lis- 
teners to his address on “An Adequate 
Program for Boys.” The discussion was 
exceedingly valuable. Pastors all over 
the state are waking up to the great need 
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of caring for boys in our churches and 
towns. 


A deeply interesting and important 
feature of the program was the time 
given to intercession. The morning | 
hours were directed by Dr. Howlaaa 
Hanson, head of the department of re- 
ligious education in Des Moines me | 
versity and the afternoon sessions were | 
directed by Pastor Lewis Jacobsen of | 
Sioux City. These hours of worship | 
were a benediction and an inspiration | 
for all. | 

In the evening sessions the rare music | 
was a sincere call. to devotion. Dean | 
Raymond Carr, with his gifted and care- | 
fully trained choir and solo singer, is a 
master in best music. The Calvary Bap- 
tist choir and the Corinthian Baptist 
choir added much in the service of song. | 
Our negro pastors delighted their | 
brethren with blessed “spirituals” which — 
they render so impressively. Chancellor 
Loren D. Osborn of the university wel- 
comed the pastors. President R. A. 
Pearson of Iowa State College at Ames, 
was heard with much interest by the 
pastors, and he gave an excellent key- 
note address for the conference. He 
has confidence in our young people and 
asks older folks to check up as leaders 
of the young. In the midst of busy 
hours Pres. J. W. Million gave time to 
the conference. An excellent spirit pre- 
vailed in the sessions. While the ad- 
dressts were all strong, every: speaker 
seemed far more anxious to help the 
pastors and churches to realize the high 
aims of the program in evangelism, in 
the missionary church, and in the teach- 
ing church than he was to make a great 
address. The pastors helped each other 
much in the experiences that they 
brought from their churches to the con- 
ference. Each presiding officer was 
careful to give every man a chance to 
be heard. Pastors from some of our 
smaller churches brought matter of 
genuine worth to the discussions. They 
allowed no theory to go unchallenged. 
Is the plan practicable as well as prac- 
tical? Can it be used in the small vil- 
lages and the rural churches, where eve- 
ning chores must be done at the right 
time? These conferences are exceed- 
ingly helpful and no pastor can afford to 
pass them by, if it is at all within bounds 
to reach them. The Spirit of the Lord 
was with our men. 


The Rhodes Scholarship 


Many readers of THE Baptist remem- 
ber that Cecil Rhodes, the Englishman 
who had amassed a great fortune from 
diamonds in Africa, was desirous to fos- 
ter a warm friendship between the 
United States and England. To this 
end he left scholarships of $1500 a year 
to competing students from our colleges. 
Iowa has been represented _ several 
times among the winners of this prize. 
Friends from ocean to ocean of Dr. 
William E. Chalmers, secretary of re- 
ligious education, will be interested to 
learn that his son, Gordon K. Chalmers, 
recently graduated from Brown uni- 
versity, won this prize and goes to Ox- 
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ford, England, in September. Young 
“Chalmers did preparatory work in Ped- 
die School for boys in New Jersey. He 
won his Phi Beta Kappa in his junior 
year at Brown university. He was presi- 
dent of the Christian association at 
Brown; also a member of the National 
Students Council of which he was the 
president last year. The contest was a 
“fierce” one and we congratulate Gor- 
don Chalmers and Dr. W. E. Chalmers 
heartily. 


To Pastors: A Call For Laymen’s Week 
Feb. 21, 1926, has been chosen in 
Iowa for laymen’s week. The. appeal 
is made in behalf of Pres. A. P. Speers 
‘and Vice-president Frank E. Foulk of 
our Iowa Baptist brotherhood. Pastors 
are requested to stress the work that 
men have done and can do in our 
churches; to give the mid-week service 
largely to prayer for men and for the 
junior boys’ auxiliary. Doctor Foulk is 
giving much time and thought and 
_ bringing no little enthusiasm to this im- 
“portant task. Results in a number of 
our churches are encouraging. Some 
pastors will preach a sermon on Feb. 21 
especially to foster this movement. The 
request asks that Judge Witty, the na- 
tional executive secretary, and his im- 
portant work in leading the Baptist 
brotherhoods of the Northern Conven- 
tion be especially remembered in the 
prayer for our men. A hearty response 
to this request will certainly stir the 
men. 


Nebraska Letter 
By R. R. Coon 


_ An efficient school of missions has 

been conducted at Mead Emmanuel by 
Miss Lora Johnson, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. Rev. A. U. Logan of Beatrice has 
been special instructor. A collection of 
garments for the Mary Mann institution 

of Omaha has been made and sent in. 

Frequent hopeful statements of the 

Horace church seem on the way to 

_ realization. The moving to the field of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Whitman is working a 

great change. Reorganization of some 
lines of church work and the beginning 
of others show astonishing results. A 
Christmas box of value has been sent 

to the orphanage in Alaska. Rev. W. G. 
Hoover of Arnold led in a revival work 
from which ten have already been bap- 
tized. The best prospect awaits this 
really Baptist field. 

A reception of special interest was 
tendered Pastor W. H. Whitcomb at 
Omaha Calvary by the deacons and their 
wives. During the present pastorate 
of seven or eight years the church, 
crowded out of its former location, has 
built a house of worship costing $135,000. 
Well organized and united, the church 
is prepared to do a great work in a new 
and growing section of the city; its mem- 
bership now numbers about 1000. 

A three days’ rally of young people of 
the Northwestern Association was held 

with Bridgeport church. The time was 
filled especially with good addresses and 
discussions; Revs. J. C. Bukoutz and 
F. W. Ainslie chief speakers. The regu- 


lation B. Y. P. U. banquet was made 
prominent. The remodeled church 
building called for dedication services 
with good sermons by those first named. 
Pastor Sturtevant is worthy of the suc- 
cess on this important field. 

Rev. E. H. Jackson is now on the 
seventh year of his pastorate at Gibbon. 
A meeting of the union of several 
churches led by the George Rose party 
was recently held here. Active union 
prevails. 

Superior church has recently made a 
special offering of $426 for work outside 
the church. Fourteen have been bap- 
tized, the result of revival services. 
Pastor D. B. Wilcox is encouraged in 
the work. 

Rev. C. M. Foreman is leading well the 
important church at McCook; doubly 


Old Age Musing 
By M. P. Treat 


We who live long amid the ceaseless 
strife 

Of fitful waves upon life’s restless sea, 

Will muse upon the miracle of life, 

On time now past, and on futurity. 


Sparse records on the distant past are 
shown; 

Memory traces our life path anew. 

The future sealed, and all to us unknown, 

Save what God’s revelation brings in 
view. 


i 

From this we learn there is a golden 
strand 

Beyond the river flowing dark and wide, 

Where saints in robes and crowns of 


glory stand, 

And sing the praise of Him who for 
them died. 

Dread not the whitened locks—they are 
a crown 


Of glory on the righteous wearer’s head. 
They tell of rightful living running down 
Through years of a long life, as time has 


Dread not the advent of the trying hours 

That in the life course of the aged run; 

The feeble step, and waning of all 
powers— 

The lengthening shadows from life’s 
setting sun. 


These aid to ripen for the harvest day, 

To make the heavenly blessedness more 
sweet, : 

Where tears and sorrow all are wiped 
away; 

With aught of anguish never more to 
meet. 


Dread not “The river flowing dark and 
wide” — 

The Life Boat waits to bear all safely 

; o’er, 

In Christ’s atoning work of grace, who 


ide, 
And land them on that happy, peaceful 
shore. 


Let musing lead us to a trusting rest, 
On promises eternally to stand, 
Awaiting our reception with the blest, 
With welcome to a place on God’s right 
hand. 

(Mr. Treat is in his eighty-ninth year and 
has been a subscriber to The Standard and 
Tue Baptist for fifty-five years——Editor.) 
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important as it represents Baptist in- 
terests in a large field. Nearly a score 
were recently baptized. Two outstations 
have wisely been established. 

We should like to say of many a 
field what we can of Farnam. A meet- 
ing of great power has been held here 
led by Rev. B. H. Ward. There have 
been one hundred decisions for Christ. 

At Obert also similar services have 
had results. About twenty have united 
with the church at Loup City, encourag- 
ing all for the arduous work before 
them. Rev. Floyd Johnson, having done 
excellent work with the Prairie Creek 
and Chapman churches becomes pastor 
of Central City. The best of faculties 
will be needed to “carry on” here. 

At a board meeting at Grand Island 
recently some matters of importance 
were considered relative to state work 
and state officers. This is all we feel at 
liberty to state at present. 

Rey. E. W. White is at work in Kan- 
sas. At Cherryvale and at Council 
Grove he held revival services with 
plans outlined for a union meeting at 
Parkerville. His work brings good and 
permanent results. 


Pacific Coast Letter 
By Leonarp W. RILEY 

Happy is the pastor who knows how 
to give due emphasis to times and sea- 
sons. This may vary the monotony of 
what must necessarily be a routine type 
of work. Some men are especially gifted 
in making use of these special occasions. 
The Christmas season reveals the fact 
that some too know how to make help- 
ful use of printer’s ink. I have been 
much interested in the Christmas calen- 
dars which have come from a number of 
our churches. Three of these reveal 
marked interest and ability on the part 
of those who issued them, viz: Dr. 
A. M. Bailey, of the First church, 
Seattle; Rev. E. H. Shanks of Salem, 
Ore., and Rev. Thomas J. Villers of the 
White Temple, Portland, Ore. These 
three calendars were not only printed in 
colors appropriate to the season, but 
contained original poems and _ prose 
poems by.these three pastors. Such 
work can not help but increase the in- 
terest of the average member in his 
pastor. 

An interesting event was arranged at 
Bremerton, Wash., Rev. F. R. Leach, 
pastor. A fireplace appeared on the plat- 
form, from which lines were stretched. 
The entire school, numbering 256, then 
filed by, each hanging up a coin envelope 
in the form of a stocking containing 
dimes for a missionary offering—245 be- 
ing thus delivered, containing a total of 
$115. There were only eleven present 
who made no offering. In the evening 
a crowded house witnessed a service 
entitled “Holy Night,” in song and and 
tableaux. 

A New Year’s Rally 

The annual rally of the West Wash- 
ington B. Y. P. U. was held at the First 
church, Seattle. The program began at 
one o’clock, Jan. 1, and closed with a 
banquet which was served in the 
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Masonic temple. Five hundred sat down 
to this banquet, the printed menu for 
which is sufficient to make one’s mouth 
water. The closing toast was given by 
Dr. Elbert H. Hicks, whose topic was 
“Going Fishing.” 

In the afternoon a debate was held 
on the subject: “Resolved, that higher 
education creates a more profound be- 
lief in the teachings of Jesus Christ.” I 
am not informed as to which side won. 

The annual message at four o'clock 
was delivered by Dr. J. J. Ross of Van- 
couver, B. C. During the social hour, 
Rey. F. W. Wightman started “the ball 
to rolling’ for the Burton assembly, 
which will be held again Aug. 3-13, 1926. 
Rev. T. H. Hagan, director, may always 
be depended upon to put across an in- 
teresting and helpful program on every 
possible occasion. 


Progress at Aberdeen 

Our church at Aberdeen, Wash., now 
has a membership of 240, of which sev- 
enty-eight are males and 162 females. 
The pastor, Rev. R. B. Shoun, at the end 
of the year presented to his people a full 
report of the year’s work. This report 
indicates 118 sermons preached, 1149 
calls made, and a net increase in the 
membership of fifteen. Evidently Pas- 
tor Shoun believes in using the printing 
press and the postoffice, for his report 
shows 5974 pieces of mail sent out, 6000 
bulletins and 4100 cards, posters and cir- 
culars printed. A total of $830.50 was 
spent on advertising and material. Pas- 
tor Shoun aims to reach every member 
of the church and congregation at least 
twice each month with some message. 
This report also indicates a carefully 
developed program for the new year, 
which includes the erection of a new 
church, the conducting of a church 
school during the month of June, and 
a school of missions in the fall. The 
entire church membership is divided 
into ten groups with credits given for 
work done. The year’s motto is: “Every 
one win one.” Evidence of the alertness 
of the membership of this church is seen 
in the fact that $8000 for a new church 
lot was paid in a year and eight months, 
when five years had been given in which 
to make payment. 


News Item 


Key. E. T.>Starkey#is pastor of ) our 
church at Oregon City, Ore. Along with 
a number of other pastors in the state, 
he is endeavoring to lead his people in 
the erection of a new church building. 
In harmony with this program, his: new 
year’s topic was “The Challenge of the 
New Year’s Opportunities.” In the eve- 
ning a cantata entitled “The Star Di- 
vine” under the leadership of Mrs. 
Starkey was given to a crowded house, 
and was repeated by special request, Jan. 
3. Rev. D. Q. Barry, who formerly 
labored in Michigan, is the assistant pas- 
tor, who has charge of the county mis- 
sionary work. In one small village re- 
cently a family of eight, consisting of 
father and mother, two sons and four 
daughters, presented themselves as 
candidates for baptism. 


Rev. E. M. Bollinger, Jan. 17, closed 
a pastorate of four years with the First 
church of Raymond, Wash. A new 
church building will be dedicated on the 
day this pastorate closes. The member- 
ship of this church has been very ma- 
terially increased during this pastorate. 
The church is now self-supporting. 

On Saturday evening, Nov. 28, the 
building of the First church of Palouse, 
Wash., burned to the ground with all its 
contents. The estimated value of the 
church is $6000 and the insurance on 
building and contents only $2500. Pas- 
tor F. T. White and his people are now 
worshiping in a local theatre building. 
Plans for an evangelistic campaign un- 
der Evangelist Naylor, which were to 
have begun Dec. 6, were canceled. An 
incident of this kind ought to lead the 
officers of all our churches to inspect 
their insurance papers. The amount a 
church must raise annually to pay for 
adequate. insurance is very slight com- 
pared with the sum which must be raised 
to build a new church in case of fire. 


Brougher and Snape 

Our Baptist forces on the entire Pa- 
cific Coast are always interested in any- 
thing concerning Drs. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher and John Snape. These genial, 
whole-souled ministers of the gospel 
have won for themselves a large place in 
the hearts of all who have come in touch 
with them. Both men have labored on 
the north coast as well as on the south. 
While all recognize that the interests 
of the cause are identical East and West, 
nevertheless, Baptists on the coast 
greatly regret the departure of Doctor 
Snape from their fellowship. However, 
we all believe in him so thoroughly that 
we are congratulating both him and the 
Euclid Avenue church of Cleveland, 
Ohio. His new parishioners will soon 
have for him in their hearts just as warm 
a place as the Baptists of the Pacific 
coast have given to him. Doctor 
Brougher has made a great record in 
Los Angeles as he did also at the White 
Temple in Portland, Ore. Sixteen years 
is a long pastorate, especially on the 
Pacific coast. Inasmuch as a change is 
to be made, Baptists on the coast are 
rejoicing that Doctor Brougher does not 
leave us. Being now more centrally 
located at Oakland, Calif., he may the 
more easily minister to our churches in 
the north as well as to those in the 
south when special occasions call for 
such services as he is so competent to 
render. Our prayer should be that more 
men like these two brethren may be 
raised up for the promotion of the in- 
terests of the kingdom of God. 


Radicalism Among Students 
—A Contrast 


By FRANK H. LEAVELL 

Is there a “youth movement”? 
world seeing a “revolt of youth’? Here 
minds differ. But undoubtedly there is 
both a youth movement and a revolt of 
youth. Up to this time, however, the 
youth movement has been unorganized. 
Effort is now being made to organize it. 


Is the 


There has been and is today not mer 
a revolt of youth, but among many 
serious revolting especially among gs 
dents in matters of religion, denomiy 
tional alliances, missionary activities a 
other methods of kingdom promoti: 
This can best be proved by illustratir 
or citation of some very recent stude¢ 
meetings. 

The Methodist Conference at Memp]} 

Four thousand anxious Methodi 
met and lingered for four days of Chri 
mas week on the banks of the Fath 
of Waters to heed youth. It was & 
a student meeting. Only eight hundr 
students were there. Had it been | 
all-student meeting there doubtle 
would have been a revolt in Memph 
for it was not run to please a self- co 
scious generation of students. The ma 
agement, planning and promotion w 
by adults. In the sessions the you 
people sat and heard messages, tremen 
ously good and strong ones, from adul} 
The bishops were officially there. Thr 
sat on the stage, presided and preache 
Only two young people spoke from tl 
platform. The afternoons were given - 
discussion groups. That was the your 
people’s chance for expression, save | 
‘ask questions from the floor after tt 
speeches. 

It was a conference called a convet 
tion. It was one, possibly the last on 
of the old order—that is, adult manag 
ment, adult expression with youth quit 
passive. It was a case of “you sit sti 
while I instil.” It was conservatiy 
and consistent. The findings were not 
radical, and wholly lacking in sens: 
tion. 

The Evanston (Ill.) Student Meeting 

Overlapping the dates of the Memph 
meeting, but of wholly opposite natur 
was the meeting in the suburbs of Ch 
cago. This was an all-student meetin; 
It was planned, called, promoted an 
executed by them. The few adults wh 
were permitted to attend were admitte 
to the gallery only. They were aske 
not even to join in the applause—‘litt 
adults .should be seen and not heard 
With some exaggeration the papers rt 
ported one thousand in attendance. | 
was a nation-wide interdenomination: 
student meeting, called for the purpos 
of an inquiry into the efficiency, or i 
efficiency, of “the church.” The effor 
was to determine whether “the church 
had entirely lost its power, or if som 
thing could yet be done by which — 
could be the means of bringing in th 
kingdom. This was the third simile 
meeting since, and growing out of, th 
great Student Volunteer convention i 
Indianapolis two years ago. 

It was a meeting of radicals, youn 
radicals. A student movement! A ri 
volt of youth! But withal it showe 
thoroughness in planning and executio1 
The questions presenied for discussio 
were fairly presented, both sides bein 
presented from the platform. The def 
nite development was an attack upo 
“The church” (to use their words). Th 
real fight, however, was against dé 
nominationalism. There were frequer 
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© 
challenged statements like these: “We 
e just waiting to hold the post-mortem 
mthe church.” “The greatest sin of 
jristendom today is denominational- 
m.” “We are waiting to scrap the 
jurch.” “The principles of Jesus were 
| right but are worn out. They won’t 
ork.” 

These students came to definite de- 
sions. They went on record as favor- 
g and advocating the abolition of all 
nominations. Their desire was a uni- 
srsal church somewhat as the experi- 
ent at present in Canada. They fav- 
‘ed by a majority vote the immediate 
dycott of young people’s societies of 
snominational character—Christian En- 
savor, Epworth League and B. Y. P. U. 
hey covenanted to go back to their 
impuses and do that immediately. 
hey spoke of abolishing all denomina- 
onal schools and seminaries, to down 
snominationalism. They favored social 
quality among the races. One hundred 
id eighty-six of them covenanted to re- 
ise ever to go to war even if shot at 
anrise. They agreed on the floor to 
pycott all restaurants in Evanston that 
‘ould not admit negroes. 

On a whole it was a bolshevistic meet- 
ig. It was a spectacle of youth with its 
nmature thinking, superficial discus- 
ion, unguided enthusiasm, rash gestures 
nd radical activities running rampant. 
t was youth unguarded or unguided. 


Fourteen Southern Baptist Student 
) Conferences 
‘Neither of the above methods of pro- 
loting young people’s meetings is the 
lolicy of Southern Baptists. Coopera- 
ion between adults and youth is our 
jim. Within fifty-eight days, between 
Jct. 9 and Dec. 6, the inter-board com- 
hission on student religious activity 
mong Southern Baptists put through 
uccessively fourteen state student con- 
erences. This was done through com- 
letest possible cooperation. Adults di- 
ected while students executed. There 
were, in round numbers, 3000 to attend 
hese meetings. The denomination de- 
Jared its faith in its youth. Youth de- 
Jared its allegiance to their denomina- 
ion. They renewed their covenants for 
ooperative kingdom progress. At each 
yf the fourteen meetings formal resolu- 
ions drafted by students declared their 
yelief in God’s inspired word, their 
oyalty to the faith of their fathers and 
heir allegiance to the denomination and 
ts great program. Each meeting was 
sromoted by student committees and 
was presided over by the students them- 
elves. Interesting, isn’t it, that so many 
‘tate conferences could be staged within 
ifty-eight days? 

What They Did 

Besides the blessings of such great 
social gatherings these students tackled 
the campus conditions and adopted 
plans for definite work. They approved 
the Southern Baptist Student union as 
4 plan of work. They decided that the 
best church relationship for students 
was to take their letters to school and 
join the local church. They approved 
bwo specific weeks for programs of stu- 


dent soul winning and vocational em- 
phasis. They agreed to go back for 
definite missionary work while in col- 
lege. They renewed their covenants and 
rededicated themselves to Christ. They 
accepted the Bible as inspired. They 
declared the local church to be the one 
divinely designed organization for king- 
dom work. 
Are They “Flappers”? 

Outstanding among the revelations of 
these meetings has been the conception, 
grip and mastery by students of the 
deeper spiritual themes and _ values. 
Taking subjects involving the highest 
conceptions of spiritual religion and ex- 
perience, they have spoken and their 
hearers have, at times, been amazed, in- 
spired, uplifted and almost translated at 
the utterances. ‘“Flappers,” so _ called, 
with knee-length dresses, flesh-colored 
hose, straight-line dresses, rouged lips 
and bobbed hair, have, from their ex- 
periences of grace, discussed with un- 
disputed spiritual power the eternal 
verities in a manner that should put to 
shame their many critics. 

These students went back with the 
consuming conviction that the same sin 
that curses the world will blight a 
campus. The tempter is the same if he 
appears in overalls or in cap and gown. 
They saw anew that the unfailing 
remedy was Jesus Christ and again re- 
solved to lift him up that men might 
be drawn unto him. 


Charles A. Decker 


Rey. Charles A. Decker passed away 
Thursday, Dec. 31, 1925, at Bridgeport, 


It’s You 


ig isn’t the preacher’s flowery 
prayer 
Or the way the choir sings, 
Or the size of the coin your neigh- 
bor gives 
Or the help your brother brings. 
It isn’t the size of your favorite 
church, 
Or the cost of your favorite pew, 
Or the style of the clothes the 
members wear; 
For it isn’t the church, it’s you. 


It isn’t the way the work is done, 
Or the way the money is spent, 
Or whether the gospel’s all brought 


in, 
Or whether there’s some that’s 
sent. 
It isn’t the kind of creed they love, 
Or peculiar things they do, 
Or whether the doctrine suits your 
taste; 
For it isn’t the church, it’s you. 


For a chain’s as strong as the 
weakest link 
And it breaks with a heavy load, 
But a church that’s full of the links 
that pull, 
Can level the roughest road. 
If you get in tune. with the 
Master’s will, 
With your heart and your labors 
too, 
You will love your church, though 
it has its faults, 
For it isn’t the church, it’s you. 
—R. R. Newberry. 
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Conn. For the past three years he was 
pastor of the First church of Bridge- 
port, and leader of the Everyman’s 
Bible class. 

Mr. Decker was born March 7, 1877, 
the son of Abraham and Nellie Lourette 
Decker of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Decker 
attended the public schools of Rochester. 
He graduated from the University of 
Rochester in 1902 and from the Roches- 
ter Theological seminary in 1907. He 
was ordained a minister on June 4, 1907 
at Williamson, N. Y. He held former 
pastorates at Williamson, N. Y.; Fourth 
church, Chicago; First church, South 
Bend, Ind.; First church, Bellevue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. , 

It was through the Everyman’s Bible 
class that Mr. Decker made his widest 
appeal to the people of Bridgeport, of 
Connecticut and of America. His strong 
addresses Sunday after Sunday before 
several hundred men, who loved him as 
a brother and spoke of him as Charlie 
Decker, gave him a place in the Bible 
class movement of the state and of the 
nation of outstanding importance. 

Mr. Decker was a member of the 
board of trustees of the Connecticut 
State Convention and also a member of 
the administrative committee of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Edith 
H. Decker, one daughter, Miss Doris 
Decker, and two sons, David and Fred- 
erick Decker. 


The Second Burma Baptist 
Indian Convention 
By D. J. Davis 


The second Burma Baptist Indian 
convention, which met in the A. B. M. 
Union hall, Rangoon, Nov. 13-15, 1925, 
was unique in many ways. The meet- 
ings were well attended with a larger 
number than the last convention and 
permeated with spirit of evangelism, 
which speaks well for the future outlook 
of the work in Burma among _ the 
Indians. 

“The Gospel power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth” was the 
theme of the convention and the text of 
the opening speech by the president of 
the convention, Rev. H. F. Myers, who 
has so ably served as the president dur- 
ing the last year. After the devotion, 
Rev. M. Noble, the pastor of the Ran- 
goon church, most heartily welcomed 
the delegates and visitors. In the eve- 
ning session of Friday, Nov. 13, the hall 
was filled, when Rev. J. S. Aaron and 
Mr. K. A. Rao preached inspiring ser- 
mons in Tamil and Telugu respectively. 
These sermons were all well thought 
out and forcibly delivered by the 
speakers. 

The morning session of Saturday. 
Noy. 14, opened with devotional serv- 
ices. The reports from the various 
churches showed advancement along 
many lines. In the business part of the 
session officers for the next convention 
were elected. The evening session of 
the day was graced by the soul stirring 


Kilgen Tone Beauty 
is Always Constant 


KILLED craftsmanship imparts 

precision alike to the tiny watch 
and the giant clock in the tower. The 
giant is just as precise in its structure 
as the wee watch upon milady’s finger. 
Both embody highest ideals of honest 
worth and fitness for the same service 
—telling time. Each Kilgen organ, 
whether made for limited space or to 
serve a huge church, gives the same 
dependable sureness for its purpose— 
inspiring music. Size is no measure of 
result except in volume and variety of 
tonal coloring. And so each Kilgen 
giant is perfectly made and finished 
as is its smaller brother. A Kilgen’s a 
Kilgen, regardless of size. 


Let our organ architects confer 
with your architects. They will 

, give the benefit of valuable , 
experience gained in design- 
ing pipe organs for Baptist 
churches. Write to Dept. A. 


Geo. KBilgen & Son, Func. 
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sermons of Messrs. Sreenivasam, John 
Davies and P. R. Thomas, which laid 
emphasis upon evangelism. Evangelism 
should lie at the heart of all work. We 
should maintain it with real passion and 
genuine zeal. 


Of all the days of the convention, Sun- 
day was the happiest, as it brought to- 
gether all the members of the Baptist 
churches of Rangoon in the Baptist 
Immanuel church at a noon hour service. 
The sermons preached by Rev. M. 
Noble, Dr. R. J. Moses and Mr. W. B. 
Johns in Telugu, Tamil and Hindustani 
respectively were of high order. The 
closing session of the convention was 
held in the A. B. M. Union hall Sunday 
evening. A wise and thoughtful sermon 
by Pres. Rev. H. F. Myers was preached 
on the text, “Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” The 
address was a masterpiece of deep and 
logical thinking and the president 
showed that a right interpretation of 
God is found only in Jesus, and Chris- 
tians need not be afraid to follow the 
command of this Christ, as Jesus Christ 
is living to fulfill the promise found in 
the text. 
of the audience to shoulder Christian re- 
sponsibility and tasks to carry on the 
evangelism with the motto, “Let us go.” 

These sessions of the convention re- 
vealed that the Indian Baptists are 
making great strides in their work, and 
the future is full of promise. 


- Third Church Jubilee 


By WILLIAM EDWIN DARROW 


The Third church of St. Louis cele- 
brated its diamond jubilee during the 
week beginning Dec. 27. Its seventy- 
five years’ history was reviewed in a 
sermon by Dr. Henry Alford Porter, 
pastor of the church, who also an- 
nounced that sufficient funds were in 
sight to cover the entire indebtedness 
of $30,000, which was incurred several 
years ago for the erection of a Sunday- 
school building. Before the sermon a 
communication was read from Dr. J. P. 
Greene, of Santa Ana, Calif., under 
whose ministry the church moved from 
Fourteenth and Clark to its present lo- 
cation. , Letters were also read from Dr. 
J. S. Kirtley of Baltimore, and Mrs. 
R. P. Johnston of Louisville, Ky. Mrs. 
W. H. Geistweit gave a brief and inter- 
esting greeting. At the evening service 
Doctor Porter’s theme was, “If I Had 
My Life to Live Over Again.” 


On Tuesday evening, designated as 
“former. pastors: = night, fr we Ga. 
Geistweit delivered an address to a large 
and appreciative congregation, Deacon 
A. W. Payne directing the service. Rev. 
R. K. Kelly offered prayer. Benediction 
by Dr. A. H. Armstrong of the Church 
Federation. On Wednesday evening, 
“old timers’ night,” there were reminis- 
cent talks by A. W. Payne, W. C. Teas- 
dale, Mrs. A. H. Eilers and others. 
Thursday evening was “fellowship night.” 
It began at 8:30 with a church reception, 
followed by a musicale. Then came fra- 


The speaker urged the hearts © 
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ternal greetings given by Drs. Russe, 
H. Stafford, William Crowe and Rylan 
Knight, prominent pastors of the city 
At 11:15 Doctor Porter conducted 
watch night service, consisting chiefly o 
an address and an invitation to churel 
membership, the latter at the midnigh 
hour, bringing to an end in climati) 
manner the celebration program. Fiy 


HENRY ALFORD PORTER 


accepted the invitation to church mem- 
bership. 


This church was organized Dec. 27, 
1850, in the building of the Second 
church. On the thirtieth of the same 
month the organization was perfected, 
and the church recognized. From a 
company of thirty members it has grown 
to a membership of 2845; present value 
of property, $750,000. There have been 
thirteen pastors, of whom only three 
former pastors are living, John P. 
Greene, W. R. L. Smith and Wm. H. 
Geistweit. During the last forty years, 
the church has given for benevolences, 
$622,830.11; current expenses, $718,764.52; 
buildings, $220,000; total, $1,561,594.63. 
Sunday-school enrolment during 1925 
was 2096; average attendance, 1002; total 
for benevolences, $50,598.18; current ex- 


THIRD CHURCH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


penses, $50,594.83; average per member, 
benevolences, $17.79; current expenses, 
$17.79. Grand total (per member) for 
the past year, $35.58. 


fanuary 23, 1926 


THE COLLEGE CHURCH of Hillsdale, Mich., 
recently entertained a three-day institute 
for vacation and week-day church school 
workers. The faculty included Doctor 
Young of the Publication Society, Doctor 
Grice of the Southern Convention, Mr. 
Curtis of Louisville, and Morgan L. Wil- 
liams, the Michigan state director of religi- 
ous education. Dr. John Meighan of the 
Boilege was dean of the school. The church 
‘has just completed some extensive im- 
provements in its educational and social 
equipment. One large room made very 
attractive and home-like is to be used 
especially for the Sunday evening meetings 
of the Quaintance club, an organization 
for young people. Rev. Earl F. Adams is 
pastor. 


' Dr. Georce S. Counts, Professor of 
‘Education at Yale University, who is to 
become a member of the faculty of the 
School of Education of the University of 
‘Chicago on July 1, 1926, will devote him- 
self to advanced work in educational 
sociology. 

Two AND A HALF years ago the Sunday 
school of Calvary church, Cleveland, voted 
to finance, out of its own funds, the con- 
‘struction of a balcony for the accommoda- 
tion of more Sunday-school classes. Com- 
pleted, the cost was $1,910. Sunday, Jan. 
3, the last dollar of the indebtedness was 
wiped out. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


ODOR OF BAKED TURKEY with dressing 
fresh from the oven, rows of pies, quiver- 
ing molds of cranberries sparkling on 
white table linen—to such a scene the First 
church of Manhattan, Kans., invited the 
Baptist and foreign students of the Kansas 
agricultural college who remained in town 
for Thanksgiving. Forty students sat down 
to the tables. It was a great event and it 
is to be repeated annually. The church 
has inaugurated “rural membership Sun- 
day,” with a special program and a basket 
lunch. 


TWO OUTSTANDING EVENTS in the history 
of the First church of Des Moines, Iowa, 
have, just occurred. Jan. 1 a new pastor, 
Rev. Harold N. Geistweit, assumed his 
duties as leader of the congregation, and 
Jan. 18, the church celebrated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its founding. It is 
significant that the oldest Baptist church 
in the city should have the youngest leader 
—a man with a reputation for progress 
and activity. Though old in years, this 
church is still young in spirit, with a clear 
vision of the obligations and opportunities 
which the future holds. Being the oldest 
and largest Baptist church in the city of 
Des Moines, the home of Des Moines 
university, this church exerts a strong in- 
fluence, not only on the Baptists of the 
city but on the denomination throughout 
the state of Iowa. The church member- 


HAROLD N. GEISTWHIT 
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ship is approximately 950. The building 
is located on a down-town corner, now, 
one of the most valuable in the city. With 
this strategic location, strong, active mem- 
bership, and a young, progressive pastor, 
the First church of Des Moines expects 
to become one of the greatest institutional 
churches in the country. 


Rey. CHARLES W. GILKEY was the speaker 
representing the Baptist denomination in 
the union meetings of the week of prayer 
at Bloomington, Ill. Pastor Charles 
Durden says, “He swept the decks.” 


Rev. C. P. Kirspy has accepted the pas- 
torate of the First church, Cadillac, 
Mich. 


Rev. C. B. Arxinson closed meetings 
at Waldron, Ind., with twenty-three ad- 
ditions. 


SEVEN PERSONS responded to the gospel 
invitation of Pastor J. B. Bair at Green- 
lawn, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Dec. 27. 


Rev. Rost. A. McKay has been called 
to the pastorate of First church, Wells- 
burg, W. Va. 


Rev. J. B. Morris of Bentree, W. Va., 
died Dec. 14. 


A GREAT REVIVAL at Kenova, W. Va., con- 
ducted by Pastor H. J. Francis with the 
assistance of Rev. B. R. Lakin and Rufus 
Sam Raborn resulted in the addition of 
166 persons to the church. In the three 
and a half years of the present pastorate 
more than 600 have been added to this 
church. 


TWENTIETH STREET, Huntington, W. Va., 
has received 147 members in the last year. 


Tue University of Chicago is utilizing 
the radio to good purpose. Some of the 
strongest members of the faculty broadcast 
messages of popular interest in the light 
of the best scientific knowledge. 


Pastor E. A. Estaver of First church, 
Northampton, Mass., distributed the week 
of prayer program among the organiza- 
tions of the women, of the men, of the 
young people and of the deacons, each or- 
ganization providing the program for one 
evening. 

Pastor CHAs. A. CARMAN has opened a 
school of missions at Galesburg, Ill. 


Men or Prospecr Avenue church, Buf- 
falo, were entertained by the men of Grace 
Episcopal church, ‘Monday evening, Jan. 4. 


Pastor ARTHUR E. Cow1ey of First 
church, Lebanon, Ind., is carrying on a 
series of weekly church night institutes, 
providing for the varied interests of the 
whole congregation. 

Dr. O. C. S. WaLtace at Eutaw Place 
church, Baltimore, is giving a series of 
sermons on “The Much Accused Young 
People.” 

Pastor RAYMOND S. CARMAN, trying out 
a united service on Sunday morning at 
Joliet, Ill, was greeted by an audience of 
218. 


CALVARY CHURCH, Fargo, S. D., received 
four by baptism, Jan. 3, and had such a 
large attendance at the memorial supper 
that all could not be accommodated. 


FROM A NEWS NOTE in the bulletin of the 
First church, Terre Haute, Ind., it appears 
that a gospel team from that church is 
visiting and helping some of the weaker 
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churches in the city; Poplar Street and 
West Terre Haute had fine evangelistic 
meetings; Tabernacle received for bap- 
tism, one; Rosemont mission, five; several 
each at Eighth Avenue and Greenwood; 
Eighth Avenue is putting up a new house; 
and the Terre Haute churches together 
have raised about $1,000 for the Sendai 
fund. 


In THE PirTsBuRGH area Pastor W. H. 
Barrett baptized twelve at Derry; Pastor 
A. DiFlorio two at Italian, Jeannette; Tur- 
tle Creek will redecorate and improve its 
property; a surprise party at Union pre- 
sented a gold watch and a lot of gold dol- 
lars. to ) Pastomecand= Mrs? Gs «ins Cramer: 
Pastor and Mrs. H. E. Hatchman received 
valuable cash presents from their people 
at Beth Eden; Rev. L. B. Wilkinson has 
been seriously ill but is recovering; the 
brotherhood is preparing an attractive pro- 
gram for its annual meeting to be held with 
First church and with Rev. Harry V. Ow- 
ings of Granville, O., as the principal 
speaker, 


AFTER THE RESIGNATION of Rev. C. Carey 
Willett to become pastor-at-large the 
church at Paw Paw, Mich., called Rev. 
W. W. Myer of the seminary at Louisville. 
Since his coming eighteen new members 
have been received and the church is now 
in the midst of an evangelistic campaign. 


Pastor I. A. Fox of Freeport, Ill., has a 
large model of the tabernacle used by the 
Israelites in the wilderness march, which 
he is using to illustrate a series of ad- 
dresses on the subject. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH, Rangoon, Burma, is 
making use of original devices for creat- 
ing interest and promoting efficiency, such 
as debates, novelty socials, concerts and 
cantatas. The young people are raising 
funds for a pipe organ. 

Pastor SMitH THOMAS Forp, has re- 
signed at Wheaton, Ill., but at the earnest 
request of the church consented to remain 
until September. 

THE FLemincTon, N. J. church building 
was destroyed by fire on New Year’s day. 


Pastor AND Mrs. Johnston Myers of Im- 
manel church, Chicago, spent the holidays 
with their children in New York. 

UNION COMMUNION service in which 
several leading denominations participated 
is reported in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
It was held in the First M. E. church. Rev. 


Want Ads 


— 


Evangelist David F. Nygren, 912 Belmont 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted: A pastor, by the Merriam Park 
Baptist church, St. Paul. Applicant must 
be able to work with ycung people. All 
communications will be held in absolute 
confidence by the pulpit committee. Ad- 
dress Dr. H. O. Skinner, Lowry Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Collection Envelopes at 15% discount if 
ordered this month, January. Write Dufold- 
Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J 


a Ea ae a sd ln Jd 
Baptismal Garments —— Finest Quality 
Guaranteed. Trousers, Robes, Sleeves. 


Write for Illustrated Price List Bre 
Tillinghast Rubber Co. rket St., 
Bhidasinnlas ee Co., 236 Market St., 


Mrs. Kern’s Home for Travelers. N 
White House and Auditorium, 1912 “qn 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C 


L. N. DePuy, pastor of Lakewood Baptist 
church, was one of the ministrants. 


Pastor E, W. CHAPMAN has recently 
welcomed eight new members by baptism, 
six by letter and five by experience at 
‘Walton, N. Y. 

ANy PASTOR who sends his name and 
address to the Commission on Evangelism 
and Life Service, 105 East 22nd St. New 
York City, will receive free a beautiful 
copy of the commission’s booklet, “The 
Fellowship of Prayer.” 


SoLpIER SuMMir leads the honor roll of 
Utah churches in payments on the denom- 
inational budget. 


PastoR AND Mrs. Louis J. Velte of 
Rutherford, N. J., gave a supper, Jan. 3, to 
college students at home for the holidays. 


RESULTs OF the first year of the pastorate 
of Dr. C. B. Miller at City Park, Denver, 
include 100 additions to the membership, 
the local budget doubled to $10,000, a large 
addition to the Sunday-school enrolment 
and equipment, the employment of Mrs. 
Stoltz as pastor’s assistant and correspond- 
ing advances in other directions. 


On TUESDAY EVENING, Jan. 5, the First 
church, Salem, Ore., held a reception for 
150 new members. 


Pastor Wm. A. Barker of First church, 
Woonsocket, R. I., wrote and his young 
people presented a Christmas pageant, 
“Christ and Youth and Peace.” Local 
papers refer to it as the most impressive 
Christmas program ever presented there. 


Pastor J. Burr BouwMann of First 
church, South Bend, Ind., is preaching a 
series of sermons on selected religious 
poems. 


Pastor JAMEs M. Livery of First church, 
Mattoon, Ill., assisted by Rev. John B. 
(McMinn of Carbondale, closed a series of 
meetings with 170 additions, 116 of them by 
baptism. 


AMONG THE activities of the church at 
Collinsville, Ill., last year were the build- 
ing of a parsonage and otherwise improv- 
ing the church property. 


Revy., BERNARD CLAUSEN is extending the 
broadcasting facilities of his church which 
he now estimates as reaching 1,000,000 
people. 

Pastor I. W. WititAMson of Clarendon 
Street church, Boston, has welcomed forty- 
six new members in the last year, and a 
church deficit of $1600 has been wiped out. 
The attendance at prayer meeting runs 
near 100 in this church of only 250 resident 
members. At the annual supper Dec. 15, 
Dr. Austin K. de Blois was the speaker. 

At THE DECEMBER and January com- 
munion services together, the First church, 
Chicago, received one by experience, seven 
by baptism and thirty by letter. 

AFTER SIXTEEN years of service at the 
Temple church of Los Angeles, Dr. James 
Whitcomb Brougher has resigned to accept 
the call of the First church, Oakland, Calif. 
Doctor and Mrs. Brougher were both edu- 
cated at Oakland. In the sixteen years of 
Doctor Brougher’s pastorate in Los An- 
geles, the church membership has grown 
from 1080 to 3500, the current expense 
budget from $15,000 to $65,000, the mis- 
sionary budget from $5000 to $65,000. In 
the last five years $500,000 has been raised 
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for the purchase of control of the Teme 
auditorium. In the entire period | 
church has raised $2,000,000 for all p 
poses. | 


Rev. E. C. StAurFer has resigned 
Swea City, Iowa, to accept at Shenanda 
Four CARLOADS of people went throt| 
a snowstorm from Ayrshire, Iowa, 
Spencer, where, after a supper served § 
the Spencer people, Pastor J. T. Brown 
Ayrshire baptized nine new converts. § 
Rev. L. E. Viets, pastor at Boone, Io 
assisted by Evangelist Carl Bassett, hek 
great revival which, at the date of the # 
port before the completion of the campais 
had brought into the church fifty membe 
A REVIVAL AT Eagle Grove, Iowa, ad¢ 
seventy-five members to the church. 
Pastor Ira E. EpwArps welcomed fo 
new members at Calvary, Iowa, as a res 
of recent meetings. © | 


Miss RutH Brown of Chicago has § 
come director of religious education for 
First church, Elmira, N. Y. 


Rev. Huc CHaMmpertain Burr was 5 
guest preacher of Union Theological set 
nary, Dec. 27. 


Dr. JAMEs M. SriFrter of Evanston, ] 
is giving his people a series of studies | 
Baptist history. “Et 

Rev. Ep. G. Burter of Glendale, Ar 
is preaching to growing audiences a ser! 
of sermons on “Christian Fundamental} 
He enumerates them: the inspiration of 1 
Scriptures, the Bible account of creatic| 
one true and personal God, a personal dey) 
the fall and depravity of man, salvation } 
grace alone, the virgin birth and deity | 


Jesus, vicarious atonement, the bod) 
resurrection, the personal return of c} 
Lord. i 


A GREAT REVIVAL is reported from Yun, 
Ariz., conducted by Pastor Garnett, assist 
by V. A. Vanderhoof and R. E, Day. ~} 

Rev. W. R. Mittam began work Dec. | 
as pastor at Casa Grande, Ariz. i 


MEETINGS AT SOMERTON, Ariz., conduct! 
by Pastor C. V. Overman and Rev. R, | 
Beal, resulted in thirty-three additions, | 
adults. 4 


Pastor J. D. Pace at Calvary churi| 
East Bakersfield, Calif., reports eight ad« 
tions to his church; Pastor John J. Be 
Berea, eleven; Pastor J. Fraser Langfor 
Fullerton, eighty-six within the last yea 
Pastor Geo. H. Holt, Fairview Heigh' 
Inglewood, twenty-four. 


WALTER LAETSCH was ordained pastor 
Bethlehem church, Logansport associatic 
Ind., Dec. 28. . 


CrESTON AVENUE church, New Y 
City, inaugurated the church night plan f 
Wednesday nights, beginning Jan. 1. 

Mrs. Puitie S. Evans, foreign mi 
sionary at home on furlough and daught 
of the late Joshua Levering, was t 
speaker at the morning service at Unive 
sity church, Baltimore, Dec. 27. 


Rev. CHARLES JoLLAyY has begun wo! 
as educational director for North Sho 
church, Chicago. : 

PARSELLS AVENUE, Rochester, N. } 
registered an attendance Dec. 27, of 42 
against 332 for the same date the previol 
year, 3 


ry 238, 1926 


TRST CHURCH, Beloit, Wis., has a “Loyal 
).’ It has bought a church car for the 
of Pastor R. N. McDonald. The Sun- 
‘school has organized three new classes 


ch have brought in fifty new members. 


ENTRAL CHURCH, Bloomfield, N. J., has 
t held its first anniversary celebration. 
itor Harry H. Upton began work last 
e. The church now has a membership 
196. It holds meetings in the Masonic 
iple on which it has a lease for five 
rs. 


*asToR A. C. HAGEMAN’s church calendar 
Dec. 27 contained a list of eighty-seven 
sons who were to receive the hand of 
owship at the morning service. 


tev. WALTER S, Ryper of First church, 
akosh, Wis., welcomed six by baptism 
. 3. He has a thoroughly organized 
ool of missions in progress. 


Pastor F. C. STIFLER gave the hand of 
lowship to six new members Jan. 3. His 
ool of missions began Jan. 20. 


>astoR Herspert W. Hines of Central 
irch, Springfield, Ill., begins a series of 
mons on “Empty Ends” with one on 
mpty Heads.” 


?astor FRANK B. FAGERBURG of First 
irch, Springfield, Mass., laid aside by ill 
ith, has resumed work. 


Dr. CorNELIUS WOELFKIN closed his 
tular work as pastor of Park Avenue 
arch, New York City, Jan. 10. Distin- 
ished speakers will supply the pulpit until 
ptember, when Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
k will begin regular pastoral work. 


Rev. J. Homer Stutz, Methodist, and 
v. Chas. E. McColley, Baptist, associated 
stors of the united congregations in 
ovidence, R. I., are preaching alternately 
ieries of sermons on the Ten Command- 
mts. 


Rev. G. CAMPBELL MorcAN is to speak in 
‘cial union meetings at Ashland Avenue 
arch, Toledo, Jan. 23-26. 


First cHURCH, Pomona, Calif. held a 
mecoming recently at which speakers in 
dition to Pastor F. W. Beckwith were 
jctor Bennet, the oldest living ex-pastor 
d Dr. W. F. Harper, who was pastor 
en the present edifice was built. 
ToxocGANING, SKIING and winter football 
‘re among the sports of the Boy Scout 
nter carnival of the First church, Port 
legany, Pa., Dec. 30. 
Pastor S. D. Hurr, First church, Peru, 
d.. is preaching a series of sermons on 
zzling stories in the Bible, for instance, 
lid the Ass Speak to Balaam?” 
It CAN NO LONGER be said that people do 
t join the evangelist, for Evangelist L. 
| Lamkin invited Mrs. Ada Cannon, a 
iding member of the Baptist church at 
ncennes, Ind., to join him for life, and 
did—in marriage. 
ee Itu., is one of the oldest 
wns in the state. When Chicago had one 
use Warrenville had two. The Baptist 
urch there was organized in 1836. It has 
d progressive pastors, among them Dr: 
ed Haggard. The present pastor is George 
Sagen. People are moving and the 
urch is taking on new life under Mr. 
gen’s ministry. He was ordained Dec. 17. 


MEN oF TEMPLE CHURCH, Detroit, chal- 
lenged the men of North Shore church, 
Chicago, to an attendance contest; ac- 
cepted; began Jan. 17. 


Pastor M. Forest AsHsroox of Adrian, 
Mich., is lecturing on Thursday evenings 
on “How We Got Our Bible.” 


Pastor R. N. VanDoren of Calvary 
church, Chicago, received from his people 
at the Christmas entertainment a surprise 
in the form of a purse containing $100. 


On New YeEar’s day the First church of 
Salamanca, N. Y., burned—its mortgage. 


Pastor LA Reau_ welcomed fourteen 
new members at Olivet church, Detroit, 
Dec: "20; 

SPRINGWELLS CHURCH, Detroit, finds need 
for more room and has purchased addi- 
tional ground at a cost of $14,000. Like- 
wise, Highland Park church, having grown 
to 900 members, has secured a building 
site for a modern edifice. 


Deacon CuHas. Huperr of Central 
church, Quincy, Ill., now living at the sol- 
dier’s home, celebrated his eighty-third 
birthday by giving $100 to the Lone Star 
fund. 

PLEDGES OF NEWsuRyYpoRT, Mass., church 
for the coming year have exceeded the 
budget proposed. 

First CHuRCH, Corvallis, Ore, has a 
Sunday-school enrolment of 800, consid- 
erably larger than the church membership. 
Mr. Geo. Sutton is doing fine work as di- 
rector of student work among the 150 Bap- 
tist students of Oregon agricultural college. 
The church has voted to post a list of sub- 
scribers to the budget with the sums sub- 


Tue BIBLE SCHOOL of the First church, 
San Diego, Calif., has gained more than 50 
per cent in the last year. 

Rev. W. Harry Frepa has been elected 
president of the Baptist ministers’ confer- 
ence of Cleveland, O. 

THOUSAND OAKS CHURCH, Berkeley, 
Calif., had an address on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 10, by Dr. Albert M. Meads on divine 
healing. 

TuNE IN. On Friday evening, Jan. 29, 
from seven to eight o’clock, the choir and 
members of the church school of Engle- 
wood Baptist church, Chicago, will broad- 
cast a musical service and Pastor Charles 
A. Brooks will speak on his church pro- 
gram of religious education and community 
service. Station WBCN (266). 

Rev. CLARENCE Hitt FRANK preached to 
a large audience at First church, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., on “The Jews and Jesus.” 
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NortH SHORE CHURCH, Chicago, found 
on Jan. 1 that its offerings to the Lone 
Star fund had amounted to $17,000 with a 
prospect of several thousands more. By 
the close of the year the church will have 
given near $40,000. 


Pastor A. L. McMILLAN gave the hand 
of fellowship to eleven new members at 
Akron, Iowa, Jan. 3. 


EVANGELIST Morris PETERSON has been 
successfully busy in Nebraska, Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Illinois. He has meetings 
booked ahead for Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Des Moines and Duluth. 


L. M. THomrson was ordained pastor 
of Gorham Street church, Jackson, Mich., 
Dec. 29. His father, Rev. J. W. Thomp- 
son, preached the ordination sermon. 


Pastor JOHN ELLIson VASSAR and his 
people at Woburn, Mass., are happy. They 
have secured $115,000 to rebuild their house 
which was destroyed by fire last winter. 


Pastor J. E. Hess and Evangelist Kirby 
Chapman have closed a revival at Im- 
manuel church, Menominee, Wis., with 
twenty additions. 


At IMMANUEL CHURCH, Omaha, Pastor 
J. E. Esveld baptized nine persons, Jan. 3. 
On alternate Friday afternoons the pastor 
assembles the children of the public schools 
at the church to witness moving pictures. 

At Fr. Farrrietp, MeE., the new pastor, 
Rev. Claude D. Nutter, has won the hearty 
cooperation of his people. Congregations 
have increased, the church debt has been 
reduced, and contributions to world mis- 
sionc have been greatly enlarged. 


SINGING AND PREACHING evangelist H. 
Fremont Holbrook, of Warren, Ind., closed 
a successful campaign in December with 
the First church of Coldwater, Mich. He 
will go to Ohio after his January cam- 
paign at the First church of Toulon, III. 

Wit Jan. 1, 1926, Pastor Clarence W. 
Kemper of the Baptist Temple of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., completed three years’ work 
with the church. During that time the 
new building was constructed, costing $500,- 
000 and providing one of the best modern 
church plants within the Northern Baptist 
Convention. The members of the church 
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THE BAPTIS1 


Station WCOY 


id bo is station WCOY (We Count On You), broad- 
casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, at 2320 
S. Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


“Good evening friends, and enemies too, if we have any. 
We want you to meet two of our best pals tonight. 


“This young lady is Mrs. L. J. Reineke. She lives at 
5106 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City, Mo. She is one 
of our boosters. Mrs. Reineke is eighty-two years young 
and always reads WCOY first when the paper comes. 
She has been a subscriber for fifty years. 


“And this young man is T. W. Goodspeed. He is 
usually found somewhere around the University of Chi- 
cago. He says, ‘I find THE BAPTIST increasingly in- 
teresting. It seems to me that you are making a better 
paper than ever before. My subscription began as early 
as 1866 when I became pastor of the Vermont Street 
church of Quincy, Ill., and has continued without a break 
since that time through The Christian Times, The Standard, 
and THE BAPTIST. I wonder if any of the brethren 
claim a longer period of loyalty.’ 


“Tonight we want to send greetings to all our friends 
who are interested in sending the paper to men in prisons. 
And many of these prisoners will hear this program too. 
They are now on the air with us. 

“The Field Editor was eating breakfast with one of the 
foreign mission secretaries. The editor told the secretary 
about the young men in prisons, Baptist boys. Tears 
came into the secretary’s eyes and he laid a ten dollar 
bill over by the editor’s plate. That will send the paper 
to ten men for six months. When the editor asked the 
secretary to pray for these ten young men, tears came 
into his eyes and he said, ‘Yes, Cress, I will. But for the 
grace of God I might have been there myself.’ 

“Editor Earl spoke of this work at Des Moines the 
other day before the ministers of the state. Secretary 
Mitchell heard it. Listen to this confidential letter he 
sent to Doctor Earl. ‘I was tremendously impressed with 
your effort to humanize THE BAPTIST. Since there 
are, doubtless, lots of “Mitchells” in the penitentiaries; 


and of course it goes without saying that many more 
should be there—I am enclosing my check for $5 with 
the request that the paper be sent to my namesakes. 
Should none be found, be good to any of the many 
“Earls’—these latter being a supposition contrary to 
fact.’ Wasn’t that a spiffy letter! Before the week ended 
five young men selected by the chaplain in a great prison, 
pone on the mailing list to get our paper for six months 
each. 

“But get this one. It’s a regular sizzler. Hot off the 
bat. On Jan. 3, the men’s Bible class in the Oak Park, 
Ill., Baptist church, makes a record swat. A lawyer gets 
up and says several things. Can you beat it? Pins a 
bouquet on THE BAPTIST. Thinks it’s a go-getter. 
Talks about a lot of boys beginning the new year in state 
prisons. Our boys, y’know. Blue-eyed boys, and brown- 
eyed boys. Slipped. Yes. Might enjoy having the paper 
that mother used to read. A boy can’t forget his mother’s 
religion. What? 

“Then he pulls out a wallet of filthy lucre. Shakes out 
five five dollar bills under the noses of the astonished 
saints. “These twenty-five plunkers,’ he says, waving the 
long green about, ‘are for subscriptions for our own Bap- 
tist boys in this state who are in prison. Provided,’ he 
says, ‘that you put seventy-five more into the hat.’ The 
ripping open of pocketbooks sounded like tearing off 
starched calico in a country store. Dollars fell into the 
plate like hail on a tin roof—$101 in three minutes. 
Hurrah for Oak Park! 101 boys will get the paper six 
months each. Howzat for high? 

_ “The office boy says that in his opinion it is as easy 
for a live wire to get results as it is for some folks to 
get cold feet. He says that this secretary, Mitchell and 
the lawyer from Illinois, if hitched together would snake 
any outfit up the grade. And he says they’d have steam 
enough left in their boilers to thaw out the ice and blow 


the horns of victory until any old wall of opposition would. 


come tumbling down. 
“WCOY now signs off until Jan. 30. Goodnight every- 
body. Be good.” 


contributed $300,000 through the channels 
of their church to the whole kingdom 
cause; 449 new members have been re- 
ceived and the staff of the church has been 
enlarged. 

“Pastor E. E. McFar.an_e and Evangelist 
James F. Kramer closed meetings at Hill 
Crest church, Columbus, O., with sixty 
additions. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE University church, 
Los Angeles, Calif., has more than doubled 
in the last year, as have also the financial 
receipts. More young people than adults 
attend the ministry of Pastor Ernest A. 
Main. 


Ava J. Brastep, formerly a Baptist 
pastor in the Middle West, for the last 
thirteen years has been a chaplain in the 
regular army. For three and a half years 
he has been division and post chaplain at 
Fort Sam Houston, near San Antonio, 
Tex., the largest army post in the United 
States. During the month of December in 
the services that he conducted, there were 
more than a hundred decisions for Christ, 
and 175 names were added to the Fort Sam 
Houston Christian union. 


A REMARKABLE UNION evangelistic cam- 
paign under the leadership of Evangelist 
James Rayburn of Newton, Kan., closed 
Dec. 15, in Mason City, Iowa. More than 
1200 decisions for Christ were registered. 
The First Baptist church, Rev. Arthur C. 
Wickenden, pastor, has already received 
sixty new members, forty-nine by baptism 
and others are yet to be received. 


First CHURCH, Emporia, Kans., has just 
completed the erection of a modern par- 
sonage. Open house was observed New 
Year’s day. The old parsonage, which 
stood on one of the choice corner lots in 
the city, has been sold and is being moved 
off, making room for a new church build- 


at Keysport, Ill., died at Siloam Springs, 


'Messaccs, FF» A. AGAR 


ing. Pastor O. M. Showalter and the 
church are happy and hopeful. 


Rey. Joun H. Gunn, born May 4, 1880, 
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Ark., Dec. 23, 1925. He had to give up the 
ministry four years ago because of failing 
health. His home during these four years 
has been in Pasadena, Calif. He leaves a 
wife and two sons, Harvey, fourteen, and 
Gordon, eight years. 

Rey. L. W. HENprRICKSON, pastor, Rio 
Grande church, Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
resigned to accept the pastorate of the 
Baptist church at Singer Glen, Va. 


Dr. F. E. TAytor of the First church, 
Indianapolis, has received a call to the pas- 
torate of Temple church in Philadelphia, 
Doctor Conwell’s church. At this date, 
Jan. 13, he had not decided the question 
of his acceptance. Indianapolis people are 
strongly urging him to remain. 

AT THE SIXTEENTH anniversary of the 
pastorate of Doctor Brougher at Los An- 
geles held recently, Miss Esther C. Brown, 
speaking for the young people, paid Doctor 
Brougher a glowing tribute as having 


“kept the effervescent enthusiasms of 
youth.” 

Obituary 
Mrs. A. M. Kinyon who for fifty-five 


years was a member of the Owatonna Bap- 
tist church, Minnesota, passed away in 
Long Beach, Calif., Nov. 29, where she had 
lived for two years with her two daughters. 
Her rare judgment and faithfulness were 
appreciated by all within and without the 
church. Her fine spirit of hospitality, 
joined with that of Mr. Kinyon’s, made their 
home a constant rendezvous for the stu- 
dents of Pillsbury academy. A _ host of 
former students are now saying, a “mother 
in oben has been called to her sure re- 
war 


James D. Rowe, one of the oldest Bap- 
tists in Michigan, both in years and in 
kingdom service, died at his home in Mil- 
ford, Mich., Dec. 30, 1925. Born in High- 
land. in 1838, he became a member of the 
Highland church at the age of twelve and 
gave a life-time of loyal service to the 
cause of Christ. While a freshman at 
Kalamazoo college, he enlisted in the Union 
army where he served four years. He 
lived in Highland until 1902, when he 
moved to Milford. He occasionally sup- 
plied the pulpit in his home church and 
other churches in this locality and served 
many years as church clerk and Sunday- 
school superintendent. 


The Saving Sense 


The supercilious young man was being 
shown to his room in a small seaside hotel. 


“This will do,’ he said patronizingly. 
“And—er—I suppose every one _ heah 
dresses for dinner.” “Oh, yes, sir,” replied 
the young bell-hop, “meals in bed is 


charged extra.”—Boston Transcript. 


“What is an opportunist?” 

“One who meets the wolf at the door, and 
appears the next day in a fur coat.—lWest- 
ern Christian Advocate. 


“Am dere anybody in de congregation 
what wishes prayer for deir failin’s?” 
asked the minister. 

“Vassuh,” responded Brother Jones. 
“Ah’s a spen’thrif’, an’ Ah throws mah 
money ’round reckless like.” 

“Ve’y well. We will join in prayer fo’ 
Brotheh Jones—afta de collection plates 
have been passed.” 


The Salem (Mass.) News suggests that 
as it is. the fashion to give Henry Ford 


antique things to exhibit in his various 
collections, quite a number of families 
would be able to contribute saw-horses, the 
use of which has ceased to be stylish in 
many of our homes. 


While walking on the lower east side of 
New York City, Charlie Chaplin saw some 
boys grouped about one of their number 
who with a battered derby and a rat-tail 
cane, was doing an imitation of Chaplin. 
The comedian, amused, watched awhile, 
then took the hat and cane from the boy 
and shuffled through his famous walk. 
When Chaplin had ended, the original 
performer appeared to claim his property. 
“Too bad, mister,” he said soothingly, 
“you'd be all right, but you just ain’t got 
the feet for it.” 


“Aren’t you showing anything in this ex- 
hibition?” 
“No. 

works.” 
“Well, can’t you paint as posthumously as 
anybody else?”—Buen Humor, Madrid. 


This is only for posthumous 
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Greek Culture and the Greek Testament, by 
Doremus Almy Hayes. New York: 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Conceive a noble theme treated with | 


the strength, beauty and fine artistry of 
classical Greek but clothed in English 
words, and you have an idea of the de- 
light that awaits the reader of this book. 
Professor Hayes intended originally to 
name it “Gold and White Ivory,” but 
somebody persuaded him to use the less 
fanciful title. In the exchange there is 
a didactic gain but an artistic loss. The 
present title tells the whole story. You 
read the title and you know where the 
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author is going. But neither the title 
nor any comment in this note can give 
you an adequate appreciation of the pure 
aesthetic joy that the reading gives. You 
bask anew in Hellenic light and discovei 
its radiance shining through our com- 
mon New Testament like the sun glori- 
fying the windows of a cathedral. 
U. M. McGurre. 
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Twelve Lectures to Young Men, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. New York: Doran Co. 
$1.50. 


“These are children of my early enthu- 
siasm”’ declares the author in his preface. 


When You Make Your Will 


you will surely need to know 
the exact corporate names of 
your national missionary 


organizations. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary EH. Bloomer. 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 


Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Annuities 

On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
eent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 
‘Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 


‘“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
church furniture factory. 

" Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoe Church 
Furniture Company, Was- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BAPTIST OLD PEOPLE’S HOME 


Maywood, Ill. Rev. L. T. Foreman, Ex. Sec. 


Nearly a score of years of blessed service. 
Fifteen thousand days of kindly ministry to 
worthy aged people every year. Seventy-five 
requests yearly for rooms. Require new 
building for 150 people at once. Gifts glad- 
ly welcomed for our $250,000 goal. 
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Written in 1884, these lectures have 
always been popular and were repub- 
lished in response to a great demand. 
Of all the works of this master preacher 
none other has attained such wide circu- 
lation and enthusiastic appreciation in 
this and foreign lands. Although times 
have greatly changed since these words 
found utterance for the first time they 
are peculiarly fitting to the life of our 
modern time. Note some of the themes: 
“Industry and Idleness,” “Twelve Causes 
Of Dishonesty,” “Popular Amusements” 
and “Gambling and Gamblers.” 
C. R. Osporn, 

Can a Man be a Christian Today? By 

William Louis Poteat, president of Wake 

Forest college, N. C. University Press of 

the College. 

This book is a presentation of religion 


and science. Technical scientific terms 
are avoided as much as possible; but the 
earmarks of the scholar are abundant. 
The rhetorical gifts of the author con- 
serve the contents from the “dryness”. 
To any one who wishes to read a rev- 
erent, sane and attractive presentation of 
this question from the viewpoint of a 
ripe Christian scholar we commend these 
lectures as among the most concise and 
readable discussion of the subject we 
have read. 
—H. O. Row anps. 


Sam O’Shanty 
(Continued from page 1581) 
after that Deborah never missed a Sun- 
day. 
Dorcas learned of the Bible Dorcas 


whose hands seemed always busy with | 


sewing for the poor and needy: “I'd 
admire to sew things for my poor and 
needy sisters,” giggled the dear little 
colored Dorcas, “but lands sakes, ma’am, 
my fingers be all thumbs!” 

“Come to my mission sewing class,” 
said the missionary. And Dorcas never 
missed a Monday afternoon session. 

Mary arid Martha learned of the Bible 
Mary and Martha who kept house in the 
little town of Nazareth and who cooked 
many a meal for the Lord Jesus. 

“How can we learn to cook like that?” 
asked the little colored Mary and Martha 
in a merry duet. 

“In my mission cooking class,” smiled 
the missionary; so the twins never 
missed a Tuesday session in the church 
kitchen! 

Miriam, with the baby Moses in her 
arms, learned of that Bible Miriam who 
found another baby Moses in the bul- 
rushes and knew exactly how to nurse 
him: “How can I be a nurse like that?” 
she asked. 

“In my home nursing class,” the mis- 
sionary answered, and Miriam never 
missed a Wednesday session. 

As for Sam, when he learned about the 
Bible Samuel who heard God’s voice 
speaking to him he said: “How can I 
hear God speak like that?” 

I think I do not need to tell that an- 
swer: for from Monday through Sun- 
day that little Baptist mission church 
of ours does nothing but train small 
boys like Sam to be little black shep- 
herds of Kingdom Come. 


” 


/ THE BAPTIST 


Editor’s Lesson on the Notes 
for Jan. 31 


JESUS FEEDS FIVE THOUSAND MEN 


Lesson Text: John 6:1-71 
Golden Text: John 6:35 


From the dialogue between two per- 
sons as dramatized in the two former 
lessons we pass now to a pageant of 
miracle. The grassy hillside black with 
a multitude of people sitting under the 
warmth of spring sunshine while Jesus 
and his twelve disciples stand in the 
foreground with the lake in the distance, 
forms the setting for one of the most 
astounding miracles recorded in the gos- 
pels. It is the meeting of human ex- 
tremity and divine opportunity. 


Extremity 


A great hungry multitude far from a 
town and without rations of any kind 
presented a situation serious in the ex- 
treme. The question which Jesus put 
to Philip indicated the gravity of the 
situation so far as the possibility of buy- 
ing food for so many was concerned. 
There was neither money enough to buy 
sufficient bread for such a multitude nor 
was there bread to buy. Philip’s ex- 
tremity was never so marked as when 
he brought all his human resources to 
bear upon the problem. Even Andrew 
who had found a boy in the crowd with 
a lunch in a bag slung over his arm was 
apologetic as he told the Master what 
he had discovered. There seemed to 
be no way out. “Send the multitude 
away, was the suggestion of one of the 
disciples; but Jesus took no stock in 
it. There was not only a great scarcity 
of food but also a great lack of faith. 
It did not occur to a single disciple to 
say to the Master, “Our extremity and 
the need of the multitude is only an 
opportunity for you to exercise your 
divine power.” It did not even occur to 
Andrew to say, “In your hands, Jesus, 
the boy’s lunch is enough to feed the 
hungry thousands.” 


Opportunity 


But what the disciples failed to see, 
Jesus saw. He knew what he would do. 
The extremity was his opportunity; the 
need of the multitude was the open door 
to service. He first organized the 
throng. There were at least one hun- 
dred groups of men seated apart with 
fifty men in a group. The women and 
children were seated by themselves on 
one side. Eleven disciples took nine 
groups each and the twelfth disciple 
served the rest. Then with all the dis- 
patch of a well-drilled army the multi- 
tude was fed and when the fragments 
were gathered up they filled twelve 
baskets. The five cakes and two pickled 
herring came back to the boy with com- 
pound interest. Jesus by the secret 
alchemy of his own power had multi- 
plied the food until everybody had more 
than enough. There is no psychological 
explanation of this miracle. Jesus knew 
what he would do and he did it. The 
secret-is with him. The law by which- 
he did it is still unknown to men. 
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Our Societies and 
How to Reach Them. 


Board of Missionary 


Cooperation 


The purpose of this Board is to pro- 
mote and obtain support for every de- 
nominational activity, as provided in 
the united program of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

Literature or special information 
concerning any phase of the work will 
be promptly furnished on request. 

W. H. BOWLER 


Executive Secretary 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Partnership Opportunities 


The 800 missionaries of The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society are to be found in 
nearly every State in the Union, and in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Haiti and Jamaica, They serve as mission- 
ary pastors, teachers, colporter-missionaries, 
chapel-car and auto chapel-car directors, 
evangelists and Christian center workers. 

In the making of your will and in the 
purchase of annuity agreements you may 
have a share in the home mission tasks of 
your denomination. 

For annuity booklet and samples of single 
and survivorship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-sixth St., New York City 
The American Baptist Home Mission Scciety 
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American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


(Corporate Name) 


Address all communications to 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Last year 19,956 converts were baptized on 
mission fields in the non-Christian world. 
This is the largest total ever reported in a 
single year in the history of the Society. 
When you make a will be sure that the full 
corporate name of the Society is used. Cor- 
respondence concerning gifts on the Annuity 
Plan with income ranging from 4 to 9% 
should be addressed to the Home Secretary. 
Cc. B. Milliken, President 

Frederick L. Anderson, Ch’rm’n of the Board 
James H.’Franklin, Foreign Secretary 
Joseph C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 

P. H. J. Lerrigo, Home Secretary 

William B. Lipphard, Associate Secretary 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer 


| 


AN ANNUDITY 


Written by 
The Board of Education 


of 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
(Legal name) 
will assure you an income for life at the 
rate and terms agreed upon by all the 
Boards and will 


HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 


to secure their education during all the 
coming years. 
For information on this and all educational 
subjects, address, 

FRANK W. PADELFORD, Secretary 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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News Notes 


Special evangelistic meetings are held 
at Bacone college for Indians annually. 
The following heartening news item was 
taken from a letter received at the rooms 
of the Home Mission society from J. F. 
Turnbull of New York City, who visited 
the college recently: “We had a won- 
derful day here last Sunday (Dec. 6, 
1925). A week of special meetings fol- 
lowing weeks of very prayerful and 
earnest work on the part of the entire 
faculty resulted in many being brought 
to a saving knowledge of the truth. 
President Weeks baptized forty-seven in 
the open baptistry behind Rockefeller 
hall. I believe that Bacone is doing a 
work for Indians that is unsurpassed.” 


On Thursday, Dec. 31, 1925, members 
of the board of managers of the Publica- 
tion society, the executive officers, heads 
of departments and other employes, met 
at luncheon in the Craftsman’s club, 
Philadelphia, to celebrate the payment 
of the $200,000 mortgage on the Roger 
Williams building. Executive Secretary 
William H. Main, Business Manager 
Harvey E. Cressman, Treasurer George 
L. Estabrook, Joseph E. Sagebeer, coun- 
sel of the society, Assistant Treasurer 
Elvin L. Ruth, Harry Windisch, super- 
intendent of the mail order division, and 
Owen C. Brown, editor-in-chief of Sunday 
school publications, delivered happy 
speeches. The closing prayer was made 
by J. Sherman Wallace, editor of young 
people’s publications. 


An applicant for aid from the M. & M. 
Board gave this account of himself: 
“Until family was grown up and first 
wife died was in other business. Then 
as widower took these small pastorless 
churches at low salary—and often labored 
some.” 


Dr. R. A. Thomson, veteran treasurer 
of the Japan mission, has completed his 


_ fortieth year in Japan, a most unusual 


record. His appointment to service with 
the A. B. F. M. S. occurred after he had 
already spent some time in Japan. 


Miss C. A. Converse is carrying on a 
vigorous evangelistic work for women in 
Yokohama and vicinity. Her retirement 
as principal of the Mary Colby School 
for Girls is in no sense a retirement from 
active missionary service. The school is 
flourishing and its fine condition bears 
eloquent testimony to the foundations 
Miss Converse laid in her long service 
there. 


Miss Yoshie Fuzawa, graduate of the 
Mary Colby School in Yokohama, and 
later graduated from the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York City, is now 
head of the music department in the 
Mary Colby School, her own alma mater. 
This is the first time a Japanese woman 
has held the position of head of a music 
department in one of our mission schools 
in Japan. Miss Fuzawa’s first public ap- 
pearance at a Tokio concert took place 
at a concert held in the Tokio Baptist 
Tabernacle, Dec. 12, 1925. 


Our Societies and 


How to Reach Them. 


WHEN YOUR WILL IS READ 
Will it contain a bequest for 


The Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board 


of the Northern Baptist Convention 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If it does it will help the Board help worthy 
aged Baptist Ministers & Missionaries, their 
Widows and Orphan Children. 

you prefer or need the income while you 
live we shall be glad to have you @ an 


ANNUITY BOND (Gift Agreement) 
whereby you will receive a high and safe re- 
turn on your gift throughout your lifetime. At 
your decease the income only will be used in 
the work. Your gift may be made a memorial 
to yourself or others, 

Write for Information. 


Two Kinds of Permanency 
Are Guaranteed _ 


Your Annuity Payment 
Our Christian Work 
Invest in our Annuities 
Put our name in your will 

Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treas. 

Woman’s American Baptist 


Home Mission Society 
(Corporate Name) 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


A SIMPLE PLAN: 


You send to us: 
1. Your check as an annuity gift. 
2. Date of your birth. 
3. Address in full, 


We send to you: 
1. A receipt for your check. 


2. An annuity agreement. 


3. Annuity payments every six 
months. 
For full particulars regarding our 
annuity plan— Write te 


Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Bapt. Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Ave. ~ New York City 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The denominational publishing house fer the 
extension of the kingdom through the printed 
Word, Religious Hducation, and Sunday school 
development. 


FOR OTHERS 


Put THE BAPTIST into your Public 
Library. Do it Today. 


Annual Subscription, $2.50 


THE BAPTIST 


2320 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 
(Continued from page 1568.) 

Among the thousands of Russian 
refugees and emigres who flocked to the 
United States were hundreds of young 
men and women whose preparation for 
life had been interrupted by war and 
revolution. Here they saw what Amer- 
ica might do for Russia through them- 
selves if they could complete their edu- 
cation and apply such training later to 
the development of their own country 
along American lines. Russian studeats 
by the score, therefore, after their day- 
time work took up study in the evening 
schools, or else they saved from their 
wages till they accumulated enough 
money to go to college. There they 
studied until their funds ran out. One 
thousand such Russian students, whose 
education remains to be finished, are said 
to be in this country now. 


Doctor A. K. Foster, student secretary 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
gave a series of addresses at Franklin 
college, Nov. 30-Dec. 11. - The value of 
such religious work to college life ts 
described by Prof. Byron B. Carey thus: 
Although your Doctor Foster has been 
coming to Franklin for several years, at 
no time has he been so enthusiastically 
and cordially received as on this visit. 
The students of the college have given 
him remarkable cooperation. Their in- 
terest and attention have been marked. 
His method appeals to them. The meet- 
ings in the evening were held in the 
church, although Doctor Foster spoke 
daily at the chapel hour to the students. 
The way in which the people of the 
community, even other denominations, 
have responded is sufficient evidence of 
the high regard and appreciation in 
which he is held.” 


For this generous and incisive Christ- 
mas meditation credit is due to the 
American Israelite: “The Christian world 
is celebrating Christmas... Over and 
above its color and light, its atmosphere 
and its obvious appeal to all who are 
capable of seeing the human side of the 
celebration, there flashes the great slo- 
gan, ‘Peace on earth, good will to men.’ 
It is a challenge to organized religion 
more than it is a warning or reminder 
to individuals. The church can make 
peace. The church can stop many of 
the hatreds which now make for war. 
The church can reach across interna- 
tional boundaries. Organized  Chris- 
tianity has a chance to justify itself. 
It failed miserably during the war. It 
persecuted its own pacifists, and bishops 
bellowed for blood more loudly than 
any other individual. It has much to 
atone for. The time has come when 
men are willing to concede to organ- 
ized religious leadership in the field of 
international peace if organized religion 
can clean its own house. So long, how- 
ever, as there is no peace between 
Protestant and Catholic, between Chris- 
tian and Jew, organized churches are 
presuming on patience when they ask 
men to join them in prayer and prep- 
aration for life.” 


What Are You Going 
to Do About It? 


_ For months the Slavic element in America has been featured 
in our mission study courses. The industrious Slav is an im- 
portant figure in our Home Mission program. 


Is There Need of This Work? 


Cleveland has over 60,000 Poles and there is no distinct 
Protestant effort among them except that of our Baptist mission. 


SLAV TYPES IN AMERICA 


One section of Detroit contains 75,000 Poles—a mission field 
where Baptists are expected to assume large responsibilities. 
It is a hopeful field, for in another section of this great industrial 
city, the First Polish Baptist eins has been completed at a 
cost of $35,000. 


In every large city of America there are Slavic colonies whose 
missionary needs tax our resources in men and money. A con- 
tribution to Northern Baptist missionary funds helps to support 
this vitally important work. 


What are YOU going to do about it? 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
23 East 26th St., New York City 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


For an informing booklet, ‘“Baptist Progress Among Slavic Races,’’ send 7 cents in 
stamps (which includes mailing charge) to the nearest Baptist Literature Bureau: 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; 2328 S, Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 504 Columbus Build- 
ing, Los Angeles; 700 Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Folks, Facts and Opinion 


The codification of international law is 
under way. A conference under the 
auspices of the League of Nations is 
now sitting at Geneva for the purpose of 
doing at least preliminary work upon 
such a code, with Mr. George W. Wick- 
ersham and other interested persons 
from the United States sitting on the 
bleachers. 


If there is a British monopoly of rub- 
ber it is to be short-lived. The National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce has 
decided to apply for a charter enabling 
the organization to produce, purchase 
and deal in rubber. The charter will in- 
clude the authority to produce, purchase 
and deal in raw rubber, and rubber prod- 
ucts, as well as to manufacture automo- 
bile tires. A preliminary fund of $10,- 
000,000 was appropriated to set the proj- 
ect in motion. 


Superintendent McAndrews of the 
Chicago schools has stirred up a hor- 
net’s nest. He published in an educa- 
tional journal an article showing with 
approval a tendency in the public schools 
to treat war with less prominence and 
enthusiasm than formerly. Forthwith 
patriotism flared, and in the hysterical 
terms usually employed in such cases, 
Mr. McAndrews was denounced as a po- 
tential traitor. Next day he calmly pub- 
lished the material portions of his article 
in the daily papers, and the hysteria 
subsided. 


Evangelism is first in the Christian 
program. Dr. E. P. Aldredge compiles 
some enlightening figures concerning 
evangelistic achievements of the several 
bodies of Baptists. Taking present 
membership as a base, the number of 
baptisms last year among negro Baptists 
was 72,177 to 3,049,297, that is, one bap- 
tism to forty-two members; northern 
white Baptists, 62,991 to 1,368,976, one 
to twenty-one; southern white Baptists, 


209,676 to 3,478,404, one to sixteen. No 
Baptist will be satisfied with these 
figures. 


An unusual proposal as coming from 
the order of Masons is thus reported 
in the American Israelite: “At the ses- 
sion of the Southern Division of Scot- 
tish Rite Masons in convention at 
Washington, held at the end of Oc- 
tober, a resolution was passed favoring 
the compulsory attendance of all. chil- 
dren at the public schools, and author- 
izing the Grand Commander to ‘take 
whatever action he may deem proper to 
carry out the purposes of this resolu- 
tion.’ It need hardly be said that the 
tenor of this resolution is in direct con- 
flict with the principles of Free Masonry, 
which have ever stood, not only for the 
absolute severance of church and state, 
but for the liberty of the individual 
citizen, to say nothing of the principle 
of the brotherhood of man, so persis- 
tently preached in all Masonic lodges.” 


The Christian Association of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is the organiza- 
tion through which the Protestant de- 
nominations function religiously among 
the students. Six of these denominations 
support student ministers. A campaign 
has opened to build a large association 
house adequate to care for the varied ac- 
tivities of the associated groups. 


Lest we forget the best, Mr. H. R. 
Clissold of Chicago contributes this re- 
minder from his scrapbook: ‘Nothing 
more serious confronts Baptist churches 
today than the decadence of the prayer 
meeting. God has conditioned all the 
blessings we need on asking him’ for 
them; but in most churches united 
prayer is the least emphasized of any- 
thing.” 


Rabbi Wise set up a tempest in a tea- 
pot when he proposed “accepting Jesus” 
to the Jews. The calmest reply is prob- 
ably that of Mr. B. Z. Goldberg in the 
Outlook: “The ethical teachings — of 
Jesus we do not need; we have had them 
right along—in fact, Jesus took them 
from us. Hasn’t the Sermon on the 
Mount its Jewish sources, and did not 
Jesus say he came to fulfil the law, not 
to break it? The theology of Jesus we 
do not want, if we want to remain Jews; 
we cannot afford even to let Jesus re- 
state our own ethics for fear that he 
bring in with them his theology. We do 
not need Jesus. The world needs him; 
let her have him.” But it remains to 
consider the spirit of Jesus, his regnant 
love for humanity. Does the Jew not 
need that, along with the rest of us? 


Pain 
By E. L. Gressitr 
N THE fallow field of my 
heart 
There was peace. 
Ah, me! 
There was no seed or root or 
flower, 
There was no growth or fruit 
or power. 


To the fallow field of my 
heart 

Came the pain. 

Ah, me! 

The ploughshare carved the 
hardened mold, 

The harrow crushed clods 
manifold. 


In the fertile field of my 
heart 

Where plants of use and 
beauty start 

There is peace 

And joy. 


Field days in the interest of interna- 
tional good-will are to be held through- 
out the country according to the plans 
of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches. Harry 
E. Holmes has been appointed super- 
visor of field work for the promotion of 
the holding of field days, to culminate 
with Armistice day, Nov. 11. 


This is current news today; some time 
it will read like a discovery from the old 
stone age. Negroes are not permitted to 
serve on juries in North Carolina. Sandy 
Huser, colored, is wanted in North 
Carolina it seems on a charge of violat- 
ing the liquor laws. But Sandy is in 
Pennsylvania. D. C. Kirby, North 
Carolina attorney, bringing suit for the 
requisition of Sandy before Judge James 
B. Drew of Pittsburgh, received this 
reply: “He will not be given a fair trial 
where he was indicted by a grand jury 
on which colored people are not per- 
mitted-to serve.” 


THE BAPTIST 


Amend the constitution. At least this — 


is the suggestion of the Central Chris- 
tian Advocate, which proposes to bring 
the preamble up to date in these terms. 
“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, es- 
tablish universal justice, insure world- 
wide tranquility, provide for the world’s 
common defense, promote the world’s 
general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and to all man- 
kind, do hereby ordain and establish this 
constitution for the United States of 
America, pledging our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor, not to our 
own immediate gain, but to world-wide 
peace and prosperity, conscious of the 
fact that our vital interest and those of 
all other nations are one and insepar- 


able.” 

“Following the Way of Jesus” will be 
the title of the seventeenth series of ex- 
tension lectures in religion to be deliv- 
ered at the divinity school of the Uni- 
versity , of Chicago by Dean Shailer 
Mathews and Prof. Gerald Birney Smith. 
The lectures will be given in the new 
theological building on six successive 
Tuesday evenings, beginning Jan. 26, at 
7:45. There will also be two classes at 


8:30. Prof. T. G. Soares, head of the de- | 


partment of practical theology, will con- 
duct a class in “The Project Method in 
Religious Education”—an important edu- 
cational method which places an inter- 
esting emphasis upon the child’s discov- 
ery of his own problems and his pursuit 
of a solution under the guidance of the 
teacher. This class will be of value to 
persons interested in the church pro- 
gram of religious education. Prof. B. 
W. Robinson, of the Chicago Theolog- 
ical seminary, will conduct a class in 
“The Gospel of the Beloved Disciple.” 
Doctor Robinson has recently published 
a book on John’s Gospel, and a reward- 
ing study of this rich devotional litera- 
ture is assured. 


wom 


: 
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Reports from England of Jan. 6, con- 


_ veyed the information that the coal com- 


mission now sitting is virtually unani- 
mous in favor of the state acquiring the 
ownership of mining rights in Great 
Britain. This is a repetition of a former 
official recommendation of the same 
sort. It seems impossible to get away 
from such an experiment. The only 
divisive question concerning the proposal 
is concerning the amount of compensa- 
tion to be given to the present owners. 


In the shifting of the political pano- 
rama Ibn Saud has almost escaped at- 
tention. In southern Arabia he has risen 
like a meteor, has driven out of Arabia 
Hussein, the pet and puppet of Great 
Britain in the world war, has become 
master of a territory five times as large 
as the state of Illinois, with a popula- 
tion of 2,000,000, including both of the 
sacred cities of Islam, Mecca and 
Medina, and seems to have established 
the independence of his country against 
both Turkey and Great Britain. 


The Home Mission Council, in which 
are joined twenty-eight Protestant 
bodies which do religious work in the 
United States, is to meet in St. Louis at 
the end of January. It will vary the 
usual plans this year and include in its 
considerations the work of the city of 
St. Louis and the Southwest. The mat- 
ters in hand are the best administration 
of some $135,000,000 which American 
people give to missions at home, and 
also the best use of more money and 
more men in religious work in the 
Southwest, the Northwest and the city 
of St. Louis. 


Rev. George C. Alborn, pastor of the 
First church, Superior, Wis., wrote the 
manuscript to a new lecture entitled, 
“Baptist Folks and Baptist Ways.” . The 
lecture, profusely illustrated, has very 
recently been produced by the stereopti- 
con division of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Rev. R. C. Speer of the 
Tabernacle church, Milwaukee, at a 
group meeting of the men of North 
Avenue church, presented this lecture. 
Mr. Speer says, “This lecture is especial- 
ly valuable and ought to be used in 
groups of young people. It is a good 
way to give them, without being offen- 
sive toward others, the real reasons for 
Baptist loyalty. It cannot but do a great 
good wherever used.” 


Prof. Paul Douglas of the University 
of Chicago has been making a study of 
industrial incomes and he finds that in 
the last thirty-five years the real income, 
that is, the relative purchasing power, of 
the industrial workers on the average 
has increased 27 per cent. The gain for 
teachers has been 44 per cent and for 
manufacturing and transportation work- 
ers 38 per cent. “White collar” work- 
ers, the clerk population, is relatively 5 
per cent worse off than it was thirty- 
five years ago. This survey covers the 
period of the growth of the great modern 
consolidated industries, and in the 
absence of adverse facts would indicate 
that big business is also good business 
for everybody. , 


Quaint, snappy, breezy and otherwise 
worth reading is a page carried by Rev. 
Richard E. Day in the Arizona Baptist. 
In the January number he portrays Bap- 
tist glory thus: “We Baptists have 
patiently ‘taught all through the cen- 
turies, until now the whole world is 
taking it from us, that every man Jack 
of us can hold any religious opinion he 
desires, even if contrary to the Bible; or 
none at all if he is that kind of a high 
grader; he may profess it in public, build 
organizations to propagate it, work to 
establish it, without any hindrance or 
molestation, or harm from any one, 
providing only—that in so doing he does 
not aim to scrap common morality, do 
injustice to any one; or intrude upon and 
interfere with the same rights of other 
people.” 


“One of the worst cases of political 
persecution in recent years was sum- 
marily brought to an end when Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana finally 


“won his long fight to have all charges 


brought against him by the United 
States government wiped off the books.” 
It is Zion’s Herald speaking. No data in 
the office of THE Baptist warrants a 
contrary judgment. But if the comment 
is true, Senator Wheeler stands out con- 
spicuously as one of most courageous 
and able servants of the common good 
to be found in America today. If the 
citizens of the United States were polit- 
ically conscious, there would be hard 
times ahead for those in high places who 
opposed and hindered his efforts to the 
looting of the natural resources of the 
nation and who in order to protect thiev- 
ery conspired to destroy him. 
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One of the gross apparent miscar- 
riages of justice in this country in recent 
years was the sending of Miss Anita 
Whitney to prison in California for al- 
leged radical activities. Her friends have 
persevered in efforts to secure for her a 
rehearing on the facts as they under- 
stand them. If the facts are correctly 
stated she would seem to deserve a pen- 
sion more than a prison. The United 
States supreme court has at last granted 
a rehearing of her case. 

Concerning an honored ex-president 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 
the following official notice appears: 
Carl E. Milliken, nationally known 
churchman and governor of Maine 
from 1917 to 1921, has been appointed 
secretary of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., 
of which Will H. Hays is president. 
Governor Milliken succeeds Courtland 
Smith, who has resigned to become asso- 
ciated with the Fox Theaters Corpora- 
tion, William Fox, president. Governor 
Milliken entered upon his new responsi- 
bilities with the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America on 
Jan. 1, with offices at 469 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 


Dr. Hoffman Campe, writing in the 
Vossische Zeitung, offers careful statis- 
tics to prove that the world is not about 
to be controlled by Jewish bankers. He 
says: “International capital is in Aryan 
hands and only a small and diminishing 
proportion is in Jewish hands. This ap- 
plies not only in the case of industrial 
capital, which is almost entirely in the 
hands of non-Jews, but also in the case 
of bank capital, where the Jewish influ- 
ence is much less than is popularly sup- 
posed. Among the six people with the 
largest incomes in America there is not 
a single Jew. Among the twelve men 
with the largest incomes in the United 
States, there is only one Jew, Otto Kahn, 
who has ninth place on the list. Among 
the twelve wealthiest men in the world 
there is not a single Jew.” 


It is Krishnamurt, the new Theosophist 
messiah, who talks to his fellow coun- 
trymen in India in this John-the-Baptist 
fashion: “In the temples is squalor, un- 
tidiness, and lack of spirituality in the 
atmosphere. In our daily worship and in 
our daily prayers our first instinct is to 
get it over quickly and we mumble some- 
thing that our priests taught us without 
understanding a word of it. We get it 
over quickly in order to go to the office, 
the school or college. We are afraid we 
shall miss something if we don’t. We 
find neither tidiness, cleanliness, nor 
comfort in our homes. Why do we tol- 
erate it? Why don’t you break up the 
house? I think revolt is a virtue. India 
as a civilization has stopped. It does not 
progress. We look half European and 
half Indian. If there is a cry for home 
rule we put on only the outside garb of 
the swarajists (advocates of self-rule) 
while inside we have foreign stuff. Why 
do you and I admit certain horrors in 
India? Why don’t we get up and shake 
the whole system? It is because we are 
not interested in our country.” 


(Continued on page 1624) 
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THE LONE STAR FUND 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


Victory ts on the threshold! Cash receipts for the Lone Star Fund now total 
$262,864.25. For this evident answer to prayer, the Foreign Mission Societies 
render grateful acknowledgment to all Northern Baptists and to the God of 
Missions. 


Many inquiries have been received as to the disposition to be made of any sur- 
plus which may be received on the Lone Star Fund beyond the $263,662 which the ~ 
Northern Baptist Convention requested the two Foreign Mission Societies to 
secure in special gifts. 


In accordance with the instructions of the Convention the Lone Star Committee 
conferred with the Finance Committee of the Northern Baptist Convention regard- 
ing the plans for the effort and have sought the committee’s advice as to the dis- 
position of a possible surplus. Upon the advice of the Finance Committee it has 
been decided to give each donor the opportunity to state his desire in regard to the 
disposition of his proportionate share of any surplus. 


If on March 1, or thereafter, the receipts in cash applicable to this fund should 
appreciably exceed the figure set by the Convention, a communication will be sent 
to donors, whether individuals or churches, asking if they will permit their pro- . 
portion of the surplus to be applied upon the Unified Denominational Budget. 
Should the donor, however, desire that his proportion of the surplus be returned to 
him or designated to any cause in the budget, his wish will be regarded. If no reply 
is received before April 15th, it will be assumed that the donors are willing that 
their share of the surplus be applied upon the Unified Budget. 


It should be borne in mind that the safety of the threatened fields for this 
year is not assured until the regular budget, in which the Foreign Societies also 
have a part, has been raised, as well as the Lone Star Fund. Moreover, the other - 
participating organizations will also suffer severely unless the entire denomina- 
tional budget is secured. The consent of all donors to use their share of the sur- 
plus of the Lone Star Fund for the Unified Budget will assist greatly in securing 
success in this larger task. 


Correspondence concerning this or other matters relating to the Lone Star 
Fund may be directed to P. H. J. Lerrigo, Home Secretary, or to 
Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop, Administrative Secretary. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ATHATEVER differences may have appeared amorg 
Baptists with regard to either doctrine or prac- 
ce, there is one principle upon which they have never 
sased to stand together. That principle is voluntariness 
ireligion. Spirituality cannot be compelled. One comes 
» God only through motives arising in his own soul out 
f his own free quest for the best life. Faith; obedience 
nd fellowship must be voluntary acts of the individual 
endered directly to God. All efforts of the state, the 
burch or any other human authority to compel the in- 
ividual in any of these particulars is religiously invalid 
nd morally wrong. A religion which is based in any 
espect upon such compulsion is so far false religion. Out 
f this principle has grown the historical Baptist insistence 
pon the ordinances as voluntary signals of a free faith, 
pon the separation of church and state, upon religious lib- 
tty within the state, upon the freedom of teaching and 
vangelism, upon a purely self-constituted and self- 
overned local congregation, and upon equal freedom of 
ction and of self-expression in the membership of the 
deal church. Strictly speaking the government of the 
hurch must be not only autonomous but also unanimous. 
The range and strength of Baptist fellowship depend 
herefore upon the power of individual Baptists and 
roups of Baptists to will fellowship. No creed, covenant 
r human formula whatsoever can create that will, and 
rithout it nothing can hold them together. The right 
0 withdraw for sufficient reason is just as sacred as the 
ight to associate. 

Obvious sources of the will to fellowship are a common 
xperience of Christian salvation, a common understand- 
ag of Christian truth and a common interest in a Chris- 
ian program of activity. In so far as any of these com- 
aon factors fail of realization so far does a voluntary 
ellowship fail of perfect achievement. Experience shows 
hat owing to our limitations of knowledge, a common 
inderstanding of Christian doctrine and a common judg- 
nent as to the most advisable program can never be more 
han approximately achieved. Somehow, if we are to get 
Jong together at all we must do so in spite of the fact that 
n both of these fields there will be insuperable differences 
if judgment. We are therefore reduced to the question 
iow far in spite of our‘differing judgments of creed and 
rogram, faith in Christ, loyalty to Christ and the love 
f Christ can create in us the will to fellowship. That 
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\ The Basis of Baptist Fellowship 


test the Baptist denomination must meet; no other can be 
applied to it. We must build upon the rock of our com- 
mon spiritual experience of union with and in him by 
personal faith or we must break under the storms of 
controversy. 

Historically this voluntary fellowship of a common ex- 
perience of life in Christ has been the one clearly dis- 
tinguishable mark of identity among Baptists, and it has 
produced naturally among them a general similarity of 
ecclesiastical expression. This being true the best guaranty 
for the strengthening of fellowship among them lies in 
utilizing to the utmost the unifying value of this experi- 
ence. Any other course will be disloyalty to the genius 
and history of the denomination, and will invite dissension 
futility and dissolution. | . 

This is particularly true in those relations among the 
churches which are extraneous to the New Testament and 
subject exclusively to human and discretionary arrange- 
ment, such as associations, conventions, conferences and 
alliances. To such organizations no consistent Baptist 
church can ever submit the question of its orthodoxy, of its 
regularity, of its validity, of its denominational identity, of 
its creed or of its government. Such organizations, in order 
to admit a church to representation in their membership 
have a right to ask whether such church regards itself as 
a Baptist church and whether it shows a willingness to 
cooperate in the work these organizations are trying to 
do. Of course if any church refuses to cooperate in good 
faith such refusal is itself a breach of fellowship and a 
ground for denying to such church the right of representa- 
tion. To go farther is to invade the autonomy of a church 
of Christ by the intrusion of an outside organization that 
has no authoritative standing in the New Testament. 
Risks attend such complete local self-determination, but 
they are less than those of centralization and overlordship. 
Under the discipline of cooperation in such a free rela- 
tionship every church in its own free way will either 
assimilate itself to the denomination or eliminate itself 
from the denomination, and without the shadow of out- 
side constraint in either case. 

On this basis most of our modern Baptist conventions 
and the Baptist World Alliance have built their fellowship. 
Self-identification as a necessary function of self-govern- 
ment they leave entirely to the local church. Generally 
they assume that any church which identifies itself as a 
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Baptist church and has a will to fellowship so far as to 
seek active cooperation with other Baptist churches ought 
to be welcomed in good faith. They go upon the presump- 
tion that where such will to fellowship exists there is the 
best possible guaranty for the achievement through the 
discipline of voluntary cooperation of a more perfect com- 
mon understanding in doctrine and practice. On this basis 
the denomination has been able to give visible expression 
to its spiritual unity through a large measure of practical 
cooperation. On this basis only is the spiritual unity of 
Christendom possible of achievement. By this policy the 
Baptist movement has nothing to lose but its oddities and 
it has a world to gain. 


Inter-Church Courtesy 


HEN a Baptist church finds itself pastorless the 
usual procedure followed in securing a new pastor 
is the appointment of a pulpit committee which is 
charged with the responsibility of canvassing the situa- 
tion with a view to discovering the most available man 
and recommending him to the church for election to the 
office of pastor. The technique by which the commit- 
tee arrives at its decision to nominate a particular man 
for the vacancy is both interesting and suggestive. 
Without giving any serious consideration to the many 
men who have nominated themselves by direct applica- 
tion or by indirect application through some friend, the 
committee goes on a still hunt to find the best man 
available for the particular field and work which the 
church represents. When such a man is found nothing 
is said to the members of the church being served by 
him about the designs the visiting committee has upon 
their pastor. The negotiations are carried on exclu- 
sively with the pastor without taking his church into 
confidence, and the first intimation given of any such 
negotiations is the announcement of the call of the 
pastor to another field. This may be the only wise way 
to proceed in such a delicate task as the calling of a 
pastor, but it seems to lack frankness and courtesy. 
It is therefore refreshing to learn of a great metro- 
politan church recently rendered pastorless by the 
death of its peerless leader approaching a sister church 
with unprecedented frankness and Christian courtesy 
in an effort to induce the pastor of that church to accept 
a unanimous call. In the same mail that carried the 
unanimous call a letter went to the church reciting the 
reasons for the action of the pastorless church in ex- 
tending the call. In a fine spirit of fraternal frankness 
and good-will the church communicated with acknowl- 
edged with sincere appreciation the complimentary call 
extended to the pastor, stating with rare good taste the 
love of the church for the pastor and his wife and the 
deep regret felt at the prospect of releasing their leader 
at a time when his counsel and inspiration were needed 
in that field more than ever before. However, the 
church recognized the principle that the ultimate deci- 
sion in the matter rested with the pastor and expressed 
faith in the guidance of the Divine Spirit in the final 
settlement of a question involving vital interests. 
‘The pastor after prayer and council was led to de- 
cline the call so graciously extended to him, and his 
church is happy. Of course the church which extended 
the call is disappointed. But everybody involved in the 
triangular process is satisfied that all things were done 
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decently and in order. The amenities were not strained, | 
the courtesies were not abused and the fine ethics of | 
In another | 
column we print the letters referred to as exhibits A | 
and B of Christian correspondence between two great | 


Christian practice were not set aside. 


churches facing a delicate situation, and we commend 


the spirit behind the correspondence to all other | 


churches in like circumstances. 


Felicitations and Facts 


| Tsovate are stubborn things and they are always | 
Congratulations | 
are in order on certain occasions, but it is difficult some- | 


getting in the way of felicitations. 


times to congratulate and not prevaricate. With par- 


donable indulgence we cover fulsome flattery with the 


mantle of blarney and speak of evident insincerities in 
speech as so much “bunk.” Even this is a courteous 


attempt to get away from the more ugly terms which are | 
The opportune expres- | 


used to designate hypocrisies. 
sion of justifiable appreciation is always a fine evidence 
of culture. 


the matter too far is a genius. There are multitudes of 
people who need just such a word. It would lighten 
their burdens and strengthen their purpose to go on 
with their difficult tasks. Institutions are also in the 


One who can give a word of praise where | 
it is merited without straining after effect or carrying 


same class. Our country is a fine theme for expressions | 


of patriotic loyalty, but in our fervor for the flag we 


sometimes go too far and get beyond the facts. 
Patriotism is often marred by prevarication. The same 
tendency runs through all forms of civic, social and 
religious relations. It is hard to maintain the balance 
between justice and generosity. 


A large number of churches are now installing new 
pastors and it is quite in keeping with the event to give 
A reception is © 


the pastor and his wife a reception. 
always a happy occasion when frappe and felicitations 


flow freely. The church is in a blithesome mood be- | 
cause the coming of the new pastor offers promise of — 


realizing under his leadership the nebulous hopes of the 


superintendent of the Sunday school for a new educa- — 
tional plant, of greatly increasing the lists of members — 
now upon the books, of filling the many empty pews 
which distress the attenuated congregation, of healing — 


the wounds caused by some obstreperous officer who 


must be consulted about everything, of bringing in ~ 
more revenue to augment a depleted treasury and of © 
building up every interest in the church to a high state ~ 


of efficiency. The new pastor and his wife may not be 


so exhilarated as the church, especially if they have — 


experience. Yet they too feel happy because the occa- 
sion means new friends and a fresh start in a new en- 
vironment. Now if both parties could be frankly cour- 


teous and temper their joy with respect for the real — 


situation the reception need never be a euphonious 
word for deception. The people should face the fact 
that the pastor is not an angel. If he were an angel he 
would be altogether too lonely in such a church. And 


the pastor should have sense enough to know that the ‘ 
people are human beings like the ones he had in his for- — 


mer charge, only perhaps a few more of them. This — 
facing of the actual situation would give a tone of re- 


serve to all the program and soften the diapason of 
clamorous congratulations which offends good taste. 


‘ 


. 


' state governments, 


take the business leader’s job away from him. 
business leader’s moral’perceptions are dull or warped, 
it is the duty of the minister to set him right. 


+ 
January 30, 1926 
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The World in Transit 


By THE ASSISTANT EDITOR 


LET THE SHOEMAKER 
STICK TO HIS LAST 


One of the southern Baptist papers quotes with de- 
served approval the following excerpt from a sermon 
by Bishop W. A. Candler: “It is a duty of the minister 
of the gospel to point out evil wherever he sees it, but 
it is not a function of the church to step in and try to 
If the 


Let the 
ministers build up a wish in the hearts of business 
leaders to do right: they will accomplish more than 
they could ever accomplish if they succeeded in taking 
control of machinery about which they know nothing.” 
Perfectly true. And one of the most pressing duties 
of the minister in these days is to give intelligent and 
brave moral reenforcement to those high-minded busi- 
ness men who are trying to lift business out of the 
morass of selfishness to the plane of a philanthropic 
human service. 
“GIVE ME LIBERTY 
OR GIVE ME DEATH.” 

Whether Patrick Henry said it or not, it was said. 


| For a hundred years it was “the spirit of ’76,” and was 


regarded in America as valid for all men. This year 


marks the 150th anniversary of the Declaration of In- 


dependence. Do Americans now interpret that docu- 
ment as did the Americans of 1776? This question is 
important because that was a doctrinaire document and 
without its doctrine its validity is gone. If men are 
not born equal with respect to vital rights, and if the 


validity of government does not depend upon its pur- 


pose and power to preserve that equality in the enjoy- 
ment of those rights, then the revolution itself was 
morally and politically a perverse act. But if the 
doctrine of equality therein asserted was valid for that 
crisis it is equally valid for all classes, races and coun- 
tries wherever floats the flag today. 


SHALL WE BREAK ONE ARM 
BECAUSE THE OTHER IS WEAK? 


Governor Ritchie of Maryland invites the question. 
He hopes to be president of the United States. To 
facilitate his candidacy he offers his services to the 
liquor outlaws. But his argument is that there is 
dangerous centralization of power in the federal 
government and a_ corresponding weakening of the 
hence he would cripple the eight- 
eenth amendment. But why is the attack made at the 
point of national prohibition? The states themselves 
resorted to federal prohibition for the very reason that 
the liquor evil could not be adequately controlled by 
even the most efficient state government? The evil is 
a national one. How does he stand on state prohibi- 
tion? Answer this question and you will thereby in- 
dicate whether his zeal on the subject is inspired by 
sympathy for the states or for the wets. Efficient state 
government is needed, but repealing the Volstead law 
will not secure it. The remedy proposed smacks of 
quackery. 


CONSIDER THIS THREAT 
OF MIGRANT CAPITAL 


A financial magazine urging free immigration of 


labor into the United States says that unless such a 


policy is adopted L 
American capital will not invest at home, where labor 
cost is excessive, but abroad where it is chea penne. 


“the day will come when surplus, 


In this way formidable competitors will be built up 
with our own money..... To conserve the American 
standard of living, we had best conserve its basis— 
liberal immigration.’”’ The statement is true. American 
capital is already going abroad by the billion. The 
competition is already making itself felt. It promises 
to grow indefinitely. Has any man taken pains to in- 
quire where it is going to end? It means that under 
competitive capitalism the American laboring man can- 
10t escape the necessity in the near future of competing 
in wages with the cheapest labor in the world, and the 
lowest standard of living will fix the standard for all. 
And yet the capitalist is not to be blamed for such a 
situation. Perhaps nobody is to be blamed. Perhaps it 
is well that all humanity is so tied together that in the 
long run we must lift all up or permit all to be pulled 
down. 
SUBSTITUTE HIGH-SOUNDING CANT 
FOR FUNDAMENTAL SOLUTION 

Rather raucous has been the ridicule heaped upon 
preachers for using big generalities in morals and re- 
ligion. But it ought to be silenced by the reading of 
discussions of current economic problems in the busi- 
ness columns of the papers. For vacuity, for dreamy 
generalization, for high phrases that mean nothing, for 
a careful avoidance of the real problems and for an 
aversion to fundamental solutions, the writers of such 
discussions make the mouthing time-server in the pulpit 
look like an amateur. The coal strike, the rubber 
controversy with England the plight of the American 
farmer, crawl their weary way without a solution 
because men stoutly refuse to climb down to the ground, 
to say that two and two are four and to look ata funda- 
mental fact. Perhaps there is no other way. But Glenn 
F. Frank or H. L. Mencken ought to find here fit matter 
for comment. 
THE WOMEN HAVE TAKEN HOLD— 
THEY WILL NEVER LET GO 

From this time forward expect increasing exhibition 
of social consciousness in the Baptist churches of the 
north. For the two national women’s societies have 
created a joint civic committee of which Mrs. Clayton 
D. Eulette of Chicago is chairman, which, in its pre- 
liminary announcement bearing the national flag in 
bright colors, sounds this call to the women of the 
churches. Many things are still wrong in our com- 
munities, our cities, our beloved land. How many 
evils there are that still “cry unto God from the 
ground”—child labor, flagrant violations of law, notably 
the Volstead act, neglected children from broken homes, 
desecration of God’s day, iniquitous amusement resorts, 
indifference to civic responsibilities, inefficient and un- 
worthy representatives in legislative bodies, and indif- 
ference to world issues. Where do the women of your 
church stand on these and similar questions? Who 
could speak more powerfully than the women of the 
churches if they were to speak unitedly against the 
evils which affect so vitally human life and happiness, 
and who will speak if they do not? Bring to the women 
of your society if you have not already done so, the 
urgent need of intelligent information upon all ques- 
tions of civic and national welfare, and then get under 
way at once such plans as will insure close and con- 
stant participation in these on the part of your women.” 


Why the Singing 
Church Sings 


By BERNARD C, CLAUSEN 


Pee tee rate are still debating the question. And 
the debate seems about evenly matched to date. Do 
people tremble because they are afraid? Or are they 
afraid because they tremble? 

Tradition has taught most of us that the emotion is in- 
stantaneous and that the bodily reaction is the result of 
the inward feeling. We have been brought up to believe 
that the mind responds promptly to the stimulus of the 
circumstances, and that the mind in turn stimulates the 
appropriate muscles to the regulation actions. Something 
makes us feel very sad. Because we are sad, our throat 
chokes up and our eyes drop tears. Or we are made 
jovially happy by a funny sight. The sudden joy makes 
us smile, chuckle, laugh uproariously for sheer enjoyment. 
So the process appears to most amateurs in the affairs 
of men’s minds. 

But the more expert observers have been slowly coming 
to the opposite conclusion. They have subjected the mat- 
ter to careful time tests in observation. Many of them 
have frankly stated their disturbing opinion that the emo- 
tion arises not from the circumstance which occurs before 
us, but rather from the spontaneous reactions which the 
body sets up in response to emotional stimulus. The first 
thing we do -vhen a frightening sight confronts us is to 
tremble and retreat—quite unconsciously and without pre- 
meditation. Thereupon this trembling and retreat creates 
in the mind the mood of fear, and we become as we say 
“frightened.” We laugh by instinct, and the stretching 
of the necessary muscles in diaphragm and in cheeks and 
lips, produces in our minds the mood of laughter. When 
tears come to our eyes, it is not because we are unhappy. 
It is because we are preparing to be unhappy, and nothing 
is quite so sure a cause of unhappiness as crying itself. 

If this second theory is correct, it has tremendously im- 
portant implications for the church. It means that the 
gestures of reverence are the necessary cause, not the 
superficial effect of reverence itself. It means that the 
greatest stimulant to hearty giving is not an emotional 
appeal to the heart strings of sympathy, but instead the 
mere act of giving itself, which grows by what it feeds 
on. It means that tolerance is not a technique to be re- 
solved into being, but a mood to be captured by the prac- 
tice of deliberately tolerant manners. And it points us 
rather brusquely to that cryptic saying of Jesus, which 
has wrinkled men’s brows through the Christian decades, 
“Do the will, and you will know the doctrine.” Rather 
bitter medicine is this for those countless Christians who 
demand a complete mastery of the doctrine before allow- 
ing outsiders the privilege of beginning to do the will. 


Why It Sings 


As a case in point, take “the singing church.” While 


professors are studying the reactions of individuals under 


laboratory test conditions, let us watch the psychology of 
a great group. Everybody knows by this time that Dudley 
Street church of Boston is “the singing church.” Ask a 
Boston cop where the singing church is, and the chances are 
good that he will be able to direct you at once. The title 
bids fair to gain a currency in common speech like “The 
Little Church around the Corner.” But we are interested 
in it as students of behavioristic psychology. Does the 


singing church sing because it is happy? Or is it happy 
because it sings? 
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DUDLEY STREET CHURCH, BOSTON 


We are at first tempted to brush away all this theorizi 
with an impatient gesture, and flaunt the common-set 
view of the situation. The old saying must be right, “ 
sing because we’re happy.” Something happened to 
Dudley Street church which made them glad. A grace 
victory from God, a mighty deed of service and bene 
lence, a great circumstance of providential guidar 
suddenly transformed their mood. They were glad. Be 
glad, the natural thing was to express their gladness. ” 
began to sing. They have been singing since, hence t 
is the singing church. 


But we have reckoned without the most impor 
strand of evidence in the case. In the midst of this m 
of life which we have been subjecting to psychologi 
scrutiny is a short, stout, man with a face wrea 
in smiles. _His name is Arthur T. Brooks, and he is 
pastor of this church. He was here when they starte 
sing. He knows. And he says, “They are happy becat 
they sing. The singing began it. They are not singin: 
because of victory. They are victorious because they h 
learned to sing.” Brooks knows. He made them 
because he realized that they must sing if they were to. 


When Brooks arrived several years ago to become t 
pastor, he gazed upon a church with a magnificent futt 
~—that was all behind them. Their history was completeh 
in the glorious past. Almost a century old, they had ma 
a stupendous contribution to the religious life of N 
England. Great gifts of overwhelming beneficence h 
testified to the sincerity of extraordinary devotion to Jes 
Generation after generation of sterling laymen had aris 
from the Dudley Street ranks and had served their wo 
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1 their denomination with distinguished zeal. A mighty 
stituency of the finest American type had built itself 
blocks around the beautiful church building, and had 
wided a community of great opportunity. And a long 
e of nationally known preachers had plunge their lives 
o the crises of the century’s history, with Thomas H. 
xon, Henry M. King, A. S. Gumbart, W. W. Bustard 
d Charles A. Fulton as names upon the lips of every 
itemporary Baptist. 


But the years had had their devastating way with Dud- 
* Street, and its fame had passed with “the glory that 
s Greece, and the grandeur that was Rome.” The city 
1 crowded in with its relentless, crushing might upon the 
ighborhood. The substantial men had grown rich and 
‘ir sons had moved into the comfortable suburbs. For 
few years the prosperous families would struggle with 
nmuting, out of sheer loyalty to the cause, but the chil- 
2n would make the trip wearisome and the bonds would 
sen. The great gifts thinned to a tiny trickle of sympa- 
‘tic support; the mighty laymen of history shuffled off 
» stage leaving only the melancholy ghosts of their de- 
tion to mock the present. The “black belt” of Boston be- 
a to threaten the boundaries of Dudley Street; a roving, 
ifting population inhabited the neighborhood; the church 
ilding grew shabby. Just before they issued a call to 
ooks, the boards and the committees discussed reducing 


ARTHUR T. BROOKS 


e pastor’s salary item on their budget from slightly over 
000 to slightly over $2500. “For,” they said, with in- 
capable logic, “we have not been able to pay $3000 re- 
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cently. Let us see if we cannot pay 2500.” That way 
lies death, as any student of church life knows. 

Brooks was then the associate minister of Madison 


Avenue church in New York City. Two calls reached him 
at one time. One came from a confident, prosperous, 
going-concern of a church, with a fine constituency of 
masterly young business men in a growing city. One of 
the finest girls’ schools in the East was located near at 
hand, and Brooks had two young daughters. There was 
to be a card of membership in the golf club, a chance at a 
beautiful summer camp in the woods, and the assured 
success of a project that had achieved invincible momen- 
tum. Also the salary was much larger. The other call 
came from Dudley Street. Brooks asked his friends. They 
all said Dudley Street was hopeless. They all pointed 
toward the bright prospects in the other direction. Then 
Brooks asked the Lord. And the Lord told him in a 
language which he could not escape that the place for 
him was in Dudley Street. But Brooks asked his friends 
again, and his friends were sure. So he called up the 
other church to tell them he was coming. And the tele- 
phone connection was delayed. So he put in the minutes 
calling Dudley Street to tell them that he could not come. 
No sooner had he said the words to the clerk of the Dudley 
Street church than he was swept off his feet by a flood of 
insistence. Dudley Street knew he was their man. They 
had been led to him. They would be afraid of nothing if 
he came. They knew that for him to say no just now at 
the height of their expectant willingness to work together, 
might mean terrible defeat for the whole project. And 
Brooks, hearing anew the voice of the Lord, said that he 
would go to Dudley Street. The phone call to the other 
church was never put through. By the time the wire was 
clear, Brooks was committed to Dudley Street. That is 
one thing this denomination has for which to thank the 
A. T. & T. company. I say the denomination advisedly, 
for the work he has done has its echo of victory through- 
out the whole of the North. 


Assurance 


Emerging from such an experience of direct call, 
Brooks took to Dudley Street a sublime confidence in his 
mission there. In Hutchinson’s latest novel, ‘One Increas- 
ing Purpose,” it was Simon Paris who survived the war 
saying, “Why was I spared? Has God any use for me?” 
When he was led beyond peradventure into an absorbing 
program of service, there was a quiet intensity in his 
courageous assurance which made him a marked man. So 
it was with Brooks. God had sent him to Dudley Street. 
God did not send him there to be beaten. God had his 
own way of conquering. His whole soul, a singing soul 
by nature if ever there was one, began to hymn the happy 
faith which he could claim in God. But for a while he 
sang alone. 

For his church had lost heart for singing. It was a 
sincere church, a serving church, a self-sacrificing church, 
but no one could fairly call it a singing church. He began 
to lead the singing. He sent his own voice booming 
through the arches, in solos of triumph. He filled the 
choir loft with volunteers, arranged special choruses of 
men, of children, and began to boast of the shouts of joy 
which filled the house of the Lord. 

In an ecstacy of expectation, they had promised him a 
large salary. Soon they began to realize that their promise 
meant something in terms of a budget. They warned him 
to realize that theirs was a poor church. He vehemently 
denied it. He called attention to their approaching cen- 
tennial. He suggested new interior decorating, a new 
roof, a new organ placement, a cleaning up of the vestry, 
a total of $15,000. They gasped. He raised $50,000 and 
announced a hymn. Yesterday they doubled his first 
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salary, the day before they raised $50,000 more for a 
Sunday-school building, and insured Brooks’ life for 
$50,000, and today they completed a merger with the Bos- 
ton Social Union, which makes Dudley Street the bene- 
ficiary of the vast Ford funds for a significant program of 
religion and character-building for the laboring man. 


When croakers talked about the receding tide of vanish- 
ing population, he made no attempt to argue or to stem 
the tide. He announced another hymn, and led while his 
church sang it. Soon the crowded auditorium and the con- 
stant stream of additions to his membership proved him 
right in his reliance on the ability of a really singing 
church to dare people across all the necessary miles to 
enjoy the service. 


When some one complained of the moving population 
that surrounded them, he made the population move his 
way, and now for miles around he has his devoted work- 
ers pledged to the happy demands of his program. And 
all this he has done, not by making them happy but by 
making them sing. He has begun with an assault on a 
mood. All these things have been added unto him. 


Ps Di 
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Nowadays few people refer sadly to the good old days” 
when the great preachers thundered and lightened in Dud- 


ley Street. If anybody ever does, he need expect no 
apology from Brooks. Brooks wastes no energy attempt- 
ing to come up to the strength of Dixon or the vigor of 
Bustard. He is himself, with no false pride and no false 
modesty. But any one who cares to pry beneath the 
surface will discover that the church, whose future was all 
back in the glorious past, is now, at the opening of its 
second century, serving twice as many people, giving three 
times as much money as ever it did before in all its glori- 
ous history. 


“Morale is more important than material,” says Foch! 


He speaks out of the stress of a world war. , 
“Morale is more important than material,” says Brooks! 


He took a silent church and made it sing. He did not 


pause to make it happy first. 
is happy. 


He made it sing. So it 


And now he does not have to make his people sing. He 


cannot stop them. They are too happy to do anything 
less than sing. : 


mi 


SOME OF THE SINGERS OF “THE SINGING CHURCH” 


An Impressive Answer to Prayer 


UDDENLY one day, quiet, uneventful Lutai was 

surrounded by hundreds of cavalry-men. They de- 
manded hundreds of horses, carts and other things. 
The terrorized villagers fled in all directions. They 
plead with General See to save them. He did his ut- 
most. He tried to reason with the soldiers, offering 
any help that they could render, but also calling atten- 
tion to the poverty and destitute condition of the vil- 
lagers. The invaders were in no humor to talk reason. 
Their demands were unreasonable. General See had no 
recourse but prayer. He took himself to prayer. He 
called mightily upon God to save, saying, “Oh, God 


hear me! Save this poor helpless people. 
servant, hear me and honor thy name!” 


I am thy 


The prayer was scarcely uttered when terriflc light-_ 


ning flashed across the sky as if it were aimed at these 


offending criminals. The thunders roared as if a mighty 8 


army with cannon was just closing in upon them. 


Like Sennacherib’s hosts they became panic-stricken, — 


took to their horses, and fled in wild confusion, leaving — 


the road’ strewn with the evidences of their rout and 
haste. 


After such a deliverance in answer to prayer 


there was a great drawing to the church and seeking | 


after the God who answered in this fashion—A. M.— 
Cunningham, Paotingfu, China. 


ay 


ee ee 
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Membership in the Northern Baptist Convention 


By Epwarp B. PoLLARrD 


NNOUNCEMENT was made at Seattle of an 

amendment to the convention’s by-laws, by which 
it is proposed to define a Baptist church, “for the pur- 
poses of these by-laws,” to be one “accepting the New 
Testament as its guide, and composed only of baptized 
believers, baptism being by immersion.” 

It is not too early for Northern Baptists to think 
upon the issues involved in the proposal, provided the 
expressions of their thought be calm and brotherly, 
never allowing discussion to interfere with the conven- 
tion’s great objectives. 

Some of the principles upon which the issue must be 
decided are here suggested. 

First, every Baptist organization is autonomous with- 
in its own proper sphere of operation. It follows from 
this, the convention has the right to fix in its by-laws 
the limits of its own membership—provided of course 
that by so doing it does not violate its own organic 
law, its act of incorporation, and does not encroach 
upon the rights of the local church. 

Second, the local church, being autonomous, has the 
right to decide for itself the conditions of membership 
within its own body, and to interpret for itself the 
New Testament. 

Therefore, third, the convention has no ecclesiastical 
functions, but is a purely cooperative body for carrying 
on the particular service or services it was organized 
to perform, as set forth in its act of incorporation. 

Upon the basis of these elementary Baptist prin- 
ciples, how does the proposed amendment stand? 

A New Departure 

First, as to the general right of the convention to 
undertake to define a Baptist church. This proposal is 
something new in Baptist history. Our general mis- 
sionary bodies certainly have never regarded this as 
one of their functions; nor has any local church under- 
taken to do so, except possibly for itself. So far as we 
are aware, a Baptist church has never been authorita- 
tively defined. Whether this, or that, particular body 
is a Baptist church has been decided many times, at 
least in a Baptist fashion; and that historic method is 
by the calling of a local council of Baptist churches, 
which examines the form of organization of the apply- 
ing church, its covenant, its confession of faith (if it 
has one) its beliefs and practices, and recognizes, or 
refuses to recognize, the new body as a Baptist church. 
This Baptist way of deciding what a Baptist church is, 
grew up upon the assumption that churches in the 
neighborhood of the new organization are better quali- 
fied to decide such a matter than any group at a dis- 
tance. On this principle, a general missionary body, 
such as the Northern Baptist Convention is naturally 
the very last to undertake such a function. If the 
convention should decide that a certain church is not a 
Baptist church when a local council or association has 
decided that it is, will there not be confusion in our 
polity, not hitherto known? Heretofore Baptist general 
conventions have not undertaken to go behind the deci- 
sions of these local councils or associations. Is it wise now 
so to do? 

Furthermore, if a definition of a Baptist church is to 
be made by the convention, should it not be a good 
definition? Certainly a definition of a Baptist church 
that applies equally well to a Disciples’ church (as does 

the proposed amendment )is not a good definition of a 


Baptist church; nor is a good definition one that puts 
to the front the ceremonial and is silent on the spiritual 
nature of a Baptist church. 

A legal question also confronts us, as well as consider- 
ations of Baptist principles and historic practices. The 
convention may not lawfully (by by-law or otherwise) 
limit membership in a way, or to a degree, not contem- 
plated in the act of incorporation; nor may it encroach 
upon the prerogatives of the local church. 

The application of this principle is discovered in the 
fact that the convention took over agreements, both 
legal and moral, made with Free Baptists, some of 
whose churches were known to have the practice of 
open membership. Baptists and Free Baptists affirmed 
together, when they joined their missionary and edu- 
cational work, that “differences still existing may be 
left’ where the New Testament leaves them, to the 
teaching of the Scriptures under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit.’ All our by-laws, previously, had used 
the word “regular” before the word “Baptist” when 
defining who might have representation in the conven-. 
tional meetings. ‘Regular’ was now deliberately 
stricken out (year 1910) and representation given to 
“any Baptist church.’ While this action did not en- 
dorse irregularity in local church government, it at 
least recognized certain local differences, and relegated 
these, so far as the convention is concerned, to other 
arenas. On this basis several hundred churches joined 
in the convention’s work; mission fields, schools, prop- 
erty assets, etc., were turned over to us, and local 
churches were amalgamated. Can we now lawfully and 
in good faith make a by-law which excludes these 
brethren? 

Two Sides 

If the by-law is passed, not only former Free churches 
are excluded, but scores of other cooperating churches 
that have some form of open membership. Among 
these are some of our strongest churches, giving many 
thousands of dollars to local and general missionary 
objects; and in them are an impressive array of many 
of our most. distinguished laymen and ministers. 
Strength and influence should not overtop principle. I 
only state a fact. If, on the other hand, the amend- 
ment be rejected, many loyal Baptists will be greatly 
grieved, if not shaken from cooperation by the thought 
that such rejection is a blow at immersion, and an ap- 
parent endorsement of open membership. 

Should the amendment be adjudged out of order, 
because of commitments in the convention’s act of 
incorporation, or on account of covenants entered into 
with the Free Baptists, it will of course not come to a 
vote. Then trouble may break out at another point. - 

What, then, is the way out? 

This writer is persuaded that the vast majority of 
Northern Baptists, (being what they find themselves 
today to be) prefer to continue their work together, 
notwithstanding their differences in viewpoint and prac- 
tice. They believe themselves to be at least sufficiently 
near together to cooperate in the general work of the 
kingdom. To achieve this it is only necessary that they 
should return to the Baptist idea of the functions of the 
general missionary bodies. “These,” we have always 
affirmed, “have no ecclesiastical function, but are purely 
missionary organizations.” ‘They should be kept as the 
united answer to our kingdom tasks. Ability to work 
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together, notwithstanding intellectual differences, is one 
of the finest fruits of spiritual culture. 

This does not by any means imply indifference to 
such questions as, What is a New Testament church? 
Nor to the question of the relation of baptism to church 
membership. These are important questions. But we 
would leave creedal and ecclesiastical questions where 
the New Testament leaves them, trusting that by stand- 
ing together in the evangelizing of the world, and by 
mutual forbearance, under the guidance of God’s spirit, 
we shall come to an increasing unity and understanding. 

Is this too much to expect? For fifteen years the 
Baptists and Free Baptists have been actually working 
together in a beautiful spirit of practical harmony. The 
previous president of the convention, Governor Milliken, is 
a Free Baptist, and some of our present most active 
members of committees and boards are Free Baptists. 
Northern Baptists, Southern Baptists, Canadian Bap- 
tists, English Baptists and Continental Baptists, with 
all their several peculiarities, have been working together 
in religious rehabilitation of Europe and setting up edu- 
cational work there without raising the questions of 
open communion, open membership, etc. If this fra- 


How Can You Make Freedom Safe? 


By Douctas G. HARING 


| Eee week while talking to a group of students in 
the Normal school of a prominent university, I was 
joined by two of them on the way to the street-car. 

One of them was bursting with questions. He had 
been doing some “observing” at the American school, 
a school conducted by Americans in Tokio for the chil- 
dren of business men, diplomatic representatives, teach- 
ers and missionaries who are temporarily in Japan. The 
life of that little bit of America had greatly impressed 
him. 

First he commented on the freedom in regard to 
lessons. After the rigid curriculum enforced every- 
where in Japan by the imperial education department, 
the American idea seemed altogether too free for him. 
Then he commented on the life and vitality of the stu- 
dents. “Where do you Americans get so much energy, 
anyway?” he demanded. 

But soon he came to the point that interested him 
most. “Do you have coeducation in America, as in that 
school?” I replied that as a rule we did. “Well, is it 
not very dangerous? In Japan it would be accompanied 
by all kinds of immorality,” he said. 

I suggested that on the whole it seemed to work well 
in America and that Japan already had a good deal of 
immorality under her present system. Still, he insisted, 
there would be more if young men aand women asso- 
ciated in the classroom. “How can you make freedom 
safe?” he wanted to know. “You have freedom in the 
curriculum, in the teaching and in the social life of the 
sexes. How can it be safe?” 

Who says the Orient is not thinking today? 

But I pointed out to him that freedom is not always 
safe—even in America it runs to dangerous limits in 
conduct at times. Then I remarked that in the dis- 
tinctly Christian schools freedom was generally safe— 
that Christian young men and women could be trusted 
together, and that in any school whose students came 
from Christian homes, reared in reverence and familiar 
ae the Bible, coeducation was not only feasible but 
ideal. 

He was thoughtful for some time. “I have been to a 


church and have réad some of Jesus’ teachings. I can 
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ternal cooperation can be achieved, for the sake of 
great common missionary program in the eastern se 
tion of our country, why not in other sections? If 
can be done because of Europe’s dire distress, why n 
in the face of a lost world? If the answer is “No,” it 
because we are tending toward the conceiving of tl 
convention as a church, rather than as a cooperation | 
missionary churches—churches that should be and @ 
near enough alike in spirit and method to unite in kin) 
dom service; for every one of them believes that ¢ 
church should be composed only of regenerate believer, 
and not a single one of them has ever baptized except | 
immersion. ‘a 

To make the convention the chosen forum for debat 
our differences is only to disrupt our missionary ente 
prises. To keep the convention true to its main pu 
pose is the only road to effective and united service. 

Happy cooperation is only possible when we sha 
have resolved to stick strictly to the recognized sphet 
of our general missionary bodies; leaving all other que; 
tions, “where the New Testament leaves them—to th 
teaching of the scriptures under the guidance of th 
Holy Spirit.” 


see that if young people really took those an 
seriously freedom would be safe, no matter how far i 
went in theory. But I never thought any one wo 
take those things seriously. I wonder if, after all, ¥ 
really need more mission schools in Japan? They teac 
those ideals, don’t they?” | 
Just then my car came along. Leaving the two youn; 
men, I wished for some way more fully to proclaim th 
kingdom of God, the integrity and love of Jesus Chris 
and salvation from sin, to these people who need him s 
much. The Japanese are thinking. They ask question 
which we occidentals cannot always answer, especiall} 
as too often the lives of our own nations give the lie t 
our teachings. Jesus, and Jesus alone, makes freedon 
safe. But do we really want that kind of safety? If wi 
did, would we not be more earnest about it? Wouk 
we not preach him in season and out of season, and fin 
less time for quarrelling among ourselves? Would an} 
sacrifice be too great to make for his kingdom? 
missionaries do a lot of wondering, in these days of cu 
budgets and dwindling forces. Do people back hom 
really care? ° f 


eds 


Wait Thou on Christ, My Sou 


By FRANCES STOCKWELL LOVELL 


E patient,.my soul, and wait on Christ; 
The clouds must break some day. 
Know thou that might cannot make right; 
There is a finer way. 
Thinkest thou thy cross too heavy is? 
God knows the strength of thee. 
Are all thy ways too grievously hard? 
"Tis thy Gethsemane. 
Know thou that thy God is waiting there, 
The drifted clouds behind; 
Believe thou that he is testing thee 
To prove thy worth and kind. 
Bitter the crucible of our life, 
But may thou come through whole. 
Know thou thy God is loving and just 
Wait thou on Christ, my soul. 
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The Making of a Bible 


By WItuIAM H. LEAcH 


HAVE just had a rather unusual course in English 
Bible. It is one which is denied most folk and yet it 
has proved most illuminating. I can see the making of 
the Bible in a way I never saw it before. I can under- 
stand the inconsistencies in numbers, verses and names 
in the authorized version after watching this process 
completed. For the Bible is a big volume, the mechan- 
ical side of its construction is an enormous proposition. 
Many and amusing are the errors told in the various 
versions of the Bible. There was the “Bug Bible” which 
substituted “bug” for “terror” in Psalm 91:5; the 
“Placemaker’s Bible” which used that word for “peace- 
makers.” The “Adulterous Bible” omitted the negative 
in the commandment. The “He” Bible used the mascu- 
line for the feminine in Ruth 3:15. The “Idle” Bible 
adjured the Bible not to worship idles. Another version 
substituted “murderers” for “murmurers” in Jude 16. 
It might have been the clever trick of some printer who 
made “princes” read “printers” in Psalm 119:161. These 
and other instances make amusing reading. But they 
help us to appreciate the seriousness of any attempt to 
make a Bible. 


Practically all of those who have commented upon the 
new translation of Professor James Moffatt, regardless 
of their opinions of the work itself, were amazed at the 
prodigious output of energy by one man in translating 
the entire Bible. It has come in sections. First there 
was the New Testament which offered a comparatively 
easy task. Then the Old Testament followed in two 
volumes. This was a work which would challenge any 
one. A strange book, with its semeticisms which are 
difficult of translation, and even of interpretation, in the 
languages of the western world. 

It has been an education to watch the reaction to 
these volumes. Many pages have been written in the 
past year in comment on them, I have on my desk now 
a file of clippings and reviews which weigh three and 
_ one-half pounds. These comments come not alone from 
the religious press, but many newspapers took the 
cpportunity of calling attention to what they thought to 
be freak, if not strange, usages in the translation. They 
thought it news that the garden of Eden was called a 
“park” and that Noah’s vessel of navigation was labeled 
a “barge.” 

True to the Original 


Among the many who have commented have been 
some who have thought that Doctor Moffatt might take 
the opportunity to make corrections in the Bible to heal 
some discrepancies. They figured that it would be a 
fine time to fix it up so that the old charge that there 
are errors in the Bible would have no ground. For 
instance, I find in the proofreader’s suggestions to 
Doctor Moffatt this item: 

“David’s reign totals forty-one years on page 345::4, 5. 
It totals forty years on page 375:11. Do you wish one 
of these to be corrected?” 

What an admirable opportunity this was to make a 
real correction in the Bible. A bookkeeper balances 
figures and decides how the text should be changed. 
But beside the question I find in Doctor Moffatt’s small 
fine hand ‘written in pencil, “No, the original is not so. 

Could we go any place to find a better illustration of 
what constitutes scholarship? It is in being true to the 
material as you find it. 


Certain types of teachers would prefer that the 
numbers balance, but for the scholar the authority must 
be traced back to the “original.” 

Here are two other suggestions which were answered 
in the same way: 


“Page 144:24. The word ‘numbered’ seems to be un- 
necessary and confusing.” “Perhaps, but it is in the 
original.” 

“Pages 159:29. Jethro was Moses’ father-in-law, not 
Hobab.” “Yes, but not in this sense or tradition.” 

This does not mean that there were not errors in the 
making and printing of the Bible. They have really run 
into the hundreds, have been corrected, and new plates 
made at an enormous cost. Jacob is strangely made to 
kiss his own garments and Isaac sings of the “due” of 
heaven. But the instances I have used from the corre- 
spondence taken from the publisher’s files show the 
sincerity and the thoroughness of the new translation. 

Weare still receiving inquiries from readers who evi- 
dently have not seen the new Bible but have heard 
something about it. Here is one from today’s mail: 

“Ts it true that this line is missing from Nahum 2:3, 
‘In the day of his preparation,’ in “The Old Testament: 
A New Translation’ by Rev. Prof. James Moffatt? 

“T should like to hear from you if it was left out by 
the makeup man or was a mistake.” 

In this instance the passage was left out. Only 
Doctor Moffatt could definitely answer the second 
query but in most of these cases the answer is the same: 
“The original doesn’t have it that way.”’ Many readers 
fail to realize that this book is not constructed out of the 
mind of the translator but is an accurate rendering from 
the ancient language. Words, phrases and sentences in 
the authorized version, for this reason, may be left out 
of Moffatt’s translation. 


An Oriental Book 


The Old Testament is distinctly an oriental book. 
Any translation must in a larger sense be an interpreta- 
tion. The authorized version itself is such an interpre- 
tation. Professor Moffatt has done more to bring out 
the oriental flavor of the books than has been done in 
any other version we know of. Shortly after the first 
volume was issued I used it as a basis for a series of 
sermons on the folk stories of the Old Testament. I 


should suggest such a method for one who wants to find 


the real contribution of Professor Moffatt. The dra- 
matic sense reveals something which the critical eye 
may miss. 

The plates for the complete Moffatt Bible which will 
soon be published were made in America. Duplicates 
have been sent from here to the British publishers. It 
has been a costly process. Only the immense popu- 
larity of this translation would justify the revising of 
plates in so short a time after the first edition. 

For this new volume Professor Moffatt has written 
a forty-seven page introduction which gives in this 
space a splendid introductory study to the whole Bible. 
The person who is seeking an explanation of the various 
texts used in the construction of the Old Testament will 
find nowhere else in such compact space the informa- 
tion he desires. It will be of especial value to the 
Moffatt Bible, for the reader will understand the spirit 
in which the great Scottish scholar undertook this 
mighty work. 
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Our Divine Friend 


“Ye are my friends if ye do the things which I command you.’—John 15:14 


LIKE that word “friend.” There 

is no word anywhere in the 
language finer than the word 
“friend.” It is no derogation of 
the dignity of Jesus that he should 
wear it. 

“Sweetheart,” “lover,” these are 
rare words, but they are tinctured 
by passion and natural desire. 

“Husband,” “wife,” “father,” 
“child,” “brother,” “sister”’—these 
too are dearly beloved words that 
dwell tenderly in the memory and 
heart, but they depend for their 
character largely on natural rela- 
tionship and circumstance, more 
than on volition and choice. 


This may be said even of the 
word “mother.” But nevertheless 
that is the one and only word I 
would ~ put beside the word 
“friend.” 

“Mother,” “friend’—these two 
words are sacred almost beyond 
any others. 

* * x 


There are other words that are 
related to the word “friend,” but 
not one of them can approach it 
in richness and depth of meaning. 

“Companion” is one. It has a 
casual and transitory sound. 


“Associate” has a purely arti- 
ficial and objective meaning. There 
is no depth or fineness or senti- 
ment about it. 


“Comrade” is better. I like to 
hear the particular inflection with 
which the old soldiers use it. But 
even that has reference to par- 
ticular associations and events; as, 
comrade in arms. 


The word “friend” is sweet and 
deep and beautiful and rich. More 
than any other word it indicates 
the drawing together of two 
natures, without passion, artifice, 
ulterior motive or selfish con- 
sideration. 


True Friendship Two-sided 


“Ye are my friends,” said Jesus 

And that of course implies that 
he is ours, for true friendship is 
always two-sided. 

Truly the word is worthy to be 


By Ravpu M. Jones 
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applied even to the Master, even 
to the Saviour, even to that risen 
One. 


Saviour, Redeemer, Lord, Mas- 
ter, Rabbi, Immanuel, Teacher, 
Messiah: some of these are 
grander than the word “friend,” 
but none is sweeter or more to be 
cherished, as applied to him. 


ok 


It is well to think of Jesus as 
Friend. There are some who re- 
gard him with supreme honor and 
exalt him to the topmost peak of 
divinity, who have never known 
him as the friend and comrade of 
their daily life. 


The Promises of a Friend 


It adds sweetness to life to think 
of Jesus as a friend. Not only 
that, but it gives a new and more 
tender emphasis to many of his 
promises, which are _ beautiful 
beyond compare. 

“Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy-laden and I will give 
you rest.” 


Who will give us rest? Our Lord 
and Master? Yes, we need his 
strength and power under us. But 
our Friend too. Our Friend, who 
understands us and knows us as 
only a friend can, our Friend will 
give us rest. 

And again: “Let not your heart 
be troubled. I go to prepare a 
place for you.” 

Who goes? Our Saviour? Yes, 
but our Friend too. Why should 


our hearts be troubled when the 
loving hands of our divine Friend 
are busy with the preparation? 
*Tis he will open the door and wel- 
come us. 


“What a friend we have in Jesus, 
All our sins and griefs to bear!” 


Friends grow to resemble each 
other. Not in looks, of course, but 
in character. David has about him 
a Savor of Jonathan, and Jonathan 
has about him a savor of David. 


The Imprint 


Jean Valjean, in Hugo’s master- 
piece, becomes the living facsimile 
of the old bishop who had _ be- 
friended him while he was yet a 
convict. So to be with Jesus as 
friend is to grow like him: to ab- 
sorb his tastes and desires and dis- 
position and love. Peter and 
James and John are not at all like 
him at the outset of their associa- 
tion with him, but after three years 
of intimate and loving friendship 
they begin to resemble him in 
amazing fashion, to love and desire 
and do the very things that were 
the desire and occupation of his 
own life. I sometimes repeat senti- 
ments that I consider my own un- 
til I think back a little way and re- 
member that they came from a 


‘friend with whom I spent much of 


my time; and yet they are as truly 
mine as his now, for I have grown 
to be like my friend in these 
particulars ... His thoughts have 
become my thoughts. His desires 
and sentiments and decisions have 
become mine too... So he who 
lives as a friend with the divine 
Friend becomes like him. Our 
desires and affections are trans- 
formed into the fashion of his 
when we have him as our daily 
companion and perpetual friend. 


‘Ye are my friends’, said Jesus 
‘if ye do the things that I com- 
mand you.’ 

And partly at least we do them 
because by continual association, 
we have come to love and to desire 
the things that he desires and 
loves. 
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Young People and Kingdom Service 


Conducted by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary, B. Y. P. U. A. 


“Meeting Helps” on C. L. P. 
Topics for Feb. 14 


Note: All references hereafter made in 
these “Meeting Helps’ will be to the fol- 
lowing books: “Modern Discipleship and 
What It Means” by Woods; “Twelve Tests 
of Character” by Fosdick; “The Man No- 
body Knows” by Barton; “Gates and Keys 
To Bible Books” by Robinson; “How We 
Got Our Bible” by Smyth; “A Short His- 
tory of the Christian Church” by Moncrief; 
“Peasant Pioneers” by Miller; “God’s Dyn- 
amite” by Lerrigo. The entire set of books 
may be had for $12.45 from the American 
Baptist Publication Society. A few others 
may be added later. 

See. 4 

Why not make this the musical service 
of the year? Ask the church choir or a 
quartet or a soloist to prepare at least 
six selections based on the Psalms. 
There is a book containing six psalms 
for solo work—Ward Stephens’ Psalms— 
which may be had at music stores for 
$1.50. There are also many anthems for 
choir use which could be sung. 

In meeting have the opening chords of 
a solo struck (without any preliminary 
statement such as “Shall we open the 
meeting by—?”) using one of the special 
musical numbers as the opening. 

Creating Interest 

In order to get all of the young people 
interested, one or two or three of the 
psalms which are familiarly used as 
hymns in our churches could be inter- 
spersed with the other selections. “Oh, 
My Soul, Bless Thou Jehovah,” “The 
Lord Is My Shepherd” and “Bow Down 
Thine Ear, O Lord,” are a few which are 
known to most people. Before singing 
these, tell the young people the psalms 
upon which they are based. 

The leader could speak briefly on the 
Psalms, bringing out the fact that even 
today they voice the heart sentiments of 
people. A few of the most beautiful 
psalms could be read and discussed. If 
the singers are asked in advance to pre- 
pare to sing phrases from songs in which 
psalms are embodied, this might be a 
part of the meeting. As the different 
psalms are discussed, the singers could 
sing these phrases to show that the 
psalms are universally considered ex- 
pressive of mankind’s feelings. 

If you care to do it, little programs 
could be made out of red cardboard in 
the shape of hearts. 


Seekers of the Truth 


When those 900 students from all over 
the United States and from all denomina- 
tions met in Evanston at the first of the 
year, there was “something doing.” They 
had decided that all questions which 
were raised would be looked at with an 
unbiased mind and would be decided 
with calm deliberation. Only the stu- 


dents were allowed to have a voice in 
this conference, although some 300 older 
people—collegians and religious workers 
—were permitted to “listen in.” The 
speakers were two-thirds students, with 
one-third older people who might help 
to throw light on some of the questions 
raised. 
The Questions 

These youths, who were interested in 
the church and eager to make it accom- 
plish its ends and aims, had some ques- 
tions to ask. One perhaps has been 
asked before, but to these young people 
it seemed never to have been answered 
satisfactorily. “How,” they asked, “can 
un-Christian America presume to take 
Christianity into the non-Christian coun- 
tries?’ And in the next breath came 
another question, ‘“‘What is the young 
foreign student to do when he travels to 
America to school and becomes disillu- 
sioned by the difference between the 
actual America and the Christian Amer- 
ica painted by the missionaries?” 

“Un-Christian America” they call it— 
and all this time we have been priding 
ourselves on our “Christian” country, on 
our country which allows freedom of 
religion! And have our missionaries not 
prided themselves upon .coming from 
this ‘Christian land?” Have we not ex- 
tolled it in story and song? But have 
we been right—is ours a Christian coun- 
try? Doesn’t the second question of this 
group prove that we have been wrong— 
that those who have heard of our “Chris- 
tian land” are in many cases disillusion- 
ed? They are subjected to digs and 
thrusts because they are “foreigners;” 
they are encouraged and sometimes even 
forced to lead lives of immorality be- 
cause of example and lack of something 
better. 

Answered? 

On the first day of the conference, be- 
fore these questions were raised, one of 
these students made a statement which 
seems to answer in part these two ques- 
tions. “If the nations are ever to stop 


warring, let the churches stop competing.” 


Although this statement was made 
about the peace question, it seems to fit 
in for these other two. Have not our 
churches been so busy trying to “make a 
name” for themselves, trying to “get the 
people in” that they have neglected in 
many cases the spiritual lives of the 
members? 

Of course, our country is nothing but 
what we make it. What we are in our 
own lives—that is what our country is. 
Have we been, in our lives, truly Chris- 
tian? Have we treated all people as our 
brothers—or have we treated all people, 
irrespective of position, nationality or 
wealth, equally? 

The Quality of Youth 

Youth has been criticized, called fri- 

volous, denounced. But it seems that 


youth is seeking light on its responsibili- 
ty to the world more than did the 
parents. Whenever youth is found to be 
frivolous and irresponsible, there is a 
reflection upon the training and example 
of those who have gone before. Well 
may the older people set good examples 
by “walking in the straight and narrow 
way.” 

But here is this same youth which 
has been oftentimes misjudged, looking 
into things, seeking for the truth about 
these matters which have so _ long 
puzzled it, and planning remedies for 
righting the wrongs which have been 
going on for so long. 

The Church 

Youth is going into all matters with 
the same vim, and the church is not 
being left out. Almost one is reminded 
of the time more than two thousand 
years ago when a young man investigat- 
ed matters in the temple, and cleansed it 
from all its extortion. Today youth is 
trying to do the same thing—trying to 
“chase out” the things which keep the 
church from doing its best for the king- 
dom, trying to make it the force it 
should be in the world. 

What about the older people? Are 
they going to “back youth up” by setting 
the right example, by aiding them in 
their endeavors, by encouraging them in 
investigating their responsibilities? (Ah 
—we knew you would!) 


A Trip of Friendship 


One thousand miles of friendship! 
That is one of the results of a trip which 
was taken by Russell Tuck, state presi- 
dent, and Stanley Stuber, superintendent 
of evangelism, for Maine. For nine days 
these two young men traveled about the 
state, speaking, conferring, conversing. 

Each day a group of active young 
people met with them in an effort to 
find out more about the work which the 
Baptist Young People’s Society of Maine 
is trying to do. Fifty pastors were 
visited in the hope that the personal 
contact would secure their interest and 
cooperation. 

In some of the places there were meet- 
ings going on, but very readily those in 
charge “squeezed in” a few minutes for 
these two enthusiastic young workers. 

Have you ever thought of this method 
for “lining up” your young people? Oh 
no, perhaps not all over the state or city 
(although that would be a good thing), 
but in your own local. It may be that 
thé reason you are not getting coopera- 
tion is that the young people do/not un- 
derstand what you are trying to do. 
Perhaps others in the church do not 
understand. Why not have a “trip of 
friendship” to all the young people, and 
all the church members—if that is pos- 
sible—and see if you will not have better 
results. 
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The Boy Who Traveled Alone 


By Marcaret T. APPLEGARTH 


NEP NORTON was going to make an 

all-day trip in the train, and it was 
to be an even greater adventure than it 
sounds because he was to go absolutely 
alone. When you are nine years old, it 
is really quite exciting to go travelling 
all the way from Cleveland to Albany 
alone. Mr. Norton hunted up the negro 
porter on the parlor car and put Ned in 
his care: “Porter,” he said smiling, “this 
boy will bear watching!” 

“Yes, sir, I sees he’s a mighty ’tractive 
little man to look at, sir!” said the 
porter, winking one eye at Mr. Norton 
and the other eye at Ned. 

“Not exactly my meaning,” laughed 
Mr. Norton, “but I guess you'll see that 
he doesn’t get into mischief. His mother 
will meet him at Albany.” 

There was the rumble of wheels, the 
crash of couplings, the jar of brakes... 
and the first thing Ned knew, his father 
outside on the platform seemed to go 
sliding and whizzing past his window, 
and he felt a queer marble begin to stick 
in his throat as that dear familiar figure 
disappeared from view. 

But the porter had a cheerful grin 
especially reserved for parting occasions 
like this: “Smile up your face, sonny, 
and here’s a footstool to put your feet 
on, ‘cause I sees your legs don’t quite 
reach the floor yet.” 

Then the porter hung up his hat and 
coat for him, and Ned began to. feel 
even more at home. 

“Goin’ to be mighty light travellin’ to- 
day; ’pears to me like you could almost 
call this your private car, sonny, it’s so 
deserted. Anything more I can do for 
you right off, hey?” 

Ned said no thank you in his politest 
manner, for never had any one been so 
kind to him at such short notice. More- 
over, ten minutes later, this new friend 
returned and sat down on one of the 
chairs: “Reckon I might just as well stay 
and visit, nobody ain’t needin’ nuffin. 
Voumgettin alone Oy Kerr 

“Oh yes, indeed, thank you!” said Ned, 
then asked the question that couldn’t 
keep another minute: “I hope you won’t 
mind my asking, but are—are you from 
Africa?” 

The porter chuckled: “’Spect I am! 
Wouldn’t be at all surprised, sonny, only 
not me, of course, nor my pappy; but 
"spect maybe my grandpappies were all 
fetched over from Africa: ’way back; 
you know. Slaves!” 

“Oh, but don’t you know for sure?” 
asked Ned in a very disappointed voice, 
“I was hoping maybe you were the son 
of a chief—sort of a prince, don’t you 
know? I was hoping maybe you'd been 
in the jungles and met rhinoceroses and 
elephants and lions and Livingstone.” 


Conducted by Margaret T. Applegarth 


The porter gasped. “Sakes alive! No, 
not: me! But I’ve heard tell of them 
rhinoceroses and elephants and _ lions; 
yes, sir; I’ve seed-’em at the zoo; but 
never in all my born days have I heard 
tell of a livingstone. Reckon I’d run a 
mile if I met one of them livingstones 
in a jungle; reckon I’d scoot faster than 
this here train if I met one of them!” 


Ned laughed outright in sheer amaze- 
ment: “Livingstone isn’t an animal,” he 
gasped, “it’s a man: David Livingstone, 
didn’t you know? He walked thousands 
and thousands of miles clear across 
Africa where no other white man had 
ever been, he named lakes and rivers and 
things, he discovered waterfalls and just 
as if that wasn’t enough to do he con- 
verted the black savages and got the 
slaves set free... .” 


“Freed the slaves?’ repeated the 
porter, “now do tell! How come I never 
heard tell of this man before? For 
ain’t I got one son named Abraham Lin- 
coln Lovely—’cause why Mistah Lincoln 
he freed the slaves way back in the days 
of my grandpappy? And ain’t I got an- 
other son named Frederick Douglas 
Lovely—’cause why Mistah Douglas he 
made the silveriest-tongued speeches for 
freein’ slaves way back in my grand- 
pappy’s day? Ain’t I got a girl named 
Harriet Beecher Stowe Lovely, ’cause 
this Stowe lady wrote ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ and made folks see all about 
slavery? But never in all my born days 
have I heard tell of this here Mistah 
David Livingstone discoverin’ rivers and 
freein’ slavés. But say, sonny, why 
couldn’t I name that brand new little 
baby of mine for this Mistah Living- 
stone? I declare to goodness, ’pears like 
we never will get that little kid named! 
’Pears like his mammy and me run clean 
out of names. So you just give me more 
pertiklers bout this Livingstone gent’- 
man, thank you kindly.” 


“Oh, I’m brimful of him,” chuckled 
Ned, “you see, I’m a Crusader.” 


“You don’t say!” gasped the porter, 
much impressed. “I reckon maybe I 
don’t know all ’bout what you means, 
though.” 


“Crusaders are Baptist boys and Bap- 
tist girls, and we meet at church on Fri- 
days after school to study things and 
hear stories about the fine heroes who 
have made the world Christian. And this 
year there was a lot about Livingstone 
making parts of Africa Christian. You 
see, I know specially, because my mother 
teaches the Crusaders and I have the 


book. It’s called ‘Livingstone, The 
Path-Finder.’ There’s a lion on the 
cover. That lien tried to chew up Mr. 


Livingstone once, but he didn’t quite. 
Then there’s another book © called 
‘African Adventurers,’ and it tells how 


African boys still try to do the things 
Livingstone once did for negroes. It’s 
some book! I guess Abraham Lincoln 
Lovely and Frederick Douglas would 
like it a lot. I guess if my mother knew 


their address she’d’ send them those 
books. She’s always doing that kind of 
thing. You see she’s on the mission- 


committee and she loves all the blac 
people everywhere.” 

“Um!” murmured Mr. Lovely, softly, 
“T reckon she’s some mammy.” 

“She is!” agreed Ned wistfully. “When 
she gets on the train we’re going to a 
conference, and she’s going to teach a 
new missionary book called ‘In the Van- 
guard of a Race,’ all about fine negro 
men and women today who are being 
black shepherds of Kingdom Come. But 
perhaps you’ve read it?” 

Mr. Lovely shook his head: “No 
sonny, I’d admire to read it, but gen- 
erally I’m kept on the hop all day long 
by the folks that travels in this here 
car. Reckon the onliest book I got any 
room for in my pocket is a pocketbook!” 

Ten minutes after Ned’s mother had 
boarded the parlor car on her way to 


_her conference she began hearing all 


about Abraham Lincoln Lovely and 
Frederick Douglas Lovely: “And mother, 
wouldn’t it be perfectly all right for Mr. 
Lovely to call his new baby David Liy- 
ingstone Lovely? And couldn’t I send 
him the Livingstone book? Mr. Lovely 
says his wife is saving up the baby for a 
name, so I do hope David Livingstone 
will do. She couldn’t be disappointed 
after she read all about him, could she?” 

“No, dear,’ said Ned’s mother, softly, 
and looking at him as if he was the 
nicest boy in America. And I think may- 
be he was, for he even remembered to 
tell her how small the pockets were in 
Mr. Lovelys’ white porter’s jacket, but 
wasn’t there some special little book that 
would just fit inside? 

There was! And that is how it hap- 
pens that today Mr. Lovely has a little 
pocket Testament in his coat, and if you 
could see the front page of that small 
Bible you would read: 

“To Mr. Lovely, 

from your friend Ned Norton.” 


Songs and Play for Children. Boston: Pil- 


grim Press. $1.25. 
The Pilgrim Press has put the home 


and the church under debt by the publi- 
cation of “Song and Play for Children.” 
The book contains work songs, well- 
known folk games, simple marches, 
songs on friendliness and service, songs 
of family life and for special days, nature 
songs, animal songs, hymns, and music 
to suggest desirable moods. This fine 
contribution to the education of children 
should make a strong appeal to all who 
have to do with the guidance of the 
children. —J. A. E. 
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Boston Letter 
By CHARLES H. Watson 
Kenneth C. MacArthur 


[The gifted son of the late Dr. R. S. 
icArthur gave our ministers a bris- 
ig Monday morning on the eighteenth. 
tu cannot ‘always be certain of light, 
at and force, when you bring on a 
scretary,’ but Mr. MacArthur con- 
iced us of the luxury of the experience 
ien you can. When‘ he gave up his pas- 
‘ate at the Old Cambridge church to 
ce up the work of rural church federa- 
n for the love of it, we were certain 
would do it in the MacArthur 
shion of scholarly thoroughness and 
thusiasm—exactly what he has done. 
ridently his heart is in it as well as 
; head—always a conquering combina- 
m. Characteristically his theme was, 
. New Day for the Country Church.” 
2 is a born and trained optimist, 
owed a detailed scientific study of the 
ral situation, strongly believed in fed- 
ation whenever they wanted it, gave 
_ the reasons for wanting it, found all 
e allies close at hand when you embark 
it, did not miss one discouraging fea- 
re in his masterly analysis, but could 
30 see hope leaping out of every ap- 
rent obstacle. You could hardly 
iagine a more perfect plea. 
Two Laymen 
This time it is two noble laymen that 
2 lose by death. Erskine F. Bickford 
the First church, Malden, and Arthur 
Gates of our Winchester church. Mr. 
ckford’ was eighty-two—ripe, wise, 
lidly prosperous, intelligently devoted 
the church and the kingdom. He 
as one of the strong men in a strong 
iurch, so dependable in counsel and 
joperation that he will be missed every- 
here. 
Mr. Gates was only fifty. He was 
pable, willing, industrious, both in 
isiness and religion, and wore out all 
o soon. Every visiting preacher felt 
e uplift of his kind and earnest face in 
e Winchester congregation. As presi- 
nt of the Social Union, trustee of 
ewton, counsellor and friend of Rug- 
es Street church, consecrated Chris- 
un layman, he will be gratefully 
ierished. 
Often when we are tempted to despair 
successors to fill the places of such 
en, we forget how much of time and 
ynsecrated labor it took to produce 
em. In many of our younger men 
at are growing, the same fervent fires 
‘e burning. 

The Youth Movement 
Recently the ministers gave a Mon- 
ay morning to the “Youth Movement. 
Je had three young speakers who 
oked at it from different angles, and 
ave us a stream of hot stuff that pro- 
oked a deal of thought, and some ques- 


Among Ourselves 


tion. Perhaps the most engaging of 
the speakers was a Chinaman, who 
looked so boyish, so physically fragile, 
yet was so intellectually keen and pungent 
and wielded such facile English, that 
he made us fall in love with our own 
language. Like other bright ones of 
his race, he gave sure drives through 
the seams of our Christian armor, and 
left us feeling guilty at the remembrance 
of our wanton western encroachments 
upon his country. The other speakers 
also gave us plenty of “our own” in 
hypocrisy and militarism. All in all, 
it was a faithful and wholesome discus- 
sion. 
A New Evangelism? 


What seemed almost an experiment 
in evangelism is proceeding on a large 
scale in West Somerville, where the dif- 
ferent denominations have strong 
churches. All of the churches are en- 
listed, and nightly they fill a gneat 
tabernacle built for the meetings which 
are to continue six weeks. It looks like 
a big warm fire that is evangelizing the 
churches, with hundreds of attracted out- 
siders getting the incidental benefits. 
Ordinarily we have not conceived of 
evangelism without volcanic and pic- 
turesque preaching, lashing of churches 
and ministers, scaring of sinners and 
working the sawdust trail. But here 
we have it on new lines, with tremend- 
ously pointed and pungent preaching, and 
the vast auditorium packed with awak- 
ened churches. It will be a worthwhile 
study to gather the results of this un- 
usual method, and sift them. Dr. G. W. 
Anderson is the evangelist, who has won 
the confidence of our sanest leaders, 
our pastor Frank M. Swaffield is the 
energetic Baptist associate. Our city 
press follows the movement with full re- 
ports. 

Some News Bits 


Dr. Austen K. de Blois closes his 


notable pastorate at the First church, 


Friendly Things 


4 pa peace that crowns my morn- 
ings, 
The joy that noonday brings, 
The comfort of my evening 
Is born of friendly things. 


A wayside flower nodding, 
A dog’s devoted eyes, 

And blue smoke curling upward 
To warm the winter skies. 


A book with open covers, 

A white hand’s soft caress 
Just these, they need no riches 
Who dwell with friendliness. 


.statesmanship is 
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Boston, Jan. 31. A general gathering of 
the people for a farewell reception is 
arranged for the evening of Jan. 28. The 
recollection of fifteen years of happy and 
devoted labor will make the occasion 
hearty and grateful, and will emphasize 
the gracious personality and power of a 
minister of whom everybody is proud. 
It is announced that the Rev. C. R. 
McNally, formerly of Winnipeg, has 
been engaged as a temporary supply 
while a successor to Doctor de Blois is 
being sought. 


Daily evangelistic services are pro- 
ceeding at Tremont Temple, with some 
unusual musical attractions. Of course 
Doctor Massee is the preacher. Evan- 
gelism is his specialty, and he is 
equipped with all the varied powers that 
make it effective. Twice a day large 
congregations assemble, and the re- 
sponse of the people promises a great 
ingathering. 

The recall of Rev. W. F. Wilson of 
Springfield to the church at Amesbury, 
after an interval of fourteen years since 
his former pastorate there, is worthy of 
attention. Isn’t it a case-of rare wis- 
dom? They did not have to “look him 
up,” just remembered how good he was 
when they had him before, saw fifteen 
rich years added to his capital and were 
sure he would come back to them a 
brand new minister. Such ecclesiastical 
sagacity ought to have publicity. Pastor 
Wilson is just the sort of man that in- 
spires it. 

After seven years of strong and wise 
leadership of the federated church at 
Hudson, where federation has been a 
success, Pastor H. B. Francis resigns. 
We do not know what he will seek, but 
we do know that some good church, 
whether “plain or striped,” ought to 
seek him. 


A Feature in Civics 


In poking around at the city hall, 
our new mayor discovers that quite a 
bunch of embryonic Democratic states- 
men have been using the council cham- 
ber of that sacred edifice, as a perma- 
nent gambling room for nightly “poker.” 
They had been provided with hundreds 
of pass keys for entrance and exit at 
any hour. This primary school in civic 
preparatory to the 
bigger gamble that comes later. When 
the stake is a high municipal office and 
a fat salary, the dear, duped, stupid and 
uncomplaining tax payer can always be 
depended upon. He goes on forever. 
So does the civic statesman. 


We are enjoying only an accidental 
mayor now. We shall return later to 
our old permanent poker game at the 
city hall, and each of the “boys” will 
have a pass key for his comfort. It is 
one of the features in modern civics, 
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An Example of Church 
Courtesy 


After the death of Dr. Russell H. Con- 
well, the Grace church, thus left pastor- 
less and casting about for Doctor Con- 
well’s successor, turned toward Dr. 
Frederick E. Taylor, pastor of the First 
church, Indianapolis. But the method 
of its procedure led to a beautiful cor- 
respondence between these two great 
churches which exemplifies to an un- 
usual degree the courtesy churches owe 
to one another. 


The Letters. 


To The First Baptist Church, 
Indianapolis. 
Christian Greeting: 

The custom among Baptist churches 
has been and is that when a church be- 
comes pastorless the pulpit committee 
is free to look about and lay hands on 
the man most desirable to fill the 
vacancy without regard to the church 
that might thus be robbed of a loved 
pastor. 

The Baptist Temple has been facing 
an inevitable change in its pastorate for 
some months. The long continued ill- 
ness of Doctor Conwell boded only one 
ultimate issue. During these months the 
committee of the church has been weigh- 
ing the possibilities of men to fill its 
pastorate when it should become vacant. 

The name of your pastor, Doctor 
Taylor, was suggested almost im- 
mediately. His prominence in the 
Northern Baptist Convention; his ability 
as a preacher; his faithful pastoral 
ability; his evangelistic spirit; his 
organizing power; his missionary zeal; 
his appeal to young people, all were 
known and appreciated by many of the 
members and were pressed before the 
committee. But always there was 
present in the minds of those who 
coveted him as successor to Doctor Con- 
well the church of which he was pastor 
and the claims that his long years of 
service in Indianapolis gave to that 
church and community. It was not then 
until we discovered that a change was 
contemplated in your work; that the old 
church home must be sold and a new 
location sought; and that your pastor 
was undecided as to whether he would 
be happy under the changed conditions 
that we made any definite approach to 
him. 

It seemed to us that God was pro- 
videntially opening the way for Doctor 
Taylor and for us. The church by 
unanimous vote on last Thursday night 
voiced this as their conviction. 

And now we are sending to your pas- 
tor Rev. Frederick E. Taylor, D. D., a 
unanimous call to become the successor 
of Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D. D., as 
pastor of the Grace Baptist church in 
Philadelphia. 

While the thought of losing your pas- 
tor will bring its sorrow and sacrifice 
at the same time may we appeal for a 
recognition and consideration of the 
great need of our church at this crisis. 
With sincerest fraternal and best wishes 


To The Baptist Temple, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greetings: 

In reply to your courteous and con- 
siderate letter of Jan. 2 advising our 
church of your most complimentary call 
to our beloved pastor, Dr. Frederick E. 
Taylor, we herewith extend Christian 
greetings to your church and congrega- 
tion and wish to express to you as best 
we can our love and devotion to Doctor 
and Mrs. Taylor, who have now min- 
istered to us for nearly twenty years. 
They have woven their lives into our 


‘lives and hearts, and into the life of In- 


dianapolis in a way which would make 
their release from Indianapolis exceed- 
ingly regrettable, especially now when 
our church is facing problems which 
need, more than ever, wise and efficient 
leadership. 


Our church, however, and I trust, our 
community, understands that Doctor 
Taylor will make this decision without 
personal feeling but wholly upon the op- 
portunity for service. We cannot help 
but feel that his laudable record with 
us and his knowledge of our church and 
community life offer some inducement 
for an ever-increasing service here com- 
pared with opportunities in even a larger 
church and a larger community, such as 
you represent. 


As true disciples of a leader who has 
followed carefully the way the Master 
leads we will endeavor to assist and not 
hinder the guidance in this situation 
which so seriously affects Doctor Taylor, 
your church and our own, and whatever 
decision is made, we will trust that the 
work of both your church and our own 
may continuously be blest in their lead- 
ership in the days to come as they have 
been in the past. 


Fraternally and sincerely, 
First Baptist Church 


Robert Mac Gregor, 
Church Clerk. 


THE BAPTIST 
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By Litttan M. CHAcE 


Arcadia, sometimes called “the little 
white church on the hill,” has been 
letting its light shine through the many 
activities of church life. Ever since the 
little church opened its doors thirteen 
months ago, after a prolonged spell of 
inactivity, it has written in its history 
what seemed to be one important event 
after another. The pastor, Mr. Elden G. 
Bucklin, who has been with this church 
since its opening, was ordained Jan. 13. 
In honor of the occasion the church was 
decorated on the interior and alterations 
and repairs made. 


The Broadway church, Providence, 
with its new pastor, Rev. Ralph T, 
Andem, has been experiencing some en- 
couraging weeks of enthusiasm and in- 
gathering. Before the Kernahan cam- 
paign started the church had been di- 
vided into forty groups for intensive 
work and as a result of this organization, 
plus the enthusiasm of the visitation 
campaign, over fifty have been baptized 
and about twenty-five have joined the 
church by letter and experience. 


At Providence, Central church, under 
the auspices of the church school, the 
Christmas pageant “The Light of the 
World” was produced for the second 
time, the performance passing the previ- 
ous effort. The church is planning a 
school of missions for January and. 
February, and special Lenten services 
for several weeks previous to Easter. 


A school of missions is being held at 
Calvary church, Providence, on six suc- 
cessive Sunday evenings, Jan. 3-Feb. 7. 
Three groups have been arranged—men 
and women, young people and _inter- 
mediate. The visiting lecturers are: Rev. 
and Mrs. Percy L. Bakeman, Rev. Floyd 
L. Carr, Rev. Arthur W. Cleaves, Rev. 
V. W. Dyer, Rev. Hugh A. Heath, Rev. 
Main, Mrs. W. C. Murdock, and Rev. 
Main, Mrs. W. C. Murdock, and Rev. 
William Reid. . 


On Christmas eve the Bradford 
church was the recipient of a welcome 
gift of $1500 by interested parties to wipe 
out the mortgage on the church. This 
church has added since Jan. 1, thirty- 
four by baptism, eight by letter and 
experience, and ten as associate mem-— 
bers. This church, free of debt, fis 
starting the new year with high hopes 
and ambitious plans for the future. 

Another of our churches, the Norwood 
church, Norwood, R. I., was completely 
destroyed by fire just before Christmas. 
Rev. Chas. G. E. Chilton, the pastor, 
writes: “The people of the church are 
feeling keenly the loss of their church 
building, yet there prevails a spirit of 
courage and devotion as they face the 
future with all its demands. The fire 
that has destroyed our edifice has but 
kindled the greater flame of enthusiasm, — 
and we are assured that with the bless- 


- 


ing of God there shall rise upon the 
ruins of the old a better and a more en-— 
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during structure.” ’ 


(Signed) Harry C. Elliot 
Church Clerk. 


FREDERICK FE. TAYLOR 
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District of Columbia 
By Henry W. O. MILLINGTON 


With the holiday season practically 
‘over, our churches are getting down to 
business. Many of our pastors are 
wearing an unusual smile by reason of 
the tokens of love bestowed upon them. 


With the Churches 


This is the time when a number of the 
churches hold annual meetings, taking 
stock of the past and making larger 
plans for the future. At the present 
time every church is supplied with a pas- 
tor and all our work is going along with 
vigor and success. Under the inspiration 
of the example of Dr. W. S. Abernethy, 
pastor of the Calvary church, many of 
our pastors are preaching a Series of ser- 
mons on Sunday nights. This influence 
is so potent that it has led one of our 
unmarried. ministers, Rev. C. B. Austin, 
of the West Washington church, to ad- 
vertise a series of sermons on matrimony, 
among which are the following subjects: 
“How to Make Marriage a Success” and 
“Escape for Thy Life.” Dr. S. J. Porter 
has organized a Sunday evening club at 
the First church, by means of which he 
is adding largely to the attendance at the 
Sunday night services. The Immanuel 
church, of which Rev. G. G. Johnson is 


pastor, is making a strenuous effort to. 


have its new property completed by the 
time of the meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention in our city. The 
members of this church are giving with 
notable sacrifice. At the Congress 
Heights church the work is going very 
prosperously under the leadership of Dr. 
E. E. Richardson. A most attractive 
wall has been built around the extensive 
lot upon which this church stands, the 
work being done by the members them- 
selves. The Anacostia church is moving 
forward under the leadership of Pastor 
C. V. Van Der Linden. Five were bap- 
tized on a recent Sunday evening, and 
eight were welcomed into the church on 
the first Sunday of the year. The Sun- 
day school now numbers 172, and the 
attendance each Sunday is pretty close 
upon the total enrolment. Chevy Chase 
church, Rev. E. O. Clark, pastor, has 
just dedicated its house of worship. This 
is one of our new churches and it is 
making a large place for itself in the life 
of a splendid community. Rev. Newton 
_M. Simmonds is proving himself to be a 
strong leader at the Highlands church, 


which is another of our new enterprises. 


He is evidently the man for the place, 
and great things may be expected in the 
coming days. The Wisconsin Avenue 
church has called to its pastorate Rev. 
Oswald B. Falls of South Carolina. Mr. 
Falls has made a good record in all the 
pastorates he has held, and it is hoped 
that he will do his best work in this new 
relationship. Rev. William E. LaRue, has 
completed his fourth year as pastor of 
the Takoma: Park church. In that time 
he has welcomed 140 persons into the 
membership of the church. The Sunday 
school has had an increase of twenty in 
the average attendance over last year. 
A financial campaign has been inaugurat- 
ed looking toward the reduction of the 


church debt in the amount of $10,000. 
The larger part of this has already been 
subscribed and it is confidently expected 
that the whole amount will be raised. 
Just over the line in Virginia we have 
a.thriving church at Clarendon, where 
Rev. Perry L. Mitchell is serving as pas- 
tor. During the past year the current 
expense budget has been raised from 
$4850 to $10,500, and the missionary of- 
ferings from $1300 to $3250. This church 
sends out one-twelfth part of its mis- 
sionary budget every month. One 
hundred and twenty-six members have 
been welcomed into the church during 
the last year, and at the annual meeting 
held recently the church added $600 to 
the pastor’s salary. 


A conference for the deepening of the 
spiritual life was held recently at the 
Temple Baptist church where Rev. 
Thomas O. Jones is serving as the ef- 
ficient pastoral supply. This conference 
was conducted by Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, 
and lasted eight days. The attendance 
was good at all the sessions, the other 
Baptist churches of our city contributing 
largely to the audiences. The strong 


Convention Annuities 


At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion held in Chicago, Nov. 17, 1925, the 
following action was taken, after the 
presentation of a communication from 
President Rhoades, raising the question 
whether the convention will accept gifts 
on the annuity plan: 

“It was voted that the matter of an- 
nuity gifts, reserve income gifts and 
legacies be referred to a committee to 
consist of the president, the correspond- 
ing secretary, the treasurer, and the 
chairman of the law committee, to re- 
port at the next meeting of the execu- 
tive committee.” 

This committee is now engaged in 
formulating general plans for the recep- 
tion and administration of the benefac- 
tions indicated, which plans will be pre- 
sented to the executive committee at 
its meeting March 2. 

Meanwhile, it is a pleasure to announce 
that Mr. and Mrs. Howard R. Bliss, of 
Litchfield county, Connecticut, have paid 
to the treasurer of the Northern Baptist 
Convention the sum of $25,000 on the 
condition that the convention will pay 
the sum of $1500 annually to such per- 
sons, religious societies, or other uses, in 
such amounts and at such times as the 
givers or the survivor of them may 
direct during their lives, and upon their 
decease the convention will use the $25,- 
000 for the promotion of such religious 
work as its executive committee may 
direct. 

The executive committee is also ap- 
pointing a sub-committee to be known as 
the “investment committee,” which will 
be charged with the investment of sums 
to be received. Full plans for the proper 
care of all amounts that may be received 
by the convention are now being care- 
fully worked out. 

—W. C. BItTINc. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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addresses of Dr. Laws made a profound 
impression upon our people. 

The special offering which is being 
taken in our churches to relieve the crisis 
in the foreign mission work, North and 
South, has proved a most successful ef- 
fort. There is every indication that the 
offering will total over $8000, which is 
probably the largest over-and-above 
missionary offering ever taken in the dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Evangelism and Education 
in India 
By Z, F, GRIFFIN 

Those of us who have been many 
years in India know that our schools are 
just as necessary a part of evangelism 
as the preaching of the word itself. How 
can they hear without a preacher and 
how can they preach except they be 
sent and how can they be sent except 
they be prepared and how can,they be 
prepared except we have schools? The 
day is passed in India as well, as in 
America when we need but open our 
mouth and the Lord will fill it. There 
must be an intelligent presentation of 
the truths of Christianity. We require 
our missionaries for the most part to be 
college men and women. We need well- 
educated men for our preachers here in 
America, We need them none the less 
in India. We need good schools of all 
grades in our mission work in foreign 
lands. We need schools among especi- 
ally the lower castes so that they may 
be prepared for the Christian literature 
which must. be an evangelistic agency. 

Those Who Understand 

“The entering in of thy word giveth 
light.” “My word shall not return unto 
me void.” Of what good would be the 
distribution of the Word if the people 
cannot read? We need good schools to 
educate the children of our Christian 
communities and we need colleges to 
educate our ministers. We must bear 
in mind that Sanskrit is the classical 
language of India. It is especially the 
sacred language. No man can pass for 
a really educated Indian who knows 
nothing of Sanskrit. To begin with the 
only men who could teach this in our 
Christian colleges were Hindus. One of 
the most devout missionaries I ever 
knew was at the head of a Bible train- 
ing school for Indian ministers and their 
wives. He had a Hindu as a teacher of 
Sanskrit for a few years. He could do 
nothing else. Finally one of our own 
Christian men became an_ excellent 
Sanskrit scholar and he took the place of 
the Hindu teacher. Our missionaries 
on the ground know the situation. They 
are as deeply interested as we are and 
for the most part vastly more so. Surely 
we can trust them to do the wise thing 
with reference to our educational prob- 
lems without making any hard and fast 
rules. 

As one who has considerable experi- 
ence in the oversight of schools of all 
grades except the highest I can trace 
many conyersions to the Christian faith 
to efforts put forth by Christian teachers 
in these schools. 
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A Letter from Japan 
By H. B. BENNINGHOFF 


The outstanding event in Japanese 
political thought and life during the last 
few months has been the civil war in 
China. Japan has extensive interests in 
Manchuria, the center of the recent re- 
volution so expeditiously nipped in the 
bud by Chang Tso Lin. Many accuse 
Japan of actively participating in the 
extirpation of the rebels. At any rate 
Chan has won out, and Japanese inter- 
ests will be protected, we are told. The 
Japanese troops so reluctantly dis- 
patched at the last moment, are already 
returning to Japan and there seems to 
be quiet on the Amur. 


In dealing with the civil war in Man- 
churia, Japan had a hard problem on her 
hands. For two years Japan has been 
trying to recover her prestige in China 
which she lost with the issuance of the 
Twenty-one Demands. Shut out from 
the United States by the 1924 immigra- 
tion act, she has increasingly felt that her 
destiny must be peaceably worked out 
in cooperation with China and Siberia. 
For this reason she has kept her army 
and navy in the background and sought 
to deal with the questions at issue 
through the channels of diplomacy. For 
this reason, although severely pressed by 
the army to interfere in the putting 
down of the rebellion against Chang, the 
Japanese government was able to main- 
tain its position until the war entered 
the precincts of the South Manchurian 
railway, a Japanese enterprise. At this 
juncture the army succeeded in over- 
riding the insistence of the government 
and dispatched several thousands of 
soldiers to the war zone. But within a 
week came the capture of the rebel 
leader, Kuo, the rout of his army, and 
the restoration of order in Mukden. But 
in spite of her carefulness there has 
arisen here and there in China anti- 
Japanese agitation, and the end is not 
yet. 


Japan and Russia 

Japan has signed a commercial treaty 
with Russia, and there has been an ex- 
change of diplomats., Siberia appeals to 
Japan strongly as a region for the sup- 
ply of raw materials and markets for her 
manufactured goods. Her problem is 
how to develop intimate commercial re- 
lationships without at the same time 
undermining her imperial social structure 
with soviet ideas of social organization. 
Japan is strongly imperialistic and 
capitalistic in her ideas of society and 
politics. But her increasingly dissatis- 
fied unpropertied classes are beginning 
to feel the pinch of oppression on the 
one hand and the stimulation of demo- 
cratic and socialistic ideals on the other. 
The government has a problem on its 
hands. Like her volcanoes and earth- 
quakes, Japan’s quiet exterior has below 
the surface, no one knows just how near, 
all the conditions for a social revolution. 

Japan’s population is increasing at an 
unusual rate. There is not in Japan 
proper enough food to feed the people or 
enough work to keep them busy. She is 
experiencing great difficulty in securing 


homes for emigrants or raw materials 
for her factories. 

Those who have in mind the welfare 
of society and peace among the nations 
must do more than preach about it. 
Some concrete solution to the pressing 
problem of population and food must be 
found or there will be trouble. There 
is bound to be trouble of some kind. 
There is a decided unbalance of territory 
and resources among the nations; and it 
is time that those who have either or 
both gave some attention to some 
method of proper distribution. For some 
sort of economic balance must be found 
if we are to have peace and prosperity. 
It is useless to talk “peace” when the 
essential conditions of a peaceful exist- 
ence are lacking in great areas and 
among worthy peoples of the earth. 


Doctor Mott’s Visit 

Dr. John R. Mott has just paid us a 
flying visit. Perhaps in all his five pre- 
vious visits he had no such reception as 
he had last week in Tokio. With his 
usual vigor and impressiveness he spoke 
from the shoulder a message to the 
youth of Japan. On Sunday afternoon 
he spoke to 4000 young men in a hall 
on the grounds of the shrine erected to 
the memory of the late Emperor Meiji. 
At the banquet at the Industrial club 
Baron Sakatani, who introduced Doctor 
Mott, spoke appreciatively of Doctor 
Mott’s work for Japan following the 
earthquake. After Doctor Mott’s ad- 
dress the baron was led to emphasize 
the impression made and commend the 
speaker on his Christian mission to the 
other countries of the world. 

It is remarkable how extensively the 
Christmas celebration is observed in 
Japan. In Tokio the department stores 
are as. “Christmasy” as any enthusiast 
could desire. One store has a twenty- 
foot Christmas tree in its lobby, and the 
window display showed Kris Kringle ar- 
rived in a kiddie’s bedroom through a 
fireplace with all the toys and sweets of 
East and West. On the previous Satur- 
day there was a_ public Christmas 
celebration in one of the parks attended 
by 7000 children, besides their grown 
up friends. The church observances are 
crowded, and the participants are no less 
hilarious than their western brothers and 
sisters. 

Two-weeks ago there was held in one 
of the clubs of the city of Tokio a meet- 
ing of representatives of the three re- 
ligions—Shinto, Buddhism and _ Chris- 


tianity. The purpose of the meeting was . 


to consider the possibilities of holding 
in Tokio in 1928 a world conference of 
religionists for the study and discussion 
of ways and means to bring the in- 
fluence and power of religion to bear 
upon the solution of problems growing 
out of racial and national antagonisms. 
The significant thing about the informal 
conference was the feeling that all 
religions had something in common 
which needed to find expression in meet- 
ing new world difficulties. One cannot 
read the daily papers in Japan today 
without becoming more and more con- 
scious of the fact that the vertical 
cleavages between the religions no 
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longer hold exclusively. A new hor; 
zontal alignment is slowly taking plac 
that seeks to put the things of this worl] 
over against the things of the spiri 
Much of this feeling is inchoate still; bu, 
it is likely to take form rapidly in th) 
face of special situations that are tend! 
ing to threaten the very existence of th! 
religious life. Whether anything come 
of the conference idea or not, the ver) 
fact that thinkers in all the religions pal 
getting together to consider ney 
problems is itself significant. Along wit! 
this announcement came the word fron 
the United States that non-Christiai 
groups had selected representatives t 
meet with Christian men to discus 
similar issues. Is Christ outgrowin; 
Christianity? 

Baptists in Japan are watching with ; 
great deal of interest the development 0 
the Chinese independence movement 
Japanese Baptists are now considering 
the formation of a convention, inclusivé 
of native and missionary, without racia 
distinction, which shall deal with all the 
problems of the churches. There i; 
nothing revolutionary in this proceeding 
It is the next step in the evolution of the 
Baptist denomination in Japan. Mission. 
aries are in Japan to work, not for, o1 
over, but with Japanese Baptists. Anc 
there is an increasingly deep conviction 
that the formation of a single agency 
which shall plan all the work and cor- 
relate it in efficient administration will 
work to the interest of the develop- 
ment of the churches and of good fel- 
lowship. There is increasing recognition 
of the need of missionary assistance, 
both personal and financial, in the de- 
velopment of a worthy denomination in 
Japan. But there is just as strong re- 
cognition of the need of Japanese leader- 
ship and control in the administration of 
such denomination’s agencies if they are 
to function effectively in the stimulation 
and development of a distinctive denomi- 
national life. : 

Waseda University. 

December 31, 1925. 


Christmas Week at Shanghai 
College 


By Henry HUIzINGA 


All the week before Christmas Shang- 
hai college celebrated by holding special 
evangelistic services, extending the 
chapel period to allow time for ad- 
dresses. Mr. Gordon Poteat was the 
main speaker. He spoke in excellent 
Mandarin on the general theme of dark- 
ness and light, and gave a logical pre- 
sentation of Christian teachings and 
made a forceful appeal to the students to 
link themselves with the Christian move- 
ment both on their own behalf and on 
behalf of their country. 

On Saturday evening the college 
orchestra, assisted by Mrs. C. H. Lavers, 
harpist, and Mr. E. P. Magill, bass 
soloist, presented a good program of 
music. The orchestra played the famous 
band march by J. Philip Sousa, “Stars 
and Stripes;” also “Rosebuds” “Star of the 
Orient,” and “America’s Finest.” Mrs. 
Lavers played several selections on her 
huge and complex harp. Mr. Magill 
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sang “Lord God of Abraham” from the 
oratorio “Elijah;” “Who is Sylvia?” from 
Shakespeare; and a number of comic 
songs, which greatly entertained his 
Chinese and American audience. 

On Sunday morning Mr. K. T. Tsung 
of the National Christian Council gave a 
forceful address, in which he met the 
charges of the anti-Christian movement. 
He took for his text the words of 
Christ: “Let your speech be, Yea, yea; 
Nay, nay.” Say no to all who would 
lead you astray! Say no to all wrongs 
that come to us from western lands! 
Say no to all evils you see in Christian 
teachings! Say yes to all the good you 
find in Christ’s teachings! Say yes to 
the spirit of love and of service and of 
sacrifice, that you find embodied in 
-Christ’s message and in his life, or in 
the lives of those who truly represent 
him. 

On Sunday evening the community 
church chorus, of which Professor E. J. 
Anderson -is the director, assisted by 
several members of the college faculty 
choir, sang the cantata “Bethlehem.” 
Doctor Poteat gave an eloquent address 
on the interpretation of the Christmas 
spirit. 

On Monday and Tuesday at chapel the 
students were addressed by Messrs. 
Sanford C. C. Chen and Chen Li Ting, 
on Christianity and imperialism. The 
evangelistic campaign is almost entirely 
in the hands of students and is well 
organized. Prof. Frank W. Lee, director 
of religious activities at Shanghai col- 
lege, said in an interview that he had 


never experienced better cooperation 
from the students than this year. The 
Christian students are divided into 


groups of personal workers with leaders 
from their own numbers, and quiet talks 
are held among mutual friends, Chris- 
tians and non-Christians, about the sig- 
nificance of Christian teachings and 
customs. 


On Monday night was held the annual 
Chinese oratorical contest. This year 
Mr. Chu Yung Chwang, a graduate of 
Shanghai college and instructor in 
Chinese in the middle school department 
of the institution, presented as a trophy 
a beautiful silver cup on which the win- 
ners’ names are to be engraved. The 
winner for this year was Mr. Yen Wan 
Lee of the junior class, who is also the 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 23, the assembly 
hall was packed with students, professors 
and visitors to witness the presentation 
of a dramatic performance by the stu- 
dents. The beautiful and noble story of 
“The Other Wise Man,” by Henry Van 
Dyke, was well dramatized by Miss 
Lillian Thomason, who also took the 
chief burden of selecting the cast and 
directing the preparation and rehearsals. 
She was assisted by Miss Dickinson, 
Mrs. Kelhofer, Mr. Pan En Ling, Mr. 
Hansen of the American school, Mr. 
Maurice Lee of the Wing On company, 
the College orchestra and quartet. Al- 
together the performance rounded up in 
a significant way the teachings of the 
week on the interpretation of the Christ- 
mas spirit. 


Mrs. Justin A. Smith 
An Appreciation 
By T. W. GoopsPErEp 


Mrs. Smith, Mary Louise Grose Smith, 
was born at Coxsackie on the Hudson 
river a few miles south of Albany, N. Y., 
Feb. 10, 1843. She was the eldest 
daughter of Rev. Henry L. Grose, a 
well-known Baptist minister of eastern 
New York, whose health having failed 
so that he was compelled to leave the 
pastorate, he bought the Ballston Journal 
of Ballston Spa, a few miles north of 
Albany, and moved to that village in 
1860. The paper has remained in the 


MRS. JUSTIN A. SMITH 


family for sixty-five years and is now 
conducted by a son, Charles H. Grose. 
Dr. Howard B. Grose, another brother 
of Mrs. Smith, is well known to readers 
of THE Baptist as the editor of Missions 
since 1910. When this brother was 
twenty years old he spent a year or two 
in the old University of Chicago and 
his sister Mary, who was eight years his 
senior, kept house for him in Chicago. 
She was herself well educated, truly a 
born teacher, and when her brother left 
Chicago she was called to Mount Carroll, 
Ill, and for a short time taught French, 
botany and other subjects in what is 
now the Frances Shimer school and as- 
sisted Mrs. Shimer in the work of ad- 
ministration. Here she might have re- 
mained long had not a call come to her 
from Doctor Smith which her heart con- 
strained her to accept. 

Although thirty years have passed 
since the death of Dr. Justin A. Smith 
many readers of THE Baptist will recall 
that great and good man. A _ prince 
among editors, a saint among the sons 
of God, a man who came very near to 
living the angelic life in this world. 
Doctor and Mrs. Smith were married in 
1873. Their home was on Ellis Avenue 
near 35th street, only a block or two 
from the old University of Chicago with 
the origin and entire history of which 
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Doctor Smith was closely connected, as 
he was also with the origin of the 
present university. At this early home 
the only child of Dr. and Mrs. Smith, 
Henry Justin Smith, was born in 1875. 
Three years later the family moved to 
what was then the suburb of Morgan 
Park, to which place the theological 
seminary, now the divinity school of the . 
University of Chicago, had been re- 
moved in 1877. Dr. Gilbert Thayer was 
conducting a young ladies’ seminary then 
and Mrs. Smith welcomed an invitation 
to assist him temporarily in the care of 
the school. This brought her and her 
husband again into intimate connection 
with the theological seminary in which 
through many years Doctor Smith gave 
occasional courses of lectures. About 
1881 they built a home next door to Dr. 
G. W. Northrup, who was president of 
the seminary and their intimate friend. 
They were part indeed of the seminary 
family until that institution found its 
permanent home on the _ university 
campus in Chicago in 1892. They sus- 
tained the most cordial relations with 
all the members of. the faculty—Drs. 
Wm. R. Harper, Northrup, Boise, Hul- 
bert, Morgan, Anderson, Sage and Price 
and their families. 


Doctor Smith found in Mrs. Smith a 
wife, who, with a character and tastes 
singularly like his own, a cultivated 
mind, an affectionate nature and a cheer- 
ful disposition, made the last twenty- 
three years of his life peculiarly happy. 
They were so fitted for each other that 
each gave to the other just what was 
needed to secure mutual and uninter- 
rupted happiness. Their house was a 
pleasant and comfortable one on the 
main street conveniently near to church, 
station, stores, and in it Mrs. Smith con- 
tinued to make her home, not only until 
the death of Doctor Smith in 1896, but 
as long as she herself lived, for nearly 
or quite forty-four years. There was in 
it a large library, filled with books 
suited to many tastes, and borrowers 
were always welcome. I myself read 
more than a hundred of them. For many 
years they supplied the need of a public 
library for the community. 

Everybody loved Mrs. Smith. She had 
the beauty of goodness that was a com- 
pelling attraction. Good will looked out 
of her eyes and “in her tongue was the 
law of kindness.” The spirit of Jesus was 
in all she did and said, and she was so 
transparently sincere and true that it was 
evident to all who knew her that the 
spirit of the Master was the central in- 
spiration of her life. This it was that 
clothed religion in her with charm and 
attractiveness. It was this that made the 
Christian cause the absorbing interest 
of her life. She gave herself to the 
church whole-heartedly, was for many 
years its corresponding secretary and 
contributed news notes to the church 
paper. She was devoted to missionary 
work, was officially connected with the 
Woman’s’ Baptist Foreign Mission 
society and for many years prepared the 
missionary news of the women’s work 
for the columns of The Standard. 

Doctor Smith was the first recording 
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secretary of the board of trustees of the 
University of Chicago and the earliest 
records of the board are in Mrs. Smith’s 
handwriting. She took part in her 
husband’s work, acting as his amanuensis 
and counselor in the preparation of his 
books. She had a distinct literary ability 
which found expression in at least two 
small volumes, one of which, “Among 
the Stars,” conveyed popular informa- 
tion about astronomy. Her teaching 
instinct led her even in old age to gather 
about her a group of girls who came to 
her home for the study of missions. 

It goes without saying that she was 
devoted to. her son, and she had the 
satisfaction of seeing him advance from 
the position of a reporter to that of an 
editor of a great metropolitan news- 
paper; the author of successful books; 
and, during the last two years of her 
life, head of the public relations office 
of the great university his father had 
helped to found. 

Mrs. Smith died Dec. 7, 1925, in her 
eighty-third year. Her funeral, largely 
attended, was held in the church of 
which she had been a member for nearly 
fifty years. Her pastor, Rev. Charles R. 
Osborn, and three of her former pastors 
took part in the service. She is survived 
by her son, Henry Justin Smith; two 
brothers, Dr. Howard B. Grose and 
Charles H. Grose; and two sisters, Mrs. 
Emma Eede and Mrs. John W. Weddell. 


“The Lapses of Liberalism” 
By T. P. STAFForD 


The editorial in the issue of THE 
Baptist, Jan. 2, 1926, on the above topic 
is of unusual interest. It has many 
points of merit. It reveals. a sincere 
purpose to understand and state the 
positions of both the conservatives and 
the liberals. It uses excellent and force- 
ful language. It is a frank statement. 
It appreciates the difficulty of describing 
either group perfectly, since there are 
two or more types in each. 


As a conservative, however, I felt as 
I read the article that my position was 
not properly set forth. It may be that 
a liberal in reading it experiences the 
same reaction that I did. 

1. I do not emphasize “fixed for- 
mulas in the statement of Christian 
doctrines.” 

I was a member of the convention that 
met last May in Memphis and was one 
of those who favored a new confession. 
It was the conservatives in that body 
that called for a restatement. The 
liberals, or those who were more inclined 
to liberalism, did not want it. 

2. “One looks forward and the other 
backward,” the article further says. 

This seems to say that liberalism is 
progressive and that conservatism is not 
But I do not think this contrast is borne 
out by the facts. Of course liberalism 
claims to be progressive. But is it truly 
so? And is conservatism reactionary or 
static? An extreme type is. But is this 
true of the great body of conservatives? 
The Baptists of the Southern Baptist 
Convention are perhaps the most con- 
servative of all large Christian bodies 
and they are making wonderful progress. 


When the article admits that even 
“orthodox liberalism” does not “develop 
evangelists” does it not admit that 
liberalism is non-progressive? Is there 
such a thing as progressive Christianity 
that is not evangelistic? 

Again the article says that “liberalism 
has.a tendency to rest in restatement 
without going on to make the sacrifice 
necessary to vitalize the restatement.” 
Is this not a confession that liberalism 
lacks the vitality that is necessary to 
progress? Can there be any real prog- 
ress in anything that is Christian where 
there is not a spirit of sacrifice? 


I do not have in mind the extreme 
conservatives who spend all their time 
talking about fundamentals and who are 
always reactionary as to any positive 
program. It may be the editor had this 
class especially in mind when he wrote 
that. The reference to the kind of “ex- 
position of the Bible” one hears in ser- 
mons often by the conservative side con- 
firms this opinion. But I would say that 
the interpretation of the Bible by certain 
liberals and also by certain fundamen- 
talists is a travesty. In both cases it re- 
veals both ingenuity and a lack of con- 
scientious regard for the word of God. 

3. “Conservative theology offers a 
doctrine of inspiration as definite as a 
theorem in geometry. But liberalism is 


nebulous and vague on the whole ques- 


tion of the sacred scriptures.” 

This is a fine statement as far as the 
two attitudes toward the authority of the 
Bible are concerned. I am not sure, how- 
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Tue Memphis Commercial Appeal has 
finished raising a fund of $3025 which will 
be used to purchase a home for Tom Lee, 
negro hero of the Norman disaster, who 
saved the lives of thirty-two people when 
the steamer went down on May 8. 

ON ACCOUNT OF a condition of health 
requiring a period of relief from pastoral 
duties, Rev. B. B. Jacques has resigned 
the pastorate of the Calvary church, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Pastor Jacques has served this 
church for nearly fourteen years. He is 
the first and only pastor the church has 
had. 

Tue FourTH NATIONAL motion picture 
conference, under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Motion Picture Council in America, is 
to be held at the Congress hotel, Chicago, 
February 10-12. The speakers will include 
Prof. E. A. Ross of the University of Wis- 
consin; Mayor Kittleson of Madison, Wis.; 
Prof. George Mead and Prof. Ellsworth 
Faris of the University of Chicago; Dr. 
Herman Adler of the Chicago Institute of 
Juvenile Research; Rev. Charles W. Gilkey 
of Chicago and Mrs. Robbins Gilman of 
Minneapolis. 

Pastor E. O. Cotseck of Elizabeth, Pa., 
has moved into a new parsonage. 


Two WERE BAPTIZED by Pastor E. G. 
Zwayer at Leechburg, Pa., Jan. 10. 


QUARANTINE WAS NOT all bad for Rev. 


the authority of 


Here, There and Everywhere | 
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scriptures and 


liberals do not is a characteristic dif- 
ference between them. 
But does not this make the con- 


servative progressive? 


I have just been — 


studying the attitude of Jesus to the — 


scriptures of the Old Testament. He did 


not question their authority. He relied © 


upon it absolutely. He said David spoke 
by the spirit of God. He said that “one 
jot or one tittle” should not pass away 
from the law until all was fulfilled. He 
Said that the scriptures could not be 
broken. He gave to his own words an 
equal positive authority. 

Jesus was certainly progressive. There 
is no true progress except by holding to 
the things that have been established. 
The strength of conservatism is that it 
has this positive note. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Celia Olmey Mills, widow of Rev. 
Wm. Horatio Mills, daughter of Rev. Phil- 
etus 
Dec. 15 at her home in Aurora, Il. 

She was an efficient helper of her hus- 
band in his pastorate. Mr. Mills was pas- 
tor at Mt. Vernon, Oxford, Rochester, Les- 
lie, Armada, Aurelius, Richmond, He died 
pastor of Iron Mountain church, Michigan, 
twenty-six years ago. Mrs. Mills was a 
devoted wife and mother, respected by all 
who knew her for her Christian integrity. 

She is survived by two daughters, El- 
serena Mills, Almaretta Hopper; and two 


and Elserena Olney, passed away 


granddaughters, Alein Frohlich and Cath- © 


arine Hopper; two great grandsons, Rich- 
ard and Alfred Frohlich. 


Noah Fehl at West Newton, Pa., for 


after he was released from it his people — 


surprised him with a handsome present 
in gold and currency. - 
STUDENTS REPRESENTING 21 nationalities, 
among them a Turk, an American Indian, 
a Russian Jew and an English flying ace, 
participated in a service at First church, 
McKeesport, Pa., in which there were 
several conversions. 


At CHARLEROI, PaA., 95 per cent of the 
pupils in Sunday school attend the gen- 
eral service. 

RANKIN' CHRISTIAN CENTER, Pittsburgh, 
celebrated Christmas with a week of 
festivities including parties, clubs, a pa- 
geant, boxes and baskets for the poor, 
sacrificial gifts of clothing and food for 
the needy, and treats for the children of 
candy and home-made gingerbread. 

IMMANUEL CHURCH, Chicago, has received 
from the Oriental Consistory, a Masonic 
organization, a generous gift for the 
work of the church among unemployed 
men. : 

Pastor T. Ermer Jones at Barry, IIl., 
calls his church calendar by the fierce 
name “The Dagger,’ and prints it in red 
ink, but there is nothing unbrotherly in 
the matter it contains. 


Wauwatosa, Wis., Baptist folks belong- — 


ing to Underwood Memorial church, did 
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not go home for supper Jan. 13. They 
went instead to the church, where they 
had eating, singing, speaking and hand- 
shaking for two happy hours. 


First cHurcH, Oakland, Calif., is hilari- 
ously happy over the acceptance of its 
call by Dr. James Whitcomb Brougher. 
Its weekly calendar bubbles with joy. 


Tue Op Peopite’s Home at Maywood, 
Ill., entered the new year with a balance 
in its endowment fund of $107,025, in its 
real estate and building investments of 
$50,150, and in total assets of $275,861. 


ELEVEN NEW MEMBERS received and the 
reduction of the church mortgage to 
$54,000 were notes of thanksgiving at 
Lake Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 10. 


SNAKE DANCE, grand march and other 
ring games in which children, young 
people, deacons and deaconesses vied 
with one another in jollity (Wasn't 
Pastor E. L. Dakin among them?) cele- 
brated the New Year eve at the Baptist 
Temple, Brooklyn. Short speeches by 
Miss Vera Rice and by the pastor’s son, 
Barton Dakin, garnished the affair with 
appropriate sentiment. Barton Dakin is 
a student for the ministry at Bucknell 
university. 

Newton De Poy, transportation manager 
for Ohio, in connection with the 
B. Y. P. U. A. convention to be held at 
Los Angeles, in July, is already out with 
announcement of “the Ohio presidents’ 
special” train. He may be addressed “t 
314 Hippodrome building, Cleveland, O. 

THE FIRST NIGHT SCHOOL at Osage, lowa, 
Jan. 7, had ninety-four for supper and 
thirty-three stayed for classes. 


NortH SHORE CHURCH, Chicago, has spe- 
cial meetings, beginning Jan. 24, in 
charge of Pastor Virgin and Dr. George 
H. Crutcher. 


Pastor RayMonp S. CARMAN of Joliet, 
Ill., prints in his church calendar an ex- 
cerpt from a noted speaker on war and 
offers to his young people a prize for the 
best opinion written on the quotation. 

EVANGELIST AND Mrs. J. W. HICKERSON 
closed a revival with Pastor Wm. Huff- 
man at Anderson, Mo., which resulted in 
forty-five additions. 

First cHuRCcH, Waterloo, Iowa, opened a 
church night school, Jan. 14. 

NorMAL ParkK CHURCH, Chicago, is de- 
veloping a Wednesday night study and 
discussion program for several groups 
meeting on the same evening. 

Tue WASEDA UNIVERSITY baseball team 
of Tokio, Japan, will arrive in San Fran- 
cisco, April 16, for a season of games 
with American teams. Those desiring 
to arrange games may communicate with 
Mr. Iso Abe, director, or Prof. H. B. 
Benninghoff, business manager, Waseda 
university, Tokio, Japan. 

At Murpuysporo, ILt., Pastor Abbott is 
in revival meetings with Evangelist L. D. 
Lamkin and crowds are being turned 
away from the meetings. 

Dean Paut V. McNutr of the Indiana 
law school delivered an address at a 
union meeting at Martinsville, Ind., cele- 
brating the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment. 


THE MEN’s club of the United Baptist 
church of Lewiston, Me., - held its 
monthly supper Jan. 13, with an address 
by_ Prof. W. H. Sawyer of Bates college. 


Fow Ler, CALIF., CHURCH held its twen- 
tieth anniversary, Jan. 7, with 133 at 
supper. Rev. J. B. Sheed is pastor. 


First CHURCH, Evanston, reported for the 
last nine months receipts on current 
local expenses $24,554; on the building 
fund $15,943; for beneficence, $17,164. 


CHARLES MAcFARLAN, one of the most 
valued members of Ninth Street church, 
Cincinnati, died recently leaving the 
church $50,000. 


Fanny Crossy day will be widely ob- 
served throughout American Protestant- 
ism, March 21. For material address 
Fanny Crosby Memorial, 150 Fifth ave- 
nue, N. Y. 


CALVARY CHURCH, Omaha, held a mem- 
orial service Jan. 10, in honor of Deacon 
Isaac W. Carpenter, deceased. 


Pastor CHAUNCEY M. ForeMAN of First 
church, McCook, Neb., delivered the 
principal address at the dedication of the 
new Y. M. C. A. building in that city, 
Jan. 10. 


Capt. G. L. Hatt, Colporter-evangelist, is 
carrying on, upon his own responsibility, 
an unsalaried home mission enterprise 
on the Pacific coast, with headquarters 
at McMinnville, Ore. 


WITH HIS RETIREMENT from the pastorate 
of Park Avenue church, New York city, 
Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin has completed 
a continuous ministry in different places 
and lines of service amounting to forty 
years. 


Rev. CLareENcE F. BLeEAKNEy of Fair 
Haven, Vt., has accepted the Roseville 
church, Newark, N. J., where his present 
address is 32 North Twelfth street. 


THE WOMEN’S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
luncheon for Norwich and vicinity was 
held in Central church, Norwich, Conn., 
Jan. 14, with Mrs. Frances Campbell and 
Miss Mary L. Howard as speakers. 


Mr. Epcar WILLIAMSON becomes educa- 
tional director for the Third church, St. 
Louis. 


First cHurcH, East Alton, Ill, has 
closed the best year in its history. Dur- 
ing the last two years it has paid off its 
mortgage and has grown to the point 
where it must seriously consider a larger 
building. 

HerE 1s A new novelty. Women of 
Calvary church, Minneapolis, are solicit- 
ing spectacles to be sent to India. 

First cHurcH, Salamanca, N. Y., burned 
its mortgage Jan. 1 and rededicated its 
house Jan. 3. 

AT THE REQUEST of hearers, Dr.“J. N. 
Garst of Spokane has published a collec- 
tion of his sermons. The architect is at 
work on plans for the church’s great new 
building. 

THIRTEEN NEW MEMBERS received the hand 
of fellowship at Delaware Street church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 10. 

THE BUILDING of the First church, Ports- 
mouth, O., was recently destroyed by 
fire, leaving only the walls standing 
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WomMeEN or IMMANUEL CHURCH, Scranton, 
Pa. have decided to discontinue their 
annual sale and supper and to devote 
their time and efforts to the work of the 
diaconate, depending hereafter upon free 
gifts for finances. 


Mr. Huco KircHorer is new director of 
music for the Temple church, Los 
Angeles. 


First CHURCH, Elgin, Ill., held a father 
and son banquet Jan. 12. 


THE EDUCATIONAL schedule of First 
church, Boston, includes in addition to 
the Sunday school and the Y. P. S.C. E,, 
a Chinese Bible school and a students’ 
Bible forum. 


Pastor Joun F. Watrs of First church, 
Lawrence, Kan., received ninety-seven 
members last year; 97 per cent of the 
members attend church and 90 per cent 
support the church budget. 


Pastor Rozsert I. Witson, First church, 
Jamestown, N. Y., recently received 
twenty-six new members. 


At UNiIon cHurRcH, Estherville, Iowa, 
Pastor W. F. Huxford finds a combined 
morning service practical and helpful. 


WomMEN oF First cHURCH, Lawrence, 
Kan., paid for kitchen furniture and im- 
provements last year more than $300, and 
gave for various benevolences nearly 


$400. 
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Want Ads 


Interesting Bible and Hymn Verse Cards. 
Printing for church, pastor and laity. Sam- 
ples free. J. R. S. Co., Dept. D. 417 Rein- 
hard, Columbus, Ohio. 


Evangelist David F. Nygren, 912 Belmont 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. e 


Wanted: A pastor, by the Merriam Park 
Baptist church, St. Paul. Applicant must 
be able to work with young people. All 
communications will be held in absolute 
confidence by the pulpit committee. Ad- 


dress Dr. H. O. Skinner, Lowry Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Baptismal Garments — Finest Quality 
Guaranteed. Trousers, Robes, 


Sleeves. 
Write for Illustrated Price List. B. © 


Tillinghast Rubber Co., 236 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs, Kern’s Home for Travelers. Near 


White House and Auditorium, 1912 “ 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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Pastor Atsert T. THomMaAs of Creston 
Avenue church, New York City, is using 
dramatic readings from the Old Testa- 
ment, employing talent from his own 
membership for the several impersona- 
tions. 


Rev. G. H. O’DoNNELL opened the new 
year at Franklin, N. H., with a sermon 
on the question, “Will American Civiliza- 
tion Perish?” 


LIsTEN TO REPORTS of evangelism from 
Northern California: Orosi had Pastor 
King and Evangelist Gum, with twenty- 
two additions; Anderson, Colporter 
Krautz and the Duff evangelistic party, 
fifteen; Coalinga, Pastor Mason with 
Reve GaA>- Northrup, forty. eCaruthers; 
Evangelist Gum, fourteen; Healdsburg, 
Pastor Doull with Chapel Car Mission- 
ary C..W. Cutler, seven; San Joaquin, 
Evangelist Gid Higginbotham, thirteen: 
Yuba City, Pastor Walton with Rev. Mr. 
Luther, five; Ukiah, Pastor W. T. Scott, 
sixteen; Calvary mission, San Francisco, 
Rev. D. M. Dawson, fourteen. 


RECENT PASTORAL changes reported in 
California include the following persons 
and “places:) -Rev. J. By Travis) has ace 
cepted at Twenty-First avenue, San 
Francisco; Ejighty-Fifth avenue, Oak- 
land, has welcomed Rev. J. D. Wilson of 
Chicago; Rev. E. F. Hamby has begun 
work at Sanger, and Rev. S. G. Wilson 
at Anderson; Rev. W. L. Hodgins has 
resigned at Cottonwood; Rev. Forest 
Maddox is settled at Napa, Rev. F. C. 
Lovett at Willits and Rev. H. E. Secor, 
recently recovered from a surgical oper- 
ation, at Covelo; Rev. W. L. Gaston goes 
from Reedly to Sonoma. 

Union cHuRCH, Manteca, Calif., having 
lost its house by fire, has federated with 
the Methodist church. é 


SINCE THE KRAMER meetings the Trini- 


ascozett PORTABLE 
=i CHAPEL 


Ideal for outlying congregations not ready for 
large church. When this edifice becomes a 

reality the M & M Chapel can be’ erected in 
} a new field or sold to another congregation in 
same city or shipped elsewhere. 


Substantial 
Attractive—Economical 


My Ready-built in sections with windows and 
@ doors in place, complete with glass and hard- 
ware. Bolted together in a short time by 
@ unskilled labor. Superintendent furnished at 
a nominal fee if desired. Have given satis- 
@ faction for 25 years. Isn’t there a need for 
a mission church in your community? Send 
today for free catalog, full particulars. 


MERSFON & MORLEY COMPANY 
20 Main St., Saginaw, Michigan 


dad church, Colo., is the strongest Prot- 
estant church in the city. 

STEAMBOAT SPRINGS CHURCH, Colo., has 
completed its basement floor and the 
new building will soon be ready for use. 


LoncMont, Coto., has called Rev. G. W. 
South of Nampa, Idaho; and Hotchkiss, 
Rey. J. D. Kelly of Downs, Kan. 


Rev. A. C. Hurr of Fountain, Colo., has 
been called to Craig. 


At ExXeETER AVENUE, Indianapolis, one 
was received for baptism; four at Gar- 
field Park, and the Woodruff place 
church receives additions at almost every 
service. 

First CHURCH, Indianapolis, has started 
its winter night college with good in- 
terest. Among the lecturers for the 
season will be Dr. Charles W. Gilkey of 
Chicago. Pastor F. E. Taylor will lead 
an inductive study of the book of Luke. 


Lewis CREEK, INp., has called Rev. R. M. 
Dykes of Louisville; Waynetown has 
called Rev. Cletis Brown; Rev. A. L. 
Tidrick has resigned at Gosport. 


"Rev loc [: OwEN, one of the most effec- 
tive pastors in Indiana, died at Bedford, 
eine © 


WALNUT STREET CHURCH, Lebanon, Ind., 
burned its mortgage Jan. 10. 


AT VALPARAISO, IND., Pastor W. W. 
Ayer assisted by Evangelist L. D. Lam- 
kin closed a great revival Dec. 20, and 
as a result is baptizing a number of 
candidates every week. 


Pastor J. M. Newson received four by 
letter at Rockville, Ind., Jan. 3. 


First CHURCH, Lafayette, Ind., closed the 
last year with a cash balance in every 
department and is planning extensive 
improvements in its property. 

New pastors settled in Iowa include G. 
W. Taylor at Riceville and C. H. Wells 
at Silver City. 


At Marker Street, Amesbury, Mass., 
Rev. W. F. Wilson returns for a second 
period of pastoral service, having previ- 
ously served seven years from 1904 to 
1911. 


Pastor Wm. GriMEs, assisted by Rev. 
C. L. Evarts, held evangelistic services 
at Danvers, Mass., with strong interest 
and many conversions. 


WENHAM CHURCH, Mass., has added $300 
a year to the salary of Pastor W. E. 
Brooks. 


Rev. Joun S. Brair, for ten years pastor 
of Adams Square church, Worcester, 
Mass., has accepted a call to Pawtuxet, 
Rawk: 


Rev. C. L. HorrmMan goes from Lynn, 
Mass., to Saint Paris, O. 


Mr. Rupen Marc, a student at Newton, 
is serving the French missions at 
Worcester and Manchaug. Mr. Marc is 
the son of Eli Marc, 
Hayti, who was himself a student in 
Newton in the nineties. 

SECOND Baptist CHURCH at Guyandotte, 
W. Va., was regularly recognized by a 
council, Dec. 20. Rev. W. S. Billups is 
the pastor, 

Ir 1s REPORTED that Dr. H. I. Marshall, 
president of our Karen seminary at 


missionary to- 
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Insein, Burma, will sail for home on 
Feb. 12, arriving in Newton Center, 
Mass., some time in May. He will be 
accompanied by Mrs. Marshall. 


A STANDARD TRAINING school was held 
in the First church, Jackson, Mich., Jan. 
4-8. The faculty was composed of 
Misses Meme Brockway and Zelda 
Waters and Revs. S. L. Roberts, Howard 
R. Chapman and Morgan L. Williams. 
There were 125 paid registrations. First 
church, Jackson, won the prize for the 
largest proportional attendance. Presi- 
dent Allan Hoben of Kalamazoo college 
lectured at the closing session. 


STANTON ParK CHURCH, Detroit, in- 
creased its membership by 139 last year, 
paid its missionary quota every month 
and added several hundred dollars to the 
saiary of the pastor, Rey) Ly Dweae 
lingall. 

Dr. J. W. WEDDELL is reported as doing 
a fine job as ad interim supply at 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Mrs. Emity THompson, mother of Pastor 
H. H. Mitchell of the Hanford, Calif, 
Second church, passed away Dec. 21, at 
her .-home: in %San-, Pranciscommenins 
Thompson was ninety-five years old and 
was baptized in the San Francisco Third 
church, fifty-eight years ago. 

More THAN 1000 people greeted Evan- 
gelist Hofmeister at the opening services 
of the revival campaign Sunday, Jan. 10, 
at the First church, Indiana, Pa. 


THE MEN’s BIBLE cLASS of the First 
church, New Castle, Pa., continues to 
grow and is becoming recognized as a 
spiritual power in the community. At 
Christmas it presented the teacher with 
an elegant leather traveling bag equipped 
with a toilet set, and also a white gold 
watch chain. The attendance for the day 
of the presentation was ninety-seven. 
Pastor Geo. M. Landis is planning to 
have special evangelistic services begin- 
ning Feb. 8. Rev. Warren L. Steeves, 
Lima, Ohio, has been secured to do the 
preaching. 

Mrs. Ipa Futter, wife of Rev. Willard 
Fuller, pastor of the Golden Gate church, 
Oakland, Calif., passed away at her home 
on Dec. 14, aged 59 years. 


BLAKELY CHURCH, Olyphant, Pa., Rev. 
Irving J. Beckwith, pastor, reported at 
the annual meeting one of the best all 
around years in its history. The appor- 
tionment was raised in full and generous 
offerings were made for Lone Star fund, 
Buknell university, Near East Relief and 
other causes. The membership has in- 
creased nearly one-third during the 
pastorate. 


THe Mary-MarrHa cLass of the First 
church, Anderson, Ind., Rev. S. W. 
Powell, pastor, decided at its last busi- 
ness meeting to omit the annual banquet 
in February and instead ask each woman 
to give the price of the banquet ticket, 
70 cents, to the girls’ school at Sendai, 
Japan. The class numbers 150. The 
annual banquet is a great affair in the 
life of the church and this sacrifice evi- 
dences the loyal and missionary spirit 
of the women. 


AN ELECTRICALLY lighted outside bulletin 
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board was presented to the Immanuel 
church, Omaha, Neb., by Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence A. Noss in memory of their 
mother, Mrs. Sheldon Hatt, wife of 
Deacon Sheldon Hatt. Mrs. Hatt was 
a distinguished member of this church 
for several years who has gone to her 
reward. 


Dr. CHARLES C. EARLE received two new 
members ‘on the first Sunday in January, 
in the Point Pleasant church, Pa. Eleven 
others came forward and accepted Christ. 
Mission work shows unusual progress, 
with Mrs. Earle actively promoting it. 
Ten Catholics and a few Jews attend the 
church and school regularly. 


Tue Baptist Union of Rochester and 
Monroe County, N. Y., at its last annual 
meeting, arranged for a permanent coun- 
cil for the consideration of applications 
for ordination. Each church -in the 
union is to select two delegates and two 
alternates, to serve with the pastor on 
this permanent council. 


In THE Baptist church of Kittanning, 
Pa., Harry H. Rutchel was set apart te 


the gospel ministry, Tuesday, Dec. 29, - 


1925. Rev. Alex. Irwin acted as 
erator, Harry W. Jones as clerk. 


Copies oF THE 1925 annual report of the 
Foreign Mission society are still avail- 
able, free of charge, to pastors, church 
officials and other persons interested. 
The report gives a comprehensive re- 
view covering the 11lth year in the his- 


mod- 


When You Make Your Willi 


you will surely need to know 
the exact corporate names of 
your national missionary 


organizations. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer 
1701 Chestnut Street; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary HH. Bloomer. 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, E. T. Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and 
WILLS addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will re- 
ceive prompt attention, 


Annuities 

On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent a year, in- 
terest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent a year, interest payable semi-an- 
nually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 
“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 
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tory of the society, is a well-printed 
book of 300 pages, and ought to be in 
the library of every pastor. A postcard 
addressed to Secretary William B. Lipp- 
hard, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., will bring a copy by mail as long 
as the supply is available. 

Rev. Everson MacKinney, Wheaton, IIL, 
and Rev. N. L. Christiansen, Harvey, 
Minn., general missionary, are patients 
at Mounds Park Sanitarium. 


CALVARY CHURCH, Westerly, R. I., made 
a contribution of $320 to the Lone Star 
fund, and gave to Pastor Lewis A. Walk- 
er and family for Christmas a six-tube 
super-heterodyne radio. 


Dr. Joun M. Moore, pastor of the Marcy 
Avenue church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has re- 
ceived in the church this fall, eighteen by 
baptism, fifteen by letter and three by 
experience. In addition to his work 
with the Federal Council of Churches, 
Doctor Moore has been elected president 
of the Federation of Churches of Greater 
New York. For the past two years he 
has been a member of the executive edi- 
torial board of the “Outline of Chris- 
tianity,’ a five-volume publication, the 
first volume of which is expected to ap- 
pear this month. 


Mrs. WiLttaM G. Peck, a devoted Chris- 
tian for over half a century and for 
twenty-five years an earnest worker in 
the Marcy Avenue church,’ Brooklyn, 
N. Y., entered into rest on Jan. 8, after 
months of failing health. 


SUNNYSIDE CHURCH, Los. Angeles, Rolla 
Earl Brown, pastor, reports that in fhe 
year 1925 forty-one new members were 
received; current expenses were more 
than met by contributions; the church’s 
quota for missions, $800, was paid; a 15 
per cent larger quota was adopted for 
this year; additions to the church build- 
ing have provided rooms for the inter- 
mediate department, the beginners, and 
an extension on the primary, besides a 
pastor’s study; the Bible school had the 
largest attendance in its history with an 
average of over 350 per Sunday during 
the last three months. The church is 
after 100 new members for the year end- 
ing May 1. 

FRANK C. Ripeout, chaplain U. 5. army, 
now stationed at Fort Snelling, Minne- 
sota, was recently elected chaplain of the 
Minnesota Chapter, Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 


A NEWSPAPER mat has been prepared and 
will be distributed along Doctor Brough- 
er’s route. If you have not received one 
for use in your town, or if you want a 
cut of Doctor Brougher or for any rea- 
son require special material to use in 
connection’ with his address in your 
neighborhood, communicate with the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Ir Is A PLEASURE to record such a happy 
event a second time, particularly in the 
hope that inaccuracies in the former 
notice are here avoided. The facts are 
that Rev. and Mrs. Franklin D. Elmer, 
of the First church, Hamilton, N. Y., an- 
nounced during the Christmas holidays 
the engagement of their daughter, Hope 
Hills Elmer, who is a senior at Brown 
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university, to W. Ferdinand Meyer, Col- 
gate 24, a teacher in the Ridgewood, 
N. J., high school, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
Wm. F. Meyer of Leominster, Mass. 
Mr. Meyer is a grandson of the late Dr. 
James Madison Stifler, has three aunts 
who are wives of Baptist ministers, and 
two uncles who are ministers, Revs. J. 
M. and Francis C. Stifler, and another 
uncle, Harry V. Meyer, of the Publica- 
tion society. Miss Elmer’s grandfather, 
William Hills, was donor of the chapel 
car “Glad Tidings.” -Her father is.a 
minister, following in the footsteps of 
his father, who was a missionary pastor 
in the Litchfield Hills, Connecticut, and 
her cousin, Gertrude Elmer Augur, is a 
missionary in the Philippine islands. 


Dr. F. E. Taytor of First church, Indian- 
apolis, after careful consideration, de- 
cided not to accept the call tendered to * 
him by Temple church, Philadelphia. 


Tue First Baptist cHuRcH of Danville, 
Pa., is without a pastor and would wel- 
come communications from ministers 
who would be lead to locate in Danville. 
Letters should be addressed to H. P. 
Foulk, secretary, board of deacons. 

THERE ARE A THOUSAND pastors and 
churches of whom the readers of THE 
Baptist would like to read in these col- 


The 
Church Touring Guild 


President: REV. 8. PARKES CADMAN,D.D. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, Etc. 


from 


$345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 
Apply for illustrated Booklet 

To Secretary 


CHURCH TOURING GUILD 
Educational Building 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Sunday, March 21, Is National 


Fanny Crosby Day 


Celebrate the Birthda of this beloved 
BLIND SAINT who wats more than 8000 
hymns. Sing some of her hymns you know 
So well. Use the Fanny Crosby Memorial 
Service or the Pageant, ‘‘The Life of Fanny 


Crosby.’’ 
FREE 


Sample copies of THH MEMORIAL SHPRV- 
ICH and THE PAGEANT, and facts about 
the Fanny Crosby Memorial Home by writ- 
ing today 


DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 


Chairman National Committee 


Fanny Crosby Memorial Home for the Aged 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION WANTED 


by Baptist church in Ohio. 
1800 members. Also must direct young 
people’s work. Adequate salary. Must 
have sound education and be a member 
of Baptist church. A'lddress care of 
Baptist, 2320 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


New plant. 
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umns, but whose names never appear 
because they do not send us any news. 
Will they not put THe Baptist on the 
mailing list for their church calendars, 
or better, send an occasional news para- 
graph? 

Rev. Aucust BroHoLtm, formerly gen- 
eral missionary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society in Denmark, 
has spent several years in America edu- 
cating his seven children. He is now 
returning to take up the work again in 
his native land. 

Mrs. Aucustus CARMAN, wife of Dr. 
Augustus Carman of the Northern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, after a seri- 
ous operation in a Chicago hospital, is 
able to return to her home. 

IMMANUEL CHURCH of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, might be said to stand at the 
cross-roads of the great western ter- 
ritory between the Rocky mountains and 
the Pacific slope. During the last year 
it has passed through a serious crisis. 
The former pastor, breaking with the 
organized work of the denomination, led 
away a large part of the membership 
and organized a new church. The loyal 
part of the church turned to Dr. G. W. 
Cassidy of Wichita, Kan., for leadership 
in their trying conditions and with his 
coming have taken on new courage and 
determination. The church has in its 
membership some splendid denomina- 
tional leaders who held it steady and 
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PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sale 
mitted. Also Reed, Orgtus 
for Church or Home. 
Electrie Organ blowtng owi- 
fits for organsofany make, 
Write, stating which sate 
alog is desired. 


Hinners Organ Co.,Pekin, ii. 


The Hall Organ Company 


West Haven, Conn. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 
Churches Masonic Halls 


Residences 


FINEST 
Workmansnip 


Lowest Prices. Send for aT Catalog 


“[ndividual. 
Glas: sses 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 344 1701-1705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa. 


“Pews, altars and pulpits 
from the largest exclusive 
church furniture factory. 
Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company, Was- 
kesha, Wisconsin.” 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. fc! 
= _:1117 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


true during all the trying ordeal. This 
part of the church immediately under- 
wrote its share of the denominational 
budget and regularly and systematically 
each month has been forwarding this 
to missionary headquarters. A few 
nights ago it held its annual business 
meeting and reports for the year showed 
more than $12,000 raised for current ex- 
penses and missions, and every depart- 
ment of the church with a balance in the 
treasury aiter.having paid all “bills. 
During the year a Pilcher organ, cost- 
ing over $11,000, was installed. The 
Easter goals are sixty to the church 
membership, an average attendance of 
225 in the Bible school and 75 at the 
prayer meeting. At the annual church 
night supper, 156 were present. The 
church deserves honor for its loyal and 
efficient service for the Master in this 
great citadel of Mormonism. 


The Saving Sense 


A traveler entered the inn in a small 
village and saw a fight in progress. He 
said to the landlord: 

“Why don’t you call the local police- 
man?” 

A voice from the melee replied: 
“That’s me. + It is my day offf’—Klods 
Hans, Copenhagen. 


Billy grew so noisy at the party that 
his hostess found it necessary to prick 
the bubble of his hilarity by saying: 
“Billy, if you are not a good boy I shall 
send you home.” 

Billy looked stunned for a moment. 
Then he pulled out of his pocket the 
invitation he had received to the party 
and pointing to it, said, “But you can’t 
before five o’clock. It says in here I 
can stay from two till five.” 


Wouldn’t you hate to be a centipede 
and be met with the sign at the top of 
the doorstep, “Please wipe your feet?” 


sermon at Bethesda chapel, 
England, Rev. B. Grey Grif- 


ina 
Swansea, 


THE BAPTIST 


fiths, interrupted in his talk by a child’s 
crying, said on a similar occurrence on — 
a former occasion the preacher called to 
the woman carrying the child out: “My 
dear woman, don’t go out. The baby 
is not troubling me.” “No,” was the 
retort, “but you are troubling the baby.” 


A Christmas club is a good thing to 
smash Old Man grouch with—Providence 
Journal. 


A modernist is one who uses a paper 
towel and likes it—Milwaukee Journal. 


A young women took down the re- 
ceiver on a party line and discovered 
that the telephone was in use. 


“I just. put on a pan of beans forms 
dinner,’ she heard one woman com- 
placently informing another. 


She hung up the receiver and waited. 
Three times she tried, and then, ex- 
asperated, she broke into the conversa- 
tion: 

“Madam, I smell your beans burning,” 
she announced crisply. A_ horrified 
scream greeted the remark, and the 
young woman was able to put in her call. 


He was going home, and it was grow- 
ing dark. His road from the station 
was a lonely one. Suddenly he suspected 
that a man behind was following him 
purposely. The faster he went the faster 
the man followed, until they came to a 
cemetery. 


“Now,” he said to himself, “I’ll find 
out if he’s after me,” and he entered the 
cemetery. The man followed him. He 
circled a grave and his pursuer jogged 
after him. He ducked around a family 
vault. Still the man was after him. At 
last he turned and faced the fellow. 


“Want do you want? What are you 
following me for?” 

“Well, sir, it’s like this,” said a small 
voice. “I’m going up to Mr. Brown’s 
house with a parcel, and the station 
agent told me if I followed you I should 
find the place, as you live next door. 
Do you always go home like this?” 


IMMANUEL CHURCH, SALT LAKE CITY 


January 30, 1926 


The Everlasting Man, by G. K. Chesterton. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

In “The Everlasting Man” we have a 
tremendous apologetic for historic Chris- 
tianity. With rare wit, natural eloquence 
and evidences of wide reading, the author 
punctures the wind bag of materialistic 
evolution and all the bubbles of rational- 
ism, sophism, gnosticism and other isms 
which have threatened the life and prog- 
ress of the Christian religion throughout 
the Christian era. The book is almost 
an outline of history tracing man from 
his earliest beginning as a cave-dweller 
to the perfect flowering out of humanity 
in the person of Jesus. Yet never for 
a moment does Mr. Chesterton allow the 
reader to form the idea that man is an 
evolutionary product of lower forms of 
life. As far back as we can trace man 
he is in a class by himself as high above 
the highest animal as Christ is in a class 
by himself infinitely above man. To the 
reader who lacks imagination and a well- 
developed sense of humor the book will 
not appeal because the author deliberate- 
ly adopts a method of treatment de- 
signed to arouse a new interest in an 
old story which has largely lost its force 
in a scientific age that regards miracles 
as an insolent invasion of the laws of 
nature. The one deplorable . element 
which runs all through the book is the 
assumption that the Christian religion 
and the Roman Catholic church are one 
and the same thing. The different forms 
of Protestantism together with all non- 
Roman Catholic religions, according to 
the author, have been and are bacteria 
which threaten the life of the church. 
But in spite of these disease germs the 
church forges ahead and “it is almost 
certainly on the eve of new triumphs.” 
If one can read the book always re- 
membering that the author is a recent 
convert to Catholicism and that the book 
seems to be written as a testimony and 
defense of the author’s religious faith, 
and if the reader will make due allow- 
ance for this bias and, we may say, 
prejudice, he will be able to get the real 
gold out of the mass of extraneous 
matter with which the book is mixed. 

—JouHN A. EARL. 


The Builders of America, by Edwin Wild- 
Boston: L. C. Page & Company. 


James Madison, Henry Clay, James 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, De Witt 
Clinton, Robert Fulton, Daniel Webster, 
Nicholas Biddle, Andrew Jackson, Mar- 
tin Van Buren, John Jacob Astor, 
Washington Irving, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, William Henry Harrison, James K. 
Polk and Franklin Pierce are the build- 
ers enumerated with a_ biographical 
sketch and appreciation of each, and 
with an occasional touch of hero wor- 
ship. The book is sprinkled with excel- 


lent illustrations, written in interesting 
style and easy to read. 
—U. M. McGurre. 


In Pulpit and Parish, Yale Lectures on 


Preaching, 1883-1884, by Nathaniel J. 
Burton. New York: Macmillan. $1.75. 
Doctor Burton has poured his very life 
into these lectures and filled them with 
rich experience and advice. His style 
and sympathetic presentation win the 
heart of the reader and although one 
may not always agree with his conclu- 
sions, he cannot help but catch the deep 
spiritual earnestness that dominated 
Doctor Burton’s life and also feel that 
there can be no calling greater than that 
of the ministry. A book for all ministers 
to read no matter how long or short 
may have been their years of service. 
—C. R. Oszorn. 
Europe Turns the Corner, by Stanley Hizh. 

New York: Abingdon Press. $2. 

Mr. High has traveled widely in 
Europe and the Orient; he has observed 
intelligently and carefully and written 
impartially the results of his varied ex- 
periences. Prior to the publishing of 
this book he had written several works, 
including “China’s Place in the Sun” and 
“The Revolt of Youth.” He has shown 
that he knows how to interpret the 
meaning of great political and social 
movements. His present volume is well 
qualified to give its readers an intelligent 
understanding of the present situation 
in Europe. Very clearly he presents the 
moves and counter-moves of the Allies 
and the Central Powers for the settle- 
ment of the great war and the establish- 
ment of permanent peace in numerous 
facts and figures, and vividly describes 
the rise to government of the British 
Labor party; the overturn of Raymond 
Poincare in France and the overturn of 
his policies by Edouard Herriot, who 
succeeded him; the London Conference 
and the subsequent inauguration of the 
Dawes Plan; the recognition of Russia 
by England, France and Japan; the pro- 
mulgation of the Protocol of the League 
of Nations for the Outlawry of War; 
and the reassertion of more active Amer- 
ican interest in European settlement. 
Especially interesting is his treatment of 
“The Russian Riddle.” He has tried, 
without fear or favor, to show exactly 
what Soviet Russian government is re- 
ligiously. 

—H. L. Stetson. 


Proceedings of the Seventh National Coun- 
try Life Conference. Columbus, Ohio; 
EA Chicago: University of Chicago 
ress. 


A report of the sessions held at Co- 
lumbus under the direction of the Amer- 
ican Country Life association. The 
conference continued for three days and 
had at its meeting delegates from thirty- 
three states and Canada. The subject 


before this conference was religion in 
country life. Different groups took vari- 
ous phases of the subject and then re- 
ported back to the general conference. It 
is a very readable volume and should be 
useful to all workers in rural life. It is 
an analysis of the religious situation in 
the country and also shows what re- 
ligious leaders in rural life are thinking. 
There are only a few set speeches on the 
rural church and the rural religious pro- 
gram, but most of the pages are given 
over to a verbatim report of the discus- 
sions which are valuable because they 
are entered into so honestly by teachers, 
ministers, denominational secretaries and 
many others interested in country life. 
There are many suggestions in the 
book, especially concerning what the 
church ought to do. It suggests that a 
different type of sermon be used; there 
should be shorter ‘prayers; more pag- 
eantry and music; the elimination of 
over-churching; and that some means 


Psychology of 
Leadership 


By Henry Edward Tralle 


A practical and inspiring book for 
those who aspire to leadership in 
their chosen field. 


Prof. William J. Sly, Depariment of 
Religious Education, Linfield Col- 
lege: “A new approach to psychol- 
ogy of a most practical sort, and a 
book that will promote leadership in 
every field of human endeavor.” 
Pres. John W. Million, Des Moines 
University: “An unusually helpful 
and timely book, the product of 
ripened scholarship, full of practical 
common sense.” 


Price $1.75 
THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Notable Sermonic Volumes 


British Preachers, 1925 
22 Sermons with Biographical Sketches 

Nature Sermons. Jefferson..... AEaudacac 1.50 
From Broadway Tabernacle 

Craftsmen of the Soul. Atkins..... Neamt. 50 

Fields of Glory. Conwell...........008 Sere eee) 

The Dilemmas of Jesus. Black....... se ehs50 

The Great Themes of Jesus. Hanzsche 1.25 


The Weight of a Word. Gordon....... 1.50 
Sou!l-Winning Sermons. Torrcy.......- 4.00 
Sentence Sermons. RoyL.Smith...... 1.50 
Preachographs. Merton S. Rice.......... 1.50 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THE BAPTIST 


Station WCOY 


“This is station WCOY (We Count On You), broad- 
casting from the office of THE BAPTIST, 2320 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

“Good evening, everybody, everywhere. Tonight the 
Field Editor will give a resume of twenty ‘reasons’ people 
have given him for taking the paper. Every one is a ‘son- 
made reason.’ Here’s the cluster: 

““T like it. Get the habit forty years ago. 
read it forty years more. It’s good stuff.’ 

“My wife makes me take it. Her name is Eve. 
tasted it and makes me eat it, too. 
loving way she says, “Dad, renew.” 
band, I do.’ 

““T like the news. 


Expect to 
She 

Every year in her 
Being a dutiful hus- 


I read “Here-There-Everywhere,” 


first. Then “Facts-Folks-Opinion,” and “Among Our- 
selves,” if I have time. Never read the editorials or long 
articles.’ 


“‘T’m clubbed into it. Our church agent ropes me in 
every fall and gets my two plunkers. But it’s worth it.’ 

“*“The World In Transit” has hooked me. Best page 
in the paper. Makes me mad sometimes. I get over it. 
Next week I read it first as per usual. Hot stuff.’ 

“*TJust married and want to start the home right. The 
family Bible and The Standard and later THE BAPTIST 
were always on the table of the living room since I was 
a child. Want my home to have it, too.’ 

“ ‘Always read the editorials first. One hundred pages 
annually of virile fearless analysis of the big ideas before 
us is worth any man’s $2.50. I like straight, hard shoot- 
ing, whether I agree or not.’ 

“My pastor says I ought to take it. He knows. I do 
it largely for him and the wife. However, I read it more 
or less, especially when wife or the pastor refer to some- 
thing good in it.’ 

“*Mother gave us a subscription when we were married. 
She said she hoped we’d like it. We did. Mother’s gone 
now but we’ve always taken it. We like it thoroughly.’ 

““The joke column for me. I always read “The Saving 
Sense,” first. Always get one good laugh a week at least. 
Keep it coming.’ 

“The devotional page is the best thing in the paper. 


In this jazzy age, it helps me every week to find the 
abiding eternal things. I’m not interested much in the 
gossip and theological controversy but my heart is hungry 
for God. Every week I am helped.’ 

“*TPve taken the paper for years just for Doctor Earl’s 
treatment of the Sunday-school lessons. It’s the finest 
analysis in a nut-shell. I’ve been a S.S. teacher for many 
years.’ 

““T take it for the young people’s page. 
B. Y. P. U-er. ought to read that. 
youngsters.’ 

“We have a family of littl ones growing up on a 
frontier farm. “The Chimney Corner,” is read every 
week to them. We like the whole paper but the children 
all clamor for the stories.’ 

“‘T take the paper to keep up with the fight. I want 
to see who gets licked. The more scrappy it is the better 
I like it. Everybody likes a fight.’ 

““The best things in the paper are its bits of poetry. 
The offerings of a single year make quite a booklet. I 
clip almost all the poetry and file for use. It’s the best 
sermon stuff going.’ 

““T take it to keep up with the procession. I’m a pastor 
and nothing in the denomination equals THE BAPTIST 
in creating comradeship.’ 

“*T subscribe to the denominational paper because I am 
a Baptist and loyal to the fellowship. I don’t agree with 
all that’s in it but it is OUR paper, and I do not propose 
to warm myself at any enemy’s fire. I think it’s the best 
Baptist paper in the world, at that.’ 

“‘T take it for everything in general and the feature 
articles in particular. Spurr’s articles last year were 


worth ten subscriptions.’ 

“I’m trying to be a world citizen. THE BAPTIST 
has world horizons. It stimulates my imagination. If 
I see it in THE BAPTIST I know it’s so. It enriches 
our tabletalk. It puts Christ over all.’ 

“The office boy says every reader ought to get these 
Fens e ate his head and then he’d have the thing in a 
nut shell. 


“WCOY now signs off. Goodnight and happy dreams.” 


Every live 
It is spiffy stuff for 


ought to be provided for bringing to- 
gether leaders of rural church life. The 
conference was called for the purpose of 
discussing religion in rural life, but most 
of the time was given to a criticism of 
the agencies of religion at work in our 
rural communities. 
difficulties encountered when the confer- 
ence tried to get a satisfactory definition 
of religion. 

One quarter of the volume is devoted 
to reports of committees, but these com- 
mittees show an intimacy and a thor- 
oughness that is a contribution to our 
thinking on rural life. 

—G, W. LAWRENCE. 


Religious Certitude in an age of Science, by 
C. A. Dinsmore, Professor of Spiritual 
Interpretation of Literature in the Yale 
Divinity School. University of North 
Carolina Press. 


These lectures were delivered to the stu- 
dents at the University of North Caro- 
lina. A timely contribution to the re- 
ligious literature of the day; while not 
technical in scholarship and terminology 
the lectures are worthy of the erudition 
of a professor’s chair and of the spirit 
and principles of a Christian scholar and 
evangelical believer like the lecturer. 
Such subjcts cannot be discussed so that 
the conclusion meet the approval of all 
readers. The multiplication table alone 
can have an unanimous endorsement and 
agreement. A point of live interest 


The book shows the 


made in one of the lectures is that 
science is based on faith as well as is 
religion, and religion has knowledge as 
well as science. The three lectures are 
most readable and instructive, and espe- 
cially pertinent of these times. They 
will solve some problems in the minds of 
students and answer not a few perplex- 
ing questions. 
—H. O. Rowranns 


Right Living, by Maurice J. Neuberg. Chi- 
: pep hs University of Chicago Press. 
<25. 


With the hope of teaching adolescents 
to think and to act for themselves, 
twenty-six concrete life-situations, gath- 
ered from nearly a thousand, are pre- 
sented as they might occur in school, on 
the playground, in the home, on the 
street. The boys and girls are to bring 
to class for discussion each week written 
answers to the printed questions as to 
what they would do in each given in- 
stance, and why. Adults and the sug- 
gested Bible passages are to be con- 
sulted. References are made to general 
literature and pertinent stories. At the 
end of each lesson is an appropriate 
prayer to be committed and used each 
day for that week. Alternating pages 
are blank for recording of decisions. 
Accompanying the text is a teacher’s 
manual of suggestions. 

—F. H. FAHRINGER. 


Folks, Facts and Opinion 
.. (Continued from page 1599) 

Cheltenham, England, has just elected 
W. M. J. Dicks for a third term as may- 
or. John Lewis, another Baptist, is 
mayor of Swansea, and Henry Folland, 
Baptist and steel magnate, is the new 
president of Swansea University college. 

Under the provision of the covenant 
of the League of Nations requiring the 
registration of treaties, 248 treaties, con- — 
ventions or other international agree- 
ments were registered with the league 
secretariat during 1925, making a total 
so registered 1043. In the 1925 list are 
treaties of friendship concluded by Tur- 
key with Austria, Denmark, Sweden and 
Czecho-Slovakia; a treaty of friendship 
between Persia and Afghanistan; treaties 
of conciliation made by Switzerland with 
Brazil, Italy, Austria, Hungary and 
Sweden; an arbitration convention be- 
tween Poland and Austria; a treaty of 
compulsory arbitration between Uruguay 
and Venezuela, and a conciliation and 
arbitration convention between Latvia, 
Esthonia, Finland and Poland. 

American policy must be a puzzle to 
people of other nations. We pose as 
the protector of weak peoples, but we 
are seriously considering a proposal to 
deport from their own home land hun- 
dreds of thousands of Porto Ricans after 
permitting American exploiters to plun- 
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- them. We profess to champion lib- 
ey, but we coddle the dictatorships of 
Nissolini and Horthy and give the free- 
dm of the republic to exiled czarists, 
jile we bar the entrance of demo- 
sits from Hungary, of sympathizers 
+h present Russian government from 
aywhere, and set the screws of debt 
ht on republican France and on dem- 
-atic England. We shout for national 
ilependence and autonomy, but insist 
prescribing both constitution and 
vs for Mexico and for the Philippines. 
© what principle do we act? Our 
snciple is our interest. 


Youth is not yet totally depraved. If 
# results of a survey by Franklin B. 
Frgo can be trusted, the children of to- 
ly are as sophisticated in the ways of 
> world as were the parents of yes- 
‘day; there is a growing disregard for 


‘sasure to lack of parental example and 
jluence in actual. morals; and in the 
dllezges there is a distinct advance in 
mral standards. The net conclusion 
fom his account in the Liberty Maga- 
ge would seem to be that the young 
gople are about as alarming to their 
glers as were those of 2000 B. C., with 
is exception, that arbitrary parental 
éntrol has ceased to function. 


Quakers, Brethren and Mennonites 
ve entered into a concerted arrange- 
ent to unite in peace propaganda. 
1eir plans include joint regional peace 
nferences to be held throughout the 
¢untry, special Sunday school lessons 
| peace, giving encouragement to pub- 
hers of school textbooks who will give 
ore space to subjects treating interna- 
ynal understanding and good-will, sup- 
wrting college courses on international 
‘lations and peace, various means of 
ublic propaganda, and supporting the 
tional council for the prevention of 
e war. 


Do colleges and universities produce 
waracter as well as culture? The Na- 
pbnal Council on Religion in Higher 
Jiucation has been formed to find the 
aswer to that question and to see what 
ight to be done about it. This council 
is extended its organization into the 
lading universities. The purposes of 
fis organization, as declared in the year 
»0k of the council for 1925-1926, is “to 
scover, train and place men and 
omen of exceptional ability and religi- 
is spirit who shall teach, counsel and 
tide undergraduate students in their 
‘e development.” In pursuing this pur- 
yse the council makes a nation-wide 
arch for young men and young women 
‘high ability and promise, provides fel- 
wship to enable them to secure ade- 
uate and thorough training, and cooper- 
es with colleges, universities and sem- 
aries in developing their courses and 
partments of religion, and providing 
litable highly trained teachers; and also 

prepared “to assist in establishing 
‘hools of religion without sectarian bias 
id representative of the combined 
‘ligious forces inside and outside the 
slleges and universities.” It also will 


assist in surveys of morals and religious 
conditions in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and, in general, seeks to arouse in 
schools and in the American public a 
greater appreciation of the importance 
of religion in the life of students, and to 
provide ways and means for the develop- 
ment of moral and religious character in 
the students who are to become the 
leaders in the life of the nation and the 
world.” 


Prohibition may break the “solid 
south.” Leading wets are playing for 
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the democratic nomination for the presi- 
dency. Governor Smith of New York 
and Governor Ritchie of Maryland are 
opening their campaigns in earnest with 
opposition to prohibition as a leading 
issue. If any dry candidate is to appear, 
he is yet unknown. It looks at present 
as if the-democratic nominee would be 
wet. In that case something unusual is 
likely to happen in the dry south. 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Hartford, Newark, as 


SHALL JEWS ACCEPT JESUS? 


On Christian Terms? 
On Stephen S. Wise’s Terms? 


On Joseph Klausner’s Terms? 
On any Terms of their Own? 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 
| By JOSEPH KLAUSNER 


‘Klausner is a man in a responsible position and a Jewish scholar in his position can not yet write a Jesus-biog- 
raphy. As long as the adherents of Christ do not accept the teachings of Jesus, the Jews must be silent.’’ The 


New Palestine. 


“An authoritative addition to the limited critical knowledge of the Jewish background of Jesus and the gospels."’ 


The Springfield Republican. 


‘There are few more provocative and illuminating studies of our Lord’s Life and work than this, which was not 


intended at all for Christians.’’ The Living Church. 


“A momumental work in which Klausner gives Jesus back to Judaism. Ranks with Renan and surpasses Papini."’ 


Pierre Von Paasen in the American Jewish Wod. 


Price $4.50 
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THE AMERICAN PULPIT 
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Each of the following twenty-five men contributes a sermon to this volume: Charles R. Brown, 8S. Parkes Cadman, 
Harry Emerson Fosdicx, Charles W. Gilkey, Newell Dwight Hillis, Charles E. Jefferson, William F. McDowell, 
G. Campbell Morgan, Joseph Fort Newton, Frederick F. Shannon. William A. Sunday, George W. Truett, Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Russell H. Conwell, George A. Gordon, Lynn Harold Hough, Edwin - Hughes, Francis J. Me- 
Connell, William P. Merrill, Mark A. Matthews, Merton S. Rice, John Timothy Stone, Robert E. Speer, Ernest 


F. Tittle and James I. Vance. 


WHAT IS FAITH 
By J. Gresham Machen (Princeton) 


“Any one who likes salt and pepper will enjoy this 
book. The fundamentalist will find great comfortin this 
book also; and the modernist will get almost equal 
satisfaction in the compulsion which reading it will 
necessitate to review his own opinions and be ready to 
meet an opponent eminently worthy of his steel.’’ The 
Christian Leader. Price $1.75 


FINDING THE TRAIL OF LIFE 
By Rujus M. Jones 


Author of ‘The Inner Life”, etc. 


One of the most unique things about this book is its 
quiet and simple account of the way in which a very 
active and lively boy was trained to practice and to 
enjoy an inward and mystical religion. It is full of 
incidents and experiences so that boys and girls will 
enjoy it as much as those who are mature. Probable 
price $1.50. 


THE FIRST AGE OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Ernest F. Scott 
Author of The Ethical Teaching of Jesus 


The aim of the present book is to survey all the de- 
partments of New Testament study in their relation to 
each other There will be an introductory section on 
the historical background, followed by sections on the 
life and teaching of Jesus, the development of the 
primitive church, and the various phases of early 
Christian thought. Probable price $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


By Earle E. Emme and Paul R. Stetvick 


The most important findings of scientific study bear- 
ing upon the religious educative process are here assem- 
bled in one volume. Mere compilation, however, has 
been avoided. A _ single, comprehensive, balanced 
view has been the aim sought, by which specific theo- 
ries and efforts in religious education may be sifted and 
tested. Probable price $1.75 


THE GOSPEL STORY IN ART 
By John La Farge 


Eighty full page illustrations from the great Masters 


Born and educated in the older faith of Christendom, 
John La Farge brought to his task of the representation 
of the Christian story in art, not only the reverence of a 
believer, but also, full knowledge of the widely different 
forms through which the life of Christ has been ex- 
pressed by artists. Re-issue at reduced price, $2.50 


Price $2.50 


SCIENCE, RELIGION AND 


REALITY 


Introduction by ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. Con- 
clusion by DEAN WILLIAM R. INGE. Edited 
by JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 


“‘A big stride forward toward that restatement of 
Christian truth in face—and one might add in terms— 
of the scientific and philosophical outlook of this gen- 
eration."’ Professor J. T. Simpson, D.S.C., F.R.S.E. 

“It can be recommended without reservation.’’ Pro- 
fessor E. Lynn Thorndike. (Columbia) Price $2.50 


DO FUNDAMENTALISTS 
PLAY FAIR? 
By William M. Forrest (Univ. of Va.) 


Conservatives may well take the stiff cross-examina- 
tion, to which their easy-going assumptions that tradl- 
tional view of the Bible are correct are here subjected, 
as a challenge to a re-examination of their arguments, 
if not of their conclusions. Modernists who have been 
betrayed into naturalistic, mechanistic views of the 
universe, and who have allowed opposition to miracle 
and the supernatural to rob religion of its spirituality, 
will find the book a call to a faith that will let vital re- 
ligion livein the modern world. Probable price $1.00 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
By Henry Nelson Wieman 


“You have laid hold of a precious conception of re- 
ligion and one which I hope you will develop. ... I 
think it is most clarifying and liberating and can be 
presented to appeal to many not especially concerned 
about philosophy but genuinely perplexed about rell- 
gion.’”” John Dewey. Probable price $2.50 


COSMIC EVOLUTION 
By John Boodin, Ph. D., 


Author of ‘‘A Realistic Universe” 


A serious attempt of a philosopher to prove that the 
higher categories—life, mind, and God—are intrinsic 
to reality, and that the weight of the evidence en- 
thrones God as the creative and guiding genius of the 
cosmos. Price $3.50 


THE MAN OF SORROWS 
By Albert T. W. Steinhaeuser, D. D. 


Forty Chapters, one for each day of Lent. Scripture 
passage, commentary, devotional meditation, a series 
of prayers in the same key, also @ poem and a closing 
nsetence of aspiration and petition. Price $2.25 


At your book store or from 
NewYork Chicago Boston THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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well as Detroit and Cleveland and other 
large cities, have Slavic populations that 
are taxing our resources in men and 
means. The home mission societies, state 
conventions and city mission societies 
are putting a considerable proportion of 
their funds into unselfish work for 
twenty-two national groups among 


600 Teachers 
are already using 


RIGHT LIVING 


By Maurice J, Neuberg 


In Discussion Courses for 


Boys and Girls 


That character may be scientifically de- 
veloped is the principle underlying Right 
Living, a discussion course for seventh- 
and eighth-grade boys and girls. Here 
are gathered nearly a thousand prob- 
lems or life-situations which early 
adolescents face. The most prominent 
and crucial of these are presented to 
the boys and girls.in a manner and vo- 
cabulary adapted to their interests and 
needs, Biblical studies, references to 
general literature, games and other 
character-building activities for moti- 
vating the studies are suggested. 

Cloth, $1.25, postpaid $1.35; paper, 75 
cents, postpaid 85 cents. Teacher’s 
Manual, %5 cents, postpaid 80 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5752 Ellis Avenue—Chicago, Hl. 
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Sunday School Hymnal 


JUBILATE 


Sunday School Hymnal 
(400,000 in use) 

Mr. Superintendent: Either of these books in 
your Sunday School will end your “‘ musical”’ troubles. 
Both books have splendid Orders of Worship, Orches- 
trations. A storehouse of treasures. 

Prices to suit. $30, ape 40. $45 the hundred, 
according to binding. SEN NOW for returnable 
samples, at our expense. E AMINE THEM. 

Send also for Songs for Little Singers, No. 3, for 
beginners and primary. Returnable samples sent, at 
our expense. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Nationa Music Co., Western Selling Agents, 


218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Jl. 


WINST ON INTE. RNA ATIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 

Contain specially prepared Helps to 
Bible Study and many Attractive Illuse 
trations suitable for children. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishes 

American Bible H. eadquarters 
120 Winston Eulldive Philadelphia 


Important New Books for 


SUNDAY SCHOOLWORKERS 


Decision Day Talks. Carter..........0005 $ .60 
S. S. Teacher as a Soul Winner. Berger 1.25 


Adult Program in Church School. 
Brewhaker seen ccpmnecetoves ov careeeiiecan 1.25 


Average Boys and Girls. McKinney.... 
Piloting the Sunday School. Fergusson 1.25 
Successful Cradle RollSystem. Fletcher .75 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


which are the Russian, Czecho-Slovak 
and Polish; concerning which our mis- 
sion study classes are now making a 
special study. 


Julius Rosenwald, financier and philan- 
thropist, who has given $375,000 toward 
the erection of fifteen Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings for negro men in various parts of 
the country, is one of ten Jews who are 
mentioned as having best served Amer- 
ica. During a contest conducted by the 
Jewish Tribune, the readers of the paper 
chose, besides Mr. Rosenwald, Nathan 
Straus, merchant-philanthropist; . Louis 
D. Brandeis, justice of the Supreme 
Court; Louis Marshall, jurist and leader 
in the Zionist movement; Oscar S. 
Straus, statesman and diplomat, a 
brother of Nathan Straus; Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise; Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of 
the New York Times; Felix M. War- 
burg, financier; Jacob H. Schiff, financier 
and philanthropist, who died in 1920; 
and Haym Solamon, a _ Philadelphia 
broker, who helped finance the War of 
Independence. 


Richard E. Edmonds, editor of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, conveys the in- 
formation that as a result of the war 
“the seat of empire of finance, commerce 
and industry” has been transferred to the 
United States. He shows that this 
country is now producing more than 50 
per cent of the world’s iron ore, pig iron, 
steel, copper, petroleum, timber output, 
naval stores, sulphur, mica, lead, zinc, 
talc, soapstone, and cotton, and that 
rated by market prices the wealth of the 
nation is more than $300,000.000,000. 
What gave us this primacy? Mr. Ed- 
munds, a practical business man, as- 
scribes it to the war. But the Baptist 
Advance comments: “Do you ever stop 
to consider how marvelously God has 
placed our beloved nation at the head 
of the nations?” The kaiser and God 
would therefore seem to have rival 
claims to the credit. 


“Thank you!” said the lady to the 
gentleman who, when the departing 
train had left them behind at the sta- 
tion, broke into lusty oaths. Likewise 
there be those who hesitate to give ade- 
quate expression to their emotions about 
mammon, but who will annreciate this erup- 
tion from the Western Christian Advocate: 
“It is the day of the reign of mammon. 
His satellites proclaim the maiestv of his 
sovereignty. Jehovah of the tables of 
stone, of the prophetic voice, of imperial 
righteousness. of eternal justice, has 
gone into eclipse. The great god of 
greed and gold stands high and lifted 
up on his imnerial throne. His atten- 
dants in multitudes pay him homage, 
passing throtichout all the dominions of 
the earth seeking wealth and treasure, 
silver and gold. It is the day of mam- 
mon. The spirit of human brotherhood 
and of earthly good-will and of natience 
and suffering: yea, even of sacrifice and 
human consideration, rises up to cry out 
against the reign of mammon. It is the 
lust of world conquest that is upon the 
nation,” 


THE BAPTIST 


Editor’s Notes on the Lesson 


for Feb. 7 


JESUS HEALS AND Pie eo A BLIND 


Gesson Text: John 9: a AL, Golden Text: 
John 8:12 


The story ‘is full 
presents a dramatic picture of prejudice 
attempting to overcome facts. There 


of dialog and 


are many angles of teaching in this sug-_ 


gestive story, but the knowledge of 
opinion and the knowledge of experience 
stand out in a striking way. 


. We Know 

The Pharisees 
they knew some things and they were 
not slow to express their opinion. They 
said, “We know that this man is a sin- 
rer,” referring to Jesus who had opened 
the eyes of the blind man. Later they 


were confident that 


said, “We know that God hath spoken 


to Moses; but as for this man we know 
not nutrente he is.” Both statements of 


knowledge as given in these quotations 


are pure “bluff” because they did not 
know anything of the kind. They had 


not evidence to prove the first state- 
ment. On the contrary, there were all 


kinds of reliable evidence against such — 


testimony. Had the Pharisees been as 


‘ 


eager to get at the facts as they were 
to express their-prejudice they would — 


never have made such an absurd claim 


to knowledge. Their statement was al- 


together contrary to the facts because — 


Jesus was sinless. 
they knew that God had spoken to 
Moses they were again uttering words 
without truth behind them. If they had 
said they had heard that God had spoken 
to Moses that would have passed as a 
sober statement of fact. But the only 
way they could know that God had 
spoken to Moses was to live what 


Then when they said © 


Moses had spoken. And Jesus proved to 
them that had they obeyed Moses they 


would have heeded him. This sounds 
quite like some of the things that pass 


for knowledge today. The ee 


of opinion and prejudice does not pass — 


as the current coin of the official mint 


among truth-loving people. 
I Know 

The young man whose eyes had been 
opened had the only real knowledge. 
He had the knowledge of experience. 
The knowledge which his interrogators 
claimed, this young man disclaimed. He 
said, “Whether he is a sinner, I know 
not.” That kind of inowicees was not 
in his line. It was a kind of theological 
knowledge in which the blind man was 
not an expert. Therefore he wisely re- 
frained from offering an opinion except 
to confess his ignorance. But when it 
came to a matter of recent experience 
there was one thing he did know and 
he was happy to testify to it. ‘Whereas 
I was blind, now I see.” It is this kind 
of knowledge upon which true religion 
specializes. There is altogether too 
much Pharisaic knowledge in, matters of 
religion—the knowledge of opinion, the 
knowledge of tradition, the knowledge 
of prejudice. What is needed is the 
knowledge of reality, the knowledge of 
experience, the knowledge of fact. 
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